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For me within the judgment gate, 
That hold beneath their clasped seal 
The secret of my woe and weal. 


WW ‘Pur Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
X If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 5.00. 
! OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, 10.00. 
4 ©On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


-REoEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of.expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
‘wanted a stamp should be sent wit remittance. 
_ DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
- arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


O rouse thee, sleeping soul, and guard 
Thy Master’s gift with jealous ward ; 
Write, idle hand, some worthy thing 
To read before the Lord, thy King! 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 

_ Discounts according to amount of contract. 

'>| READING Novices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 

_ line, each insertion, net. 


ig W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Buston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— The board of education of Kansas City 
has accepted the offer of the Secretary of War 
to furnish public schools with instructors in 
military tactics. 

— Charles F. Meserve, for the past four 
years superintendent of Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence, Kan., has been chosen president 
of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., a Baptist 
high ‘grade institution for the education of 

‘eolored young men and women. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
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Three King’s Daughters, Providence, R. I....... 2.00 
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Rev. R. Crawford, Clinton, Ct...............000 2.00 
F. Whitmarsh, Eastbampton..................-. 2.00 
W.L. Montague, Amherst..... - 2.00 
Charles A. Jewell, Hartford, Ct.. «- 2.00 
Miss J. W. Crosby, Chaplin, Ct.........-...-000. 2.00 
AGC. Packard) IMabiel diver cy lciecelelelscvercias leer ale 2.00 
Al perbill. Dean, Berkley na. sisi n cis we > pcsis'dna esse 2.00 
Mrs. J.J. Abbott, Whitinsville.................. 2.00 
BW. Daneroft, Buiialo, Ne Xin. sees sists nese 4,00 
William F. Hyatt, Brooklyn, N. Y.............-. 8.00 
Mrs. C.S. Richards, Duxbury...............-.05- 1.00 
A Nriend, Jersey City, Ned . sess cr sever see vesc\. 2.00 
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Harriet N. Spalding, Townsend................. 2.00 
Julius Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y..............- 5.00 
Mary J. Winn, Chelmsford.) .... oo. 62... ieee eee 


The letters which, like the one below, we publish 
in this connection from time to time are typical of 
many others not printed. Not infrequently our 
subscribers respond to these special appeals by 
offering to send their own paper after being read. 
A moment’s reflection will make it clear that what 
these workers on the frontier want is a fresh paper, 
sent from our office at the earliest possible moment. 
Only in that way is the Sunday school and prayer 
meeting matter available for use. The Congrega- 
tronalist is a newspaper, and when a week old loses 
half its value: 


, NEB. 
Dear Sirs: The year having nearly reached its end, I 
am anxious to express my heartiest thanks for the 
pleasure and profit we have derived from the weekly 
visit of your incomparable paper. In my obscure and 
arduous field of labor it is impossible to tell the blessed- 
ness of such a bright and fresh visitor. Though m 
gratitude is not “a lively expectation of favors to come,” 
I venture to express a hope that the state of your beney- 
olent fund for this purpose will enable you to continue 
this boon. I assure you that not only is it valued so 
highly by myself and family. but I am still in such a 
position that it would be impossible to provide ourselves 
with such a luxury, not to say necessity. Inmy seventy- 
first year, with an actual income for the past year of some 
$500, and obliged to keep a horse'to reach my pastoral 
and other work, you may imagine that our means of 
supplying ourselves with needful literature’are not 


such as to make us independent of such generous as- | 


sistance. Again thanking you and the supporters of 
your Home Missionary Fund, and hoping still to be so 
favored, Lam. 


JAMES GC. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
G4 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 8 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 
For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 
f In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operateit. Write for 


catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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iT isa. souree of Satisiac- 
tion to the manufactu- 
‘rer to be able to fashion 
a useful article so that the 
purchaser finds it highly 
ornamental as well. Such 
are’ the large ivariety, of 
Bonbon and Cream 
dishes, Berry, Fruit 
and Salad Bowls 


made in Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass. 


Ice 


Trade-Mark. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 


>> 


CONS Mi 
XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL. QZ 


FOR GENERAL USE 
, osx 
ERO Bre @ 


REE 
SPOONS anD FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to weer. 
COLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine - 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tllustrations of latest designs and valuable inform< 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 
or wash out. No other 


B 

You Dye i 
a will doit. Package to 
30 MINUTE|S 22%, ma, 0 


wool or cotton, 40c. PlcH DYE Write quick. Men. 
tion this paper, FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with paths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


J, 


Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze, boil 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices, Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof, F, B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 
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A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features : 


Pror. Marcus Dons. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. : 


REV. JAMES STALKER, D,D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing. 


H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Perry, C. M. Sheldon, 


sb 
shea gt! Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 
Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE His- 


ToRIC SymMBoLS: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 


A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 


THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D, A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 

This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, Sanester, { Specialand 

M K Ups fe frequent 
rs. KATE Upson CLARK, Pot en- 

Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., tors. 


Arps To My CrristrAN Lire. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rey. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F, E, Clark, D.D., 
Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SuNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
, Suggestive to mothers and teachers. - 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 


Domestic SctencE. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RicHArpD T. Ey, ( 

Rey. Puiipe 8. Moxom, D.D., 

PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 

Pres. W. S. Siocum, 

Mrs. ELIzABETH STUART 
PHELPS WARD, 

Miss AnnA L. DAWES, 

Miss VipA D. ScuDDER, le 


The Contribution f Pror. N. 8. SHALER, 
of Nature, Books, j 

Art and Music to HamiLton W. MaBig, 
Christian Expe-| PRor.J.C.VAN Dykz, 
rience. and others. 


Contributions 
on themes 
which each 
is peculiarly 
qualified to 
treat. 


Ss 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. : 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. ' 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


4 January 1894 


JAMES POWELL. 


REMINISCENCES. 
Epitep BY H. PORTER SMITH. 
CONTENTS. 


Portrait of Dr. Powell. Poem on Powell’s Por- 
trait, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Preface. Introduc- 
tion, Rey. A. McKenzie, D.D. 


CHAPTERS. 


1. James Powell’s Youth, H. Porter Smith. II. 
Si and Seminary, Rev. Geo. H.Ide,.D.D. III. 
The Young Pastor, Rev.C. P. Mills. IV. Powell and 
the A.M.A., Rev. J.E. Ray, D.D. V. Powell as a 
Secretary, Rev. M. E.Strieby, D.D. VI, Powell the 
Christian Orator, Rev. James Brand, D.D. VII. Life 
at Oak Park, Rev, Edward D. Eaton, D.D. VIII. 
Powell as a Parishioner, Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 
IX. Powell the Friend, Rev. C. J. Ryder. X. Our 
Best Beloved, Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D. XI. Pow- 
ell’s Last Word for His Work, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 
D.D. XII. Hail and Farewell, Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D. XIII. Poem tothe Memory of Powell, A Pastor 
in the South. XIV. Powell’s Joyousness, Rev. Wm. 
M. Taylor, D.D. XV. The Silenced. Voice :—His 
Words on Missionary Zeal; New Year’s Greeting, 
James Powell. 


Gilt top, uncut edges, beveled cover with autograph 
in gold, price $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Church Equipment. 


NEw YorRK, Noy. 10th, 1893. 


I. P. Frink, 
551 Pearl St., New York. 

Dear Sir: The two reflectors which you put in the 
Hope Church have now been in use six months, and 
we have had ample opportunity to test their value. 
I can truthfully say they give unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Their handsome appearance adds much to 
the furnishing of the building, but their real value 
lies in their economy in the consumption of gas and 
in the diffusion of a mellow and pleasant light 
throughout the entire building. I have found from 
a practical experience with all methods that the 
lighting of a building from a central reflector is 
vastly superior to any other method, and I believe 
yours is the best reflector made. You may make 
any use that you choose of this testimony, which is 
given for the benefit of those who are seeking the 
best results possible in the lighting of their church. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD HARTLEY, 
Pastor of Hope Baptist Church. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England, 
Introduced here. 
Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter ig Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 
Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


| CHURCH 
i). CARPETS. 


= In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA RPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sQe82sitse., Boston. 


The Congregationalist’ 


Church Equipment. 
C 4 U R C fe CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS seit renin 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andvews-Demarest Seating. Co, 10%. 16th St., 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermeor & bo 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
A Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 


8 L] by 
EssfmBAILEY’S jf 3 
SH Compound light-spreading Sil- 

& = ver-plated Corrugated Glass ix 9 
RS REFLECTORS S 
FS Awonderful invention for 


hevene Churches, 


etc. Satisfaction ae 

guaranteed. Catalogue 

E and price list free. Lt 

BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. «& 
ay 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Handsome 
designs. ff 


ess 
———— 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGN 


an refer to over 1,000 churches, Send for 
samples and prices, 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
—— = — —— ——————— t 


) FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1926, 
DA hae Sthoste Sinem ELMS, 
\ MENEBLY & 00. /Gewuine 
A WEST-TROY, N. Y.UBE1--METAL. 


Me CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address ’ 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hit LAKGESI ES IAOLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS 


REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WecSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
“THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 0,, \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A, Jand E, India Tin. 
CHURGH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Whee and Friction Rollers, 
Reet Work: & Aaficfaction Anarantaad Prias Terms ote Bran 


(a Oinscinnet BELL FOUNDRY 
Recs & 


TI, OHIO. 
CINCINNATS: | 
Sous 


n 
Swe BELL 
wc Bote 
Catalogue wit2s00 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE 


SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFM 8¢ 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 88> Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 


| 
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NOS 


on easy 
payments 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianosin your home 
within, say 300 milcs of Boston, balance $1oa month, d ; ’ 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. Will explain everything 


fully if you write us. 


Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and second- 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO 


183 TREMoNT STREET. 


CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 


(&~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also @ brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed and Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. j 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893, 

History and Principles of Congregutionalism, 
1893, 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer=-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
facts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 


(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 
contains— 
1. Daily Bible Readings. 
2. Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
3. Week of Prayer Topics. 
4. Sunday-School Lessons. 
y) 5. ¥. P.S. C. £. Topics. 
6. Oongregational Statistics. 
S Beg) | 7. Our Churches Abroad. 
7 Res 8. General Religious Statistics. _ 
Ya Be) 9. S. S.and ¥. P. S. 0. B. Statistics. 
| Ne =F || 10. Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
| é ‘Yal|| LI. F. M,C, A. Statistics. 


= 
Be 
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Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 
Calendar for 1894. 

Missionary Statistics. 

Creed and Confession of 1883, 
Dates of Congregationalism. 
Organizing a Church. 

Church By-Laws. . 

Councils— Organization & Rules. 
Interesting Congregational Faets. 


(<$" 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _&) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 


Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder ..: 


the CONGREGATIONALIST 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Two sizes. j 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


The Atlantic 
Monthly 


Begins a new volume with the January 
number, which contains, beside other ar- | 
ticles, papers by 

MRS. DELAND 
Philip and his Wife. 


The first chapters of a very striking Serial | 
Story. 


CAPT. A. T. MAHAN 

Admiral Earl Howe. 

An important biographical paper. | 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT- 

The Only Rose. 

One of her inimitable Stories. 
PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER 

The Transmission of Learning through 

the University. 

MRS. CATHERWOOD 

Wolie’s Cove. 

A powerful Short Story. 
JOHN H. DENISON 

Samuel C. Armstrong. 


A very interesting account of the founder of 
Hampton Institute. 
EDITH M. THOMAS 

From Winter Solstice to Vernal 

Equinox. 

With further delightful Talk at a Country 
House, by Sir Epwarp StTRAcHEY; additional 
chapters of His Vanished Star; a charming 
poem by HELEN Gray Cone; Ten Letters from 
Coleridge to Southey, hitherto unpublished; 
with other excellent Papers, Reviews, and 
the Contributors’ Club. 


NV. B. Now is the time to subscribe. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Remit 


International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 


NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


The Congregationalist 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE 

MONTHLY, now in its twen- 
ty-second’ year, discusses the 
practical sides of government 
and politics, domestic and social 
economy, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, food products and agri- 
culture, natural history, scientific 
exploration, discovery, 
tion, the practical arts, the sci- 
ence of living. ~All articles are 
brief. | The-contributors are 
mainly specialists in their re- 
spective fields. 


inven- 


Sold everywhere, 50 cents a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.co a y2ar. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 


with it. Pocket size. Price 50 CENTs. 


BROEKHOVWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
“ing success. Price, $1.00 ix : 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20 cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 


principle, so: familiar to all musicians. 


ers for Public Schools in this country. 


Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 


THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
Full of good 


cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 CENTs. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 


the world. Price, 25 Cents. 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 


all. Send for specimen pages. 


2#%Send xo cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 


tmusic for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW 
S25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeayor, Boston. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 
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THE 
2 JANUARY 


_ CONTAINS | 3 
A great variety of entertaining articles, 
richly illustrated. 


Public Questions 
IN THE JANUARY ‘“‘ CENTURY.” 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON on Military In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. 

THE GARFIELD-CONKLING CONTRO- 
VERSY, by ex-Senator Dawes. The inside his- 
tory of the famous political feud. 

THE SILVER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 

By a resident of Colorado, a bimetallist. 


Literature : 
IN THE JANUARY ‘‘ CENTURY,”? 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL on “ The Function 
of the Poet.” 


GEORGE SAND. Herletters, here first published, 
giving her views on noyel-writing and on life and 
religion. With a fine portrait. 

ANDREW LANG, by Brander Matthews. 


Sport and Adventure 
IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY.”’’ 


THE VANISHING MOOSE, by Madison Grant, 
an experienced hunter of moose. ; 

LIFE IN A LIGHTHOUSE. The perilous life 
of the keepers of the Minot’s Ledge light. 

“A JOURNEY TO THE DEVIL’S TOWER,” 
written and illustrated by Thomas Moran. 


Biblical Archeology 


IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY.’’ 


“THE BIBLE AND THE ASSYRIAN MON- 
UMENTS”—the story of the creation and the 
flood as told on the monuments. By Prof. Jastrow. 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Fiction 
IN THE JANUARY ‘“‘ CENTURY.’’ 


MARK TWAIN’S ‘*“*PUDD’NHEAD WIL. 
SON.” A serial story of a Mississippi River 
town, ofa slave child and a white child changed 
in infancy, with a novel detection of crime. 

THREE OTHER STORIES,— complete. 


- 


Music and Art 


(IN THE JANUARY “‘ CENTURY.” 


GRIEG on SCHUMANN. A thoroughly readable, 
frank, and inspiring article by one of the great 
composers of to-day. 

INDIAN SONSS, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 

FRANS HALS, the great Dutch painter, engraved 
and described by T. Cole. 


Poetry, Departments, etc., etc. 


For sale everywhere, Saturday, Dec. 30th. 
Price, 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Publishers: 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 


Church Register and Record. 
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Course 
Course II. 


2200eeeee 


Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 


(4 Sizes.) 
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Pilgrim RECORD BOOKS 1804 


These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


For Sunday School. 


Library Record. 
Library Card. 


For Church. 


Letters of Dismission. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 
BOBO 888888SHHSF888SS8S88O888(888B 


(Blanks.) 


3 Distinct Courses PILGRIM 


I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 6 Grades. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 


Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


Bible Studies 


4 Grades. 


4 Grades. 


| 
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A $4.00 Bible 1 ,2reat 1894 
“ The Congregationalist” Teach- 

We offer | es Bible FREE to any old sub- 

it FREE seriber who sends his oun renewal 
and one new subscriber with - $6 


The Congregationalist for one 
year (to an old or new subscriber) 
Land a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘‘ Helps.’’ full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Also § Vallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
S Free for renewal and new name with $6. 


PSSA 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church in the United States. Write for particulars. 
Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


or we f 
offer 


PLL PSD LASSE 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
4, New Year; 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The 
Forgiveness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days 
of Thy Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (No.5 is 
now ready, No.6 will be issued Jan.9 and Nos.7 
and 8 at intervals of two weeks thereafter.) 9, Pas- 
siontide ; 10, Easter ; Nos.11-13, EVENTIDE SERV- 
ICES: 11, The Homeland ; 12, Humility ; 13, God in 


_ Nature; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, 


Children’s Sunday ; 16, National. 

We earnestly request pastors and others in ordering these 
services to observe three rules made necessary by the eror- 
mous number of services which are being handled at our 
office every day: 

FIRST, order early ; there may be delay wn the mail. 

SECOND, write order and address distinctly, with nothing 
else upon the same sheet. 

THIRD, send money with order. We can openno accounts 
for these services, although in cases of emergency we will fill 
orders by telegraph and hold charges on memorandum. 


“ It is gratifying to find the favor with which the churches 
of this vicinity receive the Congregationalist’s special serv- 
ices for Sunday evenings.” —Providence, R. 1. 

“Used your special service for Forefathers’ Day, and 
found it very delightful.”’— Cleveland, O. 

“ These services are a great success with us in every way. 
We have larger audiences; they listen to the sermon more 
sympathetically and receive a deeper impression than in the 
ordinary service.”’—Madison, O 

“ We find these services very fine. They are better than 
we can make ourselves in that we cannot print the music 
without very ureat expense. We add to these programs solos 
and instrumental music, as the case may be, and make the 
most attractive and profitable service.”— Waukegan, Ill. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 


Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


Tth annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


“ It is brimful of information for every one interested in 
the religious progress of the world. I regard it the best ever 
put out by you. Trust it may find a large circulation.” — 
Michigan. 

“ Your new Handbook is splendid. My copy will be well 
thumbed before the year és out.’’— Washington, D. C. 

“I find the Handbook a household necessity for myself, 
and hope to make it so for all my people.”—Hartford, Ct. 

“Very nearly perfect little book.’’—Denver, Col. 

“Prayer meeting topics are the most pregnant with thought 
of any available to my knowledge.’’—Iilinois. 

__ “ Fine appearance and the topics are much improved.”’— 
Cleveland, O. 

“* We like the topics and Bible Readings for ’94 and have 
voted to use them.”’—Indianapolis, Ind. 

“* Tuse the book daily and like it. It has become a neces- 
sity.’— Ware. 


% OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Elsewhere (see page 2) we acknowledge contri- 
butions to our Home Missionary Fund. That there 
is greater need than ever for liberal donations in 
this direction is evident from such letters as these: 


I would become a regular subscriber, but my sal- 
is too small to cover all our wants. I have 
charge of three churches, covering a field in Jength 
about twenty miles and as wide as we have the mind 


._ to stretch ourselves. Any one who has the mind to 


send us religious papers can do so, and we will 
assure them a wide circulation. I know of no bet- 
ter way of interesting people than by getting them 
to read. 

* It was with pleasure I read that the home mis- 


sionaries will continue to receive your valuable 
paper. Allow me to thank you for the copy I have 


received Sra the past year. It has been a wel- 


come friend and a yaluable help in my work. Some 
of us home-missionaries are passing through treub- 
lous times just now on account of the financial de- 
pression, but hope for better times by and by. 


~ 
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HAT a wealth of Christian expe- 
W rience finds expression in private 

letters, especially at this season of 
the year when tokens of friendship are 
being exchanged. A pleasant phase of an 
editor’s work is the access which his posi- 
tion gives him to the hearts and lives of 
others, through letters which find their 
way into a newspaper office. Two have just 
arrived at our desk simultaneously, from 
which we take the liberty to quote. A 
saint of God far advanced in life, bur- 
dened for many years by ill health, writes 
thus: ‘‘ What grand old Paul said in A. D. 
60, about neither death nor life being able 
to separate us from the love of God, I can 
echo most fully in 1893.’’ The other letter 
is from a busy mother, who says: ‘‘Our 
prayer meeting last night was a ‘ thank servy- 
ice for the blessings of the past year.’ It 
was such a good meeting! Our pastor has 
the faculty of loosing silenttongues, Every- 
body takes part. Well, my heart was very 
full for so very many blessings. It was like 
the children’s kaleidoscope; every set of 
blessings as I turned them over in my mind 
seemed the brightest.’’ Letters like these, 
fragrant with the spirit of the gospel, are 
passing through the mails by hundreds day 
by day. Many a man or woman writing a 
letter on business or household affairs gives 
a turn which to the one who receives it is 
like a wayside spring on a dusty highway. 
Such natural, spontaneous expression. of 
Christian hope and love helps to swell the 
ever accumulating mass of testimony regard- 
ing the reality of spiritual things. 


The Noyes case has become so quickly a 
bit of ancient bistory that it requires brief 
space to chronicle the formal consummation 
of the conclusion reached at Worcester. A 
letter from Mr. Noyes was received at the 
rooms of the American Board last week, in 
which the appointment tendered him and 
his wife is heartily accepted. Our corre- 
spondent in Japan voiced last week the 
pleasure which he and his fellow-mission- 
aries take in the enrollment of Mr. Noyes in 
their fellowship, a satisfaction which we 
think is generally felt in this country also. 


The Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine seems to be making genuine progress 
in that State toward general recognition of 
the principles of comity between denomina- 
tions. At its annual meeting in Bangor, 
Dee. 21, Baptists, Free Baptists, Methodists 
and Congregationalists were represented. 
It reaffirmed the principles of co-operation 
between the denominations, that no denom- 
ination should trespass on ground already 
sufficiently occupied by another, that the 
preferences of local communities should be 
respected, that new enterprises should, other 
things being equal, be of the denomination 
which has churches nearest at hand able to 
aid, and that feeble churches should be re- 
vived, rather than weakened, by starting 
rival organizations. It appointed, in a 
thoroughly fraternal spirit, committees to 
investigate the cases, which were not nu- 
merous, which seemed to require attention. 
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It made plans for better acquaintance of 
the denominations with one another’s work 
and for a better understanding among the 
missionary societies in the State. This 
commission has now been long enough in 
existence and has accomplished enough to 
show that its plans are feasible. If they 
can be carried out in Maine they are appli- 
cable to any of our Western States. The 
example of Maine deserves the careful at- 
tention of the churches of all denominations 
throughout the country. Itis encouraging, 
too, to note a striking instance, in Spokane, 
Wn., of two churches of different denom- 
inations merging their separate interests 
into one strong organization. The particu- 
lars are given in our Church News depart- 
ment this week. 


The number of the unemployed in Boston 
varies widely when seen from different points 
ofview. The Andover House réported 38,390. 
The police report 5,063. Both these reports 
claim to be the result of careful inyestiga- 
tion of actualfacts. Most persons interested 
will probably strike an average between the 
two. It is hardly probable that the police 
have found all those out of work, as a num- 
ber larger than they name have registered 
at the City Hall as seeking employment. 
Beyond doubt more persons want work now 
than at any time for many years. The 
neediest are not those who are most forward 
to press their claims. The sympathy they 
deserve is liable to be lessened by the horde 
of tramps and other idle persons who are 
taking advantage of the public interest in 
behalf of the unemployed. It is stated that 
the secretary of the Central Relief and Aid 
Association offered food and lodging to 
1,500 persons on condition of their doing 
three hours’ work. All except 374 declined 
the offer. It is painful to self-respecting 
people to be compelled to be counted with 
this class. 


On the other hand, the response to the in- 
vitation to aid in furnishing work for the 
unemployed is widespread and generous. 
It has taken, too, those thoughtful forms of 
expression which show that the donors do 
not merely wish to relieve themselves of the 
burden of responsibility for the suffering of 
poverty, but that they have a genuine sym- 
pathy for their fellowmen, and would pre- 
serve their self-respect. In Boston about 
six hundred men were given employment 
last week, at $1.50 per day. Especially grat- 
ifying was the announcement from the com- 
mittee for providing work for unemployed 
women that ‘‘there is no need for any 
woman in Boston to be out of employment.” 
The sum earned is small, eighty cents per 
day for each person, but it is sufficient at 
least to provide food. The public have sent 
into one office, in response toa call for cloth- 
ing, over five thousand articles, enough to 
satisfy the demand. There is abundant 
need that interest should be further aroused 
to help the poor; and one of the blessings 
which come out of trouble is the way in 
which so many show their eagerness to do 
what they can to relieve the needy. 


1893. 

The religious history of the year has not 
been marked by any sudden shocks or 
changes. In our own denomination interest 
from the beginning of the year centered in 
the American Board matters, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes in the Japan Mission 
being the immediate question at issue. The 
contest waxed increasingly warm each month 
till the annual meeting in October, when, 
through the decision of the board by a very 
large majority to appoint Mr. Noyes, and 
through the voluntary retirement from office 
of some of those who had most persistently 
opposed his appointment, the excitement at 
once subsided. As results of this discus- 
sion, extending over more than seven years, 
more direct representation of the churches 
in the management of the board will be 
secured and rotation in office of members of 
the Prudential Committee, while the same 
standard of doctrinal faith will decide the 
theological qualifications of ministers at 
home and abroad, and the recognition of 
the ordinary creeds of our denomination 
will be considered sufficient. 

The Presbyterian Church has concluded 
its heresy trial by suspending Professor 
Briggs from the ministry. Its General As- 
sembly has deliberately reaffirmed the hasty 
decision of the previous year that the origi- 
nal autographs of the books of the Bible 
were without any error, and that those 
ministers who will not accept that decision 
are not acceptable ministers of that denom- 
ination, and ought to resign their office. 
All attempts to revise its Confession of 
Faith have been abandoned for the present. 
A determined purpose has developed to dis- 
cipline Union Seminary as long as it shall 
retain Professor Briggs in its faculty, while 
his recently published statements have not 
commended themselves as wise, even to his 
friends. Restless minorities at home and 
abroad have expressed their aversion to 
what they regard as an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of authority on the part of the 
‘General Assembly, but to little purpose. 

The sudden death of Bishop Brooks early 
in the year is the most memorable event in 
the Episcopal Church, and the consequent 
sorrow and chastening which that church 
has experienced has been shared by all de- 
nominations and has promoted a Christian 
fellowship which reaches under all eccle- 
siastical barriers and which claims as the 
heritage of the whole church a life of serv- 
ice so exalted and generous as was his. 
The election of Rev. A. C. A. Hall to the 
office of Bishop of Vermont has recently oc- 
casioned some discussion, from the fact that 
he is a member of a secret brotherhood in 
England. 

Roman Catholics have been greatly ex- 
cited by the arrival of Mgr. Satolli to reside 
in this country at Washington as ablegate 
of the Pope, thus placing that denomina- 
tion in the United States on a level in iis 
relations with Rome with Roman Catholic 
nations. Satolli’s coming has brought out 
much more sharply than before the antago- 
nisms which have made much friction be- 
tween the conservative and progressive par- 
ties in the church. The liberal party has 
gained some important victories, but they 
are not sufficient greatly to increase the con- 
fidence of American citizens in the Catholic 
Church as a safe guide in political affairs. 

Interest in the study of the Bible has kept 
steadily on, while the popular disposition 
to criticise the results of scholarly research 
has grown more calm, and on the other 
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hand scholars appear to be more cautious 
in announcing conclusions which have not 
yet been satisfactorily confirmed. Indeed, 
it has appeared more plain than ever that 
the contention over subjects of higher crit- 
icism is not mainly between scholars, but 
between those on the one side who are not 
Biblical scholars, but who defend traditional 
views of the Bible, and those on the other 
who champion radical views without clearly 
understanding on what facts they are based. 

The work of evangelists has been notable 
in a number of Western cities, and Mr. 
Moody’s labors in Chicago, seconded by 
many eminent preachers on both sides of 
the sea, have been fruitful of excellent 
results. The Parliament of Religions has 
attracted much attention, has been warmly 
defended and sharply criticised. It has 
served to conceutrate on one platform the 
praises of all religions by those most warmly 
devoted to them. Whether the parliament 
persuaded any one to change his religion, 
or increased in any one the power of the 
religion he already had, has not yet, so far 
as we know, been publicly announced. 

The cause of temperance has gained 
ground in Connecticut and in certain other 
localities by efforts to increase the number 
of total abstainers. It seems to have lost 
ground, on the whole, in Massachusetts by 
the increase of license towns and cities. 
South Carolina is trying an experiment in 
taking the control of the business into the 
hands of the State. The Gothenburg Sys- 
tem is attracting increased attention in this 
country. 

In striking the national balance sheet for 
the year our exemption from plague, the 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man law, the World’s Fair and the revolt 
against political tyranny in our large cities 
are to be noted as especially favorable to 
national prosperity and happiness. On the 
other hand, the year has witnessed, in the 
opinion of an expert like Hon. David A. 
Wells, a shrinkage in the wealth of the 
country of not less than $1,000,000,000; 
public respect for the national Senate has 
diminished; the national legislature has 
shown little capacity for constructive legis- 
lation or celerity in repealing that which 
is destructive; the natural elements have 
raged with peculiar fury, the fire losses 
being phenomenally large, and the August 
cyclones swept out of existence property 
worth millions as well as lives by the 
hundreds; disasters by rail have multiplied 
with awful loss of human life, and deeds of 
violence have become common, taking here 
the form of lynching and there assassination. 

We have witnessed the incoming of a new 
national administration, the induction of 
many vew governors of States, the infusion 
of new blood into the national Senate and 
judiciary. The administration has failed to 
convert any of its opponents, its foreign 
policy, especially with reference to Hawaii, 
has not been popular, and, notwithstanding 
the invaluable service. done to finance and 
industries by Mr. Cleveland’s insistence 
upon the repeal of the Sherman law, it can 
scarcely be said that today he and his party 
are as popular as they were. The majority 
of the new governors have sustained tradi- 
tions by their sense and ability, but a few 
States, temporarily controlled by Populists, 
have been rendered ridiculous by their goy- 
ernors’ proclamations and their legislatures’ 
decrees and squabbles. The new judges 
have been up to par, but the same can 
scarcely be said of the senators. 
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-Our relations with foreign governments, 
on the whole, have been friendly and credit- 
able. We lost the technical shell of the 
question before the Bering Sea tribunal, but 
we gained the practical kernel, viz., an 
order that will prevent the extinction of the 
seals and the death of a valuable industry. 
In addition to this victory for arbitration, 
there must be noted the vote of the House 
of Commons favoring a settlement of all 
questions between the United States and 
Great Britain by arbitration, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s success as a semi-official conciliator 
in England’s great industrial war, the coal 
strike. For the first time we have sent 
ambassadors to the leading foreign courts, 
and as one scans the lists of new ambas- 
sadors and ministers one realizes that 
here President Cleveland has shown discre- 
tion. Bayard at London, Runyon at Berlin, 
McVeagh at Rome, Andrew D. White re- 
tained at St. Petersburg, Taylor at Madrid 
and Alexander at Athens are all superior 
men. New extradition treaties with France 
and Russia have been ratified, the latter 
not without vigorous protests of influential, 
Americans. The new minister to Turkey, 
Mr. Terrell, has apparently ably seconded 
Secretary Gresham in the positive policy 
which injuries to American missions and 
missionaries demanded. We have received 
from China, as minister, a most astute and 
positive personality, who has not failed to 
make it understood that China has convic- 
tions and sensibilities that have been out- 
raged. Fortunately Congress has made some 
amendments to the Geary law, which the 
Supreme Court—a full bench not sitting— 


‘declared constitutional, that have modified 


the harshness of its methods of enforce- 
ment, though not changing the evil of its 
principles. Thus far we have joined with 
foreign nations in refusing to recognize Ad- 
miral Mello’s Brazilian forces as belliger- 
ents. 

Here as abroad, capital and labor have 
been brought into conflict, though with 
nothing like the bitterness or pertinacity 
shown in Germany or England. Railroad 
employés have felt more grievances than 
others this year, and instead of being over- 
awed as in the past by the militia, this year 
there seems to have been a decided gain, in 
that decrees of courts or boards of arbitra- 
tion have had conclusive force. Many of 
these judicial decrees have been most nota- 
ble and unprecedented in their assertion of 
the claim which the community has, not 
only upon the corporation but upon the 
employé, giving rise in the last week of the 
year to the granting by a United States 
court in Milwaukee of an injunction restrain- 
ing the employés of the Northern Pacific 
from striking or refusing to work for the 
officials of the court, the receivers. The 
affirmation of this position by the Supreme 
Court would be of startling significance. 

But while courts have been interpreting 
questions of the social contract between 
employé, employer and the public, investors 
at home and abroad have been studying 
another phase of the drift toward govern- 
mental control as a result very largely of 
individual dishonesty, viz., the multiplica- 
tion of receiverships by which seventy-five 
railroads during the year have been added 
to those in receivers’ hands, making a total 
of 308 roads with a mileage of 77,429 miles, 
and a capitalization of $3,'763,378,000 which 
have gone this way within a decade. Un- 
fortunately, the methods employed this year 
have been such as to make investors pecul- 
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1 
arly cynical, and have sadly impaired our 
national credit at home and abroad. 

_ Uniqueinits vastness, unsurpassed beauty, 
popularity and far-reaching educational ef- 
fect, the Chicago Exposition at the White 
City was pre-eminently the event of the year. 
Panics will come again; so will prosperity. 
But it is doubtful whether Europe could, or 
we would again, venture upon such a task. 
Comparatively few Europeans visited it, but 
the few that did were enthusiastic and lead- 
ers of thought. Possibly one-thirteenth of 
our people saw it, but they will leaven a 
large lump. Coincident with the fair, and 
an essential part of its unique character and 
influence, were the many gatherings of men 
and women, foreign and native, Christian 
and otherwise, who listened to, and to some 
extent discussed, statements of belief upon 
a diversity of subjects, high and low, mun- 
dane and supernal, the utmost liberty of 
expression being sought and attained and 
catholicity exhibited. 

Great Britain has rejoiced over the mar- 
riage of Prince George and Princess Mary 
of Teck. After a prolonged fight in the 
Commons Mr, Gladstone has there carried 
through a home rule measure for Ireland, 
which, naturally, was defeated in the Lords, 
a result that has served to accelerate the 
movement for the abolition or reform of the 
upper house, as have the more recent re- 
jections by the same body of the bills affect- 
ing social reforms introduced by the Lib- 
erals and passed in the House. Ulster has 
been very truculent. The Welsh have made 
some, but not marked, gains toward dis- 
establishment. Commercially and industri- 
ally it has been a year of reverses, a falling 
off in revenues and added distress for the 
agriculturalist, American women’s inves- 
tigations have forced the English officials 
in India to acknowledge gross social evils 
in the army life. 

France has been forced to acknowledge 
the venality of her legislators and of the 
celebrated De Lesseps family. Cabinets 
have come and gone with Carnot still en- 
trenched in his position as president and in 
the affections of the people. Anarchy has 
even entered within the House of Deputies 
and hurled a bomb, which has proved a 
boomerang, for the republic is now assured 
of the nerve of its premier and its legis- 
lators. Repressive laws have been passed 
that before could not have been secured, and 
liberals for a time have become conserva- 
tives in the face of the foe—anarchy. Ap- 
parently the alliance with Russia has been 
more firmly cemented than ever before. 
Siam has been robbed by France of much of 
her territory, England and China simply 


insisting that their own aspirations territo- 


rially be respected. 
' Russia has confined itself to a tariff war 


with Germany, persistent persecutions of 


the Roman Catholics, Stundists and Jews, 
and to intrigues in Turkey and the minor 
border states. The friction between Sweden 
and Norway has increased rather than di- 
minished. In Germany anti-Semitism has 
declined, socialism increased, and the cleri- 
cals have given their voting strength to 
Chancellor Caprivi and made possible the 


passage of the army bill and the high tariffs 


with adjoining States, in return for which 
the Reichstag has voted to permit the re- 
turn of the Jesuits. Emperor William has 
made fewer sensational speeches and seems 
to be gaining in prudence. The masses 
in Belgium, so long disenfranchised, have 
forced a very great increase of the suffrage, 
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and, though temporarily defeated, a similar 
outcome is inevitable in Austria, 

Spain’s internal economy has improved, 
i, é., revenues have increased somewhat, but 
anarchy has been rampant, the tax burdens 
are still heavy, the recent war with the Rif- 
fians in Morocco has entailed a heavy ex- 
pense, and Cuba no longer can be bled to 
the utmost in order to fill the national ex- 
chequer. Italy is honeycombed with infi- 
delity and venality, and the revelations of 
the past year have proved this in the most 
marked way. Socialistic riots in Sicily are 
the omens of the popular unrest, and the 
new premier, Crispi, is so committed to the 
maintenance of the Triple Alliance that no 
reduction in the army or diminution of the 
tax burdens can be expected. 

In South Africa the forces of the English 
traders have relentlessly slaughtered the 
Matabele. The French dominion in Mada- 
gascar has proved hostile to Christianity 
and the native welfare. British arms have 
straightened out the feuds in Uganda, dis- 
creditable alike to Protestant and Catholic, 
and the grip of British power upon Egypt 
has been strengthened. Australasia has 
passed through the throes of a financial and 
industrial collapse, surpassed only by that 
in the United States.. Four million people 
had borrowed $2,000,000,000 from English 
investors, and the result was inevitable. 

The Argentine Republic has recuperated 
somewhat from its panic. Brazil has wit- 
nessed internecine war, not yet finished, in 
which the traditional instability of Latin 
republics has been proved, and as well the 
justness of an English statesman’s remark 
that it is impossible for any nation to exist 
without a pronounced religious basis. The 
Central American States have moved some- 
what toward confederation. Mexico has 
prospered financially and industrially, as 
has Canada, comparatively speaking, when 
compared with our own plight. Thanks— 
we must confess it—to a saner monetary and 
banking system. The advent of the Earl of 
Aberdeen as governor-general has given the 
Dominion a pronounced Christian philan- 
thropist as a nominal executive. 

The number of eminent dead is large. 
Religious forces are poorer because of the 
departure of the peerless preacher, Phillips 
Brooks, the saintly divine and educator, 
Andrew P. Peabody, the erudite and cath- 
olic Philip Schaff, and the brilliant, en- 
thusiastic Charles F. Deems. Political and 
civic forces miss the statesman and leader, 
James G. Blaine, the pure and philanthropic 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the courageous, patri- 
otic, gentlemanly Hamilton Fish. The na- 
tional Supreme Court no longer includes 
the learned L. Q, Lamar, or the wise, inde- 
fatigable E. Blatchford. The literature of 
history never more will be enriched by Fran- 
cis Parkman’s pen, and Shakespeare’s plays 
will not have Edwin Booth’s masterly inter- 
pretations. Education hereafter will miss 
the generous gifts of Leland Stanford and 
A. J. Drexel, and the noble personality of 
S. C. Armstrong lives only in his words, his 
pupils and his great work at Hampton and 
its offspring. 

Abroad science has lost John Tyndall; lit- 
erature, Benjamin Jowett and H. A. Taine; 
music, Gounod and Tschaikowsky; state- 
craft, Marshal McMahon and M. Jules Ferry; 
and religion, Dr. Andrew A. Bonar and Rey. 
R. W. McAll, the founder of the McAll 
mission work in France. 


“Good singing, seats free, no collection!” 


These are some of the inducements set forth 
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in a card announcing revival services. The 
implication in the latter consideration may 
have its weight in some quarters, but it isa 
suggestive commentary on the aversion, of the 
average non-church-goer to the contribution 
box. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. |” 

The Week of Prayer may be expected 
to be observed this winter with unusual 
earnestness. Probably each such annual 
period awakens a somewhat deeper and 
broader religious feeling than any of its 
predecessors. During the previous year 
the number of Christians has been enlarged 
considerably, There are hundreds and thou- 
sands more people who pray. The number 
of individuals who connect the week in their 
minds with some special spiritual quicken- 
ing in auswer to prayer or some long desired 
conversion brought about and who therefore 
welcome it with increasing appreciation, is 
larger every year than ever before. i 

But this winter the intelligent Christian 
also perceives in an uncommon degree that 
the nations of men are restless as they sel- 
dom have been in history, that society every- 
where is fermenting ominously, and that 
while all signs point to great changes soon 
to come they do not indicate so clearly 
what these changes are to be. Throughout 
the whole of human histoty such epochs 
have been, followed by fresh and. striking 
evidences of the presence and power of God 
among men, and He has answered the 
prayers of His church again and again at 
such times most significantly. His people 
now should expect Him to do so once more, 

Moreover, at present thousands have a 
more personal reason for special prayer. 
Rarely, especially in our own country, have 
those in greater or less financial peril or 
positive distress been so numerous. In 
spite of probable exaggerations of the num- 
ber of persons unable to obtain work and 
suffering for the very necessaries of life, it 
unquestionably is very large and includes 
many who heretofore have prospered rea- 
sonably. All such needy ones who are ac- 
customed to pray, as well as many who 
never have prayed much in the past, and all 
who, although spared personal privations, 
are saddened by the distress of which they 
are aware and can only help a little to re- 
lieve—all these will make new and earnest 
use of such a period as the Week of Prayer. 
And, although many may not pray for the 
conversion of the world as earnestly as for 
what seems to be more vitally and immedi- 
ately necessary to them, their prayers will 
not enter the divine ear in vain, and will 
help to promote that appreciation of trust 
in God and of the seriousness and impor- 
tance of the spiritual life which are essen- 
tial factors in the winning of the world to 
Christ. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The holiday adjournment of Congress has 
forbidden direct advance toward a settle- 
ment of the Hawaiian question, or a definite 
statement of the fiscal and tariff policy of 
the administration, but it has not. prevented 
the sub-committee of the Senate committee 
on foreign relations from beginning an in- 
vestigation of all the events and correspond- 
ence relative to the United States and 
Hawaii, nor has it served to conceal the 
fact that our national treasury is in a most 
precarious condition and the dominant 
party still uncertain as to how to remedy 
the situation. Secretary Carlisle’s proposi- 
tion to issue bonds wins the approval © 
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Eastern and Northern men, but not that of 
those of the South and West. His estimate of 
the probable deficit is almost universally held 
to be far too low, and no one can tell how 
great a reduction in revenue the Wilson bill 
will bring, if passed. Diversity of opinion 
exists among the majority as to the manner 
of bridging the chasm between revenue and 
outgo, and no definite proposition has yet 
emerged from the majority of the ways and 
means committee or President Cleveland. 
The minority of the House committee, to 
which was referred the varying resolutions 
respecting the United States and Hawaii, 
has given its report to the public in advance, 
and it is a positive document, indicative of 
the free speech and trenchant argument 
that will abound when the debate reopens, 
Rev. O. P. Emerson, for many years secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Board of Missions, has 
appeared before the Senate sub committee 
during the past week and flatly contradicted 
Mr. -Blount’s witnesses and inferences. 
Other Hawaiian residents of unblemished 
character are in Washington for a like pur- 
pose, and Messrs. Blount and Stevens are 
to appear and submit to cross examination. 
This investigation of investigators prom- 
ises to be broad enough to cover all the 
essential facts and thorough enough to get 
at the truth. 


We hail the birth of the. Anti-Spoils 
League. For reasons quite obvious, but 
here unnecessary to review, the movement 
for civil service reform has not been a 
popular one. It has grown and accom- 
plisbed much, but scholars and idealists 
have been its mainstay financially and mor- 
ally. Thatit has not been popular is seen 
by the fact that only 5,000 active members 
are enrolled in the twenty-three leagues 
associated with the national society. Now 
it is proposed to make the movement popu- 
lar, intelligible to the taxpayer and the real- 
ist. To secure this end the machinery is now 
at work. The name Anti-Spoils League has 
been chosen. Hon. Carl Schurz is to serve 
as the first president, and a strong circular 
letter has been issued to which is appended 
an enrollment pledge. Membership is to 
be without dues and the machinery is to be 
simple. We are glad to indorse the move- 
ment and print the following pledge: 


THE ANTI-SPOILS LEAGUE. 


We hereby declare ourselves in favor of the 
complete abolition of the spoils system from 
the public service—believing that system to 
be unjust, undemocratic, injurious to political 
parties, fruitful of corruption, a burden to 
legislative and executive officers and in every 
way opposed to the principles of good govern- 
ment, 

We call upon all in authority to extend to 
the utmost the operation of the present reform 
laws; and, by additional legislation, to carry 
the benefits of the merit system to the farthest 
possible limits under our national, State and 
municipal governments. 


The drift of the day toward a reform in 
administering municipal affairs is indicated 
in the composition of the cabinet or staff of 
assistants which Mayor Schieren of Brook- 
lyn has called about him, to aid him in ad- 
ministering the affairs of a city possessing 
an ideal charter and a people insistent—as 
the election of Nov. 7 demonstrated—that 
‘ring politics’? must die. Mayor Schieren 
has been absolutely indifferent to the polit- 
ical affiliations of the men of his choice, 
ability to execute, personal integrity and 
sympathy with his ideals have been the 
essentials demanded. In other words, he 
has proceeded as he would have if he had 

; been planning to collect and spend the same 
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amount of personal capital. This indiffer- 
ence to the machine politicians and the re- 
sult it may have upon State and national 
politics is staggering to ‘‘the machine,” but 
it is delightful to the sensible taxpayer. No 
mayor in the country, unless it be Bancroft 
of Cambridge, enters upon the new year 
with such liberty to do well, and no city’s 
record will surpass Brooklyn’s in interest 
and value at the close of 1894. May it equal 
the anticipations of good citizens every- 
where, for the eyes of the nation are upon 
the city, Another indication of the drift of 
the day is the call issued for a conference in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 26, to discuss the 
problem of municipal reform, the invitation 
being given by the Municipal League of that 
city and the call being signed by such men 
as Editors R. W. Gilder, George W. Childs, 
E. D. Mead and E:.L. Godkin, Rev. Messrs. 
Lyman Abbott, Edward Everett Hale, Wash- 
ington Gladden, Presidents Eliot, Pepper, 
Gilman and Walker, Professors R. T. Ely 
and H. E. Adams and Citizens James C. Car- 
ter, Richard Henry Dana, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Charles Francis Adams, Marshall 
Field, Theodore Roosevelt, Abram S. Hewitt 
and 8. B. Capen. Reports on the exact state 
of affairs in our cities are to be made, Plans 
are to be formed, after free debate and sug- 
gestion, and it is possible that a national 
confederation of such clubs as the Municipal 
Leagues of Boston and Philadelphia and the 
City Club of New York may be formed. In 
any event, the gathering together of such a 
body of men to debate such a theme and 
outline a campaign against such an evil is 
an event of unusual significance. 


But the reverse side of the medal must 
be shown. The extraordinary Grand Jury 
of New York City has failed to find indict- 
ments against two police officials charged. 


-by Dr. Parkhurst and his society with gross 


neglect of duty, the jury contenting itself 


»with a mild injunction to the police com- 


missioners to co-operate heartily with Dr. 
Parkhurst’s society. Dr. Parkhurst, never- 
theless, persists in filing charges against 
captains and inspectors, only to have them 
ignored thus far by the police commission- 
ers, and the inevitable logic of it all is that 
not, until the commissioners are routed can 
any reform come. Fortunately, there are 
signs of demoralization and disintegration 
in that body, and when the exposé comes 
it is likely to be sudden and decisive. 
Had the citizens elected a district attorney 
who could be depended upon to do his 
duty as a prosecuting attorney the out- 
look would be brighter, but as a matter 
of fact the office is to be filled by an elo- 
quent tool of Tammany, whose past admin- 
istration of the office is ominous of the 
insincerity and laxity that will prevail, and 
he, to make the farce complete, has ap- 
pointed as assistant a former clergyman, 
now a blatant infidel and rampant anarch- 
ist, Hugh Pentecost. Crossing the river 
to Kings County, the outlook for justice 
is brighter. Though Judge Cullen has 
granted a stay to Boss McKane from an 
immediate execution of Judge Barnard’s 
sentence—and this, be it noted, because of 
an alleged technical flaw—the extraordi- 
nary grand jury of the county has found 
no less than eleven indictments against him, 
and he had to secure bail for $32,000 to 
escape spending New Year’s Day in jail. 
He is charged with assault, conspiracy, op- 
pression, criminal contempt and miscon- 
duct, and it would:seem that ere long he 
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ought to be a pupil in Sing Sing instead 
of a Methodist Sunday school superintend- 
ent at Gravesend. Besides, twenty-one of 
his satellites and fellow office holders at 
Gravesend are indicted. 


The sudden expression of party or per- 
sonal hatred ending in personal violence, 
which disgraced the House of Commons 
earlier in the year, was partially atoned for 
last week by the deliberate applause and 
compliments given by his opponents, nota- 
bly Mr. Balfour, to the veteran premier as 
he entered the House on the morning of 
his eighty-fourth birthday, jaunty as a boy 
and as alert as a youthful warrior. Mr. 
Gladstone may be obstinate, inconsistent 
and disagreeably omniscient, but he is the 
great personality in Europe today. Bis- 
marck’s sun has waned. Gladstone’s still 
gives light and heat. 


Italy has an agrarian revolution pending. 
The Sicilian anti-tax riots are ominous. 


Senator Proctor’s bill for the union of Utah 
and Nevada as one State ought to have careful 
consideration. It might remedy one evil and 
prevent another. 


Pendergrast, the assassin of Mayor Carter 
Harrison, has been declared sane and guilty 
by ajury. If the higher courts do not delay 
execution, has he Governor Altgeld to rely 
upon? 

Andrew Carnegie offers to add $1 to every 
dollar given by the citizens of Pittsburgh for 
the relief of the unemployed of that city, and 
this up to a limit of $5,000 a day for the next 
two months. Thisis munificent, but there are 
some who say it is not transparent. 


Those Southern governors—some of them 
may have hazy views on finance, but they gen- 
erally can be counted on to execute the law. 
Driven from Coney Island and New Orleans 
the prize fighters chose Jacksonville as a 
Mecca where law could be defied. Governor 
Mitchell was tardy in getting aroused but he 
now seems to be too much for the “ gentle- 
manly sports’ and the “‘ bruisers.”’ 


Norway is facing the annual elections, and a 
Radical majority, which is likely, will bring 
to a head a long impending conflict. Norway 
insists on a foreign policy which will give 
Norwegian, as well as Swedish, representa- 
tives in the diplomatic and consular service. 
Sweden, hitherto less belligerent than Norway, 
is now becoming aroused. Meanwhile Radical 
sentiment grows in Norway, the King of Swe- 
den shows no sign of relenting from his in- 
terpretation of the Act of Union of 1814, and 
the political temperature in Scandinavia is as 
hot as its climate is cold. 


The New England Railroad is the last vic- 
tim of various diseases that have made the 
year notable for the number of roads affected 
and the mileage now in the hands of the 
courts. Several features of this year’s record 
make lovers of honesty grieve. It would ap- 
pear as if railway officials’ testimony as to 
solvency was unreliable, that factional su- 
premacy is of more consequence than the best 
interests of all concerned, and that receivers 
are not always wise or squarein their decrees. 
Nothing that we might say on the first point 
could exceed in bluntness and severity the 
comments of the financial editors of the sec- 
ular press made during the past week. : 


SS nt 


We rarely read of bequests by colored peo- 
ple to institutions for the benefit of their own 
race. But last week a bequest to Harvard 
University was announced from the widow of 
Lewis Hayden, who was once the colored mes- 
senger of Governor Andrew; and the will of 
Thomy Lafon, a wealthy negro of New Or- 
leans, who died a few days ago, distributes 
$214,000 to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, most of which are exclusively for 
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whites. Were these gifts made from grati- 
tude because of the interest of whites in the 
welfare of the negroes, or from the conviction 
that they would thus answer the most press- 
ing need? 


IN BRIEF. 


We wish every one of our great family of 
readers a Happy New Year. We are grateful 
for many expressions of the same wish for us, 
and, a8 we journey on together another year, 
we hope that our relations will continue to be 
mutually helpful. A happy year means, let 
us not forget, 365 happy days, and when we 
have learned to live on the day by day prin- 
ciple as Dr. Cuyler, elsewhere in this issue, 
so well puts it, we have found the secret of 
happiness and usefulness. 


The new year is not well begun by any 
church whose pastor’s salary is still unpaid. 


Don’t leave the worthy cause of ministerial 
relief off your schedule of beneyolences this 
year. 


Pass along the good things the old year has 
left you that the new year may he more 
welcome. 


What a people we are! Last year the grand 
total of pieces of domestic mail handled by 
the post office officials of our nation was 5,021,- 
841,056. 


No person who desires to remember the 
events which have signalized the year 1893 
should fail to read our review of its important 
occurrences and movements at home and 
abroad. 


Word comes from St. Louis that the Pilgrim 
Church has been trying to induce Dr. Webb 
to stay there permanently. His modesty pre- 
vents him from saying as much in his letter 
on page 16. Boston would much miss his 
helpful presence. 


Now all ye State secretaries, scribes of con- 
ferences, clerks of churches, if you have not 
attended to your duty already, send your re- 
turns in at once to the proper authorities, 
that the Year-Book, all the figures for which 
were due last Monday, may be speedily forth- 
coming. 


It is well worth noting that certain English 
Wesleyans, as antipodal in their views as Dr. 
Riggs and Hugh Price Hughes, are working 
together in harmony in inducing their brethren 
to accept in a measure the system of super- 
vision by bishops which is such a unique 
feature of Methodism in this country. 


The New York Observer intimates that the 
illegible handwriting of ministers is calling 
forth shocking profanity from the typesetters. 
But the articles written by some Presbyterian 
_ ministers on recent controversies have occa- 
sionally shown indications that permissible 
language was inadequate to express the em- 
phasis of their feelings. 


This year the Week of Prayer comes later 
than usual—when the pressure of the work of 
the first days of January is past. It comes in 
the midst of peculiar business trials. Why 
should not each Christian set himself, as in 
the earlier days, to pray for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the world with that large faith 
which grasps the great promises of God? 


There is a man traveling about the country 
visiting physicians and medical schools and 
showing his heart beats for lucre. That is to 
say, he has survived an operation that enables 

the observer to gaze upon his heart. His only 
‘source of income now is his phenomenality. 
Let not a surgical examination be necessary 
in order to have your heart beats visible this 
winter! 


2 A feature in the Congregationalist Handbook 
which is attracting much favorable notice is 
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the plan whereby each prayer meeting topic 
is opened up with a few suggestive comments 
designed to aid the men and women in the 
pews in preparing for and participating in the 
meeting. A further advantage might come 
from the pastor’s assigning in advance to cer- 
tain persons these phases of the general theme, 


How small are the pebbles that obstruct the’ 
progress of the King’s chariot! A Southern 
board of church trustees once opposed the 
opening of the galleries free because it would 
involve an extra cost for sawdust and spit. 
toons. Dean Hole tells of a bishop who ob- 
jected to making the seats of a new church 
free because it would necessitate an increase 
in the number of the police. 


Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire, 
we believe, was the first book chosen in the 
course of the C. L. 8. C., and the graduates of 
the first class, of 1882, will remember the 
toilsome path they found it. Its author, Dr. 
Charles Merivale, dean of Ely, Eng., died last 
week, Dec. 27, at the age of eighty-five years. 
He was a learned and prolific writer and also 
translated the Iliad into English rhymed 
verse. 


It has been aptly said that the Chinese are 
as conspicuous by their absence from the pau- 
per and criminal classes as some other nation- 
alities are by their presence. But it is not 
generally known how much the despised sons 
of the Flowery Kingdom contribute to mis- 
sions and charities. A significant straw was 
the Christmas collection made recently by a 
Chinese Sunday school in this city to the fund 
for the relief of the unemployed. 


A sign of the increasing interest every year 
in the Forefathers is the fact that one of the 
most enthusiastic reports we have received 
comes from Knoxville, Tenn., where the Pil- 
grim Church, Rev. J. H. Frazee, pastor, 
spread its celebration over several days and 
imported speaking talent from the university 
of the State and the legal bench. Several 
lineal descendants of Pastor Robinson were in 
the congregations. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided 
that the liquor business is licensed, not to pro- 
tect it, but to protect the public against unre- 


- stricted sale of liquor; and that therefore a 


liquor dealer who holds a license is not thereby 
authorized to injure the property ef others. 
The case was one in which the owner of a resi- 
dence sued to recover damages on account of 
a saloon being placed near by. This seems to 
be the only sensible decision, yet it was only 
given on an appeal for a rehearing, after the 
opposite decision had been rendered. 


This notice was given on a recent Sabbath 
from the pulpit of one of our Brooklyn 
churches: ‘* For the coming year we shall use 
the prayer meeting topics as found in the 
Congregationalist Handbook for 1894. The 
children of the Mission Band will have the 
books on sale at the close of the service, price 
four cents each. The Mission Band will take 
care of the wholesale price, and the congre- 
gation is expected to attend to the retail 
price.’”’ Here is a hint to other mission circles 
or Sunday school classes. 


Not a few clergymen here and in Hngland 
use their bicycles just as the old Methodist 
circuit riders used their horses, viz., to further 
the interests of the kingdom, and if the terri- 
tory between the home and the place of 
preaching on a Sunday is to be traversed the 
bicycle is mounted. But dear old Dr. J. G. 
Paton says such sights will never be seen in 
the South Sea Islands as “‘ young men riding 
on bicycles on the Lord’s Day,” and the joke 
of it is he said it in the pulpit of an English 
Presbyterian who uses a bicycle, and consid- 
ers it a good friend not to be despised even on 
Sunday. 


Each additional Congregationalist Service 
issued adds to the volume of appreciative 


S 
words regarding the quality of the work and 
the opportuneness of the idea behind these 
services, Number 4, A Service for the New 
Year, was used in many churches last Sunday, 
while other churches preferred to defer its’ use 
until next Sunday. Number 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins, is now ready. It‘is the first of a 
group of four, known as Eventide Services, 
any one of which can be used independently 
of the other three. The orders already re- 
ceived indicate a widespread demand. 


The committee of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of Washington and Northern Idaho 
urges that the closing day of the Week of 
Prayer, Jan. 14, be devoted to personal work 
in the place of the usual lesson study,.and it 
suggests that the time is specially appropriate 
in view of the beginning of a new course of 
study. The concerted efforts of parents, Sun- 
day school officers and teachers to bring young 
people to confess Christ will have large re- 
sults at this time, and will deeply affect the 
Sunday school work of the years on which we, 
now enter. 


How the prospectus varies with the point 
of view! What is the corrective of Italia’s 
woes? asked Chauncey Depew of an Italian 
statesman. ‘ Getting our currency on a sound 
basis and reducing our navy and army.’”’ The 
same question was put to a Roman ecclesias- 
tic. ‘The restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pope and the readjustment of the Ital- 
ian provinces,” said he. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’’? ‘‘Our money has no basis of value 
with the standards of the world, our army 
and navy cost more than we can pay, and our 
politicians are thieves,’’ replied a merchant. 
Reducing the statements to their common fac- 
tor, the ecclesiastic seems to be lonesome. 


That is a fine bit of analysis which Mrs. 
Deland gives in her new story, Philip and His 
Wife, that opens in the January Atlantic. 
She says of Cecil that though beautiful the 
beauty was less noticeable ‘‘than was that 
peculiar brutality one sees sometimes in re- 
fined and cultivated faces which have known 
nothing but ease; faces which have never 
known eagerness, because all their desires are 
at hand; nor pity, because they have never 
suffered; nor humility, because their tribu- 
tary world has made their sins those of omis- 
sion rather than of commission.’”’ No super- 
ficial generalization that! 


How many families in the interests of char- 
ity omitted the usual interchange of Christ- 
mas gifts this year? The head of one family 
broke over the rule and gave a reminder to 
each of the other members. When the good 
wife saw the only empty place at his end of 
the table on Christmas morning she quietly 
deposited there an envelope inclosing a slip 
on which was written, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” The preachers have 
been telling us for years that gifts of sacrifice 
would bless the giver and the recipient, and 
that one’s full duty in the line of giving was 
not done until he gave until he felt it. If one 
of the results of the present season of suffer- 
ing and want would be larger giving in the 
future it could indeed be said that “‘it’s an ill 
wind that blows no good.” 


Bishop J. M. Thoburn of India notices, 
“with some amusement and perhaps With a 
little concern,’ that the native converts are 
putting on more style than formerly: 


Twenty-five years ago our preachers were 
all called munshi, or, at least, this was the 
common title for the better class of mission 
helpers. Now, every preacher is called ‘* Padri 
Sahib.” The titles of Mr. and Mrs. are used 
freely. Many of the teachers are ‘‘ Master 
A,” ‘Master B,” etc., a title unknown in this 
region twenty years ago. A brother whom I 
knew long years ago as Dr. Parker’s bearer 
was spoken ofeas “Dr.” Prem Singh. A 
woman whom I knew as a Bible reader in 
former days was spoken of as “ Dr.”’ Shulluk. 
In short, our Christian community, so far as 
its social life is concerned, is-in a transition 
state. 
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This is interesting. It almost justifies coin- 
ing the saying that one touch of vanity makes 
the whole world kin. 


Has the tide turned? If so, praise the Lord! 
A year ago a New York court decided that a 
person’s lineaments could not be perpetuated 
* publicly in bronze or marble without the con- 
sent of his kindred. A month or more ago a 
Boston judge decided that the secular press 
should not give reports of the testimony in a 
particular suit then being tried. Within a 
fortnight a Rhode Island judge has given the 
clerk of his court power to withhold at dis- 
cretion from newspapers the papers in suits 
for divorce. And now Judge McAdam of 
New York City has joined the noble ranks of 
the defenders of individual privacy, with a 
decision denying the right of a publisher to 
use the name and portrait of an unwilling 
competitor in a prize contest for popularity. 
Says the judge: 


If a person can be compelled to submit to 


have the use of his name and his profile put: 


up inthis manner for public criticism to test 
his popularity with certain people, he could 
be required to submit to the same test as to 
his honesty or morality, or any other virtue 
or vice he was supposed to possess, and the 
victim selected would either have to vindicate 
his character in regard to the virtue or vice 
selected or be declared inferior to his com- 
petitor, a comparison which might prove most 
odious. 


The Sacred Heart Review, the brightest and 
most vigilant of our Roman Catholic contem- 
poraries, is disturbed because we referred to 
Professor Mivart’s public submission to the 
Congregation of the Index as ‘‘supine.” It 
wishes that the community 
Could have a law forbidding any one to edit a 
religious paper who could not prove posses- 
sion of sufficient imagination and flexibility 
of mind to enable him to comprehend and ap- 
preciate, a little, the point of view of persons 
who do not think as he does, 

The implication being that we lack the requi- 
site imagination and flexibility. Possibly the 
indictment is just. Weconfess that we have 
not that flexibility of mind which is so essen- 
tial to a Catholic journalist, making him the 
mere register of the decrees of the hierarchy, 
nor do we covet the art. The Sacred Heart Re- 
view dislikes the word “supine,” and asks, 
“Was Abraham’s obedience ‘supine,’ when 
he put the knife to the throat of his son at 
God’s command?’ It seems to us that before 
we can admit the pertinency of the question 
the burden of proof rests upon the Sacred 
Heart Review to, prove that the dictum of the 
limited number of ecclesiastics who form the 
Congregation of the Index are synonymous 
with ‘“‘God’s command.’”’ But here again, we 
suppose, we have shown lack of imagination, 


etc. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM BOSTON. 

Fully the usual number of special reli- 
gious services ushered the old year out and 
the new yearin. The congregation at Trin- 
ity sadly missed Phillips Brooks, whose 
presence and words have for so many years 
been the charm and inspiration of that sol- 
emn midnight gathering. The words of 
its present rector, Dr. E. W. Donald, were, 
however, well suited to the occasion and 
his manner hardly less intense than that of 
his renowned predecessor. The Baptists, 
with a considerable infusion of other de- 
nominations, rallied at Music Hall and at 
the Clarendon Street Church, while there 
were impressive services at two of the 
Unitarian churches, Dr. [ale’s and King’s 
Chapel. 

The two sermons preached during the day 
by Dr. P. S. Moxom at the Commonwealth 
Avenue Baptist Church were his last utter- 
ances as pastor, He wisely refrained from 
allusion to any of the differences which 
have given him dnd his people an un- 
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pleasant notoriety, and his discourses were 
touchingly simple, direct and appealing. 
Whatever opposition there may have been 
to Dr. Moxom in his own parish, few min- 
isters have been so highly respected through- 
out the city and so influential in movements 
touching the educational, social and moral 
welfare of all the people. In him the 
broadest culture and fine scholarly instincts 
are joined with a warm, devoted heart. 
That a place of large usefulness and years 
of worthy service await him is the hope 
and expectation of his wide circle of friends. 
Phases of the Industrial Situation. 

Extra attractions at some of the rescue 
missions are the ‘‘ soup kitchens,’’ now open 
in several instances for the first time. One 
may get an idea of what is offered the hun- 
gry men out of work by this bill of fare of 
the Union Rescue Mission on Kneeland 
Street. 

Rich beef stew, 
Mutton stew, 
Baked beans, Gi ws ce ce 
Generous ‘helps’? are the rule. Behind 
this venture are several State Street bank- 
ers, who hope to see it become self-support- 
ing, though necessarily the expense at the 
start is considerable. At the Pitts Street 
Mission five-cent meals are served. Baked 
beans and occasionally a raw onion, together 
with bread and coffee, are the staple diet. 
Every day two or three hundred, and some- 
times 400, men are fed. Many of them are 
of the better class of laborers. At night 
about one hundred men are regularly ac- 
commodated with cot-beds in the basement 
for five cents apiece. 

The Trinity Church ‘‘pawn shop,” of 
which the papers are talking, is merely one 
branch of the large charitable work carried 
on by that active Episcopal church. The 


with bread and coffee 
“ 6 “ ¢ 


plan is one which Dr. Donald brought with i 


him from New York. It is intended to help 
the needy ones of his own parish only by 
making a loan of money in exchange for 
various small articles. A small rate of in- 
terest is charged. The project is under the 


charge of the parish visitor, who has an: 


office at Trinity House on Burroughs Place. 
When reports of the plan first appeared 
many people coming from distant places 
sought to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and some were vexed because they could 
receive no help. 

Caring for the Waifs. 

Although the Home for Little Wanderers 
has a widespread reputation, few persons are 
as well acquainted as they should be with 
the details of its work. From the time of 
its establishment in 1866, on Baldwin Place, 
the home has been supported entirely by 
charity. The management from the begin- 
ning has been non-sectarian. Its constitu- 
tion demands that, of its fifteen managers, 
no more than four shall belong to the same 
denomination. As a matter of fact, it has 
been unusual to have less than six denom- 
inations represented. The requirements re- 
garding the children who enter are also 
liberal, so that any homeless child of proper 
age and suitable health is welcome at its 
doors. 

One should not get the idea that children 
who enter the home are in a reform school. 
When it was surrounded by a ‘‘sea of pov- 
erty, destitution and crime’’ at the North 
End, it used to be spoken of as a ‘‘life- 
saving station.”” But its object has always 
been best described by the word ‘‘ home.”’ 
This idea is more strongly emphasized now 
by the new building and its surroundings 
on West Newton Street thanformerly. The 
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workers not only take in children from 


homes full of vice and misery, but they 


seek them out from the prisons, reforma- 
tories and poorhouses, to lift them up and 
surround them with the influences of a 
pure home life. The mission work is fur- 
ther extended by sending out children to 
live in Christian families, while their friends 
at the home continue to show their interest 
by calling upon them. Later they go out 
into the world, there to make return for 
the kindness and charity which saved them 
in early life. 

The first question of families who ask for 
children relates usually to the child’s mor- 
als. Good manners and morals are taught 
at all times, and the religious instruction in 
the regular social and temperance meetings 
and the Sunday school have led many chil- 
dren in early life to lay the foundations of 
sincere Christian lives. The children are 
taught at the home rather than in the pub- 
lic schools, for two reasons—their number is 
continually changing, and they must be 
where visitors can see them. In the school- 
rooms, playrooms and bedrooms sun and 
light are freely admitted, so that one would 
scarcely believe that the children could ever 
have a sick day. Mention should also be 
made of the summer home at Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Children have come to 
the home from every State in New England, 
and occasionally from the West, every one 
‘¢from an inheritance of misfortune.’’ The 
letters received in great numbers from those 
who have left are sufficient proof of the grat- 
itude felt toward the home, 

‘Seven years ago the cost of maintenance 
of a child at the home for one year was 
eighty dollars; now it is sixty-two dollars. 
The total number of children who have been 
helped is 7,000—345 during the past year. 
Of the whole number 5,000 have been placed 
in Christian families. These figures show 
that the work has been powerful and pro- 
gressive, and that it is worthy of the support 
of all who desire to help the army of waifs. 


Boston’s Growing Business. 

The management of the business affairs 
of a great city like Boston involves plans 
and expenditures which require abilities in 
administration equal to the demands of the 
very largest corporations in the country. 
Boston employs at some times as many as 
8,000 men, and its receipts and expenditures 
amount to nearly $60,000,000 annually. It 
carries on in the courts about 1,000 lawsuits 
in a year, and these are of great variety. 
In 1892 it was sued by 160 persons who 
claimed to have been injured in the public 
streets and entitled to damages. The city 
sued sixty-nine persons for polluting its 
water supply, and thirty individuals and 
corporations for violating the building laws. 
Hither in the hospitals or elsewhere, 220,000 
cases, including duplicates, had free medical 
attendance within the year. 

The city is expending large sums in ex- 
tending and beautifying its parks, and its 
park system, as already developed, is be- 
coming one of the finest in the world. The 
last report of the commissioners will be a 
surprise to many citizens, who have not real- 
ized the wealth of boulevards, landscapes, 
lakes and vistas which almost completely 
encircle the city and extend in various direc- 
tions into the suburbs. One can not only 
pass quickly from the busy streets into se- 


s 


questered lanes and roads, but can pass : 


along splendid park roads from one part 
of the city to another. The new Harvard 
Bridge uniting Boston with Cambridge is a 
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noble specimen of the city’s outdoor attrac- 
tions, and with its great length and gener- 
ous width, its pure sea air and distant views 
of wooded and villaed hights, is unsurpassed 
in America except by the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Every year Boston adds to its attractions, 
both out of doors and in, asa place of resi- 
dence without a superior in the country. 
Tremont Temple’s Future. 

Tremont Temple, the scene of so many 
stirring gatherings in past years, is still 
boarded up and barricaded against the pub- 
lic, as it has been ever since the fire of last 
spring. The property belongs to the Tre- 
mont Temple Baptist Church, of which Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer is pastor, and its committee 
is perfecting plans and considering estimates 
for rebuilding on the same spot. So many 
changes in the legal requirements of build- 
ing have been made within a few years that 
it has been impossible to make rapid head- 
way. That the Temple will be rebuilt, 
however, is a certainty. For two or three 
weeks, beginning last Monday, Jan. 1, the 
Tremont Temple Church, which now wor- 
ships at Music Hall, will hold union meet- 
ings with the Park Street Church every 
evening during the week except Friday and 
Saturday. ce 


’ FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Christmas Festivities. 

On Christmas Sunday services in the 
churches were more than ordinarily inter- 
esting, even for the season of the year. 
Nearly everywhere preparations had been 
made for them with unusual care, so that, 
although decorations were largely given up 
that the cost might be saved for the poor, 
the services themselves were elaborate and 
attractive. In the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic churches prominence was given, as 
usual, to music, although the sermon was 
not forgotten. In these liturgical churches 
services appropriate to the day were held 
on Monday also, some of them beginning at 
midnight and continuing here and there till 
into the afternoon and evening. Romanists 
placed the emphasis on the early mass and 
on stately and soul stirring music; Angli- 
cans on the early sacrament and music in 
harmony with the traditions of the day. In 
both communions the sermon, or address, 
was of comparatively slight importance. 
In St. Paul’s Church (Reformed Episcopal) 
the representatives of a dozen different de- 
nominations met together to show their 
fraternal spirit and unitedly express their 
thanks for the great gift which God has 
made the world. This service, which has 
now been repeated for several years, has be- 
- come very popular and is always crowded. 
' This year a Methodist minister preached 
from Bishop Fallows’s pulpit and to the edi- 
fication of all who heard him. 

In a few of the non-liturgical Protestant 
churches there were services on Monday, 
but the gatherings on that day were, for the 
most part, in the nature of festive gather- 
ings for the young, and were social rather 
than distinctively religious. In the mis- 
sions connected with the stronger churches 
Christmas has been kept up through the 
week, to the great delight of those who re- 
ceive presents and to the great weariness of 
those who give them. Yet neither those 
who give or those who receive would be 
willing to do without these glad memorial 
services. At the Union Park Church, in ac- 
cordance with its custom, in the evening the 
first part of the Messiah was rendered by 
‘the quartet and the finely trained chorus 
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choir. In spite of bad weather the house 
was full. This was the fiftieth song service 
given in this church under the same leader, 
and always to the great satisfaction of the 
audience. The power which the words and 
music of the Messiah have over the people 
is a testimony, not to be set aside, to their 
faith in Him whom they commemorate. 
It is certain that in their best and most ex- 
alted moods few persons are unbelievers. 

In general, throughout the city and the 
West, Christmas resembles a New England 
Thanksgiving. It is a day of feasting rather 
than of worship. On the part of many mer- 
chants it is a day for the reckoning up of 
the profits of the holiday trade, which in 
Chicago has been better than was antici- 
pated; among the inmates of hospitals, 
asylums, homes, houses of refuge and the 
like, it is a day of expectations, in most 
cases happily realized. At the Pacific Gar- 
den Mission, through the generosity of Mrs. 
George C, Walker, 600 men had a good din- 
ner. The Salvation Army, whose influence 
is increasing in the city, furnished a first- 
rate meal to 2,000 persons, most of whom 
entered the barracks where the tables were 
spread by ticket, though at last any who 
came were welcomed. 

At the Armour Mission not less than five 
thousand persons gathered during the day 
to see Mr. Armour and Dr. Gunsaulus, and 
to give as well as to receive presents. Much 
to his surprise Mr. Armour was made the re- 
cipient of a lamp wrought in iron, the work 
of the boys in the school, the design as well 
as the finish coming fromthem. Creditable 
as a work of art, it was a pleasant surprise 
to the great-hearted man, who has spent his 
money as if it were water in order to put 
the means of education within the reach of 
the poorest boys inthe city. At the Lake- 
side Free Kitchen only about four hundred 
applied in place of the more than two thou- 
sand who had previously clamored for food. 
The reason is that the central committee 
has decided that food and lodging at this 
great establishment shall hereafter be given 
only to those who are willing to. pay for 
them with three hours’ labor on the streets. 

Yet it must not be supposed that, encour- 
aging as the diminishing number of appli- 
cants seems to be, the suffering has really 
ceased or materially lessened. Reports of 
the most trustworthy kind picture the dis- 
tress in some sections of the city as heart- 
rending. Ata very large and representative 
gathering of the heads of various relief com- 
mittees at the Union League Club House 
Tuesday evening it was decided that at 
least $1,000,000 would be required to furnish 
work during the winter to the unemployed, 
and those present, with surprising unanim- 
ity, promised to do their part toward rais- 
ing this greatsum. The feeling is universal 
that giving without demanding work in re- 
turn is sure to do more harm than good. 


Mr. Stead’s Visit. 

At the Glenwood Training School, a sort 
of reform school not far from the city, the 
boys had a grand day. At the Waifs’ 
Home Superintendent Daniels, as is his 
wont, had tables set for his protégés, at 
which 1,200 of them ate all they could, 
This dinner was given on Sunday. Mr. 
Daniels, proud of what has been accom- 
plished for this army of street gamins, in- 
vited Mr. Stead te give them some advice, 
but the audience was rather too hilarious 
for the Englishman to bring into a listening 
mood, Tater in the week, at a meeting 
where members of various woman’s clxzbs 


for 


were present, Mr. Stead managed to crit- 
icise those women who spend their time 
in idleness in terms which excited consid- 
erable feeling on the part of the women, 
although not a few of them think, as is 
certainly the case, that his language was 
misunderstood. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the English editor is ready to score us 
for faults which some of us think we have 
done our best to remedy, and that in many 
other respects his advice is illy suited to the 
conditions of our American cities. Never- 
theless, we are willing to give him credit 
for the best of intentions, for ability and 
moral courage of no common order, and to 
heed his advice as far as we can. 

Our new mayor has been inaugurated 
without opposition, although the proofs of 
corruption in the election are said to be 
numerous enough to give the office to the 
Opposing candidate. Whether the threat~ 
ened prosecutions for fraudulent voting wilt 
be made is somewhat doubtful, although 
there are Democrats, not a few, who are 
ready to join Republicans in punishing it. 
The matter is under advisement, and if the 
money can be secured to meet the expense 
some persons who voted several times and 
in the name of some who were dead or 
absent from the city may find themselves 
in uncomfortable quarters before the next 
year is out. Meanwhile, Mr. Hopkins as- 
sumes his office and promises reforms, 
which, if carried out, will make him a bene- 
factor to the city. He finds the finances in 
bad shape, according to the report of the 
expert, who, during Acting Mayor Swift’s 
time, has been examining the books—almost 
$2,721,000 short, though there are assets 
against this, not yet available, of nearly 
$2,000,000. Many of the departments are 
badly managed, and in not a few of them 
business is almost demoralized. It will re- 
quire business ability of the first order, and 
unswerving honesty as well, to bring order 
out of this chaos. That the new mayor 
can do this in fifteen months, the time of 
his term, even if he be minded to attempt 
it, few believe, though all are ready with 
their sympathy and assistance if any desire 
in this direction is discovered. 


A Warning. 

The readers of the Congregationalist ought 
to be on their guard against a Nestorian 
Christian who calls himself Rabbi Baba. 
The secretaries of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions have not issued their 
warning against him a moment too soon. 
His attempts to raise money in larger sums 
than honest labor could secure led to his 
being confirmed in the Episcopal Church in 
New York and to his asking Archbishope 
Corrigan to receive him into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Before the latter had 
time to receive definite reports concerning 
him from Persia, Dr. Henson received him 
into the First Baptist Church here, although 
he was put on his guard against him by a 
missionary from Oroomiah who knew him 
well. The rabbi is a man of ability, an 
Oriental scholar of some repute, and evi- 
dently not averse to having friends in a 
good many different denominations. 

Not many men, after a pulpit service of 
more than ten years in a busy Western city, 
can draw an audience of fully 600 on a 
stormy night in the weektime to hear a 
lecture for which those attending are re- 
quired to pay. This testimony to the high 
position he occupies as a minister and asa 
citizen has been paid Rev. Dr. W. F. Day of 
Ottawa, as he gave, for the second time, his 
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lecture on The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
That the sum realized from the sale of tick- 
ets went for benevolence only enhances the 
honor which comes to one whose chief am- 
bition is to do good and who is never hap- 
pier than in sacrificing himself for others’ 
sake. 
pastorate has been productive of nothing 
but good, and we trust it will be continued 
many years to come. 


Chicago, Dec. 30. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 
Growth and Fellowship. 

Certain kinds of growth cannot be tabu- 
lated in our Year-Books. We kave known 
churches which under a. faithful ministry 
have really been born again, so that the 
whole church life has come to move ona 
higher plane, and yet in the figures of the 
Year-Book they appear no stronger, perhaps 
a little weaker, than before. It sometimes 
means quite as much for stable and honest 
church life when a pastor reports 100 names 
taken off the church rolls as when he re- 
cords 100 additions. 

Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, has been 
much prospered for the past year and a half 
under the pastorate of Rev. C. B. Moody, 
and has received during this time 152 mem- 
bers; but they will take another advance 
step in substantial progress when they carry 
out the resolution of a recent meeting to 
reduce the roll by using strong measures to 
induce all absent members, and those in the 
city who by removal have come within the 
bounds of other parishes, to take their let- 
ters. There is no more practical way of 
helping the fellowship of our churches in 
cities than by creating a sentiment in favor 
of making the transfer of church member- 
ship and residence come close together, and 
Pilgrim Church is setting a good example 
in a needed reform. 

The fellowship of the Minneapolis churches 
has had another very practical expression 
in the help recently given to Lyndale Church 
in its extremity. This church, in the flush 
of the ‘‘ good times,’ built, as the évent has 
shown, beyond its means, has found its debt 
burdensome, and this past summer could 
not provide for a floating debt of $4,000 
which came due. They voted, when times 
were darkest, to give up the church. Later 
a council was called to consider the situa- 
tion and a committee, of whom Rey. C. B. 
Moody was chairman, appointed to raise 

_ $2,000 of the $4,000 from the sister churches. 
Dr. Wells of Plymouth lent himself, heart 
and pocketbook, to the cause, and that con- 
gregation raised $1,000 for this purpose. 
At the meeting of the Congregational Club, 
Dec. 22, Mr. Moody was able to report the 
entire sum pledged, the church saved from 
present distress and a good outlook for the 
new pastorate, which begins in January. 

In St. Paul the fellowship of the churches 
has been wonderfully strengthened during 
the past four or five years. The movement 
dates back pretty definitely to the formation 
of the Congregational Union, early in 1888. 
That organization has brought our ministers 
and representative laymen together monthly 
for conference about the common work, and 
results have been accomplished in the plant- 
ing of three churches and several missions, 
which would have been utterly impossible 
without such an organization. Under the 
leadership of Mr. C. W. Hackett and our 
city missionary, Rev. J. B. Drew, the work 
has been pushed steadily forward through 
the hard times, and at, the annual meeting 


Here is a case where a prolonged 
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of the union in early January the building 
of two new chapels will be reported as part of 
the work of the past six months. 

An Interesting German Body. 

A topic came before the St. Paul Ministers’ 
Meeting, on Dec. 18, which is sure to have 
a wide discussion before long. Rev. H. H. 
Tleer, pastor of the German Evangelical In- 
dependent Church of the city, gave an ac- 
count of that group of churches with which 
he is connected. Their history reaches 
back in Germany to the union of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches affected in 
Prussia in 1817, the terms of agreement be- 
ing the acceptance of what was common in 
the symbols of the two bodies and the sub- 
stitution of the very words of Holy Scrip- 
ture for what was in contradiction. The 
unchurched condition of the German immi- 
grants in Missouri was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Richard Bigelow of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and he appealed to the 
university at Basle, which stood for the 
scheme of union, to serfd missionaries who 
could minister in one congregation alike to 
Lutherans and members of the Reformed 
Church, promising to see that such mission- 
aries should not suffer want. He kept this 
promise, gave liberally to the missionary 
work of the new churches and helped to 
build a college and theological school at 
Mathersville, Mo., where the ministers of 
this group of churches have been largely 
educated. 

These churches constitute the German 
Evangelical Synod of North America, and 
number nine hundred and forty congre- 
gations and are rapidly growing. 
traditions are thoroughly German; the unit 
in their church life seems to be the family, 
rather than the individual; they confirm 


‘and keep the Christian year, as in the 


ehurches from which they sprang, but in 
government they are purely Congregational. 
The most remarkable thing about them is 
that they do not consider themselves a 
church or denomination, but a form of 
missionary work among those scattered 
abroad, and they are expecting to unite with 
some larger denomination in the church 
of America. f 

At a meeting held within a year in Chi- 
cago, a vote of their ministers on the ques- 
tion, With what denomination ought we to 
affiliate? was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Congregationalists. Our work among the 
Germans is evidently older and more hope- 
ful than is generally known. 

Two Recent Dedications. 

A gratifying proof of the growth of the 
country or town churches in Minnesota is 
seen in two recent dedications, one at Little 
Falls, Rey. William Moore, pastor, Nov. 24, 
where a primitive wooden structure was re- 
placed by a commodious and well-appointed 
modern church, costing $6,000; and the 
other at Alexandria, Dec. 17, Rev. G. E. 
Soper, pastor, where the new building is 
of brick with brown stone trimmings and 
cost about $20,000, and this sum was fully 
pledged on the day of dedication. These 
neighboring pastors deserve much credit for 
the successful completion of their building 
enterprises, but-honor should not be with- 
held from those who have ministered before 
them in very humble edifices, and in many 
tears sown the seeds of the present prosper- 
ity. We remember visiting one of these 
fields when the work seemed almost a for- 
lorn hope, and we have prayed with more 
than one pastor in the other when burdens 
were heavy, and cannot forget how the 
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foundations of these churches rest on the 
sacrifices of the pioneer pastors. ; 

For more than eleven years I have shared © 
in the church life of this rapidly developing 
State, and not without some heart pangs do 
I step outside the bounds of its fellowship, 
perhaps not soon to return. J. He Cc. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 

W. St. Chad Boscawen concludes in the 
January Harper’s an article on Egypt and 
Chaldea in the Light of Recent Discoveries 
thus: ‘In the mounds of Chaldea, in the ruins 
of Southern Arabia, the shores and islands of 
the Persian Gulf, in the primitive settlements 
of Egypt, are to be found the buried pages of 
the opening chapters of the history of civiliza- 
tion.’’ : 

The Lust for Speech is a suggestive article 
in the Sunday School Times, by J. MacDonald 
Oxley, the Canadian author, in which he asks 
whether “‘ there is not an overplus of loquacity 
(in the sphere of religious work) which makes 
for neither the good of men nor the glory of 
God.” He gives illustrations of clerical ‘ lust 
for speech,’ which illustrated at the same 
time very peculiar ethics, and remarks, ‘‘ What 
a delightful relief it would be if speakers made 
a rule of saying only what they had to say, 
and then coming to.a full stop! What a gain 
in freshness and force our services would 
have.”’ 

The Problem of the Foreigner is sensibly 
discussed by Dr. H. D. Jenkins in the New 
York Observer: ‘‘ No State has ever achieved 
political or even commercial greatness behind 
closed gates. NoState has long retained polit- 
ical or even commercial supremacy which 
opened wide its doors and bolted them back. 
God did not make man to become either a 
hermit or a communist, and a nation to be 
prosperous and long lived must be neither a 
nun nor a courtesan. The existence of the 
family is not the denial of philanthropy, and 
wise limitations of citizenship are not contra- 
ventions of the brotherhood of man. An en- 
lightened selfishness is sometimes the highest 
form of benevolence, and before the plow can 
do its work it is at times necessary to let the 
sword ‘create a desert round the unfenced 
field. There is no surer way to accomplish 
little than to attempt too much, and when 
Socrates proclaimed himself‘ not a citizen of 
Athens but of the world,’ he did more to wreck 
the republic than to save the race.”’ 

ABROAD. 

Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the December Re- 
view of the Churches, says: ‘*‘ The question is at 
length to be fairly presented to English Con- 
gregationalists whether there.is such a thing — 
as a Congregational ministry for the efficiency 
and sustenance of which all the churches are 
to enter into definite obligation; or whether 
the old tradition is to be followed, according 
to which a Congregational minister is simply 
a pastor of an Independent church, whose rela- 
tions to the body at large are left to be deter- 
mined by friendly feeling and the personal. 
conscience. This is the significance of the 
vote of the assembly in October, which post- 
poned the consideration of reorganizing the 
Church Aid Society as a home missionary or- 
ganization until the question of a Ministerial 
Sustentation Fund should have been ade- 
quately discussed.” Rev. Alderman Fleming 
Williams gives the explanation of the miners’ 
attitude in the recent great coal war: ‘*The 
men say they cannot do as their fathers have 
done; that come what may they will not ac- _ 
cept the depression of their life’s standard of — 
demands to the old level....We have 
preached to these men a gospel of self-rever- 
ence, we have opened schools in their midst, 
we have brought public libraries to their doors, 
and in a hundred ways placed them under the 
influence of educational forces calculated to 
raise their whole conception of the dignity 
and rights of life... . Our (the churches) 
work tends to make the present industria 
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system impracticable, and dare we refuse to 
help men and masters alike in securing those 
readjustments which an advancing Christian 
civilization renders inevitable? ”’ 

Prof, W. T. Davidson, the English Wesleyan 
scholar, writing to Zion’s Herald on The The- 
ological Drift in the Old World, gives some 
modifications in the form of Christian doc- 
trine which he thinks “seem to be called 
for, and are being admitted, under the pres- 
sure of new truth which God is teaching the 
church from without.” ‘‘Itseems by no means 
unlikely that the views both of the personality 
and mode of working of God, as entertained 
by the church, are being enlarged by the fuller 
revelation made to us of His work in nature. 
It might be safe to prophesy that in twenty or 
thirty years’ time different language will be 
used concerning ‘the supernatural,’ even as 
that current today differs from the modes of 
thought and speech which prevailed twenty 
or thirty years ago.” 

There is a passage in a book review written 
by Rev. P. T. Forsyth for the London Jnde- 
pendent, which is significant. Referring to 
Law and Norris and other mystics, he says: 
“The very wealth of these more mystic intel- 
ligences tended to foster in them the delusion 
which has made the church so disastrous in 
some respects to the kingdom of God—the 
delusion that revelation consists of ideas in- 
stead of a personality, and consequently that 
a church must stand or fall by a compendium 
of statutory and authoritative dogma. To 
these full and piercing minds revelation was 
absolute truth in the form of knowledge, 
rather than absolute goodness in a redemptive 
personality. And when this belief is taken in 
earnest it must lead to intolerance. It is at 
the root of the intolerance of the High Church- 
man today. It created the figment and fetish 
of the Episcopal succession. It was theregula 
fideit that called into existence the apostolic 
bishop. Andif the symptom is to be banished 
we must cure the disease. Revelation must 
be rescued from the misuse of the Logos idea. 
It must be placed for its true center on the 
Protestant idea, which is the redemptive 
power of a personal Saviour, and not a saving 
truth or a universal and implicit reason. If 
any system of truth is absolute, no toleration 
is possible. Granted their premises, the dog- 
matic High Churchmen are perfectly right, 
and more faithful than many half-hearted peo- 
ple with truer premises, which they cannot 
measure, prize or apply. Only if a person- 
ality be the real form of absolute truth can 
we exercise at once that force, freedom and 
affection which are the true fruit of a faith 
directed upon the object which makes fajth 
Christian.” 


A MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. OC. L. GOODELL. 


‘*The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” 

Many of God’s dear children have found 
strength and comfort in this, and’ so may 


you. Say it over and over to yourself and 
make it your own. Say it to yourself every 
day. Say it when cares press and your 


purse is low, when you feel your strength is 
small and your faith weak. 

Who is your Shepherd? The Lord who 
loves you, who cares for you, who follows 
on after you when you stray away and brings 
you back to His own bosom where you are 
safe and nothing can harm you. When the 
Lord is your Shepherd and Keeper, all your 
wants, temporal and spiritual, will be sup- 
plied, and you willlack nothing that is good 

-for you to have. ‘‘I shall not want.” 

Go then to Him in loving confidence, and 
take from Him all His gracious promises. 
Believe they are meant for you. Rejoice 

’ that you have such imperishable riches that 
can never be taken from you. 

Boston Highlands, Dee. 27, 1893. 
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LIVING BY THE DAY. 


BY REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, D. D. 


‘* My house was well built,” said a farmer 
once to me, ‘*for it was built by the day.”’ 
Thats the way in which the best, strongest 
and happiest lives are built; they are not 
constructed ‘by the job,’ but one attain- 
ment in grace is laid upon another, like the 
blocks of granite in a solid house wall. 
Each day brings its duty to be done, its 
temptation to be met and conquered, its 
burden to be carried and its progress to be 
made heavenward. There are 365 days in 
every year, but really there is only one work- 
ing day, and that is today. Sufficient to 
each day is the labor thereof. 

This is just the sort of living that I com- 
mend to my readers. God means to shut 
you up to this style of thinking and plan- 
ning and doing when He makes His gracious 
promise, ‘‘ As thy day so shall thy strength 
be.’ The journey made up a mountain is 
simply a succession of steps. If the climber 
attempts to leap upward he exhausts his 
strength, if he looks down he grows dizzy, 
and if he looks too far forward he gets dis- 
couraged by the distance yet to be sur- 
mounted. So in accomplishing each day’s 
work you have simply to take one step at a 
time, and to take that wisely is all that 
you need to think about. Take no anxious 
thought for the morrow. God never made 
a Christian strong enough to stand the 
strain of today’s duties and all the load of 
tomorrow’s anxieties piled upon the top of 
them. Paul himself would have broken 
down if he had attempted the foolish ex- 
periment. We have a righf to ask our 
Heavenly Father for strength equal to the 
day, but we have no right to ask Him for 
one extra ounce of strength beyond it. 

My friend, learn to take short views. If 
you have money enough today for your 
daily wants, and something over for Christ’s 
treasury, don’t torment yourself with the 
idea that you will yet fetch up in an alms- 
house.. If your children cluster around 
your table today, enjoy the music of their 
voices, train them for God and trust them 
to God, without racking yourself with a 
dread that the little ones may be carried off 
by scarlet fever, or the older ones may fall 
into bad marriages or some other disaster. 
Faith carries present loads, meets present 
assaults, feeds on present promises, and 
commits the future toa faithful God. Its 
daily song is: 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


So we exhort you again most earnestly to 
take short views. Let us not climb the 
high wail till we get to it, or fight the battle 
till it opens, or shed tears over sorrows that 
may never come, or lose the joys and the 
blessings that we have by the sinful fear 
that God may take them away from us. We 
need all the grace that He can give us for to- 
day’s burdens and today’s battles. I would 
not penetrate into the secrets which tomor- 
row hides if I could. It is far better to 
know whom we trust and that He is able to 
keep all that we commit to Him until the 
last great day. 


Why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 
And look and watch for a brood of ls 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for today is all we need, 
For we neyer will see tomorrow ; 

When it comes the morrow will be a today 
With its measure of joy or sorrow. 


The earnest Christian who lives by the 


day not only faces each duty or each trial as 
it comes, but he also is on the lookout for 
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each day’s opportunities for serving his Mas 
ter. Almost every Christian promises him- 
self that sometime or other he will be very 
holy-minded and very useful, The grow- 
ing, productive Christian is he who is on 
the watch for opportunities and grasps them 
when they come. The beautiful morning- 
glories which opened in my little garden yes- 
terday are all withered away. So went 
some precious opportunities to serve my 
Saviour and to do good to my fellowman— 
they will never bloom again. But there 
were fresh flowers that opened with this 
morning’s sun; even so doth our Master 
give us a fresh chance to serve Him and to 
bless others every day we live. Here lies 
the generic difference between profitable 
and unprofitable Christians. The one class 
are always looking out for opportunities to 
doa kind act, to gain an influence, to win a 
soul to Jesus. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury in England and 
William E. Dodge in America were two men 
whose lives illustrated grandly the principle 
of grasping every day’s opportunities to 
strike a stroke for Jesus Christ, The holy 
and heroic Gen. Samuel ©. Armstrong of 
Hampton Institute—the noblest benefactor 
the negro has had next to Abraham Lincoln— 
left a remarkable paper, written just before 
his death, in which he says, ‘‘I have never 
made any sacrifices.”” It was joy and ecstasy, 
the very life of his life, to be doing good; 
the ‘‘sacrifice’’ would have been to miss 
the precious opportunities which each day 
brought him. Harlan Page made it a rule 
never to talk to any person even for fifteen 
minutes without saying something helpful 
to profit that person’s soul. Our days are 
very much what we choose to make them. 
The happy days are those in which we im- 
proved the golden occasions, and the most 
terrible specter that can haunt us is the 
ghost of a lost opportunity. That is what 
will make hell so unendurable to those who 
fling away Christ’s loving offers and their 
time for repentance, 


With new duties come new supplies of 
grace every morning to those who seek it by 
honest prayer. We cannot live on yester- 
day’s meals. As the children of Israel 
gathered fresh manna every morning, so 
must we look upward for a fresh supply of 
heavenly ‘‘rations’’ for the day’s march. 
The early hour is the best for prayer and 
for feeding on God’s Word. That godly- 
minded Christian, Garret Noel Bleecker of 
New York, used to go home also at noon- 
day not only to take his meal with his family 
but to have a few quiet moments with his 
Master. Arthur Tappan had a room up 
near the roof in his store for noontide devo- 
tions. In these times of awful stress and 
strain on business men, would it not clear 
their heads and nerve their faith if they 
would stop amid the heat of the day’s toil 
and hurry to have a few minutes face to face 
with God? 

The secret of happy days is not in our 
outward circumstances, but in our own 
heart life. A large draught of Bible taken 
every morning, a throwing open of the 
soul’s windows to the precious promises of 
the Master, a few words of fervent prayer, 
a deed or two of kindness to the first person 
you meet, will brighten your countenance 
and make your feet “like hind’s feet’”’ for 
the day’s march. If you want to get your 
aches and your trials out of sight bury them 
under your mercies, Begin every day with 
God, and then, keeping step with your 
Master, march on toward home over the 
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roughest road or in face of the hardest 
winds that blow. 
day and on every day until you come where 
‘¢the Lamb is the light thereof”’ and there is 
no night there! 


PLANNING WORK. 


A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


BY REV. 


If I were to write that the beginning of 
the year is a good time in which to form 
purposes, I am afraid it would excite some 
ridicule. So I will not refer to the begin- 
ning of the year, but will content myself 
with asserting that purposes are essential to 
accomplishment. People who do not make 
plans, and sustain those plans by energetic 
means, ought not to hope for success. 
Neither secular nor spiritual ends are at- 
tained without definite effort. At least it is 
rarely the case that what seems to be merely 
chance is the road of prosperity. Persons 
do not drift into achievement. Deliberate 
consideration, careful jndgment and firm 
purpose are indispensable. £ would not 
laugh at the child who, on New Year’s Day, 
determined to do some particular thing 
every day in the year. I may fear that he 
will not persevere, but he may, and some- 
body will. 

What I have specially in mind is the fact 
that certain means are to be wisely selected 
and employed for certain desired results. 
This seems very simple, but the simplest 
things are the ones we overlook. In church 
work, for example, what definite plans has 
one made whereby to secure some distinct 
and perhaps vital object? It is scarcely 
later than the beginning of the winter ac- 
tivity. Is a great end in view and are in- 
struments and methods decided upon?  Re- 
ligious work is not wisely haphazard. A 
campaign without plan and without an ob- 
jective point is likely to be a failure. 

It is now and then said that a church 
must act upon business principles. This 
sentence may be taken in two different 
senses. One, and that the most common, 
has in view moneyed interests. It means 
that a minister must be obtained for a sal- 
ary, not according to his worth or his need, 
but according to a low price fixed by com- 
petition. It means that the public exercises 
must.be prepared, not upon a spiritual 
basis, but in the line of theatrical perform- 
ance, gewgaws and frippery, to draw in 
those who like amusement. It sometimes 
means placards, and handbills, and undig- 
nified topics calculated to stimulate curios- 
ity. All this is sometimes called acting on 
business principles. Butitisnot. It omits 
the essential idea of business principles, 
which is the adaptation of means to ends. 
This idea keeps permanently in view the 
spiritual object of the church and the spirit- 
ual methods by which that object is to be 
reached. There is nothing gained, a true 
business man must know, by lowering the 
dignity of the gospel, or disparaging the 
preaching of the Word, or by substituting 
claptrap for the faithful prayers and labors 
of an earnest Christian membership. To 
lower the power of the gospel for the sake 
of bringing people into the pews so as to 
pay the pew rents is not business. 

But there is a correct sense in which it 
may be said that church work must be car- 
ried on upon business principles. This 
contemplates the true object of such work 
and the proper methods for attaining it. It 
knows that the work is the salvation of 
men, that the commission comes from the 
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Lord, that Christian truth, Christian labor 
and Christian faith are the instrumentali- 
ties. All these are to be wisely used. True 
business principle means intelligent work 
and the assurance of the right to rely upon 
the Holy Spirit for a blessing upon such 
work—with no right to expect that blessing 
upon idleness and indifference. The bold- 
ness of faith in earnest souls is a factor in 
the Master’s business. 

But all methods and all means will natu- 
rally lead to just such success as wisdom in 
planning and energy in using might expect 
in any other work of life. There are natu- 
ral laws in spiritual activities. I believe 
that Napoleon is credited with the saying 
that God is on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions. He did not originate this saying. 
It is traceable through Tacitus to Julius 
Cesar. It is repeatedly found in French 
writers, sometimes saying ‘‘ squadrons”? in- 
stead of battalions, and sometimes varying 
into the heaviest artillery, while I do not 
recall an English writer approving it. Per- 
haps all but the French are afraid of it. But 
why? If God is not on the side of the 
strongest battalions, He denies the laws 
which He has established. 

His law is an inducement to make battal- 
ions strong, and is a promise to such bat- 
talions. Will he falsify a principle? A care- 
less reader may, however, confuse strength 
and numbers. The stronger battalion may 
be far less numerically, but, by reason of dis- 
cipline, drill and skill in handling, may be 
far stronger than a force of greatly superior 
numbers. Orit may be stronger by reason 
of position. Or it may be stronger by pos- 
sessing an intense enthusiasm or lofty prin- 
ciple which counts life itself as of little 
moment. Whatever may be the elements 
which make true strength that strength pre- 
vails. If a half-inch cube of a certain Aber- 
deen granite required a pressure of 24,000 
pounds to crush it and a certain kind of 
white marble required but 8,000 pounds, is 
there any doubt as to which would be chosen 
by one to whom strength was the only ‘ele- 
ment, or any doubt as to which God had 
given permanence? If anenormously heavy 
traffic needs rails weighing ninety pounds to 
the yard, it means that God prefers this rail 
to the old one of sixty pounds and blesses 
it. Wisdom adopts and uses the best which 
God has ogee ORS to accomplish needed 
good, 

It is fair to assume that the blessing of 
God will accompany all legitimate plans for 
Christian success which are intelligently 
conceived and energetically carried forward. 
If it were not so, courage would fail. The 
whole drift of the Scriptural directions for 
preaching the gospel is certainly in this 
line. Results are to be expected. I think 
we can find lessons.in the work of some of 
our evangelists. One of them will have, 
first of all, a definite and powerful con- 
viction of the great truths of the gospel— 
truths vital to the salvation of men. He 
begins a given work with a definite object 
in view. He makes his plans with delib- 
erate care. He arranges a substantial, 
though not inflexible, outline of progres- 
sive preaching. He secures the co-opera- 
tion of praying Christians. He proceeds 
with the expectation of reaping a haryest. 

We may sometimes think that there is 
some needless machinery, but the purpose 
and plan and energy might well suggest 
possible principles to our pastors. A plan 
of work, a general outline of truth adapted 
to the needs of the people, a consecrated 
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purpose, a patient energy and a trusting 
faith—these, with the co-operation of even 
a few intensely interested helpers, which 
can always be secured, will have assurance 
of success. I wish that somebody had made 
me understand this years ago. 

I have seen it stated that Lyman Beecher 
used to say that when he and his son Ed- 
ward were led to feel that there ought to 
be a revival they would set themselves to 
work, and the result would follow. He 
meant this, if he said it, in no human pride, 
but in the belief that God would bless the 
means which He Himself had ordered for 
the advancement of His kingdom, 


ANTICIPATION. 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY JAMES LOGAN GORDON, GENERAL SECRETARY 
BOSTON Y. M. C. A, 


There is an individual in the realm of com- 
merce known as the ‘“long-headed’’ man. 
He has been honored with this enviable appel- 
lation because of his ability to look ‘‘a long 
way ahead.’’ He has developed within him- 
self, by persistent study, a mental habit by 
which he is able to project himself up, and 
out, and into the realm of the prospective. 
He seeks to ascertain by a careful study of 
men and things what sort of legislation is 
about to be enacted in the congress of 
circumstances, and then prepares himself 
accordingly. He wears the mantle of proph- 
ecy in the sphere of business enterprise and 
is constantly referred to as ‘‘a very far- 


sighted man.”’ 


Nine-tenths of that which men call *‘ gen- 
ius’’ is born of foresightedness, and is the 
natural result of a wise anticipation, which 
leads to careful preparation and finally cul- 
minates in a sudden but timely manifesta- 
tion of power. 

My New Year’s message to young men 
can be expressed in one word: anticipate. 

Every mountain peak has been dug out of 
an ocean bed. The tree does not project 
its branches upward an inch higher than 
the roots of the tree drive their finger nails 
down into the hidden depths of the soil. 
Nature loves a perfect balance and seeks a 
perfect equipoise. History equals prophecy 
and prophecy must find its equivalent in 
history. That which is to endure must 
have sufficient time to mature. The thing 
of: which your vanity permits you to boast 
that it can be done ‘without a thought” 
will probably be permitted to pass by un- 
sought, ‘‘Quick as a flash,’? without the 
labor necessary to secure rapidity as well 
as quality, will probably end in a cypher at 
the last. 

Labor is the only legitimate mother of . 
leisure. The persistent effort of the artist 
during the quiet hours of preparation is the 
only thing which gives birth to the “ perfect 
ease’’ with which he executes his perform- 
ance and secures the approval and applause 
of his audience. The preparation of the 
spirit for which we pray so earnestly may 
come in its full measure when we know the 
meaning of the words ‘‘prepare ye the way 
of the Lord.’’ Men who are not over-anxious 
to move are sometimes heard erie 3d 
‘the Spirit’’ to move them, 

Man's best God-blessed secures ie high- 
est success in the realm of splendid achieve- 
ment, 

Twenty years ago, before D. ie Moody 
was the famous man he is now, somebody 
noticed that whenever he attended a com- 
vention of Christian workers he did not 
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spend his leisure moments between the ses- 
sions sitting in the parlor of the house 
where he was being entertained, passing the 
time chatting pleasantly with his brother 
delegates, but that, as soon as the meal was 
over, he would excuse himself and retire 
immediately to his room, in order to spend 
every available moment in fitting himself 
for more efficient service. While some of his 
friends may imagine that he has preached 
his wonderful sermons, the texts and titles 
of which are so familiar to the world, with 
such repetition and frequency that they roll 
out of his heart with scarcely a thought 
of a preparatory character, I am informed 
on good authority that every one of these 
_ old addresses are the constant subjects of 
new and earnest preparation, the man of 
God going over the old outlines in secret 
and in prayer until they kindle afresh in his 
heart the fierce fires which have flashed 
forth such tongues of spiritual power over 
audiences of thousands both in Europe and 
America. 

James A. Garfield knew the importance 
of anticipation. He was in the habit of 
making thorough preparation on some sub- 
ject not yet before the people, but destined, 
sooner or later,’ to receive attention. He 
would prepare an address on the subject, 
place it in a convenient pigeonhole, take it 
out and review it from time to time and, 
when the subject or question or problem 
was finally thrust upon the minds of the 
people, and that usually much earlier than 
the most experienced had anticipated, Gar- 
field would surprise even those who knew 
him best by his wise and mature utterances 
upon a subject, with the bare outlines of 
which his fellow-statesmen had scarcely 
had time to become familiar. 

Daniel Webster is known to have written 
paragraph after paragraph and then com- 
mitted them to memory, and after he had 
memorized each paragraph he would re- 
view and recite one after the other until 
they became a part of his very soul tissue. 
These were the wonderful utterances which 
would flash out at the close of every im- 
portant division of his speech or address. 
He did not depend upon them for his 
speech, but they crowned his speeches with 
their beauty and splendor, and the element 
of preparation spent on these finishing lines 
and thoughts must be regarded as a sug- 
gestion of the persistent efforts spent upon 
the speech itself. 

John B. Gough in his autobiography says 
that while he made no systematic prepara- 
tion when about to deliver a lecture, yet 
every unoccupied moment spent in a rail- 
road station waiting for a train, or in his 
hotel room waiting the announcement of 
the dinner bell, was employed in a mental 
effort to add to his intellectual accumula- 
tion of illustrations, facts and arguments. 

The book lover who reads the musical 
sentences of Macaulay is not always aware 
that the historian worked upon his para- 
graphs as the jeweler works upon a dia- 
mond in the rough, when he would bring it 
out into the perfection of its beauty. Ma- 
ecaulay would be so thoroughly occupied 
grinding and curving his marvelous sen- 
tences that even as he walked through the 
streets. of London he would constantly find 
it necessary to apologize to some surprised 
member of the human family into whose 
anatomy he had steered and over whose 
physical frame he had almost walked, so 
absolutely lost to the outer world was he in 
his effort to secure the best garment for 
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the last child of time born out of the inner 
realm of thought. 

Christ’s three years of public service 
rested upon thirty years of private life. 
Moses spent forty years in the court of 
Egypt and forty years in the quiet seclusion 
of the desert before God commissioned him 
to begin his life work. For forty years 
Joshua acted as an assistant to Moses, but 
these years were years of careful prepara- 
tion, and when the divine commission was 
sounded in his ears he at once gave an 
order which was worthy of an experienced 
general—‘‘ Within three days ye shall pass 
over.’’ Cultured Paul, the very personi- 
fication of energy and impetuosity, devoted 
three years in the age of the world’s su- 
preme crisis to becoming perfectly familiar 
with the personality of Jesus Christ as the 
One in whom all truth found a proper pro- 
portion and perfect blending. 

No man ever prepared and conpleted a 
good work for which he did not find the 
hand of God ready and the hands of man 
empty and needy. 


—_ 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
ENGLISH DAILY PRESS, 


BY EDWARD PORRITT, FARMINGTON, OT, 


About the first thing that would strike an 
American in regard to metropolitan and 
provincial morning papers in England, in 
any contrast of the daily press of the two 
countries, is the extent to which the re- 
porter is held in check as compared with 
the free hand which he is given on most of 
the American daily papers. Only in one or 
two departments of English reporting is 
there a tendency to run to length. One of 
these is the reporting of the proceedings of 
Parliament and of political speeches, and 
the other, a much newer development, the 
reporting of sensational cases before the 
law courts. The eagerness for news as to 
what is going on in Parliament is older than 
the daily press. Parliamentary debates were 
published in weekly papers and magazines, 
when the reporters and printers who en- 
gaged in the work of producing them did 
so at great risk, and were liable to be sum- 
moned before the House and sent to New- 
gate or to the Tower for breach of privilege. 
Ever since the press was admitted to the 
galleries of the House of Commons, and 
especially after the use of shorthand became 
general among reporters, the English daily 
papers have devoted a large portion of their 
space to the debates at Westminster, and 
when Parliament is in session it is almost 
a canon in every daily newspaper office that 
the first editorial should deal with the last 
night’s sitting of the House of Commons or 
with the political speeches made outside 
the walls of Parliament. 

It frequently happens that as many as 
eleven or thirteen columns of a London 
or a Manchester morning paper are devoted 
to Parliamentary reports, and by a large 
proportion of the newspaper’s constitu- 
ency these long reports are carefully read. 
Busy men may content themselves with the 
summary, with the leading editorial, or with 
what is known as the Parliamentary sketch, 
but people who take an active interest in 
politics read the full reports. It is much 
the same with the speeches which are made 
outside Parliament. If Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour or Mr. John 
Morley makes an hour’s speech at a polit- 
ical banquet or a demonstration, most of 
the leading morning papers report it almost 
verbatim, English people never seem to 
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tire of political speeches. For the past five 
years it has been almost impossible to say 
anything new for or against home rule, yet 
during this time the Irish speeches of the 
party leaders have been reported with as 
much detail as though the controversy were 
quite new. 

In the reporting of these speeches there 
is rarely anything approaching partisanship. 
A Tory editor is, of course, more disposed 
than the editor of a Liberal paper to throw 
aside other news items to make room for a 
three column speech by Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Balfour, but if the Liberal editor under- 
takes to report the speech he will do so 
with as absolute fairness as his Conservative 
contemporary. English reporters and sub- 
editors are supposed to know no politics in 
the discharge of their work, and rarely, if 
ever, does a reporter willfully and for parti- 
san reasons garble or distort a speech. The 
well-trained English reporter knows to a 
nicety where reporting ends and editorial 
work begins, and seldom trenches upon the 
province of an editorial writer. Sometimes 
in the introductory sketch, preceding a ver- 
batim report of a great speech, there is a 
partisan bias; but this introductory matter 
is printed in larger type than the body of 
the report and is obviously the work of an 
editorial writer. The report,of the speech 
which follows is generally alike word for 
word in the newspapers of both political 
parties and is the work of the same corps of 
reporters. 

An English editor has no hesitation at 
firing hot shot at a political opponent, but 
the opponent so assailed has to keep his eye 
on only one battery—that planted on the 
editorial page. On the news page he will 
receive most of the courtesies which the 
paper accords to its own political allies. 
There are some grounds for the belief that 
this non-partisan character of English re- 
porting accounts for, the hold which politi- 
cal speeches have upon English newspaper 
readers, and for the growing tendency of 
educated and thoughtful people to form 
their opinions more upon what a politician 
says and does than upon the interpretation 
of his speeches and actions in the editorial 
coluntms of the newspapers. The editorial 
writer helps to keep his party together, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether, nowadays, 
the editorial columns of the daily press make 
many political converts. 

English people seldom read more than 
one morning paper, and usually it is of the 
political complexion of the party to which 
they belong. The editorial opinions of the 
papers on the other side, therefore, seldom 
come under their notice, and for the most 
part the political editorial writers are en- 
gaged in preaching to the converted. When 
the home rule split occurred in 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone was left with only one morning 
paper in London, while in Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen the 
strongest and most prosperous papers, which 
hitherto had all been Liberal, deserted him, 
and for all practical purposes went over to 
the Conservative party. At times the Glad- 
stonians have been disposed to attribute 
some of their reverses in the midlands and 
in Scotland to the lack of newspaper sup- 
port, but it is doubtful whether they really 
owe the loss of a parliamentary seat to this 
cause, 

All over England the morning papers are 
bought almost exclusively by the middle 
classes, by the men who are making, in trade 
or in professional work, incomes ranging 
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from £200 to £1,500 a year. Even before 
home rule became a factor in English poli- 
tics, these classes were parting company 
from the advanced Liberals, their movement 
toward conservatism unmistakably mani- 
fested itself at the general election of 1880. 
The reform act of 1885 would have quick- 
ened it even if there had been no home rule 
bill in 1886, and when the home rule split 
occurred the middle classes flocked to the 
Unionist standard and separated themselves 
from the Radicals who now so largely make 
up Mr. Gladstone’s following in the con- 
stituencies. No morning paper can be long 
maintained in England without the support 
of the middle classes, a fact which is made 
obvious by the lack of success which has at- 
tended efforts to set on foot new Radical 
papers in several of the cities in which in 
1886 the existing Liberal papers sided with 
the Unionists. The working classes in Eng- 
land vote with Mr. Gladstone, but they form 
no large part of the constituencies of the 
morning papers. When a working man 
reads a daily paper it is an afternoon jour- 
nal, and the afternoon papers give much 
more attention to sport than to politics. 
The working classes sapport the local 
weekly papers, generally those in accord 
with their own political views, but when a 
general election is in progress a first-class 
platform speaker can influence more votes 
in a working class constituency by half a 
dozen speeches than the local editor can do 
in a year. , 
Papers of the highest standing frequently 
devote a page to a sensational suit in a di- 
vorce court or to a trial at the central crim- 
inal court. While this tendency has been 
manifesting itself, and has been a cause of 
regret to many admirers of English journal- 
ism, it ought to be noted that so far there 
has been no breaking through of the rule by 
which all comment on a case is reserved 


until the judgment of the court is made- 


known. When a sensational case is coming 
before the courts, there is no attempt on 
the part of the daily press to publish long 
statements in regard to it inadvance. The 
papers content themselves with a short state- 
ment of the case and the announcement of 
the names of the counsel who will conduct 
it, and it is only in cases of first importance 
that these announcements are made. 

A little while ago, when a slander action 
was pending in the Queen’s Bench division, 
a new halfpenny morning paper, which is 
struggling hard for a place in London, set 
aside this honorable rule. As soon as the 
case was called, counsel for the plaintiff di- 
rected the attention of the judge to the mat- 
ter. The editor and publisher were imme- 
diately summoned before the court and 
heavily fined for contempt. Much the same 
rule is followed in criminal cases, especially 
in those of murder. There is no systematic 
endeavor to anticipate evidence which will 
be tendered before the coroner, and again 
before the magistrates at the police courts, 
and between these two preliminary investi- 
gations and that before the judge of the 
high court who finally hears the case, there 
are seldom any references to it in the news- 
papers. If any references are made they 
have to be written with care, as any trans- 
gression on the part of a newspaper renders 
its editor and publisher liable to a smart 
punishment for contempt of court. 

Taken as a whole the English daily press 
can hardly be described as cosmopolitan. 
The leading daily,papers publish full serv- 
ices of news from the capitals of England’s 
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great continental neighbors, especially from 
Paris and Berlin, but America and the Eng- 
lish colonies come in for rather scant atten- 
tion. None of the daily papers publish reg- 
ular mail Jetters from Canada or Australia, 
and the only news which is received from 
these outlying portions of Greater Britain is 
that which dribbles over the cables, seldom 
more than twenty or thirty linesaday. As 
regards America, three or four of the Lon- 
don papers have correspondents in New 
York who send them brief cables, mostly of 
a sensational character; but not a single 
English daily paper publishes letters from 
America of the style of those which Mr. 
Smalley sends from London to the New 
York Tribune, or Mr. Harold Frederick to 
the New York Times. Some of the papers 
publish an occasional letter from America, 
but these letters generally deal with the 
grotesque or the sordid in American life, 
and are largely responsible for the peculiar 
ideas which untraveled Englishmen. still 
have about the United States. 


A ST, LOUIS CELEBRATION, 


BY REV. E. B. WEBB, D.D. 


The New England Society of St. Louis cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day Dec 21, and a notable 
affair it was. The banquet hall, the upper 
story of the Mercantile Club House, is a feast of 
itself. Anu impression of strength aud beauty 
takes possession of the mind as one enters its 
spacious doors. It is claimed, perhaps justly, 
to be the finest banquet hall west of the Miss- 
issippi. And the arrangement of the com- 
pany, 200 gentlemen and ladies, seated about 
small tables, as if in family groups, was a 
peculiar and a very attractive feature. Every 
one had ample room. Conversation became 
at once natural, spontaneous and satisfactory. 
For the hungry there was ani abundance, and 
for the dainty there was a variety to provoke 
appetite. And there was no hurry, confusion 
or arrogance. Contentment, comfort, ease— 
one could hardly obtain more in his own home. 

But the main thing was not the dinner, am- 
ple and excellent as it was, but the feast that 
followed the dinner. And here the appetite 
and taste of a staid and sober New Englander 
was highly gratified. Perhaps, taken as a 
whole, the speaking would not be character- 
ized as brilliant, though bountiful. But it 
was better than brilliant, it was true to the 
occasion. It was governed by a clear appre- 
ciation of what the Forefathers were and of 
what they wrought. Their principles, their 
sacrifices, their sufferings, their struggles 
were wellin mind. And there was no halting 
and stammering over their blemishes or intol- 
erance. 

The speakers recognized the greatness of 
the Puritan and Pilgrim, and their mission 
from God and for mankind. And they did 
not demand of them the flippancy of a danc- 
ing master, nor the etiquette of the court of 
Charles I. Indeed, more than once or twice 
there flashed out from the lips of the speakers 
a recognition of an invisible, but almighty, 
Spirit, who made them what they were and 
pushed them on to achieve what they did. 
Brave, fearless of danger, prodigal of life as 
they were in the interest of truth and liberty, 
it does not require a prophet to hear a voice 
saying: ‘“‘I will save them by the Lord their 
God, and will not save them by bow, nor by 
sword, nor by battle, nor by horsemen.” 

The president, if I may venture to particu- 
larize a little, gave a noble, appreciative, sym- 
pathetic address. Hesetthe Forefathers before 
us as they were—strong, earnest, godly achiev- 
ing men. And he declared his pity for the 
man who can find nothing in them but occa- 
sion for criticism or complaint. For himself, 
he neither sought nor saw any occasion to 
apologize for their character or their conduct. 

Gracetully introduced by the president, 
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Hon. M. E. Ingalls, president of the Big Four, 
followed with a fine address, appreciative, 
true to history and well turned upon the men 
of today and especially upon the citizens of 
Missouri. He is aman of good presence and 
of good reputation, a genuine New Englander, 
but it seemed to some of the audience, while 
attentive to all the difficulties of the case, 
that with the president of the Big Four the 
steam was not up. 

Then came Governor Stone of the State of 
Missouri. He set himself at a very slow pace, 
but he showed staying qualities and came 
down well on the home stretch. He showed 
familiarity with New England, with her prin- 
ciples, with her best men-and best writers, 
with her aims and her success, and he ac- 
knowledged her superiority in a very generous 
way. Once or twice, beginning a comparison 
which he did not finish, he suggested more 
than he said. His aim was evidently to con- 
tribute to the interest and dignity of the occa- 
sion, and be did it. In the last part of his 
address he eulogized the great State of Mis- 
souri and called upon her sons and her adopted 
citizens to develop her manifold resources and 
uphold her flag. And then, in a fine strain of 
patriotic enthusiasm, he swung out the flag 
of the Union over all, and said, ‘‘ Be true first 
and last and forever to the stars and the 
stripes.” ! 

Mayor Walbridge, for the city of St. Louis, 
showed a Clear appreciation of the Puritan 
spirit and possibilities—its success in the past 
and its responsibilities in the present. The 
mayor’s speech was solid, timely and practical, 
good enough for any city in the land. His 
hits were the strokes of up and down good 
sense, worthy of attention and of practical 
enforcement, 

_ Finally, Rabbi Leon Harrison was presented. 

A bright man, a right reader of history, with a 
clear understanding of what constitutes the 
permanent foundations of the nation, he spoke 
well of the Puritan—‘‘a product of the Old 
Testament.’?’ Though it was very late when 
he began, he held the attention of the society 
through a good long speech. He had excel- 
lent matter and plenty of it. 

I cannot close this letter without a word 
about Pilgrim Church. The city of St. Louis, 
reaching back from the river over several 
wooded elevations, is in a very important 
sense the gate to the Southwest. It has now 
a population approaching 600,000, has a num- 
ber of the largest mercantile houses in the 
country and is rapidly extending in all re- 
spects. Religiously, Pilgrim Church, with her 
sister churches, holds the key to this gate. 
For the Southwest much less has been done 
than for the Northwest, but the Southwest is 
becoming better known and more attractive. 
Its climate is mild, its winters are short, its 
soil productive and the working of its mines 
rewarding. A great population is sure to find 
a home in its vast embrace. St. Louis stands 
to this region as a base of supplies, and must 
meet the new demands for meeting houses and. 
ministers. O, for a great, strong, earnest soul 
to stand in Pilgrim pulpit and at the same 
time to minister to this opening region! 

A name and a history of great worth already 
belong to this church. Among its members 
are many richly endowed and generous disci- 
ples of the Lord. A brotherly, sympathetic 
spirit pervades its membership and a desire to 
preach the gospel in its purity and power is 
manifest in its every movement. The denomi- 
nation owes it to this church, the ministers in 
the Interior and in the East owe it. to this 
church, in its present condition, to respond to — 
its call for temporary service until a perma- 
nent pastor shall be obtained. I sincerely 
hope that no church will begrudge the loan of 
its pastor, when invited, for a few Sundays, in 
aid of an organization so important and so 
worthy. And speedily may the good Lord 
send them a minister of rich, varied and de- 
vout experience, a man who shall come to 
them in the fullness of the blessings of the 
gospel of Christ. ; 
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OLD REUBEN, 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER OLESON, 


*Tis but old Reuben going by. 
Who knows or cares 
How his soul fares ? 

Or casts a glance of kindly eye? 


*Tis but an old man going by. 
To all o’erhead 
His soul seems dead; 

There is no rainbow in his sky. 


And yet in yonder shaggy eye, 
The famished look 
Is open book 

That tells the soul can never die. 


Then greet old Reuben going by. 
Make glad his heart 
With love’s own art— 

A human soul is passing nigh. 


a 


HEATHEN CHILDREN IN CHRISTIAN 
HOMES. 

Not long ago a girl twelve-years old heard 
a story read from the Bible, and exclaimed 
in astonishment: ‘‘ Why, that is one of the 
lessons in our Sunday school books. I 
didn’t know they were Bible.’’” Qhis may be 
an extreme case, but it serves to illustrate 
the point we wish to make, viz., that there 
is a deplorable lack of religious instruction 
in the home nowadays. As a result the 
children of Christian parents often show an 
ignorance about Scripture facts and truths 
which would shame a heathen child trained 
in one of our foreign missionary schools. 
Parents excuse themselves by saying that it 
is the province of the Sunday school to at- 
tend to the spiritual culture of their chil- 
dren. Teachers, on the other hand, are 
handicapped by having only an hour a week 
at their disposal, fully half of which is 
taken up with singing and other exercises, 
and they despair of giving to the little ones 
in their charge any adequate knowledge of 
the Scriptures under such circumstances. 

The only remedy for this state of things 
is to rouse the mothers to co-operate with 
the teachers by devoting Sunday afternoons 
to instruction at home. And the best way 
to enlist the interest of the home brood, 
whose ages generally vary from four to four- 
teen, is to introduce the element of enter- 
tainment, always keeping this subordinate, 
however, to thespiritual ends inview. Sun- 
day games and plays should be used with 
caution, and it requires great spiritual force 
on the part of the mother to make them sub- 
serve the highest use. A mother said, re- 
cently: ‘‘My boys always have a good time 
Sunday. Andthey donot run around shout- 
ing and troubling the neighbors as some do, 
either. Their father reads Oliver Optic 
stories to them, then lets them go off for a 
walk in the woods. If it rains they have 
a sort of Sunday play.’’ Inquiry showed 
that the ‘‘play’’ was a boisterous frolic, 
whose only claim to the adjective ‘‘Sun- 
day”’ lay in the boys’ personation of the an- 
imals going into the ark! Better the old 
time Puritan observance of the Lord’s Day 
than such plans for making it pleasant. 

But there are methods of objective teach- 
ing which are delightful to growing boys 
and girls, and we propose this year to make 
these methods a strong feature of the Home 
department. We know there are multitudes 
of busy housekeepers, with little time for 
_ study or devising schemes of their own, who 
will hail with joy any help in this direc- 
‘tion. There is one class of mothers, how- 
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ever, to whom we say frankly at the outset 
that we shall have nothing to meet their 
case. We mean those who are in search of 
toys or objects which they can pass along to 
the children, saying, ‘‘ There, run away now 
and amuse yourselves without bothering 
me.’’ But for the conscientious mothers, 
who are really in earnest in their desire to 
train their little ones in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and who count it 
no sacrifice to work with them, we shall 
have a most varied and interesting program 
from week to week under the head of Sun- 
day Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton, who has charge of this 
important work, needs no commendation® 
from those of our readers who followed her 
series of Christmas lessons in these columns. 
Although hampered in that particular series 
by being obliged to crowd into ten lessons 
material that should have occupied six 
months in teaching, it was evident to all 
who used them that she understands how 
to combine the two features of entertain- 
ment and instruction in a charming manner. 
One strong point in her exercises the pres- 
ent year lies in her happy adaptation of the 
lessons to the present course of Interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons, although 
they are capable of béing used independ- 
ently equally well. She has also an original 
plan for teaching the Beatitudes objectively, 
and another for a series of missionary exer- 
cises which leaders of junior societies will 
heartily appreciate, and which can serve 
the additional purpose, if desired, of the 
missionary review lesson in the Interna- 
tional course. Thus her plans coincide 
beautifully with those who are engaged in 
similar lines of Christian activity. 


In the furtherance of this project she will 
introduce from time to time suitable objects 
or playthings to be sold at a low price, just 
enough to cover the cost of manufacture. 
The Bible Time Ladder mentioned in an- 
other column will be found serviceable for 
an indefinite number of lessons. It answers 
important foundation questions and in its 
revised form can be applied in an almost 
endless variety of ways. 

Another strong point is that her methods 
necessitate a constant use of the Bible itself. 
There is always a judicious selection of pas- 
sages, but the stories are not paraphrased. 
They are read in the delightfully simple 
and majestic language which young people 
easily grasp, the mother adding such ex- 
planations as may be needful. In this way 
the boys and girls become familiar with the 
Scriptures from infancy and the toys, mean- 
time, furnish requisite occupation for rest- 
less fingers and active little brains. 

The importance of engaging in these oc- 
cupations with the children cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Not many months 
ago a young man suffered capital punish- 
ment for the crime of murder, yet his 
mother was a Christian and had excellent 
theories for the trgining of children, which 
she expounded in public both by pen and 
voice. Doubtless she did enough for him in 
early childhood, but did she play and study 
with bim? The most impressible years in a 
little child’s life pass swiftly by, and the 
mother loses her opportunity who says in 
effect: ‘¢ I must rest Sunday afternoons. My 
children go to Sunday school, I read to them 
a while, and in a few years they can read for 
themselves. I have no time during the week 
to prepare materials for Sunday occupa- 
tions.’”? It is to help, inspire and influence 
this class that Mrs. Colton’s toys and sug- 
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gestions are peculiarly adapted. She has 
undertaken the difficult task, not of writing 
notes on the Sunday school lessons, to be 
used by special workers for an hour’s time, 
but of furnishing entertainment for a whole 
afternoon to novices who have to be in- 
structed what to do themselves as well as 
what to have the children do. She intro- 
duces enough of the play element to keep 
the boys and girls interested, yet holds 
steadily to the one purpose of bringing 
them to Christ. One busy mother, pressed 
with many cares, writes that she used these 
objective lessons and had a rich reward 
when her little son of eight years and of a 
turbulent spirit passed through a sweet and 
definite personal experience of the love of 
Christ. 


<< 


GRATITUDE OR OBLIGATION? 


BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


I was sitting in an elevated railroad train, 
gazing idly from the window of the car at 
the brick and stone walls on either side of 
us, when my attention was attracted by a 
snatch of a conversation between two women 
seated opposite me: One was young and 
sweet-faced, the other matronly and digni- 
fied. Both were evidently ladies—in the best 
sense of the word. It was a question put 
by the younger of the two-that arrested my 
wandering thoughts. 

‘‘Are the lower classes ever grateful?’”’ 

The answer was prompt and decided: 

‘Never! And in all stations of life grati- 
tude is rapidly becoming one of the lost 
arts.”’ : 
On reaching home I consulted my Web- 
ster as to the meaning of the word ‘ lost.”’ 
Among other definitions was one that I 
thought applied to the ‘‘ art’’ of which my 
unknown neighbor had spoken: ‘‘ Not em- 
ployed or enjoyed; thrown away; employed 
ineffectually,”’ 

We might paraphrase the quotation which 
states that ‘‘it is not all of life to live,” and 
affirm that it is not all of gratitude to say 
‘“‘thank you.’’ It is an easy and simple 
thing to make wordy acknowledgments of 
benefits received. It is another thing to 
live them. This makes me, although no 
pessimist, repeat the query above quoted: 
‘Are the lower classes ever grateful?” 

I think that were the inimitable captaix 
of the Pinafore consulted on this point he 
would respond with the utmost sang-froid 
and truthfulness, ‘‘ Well—hardly ever!”’ 

For instance, how much appreciation of 
your goodness. is felt by Bridget, who has 
been in your employ for two years? She 
has done her work faithfully and been 
promptly paid. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, but she has received from you 
much besides hire. When she was ill you 
sent the drooping girl to bed, summoned 
your family physician, and paid his bill. 
Until she was quite strong again you em- 
ployed a woman by the day to assist her in 
her work. When change of air was ad- 
vised you allowed her to take a month’s 
vacation and kept the ‘‘place”’ open until 
her return, At Christmas you have always 
remembered her generously. While she 
has been under your roof you have done all 
in your power to promote her comfort and 
to give her a good home. When you are 
ill she will, unless very hard-hearted, abide 
by the stuff and wait on you obediently. 
But let us goa little farther. Will she re- 
fuse to discuss your faults and foibles with 
a gossipy acquaintance? Will she, when 
reproved by you, remember your former 
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gentleness? And, greatest test of all, will 
she resist the allurements of an easier place, 
higher wages and more ‘‘afternoons and 
evenings out’’? If an ‘‘acquaintance”’ of 
her own kind strongly advises her to leave 
you when her month is up, as you are ex- 
pecting a house full of company soon, does 
her gratitude to you stand in the way of her 
self-advancement? 

Where, in this day, is found the family 
servant who follows the fortunes of her 
employer through adversity and evil report, 
asking only to be allowed to live and work 
for those to whom she owes grateful alle- 
giance? I know she exists in the imagina- 
tion of the optimistic novelist, but where in 
reality? Once in a great while she is met 
with, but she is beyond middle life, for she 
is of a generation thatis fast passing away. 
In the servant of today does one find grati- 
tude and its inseparable accompaniment, 
loyalty? 

But—and this is the bitter thought—does 
the sin of ingratitude cease as we ascend 
the social ladder? 

Once, wher surprised and vexed by a 
censure I overheard passed upon me by a 
favored servant, I spoke forth my indigna- 
tion to the best woman in the world: ‘I 
shall discharge that girl at once!’’ I declared, 
hotly. ‘‘She bas not a spark of loyalty in 
her make-up.”’ 

The sweet voice of my counselor calmed 
me, as she laid a tender hand on my 
shoulder: ‘‘ Dear child, don’t fancy that 
‘some strange thing has happened unto 
you.’ This is but an ignorant, uneducated 
girl. When you remember the disloyalty 
of some of her betters, can you wonder at 
her?” 

Ay, there’s the rub! How many of ‘ our 
own kind’’ appreciate the meaning of loy- 
alty and practice it? Gratitude is best ex- 
pressed by the stanch, straightforward 
championship, the loyalty that will hear no 
evil spoken of the one from whom a benefit 
has been received. What would Montaigne 
and Bacon, with their lofty ideals of friend- 
ship, think could they witness the half- 
hearted fidelity which is fashionable in the 
latter end of this nineteenth century? 

Said a fin de siecle young man to me: 
“Mrs. S. is a sweet woman, but I feel un- 
comfortable whenever I meet her. She did 
me a tremendous favor once. Of course I 
am grateful to her, and shall always remem- 
ber her goodness, but’’—with an outburst 
of frankness—‘‘'[ find it fearfully hard to 
forgive her for putting me under obligations 
to her!”’ 

And he thought he was grateful! The 
remark reminded me painfully of what a 
man of the world had said in my hearing 
months before: ‘‘ A man ought to be ashamed 
to confess it, but he does not love best those 
to whom he owes most. Somehow the fact 
that it is one’s duty to be grateful dampens 
the glow of affection.” 

There can be no duty of gratitude. It 
must be spontaneous or it does not deserve 
its name. The glow of thankfulness that 
warms the, whole being, that sets pulses 
beating and brings the quick tears to the 
eyes, is not a matter of duty. We makea 
great mistake when we try to express grati- 
‘tude in words. The stilted phrase, ‘I can 
never repay your kindness to me, and am 
deeply sensible of the fayor you have granted 
me,’’ does not touch the heart of the donor 
as does the honest and sometimes surprised, 
“QO, thank you!” ay 


-That is enough, so faras words go. After 
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that let actions prove how genuine the phrase 


was. These actions must not be given with 
the thought of fair exchange or payment in 
kind. The man who does a kindness does 
not wish. such appreciation as that. He 
does want loyalty and sympathy. If we 
watch and wait we shall find opportunity of 
living our appreciation of favors received. 
Sometime the friend to whom you feel you 
owe so much may be in trouble. When you 
goto him and say from your heart, ‘‘I am 
so sorry!’’ your debt to him is paid. And 
if you have a chance to prove yourself his 
loyal advocate when others-censure him, he 
is your debtor. 

* Another proof of gratitude is forbearance. 
If a friend is unreasonable or seemingly 
severe, past record ought to go for some- 
thing in your judgment of him. Has not 
that man shown you that he is your friend; 
has he not always been kind and consider- 
ate? Then, surely, you can prove the gen- 
uineness of your friendship by trusting him 
now. Love is not love without the faith 
that lives on through what appear to be 
inexplicable circumstances. 

It is a great pity that people will con- 
found obligation and gratitude. If a friend 
lends you money, expecting you to pay it 
back at your earliest convenience, you are 
under obligations to him. If, when: you 
are in trouble, he comes to you and, ex- 
pecting no return, shares your burden and, 
prompted by love, makes your life brighter, 
you feel gratitude. There is no obligation 
about it—you can’t help it, that’s all. The 
fact that your benefactor will not listen to 
your thanks and does not feel that he has 
granted you a favor shows that he is all 
the more worthy of. your’ appreciation. 
People who do favors as such generally 
expect, and do not deserve, thanks. You 
may be under obligations to such. The 
sensation cannot possibly be that of un- 
mingled gratitude. Let us once more turn 
to our Webster and see what distinction he 
makes between the terms which so many 
persons consider synonymous. 

‘Obligation. The state of being obligated 
or bound; the state of being indebted for 
an act of favor or kindness.”’ 

‘Gratitude. The state of being grateful 
or thankful; warm and friendly feeling 
toward a benefactor; kindness awakened 
by a favor or kindness.”’ 

The one is of conscience, the other of the 
heart. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AS VIEWED B 
DOMESTICS. 


BY SUSAN MUNROE STOWE. 


We are often surprised that young girls 
of the laboring classes consider work in a 
shop or factory so infinitely preferable to 
domestic service, and we frequently hear 
ladies enumerating the privileges granted 
to their servants and wondering at the per- 
versity of girls who continue to prefer Jabor 
of some other kind, albeit harder and more 
poorly paid, to household service. The per- 
versity referred to is so widespread that it 
is hardly possible te consider it entirely 
groundless and unreasonable. Where there 
is so much smoke we feel sure that there 
must be some fire. 

I was first led to consider this subject 
from the servant’s point of view by what I 
saw and heard at a lunch party not long 
ago. The guests were mostly ladies of 
wealth and position, and as we gathered 
after lunch on the spacious piazza of our 
hostess’s seaside cottage the conversation 
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turned upon the subject of servants. Many 
of these ladies were members of churches 
and active in benevolent work, but the bit- 
terness shown by them in discussing this 
subject was surprising. Various ones gave 
accounts of experiences with servants which 
showed their ingratitude, inconsiderateness 
and. deceitfulness, and the opinion seemed 
to be unanimous that. there was no such 
thing as gratitude or reliability to be ex- 
pected from servants. During this conver- 
sation I could not help suspecting that 
servants of the house might often be within 
earshot, and I fancied our hostess looked 
uneasy, and once or twice she attempted to 
turn the conversation to safer subjects, but 
in vain. 

I am aware that these ladies furnish only 
one type of mistress, and I could cite many 
instances of others who are always consid- 
erate of those in their service. But, after 
all, it seems to me that they are the excep- 
tion, and that mistresses too often look 
upon their servants as natural enemies, and 
make it their aim to get as much as they 
can out of them, forgetting that they are 
human beings entitled to sympathy and 
,consideration from those who employ them. 
Are they entirely to blame if, finding them- 
selves in an atmosphere of hard criticism, 
they lose interest in their work and become 
detiant and impertinent? 

Our American. girls are apt to think it a 
degradation to become household servants. 
Very foolish of them, we say, and shows 
weakness of intellect and character. Let 
us ask ourselves how many of us have the 
strength of character to withstand the gen- 
eral trend of public opinion about us? I 
knew a nice American girl who had spent 
her life in a small country village and had 


‘taken her place as an equal among the 


young girls of the neighborhood, although 
she was ‘‘ hired help,’’ according to country 
parlance. She was engaged by a lady who 
was spending the summer in the village to 
go back to the city with her as nurse to two 
small children. She loved the care of chil- 
dren and was very happy in her new life. 
Her mistress took her to the church which 
she attended, introduced her to the young 
people of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
of which she became a member, and for a 
time all went well and happily. 

But little by little there came a change, 
The young people of the church, who had 
supposed her to be a friend of Mrs. C.’s, 
discovered that she was only a nursemaid 
in Mrs. C.’s employ, and began to show in 
many ways that they no longer cared to as- 
sociate with her upon equal terms, even in 
Christian work. She began to feel the same 
chilling atmosphere in the Sunday school 
class which she had joined, and little by 
little she gave up going to any of the church 
gatherings where she had been made to feel 
so uncomfortable. [I wish I might add that 
this is only a fancy sketch, but, unfortu- 
nately, the facts are quite true. 

In the light of these facts, I think it must 
be conceded that there are serious draw- 
backs to domestic service, and that a truer, 
more practical Christianity is the only pos- 
sible solution of the perplexing questions 
that arise in connection with it. 

eeAlegnn Bae RUST, 

Labor is the life of life. Ease is the way 
to disease. The highest life of an organ lies 
in the fullest discharge of its functions.—The 

~ late Sir Andrew Clark. 


aN yA 
Unqualified activity, of whatever kind, leads’ 
at last to bankruptcy.— Goethe. 
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THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN, 


A certain system of memorizing was 
much talked about a few years ago. Can- 
not some benefactor of the human race in- 
vent a system of forgetting? We remember 
too many things that are valueless or worse 
than valueless, Our minds are cumbered by 
a mass of useless material, and troubled by 
memories that irritate and annoy. ‘There 
is a real grace of character,’’ says a recent 
writer, ‘‘in forgetting things that disturb 
the harmony of life.’? The best blessing 
the new year can bring to some of us may 
be what an old woman called, ‘‘a good for- 
gettery.’’ How much happier we should 
be, for instance, if that act of unkindness or 
ingratitude that hurt us could be forgotten. 
Surely a sense of injury rankling in the 
breast is not a pleasant feeling to retain. 
We should be in as much haste to rid our- 
selves of it as of a sliver in the hand. A 
splinter in the flesh sometimes causes blood- 
poisoning, and the memory of an insult or 
injury may have an analogous effect upon 
the moral nature. He who cannot forget 
an injury is an object of pity. I never hear 
the common remark, ‘‘I can forgive but 
never forget,’’ without thinking how un- 
happy the speaker must be. With the 
prayer of Dickens’s ‘‘ haunted man,’’ ‘‘ Lord, 
. keep my memory green,’’ we need this 
other, Lord, help me to forget. 

A lady, whose life in a certain well-known 
educational institution has not been with- 
out its trials and vexations, was talking 
about her experience to her friends at home. 

‘Are all the people at the institute so per- 
fectly lovely?’ asked a listener. 

With a bright smile she answered, ‘‘ Some- 
how I remember the pleasant things and 
forget the others.” 

No doubt this was in part an acquired 
grace. Is it not one well worth cultivating, 
if only for our own peace of mind? 

A child begged for the story of Daniel one 
night at bedtime. 

‘*T am afraid,’ said the mother, ‘‘ you 
will dream about lions.”’ 

‘€Q, no,”’ returned the little one, ‘‘ I will 
dream about Danie] and leave out the lions.”’ 

How much more cheerful and serene our 
lives might be if we, too, could leave out 
the lions. It is true that in much of our life 
the sweet and the sad are so interwoven we 
cannot separate them without destroying 
the entire fabric. We would not forget the 
grief which opened to us the heart of a 
friend, nor the parting which was not all 
pain, nor the dying glory which we saw 
through tears. Over such experiences we 
pray, ‘‘ Lord, keep my memory green,”’ but 
the cutting remark, the cold neglect, the 
unkind act, Lord, help us to forget. 

It is not worth while to cherish the mem- 
ory of our mistakes and failures. Let them 
serve their purpose of prevention for the 
future and be forgotten. They should be 
stepping stones, by means of which we may 
attain a higher level, and not a wall to im- 
pede our progress. 

‘‘O, Emeline, let us forget the past and 
begin anew.”’ This exhortation was found 
on a fragment of a letter written by some 
unknown person, and was often repeated to 
me half jocosely by the finder. It might 
be well for us to take the words as a motto 
for the new year. ‘‘Forget the past and 
begin anew,”’ not the kindness and friend- 
ship and joy of the past, but its bitterness, 
its vexations, its mistakes. 

A memory for details is a doubtful bless- 
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ing; while it is convenient at times, in the 
long run it is of small advantage. It is bet- 
ter to trust the shopping list or the many 
disconnected items of the day’s work toa 
memorandum, and reserve the brain cells 
for something of permanent value. Instead 
of cumbering the memory with dry and 
uninteresting details, store it with great 
thoughts. 

While we may have forgotten many things 
that we might better remember, who of us 
does not remember some things that we 
would gladly forget? But trying to forget 
a thing is remembering it. It is only by 
putting something else in its place that it is 
crowded out of mind. By resolutely dwell- 
ing on the mercies of the past we are pre- 
paring to forget its miseries. Does the 
thought of a certain experience serve asa 
warning and a help, or is it only a source 
of irritation, distress or anger? If the 
latter, never speak of it to another nor 
allow the mind to dwell on it for a minute, 
Has one done us an injury? Can we not 
remember a time when he showed us a 
kindness? By thinking much of the latter 
it is possible the former will cease to dis- 
turb us. For our own happiness we need 
to cultivate the blessed art of forgetting. 
In so doing we are imitating Him who, 
while He holds the righteous in ‘ everlast- 
ing remembrance,’’ declares, ‘‘I will not 
remember their sins.’’ 


~< 


“THE STRANGER WITHIN THY 
GATES.” 


A STORY FROM FAC®, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, 


Some years ago, ina town in the West, a 
new teacher was added to those employed 
in the public school, She was a pale, silent, 
sad-eyed girl, of whom no one knew any- 
thing except that she was a faithful teacher. 
She boarded herself in a distant part of the 
town. Her one school dress, a gray flannel, 
was old and thin, but it was kept scrupu- 
lously darned and cleaned. i 

“She has only one collar and white 
apron,”’ said a pupil, scornfully, ‘‘and she 
washes them out on Saturdays.”’ 

‘“No wonder she coughs,’’ said another, 
‘wearing that little, pinched walking jacket 
and straw hat.’’ 

‘“‘She looks as if she lived on tea and 
crackers one week and crackers and tea the 
next,”’ said rich Lulu Armitage. ‘Where 
does her salary go? Perhaps she has to 
hire some one to keep still about her history, 
or perhaps she is paying a lawyer to get 
some disgraced relative out of trouble.”’ 

“It's very peculiar, to say the least,” 
chimed in another. ‘‘ We can’t take her 
into our set until we know more about her.”’ 

Young Mrs, Allen, who usually decided 
the social status for new comers, said: ‘She 
has a good face; I pride myself on being a 
judge of character, and I despise such gos- 
sip about her. But the truth is, she is a 
sort of social betwixt and between, and I 
can’t see where she can be placed properly.”’ 

So the new teacher remained unplaced, 
and, as she did not seek companionship 
herself, she went on her way alone. She 
never remained in the library to chat with 
the other teachers. ‘‘Perhaps she would if 
we had asked her,” they said afterward. 

She sat in a back seat in church and 
slipped quietly out as soon as service was 
over. Perhaps she would not have hurried 
so had those in the same pew kindly detained 
her. They, too, thought of this afterward. 
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The minister noticed her one day and asked 
who she was, and was told: ‘‘O, that’s the 
queer new school-teacher, Miss Mansfield; 
she boards herself, does all her housekeep- 
ing in ‘one room and washes on Saturdays, 
so she will hardly expect you to call on 
her!’’ The minister also wished afterward 
that he had asked some one besides Mrs. 
Allen about her. 

The pupils of the new teacher soon began 
to reflect in their conduct the partly ex- 
pressed and partly suppressed suspicion 
regarding her. They grew saucy and ne- 
glectful of lessons, and some of the bolder 
ones went to the principal with complaints. 
He reproved them mildly and reminded 
Miss Mansfield rather severely that she must 
“maintain a good standard of discipline or 
her work would not be successful.” 

One Friday Miss Mansfield did not come 
to school as usual. A substitute was pro- | 
vided for the day and again on Monday 
when Miss Mansfield did not come. 

“T noticed that she had a severe cold last 
Thursday,” said the principal; ‘‘I suppose 
she expected to be here and then found that 
she was not able, and had no way of sending 
me word. She will doubtless be in her 
placein the morning.” 

One of the teachers said, “‘If I thought 
she was really much ill I would go to see 
her; but she does live so far out and I don’t 
know exactly where the house is. I guess 
she’ll be here all right tomorrow in that 
everlasting black straw turban.’’ 

Tuesday morning came bitterly cold, but 
the thin figure of Miss Mansfield was not 
seen struggling along in the wind toward 
the school building. The principal dis- 
missed Miss Mansfield’s room for the day 
and sent the substitute teacher and a high 
school girl to find out the reason of her 
continued absence. The family owning the 
house where she rented a room was away. 
The house itself was in a large yard of 
trees and stood at some distance from others. 
The young ladies went as they had been told 
to the ‘‘north wing, the room opening on 
the porch,’ and knocked. Getting no re- 
sponse, they pushed open the door. In the 
dim light of the room, with drawn curtains, 
they saw Miss Mansfield, half sitting on the 
bed-lounge, with her little old jacket on 
over a faded wrapper. She had a school 
record book in her hand and examination 
papers were scattered about. There was no 
fire, no carpet on the floor, no furniture ex- 
cept two chairs and a little table, beside 
the bed-lounge, on which were schoolbooks 
and a Bible, and a plate of crackers and a 
cup and saucer. All these surroundings 
the visitors took in at a glance, and hurried 
to the bed shocked and full of pity. 

But ‘the new teacher’’ did not need their 
pity now. She did not feel the cold desola- 
tion of the room. There was a smile on the 
poor, pinched face, and the dark eyes had 
lost their feverish, anxious expression, as 
they seemed now to be looking upward 
upon unseen things. A pencil had fallen 
from her hand. She had left a few lines 
feebly traced: ‘‘I feel strangely tonight. 
My head swims and I cannot think. If any- 
thing should happen to me, please send my 
month’s salary to my mother at this ad- 
dress.”” The name of an out-of-the-way 
little country place was given. On the open 
page of her Bible was pinned a poem clipped 
from a newspaper: 


hs 


If I should die tonight the eyes that chill me with 
averted glance 
ould look upon me pityingly, perchance, 
d soften ina kindly way, 
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For who would war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
O, keep not your kindness for my cold, dead brow! 
My path is lonely. Let me feel your kindness now. 
Think kindly of me. I am travel worn, 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
For triendship and for love I plead. 

When clreamless rest is mine I shall not need 

The sympathy for which I long today, 

To give some brightness to my weary way. bs 


The room was soon filled with tearful, 
conscience-smitten neighbors. The physi- 
cian said, ‘‘Death from cold and lack of 
proper nourishment causing collapse or com- 
plete exhaustion.’’ The nearest neighbor 
said, ‘‘She froze and starved to death and I 
living within a stone’s throw.” 

They found that her salary had been sent 
home every month to a bedridden father 
and ‘mother and a feeble sister, to keep them 
out of the poorhouse and to pay back bills 
for medicines. 

The town where this happened is no less 
charitable or social than others. The teach- 
ers and the church people are no less kind. 
They sent asum of money to the poor par- 
ents and the papers spoke of the ‘‘ many me- 
mentos in memory of Miss Mansfield, whose 
sudden and sad death has cast a gloom over 
the whole community.’’ Many kind-hearted 
people said, ‘‘ If we had only known about 
her in time!” 

Said the teacher who related this story to 
me: ‘To think that I kept still when peo- 
ple talked about her. I used to see that 
they had no ground for it, but because some 
of the prominent ladies slighted her I never 
said a word in her favor. It makes me feel 
as if I had helped kill her by my cowardly 
silence. As the minister said, ‘ We saw her 
a stranger and we took her not in’; now it 
is too late.”’ 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSON 
FOR JAN. 14. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y. 


As explained last week and also in the 
editorial on page 17, these ‘‘ Occupations ” will 
harmonize for several months with the Inter- 
national Sunday school lessons, although they 
are equally adapted to independent use. The 
objects needed are the Bible Time Ladder, 
which we have for sale at thirty cents, and the 
Clock Face. Directions for making the latter 
were given last week, but if mothers prefer to 
buy them they can be obtained for five cents 
of D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 
The dimensions are 18 x 24 inches. Direc- 
tions for transferring to manilla paper by 
using a little cloth bag of powdered charcoal, 
or the bluing ‘bag, or powdered colored chalk, 
come with dial. All the objects reeommended 
can be used for many lessons. There are also 
four excellent books which should be read 
with the children during the year, viz: From 


the Beginning, Egypt to Canaan, the new edi-, 


ition of Peep of Day and any one of the books 
on the Life of Christ for Children—Pansy’s, or 
Miss Houghton’s, or Miss Pollard’s, ete. The 
price of each of the first three is $1.00 and they 
are published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. 

A great fact of this lesson is the terrible 
and far-reaching results of the first falsehood. 


WHAT ONE WICKED LIE DID. 


1. Turn the band of the clock to I. The first 
year of the world; the first sin, one wicked lie. 

2. Turn the hand to II. One wicked lie led 
the first two people to disobey their loving 
Heavenly Father. 

3. Turn the hand to III. This le brought 
upon them three curses from God: (a) sorrow 
to Eve (v. 16); (0) sorrow and hard work to 
Adam (vs. 17-19); (c) death to. Adam and Eve 
and to all their children (vy. 19), 

But God is always forgiving and merciful, 


* Copyrighted. 
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and, although He had to drive Adam and 
Eve from the garden because He could no 
longer trust them (vs. 22-24), yet He gave them 
a wonderful promise (last part of vs. 15), by 
which they could escape from the three curses 
—sorrow, hard work and death. Notice that 
we let three lines on the clock stand for these 
three curses. Now let us take three lines and 
make something that will show what God’s 
promise meant. 

Take a piece of chalk one inch long and use 
the side with which to draw a one inch wide, 
upright line, twelve inches high. Four inches 
from the top, on each side, draw to the left 
and to the right a line four inches long. Thus 
a crossis made of three lines; we used three 
lines to represent three curses. By the cross 
we reach heaven, where there is no sorrow, 
hard work or death; that is, we escape from 
the three curses by the cross. 

Of course the promise (v. 15) must be fully 
explained. These are not notes on teaching 
the Sunday school lessons, but illustrations 
whereby mothers may help the teachers by 
co-operating with them at home. 


For illustrating the next lesson there should 
be: 

1. A number of sheets of heavy manilla 
paper (from a clothing store) to be tacked to 
a curtain stick and hung up likea map. This 
is better than a blackboard, because the’ les- 
sons are preserved. 

2. Use black drawing crayon for writing on 
the manilla paper. 

3. A number of little card alphabets of both 
small and large letters. These are for making 
words and sentences as a part of the occupa- 
tions for little fingers. You can make the 
alphabets yourself, writing the letters on lit- 
tle, one inch square pieces of cardboard; or, 
better, send thirty cents to Mr. Knowlton and 
receive 400 alphabet cards in aneat box. Five 
alphabets of letters four inches high may be 
had for twenty cents of David C. Cook, Wash* 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Junior Endeavor leaders. 

4, Some red ink and some lemon juice, half 


‘a sheet of foolscap paper. 


Mothers should get all the materials for 
Sunday occupations ready during the week. 
Have a ‘‘ Sunday drawer ”’ in the dining-room 
in which to place the articles prepared at odd 
moments—while a cake is baking, or the dust 
is settling, or while dinner waits for pater- 
familias. | For the next lesson take as many 
envelopes as there are children and put in 
each one the fifty words of the following 
phrases, each word written on a little card: 
Fifty words: ared for self more than for God. 
ngry with God and with his brother Abel. 
mpudent to God, ot sorry for his sin. inned 
against God. ied to God. nvied his brother. 
ent out from the presence of God. cceptable 
offering to God means our. est given. agerly 
and. ovingly. The phrases lack their first 
letters; these are written with red ink on 
twelve little cards, also placed in each en- 
velope, or use the alphabet cards instead of 
writing the letters. OC, A,I,N,S, L, EH, W,A, 
B, B, L (Cain slew Abel). 


, 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH OF 
TODAY, 


One wild night, some years ago, a vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of France. The 
official report of the fact recorded that 
throughout the night the coast-guard stood 
at his post and sounded his trumpet, but 
that, unfortunately, when the morning 
dawned the beach was found to be strewn 
with some eighty dead bodies. One won- 
ders whether the coast-guard might not 
have roused his fellows and manned a boat 
and carried a hawser and rescued some of 
his perishing fellow-creatures. But no, his 
orders were to ‘*sound a trumpet,’’ and he 
sounded it. 

I have no quarrel with any one whose con- 


ception of the church is chiefly, or mainly, 


the maintenance of astately mechanism and 
a reverent round of appointed services; but 


These are for* 
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for any one who, not merely content with 
such a conception of his Christian obliga- 
tion, whether bishop, presbyter, deacon or 
layman, holds others who differ from him, 
and who employ other methods, however 
undignified or elementary they may be, that 
aim to restore lost contracts with any class 
whatsoever of their fellowmen—for such an 
one I say, who holds up these or their work 
as objects of contempt or ridicule, I think 
we have every one of us aright to entertain 
a keen and rightegus resentment. “I want 
my son,’’ said a wise man in my hearing not 
long ago, ‘to be trained for disasters which 
are coming upon the earth as surely as the 
present drift apart of different classes of 
people in it is not checked and healed.’’ 
I do not know whether he was right or not. 
I do not affirm that there may not be in cur- 
rent descriptions of our present social situa- 
tion much exaggeration. But I do affirm 
that the blood of Jesus Christ is the one 
cement that can bind together human hearts 
and lives, and that if even such a motley 
conglomerate as a Parliament of Religions 
can end by signing a declaration that it 
would be well for all men to follow the ex- 
ample of the Man of Nazareth it is time 
that you and I began to do so!—Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York. - 


—<>— 


What a young man earns in the daytime 
goes into his pocket, but what he spends in 
the evening goes into his character.—Rev. Dr. 
Theo. L. Cuyler. : 

SEES SUR le) 

The four great causes of pauperism and of 
degraded city life have long seemed to me 
to be these: foul homes, intoxicating drink, 
neglect of child life, indiscriminate alms- 
giving.—Robert Treat Paine. 


eCoCLEV ELANDScs 


Wives 
Who Cook. 


There are thousands of 
them. Noble women, too. 
Trials by the million. No 
wonder they are worried 
sometimes. ‘They should try 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


It always makes light, - 
wholesome food. It surely 
saves money and is health- 
ful, which can be said of 
few other brands. 


“Pure & Sure.” 


CARIMAABCUOMACARIMALTO MAAR Ceti meri 
ALALRITACUOMAGCA MTA CUOMAAMNSMACUOMACAMMACTo 
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e<ov BAKING-POW DERYONG 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


~+on— 


. Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO/S 


BreaktastCoco , 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
poaieny costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER, 

“je EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

» Let us take for our 
. general subject this 
\ week, Anniversaries. I 
K believe in them. Most 
fof them recall great 
Hmen or great events of 
f our nation’s history, 
which we young folks 
ought to keep in re- 
brerrermmnrrera membrance. Even if 
we do not ‘“‘celebrate’’ them all, the yearly 
return of these days helps us to fix in our 
minds important facts connected with them. 
I wonder how many of you can tell at once 
what is commemorated by these dates: 
Feb. 12, Feb. 22, March 17, April 9, April 19, 
June 17, July 4, Oct. 12, Dec. 16. The last 
date has just been observed, both in Boston 
and New York. 

As I write we are in the midst of another 
group of aniversaries—Thanksgiving Day, 
Forefathers’ Day, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day. The first two belong to New 
Englanders and their descendants, the others 
are kept in every land where Christianity is 
known. Until within a few years the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims was observed on the 
twenty-second, instead of the twenty-first, 
of December. Do you know how the mis- 
take was made? This anniversary is more 
and more widely celebrated every year, This 


letter came a few days ago: 
Nrw JERSEY. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We are thinking of cele- 
brating Forefathers’ Day in ourcburch....I 
remember a hymn set to music, beginning 
“The Pilgrim Fathers, where are they?’’ Can 
you tell me where it can be found, or if it is 
published by the Congregational Publishing 
Society in leaflet form? Yours truly. 


That was by John Pierpont, and you will 
find it in the school readers of fifty years 
ago! The C. P. S. has it in a fine little 
book called Songs of the Pilgrims, with 
an introduction by Dr. Dexter. (Price, 85 
cents.) I have just read the Forefathers’ 
Day number of our Congregationalist, and 
‘am specially interested in the piece called 
A Spark from Plymouth Rock. But I think 
the poetry on the gun was not the original in- 
scription, although doubtless the one copied 
on the Ohio musket. I remember my father 
repeating it tome when I was a little boy in 
this way: 


Scour me bright and sponge me clean, 
And I'll send a ball to Calais Green. 


It was said to have been on an old cannon 
once used in Dover, England, which would 
explain the boast that its shot would reach 
Calais, in France, on the opposite side of 
the channel. I think. the story came from 
my grandfather, who was a revolutionary sol- 

. dier, and that he saw the cannon, which had 
been captured from the British. Perhaps 
‘some antiquarian Cornerer may confirm this. 

I hope you will all notice carefully the 
article on Plymouth and its beautiful pic- 
tures, so as to be prepared for a vacation 
trip there next summer. I am all the more 
anxious to visit once more those Old Colony 
towns since the reported experience of our 
Captain in that region. By the way, I have 
been repeatedly asked whether that story in 
the Corners of Dec. 14 and 21 was a true one. 
(Asked by ‘‘grown-ups,’’? for children al- 
ways understand! Two little neighbors 
called on me the other day—the girl coming 
in, the boy staying on the piazza. I asked 
why, and she said, ‘‘ Why, that’s my horse, 
and I couldn’t bring him in!’’ But won’t 
your horse run away? ‘‘O, no, Mr, Martin, 
make-believe horses never run away !’’) 

Wel, all my geographical and historical 
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remarks about Scituate, Marshfield and Dux- 
bury were true. Our friend, the Foreman, 
has a summer house at Scituate. He did 
leave an effigy in his cabin. He did go 
down there on Thanksgiving Day. He did 
write me a letter dated there. He did after- 
wards tell me his experience on the shore. 
If he ‘‘made up”? all that story he certainly 
has a wonderful imagination and ought to 
be an author and not a printer! 

I confess that I was so much interested in 
the account, especially of our. captain’s ap- 
parent familiarity with the vicinity of his 
wreck, that I haye tried to ascertain who he 
was. You know that he always went under 
the name of Captain M., although for some 
reason the letter D seemed to be also his sig- 
nal, If I were to finish the story begun by 
D. F., [should have him take notice, when the 
Captain had his sleeves rolled up to launch 
the boat, of the letters M. D. in India ink 
on his arm, which would be explained by 
the salute of an old settler who saw the Cap- 
tain when at the Old Oaken Bucket Place: 
‘*T declare, I believe you are Miles Delano, 
who went away to sea from these parts forty 
years ago!”’ 

That makes it plain. The records show 
that Alexander Standish, son of Capt. Myles 
Standish, married Sarah Alden, daughter of 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, famous in 
Longfellow’s poem. Their daughter, Eliza- 
beth Standish, married Samuel Delano, 
son of Philip De la Noye, an early settler 
of Scituate. The family has been noted fer 
ship builders and mariners. Capt. Amasa 
Delano was a famous yoyager in the begin- 
ning of the century, and only yesterday | 
stumbled upon ‘‘Delano’s Voyages” in a 
Cornhill bookstore. M.D. belongs to that 
family surely. 

As tothe Valkyrie, the story would be that 
he was driven far out of his course on the 
Atlantic, and after drifting for a week with 
out food or water an English steamship 
sighted his signal of distress (his bandanna 
handkerchief at half-mast), and picked him 
up in a frozen condition. When he found 
it was the Brittanic, he inquired for ‘* Skip- 
per Dunraven,” who he seemed to know was 
on board, and begged for the loan of his 
cutter for the winter. The noble Earl, sup- 
posing him only a Yankee crank, assented, 
whereupon Captain Myles jumped into the 
Alphabet, hoisted his sail and took his bear- 
ings for New York. He got the Valkyrie, 
came to Cape Cod Bay, anchored her in ‘* The 
Nook” at Duxbury, and while on his way 
to Boston in the small boat got wrecked on 
Marshfield Bar. Probably he designed to 
return there and spend Thanksgiving once 
more in his native town. Some say that he 
intended to be wrecked so as to get his in- 
surance and that D. F. had arranged to be 
there to rescue him. I need not state my 
opinion as to this. 

Perhaps you will see how easily ‘‘ stories ”’ 
can be written, ‘‘ founded on fact,’’ but leay- 
ing it very uncertain what is fact and what 
is fiction. I shall not let D. F. draw me 
astray again. It only remains to picture 
Captain Myles as spending Forefathers’ Day 
in trying to find the graves of his two great 
forefathers in Duxbury, and in a trip to 
Plymouth where, standing on the top of 
Burial Hill, he recited the very lines asked 
for by the New Jersey lady: 

The Pilgrim Fathers—where are they? 
The waves that bro’t them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore ; 


Still roll in the bay as they rolled that day 
When the Mayflower moored below. 


Mr. MARTIN. 
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A Piece 


of Chocolate Cake made with 


Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing— 


{ all other cake will taste flat to you 


after that. This icing has a deli- B 
4 cious flavor peculiarly its own—an 
excellence impossible to reproduce 
in home-made icing. It makes the 
cake. Try it. Price 25 cts. per 
pound can. Sold by all Grocers. 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers, 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice. 

Pie is generally considered ‘‘sumpin very nice,” 

but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 


has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
. quired. All thisis unnecessary now, for with 


NONE=-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


1 MINCE MEAT 


| the most appetizing*pies can be made as quickly 


as a batch of biscuit. The quality is surpassing 
| too. Try a package, At grocer’s; or a full | 

size one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents. | 

MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fond Mothers 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 
= 


(@.0) 


WU. 
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And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for *‘Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Goo 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 
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LESson FOR JAN. 14. Gen. 3: 1-15. 


ADAM’S SIN AND GOD’S GRACE. 


BY REV. A. KE. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first record in the Bible tells of the 
creative work of God. The second record 
tells of the destroying work of the devil. Like 
the first, it is a picture, in which the serpent, 
the tree and the garden are a kind of lan- 
guage used to show the steps by which man 
became sinful, while in contrast to his experi- 
ence of sin is revealed the holiness and com- 
passion of God. The truth of this account, so 
far as man is concerned, is attested by every 
one’s experience. The history of sin is: 

I. Temptation. This was twofold. It be- 
came a power through partnership. 

1. The tempter. The serpent is not in the 
story called the devil, but in later Scriptures 
the devil is called a serpent. He knew evil. 
He hated God. Heé was a liar. He was an 
enemy of man and aimed to destroy his happi- 
ness. He attacked Eve and conquered her. 
He attacked Jesus and was conquered. But 
the Son of God regarded the devil as an enemy 
of mysterious, terrible power. He came to 
destroy the devil. He had a rapture of pro- 
phetic vision when He ‘‘ beheld Satan as light- 
ning fallen from heaven.’”’ Satan takes away 
the good seed which Jesus puts into human 
hearts. Satan destroyed one disciple of Christ 
by entering into him and moving him to be- 
tray his Master to death.’ He sought to get 
another disciple into his power, and would 
have succeeded had not his Master prayed to 
His Father for that disciple’s deliverance. 
There are abundant proofs of the existence of 
the devil in the fruits of his doings. There is 
no advantage in doubting his existence and 
attributing all his work to the nature of man. 
If man, as God created him, had originated all 
the hideous thoughts and diabolical deeds 
which have disfigured human history, men 
would long ago have lost. faith in themselves. 
It is a satisfaction to know that the seeds of 
evil came from without, from the evil one. 
As in the beginning he crouched at the ear of 
Eve, he still lurks at the door of every human 
heart. ate 

2. The nature susceptible to temptation. 
Eve was not evil. There was not a,faculty of 
her being for which there was not a lawful 
gratification, not an appetite for which ‘there 
was not right exercise. But being in the 
image of God she had the power to choose 
between honoring or disgracing the image she 


bore. Temptation began when the tempter 
addressed her will. There it begins with 
every one. 


II. The fall. Its steps were very simple.. 

1. Eve listened to the tempter. She may 
not have known his character. But she knew 
God and her obligation to Him. She knew the 
one law of God under which she lived, for she 
stated it. Thetempter questioned the wisdom 
of God and her obligation to obey Him. Yet 
she listened. There human wrong began. 

2. She answered the tempter. She leaned 
somewhat to his view in her answer, for she 
weakened the law in stating it. She left 
out the qualifying words, ‘‘ every,’’ ‘‘ freely,” 
“‘surely.’’ Already she showed that she did 
not heartily approve of it. 

3. She believed the tempter. Se first ques- 
tioned God’s law, then, as she did not resist 
the question, he denied God’s law; and then 
he promised her a reward for disobeying it. 
She was learning good through experience, 
and might have known evil by contrast with it. 
She allowed herself to be persuaded to know 
evil by experience, and henceforth could see 
good only through distorted vision. 

' 4, She acted on the tempter’s suggestion. 
Every one feels the force of evil persuasion to 
the appetite, to the imagination, to the intel- 
lect, which overcame the first soul that fell 
into sin. ‘‘Good for food,” ‘‘a delight to the 
eyes,’ ‘““to be desired to make one wise.’’ 
What was the force on the other side? Con- 
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science, but, alas, unheeded. The surrender 
had been made in the listening. The old Latin 
preachers put it into these two words, Obsta 
principiis. ‘Resist the beginnings” is the 
burden of the message of the prophets, the 
lesson of the histories of Bible saints and 
sinners, the counsel of wisdom repeated in 
varied forms from age to age. Lot’s wife 
looking back toward Sodom, Jonah looking 
up the sailing of the ship bound for Tarshish, 
Judas talking with the priests, Peter among 
the questioning company in the high priest’s 
hall—these are ever the warning examples. 
The powder. exposed to the spark, the soil 
open to the wind-wafted seed of the noxious 
weed, the smooth current above the waterfall, 
the camel asking that he may put his nose 
into the open window—these are specimen 
illustrations ever impressing the one injunc- 
tion of the wisdom of the ages, never parley 
with wrong. 

Ill. The moral ruin.. Eve became a changed 
woman by her act of sin. She disobeyed her 
Creator. She broke the law of her being. It 
is useless to speculate about the origin of sin. : 
We know that it is the voluntary disobedience 
to God of those who were made in His image. 

She became atempter. ‘‘She gavealso unto 
her husband with her and he did eat.’”’ Made 
like God, she made herself like Satan. These 
two sinners brought sin on all the human race. 
Sin is contagious, a moral disease. 

IV. The trial. It began with self-conyiction. 
Their first experience of sin was a sense of 
shame because they had no clothing. In their 
innocence they had seen no wrong in their 
nakedness. They sought to cover their sense 
of shame with fig leaves. But this device 
could not banish the awakened consciousness 
of evil. Already sin had entered as a poison 
into their natures. 

They were next startled by being reminded 
of the presence of God. Fear joined shame in 
their experience. They had sought to cover 
themselves from each other’s sight by fig 
leaves. But all the trees of the garden were 
not sufficient to cover them from the sight of 
God. 5 

Next they were summoned to answer to 
their Creator the reason for theirfear. ‘‘ Iwas 
afraid because I was naked.’ But why? 
Sin’s first plea has never changed. It always 
seeks to escape responsibility and always in 


vain. The man charges his guilt on God and 
on his wife. ‘‘ The woman whom Thou gavest 
... gave me.’”’ The woman charges her guilt 


on the serpent. ‘‘The serpent beguiled me.”’ 
But both had to say, “I did eat.” The ruin 
had been wrought. They themselves wrought 
it. In that, and that alone, lay the shame of 
their nakedness, and their fear of God. Their 
unavailing efforts to hide themselves from one 
another and from God left the sin forever with 
them and in them. Sin and the sinner are 
one. A great poet puts the startling confes- 
sion into the sinner’s mouth, ‘‘ Myself am hell.”’ 

V. The sentence. The lesson is not complete 
without including vs. 16-19. The serpent is 
cursed by God. But that brings no relief to 
man. God’s sentence on man is death. No 
reason is given in the Bible to lead us to 
believe that man would not have died if 
he had not sinned. Death was in the world 
before man was created. But the death sen- 
tence meant for man a changed relation to God. 
‘“‘The sting of death is sin.’’ It meant also 
for man @ changed relation to the things over 
which he had been given dominion. There was 
no longer a garden for the man and the 
woman. The earth grew intractable when 
they lost the strength of sinless bodies and 
pure souls with which to subdue it. The 
sweetest blessing, the bringing of their own 
offspring into the world, became marred by 
their sin. Sickness and sorrow, vexation and 
toil, became their lot. Their sentence meant 
also a changed relation toward each other. 
Woman is not to man what she was before 
they sinned. His loss of righteousness weak- 
ened his guardianship over her. Man has 
abused, enslaved and tyrannized over her. - 
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The saddest history in human annals is the 
history of woman where Christianity has not 
in some measure restored to man the lost 
image of God and to woman the position of 
love, grace and honor for which God created 
her. Sin has changed men’s relation to each 
other. Fear, distrust, slavery, war—all the 
wrongs which men heap on one another are 
the fruit of sin. 

VI. The promised pardon. The dominion of 
the devil is not to be perpetual. It is broken 
already. He bruises still the heel of the 
woman’s seed, but that heel is crushing his 
head. The first promise of the Redeemer is 
in that sentence: ‘‘ When the fullness of time 
came, God sent forth His Son, born of a 
woman, ... that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons.” P 

Each sinner by each sin re-enacts the old 
tragedy. But each sinner who accepts the 
Son of God as his Saviour and Lord is bring- 
ing in the time when “‘ the old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan,” shall be ‘‘ cast down,” 
when there shall be “‘ new heavens, and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Illustrations for this lesson: Cut from seed 
catalogues, or from any drawing-books or 
illustrated papers, pictures of trees and plants; 
color these, if possible. Arrange in groups to 
suggest a garden. ‘Print “No” upon the 
tree putin the center of the garden, and, as a 
symbol, give each child a paper tree with the 
same word upon it; or ask the children to 
draw such a tree at home and print on it 
the little word which has always been so hard 
to say. One or two tiny birds and some small 
pictures of animals may be placed among the 
trees to complete the idea of the garden. Pin 
the trees to the board in groups to suggest a 
garden. Describe the garden as very beauti- 
ful, planted with all kinds of trees, pleasant 
to the sight and good for food. 

Ask the children to name some trees which 


they know, and write the names under the 


trees on the board. In small classes, where 
no board is used, a cover of a large paste- 
board box will answer for the background 
against which to show the picture, or draw- 
ings may Wé made on a slate. 

Put one large tree in the midst of the gar- 
den. Print on that tree, Vo. Tell the story 
of Eden and of the command not to touch the 
fruit of one tree. Ask the children to notice 
all the other trees. Was there food enough for 
the man and woman on these trees? Did 
they need any more? Was the Lord of the 
garden kind to give them so much? Would 
you suppose they would try to follow His com- 
mands? i 

The fruit of every other tree said, ‘‘ Eat 
me.” But of this one tree the fruit said, “‘ No, 
do not touch.’’ Describe the happy days in 
Eden while Adam and Eve obeyed. They were 
the gardeners in this happy spot. They took 
care of all the plants, gathering the flowers 
and fruits, and all the animals were given to 
them. But trouble came to this fair garden. 
The flowers still bloomed and the birds still 
sang, but Adam and Eve did not enjoy them. 
They were hiding away in the shade of the 
dark trees, trembling and unhappy and afraid 
to see their Lord. Why was this? What is 
written over the tree in the midst of the 
garden? j 

Do you ever find ‘“‘ No” a hard word to say? 
When some boy urges you to stay out a few 
minutes longer after your mother has told you 
to come in, is it easy to say ‘‘No’”’? If your 
father has forbidden you to go near certain 
places, do you always say ‘‘ No” when any- 
body invites you there? There is an old story 
of a country that was ruined because the in- 
habitants were unable to pronounce the little 
word ‘‘No.’”’ When people become so weak 
that they are not able to say ‘‘No”’ to evil, 
then ruin and trouble must come. So it was 
with Adam and Eve. A tempting voice urged 
Eve to eat an apple from the forbidden tree. 
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_ She listened to the voice and she was lost, for 
at last she yielded. One person who goes 
wrong is sure to lead .others into evil, and 
Adam was easily led to eat of the fruit when 
Eve urged him to do so. The worst punish- 
ment of sin is the troubled heart it brings. 
Adam and Eve were miserable as soon as 
they had yielded to temptation. Nothing 
could please them any more. They were 
afraid of the light of the sun and hid them- 
selves in the darkest part of the garden. They’ 
trembled when their good, kind Father came 
through the garden. 

Do you think He could trust them any more 
with all the plants and trees and animals? 
Don’t you know that boys and girls, and big 
people, too, who do not obey cannot be trusted ? 

And so Adam and Eve lost their happy 
home, and outside of Eden they had to make 
a new home for themselves by hard work and 
trouble. Perhaps from the trouble they grew 
stronger, and were able to say ‘‘ No”’ to evil 
voices, because of their sorrow. This story is 
told in God’s book to make us see that the 
first thing God wishes of His children is obe- 
dience. Disobedience is the beginning of all 
sin and sorrow. This world in which we live 
is ‘‘fair as the garden of the Lord.’ Hasn’t 
God given us all kinds of fruits and flowers to 
enjoy, and all animals to serve us? But He 
desires that we should obey His voice and say 
“No” to all evil. Every day we must pray, 
** Deliver us from evil,’ and we must learn to 
say “ No.” 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Jan, 7-13. Week of Prayer. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


(For Y. P. 8. C. E. this week see page 26.] 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
HOW THE SANDWICH ISLANDS WERE CONVERTED. 


In the year 1809, thirty years after the fright- 
ful death of Captain Cook, a dark skinned 
‘ lad, about fifteen years of age, was one day 

found weeping on a doorstep at Yale College. 
He gave his name as Henry Obookiah and 
told his sad story. He was from the Sand- 
wich Islands. In a civil war his father and 
mother had been slain before his eyes. He 
had fled with his infant brother on his back, 
but the child was killed and the lad taken 
captive. He escaped, alone and friendless, 
and, after various adventures, finally found 
his way by ship, with a Captain Brintnell, to 
the port of New Haven, Ct. 

This son of a savage race was thirsting for 
instruction and kind Providence had brought 
him direct to this fountain of knowledge. 
Here he was lingering about the college build- 
ings, blindly hoping that in some way the 
burning desire of his soul might be gratified. 
When at last all hope had died out he sat 
down and wept. 

He was cared for, he was instructed, he was 
converted. Two other young Hawaiians, who 
came in the same ship with Obookiah, Thomas 
Hopu and William Tenoe, after five or six 
years of roving life, became Christians. 

' The pleas of these pagan converts in behalf 

of their sayage countrymen made a profound 
impression throughout New England, and, 

Oct. 23, 1819, ten years after Obookiah sat 

weeping at the threshhold of Yale College, 

there stood upon Long Wharf, Boston, a band 
of fourteen noble men and women, mission- 


anies to Hawaii, and with them Tenoe and: 


Hopu. They took leave of their friends with 
prayer and song, and at once set sail on their 
long voyage of 163 days to those beautiful 
islands of the sea, not knowing what should 
betide them there. The next day being the 
Sabbath, the leader of the company, Rey. 
Hiram Bingham, preached to his companions 
from the text: ‘The isles shall wait for His 
law.’ The text had a fitness, as the sequel 
proves, that the preacher never could have 
~ dreamed of. 


\ 
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The day before leaving his home at East 
Windsor, Ct., Mr. Ruggles; one of the mission- 
aries, breakfasted with his pastor, who pru- 
dently laid a check upon too great expecta- 
tions, saying to his guest, ‘‘ Probably none of 
you will live to behold the downfall of idola- 
try.” Little did either of them suspect what 
a startling surprise was in store. At one 
o’clock in the morning of March 31, 1820, this 
Mr. Ruggles was roused from sleep by Thomas 
Hopu to get by moonlight a first glimpse of 
Hawaii. At daybreak the snow-capped sum- 
mit of Mauna Kea (White Mountain), 14,000 
feet in hight, was full in view. Later Hopu 
pointed out the valley where he was born, and 
he and others put off in a boat to confer with 
some natives fishing. 

Soon they returned hastily to the brig in a 
state of great excitement, Hopu swinging his 
hat in the air and, as soon as within hail, 
shouting, ‘‘Oahu’s idols are no mere.” He 
came on board breathless with news that 
thrilled the hearts of those devout mission- 
aries with feelings of wonder, joy and praise. 
Events almost incredible had occurred. 

The old King Kamehameha and his son, 
pagans though they were, had fully prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity. 
Although ruler at first of only a small part of 
Hawaii, the king’s great strength, energy and 
skill gave him repeated victories when de- 
fending himself against neighboring chiefs. 
With his battle club and his wooden spear, 
sixteen feet long and horribly barbed with 
shark’s teeth, he led his savage phalanx from 
one battle to another, until not only his own 
island of Hawaii, but eventually the group 
of islands, was subdued, and he died leaving 
aunited kingdom to his son, Liholiho. Un- 
der this new king, and soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, an event took place which 
is perhaps without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory—the nation demolished in~a day its whole 


~ system of idol worship. 


This idolatry was connected with a system 
of taboo, or prohibition. Among the prohibi- 
tions women were forbidden on pain of death 
to eat with men or to partake of certain 
choicest kinds of meat, fruit and fish. Many 
of the chiefs, being women of high spirit, were 
extremely restive under these restrictions. 
One of them was Keopuolani, the mother of 
the king. She noticed that foreigners violated 
taboo with impunity. She saw that her own 
people when intoxicated did the samme, and yet 
were not destroyed by the gods. Her decision 
was made. She deliberately violated the sys- 
tem and defied the gods by eating with her 
youngest son. Presently other chiefs, and 
finally the king, decided to trample upon all 
the unpleasant restraints of the taboo and di- 
rected their people to do the same. ee 


This was open revolt against the gods, and 
as they did nothing about it they fell into con- 
tempt and orders were given to burn the idols 
and destroy the temples. One chief, however, 
with a large body of priests and people, stood 
by the old idolatry. Two armies, with horrid 
war clubs and barbed spears, met on the plain 
of Kuamoo, and paganism in the Sandwich 
Islands was overthrown on the field of battle. 
The hideous idol, which was the standard of 
the pagan party in that battle, may be seen 
today in the mission rooms of the American 
Board at Boston. : . 

This astonishing abolition of idolatry just 
as Christianity was putting foot upon the 
threshold is a signal instance of divine provi- 
dence in missions. It was not long after this 
decisive battle—indeed, the kings and chiefs 
had not yet dispersed—when the missionaries 
landed, at the end of March, 1820, at Kailua, 
the king’s residence. The chiefs received 
them with respect, but debated fourteen days 
whether to give them foothold on the islands. 
There were some foreigners who, for selfish 
reasons, tried to prejudice the natives against 
the missionaries, saying they came to make 
war as the vanguard of anarmy. “ Then they 
would not have brought their women,” re- 
plied the chiefs. 
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The missionaries were finally received, but 
were cautiously distributed to several differ- 
ent islands. If this diminished their power 
of taking any possible action against the king 
it put them in the best position possible to 
serve the King of kings and to work for the 
diffusion of the gospel, which they did to 
such purpose that in forty-three years mis- 
sionary supervision was withdrawn and the 
Hawaiian Islands were pronounced a Chris- 
tian nation. It was an amazing transforma- 
tion. The missionaries began with savages 
who had eaten Captain Cook, who had been 
steeped in idolatry, whose king more than 
once came with his five wives to Mr. Ruggles’s 
house from his sport in the surf in. all the 
primitive innocence of Paradise, and when in- 
formed of the impropriety came next time 
dressed—with a pair of silk stockings and a 
hat! a present from some passing whale ship. 
They ended with a nation well civilized, with 
one-fourth of the population, or 20,000 people, 
church members, with an attendance at school 
and public worship more general than in New 
England, and a sensitiveness to immorality 
that made the ex-queen’s moral defects an 
important ground for her deposition. 

The national constitution adopted in 1840 
in its first article declares ‘‘ that no law shall 
be enacted which is at variance with the Word 
of the Lord Jehovah, or with the general 
spirit of His Word,” and that “‘ all the laws of 
the islands shall be in consistency with God’s 
law.” However the Hawaiian national life 
may fall below this standard, the transforma- 
tion of the nation is yet a mighty one. It is 
our right to rejoice that American piety and 
zeal have effected it, and to feel that we have 
sacred interests in Hawaii that no other nation 
can claim. Certainly we cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the future of that fair island realm of 
the western seas. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


About a year ago there was held in New: 
York an interdenominational conference of 
the foreign missionary societies in the United 
States and Canada. Ithad long been felt that ° 
the foreign missionary boards and committees 
of the Protestant churches on this side of the 
Atlantic might well follow the example of 
our English brethren in coming together for 
the discussion of practical questions of mis- 
sionary policy. Accordingly more than a 
score of societies were represented at the New 
York conference. Such topics as Should Na- 
tive Converts Be Discouraged From Coming 
to Europe and America For Education? Eco- 
nomic Disbursement of Mission Funds, Rela- 
tions of Young People’s Societies to the Work, 
were discussed, and the papers on these and 
other subjects have recently been embodied 
ina valuable pamphlet. To the Presbyterian 
Board is due the credit of originating and ear- 
rying out this idea. The fact that the confer- 
ence decided unanimously to call another con- 
vention for the same ends encourages the hope 
that the experiment may be repeated with a 
still larger degree of success. 


Just as Bishop Tucker of Eastern Equato- 
rial Africa is returning to England, Bishop 
Hill with his two native assistant bishops 
sails for Western Equatorial Africa or the 
Niger Mission. As the successor of Bishop 
Crowther, he has a large work opening before 
him, but one which is exceedingly difficult, 
owing to the feud which arose between many 
of the native workers and the Church Mission- 
ary Society after Bishop Crowther’s death. 
What is known as the native Delta Pastorate 
wished to have an African consecrated as 
bishop for the oversight of their congregation, 
and stolidly refused to recognize any other 
nominee. But now it is hoped that the arri- 
val of Dr. Hill with his assistants will bring 
about peace. 


= 


There is a world within and this is the 
greater world. If you want a really lovely 
world without’ you must make the world : 
within bright and lovely.—David Gregg. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, 


By familiar letters is to be understood 
those addressed to Scott’s family and more 
intimate friends in which especially his per- 
sonality was revealed. It is something. of 
a surprise that they never have been given 
to the public before. Probably this is due 
to the eminently satisfying character of the 
famous biography of him by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lockhart, who wrote at a time so soon 
after his subject’s death that to publish 
some of them would have been injudicious. 
The work is meant to be, and is, a supple- 
ment to Lockhart’s and the two together 
afford a remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive picture of Scott’s individuality and 
career. This work is edited by ‘‘D. D.,”’ 
to whose identity no other clue is afforded, 
but who need not have hesitated to give 
his name to so excellent an accomplish- 
ment. 

The relatives most frequently addressed 
in these letters are his daughter Sophia— 
Mrs. Lockhart—his sons Walter and Charles, 
his son Walter’s wife, his son-in-law J. G. 
Lockhart and his nephew Walter. A few 
also were written to his mother or his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Thomas Scott. Among the 
friends to whom he wrote most frequently 
were Jeffrey, Wordsworth, Southey, Adam 
Fergtison, J. B. Morritt, Joanna Baillie, 
‘Lady Dalkeith, Lady Abercorn, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Miss Sarah Smith, and the Duke of 
Buccleugh. There are many letters also to 
him from them which add greatly to the in- 
terest of the two volumes. Scott’s corre- 
spondence covers a wide range of topics in- 
cluding minor family affairs at one end and 
matters of public policy at the other end of 
the scale. , 

The subjects which receive most atten- 
tion are such as his successive novels—the 
authorship of which, it will be remembered, 
he kept substantially a secret fora long time 
—his estate of Abbotsford, which he was 
continually enlarging and improving, and 
his visit to Ireland in 1825 to see his son 
Walter and his wife. But all his letters 
abound in those pleasant details regarding 
people, places and events which all intelli- 
gent, affectionate persons introduce into 
their correspondence with those dearest to 
them. Yet nothing commonplace nor any- 
thing unpleasantly personal has been allowed 
place. 

Sir Walter, as seen in his letters, ap- 
pears as a wise and tender father, a loyal, 
genial friend, an indefatigable worker, a 
shrewd, yet not bitter, critic, and at once 
familiar with the great world and the best 
society in it and comparatively indifferent 
to its attractions. He much preferred for 
himself the life of a country gentleman to 
that of city or court, and never was so happy 
as when in residence at his beautiful A bbots- 
ford surrounded by his family, his tenants 
and his dogs. There is a portrait of him 
and a‘map of his estate, but the plan of one 
of his houses to which a footnote—vol. i., p. 
225—refers the reader is lacking in our 
copy. 

It is safe to prophesy that this work, to 
which the publishers have done ample jus- 
tice in the way of workmanship, will rank 
as a standard not only because it concerns 
‘Sir Walter Scott gut also because of the 
skill with which it has been compiled. 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.80.] 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Many persons are asking from time to 
time what the higher Biblical criticism is 
and is doing. Rev. C. W. Rishell, Ph. D., 
has undertaken to tell them in this book, to 
which Prof. H. M. Harman, LL. D., has 
furnished the preface. It does not attempt 
to furnish arguments but simple statements 
of what different critics claim, yet not 
without some exposition of principles. It 
performs its work in a clear, candid and 
comprehensive manner basing its state- 
ments upon careful examination of original 
sources, so far as they are accessible, giving 
prominence to the views of the more con- 
servative critics and introducing those of 
the more radical in contrast. An estimate 
of results is given at the close of the book, 
the substance of which is as follows: 


The variations of opinion among the critics 
themselves are so great as to suggest the pro- 
priety of being in no haste to give up the tra- 
ditional view of the date and authorship of 
the books of the Bible. There are very few 
positive conclusions upon which the critics 
agree among themselves, and it looks as 
though it were hopeless to expect agreement 
in the future. The arguments of one are ig- 
nored or opposed by another of equal ability, 
although they may agree in their conclusions. 
In other cases they agree upon the facts in- 
volved, but differ in their interpretation of 
them and as to the inferences to be drawn. 
... On the other hand ... a hearty welcome 
should be extended to all reverent Scriptural 
investigation, even though the investigator 
may not always reach the conclusions we ac- 
cept. ... Criticism, so far as it concerns the 
Christian, is the handmaid, not the mistress. 
If criticism is practiced for the purpose of 
making the Bible more available for practical, 
devotional use, it is a blessing. If practiced 
for its own sake, it is likely to lead astray. 


[Hunt & Eaton. 75 cents. ] 
RELIGIOUS. 


-The late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller’s History of 


the Christian Church in the Middle Ages [Mac- 


millan & Co. $3.75] is uniform with his ear- 
lier History of the Christian Church, A.D. 


1-600, and has been translated, as that also 


was, by Andrew Rutherfurd. It supplies a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject which has 
been prepared with the thoroughness of the 
trained German mind and with a clearness, 
conciseness, and steady movement which 
are much more characteristic of English or 
American scholarship than of German. 
The author’s method is simple and lucid 
and his terseness is as notable as his skill in 
selecting and grouping the salient features 
of a certain period of time or a given devel- 
opment of thought. The volume will serve 
admirably—except for its great length—as 
a text-book, while as a book of reference 
it possesses high value. It is printed in 
different types so that the eye is able to re- 
lieve the mind of needless work and it is 
thoroughly indexed. 

In The Monism of Man or the Unity of the 
Divine and the Human [G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
$2.00] Dr. D. A. Gorton, formerly editor of 
the National Quarterly Review, has brought 
together a series of essays contributed by 
him to that periodical, although the essays 
have been rewritten and expanded some- 
what. The author claims that he ‘thas 
been hampered neither by the creeds of 
Christendom nor the dictum of science’’ 
and ‘‘cannot pretend to have fathomed the 
depths of the subject,’ which claims cer- 
tainly are well founded. In his endeavor to 
be rigidly rational he has avoided saying 
much which is either fresh or important. 
He plants himself so largely outside of and 
apart from certain elements of importance 
to his theme that neither the scientist 
nor the Christian nor he who is at once 
scientist and Christian will be likely to 
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regard the book ‘as deserving of serious 
heed. 

Prof. William Knight, LL. D., of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews has been lecturing 
and publishing upon the subject of Theism 
for more than twenty years. The volume 
before us, Aspects of Theism [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] is composed of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in Salisbury in 1890 and re- 
peated in London in 1891. The author 
approaches theism from the side of philoso- 
phy, having in the past paid special heed to 
the historical aspects of. the subject, and 
shows that the theistic interpretation of the 
Universe is of all the most luminous and com- 
prehensive and the least likely to be under- 
mined successfully. He has furnished a clear, 
discriminating and convincing argument. 

Prof. M. R. Vincent, D. D., of Union The- 
ological Seminary has prepared, in his Stu- 
dents’ New Testament Handbook [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] a survey of the 
field of critical study which not only theo- 
logical students but most pastors too will 
find greatly helpful. The first part treats 
of the field itself, the New Testament lan- 
guage, text, history, criticism, environment 
and exegesis, and’ the second part of com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. The vol- 
ume is an outline which will save many 
busy men days of preliminary investigation 
and guide and enlighten their studies. It is 
something for which to be grateful.—— 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s pretty two- 
volume edition of the Journal of Eugénie de 
Guérin [$3.00] will not lack favor. It is an 
utterance of the religious life of sixty years 
ago in France, Roman Catholic in its environ- 
ment, yet such that devout souls of all 
forms of faith will appreciate its spirit sym- 
pathetically. It affords charming picture 
of a life usually peaceful and meditative 
and fruitful in thoughts at once fresh and 
spiritual. Christians everywhere can enjoy 
it and gain advantage from it. 

The volume called A. Mackay Ruthquist 
or Singing the Gospel Among Hindus and 
Gonds [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], by 
the author of A. M. Mackay, Missionary to 
Uganda, is the narrative of a consecrated 
and fruitful life, not strikingly different 
from those of other missionaries but worth 
recording by reason of the simplicity of its 
loyalty to God and the single-hearted en- 
thusiasm of its service to men. It is largely 
in the form. of correspondence.——Among 
the Pimas is another interesting account of 
missionary work, the objects in this instance 
being the Pima and Maricopa Indians on 
the Gila River reservation in Arizona, It 
was written by Mrs. E. T. Throop-Martin of 
Auburn, N. Y.—to whom orders may be 
sent for copies at half a dollar each—and 
printed for the Ladies’ Union Mission School 
Association of Albany. It describes graph- 
ically the encouraging beginning which has 
been made among these Indians under Pres- 
byterian auspices. It is illustrated. 

Pictured Palestine [A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $2.25] by Rev. James Neil, formerly 
of Christ Church, Jerusalem, describes the 
present habits and other characteristics of 
the people of Palestine as they are and as 
they used to be ages ago, which is almost 
identically the same thing. His book is 
enlivened by many illustrations which vary 
greatly in artistic excellence yet answer 
their purpose very well. » Some obscure 
terms and facts are explained and the book 
is very helpful to a good understanding 
of many Biblical utterances. The Sunday 
school libraries will find it useful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new Dictionary of Quotations [Freder- 
ick Warne & Co, $2.50] has been compiled 
_ by Rev. James Wood. It contains about 
30,000 references of the usual kind, but is 
declared to have been gathered from a field 
wider than that ordinarily covered and to 
pay special attention to modern advances 
in knowledge. The work of selection has 
been done well and, although the type is 
necessarily quite small, the book is printed 
clearly and handsomely. The contents are 
arranged alphabetically and the index is 
topical. We do not approve, however, of 
the compiler’s neglect, except in the case of 
Shakespeare, to mention chapters and verses 
in connection with his citations. It would 
have enlarged both his own labor and the cost 
of his book, as he says, but few of us when 
searching for a quotation are content to 
learn merely the name of the author. This 
will be regarded by many’as a practical ob- 
jection to the volume as compared with 
others. Yet its positive merits are many 
and great and when it has become familiar 
it will be found to do capable service. 

The late Francis Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail [Little, Brown & Co. $2.50] appeared 
first in 1847 and has passed through several 
editions since. This newest issue contains 
such revisions as Mr. Parkman had seen fit 
to make, and also has four spirited illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington. It long ago 
won an established place in the literature 
of exploration and adventure and the pub- 
lishers have printed and bound this edition 
tastefully.— Prof. F. J. Goodnow’s two 
volumes about Comparative Administrative 
Law [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00] is a 
work of analysis and comparison. The 
national and local administrative systems of 
the United States, England, France and Ger- 
many are described in some detail and con- 
trasted, and with the special purpose of in- 
dicating how individual rights, guaranteed 
by the Constitution or laws, may be saved 
from being violated. The work appeals 
especially, of course, to legally trained 
readers and students, It is comprehensive, 
clear, impartial and rewarding. The method 
adopted is natural and the result is suc- 
cessful. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s An Old Master 
and Other Political Essays [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00] contains five essays, the 
titular paper and one on The Study of Poli- 
tics which the New Princeton Review has 
printed, two, entitled Character of Democ- 
racy in the United States and Government 
under the Constitution, which have appeared 
in the Atlantic, and one, Political Sover- 
eignty, which now is made public for the 
first time. The author is one of the wisest 

and most suggestive thinkers upon such 
topics and the public to which such a series 
of essays appeals effectively is steadily en- 
larging.——Dr. W. Bb. Scaife’s excellent vol- 
ume, Florentine Life during the Renaissance 
{Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50], is a popu- 
larly written presentation of the fruits of 
extended and thorough research. It is one 
‘of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. The au- 
thor illustrates scholarly acuteness and an 
easy, natural style of expression and has fur- 
nished a clear and telling narrative of more 
than temporary value. : 
When a nation has undergone such 
changes that its name has disappeared from 
the maps there is special reason why its 
‘history should be brought to mind, and all 
the more if that history have been notable 


spicuous attractions. 
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and influential. There is no longer a Par- 
thia, as such, but there used to be such a 
nation and one of no mean consequence. It 
is well that its story has been retold and by 
Prof. George Rawlinson of Oxford, whose 
historical, and literary powers have been 
exhibited so often and so honorably. The 
Story of Parthia [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50], his volume, belongs to The Story of 
the Nations series, is an example of sound 
scholarship, is written with spirit, is inher- 
ently very interesting and is illustrated. 
The Realm of the Habsburgs [Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. $1.25] is by Sidney Whitman and is 
the picture of a modern nation, just as an 
intelligent visitor sees it today. It is plain 
that Mr, Whitman is disposed to look on the 
bright side and to pass quickly over or 
apologize for the less satisfactory features 
of Austrian life. Nevertheless he has drawn 
an exceedingly vivid and enjoyable picture, 
the more enjoyable because of its general, 
and often minute, fidelity. It is most inter- 
esting. 

Some. Artists at the Fair [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] tells what impressions 
Messrs. F. D. Millet, W. H. Low, J. A. 
Mitchell, W. H. Gibson and F. H. Smith 
received at Chicago.. They were impressed 
as pleasantly as others and they studied the 
characteristics of the place and occasion 
with trained artistic perceptions and sym- 
pathies. The pamphlet which embodies 
their conclusions is gotten up tastefully and 
is very readable. As We Go [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00] is a pretty little book made 
up of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s edito- 
rials or short essays on Interesting Girls, 
The Electric Way, A Beautiful Old Age, 
The Art of Idleness and many other similar 
topics which afford a good opportunity for 
the exercise of his good sense, shrewdness 
and wit, of which opportunity he has made 
skillful use. 

Dr. L. M. Yale has gathered into a vol- 
ume a large number of contributions to 
Babyhood, that excellent manual for moth- 
ers. Many are answers to questions actu- 
ally asked. The volume is called Nursery 
Problems [Contemporary Publishing Co. 
$1.50] and it is an eminently practical and 
judicious as well as quite a comprehensively 
suggestive book for the use of those who 
have the care of young children. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


The International Journal of Ethics [$2.50], 
always solid and instructive, includes five 
elaborate papers, one by J. G. Hibben on 
The Relation of Ethics to Jurisprudence 
and one by J. S. Mackenzie on Moral Sci- 
ence and the Moral Life, éach of which is 
vigorous and edifying without being strik- 
ingly fresh; one by Prof. H. C. Adams on 
The Social Ministry of Wealth, which urges 
that ‘itis the gospel of beauty and not of 
duty which the world needs at present,”’ in 
which contention, as here defined and urged, 
there is some force but which as a general 
truth of course is not to be conceded and 
probably would not be avowed by the au- 
thor; one called An Aspect of Old Age 
Pensions, by M. J. Farrelly, LL. D., which 
seems to be of primary importance to Eng- 
lish readers; and one by Raffaele Mariano 
on Italy and the Papacy, a frank, fearless, 
suggestive production which ought‘to be 
widely read and carefully pondered and 
which is to be answered by Monsignor 
Satolli, the Papal delegate in this country, 
in the next issue. 

In Scribner’s [$3.00] there are. several con- 
The most noteworthy 
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article is the paper on Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne and his General Methods of Prepara- 
tion, in which the venerable Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop furnishes interesting facts about 
Webster mingled with equally interesting 
personal reminiscences. Mr. Winthrop’s 
comparison of Webster, Everett and Choate 
is so just and striking that we much regret 
that we have not space in which to quote it. 
Mr. Crawford’s concluding paper on Con- 
stantinople, with pictures by Mr. Weeks, 
also attracts and holds attention. Mr. Cable 
begins a new novel, John March, South- 
erner, which starts off alluringly, and A. L. 
Lewis discusses The Place of the Exodus in 
the History of Egypt, arguing that Rameses 
the First was the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
and that the date of that event was either 
about 1420 B. C., or between 1320 and 1300, 
B.C., it being necessary to settle certain 
differences between the long and short chro- 
nologies before the point can be determined. 
The lighter contributions all are excellent, 
the illustrations exhibit their usual superi- 
ority and the number opens the new year 
auspiciously. 

Among the magazines devoted especially 
to the supplying of entertainment Godey’s 
[$8.00], the oldest American publication of 
the sort, continues to be pright and read- 
able, and this time offers a complete novel 
by F. W. Lee. It is called Mam’selle Paga- 
nini and it is stirring and entertaining. H. 
W. Greene’s Amateur and Artist, narrating 
an incident in the life of Ole Bull, is another 
pleasant contribution. The illustrations are 
well done.— Worthington’s [$2.50] opens 
with a graphic and illustrated California 
paper by C. H. Shinn on The Forests of Cal- 
ifornia. Mrs. Livermore supplies the sec- 
ond installment of her One of the Forty- 
niners. Dr. S. P. Bates describes A Cele- 
brated Escape from Libby Prison, Richard 
Burton and Clinton Scollard have poems, 
and there are other attractive features. 
Cassell’'s [$1.50] has three complete stories, 
Separated, The Fortunes of the Grey House, 
and The Odd One, the beginnings of two 
serials, The Sleeve of Care and Margaret’s 
Way, and a dozen excellent miscellaneous 
articles. It always gives the reader his 
money’s worth. 


ART ITEMS. 


—— There have been awarded for excellence 
in the sculptures exhibited at the World’s 
Fair seventy-six medals and diplomas, nine 
countries being represented in the competi- 
tion for prizes. Germany received the highest 
number of medals, nineteen, and the United 
States came next with fourteen. Italy, re- 
ceiving twelve, stood third; Japan and Great 
Britain, with seven apiece, fourth; Spain, 
with six, fifth; Austria sixth with five, and 
Denmark and Sweden each received tbree and 
closed the list. So higha degree of success on 
the part of Japan was unexpected.——Mr. 
Anders Zorn’s portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
ordered by the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair for the Woman’s Permanent 
Memorial Building, has been finished and is 
left in Mrs. Palmer’s charge pending the com- 
pletion of the building. It gives general satis- 
faction. Mrs. Palmer stood in the hall of her 
own home to be painted, and she appears in 
the picture wearing the dress and ornaments 
which she wore when she received the Spanish 
Princess Eulalie. 


— News comes from London tbat Mr. Gil- 
bert’s Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain in the 
center of Piccadilly Circus is a beautiful struc- 
ture in itself, but so badly suited to such a 
confined situation that probably it will have 
to be removed to some roomier site.——Mr. 


*MacCulloch, an Australian millionaire who has 
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been buying English pictures generously for 
several years, is about to build a picture 
gallery—apparently for the public benefit—in 
London at the West End.—The most im- 
portant exhibit in the recent Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in London is said to have been a 
piece of tapestry, representing Sir Galahad 
and the Holy Grail, designed by Burne-Jones 
and the work of Mr. William Morris’s looms. 
——Turner’s Trout Stream has been bought by 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, a private collector in 
Manchester, Eng., for $20,200. The same ar- 
tist’s Walton Bridge, Looking up the Thames, 
and his The Nore were sold at the same time for 
about $21,000 apiece. ——Six hundred drawings 
by Turner in water-color or pencil now are 
permanent features of the National Gallery in 
London, except that they are in four divisions 
and at intervals they are sent out, a division 
at a time, to be exhibited elsewhere for the 
sake of their educational influence. One is in 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield at present. 
—No less than 3,996 prints, drawings, etc., 
have been added to the collection in the Print 
Room of the British Museum during the year. 
A catalogue of the special collection of prints 
by Rubens is nearly completed. 


— Two Sevres vases have been given by 
the Minister of Fine Arts:in France to the 
Institute of Blind Children and they are to be 
placed in its Court of Honor.—The drawing 
of the two heads by Diirer, reported to have 
been acquired at the recent Holford sale by 
the British Museum for $3,175, really was se- 
cured by the Berlin Museum. The English 
institution however obtained for $925 the fa- 
mous cup formerly owned by Lord Arundel 
and ascribed to Mantegna although believed 
by some experts to be more probably the work 
of some goldsmith of the school of Murano. 
—tThe report that certain additional frescoes 
by Leonardo da Vinci have been discovered 
in the Castle of Milan is pronounced a pure 
fiction.— During the past few months sey- 
eral more or less eminent foreign artists have 
died. Perhaps Mr. Ford Madox Brown was 
known most widely. He had much to do 
with the members and the development of the 


pre-Raphaelitic school of painting in England’ 


although he never:joined their brotherhood. 
Lady Eastlake, widow of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
formerly President of the Royal Academy, 
was not an artist, strictly speaking, but long 
has been a notable figure in the art world by 
reason of her many and influential publica- 
tions upon themes connected with art. Miss 
Annie Mutrie, the painter of fruit and flowers; 
Mr. R. H. Nibbs, the marine painter; Mr. 
L. H. Holland, of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery; Mr. R. B. Wallace, the popular designer 
of initial letters in Punch, and M. Auguste 
Fleming, the Parisian landscape and marine 
painter, also have passed away, and among 
sculptors Miss Henrietta Montalba, youngest 
of the four famous sisters; C. B. Birch, 
A.R. A., of London, and M. Jules Franches- 
chi, of Paris, the specialty of each of whom 
was portrait busts and statues, are gone. 


NOTES. 

— It is stated that the most ordinary 
cloth-bound book passes in the binding alone 
through not less than twenty-six pairs of 
hands. 


— Munkaczy’s famous painting, The Re- 
quiem, representing Mozart’s last days, has 
been purchased by General R. A. Alger, ex- 
governor of Michigan, for $50,000. 


— A marble bust of the late Col. Gardner 
Tufts is to be placed in the Memorial Hall in 
the new extension of the State House in this 
city. He served the State of Massachusetts 
variously for thirty years. 


— The Baroness Taaitphoeus, who died 
Noy. 15 and who is very widely known as the 
author of Quits, The Initials and several other 
novels, was a Miss Jemima Montgomery be- 
fore her marriage and was born in Wales. 


— So rapidly are the advantages of type- 
written articles becoming evident that the 
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Boston Daily Globe has made the rule that 
after Jan. 1, 1894, all the ‘‘ copy ” handed in by 
its corps of reporters must be type-written. 


— It-has been suggested that the many 
monuments in Westminster Abbey erected in 
honor of persons of no particular.eminence be 
removed to some other place and that the 
whole abbey be reserved for memorials of 
truly distinguished people. Probably this 
step will be taken in due time. 


—— The Ladies’ Home Journal receives more 
than five thousand poetical contributions a 
year. The editor adds that out of them all 
“there are not fifty that would not be a bur- 
den ’’ to his readers. It has been estimated 
that not less than seventy thousand new 
poems are written every year in the United 
States and actually offered for publication. 


— Lowering the price of several of the 
magazines seems to have increased the public 
demand for them. The December Oosmopol- 
itan—the World’s Fair number—has had to 
issue a second edition and 400,000 copies in all 
of this number have had to be prepared. Mc- 
Clure’s also is making rapid strides ahead and 
has almost doubled its paid circulation dur- 
ing the last six months. The American Jour- 
nal of Politics now announces a reduction of 
price from four dollars to three, to take effect 
at the new year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


George H. Ellis.. Boston. 
HEART-BEATS. By P.C.Mozoomdar. pp. 288. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
WHAT THINK YE OF THE GOSPELS? By Rey.J.J. 
Halcombe. pp. 128. $1.50. 
A.D. FB. Randolph & Co. New York. 
CAMP-FIRE Musings. By W. C. Gray, Ph.D. pp. 
304. 
The Christian Literature Co. New York. 
A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. By Prof. H. E. 
Jacobs. pp. 539. $2.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 


SAMANTHA AT THE WORLD’S Fair. By Marietta 
Holley. pp. 694. $2.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
THE NEW MINISTER. By Kenneth Paul. pp. 342. 
$1.00. . a 
Hodder & Stoughton. London. 
THE KEY OF THE GRAVE. By W. R. Nicoll. 
189. 87 cents. 


pp. 
MAGAZINES. 


December. PoPULAR ASTRONOMY.—LEND A HAND. 


—CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.—PORTFOLIO.—BIBLICAL 
WoORLD.— WRITER. 


January. OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY.— 
WORTHINGTON’S.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS.—CASSELL’S.—GODEY’S. 


encaie 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Chicago Union proposes to push the movement 
for good citizenship by a series of rallies and by 
lectures by Rey. D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


The latest statistics show that there are now 28,- 
741 societies, of which 5,995are found in Presbyterian 
churches, and 5,602 in Congregational churches. 
New York leads with 3,119 societies. 


The Kansas City Union has been making a de- 
termined effort to close the saloons that have been 
open on Sunday, and the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association has concluded to observe the Iaw. 


The Cleveland Union lately held a * potato rally,”’ 
which resulted in the contribution of a large 
quantity of vegetables of all kinds and a good 
amount of clothing, to be distributed among the 
poor of the city. 


The societies making up the Newark Union are 
to share the work of sustaining services at the New 
Jersey State Soldiers’ Home, for which, up to this 
time, the responsibility has been borne by the Belle- 
ville Reformed Society. Mohit 

In connection with the Maryland Convention at 
Baltimore, which was addressed by Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, on The Children of the Nation, arrange- 
ments were made for a meeting of the business men 
of the city at noon, at which also he spoke. 


Several State and city unions have been making 
choice of colors to be worn by their members as a 
means of recognition at great conventions. Cleve- 
land has chosen white and gold, Philadelphia blue 
and. white, Pennsylvania red and blue, and Dela 
ware red and white. 


The plan for the celebration of New Year’s Day 
by the society at Traverse City, Mich., included a 
reception during the afternoon and evening, with 
refreshments and interesting exercises, the gift of 
a souvenir to every caller, and a letter of greeting 
to every absent member, to every former member 
that had removed, and to neighboring societies. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 14-20. Our Temptations and 
How to Avoid Them. Matt. 4: 1-11. 


Professor Drummond, writing on this sub- 
ject, has referred to the leveling power of 
temptation, how it binds humanity together 
in a common liability to sin. No Pharisee, so 
long as he holds himself aloof from his fellow- 
men, can utter sincerely the words, ‘‘ Our 
Father.”’ _And when we say, ‘“‘Our tempta- 
tions,’”’ we tacitly confess our kinship with all 
erring brethren. For ‘‘all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.’’ To be sure 
there are general temptations and individual 
temptations. Among the former are the dis- 
position to shirk duty, to give way to doubt 
and depression, the postponement of good 
deeds, the neglect of golden opportunities, the 
selfish and uncharitable spirit in its various 
disguises, the love of the praise of men more 
than the glory of God. Im addition to these 
are the temptations due to our own peculiar 
temperaments and surroundings. These vary 
much with the individual, the influences of 
heredity, taste and training determining 
whether or not certain things are temptations. 
Yet he would be foolhardy who would de- 
clare that, under the same circumstances, he 
would not yield to temptations to which now 
he considers himself entirely superior. 


A great point is gained when we become so 
well acquainted with ourselves as to know 
our own weaknesses, for it is usually along 
that line that our foe approaches us. So a 
proper amount of self-study is the first guard 
againstattack. Then when evil draws stealth- 
ily near we are the better able to detect it. 
Martin Luther believed thoroughly in the per- 
sonality of the devil, and projected his own - 
spiritual campaigns with that enemy in mind. 
One night Luther was awakened by a noise in 
his room which sounded like the scratching of 
amouse. He arose and looked around for the 
disturber of his slumbers, but the scratching 
continued. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
his chronic enemy was the cause of his disturb- 
ance, so saying, somewhat contemptuously, 
‘OQ, it’s you, is it?’’ he went back to bed and 
slept. It helps us mightily to be able to label 
an untrue thought, a vile imagination as devil- 
born, then part company with it, and haying 
dismissed it go on our way unburdened. 

Another safeguard is to avoid those scenes 
and situations which are favorable to tempta- 
tion. Young people get tired of being told 
to avoid bad company, but their salvation 
often depends on keeping out of those compan- 
ionships which degrade and destroy the spir- 
itual life. But the surest way to prevent con- 
tamination from surroundings in which Chris- 
tians sometimes are obliged to be is to fill the 
life with an ardent purpose to love and serve 
Christ. Here is a man who walks straight 
by the rum shop. His thought is on his home 
and children, and he wants to get to them by 
the quickest route. Another man is idling 
about the streets with no aim in life. The 
snares of the saloon entrap him. Dr. Chal- 
mers, the great preacher, was once riding on 
a stage. The driver, just before reaching a 
bend in the road, hit the off leader a sharp 
blow with his whip. The coach whirled 
around the curve and when the horse had 
quieted down a little some one asked the 
driver why he struck the horse. ‘*I knew,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that just beyond the bend was a. 
bowlder which he would shy at, and I wanted 
to give him something to think about.” The 
invident was the seed thought of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s famous sermon ‘‘the expulsive power 
of a new affection.’’ It-may serve to show us 
the absolute necessity of filling our minds and 
hearts with lofty thoughts and purposes if we 
would conquer temptation. ‘ 

Parallel verses: Matt. 22: 87; 26: 41; John 6: 
35; 1 Cor. 10: 12, 13; 1 Tim. 6: 6-11; Heb. 2: 
17, 18; 4: 123 Jas. 1:2) 12-145" te Betemee one 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 
It is another indication of our American 
spirit that the dear old Christmas tree is ex- 
changed for an up-to-date Ferris wheel, in 
whose cars the gifts were loaded. 

A community is doubtless more apprecia- 
tive of the church in its midst when, in con- 
nection with the dedication of a new building, 
part of the time is given to a consideration of 
the educational and other municipal interests. 

If rewards of merit are ever justifiable they 
seem to be deserved by children who attend 
church regularly through the year. However 
much there may be of interest to the little 
ones in the Sunday morning service, there is 
much that is wearisome to them, so that, un- 
less ministers and parents are very wise, the 
children either do not form the habit of church 
going, or, having been forced into it, shake it 
off when they are left to themselves. 

A church that will not relax its efforts till 
its prayer meeting attendance reaches the 
hundred mark is not likely to give up the 
good work then. There is no question but 
that working fora specified end in the church, 
as well as outside, arouses the most enthusi- 
asm. A church may pray for the Holy Spirit, 
or try to save souls in general without feeling 
it much. But when individuals try to help 
save other individual souls they know as 
never before that they must be sure of a say- 
ing health in themselves. 


INSTITUTIONAL WORK IN SPRING- 
FIELD, O. 

The first service was held, Dec. 24, in the 
new Lagonda Avenue (institutional) Church 
in Springfield. The pastor, Rev. Ralph Albert- 
son, and the members—a large proportion of 
them being working men from the adjacent 
factories—worked until twelve o’clock Satur- 
day night in putting in the beautiful stained 
glass windows, putting down the carpet and 
fixing the opera chairs in place. Much of the 
work has been done by members of the church 
aud congregation, who in this way saved quite 
an outlay of money. 

The educational and training work of the 
church has departments of mechanical draw- 
ing, inventional geometry, architectural draw- 
ing, steam engineering, with a steam engine 
model to be used in the class, electricity, 
stenography, elocution, taught by Rev. S. P, 
Dunlap, pastor of the First Church, fine arts 
club, typewriting, algebra, arithmetie and 
bookkeeping. The reading-roomis open daily 
for all, and there are also a gymnasium and 
bath and the choral society. The church has 
a good choir and a fine organ. The audito- 
rium, with balcony, seats 300 or more, and the 
Sunday school room in the rear, with its bal- 
cony, 200 more—both rooms being thrown 
together on occasion. On the east side a com- 
fortable parsonage is already occupied by Mr. 
Albertson. 

-The institutional work of the church has 
‘already been entered upon with spirit. A fee 
of one dollar is asked for instruction in any 
one of the different courses, and one dollar a 
year is charged for the use of the baths. It 
_ now remains to be seen whether an institu- 
tional church can be maintained ina city with 
only 35,000 to 40,000 people. Standing in close 
proximity to twelve large factories, with the 
membership almost exclusively composed of 
working men and women, its successful opera- 
tion will aid the solution of an interesting 
and important problem. Cc. M. N. 


FEOM THE FAR NORTHWEST. 

Animportant council has been held in Spo- 
kane, whose results bid fair to be historic 
and to save the stronghold of Congregation- 
alism in Eastern Washington. The First 
Church, with its beautiful stone edifice, has 
been near the point of dissolution on account 
of financial embarrassment. A council, Dec. 
12, carefully reviewed the situation. The 
result was unanimously reached and it rec- 


The Congregationalist 


ommended the completion of negotiations 
with the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
by which its members should join the Congre- 
gational church in a body, assume their share 
of its debt and of its property, and merge into 
one organization. The terms of agreement 
had been reached by mutual conference and 
were first submitted to the council for advice, 
This consummation will require $1,000 from 
our Home Missionary Society toward the pas- 
tor’s support for 1894, but with that the united 
body agree to meet the present emergency. 

The result of the council has since been 
unanimously adopted by both churches, and 
Dec. 31 the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of eighty-five members and the First Congre- 
gational Church of 131 members will be made 
one by unanimous consent. Superintendent 
Bailey’s counsel has greatly aided in this de- 
Sirable consummation. The resultant body is 
no mongrel, but is a Congregational church. 
The solution has been difficult and the peril 
great, but the issue is a triumph of interde- 
nominational comity and of the spirit of Christ. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held 
its quarterly meeting with the Atkinson Me- 
morial Church of Tacema, Dec. 20, with Indian 
Agent Eels, the vice-president, in the chair. 
The subject was Forefathers’ Day, and was 
treated under the heads of Effect of the Puri- 
tan Immigration upon the Church of Christ, 
Puritan Influence upon’ Education, and The 
Influence of Holland upon Civil Institutions 
in America. 


The oratorio of the Messiah was rendered 
by a large*chorus and soloists at the First 
Church, Dec. 20. Tacoma is musical and the 
quality is very creditable for so new a city. 
The chorus of twenty-five, which regularly 
sings at the First Church, is under the lead of 
Prof. Herbert H. Joy, formerly musical pro- 
fessor at Grinnell College, Io. The annual 
meeting and roll-call of this church is an occa- 
sion of great interest, and the activity in all 
branches of missionary work and the cordial 
unanimity of the church make every gathering 
a delight. The prayer meetings are large and 
hearty. 

A determined movement is on foot to secure 
an honest and economical administration of 
municipal affairs and Stead’s Civic Church 
has been more or less discussed. Surely the 
time is ripe, from East to West, for a massing 
of the forces that make for righteousness as 
against the solid ranks of organized vice and 
immorality. 

The Ministerial Alliance holds regular meet- 
ings each Monday morning, ranging from 
fifteen to thirty members, mostly clerical, from 
all evangelical denominations, and valuable 
discussions often follow the excellent papers. 
It is by no means wholly theological, but 
often takes a hand in practical issues in our 
formative city. At the annual meeting Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, D.D., was elected president 
for 1894. 

Tacoma is fully holding her own, and cher- 
ishes great and not ill-founded expectations 
for the near future. Ourcommercial relations 
with Japan are rapidly developing, and the 
immense cargoes of tea and silk that come 
from Yokahama and Hong Kong every three 
weeks by steamer, and the return loads of 
flour and other supplies, even in these dull 
times, indicate something of the possibilities 
for the future. While there is some destitu- 
tion even here, our poor are Jess numerous and 
better cared for by the Associated Charities, 
by the W. C. T. U., and by voluntary, organ- 
ized plans of relief than in most cities of its 
size. L. H. H, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston and Vicinity. 


Union Church rounds out the year with the credit- 
able and unprecedented record of $8,650 contributed 
for benevolence and $2,500 more have been raised by 
societies within the church. Lhe present member- 
ship is 544. 


Twenty-nine have been received during the past 
year by the Day Street Church, Somerville, Rev. 
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Peter MacQueen, pastor. The average attendance 
has been the largest in the church’s history. 


Features of Christmas at Prospect Street Church, 
Cambridge, were a special offering from church 
and Sunday school of $500 for the American and 
Woman’s Boards and a gift of $376 for the pastor, 
Rey. D.N. Beach. He had declined an increase of 
salary at the beginning of the year and this was a 
way of circumventing him, 


Massachusetts. 


The South Church, Andover, which has been with- 
out a pastor since Rey. J. J. Blair was obliged to 
resign on account of illness over a year ago, in- 
stalled last week Rey. F. R. Shipman, a son of 
Judge Nathaniel Shipman, LL.D., of Hartford, and 
for three years an assistant to Dr. G. L. Walker 
at the Center Church in that city. The South 
Church, founded in 1711 and ministered to by emi« 
nent men, has had an honorable influence in the 
ecclesiastical life of the region. It is closely iden- 
tified with the educational interests of the town, 
the students of Abbot Academy worshiping there, 
Its satisfaction in its new leader and its hope of 
greater usefulness are shared by many. 


The Prospect Street, North and Belleville Churches 
in Newburyport held enthusiastic reunions, Dec. 29, 
with supper, roll-call and the annual reports. New 
Year’s eve all the churches united in a watch meet 
ing at the Baptist church. This week the five Con- 
gregational churches in the city and Newbury unite 
in fellowship meetings at Belleville Church, under 
lead of the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, with ad« 
dresses by Pastors G. L. Richmond, H. R, McCartney 
and C. M. Clark of neighboring churches. Belle« 
ville Church has gained twenty-five on confession 
and eight by letter in 1893, expended $3,600 for home 
expenses and over $3,000 in benevolences. The 
senior pastor, Dr. D. T. Fiske, has fully recovered 
from the fracture of his leg. 


Needing a long rest after thirteen years of service, 
Rey. F.S. Adams resigned the pastorate at Reads - 
ing. But the church has voted to give him six 
months’ vacation, with salary continued, and asks 
that his resignation be withdrawn. He will probay 
bly spend the winter and spring in Tennessee. 


The churches of Worcester united in an evening 
service at Mechanics Hall, Dec.17, for the annual 
meeting of their City Missionary Society. The 
statement of the president, Mr. P. W. Moen, re- 
viewed carefully the work of the year, and sug- 
gested enlarged operations in the future. The soci- 
ety expended for the year $3,426, of which $1,750 were 
given to weak churches. The women missionaries 
have worked in co-operation with visitors of the 
larger churches. The two employed by the society 
have made 3,698 calls, bringing many families to 
church and Sunday school. A limited amount of 
charitable work is done by them, and plans are 
being made to increase the sum at their disposal 
for the.present need. Six of the city churches have 
been aided by the society, four of which reported 
through their pastors at the meeting. Other pas- 
tors made brief addresses upon The Churches Back 
of the Society, Rev. E. M. Chapman, The Society 
and Its Missionaries, Rev. C. M. Southgate, The So- 
ciety and the Unchurched, Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D, 


Rey. Albert Bryant, who has given his services 
to the struggling Belmont Church, Worcester, at 
a nominal salary for the last four years, has been 
obliged to resign to seek a more lucrative field.— 
The topic for the Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 1, was 
The Evangelist asa Factor in the Modern Church, 
Rey. G. H. Gould, D. D., was the speaker. 


The East Church, Ware, Rev. A.B. Bassett, pastory 
reports a year of prosperity and growth. A churclt 
debt of $6,000 has been paid, a pastor’s assistant 
provided and $3,345 given in benevolence. Forty 
four members have been received on confessions 
This church is using the Congregationalist Respon- 
sive Services with much satisfaction. A male chorus 
furnishes music for the Sunday evening services. 
At the observance of Forefathers’ Day the local or«> 
ganizations of the G. A. R. and Sons of Veterang 
were present, and addresses were made by laymett 
on the modern influence of the Puritan spirit upow 
religious life, education and good citizenship. 


The church in Great Barrington celebrated its 
150th anniversary Dec. 28. It is the third oldest 
church in Berkshire County, only Sheffield and 
Stockbridge antedating it. The exercises consisted 
of a brief sketch by Rev. F. R. Marvin of the elevem 
pastorates which have covered the period celebrated,: 
and addresses by other speakers describing the first 
house of worship, the growth of the town during 
the past half-century and the spiritual history of the 
community. The last decade in the history of thé 
church has been marked by a larger growth than 
any preceding decade for half a century. 
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Maine. ; 

Sixth Street Chapel, Auburn, Rey. L. J. Thomas, 
pastor, has experienced a quiet but deep work of 
grace the past few weeks. Special meetings have 
been held with a number of conversions. —High 
Street Church, Rev. C. S. Patton, pastor, has also 
been holding special evangelistic meetings. 


New Hampshire. 

The new year finds all the home missionary 
churches of the State supplied with pastors, ex- 
cept Lyndeboro, Centre Harbor, Hillsboro Centre, 
Loudon and Warner. 

Vermont. 

The Congregational Club of Western Vermont ob- 
served Forefathers’ Day at Middlebury, and listened 
to a paper upon The Congregational Idea and Its 
Martyrs by Rev. D. 8. Mackay. It afterwards par- 
ticipated with the Historical Society of Middlebury 
in its celebration of the day. Prof. Walter E. How- 
ard of Middlebury College delivered an address upon 
The Puritan Minister, in which he defended the 
Puritans against cynical criticism. 

At the annual Christmas concert at the North 
Church in St. Johnsbury sixty-four gift-books were 
distributed to those children in the Sunday school 
who had attended church regularly in 1893. On 
New Year’s eve the pastor, Rev. C. M. Lamson, gave 
a short address and the choir rendered Dudley 
Buck’s midnight mass. Dr. Lamson is still consid- 
ering the call to the Center Church, Hartford, Ct. 
A petition fourteen and a half feet long and con- 
taining 548 names, practically all the members of 
the church and parish, has been presented, urging 
him to remain in St. Johnsbury. 


Connecticut. 


The annual meetings of the First Church and so- 
ciety of Milford, Rev. H. H. Morse, pastor, show it 
to be in the most prosperous condition ever known. 
There has been growth in allits departments. The 
Ladies’ Benevolent Union, which controls all the 
women in’ the church, has spent nearly $1,000 this 
year in church improvements. The ecclesiastical 
society has beenable to reduce the debt, pay all bills 
and raise the pastor’s salary to $2,000. 


At the recent meeting of the New Haven Congre- 
gational Club the most notable thing was an address 
by Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., on The Present Uses 
of the Pilgrim, in which he gave a stinging rebuke 
to the people of New Haven, and especially the police 
commissioners, for the ill enforcement of law which 
is tolerated in the city. Dr. Smyth has just become 


president of the newly formed local Law and Order | 


League, and is wide, awake both to the gravity of 
the situation and to the measures which may be 
found necessary to remedy it. 


The society of the Second Church, West.Winsted, 
Rev. J. S. Voorhees, pastor, has just closed a suc- 
cessful year. One year ago the envelope system was 
adopted and more money was thus subscribed anda 
larger proportién collected than under any previ- 
ous system. All pews are now free. During De- 
cember a debt of $3,000 for incidental expenses 
which had been accumulating for eight years was 
raised, every dollar beivg subscribed inside of three 


weeks. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


The church in Montclair, Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., pastor, received sixty-two last year, making 
the total membership 730. Benevolent contribu- 
tions amounted to about $17,200. 


THE INTERIOR. 
@hio. 


At the annual reunion and roll-call of the First 
‘Church, Mansfield, Dr. J. W. Hubbell, pastor, 435 
were present. The weekly offerings for benevolence 
have amounted to $3,192 with 530 givers. The church 
is to raise all its funds for current expenses and 
benevolence for the coming year through the weekly 
offering, using a single pledge and one envelope for 
_ both funds. The pews have been rented annually 
by. auction for many years, but now are to be as- 
signed by lot. The present membership is 645. 


The three years’ pastorate of Rey. G. H. Peeke 
with the Brooklyn Village Church closed Dec. 31. 
He will reside for a time in Sandusky and later in 
Tennessee, and will devote his time for the present 
to lecturing and literary work. Revy.J.W. Hargrave, 
who is to be Mr. Peek’s successor, was for several 
years pastor of the church which now recalls him. 


Plymouth Church, Cleveland, held a roll-call meet- 
ing the Friday evening before Christmas, which 
crowded the vestry to the doors. Rev. G. R. Leay- 
itt, D.D., has been seriously ill, but is now much 
‘better and able to fill his pulpit as usual. 


a?’ 
illinois. 
The church in Elmwood, Rev. E. 8S. Pressey, pas- 
tor, made the dedication of its new building the 


‘drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 6” 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: Trust in God 


The Congregationalist 


(ae The Congregation will please observe‘carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

Minister.—Bebold, God is my salvation; 

I will trust and not be afraid: 

For the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; 

And he is become my salvation. 
ProrLe.—The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble; 
And he knoweth them that put their trust in him. 

How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God! 

The children of men take refuge under the shadow of thy wings. 


O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 


HYTIN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.] 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord._PORTUGUESE HYMN. 
God is a refuge for us. 
MINISTER.—God is our refuge and strength, 


A very present help in trouble. 


PropLe.—Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 
And though the mountains be moved in the heart of the seas. 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 27:1, 2,5; Ps. 91: 14, 9,10; Ps. 125: 1,2; Isa. 43: 1-3; Isa. 41: 10; Ps. 62: 8.) 


RESPONSE. [f@&> All sing, without rising.] 
Other refuge have I none.—MARTYN. 
In paths that they know not will I lead them. 
MINISTER.—Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
And lean not unto thine own understanding. 


Prorie.—In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And he shall direct thy paths. 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in fuil in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 31: 1,3; Ps. 25:1,4; Ps. 48: 14.) 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul: 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
‘walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


(When so desired the following hymn may be sung as a solo (Lassen arrangement suggested), or as an 
anthem by a choir.) 


HYMN. (iG When this hymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will rise and sing.) 
In heavenly love abiding.—AURELIA. 


{By the minister.) 


PRAYER. 


( Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir. Stanzas 1 and 2 of 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know,” are suggested as a suitable offering.J 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


.MInIsTER.— Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is hid from 


the Lord, and my judgment is passed away from my God? Hast thou not known? 
hast thou not heard? the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary: there is no searching of his understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength, 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: but 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint, 


ProrLe.—Q Lord of Hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee. 
I say unto you, Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
Is not the life more than the 
food, and the body than the raiment? Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them, 
Are not ye of much more value than they? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so clothe 
the grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need ofall these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you. 


In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication ah 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God. 
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And we know that to them that love God all things work together for good. What 
then shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us? He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not also with 
him freely give us all things? Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
And whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 
ANTHED\, (Choir.) *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
* My spirit on thy care.—OLMUTZ. 
In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 


MINISTER.— The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; 
Therefore will I hope in him. 


ProrLte.—The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, 
To the soul that seeketh him. ‘ 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Lam. 3: 26; Ps. 37: 3-7; Ps. 55: 22; Ps. 73: 26.) 


CHANT. ( When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.] 

1. O Lord | thou art my | God||I will exalt thee | I will | praise thy | name: 

2. For thou hast done | wonderful | things || thy counsels of old are | faithful | ness and | 
truth. 

3. For thou hast been «| strength to the | poor || a strength to the | needy in| his dis | 
tress ; 

4. A refuge from the storm, a shadow | from the | heat || when the “Dlast of the terrible 
ones is as a | storm a | gainst the | wall. 

5. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is | stayed on | thee|| be | cause 
he | trusteth in | thee. 

6. Trust ye in the | Lord for | ever || for in the Lord Jehovah is | ever | lasting | strength. 
ADDRESS OR SERTION. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
Thou shalt take thy rest in safety. 


MINISTER,—Stand in awe, and sin not: * 
Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. 


Propte.—Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 
And put your trust in the Lord. 


Many there be that say, Who will shew us any good? 
Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 


Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
More than they have when their corn and their wine are increased. 


In peace will I both lay me down and sleep: 
For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety. 
HYMN. 


((- The congregation will rise and sing.] 
When the light of day is waning.—STOCK WELL. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.— Let us pray. 

O most loving Father, who willest us to give thanks for all things, and to cast 
all our care on thee, who carest for us: preserve us from faithless fears and worldly 
anxieties, and grant that no clouds of this mortal life may hide from us the light of 
that love which is immortal, and which thou hast manifested to us in him who is 
the author and finisher of our faith. 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope. 

The God of peace be with us all. 


(Ice The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


Amen, 
[The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir. ] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed .in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES:%. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos, 11-18, 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature ; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


* Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1893. 


VALUABLE BuT Not Costiy.—It may save you a 
great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely es- 
sential in culinary uses, and unsurpassed in coffee. 
All Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


Hoop’s AND ONLY Hoop’s.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries and other well 
known remedies, by a peculiar combination, proportion 
and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative 
powers not possessed by other medicines. It effects 
remarkable cures when other preparations fail. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure biliousness. 
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occasion for a series of interesting meetings, Dec. 
14-17. The first evening was reunion night, with 
addresses by two former pastors. This was followed 
by edugation night, when the presitlent of the local 
board of education, the principal of the schools and 
the president of Knox College spoke. Town night 
was devoted to the history of church and town, 
Sunday morning the formal dedication occurred, 
and in the evening congratulations were received 
from four local pastors. 


Indiana. 


The past year has shown the most decided advance 
of any previous year in the history of Mayfiower 
Church, Indianapolis. A new site was purchased 
and largely paid for. A mission Sunday school has 
been organized in the northwest part of the city. 
Flourishing senior and junior Endeavor Societies 
and the various missionary organizations have done 
efficient work. Rey. J. W. Wilson, the pastor, and 
his wife are both Carleton College graduates. 
Their united and untiring efforts have been greatly 
blessed.— Congregations are increasing at the 
People’s Church, Rey. J. M. Lewis, pastor. Impor- 
tant steps have been taken to improve the quality of 
the music, and Laudes Domini has been introduced. 
There have been thirty accessions to the member- 
ship since April. r 

The church at Washington is engaged in active 
work in all departments, the Sunday school be- 
ing especially strong. Tuesday evening of each 
week the pastor, Rey. Rocliffe Mackintosh, preaches 
at Cannellfurgh, a mining village eight miles east. 
The congregations now crowd the house.——The 
Sunday school of the First Church, Michigan City, 
sent a box of Christmas presents to the mission 
Sunday school at Cannelburgh. | 


Wisconsin. / 


The house of worship of the North Side Church 
Milwaukee, Rey. N. T. Blakeslee, pastor, costing 
$2,050 and designed to be ultimately part of a larger 
structure, was dedicated Dec. 24. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 

The Eldon people, Rey. S. A. Miller, pastor, have 
made the last payment on their parsonage, carpeted 
the evlifice, put in new stoves and purchased new 
hymn-books. 


This year has been full of unusual activity and 
prosperity for the Keokuk church, Rev. H. M. Pen- 
niman, pastor. There has been growth in its con- 
gregations, in missionary contributions, in the Sun- 
day school, in the membership, and an increase in 
the working force and spiritual power of the church. 
One occasion of the development is the missionary 
work undertaken in a destitute part of the citv 
Evangelistic meetings are held at the chapel every 
Thursday evening and special meetings are frequent. 


Christmas entertainments of one sort and another 
were held in nearly all the churches of the State, 
some of the Sunday schools, however, making offer- 
ings instead of receiving gifts. In several cases the 
Christmas tree was supplanted by a Ferris wheel, 
whose cars were filled with gifts.——The church in 
Toledo has begun a building. 


Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Congregational Club met in Minne- 
apolis Dec. 22. The subjects of the addresses were: 
The Work of Congregational Clubs, Congregation- 
alism in Ameriean History and in Civic Affairs, The 
Pilgrim Sabbath, The Pilgrim Woman of the Twen- 
tieth Century, The Pilgrim and His Bible, The Pil- 
grim and the New England College, and The Modern 
Pilgrim and the University. A pleasant feature 
was a song composed by Rey. H. W. Gleason. 


Mansas. 


The church in Anthony reluctantly accepts the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. H. C. Dunsmore. 
Great success has attended his ministry. An in- 
creased membership and large congregations bear 
testimony to his efficient work. 


Nebraska. 


The church at David City, Rev. A. W. Ayers, pas- 
tor, is making progress. A young people’s choir for 
evening services has lately been organized, the at- 
tendance at the weekly prayer meeting has already 
reached sixty, and the church does not mean to sus- 
pend efforts in this direction until the number is an 
even hundred. 

New Mexico. 

At White Oaks Rev. A. A. Hurd has been Jabor- 
ing persistently over two years uncer great dis- 
couragements. Supt. E. H. Ashmun came to his 
aid Dec. 1 in a series of meetings that closed Dec. 
17. The result thus far is a new church of forty 
members called the Plymouth Church, which was or- 
ganized in order to cast off old hindrances. Sixteen 
of the new members united on confessio™ and all 
are adults. 
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PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


The Congregational Club of San Francisco cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21,in Oakland. The 
theme was, Progress of Religious Thought from 
Plymouth Rock to the Parliament of Religions, and 
the speakers were Rey. Messrs. G. B. Hatch, J. B. 
Koehne and W.D. Williams. Rev. W. D. Williams, 
D. D., was elected president. 


Evangelist Meserve is holding revival services at 
Lodi, where large audiences have manifested en- 


couraging interest. 
Oregon. 


The church in Salem, so sadly disturbed under the 
erratic course of C. L. Corwin, has reached a state 
of peace through the withdrawal of one-third of its 
active members. Rev.S.M. Freeland will take its 
pastorate fora year. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. ir 

ANDERSON, Wilbert L., to First Ch., Exeter, N. H., 
where he has been supplying. 

ARNOLD, Arthur E., Piano, Ill., to Avon. 

BRAY, Henry E., North Leominster, Mass., to West 
Rutland, Vt. 

BRODHEAD, William H., Denver, Col., to supply at 
Flint, Mich., for six months, Accepts. 

BURHANS, Paul C., Centralia, Il., to Hennessey, Okl. 
Accepts. 

BUTLER, James E., accepts call to Somerset, Mich. 

CADMOS, William &., accepts call to Hingham, Mass. 

CLAPP, T. Eaton, accepts call to First Ch., Manchester, 
N. H. Will begin work March 1. 

COLLOM, Joseph E., accepts call to mission work in 
Denver, Col. 

DAVISON, Joseph B., Hartland, Wis., toebe field sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Sabbath Assoviation. 

DUNHAM, Warren N., Newton, Io., to Kellogg. Ac- 


cepts. 

FREELAND, Samuel M., Seattle, Wn., to Salem, Ore. 
Accepts for the present. 

GRAY, James M., Boston, Mass.,to Franklin St. Ch., 
Somerville, to eur for six months ora year. 

HARDEN, John, Brightwood, Jnd.,to Macksville. Ac- 


cepts. 
HARGRAVE, John W., accepts call to Brooklyn Vil- 


lage, O. 
HARRISON, Charles §., Franklin, Neb., to Weeping 
ater. 
JONES, Richard M,, Cherry Flats, Pa., to Waterville, 
N. Y. Accepts. 
MARTIN, John L., Swanville, Minn., to Custer. Ac- 


cepts. 
NOYES, Warren L., Whiting, Vt., to Castleton. 
PEARSON, Samuel, West Point, Neb., to Dodge. 
SARGENT, Clarence 8., accepts call to Central Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
TASKER, John O., Loudon, N. H., to South Barnstead. 
Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 


BARRON, James D., o.p. Dec. 20, Carmel and Center- 
ville, O. Sermon, Rev. Caleb Lamson; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Roberts, W. O. Junes and J. V. 
Stephens. 

BERNREUTER, George, o. Dec. 28, Rockford, Il. Ser- 
mon, Rey. 8. W. Eaton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. M. Barrows, D. D., Kdwin Kwell and W. W. Leete. 

CHAMBERS, Charles A., 0. p. Dec, 19, Shioeton and El- 
lington, Wis. Sermon, Rev. J. L. Hewitt; other 
parts, Rev, Messrs. J. H. Rowland, H. W. Carter, G. R. 
Chambers and F. B. Doe. : an 

COLE, John A., 0. Dec. 20, Plymouth’ Ch., -Hammond 
Ind. Parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. Kerns, G. H. Bird and 
J.S Rood. 

HAMMOND, Gideon, o.p, Dec. 21, Emerald Grove and 
Johnstown, Wis. Sermon, Rev. H. W. Carter; other 

» parts, Rev. Messrs. F. N. Dexter, S. P. Wilder and 

richard Miller, > 

LANE, Calvin, o. p. Dec. 21, Marietta, Ga. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Francis, B. A. Imes and W. W. Adams. 

SHIPMAN, Frank R., o. p. Dee. 27, South Church, An- 
dover, Mass. Sermon, Rey. G. L. Walker, D. D.; other 

arts, Rev. Messts. W. D. Love, F. W. Greene, J. J. 
lair and H, KE. Barnes. 

WHITAKER, Jr., J. H. o. Dec. 19, Harwich, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. D. W. Clark; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. J. Briggs, S. B. Andrews, E. L. Marsh and W. H. 
WoodwelL 

Resignations. 


BROWN, Aurelian L., Dodge, Neb. 

BRYANT, Albert, Belmont Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

COPPING, Bernard, Groveland, Mass. 

DERR, A. C., Copemish, Mich., continuing at Thomp- 
sonville. 

DUNSMORE, H. Charles, Anthony, Kan. 

HOPKINSON, Benjamin, B., Lyme, Ct. 

KELSEY, Hiram L., Hancock, N. H. 

tere Samuel, Deaunsyville, N. Y., on account of ill 
health. 

SEAMAN, Charles, Grand Island, N. Y. 

SEYMOUR, Edward P., Morrisville, Vt. 

SMITH, Henry, Barryville and Eldred, N. Y. 

THOME, James A., Lakeview Branch of Euclid Ave. 
Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Dismissions. 


CRANE, Charles D., Newcastle, Me., Dec. 19. 

METCALF, Irving W., Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Churehes Organized. 

BRUCE, Wis., Nov. 12. 

COLUMBUS, O., St. Clair Ave. 

ENGLEFIELD, Wyo., Dec. 16. Six memvers. 

PARK, OKl., Dec 17. Nine members. 

SOUTH ENID, Okl., recognized Dee. 21. 

members. 
WAYNOKA, Okl. 
WHITE OAKS, N. M., Plymouth, Dec. 


Twenty-one members, 
Twenty-nine 
Forty members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


\ Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alexandria, Minn., 4 12 Indianapolis, Ind., 
Bloomington, Wis., — 12 Fellowship, 12 13 


Marion, Ind, 0 10 
4 Portland, Ore., First, 2 5 
Toledo, Io., 4 4 


Cedar Rapids, Beth- 
any, 4 
Eldon, Io., — Ww 
Fort Wayne,Ind., 13 17 
Conf.,49; Tot., 87. 
Total since Jan. 1, 1893. Conf., 14,487; Tot., 30,391. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rey. Dr. A. C. A. Hall has been confirmed as 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Vermont, and is 
to be inducted into office some time this month. 

The Presbyterians of the North are to build on 
land, worth $670,000, on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a denominational headquarters which will cost 
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$1,000,000. The wherewithal comes from a bequest 


‘of the late Mrs. Robert L. Stuart. 


Mrs. Charlotte Tucker, whose stories have been 
read by hundreds of thousands of. Sunday school 
children, died recently in India, where she had been 
laboring as a missionary for the last eighteen years. 
Her books bore the nom de plume of A. L. O. E.— 
A Lady of England. She was the author of more 
than fifty volumes, 


—_— 

A friend has many functions. He comes as 
the brightener into our life to double joys and 
halve our griefs. But, above all use like this, 
he comes as our rebuker to explain our fail- 
ures and shame us from our lowness, as our 
purifier, our uplifter, our ideal, whose life to 
us is a constant challenge in our heart, 
“Friend, come up higher, higher along with 
me.’’—W. C. Gannett. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


pe SU ANNA Se ‘ 

ELLIS—ALVORD—In South Windsor, Ct., Dec. 27, by 
Rev. Frederick Alvord, Dr. Frederick W. Ellis of 
Monson, Mass., and Martha Clark, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman, 

GUNNER—SAVERY—In Talladega, Ala., Dec. 28, Rey. 
Byron Gunner of Lexington, Ky., and Cicely Savery 
ot Talladega. 

STARRETT—MORRILL—In Conway Center, N. H. 
Dec, 28, by Rev. D. B. Sewall, Milton G. Starrett of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ruth E. Morrill of Conway 
Center. 

STERNE—TALLMAN—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 27, at the 
residence of the bride’s brother, James H. Tallman, 
by Rev. J. H. T'wichell, Beecher Sterne of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Frances C. Tallman, daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Tallman of Thompson, Ct. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notrces of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ALLEN —In Terryville, Ct., Dec. 19, Deacon Rollin D. H. 
Allen, aged 73 yrs. 

BURBECK—In_ Haverhill, N. H., Dec. 18, William H. 
Burbeck, aged 86 yrs., 7 mos. 

GILMAN—In New York, Dec. 27, of pneumonia, Henry 
K., son of Rey. E. W. Gilman, D, D. 

JOHNSON—In Walpole, Dec. 13, Mary B., widow of Mr. 
Loring Johnson, aged 71 yrs. 

KINGMAN—In Auburndale, Dec. 29, Bernard Douglass, 
younger son of Henry and Annie L, Kingman, aged four 
and one-half months. 


.MARSH—In Eureka Springs, Ark., Dec. 17, Roy Julian, 


son of Rey. C. E. Marsh of Lawn Ridge, Ill., aged 22 
yrs. u ‘ 
STAPLES—In New Bedford, Dec. 28, Kate Tileston, 
daughter of Rey. John C. and the late Helen M. 

Staples. Interment at Andover. 

SWIFT—In Malden, Emily W., daughter of Henry and 
Anna Swift. 

TINKER—In Huntington, Dec. 9, William S. Tinker, 
town clerk since 1866, and deacon, clerk and treasurer 
of the Second Congregational Church, aged 76 yrs. 


REY. PHILANDER THURSTON 


Died at Enfield, Mass., Dec. 21, 1893, of failure of the 
digestive function. He was a graduate of Amherst and 
Andover. During his ministry of nearly twenty-five years 
he had been pastor at East Machias, Me., at Sudbury, of 
the Village Church in Dorchester and at Sutton. Retir- 
ing at length on account of failing health, he returned 
to Enfield, which had been his home from his ninth 
year, supplying the Congregational church there in the 
interim of the last two pastorates. During his course 
of study he contemplated entering upon foreign mis- 
sionary work. Though turning aside from this purpose, 
he carried into his ministry a consecration consistent 
withit. Of indomitable energy, struggling most of his 
life with disease, conscientious to a degree that brought 
him into close sympathy with the spirit of Pilgrim and 
Puritan, a true friend, a generous man, he rests from 
his labors. His wife and one son survive him. 


MRS. S. B,. ANDREWS. 

Orinda M., wife of Rev. S. B. Andrews, died ‘in 
Chatham, Mass., Noy. 1], 1898. She was born in Exeter, 
Me., March 14, 1887, was married July 2, 1863, and pro- 
fessed faith in Christ the same year. She was an 
earnest Christian and a faithful co-worker in the 
yarious churches to which her husband ministered. 


During her last several years she was an invalid and‘ 
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could not enter into active service, but her cheerful 
spirit, radiant hope and gentleness of character gave 
her no ‘ordinary influence with those who knew her. 
She was aware that the time of her transition was near 
and made every preparation for her departure from 
family and friends. ‘Let me go to my rest,” were her 
last words. She leaves a son and daughter. Funeral 
seryices were conducted by the several pastors in 
Chatham, Nov. 13.and prayer was offered at the burial 
in Mt. Hope, Nov. 14, by Rev. D. A. Morehouse, a class- 
mate of Mr, Andrews. M. 


THE WAY IT WorxKS.—As one enters the drawing- 
rooms of all Boston houses today he is inclined to: 
murmur, “ Gold—gold—everywhere except at Wash- 
ington.” The fact is that gold furniture has sprung 
into such intense popularity during the last two 
years that one or two pieces of gold work in the 
drawing-room are a sine qua non of correct furnish- 
ing. The headquarters for gold furniture in the 
East are at Paine’s warerooms, 48 Canal Street. 


AMONG the first of the seed-producing houses of 
the world stands the old establishment of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Every year they issue 
an Annual for the convenience and instruction of 
those who plant seeds. It is prepared by the most. 
competent authors, and is rightly looked upon as a 
standard authority on the most profitable things to 
plant and the best way to cultivate them. This 
book is sent free of charge to all who send their 
name and address to the above mentioned firm. 


ATER SCARLET FEVER. 


Left With an Abscess in 
One Ear. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA EFFECTS A 
PERFECT CURE. 


“Tn the fall of 1889 the members of our 
household were afflicted with scarlet fever. 
Charlie, three years old, was left with an 


Abscess in One Ear 

which affected his hearing. The ab- 
scess grew worse, it discharged freely and the 
matter was quite offensive. We were obliged 
to use a syringe twice a day. After more than 
a year physicians. decided that it might take 
years to heal the abscess, and it was likely he 
would 


Always be Deaf. 

This was a great sorrow to us, and almost dis- 
couraged we wrote a letter of inquiry to C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. They replied stat- 
ing that others similarly afflicted had been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so we decided 
to give it to our boy. There was a great 
change for the better before he had taken two 
bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The result has been more than we dared to 
hope for. It has not only effected’a perfect 
cure and healed the abscess but has restored 
his hearimg. We feel very thankful to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ Ranpauu M. Foss, East 
Limington, Me. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


DAZZLING DIVAN. 


Few things have attained such popularity in the 
= - last five years as gold furniture. 
one piece seen five years ago there are a dozen 
pieces in use today. 
finish for a drawin8-room divan, wall chair, or 
corner chair. 

We are quoting the lowest prices in the United 
States on gold furniture. 

Our stock is very large. 
here shown is noticeable for the ingenious use of 
burnished and dull finish in the ornamentation. 
Wonderful effects can be accomplished by this 
alteration; the hights are hightened, and the 
depths are deepened. 
a beautiful Satin Damask, with floral design of 
shades. 


Where there was 


It is the strictly correct 


The Florentine Divan 


It commands instant admiration. 
Sent to any address on receipt of five 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is a time for retrospect rather than pros- 
pect. Already the trade journals are bring- 
ing out their reviews of the year’s business. 
They all tell one tale—of a year opening in 
excellent promise and closing in deep de- 
spondency. It is a time of low prices and 
small volume of trade. 

During the year the failures reported by the 
mercantile agencies have numbered 15,560, or 
50 per cent. more than those of 1892, while 
the total liabilities have reached the huge fig- 
ures of $402,000,000, or 400 per cent. larger 
than those of 1892. One favorable offset to 
this gloomy showing is the fact that assets 
have been as much as 65 per cent. of liabilities, 
a larger proportion than ever before reported. 
A special class of failures, not here included, 
deserves mention. The railroad receiverships 
of the year number 74 or 75; the mileage 
placed in the hands of the courts is over 
32,000 miles; the capital affected is in excess 
of $1,600,000,000. 

We are familiar with the fact of low prices. 
Those who follow the markets know that 
stocks and commodities are alike at a very 
low ebb as to prices. So, too, with the vol- 
ume of trade. Last May there was being 
made in this country each week 181,000 tons 
of pig iron; on the first uf October the output 
was only 74,000 tons; it is at present nearly 
100,000 tons. The sales of wool at the princi- 
pal markets have been about one-half those of 
1892. The idle factories are eloquent of the 
woes of workmen and losses of the capitalist 
and manager. The number of unemployed 
the country over is believed to be well in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000. Bank clearings, with their 
persistent shrinkages, indicate the extent of 
the contraction of trade, and so do the losses 
of 12 to 13 per cent. in the aggregated gross 
earnings of many principal roads reporting 
from week to week. 

In such a period there is no enterprise. 

What little there had been after the crushing 
effect of the panic of last summer has been 
destroyed by the prospect of disturbing legis- 
lation. It is probably due to deeper causes 
that railroad building for the year has been 
smaller than in any other year since 1877. 
That 60 per cent. of all the railroad share 
" capital of the country receives no dividend 
whatever, and that the total average payment 
over the whole share capital is only some 12 
per cent., is a sufficient cause for the with- 
drawal of all enterprise from the railroad 
field. In fact, in the year 1893 the total new 
railroad built has been only 2,630 miles, 2,000 
miles less than in the preceding year and the 
smallest total since 1877. 

Idle money, with deposits in New York 
banks of over $500,000,000, reserve of $206,000,- 
000 and surplus reserve of over $80,000,000, 
only emphasizes the terrible dullness. 

The national Treasury has a ridiculously 
small,and analarmingly small, amount of free 
eashon hand. It has current liabilities paya- 
ble on demand in gold of over $800,000,000; it 
has perhaps $80,000,000 of gold to maintain the 
standing of over $800,000,000, and it has be- 
sides some $6,000,000 small change and cur- 
tency. The national expenses continuously 
exceed the receipts. The cash balance is all 
the time sinking. An issue of bonds to re- 
plenish the Treasury vaults is an imperative 
necessity. And yet it is doubtful if Congress 
will agree to such a step. 

It is fortunate that one bright spot in our 
trade affairs exists and just in its present 
place. The foreign trade balances are heavy 
and in our favor. The exports hold up well 
in volume and values, while the imports show 
a very large and continued shrinkage. Under 
such circumstances we need fear no large or 

prolonged export of gold. This is a fortunate 
circumstance, for any heavy export of gold at 
this time might precipitate consequences of 
an unfavorable nature in connection with the 
low state of Government finances. 

The new year has opened and what is here 
said relates to 1893. Letit be hoped that the 
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contrast between the opening and the closing 
of this year will be as marked, but in just the 
opposite direction, as that between the open- 
ing and the close of 1893, 
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CLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationa ist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed, 

The Century Magazine........ceccccscscssceccecees $3.60 


~ 


HATPOL’S MAPA DON is clate anteicls sis sivsiiceinsieses tasiols « 3.25 
PATI AMT MNEONTD Van eececioeeicccecasvsaneiintentoeces 3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine... 2.60 


Review of Reviews.... 
American Agriculturis 
Harper’s Weekly....... 
, Bazar....sseeee ee 
PU DLIG) OPIN LOW. ca amoors cle srath sielstolaisie sieiciane dia Setutea vietesa 
Harper’s Young People. alee 
StONICHO Sin: oes cccetis ces 
Our Little OneS............eees ee eeeeeeeeeoee 
Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us,in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I 
have frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion 
and nervous prostration, and find the result so satis- 
factory that I shall continue its use.”’ 
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January Investments. 
City of Detroit . . . 4's. 
ss Fitchburg . j 6 4’s. 
‘¢ Gloucester . é c 4’s, 
ss Medford, Mass. % 4’s. 
‘“* Columbus . 3 i 4 1=2’s, 
se Bay City, Mich. 3 5’s. 
ss New Britain, Ct. A 4’s. 
‘¢ Omaha . A 6 5’s. 
‘¢ Toledo : ; P 4 1=2’s. 
‘© Nashville . é B 4 1=2’s, 
‘* Portland, Ore. (Gold 5’s. 
ss Newport, Ky. . : 5’s. 
‘© Duluth (School) (Gold) 5’s. 
s¢ Meriden, Ct. ‘ 2 4 1=2’s. 
‘ss Tacoma 3 5 6 6’s. 
ss Seattle “ ; 5 5’s. 
Town of Berlin, N. H. . 4 1=2’s. 
‘¢ East Providence 
(Gold) .  . = 4’s. 
‘¢ North Chicago . 5’s. 


These and many other choice municipal railroad 
bonds are fully described on our January circular, 
which we wil] mail upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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During the Month of January, 


If you are like most 


readers of this paper, you 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds.or thousands. 


the best possible rate 
safety. 


You doubtless wish 
of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


45 Milk Street, 
: Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Now ts the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 4 INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
SSB Od 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding i 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, <afe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. | ( orres- 
pondence solicited. ne PERKINS, President 


@S@CSeess]_ dou 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


500. S800. $1,000. $1,200. $1,500. $2,000. 
. oo.000" £3,000. $4,000. $4,500. 


TIME: 2 years, 3 years and 5 years. per cent. 
TEREST payable semi-annually, per 
IN made equal to annum. 
These mortgages are taken by usin part payment for 
property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. of the value 
ot the property. 


We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JAGOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Chicago and Cook County, Ill, property bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, etc. 


(Ge> A Map of Chicago mailed free on application. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


“DEAD DOG” 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Estate Bonds or Land through foreclosure and 
who will act upon our advice, may realize one 
hundred cents on the dollar--eash. Address 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 


A PLEA FOR MRS. MAYBRICK, 


Mr. Vaughan Nash of London says in the 
Congregationalist of Dec. 7: ‘* Every week Mr. 
Asquith is making it more plain that no 
grievance or injustice which it is in his power 
to remove will-be allowed standing. room 
when once itis brought to his notice.’ Will 
you kindly call your correspondent’s atten- 
tion to one injustice which has repeatedly 
been brought to Mr. Asquith’s attention, 
which is wholly in his power to remove, and 
which he has failed to touch. Mrs. Maybrick 
is retained in penal servitude for life against 
the repeated, the constant remonstrance of 
the attorney-general of his own government, 
Sir Charles Russell. It is not simply that Sir 
Charles is humane and would release an un- 
happy young woman; he is the law officer of 
the crown, the constitutional adviser of the 
queen, and he has repeatedly and in many 
ways reiterated his law opinion to Mr. As- 
quith: ‘‘ Mrs. Maybrick ought never to have 
been convicted. She ought now to be re- 
leased.” 

Mr. Asquith, a lawyer whom not even his 
best friend would venture to put in the same 
class with Sir Charles Russell, and whose offi- 
cial duty it is to be guided by the law officers 
of his own administration, prefers to tollow 
the law officers of the preceding administra- 
tion, who condemned Mrs. Maybrick, fearing, 
apparently, lest he be charged with being Sir 
Charles Russell’s ‘‘man.’’ When a large class 
of the voting population are to be the observ- 
ers of his action, Mr. Asquith can be depended 
upon to do right, but when it is only a friend- 
less American woman who has no English 
family or constituency behind her Mr. As- 
quith would rather keep her in prison and 
show that he is not afraid to antagonize Sir 
Charles Russell, and is, indeed, to that extent, 
as great a man as the brilliant but humane 
attorney-general. 

Your American readers will render heartier 
tribute to the British home office when they 
see it doing justice to an American woman. 

MaGna CHARTA. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR LESS SOMBERNESS, 


Delighted to read Miss Dawes’s suggestion 
as to the renovation in burial customs, I am 
emboldened to go still further and ask why 
not let the meaning of our Christian faith 
enter into the funeral services themselves. 
If, as we must believe, death opens the door 
into life the other side, or just draws aside the 
curtain veil for us to ‘‘ enter in,’’ or closes our 
eyes here to open upon the glory of the here- 
after—whatever simile you may adopt within 
yourself—it may be death here, but surely it is 
life there. Believing this, I say, why all this 
gloom over the funeral services? 

We ourselves may and do find great comfort 
in the protection of the mourning dress. Itis 
a shield from what might so sorely wound 
were there nothing to say to those who would 
not otherwise know, ‘‘ There is holy ground 
in this heart; tread softly.”” But the funeral 
is not ours. The grief is ours, the gain theirs; 
the tears ours, the promise of tears wiped 
away their fulfilled joy. What we see—death; 
what they enter—life. Then why not the 


celebration of their ‘‘ entering in’”’ iustead of |’ 


our weeping without? 

I knew of one such somewhat modified sery- 
ice, where the pastor and two or three friends 
themselves greeted every one who entered the 
home from which the life had gone. Sunlight 
and flowers were everywhere; the house 
thrown open. So far as was practicable, peo- 
ple sat where they pleased, and voices were, 
by special request, not hushed. By informal 
invitation of the pastor all joined in the Lord’s 
Prayer as the opening of their service to- 
gether. A few Scripture verses, read in a 
cheerful tone, a beautiful home prayer, and 
a friend’s singing accompanied by the home 
piano. A few words of just recalling together 
what the one now ‘‘ gone before’’ had been to 
them all, and then an informal permission 
from the pastor (not the undertaker) toall who 
chose to pause for a good-by, and the home 
piano again took:»up the familar, dear, old 
comfort-giving hymns, and wove them to- 
gether as the friends said good-by, but didn’t 
go, and, as in this case the burial was not im- 
mediate, very many lingered, joined the: fam- 
ily and drew up their chairs by the side of the 
loved one, who lay in the midst of them all 
‘*just asleep,” and the word was, ‘‘ Why, this 
does not seem like death! This is life!’? And 
isn’t it life? That three days in the grave 
~ conquered death. Because of that last con- 
quest, we can say over every open grave, ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory!” 8. T. 


OLD DEACON REPLIES TO YOUNG PASTOR. 


We are glad of continued agitation and 
wholesome discussion of the free pew ques- 
tion. Let us haye all sides of the problem pre- 
sented, brethren. 


*' Truth always comes as Christ came—in tLe 


a ——— 
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In the Congregationalist of Dec. 21, ‘‘ ayoung 
pastor’”’ “rises to explain”’ his position in re- 
gard to his experience at the Chicago church 
(see Congregationalist, Sept. 21) and the free 
pew system in general, and I ask for only a 
little space for what I now have to say. And, 
first, I am pleased to be referred to as bis 
‘‘ genial critic,” although Iam not quite sure 
but—as Josh Billings might have said—‘‘ that 
was writ sarcastic.”?’ In what was published 
Nov. 2 I took the ground that the best system 
lies between the extremes of absolutely free 
seats on the one hand and no free seats on the 


bright 


other. I think there are very few churches 

which can be managed with the highest suc- woman 
cess upon either of those plans. What might 1 

be the best thing for a given church in some against 


She uses it—most 


You'll find 


Pearline. 
bright women do. 
the arguments all on her side 
—what can you say against it? 
We are willing to leave the 


populous city would likely be a failure in 
most country towns. The church in Barre, 
Mass., which is, and has been, fairly prosper- 
ous, may be referred to as an illustration of 
what I think is a good plan. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the pews are owned and occupied by 
families, while thé remainder—in different 
parts of the house—are owned by the parish. 
Persons desiring regular sittings are assigned 
such by the agent appointed for that purpose. 
And persons transiently present are promptly 
shown to seats as good as any in the church 
by polite ushers. No charge is made for the 
use of any of the seats owned by the parish; 
all the money required for parish expenses be- 
ing contributed voluntarily. The pastor’s sal- 
ary and other current expenses are promptly 
met, and those who do not pay anything are 
just as welcome to all the privileges of the 
service as those who do. 

While I do not. regard. this church as a 
model, I feel sure that its management is 
much better for this locality than ‘all free 
pews” could possibly be. ‘‘A young pastor ’’ 
says he did not “‘ go away in a rage.” I am 
glad to know he stayed, but there was some- 
thing which suggested ‘‘ rage ’’ when he wrote 
that the words of the usher “‘ aroused in my 
soul a feeling of disgust and cured me of my 
last bit of respect for the whole miserable pew 
rental system, and I then and there made a 
vow that I would never be the pastor of a 
church that countenanced the private owner- 
ship of pews,’’? and caused him to call upon 
the Congregationalist to ‘‘ wage a determined 
warfare against the obnoxious rental systein.”’ 
“A young pastor’? says ‘‘An old deacon”’ 
“wants to know if I would really be willing 
to be the pastor of a church that was run on 
the free pew system.” I am led to wonder 
how he knew I wanted to know that (which I 
do not), for I certainly have said nothing of* 
the kind. AN OLD DEAconN. 


OO — 


case in her hands. You'll end 


by using it. The fact is, every 
argument as to the easiest, 
safest and best way of secur- 
ing perfect cleanliness is set- 
tled by Pearline. If you use 
it, you know that thisis so. If 
you don’t use it, sooner or later 


‘Il.h inced 
you ll have to be'convinced. 
Beware ofimitations. 351 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


How to get the best, and 
how to grow them suc- 


cessfully —that’s the text 
of our new 


Guide to Rose Culture 


for1894. It tellsyou how 
to getthe famous D.&C. 
Roses on their own roots; 
gives the very latestand 
best information forthe 
= culture of all kinds of 
flowers. Wesend it free to anyone, together with 
a sample copy of our interesting floral Magazine 


“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 
—.— 


garb of absolute simplicity.—Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


Heart. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
, this year, and make up for lost time, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 will 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it. It contains informa- 
) tion to be had from-no other 
: source. Free to all. 
D.M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust asgood. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM| 
Ne Improved Fycalsior Incubator, 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 


You can write a hundred letters just 
as readily as one, if you have a’ 


Simplex Printer 


SS 
Thousands in suc-| 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 

Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 

a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

ul TYPEWRITER bee Liberty St , New York. 


me ee ee 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any a 
pen, 100 copies can be made. s5ocopies of type- 
writer manuscript produced in15 minutes, Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Seripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable public Jectures 


Catalogues yp COLT & CO 16 Beekman St., New York. 
ats " 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 
tures, Small and large deposits received. 

0 Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


free. 


' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


' REV. GEORGE J. HARRISON 


Died at his home in Milton, Ct., Dec. 24, at the age 
of 70 yrs., 9 mos. 
graduated from Union College in 1843 and from 
Union Seminary in 1848. The following year he was 
ordained at New London and was pastor at Frank- 
lin for two years, after which he taught for a short 
time in New Haven. He then entered upon his 
long, useful and happy pastorate in Milton, where 
he ministered for thirty-four years until removed 
by death to a higher service. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, 


This famous African explorer died at Newton Ab- 
bot, Eng., Dec. 30, at the age of sixty-two. He 
started, at his own cost, in 1861, with his wife, to 
discover the sources of the Nile, in the hope of 
meeting the government expedition under the com- 
mand of Captains Speke and Grant. He found 
these explorers at Gondokoro in February, 1863. 
He discovered the lake which he named Albert 
Nyanza March 14, 1864. He took command of an 
expedition to Central Africa in 1869, under the 
auspices of the Khedive of Egypt, his objects being 
to subdue the African wilderness, destroy the slave 
trade, open up to civilization the great African 
lakes which are the sources of the Nile and add to 
the kingdom of Egypt al] the countries bordering 
on the river. He returned in 1873, the success of his 
expedition having been practically complete. He 
_has written many volumes of travel and adventure, 
and has received many honors from royal person- 
ages, governments, educational] institutions and so- 
cieties. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


-— There is a bigotry of heresy as hateful 
as the bigotry of orthodoxy.—Rev. John Cuck- 
son. 


— It is not the Stoic but the Epicurean in 
us which doubts the divine and fails to dis- 
cover it in human life.—Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon. 


— TI would not sacrifice the principle of 
social unity which our public schools are 
working out grandly for the kind of religion 
which we can reasonably expect to get from 
them. We can get religion elsewhere; we 
cannot so weil get social unity elsewhere.— 
President W. J. Tucker. 


—— O, that God would give us only one real 
saint among the conventional echoes of artifi- 
cial churchiness, one living voice among the 
20,000 priests. If He would give us but one 
prophet! O, that He might raise up one or 
two such to save England and to save the 
Church of England, among the younger at least 
of those who hear me.—<Archdeacon Farrar. 


-—— There have never been bred among the 
most pestiferous hotbeds of the slums more 
aggravated Anarchists than the men, among 
the living and the dead, who, by superior 
wiles and by the dexterous use of courts and 
bribed legislatures and in disregard of law, 
have gathered together one railroad after an- 
other, until the transportation of a continent 
lies at their feet.—H. L. Wayland, D. D. 


— I know a captain of the Salvation Army, 
an-outdoor porter earning less than a pound a 
week at my country station, who has more 
spirituality in his little finger than many a 
church dignitary in his whole body. To watch 
his face when he is talking of his conversion, 
quite apart from what he may be saying 
(which, indeed, only differs from your own 
feelings in its terminology), is a church festi- 
val, an apocalypse, an apparition of the divine 


If 
You 
Must 


take Cod Liver Oil this season, insist 
upon the original and best make—that 
is, Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


If your druggist doesn’t keep it, send to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & ©O., Established 1780, 
_ New York City and Newport, R. I. 


He was born in Branford, Ct., ’ 
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in this dusty workaday world.—Richard Le 
Gallienne. 


— It is my creed that all space is full of 
being of existence, and this is the tendency of 
the science of today. Secondly, that there is no 
dead, inert matter. Thirdly, that there is no 
opportunity for life that is not somewhere 
realized. Fourthly, I believe there is every- 
where law, as opposed to chaos. Fifthly, I 
believe there is everywhere joy predominating 
every misery in the world. Finally, I believe 
in sympathy before the method of criticism. 
This is the eternal yea, as Carlyle calls it, 
which I believe. Amen.—President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. 


— Peter and his friends made the first 
schism in the church by refusing to sit at the 
same communion table with their fellow-Chris- 
tians, and the only modern schismatics are 
those who do the same thing by upholding an 
exclusive church and exclusive sacraments. 
These first schismatics even denied Paul’s or- 
ders and apostleship because he had not beenin 
the external fellowship with Christ, because 
he was not in the apostolic succession. That 
church is still schismatic which claims the 
only true ministry must be one in some out- 
ward connection with Christ, forgetting the 
unity of the Spirit.—Prof. Marcus Dods. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fwe lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. L. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ad- 
dressed at the Congregational Library for’ temporary or 
permanent pulpit engagements. 


The White City under the Calcium Light. Excels 
in number and interest of slides of interiors, includin 
many works of art. Al) the most important architectura 
features of the dreain city. 150 fine slides. Terms low. 
Rey. F. A. Holden, West eabody, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Chicago, I1.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106. ee 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of homeinfiuences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Feb, 7. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Srnver Srarun 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 


decided to TR 


SILVER 
POLISH 


ELECT iy 


exclusively, for Pt and polish- 


ing the Statue, the most valuable 
piece of silver in the world. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere.j 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these’ require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


£ 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Send for circular describing an improved 


HYGIENIC METHOD, 


which without medicine or change of climate is a 
Prevention and Cure of Consumption, 


and throat diseases in their early stages. It is also 
invaluable as a 
PREVENTION OF. COLDS, 


and whatever the age or condition, will prove of great 
advantage in building up the general health. Address 
HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Box 1951 G, Boston, Mass. 


SS $10. 50 Buythe Oxford. Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any 
where on 30 days’ trial. No money required in ads 
vance. 75,000 nowin use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
|| Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agents’ profit. 
Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


\ Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


\ 55 to $15 §, 


x _LIGHTNING 


me, and plating jew 
tableware, &c. 
finest of jewelry 
new, on all kind: 
with gold, silver 
No experience. » 
Every house has 
ing plating. 
z agents $5. W 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


around, is 


WASHING 
POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


. St. Louis, New York, 


The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


GOLD DUST 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices n an abbreviated form 
areinserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 8, 
10 A.M. Subject: Our Ministerial Privileges During 
the Week of Prayer. Speaker, Rev. N. Boynton. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2, 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungceho, China, and a paper on the Parliament of Re- 
igions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Books for 
the clergy and Christian workers. Library incorpo- 
rated in 1864 and contains 16,000 volumes, together with 
a reading-room having 100 periodicals, Open daily from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M.; also Tuesday evenings from 7 to 9.30 
o’ciock. Its circulation of vooks has extended to 
more than 500 towns and villages in twelve different 
States. A church becomes a perpetual member, whereby 
all of its pastors forever may use the library and draw 
books gratis, at $100. A life member pays $50 and has 
the‘same privileges for life. Annual membership $5. 
Donations and bequests solicited for the purchase of 
books and to increase the usefulness of the institution, 
and they may be sent to Rey. Luther Farnham, Secre- 
tary, 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., the place of 
the library, and they will be duly acknowledged. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No..32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
s represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; -Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. ' 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

arv: W.A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building.. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
Ha W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. p 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF,—In order to atora a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
alsoinvites generous individual yifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford. Ct, 

FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

* T bequeath to the * Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
{here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 

* their families. Chape! open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, TJreasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa], to help.all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘“‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dolars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the Senta Ry. eh New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. eacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. . 
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OUR POETS. 


Powerful’ Words and. Mable 
~ Thoughts. 


How Closely Are They Related To Our 
Daily Lives. 


What One Of Our Foremost Ladies 
Thinks About It. 


Henry W. Longfellow has said in one of 
his most popular poems that “ All things 
come round to him who will but wait.’ 


How true it certainly is that if we have but 
the patience to wait and struggle for that 
which we so much desire the prize will surely 
be ours. It is not enough, however, ,to sit 
quietly down and remain inert, but if we 
would accomplish great results we must pos- 
sess untiring perseverance. 

At least one person appreciates the full 
significance of the great man’s words. Miss 
S. Cohen of 554 South 6th St., Camden, N. J., 
has for months been waiting, longing and 
striving to regain that health without which 
life is at best but a dreary existence. 

She has been constantly treating with differ- 
ent remedies and physicians, but never once 
lost courage, for she had made up her mind 
that there was a remedy which would cure her 
and was determined tofind it. She succeeded 
so well and is so filled with gratitude and 
thankfulness that she wishes the whole world 
could know of her wonderful cure. 

The following is a letter written by her for 
the public benefit: 

“JT suffered for over a year with severe 
pains in my head and could not keep any- 
thing on my stomach. I was so nervous and 
weak that I could not hold a glass in’ my 
hand, and the doctors proneunced it nervous 


prostration, Ichanged doctors and found no 
relief. My friends ‘advised me to try Dr. 
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Mihi 


MISS S. COHEN. 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and after using four bottles I experienced a 
great change. I am now entirely cured and 
am anxious to recommend this valuable medi- 
cine to every one suffering from similar com- 
plaints. I hope it will do as much good to 
others as it has to me.’’ 

What more beautiful interpretation of our 
beloved poet’s remark, than to be suddenly 
restored, after long suffering from pain,to a 
life of happiness and usefulness. 

Have not all cause to thank Dr. Greene, 
who gave to the world this fountain of hope 
and health! 

Why indeed sbould we suffer with such a 
remedy at our command! 

If you are sick with any form of nervous or 
blood disease, indigestion, dyspepsia, kidney 
or liver complaint, take this giver of health, 
Dr. Greene’s Nevura blood and nerve remedy, 


4 January 1894 


Take it when the first symptoms appear. If 
the disease is advanced delay no longer. It 
is purely vegetable and harmless: It is not 
a patent medicine but one which the doctor 
has employed in his practice for years. 

Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., is one of our most eminent physicians 
in the treatment of all nervous and chronic 
diseases. He is pleased to talk with any who 
wish to consult him. 

If you live out of the city and cannot call, 
write him a description of your complaint 
and he will return an answer free of charge, 
advising you just what to do to get well. 


WONDERFUL © 
TESTIMONY 


FOR 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


AND 


Sarsaparilla Troches. 


Rey. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: ‘‘ I tried my best 
cough medicine and coughed on. Then I tried your 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches, which hayve- 
brought relief and sleep.” i 

Rey. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.: ‘ Used 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.” 

Rey. Geo. E. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: ‘‘ Find them 
extremely beneficial in allaying the irritation of the 
throat and air tubes and as a tonic.”’ 

_ Rey. C. W. Bradlee, Saccarrappa, Me.: ‘‘ They will 
be a standard remedy for hoarseness with me here- 
after.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: ‘‘ For weak 
vocal organs or dryness of the throat after speaking, 
they have no equal.” 

Rev. D. D. Bishop, Dover, N.J.: ‘They fully ac- 
complish the purposes for which they are employed.” 

Rev. A.S. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: ‘‘I have never 
seen any troches to be compared with them in 
value.”’ 

Rey. James L. Willard, New Haven, Ct.: ‘They 
are, it seems to me, well-nigh invaluable to public 
speakers.” 

Rey. S. FB.) French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘‘ The best I 
ever used.” 

Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: 
troches I ever used.” 

Rev. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: ‘Superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever used.” 

Rey. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: ‘*I have never 
found anything to compare with them.” 

Rey. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.: 
“They are very effective.” 4 

Rey. John F.. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: ‘‘ The 
best we ever tried.” 

Rev. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘* They have 
proved beneficial.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: ** They have 
accomplished wonders.’’ 

Rey. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: 
‘““We greatly value them, and feel that we need them 
in the house.” 

Rev. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me.: “ The 
benefit derived from their use is more lasting than 
from any we have ever used.” 

Rey. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: ‘‘I can- 
not do without them.’’ 

Rev. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: ‘I have never 
found anything equal to them.” 

Rey. A.C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: ‘‘ They work 
admirably, giving depth and clearness of voice.” 

Rey. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: ‘‘ They cer- 
tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 

Rey. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: ‘I have found 
them superior to anything I ever used for the throat 
and lungs.” ; 

Rev. G. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: “ The troches at 
once allayed the tickling sensation in ‘the throat in- 
ducing cough, and warmed up the throat.” 

Rey. F. R. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.: ‘“ They 
are far superior to any article of the kind I have used 
for throat trouble.” 

Rey. John A. Goss, Portsmouth, N. H.: ‘‘ Far su- 
perior to anything I have ever used.” 

Rey. L. Bruce, Island. Pond, Vt.: ‘They have 
proved remarkably efficacious.” 


Rey. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: ‘Have 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.” 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by the Ameri- 
can Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 


RUSSESS = 


cheap. A radical 


“The best 


cure etfected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga, 
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Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is | 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue ‘“"" 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 
CS LE GN A TE PRE RS 
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Many diseases 


arise from one ses ¢ 
& —blood impurity. 8 
Beecham’. 
eecnam Ss 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 
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hUW BABIES SUFFEi. 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Frrp 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest ana 
sleep, and point to a speecy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
' tions. CuTicuRA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PorrER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 
Stas ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 


; A 9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cnti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plnster. 95 cents. 


ASTHMA #@NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- 
cific, Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
J send treatise Sree. B.W. Mai’, Cincinnati, O. 


MAGI Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 
or Home. World’s Fair and other 
Eiger ae subjects. Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue, 
R. MAR SCLOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 29, 


The meeting was led by Mrs. Judson Smith, 
president of the board, who read from John 
15 and spoke of the humiliation of Christ in 
His earthly life and of every disciple as or- 
dained to a part in the work of setting up His 
kingdom. Mrs. Goodell referred to the liber- 
ality of Japanese Christians, whose total of 
contributions from all denominations for last 
year, as stated by the Missionary Review, 
was $100,000, while the average workman 
receives aS wages only twelve cents a day; 
also to the statement of some Hindus that 
they do not so much dread our preachers and 
our books as our doctors and our women. 
Mrs. Cook spoke of the present time as one 
which greatly tests faith and courage, even in 
a winning cause, which we surely have and in 
which God seems to be teaching us greater 
dependence upon Him. 

A letter was read from Miss Colby of Japan, 
in which she says: ‘‘I look upon this great, 
aggressive missionary movement as a very 
much broader, deeper and higher question 
than the saving from hell of the heathen who 
have never heard of our Saviour, and feel that 
it is a part of the salvation of the so-called 
Christian nations and one of the great factors 
in the divine plan of developing the whole 
world.” <A letter was also read from Miss 
Case, who has been one year in Japan, an- 
other from Miss Gleason of Constantinople 
and one from Bible woman Vartig (little rose), 
who works in one of the out-stations of Har- 
poot. 

Mrs. Smith reported some rays of light with 
regard to new help for Micronesia, and the 
prospect that Spain will pay the indemnity 
due for depredations committed in Ponape. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The meeting was opened with prayer, after 
which Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., made an ad- 
dress on The Power of the Holy Spirit. He 
believed that the Holy Ghost is eternal, but 
that His special work in the world, to repre- 
sent Christ, began at Pentecost and will close 
with the second coming; that He is here now 
as really, though invisibly, as Christ was dur- 
ing His incarnation, and that what is needed 
is increased power of appropriation on our 
part; that the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
distinct from conversion, because given to a 
believer, not to a sinner, and that often, as in 
his own case, years elapse between the two 
experiences, but that a man’s happiness and 
fruitfulness date from the reception of this 
gift. In the use of this power we should fol- 
low the example of Christ, who lived and 
worked in absolute dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit. When we enter into vital union with 
Him, we pass a crisis greater than that of con- 
version, and all His power becomes ours. In 
reply to questions, Dr. Gordon said that this 
experience, like conversion, is sometimes sud- 
den and sometimes gradual. The address was 


earnest, spiritual and deeply impressive. 
~<a 


He liveth; He was dead; He is alive for- 
evermore. O, that everything dead and 
formal might go out of our creed, out of our 
life, out of our heart, today. He is alive! 
Do you believe it? What are you dreary for, 
O mourner? What are you hesitating for, O 
worker? What are you fearing death for, O 
man? O,if we could lift up our heads and 
live with Him; live new lives, high lives, 
lives of hope and love and holiness, to which 
death should be nothing but the breaking 
away of the last cloud, and the letting of the 
life out to its completion!—Phillips Brooks. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REWV. Tre Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’S 


CHERRY: PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


Hise Some Se EE SING TEC 
Resular Sizes 
More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 


For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
ELY’S 


CREAM BALM Gage 


I had Catarrh so Ate 
bad there were great CATApRH 
sores in my nose, one ig 
place was eaten 
through. My nose 
and head are well. 
Two Bottles of Ely’s 
Cream Balin did the 
work. C. 8. McMil- 
len, Sibley, Mo. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. Inmediate relief after the immoderateuse 
of Aleoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the sole manufacturers. Take no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamriy, D.D. 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey ‘was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 


man of resources. 
book. 


“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 


Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—_Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


No lover of missions should be without this 
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of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 


and Times.’ 


We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 


or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”’ 


—Missionary Heraid. 


Congregational S. 8. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 
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“We used No, 2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. 
The service occupied just sixty minutes, with twenty 
minutes for the address. These orders of worship 
are well adapted for chapel or mission use, the re- 
sponsive and musical portions being of such a char- 
acter that all can heartily unite in them. The use 
of the services has increased our. congregation.”’— 
D.W. Waldron, Boston. 


N. Y., DEC. 16, 1893. 
Dear Editors: Do not forget to send 100 copies 
each of Special Services for Christmas Day and New 
Year. The services are grand; our people join in 
the responsive parts with a heart and a will. The 
deacons are delighted and sometimes they get anx- 
ious as to which shall be first in paying the sixty 
cents for them.. I have no trouble to meet the little 
expense. JI have been here going on two years, and 
since I have used the Congregationalist services 
never were our Sunday evening eongregations so 
large. I make the Y. P.S. C. E. particularly respon- 
sible for the success of the service. I get them to 
offer the short prayer, read the lesson and lead in 
the singing. So, asa whole, you have hit just upon 
the happy ‘‘key”’ for the success of the Sunday 
evening service. God bless you. 
Yours faithfully. 


“We have used No. 1 with great pleasure and 
profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 
service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 
services are THE VERY BEST I have ever seen and 
our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 
be successful in your good efforts to aid the evening 
services in the churches.’”’—4 New England Pastor. 


‘“‘My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 
both as to contents and mechanical execution.’— 
Pastor Union Congregational Church, Providence. 


“Today ata jarge union meeting, with a big choral 
union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Every- 
body was delighted.”— Nebraska. 
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A Connecticut pastor writes to the editor of the 
services: “‘ You have put our churches and us pas- 
tors under obligation to you for editing these Con- 
gregationalist Services, which promise to be so 
good. Lused No. 1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in 
my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 
a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 
evidently increased interest. We shall, I think, use 
nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 
to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 
good tone, and, at the same time, popular. It gives 
me pleasure to add my thanks to those of many 
others.” 


“Admirable in contents and in execution. I an- 
ticipate an increased attendance at our evening 
service.”—New Whatcom, Wn. 


‘Your ‘Thanksgiving Praise Service’ was a suc- 
cess with us.. We had a full house and an interested 
congregation from beginning toend. I spoke just 
twelve minutes on the first four lines of the service. 
... The people took the text home with them in 
the leaflets. I shall be glad to use more of these 
services. They strike me as being wisely planned, 
rich in Scripture truths, dignified, and, above all, 
just long enough.”—Michigan Pastor. 


“The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our 
people.”—A New England Pastor. 


“ Your Thanksgiving Service is a big success; my 
congratulations. Iam glad you are to continue.”— 
Massachusetts. 


“J think the arrangement is as near perfection{as 
you can come without absolutely reaching it.” 


“We used your Thanksgiving Service last evening 
and enjoyed it very much. I presume we shall use 
most of those you plan to publish, as our Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, just started, seems inclined to 


take them up, alternating with.a printed program 


of their own.’”’— Wisconsin. 
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“The Congregationalist” 
& SERVICES © 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue, Carefully pre- 


pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 


é : 
: sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 

$ in the Congregationalist, and the Service 

D4 immediately thereafter is issued as a 
@ conyenient eight-page pamphlet, with 

@ the music printed in full as well 

$ as the hymns and readings. 

: 
é a 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1¢c.each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 


3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 


Nos. 5-8—EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, For- 
giveness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, Days 


10, Easter. Nos. 11=13— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland ; 
12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s 


9, Passiontide ; 


Sunday; 16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Ye ee ee a ee he te te te te ed 


of Thy Youth; 8, The House of Our God; - 


y 


’ On Trial, 6 Tonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


CONTENTS 
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THE HOME: 


The Little Boy that Died—a selected poem , 53 The hard snow echoes underfoot 
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Women Out of Work. . pes 5S To tread of hurrying feet, 
The Keeping of Diaries and Accounts: ‘Mrs. + 4 
M.E.Sangster . . Be And every freezing breath is charged 
Sunday Afternoons at Home: Ware ‘Grinnell 
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Some One's Little bausiter—a selected paca! 55 
A Little Lame Chipmunk . . v pce 55 
Sunday Occupations for Boys aud” Girls. Mrs, P , 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM , ‘ ’ 59 And shared their suffering, 
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THE(QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


From the chill world which hurt thee so 


Hast flown forevermore. 


In sheltered and eternal spring, 
Where never cold wind blew, 
Amid the all-contented saints, 
Thou sittest, contented too. 
The hard things are forgotten quite, 


The heavenly rest is fair, 


PEr Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


And we who shiver still on earth 


Are glad that thou art there. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subseriber’s address, as 
eeintad upon the paper. If a eee receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take éffect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


Yigal ours 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. ! 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA AND THE 
SourH.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ever 
on the alert to provide whatever its patrons de- 
sire, has established for this season an unexcelled 
through train service to Florida and the South. 

First and foremost comes ‘‘The New York and 
Florida Special,’ composed exclusively of Pullman 
vestibule, smoking, dining, observation, sleeping 
and drawing-room cars. No extra fare will be 
charged on this train over and aboye the usual 
Pullman berth charges. It will leave New York, 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, and every week day thereafter 
until April 19, 1894, at. 12.10 Pp. M., Newark 12.35 P.M., 
Trenton 1.35 p.M., Philadelphia 2.30 P. M., Wilming- 
ton 3.10 P.M., Baltimore 4.45 p.M., and Washington 
5.55 P.M., via Richmond and the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Plant System, arriving at Jacksonville 5.30 
P.M., and St. Augustine 7.00 Pp. M. the following day. 

There are two additional express trains via the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the one leaving New York 
daily at 9.30 A.M., Newark 9.58 A.M., Trenton 11.08 
A.M., Philadelphia 12.10 P.mM., Wilmington 12.50 
P.M., Baltimore 2.24 P.M., Washington 3.46 P. M., ar- 
riving Charleston 6.50 A.M., Savannah 8.23 A. M., 
Jacksonville 1.35 p.M., St. Augustine 3.40 P. M., and 
Tampa at 10.35 P. M., with buffet sleeping cars from 
New York to Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine and Tampa; the other leaving New York daily 
at 8.30 P.M., Newark 8.59 Pp.M., Trenton 10,15 P.M., 
Philadelphia 11.33 Pp. M., Wilmington 12.19 A. M., ar- 
riving Charleston 11.00 Pp. M., Thomasville 1.07 P.M., 
Jacksonville 8.40 A. M., St. Augustine 10.50 A.M., and 
Port Tampa 7.15 P.M., connecting at that point Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays with Plant Steam- 
ship Line for Key West and Havana, with buffet 
sleeping cars from New York to Richmond, Thomas- 
ville, Jacksonville and Port Tampa. Both of these 
trains make direct connection, via Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine & Indian River Railway, to St. Augus- 
tine, Palatka, Ormond and Rockledge (Indian River). 

Two trains leave New York daily via Washington, 
Richmond & Danville and Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroads, the one leaving New York at 4.30 
P.M., Newark 4.55 Pe. M., Philadelphia 6.55 p.M., Wil- 
mington 7.41 Pp. M., Baltimore 9.20 Pp. M., Washington 
10.43 P.M., arriving Columbia 12.05 P.M., Savannah 
4.00 p.M., Jacksonville 9.00 ¥.M., and Tampa 7.30 
A.M., With sleeping car from New York to Jackson- 
ville and Tampa; the other leaving New York at 
12.15 night, Philadelphia 3.56 A.M. (or 7.20 A.M., 
changing at Washington), Baltimore 9.42 A.M. 
(changing at Washington), Washington 11.01 A. M., 
arriving Savannah 4.30 A.M., Jacksonville 9.20 A.M., 
and Tampa 5.00 P.M., with sleeping car from New 
York to Jacksonville. 

Passengers from New England can make close 
connections with these trains at Philadelphia and 
Washington by using through trains, with parlor 
and sleeping cars, leaving Boston, via Shore Line; 
at 9.00 A.m. week days and 7.30 P.M. daily, arriving 
Philadelphia 6.05 P.M. and 6.40 A. M., and Washing- 
ton 9.45 Pp. M. and 10.42 A. M., respectively. 


RAYMOND’S 
- VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston January 30, Feb- 
ruary 20 and March 13 for Three Grand Tours 
of 75 Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 1 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz 
Railway,and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, ete.; will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California: on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


_Three Tours of Forty Days to Mexico, omit- 
ting California: January 30, February 20, and March 13. 
California Excursions: January 30, February 14 
20 and 22, and March 8 and ls. Hee: Wig 


Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13, and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, January 9, 
and March 13; te Richmond and Old Point Com- 
fort, Feb. 9; to Gettysburg, March 30, 


Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 


Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


: Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour dgsired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


The Congregationalist 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
Gitional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. L. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ada- 


dressed at the Congregational Library for temporary or | 


permanent pulpit engagements. 


_ The White City under the Calcium Light. Excels 
in number and interest of slides of interiors, includin 


many works of art. Al] the most important. architectural’ 


150 fine slides. Terms low. 


eabody, Mass. 


features of the dreain city. 
Rey. F. A. Holden, West 


Lecturer.—Rev. Wm. R. Warner, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Subjects: ‘‘ Jesus Here Already,’ ‘The Resurrection” 
and ‘The Future Life.” (Scriptural View.) 


A Sermon by Rev. Walter Barton, entitled The Duty 
of Pleasing, has been Utes in attractive pamphlet 
form and can be purchased in single copies or by the 
quantity at the Congregational Bookstore, Boston. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal, 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term opens Sept, 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 

: No. Granville, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


State. Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

For High School and College graduates. Entrance 

examination Feb, 7. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. , 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 


ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31, 1894. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


& Co. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


GOOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco 


You have long contemplated a California trip, and 
this winter offers you an excellent chance. The 
holding of a Mid-Winter Fair at San Francisco will 
be an incentive for many to visit California. 

Now, the ‘‘ Good News”’ we suggest at heading is 
this: The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Ry. 
has put on a daily Tourist Car from Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Ft. Worth, El Paso, and Los Angeles. 
It is a lovely winter route. 

The Weekly Phillips Rock Island Excursions, 
leaving Boston every Tuesday, are personally con- 
ducted from ocean to ocean, and are popular. This 
car arrives and leaves Chieago every Thursday. 
There is also a car leaving Chicago every Tuesday, 
and its route is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and 
Ogden, to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

Rateslow. Write to any Great Rock Island Route 
representative for full particulars, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G.P.A., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HxXxCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with paths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


100-paged 


11 January 1894 


A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features > 


Pror, MARcus Dops. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings. 
of Jesus Christ. 


REV. JAMES STALKER, D,D. Four Articles. 
on the Art of Hearing. | 


( H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Peiry C. M. Sheldon, 
STORIES b e > 
No Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford,. 

| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others.. 


Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE HIs- 
ToRIc SymsBous: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series.of special service to-young people in 


informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 


Tur MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. ; 


This series, too, will be of value to young people- 


Mrs. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, si teas ae 
Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK, requen 


Contribu- 
Rev. A. H..QuINT, D. D., tors.. 


Aips TO My CurrisTIAN LIFE. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 


D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop. 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.1) , 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SuNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. _ 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. : 


Domestic ScirncE. Short, helpful articles. 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RicHArpD T. Ey, ( 

Rey. Puivip 8. Moxom, D.D., 

PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 

Pres. W. 8. SLocum, 

Mrs. ELizABETH STUART 
PHELPS WARD, 

Miss Anna L. DAWES, 


Contributions 

on themes. 

} which each 

‘i is peculiarly 

qualified to 
treat. 


Miss VipA D. SCUDDER, lL 


The Contribution [ Pror. N.S. SHALER, 
of Nature, Books 

Art and Music to HAmILTon W. MABIE,. 
Christian Expe- | PRor. J.C, Van Dyke, 


rience. L and others. 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and’ 
‘strengthened. 


PoRTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was’ in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset S+., Boston. 
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19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Music for Choirs. 


** EMERSON’S EASY 


ANTHEMS.” 


Price S80c. postpaid. $7.20 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“EMERSON’S 


CHOICE ANTHEMS.’ 


Price $1.00 postpaid. #%9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


* EMERSON’S 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“(abriel’s Anthems.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. *%9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


Price #1.50 postpaid. 


**LAUS DEO.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. * $9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“Jehovah's Praise.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. %9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“THE SANTORAL.” 


Price #%1.0@ postpaid. $9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


“VOX LAUDIS.” 


Price 1.00 postpaid. £9.00 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


OF 


OLIVER 


|DITSON 
CO. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged 
or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
€, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
haye preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moony, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


830 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
“THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosPEL HyMNs 
- No. 5 having made the combination of 5and6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
out,any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by’mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
 Bpecify “ Large Type” or “Eaxcelsior”’ in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HYMNS Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co, | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


The Congregationalist 


ENS of thousands of visitors 

to the World’s Fair felt a 
sense of regret at their ignorance 
of recent advances in many very 
common branches of science and 
the mechanic arts. The need 
of keeping abreast of current 
achievement and discussion is 
met by the brief articles from 
authoritative pens, free from 
technicalities, to be found in THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Sold everywhere, 50 cents a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
I). APPLETON & Co., New York, 


THE CATHOLICS 


AND 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
What Do They Demand ? 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish Janu= 
ary 11th, 1894, letters from five Catholic 
Archbishops and twenty-five Bishops 
on the policy of their Church in refer- 
ence to our Public School System, with 
a history of the conflict and articles on 
other phases of the great question. 


Send Ten Cents for a Copy. 
Subscription—Six months, $1.50; One 
year, $3.00; Ministers, $1.00 for 
six months, $2.00 for one year. 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


OUTING SONGS ains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Sangh, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 CEenTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ingsuccess. Price, $1.00 ke 4 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revisedand 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. , 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juyeniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Price, 25 CENTS. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 5 

%*ySend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 

By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW 
$825 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeayor, Boston. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F,R.A.5. 
- W.G. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”— Atheneum. 


] 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK’S FALCON 


2S 


150 OTHER STYLES- 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894 ; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 


(&~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _s5) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


_ THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it,from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed and Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. ; 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

History and Principles 
1893. 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer=Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
Jacts, Handbook of 1894 ((8 pages). 


of Congregationalism, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 


contains-— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Sunday-School Lessons. 

¥. P. 8. C. #. Topics, 
Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 
S.S.and ¥. P.S. C. £. Statistics. 
Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
¥. M. C. As Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 
Calendar for 1894. 

Missionary Statistics. 

15. Creed and Confession of 1883. 

} 16. Dates of Congregationalism. 

li. Organizing a Church. 

18. Church By-Laws. 

19. Councils—Organization & Rules. 
20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 


(<= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _&) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 


PERE Sson spew 


Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


ee Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co.. 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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“) HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


SERIAL STORIES. 


ey Cadet Days, A Story About Corporal Pops, by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 
Sf A New “‘ Partner ’’ Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, by Kirk Munroe. 
SS & One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
SAR A Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, by James Otis. 
Se Captured by the Navaioes, A Tale of War and Peace, _ by Capt. C. A. Curtis. SHORT STORIES. 


TRUE TALES OF DARING. EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. Nonketes piretescms by Roger Starbuck. 
Captured by Arabs. A Portrait Reception. patron nertenie tk Mutray Grayaent 
Kidnapped Sailors. Our Country. An Angel with Lots 0’ Nerve, 

A Duel with Harpoons. An Evening with V. by John Jameson Gibson. 
Held Captive by Savages. Farm Legends. Old dereuales Ht Gey caneet rosea! 
A Desperate Fight. Hints for Young Entertainers. Number roo, by William Drysdale, 
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Christmas and other Extras, which contain Complete Stories, illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday Numbers; por- 


traits of Longfellow and Irving, superbly engraved and printed on paper suitable for framing; Worth h While Prizes for Needlework, 
» Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $roo each in cash; and the Round Table, to which belong more than a 
quarter of a million ‘ «Knights ” and “Ladies.” HarpER’s YounG Prope is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. Prospectus and 
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To take Subscriptions for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is just the time to begin. We will pay you $3.75 for five, 
$7.50 for ten, $75 for one hundred NEW subscriptions at $2 each. Complete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cents in 
stamps. Do not fail to write at once. We also want to hear from any who are intending to» hold a Fair, or who have any 
project on. hand involving the raising of money for libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, etc. We have a sugges-. 


tion for you. -HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. Membership Roll. Library Record. Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collvetionss) 
Class Record Card. Sunday School Record. Library Card. Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


For Church. 


Church Register and Record. (4 Sizes.) Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 
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Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 6 Grades. 
Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 4 Grades. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 4 Grades. 
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A $4.00 Bible 9ut,2ret 1804 
“The Congregationalist” Teach- 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 


seriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


nie {yen Congregationalist for one 


We offer 


it FREE $6 


offer year (to an old or new subscriber) 
and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Also { Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Free for renewal and new name with $6. 


“Let me gwe you a word of praise for your premium 
Bible. It is a beauty, the best 1 have seen; as a help to stu- 
dents it is beyond comparison. Just what [have wanted for 
a long time.”—A Wisconsin Pastor. 


“T received your Bible in good condition and am very 
pleased with it. I compared it with other Bibles which were 
marked a great deal higher and find it superior both m 
binding and contents, as far as print and helps are con- 
cerned, and I consider the book worth a great deal more than 
you ask for it.” 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 
Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EHVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (Nos.5 and 6 are 
now ready, No.7 will be issued Jan. 23 and No. 8 
Feb. 5.) 9, Passiontide; 10, Laster; Nos, 11-13, 
EBEVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland; 12, 
Humility ; 13, God in Nature; 14, The Way of Peace 
(Memorial) ; 15, Children’s Sunday; 16, National. 

We earnestly request pastors and others in ordering these 
services to observe THREE rules. 

FIRST, order early ; there may be delay wm the mail. 

SECOND, write order and address distinctly, with nothing 
else upon the same sheet. 

THIRD, send money with order. We can openno accounts 
for these services, although in cases of emergency we will fill 
orders by telegraph and hold charges on memorandum. 


“ The service No. 4 (New Year’s was heartily appreciated. 
Having used some of the other Vesper Services I do not hesi- 
pe to say that you have ‘hit nearer the mark.’ ”’—Eastport, 

fe. 

“ The interest is very good, every one seems to be enthust- 
astic. The services are just what we need.’’—Bridgion, Me. 


«THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
ith annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


It is very gratifying to announce that the 1894 
Handbook is meeting with unusual approval on 
the part of pastors and churches. The orders for it 
are unexpectedly large, exceeding even those of last 
year, and never before have we received so many 
unsolicited testimonials to the value of the little 
manual, and especially to the excellence of the 
prayer meeting topics and their adaptability to 
the needs of pastors and people. We call attention 
to the annual subscription to the series of four issues 
For the year 1894 and recommend that pastors send 
us their names for this purpose with 15 cents in 
stamps. 

“The Handbook grows better and better every year. I 
Jind myself constantly turning to it.””—Minnesota. 

“ The Handbook seems to me a distinct advance over other 
years. The prayer meeting topics are a strong feature. 
The suggestions are just what was needed to put another 
man’s topic in your possession. The topics themselves are 
full of promise.”’—Portsmouth, N. #. 

* We have used it in our family for five years, and cannot 
pay id the help it has been to us in our study and reading.” 
_ ennsyluania. 

* More helpful than ever this year.”—Newport, R. I. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND.'% 


(See page 67.) 
Iowa. 

Dear Congregationalist: The end of another year 
is here and I wonder if it is the end of my reading 
the Congregationalist. To support even a small 
family and keep up a horse and buggy on four hun- 
dred dollars requires very close economy. I have 
been a reader of the Congregationalist for over 
fifty years and in the ministry for forty-four years, 
and to estimate the help it has rendered to me inmy 
work would be an impossibility, it has been to me 
part of my daily food. How thankful we will be if 
you can afford to keep us on your free list another 
year. 
; ILLINOIS, Dec. 18. 

Editor Congregationalist : I must ask you to dis- 
continue my paper as soon as my subscription ex- 
pires, which is Jan. 1, 1894. I part with it with 
reluctance, as I have greatly enjoyed its visits. I 
am serving a home missionary church and my 
people are poor and the times are hard, so I must 
cut expenses wherever I can. 


Boston Thursday 11 January 1894 


HE march of time is made sadly im- 
pressive by the passing away of hon- 
ored and valued lives and by the sol- 
emn question which appeals especially to 
younger men, Who are to take the places of 
those honored servants of God on whom 
the churches have relied for support and 
strength? The first week of the year wit- 
nessed the deaths of Deacon William S. 
Houghton of the Central Church, Mr. Wil- 
liam G, Means of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, and Mr. E. W. Converse of the Eliot 
Church, Newton. They have given gener- 
ously and unostentatiously, not only to their 
own churches but to many worthy causes. 
The Western college president, disheartened 
in his quest for money, has often had his 
own self-sacrifice recognized by them and 
has left them, not only with needed help, 
but with the consciousness of friendly inter- 
est that made the gift doubly valuable. 
These saintly, generous, Christian gentlemen 
need no eulogy. Their diligence in busi- 
ness, their wise distribution of their wealth, 
their fragrant memories in the circles they 
have left behind, are a constant invitation to 
young men of noble ambition to follow in 
their footsteps here and on to the-+rest and 
blessedness into which they have entered. 


One of the regular features of the General 
Association of Massachusetts is the report 
of the committee on the work of the 
churches prepared from material collected 
through a circular letter sent to all the 
churches. This committee, of which Rev. 
I. W. Sneath is chairman, has made an ad- 
mirable start this year by issuing an excep- 
tionally suggestive list of questions. They 
center about this theme, The Relation of 
the Church to Its Instrumentalities. Spe- 
cific inquiries are made in reference to the 
organizations inside the church, one being, 
‘““To what extent do they hold themselves 
amenable to the approval of the church in 
their activities and expenditures?”’ and an- 
other being, ‘‘In what ways do they help 
or hinder loyalty to the church?’’ Con- 
cerning outside organizations like the Y. M. 
C, A. and W. C. T. U., it is asked, ‘‘ How 
far are they doing the work which the 
church itself ought to do?” and, ‘‘ To what 
extent do they stand in the way of the 
church for membership and service?’’ If 
pastors and church clerks will only reply 
frankly and fully to these queries much val- 
uable material will be forthcoming, and we 
shall be better able to pronounce upon the 
usefulness of organizations, both within and 
without the church. 


Two weeks ago we printed a statement by 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin explaining the aims of 
the Huntchagist revolutionary party among 


the Armenians, and warning home and for-. 


eign missionaries against countenancing 
Huntchagists. Last week the City Mission- 
ary Society of Worcester called a meeting of 
the Protestant Armenian church of that city, 
whose minister is said to have been con- 
nected with this revolutionary party. The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Dr. Judson 


Smith of the American Board, Rev, Joshua. 
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Coit of the Massachusetts H. M.S., Mr. P. W. 
Moen and some of the pastors of Worcester. 
All were agreed in urging the Armenians to 
unite with the one object of building up a 
Christian church. None of our missionary 
societies will give aid to any church whose 
members are in any way connected with this 
revolutionary movement. Its plans are cruel 
and inhuman. If carried out they would 
not promote liberty for Armenians, but only 
suffering and disaster, while the result of 
any connection between American churches 
or missionaries and the Huntchagists would 
work ruin to our missions in Turkey. We 
are glad to see that the Armenian missionary 
employed by the Congregational churches of 
Lowell disavows all sympathy with the so- 
ciety. 


The article by Mr. Ross on The Jews in 
the United States gives added interest to 
the careful census of the Jews of Palestine, 
published by the German Palestine Society 
and showing that the number of Jews now 
in the Holy Land is 43,783, not far from the 
number in that country immediately after 
the restoration from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. The number of Jewsin Jerusalem 
has nearly doubled during the last ten years, 
increasing from 13,920 to 25,322, about 
three-fifths of the entire population of the 
city. Many colonies have appeared in re- 
cent years in different parts of the country. 
Nine of these colonies in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa include 1,016 Jews, who cultivate 
11,932 acres, producing chiefly wine, fruit 
and grain, This colonizing movement is 
taking on large proportions, is backed and 
directed by men of great wealth and influ- 
ence, and so far the colonists have pros- 
pered. The land held by or for them 
amounts to 80,755 acres. A large part of 
it is along the line of the proposed railroad 
from Haifa to Damascus. Of the entire 


-number of Jews in the world, 7,403,000, 


according to a German estimate, 6,800,000 
are in Europe, mostly in Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Roumania and Germany. The 
Jew, with truly Jewish pertinacity, clings 
to the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe, where he is most persecuted. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of New York that the Ives pool law is 
unconstitutional will give much satisfaction 
to lovers of honesty and good order. The 
court declares-that pools are in effect lot- 
teries, which the constitution of the State 
prohibits. A similar decision has been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
which declares. that betting on horse races 
‘has the essential of a lottery, having a 
direct tendency to produce these pernicious 
mischiefs in the community, which the act 
for the suppression of lotteries was intended 
to prevent.’’ This wholesome disposition 
to put a stop to a business which has ruined 
a multitude of young men is one of the signs 
of promise of better times in, business as 
well as of a higher tone of public morals. 


Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost, once a Congre- 
gational minister, who renounced alt faith 
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in Christianity and became the editor of 
an anarchistic periodical, having lost an 
appointment to a lucrative position as 
assistant attorney ia the city government 
of New York because of his ranting against 
government, takes the occasion to explain 
how he has become a believer in republican 
institutions. He says that during the fif- 
teen years of his ministerial life he was 
very unsophisticated, ‘‘knew little of the 
realities of the workaday world, little busi- 
ness or politics,’ ‘‘but loved the study of 
the Bible and became infatuated with the 
personality of Jesus Christ.’’ It was Black- 
stone, he says, who restored him to com- 
mon sense: 

He effectually dragged me from the clouds. 
I now know that we live in a world in which 
the government and the social system which 
prevail are the best that human beings in 
their highest wisdom have been able to con- 
struct; that law is necessary and must be 
obeyed if society is to exist at all; that pun- 
ishment must be inflicted on those who in- 
fringe the personal or property rights of 
others. 
A man who was fifteen years a student of 
the Bible and had then to turn to Black- 
stone to discover the necessity of law and 
of the punishment of evildoers is to be con- 
gratulated on haying learned something, 
though late. But he does not yet know 
enough to gain the confidence of his fellow- 
men in interpreting law. It will be to Mr. 
Pentecost’s great advantage to turn again 
to the study of the Bible. 


<i 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION AGAIN, 
We gladly give space, on another page, for 
the opinions of one who differs from us 
on the Hawaiian question. That article 


fairly represents, we think, the position of. 


honorable men who uphold the adminis- 
tration in this. matter. We are not dis- 
posed to controvert the statements of that 
article at length. Indeed, in some pdt- 
ticulars we agree with it. The question of 
the President’s right to appoint, without 
confirmation by the Senate, a commissioner 
to another government with the authority 
of a minister, we are willing to leave to be 
answered by legal minds. We have not at- 
tributed bad motives either to President 
Cleveland or to Mr. Blount. We are not 
aware that any religious newspaper has 
characterized the President’s course as ‘a 
policy of infamy,” unless the claim of the 
New York Sun to be the religious newspaper 
of that city be acknowledged. 

It is not easy to see how the offer of a 
furnished house, rent free, could be a bribe 
to an agent whose entire expenses were paid 
by our government. It may be too soon, as 
yet, to say whether or not the present gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, which beyond question 
the President has sought to overthrow, is or 
is not a republic, but it is at least as much 
of a republic as was the government of the 
Massachusetts Colony in those early days to 
which we have lately been looking back 
with much pride. 

But, aside from these points, the two facts 
which .Mr. Kilbon frankly concedes cover, 
in the main, the ground for which we have 
contended. He says that Mr. Blount 
‘fseems to have made the mistake of not 
including in his report a considerable mass 
of testimony which might have been secured 
on the other side,’’ and President Cleve- 
land’s ‘‘attempt appears to have been some- 
what quixotic.” A quixotic attempt, based 
on one-sided testimony, secretly to over- 
throw a foreign government is the sub- 
stance of the indictment which those who 
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oppose the action of the present administra- 
tion of our government in Hawaiian affairs 
bring against it. We question Jess its 
motives than its wisdom. To whatever 
there is of “the highest righteousness” in 
this action the President is entitled—though 
it is certainly unfortunate for him, as Mr. 
Kilbon points out, that the sympathies of 
Christian civilization are entirely on the 
side of the government for whose destruc- 
tion he made his quixotic attempt. 

Turning aside now from Mr. Kilbon’s ar- 
ticle, we desire to protest against the at- 
tempts made by some secular newspapers 
to identify the party of the Hawaiian revo- 
lution with the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board. There is but one missionary of 
the board now in the islands, and he was 
sent out at the request of the Hawaiian 
churches after a period during which the 
representatives of the board had been alto- 
gether withdrawn, leaving the churches to 
complete self-support and self-government. 
The party of the revolution is largely an 
American party, and includes the sons of 
missionaries who settled in the islands, but 
it is in no proper sense a missionary party. 

The New York Evening Post, in recent 
articles, wholly misunderstands the. history 
of the islands. What that paper affirms is 
simply not true—that ‘the missionaries, 
sons of missionaries, and their friends in the 
religious press have joined in general denun- 
ciation of the natives.’’ It is the Evening 
Post which has stooped to general denun- 
ciation. The Congregationalist has printed 


such expert testimony in regard to the 


queen and hér advisers as seemed pertinent. 
It has never denounced the Hawaiian race. 
It sincerely regrets, as the friends of the 
Hawaiians have done for seventy years, that 
the race. seems to be dying out. It is very 
easy for the Hvening Post, aroused to sud- 
den interest in the Hawaiian people by the 
necessities of its political brief, to accuse 
the missionaries of neglecting to check this 
process of extinction. Half a century of 
effort and self-denial prove the contrary. 
The effort failed, indeed, but the missiona- 
ries can hardly be blamed for a failure 
which is co-extensive with the Polynesian 
race. The islands were decimated by war, 
disease and the vices introduced by Euro- 
pean sailors before the missionaries landed. 
The introduction of Christianity checked 
the progress of extinction, and without its 
conservative and recuperative forces it is 
certain that there would haye been very 
few Hawaiians in existence today. 

That the American Congregationalists 
have been disappointed in the moral stam- 
ina developed by the Hawaiian Christians is 
not denied. It is, indeed, sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that it has seemed wise 
to renew the mission after it was supposed 
that the work was complete. But among 
the Hawaiians, as elsewhere, the more stable 
elements are Christian. Congregational mis- 
sionary enterprise does not receive men, or 
nations, into perpetual tutelage, or insure 
them against the effects of their own indo- 
lence and vice. It never attempts experi- 
ments like that of the Franciscan monks 
with the ‘‘ mission”’’ Indians of California. 
It cannot transform a nation of easy-going, 
pleasure-loving people of feeble will into 
models of Scotch or Yankee shrewdness in 
two generations any more than it can stand 
up an empty bag. That Congregationalists 
regard the fate of their Hawaiian brethren 
with indifference is, however, wholly un- 
true. Their lack of sympathy with the de- 
posed queen and her advisers is a very dif- 
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ferent matter, founded, as it is, upon the 
conviction that she and they are identified 
with the reactionary and _ self-destructive 
elements in the native population. — 

The problem of Hawaii is too difficult and 
complicated to be discussed in the brutal 
fashion of the Evening Post. It has not 
been handled skillfully in the past, but that 
is all the more reason for care in the future. 
We believe that, for the present at least, it 
is safer in the hands of the provisional gov- 
ernment than it would be in those of the 
President of the United States. We are not 
bound by any prejudice to overlook the er- 
rors of the revolution; but the act of the in- 
surgents, it must be remembered, was revo- 
lution, which is always justifiable under suf- 
ficient provocation; and the alleged injustice 
toward the queen is affirmed by President 
Cleveland to have been the fault of United 
States officials, for which it is hardly fair to 
blame the revolutionists. Having sinned in 
aiding one revolution (if it was a sin) it 
would be absurd to sin further by forcing 
another. From the first outbreak a year 
ago we have expressed our opinion that 
forcible interference with the existing gov- 
ernment would commit the United States to 
assuming responsibilities of the wisdom of 
which we are by no means convinced. For 
the present, at any rate, this country ought 
to let Hawaii alone, 


GOVERNMENT REMEDIES FOR HARD 
TIMES. 

In these times of financial distress men 
turn quite naturally to the local and gen- 
eral governments for relief. They are called 
on to start public works and furnish em- 
ployment, and to provide food and shelter 
for the poor. The general government is 
also called on to lend money, to furnish 
markets for various kinds of property and 
to fix by law their money value. Many of 
these calls are simply cries for temporary 
relief by those who hardly pause to esti- 
mate the cost of the remedies they pro- 
pose. But the hard times ought to empha- 
size some lessons concerning government, 
which, if wisely learned, would be no in- 
considerable compensation for the present 
suffering, 

One of these lessons is that no govern- 
ment adequately protects its subjects which 
permits or proposes sudden and_ radical 
changes in its money system, in the manner 
of collecting its revenues or in its industrial 
system. Least of all should they be allowed 
to depend on the issue of a popular election. 
To permit changes of such sweeping charac- 
ter to be made oftener than once in a gener- 
ation, and even then, except after careful 
study by experts and gradually, is to injure 
labor and capital alike. If it be claimed 
that the result of these frequent changes 
will be to reduce men to the same level, it 
may be replied that this sameness of level is 
neither desirable nor possible. Granted that 
many employers of labor are ruined by these 
radical changes from tariff to no tariff, or 
the contrary, from tariff for protection to 
tariff for revenue only, their ruin will not 
enable their former wage-earners to carry 
forward successfully the business which has 
been broken up. However unjust capital 
may be, its destruction is no less fatal to 
the man whom it employs than to those 
who possess or control it. 

Another lesson equally patent, one would 
think, is that no government is worthy the 
highest respect from those who ought to 
support it if it suffers dishonest men to en- 
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gage in a business which corrupts youth or 
entraps the unwary into investments which 
have no other aim than the enrichment of 
those who manage them. Why should not 
laws be so stringent and plain that no man 
would dare to receive money to invest for 
another except in a business which experi- 
ence has shown to be perfectly safe and its 
results certain to be favorable? Toward 
lotteries, guarantee investment companies, 
many land companies, and many another 
kind of business which promises much and 
requires little, government should show no 
mercy. 

Still it is hardly reasonable for govern- 
ment to prohibit dishonest methods of doing 
business, or to draw the line hard and fast 
over which men shall not pass, unless it 
open channels for the receiving and protect- 
ing of smallsumsof money. Savings banks, 
chartered under State laws and conducted 
as private enterprises, have prospered and 
proved of immeasurable value to those who 
have deposited in them. Why should they 
not prove to be far more valuable if nation- 
alized, or if postal savings banks were open, 
and government, through them, were to ap- 
peal to every one who has the smallest sum 
to deposit to live frugally, to put away 
something every day, till accumulations are 
sufficient for the purchase of a house, the 
establishment of a business, or to furnish 
an income for sickness or old age? 

Tt need hardly be added that no govern- 
ment can thus protect and serve its subjects, 
assume control of lines of transportation, 
telegraphs, mines, the earnings of the poorer 
classes, so long as its methods of procedure 
are determined by political ‘‘ bosses’’ and 
its offices sold for money or given in return 
for service at elections. American citizens, 
we hope, are not yet so wholly enslaved by 
party feeling as to be unable to perceive the 
needs of the times, or to make public sery- 
ants obey their will, or to reform the civil 
service immediately, or to punish dishon- 
esty in high places or low with penalties so 
swift and severe as to make the thought of 
office for the sake of personal enrichment 
both unnatural and impossible. The only 
question is, Will the American people do 
this and do it at once? 

If the ‘‘ boss method’’ reduced Spain from 
being a power of the first order to her pres- 
ent insignificant position, as James Russell 
Lowell suggests in one of his letters, if the 
habit of receiving bribes has made public 
service in Russia a synonym for corruption, 
we have no reason to doubt that the em- 
ployment of similar methods, and of offi- 
cials who are equally dishonest, will be the 
same in America as in Europe. How can 
we fail to see that, indirectly at any rate, a 
lack of confidence in the absolute integrity 
of our public men, in the financial wisdom 
and disinterestedness of our legislators, or 
in the permanence of the methods they may 
vote to introduce, have been powerful fac- 
tors in bringing about the present times of 
depression? 

Every citizen can do something to relieve 
hard times, and to provide against their re- 
turn, by working and voting for honest men 
in office, by gaining and spreading intelli- 
gence concerning sound political economy 
in government, and by fighting persistently 
against the misuse of government for politi- 


cal ends and the essentially dishonest ap- 


propriation of the money of the people to 
promote those ends. A return of political 
and business integrity would be a long step 
toward permanent prosperity. 
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DRURY’S NOTABLE SUCOESS, 


One of the most heroic financial achieve- 
ments within our knowledge in these hard 
times is the success of the friends of Drury 
College in raising the $75,000 required to 
meet the conditional gift of $25,000 from 
Dr. Pearsons of Chicago. His offer was made 
last winter. It seemed impossible to meet 
the conditions. Drury had just completed 
the paying of its debt of $45,000, raising the 
money entirely among its local constituency 
in Missouri, and this demand for such a 
large sum, from the same men, seemed to 
lie beyond all reasonable hopes, to say noth- 
ing of the hard times, which have been so 
serious in the West. But the faith of the 
board of trustees has not wavered, and put- 
ting their hands: in their pockets for very 
large amounts they have appealed through- 
out the whole summer, in wise and peisist- 
ent ways, to every friend of the college in 
Missouri, and as a result the blessing of 
God has crowned their work before the ex- 
piration of the time allowed, and under date 
of Jan, 1a telegram comes announcing the 
successful result of their undertaking. The 
$75,000 was divided up between St. Louis, 
Kansas City and the rest of the State, the 
citizens of the little town of Springfield, 
where the college is located, raising $30,000, 
and some of the younger business men of 
St. Louis giving $5,000 each. Amid the 
many stories of self-sacrificing devotion on 
the part of our Western Congregational 
brethren this new one deserves a place in 
the front.rank. Rev. J. H. George, D. D., 
of St. Louis had declined the presidency of 
the college, but consented to take that-of 
the board of trustees, and his energy and 
“faith have been invaluable, Mr. A. W. Ben- 
edict of Pilgrim Church has given time and 
money and influence without stint. In 
Kansas City Dr. Hopkins and others have 
toiled incessantly. The value of united ef- 
fort is shown in the fact that in St. Louis 
every English-speaking church, the weakest 
home missionary churches not excepted, 
has given something. In Kansas City, beside 
what was found in the First Church, Clyde 
Church has given a $1,000 scholarship. The 
feeling was strong that every one must do 
something, with the result that $63,000 of 
the whole sum has been found within the 
State, only $12,000 coming from the East. 

The Southwest has not been regarded as 
congenial soil for Congregationalism, but 
such efforts as this will go far to prove, not 
only to the people of that region but to the 
whole country, the vitality of our system 
and the loyalty of our members to the cause 
which they represent. Drury College enters 
now upon anew career of strength. It has 
long been in the front rank of the numerous 
educational institutions of the Southwest. 
Its faculty has been pre-eminent for abil- 
ity and devotion, and has furnished three or 
four brilliant young professors to our larger 
educational institutions in New England. 
Its students are already coming to be known 
in various professions as men of excellent 
training. The number of students, both 
men and women, is steadily increasing, and 
with its fine situation and beautiful grounds 
this additional gift of $100,000 to its endow- 
ment will do much to secure the strength 
needed for its growing work. 

Dr. Pearsons has added to his first gift an- 
other one of the same amount upon a like con- 
dition, and the first $25,000 has already been 
given by Mr. M. L. Gray of St. Louis, to en- 
dow a new professorship in his wife’s name. 
We understand that the trustees have no 
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more than completed their first undertaking 
than they are bracing themselves for this 
second effort, and will proceed at once to 
secure the $50,000 which now are all that is 
necessary to complete the second $100,000 
based upon Dr. Pearsons’s second gift of 
$25,000. It is noteworthy that all this has 
been accomplished in a year in which the 
college is still without a president, the place 
having been left vacant by the death of the 
lamented President Ingalls. The substan- 
tial addition to the funds of the college will 
make the work of a new president compara- 
tively easy and opens large opportunities of 
power and usefulness. 


WILL YOU GIVE YOURSELF TO GOD? 


This question, more important than any 
other which a human being is called upon 
to answer, occurs naturally at the opening 
of a new year to all who have not answered 
it. Indeed, if we have answered it in the 
past there is a true sense in which it de- 
mands answer afresh. Giving one’s self to 
God means more than merely consenting 
that He is the being to whom our gratitude 
and love and service are due because of 
what He has done for us. It also means 
dedicating to Him our whole strength and 
all the resources of our lives, the additional 
knowledge and experience which every 
closing year has imparted and the fresh in- 
crements of wisdom and courage with which 
we are enabled to look on into the future. 

We may have been given solemnly and 
affectionately to God in childhood by our 
parents and, if so, doubtless we have been 
blessed and helped through the dedication, 
But no such an offering, made usually when 
we were unconscious of its full meaning, 
can render unnecessary our own voluntary, 
intelligent dedication of ourselves to God in 
later life, accepting and confirming for our- 
selves that which parental love and conse- 
eration did for us, so far as they could, 
when we were children. Whether we were 
thus given to God by our parents or not, 
the duty of self-devotion is imperative. 

Will you give yourself to God? If you 
are a Christian, will you try benceforth 
more than ever to be wholly His, to cherish 
His Spirit as illustrated in Jesus Christ, to 
think His thoughts, to do His works? If 
you never have given yourself to God, 
will you not do this duty now? Are you 
not wise enough, generous enough, noble 
enough to realize that your obligation to be 
one of God’s avowed and earnest workers in 
the world—which also is the highest privi- 
lege ever offered to a human being—ought 
to be accepted frankly? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Never since the Civil War have we more 
needed resolute, clear-visioned statesmen 
in Washington than at the present time, and 
never did a party in power so lack intelli- 
gent, courageous leadership. Our Washing- 
ton correspondent depicts the situation as 
it seems to one who is in the Capitol each 
day, and it is deplorable to have to confess 
that so it also seems to business men in 
their counting-rooms. The estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to prospective 
financial status of the country have varied 
$50,000,000 within four weeks. The Presi- 
dent, in his message, announced that the par- 
ty’s policy would be to tax the profits of cor- 
porations. The ways and means committee 
report in favor of a tax of two per cent. 
on individual incomes over $4,000 per year. 
With the people justly demanding that they 
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be given all the information respecting 
the United States and Hawaii, the Depart- 
ment of State doles it out—if at all—piece- 
meal and in such portions as are suited to 
sustain as long as possible the contentions 
of the administration. With a preponderat- 
ing majority in the House of Representatives 
and a working majority in the Senate, the 
party in power is unable to agree upon the 
main features, let alone details, of the law 
which is proposed to serve as proof ‘that 
their promises to the people in 1890-92 have 
been kept. Five weeks of the session passed 
without even the formal introduction of the 
Wilson bill. No attempt has been ventured 
to compel by a caucus vote the adherence ot 
the Democratic members to the bill as such, 
so numerous and aggressive are the recalci- 
trants, who have heard from their constitu- 
ents. 


The paralysis is affecting the judiciary as 
well. The Supreme Court is not hearing 
arguments in cases involving interpretations 
of the Constitution because it lacks a full 
bench, and this because the Democratic 
Senate permits Senator Hill’s personal hos- 
tility to Mr. Hornblower to take advantage 
of a tradition of the Senate and forbid a 
favorable report upon the gentleman whose 
name Mr. Cleveland has twice sent to the 
Senate. Meanwhile, while the executive 
department is shifting and evading, the leg- 
islative halting and procrastinating and the 
judiciary temporarily abdicating one of its 
important functions, the gold reserve, upon 
which an enormous amount of paper is 
based, dwindles at an alarming rate, the 
revenues decrease each month, timid cap- 
ital piles up in phenomenal aggregates in 


the banks, the number of industrial estab-- 


lishments resuming operations is about equal 
to the number of those ceasing, and the pe- 
titions of the unemployed go to Washington 
for redress and to the well to do for charity. 


_However, inaction is not universal. The 
sub-committee of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations is busily sifting the Ha- 
waiian matter, and thoroughly, too, as far 
as can be judged. Mr. P. C. Jones, minister 
of finance in the Wilcox cabinet from No- 
vember, 1892, to .January, 1893, Col. Z. 
Spaulding, a citizen of this country long 
resident in Honolulu, and Prof. W. D. Alex- 
ander, surveyor-general and the historian 
of the islands, all testified last week and 
were searchingly cross-examined, Their 
opinions respecting the causes of the revo- 
lution, the justification for it and the part 
played by Minister Stevens and the troops 
of the United States are diametrically 
opposed to those of Mr. Blount, who has 
been summoned to Washington and will 
appear this week before the committee, as 
will later Minister Stevens and the minor 
naval officers who participated in whatever 
was done by our armed representatives. 


The House committee on foreign affairs 
has been furnished with more of the cor- 
respondence between Minister Willis and 
Secretary Gresham and a copy of the letter 
which Mr. Thurston sent to Secretary 
Gresham just before he left for Honolulu. 
The correspondence indicates that the Brit- 
ish minister officially requested Mr. Willis 
to inform him whether the United States 
was prepared to protect the person of the 
queen, and that Mr. Willis replied that it 
was and, moreover, intended to insist on 

. her taking shelter in the United States le- 
gation. He also promised to protect the 
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Japanese, but when questioned by the pro- 
visional government as to the authenticity 
of Secretary Gresham’s letter and President 
Cleveland’s intentions he declined to an- 
swer. Why? Minister Thurston’s letter is 
a clear, unanswerable argument officially 
informing Secretary Gresham that neither 
by conquest, treaty nor voluntary submis- 
sion had the determination of Hawaii’s 
future form of government passed into the 
hands of the United States. To Secretary 
Greslam’s claim that this had been secured 
by a virtual request for arbitration, Mr. 
Thurston replies that, 


If the parties in Hawaii contending for the 
control of the government had intended to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of 
the United States, a formal statement of such 
differences and the points to be settled would 
have been drawn.up and signed in the usual 
form of an agreement for arbitration. No 
such action has been taken, 

An arbitration is essentially a judicial pro- 
ceeding, the elemental features of which, 
under the principles and forms of procedure 
in use both in the United States and Hawaii, 
are, first, notice of the charges made or 
points at issue; second, opportunity to hear 
and cross-examine evidence produced by the 
opposing party; third, opportunity to produce 
evidence in support of claims made and to 
meet that of the opposing party; fourth, a 
full and fair hearing accorded to both parties 
in open court. In no particular have these 
particulars, fundamental to the just and equi- 
table decision of the simplest judicial issue, 
been observed in this admittedly complicated 
question. It is an axiom of law that no man 
may take advantage of his own wrong. The 
fact that the United States minister, with or 
without the authority of his government, 
may have trespassed upon the international 
rights of Hawaii does not thereby confer juris- 
diction upon the government of the United 
States to now again, ard deliberately, tres- 
pass upon such rights. 


President Cleveland in his message re- 
ferred the Hawaiian matter to Congress, 
with a tardy recognition of its right to de- 
termine the future relations of the two coun- 
tries and an acknowledgment of the failure 
of his plans to restore the ex-queen, pri- 
marily owing to her unwillingness to ac- 
cept the conditions which he imposed, and, 
secondarily, because of the foreseen deter- 
mined attitude of the provisional govern- 
ment. It was reasonably supposed that 
with this change of jurisdiction from the 
President to Congress the orders of the for- 
mer would cease to control the representa- 
tive of the United States in Hawaii and he 
would remain neutral until Congress spoke. 
Probably he was instructed so to do by the 
Department of State, and possibly these 
instructions did not reach Honolulu until 
too late to determine his action. Certainly 
this is the most charitable explanation of 
recent events in Honolulu. 


On Dec. 18 President Dole wrote to Mr. 
Willis stating that he would like to know 
whether it was true that he was still in 
communication with the ex-queen ‘‘ with a 
view of re-establishing the monarchy and of 
supporting her pretensions to the sover- 
eignty. Will you inform me if this report 
is true or if you are acting in any way hos- 
tile to the government?’’ Mr. Willis waited 
six days and then informed the provisional 
government that he had a communication 
to make in behalf of the United States. 
This in substance was that the President of 
the United States believed that ‘‘ the pro- 
visional government was not established by 
the Hawaiian people, or with their consent 
or acquiescence, nor has it since existed 
with their consent’’; that the ex-queen had 
been informed of the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the condi- 
tions which she must comply with if the 
United States was to use its influence in 
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restoring her, and that to these conditions 
she had given her consent in writing. 
Therefore, said Mr. Willis, ‘‘ It becomes my 
further duty to advise you that you are 
expected to promptly relinquish to the 
queen her constitutional authority. Are 
you willing to abide by the decision of the 
President?’’? Indue time, not immediately, 
the provisional government answered in the 
negative. 


Whether bloodshed followed, whether Mr. 
Willis was given his papers and whether a 
permanent republic has been declared are 
questions of great interest that will be an- 
swered soon by the regular mails from 
Honolulu, the administration, ‘‘ for reasons 
incompatible with the public welfare,”’ keep- 
ing secret whatever it may know. It is evi- 
dent that if Mr. Willis has done this a new 
complication has been given to an interna- 
tional episode already sufficiently discredit- 
able and perplexing, and Congress has been 
given additional cause to ascertain whether 
it has been treated with dignity and candor. 
Moreover, let it be said that if scapegoats 
are to be sought let them not be dead men 
or mén outside of Washington. 


‘ The date of the National Conference for 


Good City Government, in Philadelphia, 
to which we referred last week, has been 
changed to Jan. 25, 26. It is gratifying to 
see that Chicago, realizing how her treas- 
ury has been pilfered by politicians, now 
selects as auditor a non-resident, who man- 


_ aged the finances of the Columbian Exposi- 


tion and only accepted his new post of su- 
pervision after positive pledges of absolute 
freedom from any partisaninfluence. Mayor 
Schieren of Brooklyn has begun well by re- 
fusing to issue permits to athletic clubs, in- 
tending to add to their revenues by public 
exhibitions of sparring. ‘They are,’”’ he 
says, ‘demoralizing to youth and I shall 
not sanction them.”’ Bravo! Strange to say, 
in Cambridge the civil service regulations 
have been found to interfere with the exten- 
sion of municipal employment to the unem- 
ployed. 


The compromise between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Balfour, by which the speedy pas- 
sage of the parish councils bill by the House 
of Commons is made certain and its rejec- 
tion in the Lords made improbable—owing 
to the Conservative approval in the House— 
is a significant fact. It means that the days 
of the tyranny of the clergy and the gentry 
in the English villages and towns are num- 
bered, and that home rule for English rate 
payers has dawned. When men who can 
vote for members of Parliament are also 
allowed to vote for their local officials then 
a long step toward civil and religious lib- 
erty in England will be won, and it is pe- 
culiar that what should have been first has 
come last. No little capital will accrue to 
the Liberal stock of popularity by this far- 
reaching reform, as will be the case, also, by 
the decision of the war department last 
week that hereafter the 20,000 men em- 
ployed at the Woolwich ordnance factories 
are to work but eight hours a day and re- 
ceive the pay formerly given for nine hours’ 
work. Mr. Gladstone has bent to the pop- 
ular blast and announced that it is planned 
to add four battleships, two cruisers, four 
gunboats and twelve torpedo boats to the 
navy at a cost of $30,000,000. The Bank of 
England nowadays is not above criticism, 
as it used to be, and the attacks upon it 
have been trenchant, with some effect in 
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lowering the market value of its stock, A 
declaration by Cecil Rhodes, the masterful 
personality in South Africa, has come sus- 
piciously near being a serving of motice 
upon Great Britain, that, unless she lets the 
British in South Africa do as they please, 
the colonies will break away and form a 
republic. 


The revolt of the peasantry of Sicily 
against the outrageous tax burdens which 
80 long have made their lives scarcely better 
than that of slaves has assumed most seri- 
ous aspects, such as offering violence to mu- 
nicipal authorities, burning municipal prop- 
erty, resisting national troops, and defiant 
proclamation of the most radical anarchistic 
convictions by many of the members of the 
numerous and influential secret orders which 
in Italy, as well as Sicily, find a home. 
Martial law has been declared. Threescore 
thousand troops have been sent to put down 
the disorder and overawe the populace, and 
after that is done Premier Crispi, him- 
self a Sicilian, promises that the grievances 
will be investigated. How superficial and 
how characteristic of the Latins is such a 
solution! All the time there exists the 
knowledge that the instrument with which 
the revolution is crushed, viz., the army, is 
the reason for the excessive taxes that cause 
the revolt. All the time King Humbert and 
Crispi know that the fire now flickering in 
Sicily is likely to break out at any moment 
on the mainland, Beset within by the vigi- 
lant conspirator, the Pope, hated without 
by France, to which is partially attributed 
the plottings and revolt in Sicily, fastened 
to Germany and Austria by the ties of self- 
preservation that demand a naval and army 
equipment far beyond her strength, Italy, 
as Professor Raffaele Mariano shows in the 
January International Journal of Ethics, has 
nothing to oppose but ‘‘ negative indifferent- 
ism and an inorganic and dissolving liber- 
alism,’”’ and a weak and corrupt parliament 
with a following of ‘‘so-called liberals, 
skeptics, egotists, careless of the public 
good, eager only to arise and remain in 
power and enjoy.” 


Europe in general has suffered from cold 
the like of which has not been known to 
this generation. The Thames, the Seine and 
the Rhine have been frozen over. Snow many 
feet deep has impeded the railways, and 
frost has invaded Spain and Italy. The bad 
feeling between the French and English, 
which has developed rapidly within the past 
year, will not be lessened by the episode on 
British territory near the border of Sierra 
Leone and Senegal, in which two British 
officers and twenty-six men of a West India 
regiment were accidentally—so the French 
say—slaughtered by French forces. Upon 
the celerity of France’s action and the tenor 
of her apology much of the future welfare 
of Europe may depend. The details of the 
atrocious massacre of Roman Catholics by 
the Russian Cossacks, given to the public in 
detail for the first time during the past 
week, have been known in Rome for some 
time, and have occasioned direct communi- 
cations between the Pope and the czar, 
which have been as forcible as their strong 
personalities might suggest. That the Pope 


thus far has gained little comfort from the. 


results of his protests may explain present 
and future turns of the wheel of European 
history. 


or 


If the reported cruelties perpetrated on 
Roman Catholics in Russia are true, that des- 
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potism has again called down on itself the 
anathemas of the civilized world. 


IN BRIEF, 


Our issue next week will be turned in the 
direction of that important day in our church 
year, the Day of Prayer for Colleges, which 
this year comes Thursday, Jan. 25. On the 
cover page will be a picture of Mary Lyon, the 
pioneer in the higher education of women, 
and a former pupil of hers, Miss Anna C, Ed- 
wards, will contribute an interesting character 
sketch. President Carter of Williams writes 
upon Christian Character in College and Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, secretary of the intercollegi- 
ate Y. M. C. A., upon the Christian Awaken- 
ing inthe Universities. Additional testimony 
from college presidents East and West will 
throw light on the question of the relative 
strength of religion in our colleges today as 
compared with former times. 


If you would do your part to bring back 
business prosperity be honest. Nothing is of 
greater value in commercial affairs than the 
simple integrity which inspires confidence 
that men can be trusted. 


The late Professor Tyndall believed in in- 
spiration—of a certain kind. On the fly-leaf 
of acopy of Emerson’s works which he acci- 
dentally picked up at an: old bookstall he is 
said to have inscribed these words, ‘‘ Pur- 
chased by inspiration.’’ 


The Hvangelist, just entering upon its sixty- 
fifth year, and the Lutheran World, which is 
searcely two years old, came to us last week 
in the trim garb of a semi-magazine, having 
discarded the primitive blanket and adorned 
themselves with a tidy dress. Welcome! 


The announcement of the failure of the D. 
Lothrop Publishing Company will bring to 
very many a feeling of regret. The company, 
through the Wide Awake, the Pansy and other 
periodicals and its many books, has brought 
pleasure and profit to a multitude of homes. 


In connection with frequent newspaper ref- 
erence to the difficulty which the prize fight- 
ers are meeting in their attempt to find a place 
to bruise each other without police interfer- 
ence, it may be well to remind our readers 
that the good fight of faith is not prohibited 
by the law of any of our States. 


Bishop Vincent, at the beginning of the 
year, sent out to his friends a wish so like 
him, and so helpful withal, that we pass it 
on as our own wish for all our readers: Good 
friend, I wish thee this grace: to be every 
day and everywhere with God, and every day 
to grow more and more like Him! 


This is a harvest time for the undeserving 
who take advantage of the aroused sympathies 
in behalf of the worthy poor. The cases are 
probably rare in which those who give money 
to beggars on the street or at the door do not 
harm those whom they wish to help, besides 
doing wrong to the unemployed who are en- 
titled to sympathy and aid. 


It was about Christmas time that a Sunday 
school scholar who, like Christmas, comes 
but once a year, promptly answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who was it who said, ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me’?” by shouting, 
‘Santa Claus!’”’ and that is about all the 
religious teaching which many children re- 
tain from the holiday season. 


Another forward step in the direction of 
convicting the pool sellers whom the Connec- 
ticut Valley Congregational Club has been fol- 
lowing up was taken at Springfield last week 
when the judge in the Superior Court ruled 
in favor of the prosecution. Appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court, but we trust that it 
means ‘only a postponement for the gamblers 
of their just deserts. 


The Congregational and Presbyterian pas- 
tors in Kansas were furnished with a valuable 
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Christmas gift in a unique way. Mr. J. V 
Farwell of Chicago presented each Congre- 
gational pastor with a copy of R. A. Torrey’s 
book, How to Bring Men to Christ. Mr. 
E. W. Blatchford of Chicago made the same 
present to each Presbyterian pastor. The 
books were distributed through the superin- 
tendents of missions of the two bodies, and 
the gifts had the more significance in that Mr. 
Farwell is a Presbyterian and Mr. Blatchford 
a Congregationalist. Long live such Christian 
reciprocity ! 


Mr. E. W. Blatchford of Chicago, with his 
wife and daughter, is about to make an ex- 
tended trip to the East, including in their 
journey Egypt and Palestine. Mr. Blatchford 
will devote some time to the study of foreign 
missionary work, as well as gain needed rest 
after years of exhaustive labors. Much of his 
time has been given to our benevolent socie- 
ties, to Chicago Theological Seminary and to 
the Newberry Library. His hospitable home 
has sheltered many ministers both in this and 
other lands who, if they have opportunity, 
will welcome him most gratefully on his way 
and be cheered by his visit. May he and his 
have a prosperous journey and a safe return! 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will hold 
its annual meeting in Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, Jan. 17. On account of 
the recent large gathering in Portland it is 
proposed to limit this meeting to one day. 
The regular business will be transacted, in- 
cluding reports from secretaries and treasurer 
and the election of officers. There will also 
be addresses by Miss Daniels of Harpoot, Tur- 
key, and Miss Evans of Tung-cho, North 
China, and a paper upon the Parliament of 
Religions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. This an- 
nouncement is sufficient promise of two inter- 
esting sessions, and will doubtless insure the 
full attendance which is desired. 


The receipts of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety for the first nine months of the current 
year were $109,000 less than those of the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
This means a decrease of thirty-five per cent. 
If a similar rate of shrinkage continues dur- 
ing the next three months the society must 
inevitably close the year $75,000 in debt. In 
the face of these facts it is obvious that no 
enlargement of the work can be thought of. 
Whether the same volume of work can be 
continued during the coming year must de- 
pend on the response of the friends of the 
society in the next three months. The ex- 
ecutive committee, which has just held its 
annual meeting to consider the question of 
appropriations for the year beginning April 
4, 1894, awaits anxiously the responses of 
churches and individuals. 


We have published numerous testimonies 
from pastors regarding the success of the Con- 
gregationalist Services. Laymen, too, are be- 
ginning to be heard from. One of them says: 
“The services serve a twofold purpose with 
us; first, in increasing the interest in the’ 
evening service, and, secondly, in shortening 
the pastor’s Jecture or sermon or address to 
the proper length for that same evening sery- 
ice.’ Then this good brother goes on to point 
the following moral: ‘‘If this were a right 
place to say it, I would say to preachers, Con- 
dense your evening falks so that the good 
people can go home early, for after a con- 
scientious attendance upon the entire services 
of the day the average layman is apt to be 
weary, and to desire that the pastor shall say 
Amen, even if he has not incorporated the 
whole system of theology into that particular 
sermon.” A hint that ought to be heeded. 


The New York Evening Post, after accusing 
the missionaries in Hawaii—there is but one— 
of being ‘‘found gorged with the goods “ of 
the natives, and of gloating over their gradual 
extermination by disease, declares that the 
‘missionary element”? dethroned the queen 
and would not allow her representatives a 
passage in the ship with their own to bring 
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her appeal to Washington. 
amazement: 


But has a single missionary raised his voice 
in protest against it, or a single Congre- 
gational minister, or any member of the A. B. 
C. F. M., or any religious newspaper? Not 
one that we know of. On the contrary the 
missionary world has loudly applauded the 
whole transaction. 


Then it asks, in 


To some more modest men the finding of 
themselves so generally opposed by Christian 
public sentiment might suggest the propriety 
of examining the grounds for their own po- 
sition morethoroughly. But the “‘ truly good” 
editor of the Hvening Post and Nution is only 
moved to pour out more profusely on his 
opponents his wrath and scorn. 
a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Relieving Poverty. 

The business of good New Yorkers just 
now is taking care of her poor. How best 
to do itis the question everybody is asking 
of everybody, and meetings of committees 
and ‘‘promoters’’ are held somewhere by 
somebody every day to contrive how to 
help our own and the Lord’s poor with- 
out calling from all the rest of the world 
the other two sorts to snatch the food out 
of the mouths of these. Churches, socie- 
ties, leagues, unions, guilds, brotherhoods, 
lodges and all other styles of organizations, 
old and new, are busy with the problem, 
and the outcome is various enough to give 
every reasonable person his or her prefer- 
ence as to ways and means. One of the 
most popular methods so far seems to be 
that of the Industrial Christian Alliance— 
the opening in the poorer districts of kitch- 
ens, restaurants or ‘‘people’s hotels,’”’ as 
some of the better class are styled, where 
a meal of wholesome, nourishing food and 
drink can be had for five cents and in some 
of them a meal, bath, lodging and cleansing 


of clothing by steam, all for ten cents,: 


There are also places where uncooked food 
can be had at less than wholesale prices; 
others where hunger can be appeased for 
two cents; others where clothing and fuel 
are given to the vouched for poor for the 
asking. To guard against imposition these 
privileges are procured through tickets sold 
to benevolent friends of the work by the 
hundred and by them given to the poor 
whom they know to be needy and worthy. 
Many, too busy to personally look up the 
merits of applicants, put money for tickets 
into the hands of managers of trusted bodies 
like the Charity Organization Society, that 
knows the city ‘‘from a to izzard,’’ and 
make that their almoner. In this way 
probably as many of the, really needy and 
as few impostors as possible are helped. 

Other circles use their time and strength 
with more or less success in finding work 
for the unemployed—both men and women. 
Of this the city has furnished some, the 
woodyard system some, the aid societies 
have kept hundreds of women at work on 
clothing for their beneficiaries, and much 
has been done by private employers toward 
reducing the number—claimed by the labor 
unions to be not less than 80,000—of the 
unemployed men and women needing help. 
The amount of money given and of per- 
sonal service rendered by benevolent citi- 
zens in this exigency is truly wonderful. 

A Despicable Business. 

As one result of this new care for the 
poor somebody else has at last had his 
righteous wrath aroused by the outrageous 
rascalities of the pawnbrokers’ dens of this 
city—for long years special pets of the 
Tammany authorities—and is stirring up 
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things through the daily press. His partic- 
ular distress is over the cruel usury which 
the law allows these Shylocks to practice 
on the miserably poor, exacting thirty per 
cent. a year on small loans by which the 
borrower seeks to keep bis family from 
starving. The law punishes the rich lender 
for taking more than six per cent. from the 
rich borrower, who can well afford usurious 
interest, for business speculation, but allows 
the pawnbroker to oppress and rob with 
impunity the poor unemployed workman 
by exacting five times six per cent. for little 
loans on household goods or clothing needed 
for comfort and health, if not for the sup- 
port of life itself, these goods valued, be 
it remembered, at the whim of the usurer. 
No wonder our irate friend thinks the 
Legislature should change all this. 

But this is not all. A thief steals a cit- 
izen’s watch. The owner finds it at the 
pawnbroker’s and proves his ownership. 
Unless he can find also the thief, and con- 
vict him, he can recover his watch only by 
paying the receiver of stolen goods what- 
ever sum he claims to have advanced on 
the property. In the former days, that 
were better than these, a robbed owner, on 
proving his ownership, could claim and take 
his own wherever he found it. The Legis- 
lature should change this also. 

Nor is this all. Many of these shops are 
simply ‘‘fences,’’ i. e,, places for receiving 
and hiding goods known to be stolen, and 
so are the worst tempters of thieves to con- 


tinue their nefarious business and of the © 


comparatively innocent to become thieves. 
It is a rare thing not to find on an arrested 
thief or burglar from two or three to sey- 


‘eral scores of pawn tickets, and this though 


all about town there are well known mén 
who make a business of buying these tickets 
at a few cents on the dollar. A youngster, 
with ‘‘ villain’’ plainly written in every fea- 
ture, brings to the pawnbroker night by 
night the fruits of his explorations of stores, 
apartments, homes of the rich and the pock- 
ets of pedestrians or hangers on the straps 
of street cars. These captures are a mis- 
cellaneous assortment, running all the way 
from boots and overcoats to silverware and 
diamond jewelry. The omniverous receiver 
takes all, advancing perhaps $2 on a dia- 
mond bracelet worth $300, without the least 
suspicion that the young scoundrel did not 
come honestly by this heterogeneous stock 
in the way of legitimate business! His sim- 
ple innocence is as affecting as that of the 
police, who don’t know of a single “ disor- 
derly house’’ in their precinct, and can’t 
find them even after Dr. Parkhurst has 
brought their inmates to court and prison. 
Yes, our irate friend is right. The Legisla- 
ture will do well to abate this abominable 
nuisance—and that right early. 

Dr. Parkhurst is still pluckily pegging 
away, and means to test fully the power of 
persistence. Failing to get his police ad- 
versaries indicted, in spite of positive proof 
of his charges, he has made the whole story 
public, thus winning the decent part of the 
people to his side and adding largely to his 
strength for the next move, and the next, 
and the next. 


Happy Presbyterians. 

As usual, our Presbyterian brethren of 
their home and foreign missionary boards 
are in clover, though in contributions for 
current use they have been sharing with the 
organs of all other denominations the sharp 
pinch of the business depression. Mrs, 
R. L. Stuart’s munificent legacy of about 
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one million dollars, to be held as a permanent 
fund, has become available, and with $670,- 
000 of it the boards have bought from her 
estate the house occupied during their latest 
years by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, in Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twentieth Street, ninety-two by 
190 feet, on which they propose to build a 
mission house, eleven stories high, to fur- 
nish it with all the best modern sanitary de- 
vices and every facility for carrying on the 
business of the denomination, There will 
be a large hall for religious conventions, 
ministers’ meetings, etc. The million of 
dollars or so required for the structure can 
be easily realized from the remainder of 
Mrs. Stuart’s legacy and the sale of their 
present office building, at Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, which also came to the 
boards by legacy, that of the late Robert 
Lenox. 

The income from leasing the lower stories 
of the new mission house, besides meeting 
expenses of maintenance and repairs, will 
add a handsome sum yearly to the funds 
expended in home and foreign mission 
work and other Presbyterian enterprises. 
The new quarters are expected to be ready 
by about .a year from next May. Then the 
Presbyterians will be rejoicing with the 
Episcopalians, the Methodists, the Bible and 
Tract Societies over the wise foresight of 
friends gone home, whose liberality is say- 
ing them so largely from outlay for admin- 
istering the noble works in which they are 
serving and honoring their Lord. 

The Bible House colony is missing from 
its circle the Episcopal Mission Board, 
which with this New Year’s week entered 
its new and elegant building in Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-second Street, of which an 
outline description was lately given in these 
columns. : 

Our young Northern District churches are 
happy in filling their vacant pulpits without 
long delay. Rev. W. S. Woolworth, late of 
Belchertown, Mass., begins service next 
Sunday with the Forest Avenue (Morris- 
ania) Church, succeeding Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge, now of Middleboro, Mass., and Rev. 
H. W. Brown, late of Union Seminary, goes 
shortly to the Mount Hope Church, follow- 
ing Rey. E. Bonfils, now at Port Chester. 

HUNTINGTON, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Demoralized Democrats. 

It promises to be from a Happy New 
Year for the Democrats. The reassembling 
of Congress after the holiday recess finds 
the party more divided and confused than 
ever on all vital points, and the leaders at 
their wits’ end to know what to do or how . 
to do it, while the rank and file are in about 
as badly demoralized a condition as has 
ever been observed in this city, familiar as 
it is with the sight of political catastrophes, 

The preposterous and contemptible record 
of the past week bears eloquent witness to 
the woful plight of, the majority. Decem- 
ber’s record was bad enough, but the lead- 
ers were fain to proffer the conventional 
excuse of holiday inactivity, and the public 
letit goat that. Butit was understood on 
all sides that on Jan. 3 the long delayed 
work would begin at once and with great 
vigor. But whathas happened? Four days 
have now elapsed since the session recom- 
menced, and no progress whatever has been 
made, unless the introduction of an order 
calling for a vote on the tariff bill on Janu- 
ary 25 may be considered progress. All 
this week the Democrats in the House have 
been compelled to do just as the Republi- 
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cans wished, which was simply to postpone 
the evil day of tariff legislation. To this 
end the Republicans have filibustered from 
the outset, and notwithstanding the Demo- 
crats in the House number about forty 
more than a quorum they have not yet been 
able to muster one, and, as the Republicans 
would not vote, the ignominious end was 
an early adjournment every day with noth- 
ing accomplished, 

Now it is important to understand fully 
and clearly the reason of all this. It does 
not mean that the Democrats are out of 
town attending to private business or pleas- 
ure, as is sometimes the habit of Congress- 
men. Nor does it mean that they are 
“loafing’’ around town, indifferent to the 
questions at issue, as is also sometimes the 
case, On the contrary, they are all exceed- 
ingly interested in what is going on, and 
with many of them it is a matter of political 
life or death. In fact, it is said to be possi- 
ble to prove that all through the sessions of 
this week many more than a full quorum of 

‘Democratic representatives were actually in 
‘the Capitol building —in the restaurants, the 
lobbies, the barber shops, the committee 
rooms, etc.—but a large number positively 
refused to go into the chamber of the House 
and vote, for the simple reason that they 
are so disgusted with the President, the 
Hawaiian business, the tariff program and 
the situation generally that they could not 
bring themselves to help their party out, 
and in fact they are considerably more than 
half inelined to break out into open rebel- 
lion. 

This brief statement of facts shows, then, 
the seriousness of the situation from the 
Democratic point of view. Less than a year 
ago the Democrats secured full control of 
all branches of the government, and went 
into power with the good will and best 
wishes of the people. They promised to do 
great things. They were to reform the tariff 
at once, reduce expenses, strengthen the 
national finances and establish prosperity 
everywhere. It is needless, and almost 
heartless, to point out the discrepancy be- 
tween their promise and their performance 
thus far, but the most important considera- 
tion of all at present is, not that the prom- 
ise has not yet been fulfilled but that it 
looks very much as if it never would be. 

The principal subjects upon which there 
is a serious difference of opinion in the 
dominant party at present are seven in 
number, as follows: the tariff, income tax, 
new bonds, Hawaii, federal election law, 
State and national banking legislation and 
silver. The silver question is the only one 
of the seven that has been even partly set- 
‘tled, and there will be more trouble from 
that source yet. The banking committees 
are all split up, with almost as many differ- 
ent theories and policies as there are mem- 
bers, and what they will decide to do with 
regard to the repeal of the State bank tax 
and other matters is purely conjectural. 
The House bill to repeal the federal elec- 
tion laws will be taken up in the Senate, and 
probably passed soon, the Republicans pro- 
testing but not filibustering against it, but 
it is a matter of record that the administra- 
tion antagonized the bill in the House and 
that many Democrats are opposed to it or 
deem it bad policy to enact it. 

The Hawaiian Complications. 

As for Hawaii, there are a few Democrats 
who make a brave effort to uphold the ad- 
ministration’s policy, but it is evidently 
hard work. The prevailing opinion in the 
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party, which is expressed with the utmost 
freedom in private, is still, as hitherto, that 
the President has made a terrible mistake. 
The dilemma is a most distressing one and 
it seems almost cruel for the Republicans to 
take advantage of it, but Senators Hoar and 
Frye, Mr. Boutelle and others do not appear 
to be greatly troubled with compunctions 
on this score, and the way they have prodded 
and irritated the alleged defenders of the 
restoration policy this week has been most 
extraordinary to behold. The Senate in- 
vestigation thus far has fully confirmed the 
views of the opponents of the restoration 
policy. The proposed Hawaiian discussion 
in the House seems to have been indefinitely 
postponed by express design of the Demo- 
crats, who are doubtless glad enough of the 
opportunity to throw the tariff bill in its 
way. But the subject will not duwn, of 
course. The latest news from Honolulu, 
indicating that Minister Willis is still pro- 
ceeding against the provisional govern- 
ment, with or without the connivance of 
the administration, has added fresh fuel 
to the flames, and the feeling of opposi- 
tion to the President’s course has been 
thereby intensified in both parties in Con- 
gress. It can hardly be’ doubted that Con- 
gress will finally refuse to go to the length 
of censuring Mr. Stevens, as desired by 
the administration, and that a perfunctory, 
half-hearted indorsement of the President, 
for the sake of party unity, is the most 
he can hope for. Many think that he will 
fail to get even that. He certainly will not 
get it if the suspicion of bad faith on his 
part, caused by the latest telegrdms regard- 
ing Minister Willis’s action, is not ulti- 
mately dispelled. These dispatches have 
caused great annoyance, not to say conster- 
nation, in administration circles, where it 
is now feared, instead of hoped as formerly, 
that the queen may have changed her mind 
and accepted the President’s terms. 
while, the Republican leaders in both Houses 
have introduced resolutions to restrain the 
President from proceeding further in the 
matter, and the whole situation is very tense 
and strained. 

Equally complicated is the Democratic 
dilemma about the tariff. The bill has not 


‘yet been reported, but its features are well 


known and they have aroused a storm of 
opposition on the Democratic side which 
grows louder and louder daily. The pro- 
posed income tax is violently combated in 
some quarters, the free coal and iron sec- 
tions in others, the sugar bounty in others, 
and, in fact, the whole bill is strongly and 
generally criticised. It is believed that at 
least fifty Democrats in the House are at 
present ready to bolt, including almost all 
of the New England, New York and New 
Jersey members, together with many from 
Louisiana and Alabama, At a caucus last 
night resolutions were passed urging aN 
Democrats to vote for the bill, but no man- 
datory action was taken, the majority evi- 
dently fearing to risk it. The bill may be 
forced through the House by party pressure, 
bunt it is generally believed that it will be 
materially altered in. the Senate, and it is 
not by any means improbable that it may 
fail altogether in the end. 

The Week of Prayer will be marked by 


even more than the usual earnest and de- 


votional feeling in this city, and special at- 
tention will be given to the preparations for 
the season of evangelical work under the 
direction of Mr.. Moody, which will begin 
Feb. 7 and continue one month. 


Jan. 6. (CPA OF 
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PROM THE INTERIOR. 
The New Laboratory. 

The event of the week in Chicago, and 
one the significance of which we cannot yet 
fully discern, has been the dedication of 
the Kent Chemical Laboratory Building, 
the gift of Mr. Sidney A. Kent of this city 
to the University of Chicago. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the largest, best arranged, 
best equipped and most convenient buildings 
for its purpose in the United States, if not 
in the world. Its cost has been $235,000. 
Mr, Kent is a brother of the donor of the 
Kent Chemical Building at New Haven. 
The dedicatory services Monday evening 
were simple yet appropriate. After the 
addresses by the president of the university, 
Professor Remsen of Johns Hopkins, who 
furnished the general plans after which the 
building has been constructed, and Profes- 
sor Nef, who attended to the details of 
construction, a few extracts from letters 
were read, and two or three of the fifty or 
more visiting chemists from other institu- 
tions were heard, all of whom congratulated 
the university on its good fortune. The 
story of the enlargement of Mr. Kent’s ideas 
as the plans for the new building were laid 
before him, and of his consent, month by 
month, to add to his proposed gifts, was 
exceedingly interesting. So was the paper 
read by Professor Nef, who insisted on the 
need of a thorough study of chemistry, not 
as a money-making science but as a science 
in which the spirit of research for its own 
sake shall be prominent. The presence of 
Mr. Kent on the platform; and his evident 
modesty, added not a little to the attrac- 
tions of the evening. Prior to these exer- 
cises President Harper gave a dinner to his 
guests at which it was decided to form a 
chemical association, to meet annually. 

The more formal ceremonies of dedication 
were observed at Central Music Hall Tues- 
day evening. The able and valuable address 
of Professor Remsen on the history and use 
of chemical laboratories was the chief fea- 
ture. As the fifth convocation of the uni- 
versity it was interesting also for the an- 
nouncement which President Harper made 
that Mr. Rockefeller had just given $50,000 
to be expended in books, and that a part of 
the purchase includes a very complete set 
of the publications of the government which 
have now become rare and costly. The re- 
view of the work already accomplished by 
the university was encouraging. There are 
243 students in the graduate schools, in the 
divinity school 167, in the colleges proper 
363. This isa gain of forty per cent. over 
the attendance during the spring term. 
University extension is even more popular 
this year than last, and the prospects are 
that the people who attend these lectures 
will derive more profit from them than 
hitherto. In addition to the university set- 
tlement in the vicinity of the stock yards, 
now sustained by the divinity students, 
another distinctively Christian settlement 
will shortly be inaugurated somewhere near 
the center of the city. 

Other Chicago Schools. 

If the University of Chicago is rapidly 
advancing to a leading place among the 
educational forces of the country, it must 
not be forgotten that other institutions in 
this vicinity are also doing a great work in 
training the young. We have, first of all, 
the Methodist University at Evanston, 
splendidly equipped in nearly all its depart- 
ments and having not far from two thou- 
sand: students on its roll; another fine ° 
school is the Presbyterian University at 
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Lake Forest; another, less ambitious but 
growing larger and better every year, is 
the college at Wheaton; another, the still 
larger and more famous college supported 
by our churches at Beloit; and still another 
the Lutheran College at Downer’s Grove. 
The Lutherans have a theological seminary 
at Elmhurst, with nearly one hundred and 
fifty students. Nor may we forget the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary (McCormick), 
one of the largest of all their seminaries, and 
our own seminary, which; by virtue of its 
central situation and its magnificent oppor- 
tunities, ought to aspire to the title and 
the work of a theclogical university. Other 
lesser theological schools there are among 
us, not counting those connected with the 
universities already named, Episcopal, Scan- 
dinavian, Lutheran, and perhaps we should 
say Christian Science. What the Roman 
Catholics are doing here in the way of train- 
ing young men for the priesthood is not very 
well known. 

Our medical schools are very large and 
well manned. It is said that we have more 
young men in these medical colleges than 
are to be found in the medical schools of 
New York City. At any rate, Rush Medical 
College, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Chicago Medical College, the 
Woman’s College and Hahnemann are widely 
known, and are giving excellent instruc- 
tion. We have two or three dental col- 
leges of high standing and a law school 
whose reputation is national. For those 
who have not enjoyed the advantages af- 
forded in our public schools, or have not 
been trained in our high schools, we have 
the night classes formed under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the different divisions 


of the city, those in the Chicago Atheneum, 


whose great service to education for more 
than twenty years, has not been fully recog- 
nized, the educational work just opening at 
the People’s Institute on the West Side, and 
the thorough training given to those who 
are so fortunate as to enjoy it furnished in 
our manual training school. 

In addition, there is the opportunity 
offered all classes in the community by the 
Armour Institute, which is quietly pushing 
itself forward to a place which no other 
institution of the kind West has as yet oc- 
cupied. At the opening of the second 
quarter of this school nearly 1,000 students 
were registered, while 2,000 applicants were 
rejected on account of lack of room. A 
four years’ course has been established in 
chemistry and architecture, as well as in 
electrical, mining and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Here the equipments and instruction 
are of the first order. 

In reckoning up the educational forces of 
the city one should not forget numerous 
private schools, many of them of the high- 
est rank, and the influences that go out 
from the Art Institute, which is fast be- 
coming one of the great educational centers 
of the West, or the use which is made of 
our Public Library, and especially of the 
Newberry Library, whose treasures are sur- 
prisingly large and whose readers are con- 
stantly increasing in number. In its new 
building the intelligent reader will find ad- 
vantages which he will be quick to appre- 
ciate. 

The Hard Times. 

We are not yet through with our prepara- 
tions to meet the demands which the hard 
times are making upon the benevolently dis- 
posed people 6f ourcity. It is said that not 
less than 3,500 girls were dismissed from 
their places at the end of the holidays. Men 
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who are known to be conservative affirm 
that employers are reducing their help from 
twenty-five to forty per cent., that while 
many employés have saved a little in the 
course of years that little is now nearly ex- 
hausted, that even the money which can be 
raised through pawn shops can last but little 
longer, that, in fact, suffering is becoming 
intense. The finance section of our great 
central committee of relief has therefore 
issued an appeal asking from every person 
still at work within the city limits a sum 
equal to one day’s earnings or income. It 
is thought that a prompt response to this 
request will: bring a million dollars. It is 
not proposed, however, to leave the gather- 
ing of funds simply to the issuing of ap- 
peals, but through various sub-committees 
to visit every person in business and through 
the churches and other organizations see 
every person who has it in his power to 
make even the smallest contribution. Mr. 
Stead has added to the knowledge he had 
already gained by experience, by putting on 
old clothes and appealing as a tramp for 
work on the streets. Having served his 
time and obtained his ticket for food and 
skelter, he proceeded at once to tell usin 
what respects this method of handling men 
should be improved. His criticisms and 
advice are sensible and will be heeded. 
FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Woman Suffrage a Fact. 

In June last I noted the probability of 
New Zealand accomplishing womanhood 
suffrage. It has now been accomplished. 
In one-sixth of Australasia women. have 
power to vote. It does not require a gift to 
predicate that the rest of Australasia is 
within measurable distance of the same re- 
form. In this matter New Zealand is keep- 
ing up its character of being the most pro- 
gressive colony of the group. The journal- 
ists are beginning to ask what effect the 
new departure will have upon politics. And 
all instinctively turn to America for aid in 
answering the question. The general opin- 
ion seems to be that when women go to the 
polls/men of bad character will not find it 
so easy to get into parliament, and more 
stringent legislation will be enacted in re- 
gard to such questions as the liquor traffic 
and the social evil. Considering that the 
seven colonies of Australasia, with a popu- 
lation of about four millions, spend £16,- 
000,000 per annum on intoxicating liquors, 
and that one of them (Victoria) has spent 
between 1885 and 1892 a sum of £46,000,000, 


which is equal to the entire public debt of © 


the colony, the advent of the women to po- 
litical power need not be regarded with ap- 
prehension. If they will assist in cutting 
down the national liquor bill we can forgive 
them even if they should indulge in a few 
of the vagaries concerning which some of 
the Conservatives seem so nervous. 

The question of the liquor traffic has a 
great deal more to do with national depres- 
sion than many are disposed to admit. It 
need not, however, be made the universal 
scapegoat. Nor must tariff arrangements 
be made to bear the whole blame. New 
South Wales, if not free trade, is nearer the 
free trade ideal than much-taxed Victoria, 
nevertheless they have both felt the pres- 
sure of hard times. So, indeed, have all the 
colonies. It is computed that British capi- 


‘tal to the extent of £317,727,488 is invested 


in Australasia, on which the sum of £13,- 
223,354 is paid yearly in interest. Victoria 
comes tirst in the list of borrowers, with 
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New South Wales a good (or bad) second. 
The interest paid on the public borrowings 
of Victoria is £2,111,962 per annum. The 
interest paid by New South Wales is about 
£100,000 less. The interest paid on private 
loans will be more than as much again. 
When these facts are pondered it will not be 
difficult to understand at least one of the 
causes of the depression; nor will it be won- 
dered at that John Bull at last, with a sud- 
den snap, closed his pockets against the ex- 
cessive demands of the colonies. Victoria 
was the greatest sinner and is the greatest 
sufferer. ‘‘ After the event may even a fool 
be wise,’’ and patriotic Victorians now look 
back with a shudder upon the fearful way 
in which the public and private debt of the 
colony was piled up during the five reckless 
years which preceded the collapse of the 
land boom in 1890, 


Lifting Clouds. 

New Zealand and Western Australia are 
the most happily circumstanced parts of 
Australia at the present time. It may, 
however, be chronicled as matter of sober 
fact that there is a general lifting of the 
clouds: which have so long hung over us. 
So far as Victoria is concerned, one omen 
for good can be clearly seen. In the hight 
of the land boom, when people fancied that 
they could become rich by conjuration and 
a long array of companies came into exist- 
ence for the purpose of manufacturing 
wealth by passing on pieces of paper, the 
resources of the colony were neglected. 
People crowded into the cities that they 
might share in the fascinating operations of 
syndicating and company-making. Now, 
however, Victorians, having learned pain- 
fully that no process of conjuration can 
bring something out of nothing, are direct- 
ing their energies to the development of the 
natural resources of their colony. The pop- 
ulation in the overcrowded cities is being 
slowly diminished. Some of the people are 
turning to ‘‘fossicking’’ work on the gold 
fields, some to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the government is offering both special 
facilities for leaving their old haunts, In 
the tilling of the soil private enterprise has 
also given valuable aid. Some hundreds of 
needy people have been placed in co-opera- 
tive settlements, furnished with tools and 
assisted to maintain existence until they 
can gain returns from their labor. I men- 
tioned in my last letter that in this good 
work Dr. Strong (of the ‘ Australian” 
Church), Rev. H. Tucker (Anglican) and 
Drs. Savage and Bevan (Congregationalists) 
deserve honorable mention. Speaking of 
Dr. Bevan, he has received a unanimous 
and hearty call from the church in Pitt 
Street, Sydney (N. S. W.) to leave his pres- 
eut sphere in Collins Street, Melbourne (Vic- 
toria). 


The Political Outlook. 

In this colony of New South Wales there 
are rumblings in the political atmosphere. 
In a few months, at most, Parliament will 
be dissolved. Next election will take place 
under a new electoral bill which provides 
for ‘‘one man one vote,’ and abolishes a 
provision of the previous law which re- 
quired a deposit of £40 from candidates. 
So we reckon on a prolific crop of candi- 
dates, as we have already a prolific crop of 
issues, Already we have in the field: (1) 
the Protectionists; (2) the Freetraders who 
want a tax on land values; with these have 
amalgamated (3) the Georgites, who accept 
this as an installment and advance toward 
their ultimate goal, the single tax; then 
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there are (4) the Freetraders who don’t 
want a tax on land values; and (5) the Labor 
party, which desires many things. Here 
and there a voice is raised on behalf of de- 
cent men who will legislate with keen in- 
‘terest on moral questions, but, for the most 
part, the politicians appear to be of opir- 
ion that society is to be saved from the out- 


side, and that by diligently washing the out-- 


side of the cup and platter the inside can 
be cleaned also. 


Turning from matters civil to matters 
ecclesiastical, I note that October is the 
time for the gathering of the Congregational 
clans. In New South Wales, in Queens- 
land, in South Australia, in Victoria the 
unions have been meeting. In general the 
complaint has been made of hard times. It 
is noteworthy that in Victoria, where the 
depression has probably been the deepest, 
the financial difficulties of the union have 
been more successfully encountered than in 
perhaps any other colonly, and the report is 
more hopeful, too, in regard to spiritual re- 
sults than for some years past. In the 
New South Wales union the morality com- 
mittee’s report challenged very boldly the 
action of the governors and other leaders 
of society who patronize horse racing. The 
Christian conscience is being quickened into 
protest against the whole institution of the 
turf. 

It is significant that alongside of the an- 
nouncements of distress amongst the un- 
employed in the daily papers there was a 
paragraph stating that the winnings of 
“the bookmakers’’ in Victoria on ‘‘the 
cup’’ race amounted to between $150,000 
and $200,000, During the South Australian 
meetings Rev. W. R. Fletcher, M.A., one 
of the ablest and most scholarly of our 
Australian ministers, spoke some whole- 
some words on the subject of How to Reach 
the Masses. Amongst other things he said 
a man who was a Christian must be a re- 
former, but the church was not a reform 
club, and there he drew the distinction. He 
had been given a message to preach which 
was of God and if the masses did not hear 
he could not preach any other, The first 
prophets of the faith, if I mistake not, spoke 
somewhat after this fashion. They did not 
claim to exist by the grace of popular lead- 
ers, but by the grace of God. 


The Growth of Christian Endeavor. 

In the Congregational unions of the dif- 
ferent colonies something was said about 
the Endeavor movement. Its Australian 
experience, it would appear, will resemble 
its American experience. It is destined to 
meet criticism. In the Victoria Union some 
buckets of particularly cold water were 
thrown over it. But, criticism or no criti- 
cism, like John Brown’s soul, it keeps 
marching on. Just now the Wesleyan dis- 
trict meetings are assembling in New South 
Wales. They seem generally inclined to 
bless it. The Congregationalists of the 
colonies, as a rule, appear to take kindly to 
it, The Intercolonial Primitive Methodist 
Conference, held last October, put upon it 
the seal of denominational approval. It has 
certainly done a great deal.to promote fra- 
ternal feeling between the denominations, 
and those pastors who have taken the warm- 
est personal interest in the movement and 


‘have done the most for it are, as a rule,- 


most cordial in their testimony of its benefit 
to the individual church. All the charac- 
teristic features of American Endeavor are 
reproduced in Australian conventions—the 
sunrise prayer meetings, the conferences, 
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the short speeches and prayers, the Chau- 
tauqua salute, the hearty singing (though 
Dr. Clark says Australians beat Americans 
in singing) and the bright and eager interest 
of all concerned. 

Recently certain citizens went out one 
night and counted nearly 1,000 people sleep- 
ing out of doors in Sydney alone. This in- 
cident has revived interest in the question, 
‘What shall we do with the unemployed?”’ 
The immediate answer given by the pre- 
mier is the passage of another banking bill, 
which provides, after limiting the amount 
of notes issuable within bounds which are 
decidedly not too generous, that bank notes 
shall be a legal tender everywhere except 
at the head office in Sydney. It is generally 
expected that the measure will work well. 
But, after all, it will not feed hungry peo- 
ple. Why do not our legislators devise 
some scheme of labor colonies such as those 
working in Germany, upon application to 
which every man willing to work can at 
least be assured of deliverance from star- 
vation? 

Sydney, Nov. 27, 1893. Ww. A. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The January Century has an essay by James 
Russell Lowell, on The Function of a Poet, 
which contains this bit of acute observation: 
“Nature insists above all things upon bal- 
ance. She contrives to maintain a harmony 
between the material and spiritual, nor allows 
the cerebrum an expansion at the cost of the 
cerebellum. If the character, fer example, 
run on one side into religious enthusiasm, 
it is not unlikely to develop on the other a 
counterpoise of worldly prudence. Thus the 
Shaker and the Moravian are noted for thrift, 
and mystics are not always the worst man- 
agers. Through all changes of condition and 
experience man continues to be a citizen of 
the world of idea as well as the world of fact, 
and the tax gatherers of both are punctual. 
... Every man who meets with misfortune, 
who is stripped of material prosperity, finds 
that he has a little outlying mountain farm 
of imagination, which did not appear in the 
schedule of his effects, on which his spirit is 
able to keep itself alive, though he never 
thought of it while he was fortunate. Job 
turns out to be a great poet as soon as his 
flocks and herds are taken away from him.” 

The Review of Reviews (January) is quite 
right when it says: ‘‘ The continual agitation 
of the tariff question in this country can be 
compared to nothing but the continual recur- 
rence of revolutions in some South American 
countries. The existing partisan treatment 
of the question is as disastrous to business as 
civil war, and it is as absurd beyond the power 
of words to characterize it. Since the days of 
the endless metaphysical discussions of the 
schoolmen, there has been nothing more fatu- 
ous and more hopelessly stupid than the at- 
tempt to reconcile the American tariff system 
either with doctrinaire protectionism or doctri- 
naire free trade. Practicable men ought to be 
able to construct a workable tariff, and party 
zeal ought to borrow patriotism enough to let 
that tariff alone when it is constructed.” Re- 
ferring to the Hawaiian policy of the adminis- 
tration, ‘‘ History does not record any reyolu- 
tion for the setting aside of an unacceptable 
ruler that was more strongly supported by the 
responsible and dominating elements than this 
Hawaiian revolution....The withdrawal 
of the annexation treaty was a serious enough 
mistake, and the proposed subsequent over- 
throw of President Dole and restoration of 
Liliuokalani, in violation of every principle 
of international law, would, if consummated, 
have been a dark blot upon our history.” 

The National Baptist trenchantly criticises 
the prevalent passion of ecclesiastics and pol- 
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iticians to have votes passed ‘“‘ unanimously.” 
It has “‘an enormous respect and reverence 
for the man who rises up, when it is proposed 
to make a vote unanimous, and says, ‘ How 
can we make this vote unanimous when it is 
not unanimous?’ or, ‘How can we say that 
we all agree to it when we do not?’... It 
may be that something which is put forward 
is a test of orthodoxy, political or religious. 
Every one is called upon ‘to put himself on 
record’ or ‘to declare his position.’ Under 
the pressure, through timidity, a great many 
people will vote with the current, and so-called 
unanimity is secured, which is as valuable 
morally as if it were secured by the terror of 
the scaffold. No one knows how large the 
opposing vote would be if there were only 
any one who dared to take the initiative and 
to vote as a protest against this method of 
securing upanimity.”’ 

Jacob A. Riis, in the Christian at Work, 
writing on The Evils of Tenement House 
Life, says: ‘‘ The home is the great developer 
of individuality and character. The tene- 
ment is the great destroyer of both. In the 
end it all comes down to character in the 
struggle with the temptations and evils that 
beset mankind. That is the great and final 
test of all. It is on that ground above all 
others that I arraign the tenément as a danger 
to society and qn enemy of the State. I am 
aware that there ave homes even in tene- 
ments, that men and women Jive good and 
useful lives there, and that children grow up 
in them marvelously untouched by their cor- 
ruption. But I maintain that these things 
are in spite of, not because of, the tenement, 
and that its influence on our city populations 
constitutes a great and growing danger to our 
land and our liberties.” 

Bishop W. X. Ninde of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, concludes his estimate of The Spiritual 
Outlook of Methodism. He acknowledges 
that ‘‘ diffused education and free mingling 
with educated people has certainly modified 
to some extent our denominational life. That 
life has become less excitable and demonstra- 
ble, more thoughtful and considerate... 
There is less disposition to gauge one’s expe- 
riences by the experiences of other people as 
a fixed standard, and this freer scope of the 
spiritual life is a distinct and valuable gain. 
~.. We have gained a more genial—perhaps 
I might say,a more indulgent—view of the 
life that now is. The early Methodists were a 
rejoicing people, eminently such. The forests 
rang to their glad shouts and enlivening songs. 
But: the inspiration of their joy was the con- 
sciousness of an indwelling Christ and an 
open-eyed anticipation of the coming glory. 
This present world was a dangerous illusion, 
whose delights they were to shun as they 
would the eye*of the basilisk. ... We have 
gained, not a relaxed, but a softened view of 
God’s relation to the race. We have given in 
these modern days to the atonement in Christ 
a broader and more generous application. ... 
No Methodist believes now that, as Dr. 
Whedon expresses it, ‘God damns men by 
continents.’ ”’ 

ABROAD. 

Prof. Raffaele Mariano of the University of 
Naples writes in the January International 
Journal of Ethics an article on Italy and the 
Papacy, to which Mgr. Satolli will reply in the 
next number. Concerning the policy of Pope 


‘Leo XIII. the Italian scholar says: ‘‘ We find it 


conceived with subtlety and Jesuitical fore- 
sight, but no less with wonderful objectivity 
and great adjustment of means to ends en- 
tirely worthy of the secular tradition of the 
Roman Curia. He has endeavored to recon- 
cile the papacy with as many nations as pos- 
sible, though they be heretical and schismatic ; 
to gain and regain, even at the cost of humili- 
ation and dishonorable transactions, their 
sympathies and their good graces, in order to 
make use of all this influence to the injury of 
Italy and the benefit of the church... . The 
present historic conditions of Europe allow 
the Pope to undo Italy.” 
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“Ts Christendom on the brink,of such a con- 
flict with science as took place in the Romish 
Church in consequence of the discoveries of 
Galileo?” asked a Christian World representa- 
tive recently, putting the question to Arch- 
deacon Farrar. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘‘I have 
no fear that the relations between the Re- 
formed churches and science will be iu the 
future in any way different to what they are 
aow and have been in the past, that is to say, 
amicable and satisfactory. The relations be- 
tween our church and science,’’ continued the 
archdeacon, ‘‘are much more settled than 
they were ever thirty years ago. Depend upon 
it, every discovery that science, under the 
direction of God, may be able to make will 
redound to the profit and advantage of re- 
ligion and of His holy Word. There is no an- 
tagonism between religion and science; on the 
contrary, every reason and motive exists to 
impel them forward in harmony together to 
the promotion of good works and the spiritual 
welfare of mankind.” 

The British Weekly says: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing at once honorable and terrible in the 
almost unbroken silenee with which the Con- 
gregational country churches and the country 
ministers of England are waiting for aid from 
their wealthier brethren. Every denomina- 
tion has been tried, more or less severely, by 
the prolonged agricultural gepression and the 
movement from the soil. But none has been 
so severely tested as Congregationalism. The 
root ideas of Independency do not encourage 
central funds from which weak churches may 
draw. But in many places the sharp alterna- 
tive is help or death. Then in a denomina- 
tion where there are no barriers against en- 
trance to the ministry, and where a church 
can be constituted by any small body of Chris- 
tians, peculiar difficulties arise. Those who 
subscribe money must know how it is spent. 
It is not sufficient that the application comes 
from an Independent church and an Independ- 
ent pastor.” f 


<< 


HOW OUGHT WE TO SPEND OUR 
MONEY? i Ora le 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


‘Nearly seventy years ago Malthus pro- 
claimed a doctrine very comforting indeed 
to Dives. Emerson, in commenting on the 
English ‘‘ brutal political economy’’ of the 
first half of the century, declares ‘‘ Malthus 
the right organ of the English proprietors.” 
Nothing could be more acceptacle to Dives 
than the belief that with a clear conscience 
he could wash his hands of all respon- 
sibility for the woes of Lazarus, and in 
pestilence, famine and poverty see a wise, 
providential arrangement for the necessary 
suppression of surplus population. The 
blasphemous attribution to the Deity of re- 
sults due to man’s ignorance, folly and sin 


is not so popular as it once was and our po-: 


litical economy is less brutal. But man is 
ever ready to find pious excuses for self- 
indulgence. 

Since the comforting Malthusian doctrine 
perhaps there has been none more widely 
spread and honestly believed than the pres- 
ent one expressed in the cry of, ‘‘Do not 
economize, buy more than ever; everything 
you buy will give employment to some one 
and thus be doing God service,”’ and almost 
invariably what is meant being to buy more 
for one’s self. Every prize for a euchre 
party, or favor for a German, every new ball 
dress and cut glass bowl, all extra labor put 
into cutting and trimming a cloak in the 
latest ugly mode, may be made a service to 
humanity during these hard times. The 
more ‘‘harmless’’ luxuries the better. 

What are harmless? A millionaire some 
years ago gave a $50,000 bal) to about five 
hundred people, all of them sated with 
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everything that money could. buy. In spite 
of much grumbling and. bitterness on the 
part of many poor, this ostentatious outlay 
was condoned by others on the plea that ‘it 
gave employment to so many, you know.” 
As if the only other alternative must have 
been the throwing of the money into North 
River, as if money spent in any way, right 


or wrong, wise or foolish, must not of neces- 


sity employ people. ‘‘ But think how the 
florists must have been helped, when $20,- 
000 were spent for flowers!’’ Yes, but 
would not they have been as much helped 
if $19,000 of the $20,000 had been spent in 
supplying 40,000 families in the East Side 
tenement slums each with a potted plant, 
which would give pleasure all the winter, 
instead of supplying tons of roses to be seen 
by a few and perish in forty-eight hours? 

‘“‘But think how the dressmakers were 
helped.’’ Yes, but would not they be as 
well pleased if, instead of an order for a 
$500 dress, they had an order for one $100 
gown and forty warm woolen ones, costing 
$10 each, to be sent to the cyclone sufferers? 
One of our American dukes is building a 
$6,000,000 palace in a poverty-stricken re- 
gion of the South. ‘‘Just think how many 
workmen he is employiug,’’ exclaims the 
average man with satisfaction. Yes, but 
suppose he should be content to put up a 
$100,000 house and should spend the re- 
mainder in aiding the Southern people to 
put up little libraries through the South, 
free to all and destined to nourish millions 
of minds in the years to come. Would not 
as many people be employed in building 
590 $10,000 libraries as in building one 
palace? 

But it will be said these extravagant, un- 
democratic displays of money, which help 
to create class distinctions, excite envy and 
rivalry and an unwholesome condition of 
society, are exceptional. I reply, they are 
chiefly exceptional because the average man 
cannot do what he would, and he compla- 
cently acquiesces in the extravagance of 
others because he would do much the same, 
if he could. 

The love of display, of outshining one’s 
neighbors, of getting pleasure in that alone 
which is costly and because of its cost, is 
the evil of our modern commercial life. The 
most pernicious doctrine that can now be 
preached is the continuance in self-indul- 
gence under the specious plea of its serving 
others. If we wish to indulge ourselves, 
for our own self-respect’s sake, let us not 
be either fools or hypocrites and pretend 
that we are serving either God or humanity 
or any one butourown selves. Let us know 
that even if we let our money lie locked in 
the safe for a little time, which no one is 
doing now to any extent, it would in the 
end not be so bad as to spend it in gyrati- 
fying foolish wants and in creating a class of 
people to cater to those wants and divert 
their energy from fruitful industry. Never 
did John Ruskin teach a principle which 
men so need to learn as when, with all the 
religious fervor of his whole nature, he 
showed that the main question is not how 
many are employed, or what wages are 
paid, but what kind of work is produced? 

We may pay a man $3 a day to make 
dynamite bombs or whisky, or pay him half 
as much for selling milk or making plow- 
shares. We may pay a woman well for 
making ugly designs and persuading other 
women to use them, or for her executing 
an immodest dance, and we may pay her 
less for making good bread and teaching 
the multiplication table. But if capital is 
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employed in the creation of ugliness. in- 


stead of beauty, useless instead of useful 


things, harmful instead of helpful things, 
however much apparent temporary good 
it may seem to do to the worker, it is most 
surely in the end fatal to the public weal 
and to the worker himself. 

The netion that the business world is. 
prosperous if every one is employed, re- 
gardless of what he is employed on, is a 
popular but deadly fallacy. So the produc- 
tion of things, however harmless, which in 
the nature of the case can be enjoyed only 
by the few and do not minister to their 
higher life, become harmful, for it means 
taking just so much labor from the pro- 
duction of things which could be enjoyed 
by many and would minister to the higher 
life, as in the instances given above regard- 
ing the flowers and libraries. 

The answer to the question, What lux- 
uries are harmful? is apparent. Books, 
music, pictures, travel, all things of that 
kind, in so far as they actually do minister 
to the higher life, are, properly speaking, 
the soul’s necessities and not luxuries. In 
so far.as they minister to love of display, 
as in the case of very handsomely bound 
books, which are never read but make a 
show library, they are luxuries and ques- 
tionable ones. Beauty which does not min- 
ister to the higher life and consists not so 
much in true artistic design as in expensive- 
ness of material, as in silver hairbrushes, 
onyx staircases, gilded chairs, ete., is 
harmful luxury just in so far as it be- 
comes impossible of attainment by the ma- 
jority of workers, and is an object of envy 
and diverts capital and labor from truly 
artistic and helpful productions in which 
many can share. The harmful element im 
luxury is its exclusiveness. In libraries,. 
museums, public buildings and works of all 
sorts, beautiful form and expensive materiali 
which can be enjoyed by all, are not, prop- 
erly speaking, luxuries, but useful and. help- 
ful expenditures of money. 

The bitter cry of the unemployed is in our 
ears. The hungry and cold are begging us. 
to give them a chance to earn an honest liv- 
ing. Some theorists are encouraging us to 
believe that every jewel and silken trifle 
which we will buy will help alleviate their 
woes. It is very pleasant doctrine, as pleas- 
ant as it is sophistical. The whole question 
of our expenditure resolves itself into this, 
not whether we shall employ labor, but how 
we shall employit. Toselfish, foolish ends, 
or to unselfish, noble ends? j 

The amount of money which will prob- 
ably be spent this winter in our great cities 
for cut glass, the making of which kills the 
workman in nine years, it is claimed, and in 
the purchase of finery to be worn only occa- 
sionally, of curios to be locked up in cabi- 
inets and enjoyed by the very few, might 
employ as many people in the production of 
beautiful solar prints of the works of the 
great masters which would adorn the bare 
walls of every public city school, and give 
beauty of the highest sort to hundreds of 
thousands of impressionable minds, instead 
of creating beauty of a lower order to gratify 
the vanity of a few. 

We must sternly avoid reckless almsgiv- 
ing, but that is never the alternative when 
we cease to employ people to cater to our 
artificial wants. Fifty dollars given to the 
Tuskegee, Ala., Normal School gives a wor- 
thy, self-supporting negro industrial and 
school training for a year and prepares him 


to disseminate intelligence and thrift among. 


his people. It is not almsgiving, it pauper-- 
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izes no one, it helps to prevent pauperism 
and it helpsemploya worthy teacher. This 
is only one of countless other ways of help- 
ing without demoralizing the one helped. 
It means plainer living and self-sacrifice on 
the part of the giver unless he is rich, less 
money on cigars and theaters and candy and 
trifles for ourselves, more money on bread 
and boots and books for others. 

Self-sacrifice is not a popular doctrine to 
preach. We want to eat our cake and have 
it, to delude ourselves into believing that 
self-indulgence is a duty. When shall we 
learn the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon’’? 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HA- 
WAIIAN QUESTION, 


BY REV. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, BOSTON. 


The Congregationalist and some other re- 
ligious papers have been very severe in their 
condemnation of the action of the present 
administration on the Hawaiian question. 
It is true, however, that there are those in 
our churches who believe that this condem- 
nation is misplaced. On behalf of those 
who, while they may not believe that the 
course of the President and his advisers has 
been in all respects the wisest, do hold that 
the administration has kept within the lim- 
its both of its power and of the highest 
righteousness, I wish to call attention to 
their side of the question. 

The first act of the Cleveland administra- 
tion in the matter of Hawaii was the with- 
drawal of the treaty of annexation pending 
before the Senate and the appointment of 
Mr. Blount as ‘‘ paramount commissioner”’ 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Blount was 
an agent of the Department of State. His 
mission was, so far as the public could 
judge, similar in character to that which 
had been held by Mr. John W. Foster be- 
fore his appointment to the head of the 
State Department. He was instructed to 
investigate fully and impartially the causes 
and conditions of the revolution in the 
islands, and to report his evidence and 
conclusions to the government. The ques- 
tion as to the right of the President to ap- 
point such acommissioner without the con- 
firmation of the Senate is a question for 
constitutional lawyers. From the stand- 
point of common sense it seems, under the 
circumstances, to have been a right and 
proper thing to do. Ido not now remem- 
ber any strong criticism of the appointment 
at the time it was made. It is only when 
the commissioner has made his report that 
it is discovered that the President com- 
mitted an unconstitutional act in appointing 
him. 

When Mr. Blount was appointed it was 
generally admitted that no better choice 
could have been made within the limits of 
the President’s party. He had just retired 
voluntarily from the House of Representa- 
tives, after a service of twenty years. Dur- 
ing a large part of that time he had been 
chairman or minority leader of the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs. He was honored by 
men of all parties as one of the ablest and 
most fair-minded of all the representatives. 
A short time before the close of the Fifty- 
Second Congress men of all parties united 
in paying to him a tribute of hearty admira- 
tion. 

It is now alleged that when Mr. Blount 


‘reached the islands he almost at once as- 


sumed the position of an attorney for the 
deposed queen. This supposed fact was 
not known until the appearance of his re- 
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port. Last fall I was told by a prominent 
supporter of the provisional government 
that no one could imagine what Mr. Blount 
would recommend. The only specific alle- 
gations which 1 have seen made in support 
of the statement regarding the unfairness 
of the investigation are that Mr. Blount 
ordered down the American flag from the 
buildings of the provisional government and 
that he refused to take the use of a house 
offered to him by one of the revolutionists. 
The hoisting of the flag had been disavowed 
by Secretary Foster, and Minister Stevens 
had been publicly reprimanded for that 
action. The ordering of its removal was, 
therefore, only what would have been done 
by almost any person sent to the islands 
with the power to give such orders. The 
attack which Mr. Stevens made upon Mr. 
Blount for refusing to accept the bribe of 
an elegant, furnished house, rent free, should 
have weighed much more in Mr. Blount’s 
favor than it seems to have done in certain 
quarters. 

So far as Mr. Blount’s personality and 
public conduct are concerned, therefore, we 


have every reason for believing that his re- 


port is credible. He seems to have made 
the mistake of not including in his report a 
considerable mass of testimony which might 
have been secured upon the other side of 
the question. But his report shows very 
clearly that to the minds of some of the 
supporters of the revolution it seemed clear 
that the aid of the United States was prom- 
ised by Minister Stevens, and that these per- 
sons were numerous and important enough 
to have prevented the revolution from being 
successful if they had not taken part in it. 
This being the case, it matters very little 
whether other supporters of the revolution 
expected help from the United States or not. 
President Cleveland put very effectively 
in his message the practical conclusions 
which must come from a careful study of 
the facts in the case. Among these con- 
clusions we should place the following: 
(1) Minister Stevens was heartily in favor 
of the proposed revolution, knew of it be- 
fore it took place, and gave it his personal 
comfort and adyice. (2) The marines who 
were landed from the Boston were so placed 
that their presence did actually help the 
revolutionists. This placing may have been 
the result of accident or necessity, but it 
was an actually existing condition at the 
time of the revolution. No other nation 
found it necessary to land any marines at 
all. (8) The queen claims that she would 
have made a contest against the revolution 
had it not been for the evident support of 
the United States. Her word is probably 
not entitled to much weight, but there is 
to substantiate her claim in this case a con- 
temporary written document bearing her 
signature and the written indorsement of 
President Dole acknowiedging its receipt. 
In view of these facts, the President un- 
dertook by diplomacy to bring about the 
status quo which existed before the revolu- 
tion. This attempt appears to have been 
somewhat quixotic. It was based altogether 
too much on the idea of abstract justice and 
too little on the consideration of the practi- 
cal situation. The United States had al- 
ready recognized the provisional govern- 


ment, and recognition could not well be 


withdrawn, unless, indeed, the appeal which 
the queen made to the United States was 
met and acknowledged openly by the pro- 
visional government. But to apply to the 
course of the President in this matter such 
terms.as ‘‘a policy of infamy,’’ ‘‘ the Cleve- 


_ republic. 
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land-Gresham-Blount conspiracy,’’ etc., is a 
wresting of the truth which is out of place 
in any honorable newspaper, secular or 
religious. 

Objection is made by some to the inter- 
ference of this nation in favor of a mon- 
archy as against a republic. But the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii is not a 
It is an oligarchy, which does 
not dare to submit its cause to the votes of 
the people whom it governs. The annexa- 
tionists in Hawaii have dominated affairs 
so that in social and church life they have 
ostracized any who opposed their views. 
It is inconsistent in the extreme for those 
who object to the oppression of the colored 
race in our own Southern States to advocate 
the continuance of the provisional govern- 
ment at Honolulu. The native Hawaiians 
are as well fitted to govern themselves and 
their white neighbors as are the colored 
people of South. Carolina or Louisiana. It 
is undoubtedly far more pleasant for the 
white population in both cases to possess 
the power of government, but in neither 
case can we speak of such government as a 
republic. 

Turning to the broader grounds of our 
national policy, we find’ that in no case has 
the idea of conquest been tolérated by our 
people. To be sure Texas was admitted as 
a State after it had gained its independence 
of Mexico. But up to the time when their 
independence was acknowledged, our goy- 
ernment, as a government, refrained most 
carefully from doing anything to help the 
Texans. To this day the Mexican War is 
held up to the children in many of our 
schools as our greatest national disgrace. 
It certainly cannot be defended on any 
grounds of high justice. 

The appeal of Hawaii for annexation rests 
upon grounds of sympathy. Our missiona- 
ries did a magnificent work in those islands. 
They and their children have made Hawaii 
the abode of civilization and wealth instead 
of the dwelling place of heathenism and 
savagery. This work is now threatened by 
a corrupt and degraded queen. The tempta- 
tion is certainly astrong one. No American 
Christian can feel other than the heartiest 
sympatby with men of the class who have 
formed the provisional government. But 
that sympathy may not justly exercise itself 
through the support of our government in 
a revolution. If they cannot yet win the 
victory over the corrupting government in 
their own strength, supported as they are 
by a consciousness of an honest desire for 
the best welfare of their island home, we. 
must bid them wait until things have gone 
so far that the wickedness of the govern- 
ment drives to them a sufficient force to 
overcome the bribed and vicious rulers. 
This is the course which we have asked 
that the people of our own Southern States 
should adopt. 

We have little, if any, more right to inter- 
fere with the government of Hawaii than 
with that of Turkey. The Turkish govern- 
ment is unspeakably corrupt and oppressive. 
We have in Turkey great missionary enter- 
prises which have accomplished a marvelous 
work in uplifting many of the inhabitants 
of the land. Turkey is a little farther from 
our shores than Hawaii, but if we are going 
beyond our own borders at all we might 
well go all the way around the world. 
There are surely many men in our churches 
who will uphold still the traditional policy 
of our government, using only peaceable 
and just means to extend our influence 
among the nations of the earth. 
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The. Jews. in the Unied States. 


Rabbi Isaacs says that ‘‘the story of 
Jewish immigration to the United States 
offers but few facts to the chronicler.” 
The Jews have been represented here since 
1492, for one of the company of Columbus 
was a Jewish linguist, as interpreter, speak- 
ing various languages and ready to con- 
verse with the expected new race or races. 
They came originally to escape persecu- 
tion. The Spanish Inquisition (1483-1498) 
indirectly sent them to Manhattan Island. 
Their reasons for coming were similar to 
those of the Puritans and Huguenots. 
Their reception was akin to their exclu- 
sion. They were not tolerated. The pro- 
fessors of faith in Christ alone were toler- 
ated. Their first synagogue was founded 
in New York in 1650, thirty years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims. They did not 
obtain freedom of worship until the end 
of the seventeenth century. Here and there 
they gained a foothold, prospered, and some 
of them contributed liberally to the sinews 
of war for American independence. 
earliest appearance of the Jews in New 
England was signalized by the establish- 
ment of a synagogue in Newport, R. L., 
1658. 

Colonization of them was attempted in 
the third decade of the present century, 
and that method of introducing them is 
still in operation under the workings of the 
Baron Hirsch fund of $2,400,000. They 
have never come in such large numbers in 


any year or decade as to arrest very much ~ 


attention until within the last decade (1880- 
1890). Dr. Robert Baird’s View of Reli- 
gion in America, published in the forties, 
estimated that there were then 50,000 Jews 
in the United States. There are more than 
four times as many on the east side of 
New York City today. Their numbers in 
the metropolis more than doubled between 
1882 and 1891. The tide of immigration 
during the years since immigration has 
been tabulated, from 1820 onward, shows 
a Jewish element coming from Germany, 
Holland, Spain and Poland and a large 
increase from Russia during and _ since 
1882. 

The trials of the Jews here have been 
legal and personal. They have claimed to 
be grossly misunderstood when not perse- 
cuted. The owners and guests of certain 
American hotels at summer resorts have 
been hostileto them. The defense has been 
that they are hard customers financially, 
that they are monopolists of the privileges 
of guests, clannish and rude in obtruding 
their depreciation of Jesus of Nazareth and 
His followers. A series of articles has 
been appearing in Frank Leslie’s Tllustrated 
Weekly at frequent intervals, for more than 
a year, relating to distinguished Jews, the 
aim being to show their prominence and 
power ‘as merchants, financiers, physicians, 
educators, authors, etc. 

Jews, like all other distinctive branches 
and members of the human race, have their 
racial characteristics and their individual 
peculiarities, their virtues and their vices. 
They are industrious, economical, proud, 
charitable to each other. They generate 
few dependents or criminals. Religiously 
they are dividefl’into the orthodox and the 
reformed, the conservative and the liberal. 
The orthodox adhere to ancient, historic, 
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traditional Judaism. The liberals are not 
strenuous concerning the ritual, the wearing 
of the hat and the separation of the sexes 
in worship, the observance of the seventh 
day, etc. They are subdivided into various 
schools or wings as other denominations or 
sects are, They have affinities with Ameri- 
can Unitarians in emphasizing the unity 
of God and in repudiating Trinitarianism, 
The liberal Jews have affinities and sympa- 
thies with radical Unitarians. They are 
rationalists of an extreme type. A few are 
materialists. According to the last census 
the surprising fact was revealed that the re- 
form wing is now in the majority. There 
were 57,000 orthodox and 72,000 reformed 
communicants, heads of families only being 
counted as such. The total congregations 
numbered 533. The synagogue property 
was valued at $9,754,000, an increase of 
$350,000 in ten years. 

Kcclesiastically Jews are Congregational- 
ists. They have no recognized head, -no na- 
tional organization with authority to make 
and execute laws. They have refused to 
adopt a creed which might be imposed upon 
any cougregation. A Doxology which re- 
hearses in metrical form a creed of thirteen 
articles is chanted on Friday in British syna- 
gogues and the homes of British Jews. 
They are agitated over the revision of their 
prayer-book and psalter. British Judaism 
in recent years has shown an inclination to 
produce special hymns for children. 

With the exception of a few anarchistic 
Russian ‘Jews in the larger cities, the Jews 
are thoroughly loyal to our government and 
appreciative of the spirit cf Americanism. 
The anarchistic Jews are not the ignorant 
class. In Russia they were educated and 
well conditioned. Their rebellion is due to 
the fact that persecution and expulsion have 
embittered them against governments as 
such. Their own people are aiming to dis- 
abuse them of their misjudgments and rash- 
ness. 

Protestant Christianity in this land has 
been uninfluenced by Judaism, but Judaism 
has nut been uninfluenced by Protestant 
Christianity. Educational and social move- 
ments, such as the Chautauquap, are easily 
accepted. Last July young Jews met in 
Chicago and organized a young people’s 
movement directly borrowed from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The young Macca- 
bees were not afraid of reforming Judaism 
nor of that which is so good, by common 
consent, in American Christianity and Prot- 
estantism. 

Several conditions and movements at the 
present time must command the attention 
alike of Israelites, Protestants and Ameri- 
cans. Oneis the rapid and probable increase 
of Jewish immigration. The authorities 
are not agreed as to the exact number of 


Jews now in the United States. They do 
not need to be to serve our purposes. Those 
now coming are largely young men. Suffice 


it to say that there are probably more than 
a million among us and 75,000 in New Eng- 
land. The Russian Jew is in evidence more 
than any other Jew, continental or Asiatic, 
on account of his condition and his multi- 
plicity. His racial origin does not explain 
his condition so much as his history does. 
Russia unquestionably has been his op- 
pressor. His spectacular qualities have 


been photographed alike by friend and foe, 
to enable him to secure asylum and aid and 
as a.reason of shutting the doors of Brother 
Jonathan in his face without ceremony. 

There can be but one American and one 
Christian course in the last analysis toward 
him and toward his equivalents, or toward 
those worse than he, if there are such 
among Bohemians, Poles, Italians and Chi- 
nese. That course is to harbor and to help: 
him, to give him a free opportunity to help 
himself. Restrictive immigration may be 
warranted as a temporary barrier to a ruin- 
ous invasion, or to the entrance of con- 
tagious diseases, but American antecedents. 
and traditions will hardly be reversed which 
open this wide and good land to be the 
home of the human race. 

The importance of our land and of its. 
metropolis to American Judaism and the 
Christianization of Jews is recognized by 
Jewish specialists and Christian missiona- 
ries. The fund furnished by Baron Hirsch, 
the wealthy Berlin banker, centralizes its. 
headquarters and efficiency in New York 
City for the special benefit of Russian and 
Roumanian Hebrews during the first two. 
years in the land of their adoption. It 
colonizes them in rural regions, seeks to 
Americanize them and in manifold ways. 


‘to advance their interests, not forgetting 


to teach the children the contents and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In New York the largest and most suc- 
cessful meetings for the Christianization of 
the Jews are now held. Rev. Theodore 
Leonhard, a German Presbyterian pastor, 
who has visited Jewish missions in Europe 
and Asia, says: ‘There is not a Jewish 
mission at present in this world which has 
such an open door... . I am almost sure 
that there is not another place where so 
many Jews, in such a short time, have been 
enabled to see for themselves what the holy 
record teJls and teaches.’ A little badge 
has been invented to combine the believing 
Jewish brethren all over the world and their 
Christian friends in a Prayer Alliance for 
Israel, as a testimony to “Jesus the King 
of the Jews.’’ It consists of a double tri- 
angle with a cross in the center. It signi- 
fies that the wearer is of the Jewish race, 
or has connection with or love for the Jews. 
The cross is intended to show that he has 
accepted Christ as the Messiah. 

We need to catch the spirit of the ancient 
prophets of Judaism, even of Columbus, 
who said that ‘‘the Holy Ghost works in 
the Jew,” and of the poets and hymnists 
who have remembered Israel. Let us make 
the poetic prayer of holy George Herbert, 
apostrophizing the Jews, our own prayer: 


Oh that my prayers! mine, alas! 

Oh that some angel might a trumpet sound! 

At which the church falling upon her face 

Should erie so loud, untill the trump were drown’d, 
And by that crie of her deare Lord obtain, 

That your sweet sap might come again! 


Let us also unite in prayer with the Eng- 
lish hymnist, James Edmeston: 


O hasten, Lord, those promised days, 
When Israel shall rejoice: 

And Jew and Gentile join in praise, 
With one united voice! 


<> 


The remedy for the constant excess of 


‘party spirit lies, and lies alone, in the cour- 


ageous independence of the individual citi- 
zen.— George William Curtis. 
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The Home 
THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near, 

And the fagot’s crack and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear. 

And over my soul in its solitude 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide, 

For my heart and my eyes are full when I 

think 4 @ 

Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all— 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 

My mother came out to meet her son— 
She kissed me and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


And when I gazed on his innocent face, 
As still and cold he lay, 
And thought what a lovely child he had been, 
And how soon he must decay— 
**O Death, thou lovest the beautiful! ” 
In the woe of my spirit I cried, 
For sparkled the eyes and the forehead was 
fair 
Of the little boy that died! 


Again I will go to my father’s house— 
Go home to the dear ones all— 

And sadly I’ll open the garden gate, 
And sadly the door of the hall. 

I shall meet my mother, but never more 
With her darling by her side; 

But she’ll kiss me and sigh and weep again 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister again, 
With her playmates about the door, 
And I’ll watch the children in their sports 
As I never did before, 
And if in the group I see a child 
That’s dimpled and laughing-eyed, 
T’ll look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house— 
To our Father’s house in the skies, 
Where the hope of our souls shall have no 
blight, 
And our love no broken ties. 
We shatl roam on the banks of the river of 
peace 
And bathe in its blissful tide, 
And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died. 


And, therefore, when I am sitting alone, 
And the midnight hour is near, 
When the fagot’s crack and the clock’s dull 
tick 
Are the only sounds I hear, 
O, sweet o’er my soul in its solitude 
Are the feelings of sadness that glide, 
Though my heart and my eyes are full when I 
think 
Of the little boy that died. 


a ee 


—Selected. 


A great encroachment upon Sunday even- 
ing, especially in cities, is the growing cus- 
tom of giving quiet dinner parties at that 
time. Christian people who would dis- 
countenance any large gathering of a gay 
or frivolous character justify themselves in 
inviting to their homes a small number of 
congenial friends. The conversation may 
take a somewhat more dignified and seri- 
ous tone than ordinary, but otherwise there 
is nothing to distinguish the occasion from 
the average small dinner party of a weok 
day evening. The meal is fully as elaborate, 
and, being prolonged beyond the hour of 
evening service, of course all feel themselves 
excused from attendance at church. Pastors 
of metropolitan churches deprecate the evil 
influence of this form of social entertain. 
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ment, which is totally different, in spirit 
and purpose, from the Christian hospitality 
which opens its doors on Sunday to lonely 
occupants of boarding houses or to guests 
who unite with the parents in trying to 
create a spiritual atmosphere in the home. 
This letting down the bars of Sunday ob- 
servance within the holy citadel of one’s 
own household undermines character and 
makes one indifferent to public violations 
of the Lord’s Day. 


One need not accept all the absurd theo- 
ries of the Christian scientists in order to 
be convinced that in certain cases of illness 
causation is purely mental. There are in- 
stances of what physicians call auto-sugges- 
tion or imitation, especially among children, 
which could be cured by an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the conditions on the part 
of parents. There is authentic record of 
a little girl who played with a compan- 
ion that carried a crutch, and, in sportive 
imitation of the friend, by aping her gait 
and carrying a stick, the girl actually 
thought she became lame herself. 
ever the mother attempted to take away 
the stick she screamed .and declared her- 
self unable to step without it. This was 
simply self-hypnotism. Not infrequently 
parents precipitate upon their children the 
very illnesses they dread through excessive 
dread of them. A mother who is a chronic 
invalid came near making her daughter one 
by constantly expressing in the girl’s pres- 
ence a fear to that effect. Removed from 
her mother’s influence for a few weeks she 
became robust and rosy again. This sus- 
ceptibility to the physical atmosphere which 
we create finds its reflex in the realm of 
mind and soul, and from all parts of our 
being we radiate health or disease to a far 
greater extent than most of us imagine. 


WOMEN OUT OF WORK. 


“Tt is not the pauper class who are suffer- 
ing most this winter,”’ said a Boston philan- 
thropist. ‘‘ They are ever ready to accept 
relief, but the saddest cases of destitution 
exist among the self-respecting wage-earn- 
ers who are temporarily thrown out of em- 
ployment.’’ Many of these could be tided 
over the present distress and helped in deli- 
cate ways if only people knew of their 
condition, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
break through the barrier of personal re- 
serve and gain a knowledge of the facts. 


’ This is especially true of the respectable, 


capable and usually independent women 
and girls, who, except in extraordinarily 
hard times like the present, live comfort- 
ably and often assist other members of the 
family. These women are dressmakers, 
seamstresses, nurses, housekeepers, type- 
writers, stenographers and in other like 
vocations. They are exceedingly sensitive 
with regard to their condition lest they be 
classed among paupers and are commenda- 
bly loath to accept charity. Their bitter 
cry is, ‘‘Give me work that I may not eat 
the bread of dependence.”’ 

One of the best agencies for reaching 
these worthy cases is the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Through 
its employment bureau the officers have 


-come into possession of pathetic personal 


histories, which would never be disclosed to 
the public, but which are poured into the 
sympathetic ears of the tactful and loving 
women who administer its affairs. Some- 
times it happens that a girl who has drifted 
about day after day in a vain search for em- 
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ployment voluntarily seeks the Association 
rooms as a haven of refuge and an escape 
from the peculiar temptations which beset 
a lonely and discouraged stranger in a great 
city. It is needless to say that no better 
harbor can be found anywhere. 

One or two typical cases will illustrate to 
what dire straits these young women are 
reduced. A girl scarcely eighteen applied 
at the office for employment. She had no 
home, no near kindred, no money and was 
in debt for two weeks’ board. She was in 
despair and growing reckless under her for- 
lorn condition. Work was found for her, 
timely encouragement given and she has 
been saved. A widow, suddenly reduced 
from affluence to poverty, found that the lit- 
tle work she was able to secure was grow- 
ing more and more uncertain, and she began 
to plan how she could curtail more rigidly 
in her expenses, which had already been re- 
duced to aminimum. There seemed to be 
no way except in food. As her last few 
dollars melted away and there was no pros- 
pect of work she refrained from eating for 
two days at a time and relieved the gnawings 
of hunger by drinking hot water. Finally 
she came in contact with members of the 
Association, and under the influence of Chris- 
tian sympathy and companionship, together 
with the uplift of finding something to do, 
she seems like a new woman. Another 
widow with three daughters became reduced 
to such straits that they lived for days with 
only food enough to nourish properly one 
person, and the coldest days have been with- 
out fuel. This family has had a home of 
luxury and given with a free hand to those 
less favored. But for the help rendered at 
this time they must have continued to suffer 
until despair drove them to make their 
needs known to the public. Sewing girls 
frequently live upon one meal a day when 
work is dull, believing this to be their only 
way of economy. 

A criticism which is often made when 
this aspect of the question of the unem- 
ployed is presented is that such need should 
render these girls and women willing to go 
into families as domestics, or to accept 
such positions as may offer. But they are 
not .accustomed to general housework. 
From the beginning of their self-support 
they have bent every energy toward one 
thing—nursing, typewriting, or whatever 
their specialty may be. They are for the 
most part delicate women, as the result of 
a sedentary life. Moreover, they believe 
this to be but a temporary state of depres- 
sion, and hope soon to find an opportunity 
to earn a comfortable living again, Be- 
side, housekeepers desire and need efficient 
service. They do not want women who 
know little or nothing of the details of 
domestic work. 

It makes the situation of the unemployed 
all the more deplorable that they cannot 
turn their hands to other work than that to 
which they have been trained, but that is 
‘¢ another story,’’ as Rudyard Kipling would 
say. Perhaps one good result of the hard 
times will be a more all-round training of 
wage-earners and the discovery of more ra- 
tional ways of living, whereby they shall 
develop a physical stamina capable of with-— 
standing strains. Asa friend wrote us the 
other day, ‘‘Christianity demanded a new 
ethics, but it has never realized the neces- 
sity of a new economics.”’ 

But this is no time to parley over princi- 
ples of sociology. The immediate demand 
is for bread and work for these women and 
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the Association urgently desires contribu- 
tions of money for an emergency relief fund, 
and more than all else they solicit employ- 
ment. The money will constitute a loan 
fund to be used as circumstances may re- 
quire, and from personal experience we can 
testify that no borrowers are so prompt to 
pay their financial obligations as working 
girls. We have never lost a dollar through 
them, which is more than we can say in re- 
spect to young men of the same class. A 
Brooklyn lady who has loaned hundreds in 
this way bears the same testimony. We 
hope the Association will receive a prompt 
and generous response to their appeal. 


THE KEEPING OF DIARIES AND 
AOQOOUNTS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


In the early part of a new year many 
people feel an impulse toward living with 
greater precision than formerly. It is quite 
natural to make good resolutions of vari- 
ous kinds when the new start on the calen- 
dar, the new leaf turned over in the book 
of time, gives the suggestion and the oppor- 
tunity. And the making of resolutions is 
not at all a bad thing. Even if they are 
not kept as strenuously as they are made, 
yet, if prompted by a quickening of con- 
science and a desire for improvement, they 
do give us a forward impulse and we are 
the better for that; the pace for a while 
is less languid, the goal is more certainly 
in view. 

In common with a thousand other women, 
I love to handle and to possess one of those 
little red-covered volumes which at the head 
of each white page presents a day and a date 
for the whole round year. I have some- 
times for several consecutive years kept my 
regular daily record of happenings, of visits 
made and received, of texts and sermons 
heard with profit on the Lord’s Day, of ex- 
penses for household and personal needs, of 
money given to the poor or set to the ac- 
count of religious work. Ican testify, there- 
fore, to the extreme satisfaction which is the 
legitimate result of such a diary persistently 
and accurately kept. It gives one in outline 
a family record or the story of an individual 
year, memory easily supplying details when 
the main facts are jotted down in the order 
and at the time of their occurrence. 

In a large family, where all are busy in 
their several ways, one son or one daughter 
might be constituted the family secretary, 
his or her duty being to write the story of 
each day before retiring at night. Though, 
happily, in every household there are long 
and uneventful periods when nothing out of 
the common stirs the heart to alarm or ex- 
cites apprehension, yet in the gentle flow of 
family life enough will always be found to 
make such a history full of interest to those 
most intimately concerned. 

In a family of which I have knowledge 
one of the parents has kept such a record 
as I am describing for twenty-five years, 
writing it day by day. The little book slips 
into his pocket when traveling, and he jots 
the brief record down with his stylographic 
pen while the cars are whirled along, and 
at home it lies on his desk just at his hand, 
as much in sight as the Bible that is his 
daily companion. Sometimes at the table, 
or in conversation with friends, it is desir- 
able to recall definitely something that took 
place a dozen years ago. Father simply 
looks in the little book covering the year 
under consideration and the written record 
settles the matter, 
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So much goes on in the story of a family 
—white-letter days of birth, betrothal and 
bridal; red-letter days of feast and festival; 
darkened days of pain and sorrow, bright- 
ened and soothed by heaven’s own peace— 
itis worth while to set their record down 
in a somewhat permanent form. As for 
the keeping of accounts, most of us know 
only too well that our expenditures need 
the wholesome check of careful scrutiny. 
We know, also, that our benefactions are 
too sporadic, too much arranged as if by 
accidental or incidental impulses. A wise 
economy dictates our careful balancing of 
outgo against income, and our giving to 
missions at home and abroad, to the poor 
among us and to all who have a claim on 
us as our Lord’s representatives, accord- 
ing to rule and not according to caprice. 
A consecrated account-book in every Chris- 
tian household would multiply the gifts to 
the Lord’s treasury ten to one hundred fold. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT HOME. 


BY MARY GRINNELL MEARS. 


Thousands of mothers throughout the 
land must feel grateful for the valuable ar- 
ticles in the Home department of the Con- 
gregationalist from week to week concern- 
ing the Sunday afternoon occupations for 
the little folks in our homes. Every mother 
surely wishes her children to look forward 
to Sunday as ‘‘ day of all the week the best,”’ 
yet despairs at times how to make her de- 
sire the true expression of their hearts. 

For some time I have been interested in 
finding different diversions suitable for the 
day. Hoping to gain light upon the sub- 
ject inquiry was made at a certain large de~ 
nominational bookstore for all the Bible 
games they had in stock. Great was my 


‘amazement to learn that they did not handle 


such articles of merchandise. Upon asking 
if they had anything beside picture-books 
to instruct and interest the children on Sun- 
day the courteous reply was given, ‘‘ Judg- 
ing from the fewness of such inquiries and 
from my own observations, I fear mothers 
in general make little effort to have the 
Sunday a bright and happy day.’’ I felt he 
must be mistaken regarding the vast multi- 
tude of Christian mothers, yet recalled the 
oft-repeated exclamation, ‘‘ What can I do 
to have my children enjoy Sunday!”’ 

As a possible aid to perplexed mothers 
in their endeavors, the following means 
among many are suggested as appropriate 
for use on the holy day. The Sawyer Sun- 
day Cards. These have forty-eight colored 
pictures, with four lines of verse on each, 
illustrating the story of Joseph. The same 
story, pictures and verses in the form of 
blocks, called Sawyer Sunday Blocks, have 
given many a happy and profitable hour to 
my two little folks, but so far as I can 
ascertain these are out of print. Game of 
Bible Information, or Words of Life and 
Bible Knowledge (25 cents, McLoughlin 
Bros., New York City). Bible Characters, 
One hundred ‘cards containing 700 questions 
(75 cents, O. F. Decker, M. D., Buffalo, 
N. Y.). Who Knows His Bible? A three- 
fold game for Bible scholars—history, prov- 
erbs and letters (50 cents, Y. P. S. C. E. 
Publishing Department, Boston). Grand- 
ma’s Game of Old Testament, Grandma’s 
Game of New Testament (25 cents each, 
McLoughlin Bros.). Cities of Palestine. 
Each card represents a traveler going to 
Jerusalem from the city mentioned to at- 
tend one of the yearly feasts of the Jews 
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(10 cents, C. F. Marston, Lagrange Street, 
Worcester). Also, by the same, Kings of the 

Jews, giving in a unique manner their 

names in order and time of reign of each. 

The Bible Time Ladder and other toys de- 

signed by Mrs. Colton are admirable for 

teaching facts of Bible history in an attract- 

ive manner. 

In the hours spent in the Children’s Build- 
ing in the World’s Fair I was delighted to 
find amew, ingenious and interesting Bible 
game called The Temple of Knowledge. 
The Ten Commandments in little blocks 
compose the steps of the temple, the books 
of the Bible in right order, with number 
of chapters in each, form the body and pin- 
nacle of the structure, with a large circular 
block in the center called the star of Beth- 
lehem. On the reverse side is the map of 
Palestine. My children had so much en- 
joyed dissected maps of the United States 
and Europe that for months I have desired 
such a map of the Holy Land suited to their 
capabilities. This map, although some- 
what difficult, can be mastered, and its dis- 
covery proved an added attraction ($1.00, 
Mrs. Alice Chamberlain, Galesburg, Ill.). 


Another pleasant diversion is to say: “I 
am thinking of aman’ (or woman). Then 
come the questions: ‘‘In the Old or New 
Testament?’’ ‘‘ prophet?”’ ‘‘king?’’ ‘‘ good 
or bad?’’ ad libitum; or tell a Bible story, 
asking the company to guess the characters. 
Have the children find the names of Bible 
children, the houses in which some special 
event took place, the mountains made mem- 
orable in Biblical history, finding the places 
on the map. Take letters making a word 
of some river, mountain, city or person for 
the little folks to make out, telling the story 
connected therewith. Repeat verses of 
Scripture beginning with A, B, C, ete. 
Paste Bible pictures into scrap-books, find- 
ing an appropriate verse to write under- 
neath. Afterward send the books to the 
children’s hospital or in a missionary box. 
Learn the Golden Text for next Sunday, or 
some short, sweet hymn, and find a verse 
or thought for the next Junior Endeavor 
Society. Have a time of bright singing, 
the children choosing their favorite hymns, 
for to little people singing is as natural 
and enjoyable as play. 

In the employment of some of these 
means—variety being studied and no one 
thing continued long at a time—the after- 
noon soon passes happily away. Then 
‘comes the much anticipated Sunday night 
tea of wholesome and dainty food, in the 
selection of which the tastes of the little 
people have been duly considered. No one 
rule can cover, as is true of all parts of 
the day, the moments of the ‘children’s 
hour’’ between supper and the time of re- 
tiring. The occupations of the afternoon 
seem reflected in that season, and I some- 
times question which is happier, the mother 
or child, at the precious bedtime hour, when 
the little loving confidences are bestowed 
and received. After the artless devotions 
something soothing is read or told as the 
eyes begin to close, and the last waking 
thoughts are upon the Bible or missionary 
‘story, or other choice and helpful illustra- 
tion of truth. 

To accomplish the ends desired re- 
quires much patience, tact, loving, unself- 
ish thought and a possible sacrifice of ease 
to one’s self. The denial pays for itself a 
thousand times, however, in the growing 
interest in the Bible which the children 
gain, and there is awakened in the mother 
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also a real interest in the occupations. 
Many a time on Sunday has come the re- 
quest, ‘‘ Please, mamma, play a Bible game 
with me,” and, the game once begun, I 
find myself as absorbed as my child in this 
fascinating way of imparting truth. In con- 
nection with these diversions it is helpful 
to have a Bible, pictures and map close at 
hand; also to reserve the treasures for Sun- 
day alone, that on each Lord’s Day they 
may seem fresh and inviting and be asso- 
ciated with the day. 

Does any one say, ‘‘I could not allowa 
game, even pertaining to the Book of books, 
to be used in my house on Sunday?”? The 
minds and fingers so active during the week 
must have something pleasing to employ 
them, else the day, instead of being eagerly 
anticipated, may be one of dread. Some 
one has said, ‘‘It is not the things we do 
for the children that makes them love us 
most, but the things we do with them.”’ 
Should our children reach adult age with- 
out loving the Saviour and reverencing His 
day, ‘‘ We must tell God why.” 


—————— 


SOME ONE’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


When mamma scolds her little girl, 
Or papa sugarplums has bought her, 
She says, with saucy emphasis, 
“T’m papa’s little daughter.” 


When papa chides, or frowns at her, 
For naughty ways we have not taught her, 
She says, with sweet, coquettish stress, 
‘*T’m mamma’s little daughter.” 


When papa and when mamma, too, 
Must scold for wrong in which they’ ve caught 
her, 
She sobs, in broken-heartedness, 
“T ain’t—nobody’s—daughter.”’ 


But when she’s sweet and kind and true, 
And sees the good that love has brought her, 
She says, with loving promptitude, 
“T’m bofe you’s little daughter.” 
—Our Little Ones. 


A LITTLE LAME OHIPMUNK. 


Every boy who is so fortunate as to live 
on a farm knows a chipmunk and considers 
it his duty to kill every one that he meets, 
because it is true that the chipmunk is a 
sad thief—that is, from the boy’s stand- 
point. From the chipmunk’s standpoint, 
however, I suppose that there is no violation 
of the Ten Commandments in taking a little 
corn from the farmer’s great storehouse. 
To his mind, or whatever may stand for a 
chipmunk’s mind, two facts present them- 
selves—first, a hungry little stomach, and, 
second, a great barn full of good things to 
eat, all stored in one convenient place. 

You can easily see that when a little crea- 
ture has to pick up its breakfast, dinner 
and supper from all over the farm, instead 
of having them spread out for him on plates 
on a nice table, to be eaten without fear of 
shotguns, or flying stones, or hidden traps, 
life must be one continual lookout for some- 
thing to eat, and, as he lives out of doors so 
much, I doubt not that the chipmunk has a 
very sharp appetite. A rich barn, then, 
must prove a very tempting sight. 

But this little lame chippie of mine had 
been to a farmer’s barn once too often, and 


a nice little boy with blue eyes and flaxen. 


hair had thrown a great stone at him with 
such excellent aim as to break one of the 
chippie’s tender little legs. The boy was 
disappointed, for he had intended to kill the 
chipmunk, and the chipmunk was disap- 
pointed, bitterly disappointed, because he 
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had had very little to eat all day and in- 
tended, if the coast was clear, to bring his 
whole family in for a splendid Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Had the boy’s leg been broken instead of 
the chipmunk’s, I suppose that the whole 
farm would have heard his wailings, and 
doctors and nurses and friends would have 
worked together to make his pain easier to 
bear. But my little chippie did just as his 
father and grandfather before him had done 
under similar circumstances—he hobbled 
off to the dark woods as nimbly as he could 
on three legs and hid away to bear his pain 
as best he might. From there a kind man, 
who knew that his chances of life were 
small if left alonein the great wood, brought 
him to me, 

I thought a great deal about that poor 
wounded creature, whom God made and 
put life into, and about that other, the boy 
creature, whom God also made and put life 
and a soul into. _The boy was no prettier 
than the other, for the chipmunk was a 
beauty, with a rich fur coat of lovely browns 
and black, and the brightest black, shining 
eyes and the daintiest ears and body that 
one could imagine. No talented sculptor 
could carve such limbs; no renowned painter 
could equal that coloring. But the chip- 
munk was shut up in a cage with his aching 
leg—for a broken bone must ache, you know, 
whether it belongs to a chipmunk or to a 
boy—while the boy was off dancing merrily 
on his two feet with a clear conscience, and 
had probably forgotten all about the little 
creature whom he had injured. It is very 
easy to say that animals do not suffer as we 
do, but did any animal ever tell you that? 
And if he didn’t, how do you know that a 
stone, or a knife, or a bit of steel doesn’t 
bring pain to any animal with nerves just 
the same as it would to you? 

As I said, the chipmunk was deprived of 
all pleasure and bound to limp the rest 
of his natural life, perhaps, and therefore to 
be easily caught by some strong beast, while 
the boy was free and going around. with 
traps and stones to take the lives of all chip- 
munks and rabbits and whatever came in his 


-way, or else to maim their tender bodies, 


just for the fun of killing something and of 
showing what he could do. 

One day, before I had decided how to 
treat the poor little wild creature when he 
got well, I heard a fall, a tiny little scream 
of agony and a great, deep growl of savage 
delight. I rushed to the porch, but that 
cruel cat, with paws that must have looked 
terrible to my chippie’s eyes, was too quick 
for us. Just as she flew under the piazza, 
with the chipmunk held closely in her sharp 
teeth, I caught a last glimpse of my poor 
pet’s eyes, looking at me, as I thought, re- 
morsefully, and I heard those delicate bones 
crushed by cruel teeth. I shall never for- 
get that appealing little look, though you 
may think me foolish to remember it or to 
think of it as having any human quality. 
And if I were a boy and lived on a farm I 
almost think that I would plant some corn 
on purpose for the chipmunk’s family sup- 
ply and leave it where he could get it easily. 
It would not make the boy any less happy, 
and it might make a great difference with 
the chipmunk. 


—— 


The appetite and power of digestion meas- 
ure our right to knowledge. He has it who 
can useit. Assoon as our accumulation over- 
runs our invention or power to use, the evils 
of intellectual gluttony begin.— Emerson. 
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SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR JAN. 21, 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials for this lesson were given last 
week. The twelve phrases, with the first let- 
ters omitted, are to be written with black 
drawing crayon on one of the sheets of ma- 
nilla paper. Fill in the first letters as the 
lesson advances. Pin one of the large sheets 
of paper over the one having the phrases and 
change its position twelve times, thus disclos- 
ing one sentence at atime. The children are 
to make the sentences from the words and 
letters in the envelopes. (See last lesson.) 
Little ones who cannot read can hand the let- 
ters to the older ones as they are needed in 
making the sentences. 

On the half-sheet of foolscap write in large 
letters the following: 


SELFISHNESS, 
CAIN CARED ENVY, NreRDE 
MORE FOR LYING, } 


UFTERCE HATE, 


Gop 
ABEL CARED ? ; 
MORE FOR {onrrexce (Eccl. 12: | LOVE. 


Durty (Heb. 11:4), 

Write the first letters in red ink, so that 
“self” and ‘‘God”? may-stand out clearly. 
Take a clean pen and write ‘‘ murder” and 
“love”? with lemon juice. The two words 
will be invisible until they are held over a 
lamp chimney, when the heat will cause the 
words to appear in bright brown letters. 
(For use of this see below.) To use this les- 
son before a class of children write the twelve 
phrases on the blackboard and let twelve 
children come up in turn and pin the twelve 
letters in place, using the large letters spoken 
of last week. 

When the Sunday occupation time comes 
let the children sit on three sides of the dining- 
room table, each with his Bible and the en- 
velope of words and letters. Mother sits on 
the fourth side with the sheets of manilla 
paper hung on the wall behind her. (See last 
lesson.) The crayon, half-sheet of foolscap 
and the lamp are near at hand. Devotional 
exercises should precede every lesson—some 
little song that the children love, and prayer. 


DEVOTIONS. 


Explain to the children that praying is 
speaking to God. He hears and sees us just 
as really asif we could see Him standing near, 
as the disciples used to see Jesus. We bow 
our heads during prayer to show respect to 
God to whom we are speaking. (Instance 
bowing to people to show respect.) We close 
our eyes during prayer to help us keep our 
minds on the prayer. The following may be 
taught line by line, and then reverently re- 
peated as a prayer. Rightly taught there is 
no need of its becoming aform. Explain that 
“hear us as we pray’’ means to hear and an- 
swer. God heard both the publican and the 
Pharisee when they prayed, but He only heard 
andansweredone. ‘‘ Truthful’ and “ loving” 
are specially appropriate for this lesson. 
“Meek’’ is a good word always for a child’s 
prayer, because the hardest Christian grace 
for them to attain is meekness—not to answer 
back, not to strike back. Children should 
éarly be taught that meekness is not weakness 
but strength (Prov. 16: 32): 


PRAYER. 


Dear Father in heaven, help us now we pray, 
For we would please Thee in all we do and say; 
Help us to be truthful, help us to be meek, 
Help us to be loving through the coming week. 


As this is a regular Sunday prayer the last 
sentence is not too restrictive a petition. 
REVIEW AND INTRODUCTION. 


1. God gave Adam and Eve everything to 
make them happy. 

2. God asked of them one thing—obedience. 

3. They disobeyed because they lacked the 
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one thing that God wanted most from them 
and which He wants also from us. 

4, (a) Every loving father wants this thing 
from his children. 

(6) Every one wants this thing. 

(c) Money cannot buy it, yet it costs nothing 
to give it. 

(ad) The wise men gave it to Jesus, and the 
poor shepherds did too. 

(e) The Bible commands us to give it to God 
(Deut. 6: 5). 

(f) God himself gave this great thing to the 
whole world (John3: 16). Adam and Eve dis- 
obeyed God because they lacked —— ? 

Read the lesson, (Gen. 4: 3-13), the children 
following the reading, each in his Bible. Stop 
reading unexpectedly at a period and ask a 
child to goon. This secures attention. Ask 
the children to find the word which is in the 
fourth verse describing Abel’s offering but is 
left out in the third verse in describing Cain’s 
offering. 

When they see that the omitted word is 
‘‘first,’’ read and explain Ex. 22: 29, 30; Num. 
3:13; Heb. 11: 4. 

These verses show that Abel obeyed God 
and made his offering as God wished. Cain 
disobeyed, keeping for himself what he should 
have given to God. What do you think Cain 
lacked ? 

Phrases to be written on the large sheet of 
paper; the words of these phrases are on the 
cards that the children have in the envelopes; 
Abel slew Cain. 

(C)ared for self more than for God. 

(A)ngry with God and with his brother Abel. 

(I)mpudent to God. 

(N)ot sorry for his sin. 


(S)inned against God. 

(L)ied to God. 

(E)nvied his brother. 

(W)ent out from the presence of God. 


(A)cceptable offering to God means our 

(B)est given 

(E)agerly and (2 Cor. 9: 7) 

(L)ovingly. 

Teaching of the lesson on the half-sheet of 
foolscap: 3 

Tell the children that in the garden of Cain’s 
heart were four bad seeds; in Abel’s three 
good seeds; the light of God’s love (repre- 
sented by the lighted lamp) shone equally on 
both. Hold the invisible words ‘‘ murder’ and 
“love” over the lamp chimney, and say: ‘‘ See 
what a terriblé poisonous plant grew in Cain’s 
heart garden, but in Abel’s heart there grew 
the flower of love. How careful we should be 
to keep the bad seeds out of our heart gar- 
dens.” Let the children ask this question and 
mother give the answer, then change about: 

Q. ‘If thou doest well shalt thou not he ac- 
cepted? ”’ 

A, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

How can we do well? How ean we give 
our best to God? Let us remember that the 
“first fruits’’ that we can all give to God is 
love to God and to others. Let us learn this 
“motto to live by” this next week: 


Let love through all our actions run 
And all our words be mild. 


Materials for next lesson: one-half yard of 
narrow ribbon of each of the seven colors of 
the rainbow. White cardboard, which can be 
had in large sheets of booksellers or printers. 
The Bible Clock and Bible Time Ladder will 
also be used next time. 


THE AFTERNOON TEA. 


A thoughtful paper on Social Ideals ap- 
peared recently in the Chautauquan, in which 
the writer says: 


Rich Americans who aspire to social lead- 
ership have seen no way but to copy the 
ceremonials of European drawing-rooms, 
and, as often happens with imitators, have 
made but a blurred and blotted paraphrase. 
The customs we adopt, like our imported 
tea, are nearly always injured in crossing 
the ocean. Our passion for show and ex- 
cess has often made the simple customs of 
the old world look ridiculous. We leave 
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out the soul of those older societies, not 
alone to ape their externals, but to enlarge 
upon them until they become burlesque. 

There is no more amusing example of this 
than our metamorphosed afternoon tea, 
copied from England where, between four 
and five o’clock every day, in all houses, 
whether rich or poor, a cup of good hot tea 
is offered to the friend who may happen to 
drop in at that hour, simply because the 
mistress of the house is herself partaking of 
the beverage. It is the hour in England 
when the mistress of the mansion may al- 
ways be found at home, when intercourse is 
simple and unaffected, entirely without 
show or display. But over here it has been 
evolved into a ‘‘function.’”’? The lady of the 
house and those who ‘‘receive’’ with her 
often appear in full dress in the daytime, an 
anachronism foreigners fail to understand. 
On these occasions people are brought to- 
gether who do not know each other even by 
name, and are left to their own devices. 
The dresses are gorgeous, but the tea is fre- 
quently weak and cold. The tea giver 
thinks only of having crowded rooms, and 
the result is boredom. People who speak 
their secret thought express a great dislike 
for ‘‘teas,’’ but still they frequent them 
because it is the thing to do. 

How different is all this from the inti- 
mate, delightful hour the Englishwoman 
gives to her friends over the fire in the 
twilight with the teacups! With us the tea 
has no meaning except the commercial one 
of paying social debts in cheap fashion. In 
England the “ five o’clock”’ grew out of the 
necessities of the climate, where fog and 
damp render a cup of the excellent home 
brew peculiarly refreshing in the late after- 
noon, at an hour when the mistress of the 
house has not yet put herself into her even- 
ing finery and is in a mood to talk witha 
few friends who have chanced to drop in. 
With us it is a mere fashion, created and 
maintained by the imitative habit. 

‘‘The day in’’? and ‘‘the at home”’ are 
but different phases of the formal tea, and 
the result is nil so far as meeting one’s 
friends or enjoying the company of the host- 
ess is conterned. They have almost killed 
friendship of the old, intimate sort, for the 
idea of keeping up intimacy when people 


» meet only on such occasions is absurd. All 


the bars and fences are up against real in- 
tercourse, and its place is filled by a little 
meaningless chat. People on these occa- 
sions seem to lose all the wit or power of 
entertaining of which they are naturally 
possessed, because there can be no good 
talk or genuine intercourse in a crowd. 
The real effect of all these things is seen in 
next morning’s paper, when the social event 
is noticed at length, with the names of the 
prominent people who were present. 

These artificialities, not in accord with 
the genius of the people, have killed the 
charm of the old, free, simple ways that 
existed in this country only a score of years 
ago. Then people of culture and good 
breeding came together on the plane of sym- 
pathy and kindred tastes. The refined cir- 
cle was the only one that money alone could 
not penetrate. It had a code of manners 
inhering in its own nature, and it instinct- 
ively created its own laws. It dined, and 
supped, and visited as it chose, fearless of 
the newspaper reporter. The surroundings 
were less artistic but the intercourse was 
more real. Those were the days when 
charming old ladies in black silk gowns and 
pretty caps sat by the fireside knitting or 
sewing, and received their friends in that 
easy guise. Now there are no old ladies, 
or, if they exist, they live tucked away in 
upper rooms. They are no longer parlor 
ornaments. 

- On days of entertaining the home is 
turned out of doors. Hired waiters bring 
the feast from the great caterer, hired musi- 
cians play behind a screen of palms and 
flowers brought in by the florist. All could 
be done as well, if not better, in a public 
hall or hotel. So much of our social life is 
soulless because we have no standards above 
the imperfect imitation of the merest exter- 
nals of social usages in other countries. 
This puts the leading strings of our society 
into hands unworthy to hold them. The 
intelligence and mental charm of the finest 


wemen often go to the wall because they ! 


will not lower their ideals or struggle in the 
arena for success. 
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HORACE GREELEY’S CREED. 


In a collection of letters written by Horace 
Greeley and recently made public there is one 
of peculiar interest. It was written to a man 
who had complained to Mr. Greeley because 
he used the word Catholic when writing of 
members of the Roman fold. Moreover, the 
man accused the editor of seeking fame, wealth 
and power by advocating novel and unpopu- 
lar opinions. To this the great journalist re- 
plied thus: 


No man knows better than I do that ‘‘ all 
the kingdoms of this world’’ are to be ac- 
quired by just the opposite course from 
that I have chosen to pursue—by cottoning 
to whatever is established and popular and 
esteemed by the wealthy and powerful, and 
warring upon novelties and innovations. I 
think I understand the philosophy of suc- 
cess as well as you do and see why it is that 
“the Son of Man had not where to lay His 
head,’’ in an age and country which honored 
Herod, Pilate and Tiberius Cesar. But I 
think I see that there is something better 
worth living for than temporal power, popu- 
larity and riches—that God’s truth is still 
to be sought among the lowly, the despised 
and the outcast, and that whoso will serve 
God and bless man must be esteemed ex- 
actly as men of your stamp regarded Jesus 
of Nazareth eighteen centuries ago, namely, 
as a young man of rare abilities, high cour- 
age and blameless life, who might do vast 
good if He would only abandon His radical 
notions and low associations, and conform 
to the orthodox creeds and conservative in- 
stincts of His time. To me the stable and 
the manger that sheltered the infant Saviour 
are not dead, isolated records of what has 
been, but the symbols of a truth that is 
vital and impressive today. I have never 
assumed to act as ‘‘umpire’’ between war- 
ring sects. Ali I determine is what course 
is fair and just to allon my part. It is my 
duty to be a true catholic, which requires 
of me a larger charity and more compre- 
hensive faith than either Nice or Trent ever 
dreamed of. Briefly, my catholic church 
embraces all those who truly love God and 
live to enlighten and serve their fellowmen, 
no matter whether they believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the decrees of Trent, or 
never heard of either. 


eee 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS. 


The three vital questions that, beyond the 
present strife of parties and policies, now lie 
along the horizon like mountain ranges, to 
be scaled and overcome within the next po- 
litical generation, are first: the reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment of labor to meet the 
demands of American society in the new era 
into which we find ourselves by the mighty 
agency of labor-saving machinery. Second: 
the obligations and limitations of the com- 
mon Christian morality in government, as 
illustrated in our developing system of 
legislation for the protection of childhood 
and youth, the reformation of the criminal 
classes, the restraint of intemperance, sen- 
suality and all devices of beastliness, and 
the public oversight of great combinations 
that involve the very right of existence to 
millions of people. Third, education, in- 
cluding therein that mental, moral and in- 
dustrial training of the younger third of our 
population for good citizenship which shall 
overcome the foul combination of ignorance, 
superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity and vice 
which, under the name of illiteracy, is the 
pestilent slough at the bottom of every 
American community and the chronic peril 
of the republic. The young man or woman 
that studies, thinks, talks, votes and lives 
in view of the speedy coming to the front of 
these mighty issues will be wise betimes. 
And the noblest political ambition of any 
young American in view of public life should 
be, within the next twenty years, to have 
the right to demand a hearing from the 
minority that rules upon each and all these 
vital problems, on whose outcome the des- 
tiny of this republic and the western con- 
tinent in the twentieth century will depend. 
—Rev. A. D. Mayo. } 
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You will discover what a number of things 
you can do without when you have no money 
to get them.— Thackeray. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Saree », EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: 
_ We did not get very 
far with our anniver- 
saries last week, did 
we? In fact, we left 
the most important 
ones untouched — 
Christmas and New 
Year’s. Christmas is 
: 2 the Children’s Day 
et ; evermore. I heard a 
beautiful Christmas sermon, which gave 
the lessons of Christ’s childhood. OnChrist- 
mas Eve I went to a church where a white- 
haired gentleman kindly showed the chil- 
dren magic lantern pictures of scenes in the 
life of our Saviour. When the picture of 
Christ blessing the children was thrown 
upon the screen I thought—thatis just what 
He is doing every year now on Christmas 
Day, blessing millions of children with 
hearts of joy and gifts of love! Iam glad 
we keep every year one happy day and call 
it after the name of Christ. 
The day was not kept much when your 
grandfathers and I were young. When I 
was a small boy I wrote this in my journal: 


Saturday was Christmas. On this memora- 
ble day many, I suppose, have a day of feast- 
ing as we do on Thanksgiving. I have had 
one Christmas present, from ——, an artificial 
potato, which I believe is made of sugar, 


_ I think that was the first Christmas pres- 
ent I ever received. It is acurious fact that 
after all these years my most notable pres- 
ents this season are of similar character— 
not potatoes, but savoring of the same ma- 
terial of which that early gift was believed 
to have been made. One was a package of 
delicious ‘‘ walnut creams,”’ evidently from 
some children who noted the Corner refer- 
ence to them some weeks ago—I am so glad 
now I wrote it! The other was a basket of 
dates brought by a boy who must have 
known our chronological subject last week 
—no ‘‘ dry dates’’ either, but specially pre- 
pared and sweetly suited to one’s taste! I 
happened in at three or four places almost 
simultaneously with Santa Claus, and saw 
handsome and useful gifts—books, bags, 
bicycles, sleds, skates, stamp albums, a lit- 
tle typewriter, and I know not what. Just 
now comes an after-Christmas letter: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I wish you could see 
my magic lantern. I have more tools now, 
and they are very useful. Imake chairs, beds, 
picture frames, stools and easels. I was mak- 
ing some runners to a doll’s double-ripper and 
my knife slipped and made a deep cut in my 
finger. Next time I will use my new chisel 
and won’t cut me. Your loving Epwarp. 


If I ever go near that boy’s home I will 
certainly call and see his lantern and his 
-tool chest. Such things will be enjoyable 
all through the year, long after my creamed 
walnuts and sugared dates are gone. This 
is a good place to mention a valuable gift I 
have had the past year. You remember my 
present to myself last Christmas of a Cen- 
tury Dictionary and revolving bookcase— 
bought with the proceeds of my boyhood’s 
investmentinthe Savings Bank. Well, with 
the balance left I bought a photograph al- 
bum and placed it on the top of the case. It 
is exclusively for pictures of Cornerers. 
It contains a beautiful collection of happy 
faces. Here is a group of four little broth- 
ers, then one of three children beyond the 
sea, a boy standing beside his mother, etc. 

One picture has a sad story. Do you re- 
member the boy on the canal boat whom I 
saw in New Jersey in 1889? (See Corner, 
Woy. 7, Dec. 5, 1889, Feb. 27, 1890). He 
wrote us one letter. A Rhode Island boy (I 
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think) sent him the Youth’s Companion, and 
I have not heard from him since. When in 
New Jersey this summer I watched the canal 
but did not see him or the ‘'606.’’ I wrote 
him and received reply—from his brother: 


Dear Friend: ...My brother is dead. It 
will be three years this coming December he 
was killed on arailroad. He was coasting on 
a hill when he was run over by a train. ... 
He did not have to suffer long. . . . We were 
sorry to hear that you look for Charlie when 
you was in Dover and did not see him. We 
have had his photograph taken out of a group 
of school children and I am going to send you 
one. I often heard my brother talk about you 
and how you walk with him on the toepath. 
If you ever come to Jersey again I hope you 
will comeup here. With love and best regard 
from my parents and myself and hoping to 
hear from you soon again, from your friend. 


Who can tell how much good the thought 
of a friend in another part of the country 
and the weekly visits of the Youth’s Com- 
panion did that boy in the last year of his 
young life? 

Anniversary days—they are constantly 
coming to our homes, in the birthday of one 
Cornerer or another. Read the following: 


ForEST GROVE, ORE, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a mem- 
ber of the Corner. I read it every Sunday. 
There is a Keeley Institute in this town. 
There are a great many patients and all that 
take the treatment clear through go away 
well. Iam nine years old. 

Yours truly, Horacz T. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I be a Cornerer? I 
enjoy the Corner very much. Iam nine years 
old. My birthday was on Valentine’s Day. 

Yours truly, HELEN G. 


Romeo, MicuH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: lameight yearsold.. How 
is Kitty Clover? [Very well, I thank you, 
although I have.not seen him since three 
o’clock this morning, when he tame to my 
window and asked me to come to the front 
door and let him in!—Mr. M.] How did you 
like the World’s Fair? We caught two mice 
today. It snowed today. I have never seen 
snow before except on the mountains. I 
used to live in California. Have you been to 
California? [No, but I want to go there very 
much.—Mk. M.] 

From your little friend, Ray O. 


SHELBY, ALA. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lam six years old. I had 
a birthday party yesterday for the little girl 
or boy whose birthday it was. I would like to 
know whose birthday it was that I celebrated. 
{I think I know!—Mr. M.] We had some lit- 
tle red candies and a white candy. We played 
a game called magic music. I have been to 
Sunday school every day since I began. I 
wrote this myself. LENA C. 


This letter is evidently from an older girl 
and explains itself: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am looking for a verse 
or verses that I can give to a boy friend on his 
twentieth birthday. He has just graduated 
from our high school, is thoroughly interested 
in bicycling, baseball and music. Do you 
know anything suitable for one trait or an- 
other that you can send me? Yours truly. 


After a long search I could find nothing 
better than this. It has lain in my drawer 
a long time, and will serve as my New Year 
greeting to other Corner boys who are al- 
most men! If any of you have the same 
lines in your scrap-books or portfolios, 
please tell me the author: 


The years have rolled, and you are old— 
Twenty years old today ; 

O that I had some words of gold 
To strew along your way. 


No longer boy, I wish you joy 
As now in truth a man; 

Man’s life is work and not a toy— 
So work where’er you can. 


Man’s life’s a race—with steadfast pace 
Keep on in light or dark; 

With earthly courage, heavenly grace, 
Press toward the highest mark. 


Man’s life’s a song amid the throng 
Oppressed by grief and care; 

Make music both with heart and tongue, 
And so your brothers cheer. 


Man’s life’s a fight for true and right, 
Against the false and wrong; 

Stand boldly, then, in Jesus’ might— 
“Young man, I write, be strong!” 


Mr. MARTIN. 
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A pure cream of tartar powder, 


evelands 


Makes 
delicious |; 
hot 

breads 


for 


breakfast. 
** Absolutely the Best.” 


Is called for in the latest recipes of 
Marion Harland, 


Author of “(Common Sense in the Household.” 


Mrs. Rorer, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of *‘ Economical Housekeeping.”’ 


Mrs. Dearborn, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. 


Mrs. Lincoln, 
Author of ‘‘ Boston ’’ Cook Book. 

Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FREF, 
Ask your grocer fer acopy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y¥. 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 
If you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a Slice. 


Pie is generally considered “‘sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 
has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
quired. All this is unnecessary now, for with 


NONE-SUCH. 


| CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT 


| the mostappetizing pies can be made as quickly 
| asa batch of biscuit. The quality is surpassing 
| too. Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full | 
| size one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents. 


| MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. | 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
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CHOCOLATE 
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World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
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yi 
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!\ BREAKFAST COCOA, 
|\PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
\GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOGOLATE, 
COCOA BUTTER, 

For ‘‘ purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.’ 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 


or Home. World’s Fair and other 
interestin cup iect. Send 3c¢. pare for Catalogue. 
R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 21. Gen. 4: 3-13. 


CAIN AND ABEL, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


So far as we can learn in the book of Gene- 
sis, God spoke to three persons only in the 
first twenty centuries of human history: to 
Adam, Cain and Noah. To each He pro- 
nounced asentence of condemnation for evil 
doing, though in the case of Noah the judg- 
ment fell on mankind, while he and his fam- 
ily escaped. These three revelations mark 
successive degrees of sin. One purpose of the 
writer or compiler of the first book of the Bible 
seems to have been to show how man fell 
further and further from innocence into sin. 
Adam and Eve rejected the love of God, and 
were driven out of the garden in Eden. Their 
oldest child rejected human affection, and 
was driven out of Eden itself. When the 
wickedness of men increased till God made a 
revelation to Noah, mankind were swept off 
from the face of the earth. 

The revelation to Adam after the fall showed 
how sin alienates man from God. The reve- 
lation to Cain shows how sin alienates man 
from his brother. These are the successive 
steps disclosed:. 

1. Coldness in worship. It seems to be fairly 
implied in the narrative that Cain brought his 
offering to God slowly and reluctantly; and it 
is not said that he brought the best he had. 
Abel brought the ‘‘firstlings’”’ and the “‘ fat- 
nesses ’’-—the choicest of his possessions—and 
with so hearty a spirit that God looked on 
both him and his offering with favor. There 
is a truth of abiding value in that fact. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘ God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.’”’ The word he uses is hilaros. It 
means that the spirit of the offerer who so 
brings a gift to God as to win His favor isa 
whole-souled, buoyant spirit, confident of be- 
ing in sympathy with God. 

Here is the contrast at the outset between 
Cain and Abel. It is not in the things offered. 
Each brought specimens of what he possessed. 
But it was in the spirit of the worshipers.’ 
Abel brought his saerifice with a free and joy- 
ful faith. Cain brought his with unloving, 
constrained mind. Whoever worships as Cain 
did is in peril. When love to God fails love 
to men will die also. 

2. Envy of one enjoying God’s favor. The 
elder brother was out of sorts with himself 
and would not admit that the cause was in 


himself. No offensive word was spoken by 
Abel. We do not know that he said anything 


to Cain. But Cain saw that his brother’s of- 
fering was accepted, while his was rejected. 
How he saw it we do not know. It was 
enough that God and Abel were agreeing to- 
gether and were against him. Swift resent- 
ment found expression in his sulky counte- 
nance. If that was the first exhibition of 
envy, it was wonderfully like the common 
experience of it today. It is mirrored in 
every community, in homes, in schools, in 
business relations and in society. One is a 
favorite with his fellows, at peace with God, 
hopeful in meeting difficulties and, therefore, 
happy in expecting to overcome them, some- 
times. careless of his brother’s or neighbor’s 
mood. That brother or neighbor nurses a 
morose, jealous disposition, is perhaps sensi- 
tive because of poverty, the lack of personal 
beauty or mental attainments. He will not 
look at the reasons in himself which prevent 
him from being happy, but every success of 
the other irritates him. He thinks, ‘‘ Why is 
my brother fortunate and I miserable? What 
right has he to the favor which is denied to 
me?” Christ characterized this spirit by say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

3. Anger at the disclosure of one’s own evil 
character. God appealed to Cain’s better na- 
ture. “If thou dogst well, shalt thou not be 
accepted?’’ His preference for Abel was no 
arbitrary choice. If Cain’s heart had been 
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right, he would have enjoyed the favor of 
God. The fact that he did not showed that 
sin was crouching like a wild beast ready to 
spring on him. But Cain was not yet over- 
come of evil. He might yet conquer that evil 
spirit which threatened him. ‘‘ Unto thee is 
its desire, but thou shouldest rule over it.’’ 
[R. V. margin.] 

That was a gracious moment, such as has 
come to many a man who has begun to hate 
his brother or neighbor, when he heard. the 
kind persuasion of the Holy Spirit to beat 
down the temptation. Butif he cherishes the 
evil spirit he is in constant danger. The next 
step is: 

4, Murder. It is already in his heart. ‘‘ Who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer.” He 
only waits for an opportunity. An irritating 
incident, a hasty word, may fan the embers 
into sudden flame that will enwrap the soul 
and destroy it. Such an opportunity came to 
Cain. He talked with Abel—we do not need 
to be told on what subject. There was but 
one, that about the ways in which their sacri- 
fices had been received. We can imagine 
the bitter accusations, the scorn and hate 
which the wicked elder brother poured on the 
younger. Then the final, fatal act followed. 
The murderous spirit culminated in the awful 
deed. ‘‘ Cain rose up against Abel his brother, 
and slew him.” 

5. Punishment. The statement of it includes 
vs. 9-15. Cain showed himself a liar, and a 
liar to God. ‘‘I know not,” he said, ‘‘ what 
has become of Abel.’’ He disavowed any ten- 
der fraternal ties, any sense of responsibility 
for his brother. ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 
That changed relation with men was a terri- 
ble punishment. He cared no longer for his 
brother. Who would henceforth care for Cain? 
Byen inanimate things became his enemies. 
The very ground which had received Abel’s 
blood cried out to God against him. God 
cursed him. Men, in his distempered thought, 
were hunting for his life. 

AN very practical application of this story 
may often’ be fitly made in households of 
children. Those who live constantly together 
sometimes early feel the temptation to hate 
the brother or sister who seems more fortu- 
nate than they. Brothers grow apart by the 
pressure of these feelings. Harsh words break 
forth. Wounds are often made in childhood 
which are never healed. Whoever hates an- 
other has removed the barriers in his own 
soultomurder. Other barriers remain. Fear 
of penalty, public opinion, personal attach- 
ments, policy, withhold the hand from the 
deed which the heart prompts. Children may 
not recognize this disposition as the spirit 
of Cain. They would shrink back afraid from 
the enemy crouching at the door of the heart 
if they better understood its character. But 
they should be earnestly taught that hatred 
cherished is murderous and leaves them with- 
out protection, with inward principle de- 
stroyed, should opportunity suddenly favor 
crime. 

There is a broader significance to this early 
story of a brother’s crime. It shows that men 
were under obligations to love and serve one 
another from the beginning. By the most 
primitive divine law the man who repudiates 
his responsibility to love his fellowman is a 
criminal. 

It shows, too, the divine long-suffering and 
compassion. ‘‘ God appointed a sign for Cain, 
lest any finding him should smite him.’”? Even 
to the murderer, crushed. under the weight of 
his punishment, God gave something to re- 
mind him of the divine protection, as He gave 
the promise to Eve that her seed should 
bruise the serpent’s head and the rainbow as 
a sign to Noah and his descendants. The 
death of Abel is the early revelation of that 
evil spirit.in the human heart which culmi- 
nated in the record of John, ‘‘ He came unto 
His own, and they that were His own re- 
ceived Him not.” Cain is the first-born son 
of the first mother, the contrast to that only 
begotten Son who in the fullness of time was 
born of a woman; and the divine record of the 
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revelations of God to men does not close till 
the two contrasted characters are placed over 
against each other. ‘‘ This is the message 
which ye heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another: not as Cain was of 
the evil one, and slew his brother. ... He 
that loveth not abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer. . . . Hereby 
know we love, because He laid down His life 
for us.”’ 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Materials for illustrating the lesson: Pic- 
ture of a shepherd and sheep, eut from a Sun- 
day school paper or Quarterly, or found in a 
box of toy animals. If nothing else is avail- 
able, a lamb may be traced from any picture 
ahd cut out in white cardboard, and a shep- 
herd’s crook may stand for the shepherd. Cut 
from labels on canned goods, or from other 
sources, pictures of corn, other grains and 
vegetables to show Cain’s occupation. 

Blackboard work: Two squares to show 
two altars. Mark off with irregular lines to 
suggest stones. Two hearts, drawn near the 
altars, marked as suggested in the lesson. 

Begin the lesson by talking with the chil- 
dren about the Christmas gifts made and re- 
ceived. Ask them to think of the gifts that 
gave mamma and papa most pleasure. Were 
they not the little things which were made by 
the children? Why? Because the gifts which 
you make for your own mother are made big 
by the love that is put into them. Tell about 
the mother who had many fine gifts of gold 
and silver and china from her friends, but” 
who liked best of all the calendar which her 
little boy painted. She saw in the leaves and 
holly berries, which the little fingers had 
worked so hard to make beautiful, the signs 
of her little boy’s love, and that made it a 
precious gift to her. 

How many children made something for 
mamma? Did you work hard to make it? 
Were you happy in doing it? Why? Is it 
not because you love mamma best and you 
wish to show her how much you love her? 
Were you not willing to stop your play to 
work for, her? Love always likes to give and 
do the best things for those who are dear. 
Your gift shows your love. In the old days 
people tried to show their love to God by 
offering gifts to Him. 

A man who loved much would offer the 
best thing he had. In the home of Adam and 
Eve two brothers grew up together. They 
lived together, but their hearts were very dif- 
ferent and their work was different. Abel 
was ashepherd. (Pin on the board a picture 
of a shepherd and the sheep, cut from paper.) 
Cain was a farmer. What would he raise? 
(Pin on the other side of the board pictures of 
fruits and vegetables.) Write Abel’s name on 
one side and Cain on the other. When Abel 
wished to make an offering, what would he 
have to give? What would Cain’s gift be? 
(Draw two squares to suggest the two altars. 
Mark off the squares irregularly to indicate 
the rough stones.) Would the offering of veg- 
etables on Cain’s altar be as good a gift as 
Abel’s sheep? Yes, but the Lord looks not on 
the value of the gift but on the heart. (Draw 
a heart under Abel's altar and print in it Love.) 
God was pleased with the gift which love of- 
fered. (Draw under Cain’s altaz another heart 
and printin it Vo Love.) Whenthereisnolove 
in the heart all kinds of bad thoughts are sure 
to come in. Love is not there to close the 
door. A bad thought of envy came into Cain’s 
heart. (Write above the words Vo Love in larger 
letters Envy.) And envy almost always grows 
into something worse. It fills the heart full 
of hate. (Write Ha‘e in heavy letters over 
the other words.) When any heart is full of 
hate it prompts to terrible deeds. Show to 
what Cain’s feeling led. dj 

There was a wrong feeling in Cain’s heart 
when he made an offering with no love in it. 
Was it a real gift? (Write above his altar, 
No gift. Above Abel’s altar write, The true 
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gift.) Wet the.children read from the board as 
the teacher points, Love in the heart makes the 
true gift. Show how this applies in the giv- 
ing of, our pennies in church or in Sunday 
school, and also in the making of gifts to each 
other. (Draw a heart above Abel’s altar, or 
pin a paper heart upon it.) The gift which 
God loves is the gift with which the heart 
goes. Our gifts may be small and poor, but 
our hearts may be great with love, and that 
makes a good gift. Teach this verse in clos- 
ing: ; 
What can I give Him, poor as I am? ; 
If I were a shepherd I’d give Him a lamb, 


If I were a wise man I’d do my part; 
What can I give Him? Give Him my heart. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Jan, 14-20. Will You Give Yourself to 
God? Luke 15: 11-24; 2 Cor. 5: 18-6: 2. 
Can this be done more than once? What does 

self-dedication involve? Parental dedication? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


= 


Srey wise: Ux en 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan. 21-27. In What Are We Our 
Brothers’ Keepers? Rom. 14: 13-23; 15; 1-3, 

We are not our brother’s keeper to the 
extent of relieving him from responsibility for 
his belief and conduct. “To his own Master 
he standeth or falleth.’”’ Neither can our re- 
sponsibility for him permit his becoming a 
tyrant over us. We are not to surrender to 
any one the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. But most of us are less likely 
to err on this side than we are to fall short of 
fulfilling our real and untransferable obliga- 
tion to all linked to us by the ties of human 
and Christian brotherhood. Take first matters 
of faith. We little realize how much the 
strong, sunny confidence in God of one soul 
strengthens the faint-hearted who come within 
the reach of its influence. On the other hand, 
the collapse of a man who has been looked 
upon as a believer, by just so much as he was 
respected, impairs the faith of others. How 
many timid, wavering souls were steadied and 
buoyed up by the exalted faith of Phillips 
Brooks! It is much the same in matters of 
conduct. We are all of us imitators. The 
stronger personality dominates us. He sets 
the pace in a great many customs and fash- 
ions. Said a Sunday school scholar in my 
hearing this week, ‘‘I feel it to be important 
for me to have my lesson well learned every 
week, for I know there are those in the class 
who look upon me in a certain way as a 
leader.” 

Is not this one of the strongest motives that 
can be urged to a true life? If Christianity 
does not appeal to us on the ground of its per- 
sonal value to us, it ought to because our 
espousal of it may make a vast difference with 
our brethren. ‘‘ For their sakes,’’ said Jesus, 

“T sanctify Myself.” He knew that one sin- 
gle doubt of God’s goodness, one single de- 
parture from the straight way, would prevent 
Him from being the perfect Saviour that He 
was. - There must often have been times when, 
fiercely tempted, He was braced in the strug- 
gle, not alone by the thought of the harm 
which yielding would bring to Himself, but 
by its awful effect upon those who were loy- 
ing Him and watching Him. How good it 
would be if in all our relations to others, as 
we touch sorrowing lives, lonely lives, tempted 
lives, we tried to fulfill the obligations of 
brotherhood as Jesus has illustrated it for us. 

Parallel verses: Lev. 19: 17; Deut, 23: 19; 
Prov. 17: 17; Isa. 41: 6; Matt. 5: 23, 24; 12: 
50; 18: 5, 6, 15, 21, 22, 34, 35; Luke 10: 29-37; 
John 1: 41, 42; Rom. 12: 10; 1 Cor. 8: 18; 1 
Thess. 5: 25; 2 Thess. 3: 14,15; 1 Peter 2: 17; 
1 John 3: 16-18; 5: 16. 


 — 


A great blow has befallen English Presby- 
terians by the unexpected death of Dr. W.S. 
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Swanson, widely known in missionary circles 
through his splendid service as one of. the 
founders of the Amoy Missionin China. Since 
his return to England a few years ago, on the 
completion of twenty years’ faithful toil, he 
strenuously devoted himself to the advocacy 
of Chinese missions, and was in constant re- 
quisition by all religious bodies throughout 
Great Britain. Current with his death comes 
the disappointing news that the two col- 
leagues who were carrying on his work at 
Amoy, Drs. M’Leish and Lyall, have both 
broken down in health and are returning 
home, the former unfortunately retiring from 
foreign service. 


—— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
CHRISTMAS IN NEW MEXICO MISSIONS. 


The center of our Congregational home 
missionary work in New Mexico is at Albu- 
querque. Here we have one church and three 
Mexican schools, with two ministers, a super- 
intendent and six teachers. All the other 
denominations having work in the Territory 
have likewise grouped tbeir forces chiefly at 
this point, and the religious atmosphere is 
cosmopolitan enough to warrant a session of 
the Parliament of Religions in Albuquerque. 
At the Lutheran church a Catholic plays the 
organ, while at the Catholic church the organ- 
ist and bass are Jews, who are influential in 
their own sect, and Protestant singers were 
secured to help swell the glory of their Christ- 
mas exercises. 

Rey. A. B. Cristy, pastor of the first Con- 
gregational church in Albuquerque, sends us 
an interesting account of the Christmas serv- 
ices in our New Mexican missions in this 
vicinity. First came Mrs. L. A. Collings’s 
Mexican school, held in the New West acad- 
emy, where she is ably assisted by her daugh- 
ter. The lights were so placed+that the tree 
was glorified, with its abundant store of good 
things from the ladies of Newport, R. I., and 
Evanston, Ill. The dark-skinned audience 
was in shadow, yet their faces were located 
easily by the shining rows of teeth that the 
smiling mouths disclosed, for all were exceed_ 
ingly happy. The deep religious tone of the 
program showed the missionary spirit of the 
teachers, yet the cheerful rendering of each 
part and the evident love between teacher 
and scholar kept joy in the foreground. One 
sweet little voice came from a girl of a dozen 
years, whose face was a bit of sunshine in 
spite of the fact that it was a mass of pock- 
marks. One of the difficulties in teaching 
Mexicans is to persuade them that their audi- 
ence is entitled to hear what they say. Here- 
tofore it has been more like pantomime than 
recitation, but this year the children spoke so 
loudly and distinctly that all in the room 
could hear. 

The new schoolhouse at Barelas was so 
crowded that we feared we should have to 
stay outside with those who were looking in 
the windows by turns, and when we entered 
wesaw a pyramid of dusky faces that stretched 
from the platform until it seemed to go up 
through the ceiling at the rear. The program 
here was more varied and of greater length, 
for these children haye been under our train- 
ing the longest. All the exercises that we 
heard were in English, as that is quite well 
understood on this side the Rio Grande. As 
we watched Miss Pratt and her assistant, Miss 
Overman, they seemed like hostesses in their 
own home, and, indeed, they live in cozy 
apartments in the same building with the 
school. 

The bright rooms and high ceiling were in 
decided contrast with the former quarttérs on 
Christmas nights, for in the old rooms we 
used to get our hands black with the coal box 
on one side and our backs white with the 
walls behind, to say nothing of the low ceiling 
and smoky lamps. Religion, patriotism and 
Santa Claus were delightfully mingled, and 
the astonishment grew more and more as we 
heard ‘the same children take part in a dozen 
exercises without prompting. 
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The next evening Superintendent Ashmun 
and I went across the river to Ranchos de 
Atrisco, where Miss Ida Frost of Cambridge, 
Mass., is the teacher, with Miss Lamson as 
assistant and Rey. L. M. Ford as missionary, 
Most of the exercises here were in Spanish, 
so we had to guess at what we did not know 
This is our youngest mission and, from a re- 
ligious standpoint, the most promising of re- 
sults. Mr. Ashmun tried to talk to them 
through an “‘interrupter,” but could not keep 
the thread of his ideas, and yielded to the 
superior attractions of the well-laden tree. 
If those who so kindly sent the gifts for these 
people could see the unaffected happiness with 
which they receive them, they would under- 
stand the meaning of “joy” as perhaps they 
do not now. 

‘On Sunday night our church in Albuquerque 
was packed to its utmost because there was a 
new idea in Christmas decoration. The chair- 
man of the committee was an architect, and 
he had realized his conception of a hillside 
with an adobe stable, surrounded by woods, 
over which hung the star, and within the 
stable a manger. The Sunday school, instead 
of receiving presents, brought their gifts to 
the manger by classes. Someof the little ones 
had made special sacrifices to earn their own 
gifts. In one family four children gave up 
butter, sauce and all dessert at dinner for two 
weeks. They bought candy, oranges, apples 
and other eatables, and it was asource of anx- 
iety to the mother lest they should be tempted, 
beyond their strength, to eat up their pur- 
chases. All fear was put to rest by the young- 
est, a boy of four, who said, ‘‘ Why that would 
be a great way to do, to buy Jesus a present 
and then go and eat it all up.” 

Superintendent Ashmun has spent three 
weeks in White Oaks, N. M., and, as a result 
of his meetings, Christians representing nine 
denominations were revived, new converts 
came forward and the church, which has been 
greatly discouraged, was replaced by a new ~ 
organization, with forty-one members. Su- 
perintendent Ashmun has also held meetings 
with Rev. J. H. Heald, at Nogales, Ariz., and 
gives a hopeful report of that field. The past 
year has been full of discouragements to our 
New Mexican missions, but the Christmas 
time has shown us that God has blessed the 
work above what we had dared to ask or 
think. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


Canon Scott Robertson has published his 
annual summary of British contributions to 
foreign missionary work. The grand total for 
1892 reaches the sum of $6,815,765, which is 
about $300,000 less than the contributions of 
the preceding year, but shows an increase as 


compared with the figures of 1890. The de- 
tails of the year’s total are as follows: 
Church of England Societies ................c0000 $2,923,075 


Joint Societies of Churchmen and Noncon- 

A OUUMLS GS ele jets «snes stoic uboalia cote vale vinetsleriviaie sieielerere 1,023,275 
Nonconformist Societies in England and Wales, 1,771,980 
Presbyterian Societies in Scotland and Ireland, eke 


Roman Catholic Societies.........02.secescetenees 


Miss Florence Nightingale, in an English 
periodical, depiores the wretched sanitation in 
the rural districts of India. No attention is 
paid to the water supply, and stagnant ponds 
are allowed to exhale miasma everywhere. 
Miss Nightingale thinks that the educated 
classes should take up this matter and the In- 
dian associations interested in the materia] 
and social welfare of the people should organ- 
ize a system of health lectures to be given in 
the Indian villages. These should show the 
need of a better water supply, the carrying 
away of sewage, the diminution of overcrowd- 
ing. This may be an excellent plan, but, as 
the Christian Patriot pertinently says, there is 
an important condition necessary for the suc- 
cess of such lectures. The villagers listening 
to them must be able to understand them, 
and in their present state of ignorance this 
is seldom possible. Miss Nightingale’s sug: 
gestion, nevertheless, is one that the rew So 
cial Reform Association, which is beginning 
to do earnest work, would do well to con- 
sider. 
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Literature 


DER. DVORAK’S AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY. 


The Philharmonic Society in New York 
gaye a concert on Dec. 16 which was of spe- 
cial and more than local interest. One of 
its features was the appearance of the violin- 
ist, Henri Marteau, who played the difficult 
Brahms concerto in D major with wonder- 
ful skill and feeling and added a Bach fugue 
for violin solo. But it was rendered note- 
worthy conspicuously by the rendering of Dr. 
Dvorak’s new American symphony, entitled 
From the New World. Some competent 
critics call it the greatest symphonic work 
“ever produced in this country. It was com- 
posed in New York last year. 

An interesting critique in the New York 
Evening Post describes the composer’s 
method. Instead of introducing popular 
melodies native to and characteristic of our 
country in order to secure the genuine 
American quality for his work or drawing 
his inspiration from our great natural won- 
ders he has ‘‘ caught certain rhythmic turns 
and melodic intervals and allowed them to 
color his symphonic fabric here and there.”’ 
Such features, however, are not limited to 
American music yet they are so character- 
istic of it as to be suggestive of our nation- 
ality. 

The first movement of the symphony 
also is said to be American in the intensity 
of its energy and vivacity. There is an im- 
pressive sadness in other portions of the 
work which, the composer says, was in- 
spired by Longfellow’s Hiawatha. In the 
last movement themes already used are 
revived and blended in fresh combinations 
and are worked up into a supreme climax, 
thus also uniting all four parts of the sym- 
phony into one connected whole. 

The production was welcomed by a 
crowded audience which received it. with 
the most genuine enthusiasm. It is de- 
clared to be a new demonstration of the 
fact alleged by Dr. Dvorak’s admirers that 
he is ‘‘ the greatest living master of orches- 
tral form and coloring.’’ It is a permanent 
addition to the world’s musical master- 
pieces and the public at large will wait 
eagerly to hear it. Indeed, since the above 
lines were written it has been repeated here 
in Boston at one of the Symphony Concerts. 


BOOK EKEVIEWS. 
DR. JOHNSTON’S BOOK ON AFRICA. 


Dr. James Johnston, the author of Real- 
ity versus Romance in South Central Africa, 
is a Scotch physician living in Jamaica, 
W.1I., who between May 18, 1891, and Oct. 
10, 1892, made a journey, almost wholly on 
foot and with no white companions, for 
4,500. miles across the central region of 
South Africa, from Benguela on the West 
coast to Chinde at the mouth of the river 
Zambesi on the East. He was well fitted 
out, although he had to abandon or send 
back considerable portions of his equip- 
ment and now and then for weeks at a 
time he was very hard pressed by lack of 
proper food or water. He is one of the 
very few African explorers—so far as we 
can recall he is the only one of those who 
actually have crossed the continent—who 
have fitted out their own expeditions and 
have been wholly free from obligations to 
governments, scientific societies or com- 
mercial companies. He went in the same 
independent fashion in which one would 
decide to make a journey through England 
or our own country. Moreover, although 
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he penetrated and traversed some regions— 
e.g., the Ganguella and "Gorongoza coun- 
tries—where probably no white man ever 
set foot before and encountered some very 
savage and violent tribes he never had oc- 
casion to take a human life or to fire a 
shot at a man in anger or even in Self- 
defense. Nor did he even lose a carrier 
by death in spite of pestilence, famine and 
the thousand minor perils of the way. 
These certainly are most remarkable and 
honorable facts and they suggest many 
inferences about methods of exploration. 
They also prepare one to read with double 
interest the story which Dr. Johnston has 
to tell. 

His purpose was to study the conditions 
of life in Central Africa, in order to decide 
whether Christian black men from Jamaica 
may not be sent thither safely, and with 
reasonable prospects of success, as mission- 
aries and civilizers. He therefore jour- 
neyed not merely for adventure or as an 
explorer, but also to investigate climate, 
soil, products, resources, means of commu- 
nication, degrees of civilization or barbarism, 
and every other feature of the region of 
importance or interest. He made abundant 
notes, carried a camera and took many pho- 
tographs, some of which appear as the ex- 
cellent illustrations in his pages, and ac- 
complished his purpose triumphantly be- 
sides accomplishing much in collateral and 
unanticipated lines. He decided that his 
idea of the employment of black men from 
Jamaica as missionaries may be carried out 
successfully, if they are willing to begin as 
builders, planters, etc., gradually becoming 
itinerant preachers, and in time establishing 
missions. The process by which he arrived 


at this conclusion is interesting. But not 


the least.valuable work of his volume wil 
prove to be in throwing light upon the 
methods and results of missionary organiza- 
tions whose stations he visited and upon 
the operations of the British South African 
Company. He may expect severe language 
from those who are interested in preventing 
the truth from coming out, but if he can 
demonstrate his facts—and his statements 
certainly seem substantially impregnable— 
the eyes of some people ought to be, and 
will be, opened who are being imposed upon, 

He shows plainly the utter folly of Bishop 
Taylor’s and similar “ self-supporting ’’ mis- 
sions. Missionaries who must support them- 
selves in Africa, especially those who are 
new to the country and the life, simply can- 
not do any proper mission work. They are 
failures and are foredoomed to be. The 
missions of the English Brethren which he 
visited also are absolutely useless, he de- 
clares, and have been misrepresented scan- 
dalously in reports published at home be- 
cause if the truth were known funds would 
cease to flow in. The English Primitive 
Methodists also are throwing away money 
and lives for lack of common sense in apply- 
ingthem. The American mission at Cilumi 
in Bihe, the Wesleyan Methodist in Mashon- 
aland, the Blantyre mission of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the mission 
under charge of Monsieur Coillard in the 
Barotse valley are managed judiciously and 
ha¥e become more or less vigorous and use- 
ful. But all other stations visited by the 
author are either dead or dying and the rea- 
sons why are plain. He utters plenty of 
wholesome truth about the absurdity of 
sending out unfit or unequipped missiona- 
ries and the dishonesty of pretending that 
they have done and are doing great deeds. 
He insists too that in some instances they 
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have been ordered to falsify reports. There 
is nothing in what he states to weaken one’s 
faith in missions as such but a great deal 
to emphasize the duty of discriminating 
oversight. 
As for the British South African Com- 
pany, Dr. Johnston states as known to him 
facts which are most disgraceful to that or- 
ganization in respect to its policy, its meth- 
ods and its agents. Mashonaland evidently 
is no paradise and the territory of the com- 
pany is the worse for its existence. But 
with this we as Americans have no direct 
concern. The last chapters of the work em- 
body suggestions for the benefit of others. 
Dr. Johnston, who freely gave his medical 
help to the natives along his route, in one 
instance delaying his journey several weeks 
in order to check an epidemic, urges that 
missionaries be given some medical educa- 
tion but explains how thrown away is much 
of the medical learning which they now 
usually seek to acquire. He is opposed to 
sending out unmarried young women. His 
suggestions as to what explorers or other 
travelers should carry are invaluable, being 
the fruit of his own severe experience. His 
book has not a dull chapter in it, is so good 
that we should like to quote many pages, is 
illustrated finely, is pervaded by a manly 
and wholesome Christianity and is a work 
of permanent and standardimportance. Its 
chief defect is an occasional lack of explicit- 
ness, due to the familiarity of the writer’s 
mind with his subject. For instance, he 
does not state whether the French mission 


‘of M. Coillard in the Barotse valley is Prot- 


estant or Roman Catholic. The reader in- 
fers the former but cannot tell and wants to 
know. [Fleming H. Revell Co. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The more closely that one examines Clews 
to Holy Writ [American Tract Society. 
$1.50], by Mary L. G. Petrie, the more its 
value ag,an aid to the understanding of the 
Bible and the personal appropriation of 
Biblical truth becomes apparent, It is a 
plan for the study of the whole Bible in its 
historical order for three years. The Bible 
is divided into nine parts each of which 
takes four months of study. The volume 
is not a commentary but a carefully sys- 
tematized scheme for mastering the history, 
geography, biography, and spiritual teach- 
ings of the sacred volume, special heed 
being given to the preparation of the world 
for the coming of Christ, the revelation of 
God to mankind, and man’s relation to God 
in worship. Questions are supplied by an- 
swering which what has been learned may 
be fixed in the memory. The book is in- 
tended specially for use in Biblical study © 
in union with other students by correspond- 
ence in what are called Chronological Scrip- 
ture Cycle classes, but it may be used inde- 
pendently. The author exhibits good schol- 
arship, an unprejudiced judgment and gen- 
uine devotion to spiritual aims. The work 
is of English origin and the students thus 
far interested appear to be chiefly European 
but the book is adapted to do equal service 
anywhere. | 

In The Larger Life [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. $1.00] are eight sermons, published ~ 
as a message of affectionate farewell to his 
former parishioners, by Rev. H. A. Adams, 
who has recently abandoned the Episcopal 
Church for the Roman Catholic. Perhaps 
it is this exceptionally personal motive on 
the author’s part which prompted the in- 
sertion of his portrait. As for the sermons, 
they are clear, thoughtful and stimulating 
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although in no respect exceptional.——An- 
other volume of discourses is From Things 
to God [Thomas Whittaker. $1.50], by Rev. 
D. H. Greer, D. D., rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in New York. They possess 
the directness and fervor of extemporaneous 
utterance yet are well thought out and deal 
with vital and current themes in a strong 
and serviceable fashion. They are good 
samples of the excellent, practical and up- 
lifting preaching which is common in the 
American pulpit. 

Rev. Dr. C. D. Bradlee’s new volume is 
entitled Sermons for the Church [George H. 
Ellis. $1.25]. It contains twenty-five dis- 
courses, simple, earnest, dealing wisely with 
every day matters and inspired by a sincere 
Christian spirit untinged by anything of sec- 
tarianism. The preacher’s friends will en- 
joy the book and many others will be helped 
should they read it. Volumes of Chris- 
tian solace and cheer always are wanted and 
one from an English author, W. Robertson 
Nicoll, and called The Key of the Grave 
[Hodder & Stoughton. 3 sh.], contains a 
current of reflection at once soothing and 
inspiring enough to be welcomed where 
many other such attempts may have failed. 
Its value lies less in any novelty or special 
force of suggestion than in a kind of medi- 
tative mood which pervades it and a ten- 
derly sympathetic interpretation of many 
things human and divine which it exhibits. 

Dr. G. C. Lorimer prepared the substance 
of his little book, The Baptists in History 
[Silver, Burdett & Co.] to be used as an ad- 
dress at the Parliament of Religions at Chi- 
cago. In the introduction he gives an esti- 
mate of that great convention, speaking 
with a severity of some features which his 
praise of others hardly counterbalances. 
His essay proper is somewhat rhetorical but 
not lacking in scholarly ability and not in 
the least degree unpleasantly sectarian. It 
seems very well suited to its avowed pur- 
pose.— Rev. J. A. M’Clymont’s The New 
Testament and its Writers [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.75], an introduction to the 
study of the New Testament, appeared orig- 
inally as one of the series of Guild and Bible- 
Class Text-books issued by the Christian 
Life and Work Committee of the Church of 
Scotland. It states in a concise form the 
details of the authorship, date, character 
and contents of each New Testament book, 
It is adapted to do useful service while there 
is nothing in it which has not been pub- 
lished already. It is handsomely printed. 

Dr. M. G. Easton’s Illustrated Bible Dic- 
tionary [Harper & Bros. $1.50] is as com- 
plete and comprehensive as such a work 
in a single volume well can be. It also is 
- an example of generally good workman- 
ship. It contains all the maps, lists, tables, 
etc., which are important. It makes a hand- 
some and practically serviceable hand-book 
and at a comparatively low cost. But it 
speaks somewhat too positively here and 
there. For example it declares the Gospel 
of Matthew—instead of Mark—to have been 
probably written before the other synoptic 
Gospels, and it makes no mention of a possi- 
ble, not to say probable, original common 
to the three. Upon each of these points 
we regard the weight of the best critical 
evidence as against Dr. Easton. Moreover 
it declares the Gospel of Matthew to have 
been written in Greek, which seoms to be 
still an unsettled point, the argument for 
Aramaic not having been met conclusively. 
—The Revival Helper [S. Brainard’s Sons 
Co. 35 cents], compiled by C. W. Ray, is 
a hymn-book for Sunday school and prayer 
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meeting use of about the ordinary appear- 
ance and quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Barbary Coast [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00] is another of Dr. H. M. Field’s 
pleasant volumes of travel. In this instance 
his course lay more than ordinarily out of 
the beaten track and also through an in- 
herently interesting region. Dr. Field has 
an eye for the picturesque in either scenery 
or life, a quick appreciation of what is most 
significant in institutions and policies, and 
a trained and facile pen. The natural out- 
come is a graphic and instructive volume, 
which this certainly is. It has some good 
illustrations too. Mr. W. B. Lent’s two 
pretty volumes, called Gypsying beyond the 
Sea [A. D. F, Randolph & Co. $4.00], form 
one of the most agreeable of recent works 
of the same class with Dr. Field’s. The 
author has contented himself wisely with 
the description of his more striking sights 
and doings. He has imparted too much of 
the guide-book flavor to some portions by 
his detailed accounts of buildings but he 
has not done his book much harm. Itisa 
very enjoyable record of experiences worth 
being described. The illustrations are fa- 
miliar, for the most part, but are appropri- 
ate and good. 

Rousseau’s The Social Contract [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is a classic in its 
way in spite of many peculiarities in the 
author’s views which render him a more 
brilliant than safe counselor. There is 
much solid and permanently valuable mate- 
rial in it and this new translation, by Rose 
M. Harrington, which has notes and an in- 
troduction by Prof. E. L. Walter, is a con- 
venient and serviceable edition.—Prof. 
E. A. Bryan in The Mark in Europe and 
America [Ginn & Co, $1.00] reviews the 
discussions of the subject of early land ten- 
ure and his conclusion, that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence for believing in the existence 
of free and self governed village communi- 
ties practicing communal ownership of land 
and serving as the fundamental unit of Teu- 
tonic society, will surprise some readers but 
seems to be well supported. His volume is 
short but scholarly and full of interest. 

Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury [A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50], by Eliza- 
beth W. Latimer, is a carefully studied and 
interestingly written volume abundantly de- 
serving public attention. The author’s 
method is that of making important per- 
sonages and events—sovereigns and wars 
pre-eminently—her special themes and deal- 
ing with policies and results as they nat- 
urally are suggested. She has a candid 
spirit and much power of graphic portrayal 
so that her chapters are uncommonly reada- 
ble. No student of recent or current his- 
tory and politics in the field of Eastern 
Europe can afford to neglect the book. It 
contains nearly two dozen portraits.——The 
Private Life of the Romans [Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. $1.25] is by Harriet W. Pres- 
ton and Louise Dodge and belongs to the 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics. It is not 
a classic, however, but a useful help in com- 
prehending the Latin classics. It describes 
family and social life, food, clothes, travel, 
sports, agriculture, etc., and is illustrated , 
freely. Itis based upon thorough study of 
the best authorities, is trustworthy and is 
full of interest. 

At Long and Short Range [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. - $1.25], by W. A. Collins, is quite 
a good title for his book of reflections and 
observations upon all sorts of topics. They 
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are pleasant and mildly stimulating withou 
being strikingly fresh or powerful. Some 
of course border upon the commonplace and 
others, not as many but enough to save the 
book, have something in them that you 
think over a second time. It is an agreea- 
ble volume to have at hand for odd mo- 
ments, 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


We congratulate the readers of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra [E. J. Goodrich. $8.00] on its 
unusual promptness. It is on our desk a 
day or two ahead of time instead of a week 
or two late. Its quality is as high as ever. 
Rey, T. S. Potwin opens with a first paper 
on The Composition and Date of Deuter- 
onomy, arguing that the incident of the 
discovery of the book of the law is no evi- 
dence that Deuteronomy dates from late in 
the regal period and that the indications 
in the book itself confirm this view. Mr.. 
D. E. Snow furnishes a sketch of John Foster 
and Dr. G. R. Leavitt exposes some fallacies 
in Foster’s Views of Future Punishment. 
Rey. E. D. Weage sketches the history of 
Catholic Missions in California. Rev. J. M. 
Williams, D. D., reviews President Fair- 
child’s Elements of Theology elaborately. 
Prof. Edward Dickinson’s.The Golden Age 
of Italian Church Music, at once learned 
and entertaining, is perhaps the most strik- 
ing contribution to this number. The re- 
maining articles also are able. Rey. A. A. 
Berle opens a Semitic Department, on the 
latest results of discoveries in Assyriology 
which will be of substantial value. 

The reduction of the Forum to $3.00 a 
year and twenty-five cents a copy has not 
lowered its quality and will go far toward 
popularizing it. Economic questions re- 
ceive their share of attention—four out of 
the twelve papers, one on The Teaching of 
Recent Economic Experiences by David A. 
Wells, one on the Principle and Method of 
the Tariff Bill by Hon. W. L. Wilson, one 
on British Investors and Our Currency 
Legislation, and one on The New Sectional- 
ism by Prof. L. M. Keasbey. Literature 
may claim three other articles, S. G. Fisher’s 
Has Immigration Dried up Our Literature? 
Librarian A. R. Spofford’s Directions and 
Volume of Our Literary Activities, and 
G, H. Putnam’s Results of the Copyright 
Law. Other noticeable articles are Senator 
Hoar’s on Sumner and E, L. Pierce’s life of 
him, and D. G. Thompson’s favorable an- 
swer to the question Are Morals Improving 
or Deteriorating. But G. M. Royce’s paper 
on The Decline of the American Pulpit and 
Dr. Roosas’s and the three college presi- 
dents’ views of Foot-ball thresh out old and 
much worn straw. 

The committee of ten appointed by the 
National Council of Education at Toronto 
in 1891 on secondary schools has made its 
report, which is chiefly the work of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, and in the current 
number of the Educational Review [$3.00] 
Commissioner W. T. Harris discusses it at 
some length and with hearty approval. The 
other chief contribution this month is B. A. 
Hinsdale’s judicious and practical paper 
on The American School Superintendent. 
Articles on Greek and Barbarian by W. H. 
Norton, College and University in the 
United States by Charles Gross, The Status 
of Geography Teaching by J. W. Redway 
and The Study of Education at Edinburgh 
University are included in the number, as 
well as vigorous editorial, review and other 
departments. 

‘The frontispiece of the Century [$4.00] i 
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a copy of the spirited painting, The Jester, 
attributed to Franz Hals and a sketch of his 
career, in the series of Old Dutch Masters 
by T. Cole, accompanies it. Senator Dawes 
offers vivid reminiscences of Garfield and 
Conkling. Madison Grant furnishes a paper 
for sportsmen on The Vanishing Moose. 
Gustav Kobbé tells of Life in Minot’s Ledge 
Lighthouse. Morris Jastrow, Jr., shows 
how Assyrian discovery is indorsing the 
statements of the Bible. His article is illus- 
trated freely. Other valuable articles are 
Eve B. Simpson’s about Sir James Simp- 
son’s Introduction of Chloroform, Alice C. 
Fletcher’s Indian Songs, J. R. Lowell’s 
lecture on The Function of the Poet, and 
Madame Blanc’s George Sand. Miss Bates, 
Mr. Aldrich and several others supply short 
poems. The number contains fewer con- 
tributions than it sometimes has which 
stand out prominently from the others, but 
this certainly is the fact this time because 
the average excellence of allisso high. Of 
course the artistic work also is of the high- 
est order. 

In Harper’s [$4.00] Mrs. Sangster, C. G. D. 
Roberts and Annie Fields have poems, Mrs. 
Sangster’s—My Golden-Haired Laddie—be- 
ing exceptionally sweet and touching. W. 
St. C. Boscawen discusses Egypt and Chaldea 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries, with 
many illustrations. Germain Bapst furnishes 
a short and interesting paper on Captain 
Napoleon Bonaparte at Toulon. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis has boiled down his pamphlet into a 
magazine article on The Dutch Influence in 
New England. As hitherto, he weakens his 
argument by special pleading and claiming 
toomuch. EH. L. Weeks continues his graphic 
account of his tour through Persia, and 
there are many-pictures. An unsigned con- 
tribution on The Mission of the Jews is 
highly suggestive. R. H. Davis concludes 
his bright papers on London life and J. H. 


Browne writes about The Bread and Butter’ ’ 


Question. There-are several complete or 
partially complete stories, and the usual 
diversified addenda. j 

An attractive likeness of the late Edwin 
L. Bynner opens the New England Magazine 
[$8.00] and Dr. Hale has written a sketch of 
his life. Hon. H. A. Hill describes Boston 
and Liverpool Packet Lines entertainingly. 
C. E. Blake has a capital illustrated paper 
on Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Kate G. Wells 
one on Old Bumstead Place in Boston. Two 
other important but less characteristic con- 
tributions are N. N. Withington’s on the 
Swiss Referendum and Dr. J. W. Fewkes’s on 
The Graf Collection of Greek Portraits. The 
lighter contents are eminently readable and 
the issue is one of the best in the history 
of the magazine, which has been improving 
steadily for a long time. 


NOTES. 


— The will of the late Dr. Jowett, Master 
of Balliol, provides that his letters be burned 
and that Balliol College inherit the perpetual 
copyright of his writings. 

— The New York City free libraries need 
more books and an appeal for them has been 
made. The new branch in Harlem sometimes 
actually has no books on its shelves, all hay- 
ing been drawn out. 


— A new literary society, for the serious 
study of history, has been formed in Paris.” 
Itis to issue a new review. Each is to take 
its title from the Literary History of France. 
Gaston Boissier is president of the society. 

— The first monument to be erected in 
New York City norfh of the Central Park is a 
colossal bronze bust of the late General W.S. 
Haneoeck. Tt has a tranite base and stands 
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in Hancock Square at the intersection of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 123d Street. 


—— The French governmentis to give nearly 
the whole of its educational exhibit at the 
World’s’Fair to the State of New York, and 
also a pedagogic library, containing text-books, 
volumes of reference, etc. It will be kept 
upon the fifth floor cf the Capitol at Albany. 


-— A bronze medal apiece has been given by 
Director-General Davis of the recent World’s 
Fair to the members of the Chicago Hussars, 
which organization acted as his bodyguard in 
most of the ceremonies connected with the 
fair. One side of the medal bears the portrait 
of the giver and the other an inscription. 


—— An interesting relic owned by the Duc 
d’Aumale is the old Chantilly game book. It 
dates from the days of the Prince de Condé, is 
bound in red morocco and gold and contains 
the record of the game killed in the shooting 
season. After the murder of the Duc de Bour- 
bon it was stolen and has only recently been 
recovered. 


— Julien Gordon—Mrs. 8. V. R. Cruger— 
has recently lost her country house—Idlesse 
Farm at Bayville, L. I.—by fire and with it 
were burned most of her own manuscripts 
and one of an Italian novel which she was 
translating. But only the day before that of 
her new story, Poppaca, had been sent to her 
publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Student Publishing Co. Hartford, Ct. 
ETERNAL WORDS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews. pp. 239. $1.50. 


Century Co. New York. 
Sr. NICHOLAS, 1893. In two parts. pp. 480 and 960. 
$4.00. " 
THE CENTURY, MAY-OCTOBER, 1893. pp. 960. $3.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Vol.I. pp-1,060. $7.50. 


Maynard, Merrul & Co. New York. 
EVANGELINE. By H. W. Longfellow. pp. 110. 24 
cents. ; 

Merrill & Baker. New York. 
APPRENTICES TO DESTINY. By Lily A, Long. pp. 
- 848. $1.00. : 

James A. O?’Connor. New York. x 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 1893. Edited by Father 
O’Connor. pp. 380. $1.25. 
Elm Street Printing Co. Cincinnati. 
MOSES AND THE PENTATEUCH. By Rey. H. A. 
Johnston, Ph.D. pp.120. 50 cents. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

THE SPANISH PIONEERS. By C. F. Lummis. 
292. $1.50. 

AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 
pp. 293. $1.00. 


pp- 
By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
THE UNIVERSALIST REGISTER FOR 1894. Edited by 
Richard Eddy, D.D. pp.112. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


December. CHARITIES REVIEW.— RELIGIOUS RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


January. HARPER’S.— ROMANCE.— LIPPINCOTT’S.— 
CHILD-GARDEN.—ST. NICHOLAS.—M ASSACHUSETTS 
MEDICAL JOURNAL.— FORUM.— HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.—TREASOURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—BIB- 
LIOTHECA SACRA.—NEW ENGLAND.—BABYHOOD.— 
McCLURE’S.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—CENTURY. 
—ART AMATEUR.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—TRUTH. 
—DONAHOE’S.—OVERLAND MONTHLY.—ATLANTIC 
MonrTHLY.—NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GEN- 
EALOGICAL REGISTER. 


—<— 


CHRIST AND THE SOUL. 


. When thou turn’st away from ill 
Christ is this side of thy hill. 


When thou turnest toward good, 
Christ is walking in thy wood. 


When thy heart says, ‘‘ Father, pardon!” 
Then the Lord is in thy garden. 


When stern duty wakes to watch, 
Then His hand is on the latch. 


But when Hope thy song doth rouse, 
Then the Lord is in the house. 


When to love is all thy wit, 
Christ doth at thy table sit. 


When God’s will is thy beart’s pole, 
Then is Christ thy very soul. 
—George Macdonald, in the Spectator. 
Ee 


He is the most practical politician who 
shows his fellow-citizens, as the wise old 
sailor told his shipmates, that ‘‘ God has some- 
how so fixed the world that a man can afford 
to do about right.’—Ge rue William Curt’s, 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


While thousands of churches are holding 
annual roll-calls and suppers 1t is impossible 
to give space for more than the results of the 
year’s work and for new features in the ob- 
servance of the anniversary. 

The members of the church which uses 
monthly notices must be blessed with better 
memories or attention than most of their 
brethren. 

To raise any debt in these hard times is a 
matter for congratulation, but when the debt: 
is $47,750 and it is discharged in sixty days. 
the result almost passes belief. 

Brotherly love is likely to continue in a city 
where twenty churches offer their buildings 
to a church which has lost its own by fire. 

Watch meetings and sunrise prayer meet- 
ings grow in favor, 

“The pastor of —— Church has been inter- 
ested in municipal reform. . . . The church is. 
now enjoying a revival.” Is this a logical 
sequence ? 


AN IMPORTANT COUNCIL, 


For more than a generation the Fourth and 
Fifth Churches of Chiltonville, Mass., a suburb: 
of Plymouth, have been at odds, their edifices. 
standing almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other. The original trouble which led to the 
organization of the Fifth Church has long 
since ceased to exist, and for more than a. 
score of years attempts have been made by 
one church or the other, or by Pilgrim Confer- 
ence with which they are connected, to bring 
about a union, but in vain. 

A council called by the Fourth Church to 
consider the matter met in the meeting house 
of that church Nov. 14. It was composed of 
the churches of Pilgrim Conference, with sey- 
eral others. After arranging for a cordial in- 
vitation tu be extended to the Fifth Church to- 
unite with the Fourth in calling the council, 
adjournment was made to Jan. 2. After pa- 
tient and prayerful deliberation, the council 
appointed a committee, consisting of Rey. Drs. 
Reuen Thomas and A. H. Quint (moderator),. 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Shurtleff and Joshua Coit 
and Deacon A. J. Nutter, to draw up a result, 
which was adopted, the only member dissent-. 
ing being the pastor of the Fifth Church. The 
result recognizes the facts that by general 
consent there ought to be but one church in 
the community, that under existing circum-. 
stances there are a number of persons who 
cannot unite with either, that the division has. 
caused and continues to cause scandal and 
reproach to the Christian religion, and that 
all attempts to bring about union, including 
the endeavor of the council, have failed. The 
council therefore advises that, if a reasonable: 
number of persons from either or both churches. 
and from the community will unite in organ- 
izing a new church free from all complications 
with past proceedings, and if one or both of 
the present churches shall agree to transfer 
its property to the new organization, the per- 
sons approving the plan form a new church 
and call a council to recognize it as a Congre-. 
gational church. : 

The council advised that, if this plan should 
be followed; the churches of Pilgrim Confer-. 
ence should in due time withdraw recogni- 
tion, on the ground of schism, from either of 
the existing churches should either continue 
as au independent organization. The council 
commended heartily the Fourth Church for 
its efforts to bring about union, for its invita- 
tion to the Fifth Church to unite in calling a. 
council and for the willingness of its members. 
to act on any advice of both churches which 
might promote union. The council concluded 
by expressing its hope that the Christians of 
that community will at once take the necés- 
sary steps to organize a new church, to be 
called the Chiltonville Congregational Church, 
and this appears likely to be a happy issue 
out.of the long period of controversy. : 
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A HAPPY OUTCOME AT DETROIT. 

Some months ago a church was irregularly 
organized in one of the promising outlying 
suburbs of Detroit. A council was called and 
adjourned for ten days to investigate some 
questions of comity after receiving all other 
facts bearing upon the question. Under un- 
wise leadership the church was induced to go 
on without a waiting the council’s action, and 
was duly organized under the name of Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. It, of course, 
received no recognition at the hands of its 
sister churches whom it had treated with such 
discourtesy, and has found an independent 
career anything but agreeable or profitable. 
It has now squarely retraced its steps, con- 
fessed the fault, which was due more to others 
than itself, and called a new council of the 
same churches to consider the whole question 
over again. 

This council met Dec. 27, Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Davis moderator. The question of comity had 
meantime been adjusted and the way was 
open fully to recognize and fellowship the 
church, which was formally done. It starts 
anew with thirty-eight members and promises 
at no distant day to become self-supporting. 
It will, for the present, be cared for by the 
other churches in the way of pulpit supply. 

H. BE. B. 


THE OWATONNA (MINN.) MID-WEEK 

; : MEETING. 

Our former meetings differed in no respect 
from the ordinary prayer meeting, yet we 
were not satisfied. We determined on en- 
largement. The time was extended to one 
hour and a half. The range of vision and 
effort was also enlarged. We have now more 
prepared matter while still giving opportunity 
for impromptu effort. The prepared matter 
takes the form of Biblical biographies, charac- 
ter sketches of Christian worthies, historical 
narratives, short interpretations of parables 
and miracles, together with Scripture recita- 
tion, sacred solos and duets, Three commit- 
tees are appointed to serve one month—a com- 
mittee on service, on invitation, on fellow- 
ship. The pastor, in conference with the com- 
mittee on service, indicates the topic for each 


-night, also the development of each topic in a 


general way. A member of the committee 
then takes the outline for an evening and 
completes it by seeing the persons who are to 
take part, modifying the outline according to 
necessity and returns it ready for the printer’s 
hand. This outline is then printed on our 
weekly church bulletin of notices and dis- 
tributed Sunday morning and evening. The 
committee on invitation further distribute 
these and the committee on fellowship wel- 
come the people and introduce strangers. 

This much in general, but more specifically 
it must be noted that all the prepared parts 
are made to center about one theme. A sam- 
ple program may not be out of place. The 
general topic is Love’s Service. After the 
devotional services and general prayer we 
listened to a character sketch of Ruth, show- 
ing love’s work in the family and its reward. 
Following this was a dissertation on Mary 
and Martha, showing the differing forms of 
love’s service. After a solo fitting the topic 
biography of Florence Nightingale showed 
love in a still larger sphere of activity, 
and all the thought was brought to a climax 
by an exposition of the parable of the good 
Samaritan, 

_ The pastor presides and weaves all together 
if needed and gives ample time for impromptu 
remark and, more especially, prayer. Now as 
to results. The attendance is 1ncreasing four- 
fold. The responses to our requests to take 
parts are very generous, while the spirit of 
the meeting is delightful. Many not chureh 
members now attend. 
the plan are apparent. Many pedple have an 
opportunity to work. Many workers interest 
many friends. Prepared matter is more relia- 
ble than extempore remark. Beaten oil is 
easily carried home. Some dangers are evi- 
dent. The meeting must not become an en- 


Some advantages in” 
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tertainment. Everything must be held to the 
true idea of religious culture. Formality and 
stiffness must not stifle freedom. Intellectu- 
ality must not crowd out spirituality. So far 
we have avoided the dangers. Rap Any 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. E. Herrick gave this year their 
twenty-third New Year’s reception to the people of 
Mt. Vernon Church. 


The catholicity of Congregationalism finds good 
illustration in the spiritual antecedents of certain 
of the twenty-three new members received into the 
Allston church last Sunday. One came from a Pres- 
byterian church in Scotland, another from an Epis- 
copal church in Michigan, two from a Lutheran 
church in St. Louis, another from a Methodist 
church in Canada, and still another from a Baptist 
church in New Hampshire. Most of them have been 
attendants for some time and now join the church 
because they find it a congenial home. 


We are glad to announce that Rey. Smith Baker, 
D. D., was able to preach last Sunday to his people 
at Maverick Church, East Boston,and was welcomed 
by large congregations. 


There were fourteen graduates this year from the 
Recorded Readers of the Women Workers in the 
Central Church, Chelsea. The course covers two 
years and consists largely of biographies of Chris- 
tian workers. There are cight supplementary courses 
of one year each. 


The Mystic Side Church, Everett, organized last 
spring with the free pew system, has raised in ten 
months $1,900 of the $2,000 needed for current ex- 
penses, $200 of which has been contributed by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. More than half of the $400 in- 
terest on the debt has been raised by weekly pledges 
n the Sunday school. 


Rey. A. S. Twombly, D. D., and wife, of Newton 
leave this week for HonoluJu, where he will supply 
the First Church for three months. Our readers 
may expect to hear from him concerhing Hawaiian 
affairs. ~ 


The Eliot Church, Newton, has received $5,000 
from the estate of C. E. Billings, to be used in train- 
ing young men for the ministry. 

Massachusetts. 

The Huntchagist or revolutionary society of Ar- 
menians recently held a meeting at Lowell at which 
incendiary speeches of an anarchistic type were 
made and the whole body of Armenians in the city 
brought under suspicion. But Rev. M. H. Hovhau- 
nesian, the missionary employed by the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city, has published a note 
stating that none of the regular worshipers at his 
services were present at this meeting, and that to 
the best of his belief a very small portion of those 
who were present sympathized with the speakers. 
He says that of the 10,000 Armenians in this country 
probably not more than 500 are of the Huntchagist 
Society, and even these desire the overthrow of the 
cruel Turkish Government rather than the destruc- 
tion of all government. Despite this note grave 
fear prevails that this Huntchagist element may 
cause serious reprisals upon our missionaries in the 
Turkish lands. 


Notwithstanding the pressure of hard times some 
of the Lowell churches have made progress in the 
payment of old debts during the past year. Paw- 
tucket Church has canceled $750 and the John 
Street Church $950.—The Highland Church has 
published a new manual with history of the church. 


Deacon Joshua Hale of Newburyport and his wife 
celebrated, Jan. 4, their golden wedding. He has 
long been an invalid. Among the beautiful gifts 
none was more pleasing than the letter of congratu- 
lation written by Dr. D. T. Fiske, signed by him, by 
his colleague and the deacons, and adopted by vote 
of Belleville church to be sent with fifty roses to 
these lifelong friends of the church, of which Captain 
Hale is senior deacon.— Miss Gordon of Boston is 
assisting Rey. C. P. Mills of the North Chureh 
during the Week of Prayer. The Trinjty Praying 
Band began a series of meetings Jan.7 at the Cor- 
liss Memorial Y. M. C. A. Building, to be continued 
through January. Over twenty conversions are 
counted already before their coming. 


The three churches in Georgetown held union 
services last week, preparatory to the Week of 
Prayer, and were addressed by Key. Messrs. G. H. 
Reed, A. W. Hitchcock and Dr. H. C. Hovey.— 
Essex County churches. will regret to learn of the 
death of Mrs. John Pike of Rowley, who has been a 
staff to her blind and aged husband. 


The Old South Church, Worcester, closes the most 
prosperous year in its history. One hundred and 
fifty have united with the church seventy-two on 
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confession, bringing the present membership to 703, 
The sum of $1,608 was expended for charitable and 
benevolent objects. H. H. Merriam was elected 
deacon for the sixth consecutive term, having 
served twenty-five years and been absent from but 
a single communion service. 


The church of Rutland, Rey. Sidney Crawford, 
pastor, distributed on Christmas forty-five Bibles 
to as many members of the Sunday school who had 
committed to memory the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Bibles were the gift 
of Mrs. D. R. Cady of Westboro, whose husband was 
a former pastor of this church. The church in 
Chester Center held its first Christmas gathering 
last month. 


Last year’s additions made Hope Church, Spring- 
field, the second largest Protestant church in the 
city. Benevolent contributions amounted to $10,311, 
and $15,272 were raised for church support. The 
morning congregations have steadily increased. 

The membership of the Second Church in West- 
field is 418, the largest inits history of thirty-seven 
years. Forty-four were received in 1893, twenty-four 
on confession. The benevolences were $500 more 
than the previous year. The gifts to the American 
Board were the largest ever made. For nearly & 
year the church has had exclusively congregational 
singing led by organ and cornet. For many years 
previous a quartet was employed. The change is 4 
success. Rev. L. H. Blake has just finished thé 
twelfth year of his ministry. 


The church in Adams has received over 250 in the 
years of Rey. C.S. Sargent’s pastorate, just closed; 
two-thirds of these were on confession; eight more 
have been added than are members of any other 
Protestant church in the town. Oyer $60,000 have 
been raised for benevolence and home expenses in 
the past seven years, and $11,000 was given last 
year. The Sunday school averaged 399 for last year 
and now has nearly 700 members. The present 
church membership is 532. 


New Hampshire. 

The church in Marlboro has authorized the pastor, 
Rey. J. S. Colby, to employ tle Revised Version 
hereafter in all public services. 

Vermont. 

As a result of the revival interest in the church 
in Windham, which has extended through the sum- 
mer and fall, a Yokefellows’ Club has been tormed 
for the young men, with the young women as aux- 
iliary. A room was opened on New Year’s Day as a 
home for the club and a library and reading-room 
started in connection. With nearly a score of young 
men organized for Christian work and home culture 
there seems to be promise of help in the solution of 
the “abandoned farm” question, for the young 
men now express interest in their town. With the 
addition of twenty-four to the church at the last 
two communions it now numbers about 100. Two 
weeks ago on Sunday the question of repairs on 
church building was the subject at morning service 
and pledges were taken amounting to nearly $300. 
There has been scarcely a Sunday evening service 
for several months when two or three did not ex- 
press a desire to become Christians. 

Connecticut. 

Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn preached a 
thoughtful and practical sermon at the recent rededi- 
cation of the greatly improved Greeneville Church, 
Norwich. 

Twenty-six on confession and six by letter were 
received during 1893.into the church in Glaston- 
bury, Rev. John Barstow, pastor. The average at- 
tendance at Sunday school has increased over four- 
teen per cent.,a Boys’ Brigade of forty-five members 
has been organized, the Y.P.S.C.E. numbers 152 
members and a larger amount has been secured 
by voluntary contribution for the regular chureb 
expenses under the free pew system than has been 
raised for years under the old pew rental system. 
The benevolences aggregate over $4,000. 

A series of evangelistic meetings are being held 
at the Taylor Church, New Haven, Rey. H. L. 
Hutchins, pastor, under the direction of a singing 
evangelist, J. C. Davis of Toronto.—The Hum- 
phrey Street Church, Rev. F. R. Luckey, pastor, re- 
ports 420 members, thirty-seven added last year, @ 
net gain of twenty-five. The total benevolences 
were $1,500. 

The present membership of the church in West 
Hartford is 331. Fifteen have been added duripg 
the past year, and the benevolences exceeded those 
ef 1892.—Twenty-nine members have been added 
during the past year to the Swedish Zion Church 


Hartford. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 
A sunrise prayer meeting on New Year’s morning 
at the church in Antwerp was largely attended~ 
Two persons made a public confession of Christ 
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and the spirit manifested gave the promise of 
spiritual refreshing. ; 

Dr. A. J. Lyman has completed the twentieth year 
of his pastorate at the South Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, exceeding in length all the pastorates in 
the State except six.——Reyv. Alexander Lewis, who 
had been planning to leave Brooklyn and settle in 
the West, has decidéd to remain with his church, 
the New England, whose house of worship was al- 
most ruinéd’by fire, until the church has recovered 
from the blow. ‘The work of the church will go on, 
services being held in a business college. Twenty 
neighboring churches offered the New England 
Church the hospitality of their own houses of wor- 
sShip.—cm—To the Lewis Avenue Church shoul be 
credited the largest net gain in membership during 
the last year of any church east of Chicago—149 
persons. 


The year just closed has been one of success in all 
departments of work in the Wellsville church, Rey. 
E. A. Leeper, D. D., pastor. There has been a con- 
stant growth in attendance as well as an increase 
in efficiency. A carefully selected Sunday school 
library has recently been purchased and 300 vel- 
umes already in use have been sent to a Sunday 
school in the West. A beautiful parsonage was 
dedicated New Year’s Day with appropriate services. 


Evangelist E. W. Gorton is at work with the 
ehurch in Moravia, Rev. W. H. Hampton, D.D., 
pastor. Cottage prayer meetings are held each 
night, and at every Sunday service recently some 
have decided to become Christians. Since last 
September church attendance has trebled. 


Evening services were omitted, Dec. 31, in a num- 
ber of the churches in Suspension Bridge, in order 
that the congregations might listen to Rey. C. M. 
Bartholomew’s farewell sermon. The church mem- 
bership is about double what it was at Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s coming, nine years ago. 


THE SOUTH. 


The First Church, Washington, D. C., has the 
pleasant custom of holding a reception upon New 
Year’s Day for the congregation. The pastors and 
their wives, assisted by the wives of the officers of 
the church, receive in the church parlors, which are 
always extensively decorated. Hundreds of people 
call between 4 and 8 P.M. The reception last New 
Year’s Day was the third thus held. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The seventy accessions last year to the First 
Church, Springfield, were a larger number.than had 
ever been received isi any one year since the organ- 
ization of the church—in 1852—about half of that 
number having joined in the first communion. The 
pastor, Rev. S. P. Dunlap, in his annual sermon, 
spoke of the efficient work of the Endeavor Society 
and the Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club. 


Lllinois. 


Rev. J. F. Loba, D.D., pastor of the First Church 
in Evanston, prefaces his regular morning sermon 
by a brief discourse to the children. He has re- 
cently preached several searching sermons on the 
application of the religion of Christ to the sociologi- 
cal problems of the hour. An organization called 
the Men’s Christian Union has been tormed in the 
interest of the evening service and the general work 
of the church. Members of the Union.reported on 
the benevolent and philanthropic work of Evanston 
and Chicago at the last evening service of the old 
year. The New Year’s morning prayer meeting has 
been one of the most delightful meetings of the 
year at this church for several years past. 


The local pastors in Peoria, numbering five, have 
organized themselves into the Peoria Pastoral 
Union. Among the first fruits of this organization 
is the plan of observing the Week of Prayer. The 
meetings will be held from chureh to church, the 
pastors and deacons attending in a body. The gen- 
eral topic of love as a fulfillment, a motive, a power 
and a duty will be considered. The benevolences 
of the First Church amounted last year to $11,300. 


Rey. T. J. Collier of Canton, pleading for a purer 
municipal administration, gave offense to the 
mayor, who entered suit for libel. The case against 
Mr. Collier has been withdrawn but is continued 
against the editor who printed a report of the ser- 
mon. Public seutiment upheld the minister, and 
the result of his fearless arraignment of the city 
government already appears in improved official 
conduct. The church is now haying a revival.—A 
revival is in progress at the church in Averyvyille, 
the neighboring pastors preaching in rotation. 

The First Church in Elgin, Rey. J. H. Selden, pas- 
tor, was never moresageressive in its spirit. By a 
carefully planned system the large membership is 
very generally engaged in Christian work, extend- 
ing the influence of the church throughout the en- 
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tire community. Nineteen persons were added to 
the membership at the last communion. 


The benevolent contributions of the church in 
Jacksonville, Rey. F. S. Hayden, pastor, last year 
were $1,261, and over $4,000 were raised for all ex- 
penses. 


The work of the church in Loda, Rev. H. C. Scot- 
ford, pastor, during the past year has been progres- 
sive and positive in results. The house of worship 
has been remodeled and enlarged and the seats have 
been made free. The congregations have gradually 
increased and the financial state was never better. 


Joy Prairie church, Rev. H. M. Tupper, pastor, 
makes the last weekly prayer meeting of the year a 
roll-call meeting. At the one for 1893 two-thirds of 
the members were present and only a dozen failed 
to send some message. The annual society meeting 
was on New Year’s Day, when, with exception of 
less than a half-dozen, the entire membership of the 
congregation, men, women and children, were pres- 
ent and enjoyed a day of social festivity. Benevo- 
lent contributions from the church, Sunday school 
and Women’s Society for 1893 amount to over $600. 
The Bible Reading Circle has been kept up weekly 
every winter for four years with undiminished in- 
terest and numbers. 

Indiana. 


At the annual meeting of the Mayflower Church, 
Indianapolis, the pastor, Rey. J. W. Wilson, was 
voted an increase of $200 in salary.—Rev. J. b. 
Watson preached his farewell sermons in the Port- 
land and Liber field Dec. 31. f 


The church at Ridgeville is prospering under the 
care of Rey. George Hindley. Subscriptions have 
increased and all departments of the church show 
prosperity. A series of revival meetings is now 
being held at which the students in the college 
attend.—Rey. H. S. Wanamaker, Sunday school 
missionary, is conducting an eight-day series of 


meetings in the South Church, Fort Wayne. a 


Michigan. 
Rev. D. F. Bradley, pastor of Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, is conducting a training class for girls and 
boys in the fundamentals of Christian faith. 


Dr. G. R. Wallace of the First Church, Saginaw, 
has been leading a crusade during the past three 
and a half years for enforcement of the Sunday 
jiquor laws. As a result the laws have been en- 
forced durjng the past six months. The Saginaw 
and Detroit papers of last week contained accounts 
of letters received by him threatening to blow up 
his residence with dynamite unless he recedes from 
his position. 

The Johnstown and Barry church, after holding 
services for twenty-five years in a twenty-four by 
thirty-six schoolhouse, has just dedicated a house 
of worship at a cost of $1,000.—The church at Six 
Lakes, organized in 1889, dedicated, Nov. 21, its first 
house of worship, costing $2,000, free of debt. 


The church at Cheboygan issues a monthly direc- 
tory and dispenses with notices at Sunday morning 
services, The evening congregations of the church 
at Romeo are larger than the morning since the 
coming of the new pastor, Rev. C. E. Oakley. 


Evangelistic services of the Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Baptists at Clare reached such a de- 
gree of interest that the business places were closed 
every evening.—Rey. Joel Martin conducted union 
evangelistic services two weeks at Farwell, with 
blessing to the churches and several conversions. 


The church at Almont, Rev. F. J. Estabrook, pas- 
tor, received forty-six to membership in 1893, all but 
three on profession, and the parsonage has been re- 
paired.—tThe cburch building at Bedford is under- 
going extensive repairs. 

The shutting down of the quarries at Jacobsville 
has crippled the finances of the church.—The 
church at Coloma has united with the church at 
Watervliet in employing a pastor and assumed self- 
support. 


In the special meetings held by Evangelist Torrey 
of Chicago at Carsonville and Port Sanilae over one 
hundred persons professed conversion.— Union 
evangelistic services of the Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, held for 
three weeks in Pontiac by Evangelist H. O. Wills, 
resulted in over one hundred conversions. 


Michigan Congregationalism began 1894 with fifty- 
five pastorless churches. 


During the two year’s pastorate of Rey. J. E. 
Smith at the South Church, Grand Rapids, there 
have been 118 additions, making the present mem- 
bership 306.—In Rey. M. E. Bacon’s two years at 
Standish the church has grown from a membership 
of twenty-five to seventy-five, and the parsonage has 
been greatly improved.—tIn Rev. W. R. Gillet’s 
first year at Chesterfield there were eighteen addi- 
tions on confession and he begins his second year 
with an increase of $100 in bis salary. 
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THE WEST. ene 
Missouri. 


Evangelistic services are being held at the First: 
Church, St. Louis, by Mr. Merkland Smith of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, assisted in the singing by Mr. J.. 
Ritchie Ball of Muntreal.—Rey. E. P. Hammond 
began revival service in the down town district 
Jan. 7.—First, Pilgrim and Central Churches sent 
several wagon loads of provisions to be distributed 
from the mission churches on Christmas Day.—— 
Olive Branch Church held an interesting watch 
meeting New Year’s eve, resulting in twelve conver- 
sions before midnight and the healing of old differ- 
ences among the members.——The custom of hold- 
ing a morning prayer meeting New Year’s Day is on 
the increase; several churches did so this year and 
report large attendance and deep interest.—Rev. 
E. 8. Morse of Immanuel Church and Manchester 
Road Mission prepared a Christmas cantata, util- 
izing the musical talent athand. The people packed 
the houses and many were unable to get in. 


Iowa. 


In the past year the Reinbeck church added forty- 
three to its membership, twenty on confession. The 
Sunday schoel averages 190 and crowds the build- 
ing. 

Pilgrim Church, Des Moines, Rey. Clinton Doug- 
lass, pastor, reports twenty-seven additions last 
year, the present membership being 142. For cur- 
rent expenses, missions and old debts nearly $2,700 
were raised. 


The church in Cornin g, Rey. A. M. Beman, pastor, 
added seven to membership last year, paid $200 on 
debts, gave $4,318 for benevolences, and organized a 
Junior Endeavor Society of twenty-five nrembers. 


At the annual meeting of the Edwards Church, 
Davenport, a New England supper was served, and 
the reports were made in the shape of responses to 
toasts. Hon. S. F. Smith, the toastmaster, pre- 
sented to the church photographs of the ten pastors 
since 1840. Letters were read from a number of the 
former pastors, and Rey. B. F. Boller, the present 


‘pastor, made a short address. 


There has been a religious awakening in Lewis as 
a result of the Hartsough meetings. All classes of 
people were in attendance, crowding the opera 
house. Men and women in middle life and ad- 
vanced years were reached. The pastor, Rey. George 
Jewell, has already received forty to membership. 


Minnesota. 


The People’s Church, St. Paul, is rejoicing over 
the removal in sixty days of its debt of $47,750. 
This sum, was raised entirely within the member- 
ship of the church. While securing the money the 
pastor, Rev. S. G. Smith, was given a large tract of 
land for summer charity work on condition that 
the whole debt was removed, 


Evangelistic services were held by Rey. F. C. Em- 
erson and his wife at Audubon with about forty 
hopeful conversions. The little church has been 
greatly strengthened by the work and is trying to 
secure the labors of Mr. Emerson all the time in- 
stead of being yoked with another church. Stu- 
dents assisted in the meetings during the last week. 


Rev. W. W. McArthur, who resigned at Sherburne 
six months ago, has been invited to remain another 
year.— Rev. M. H. Galer will supply the church in 
Stewartville for three months. 


The church in Campbell has been blessed with re- 
vival interest, Evangelist E. C. Lyons assisting. 
The church is straitened in its finances, but the pas- 
tor, Rev. Arthur Metcalf, will remain another year 
and accepts a smaller salary on account of its pov- . 
erty. 

Nebraska. 

The church at Seward received thirty to member- 
ship, seventeen on confession, last year. The En- 
deavor Society has had fifty-one additions and the 
Sunday school a gain of thirty-six. No debts re- 
mained at the close of the year, and all expenses for 
1894 are fully provided for, including an increase in 
pastor’s salary of several hundred dollars. The 
church sent its pastor, Rev. C. B. Carlisle, to the 
World’s Fair. 


The new church building at Rokeby, seven miles 
from Lincoln, was dedicated Dec. 31. It is a hand- 
some little building, well adapted to itsuses. The 
total cost was nearly $1,500. It was a fortunate time 
to build, and the people have a chureh which in 
more prosperous times would have cost $2,000. 
Rev. Harmon Bross conducted the dedicatory sery- 
ices. Eight new members were received and the 
total membership is now nearly forty. This is one 
of the most promising new country fields in the 
State. It is in the midst of an old, well settled and 
prosperous community. Rev. John Doane, of the 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, has been the pastor, and 
will continue for the present, holding services jn the 
afternoon. 
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All the Lincoln churches are able to close the 
year in a satisfactory manner, despite the hard 
times. The Vine Street was $100 short and the 
amount was raised at the last prayer meeting in the 
year. The other churches, by a little extra effort, 
were able to start clea~ once more. 


South Dakota. 


Miss E.K. Henry’s special meetings at Freedom 
resulted in thirty-one professed conversions—seven- 
teen heads of families.—Special meetings at Erwin, 
conducted by Rev. D. R. Tomlin, are full of interest, 
with many conversions. 

Wyoming. 

The church at Buffalo, which has seen nothing but 
sorrow and struggle from its earliest day, is at last 
taking a forward step. Twelve have been received 
into fellowship in the last two months. A flourishing 
Junior Endeavor Society is the latest new departure, 
while greater earnestness is manifested in all lines 
of work. The pastor has resigned his salary for 
three months by way of experiment, hoping thus to 
increase his own usefulness and the activity of the 
laity. He expects, however, to raise even larger 
contributions than ever before, the money to be 
used in improvements and benevolences. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


The new edifice of the Swedish church, San Fran- 
cisco, Rey. C. A. Anderson, pastor, was dedicated 
Dec. 24, several of the local pastors aiding in the 
service. The structure is brick, costing about 
$11,000. It will seat 800 and stands on the old site. 


Oregon. 


As a result of a recent revival service held by 
Rev. W. C. Kantner in a populous country district 
four miles from Corvallis he organized a church of 
nine members, Dec. 17, to be known as Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Benton County. Pros- 
pects are good for securing a building soon, as the 
entire surrounding community is deeply interested 
and has no other place of worship. Mr. Kantner 
will have pastoral care of the church in connection 
with his work in Corvallis. 


During Dr. T. E. Clapp’s pastorate of the First 
Church, Portland, beginning in April, 1885, more 
than 400 members have been added to the church. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANGELL, Marcus §., Grand Rapids, Mich., to Hudson- 
ville. Accepts. 

ARNOLD, Arthur E., accepts call to Avon, Ill. 

BERG, William E., Mitchell, S. D., to Durant and Pine 
Creek, Io, Accepts. 

BLAIR, John J., accepts call to Wallingford, Ct. 

BRADLEY, Nelson S., declines call to supply East Side 
eae Los Angeles, Cal., and accepts call to Mitchell, 


” BROWN, Aurelian L., Howells, Neb., to Villard and 
inn, 


Union Valley. Pp 
HANKMEYER, Nathaniel W., River Grove, Il., to San- 
born, N.D, Accepts : 
Pe RADON, harles S., accepts call to Weeping Water, 
e 


HARWOOD, James H., Orange, Cal., to Compton. 
HOLMAN, William H., Soutbport, Ct., to College St. Ch., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Se ero Charles M., accepts call to Center Ch., Hart- 


or. i 

LEAVITT, Horace H., accepts call to Broadway Ch., 
Somerville, Mass. 

NEWLANDS, R. W., Port Byron, Il1., to missionary work 


in Cal. 

POOR, William G., Second Ch., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
to First Ch., Keene, N. H. Accepts. 

REES, Luther, Paris, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz. arene 

ROPER, C. Fremont, West Concord, N. H., to est 
Lebanon. 

ROSE, G. W., accepts call to Harman, Col. 

WALKER, James F., accepts call to Willow Lake and 
Pitrodie, 8. D. 


Ordinations and Installations, 


COLLIER, Christopher W., o. Jan. 4, North Adams, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. William Slade; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, J. H. Laird, J. C. Seagrave and I. C. 


Smart. 
GODDARD, H. M., o. Jan. 3, South Royalton, Vt. Ser- 
+ mon, Rey. V. M. Hardy; other pers, Rev. Messrs. C. 
' H. Merrill, C. M. Palmer and A.J. Smith, 
HUTCHINSON, John F., 0. p. Nov. 8, Carsonville, Mich. 
JONES, D. B. (instead of J. D. Barron), o. p. Genter- 
_ ville and Carmel, O. 
PATTERSON, George W., 7. Jan. 4, East St. Johnsbury, 

Vt. Sermon, Rey. E. T. Fairbanks, D. D. 
SYLVESTER, J. Walter, o p. Dec. 28, South Broadway 

Ch., Denver, Col. Sermon, Rev. F. T. Bayley. 
YOUNG, Harry W., ov. Dec. 27, i eanage te Ave. Ch., 
' Portland, Ore. Sermon, Prof. H. A. Shorey; other 
pee Rey. Messrs. T. E. Clapp, D. D., J. L. Hershner, 
| H. V. Rominger, Daniel Staver and C. H. Curtis. 


Hesignations. 


BYINGTON, Ezra H., from the professorship of syste 
matic theology, Lay College, Revere, Mass. 

CONRAD, George A., Saratoga and Cherry Hill Chs., 
Omaha, Neb. 

DYAS, Joseph P., Baxter, Io. 

FRANOIS, A. Hathaway, Orange, Vt. 

MERRILL, William C., First Ch., San Diego, Cal, 

PENROSE, Richard, Rockaway Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 


en ys 

PRESTON, H. L., Rico, Col. 

SEYMOUR, BelaN., Fifth Ch., Washington, D.C. 

SEYMOUR, Edward P., Morrisville, Vt., resignation not 
accepted. 

SEIBERT, Samuel S., Ellsworth and Atwood, Mich. 

STOUFFER, D. G., Union Chapel, Peoria, Ill. , 

STRONG, Frank P, » Fredonia, Kan., on account of 
throat trouble. 

STUBBINS, William H., Manson, Io, 
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Dismissions. 
SARGENT, Clarence S., Adams, Mass., Jan. 3. 
Churches Organized. 
BENTON COUNTY, Ore., Plymouth, Dee. 17. 


members. 
DETROIT, Mich., Pilgrim, Dee. 29. 


bers. 
FOXON, Ct., reorganized Dec. 27. Twenty members. 
Miscellaneous. 

DICKSON, John W..of Yale Divinity School will preach 
at Montville, Ct., during this year. 

HUBBARD, Thomas &, Stockbridge, Vt., recently fell 
down stairs, cutting his head badly. He is eighty- 
three years of age. 

MONTGOMERY, Marcus W., was taken ill during a 
recent visitin the East. He will probably be obliged 
to spend the winter in a warmer climate. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., and wife, Loda, Ill , were visited 
by their people, each bringing a New Yeavr’s gift. 

SEAMAN, Charles, late pastor at Grand Island, N. Y., 
has joined the Baptist denomination. 

STORER, Frederick A.S.,is supp!ying the church in 
Lysander, N. Y. 

WALLACE, William, Chicago Seminary, is invited to 
supply the South Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., tillspring. 


Nine 


Thirty-eight mem- 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Bernardston, Mass., 4 6 Union, — 5 
Boston, Mass.,Allston,1 5 Hull, Io., — 10 
Berkeley Temple, Il 29 Hyde Park, Mass., 14 21 
Highland, 5 7 Lowell, Mass., First, 4 6 
Maverick, i DT. § Highland, 35 
Mt. Vernon, — 5 Passaic, N. J., 4 6 
Park St., 38 10 Port Leyden, N. Y., 7 7 
Phillips, 6 9 St, Louis, Mo., Union, 12 12 
Second, 1 10 Slater, Lo., 3.6 
Shawmut, 1 5 Stoneham, Mass., 6 7 
Union, 2 11 ‘Syracuse, N. Y., 5 6 
Wy SUEREOR, 4 8 Washington,D.C., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Roch- First, 10 30 
ester Ave., ' 4 5 Woodbridge, N. J., 5 5 
Concord, N. H., First, 31 387 Worcester, Mass., Old 
North, 31 36 South, 12 23 
South, 24 27 Park, 6 23 
Denver, Col,, Plym- Piedmont, — 16 
outh, 4 16 Pilgrim, 4 8 
Entield, Ct., 15 16 Plymouth, ll 24 
Haverhill, Mass., Cen Churches with two or 
tral, less, 7 


Total: Conf., 269; Tot. 481. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The societies in New South Wales propose to build 
a meeting house for the aborigines near Sydney, 
among whom the Endeayorers have for some time 
been doing evangelistic work. 


The society at Santiago, Chile, has hired a room 
in which evangelistic meetings for the natives have 
been held every night, the members of the society 
working with Mr. Emilio Olssen, a colporteur of the 
Bible Society. Although opposition was met, the 
four weeks’ work showed good results, and fifteen 
of the young men have asked for the organization 
of an Endeavor Society. Several societies in Ohio 
remember this work in prayer at every meeting. 


English Endeayorers are greatly encouraged by 
the: progress of the past year, the societies now 
numbering nearly 950 and the additions during the 
last twelve months being nearly one hundred more 
than the entire number of societies formed during 
the preceding five years. The religious papers are 
more and more friendly to the cause and local 
unions are rapidly extending. London has been 
divided into districts with the design of establish- 
ing a union in each district. 


In view of the suffering in Chicago this winter 
the Warren Avenue Church opened an agency for 
the relief of the needy, and in answer to an appeal 
made by the president of the Chicago Union, a 
member of this church, steps were quickly taken 
in the same direction by the Endeavor Societies. 
Arrangements were made by which a room was 
secured at the City Hall where members of the union 
agreed to be on hand to take ‘charge of whatever 
might be sent in. The response was generous, and 
from the supplies received food was furnished for 
the crowds that were cared for ina shelter. Single 
societies in the city have also carried on a like work. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS TO MINISTERS, 


Massachusetts: Rey. J. L. Hill, Medford, equip- 
ment complete in German silver for study table; 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, West Somerville, purse of 
money; Rev. R. M. Sargent, West Hawley, purse 
of money; Rev. Edwin Smith, Bedford, horse and 
liberal supply of grain; Rev. W. L. Tenney, Hol- 
brook, purse of money. 

New Hampshire: Rev. O. M. Lord, Antrim, $51. 

Connecticut: Rev. L. P. Hitchcock, Ellington, gold 
watch; Rey. F. H. Viets, East Woodstock, $50. 

Minnesota: Rev. H. P. Fisher, Ortonville, study 
robe and a pair of gloves. 

North Dakota: Rev. V.N. Yergin, Fargo, fur over- 


coat. 
OO ——— 


A movement is on foot, in accordance 
with a suggestion made by the World’s and 
National W.C.T. U., for a general observance, 
in the interest of temperance reform, of the 
ninetieth birthday of Hon. Neal Dow of Port- 
land, Me., which occurs March 20, 1894. The 
idea is heartily indorsed both in England and 
America, and the concerted action proposed 
by all temperance societies throughout the 
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world can hardly fail to make a profound 
impression. 


= 


TEMPERANCE, 


— Boston’s arrests for drunkenness in 1892 
were 33,698; in 1893, 30,831. 


—— Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, in his annual re- 
port, condemned the ‘‘canteen”’ system now 
in vogue in the army. 


— A direct veto bill is. before the New 
Zealand Parliament and has passed its third 
reading in the upper house. 


— Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts, 
in his inaugural message, makes the following 
reference to the license system and the advis- 
ability of giving power to issue licenses into 
the hands of non-partisan commissioners : 


The most momentous questions affecting 
public interests are subordinated to the inor- 
dinate and reckless desire to obtain licenses, 
and city and town affairs are thrown into con- 
fusion by the struggle between applicants, 
It is also urged that the work of distributing 
licenses would be much more honestly and 
judiciously performed by license boards ap- 
pointed by the mayor and aldermen of cities 
or by the judges of local courts. The farther 
removed the officials intrusted with the distri- 
bution of licenses are from political, corrupt 
or pernicious influences of any sort, the better 
for the accomplishment of what must be at 
best a difficult and troublesome task. There 
is no influence which is so liable to disturb 
our moral and political welfare as that of the 
groggery and the saloon. 


— Governor Tillman of South Carolina, in 
his annual message, reviews the operation of 
the State dispensary system for four months. 
The net profit to the State has been $52,198. 
Drunkenness and disorder have been reduced 
sixty per cent.in twenty-two cities and towns. 
Governor Tillman claims for the plan that 


The element of personal profit is destroyed, 
thereby removing the incentive to increase 
the sales. A pure article is guaranteed, as it 
is subject to chemical analysis. The con- 
sumer obtains honest measure of standard 
strength. Treating is stopped, as the bottles 
are not opened on the premises. It is sold 
only in the daytime; this under a regulation 
of the board and not under the law. ‘The con- 
comitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., being 
removed, there is not the same inclination re- 
maining to drink, and the closing of the sa- 
loons, especially at night, and the prohibition 
of its sale by the glass, destroy the entice- 
ments and seductions which have caused so 
many men and boys to be led astray and enter 
on the downward course. Itis sold only for 
cash, and there is no longer “‘ chalking up ”’ for 
daily drinks against pay day. Gambling dens, 
poolrooms and lewd houses, which have 
hitherto been run almost invariably in con- 
nection with the saloons, have had their pat- 
ronage reduced to a minimum, and there must 
necessarily follow a decrease of crime. 


—— The most important legal decision crip- 
pling the liquor interest and making for mo- 
rality recently rendered is that of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, which declares the saloon a 
public nuisance, notwithstanding the law that 
licenses it is constitutional. The court says: 


No man is at liberty to use his own property 
without reference to the health, comfort or 
reasonable enjoyment of like public or private 
rights of others. This illegal, unreasonable 
and unjustifiable use to the injury of others 
or of the public the law denominates a nui- 
sance. Itis no mere fanciful notion, dictated 
on dainty modes and habits of living, that 
makes one who has located his home in a 
quiet, peaceful part of the city, and out of the 
reach of the busier haunts of the business 
part of the city, to protest and object to the 
maintenance of a saloon on the adjoining lot 
and within a few feet of such residence. The 
landlord is liable where he rents his premises 
for the purpose of the establishment of a nui- 
sance. The legislative authorization exempts 
only from liability to suits civil or criminal 
at the instance of the State. It does not affect 
any claim of a private citizen for damages for 
any special inconvenience or discomfort not 
experienced by the public at large. It cannot 
be presumed that from a general grant of au- 
thority that the Legislature intended to au- 
thorize acts to the injury of third _ persons 
where no compensation is provided, except 
upon condition of obtaining their consent. It 
is sufficient to maintain the action to show 
that the building of the plaintiff was thus 
rendered Jess valuable for the purpose to 
which it was devoted. The fact that such 
a saloon was licensed according to law is not 
defense to such action. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical noteces in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 15, will unite 
with the Evanzelical Alliance, Bromfield Street Chureb, 
10 A.M. Subject; The Gospel to the Poor, Luke 4: 18. 
Speakers: Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Wheeler, C R. Brown and 
L, A. Banks, 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Church, North 
Brookfield, Jan. 16, 10 A.M. 
MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, 


Jan. 16, 
IPM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM.—The fourth 
annual reunion of the Boston Alumni Association, 
United States Hotel, Monday evening, Jan. 15, The ex- 
ecutive committee is striving to make this a largely 
attended and specially interesting occasion. All former 
students are cordially invited to be present and to for- 
ward their names and addresses to the secretary, F. N. 
Bardwell, 81 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2, 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungcho, China, and a paper on the Parliament of Re- 
igions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B, CHILD, Sec. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
No. 382 Congregational House. Office.hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
s represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
3. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN’ BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
A hated 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; » A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A, Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above officés, or to 
ie W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer, Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to amora a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
nee Palas as Ct.;. Treasurer, Rev. S. B, Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

“ T bequeath to the Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’? (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
{here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 

* Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosTON SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, TJreasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary- 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Jife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretayy for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 16382. ° 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
DEARBORN—PRIDHAM~—In Cliftondale, Dec. 27, by 


Rey. A. E. Cross, Nathaniel D. Dearborn and Jessie 
Pridham, both of Cliftondale. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notrces of deaths vs twenty-fwecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BUTLER—In_ Winchendon, Dec. 26, Miss Harriet M. 
Butler, aged 78 yrs. 

GILBERT—In Ravenna, Neb., Dec. 19, Harriet B. 
Baton wife of Rev. James B. Gilbert, aged 58 yrs., 

mos. 

GOODWIN—In Mason, N. H., Jan 4, Rev. Daniel Good- 
win, a retired clergyman, aged 83 yrs. He graduated 
from Andover Seminary in 1838, and only four of a 
class of fifty-one are now living. 

HOUGHTON—In Boston, Jan. 3, William §. Houghton, 
for thirty years a deacon in Central Church, aged 77 
yrs., 7 mos. 

ILSLEY—In Chelsea, Jan. 3, Harriet P. Llsley. 

MEANS—In Boston, Jan. 3, William G. Means, a promi- 
nent member of Mt. Vernon Church, aged 78 yrs. 

MILLER—In Roxbury, Jan. 3, Mrs. Martha Webster 
Miller, an active member in early life of Dr. Joel 
Hawes’s church in Hartford and later of Dr. Plumb’s 
in Roxbury. 

PRUDDEN—In Chicago, on his fourth birthday, Dec. 
28, George G., eldest son of Rey. Theodore P. and Mar- 
garet B. Prudden. 

WHEELOCK—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 1, Hon. 
Emery Wheelock, aged 91 yrs. 

WILLARD—In Westfield, Ct., Jan. 6, Rev. James L 
Willard, pastor of the First Church there since 1855, 
aged 68 yrs, 
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A POUND of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
Fact first: More infants are successfully raised on 
the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. Fact second: They are subject to less 
sickness than others. Fact third: The Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is therefore unequaled as an infant 
food. 


“STRAWS SHOW,” ETC.—The inside of a man’s 
hall is a good index to his house. If he is not suffi- 
ciently fastidious to have a neat, well furnished 
entrance apartment, his culture is but skin deep. 
There is all the less excuse when it is considered 
how low in price is the best hall furniture this sea- 
son at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. 


For twenty years I have suffered with a severe 
bronchial cough, never lying down without a se- 


“yere attack of the same. After much persuasion 


I was induced to try Adamson’s Balsam, and ‘its 
good effects for six months are certainly maryelous. 
Please use this truthful testimony for the advan 
tage of all sufferers like myself. Mrs. Wm. J. 
ALDEN, Duxbury, Mass. 


REAL merit is the characteristic of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and it is manifested every day in the re- 
markable cures this medicine accomplishes, Drug- 
gists say: When we sell a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to a new customer we are sure to see him 
back in a few weeks after more, proving that the 
good results from a trial bottle warrant continuing 
its use. This positive merit Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
possesses by virtue of the peculiar combination, 
proportion and process used in its preparation, 
and by which all the remedial value of the ingre- 
dients used is retained. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
thus peculiar to itself and absolutely unequaled 
in its power as a blood purifier, and as a tonic for 
building up the weak and weary and giving nerve 
strength. 


SENECA IN 1894. 


Seneca insisted that man is by nature a ‘‘clean and deli- 
cate animal,’’ but Seneca did not live to see the way in which 


the average Bostonian keeps his hall. 


apartment to remain in such a condition. 


It is a cardinal blunder which allows this most important (Wil \ \ 
\\ 
or caller) must get his first and last impressions here. » 


them be happy ones. 


The best hall furniture is none too good. Pitch your de-— 
You can scarcely get too good a Hall 
Stand. Here are the lines of one we have recently placed on 
It is executed in Quartered Oak, with massive solid 
brass hooks, bevelled French plate, and in every respect one 
of the neatest and most desirable patterns we have ever 


mands on a high level. 


sale. 


placed on the market. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue, which we mail on receipt of five 2-cent 


stamps, represents many other patterns. 


Every guest (visitor 


Ir January 1894. 


Some Facts ABOUT THE GREATEST MUSICAL. 
HEADQUARTERS IN. AMERICA.—There are a few 
great establishments in the world in which the very 
name is synonymous with the industry which it 
represents. These great houses might not inaptly 
be termed the world’s headquarters for their partic- 
ular class of goods. An illustration of such a house 
is the great establishment of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in Boston, the oldest and largest music pub- 
lishing house in America. For over half a century 
this house has been the headquarters for everything 
in the musical line. It was established in 1834. So 
enormous has been its growth thatthe Oliver Ditson 
Company today publishes twenty-nine different cat- 
alogues, describing over one hundred thousand 
pieces of sheet music, three thousand music books 
and over eight thousand octavo choruses. Every 
person interested in music in any part of the world 
knows that he can send to the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in Boston fora copy of any musical composi- 
tion that has ever been published, and it will be 
speedily forthcoming, if the plates are still in ex- 
istence. Unexcelled, correct and strictly reliable 
copies of all the great musical classics, both im- 
ported and reprinted, for voice or instrument, can 
be procured.of them in all published forms. Their 
inexhaustible resources and half-century accumula- 
tion of lists and plates, their large importing facili- 
ties and their prestige abroad and influence at 
home all combine to make the house of Ditson a 
veritable source of supply for the American musical 
public. All of their catalogues are free by mail, 
and itis safe to say to our readers who may be in 
search of any musical article: ‘Send to Ditson in 
Boston. They can fill orders nine times out of ten 
when all other sources fail.” 


Positive Proof 


OF THE POWER OF 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Asa Blood Purifier. 


No form of scrofula is more dreaded, more 
tenacious, or more difficult to cure than goitre, 
or swellings in the neck, often growing to 
enormous running sores. The fact that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures this severest form of Scrof- 
ula, absolutely proves its great merit as a 
blood purifier. Read this: 

«“‘GARNERVILLE, N.Y., April 17, 1893. 

“CO, I. Hood & Co., Lowell: Mother has derived 
such marvelous benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla: 


that she wants me to write about it. A year ago the 
grip left her with 


Pains Around Her Heart 


and dreadful faint feelings. Then her neck begar 
to swell and became very unsightly, she could not 
keep anything on her stomach; she was rapidly 
running down and we were very anxious about her. 
We read of a case of goitre cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and she glecided to try this medicine. Before 
she had taken one bottle the swelling began to de- 
crease; she continued with the medicine and has. 
continued to improve till she has 


Regained Perfect Health 


and strength. She weighs 185 pounds and our whole: 
family can truthfully say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
blessing to mankind. We believe it saved mother 
from the grave. Miss GERTRUDE SLAUSON.” 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 


the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


\\ 
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PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{NEAR Nok R. R- 


STATIONS. 
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THE. BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is rather encouraging that the very heavy 
settlements on or about the first of January 
have this year passed with no unusual failures 
either in number or importance. This period 
is every year one of anxiety, but particularly 
so after a year of reverses and losses. There 
was an expectation up to the close of 1893 that 
the liquidations since the panic of the summer 
would culminate about Jan. 1 in a number of 
important suspensions. That the settlements 
have passed so quietly is evidence that liqui- 
dation is pretty well completed, that losses 
have been recognized and written off. The 
mercantile community may now be supposed 
to have got itself into good trim to withstand 
the period of stagnation which may last a 
while longer, and to take advantage of any 
favoring breeze that may come with the ad- 
vent of spring. 

Another favoring circumstance is the an- 
nouncement that reorganization of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad is to 
be immediately consummated. This is one of 
the. five great railroad systems placed in the 
hands of receivers in 1893. There is reason 
for expecting that one if not two more of these 
great systems will be subjected to early reor- 
ganization, with consequent resumption of 
interest payments and restoration of confidence 
in the value of securities. The importance of 
improving the status of these railway systems 
may be seen from the fact that they have a 
bonded indebtedness of nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
the aggregate, with heavy stock capitalization 
in addition. 

Washington continues to act as a great drag 
upon the country. The most vital question at 
the moment for Congress to consider is that of 
replenishing the gold reserve of the national 
treasury and providing a cash balance ade- 
quate to the needs of the present fiscal year. 
The revenues continue to decrease; the ex- 
penses are hard toreduce. The cash balance 
dwindles. As yet there is no sign of active 
interest on the part of Congressmen in this 
condition and tendency of the treasury, while 
business men are looking upon them with in- 
ereasing apprehension. It would be some- 
what encouraging, indeed, if Congress would 
show some disposition to take hold with vigor 
of any useful legislation. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


RE RAEN PRU ON 5 c'aEietsiacs 4S =(ols(a\ ele .d/ose aici elnisieicietw ais $10.00 


rs. N. B. Blackstone, Los Angeles, Cal 2.00 
Mrs. John Field, Boston........ 2.00 
The Misses Spear, Newton...... 4.00 
©. V. Carpenter, Southbridge .. 2.00 
L. G. Spencer, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 2.00 
Member of First, Chelsea.......... 4.00 
Avfriend, Concord, N.H...... 2. csecote ns - 2.00 
Mrs. Lucy Carleton, Atkinson Depot, N.H.... 2.00 
Mrs. G. F. Ward, Saybrook, Ct................. 4.00 
©, |P. Matthews, Nashua, NoHo. ce. cece 2.00 
Ella H. Stone, North Brookfield................ 2.00 
BE PrienG, IBTALTICDOLO, Vib. oni. soccer steers ees ce 2.00 
Mrs. Mary L. Hadley, Brattleboro, Vt.......... 2.00 
Miss Jennie Sherman, Chicopee................ 1.00 
MEANDER ayer vita le cc'ets ries ssoicicle, wlmisieisss on viele cas « 2.00 
pee C ALOT g) LOn sp cic clea sere sinin aisle ola.amt aejeie ce oeiee 2.00 
VE eis SPAUELCDOLO, Vitebie esc rce se sen acc ccc ece 2.00 
Henry Warriner, West Brattleboro, Vt........ 2.00 
AUER OVICEDCO NAGY to oi-.0% steiels a clacleetosinstiude sissiee'es 2.00 
Margaret A. Simpson, West Somerville........ 4.00 
ET EATION  IOWELL voce ccc cc sles cc se ectecceevees 2.00 
Mrs. James H. Torrey, North Weymouth...... 2.00 
W.F. Merrill, Brooklyn, N.Y.............. 0008 2.00 
Mrs: EB. Tinkham, Caroline, R.I................ 


VAMRICNO GO TOCHMEIG Nic. 6.1. sinteee eee we weviewces 
M. Spaulding, Groton.................... 5 
Mrs. Wm. D. Mascroft, North Grafton... 
Miss M. B. Swetland, Chicopee Falls 


: CAL. 
? 

Dear Congregationalist: It has been a great favor for 
me to receive your most excellent paper, and I have en- 
jayed and profited by it. I shall be very thankful indeed 

f 1 may have it still longer, and yet I cannot ask for it 
‘lest [ ould be craving too much, and also because it 
may be my duty rather to seek to “pass it on,” so that 
another missionary may have the poaess that has 
been extended to me, and for which I am indeed grate- 
ful. My label extends the favor up to Jan. Ist, 1894. 
Gratefully yours. 


‘ “ , MICH. 

Dear Sirs: Through the kindness of donors, as I sup- 
pose, to a fund for that purpose J have received the 
Congregationalist gratuitously, and highly appreciate 
this favor. If this favor can be continued without in- 
justice to any ore I shall feel greatly obliged, as I value 
the paper highly. If in these hard times your fund runs 

| low so it cannot come to me as heretofore, gratuitously, 
Ishall feel it necessary to ask you to discontinue it, 
though we should greatly feel its boss. 


A FASCINATING COUNTRY.—Travel in Mexico has 
peculiar fascinations, Scenery, people, civilization 
and ciimate are alike novel to visitors from the 
United States. The sights of that strange country 
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can be seen to the best possible advantage in con- 
nection with Raymond & Whitcomb’s excursion 
parties, of which three will go out the coming 
season, leaving Boston Jan. 30, Feb. 20 and March 
13. The entire journey is to be made in a special 
Pullman vestibuled train with a dining car. After 
returning from Mexico the tourists will make the 
round of California. A descriptive book may be 
obtained without charge of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 


Financial. 


January Investments. | 


City of Detroit : i : 


4’s, 
‘¢ Fitchburg . “ : 4’s. 
‘6 Gloucester . 5 3 A’s. 
‘6 Medtord, Mass. i 4’s. 
‘¢ Columbus . rs . 4 1=2’s 
“¢ Bay City, Mich. 5 5’s. 
‘¢ New Britain, Ct. 3 4’s, 
‘¢ Omaha & ; : 5’s. 
‘s Toledo ; ; 2 4 1=2’s. 
*¢ Nashville .* . 4 1=2’s 
‘¢ Portland, Ore. (Gold) 57s. 
‘6 Newport, Ky. . fe 5’s. 
‘¢ Duluth (School) (Gold 5’s. 
‘¢ Meriden, Ct. : 5 4 1=2’s. 
‘¢ Tacoma 4 ; 4 6’s. 
‘¢ 6Seattle F is 3 57S. 
Town of Berlin, N. H... : 4 1=2’s, 
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East Providence 
(Gold) . 4 i 4’s. 

North Chicago : 5 

Beverly, Mass. 
(Water) 5 “ 4’s. 


These and many other choice municipal railroad 
bonds are fully described on our January circular 
which we wil] mail upon application. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 45 Milk St., Boston. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Financial. 


AMERICA, 


The Nation’s Hymn! 


An exact copy of the 


Original Manuscript 


with portrait of the Author (an elegant 
Souvenir), will be sent without cost 
on application to the 


addsachuy 


eulade 
As o 


Which continues to insure at sixty per 
cent. of the old line rates. . Address 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Exchange Building, Boston. 


Mention this publication. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR : 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 “ INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
QOBOOOGOSB-VSBRTBOOUY 


6% AND 7% GOLD MORTGAGES. 


E. S. DREYER & CO., Mortgage Bankers, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office, Astor Building, 9 Pine St., New York. 
Pay interest from date of receipt on money to be in- 

vested in first mortgages on improved central real estate. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 
0 


VBSSSVVSVeseuwoos 


tures, Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most 


readers of this paper, you 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


the best possible rate 
safety. 


You doubtless wish 
of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 


for colleges, societies, 


estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Please mention the 


‘45 Milk Street, 
Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Congregationalist. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 5. 


Almost with bated breath came many who 
are accustomed to gather for the Friday 
meeting, for during the last few weeks faith 
has had an unwonted trial, as the most’ in- 
tense interest has centered in the treasury 
and in the special effort made during Decem- 
ber to-bring up diminished receipts so that 
the work need not be cut down. Was this 
possible in these hard times and in this 
month of Christmas giving? And yet what 
season more appropriaté for a special gift? 
The word had gone forth that the King’s 
treasury lacked, a wise and vigilant commit- 
tee appointed at the Portland meeting had 
sent out an appeal, and the branches had 
cheerfully responded, ‘‘ We will try.’ 

What was the result? Mrs. Gleason of Need- 
ham, who presided, read the story of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, and Miss Child 
made the statement whicu every ear was 
listening to hear. In the last days of the 
year, especially on Saturday, the 30th, the 
money had come pouring in, and when the 
account was taken the contributions for 1893 
were found to be in excess of those for 1892. 
Legacies had beén less, so that the total of 
receipts was somewhat smaller than in 1892, 
but as legacies must always be variable con- 
tributions from the living furnish the pulse 
of active interest and the basis of plans for 
the next year’s work. Many interesting in- 
cidents were given of the way in which the 
money has beeu raised in local societies, this 
wonderful result being itself tribute to the 
untiring and efficient effort of branch officers 
and of the devoted women in larger or smaller 
societies who have been ready to do what 
they could and sometimes even what they 
thought they could not. The calendar topic 
for the day, ‘‘ That the silver and gold of the 
church may be freely devoted to Christ’s 
work,’’ seemed to be exemplitied, and there 
were many prayers of thanksgiving from over- 
flowing hearts. 

Mrs. Goodell called attention to Peter’s 
beckoning to his partners to come and help 
him with his fishes, so the leaders of the board 
have beckoned to others and many have 
heeded the beckoning hand; all cannot be 
apostles, or preachers, or teachers, but all can 
be ‘‘ helps” in the list of aids. Mrs. Judson 
Smith spoke of one essential mentioned in the 
manual for missionary candidates, ‘ conse- 
crated common sense,’’ and of the need of it 
in an exigency like the present, of the wisdom 
needed by the executive committee and of 
their dependence upon a ready constituency. 
Miss Kyle quoted an expression in a prayer in 
one of the recent meetings which had followed 
her ever since, ‘‘O God, help us to take our 
eyes off of seeming impossibilities and fix 
them upon the Lord.”’ é 

Mrs. Pratt told of a little girl who, when 
shown a picture illustrating, ‘“‘ Behold, [stand 
at the door and knock,” recognized the crown 
of thorns and, after asking ‘‘ Who put it 
there?” said, ‘‘I guess he’s going to knock at 
that door and ask the people to take it off for 
Him,” the child’s simple conclusion teaching 
its own lesson. Mrs. Barton of Harpoot, Tur- 
key, spoke of the word “ retrench”’ as the 
most discouraging word in the missionary’s 
vocabulary and of the comfort which will 
come to the hearts of the missionaries in that 
station when they learn that the work among 
the women need not be curtailed; she also 
reported: a new interest in spiritual things 
among the boys in Euphrates College. Miss 
Stanwood read an extract from a letter from 
Miss Andrews of Tung-cho, China, giving an 
account of a society of Chinese women who 
support a Bible woman in Ceylon and who 
are trained to liberal giving, not only of 
money, but ‘‘ of time and strength and thought 
to work for the Lord,” and who are urged to 
special effort in the line of thank offerings in 
addition to their*pledged monthly contribu- 
tions, in spite of the recent devastation by 
floods. Dr. Pauline Root said she had visited 


ES 
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this society in Tung-cho and had seen the 
earnestness of the women; she had also seen 
the effect of floods in that land, when not 
only were homes swept away and much grain 
destroyed, but even coffins deeply buried 
were brought to light. She spoke also of the 
poverty of many of the people in India, of the 
self-denying generosity of the missionaries in 
behalf of the people and of the liberality of 
native Christians in laying aside more than a 
tenth for the work of the Lord. 


Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has cured many afflicted with 
rheumatism, and we urge all who suffer from this 
disease to give this medicine a trial. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled’”’—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Worcester Royal Porcelain 


Dinner Ware. 


We have recently landed superb models and decorations of this celebrated Pottery. 

Dinner Services, costing from seventy-five to four hundred dollars, which can be had 
in the number of pieces wanted, and always readily matched. 

The above Table Ware is designed for and imported only by the subscribers. 

Handsome Fish Sets, Entrée Sets, Game Sets, Salad Sets, etc. 

India China, Wedgwood and Minton Sets of standard designs. 

Hayilands White and Gold French Porcelain Sets, recently. landed, in sets or parts of 


sets as required. 


Handsome patterns of Doulton’s and T. & R. Bootes’ Dinner Sets, costing from 
twenty dollars up, stock patterns always readily matched. The exhibit of Dinner Ware 
in that department is not excelled under one roof on this continent. 

French Porcelain covered and handled Terrapin Dishes, for serving individually, 
just landed. Also, Welsh Rarebit and Shirred Egg Dishes, from same pottery. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals all sizes, colors and shapes, from the low cost to the most 


expensive. 
Lamp Department. 


More than five hundred kinds to choose from, from the ordinary 


to the costly designs, with dainty silk shades to match. 
In the Glass Department will be seen elegant specimens of Cut Crystal Stem Ware; 
also, rich Vienna colored.and gilt Table Ware. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


A feature 
in economic cookery, adding zest and flavor 


Ts invaluable in the househotd. 


to meat dishes. Refreshing and invigora- 
ting as a Winter stimulant and beverage. 
Makes delicious, palatable BEEF TEA. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘‘ Excel- 
lence in quality and flavor.” 


Sample Jar sent free for be. postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL C0,, 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Our illustrated bocklet, ‘‘From Ranch to Table,’’ 
mailed free on receipt of address, 


Sal've! Salve! the Roman cried, 
As he clasped his friend by the hand ; 
But SALVE is how we pronounce it now, 
And I hope you wiil understand 
That PIKE’S is the Best— 
Not the second-vest— 


But the very BEST SALVE in the land. 


PIKE’S CENTENNIAL SALVE 


SALT RHEUM 


Cures Diseased Scalp, Sore Lips, Chapped Hands, 
Burns, Bruises, Piles; Corns, Bunions, &e. Drug- 
gists and Country Stores. 25c., 5 boxes $1.00, 
postpaid. Circular free. 

J. J. PIKE & CO., CHELSEA, MASS. 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,getan 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


SEEESLELLLELHELELLLLLLALL 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF @ 


As amedicalcomfortandstimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


a 
| 


ing it is. 

This is a of Justus 
ee g *, von Liebig 
signature on the jar. 


SSCCDTeE BVoeses 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
sc nceeeesieens enn 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE. OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN,. 

By temper he was a political Calvinist.— 
Goldwin Smith. 

WwW. T. STEAD. 

He has that complicated individuality that 
constantly precipitates the unexpected. His 
conversation passes readily from the extreme 
of the fantastic and the fanatical to that which 
is little less than sublime in purity of purpose 
and holiness of aspiration. Thus he is by 
turns inconsequential and eloquent, strong 
and noble, and lapsing into vagaries.—Lilian 
Whiting. 

NOAH PORTER. 

He was a man of resolute integrity—stead- 
fast as granite rocks—and of a nice sense of 
honor ; affectionate, gentle, trustful, yet witha 
great deal of the shrewdness and practical sense 
which are generally credited to the people of 
New England. His religion was of the mas- 
culine type. He was master of himself—his 
reason, conscience and will had supreme and 
absolute authority over conduct. He hada 
firm faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, whom he 
adored as his Saviour and his Lord; he knew 
the secret of the Christian life; he was hum- 
ble in heart, unostentatious in his religious 
earnestness, penned his words on the highest 
subjects that they might not go beyond his 
experience, but was capable of sympathizing 
with real religious zeal when it assumed forms 
most alien from the sobriety and moderation 
of his own habits and convictions.—Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Dale. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Mr. Lowell seems to me in many ways the 
finest personality among American men of let- 
ters. Not the greatest genius (itis an old plat- 
itude that the man who consists entirely in 
his genius does not always make the finest 
personality), but the one that is ripest with- 
out loss of strength, best rounded without 
loss of individuality, most really vigorous 
without noise or gymnastics. ... He never 
treated even the best traditions of literature 
as a sufficient substitute for having convic- 
tions of one’s own, or accepted a full knowl- 
edge of past human progress as a plenary in- 
dulgence for standing still in the battles of 
his own time. As he himself said a poet 
should, he ‘‘ kept measure with his people”; 
and from the Biglow Papers to his English 
addresses, if he served literature first he 
served hardly less the ideal of free and high 
national aims and public policy which he 
more than once formulated in very noble 
words.—The Point of View, January Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

His style is verbal photography carried to 
the furthest point of perfection. M.de Mau- 
passant, in a word, invented a verbal hand- 
camera, and with it took snap-shots at men 
and things. Being a Frenchman, too, he 
thought it important, as well as entertaining, 
to press his button in front of as many of the 
dirty places of life as he could find. No doubt 
he was not solely induced to do this by a love 
of dirtiness in the abstract. Likeall bis coun- 
trymen, and many of our own, he was pos- 
sessed of the notion that there is somehow or 
other more reality about what is shameful 
than about what is of good report. Tobe true 
to life you must, they seem to argue, be careful 
to put the worse side up. If you do not you 
will be giving a false impression of the world 
and its ways. But, in reality, the worse is, 
except in the eyes of the erotomaniac, the 
least important as well as the least visible. 
Hence, the French realists, when thinking 
themselves most realistic, have been most out 
of, tone and proportion.—The Spectator. 
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‘It is especially necessary for us to perceive- 


the vital relation of individual courage and 
character to the common welfare, because 
ours is a government of public opinion and 
public opinion is but the aggregate of individ- 
ual thought.— George William Curtis. 
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MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 


The Horrors of Libby Prison 
Revived. 


An Event, Which Will Surprise Even Old 
Noldiers. 


The Most Wonderful Experience of the 
,Army Ever Recorded. 


We never tire of hearing of the thrilling 
adventures of the war and the wonderful 
escapes from Libby Prison. The recent re- 
moval of this famous jail to Chicago renders 
any facts about it at this time particularly 
interesting. 

A most fascinating story has just come to us 
of aman who passed five months of agony in 
this prison. The experiences of this person 
during and since the war are the most remark- 
able that have ever been brought to public 
notice. This man is none other than the well- 
known Mr. L. W. Porter, of West Berlin, Vt. 
He writes the following interesting letter: 

“Since my return from the war my health 
has been growing poorer from exposure and 
hard service and the horrors of a five months’ 
imprisonment in Libby Prison. I came home 
a complete wreck and was sick for a whole 
year, during which time I did no work at all, 
being confined to my bed for about half the 
time. 

“ After I got up I was so weak that I could 
not walk but a short distance and then was 
obliged to stop and rest. About two years 
ago I found myself in a very bad condition 
with nervous prostration, the results of my 
long time poor health. 


MR. L. W. PORTER. 


‘I took most every kind of medicine that 
I could hear of, with no good results until I 
commenced on Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, which relieved me of 
nervousness and gave me strength so that 
I was able to walk and work. I consider 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
the best medicine there is for nervousness 
and to give strength to any weak person.” 

‘*Then personally appeared before me L. W. 
Porter, of West Berlin, Vt., to me personally 
known, and subscribed and swore to the truth 


of the foregoing statement. 
“Cartos L. Smitn, Notary Public.” 

Well may Mr. Porter be called a hero, well 
may every inhabitant of the civilized world 
read of his experience and well may.all man- 
kind rejoice at its termination. The horrible 
sufferings which he experienced from disease 
were even worse than those of the war and 
prison. But he is a well man at last and 
cannot say enough in praise of this remark- 
able remedy. His restoration to health after 
so many years of suffering is indeed most 
wonderful. on Whe 


If you are suffering from any form of ner- 
vous or chronic disease, indigestion, weakness, 
kidney or liver complaint, take Dr. Greene’s 
Neryura blood and nerve remedy. It will 
cure you. 
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Dr. Greene, the noted specialist in the cure 
of all nervous and chronic diseases, can be 
consulted at his office, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., free, personally or by letter. 


Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 

Catalogue with full desecrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


= POSITIVELY FREE. 
= Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOOK. 


Colored Portraits, Special Offers, and 
full Particulars of all our famous 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


=i Sold to anyone at wholesale price, for 

i ash or on Terms to Suit. 
Po ih cea $27.50. Pianos $175.00. 
ay for this VALUABLE BOOK.-@a 


NISH & CO. Me stiitoa eect 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Eoom 8, Opposite 
Providence KB. K. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
—_——— 


IMPROVED 


,A.B. &S E.L.SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5e. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
. Please state wants. 


Sa 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1226 

&. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 . 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 
MENEELY & CO, |eee557 BES? 


YI WEST-TROY, N. Y.18E2/-METAL. 
© CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass, 


rae LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS sit 


t 
UREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
Send for Price and vackce 
WecSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00., ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. fand E. India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Whee) and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


AY 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. MOSES HEMMENWAY WELLS. 


Mr. Wells died at Northfield, Dec. 31, at the age 
of seventy-nine. He was a native of Deerfield, 
N.H., a graduate of Dartmouth College, 1839, and of 
Andover Seminary, 1845. He was a son of Rev. Na- 
thaniel Wells of Deerfield and grandson of Rey. 
Moses Hemmenway, the lifelong minister of Wells, 
Me., and inherited from those good men not only 
his names but strong intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. In early years he was a teacher in Andover, 
Groton and Berwick Academies, he had successive 
and successful pastorates in Pittsfield and Hinsdale, 
N.H., and in Lyndon and Lower Waterford, Vt., 
afterwards supplying the pulpit for a few years 
each at Ascutneyville and Dummerston, Vt. He has 
resided at Northfield since 1886. He loved the gos- 
pel and preached it ably and faithfully. He was a 
deep student in spiritual things, and in his declin- 
ing years kept abreast in his reading and sympa- 
thies with the religious thought of the time. He 
leaves a widow, a son and. two daughters, one of 
whom has been for several years a teacher in South 
Africa. 


REY. TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 


Dr. Edwards, a Presbyterian minister of some 
note, died at the residence of his son in Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 4. He was born in Hartford, Ct., in 
August, 1809. He was a great-grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, and inherited much of the intellectual 
ability of his distinguished ancestor. He was the 
author of quite a number of books, some of which 
have attained a wide circulation, and was a frequent 
contributor to the Congregationalist and other reli- 
gious journals. His wife, the daughter of Captain 
Tryon of the United States Navy during the Revolu- 
tionary War, died several years ago. His body will 
be taken ultimately to Hartford for interment. 


REY. RICHARD TOLMAN. 


He was born in Dorchester, Sept. 30, 1817, and died 
of pneumonia in Arlington, Jan.2. He graduated 
from Amherst Coilege in 1839, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1844. After short pastorates in North 
Danvers and South Dennis he went to Tewksbury, 
where he remained eighteen years and then resigned 
on account of failing health. The next sixteen 
years he spent in Hampton, Va., where he rendered 
valuable service in the normal school with General 
Armstrong and in giving theological instruction to 
the neighboring colored preachers. After this he 


remoyed to Arlington and was a great sufferer from 


illness for many years. At the age of thirteen he 
made a public profession of religion. All through’ 
his literary and seminary course he was a conscien- 
tiously thorough student and ‘his public ministry 
was eminently successful. 


ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. ~ 


A distinguished educator and a marked personal- 
ity has passed away in the death of Miss Peabody at 
her home in Jamaica Plain Jan.3. She was nearly 
ninety years old, having been born in Billerica in 
May, 1804, of sturdy New England stock, and was 
connected by marriage with Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Horace Mann. She began teaching a girls’ 
school in Lancaster at the early age of sixteen, and 
soon afterwards opened a famous school on Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, and continued in her chosen 
profession, in some capacity, till nearly the close of 
her long and useful life. Her most eminent service 
in the cause of education was tke introduction of 
the kindergarten into America, having first thor- 
oughly studied the system in Europe. She was also 
the pioneer in the business of importing foreign 
books to Boston. Among her intimate friends were 
Alcott, Channing, Emerson and several of the Brook 
Farm residents. 


Brain Workers 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
When night comes the literary and active business 
man’s brain is hungry from the exhausting labor 
of the day. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate quickly 


supplies the waste of tissue and refreshing sleep 
results. 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


ae 
CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEmIsTs, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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“ Disfigured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of thousands 
afflicted with 

Unsightly skin diseases. ; 

Do you realize what this disfiguration 
means to sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success, 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 
these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, 

Standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure 
or even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure 
them, but quite another thing to do 
SO. 

CUTICURA 

Has earned the right to be called the 
Skin Specific — 

Because for years it has met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that it cannot cure, but 
they are few incleed. ' 

It is no long-drawn-out expensive ex- 
periment. 

25c. invested in a cake of 

CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more convincing than a page 
of advertisement. 

In short, 

CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS. 

And its cures are simply marvelous. - 

Now is the time 

To take CUTICURA. 

CURES made in WINTER 

Are permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price,Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOL- 
VENT, $1. PotreER DruG anp Cuem. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 
Bar ‘‘ All aboutthe Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


Sing agony of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 


‘Bil the dirk of ages it will undermine ; 
hen we 


a —————— eee —=_—— 
| work becomes like play, == lent that 
{ 
a happy thought for next Rouse-cleaning Day? 


With Dust Washing Powder 


i 


Gold 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get ‘‘other kinds,’ but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N, K, FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
? St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. " 


THE IMPROVED | IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
case | CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
j — \ 
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INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
4 The simplest, most reliable, 
. j and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
= inthe market. Circulars free, 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, il. 
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A Ruddy “eg 


on cheek 
and brow 


is evidence 
that the 2 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as niilh. 


* Prepared by Scott & BPW N-Y. All drageists. 
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Worth a Guinea a Box. 


Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles@ 
in children will always 
yield to a mzld dose 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
2s cents a box, 


0000000 


ELY’S CAT. 
CREAM BALM § A 


when applied into the 
nostrils will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane from addi- fe 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores and 
restores sense of taste 
and smell. 


Try THE cure. JPIAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreevble, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren Street, New York. 


AM 
Ange 


Like a Magic Touch, 
Lustre the greatest, 
Labor the RO 


eat 


gLECT RP coN 


Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


Trial quantity free or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO ee coO., 
John St, New York. 
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COMMENDABLE. 


The decision of Patent Commissioner Sey- 
mour to publish monthly lists of expiring 
patents. 


The request of Rev. E. M. Noyes of Duluth 
who, declining a pressing call to Boston, asks 
his church to reduce his salary $300. 


Governor Brown of Rhode Island, who omit- 
ted his customary New Year’s reception and, 
instead, sent a check of $250 to the overseers 
of the poor. 


The mayor of Waltham’s veto of an order 
increasing his salary $700, and asking that the 
sum be spent on some additional public im- 
provement by which those out of work could 
be employed. 


—<>— 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The discussion last Monday morning, on 
The Privileges of the Minister in the Week of 
Prayer, was introduced by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton. In an earnest, practical address he 
emphasized its advantages through tradition, 
through the personal associations of Christians 
with the week, through the fact that it is in- 
timately connected with things thoroughly 
alive, in contrast with Passion Week, when 
interest centers around the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and through its giving an 
opportunity for personal approach to men and 
for recognizing the value of the inconspicu- 
ous membership. He believed that its chief 
uses are the vivifying of spiritual life of the 
members, which would express itself in every 
department of the church and whose saying 
results would extend through the entire year, 
and the cultivation of a missionary spirit. 
The methods should be adapted to the person- 
nel of the church. In his own experience he 
had found the after meeting useful but the in- 
vitation to rise for prayers a hindrance, ex- 
cept in rare cases. In place ofsthis he en- 
deavors to secure the co-operation of the 
Sunday school teachers, writes personal let- 
ters and makes calls upon those whom he 
wishes to win for Christ. The preparation 
should vary according to the temperament of 
the minister. He had found most inspiration 
from reading biographies of self-sacrificing 
missionaries or of men of deep spiritual ex- 
perience, such as Kingsley, Maurice, Robert- 
son and Newman. 

Dr. J. L. Hill, in the interest of possible 
strangers in the congregation, warthly de- 
fended the practice of inviting those who wish 
for prayers to signify it. His method of doing 
this is to ask believers to bow the head, then 
all who wish to join in prayer to do the same, 
leaving the impenitent face to face with the 
leader of the meeting. Rev. Messrs. Allbright 
and Walter Barton and Drs. Hazen and By- 
ington also spoke briefly. Dr. Smith Baker— 
who because of his severe illness had not 
been present for several weeks—asserted his 
emphatic belief that the essentials of the Week 
of Prayer should be so incorporated into the 
regular life of the church that there would be 
no need of its observance at any set time of 
year unless there should be special and ob- 
vious call for it. The hour having expired, 
the discussion closed at its most interesting 
point. 


AMONG the handsome calendars for 1894 is the 
Wedgwood Tile Calendar of Jones, MeDuffee & 
Stratton, having the picture of the new Public 
Library, Copley Square, at its back engraved and 
printed under the glaze. This adds to their series 
of historical buildings, which inelude Faneuil Hall, 
the Old State House, Longfellow’s House, Mt. Ver- 
non, Map of Boston, 1722, the Adams Lean-to Houses 
at Quincy, etc. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Proved it the Most Valu- 
Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REWV. Tre Ao 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMEFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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@ 
La Grippe 
with its 
Hard Cough 
and other 


Distressing Symptoms 
is quickly 


cured 


by taking 


How this picture reminds us of the littleround 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 


YEARS 


in the 


Homes 
and Stores 
of 


New England. 


Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—the first means of safe- 
ty, and therefore always close at hand. 

‘For Coughs and Colds it always 


brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
( assisting to thenormalhealthy condition. 


Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 
using — 
By mail 15e. 


Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
“The Best Plaster Made.” 


ESS CEOS OS GSO SSHOS 
: Grand National Prize at Paris, ; 
% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. % 
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For 

Stomach. 
affections, 
\\ Loss of Ap- 
=| petite,Mlen- 


Poor- ¢ 


Blood, 
Fever and « 
Ague, 
Retarded‘ 


2 clousRemedy. QUINA TARoGH 
% ° London Rea 
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: PARIS: 28 1 tue Drouot. 
% & FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHEU.S. 
30 North William Wee a. Ne ; 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—_Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamtiy, D.D. 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 
book. 

“We are glad to announce that Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 
of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 


or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”’ 
—Missionary Heraid. 


Congregational S. 8. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 


1794 Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 1894 


Eighty-fourth Annual Exhibit 


— OF .THE—= 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


i. JANUARY ist, 1894. 


Total Assets, 3 s $7,378,092.038. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, ; : ; : $1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, , 3,169,624.75 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, 661,697.31 
NET SURPLUS, 2,296,769.97 
Surplus to Policy-holders, 3,546,769.97 
Gross Assets—increase, 268,266.54 
Re-insurance Rosstve “inctealey 325,820.22 
Income, 4,376,560.31 
Expenditures, 3,582,174.07 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
P. Cc ROYCE, Secretary. $ g 
0 » Secretary | CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P.P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Department, San Fri Francisco, Cal. 
BELDEN. ne COFRAN, Managers. 


Metropolitan Dep’t, cor. Cedar and William Sts., New York. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


‘It sheds a 
me | brightness. every: 
rin / -where’ 


'/ What is Sapolio? 


| be is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 

laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make _ oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make: the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 


Lud VaR 
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SERVICES 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue, 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., papal 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7,‘Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God (Nos. 5 and 6 are now ready, 
No. 7 will be issued Jan. 23 and No. 8 Feb. 5). 9, Passion- 
tide. 10, Easter. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland, 12, Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14,- 
The Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 
16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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- ONGREGATIONALIST 


Boston Thursday 18 January 1894 


ANITY IN THE COLLEGES 


wy Volume LXXIX 
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MARY LYON, 


yi Born Feb, 28, 1797; died March 5, 849. 


i a the women and the men will be educated. New England influence is vastly greater than 

its comparative size and population would indicate. It is the cradle of thought. New England mind 
ae carries the day everywhere and the great business is to get the New England conscience enlightened and 
\ accurate. Let all women understand the great doctrine of seeking the greatest good, of loving their neigh- 
\ bor as themselves, let them indoctrinate the children, their sons, in this fundamental truth and we shall 


have wise legislators.—Mary Lyon. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College de- 


scribes in the same issue of several of our. 


contemporaries Recent Educational Advances. 
These he groups, in large terms, under three 
heads, viz., the broadening of the range of 
studies, the making of more rational methods 
of instruction and study, and a more flexi- 
ble classification of students. Answering the 
question, ‘‘ What, then, is the end at which 
education aims?’’ he replies: “It is to make 
one at home in the world in which he lives and 
friends with all that it contains. The forms 
of natural objects, the laws of life in plant 
and animal, the principles of mathematics and 
physics, the Janguages which nations speak 
and the literature in which they have ex- 
pressed their sorrows and joys, their hopes 
and fears, their achievements and their in- 
spirations, the laws of economics, the institu- 
tions of society, the insights of philosophy, 
the ideals of ethics and religion—all these 
things are man’s rightful heritage, and it is 
the aim of education to put man in possession 
of this rich inheritance.”’ 

The City Vigilant is a monthly magazine 
just born, which is to be the organ, primarily, 
of the City Vigilance League of New York 
City, of which Dr. Parkhurst is president. 
It aims, secondarily, to help on the work of 
municipal reform everywhere. It has for its 
motto, ‘‘ Eternal Vigilance, the Price of Lib- 
erty,’’ which is as true today as when Thomas 
Jefferson said it. In the first number ex- 
Mayor Seth Low writes on Good Citizenship 
and the Election Laws, and Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton on The Duties of Good Citizenship, in 
which he says: ‘‘ We need an uprising of an 
indignant public opinion which make fidelity 
to patriotic obligations a fashion as well asa 
duty, and the shirking of them a disgrace. 
American women would honor their sex and 
nobly serve their country if they would, as 
they may, make a fit discharge of such obliga- 
tions a condition of social distinction.”’ Car- 
dinal Gibbons contributes a definition of a 
good citizen which is capital: “I am per- 
suaded that he is a good citizen who, first, 
knows the laws of his country; secondly, who 
obeys these laws religiously; thirdly, who 
knows and uses his rights within the law, and, 
fourthly, who always renders to Cesar the 
things that belong to Cesar, while he does not 
fail to render to God the things that belong 
to God.” 

Recent utterances at the Episcopal Church 
Congress have alarmed the moderates, and 
the Church Standard affirms that ‘‘the heart 
of the church, in spite of all party divisions, 
is true to Christian doctrine and catholic 
order, and if it should ever be necessary to 
resist an advance either toward Rome or 
toward Tiibingen there would be an uprising 
which could not be called a partisan uprising, 
because it would be an uprising of the whole 
body of the church in mass. The liberty 
which the church allows is large and gener- 
ous, but there are three things which she will 
not tolerate, and those three things are infidel- 
ity, disloyalty and immorality. In dealing 
even with them she may be slow to exercise 
the formal severities of discipline, but traitors 
within her bosom will be clothed with the 
shame of a moral reprobation which even they 
will be unable to bear.” 


ABROAD. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, in the January New 
Review, says: ‘Our Catholic, fellow-country- 
men are fond of telling us that the Reforma- 
tion came upon Englishmen unawares, and 
that the bulk of the people did not realize till 
too late what Cranmer and his friends were 
about. 
is not undone'after much the same fashion. 

The Church of England now unhesita- 
tingly declares herself of exclusive authority 
‘within her territorial. boundaries. This has 
added a new terror to Nonconformity, It 
‘was always vulgar; it is now sinful. 


Let us see to it. that the Reformation . 


To be | 
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snubbed here and damned hereafter is the 
fate of the Dissenter. . It may easily come 
about that for our children’ the question of 
religion shall resolve itself into a choice be- 
tween sacramentarianism and agnosticism— 
the bedevilment of superstition or the paraly- 
sis of unbelief. . . . It would be inaccurate to 
assert that the ‘evangelical’ party has dis- 
appeared like the Broad Church party, but 
this may be safely said, that there is but a 
remnant left of it and that remnant is in a 
very bad state of health.’’ 


io 

The taint of prayer is distraction, the taint 
of preaching is affectation, the taint of domes- 
ticity is suspicion, and unreality is the taint 
of all things.—P. C. Mozoomdar. 


”TIS true we have the 

best sand to be found 
in the world, but even that 
would be of little avail had 
we not the skill to make 
the glass and cut it. To-day, 


‘‘Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass’’ 
stands unrivalled because 


there is inwrought into it 
the best taste,high- 
est skill and finest 
materials. 


Trade-Mark. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


COLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 

If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Coods can be obtained, address 
the MxzrIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tlustrations of latest designs and ‘ealuatls inform< 
ation wi.l be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sellCA BR PETS foruss 
in CHURCHES at mane 
. ufacturers’ prices. ‘We 
i) solicit Rorkeebonderice. 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & 6O,, 


Wholesale and Ae CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sarbesi*ss., aS 


UPBAILEY’S f f 


S \\campomna light-spreading Sil- 
| ver-plated Corrugated Glass g 7 


> a ryt necuecTons / i 
Sy) Gee 


# etc. Satisfaction : 
; guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 4 
BAILEY REFLECTOR C0. & 
wuoy 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CoO., Boston, Mass. 


For Electrtoe 


Handsome | 
designs: 1 


/ 
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You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler: A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass"— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


Simplex F rinter 


Simple, Cheap Mae Bifectiae 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original. on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of tpe- 
writer manuscript producedinrs5 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples,. AGENTS WANTZD. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vescy St., New York. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,getan 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper, 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizés-—$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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SEELEPEEEEELERS 
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Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR — 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Tone’ | 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
E Fi U R C Fa folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS vaz,com 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest. Seating Co, 2°%2. 48th St 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘een g Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


»A.B. &E.L.SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-nage | 
catalogue. 
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“The Congregationalist” 
%~ SERVICES » 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Oongregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. . 


3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 


Nos. 5-8—EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, For- 
giveness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, Days 
of Thy Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 
9, Passiontide; 10, Easter. Nos. 11-13— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland ; 
12, Humility ; 13, God in Nature; 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s 


Sunday; 16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


° 
100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 2 
; 
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NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the *‘Philips-Rock Island’’ Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the Great Rock IsLAND RovureE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car _ leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 


Philadelphia every 


The Caris Pullman-built and equipped, and, 


besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


™ CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


' Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


-JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 

py es on the European plan, at moderate pcos Re- 

thy enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
ddubles its former capacity. The new DIN 


ecordtion in this country. : 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ING 
OOM is one of the finest specimens ot Colonial 
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3) THE@ucrecionaust |Wocar Music. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,” 


SOPRANO. 


31 classical songs, representing 
some of the foremost European 
composers. 


“Classic Vocal Gens,” 


TENOR. 


%® classical songs compiled in 
one volume; a selection whieh 
few buyers could equal. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,” 


ALTO. 


83 carefully selected songs 
from the best foreign and Amer- 
ican composers, including many 
notable triumphs. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,” 


BARITONE or BASS. 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. Every 
singer will appreciate such a collection in one book. 


The Famous Classic Series: 


“Song Classics,” 2 vols. . 
“ Piano Classics,’ 2 vols. 

* Classic Pianist.’”’ A 

“ Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“Classie Tenor Songs.’’ , 

**Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

‘Classic Four Hand Collection.” 

** Classical Coll.’”’ Violin and piano. 

“Young People’s Classics,’ vols. 1 and 2. 


The above series represents 12 volumes of the best 
music known. 


Any of the books by mail, postpaid, mm heavy paper, 1 5 
boards, $1.25 3 cloth gilt, B®. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED. 
COMPILED BY 
F.N, Peloubet, DD, 


SELECT SONGS No, 2, is 


330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. Those who have used SELECT SONGS NO, 1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 

Cloth, $40.00 per 100 Copies by Express. 
THE BIGCLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
. VACATION 
' EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston January 30, Feb- 
ruary 20 and Mareh 13 for Three Grand Tours 
of 75 Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Fight ays in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz 
Railway, and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Three Tours of Forty Days to Mexico, omit- 
ting California: January 30, February 20, and March 13. 

California Excursions: January 30, February 14, 
20 and z2, and March 8 and 13. 

Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13, and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, January 9, 
and March 13; to Richmond and Old Point Com- 
fort, Feb. 9; to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Life and Correspondence 
of Dean Stanley 
By R. E. PROTHERO 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 
With Portraits. 


value and importance. 


the work is complete, thorough, and authoritative. 
““The book in every way fulfills the anticipations that were aroused by the 
announcement of it, and is one of the great biographies of the day.” 


From the N. Y. Tribune: 


‘* Mr. Prothero has done his part of 
the work well; with discretion, insight, 
good taste, and, so far as it is critical, 
with more fairness and equanimity than 
the biographer is wont to show. The por- 
trait he gives is adequate and lifelike.” 


Second Edition Ready This Week. 


My Life and Times 


By Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. Profusely illus- 
trated, price $2.50. 


The striking personality of Dean Stanley and his 
pre-eminence in the ecclesiastical, literary and social 
history of his time, give to this biography a special 
Based upon Dean Stanley's’ voluminous correspondence, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Congregationalist 


2 vols, 8vo., $8.00. 


—Chicago Tribune. 
From the Philadelphia Telegraph: 


‘One of the most important of recent 
books. It is certainly one of the most 
valuable biographies of late years, and 
it will not be surprising to see it take 
rank as a standard book. ‘The interest 
in it will be deep and sincere.” 
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ROM an excess of common- 


“A strong personality, a romantic career, 
and memorable times—these are the three 
ingredients in this notable book. Dr.Ham- 
lin tells his story with great frankness, 
and has aright soto tell it. Few men haye 
abetterright. ... Thisisa good book for 
missionaries, ministers, students, econo- 
mists, Americans, boys, and, in fact, al- 
mosteverybody,toread. Itisfull of anec- 
dote, a distinct and strong personality, a 
vivid mémory, a kindly spirit, and love of 
work for all human kind — instructive, 
entertaining and interesting.’’—Literary 
World. 


“The story told by this remarkable man 
is of fascinating interest in its form as 
well as inits subject matter. The style is 
bright, racy and full of every pleasing 
element. Anecdote, bits of conversation, 
personal experiences and aims, and 
glimpses of public life and diplomacy 
are mingled in a narrative which holds 
the attention from beginning to end. It 
is equally interesting to the secular 
reader and to the missionary worker. 
There is no dullness in it. No one will 
sleep over its pages. The book has a 
wealth of good in it for all who read.” 
—Public Opinion. 


“The book is a contribution to history, 
and should be read by everybody.”’— The 
Beacon. 


place literature the intelli- 
gent reader will find it refresh- 
ing to turn to such a periodical” 
as. THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
. MONTHLY. Whatever of real 
advance is made in any depart- 
ment of science is promptly 
recorded, described, and _illus- 
trated therein; and although the 
class of subjects treated is high, 
the reader would never guess 
the learned character of the in- 
formation conveyed, so free is 
it from technical detail and un- 
interesting debate. 


Sold everywhere, 50 cénts a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 


‘Dr. Hamlin’s career is full of interest. 
from a romantic point of view and full 
of inspiration from the view-point of the 
Christian lover of his fellowman.”’—The 
Interior. 


(Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


PIANO 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
—AND— 


( Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. It will show you 
the latest and best SAV E $ Send foritto-day. It will 
styles, and how to 1 OO ws more than please you. 


Write and see how little it takes to get an instrument when you begin right, 
(ORGANS from $27.50: up.) (PIANOS from $1'75.00 up.) 


CORNISH & CO.,—orvears"—Washington, \. J. 


i 


i 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 
or private talks. 


Cat: , 16 Beekman St., New York. 
ae J, B. COLT & CO. halls 


fine rea gas 
as 

! WL gc 
é ; sree. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 
The Witness to Immortality, 
in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. ; : 


By Rev. Dr. Grorer A. Gorpon, of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Gordon has written a volume which 
establishes him as one of the thinkers who 
have made permanent and important contri- 
butions to human understanding of this life 
and of the life to come. .. . It deals with 
one of the most grand and solemn themes 
in a masterly and truly helpful ‘manner.— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


It cites intelligently the opinions of phi- 
losophers and the voices of the poets, and 
constructs a forcible argument for continued 
existence after death. Itis well written, and 
shows thorough mastery of the subject.— 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 


Among recent writings on this subject Dr. 
Gordon’s book easily takes a leading place. 
... The author brings to his task a mind 
richly stored with learning and endowed 
with exceptional insight into the deeper 
meaning of great moral facts and truths.— 
Rev. Dr. Moxom, in Boston Watchman. 


The book is a most interesting study of 
one of the deepest problems of existence.— 
New York Observer. , 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOW READY—THE FEBRUARY PART OF 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATKST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of a 
NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled ** UN- 
CLAIMED,’ besides New MUSIC, EMBROIDERY 
DESIGNS, Ete. The most complete magazine for ladies 
published. 

Price, 3@ cents; yearly S4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 
83and 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 


(G&- Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
: or Domestic. 


BOOKS 
for 16D 4 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. _Pricz 50 CEenTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 ny 4 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged. to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 2 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabrief. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick; 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all.. Send for specimen pages, fe 

#*4Send ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor,’containing 
mousic for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
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Our great 


A $4.00 Bible $r.gisar 1894 


“The OCongregationalist” Teach- 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


{ye Congregationalist for one 


We offer 


it FREE $6 


or we 


otter year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Al Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
S°) free for renewal and new name with $6. 


“Tam highly pleased with the amount and variety of the 
Bible, as well as with the durable and handsome style wm 
which it is gotten up, and marvel at the cheapness of the 
same.” —Portland, Me. 


THERE SHOULD BE A CHURCH CLUB 
im every Congregational church. Write for partic- 
ulars. Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, 
$10.00. On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
Lt is not too late for pastors and others among our 
subscribers to organize for this work. In fact, the 
time is favorable, for many people who have been 
hesitating whether or not to subseribe for cheap 
papers and who, perhaps, have veen examining 
copies of such papers, are doubtless now ready to 
subscribe for the CONGREGATIONALIST. Here is a 


characteristic letter : 
3 JAN. 11, 1894, 
“Dear Sirs: Iwas persuaded to take another paper this 
year in place of the old Congregationalist. I have tried it 
two weeks. I inclose #3 for another year of the Congrega- 
tionalist. Very truly.” 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
-Nos.5-8, EHVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 


- ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 


Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (Nos.5 and 6 are 
now ready, No.7 will be issued Jan, 23 and No. 8 
Feb. 5.) 9, Passiontide; 10, Faster; Nos. 11-18, 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland; 12, 
Humility ; 13, God in Nature; 14, The Way of Peace 
(Memorial) ; 15, Children’s Sunday ; 16, National. 


“ We tried about all the services, but these surpass them as 
the sun ouishines the moon.’’—Massachusetts Pastor. 


“ We are highly gratified with the success of the previous 
services. They have passed the experimental stage.’ 


6 THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

Notice the pastoral letter of a well-known Wiscon- 
sin pastor which we print on page 103. 

The quarterly issues which are to follow this first 
number of the Handbook series will contain matter 
of permanent value to pastors and people. No.1 
only will furnish the prayer meeting topics. Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 will be filled with information regarding 
various forms of church work, new methods and 
helpful suggestions. The subscription price for the 
four numbers is 15 cents. 

“ Have seen your Handbook and think it a nice gift for 
friends. Send —— copies.”—Iowa. 

“ Thave used this little Handbook for some years and find 


it avery great help. I don’t know what I should do without 
it.’—New York. 


* A success certainly.”’—Maine. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. ® 


Gratitude and great consvientiousness character- 
ize the receipts of the Congregationalist through 
this fund. Notice these letters: 


I thank you most cordially for placing me the past 
year again on the free list, without which I should 
have been deprived of the much prized visits of 
your noble journal, the Congregationalist.... Iam 
not, as I wish I were, able to subscribe for the paper. 


' Teannot ask you to send it another year gratis. There 


are probably others, equally worthy and equally 
needy, who will fail to receive the cheer and help the 
blessed visitor brings if last year’s beneficiaries 
continue on the list. 


Through your kindness I have received the Con- 
gregationalist regularly each week for the last 
twelve months. Let me assure you that I am deeply 
groketul to you and the subscribers to the Home 

issionary Fund for the benefit I have received 


_ from the paper in many ways. 


The time has now expired for which you prom- 
ised to send it me and during the Jast two weeks 


, Lhave thought a great deal about the matter. I do 


not want to be without the paper and yet I cannot 
possibly spare $2 at present. With a family of 


' seven and a salary of $550 and a house ($100 of 


which is given by the Home Missionary Society), 
it takes every cent of my income to meet necessary 


' expenses. I feel, however, that there may be many 


5 


home missionaries worse off financially than I am, 
and that therefore I haye no right to ask you to 
keep me on the free list. : ; 


Boston Thursday 18 January 1894 


EPORTS which we publish this week 
concerning Christian life and work 


in colleges will add much to the 
interest in the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
The presidents of these institutions gener- 
ally agree that though religious experience 
among students finds less emotional expres- 
sion it more exhibits itself in Christian 
character and principle than twenty years 
ago. It appears that, though the Christian 
life in colleges manifests itself in different 
ways than in the last generation, it is more 
extensive and controlling. The influence of 
the Christian Endeavor Society is marked 
in the larger proportion of professing Chris- 
tians among students when they enter col- 
lege. It does not appear that the number 
of candidates for the ministry is, on the 
whole, falling off, certainly not in proportion 
to the demand for ministers. The testimony 
of these educational leaders indicates a pro- 
found sense of responsibility for the spirit- 
ual culture of the young men and women in 
their care. We think these messages from 
institutions dear to the churches will move 
to larger faith and more earnest prayer that 
increased spiritual gifts may go hand in 
hand with enlarging knowledge in our col- 
leges. 


The suggestion made by the Pilgrim As- 
sociation of Boston that the churches of the 
city make room on their yearly schedule of 
benevolences for one collection in behalf 
of local church extension deserves to be 
brought to the attention of organizations in 
other cities that are in any way responsible 
for local denominational interests. If a lit- 
tle more strategy had been displayed in 
planting and fostering our faith in different 
cities of the country we should have more 
outstanding proofs of the inherent adapted- 
ness of Congregationalism to various soils. 


In a number of cities we are learning in. 


these later years the advantages of union 
and co-operation and certain missionary 
societies have accomplished much in the 
way of church extension. Wherever any 
such society exists it should be provided 
regularly with the sinews of war. The prin- 
ciple of systematic benevolence ought to 
obtain here as elsewhere. 


The season of annual meetings is wit- 


nessing action on the part of a number of - 


churches in,the direction of incorporation. 
This is a reform whose advantages we have 
repeatedly advocated and which we are glad 
to see making headway. It is not the 
churches alone in smaller communities 
which are taking the step. Berkeley Tem- 
ple in Boston, one of the foremost institu- 
tional churches in the denomination, last 
week consummated with the utmost har- 
mony this result. The processis not so easy 
when, as in this‘ case, a parish already ex- 
ists, as it is for a new church to organize it- 
self at the start as an incorporated body, 
but the existence of a parish need be no ob- 
stacle, for usually the parish will be dis- 
posed either to lease its property to the in- 
corporated church or to convey it outright. 
Massachusetts churches contemplating in- 
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corporation can obtain from Rey. Dr. H. A. 
Hazen, Auburndale, a pamphlet issued by 
a committee of the General Association 
giving directions with a reprint of the stat- 
utes bearing on the subject. Still more 
explicit directions appeared in the Congre- 
gationalist Handbooks issued by us for 1890 
and 1891, along with suggestions as to meth- 
ods of procedure in other States as well. 
An excellent set of by-laws for an incorpo- 
rated church was prepared for the church 
in Allston by Dr. Quint and Judge Baldwin, 
which we understand will be reprinted soon 
in a cheap form. 


A correspondent déplores the fact that in 
the class of 1893 in Yale University there 
was only one candidate for the ministry. 
We are glad to report that there are at least 
a dozen in the present senior class who are 
looking forward to ministerial or mission- 
ary service. But it is well to remind our 
churches that if they will pray for an in- 
crease in the number of ministers, they 
must show their faith by their works. If 
they want ministers, they must make hon- 
orable use of them. A consecrated man 
does not demand large rewards in money or 
honors, but he does, and rightly, expect op- 
portunities to serve Christ. The young man 
who enters other professions has a reason- 
able prospect that his years of capacity for 
greatest influence will come after he is 
fifty. If he enters the ministry, he knows 
that as soon as he has reached his prime 
his age will count against him in competition 
with younger men. No church which re- 
fuses to consider any minister as a candidate 
who is past fifty—and there are many such 
churches—has any good reason to pray that 
God will incline the hearts of young men to 
enter the ministry. 


The Congressional debate on the tariff has 
progressed far enough for several of the 
legislators to question the honesty of the 
manufacturers who are opposing the Wilson 
bill and to deny the freedom of action of 
the Northern wage-earners who are petition- 
ing against the same measure. The manu- 
facturers have been compared to ‘‘sharks,”’’ 
and the wage-earners have been described 
as vassals, signing petitions because they 
are forced to, not because they decide for 
themselves and act freely. One does not 
need to hold a brief for the present tariff 
in order to condemn such imputations. 
They are altogether too common, We re- 
cently heard a Harvard professor tell a 
company of wage-earners that it was prac- 
tically impossible to get an honest state- 
ment of facts relative to industry and com- 
merce from an organization of manufactur- 
ers or a board of trade. Pressed for @ 
reiteration of this statement the professor 
added the information that the only safe 
and honest advisers upon questions of state 
were the men who dwell amidst classic 
shades, apart from temptation. We agree 
that our method of allowing partisans to 
settle our fiscal problems is impolitic and 
criminal in its wastefulness, but we have 
not yet reached that point of pessimism 
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which makes. us believe that the average 
manufacturer is a liar and a knave and his 
workman a cringing vassal. Nor have we 
exalted the theorist to the pedestal of judi- 
cial probity. All can err, all can be selfish 
and all can be honest. 


In our issue of Dec. 28 appeared a state- 
ment by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., indorsed 
by the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, describing a ‘‘ Dangerous Movement 
Among the Armenians.’’ Mr. Nishan Gara- 
bedian, whose name appears in the state- 
ment as one of the founders of the Huntcha- 
gist party, affirms in reply to Dr. Hamlin’s 
article that the members of that party are 
not in any sense emissaries of Russia, but 
that, on the contrary, they are persecuted in 
Russia, that they have no nihilistic or an- 
archistic methods or tendencies, that they 
do not terrorize or plunder their own people, 
that they have nothing to do with religious 
reeds or theologies, and that they have no 
intention to hurt American missionaries in 
Turkey or their work. The statements to 
which he replies he declares to be misrepre- 
sentations, which he regrets because they 
may injure the cause of liberty for Ar- 
menians, and he asks the American public 
not to form opinions till they know the 
facts. We have deemed it just to Mr. Gara- 
bedian to allow him to state his position, 
Since his name appeared in Dr. Hamlin’s 
article. Our own opinion of the society is 
not changed. 


The New York Independent has gathered 
the opinions of some thirty archbishops and 


bishops of the Roman Catholic Church con-. 


cerning the relation of that body to the 
public schools. The substance of their con- 
tention can be summed up in a single sen- 
tence—they want Roman Catholic doctrines 
taught in the schools to Roman Catholic 
children, and to as many other children as 
they can reach. They put their statement 
in various forms. Some would have public 
school funds divided and a portion given to 
Catholics to conduct their own schools. 
Others would have Catholics exempt from 
taxation for school purposes; others would 
prefer that the State should take denomina- 
tional schools under its care and support 
them. But the majority of these prelates 
are agreed that it is not wise to press this 
claim in the present state of public opinion, 
and we think there is little question that a 
large proportion of the laity in the Roman 
Catholic Church, probably the majority, 
favor the public school system as it is, 
The sentiment of the American people is 
overwhelmingly in favor of non-sectarian 
schools to educate the rising generation to 
be good citizens, and for that they will con- 
tend as essential to the preservation of free 
government. The Catholic hierarchy are 
wise in avowing it as their policy not to fight 
against our public school system. 


<—e—____ 


Among the more prominent of the Congre- 
gational ministers who died during 1893 was 
Dr. J. O. Fiske of Bath, Me., who passed 
away near the very close of the year. His 
ministry covered a full half-century and dur- 
ing that time he preached no less than 1,404 
sermons and made 20,000 personal calls. A 
background of extended and faithful service 
like this gives added weight to what he said 
not long before his death: “‘I have loved to 
preach, have joved the pastoral work, have 
loved the whole work of the ministry, and my 
only regret in reviewing my life is that I have 
not fulfilled the work of preaching the word 
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of the everlasting gospel of our Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ more faithfully.’ Whether 
Dr. Fiske reached his own ideals or not he 
certainly wrought himself into the life of the 
city and the State, and the influence which he 
acquired is another proof that there is no po- 
sition where a man can more prominently and 
beneficently impress himself on his fellowmen 
than in the Christian ministry. 


<< 


THE. CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 

The Northwestern Congregationalist has 
done an important service in publishing an 
address by President Gates of Iowa College 
on the above named subject, and also the 
opinions of prominent men concerning it. 
Some of these opinions, like those of the ad- 
dress, show a noble impatience with the 
slow progress of the church toward realiz- 
ing the ends of the kingdom, with which 
earnest souls everywhere must sympathize. 
Whether or not these views are wholly just 
is a question which evidently needs more 
careful consideration than some of the con- 
tributors to our contemporary have found 
time to give to it. 

The distinction which President Gates 
makes between the kingdom and the church 
is not new, though it has been intensified in 
our time by the earnest ambition of reform- 
ers to realize what the kingdom promises, 
through new ideas of social relations, obli- 
gations and opportunities. The kingdom 
of God, as Christ taught it, is simply the 
doing of the will of God on earth as it is 
done in heaven. It began and is being ex- 
tended by the enthronement of Jesus Christ 
in individual hearts. Whenever any one 
begins to do the will of God as his supreme 
aim, the kingdom of God has begun in him. 
When he shall do that will as it is done in 
heaven, the kingdom of God will be con- 
summated in him. That is the ideal man. 
When all menshall do that will as it is done 
in heaven, the kingdom of God will be per- 
fected in the world. That is the ideal so- 
ciety. 

The kingdom,.of God began to be mani- 
fested on earth when men, brought into 
personal allegiance to Jesus Christ, were 
united in a fellowship of spiritual love and 
obedience to their common Lord. In that 
way the kingdom created the church. The 
kingdom is invisible because its sphere is 
spiritual, its instrument of authority is the 
truth, and its sovereign is the unseen, 


though not unknown, God. The church is 


visible, an institution composed of men 
with the one purpose to realize the ideal of 
the kingdom. The kingdomis one. There 
may be many cburches, separated into de- 
nominations because through the imperfect 
knowledge of their members they empha- 
size different means of securing the one end. 
They are divided by their choice of means; 
but their essential unity lies in their single 
aim. The nearer they come to the end they 
seek the more clearly their unity will ap- 
pear. 

But when impatience with the slowness 
of the churches to realize the kingdom be- 
comes intensified into a general denuncia- 
tion of the churches, the next logical step 
for those who proclaim it is to form a new 
and more aggressive organization, and the 
lesson of history is that the aggressiveness 
of the new organization is likely to claim 


‘to be the church, and be turned against the 


churches which are seeking to realize the 
kingdom rather than against the world 
which opposes the kingdom. We regret to 
see indications of this drift in President 
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Gates’s article, and still more in the com- 
ments of some whose earnestness of pur- 
pose, like his own, command our sympa- 
thy. He thinks that ‘‘it might be well for 
a while to worship on Monday and not do 
anything about the church on Sunday, in 
order that we might get over the notion 
that Sunday is holier than Monday,” that 
“ church-going is mostly serving ourselves,’’. 
“that may be worship; it is not service’’; 
that ‘‘many of the great philanthropies of 
the world, whose heart is the real Christ, 
have already slipped far out of the hands of 
the church,’’ and that if it does not learn 
that it is not here to build itself up, ‘‘ it 
may soon come to a time when it will have 
to get out or be put out of the way of the 
growing kingdom of God.” 

But these sentiments of President Gates, 
which he urges rather to emphasize the 
necessity of reform within the church than 
to anticipate its being supplanted by some 
other organization, are only faint adumbra- 
tions of the convictions of Rev. Dr. George 
D. Herron, professor of applied Christianity 
in the college of which Dr. Gates is presi- 
dent. Dr. Herron says: 

I do not believe that even Protestant Chris- 
tendom knows what Christianity is. I do not 
think that the pulpit knows what Christianity 
is, because that which is taught in the theo- 
logical seminary is not Christianity, whatever 
else it may be. I think there is nothing the 
church more dreads, nothing it is so afraid to 
have tried, as the actual kingdom of God 
upon the earth. I am reluctantly coming to 
believe that Christianity, as it is organized, is 


the most serious obstacle in the way of the 
realization of the Christianity of Christ. 


We have not space to quote from the 
strong remonstrances against these views by 
Drs. Alexander McKenzie, N. G. Clark,. 
T. T. Munger, J. J. Blaisdell and others, nor 
to discuss that. broader, though not pro- 
founder, view of the church which insists on 
its duty to be the chief instrument in social 
and civic reform, even before its mission 
spiritually to renew individuals. But we 
wish to urge our earnest and impatient 
brethren to note that the real sympathy 
with their aims they will find almost en- 
tirely within the church, while applause for 
their denunciation of it will come largely 
from without. The desire and the effort to 
realize the kingdom of God on earth would 
not long survive if the Church of Christ 
should be forced to give way to other insti- 
tutions. Our brethren, if they continue in 
the desire to realize the kingdom of God, 
cannot, probably would not wish to, escape 
from connection with the church as it is, 
for while it is composed of persons of the 
same human nature as those without it is 
undeniable that Christ has made it His 
chosen instrument by which to realize on 
earth the kingdom of God, that the Holy 
Spirit dwells in it, that His work through 
it is not in vain and that many who are in 
it live in close communion with Christ. 
Admitting these facts the church deserves 
at the hands of those who would be leaders 
init respectful and reverent treatment. We 
once knew a man who was accustomed to 
speak of his wife and children as ‘‘ my set 
of fools.’’ In time those who did not know 
his family came to take his description of it 
as true, and thus did it injustice, But he 
never escaped being identified with it, and 
the description, both as applied to them and 
to him, probably came to mean more than 
he intended, because his intense desire for 
the advancement of those who ought to 
have been most dear to him gave added 
emphasis to his description of them. The 
church is a family with Christ as its Head, 
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and its honor is in the hands of its mem- 
bers. In their eagerness to improve it they 
should guard themselves against being mis- 
understood. 


THE CLAIMS OF SCHOOLS ON 
CHURCHES, 


One of the strongest pleas which the 
church presents to men for their attention 
and confidence is its efforts to maintain 
schools of learning. Its highest motive is 
to lead mankind to know the truth, and its 
power is in proportion to its faitk that all 
true knowledge will help men to know God. 
Our fathers planted colleges that they might 
equip ministers to preach the truth. As 
the aims of the college broadened profes- 
sional schools became necessary and semi- 
naries were founded to train men for the 
ministry. Yet not the less is the church 
interested in the academy and the college, 
teaching truth of all sorts, the facts of 
science and the reasonings of philosophy, as 
well as the revelations of God concerning 
character, conduct and destiny. That re- 
ligious denomination is most influential 
which gives the most and does the most 
to promote learning pure and simple. Men 
of strong faith in God believe that all ques- 
tions must be fearlessly investigated, and 
that the truth of religion can be found 
only by teaching the confirmed results of 
patientresearch in all departments of knowl- 
edge, to whatever conclusions they may 
lead. 

But the underlying motive of teaching 
and study determines character. President 
Fairchild of Oberlin once said, ‘‘ The school 
which does not aim to teach its pupils to 
fear God does inevitably lead them to forget 
God,.’”’ The student’s mind is filled with 
the themes of his studies. If there is no 
thought of God in them religion has no hold 
in his mind. Most important is it, then, 
that a devout atmosphere should pervade 
the school and the college, and that teachers 
should be under the spell of the conviction 
that the highest object of knowledge is to 
bring the student under the power of Him 
who is the truth. 

There can be, then, no petition more sig- 
nificant on the lips of Christians than that 
God would bestow special gifts of His Spirit 
upon schools, colleges and seminaries. They 
are mainly supported by consecrated gifts 
of money. The majority of their scholars 
come from Christian homes. The choicest 
children of the churches are inthem. The 
influence of those whose minds are being 
disciplined and enriched and whose charac- 
ters are being formed in these institutions 
is the influence which will prevail in this 
country and will be potent in other lands. 
Can any object call more loudly than this 
_ on Christians to unite their petitions on the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges? 

A contributor on another page furnishes 
statistics which show that nearly fifty-five 
per cent. of the 70,419 young men in our 
colleges profess to be evangelical Chris- 
tians. This is no doubt a much larger pro- 
- portion of Christians than will be found 
among young men outside of colleges. He 
also says that 4,892 are preparing for the 
ministry, and 1,155 for the foreign field. 
These figures do not include theological 
seminaries nor women’s colleges. Here is 
abundant encouragement to prayer and an 
earnest call that it should be constant and 
importunate. What may not this army of 
trained youth accomplish tor God if Chris- 


tians everywhere bring them to Him ‘in 
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urgent petition that He will baptize them 
with the Holy Ghost and with power? 


—~—_ 


A CHALLENGE AND A TEST, 
In our issue of Oct. 26 we said: 


The battle between Protestantism and Ro- 
manism is yet to be fought; and, if we do not 
wrongly read the signs of the times, it is to be 
fought on this continent sooner, perhaps, and 
with more terrible earnestness than we have 
thought. 


Rev. Alfred Young of the Paulist Fathers 
and editor of the monthly organ of that 
brotherhood, in the January Catholic World, 
makes our opinion the text for a challenge 
to us, viz., that we, as a representative Prot- 
estant journal, agree that the contest shall 
be 


Between reason and reason, history and his- 
tory, doctrine and doctrine, principle and 
principle—a fair, honest, open fight .... with 
no favor. 


We have no desire to see a contest of any 
other kind. Nor, perhaps, would we expect 
it if the Paulist Fathers controlled the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical and _ political 
machine. We are content to await the ver- 
dict of such a contest, providing it can be 
carried on without any impairment of con- 
stitutional rights by either party, or any 
change in our national ideals as respecting 
the separation of church and state and the 
maintenance by all of free schools for all. 
Should any attempt to change these be 
made, we are confident that many Roman 
Catholics would agree with us that the con- 
ditions for a fair test were threatened and, 
moreover, that all men were justifjed in re- 
sorting to an expression of their will— 
through the ballot—to maintain the condi- 
tions for a fair test. 

This reference to the ballot does not pre- 
vent us from agreeing most heartily with 
the Catholic World, when it says: 


Let us have no fraud, no forgery, no un- 
American, secret, skulking methods of the 
midnight assassin, no firebrands of the incen- 
diary, no social ostracism or political disen- 
franchisement of fellow-citizens for conscience 
sake, etc, : 
But it must be a rule that applies as rigor- 
ously to Roman Catholics as Protestants. 
Our Catholic contemporary asks if we do 
not blush at sight of the dishonorable ma- 
neuvers of our unworthy brethren? Wedo 
blush at the methods and motives of some 
who are secretly fighting Roman Catholi- 
cism. We do not blush for the methods 
and motives of others who are engaged 
openly in the same crusade. The A. P, A. 
is not identical with, nor as we understand 
it, the ‘‘masked auxiliary ’’ of the National 
League for the Protection of American In- 
stitutions, in which we still have confidence 
notwithstanding the epithet ‘‘ pharisaical 
hypocrite,” used by the Catholic World, 
and its many pages of asseveration—not 
proof. 

The contention of the National League 
that the Catholic hierarchy shall keep their 
hands out of the public treasuries, and carry 
on their religious enterprises — churches, 
schools, hospitals, asylums—without appro- 
priations from State or national govern- 
ments, is our contention also. We expect 
to win in this contest. We think that many 
Roman Catholics, as well as the large ma- 
jority of other American citizens, are on 
the same side with us. If we use less vitu- 
perative words than our Catholic contem- 
porary it is not because we. are less earnest, 
or consider the issue of the contest less im- 
portant. Confidence in a righteous cause 
and in the growing intelligence of a free 
people promotes calmness. 
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ADDING KNOWLEDGE TO FAITH AND 
’ VIRTUE. 


It is saddening to see a good man blunder 
for lack of knowledge. Sometimes he be- 
comes ridiculous and he almost always does 
more or less harm. His well meant efforts 
are largely wasted. Goodness alone of course 
is better than worldly wisdom alone, but 
each is imperfect and often fruitless unless 
blended with the other. A Christian, be- 
cause he is one if for no other reason, is 
bound to acquire as much desirable knowl- 
edge as possible so as to become more wide 
in the range and more effective in the en- 
ergy of his Christian service. The daily 
routine of ordinary life and our natural inteér- 
course with our fellowmen have a valuable 
educational influence and often produce 
characters well rounded and highly useful 
in their limited field. Those of us who are 
debarred from opportunities of broad cul- 
ture must not underestimate or fail to ac- 
cept and consecrate the opportunities which 
we do possess. But it is a duty to enlarge 
our knowledge as far as possible. 

Yet this is to be done with discrimination, 
“Knowledge is power’’ but not invariably. 
Certain kinds of knowledge are weakening, 
especially for some people. The study of 
corrupt literature, even if classic, may afford 
an increase of intelligence but too often re- 
sults also in weakening the student’s moral 
fiber. Some muststudy such writings, some 
may study them without spiritual harm, 
others, especially most of the young, can 
study them only at grave peril. Nor is it 
our duty to seek to acquire all excellent 
knowledge. There is too much of it. In 
one sense nobody can know too much which 
is worth knowing, that is, if it can be mas- 
tered and rendered available. In another 
and an equally true sense any one can know 
too much when he has acquired a partial 
and confusing ‘acquaintance with so many 
departments of learning that he knows no 
one of them thoroughly, even as far as he 
has gone in it. 

The rule of Christian wisdom is to aim 
first and foremost to be Christlike in char- 
acter, and next to acquire as much good 
knowledge of many kinds as is consistent 
with proficiency in the lines for which we 
prove to have inborn tastes or toward which 


‘our circumstances seem to indicate that 


Providence is pointing us. Thisis the guid- 
ing principle in most of our colleges and 
other institutions of learning, and the recur- 
rence of the Day of Prayer for colleges may 
well inspire the earnest prayer that they 
may receive the divine blessing. Conse- 
crated learning is what they aim to promote 
and is what our country profoundly needs. 
— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The debate in the House of Represent- 
atives on the Wilson bill has been one of 
marked ability. No one can read the Con- 
gressional Record reports of the speeches 
without realizing that the legislators have 
a command of facts, a telling way of stat- 
ing them and a power of instantaneous 
countering argument with argument, fact 
with fact, that, while it may. not be as 
spectacular and oratorically and rhetori- 
cally perfect as the old time forensic ap- 
peals, nevertheless evinces an uncommon 
degree of practical capacity in debate. 
Such closely reasoned, informing speeches 
as Messrs. Wilson, Burrows and Dingley 
have given are remarkable and creditable 
to any age or people. On the. other hand, 
the florid speeches of Messrs. Everett and 
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Cochran show that the artists in words have 
not deserted legislative halls. The feature 
of the debate thus far has been the criti- 
cism of the measure from its own party 
friends, Messrs. Johnson of Ohio, Haines of 
New York and Everett of Massachusetts 
condemning it, either because of its non- 
conformity with the party platform or its 
attacks upon local interests or its short- 
comings as a ‘‘revenue only’’ measure, the 
latter defect, by the way, having called 
forth a trenchant and significant criticism 
by Henry Watterson of Kentucky in a pub- 
lished address to Democrats. The decision 
of the committee in charge of the bill to 
bring in the income tax proposition as a 
separate measure doubtless will help many 
to vote for the Wilson bill on the 29th who 
could not were it incorporated with the 
former. 


The committee’s plan, however, may not 
be ratified by the House, as the friends of 
the income tax are numerous and influen- 
tial, and, if rebuffed, may defeat the main 
measure. Butshould the Wilson bill in any- 
thing like its present form pass—and the 
vote of the 15th on the amendments indi- 
cates that it will—and the income tax meas- 
ure be defeated, as it almost certainly will 
be, the necessity of providing for an enor- 
mous temporary, if not permanent, deficit 
in revenue will remain, and the executive 
or legislative departments seem unable to 
formulate and agree upon any solution of 
the problem. To issue bonds is impolitic 
if the South and West are to be retained 
in party fealty. To coin the seigniorage, 
as is proposed by the majority of the House 


committee on coinage, would be national ° 


hypothecation of securities, adding to the 
heavy burden of security now borne by. a 
steadily decreasing gold reserve. What is 
needed at Washington is a conception of 
national finance that makes it superior to 
party. Congressman Walker of Massachu- 
setts is quite right in declaring our way of 
approaching and settling grave fiscal prob- 
lems as ‘thoroughly disgraceful to the 
country.’?’ England, Germany and France 
look down upon us with contempt. The 
rejection of Mr. Hornblower by the Senate 
is a damaging blow to the prestige of the 
administration. Various reasons caused it, 
First, an honest doubt as to his fitness; sec- 
ond, the personal hostility of the senators 
from New York; third, the resentment by 
sticklers for senatorial courtesy and prece- 
dent; and, lastly, the inability of some to 
rise above partisanship. 


The investigation of Hawaiian affairs by 
the Senate sub-committee has proceeded, 
naval officers and Mr. Blount being the chief 
witnesses, the former denying absolutely the 
assertions and inferences of the latter. The 
House committee on naval affairs has re- 
ported favorably on Mr. Boutelle’s resolu- 
tion ordering the Secretary of the Navy to 
give his authority for instructing the naval 
officials to obey the commands of Mr. Blount 
when he was ‘‘paramount’’ in Hawaii. 
After much delay the entire correspond- 
ence between Secretary Gresham and Mr. 
Willis, and the latter and President Dole 
and Mrs. Dominis, the ex-queen, was sent to 
the House of Representatives on the 13th 
by President Cleveland, accompanied by a 
brief neutral message. These documents 
make evident the substantial truth of all 
that we stated last week respecting the 


course of events in Honolulu, but they also | 


give additional proof of the true character 
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of the ex-queen, the ‘‘shady’’ reputation 
of her present advisers and intended offi- 
cials and the splendid ability of the pro- 
visional government in its declarations of 
policy and its refutations of the assump- 
tions and arguments of Secretary Gresham. 
This is not a confession pleasant to make, 
but the unanswerable state papers in this 
controversy are not ours but theirs. The 


instructions sent to Minister Willis, Jan. 12, 


are commendable in so far as they relieve 
Mr. Willis from all responsibility for what 
he has done, and in that they instruct 
him to wait and obey Congress. The re- 
sponsibility for this fiasco rests with men 
in Washington or in Macon, Ga. Time 
will reveal which. In the light of Minister 
Willis’s dispatches describing his interviews 
with the ex-queen, her original or her re- 
vised ideals of government if re-established 
upon the throne, the character of her fol- 
lowers (Mr. Willis being the witness), can 
any one fail to be grateful that President 
Dole and his colleagues replied as they did 
to the illegal, but unwise if legal, imperti- 
nent request of the representative of the 
United States? 


The Supreme Court of the State of New 
Jersey has declared unconstitutional the 
laws, passed by the Legislature of last win- 
ter, which gave the gamblers their foothold 
at the race tracks at Guttenberg, Monmouth 
and Gloucester and resulted in the politi- 
cal upheaval of last November, that trans- 


formed the present Legislature into a body’ 


of men pledged to repeal not only that par- 
ticular evil law but many others quite as 
iniquitous passed at the behest of partisans 
and their criminal alliés. This decision 
was forrhulated several months ago, but was 
withheld until the assembling of the Legis- 
lature, which, unfortunately for the reputa- 
tion of the State, rivaled last week for a 
time the exhibition of reckless disregard of 
law and decency given recently by the law- 
making bodies of New York and Kansas. 
Dreading the loss of grip upon the public 
purse, ignorant or contemptuous of the peo- 
ple’s wrath as exhibited last November, the 
leaders of the Democratic ‘‘ring’’ com- 
pelled the Democratic senators holding over 
office from the last Legislature to seize the 
Senate chamber and, accompanied by acts of 
force, refuse to permit the newly elected 
senators to be sworn in and participate in 
organizing the Senate, knowing that if this 
were done in peace and order and in accord- 
ance with the will of the people, as vouched 
for by the official returns and credentials, 
their power would pass away. The House 
being organized by the Republicans it 
recognized the ejected senators, who had 
met and organized, and their joint legis- 
lation was sent to Governor Werts, who 
negatively, if not positively, aided the reck- 
less minority by awaiting the decision of 
the attorney- general as to the legality of the 
claimants before deciding which Senate he 
would recognize. The best Democrats of 
the State condemn unsparingly the action 
oftheir senators, and concede the folly of 
their course as well as deprecate such defi- 
ance of law and constitutional rights. The 
genuineness of the uprising in Hudson 
County last November is proved by the 
fact that at last a grand jury has been found 
to indict county and municipal officials no- 
torious for their open league with crime and 
criminals. 


On Jan, 1 the Louisiana Lottery ceased 
to have any legal standing in that. State. 
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The public has supposed that the lottery, 
thwarted in its attempt to get a legal foot- 
ing elsewhere, would really have to make 
Honduras, where it has been welcomed, the 
seat of its operations. That it would cease 
to draw blood money from the United States 
in some devious way was not imagined by 
the: sanguine so long as our great express 
companies were permitted to do the work 
formerly done through the mails, but it was 
not supposed that even a nominal footing in 
this country would be attempted. But the 
Southwestern Presbyterian affirms that Flor- 
ida is to be the lottery’s home and Tampa 
City its distributing point. There the lot- 
tery’s agents already have erected a busi- 
ness headquarters equipped with printing 
presses. Thence a line of swift steamers 
will carry the messages between the wheel 
in Honduras and the business in the United 
States. Express packages will be directed 
to Puerto Cortez, Honduras, but they prob- 
ably will never go further than Tampa City. 
Ultimately, if all goes well, the Florida 
Legislature will be tempted to grant a char- 
ter, and, presto! all the work of the past 
five years by the foes of the lottery will be 
undone. Such is the scheme of the gam- 
blers. The good citizens of Florida have a 
duty to perform. So have the legislators 
in Washington, in amending the interstate 
commerce law, so that railroads and ex- 
press companies may not serve as willing or 
unwilling agents of the lottery. 


Florida also has another matter to settle 
aright, and the outcome is being awaited 
with eagerness by the decent people of the 
nation. Thus far the governor of the Staté 
seems to have had little practical help from 
the better elements in his preliminary con- 
flicts with those who defy the State and 
boldly flaunt their interpretations of law in 
his face. The point at issue is a simple, 
pregnant one. Driven from State to State, 
two pugilists and their backers selected 
Florida as the place where they would bat- 
ter each other. Money, notoriety and what- 
ever satisfaction can come from such a vic- 
tory and defeat were to be the rewards of 
the principals, while the backers and gam- 
blers throughout the nation were to gain if 
they could and lose if they must. Florida, 
meanwhile, was to stand by and see law 
transgressed and humanity disgraced. Not 
so thought Governor Mitchell, and several 
weeks ago he announced his intention to 
prevent the fight and punish those who 
abetted it. He has had to fight the influ- 
ence of a local organization of citizens, covet- 
ous of the money that the spectators will: 
bring into the State. He has had to fight 
the influence of the railroads, greedy for the 
profits from the same source. The State 
militia, upon which he relied for support 
in case they were needed, has informally 
served notice upon him that they cannot be 
depended upon. The local officers of the 
law, apparently, have been bribed, and the 
governor’s only source of comfort as he en- 
ters the lists for the final test are resolutions 
of sympathy passed by the Methodist clergy- 
men of the State. Whether the governor is 
alone in his courage and convictions is a 
problem that Florida is more vitally inter- 
ested in than we possibly can be. 


Some men will fight against Tammany 
and kindred ‘‘ machines’’ because they con-. 
flict with ideals. Others may be won to 
fight against partisanship in municipal af- 
fairs because it increases taxes, depreciates 
the value of property, etc. If you can’t 
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‘to their pocketbooks. 
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appeal successfully to men’s hearts appeal 
Idealists like Dr. 
Parkhurst and his allies of the City Vigi- 
lance League are formidable, but Tammany 


is more alarmed over the opposition of the 


Real Estate Exchange, and the exposures of 
the City Club respecting blackmail and the 
revolt of the merchants against its continu- 
ance. Once get those who have suffered 
pecuniarily from Tammany’s brigandage to 


believe that they can escape paying tribute 


and Tammany is doomed. There are some 
indications that the day of relief is dawning. 
The New York Legislature is planning to 
make the New York City Board of Police 
Commissioners non-partisan.- Dr. Parkhurst 
and the best men of the city deprecate such 
a readjustment that simply means the tight- 


ening of the grip of politicians of both 


parties upon the force. ‘‘ The better is the 
enemy of the best,’ say the French. The 
best arrangement is putting unlimited power 
in the hands of one man, selected for his 
probity and suitability and held strictly re- 
sponsible to the people. Boston has not 
reached the degree of self-control which 
makes this possible. A commission ap- 
pointed by the governor controls her police, 
and just now the commission is under fire 
from the New England Watch and Ward 
Society, which charges the police with being 
half-hearted in their execution of laws pro- 
hibiting gambling and vice, and supports its 
charges with evidence that demands atten- 
tion and investigation. 


The petition sent to the overseers of Har- 
vard, urging that that university give full 
recognition to women in some way rather 
than by the ‘‘ equivocal’’ plan recently rati- 
fied between the annex that was or the 
Radcliffe College that is to be, is signed by 
men of such weight that Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard and the other pioneers of education 
for women must be having a celestial jubi- 
lee. Bishop Potter, Judges Daly, Choate 
and Davis, Hons. A. S. Hewitt, John Big- 
elow, Carl Schurz, Charles S. Fairchild and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Arthur Brooks, Mackay-Smith and Dr. 
Felix Adler, Messrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 
W. D. Howells and a hundred more men 
and women actually believe that a Harvard 
degree may be conferred as worthily upon a 
woman as upon a map, and in as direct a 
way. The judgment of those in Boston 
who feel the same way, but know more 
about the actual situation, with all its in- 
tricacies and conflicting interests to be con- 
sidered, is that the brethren in New York 
haye gone hunting for ducks with an ele- 
phant rifle, when a decoy duck and an air- 
gun would have been more efficacious. 


—— wae 


IN BRIEF. 


That was a many-sided truth which Dr. 
Parkhurst uttered the other day in New York: 
“ A man who is well and believes in the Lord 
has no business to be discouraged in good 
work.” One moral is that Christian men 


should strive to keep well. 


~ To the scribe of Mendon Conference, Rev. 


N. T. Dyer of Medfield, belongs the honor of 
sending to Dr. Hazen the first returns which 
he has received for the 1894 Year-Book. Last 
year, also, Mendon was the first to be heard 
from. So much for a good habit once formed. 


A church in the State of Washington, with 
only four members, without a building or pub- 
lic services, makes annual contributions to 
the seven benevolent societies. Such achurch 


- must have the living Spirit within it and is 
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sure to grow, for, according to its ability, it 
is extending its usefulness throughout the 
world. 


The Christian Inquirer (Baptist) is much 
disturbed because a new dictionary defines 
“baptism” as ‘the application of water to 
a proper subject,’ instead of the application 
of a person to water. The compilers of the 
dictionary may perhaps be wise enough in a 
future edition to add a sentence descriptive of 
the baptism of Baptists. 


The man who unwittingly imported, along 
with other substances, the germs of the 
gypsy moth, did that which has already cost 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts $205,000. 
Now the commission appointed to supervise 
the fight against the pest asks that the Legis- 
lature appropriate $165,000 for use during the 
coming year. This may serve as a fresh and 
timely illustration for preachers about to use 
“ Behold, how much wood is kindled by how 
small a fire,” as a text. 


From the title of the Congregationalist Serv- 
ice No. 7, The Days of Thy Youth, the outline 
of which we print this week, its pertinence to 
young people will be at once recognized. It is 
issued in season to be used in connection with 
Christian Endeavor Day, Feb. 2, when hosts of 
Endeavorers all over the country commemo- 
rate the founding of their organization. Most 
of the celebrations will probably take place 
on the following Sunday, Feb. 4, and we 
think pastors will find our Service well suited 
to their evening worship on that day. 


A Presbyterian minister in Wisconsin has 
been fined $100 for sending a postal card de- 
nouncing a minister to the session of a church 
and another to the minister himself not at all 
complimentary. There have been instances, 
though rare, when cranks have addressed to 
the Congregationalist postals which showed 
that the writers were unfamiliar with the 
United States postal laws. If a minister feels 
moved to denounce a brother, it will at least 
be safer to pay the extra cent and cover his 
denunciation with an envelope. 


The Supreme Court of California has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that newspapers 
may publish court doings while trials are in 
progress, notwithstanding the orders of judges 
to the contrary. The court says, ‘‘ What one 
may lawfully speak he may lawfully write 
and publish.”” That may be good law, but it 
may not always be good morals. Since entire 
freedom is given to the reporter he should not 
forget the New Testament injunction: ‘ All 
things are lawful; but all things are not expe- 
dient. All things are lawful; but all things 
edify not.’ 


People who deprecate our rapid and reck- 
less railroading and sigh for the safer meth- 
ods of European travel will sympathize with 
the feelings of Chauncey M. Depew, who 
recently returned from a flying (?) trip on the 
Continent. He says: ‘‘I felt perfectly safe on 
the railroads. The express trains ran twelve 
miles an hour. I did not try the locals. As 
an experienced railway man I knew that 
there was no fear of overtaking anything for a 
rear-end collision, and one head-on would 
only result in a gentle jar.” This was in 
Italy—what a paradise for nervous travelers 
it must be! 


Bishop Perry of Iowa is belligerent. He re- 
cently told the annual Iowa diocesan conven- 
tion that he did not intend to have the clergy 
or laity of his diocese instructed directly or 
indirectly by layman or priest ‘‘ to add to the 
church’s prayers the Romish litany of the 
saints, or any adaptation thereof.” He stig- 
matized some individuals in the Episcopal 
Church as “‘ traitors,’? and hoped “these silly 
men will not linger a day out of the Roman 
communion, to which they practically belong.” 
Moreover, he has a very poor opinion of the 


Church Congress and its “ vaporings,” and is 
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certain that ‘“‘the attempt to ‘ Arianize’ the 
church will be as futile as the effort to ‘ Ro- 
manize’ the body of Christ.” 


The effectiveness of a preacher’s message 
depends so largely on his elocution that we 
are glad to note every sign that ministers are 
paying greater attention to the cultivation of 
the vocal powers. The School of Expression, 
Freeman Place, Boston, is to be commended 
for making available to ministers and theo- 
logical students hereabouts several free lec- 
tures on topics relating to the greater effect- 
iveness of their public ministrations. The 
course will open next Monday with an intro- 
ductory address by Prof. 8.8. Curry and a lec- 
ture by Rev. G. W. Shinn, D. D., on the Read- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures. Dr. E. E. Hale 
and Professor Churchill are among those ex- 
pected to participate in this Bishop Brooks’s 
Memorial Lectureship, as it is to be called. 


The Week of Prayer, at least in the vicinity 
of Boston, was as extensively observed as in 
any recent years. In several of the subur- 
ban towns union meetings were held every 
eveuing, promoting acquaintance and interest 
among the churches of different denomina- 
tions. Where opportunities were given for 
persons to express their purpose to lead a 
Christian life, there were a number of re- 
sponses, The Christian Endeavor Society has 
shared actively in the meetings, in some in- 
stances taking charge of one or more of them. 
The effect of the special meetings of the week 
is extensively felt, we believe, in deeper in- 
terest and more earnest consecration of Chris- 
tians, and will bring forth results through 
personal efforts for conversion. 


Here is a bit of spiritual mathematical cal- 
culation, which puts in a fresh way a very old 
truth; 


If you are engaged in a difficult enterprise 
very likely people come to you and offer their 
alliance. It may not be worth accepting, but 
even if it is it is still only so much added 
humanity put alongside of your own humanity. 
All you have then is humanities multiplied 
by two, or whatever may be the numerical 
degree of the multiplier. But when your en- 
terprise is one that is pushing itself in pursu- 
ance of divine ends, youare girt about with the 
co-operation of Him whose wisdom formed 
the earth and whose might upholds the stars. 


Thus speaks Dr. Parkhurst of New York, 
whose experience during the past year bas 
given him the right to speak and the oppor- 
tunity to know whereof he affirms. 


The architectural glories of the Columbian 
Exposition were made possible by the adop- 
tion of a sane policy in the selection of archi- 
tects and the degree of liberty conferred upon 
them. To all who have travailed in spirit 
over the abominable architecture of the aver- 
age federal building, it is pleasant to see that 
in a debate in the Senate last week Senator 
Hoar cited the Chicago principle as the only 
one fit to control our national policy. It is 
true, as Senator Hoar said: 

There is no reason why in Italy, France, 
England and Germany the traveler should see 
in every little village some structure of beauty 
and grace which he remembers always as one 
of the fairest visions of life, and we should be 


condemned to tameness and sameness and 
mediocrity in our public architecture. 


Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Independents, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, lay and cler- 
ical, recently met in the town hall of Calcutta 
to organize and fight vice in that Oriental city. 
How much concrete sympathy and help has 
Dr. Parkhurst had from the Christians, Jews 
and other religious bodies in New York in the 
fight he has been making and is yet waging? 
Shall Calcutta surpass New York in its moral 
indignation and the ability of its religionists 
to forget isms in the presence of a common 
foe? We could name eminent preachers in 
New York whose voices never are raised to fight 
against concrete evils, or to help concrete op- 
ponents of evil, but they are very certain 
respecting their duty in proclaiming the sym- 
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bolism of the Old Testament and the necessity 
of being a citizen of the next world, 
ta eee 
STAFF OORRESPONDENOF. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Turkish Outrages. 

A meeting of naturalized Armenians was 
held Sunday afternoon in Baer’s Hall to 
protest against outrages shown by the Turk- 
ish Government to Mr, Artin Keragian, an 
Armenian and also an American citizen, It 
is said that he has suffered twenty-two days’ 
imprisonment at Samsoon, although having 
papers from the American consul at Con- 
stantinople vouching for his citizenship and 
his character. Strong protests were made 
against the injusticé of Turkey, and an ap- 
peal asking for protection and intervention 
on behalf of Mr, Keragian was drawn up to 
be forwarded to the President and Secretary 
Gresham. In view of what Dr. Hamlin has 
recently written concerning the attitude 
which Armenians, both in Turkey and in 
this country, have taken toward the Turkish 
Government, a question might be asked 
whether this meeting may not have been 
called in the interest of Armenian inde- 
pendence and whether Mr, Keragian may 
not have been in Turkey, even if a citizen 
of the United States, in connection with the 
movement which seeks to throw oft the 
Turkish yoke. If so, one need not wonder 
at the harsh treatment which an Armenian 
from this country would receive on return- 
ing to the country in which he was born, 
The Civic Federation. 

The Civie Federation, whose object is the 
union of the forces which make for right- 
eousness, is almost certain to become a fac-. 
tor of which politicians and all public men 
here will be compelled to take notice, En- 
tirely non-partisan, it proposes to make it- 
self felt in the government of the city, An- 
other federation has also been formed, that 
of the ministers of. the city, its object being 
relief and reform. There are times when it 
is necessary that the pulpit, after being put 
in possession of all the facts, should bear 
its testimony against a proposed action as a 
unit, as a well-led army, rather than as an 
isolated force. Just now organization is 
popular, and, as nothing of lasting value 
ean be accomplished without it, we hope 
that it has come to stay and to be felt. 

Gifts from Wage Workers. 

To the appeal issued by the central com- 
mittee for money for the unemployed, re- 
sponses from the laboring classes and from 
those who are on small salaries are encour 
aging. Thus far no large gifts from the 
wealthy have been received. Perhaps they 
do not care to have the amount of their con- 
tributions set down according to the com- 
mittee’s proposal—as the income of a single 
day. Meanwhile, the work of relief goes 
steadily forward, new cases of great suifer- 
ing coming to light every day and being 
aided by those for whom giving is, indeed, 
more pleasant than receiving. Perhaps one 
of the good results of these times of dis- 
tress will be the bringing of the churches 
into closer relation with those who are now 
estranged from them. When it is seen that 
the larger bodies are simply made up of in- 
dividuals, and that these individuals repre- 
sent Christ and the church which He has 
founded and in whose name they come, the 
gulf between the poor and the well to do 
may be considerably narrowed. 

The Labor Problem. 

We are by no means at the end of our per- 

plexities over the labor problem. Monday 
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night a petition from the unemployed is to 
be presented to the city council, which will 
claim that the right to life and liberty under 
the Constitution is something more than the 
right of a pauper—the right to live so as to 
exercise in a manly way the privileges of an 
American citizen. The present methods of 
charity are criticised as determined by fear 
or sympathy. ‘Soup houses, woodyards, 
street sweeping, bedless sleeping quarters, 
old clothes, doles of food, and money raised 
at ‘charity balls,’’’ are declared to be “as 
degrading to the recipients as they are un- 
American and disgraceful in the light of the 
Declaration of Independence.’ The peti- 
tioners deny that their condition is due to 
improvidence, but admit that it may be the 
result of a profound ignorance, which has 
led them to acquiesce in a state of society 
which permits the accumulation of the 
wealth which labor alone produces, this is 
the assumption, in the hands of a few and 
in consequence of whieh they are now sut- 
fering. They desire a careful investigation 
of the condition of tenement houses, facto- 
ries, the number, age-and sex of the em- 
ployed, the number and classification of the 
permanent residents of the city, so that the 
mayor, the governor of the State, the Legis- 
lature and Congress may combine to relieve 
existing want and provide that labor which 


they as working men insist is their right.’ 


Those who are at the bottom of this move- 
ment seem to have little idea how the labor 
for which they clamor can be given them 
and to forget that we are just now in the 
throes. of an industrial revolution. 

The New Y. [1 C. A. Building. 

The new year opened with the formal 
dedicatjon of the beautiful new edifice of 
our Y. M. C. A., an edifice of which even 
Chicago with its numerous ‘‘sky scrapers” 
may well be proud. It stands on land 
thought to be worth $800,000, and has been 
built at a cost of $900,000. There will be 
four stories to rent for offices. The remain- 
der of the building will be given up to young 
men, who will, here find privileges which 
only the largest wealth elsewhere can fur- 
nish. The work of the association in Chi- 
cago is now carried on at several other cen- 
ters, and embraces several entirely different, 
though related, fields of work. Farwell 
Hall, now, as heretofore, the headquarters 
of this work, is still only one of the many 
points where contact with young men is 
secured, The polytechnic course of study 
furnished by the Y. M. C. A. is receiving 
due recognition, Already seventy-five young 
men have begun the course, and it is thought 
that not less than five hundred will soon 
avail themselves of its advantages. Three 
of the best teachers in the Armour Institute 
have been secured to give instruction. 
Since entering its new building this old 
association seems to be exhibiting new life 
and to be striving with more earnestness 
than ever to adapt itself to the needs of 
young men. In addition to more decidedly 
evangelistic services, Prof. Graham Taylor 
is now conducting a series of Sunday after 
noon conferences on the social problems of 
the city, in which those very classes which 
the churches find it hardest to reach are 
taking much interest. A class in social 
economics meets an hour before the confer- 
ence opens. 

The Seminary. 

The Directory of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary is before us with a list of thirteen 
instructors, three lecturers and a total of 
about 200 students. Prof. Frank Foster of 
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the Pacific Theological Seminary has begun 
his course of sixty lectures on systematic 
theology, thus in part supplying the place 
of Professor Boardman, whose ill health, to 
our great sorrow, compelled him to resign. 
That these lectures will be exceedingly val- 
uable goes without saying. 


The White City. 

All discussion as to what shall be done 
with the buildings at Jackson Park has 
been abruptly ended by the fire this week, 
which has wholly destroyed Music Hall, the 
Casino and the Peristyle and seriously in- 
jured the Manufactures Building. The 
glory of the Court of Honor has gone for- 
ever. Nothing can now be done but clear 
away the ruins and, as soon as possible, re- 
store the park to its original uses. The 
claims of some of the exhibitors, whose 
goods were damaged or destroyed while 
still delayed on account of customs or the 
failure of the railways to furnish transpor- 
tation, will create some difficulties hard to 
adjust, though, happily, the injuries by fire 
and water are less than was at first feared. 
The New [Mayor. 

For one thing Mayor Hopkins deserves 
credit. He has given the city a first-class 
comptroller. Mr, Ackerman, who has now 
been confirmed in that office, is above re- 
proach and enjoys the respect and confi- 
dence of every one who knows him. His 
long experience in the Illinois Central and 
as auditor for the World's Fair fits him for 
the peculiar and grave responsibilities of 
his present position. He will certainly 
bring order out of the chaos in which the 
accounts of the city have previously been 
kept. With some of the other movements 
of the mayor there is not so much sympathy. 
His dismission of faithful servants from the 
police force, which he promised to make 
unpartisan, on the ground of too great in- 
terest in the election of Mr. Swift, and his 
retention of those who were notoriously 
active in securing his own election, give 
some ground to fear the truth of the charge 
that Mr. Hopkins will do his best to organ- 
ize a Chicago Tammany. There is some 
doubt whether an institution like this will 
flourish as vigorously West as at the East, 
whether a majority of only a thousand fur- 
nishes as stable a foundation on which to 
stand as that which New York is accus- 
tomed to furnish in times of great political 
emergencies. 

In Behalf of Peace. 

Chicago people who have long recognized 
the ability, the Christian earnestness and 
genuine self-sacrifice of Mr. W. E. Black- 
stone, their fellow-citizen, are rejoiced to 
learn that a petition addresséd to the vari- 
ous governments of the civilized world ask- 
ing them, so far as possible, to settle future 
difficulties through arbitrament rather than 
war, and signed by the representatives of 
forty nations who had exhibits at the 
World's Fair, as well as by many other 
prominent people, has not only been re- 
ceived at Washington but forwarded by 
Secretary Gresham to the different nations 
it is desired to reach. With America and 
England giving it their favor, both nations 
having been encouraged to avoid war in the 
future by the results of arbitration in the 
ease of the Alabama claims, and more re- 
cently in relation to the Bering Sea dispute, 
the petition will be likely to receive con- 
sideration at least, even if Germany, France 
and Russia do not immediately disarm in 
consequence of it. MS 


Chicago, Jan. 18. FRANKLIN. 
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FROM LONDON, 
-Gladstone’s Marvelous Powers. 

The influenza is again busy and in one 
large provincial town a sixth of the inhab- 
itants were attacked. Mr. Gladstone is one 
of the few men who seem unaffected by the 
forces of nature. His vitality is simply 
amazing, so much so that the Times recently 
scolded him for making his own iron en- 
durance the measure of the capacity of his 
younger colleagues. A few years ago his 
marvelous voice appeared to be failing; now 
it rings out with undiminished power. It 
is not surprising that his hearing is not so 
good as it used to be, nor that his eyes suf- 
fer from the severe strain he imposes upon 
them, In order to spare his sight in arti- 
ficial light, and as an intellectual pastime, 
he has now taken up with the translation 
from memory of Horace, which he practi- 
cally knows by heart. Was there ever such 
aman? He is a perpetual surprise in many 
ways. For instance, he has just taken away 
the breath of the Radicals by a revelation 
of the conservatism and ‘‘loyalty’’ to the 
monarchy which lie deep seated in his na- 
ture. He coolly told the House of Com- 
mons that he had confirmed by executive 
action the annuity of £10,000 on the second 
son of the Queen on his acceptance of the 
dukedom of Saxe-Coburg. The - Radicals, 
with Mr. Labouchere at their head, are up 
in arms, pointing out that the acts settling 
£25,000 a year on the Duke of Edinburgh 
(£15,000 of which he has ‘ voluntarily”? re- 
linquished) expressly provided that in any 
such contingency as has just happened the 
question of the revocation or reduction of the 
annuity should be decided by Parliament. 


The Peers versus the People. 

Having reassembled, after the brief Christ- 
mas recess, to proceed with the parish coun- 
cils bill in committee, the House of Commons 
is making progress in face of obstruction, 
which, at first veiled and denied, is now 
open and avowed, and even worse than 
marked the home rule debates. If any- 
thing, the English local government bill is 
hated by the superior persons in opposi- 
tion even more than Irish self-government. 
Squires and country gentry are naturally 
doing all they can to stave off the break-up 
of their long reign of tyranny. One inter- 
esting feature of the bill is its large recog- 
nition of the principle of woman suffrage. 
Women, married or single, who possess the 
rate-paying qualification, can vote for all 
municipal boards and councils just the same 
as men, thus annulling a decision of the 
law courts twenty years ago that by mar- 
riage a woman forfeits her political rights. 
When the struggle in the Commons is finally 
over there remains the House of Lords, 
with which the people’s chamber is still in 
conflict over the employers’ liability bill, 
having refused by the heavy majority of 
sixty-two to adopt the peers’ ‘‘ contracting- 
out’? amendment. A great battle is ap- 
_-proaching between the people and the 
peers. On the question of betterment 
Mr. Gladstone has definitively refused to 
--agree to the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee of inquiry. ‘‘I do not understand,’’ 
said the people’s tribune, with splendid 
dignity, ‘‘ why it is the office of the House 
of Lords to move us to appoint committees 
for which we see no occasion.’’ At this 
juncture some particulars of the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords may not be 
- without interest. Its total voting strength 
igs 572, made up of 6 royal dukes, 2 arch- 
_ bishops, 22 dukes, 22 marquises, 139 earls, 
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30 viscounts, 24 bishops and 327 barons. 
Against these are arrayed the people, and 
when the struggle comes there can be no 
doubt as to the issue. 

One useful piece of work of the present 
ministry has been the amendment of the 
savings banks act, Hitherto the maximum 
amount which a depositor could place in 
the Post Office Bank in any one year was 
£30. This has been increased to £50, and 
the amount of government stock that may 
be purchased in one year is raised from £100 
to £200 and in the aggregate from £300 to 
£500. This alteration, which has long been 
opposed by the banking interest, is a great 
boon to the thrifty, who prefer small inter- 
est with absolute security to investments 
where there is the least risk. If this change 
had been made years ago so many people 
would not have been driven to put their 
savings in such concerns as the Balfour 
Companies, and the prevailing distress would 
be one degree less acute, for poverty seems 
to be spreading rather than decreasing. 

How People Live. 

Mr. Kier Hardie estimates that there are 
in this country 1,500,000 men and women 
out of work through no fault of their own, 
Mr. Tom Mann calculates that there are 50,- 
000 men unemployed in London alone. Set 
side by side with these some figures of Mr. 
Charles Booth and the picture is simply 
appalling. The eminent statistician shows 
that in London there are 172,502 tenements 
of one room only, 189,700 of two rooms, 
158,189 of three rooms and 115,177 of four 
rooms. Seven of the single room tenements 
are inhabited by twelve or more persons, ten 
by eleven, twenty-seven by ten, seventy-two 
by nine. Confronted by such signs of poy- 
erty and overcrowding, Dr. R. F. Horton ap- 
pears to incline toward Malthusianism, for 
he recently quoted the view of Professor 
Marshall and other economists that moral 
and religious influences must control the 
growth of the population, and remarked 
that there was no selfishness equal to that 
of parents who brought into ‘the world the 
hopeless and helpless hordes that crowd the 
great cities of England. 

The Universal Problem. 

The industrial outlook is not brightened 
by the discovery that there is a growing 
tendency among publishers to have their 
printing done abroad where wages are lower. 
This brings out an element in the problem 
of the living wage which cannot be over- 
looked. On the workers’ side the obvious 
solution is the international federation of 
labor. The government has been appealed 
to to do something for the unemployed, but 
Mr. Gladstone has thrown the onus of re- 
sponsibility on the local authorities who are 
empowered to undertake relief works. Two 
great schemes have been put forth with the 
object of providing work for the workless: 
the one is the reclamation of the ‘*‘ Wash’’— 
the great bay on the eastern shores of Eng- 
land between the counties of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk—which would provide employ- 
ment for fifteen years for 2,000 men and add 
to the area of the country 150,000 acres, of 
the estimated value of £3,750,000; and the 
other is the afforestation,of 6,000,000 acres 
of land now lying idle, which work would 
employ 70,000 men for forty years and en- 
able England to grow the timber now im- 
ported from abroad at a cost of six millions 
per annum. These be bold schemes, and 
there is little likelihood that in this slow- 
moving country they will (if ever) be under- 
taken in time to relieve the present distress. 
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Public Improvement. 

The London County Council continues to 
do its part in looking after the welfare of 
the worker. It has decided that where 
there is no trade union rate recognized the 
council itself shall fix the minimum rate to 
be paid, the maximum hours to be worked 
and the conditions to be observed, The 
good influence of the council is spreading in 
many directions and its example is being 
widely copied. No fewer than 140 local 
authorities now either specify the wages to 
be paid by the contractor or the conditions 
under which the labor is to be employed. 
The latest proposal of the council is to 
spend £500 on inquiries into the whole ques- 
tion of locomotion in London, including 
railways, tramways, omnibuses and steam- 
boats. A scheme of electric railways is 
under consideration, which, if carried out, 
would greatly reduce overcrowding by en- 
abling the worker to live at a distance 
from his work and travel to and fro at the 
rate of a penny for a twenty mile trip! The 
council has already set up a model lodging 
house in the crowded region of Drury Lane, 
and it has excited the indignation of 800 


‘professional lodging house keepers, in pub- 


lic house assembled, by the sproposal to 
transfer to itself the nightly inspection of 
their frequently squalid and insanitary hoy- 
els. Two thousand pounds it has just con- 
tributed toward the cost of acquiring an- 
other open space on the verge of the me- 
tropolis, and, with a view to its ultimate 
control of the water supply, Sir John Lub- 
bock is proposing that Parliament should at 
once confer upon the council power to se- 
cure any lands or water rights wherever it 
can do so by agreement. Truly, as Lord 
tosebery remarked when opening new mu- 
nicipal buildings at Battersea, the masses 
are no longer in the position of a Lazarus 
picking up the crumbs which fall from the 
rich table of the city. 
A Congregational Census. 


At the close of the year the outlook of our 
various philanthropic societies is not very 
bright. In many cases there is a steady 
diminution of contributions to old estab- 
lished institutions. Among the Congrega- 
tionalists, the London Missionary Society 
is passing through a critical period, There 
has been a great falling off in funds, though 
it is hoped the society may recover itself 
before the close of the financial year. Next 
year it celebrates its centenary, when it will 
doubtless receive fresh impetus. As to the 
problem of church and pastoral aid, which 
has for some time been agitating Congre- 
gationalists, the proposed sustentation fund 
has been abandoned in favor of a scheme 
of augmentation. The forthcoming Congre- 
gational Year-book will, for the first time, 
show the accommodation provided by each 
church and give the names of evangelists and 
lay pastors recognized by the union, The 
statistics show that on Dec. 1 there were 
4,610 Congregational places of worship, in- 
cluding mission stations in England and 
Wales. Excluding 166 stations which make 
no returns, these provide accommodation 
for 1,570,021 persons, compared with 1,547,- 
228 last year. Taking in 98 churches in 
Scotland, 11 in the Channel Islands and 28 
in Ireland, the total number of stations and 
churches is 4,842. In Great Britain there 
are 2,918 Congregational ministers, includ- 
ing 641 without pastoralcharge. In London 
and suburbs there are 424 Congregational 
churches with accommodation for 228,467. 

London, Dec. ALBION. 
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The Christian Awakening in the Universities. 


By Luther D. Wishard, Secretary Intercollegiate Y. 


‘Mr. James L, Houghteling, in his intro- 
duction to The Christian Movement in the 
Universities of America, Europe and Asia, 
pronounces it ‘the most significant fact in 
the history of the Christian Church during 
the last quarter of the century.’’ These are 
strong words, but we ought not to be wholly 
surprised that God has again answered, with 
exceeding abundance, the prayers which 
have gone up before Him on the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges for about threescore 
years and ten. While many streams have 
contributed to the mighty flood of blessing 
which is sweeping through the colleges 
around the world, one of its chief tributa- 
ries flows directly from the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges in 1876. 

Those who have watched this movement 
from the beginning are most desirous that 
this fact should be known inall the churches 
where prayer is offered for students, believ- 
ing, as they do, that the great annual prayer 
meeting during the last week in January, 
which has given birth to the movement, 
may continue to promote its development 
until it attains its highest usefulness. 

The beginning was on this wise: The 
greatest spiritual movement in the history 
of Princeton College began on the Day of 
Prayer in 1876. The revival overflowed to 
several other institutions visited by the stu- 
dents. Letters were also received from 
other colleges requesting prayer. The spir- 
itual activity awakened by the revival was 
perpetuated along the line of a better or- 
ganization of the Christian society of the 
college. Thus, without any predetermina- 
tion and in the most natural possible way, 
.the two fundamental and distinguishing 
features of the present world-wide move- 
ment were recognized and employed, viz., 
thorough organization of Christian work in 
college, and intercollegiate co-operation in 
the work. It was soon resolved to perpetu- 
ate them on a large scale. Correspondence 
was accordingly entered into, a national 
conference was held and the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association was born. 

The aim is to lead students to discharge 
their threefold Christian obligation: first to 

' their fellow-students, second to their coun- 
try and third to the world. - Beginning 
at Jerusalem, extending throughout Judea 
and Samaria and reaching unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth, this is the program 
of the movement. 

For the cultivation of the field of activity 
among the students the association con- 
ducts prayer meetings, Bible classes, evan- 
gelistic services and maintains a thorough 
system of individual work. To promote 
the students’ Christian work in the neigh- 
borhood of the college there are meetings 
in mission chapels, district schoolhouses, 
almshouses, jails, hospitals and among the 
neglected classes in cities. Evangelistic 
tours are also made in some States during 
summer and winter vacation, and the gos- 
pel is presented to young men and others 
in villages and country commuuities which 
are rarely, if ever, visited by prominent 
evangelists. A special movement is also in 
progress to urge the claims of the ministry 
upon strong cdllege men. 

One of the most thoroughly emphasized 
features of the college association is its 
foreign missionary department, which brings 


the student face to face with his obligation 
to the world’s evangelization. Meetings are 
held to study the mission fields and mission- 
ary problems, and to pray for the speedy 
fulfillment of Christ’s last command. 

To stimulate the five hundred and more 
associations in these important activities 
there is an intercollegiate organization 
which maintains a system of supervision 
and co-operation, consisting of publications, 
correspondence, conventions and visitation 
by graduates and students. This vast and 
varied enterprise is conducted by traveling 
secretaries working under the direction of 
State and international committees of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

The significance of this great Christian 
renaissance in the universities is most for- 
cibly shown by its results. In the United 
States it has attained national dimensions, 
including about five hundred institutions in 
nearly every State, with a membership of 
not far from thirty thousand. It became 
international early in its history when the 
University of Toronto started the Canadian 
contingent, which now stretches from Hali- 
fax to Winnipeg. It crossed the Atlantic 
nearly ten years ago and entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. ‘ 

The German universities have only adopted 
thus far the convention feature of the or- 
ganization, and haye recently held their 
third annual conference. The Scandinavian 


universities have held their second. The 


students, of Great Britain have recently 
formed a national union of the missionary 
bands which in America are conducted as a 
department of the all embracing organiza- 
tion. The association has for several years 
existed in Bulgaria. It took root in Asia in 
1884 at Jaffna College, Ceylon, since which 
time the Oriental division of the world- 
wide army has been increased by colleges 
in Japan, China,-India, Syria, Persia, Kur- 
distan, Asia Minor and European Turkey. 
India and Japan already have national or- 
ganizations and conferences, and on my re- 
cent tour I conducted district conferences 
in Ceylon, Persia and Asia Minor. At least 
2,500 Asiatic students have been gathered 
in conventions during the past five years. 

With at least 550 associations numbering 
over thirty thousand students in twelve 
countries in America, Europe, Asia and Af- 
rica—for the movement has been carried 
into Africa—working for the same end, the 
speedy proclamation of the gospel to every 
creature, is not the movement deserving of 
the high indorsement alluded to in our 
opening sentence? 

Its truest test of utility, however, is its 
results. It is easier to estimate the results 
of a college organization than of any other, 
because of the compactness of a college 
community. By a process of inquiry con- 
ducted by the international committee in- 
formation similar to that contained in the 
table appended to this article has been se- 
cured annually sipce the college year 1877- 
78. During these sixteen years over 20,000 
students are reported as having publicly 
confessed Christ. Not less than 60,000 men 
have been members of the American col- 
lege associations during these years, and 
are today filling positions of leadership 
among the laity of the churches, for which 
they were prepared by their experience in 
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the association. Three thousand men are 
reported as having been chiefly influenced 
by the association to devote their lives to 
the ministry. If the conversion of 50,000 
persons in one generation can be traced to 
the work of the men who were led into the 
ministry as a result of one revival in Yale 
during Timothy Dwight’s presidency and 
under his preaching, what estimate can ex- 
press the association’s influence upon this 
generation through the ministry of even 
one-third of these 3,000 men? 

According to the testimony of ex-Presi- 
dent McCosh, the student volunteer move- 
ment for foreign missions is the greatest 
missionary revival since the first century. 
He asks: ‘‘Has any such offering of living 
young men and women been presented in 
our age in our country, in any age or in any 
country, since the day of Pentecost?”’ Al- 
though less than eight years have elapsed 
since this movement was fairly launched, at 
least 630 students, whose names are on its 
muster roll, have gone to the front under 
commission of the church’s missionary 
boards. Some idea of the significance of 
this movement may be gained from a study 
of the list of missionaries who were sent 
out by the American Board from 1875 to 
inclusive. During the first six of 
these years the board sent 134; during the 
next six years 156, an increase of over six- 
teen per cent.; during the next six years, 
from 1887 to 1892 inclusive, after the volun- 
teer movement had begun, the board sent 
out 222 missionaries, an increase of more 
than forty-two per cent. over those sent 
during the preceding six years—an increase 
of over sixteen per cent. without the move- 
ment and over forty-two per cent. with it! 
The volunteer movement is a movement. 
This movement was born and nourished by 
the college Y. M.C. A. Although but one 
department of the greater movement, its 
convention, to be held in Detroit, Feb. 28- 
March 4, promises to be one of the most 
important missionary gatherings and the 
largest student gathering ever held. 

Although the association is but fairly 
planted in Asia, the results thus early 
achieved forecast for it a most successful 
eareer. Already over 300 students have 
made a public profession of Christ, includ- 
ing Japanese, Chinese, Ceylonese, Indians 
and Armenians. Some of these men are 
already preparing for the ministry; others 
have solemnly declared that they will enter 
no business which will interfere with their 
Christian service. The work on the foreign 
field has been undertaken in response to the 
appeals of over 250 missionaries who have 
asked the international committee to send 
men to the leading educational centers of 
Asia and Brazil to organize and direct the 
movement. The missionaries believe that 
when the leading young men of those coun- 
tries are charged with the missionary spirit, 
which is the crowning characteristic of the 
association, they will sweep tbe countries 
with an evangelistic movement and will 
effect work in a generation that foreigners 
alone cannot accomplish ina century. The 
results ef the work of the five men whom 
the committee has sent to Japan, India and 
Brazil during the past five years fully con- 
firm the wisdom of their call; and the com- 
mittee will doubtless send the balance of 
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the twenty-five men needed as rapidly as 
the men can be secured and their support 
guaranteed. 4 

In view of the achievements already made 
and the marvelous opportunity presented, 
may not the young men who are directing 
this enterprise confidently rely upon the 
churches for increased prayer and also for 
the means which are needed to support the 
men whose services are demanded for the 
direction of the work? Given men willing 
to go and men willing to send, and a work 
can be begun at the educational centers of 
the world before the old century runs its 
course which will insure the preaching of 
the gospel to every creature before the com- 
ing century is far spent. 
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OHRISTIAN CHARACTER IN COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CARTER, LL. D. 


There can be no doubt that the elements 
affecting under-graduate life in our colleges 
are more numerous and more complex than 
they were thirty years ago. The demand 
for higher organization, which has modified 
all business and all charities, has not been 
without great influence in the colleges. 
The curriculum, the athletics, the religious 
activities exhibit more careful and broader 
adjustments and larger relations. There is, 
moreover, now a consciousness of change, a 
feeling of unrest, an expectation of further 
change in the minds of those who guide 

and in the minds of those who are guided. 
The progress already made gives an impres- 
sion of unstable equilibrium. 

Thirty years ago the life of a New Eng- 
land college moved along definite lines. It 
seemed more steady and uniform, and the 
minds of the students were not on the 
alert, as now, for new movements and great 
changes. Distinction in college was at- 
tained more certainly by intellectual achieve- 
mént, Those who received honors won 

them more uniformly in the realm of learn- 
ing, or literature, or debate. Academical 
life had a larger element of thought and 
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repose. Those who did not care for the 
intellectual life went against a current that 
was more unitary, if narrower, than that 
of today. Dissipation was probably, when 
preferred to sober life, more marked and 
more extreme, certainly noisier. The reli- 
gious life flourished under these conditions 
and revivals were the constant experience 
of many of the New England colleges. 
The still, small voice was heard more dis- 
tinctly because other voices were less con- 
fusing and not so loud as they are today. 

I remember that at the final prayer meet- 
ing of one college class in New England 
every member (there were over fifty) was 
present, and every one gave testimony to 
the value and reality of the Christian faith. 
This testimony was not the result of Chris- 
tian experience in every case, but the sare- 
less men, those whose lives had been more 
or less wayward, had felt the constraining 
influence of the words and lives of some of 
their classmates, and, it may be added, the 
persuasion of the required religious services 
in the chapel, and, beyond all this, the lofty 
examples of some of their professors. 
These men spoke gratefully of the kindly 
efforts that had been made for their good 
and regretfully that they had not profited 
by these efforts. It was even for those 
years of well-attended prayer meetings an 
exceptional occasion, but such a meeting 
would be impossible now in any prominent 
New England college. 

There was possibly a considerable. ele- 
ment of unreality in some of the apparent 
religious life of that time. Where every- 
thing favors this life there is, perhaps, more 
imitation and self-deception, but that some 
were kept loyal to the Master and went out 
to do great work for Him as ministers and 
missionaries who would today be diverted 
into other fields, is doubtless true. There 
are, however, as many church members in 
college today as then. These come to col- 
lege already enrolled in a Christian church. 
Possibly, as they are younger, their faith is 
less intelligent than it was in the case of 
those formerly converted in college. Perhaps 
they do not stand as steadfast and immova- 
ble, but there were painful instances of 
lapse among those who made their first pro- 
fession of faith in college. 


Some of the considerations adduced will 


awaken regret that the former times were 
better than these. It is certainly true that 
the influences promoting religious life are 
not as paramount or, in all respects, as dis- 
tinctly apparent as in former times. The 
proportion of Christian men constantly at- 
tending the prayer meetings is not as large, 
and the pressure on those not Christians to 
attend is not asstrong. Christian men have 
an active interest in many things, and some 
force is lost keeping up so many organiza- 
tions. The striking improvements in educa- 
tional advantages have begotten desires for 
greater changes, and the spirit of criticism 
and censure is largely developed among stu- 
dents. The old cooperation in religious 
things between professors and students has 
diminished. Restlessness under the require- 
ments of attendance at religious services has 
been the consequence of the large allowance 
of absences from literary exercises in some 
colleges. This restlessness has lessened the 
value of these services. It is not as good 
form as once to attend voluntary meetings 
for instruction, whether conducted by pro- 
fessors or students. 

But there are advantages even in the new 
order for the religious life. It is exhibited 
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more conspicuously in many relations, and 
is today a more real and convincing life, 
The student who carries his religion con- 
scientiously into his athletics, his society 
and his studies becomes a stronger man on 
all sides than the Christian of forty years 
ago, and has a wider influence. He has 
more to contend with in the way of distrac- 
tions, and woe to him if he gives way in any 
relation. But if he stands firm, if he car- 
ries reverence into the chapel, courtesy and 
charity into his relations with his teachers, 
and outspoken abhorrence of eyil into his 
share in the games, if’ his words and 
thoughts are pure and his breath never de- 
filed with stimulants, if he watches lovingly 
for Christ’s sake over those about him whom 
he sees likely to fall, no nobler, loftier ex- 
hibition of loyalty to the Master can be seen 
anywhere than he. Todo all this he must 
be keenly alive to the insidious power of 
evil and to the reality of the unseen world. 
Such young men are in all our colleges. 
Their Christianity is not hidden. When 
they leave college there is the amplest as- 
surance that with each successive year they 
will do better service for mankind. 

The question will arise, in view of some 
statements made above, Is not college now 
an unsafe place for those wko may be 
already members of the church but have 
had always the shelter of their homes, and 
whose characters are untested by much 
temptation and not very positive by nature? 
Unquestionably there is reason to fear that 
itis. Butis there any safer place? Is not 
the world unsafe? Is there any place where 
such young men will find truer friends and 
more efficient safeguards? 

Some enter college too young. A good 
degree of maturity in thought and charac- 
ter is asnecessary now as ever. For those 
who have this maturity, and whose habits 
are right on entering college, we may have 
the largest hope. Young men are con- 
stantly held back from falling and won 
back after lapses in our colleges, constantly 
saved from permanent sorrow by the watch- 
ful care of older Christian companions. 
This service is mutually helpful. It 
strengthens character in both the watch- 
ing and the watched. Young men can go 
into no community where companions of 
their own age will know their lives, watch 
their habits and plead with them more 
earnestly to do right than in our colleges. 
On the other hand, young men are leaving 
some of our schools for the colleges now 
with habits settled into evil.. These will pre- 
sent solicitations to wrong-doing, but temp- 
tation will be met. under more favorable 
conditions than those under which the boy 
who begins business life in a city is sure 
to encounter evil. 

Surely there can be no regret that in 
more cases than formerly conversion and 
admission to the church take place in the 
early years before entering college. The 
risks of delay in the acceptance of Cbrist’s 
law are greater than ever. The audacity 
of evil in all communities and the loss 
of authority and restraint in home relations, 
so general, have not lessened the perils 
surrounding boys. The changes that have 
come into modern life are in the family, as 
well as in college or in business. It was 
safer a generation ago to commit boys toa 
life of study and thought, which is a life 
into which suggestions of God come regu- 
larly and constantly, than into a business 
life, but it is also safer today. Above us 
all God is the same covenant: keeping God. 
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There never was a time when earnest 
prayer in the home for the boy sent out 
to prepare for life was not the natural utter- 
ance of consecrated hearts. When prayer 
follows the boy into college life, and he has 
already accepted the guidance of the divine 
Master, the college affords the best and 
most hopeful sphere for the development of 
Christian character. The sons of Christian 
parents who have not yet made a profession 
of faith in Christ must be intrusted wher- 
ever they go to the covenant-keeping God. 
In the young men who come from worldly 
homes, for whom’ the influences from early 
childhood have been unleavened by faith, 
college life is certain to awaken serious 
thoughts. 

Such will hardly escape earnest appeals 
to enter upon the higher life, but there is 
no great reason to hope for a response to 
these appeals. But because the evil in col- 
leges is more apparent, more condensed, so 
to speak, than in some other relations, it 
does not follow that it is more destructive. 
Good is also better organized, and the whole 
movement of a Christian college still testi- 
fies of God, His goodness and the nobility 
of the Christian life. 

The responsibility of Christian parents 
precedes and underlies the responsibility of 
the college. The organic relation of the 
family must remain the most potent factor 
in the development of character. While 
much is helpful in the college and much 
harmful, the general drift is towards rever- 
ence, courtesy, purity, honesty and the 
honor of Christ, but the direction in the 
life of a student, if setting away from these 
qualities, is probably less likely than once 
to be reversed. The lesson which observa- 
tion, both of college and of the great world, 
teaches is that the first and greatest duty of 
Christian parents is to make the Christiay 
life wholly attractive to their children, to 
live mainly for the nurture in them of love 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. 


MARY LYON. 


BY ANNA ©. EDWARDS. 


Every great institution regards its early 
history somewhat in the light of an epic 
poem. The founder, the discoverer, who- 
ever has placed himself distinctly in ad- 
vance of his time, becomes invested with a 
kind of heroic dignity, such as does not be- 
long to a later day and generation. Thus 
it is with Mary Lyon. Her name is ever a 
word of power, not only in the college 
which she founded, but in churches, schools 
and mission fields the world over, which 
have all felt the influence of her unique 
personality. Some of her sayings, such as 
‘“go where no one else will go”’ and *‘ there 
is nothing in the universe that I fear but 
that I shall not know all my duty or shall 
fail to perform it,’’? are often quoted and 
always with the same sense of their moral 
sublimity. 

The main facts of her history are well 
known and need not be repeated here, espe- 
cially as the modest seminary of her time 
has become a college, as she from the first 
intended it to do, and is in itself a living 
monument to her memory. Time enough 
has elapsed since her death—nearly fifty 
years ago—to give something of the advan- 
tage of perspective to those who must judge 
from the resulfs of her life, rather than 
their own personal knowledge, what man- 
ner of woman she really was. 

Among the existing portraits of her—none 
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of which are really satisfactory—the large 
oil painting over the platform in the college 
chapel is not without its power, even over 
those who exclaim at the first view, ‘‘ Can 
this be Mary Lyon!’’ It shows a full fig- 
ure, a sedate, almost stern, expression, a 
faded blue eye and a rather coarse, worn 
hand, together with a general impression of 
strength and composure. Now those who 
knew Miss Lyon say she had delicate, 
white hands, that her hair was of a light 
brown color, clustered in natural waves 
about her broad brow, and they never weary 
of praising her wonderful blue eyes, clear, 
large and luminous as they were. More of 
these pleasing features appear in an old 
miniature on ivory taken at Ipswich, before 
she came to South Hadley. A copy of this 
appears in the present number of the Con- 
gregationalist. She was then in the prime 
of life and plans for her great work were 
just maturing in her mind; her resolution is 
formed, but the first steps are not yet taken. 
We know this as a matter of history, but it 
is not in the picture. One would naturally 
expect to see a slight shade of anxiety or, 
at least, a look of eager expectancy on her 
countenance at such a time, but her. brow 
is as placid, her full, curved lips as smiling, 
as if no heavy burden had ever yet been laid 
upon her heart. The mouth in this picture 
is said to be quite unworthy of her, but, as 
a whole, the likeness is generally preferred, 
perhaps on account of its youthfulness—no 
one wants a great soul to grow old—and also 
for its air of calm assurance of hope, which 
certainly was one of her most striking char- 
acteristics. Probably the woman never lived 
who possessed a greater power than she of 
diffusing happiness around her simply by 
the contagion of her own sunny spirit. * 

Still, the former portrait has a dignity of 
its own, as well as a suggestiveness of more 
than appears on the surface, and many a 
young girl, taking her seat in the old Sem- 
inary Hall for the first time, has felt her 
heart drawn out toward the still face on the 
wall and fancied: she saw the stern mouth 
and thin lips warm into a smile of welcome 
for her. 

Concerning the turban in the Ipswich 
picture, the story is told that it was so ob- 
noxious to the young ladies during that first 
year at Mt. Holyoke, because, forsooth, it 
was out of style, that they persuaded her, 
against her better judgment, to change it 
for the ugly cap that is prominent in all her 
other portraits, and very likely herein lies 
the explanation of the false impression 
many have had as to Miss Lyon’s careless- 
ness in dress. Quite the contrary was true 
of her. ‘‘Dress,’’ she said, and her precept 
was enforced by example, ‘‘should always 
be becoming and express the character of 
the wearer. It should be suited to the cir- 


cumstances of time and place, but never os- 


tentatious orextravagant.’’ But those caps 
were an annoyance to her and the strings 
had a habit of getting untied, and often 
slipped round to one side under her chin, 
especially when she was expatiating on 
some sublime truth in Seminary Hall, and 
one luckless artist considered himself bound 
to perpetuate that defect in a third portrait, 
which has been much commented upon, 
those hideous strings in particular, 

It is a great pity he was so ‘‘ realistic,” 
for the picture otherwise contains more soul, 
more that we instinctively feel to be Miss 
Lyon, than both of the others combined. It 
is no disparagement of her to say that her 
thoughts were ordinarily on higher things, 
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and that she once stood perplexed before 
her mirror, saying to herself, ‘‘ Well, I shall 
be very much disappointed if I do not get 
to heaven at last, and let the ribbon go.”’ 

Like all great natures she impressed her- 
self upon others ina large and grand way. 
One who remembers her as present’ at a 
wedding where many persons of note were 
assembled says of her, ‘‘ Miss Lyon looked 
a queen,’’ and so she was in the truest sense, 
for she not only swayed the wills and won 
the hearts of those nearest her person, but 
she reached out in all embracing love and 
care for the whole world. An instance of 
her peculiar power over individuals as well 
as of the utter sincerity of her life was 
given recently by an old man, who said, 
proudly, as he stood looking at her portrait: 
‘“‘T knew Miss Lyon. I was her errand boy 
for more than a year, and I never saw a 
cross look out of her eyes.” TR 

Another, who afterward became a valued 
Congregational minister, says: ‘‘ Almost the 
only time I ever met Miss Lyon was when a 
young lad I was employed to drive her to 
Belchertown. She had a text-book on moral 
science-with her in which she studied most 
of the way, but she paused long enough to 
inquire into my boyish plans and gave me 
words of encouragement that have been 
help and stimulus to me ever since.’’ 

Numberless tributes like these might be 
adduced. Occasionally a plain farmer from 
one of the hill towns west of the Connecti- 
cut River pays a visit to Mount Holyoke 
‘College, saying: ‘I own a few bricks in this 
building. Miss Lyon stopped at my house 
over night once, and I gave her ten dollars 
when I thought I could not afford ten cents.’’ 

Her wonderful power of persuasion was 
evidently due to her own complete conse- 
cration to the highest and noblest aims. 
‘¢ Nothing for self, but all for God,’’ was her 
motto. Not the advancement of woman 
alone, but to help on the complete salva- 
tion of the world through the education of 
women was her desire. As was said of one 
of the early fathers of the American Board, 
her soul was ‘on fire’? with this great ob- 
ject. Even while a little child, she used to 
climb the hill in the rear of her father’s 
house in order, as she said, to ‘look off 
and see the world,’”’ and when in her early 
-youth the hour arrived in which she con- 
sciously gave her whole being to the service 
of God, she sought her favorite spot on that 
hilltop and, gazing upon the well-known 
scene before her, she thought of all the 
kingdoms of the world, and ‘longed to lay 
them all at the feet of Him who had re- 
deemed her.”’ 

No wonder that with such a spirit she 
became the most inspiring of teachers and 
that the college which she originated has 
always been quick to respond to the world’s 
needs in whatever form they are presented. 
Yet with all this equipment for her work 
her first attempt at teaching is said to have 
been almost a failure, a fact which has af- 
forded great encouragement to not a few 
young novices in the same predicament, 
and perhaps for herself it was not without 
good results both in preparing her to meet 
difficulties tenfold more trying and in en- 
abling her to bring out the glorious visions 
of her mind into actual, living reality. 
Such visions she ever continued to have 
and nowhere can still be found a higher 
ideal, combined with more earnest living, 
than in the college that owes its existence 
to the exalted enthusiasm and clear, prac- 
tical sagacity of Mary Lyon. 


nent attitude of mind and heart. 


courageous. 
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The Influence of Christianity in Our Colleges. 


An Array of Testimony from the Heads of Institutions. 


Below are replies to questions sent from 
this office to a number of college presidents: 

1. Is the Day of Prayer for Colleges as in- 
fluential as it was ten or twenty years ago? 

2. Are as many college graduates entering 
the ministry now as then? 

Is an unconverted student less or more 

likely to become a Christian ? 

4. What forms of Christian work are being 
prosecuted? 


FROM PRESIDENT HYDE OF BOWDOIN. 


1. Religion in colleges is less than formerly an 
‘affair of times and seasons and more a perma- 
As the 
starting point of revivals the Day of Prayer is 
probably less influential than formerly; as an 
inspiration to the regular Christian life of the 
college itis probably more influential. I have 
mever seen a more profound and lasting im- 
pression than that made last year upon our 


‘students, when the five members of the An- 


dover Band in Maine told the plain story of 
the work they are trying to do, and the spirit 
in which they are trying to do it, in the rural 
districts of our State. 

2. More Bowdoin students are entering the 
ministry than were entering it ten or twenty 
years ago. What leads them to it is not ex- 
ceptional emotional experience, nor the con- 
sciousness of special oratorical gifts, but the 
increasing recognition that the presentation 
in speech and the embodiment in institutions 
and the organization into life of the teaching 
and spirit of Jesus Christ is the largest and 
highest social service they can render to their 
fellowmen. 

3, An unconverted student is less likely 
than formerly to be turned suddenly about by 
the contagious influence of intense emotional 
excitement; more likely to be led first to re- 
spect, then to admire, finally to revere and 
worship the ideal of character and the spirit 
of life which Jesus revealed and His followers 
are striving to reproduce. 

4. The regular meeting of the Y.M.C. A. 
for prayer and conference on week days, a 
regular meeting on the Sabbath when mem- 
bers of the faculty or pastors of neighboring 
churches address the students, groups of stu- 
dents for the study of the Bible among them- 
selves and classes in Bible study conducted 
by the professors, are the chief forms of Chris- 
tian work in colleges today. 


FROM PRESIDENT TUCKER OF DARTMOUTH, 


1. That the Day of Prayer for colleges has 


‘probably lost ground like all stated religious 


seasons, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
and the seasons of the Christian year. In many 
cases the day can be recovered by making the 
whole week a time of special religious thought 
and activity in the colleges. The day needs 
the support of a larger time. 

2. I think that as many college graduates 
are entering the ministry now as ten years 


‘ago, but not as many in proportion to the 


number of college graduates. All the colleges 
have received a great influx of students within 
the past five years. 

38. Students are quite as likely to become 


Christians in college now as then, if the type 


of piety in the college is natural, earnest and 
In some colleges there has been 
a marked gain in the character of religious 


‘life and influence. 


4, Christian work in colleges will vary ac- 
cording to the needs of the students and their 
environment. A great deal is accomplished 
by having suitable headquarters and proper 
facilities for carrying on religious work; still 
more by putting work into the hands of the 
right men. College students are peculiarly 
susceptible to personal influence. Much at- 
tention is now given to careful and quicken- 
ing study of the Bible, to social questions and 
to missionary projects. Work in outlying 


communities is determined largely by the op- 
portunity. 


FROM PRESIDENT GATES OF AMHERST. 


A strong disinclination to attempt to esti- 
mate and express spiritual forces in statisti- 
cal form leads me to answer your questions 
in general terms. 

1. To estimate the influence of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges is difficult. The day is 
observed by many more colleges now than 
twenty years ago. Some lives are touched 
and uplifted for eternity at every college by 
the prayer and worship of the day. Large 
bodies of alumni remember the day. Upon 
the whole, I think the influence of the day is 
increasing. 

2. The total number of young men who en- 
ter the ministry, from all the colleges of our 
land, is larger now than twenty years ago, 
but at many colleges a smaller per cent. of 
the students are studying for the ministry. 
The demand for a liberal education is not now 
limited to young men who expect to enter 
one of the ‘‘ learned professions.” 

3. The last few years have seen a marked 
increase in the proportion of members of 
freshman classes who have become Christians 
before they enter college. Good results from 
the work of Christian Endeavor Societies and 
the Y.M.C. Associations is clearly seen in 
this fact. The proportion of unconverted men 
in the lower classes of our colleges is smaller. 
While revivals at our colleges are not more 
sweeping, and perhaps are not nrore frequent, 
Christian students have a more constant sense 
of responsibility for consistent daily living and 
for personal work for the conversion of class- 
mates and friends who are not Christians. 
Always the “unconverted students are likely 
to be converted’’ whenever the Christian stu- 
dents and teachers, with faith in the power of 
the Holy Spirit, pray and work for their con- 
version. 

4. Personal work to bring unconverted 
friends to Christ; the study of the Bible, in 
order that it may be more intelligewtly used 
in such personal work; ‘training classes.’ for 
personal work. 


FROM PRESIDENT CARTER OF WILLIAMS. 


1. Tam inclined to answer in the negative. 
It seems to me that the general condition of 
the churches and the general condition : of 
our colleges leaves less room for the influence 
of quiet and reflective hours than was the 
case some twenty-five years ago. At the 
same, time I am under the disadvantage in 
answering this question of haying been con- 
nected with two different institutions during 
the last twenty years, and, while I cannot 
say that the change from year to year is in 
the least marked, it does seem to me that 
the day at present does not answer to the 
same conditions or produce the same effects 
as twenty years ago. 

2. Ihave been under the impression that in 
this college the number of college graduates 
entering the ministry had not greatly varied, 
put I have today made a comparison of two 
decades, one extending from 1870 to 1880 and 
one from 1880 to 1890. I find that in the first 
decade about twenty per cent. entered the 
ministry from this college and that in the 
last decade the number has dropped to some- 
thing under fifteen per cent. At the same 
time it should be remembered that many who 
often find their way eventually into the min- 
istry may be occupied the first two or three 
years in teaching, and it is quite possible that 
the per cent. of this last decade would be 
raised somewhat if the computation were 
made five years hence. I have also made a 
computation between the same periods from 
the records of a Congregational institution 
much larger than ours and I find that the 


per cent. has dropped from nine to five in the 
corresponding decades. It must be, there- 
fore, that so far as our Eastern colleges are 
concerned the number of candidates for the 
ministry has diminished. 

3. As to whether an unconyerted student is 
less or more likely to become a Christian in 
college at present, I have no doubt that such 
a change is much less likely to occur than 
twenty-five years ago. I think a larger pro- 
portion of students are professing Christians 
when they enter college now than formerly, 
and that the absorbing influences of college 
life are not as conducive as formerly to a 
change of character. 

4. The forms of Christian work especially 
prosecuted are what is known as ‘‘ deputation 
work,”’ visiting neglected villages and regions, 
Sunday school work ard, to a certain extent, 
watchfulness and care for those who are in 
danger in college. I think there is more or- 
ganization, but I doubt whether more effi- 
ciency, than twenty-five years ago. 


FROM PRESIDENT THWING OF WESTERN RE- 
SERVE. 


Before answering your specific questions, I 
beg to say that college life today seems to 
be characterized less »y a revival of revivals 
than by a revival of religion. The Christian 
religion was never held in deeper regard in 
the American college than it is today. The 
Christian man was never more honored than 
he is honored now. But the pietistic type, or 
the emotional type, of Christianity was never 
also at a greater decline. These conditions 
influence seriously the answers to the specific 
questions. 

1. The Day of Prayer for Colleges is prob- 
ably less influential as an emotional factor 
than it was a decade or score of years ago. It 
is probably not less influential as an intel- 
lectual factor for the construction of Christian 
character. 

2. Some years ago I investigated the ques- 
tion in respect to certain of our more conspicu- 
ous colleges, and the percentage of the men 
entering the ministry was lessening decade by 
decade. In a recent annual report President 
Eliot of Harvard College said that of the mem- 
bers of ten graduating classes between the 
years 1867 and 1876 only five per cent. were 
either ministers or were intending to become 
ministers. The percentage of those taking up 
law was thirty-six; medicine, ten; teachers, 
nine; scientific work, twenty-one. Appar- 
ently more of the graduates of Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University are enter- 
ing the ministry now than a few years ago. 

3. The unconverted student is less likely to 
be touched by emotional influences than a few 
years ago, but I think he is more open to the 
permanent motives, 

4, The Christian Association of Adelbert 
College is now specially engaged in raising 
money for a new building as a center of its 
work and as a center of the under-graduate life. 
The association as an association does not do 
any institutional Christian work, but its mem 
bers work in various Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies and other agencies 
throughout the city. The prayer meeting is 
held each week, sometimes oftener, in its 
room in the college dormitory. 


FROM PRESIDENT EATON OF BELOIT. 


1. In the judgment of our most experienced 
men, the Day of Prayer for Colleges is not less 
_influential in Beloit than it was twenty years 
ago—perhaps more so than it was ten years 
ago. Itis looked forward to with earnest ex- 
pectation, and is observed with various and 

. deeply thoughtful services. There are not 
usually many conversions on the day, our col- 
lege community is one in which spiritual up- 
lifts are wont to come gradually rather than 
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suddenly, but the influences of the Day of 
Prayer are salutary and abiding. 

2. A few years ago, in consequence partly of 
the vogue gained by physical science, there 
was a determination of students away from 
the ministry, but a return current seems to 
have set in, and there is now a decidedly in- 
creased number of men studying for the min- 
istry, more than there were ten years ‘ago. 
Of the last graduating class a considerable 
proportion of the strong men are now in theo- 
logical seminaries, and the same will be true 
of the present senior class. 

The original faculty of Beloit was unique in 
this, that while each of its three members was 
a specialist in classics, mathematics or politi- 
cal science, all of them were ordained minis- 
ters. Of the present faculty of twenty-two 
members nine are ministers, and every one of 
the others is a Christian worker, many of 
whom fill pulpits from time to time, and all 
are in singularly accordant spirit in seeking 
the religious welfare of the students and hon- 
oring the work of the ministry. 

4. Our students are active in the work of the 
churches of the city, in college association 
work and in sustaining Sunday schools in the 
surrounding country. An unconverted stu- 
dent is more likely to become converted than 
was the case ten years ago. 

The General Convention of Wisconsin rec- 
ommended last September that hereafter the 
Sunday preceding the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges be observed in our churches as College 
Day. Should this be generally adopted, im- 
portant results may be expected in increased 
interest in the Day of Prayer and still larger 
results from it. 


FROM PRESIDENT BALLANTINE OF OBERLIN. 


1. The Day of Prayer for Colleges is the 
high day of the religious year; its services 
are attended by almost the entire body of 
students. Special meetings are held to pre- 
pare for it and others to gather up its fruits. 

2. Ten years ago there were twenty-one 
Oberlin College graduates studying in Con- 
gregational theological seminaries; the last 
Year-Book gives exactly the same number as 
studying in 1893, 
a3. A recent census shows that of forty-eight 
young men in the senior class all but one are 
professing Christians ; of thirty-six young men 
in the freshman class all but fourteen are 
Christians. Among the young women no 
census has been taken, but the facts are 
doubtless about the same. The Oberlin stu- 
dents come mostly from families that are 
earnestly religious. From the most distant 
parts of the country and from foreign lands 
young people are sent to Oberlin to receive 
a thorough education in the atmosphere of 
a Christian home. <A large percentage are 
members of the Y. P. S. C. E. and of the 
church before they come. 

4, All the usual forms of Christian work in 
the Y.M.C. A., the Society of Christian En- 
deavor, the Missionary Volunteers, the class 
prayer meeting, etc., are vigorously prose- 
cuted. But the faithful preaching of our de- 
voted pastors is the spiritual force most 
depended upon. 


FROM PRESIDENT MC VICAR OF WASHBURN. 


1. The Day of Prayer for Colleges with us 
has been increasing in interest and spiritual 
power. : 

2. The ratio of our graduates entering the 
ministry is not decreasing. College gradua- 
tion is not emphasized so much now as form- 
erly as a condition of entering the ministry. 

3. Unconverted students are as likely to 
become Christians in our colleges now as ever 
before. 

4, We have Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
organizations and other lines of personal 
effort. 


FROM PRESIDENT SEELYE OF SMITH. 


1. The Day of Prayer for Colleges seems to 
have lost somewhat of its influence among the 
churches, but in the colleges themselves the 


\ 
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day is observed as sacredly as ever and its 
beneficial effects are no less manifest. 

2. Thus far but few graduates from colleges 
for women have ever entered the ministry. 
Public opinion practically excludes them from 
that profession, although some women have 
been popular and successful preachers. The 
records of women’s colleges can, therefore, be 
of no service in answering the second of the 
questions you have proposed. I should say, 
however,.from general observation, that a 
smaller proportion of college graduates enter 
the ministry now than formerly. 

3, The Christian spirit in the colleges for 
women, at least, is apparently as strong as 
ever. The great majority of the students in 
them are Christians, and their influence is 
still dominant. 

4. The old forms of Christian work in reli- 
gious assemblies and in missionary societies 
are being prosecuted as usual, and with the 
usual results, but in the colleges for women, 
especially, new efforts are being made to ben- 
efit the ignorant and degraded classes. Col- 
lege settlements among the poor have been 
established in several of our large cities, which 
are supported entirely by college students 
without reference to denominational distinc- 
tions. Volunteers are readily found among 
the graduates to live in these homes provided 
by the colleges, and the students generously 
contribute for their maintenance. This is one 
of the most suggestive and interesting indica- 
tions of the prevalence of Christian life in the 
colleges today. 


FROM PRESIDENT MEAD OF MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


1. The results of the Day of Prayer, if meas- 
ured by the conversion of many souls to Christ, 
are not so marked as they were twenty years 
ago. Then the majority of students entering 
college were not professing Christians. Now, 
nine-tenths of them are members of churches. 
There is undoubtedly as much religious inter- 
est in these’ colleges now as there was then, 
but it expresses itself in the more varied 
forms of organized effort for relieving and up- 
‘lifting the poor and degraded as well as in 
personal work for the unconverted in college. 
We look forward to this day with earnest hope 
and strong desire for the quickening of Chris- 
tians and the conversion of sinners, for these 
have been the marked results of this day 
through all the history of the college. 

3. The Christian influences thrown around 
an unconverted student are more varied than 
they were twenty years ago, but are not less 
likely to bring her to Christ. 

4. Class and general prayer meetings are 
held weekly. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association numbers in its society the profess- 
ing Christians in the college. The work of 
the organization is carried on in various direc- 
tions through committees. These committees 
have in charge home and foreign missions, 
the work of the college settlements, of city 
missions and the temperance work. There is 
also a Needlework Guild and an earnest Mis- 
sionary Volunteer Band. There are commit- 
tees for distributing flowers to the sick, visit- 
ing the neighboring almshouse and hospital. 
This organized work follows the leading of 
the practical questions that engage the atten- 
tion of Christian workers everywhere. 


AS A STUDENT SEES IT. 


We add to this broadside one utterance 
from a student. While it applies especially 
to Smith, it is valuable as indicative of the 
trend of thought and Christian work in other 
colleges. 


Each girl when she enters Smith is advised 
to attend that church in the city of which her 
guardians approve. Very pleasant relations 
exist between the churches and the students. 
This year the Edwards Church has taken an 
entirely new step and offers a ‘‘ covenant of 
Christian living’ to each girl who chooses it 
as her church, whether she is a church mem- 
ber or not. By it she confesses Christ as her 
Master and promises to live according to His 
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teachings. A hundred and forty girls—a fifth 
of the whole college—have thankfully accepted 


_this covenant. 


Unlike most colleges church-going is not 
compulsory. Yet each Sunday morning a long 
procession comes from the campus and sepa- 
rates for the town churches, for. there is no 
Sunday morning service at the college, only 
the beautiful vespers just before tea. This 
service is always simple and largely musi- 
cal, with a short address by the president 
or some professor. Sometimes we have a 
stranger to speak to us—some one from the 
college settlement or a visiting minister, and 
last spring we had the treat of hearing Pro- 
fessor Drummond. The only other general 
religious service is the morning chapel, like 
the others well attended though not compul- 
sory, and giving a good start-off to the day’s 
work. y 

Each class holds a prayer meeting Sunday 
evening, at which some. pretty practical sub- 
jects are discussed, such as the pros and cons 
of Sunday studying and a Christian attitude 
toward freshmen. Bible study forms a re- 
quired part of the college work. This study 
is critical in its nature, and we are taught to 
feel toward the Bible something of the “‘ his- 
toric sense” that is so much talked about 
nowadays. f / 

As to the active Christian work, we have a 
long list of societies. There is the Needle- 
work Guild, to which each girl is invited to 
contribute an article of clothing to be sent to 
some hospital. There is the Flower Mission, 
sending in the spring wild flowers to poor and 
sick people in New York. There is the Col- 
lege Settlement, doing its best by money and 
boxes of clothing to help along the college 
settlements of New York and Philadelphia 
and Boston. We have the McAll Mission and 
the Ramabai Association and the regular Mis- 
sionary Society; which carries on a good work 
both at home and abroad. And, last, the Home 
Culture Clubs, which are peculiar to North- 
ampton—a sort of effort at university exten- 
sion on a small scale. Many of the working 
girls and boys in the town form themselves 
into little clubs, each with a college girl as. 
teacher, and together they study a great vari- 
ety of subjects, running all the way from 
Browning to arithmetic. ; 

It would seem as if so many different socie- 
ties would overlap and conflict in interests. 
So perhaps they might if they were not all 
united under one general head, the Smith 
Association of Christian Work, which organ- 
izes them all around a common center. S. A. 
C. W. this is familiarly called, and these ini- 
tials sound as natural and full of meaning to 
a Smith girl as Y. M. C. A. does to the public. 


‘Conferences have been held between the S, A. 


C. W. and similar organizations at Vassar and 
Wellesley, when delegates were sent between 
the colleges, each to describe its own Chris- 
tian work and learn about the others. These 
conferences have proved very helpful, chiefly, 
perhaps, because they show to each college 
that its ways are not the only ways of doing 
good, and because they promote a true feeling 
of sisterhood between the three colleges. 

Each girl is influenced—if almost uncon- 
sciously—by the Christian atmosphere around 
her. It is essentially a broadening influence. 
In these religious meetings and missionary 
societies girls of different church denomina- 
tions work hand in hand, forgetting, for the 
time, their individual preferences in the com- 
mon purpose to help themselves and others. 
This close religious intercourse lowers the 
wall of partition between the different de- 
nominations, and I believe that most of the 
girls are glad it is so, and wish that more of 
this spirit of wide toleration extended outside 
the little world of college to the big world 
beyond. BH. P.-L, 

Know God as the Person, trust Him wholly, 
let there be no doubt, no misgiving, call Him 
by the dearest, truest of names—this is wor- 
ship.—P. C. Mozoomdar. , 
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The Home 
“NOT AS THE WORLD GIVETH.” 


BY ANNIS F. EASTMAN. 


stow doth the world give? 
Tardily ; when desire is dead, 
Or else too soon, ere folly’s fled. 
Mockingly ; honors, wealth and ease 
With halting gait, dim eyes and foul disease. 
Blindly; gold, where love were wealth, 
And only love where gold were life and health. 


How doth He give? 
The kingdom of heaven to the child, without 
endeavor. 
To loving man, the spirit of the chilu forever. 


a 


“One of the things I most want to see 
accomplished in an educational line,’’ writes 
a progressive young wife, ‘‘is to have the 
kindergarten and the college brought to- 
gether.’’ The once prevalent idea that these 
infant schools are simply places in which 
little folks play and are entertained is rap- 
idly dying out, and one of the most effective 
ways to kill that false notion altogether 
would be to introduce normal kindergarten 
training, under competent and inspiring 
teachers, into our women’s colleges. In 


“this way the eyes of the more intelligent of 


_ penology with him. 


our young women would be opened to the 
truth and beauty of Froebel’s philosophy, 
and the system in general would become 
dignified and ennobled in the thought of 
people at large. Another strong argument 
in favor of this form of teaching is the gra- 
cious influence which it has upon her who 
engages in it in a whole-souled fashion. So 
important is this aspect of the profession in 
the minds of certain educators that the 
principal of a large private school in Boston 
said not long ago that she did not wish to 
take into the school for any department a 
teacher who had not studied kindergarten 
methods. The increasing sentiment in favor 
of these schools gives a peculiar interest to 
the growth of the system on the Pacific 
coast, as told by a contributor in another 
column. 


An important principle in child culture is 
reflected in what the late Elizabeth Pea- 
body, one of the foremost teachers of her 
day, said of her early education. In speak- 
ing of how her own ideas, especially upon 
religious and philanthropic subjects, were 
shaped by overhearing the conversation of 
her elders, she said: ‘‘I think children gain 
much more than we usually suppose from 
what is not directly addressed. to them. 
Their mental muscles are not on the strain 
of demanded and conscious effort of atten- 
tion and they absorb and assimilate ideas 
as they do the air and sunlight.’’ Of the 
Bible she said: ‘‘ We were allowed to read it 
as children always will do, if let alone, for 
the sake of its beauty and interest.’’ When 
a little girl she accompanied her father, 
who was a physician, to the almshouse, and 
there heard the officials discuss questions of 
In this way the germ 
of reforms was communicated to her child- 
ish mind and gave color to her subsequent 
efforts in behalf of humanity. She attrib- 
uted her bias toward Unitarianism solely to 


the spirited conversations among the house# 


hold guests to which she listened during 
those formative years. Some parents fully 
appreciate the value of this indirect educa- 
tion and make strenuous efforts to invite 
wise and witty and interesting people to the 
house for the sake of their influence upon 


_ the young people growing up therein. 
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The statement was made recently, in a 
small company of women gathered for the 
purpose of studying social questions, that 
women, as a rule, are not conscientious in 
spending money, and the point was made 
that they ought to feel as much responsi- 
bility for using money wisely as men exercise 
in earning it. There are noble exceptions, 
of course, to a charge of this character. 
We all know wives and mothers whose ju- 
dicious and prudent expenditure of slender 
means has enabled sons and daughters to 
go through college and attain for themselves 
honorable positions in life. The truth re- 
mains, however, that many dollars which 
might serve better ends slip carelessly 
through feminine fingers. Yet we doubt if, 
on the whole, women are more reprehensible 
in this matter than men. They may spend 
more frivolously, but they squander less upon 
harmful indulgences. What is needed, be- 
side a toning up of conscience on the part 
of, both, is a new system of co-operation 
among heads of households. A family 
pocketbook-and frequent conferences over 
income and output between the husband 
who earns the capital and the wife who 
distributes it is a great check upon thought- 
less and extravagant use of money. When- 
ever the mother and older children are 
treated as members of a firm and are trained 
to business habits there is sure to be de- 
veloped in them the desired sense of re- 
sponsibility. 


—_— 


AN OLD-TIME COLLEGE COURTSHIP. 


BY MACGREGOR JENKINS, 


Much has been written of late in 1egard 
to New England life in the early part of 
this century. For the most part it has been 
described as very barren of the elements 
which make the life of today so pleasant. 
A little yellow book lies before me bearing 
the date of 1822, and from its pages much 
can be learned to convince us that those 
who are attempting to describe New, Eng- 
land of long ago give us only one side of its 
delightful life. We learn that in 1818 young 
men went to college as they do today, and 
also that they were much the same sort of 
young men as those who now crowd ‘our 
colleges. 

This little book tells us of the life of one 
of them, of his work, his recreations and 
ambitions, All are described in frank, 
manly, :amusing letters to his family and 
friends. But it is not of the classroom or 
of the recreations that the writer speaks 
most frequently, nor of which I am going 
to tell. We find him enrolled as ‘‘a student 
in the class of 1822 in Yale College,”’ and, 
after a few letters about his new surround- 
ings, nothing of interest is chronicled until 
the fair New Haven girl appears on the 
scene, and becomes at once a disturbing 
element in the life of our young student 
friend. It is a charming little story, and 
can be told best as he writes it himself in 
the formal, deferential style of the times. 
Tt was in July, 1818, that the spirit of un- 
rest seemed first to enter into the mind 
and body of the young student, for he 
writes: 

I find walking a very pleasant and benefi- 


-cial diversion. It rests my mind from work 


and improves my appetite.... And what a 
place New Haven is for girls, charming:girls! 
Thick as hops and sweet as white mulberries. 
Their company is very edifying and adds much 
pleasure to the walks through the beautiful 
country. Tell Eliza that Miss —— had the 


support of my arm a short distance yesterday. 
.But our young friend was not to secure . 


the charming Miss —— for an extended 
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walk easily. The next time she appears in 
his letters we find he is calling at her house, 
and he records in his diary: 

I passed a very pleasant evening in the 
company of Miss —— and her mother. Miss 
—— was good enough to read aloud a most 
edifying sermon. 

How long the sermon reading was kept 
up does not appear from any entries in the 
little yellow diary. For some weeks Miss 
——’s name does not appear. Can it be 
that the young student allowed her mother 
and a book of sermons to triumph over his 
youthful ardor? No; here is another entry 
fully a month later. It runs: 

Fes. 10, 1819. 

Miss —— and I have decided to read one 
evening a week together. After much debate 
we have selected the Old Testament in Greek. 
We feel sure it will prove a most helpful 
exercise. 

Rash youth! He is imperiling his peace 
of mind, but, perhaps persuaded that their 
love for the beauties of the Greek can pre- 
vent other thoughts and hopes, he calmly 
goes to his fate. These weekly meetings 
are evidently most satisfactory, for he re- 
cords them often, and an occasional com- 
ment shows whither this youthful pair of 
scholars are drifting. He saysé 

Miss —— has a remarkably clear, sweet voice 


and reads most intelligently. When she is 
interested the tones of it thrill me. 


All has gone well so far, but now a vaca- 
tion intervenes and the young scholar goes 
to his home. From here he writes to his 
roommate: : 


Health and prosperity, a good fire, plenty of 
drinkable and eatables and good luck in that 
delightful place denominated the recitation- 
room, are the greatest blessings I can wish 
you. I am very comfortable, seated before a 
large fire with a flute, flageolet and piano be- 
side me, plenty of apples in the closet close 
by, beer, cider and other delectable comforts 
at hand, and a good library. I ride, I skate 
and break my head on the ice, by way of va- 
riety, but you can’t expect perfection. There 
are also quite a number of girls about. Blue- 
eyed and black-eyed laughing damsels rove 
about to my great satisfaction. I am fond of 
looking at all beautiful objects—beautiful pic- 
tures, beautiful landscapes, beautiful horses, 
beautiful experiments in the laboratory and 
philosophical chambers, beautiful demonstra- 
tions, beautiful buildings, but most of all, 
beautiful girls. 


The average college student would have 
been content amid such blessings, but the 
old college town evidently held forth greater 
attractions for he adds that he already longs 
to be back in New Haven once more. Per- 
haps he longed for more ‘‘ beautiful experi- 
ments in the laboratory or philosophical 
chamber,”’ or possibly itis for a more ‘* beau- 
tiful girl.’ Once more we find him back in 
the longed for town, and the Old Testament 
readings are evidently resumed, Once he 
comments in his journal: 


The thoughts of sedentary men, particularly 
like me, being compelled to spend much of 
their time in solitary meditation, are apt to 
settle with intenseness on some dragon of 
melancholy or self-reproach, 


and to avoid this he ‘‘plans to spend as 
many enlivening evenings as possible with 
Miss ——.” 

With great interest I turn the yellow 
pages to see how long the Greek readings 
were continued. I am rewarded by having 
this entry meet my eye: 

May 20, 1819. 


I find to. my regret that we have not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as I had hoped we would 
with the Greek. This is due to the fact that 
of late we have fallen into the habit of helpful 
discussion of current events. 


Later I find: 


Miss —— and I have abandoned the Greek. 
It is very detrimental to our eyesight and we 
are convinced that friendly conversation upon 
helpful topics will do more for us than plod- 
ding through the Testament. 


gO 


Alas for the young student and his charm- 
ing friend! They have left the narrow path 
of the study of an ancient language to wan 
der along the more pleasant’ highways of 
‘‘ friendly conversation upon helpful topics.” 
There is danger ahead, but let the little 
book tell what is left of this simple story. 
The young man has a kind friend who evi- 


dently hears of Miss —— and writes, for we" 


next find a letter in which she is described 
as follows: 


Miss —— is as bright and blooming and in- 
tellectual as ‘ever. You really undervalue 
womankind. Nobody despises more than I 
do that frivolous animal, the belle; but she is 
not this, she is a girl of sense and polished 
manners, an open heart and amiable disposi- 
tion and, above all, delicate and modest. I 
would give more for one hour’s society of such 
a being than for all the dead languages, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, chemistry and metaphys- 
ics put together. 


It is evidently now only a question of time 
as far as our young friend is concerned. 
And if Miss —— was all he said of her she 
was indeed adorable. At any rate, his hon- 
est, boyish tribute to her is one of which 
any girl might well be proud. Itis pleasant 
to imagine the evenings which the young 
student spent with Miss ——, and itis neces- 
sary to fill quite a gap in this way before 
she appears again in his journal’s pages. 
The spring came on and with it pleasant 
weather. The sunshine and warmth tempted 
the ‘‘conversationalists’? abroad, and we 
find it recorded that 


Miss —— and I took a pleasant walk this 
afternoon. We have abandoned our evening 
conversations and now walk abroad in the 
country to see, admire and discuss the beau- 
ties of nature. We find the exercise very bene- 
ficial to our health. 


Thus does the young lover try to persuade 
himself that the rare pleasure of these walks 
is to be permitted on the score that they 
benefit his health. It would be a delightful 
privilege to follow, day by day the lives of 
these young people as they drift along in 
the pleasant summer weather, hardly con- 
scious, perhaps, that they are making the 
future of theirlives. We cannot doit, how- 
ever, as the entries in the diary are very 
meager and the approach of examinations 
drove from the pages any records of any- 
thing else, even Miss ——. A long summer 
vacation intervenes during which a letter or 
two were exchanged, in one of which he 
writes: 

_L have found an occasional stumbling-block 


in the flowery path of knowledge in the many 
pleasures of life, j 


and adds with just a tinge of bitterness that 


I fear my life in New Haven is too pleasant to 
last. L already dread the eud of my course 
and my gtaduation, which will take me from 
the scenes and people endeared to me. 


Upon his return to college he fell a victim 
to the delights of verse-making, the result 
of which was a serenade addressed to Miss 
It begins: 


The student came (vacation 0’er) 

Back to the halls of classic lore. 
Health sat within his bright black eye, 
And on his cheeks vermilion dye. 


When the full moon, with mellow beam, 
Had gilded valley, hill and stream, 

At midnight’s lone and lovely hour, 

He sang beneath his lady’s bower: 

** Awake, my fair, awake, at last 

The weeks which severed us are past. 
Icome again, my wanderings o’er, 

At beauty’s altar to adore. 

My love, awake! the night-ngale 

Is sweetly singing in the vale,” etc. 


But no more of this. It is doubtful if it 
ever reached Miss ——. It is to be hoped 
it neverdid. From the more serious entries 
in his journal we find that the young stu- 
dent, now in his junior year, is beginning to 
find Miss a very absorbing topic, for he 
writes often of her, and soon little confes- 
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sions creep in. He questions himself as to 
how a man feels when he has what he 
quaintly calls a “peculiar kindness”’ for a 
certain young woman. He writes at length 
to his sister on the occasion of her wedding 
and enlarges upon the ‘‘many joys and ad- 
vantages of married life,’’ He writes a little 


‘more poetry, which is supposed to express 


his ‘‘ peculiar kindness,’’ and altogether ac- 
knowledges that he is ‘‘ vaguely unhappy.” 

Then comes a letter to a friend, advising 
his early marriage, ‘‘as it is conducive to 
the more solid enjoyment of the very best 
in life and, moreover, stimulating to a man’s 
every effort to accomplish what he can.”’ 

The winter is passed as those before it 
have been and Miss —— continues to figure 
conspicuously in our young friend’s letters. 
He departs for his Christmas holidays with 
the entry, ‘‘ Bade Miss —— adieu,”’’ and the 
journal comes to an abrupt end. 

But it has carried us far enough. We 
have seen the ardent, enthusiastic boy as- 
sume his college duties and begin a new 
life. We have seen the fair New Haven 
damsel as she sat demurely by the maternal 
hearthstone reading the Old Testament in 
Greek. We have seen this abandoned and 
conversation substituted. Then followed 
the long walks, during which she ‘saw, 
admired and discussed the beauties of na- 
ture.’’ We can imagine her radiant at Com- 
mencement time, for she was there, though 
her admirer fails to make note of it, and 
moreover he was at her side. 

The months slip by, and amid all the 
confusion of the departure for home the one 
note which there was time to make was, 
‘Bade Miss adieu.’’ And then, alas! 


an abrupt ‘ending to all procurable letters” 


or diaries. It would gbe delightful to go on 


, with the story, but it can only be told in the 


most general way, for there are no more ac- 
counts of walks or conversations or parties. 
This was all a long time ago and doubtless 
many of Miss ——’s granddaughters, equally 
charming, have ‘“‘admired the beauties of 
nature’? about New Haven. Moreover, if 
the little romance of other days, so vaguely 
outlined, had ended as abruptly as the 
young student’s diary did I would never 
have read the delightful story between the 
lines of his boyish handwriting, nor been 
able to tell other people about this college 


courtship of long ago. 
eS 


THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT IN 
SAN FRANOISCO. 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


The first free kindergarten of San Fran- 
cisco was opened Sept. 1, 1878, and there 
are now fifty-seven schools of this class in 
the city and nine in Oakland, the sister city 
across the bay. The influence of the move- 
ment has spread from the north to the south 
of the State and into Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona and Colorado. The. work 
was begun through the inspiration of Prof. 
Felix ‘Adler of New York, who came here 
in the summer of 1878 to deliver a course of 
lectures. During his short visit he con- 
vinced several of his friends, many of them 
prominent German and Jewish gentlemen, 
of the value of the kindergarten in the serv- 
ice of humanity. An association was at 
once formed and became incorporated under 
the name of the San Francisco Public Kin- 
dergarten Society, and officers were elected, 
some of whom are still in service. 

Professor Adler was most kind and effi- 
cient in securing memberships, and, with 
the aid of the trustees, 100 subscribers, as 
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well as several life members, were soon en- | 
rolled. With this fund the society began 
its benevolent service, renting its room on 
Silver Street, buying its furniture and ap- 
paratus and reaching out its kindly hand 
toward the little ones dwelling in the dismal 
locality known as Tar Flat. Miss Kate 
Smith (now Mrs. Wiggin), a pupil of the 
distinguished veteran kindergartner, Emma 
Marwedel, came from Southern California 
to organize the work, and soon the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rockies was an 
assured success. Prof. John Swett, then 
principal of the Girls’ High School, early 
became deeply interested in the movement, 
and, with Mrs. Kincaid’s glad co-operation, 
sent the students of their normal class to 
observe the workings of the system. Miss 
Marwedel also continued her interest and 
trained several gifted young women to assist 
Miss Smith in the trials and discourage- 
ments of the pioneer days. 

One of the notable visitors in the early 
months of the work was Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, whose clear eyes saw at once the 
marvelous scope of the new system of edu- 
cation. From the first morning she spent 
on Silver Street she became a devoted dis- 
ciple of Froebel and she has ever since been 
the loyal and enthusiastic standard bearer 
of the free kindergartens. The Jackson 
Street Kindergarten was organized under 
her protection in October, 1879, and from 
that time the work has gone on with a 
steady, resistless sweep that overcame all 
obstacles. Much of the success of the 
movement in San Francisco is due to 
the generosity of the California public, a 
generosity which has never been a whit 
overstated. The burden of the financial 
support of these schools for fifteen years 
has been very great, and even now that they 
number sixty-six they are entirely main- 
tained by private subscription. Had this 
been in the 


Days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of °49, 


when money was easily made and loosely 
held, it need not have surprised us. But 
those times are past, and the people of Cal- 
ifornia no longer find marvelous sized nug- 
gets in their back yards nor come casually 
upon glittering ‘‘chispas’’ when they dig 
for angleworms. Another factor in the 
suecess has been the harmony of the work- 
ers. New societies have been organized, 
new kindergartens established, but it has 
been a gradual, healthy growth, a natural 
branching from the parent stem. Nor, for- 
tunately, have any religious discussions 
troubled our waters. All who come to our 
ranks, Jew and Greek, bond and free, are 
welcome, and all are united in a common 
sympathy, a common aim and a common 
love of childhood. 

There are now three large free associa- 
tions in San Francisco, the Pioneer, the Sil- 
ver Street and the Golden Gate, and several 
smaller societies, one in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. The Pioneer Association 
now supports four schools, located in the 
neediest, quarters of the city, and enrolling 
a curious cosmopolitan throng of Italian, 
Portuguese, Mexican, Irish, Swedish, Rus- 
sian and African babies. One of the kinder- 
gartens is named for Felix Adler and all are 
well equipped, well housed and well man- 
aged. The Golden Gate Association, of 
which Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is president, is 
by far the largest of the three societies, now 
supporting thirty-five schools. Some of the 
wealthiest women of San Francisco are ac- 
tively interested in its success, and promi-— 
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nent among them is Mrs. Leland Stanford, 


who supports and has endowed seven of ' 


these schools as a beautiful memorial of 
her only child. The Silver Street Associa- 
tion occupies the ground in which the work 
was begun in 1878, and now maintains three 
kindergartens, all under its own roof. Its 
president, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander (Miss 
Harriet Crocker) gives the rent of the build- 
ing and the entire support of two of its 
schools, and the family of which she is a 
member have always been among its most 
generous friends. The old Silver Street 
walls resound from morning till night with 
the tread of childish feet and the echo of 
happy voices, for in addition to 180 children 
in its kindergartens, the society conducts a 
weekly housekeeper’s class, or kitchen gar- 
den, of thirty-five members, and a free 
library and reading-room, with an average 
daily attendance of sixty-five boys. 

The plan of work in all the schools is 
much the same. The religious instruction, 
though carefully given, is of a general char- 
acter. Itis purely a cultivation of the spir- 
itual nature, and all positive ecclesiastical 
forms are avoided that no break in methods 
may be made when the kindergartens be- 
come a part of the public school system. 
' There is much visiting by the teachers in 
the homes of the children, not only to lend 
a much needed hand now and'then, but to 
fully understand the environment of the 
little one and the influences that have 
shaped his character. Regular meetings 
for mothers are conducted also, with a view 
of giving them an intelligent understand- 
ing of the objects of Froebel’s system and 
of still further strengthening the bond be- 
tween kindergarten and home. 

There are now two training schools for 
kindergartners in San Francisco, one or- 
ganized by Mrs. Wiggin in 1880 and having 
300 graduates. The majority of its stu- 
dents earn their tuition by assisting in the 
various public kindergartens, others receive 
free training, and some pay their own tui- 
tion fee. The other school is now in its 
second year and is entirely free, its stu- 
dents giving daily assistance in the thirty- 
five kindergartens of the association in re- 
turn for their tuition. It has a fine corps of 
lecturers and enters upon its work with 
admirable equipment. Both schools give 
instruction in pedagogy and psychology, a 
thorough course in the ‘‘Mutter und Kose- 
Lieder’’ and in the use of the gifts, occupa- 
tions and other instrumentalities of Froe- 
bel’s system, 

The work in San Francisco, as a whole, is 
vigorous, enthusiastic and progressive. It 
has prospered wonderfully, so well, in fact, 
that the members of the successive school 
boards, seeing the little ones of the city so 
well provided for, have scarcely felt their 
own responsibility in regard to them, Yet 
the organic connection of Froebel’s system 
with the public schools is a thing much to 
be desired. The San Francisco kindergar- 
tens now feel very much as might a waif 
' eared for by a charitable household. They 
are warmed, fed and sheltered, but, after 
all, they are waifs and outsiders. What 
they ardently desire, what they need for 
their best development, is to be legally 
adopted and to become part of the family. 
by right. 

It may not be ours to utter convincing argu- 
ments, but it may be ours to live holy lives. 
It may not be ours to be subtle and learned 
and logical, but it may be ours to be noble and 
sweet and pure.—Canon Farrar. , 
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HOSPITALITY TO STUDENTS. 


BY MARY A. JORDAN. 


The college girl nowadays seems to get 
quite as much attention as is good for her. 
All sorts of advice are given her and count- 
less ways of living prescribed. Being a re- 
ceptive young person, for the most part, she 
absorbs as much as she can and tries to as- 
similate the rather heterogeneous material. 
Yet, after all, much of this attention is given 
to the college girl in the abstract, on paper; 
the concrete individual does not receive 
quite the same amount. At least, it used to 
be so when I was in college, but, of course, 
that condition may have changed in two 
years. Yet, assuming that it has not, my 
point in this paper is to tell how mucha 
girl at college values individual attention 


from those with whom she comes in contact 


in her four years’ residence in a college town. 

College life with all its attractions, diver- 
sions, absorbing occupations and crowded, 
busy days is, in a way, an abnormal life. 
It is not meant to be, nor need be, nor can 
be real home life. 
only kind of home life that some girls know. 
They say that they feel more at home at col- 
lege than anywhere else. And when a girl 
can say that, the college way of life has so 
far forth succeeded. However, it isa pity 
if they must go away with no better experi- 
ence of home life than that, It is a pity if 
real homes are not sometimes opened to 
them, if for only a glimpse. 

College faculties, in so far as they are 
able and have the opportunity, do open 
their doors most cordially, hospitably and 
gladly. But classes are large, partiality 
cannot be indulged in too freely and there 
are always those who, unnecessarily, of 
course, feel reserve in the presence of their 
instructors. And here is the way for own- 
ers of homes ina college town to do very 
much for these sojourners in their midst, 
Doubtless they do much, but could do more 
if they would only think of it. 

In some cases there is a mistaken idea, 
for which students themselves perhaps, on 
account of a certain ill-judged loftiness of 
manner, may be to blame, that students do 
not care to meet the townspeople. The 
impression obtains that so many interesting 
things are happening all the time in the 
college halls that they,care for nothing out- 
side. True, college is a little world of its 
own, and yet [ do not think that any one 
who has seen the pleasure with which a 
simple invitation to Sunday dinner or tea, 
or a quiet evening’s visit is received would 
make that mistake twice. It is nothing 
new, nothing great, nothing elaborate a col- 
lege girl wants, but the simple getting away 
from her work, her daily occupations, get- 
ting out of herself, as it were, and being 
with real people—fathers and mothers and 
children. 

I can recall ever so many times the re- 
marks of my own friends on the occasion 
of going out to tea in the town that, ‘‘ It 
seemed so good to get away from everything 
collegey.’’? In after years they may long for 
a “collegey”’ thing, but so do most wants 
vary with time. If people would remember 
that the fun of living in dormitories, in spite 
of its fascinations, has also some failings, 
they would gladly offer these small hospi- 
talities more freely. The memory of cer- 
tain twilight talks comes to me now when 
girls happy in the present, but always eager 
for the advancement of college life toward 
the ideal, would say, ‘If we ever have homes 
of our own in college towns won’t we just 
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know how to treat the students.” 1 know 
that some of those girls will practice their 
preachings. 

On the other hand, there is the argument 
undeniably that there are so many college 
students coming and going all the time: 
‘* We see them once or twice and then they 
go away, we don’t know where, and we 
never see them again.’’ That is so, but it 
is just here that the townspeople have the 
advantage over the college faculty, who 
are naturally associated as friends almost 
equally with all the students, while the 
townspeople are at liberty to choose a few, 
one or two girls, with whom to be friends, 
Opportunities for meeting the students are 
numberless and the chances for doing them 
good are unlimited. My own experience, 
which was cloudless, leads me to say this, 
and I wish that more might have an equally 
pleasant experience in this respect, 


“LUOK.” 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The boy who’s always wishing 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 
His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat, 
For that’s what comes when wishing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 
That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 
When effort meets with failure, 
Will some day surely wiu, 
For he works out what he wishes, 
And that’s where “ luck’ comes in! 


The ‘‘ luck ”’ that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work, 
And no one ever finds it 
Who’s content to wish and shirk. 
The men the world calls ‘*‘ lucky ”’ 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes not by wishing, 
But by hard work, bravely done. 


TO THE STAY-AT-HOME GIRLS. 


BY MARGARET F, HERRICK. 


I wonder if you are ever tempted, as I am 
sometimes, to consider the engaging in some 
distant philanthropy more heroic than the 
doing of that small, prosaic, importunate 
duty which stands close at hand. I wonder 
whether you, too, do not sometimes yearn 
to go and spend a month at the College 
Settlement, instead of staying at home and 
watering the rubber tree every morning, 
and dusting the parlor and seeing the mar- 
ket man, and investigating the ice-chest 
and peeping under the teapot lid to see 
whether Susan has forgotten to throw out 
the tea leaves. I wonder if some days you 
do not feel.as if it would be more romantic 
and inspiring to go and buy shoes for a 
little barefoot Italian beggar, than to sit by 
the fire darning the tremendous holes in the 
knees of Fred’s stockings. I wonder if 
some evenings you do not feel that you 
would be doing more good in the world 
if you could only go and play games at the 
Working Girls’ Club, instead of reading the 
newspaper to grandfather and helping Fred 
with his Virgil, or Katharine with her 
decimals. 

If you do feel this way, and are sad at 
heart because, though you are-busy all the 
time, tho good which you do seems so little, 
its results so insignificant, you are just the 
ones to share my fable. It popped into my 
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head the other day while I was hemming 
some tedious ruffles for Katharine’s petti- 
eoat, and here it is: 


THE GREEN STRIP IN THE MEADOW. 


Once upon a time God saw a dry place in 
the meadow, so He started a little brook 
running down the mountain. It went push- 
ing its way through the cracks and crevices, 
sobbing for coward fear in all the dark 
places, grumbling and sputtering over the 
pebbles and roots and impatient over all its 
difficulties. At last, however, it reached 
the foot of the mountain, and then it opened 
its eyes and began to look around in discon- 
tented surprise. 

‘“Why!’’ it said, ‘‘I thought when I got 
to the foot of the mountain I should bea 
river.and sail ships. And here I am, not 
much bigger than I was when I started— 
not even big enough to hold a rowboat— 
and nothing but this stupid, commonplace, 
old meadow to run through. I declare, I 
believe Vll try to be a pond. Even a frog 
pond is better than an insignificant little 
brook!” : 

So it tried and tried to spread itself into a 
pond. But there was not water enough, so 
it dried up, and the meadow was still thirsty. 

Then God set another little brook running 
down the mountain. It began in a tiny, 
quiet spring, hidden deep under hemlocks 
and spruce trees, its edges overhung with 
partridge berries and shield ferns, and its 
clear depths full of gold-brown shadows. 
Hardly more than a bright thread at first, it 
trickled among the mossy pebbles, strug- 
gling bravely through all the dark crannies 
and over all the rough places, and gather- 
ing strength from other tiny rills that ran 
to meet it, until its song was loud enough 
for all the woods to hear. 

Ripple, ripple, ripple, 
splash! 
over the rocks, clear and cool and musical 
from the filtering earth of the mountain, 
down beneath the pines and silver birches, 
under a small brown bridge, and out at last 
into the sunlit meadow. And it opened its 
eyes in surprise. 

‘‘ Why!” it said, “I thought when I got 
to the foot of the mountain I should bea 
big river and float ships, and here I am, 
nothing but a ridiculous little brook after 
all, not even wide enough for a rowboat. 
Well, never mind, I haven’t come all this 
long, dreary way for nothing. I will go on.” 

Just then it saw a clump of drooping for- 
ret-me-nots, and itran and gave them a drink. 
A little farther on there were some spears of 
dusty, parching grass, so it ran to them and 
washed their faces, and petted them with its 
cool fingers until they looked quite fresh. 
And then a wee, dun-colored bird came 
down and splashed furtively in his morning 
bath. In this way the brook went on day 
after day, too busy and too happy to in- 
dulge, save at rare intervals, in its dream of 
a rowboat. Meantime, people a long way 
off on the mountain, too far to see the 
brook, looked down and said, ‘‘What a 
green strip is growing up in that meadow! 
There must be water there.” 

But the brook knew nothing of the re- 
ward that it was reaping, and, indeed, never 
thought about areward at all, until one morn- 
ing it awoke and found that somebody had 
given it a rowboat. On it ran merrily, 
more light-hearted than ever, proudly car- 
rying its rowboat,, until one morning it 
awoke, and, lo! a sailboat. And on, until 
there was a ferryboat; and still on, until 
by and by the gleeful brook had become a 


babble, gurgle, 


Down it came, tumbling headlong’ 
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mighty river, floating all sorts of craft down 
to the great sea. Yet it did not forget or 
regret the days of small things, for could 


it have borne the ocean steamer so lightly’ 


on its wide breast if it had not first bathed 
the chippy bird and made its strip of 
meadow green? 


—— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL 8. S. LESSON 
FOR JAN. 28. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


I. Materials for this lesson: 

1. Large sheets of manilla paper, after this 
referred to as the ‘‘ Lesson Roll”’; black draw- 
ing crayon. 

2. Pieces of white cardboard about ten by 
three inches in size, one card for each child. 


In the middle of the card at the top, across 


the ten-inch side, write in large letters, ‘‘ Coy- 
enant.” At the left of this, across the top of 
the card, glue a strip of red ribbon three inches 
long; glue a similar strip of green on the 
right. On the cards write as follows: 


(Under the red.) (Under the green.) 


Noah’s Part: God’s Part: 
Obedience. Blessing. 
No bloodshed. Safety—no flood. 


Also write this on the Lesson Roll. At the 
close of the lesson give the cards to the chil- 
dren, explaining that red is to remind us of 
blood, i.e., God’s command, no bloodshed 
(Gen. 9: 5, 6), and of the obedience we owe to 
God because His own beloved Son shed His 
blood to save us from sin. Green is to re- 
mind us of how the flood destroyed the green 
grass and trees, and that God has promised 
that it will never happen again. 

3. Alphabet cards to make these words: 
Noah had: 1. Faith, 2. Obedience, 3. Grati- 
tude, 4. Patience. God called Noah: 1. Just 
and 2. Righteous, The sixty-seven letters of 
these words should be placed in an envelope, 
one for each child. Those that cannot spell 
well. may be given the twelve words written 
on twelve little cards. The older children 
should prepare the envelopes of letters or 
words on Saturday. 

4, The Bible Clock, described before. Direc- 
tions for the use of this need not be given as 
chapters 6,7, 8 and 9 of Genesis are so full of 
suggestive numbers by which the facts of this 
lesson may be fixed in mind in an interesting 
way (see lesson week before last); notice es- 
pecially the sevens. ' 

Il. Devotions. See last lesson. 

III. Review. : 

[The mother whose child will not deceive 
her, because he has been early taught to love 
the truth and hate a lie, holds her child with 
a strong anchor of safety ; hence this review is 
chosen from a number which might be given. 
By reference to Gen. 3: 4-7 and Gen. 4: 9 and 
Rev. 22: 15 bring out these statements which 
mother writes on the Lesson Roll and the 
older children write in little blank-books: 

1, A lie is often told to lead others into sin. 

2. A lie is often told to try to hide a sin. 

3. A lie nearly always goes with other sins. 

4. Those who love and make lies are shut 
out of heaven. 

IV. The Lesson. 1..Truths to be taught. 2. 
Method of teaching them. 

1. (a) God is sad because of man’s sin (Gen. 
6; 5, 6). Explain the strong meaning of the 
words describing the wickedness of the earth: 
“Corrupt,” disgusting in every sense; “‘ filled 
with violence,’’ murder and other crimes of 
physical injury. God had made the world 
pure and beautiful; He called it ‘‘ very good”’ 
(Gen. 1: 31). Man’s sin was soiling, yes, 
spoiling, the fair picture. No wonder God 
was grieved. 

(b) God is patient and longsuffering with 
sinners. He strives with them (Gen. 6: 3) 
and warns them (1 Pet. 3: 20 and Heb. 11:7). 
Over one hundred years the ark was building 
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as a sign for men to repent, that is, to be sorry 


* for sin and turn from sin, but they would not 


repent. 

(c) God’s punishment of sin is sure if men > 
will not repent. Would it be right for God 
to keep on blessing men who will not stop sin- 
ning, and thus bringing sorrow and hate where 
God wants happiness and love? 

(d) God is merciful and forgiving and loy- 
ing in spite of man’s sin (Gen. 8: 21). 

(e) Why God called Noah “just and right- 
eous”’ and “‘ blessed ”? him (Gen. 9:1; 7:1; 6: 
9). Because Noah believed, obeyed, thanked 
and waited for God (Gen. 6: 22; 7; 5; 8: 16, 18, 
20). 

2. Method of teaching these truths: 

(a) Read with the children chapters 6 to 
Ds ilvte 

(b) Call attention to the facts of these five 
preceding truths in order as they appear in 
the reading. 

(c) Use the alphabet cards for the children to 
make the words under “ Materials, 3,’ above. 

(a) Give and explain the ribbon cards. 

(a) Read the Bible with the children, giving 
descriptions and explanations. Even four- © 
year-olds can understand it when read in this 
way. The pleasant and often surprising thing 
is that the children like the Bible,- properly 
read and taught, better than any other book. 
Each child who can read at all should have 
his own copy and help read, though the pro- 
cess may be laborious. The one or two mites 
who cannot read should sit in mamma’s lap 
and point to the verses for her. Let this be 
magnified into an honorable and enviable 
duty. In reading notice: God’s repenting 
means the same as sad or grieved (Gen. 6: 6; Ps. 
90: 13) ; marginal reading “‘ though”? for “ for”’ 
(Gen. 8: 21); rainbow a token or witness (Gen. 
31: 51, 52); ‘establish covenant with whole 
earth,’ with all men, through al! time, with 
us. When the sixteenth verse of chapter eight 
is reached stop reading and have the children 
guess what was the very first thing that Noah 
did when he went out of the ark. Did he cut 
down trees to make a house for himself or 
make sheds, so as to secure the best of the 
animals for himself? That would have been 
like Cain, caring more for self than for God. 
Now read Gen. 8; 16-20. Noah’s offering was 
a prayer. It meant thanks and love to God 
and sorrow for sin and a purpose to serve 
God as faithfully as he could. See what a 
great return God makes to Noah and to all the 
world for Noah’s true offering or prayer (Gen. 
9: 1-5 and 8: 21, 22). Explain 9: 5, 6,7 by re- 
ferring to Cain’s crime. God had made a new 
world, washed clean by the flood. God did 
not want its fresh green earth stained with 
the blood of murder, 

In this reading of the Bible with the chil- 
dren do not skip the long words. Books of one 
syllable for children are often a delusion and 
a snare. Never was the question, ‘‘ What 
does that word mean?” answered so often as 
in reading aloud a ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress in 
words of one syllable” to little five-years 
and eight-years! It is important to increase 
a child’s vocabulary by taking pains to teach 
long words in an interesting way. Experi- 
ence has shown that they will learn and 
understand such words as perpetual, imagi- 
nations, establish, covenant, etc., and roll 
them as sweet morsels on the tongue. For 
example, ‘‘ A word of four parts: what kitty 
does; what yeu do to kitty; the letter after 
‘t’; another way of saying every one; per- 
pet-u-al, which means to last always.” Or, 
“a word of five parts,’ pointing to the five 
fingers: ‘‘Mr. Thumb, we will name you ‘im’; 
Mr. First Finger, you are ‘ag,’ etc.; im-ag- 
in-a-tion.”’ 


Materials for the next lesson: Bible Time 
Ladder, pieces of white cardboard, ribbon, 
blue, purple, violet, map of Palestine in one 
of the present Sunday school quarterlies. 
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One must have the power of compelling rest 
in the soul in order to work nobly.—Stopford 
A. Brooke. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


mm ID we get through with 
Christmas and New 
Year’s after all last 
week? O no! echoes 
of the happy days and 
holiday letters con- 
tinue to reach the 
Corner. One package 
contained ‘‘dot long- 
handled dipper,’ by 
Germs Yaweob Strauss, 
doubtless intended for Cap’n Myles, to re- 
lieve his sadness over the ‘‘old oaken 
bucket”? at Scituate. But he has sailed 
away from Duxbury, no one knows where 
(except D. F.?), so that the dipper ‘‘ hangs 
py der’’ desk until Captain M. appears. 
HATFIELD, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I received twenty-two 
‘presents and gave twenty-four, twenty-one of 
which I made myself. I had five books: The 
Story of Mackay of Uganda, Boy Travellers 
on the Congo, Kavanagh, Young Folks’ His- 
tory of Rome and the Century World’s Fair 
Book. Those will furnish me with reading 
for quite a while. Our school begins again on 
Tuesday. We are having the H. C. F. in alge- 
bra, and the demonstrative pronouns, is, hic, 
illein Latin. They are rather hard but I en- 
joy Latin very much. Auntie and mamma 
Say they can’t understand Latin as we pro- 
nounce it. The book we use is The Straight 
Road to Cesar. pf 
It has been very good skating and sliding 
the past week. A large pond formed in the 
lot and froze. On windy days we made some 
sails out of cloth and bags and put them ona 
double-ripper. I don’t know whether it would 
beat the Alphabet or the Valkyrie, but it went 
pretty fast. Wehad a crew of three, one lying 
down and two holding up sail by means of 
masts. The single sleds had umbrellas for 
sails. Yours affectionately, REUBEN W. 
That letter is rather long, but it has the 
right ring—study, reading and play mixed 
in proper proportions, The boy that enjoys 
Latin, although ‘‘rather hard,’ will reach 
Cesar safely and be able to say, Veni, vidi, 
vici! (I fear I cannot pronounce thatso that 
youcan understand it.) I hope Reuben will 
never make the mistake that some boys do 
in thinking that they can get along faster 
on that “‘ straight road”? by using a ‘‘ pony.”’ 
(While writing the last sentence a school- 
boy called, but said he must hurry off and 
do his work as he ‘‘had a hard lesson in 
Latin to get onto tonight and must go to his 
room early’’—I do not like his grammar, 
but his spirit is grand!) Why did not the 
Hatfield boys have a ‘‘ step ’’ on their double- 
ripper to set the mast in and save holding it 
‘up? Those single sleds must have looked 
funny running before the wind under full 
umbrella, but how could they beat to 
wind’ard with that kind of a sail? 
Here is a note from the next town below 
Reuben’s on the Connecticut River: 


Corrorperererrss a 


Dear Mr. Martin,: I received a nice diary. 
It was just what I wanted and I shall take 
great. pleasure with it, and I shall try and 
write init everyday. I had a pleasant Christ- 
mas and hope you did. Witz M. 


Well, well, that boy’s name sounds famil- 
iar! I remember his grandfather when he 
was a boy, especially riding with him on an 
ox-sled to the sugar lot to gather maple sap, 
and how he jumped off the sled and laid 
_ down upon the ground, leaving, of course, a 
comical figure on the snow. -And now for 
another letter combining work and play: 


Hanover, Mass., Jan. 1, 1894. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ... Thad half a pack 
of Singer’s Sewing Machine cards from the 
World’s Fair. My school-teacher gave me a 
postal card which she got at the fair and also 
a Specimen of work done on the Edison mi- 
meograph entitled, Colored People’s Day at the 
Big Fair. I am now twelve years old and in 
the high school. Att the first part of the term 
Thad to walk, and it is about three miles. I 
have had some very nice skating and coasting 
this winter. I have been sleigh-riding this 
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afternoon. Pa says to tell you that when I 
get old enough to vote that I shall vote the 
—- ticket. Yours truly, Roy H. 


Roy’s ‘‘ royal road to learning” will bring 
him there all the better, perhaps, for the ex- 
ercise he will get in walking overit. Iam 
pleased with his politics, too; the ticket 
is the one I vote. I hope the party will be 
worthy of him when he becomes twenty-one 
years old. If 1 mistake not, that will be on 
May 14, 1902. How long after that will he 
have to wait to vote for President? 

Two letters belong to New Year’s time: 


NEw JERSEY. 
Dear Sir: I feel like asking if you can find 

any trace of a hymn beginning, 

The tale is told; another year 

Is bidding us-farewell. 
It was either in the Wellspring, or in the paper 
which is now the Congregationalist, about fifty 
years ago—in December. I learned it as a 
child, and scarcely a year has closed since 
without its coming to my mind. 


I searched the Decembers of the Boston 
Recorder for several years at the period 
mentioned without success. The Well- 


spring began fifty-one years ago, but neither. 


the Congregational Library nor the ‘* Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Society’’ have pre- 
served the files. The only chance is in some 
old Cornerer’s scrap-book—or memory. 
Duxpury, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Where can I direct a 
friend to a Jewish synagogue in Boston? 
What is one of their interesting occasions? 
When is their New Year’s Day and their Pass- 
over? Yours for the Corner, ALicE C. 

The date of the above letter shows that 
the Captain was in Duxbury as D. F. re- 
ported. Perhaps Alice may know some- 
thing about that anchorage at tle Nook. 
By reference to the books, I find that the 
Jewish (civil) year begins with the month 
Tisri. You remember from your Bible 
reading that the Hebrew month always be- 
gan with the new moon. Tisri began with 
the new moon nearest the autumnal equi- 
nox—i. e., in 1893, Sept. 11; in 1894, Oct. 1. 
I referred the general question to a Boston 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with He- 
brew matters, and he says: 


There are many synagogues on Hanover 
Street, one at No. 287; another at Baldwin 
Place, off Salem Street. Possibly one would 
au the best idea of their worship at the 

hurch Street [corner Winchester] synagogue; 
it may be considered strictly orthodox. Wor- 
ship on Saturday, from ten to twelve. Pass- 
over occurs this year on April 21, at evening. 
The feast of unleavened bread is a family or- 
dinance. Pentecost comes on June 10, two 
days, services in synagogues each day. 

Yours very truly, H. s. N. 

I learn that Dr. Niles is soon to publish a 
book upon the Hebrew festivals. Read Mr. 
Ross’s article in last week’s Congregational- 
ist upon The Jews in the United States. 

Speaking about the New Year date, did 
any of you write 1898 after Jan. 1? I did! 
Then I tied a little red string around the 
typewriter key which has 4 on it, to remind 
me. Red, you know, is the danger signal. 
How would it do, in beginning the new year, 
to put a danger signal against the thing you 
ought not to do, but which you are very 
likely to do? 

Speaking about giving more Christmas 
presents than we receive I thought of you 
when, at a Columbus Avenue ordination 
which I attended lately, I heard a Boston 
minister (probably the pastor of some of 
you) tell about the boy who had five biscuit 


-and a few little fish in his basket for his 


lunch, but who gave it all up when Jesus 
asked for it. The result was that he after- 
wards had twelve baskets full and all he 
wanted to eat besides! Please remember 
the moral of this all through 1894. 

Mr. MARTIN. 
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COCLEV ELANDSCyY? 


Bread, biscuit and 
cake raised with 


Ceyelands 


Bakino Powder 


keep their fresh- 
ness and flavor. 


The reason is, the 
leavening power of 
Cleveland’s is, pro- 
duced by pure cream 
of tartar and soda 
only,—not by alum, 
ammonia or any other 
adulterant. 


Cleveland’s is 
“Pure & Sure.’ 


LO? BAKING-POW DERG 


MACNN AC OMAN RINAATOM AON TOMA GNM 
OMAN PMACUOMACAMINGEY 


eater sat 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
| Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 
| If you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice. 


Pie is generally considered “‘sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 
has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
| quired, All thisis unnecessary now, for with 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT 


the most appetizing pies can be made as quickly 
as a batch of biscuit. [The quality is surpassing 
too. Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full 
size ore by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Tiehig Company's” 


These two words* are 
known to every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beet. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$10 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
. ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 


tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 30 days’ trial. No required in ad« 
vance. 76,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, saye dealers’ and ntg’ profit. 


a Turkey red on cotton” 

You Dye i 
s will doit. Package to 
30 minutes 2222", 281,2 


Write to-day for our LARGE FREE © TALOGUE. 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

that won’t freeze, boil 

or wash out. No other 

wool orcotton, 40c. Big pay Agents. Write quick. Men- 
tion this paper. FR ENCH DY E CO.Vassar.Mich 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 28. Gen. 9: 8-17. 
GOD'S COVENANT WITH NOAH, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Within the limits of time assigned to a 
Sunday school lesson it can hardly be possi- 
ble to discuss at length the scientific questions 
connected with the story of the flood. It may 
be sufficient to say that the purpose of the 
writer of that story is our purpose—to make 
known the character of God in His relations 
with men. For this purpose the writer made 
such use of ancient records or traditions as 
he was divinely guided to make that he might 
teach men about God. 

The book of Genesis appears to be composed 
of ten books, each one, after the second, con- 
sisting of genealogical records, more or less 
expanded, of famous men of ancient times. 
They are ‘‘ books of generations.’”’ Hach 
teacher should lead his class to mark these 
divisions in Genesis. Regarding chap. 1: 1 to 
2: 3 as a preface, the first book begins with 
chap. 2: 4: ‘‘ These are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth.’”’ The second, be- 
ginning with chap. 5, is ‘“‘the book of the 
generations of Adam.”’ The third, from chap. 
6: 9 to 9: 29, is the book of ‘‘the generations 
of Noah,’’ and should be read entire in con- 
nection with this lesson. 

Noah is the third person in Biblical history 
to receive a revelation from God. The revela- 
tion to Adam had been a sentence of death 
for his sin, accompanied with a curse on the 
ground for his sake; but it had included a 
promise that his offspring should conquer the 
tempter. The revelation to Cain had been a 
sentence of death for his sin of murder, accom- 
panied with a curse on himself; but it had 
included a promise of protection to Cain by 
means of an appointed sign. The revelation 
to Noah was a sentence of death on the whole 
race for their sins, sweeping it off from the 
earth which God had once pronounced “‘ very 
good,’’ but which He had cursed because. of 
the sins of men. Three degrees of sin, which 
waxed worse and worse, were met by three 
degrees of punishment, each mitigated by a 
promise. 

We ought to trace in these first chapters of 
the Bible the successive steps of divine rev- 
_elation. God is first announced as the self- 
existent Creator of the universe and of man 
[Gen. 1: 1, 27]; second, as the Provider for all 
that man and all other living creatures need 
for their sustenance, and on these grounds 
claiming man’s obedience [1: 29, 30]; third, as 
the Lawgiver, governing, testing and develop- 
ing man’s moral nature [2: 16, 17]; fourth, as 
the Judge, pronouncing sentence for man’s 
sin [3: 14-20]; fifth, as the Merciful Father, 
blending with His sentence the promise of 
restoration [3: 15]. In these five characteris- 
tics we have in outline the complete revela- 
tion of God, which outline was developed 
through human experience till God was mani- 
fested through Jesus Christ, whose teachings 
are interpreted to us by the Holy Spirit, who 
dwells in us. 

There appear to be also in these first chap- 
ters the records of successive attempts to es- 
tablish on earth a race of men having peaceful 
relations with God, and through their failures 
there are successive revelations of the divine 
“character. Adam is created in the image of 
God, but through his own sin the: race of 
which he is the beginning is separated from 
God, yet in that fall the divine compassion is 
revealed in the promised restoration. Abel is 
fitted to begin a holy race, but is cut off by 
his brother’s sin; yet through him we are 
taught the first lesson of communion with 
God after the fall. Sethis ‘‘ appointed another 
seed instead of Abel,’”’ but his descendants be- 
come corrupt through evil intermarriages and 
because of their wickedness are swept away, 
but they leave ahe first record of a praying 
people—“ Then began men to call on the name 
of the Lord.’’ Noah, preserved from the gen- 
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eral ruin, stands at the beginning of the gen- 
erations with whom God has entered into cov- 
enant. This lesson is important because it is 
the first account of a covenant, which is at 
the basis of all divine religion. We find here: 

1. The meaning of the covenant. It was 
simply an agreement between God and Noah, 
that on the one hand God would extend His 
protection over Noah and his family and that 
on the other hand Noah would obey God. 
This latter part of the agreement is a rec- 
ord.of fact rather than of explicit promise. 
‘Noah was a righteous man, and blameless.’’ 
It is for this reason that God says to him, 
“IT establish My covenant with you,’’ while 
because ‘‘all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth”’ God declared that He would 
“bring the flood of waters upon the earth, 
to destroy all flesh.’’.. It was concluded with 
sacrifice. ‘‘ Noah builded an altar unto the 
Lord... and offered burnt offerings on the 
altar’’ [8: 20]. The sacrifice of life was ac- 
cepted as an atonement for life forfeited by 
sin. From that time till now all blessed re- 
lations between God and men have been 
through a covenant, a promise on God’s part 
to care for and bless and a promise on man’s 
part to obey; and every covenant between 
God and man must be sealed with the blood 
of sacrifice. In this way only can we have 
peace with God. 

2. With whom the covenant was made. It 
was with Noah and with his descendants, and 
with every living creature (vs. 9, 10). God’s 
protection is extended over all living things. 
“His tender mercies are over all His works.’’ 
Those who would please God will never inflict 
unnecessary pain on any of His creatures. 
God describes His first covenant as the one 
which ‘‘I have established between Me and 
all fesh that is upon the earth.” 

3. What the covenant included. It took off 
from the ground the curse which God had pro- 
nounced upon it because of man’s first sin [8: 
21). It assured mankind against any such 
general convulsions of nature as might de- 
stroy the fruits of his labors. We have, from 
Noah’s time, the promise that as long as the 
earth endures the seasons will regularly recur 
and the earth’s revolutions will, by an un- 
alterable law, bring day and night. It is well 
to try and realize what the promise means. 
“T am glad,” said a trustful child of God, 
“that we know every morning just the mo- 
ment when the sun will rise.” Jesus taught 
that men should see in the natural laws of 
God His purposes for the good of all His crea- 
tures, even the unthankful and evil, and gave 
that as the reason why ‘‘ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect.’’ 

It renewed and confirmed the promise of 
dominion given to man over all living things, 
and it gave men permission to eat animal 
food, coupled only with the condition that 
they should not eat blood [9:3]. It guarded 
human lives by the law which inflicted the 
death penalty for murder. The first covenant 
was a distinct advance of the human race in 
civilization, with a repeated exhortation to 
increase in numbers, bringing the world into 
subjection to man [9: 1, 7]. 

4. The sign of the covenant. The rainbow 
was not created for Noah. It has existed ever 
since the sun shone on the spray. But the 


rainbow took on a new meaning when Noah 


offered sacrifices after he came forth from the 
ark. From that day it has said to every one 
who has known how to interpret it in the words 
of God, ‘‘ This is the token of the covenant, 
which I have established between Me and all 
flesh that is upon the earth.” It witnesses 
that sun and rain, summer and winter, day 
and night, are God’s thoughts for His chil- 
dren, and its message is that we should there- 
fore love Him and humbly confess our sins to 
Him and strive with all our hearts to please 
Him. 

It is not necessary to spend time in caleu- 
lating the extent of the flood, nor in trying to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions between 
the two narratives which seem to be inter- 
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woven in our Biblical account of it. The 
story, we may well believe, was not put into 
the Bible to establish the fact or the dimen- 
sions of an event of which nearly all nations 
seem to have some tradition, and which seems 
to be proved as a real event by this concur- 
rence of tradition, but to reveal the begin- 
nings of those covenant relations between 
God and men which extend over all animate 
life, and which grew in human experience till 
God chose from among men a peculiar people, 
through whom, with increasing clearness and 
wealth of boundless love, He has made known 
the terms of the everlasting covenant by which 
all men may enter into eternal fellowship 
with Him and with all souls renewed into 
His likeness. 


HINTS FOR PRIMABY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Blackboard 
altar. 

Materials used: colored crayons—red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue and purple. Insmall 
classes pencils of same colors. Both crayons 
and pencils may be obtained of Milton Brad- 
ley, Springfield, Mass., or at any school sup- 
ply store. If it is not possible to obtain right 
colors in the crayons use colored wools or tis- 
sue paper arranged in right order to represent 
the rainbow. A toy Noah’s ark or a picture is 
desirable. 

Begin the lesson by drawing upon the board 
(or on a large sheet of paper in small classes) 
anarch. Make this first with the broad side 
of the white crayon, then color with the six 
colored crayons already described. Make the 
bands of color in the right order—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, purple. In the small 
classes use colored pencils on the paper. Be- 
fore you are done with the drawing the chil- 
dren will discover the rainbow. Let them tell 
you where they see the real rainbow and 
when. Why is it called the rainbow? Be 
sure to draw out the statement that the bow 
is seen in the sky after arain. What do you 
see overhead during the rain? Let the chil- 
dren make floating motions with the hands to 
show the clouds. 

Do you see the sun while the raindrops are 
falling? Whereis thesun? Itis shining all 
the time and the clouds are like a veil over 
its face, so we do not see it. When the sun 
shines out and smiles through the tiny drops 
of water in the clouds then we see all] the 
pretty rainbow colors in the sky. These 
bright colors tell us that the sun is always 
shining, and that it can make even the clouds 
beautiful when it shines through them. And 
they tell us something better than that. They 
show us that all the dark things in the world 
can be made bright and beautiful if we only 
trust in the good Father, who is always watch- 
ing over us and will keep us always in His 
care. Whenever you look at the pretty bow 
in the sky it says trust in God. (Write these 
words in white crayon over the colored arch.) 
The rainbow is meant to remind us of God’s 
promise to care for every living thing, and we 
know God’s promise never fails. 

It brought this message long ago to a man 
who had been kept safe through long days of 
darkness and trouble. (Draw a rough altar 
beiow the arch. Make the drawing as de- 
scribed last week.) Picture the man building 
the altar and making an offering upon it to 
show his gratitude to God for keeping him. 
Recall the lesson of last Sunday and the pur- 
pose and meaning of the offerings made to 
Godin these old times. Make a long line to 
stand for Noah and three other lines for his 
sons. Namethem. Pin up some of the paper 
animals, or pictures, used in previous lessons, 
to suggest the animals which came out of the 
ark. 

Why was this man so glad and why was he 
worshiping God? Now bring out a toy Noah’s 
ark, or, if this is not possible, a picture of the 
ark. Give the story of the building of the ark 
and the reasons for it, and of the long days of 
darkness when Noah and his family were shut 
up in their floating home. Emphasize the 


illustrations; rainbow arch, 
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_ thought of their safety. What kept Noah safe 
‘from the angry waters? He trus’ed and obeyed. 
Point'to the words on the arch. Write over 
‘the altar Obedience. Impress the thought of 
Noah’s readiness to obey. Refer again to the 
“group around Noah’s altar. Cover the rain- 
bow on the board for an instant, and then un- 
cover as you describe the appearance of the 
bow in the sky and the promise given to 
Noah. This bow was called a token ora sign 
of God’s promise. It is a token to us today of 
the same loving care that is over all. For home 
work give the children cards (4x 5) on which 
six curved lines have been drawn to represent 
the rainbow arch. These cards are to be sewed 
with zephyr of the six rainbow colors, or they 
may be colored with the colored pencils. Let 
the children sing, in closing the lesson: 


This is the way rainbow comes down, 

Brightly, brightly falling. 

So it showeth us every hue, 

Telling God’s promise is always true. 
_ This is the way rainbow comes down, 

Brightly, brightly falling. 


Tune in Little Pilgrim Songs. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Jan. 21-27. (Prayer for Colleges.) Add- 
_ing Knowledge to Faith and Virtue. Prov. 
8: 4-11; 2 Pet. 1: 1-11. 
The daily routine a school. Comparative value of 
different kinds of knowledge. Cam one know too 


much? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
je ee eee 


Y. P: 8.0, 5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. God’s Promises and 
Their Proofs. Heb. 6: 9-20. 

We who are occupied so largely with pres- 
ent interests fail perhaps to realize what the 
promises meant to God’s ancient people in 
their bondage in Egypt and in their wander- 
ings in the wilderness. To them the prom- 
ised land represented the acme of their hopes. 
So, too, in many subsequent ages, when the 
people of God have been hard pressed by their 
foes, the promises have been their stay and 
consolation. Witness the history of the Hu- 
guenots, or of our own forefathers. But by no 
means all the promises of God were designed 
for other ages and for more distressful circum- 
stances than our own. The Bible is full of 
promises that apply directly to us—promises 
of answer to prayer, of spiritual blessing, of 
guidance in perplexity, of aid in temptation. 
All these are just as suited to the nineteenth 
century as to the fourteenth, or to the four- 
teenth century before Christ. The best way 
to prove a promise is to throw yourself upon 
it. An old preacher once advised a young 
theological student to live his text a week be- 
fore trying to make a sermon upon it. And if 
we are in any doubt as to whether God’s prom- 
ises mean anything for our personal lives to- 
day, all we need to do is to single out one or 
two and put them to a practical test. If they 
are conditional, as most of them are, we must 
see to it that our part is complied with. 

The question of the time of fulfillment is a 
secondary one. If Abraham had waited be- 
fore starting from Haran to ascertain from 
God the particular time and way in which the 
promise then made would be fulfilled he 
would never have been known as the father 
of the faithful. Much is learned by a teach- 
‘able soul while it is waiting for a given prom- 
‘ise to be fulfilled. One comes to a better un- 
derstanding of the promise. He learns, per- 
haps, that it does not mean exactly what he 
thought at first it did mean. He grasps its 
deeper and broader meaning. Trust in the 
One who made the promise grows. A calm 
confidence, too, is born, akin to that of Living- 
stone’s, who in the midst of great perils and 
trials in Central Africa fell back upon Christ’s 
promise and said of it: ‘“I know it will be 
‘fulfilled, for it’s the word of a gentleman.” 

It is not God’s way to do everything for us 
at once. He reveals His truth to us bit by bit. 
He brings us gradually to a knowledge of 
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ourselves. He adds little by little to our 
power of serving others. While this educat- 
ing process is going on we have His promises 
to cheer and spur us on. Christianity of all 
religions is radiant with hope. ‘‘We know 
not what we shall be.’’ 

It may be He has waiting for the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy so 

strangely sweet, 


That my lips can only tremble with the thanks I 
cannot speak. 


This hopeful, expectant spirit is what God 
would have us cultivate and exhibit. 

Pardaliel verses: 2 Chron. 6:46; Ezra 1: 1-3; 
Matt. 5: 17; Acts 13: 32, 33; Rom. 8: 24, 25; 
Heb. 10: 35, 36; Rev. 3: 10. 


. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND. WORKERS. 
A Utah Union. : 

The women of Utah have fallen into line 
and joined the sisterhood of unions, having 
formed a territorial missionary organization 
embracing both home and foreign fields. Their 
first annual meeting was held in the early 
winter at Salt Lake City. The secretary’s re- 
port showed five auxiliaries among the ten 
Congregational churches in Utah. During the 
year $40.25 have been received and $35.25 dis- 
bursed to home and foreign missions. Mrs. C, 
T. Brown of Salt Lake City is now president 
of this young union, which promises a steady 
growth in interest and numbers. 

Rallies. 

Secretary Shelton and Mr. Puddefoot, as- 
sisted by Superintendent Parker of Oklahoma 
and Secretary Coit, are conducting a campaign 
in Massachusetts in the interest of home mis- 
sions. Beginning with the western part of 
the State they are to hold rallies in a large 
number of churches during the next few 
weeks. The meetings, which are designed to 
stimulate and educate the people along home 
missionary lines, are held afternoons and 
evenings, and a prominent feature of the 
evening session is the use of the stereopticon 
in illustrating the missionary addresses. 
Ashland Academy. 

An urgent appeal comes to us from the 
North Wisconsin Academy at Ashland, Wis., 
for financial aid in its present critical situa- 
tion. A new building is in process of erection 
for which $30,000 had been subscribed by the 
citizens of Ashland, but unlooked-for failures 
to meet the pledges, caused by the financial 
distress, has created a serious emergency. 
Within the month of January there must be 
secured in cash or reliable pledges at least 
$7,000 if the academy is to be preserved. This 
school is located in the center of a growing 
region, larger than the whole State of Wiscon- 
sin, without another high school of Christian 
learning. The academy, opened more than a 
year ago, has sixty or more pupils enrolled, 
and there is no doubt that once fairly on its 
feet financially it has a future of remarkable 
usefulness before it. Many of the Western 
people have made heroic sacrifices, the faculty 
have relinquished as much as possible of 
their salaries. We earnestly hope that the 
friends of Christian education in the East will 
not permit this institution to fail for want of 
a helping hand. 

A Pioneer Gone. 

Mrs. S. M. Sturges, who died Dec. 5 in 
Southern California, was the last, with the 
single exception of Mrs. Gulick, of that pio- 
neer band of missionaries to Micronesia who 
sailed for the Caroline Islands in 1852. The 
Sturgeses and Gulicks settled upon Ponape, 
and here for twenty-five years, leaving the 
island but twice for needed rest, Mrs. Stur- 
ges worked, assisting her husband in re- 
ducing the language to writing and in trans- 
lating the New Testament and a portion of 
the Old Testament, as well as preparing by 
herself for publication a book of Bible stories 
and also a collection of songs. For many 
years she conducted a large day school of 100 
pupils and held classes for women in Bible 
instruction and sewing. The last fourteen 
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years of Mrs Sturges’s life have been peace- 
fully spent in this country with her children.. 
Gifts to the Board. 

The donations for the A. B. C. FM. during 
the month of December -have been nearly as 
large as in the same month of the previous 
year, but there has been a falling off of about 
$8,500 in legacies: Of the donations $7,136 
were for the debt; The:donations for the first 
four months ofthis financial year, $177,638.72, 
show an increase of $20,240.89 over the corre- 
sponding months in 1892, but the legacies. in 
the same length of time have amounted to 
only $25,908.68, a decrease of $7,384.33. Of 
the donations for the four months $27,446.30 
were contributed to reduce the debt, so that 
the receipts for the regular work were $14,- 
589.74 less than for the corresponding period 


last year. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


The McAIl Mission. 

About the middle of this month-it is ex- 
pected that Rev. C. E. Greig, successor of Dr. 
McAll in the McAll Mission in France, will 
visit the United States for the purpose of 
speaking upon his work among the various 
auxiliaries in this country. He will visit 
many of the cities and larger towns in New 
England and New York, as well as in some 


-parts of the West and South. Dr. Greig will 


speak in the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, Jan, 21, at 3 o’clock and 
on Monday, Jan. 22, at 3-o’clock in the hall 
of the Y.M.C. A. P 

Dr. Simpson’s Exaggerations. 

Certain exaggerated and unfounded state- 
ments made in Boston some weeks ago by Dr. 
A. B. Simpson of the Missionary Alliance 
have been conclusively proved groundless by 
the Watchman. In regard to Dr. Simpson’s 
statement that $30,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended in the West ‘‘to build needless meet- 
ing houses,’ the secretaries of the various 
denominational home missionary societies 
enter an indignant protest. It is roughly es- 
timated by one of them that, perhaps, from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended by all the denominations in erecting 
churches west of the Mississippi, and certainly 
only a comparatively small proportion of 
these can be ranked as “needless.” In this 
connection we may refer to the recent report 
of the Methodist Board of Church Extension, 
in which the destitution in church buildings 
is emphasized. The Methodist Church has 
not less than 3,500 congregations without 
shelter, as well as nearly 5,000 Sunday schools 
without a church roof over their heads. This 
does not look as if the Methodists were build- 
ing too many churches. 

Veterans. 

We are often impressed with the unflagging 
courage and zeal shown by missionaries of ad- 
vanced age in undertaking or pursuing tasks 
which might well tax the strength of ambi- 
tious young workers. Witness Rev. J. E. 
Chandler of Madura and Rey. Hiram Bing- 
ham of Micronesia, both missionaries of the 
American Board, who, although over seventy 
years of age, have refused to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in well-earned rest in 
this country and have returned within the past 
few months to their beloved work. Look at 
Dr. J. G. Paton, with his snow-white hair, who, 
although his life has been one of untiring ac- 
tivity, declares that his heart’s desire is to re- 
turn to the New Hebrides, learn a new lan- 
guage and spend his last days among the yet 
unevangelized islands. Now we hear of the 
ambitious plans of Bishop William Taylor, 
who is on his way back to the mission stations 
which he has planted in Africa. He intends 
to make an inspection of the entire field where 
he has established missionaries. These visits 
involve hundreds of miles of travel through 
high grass, over hill and plain under the tropi- 
Bishop Taylor is now in his seventy- 
third year, yet we have heard of him in recent 
years tramping through African wilds, dig- 
ging irrigation ditches and putting many other 
workers to shame by his remarkable energy. 
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Literature 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOK BUSINESS. 

This branch of the book trade has at- 
tained very large proportions. It suffered 
from the hard times during the last six 
months of 1893 but not as much as was to 
have been expected and the entire volume 
of this department of the trade is declared 
to have amounted to between eleven and 
twelve million dollars, Chicago is its cen- 
ter and from that city go out about ninety 
per cent. of all the encyclopedias published 
in the United States and about ninety-five 
per cent. of all the atlases. 

Among the-most successful subscription 
books issued last year was a series of port- 
folios containing pictures of foreign scenes 
and views of the World’s Fair, These have 
proved so popular that more than twenty 
million parts already have been published 
and issued. Other prominent publications 
have been Napoleon’s Victories and Picto- 
rial Wonderland, brought out by the Werner 
Company, Sights and Scenes from Many 
Lands by G. W. Ogilvie, and The World’s 
Atlas by Rand, McNally & Co. 

We have spoken before of the fact that 
publishers generally have seemed to be do- 
ing a good business, in spite of the finan- 
cial depression, and this is true of the sub- 
scription trade. The fact is due in part to 
the easy terms of payment offered, the 
monthly installment plan having worked 
very well, and partly to the desire of the 
many people who have had less work to do 
than usual yet who have not been pinched 
for money to spend more time in reading. 
The energy of the book-agent has been re- 
warded on a handsome scale. ‘ 

The number of persons: employed in the 
subscription book business has become very 
large. There are stated to be twenty thou- 
sand of them in Chicago alone, one concern 
alone employing more than five thousand. 
The dislike which many people have felt for 
book-agents is disappearing. It often has 
had ample justification in the discourteous 
and sometimes even impudent persistence 
of such salesmen, but with due regard to 
courtesy on their part there is no good rea- 
son why they should not succeed hand- 
somely, as most of them now apparently do 
succeed. We called attention some months 
ago to the rapid development of the West in 
the appreciation of literature and such facts 
as those which we have just mentioned in 
regard to the sale of books by subscription 
re-enforce what we then pointed out. The 
result will be beneficial to our whole coun- 
try. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

The biography of this historic woman has 
been written many a time and it would seem 
as if no one could expect to write a better 
one than some which have appeared. But 
that before us has been “‘ crowned ”’ by the 
French Academy for its superiority and its 
excellences become apparent immediately. 
Its author is Maxime de la Rocheterie and 
it has been translated into English by Cora 
H. Bell. It is in two volumes. 

To us its most striking characteristic is 
its thoroughness. The author has exam- 
ined patiently and minutely all available 
sources of information and apparently has 
exhausted them. The mass of knowledge 
obtained he has shaped with wise judgment 
and accomplished skill and his narrative re- 
veals in its quality,the sturdy scholarship 
which has brought it out.: There is nothing 
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in it of that brilliant superficiality which so 
often characterizes the writings of even 
able Frenchmen. It is as substantial and 
solid as the best German, English or Amer- 
ican work in the same line. 

Another noteworthy characteristic is its 
impartiality. The author has sought sim- 
ply to learn and state the truth, not an easy 
matter in view of the entanglements in 
which so many of his predecessors have in- 
volved it. He is swayed neither by senti- 
mental admiration of and sympathy for the 
unhappy queen nor by any hostile preju- 
dice, and the conclusion which he reaches 
apparently is just, namely that 
Marie Antoinette was not a sinner, neither 
was she a saint. She was a pure and charm- 
ing woman, somewhat heedless and frivolous, 
but always chaste; a queen somewhat too hot- 
headed in the patronage she bestowed, and in- 
cousiderate in her political actions, but proud 
and energetic; a true queen, by reason of the 
dignity of her bearing and the splendor of 
her majesty; a true woman, in virtue of the 
seductiveness of her manners and the tender- 
ness of her heart, till she became a martyr, 
through the extremity of her trials and her 
triumphant death. 

This opinion affirmed first in 1874 he has 
seen no reason to change after many years 
of additional study. We believe it is that 
which the future will indorse. 

M. de la Rocheterie has written a most 
interesting as well as a most scholarly work 
and it deserves to take precedence of any 
other of which we are aware on its theme. 
It affords, of course, graphic pictures of 
court society, political schemings, the pre- 
vailing moral degradation, the popular mis- 
ery, the growth of the revolutionary spirit, 
etc., during the period under consideration, 
and, with-all her faults, the life and charac- 
ter of the queen shine brightly by contrast 
with those of most of her contemporaries. 
It is doukly impressive and valuable as the 
work of a French author. It includes a 
number of portraits. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$7.50.] 


OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


The same period is considered in M. Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand’s eighteenth and nine- 
teenth volumes on Famous Women of the 
French Court, translated by Elizabeth G. 
Martin, The Court of Louis XV. and The 
Last Years of Louis XV. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Each $1.25] and they conclude the 
quartet on Women of Versailles. The first 
deals faithfully but as delicately as possi- 
ble with this unsavory monarch—a strange 
blending of virtue and vice—and the many 
women who became his successive favorites 
and presents a vivid portrayal of the grow- 
ing corruption and peril of the period. The 
other in its first part is a series of summa- 
ries or studies, like pen-photographs, of 
king, nobility, clergy, magistrates, middle 
classes, people, political women, love, the 
famous salons and the philosophers. Read 
these and you have a good idea of the gen- 
eral condition of society, you have your 
background. Then read on in the second 
part about Madame du Barry, Madame Lou- 
ise, Marie Antoinette and others and you 
find their characters and doings effectively 
brought out in bold relief and contrasted 
skillfully. M. de Saint-Amand here, as 
always, has written tersely but clearly and 
vivaciously. His style at times is decidedly 
rhetorical, but he knows how to make his- 
tory impressive and readily remembered 
which is, or ought to be, the historian’s 
chief object. 

Arthur Dexter has translated and edited 
Gustay Karpeles’s edition of Heine’s auto- 
biographical letters but as Heine did not 
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select its material and as considerable omis- 
sions have been made he prefers to entitle it 
Heinrich Heine’ s Life Told in His Own Words 
[Henry Holt & Co. $1.75]. Heine was one 
of those brilliant, erratic combinations of 
sentimentalism, self-conceit and reckless- 
ness with energy, loyalty to his ideals, and 
a poetic power which has made him beloved 
of the German people and a favorite every- 
where, and which in. some respects has re- 
mained unequaled. He is his own favorite 
theme in the verses included in this volume 
and he oscillates between almost incoherent 
rhapsodies and simple; homely, tender ut- 
terances which win the popular heart. The 
record of his life in these letters is too sub- 
jective and sketchy, yet being from his own 
pen it possesses an interesting individuality 
which it otherwise could not have. No- 
body reading the book will be likely to envy, 
Heine his life, even with his conceded fame, 
but everybody will understand him better 
thenceforth. 
Canon H: §. Holland and Mr. W. S. Rock- 
stro, authors of Jenny Lind, the Artist, 1820- 
1851 [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50], which 
appeared some years ago in two volumes 
and was welcomed cordially, now have 
reissued it in one smaller and less ex- 
pensive volume. Jenny Lind was as noble 
a character as she was a great singer. Her 
inusical and dramatic career was one long, 
unchecked triumph. Her experiences were 
exceptionally worth recording and this vol- 
ume tells the story of her beautiful and hon- 
ored life with appreciative warmth but with 
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still live who have heard her to secure the 
sale of the book but it ranks easily, apart 
from individual liking for its subject, among 
the better biographies, 

MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


There is something for everybody in the 
North American [$5.00], as usual. Hon. W. 
L. Wilson discusses approvingly the pro- 
posed Income Tax on Corporations. ‘ The 
Bishop of Albany,’’ who turns out to be 
Bishop Doane of the Episcopalian body, 
writes effectively of The Roman Catholic 
Church and the School Fund. Comptroller 
of the Currency Eckels explains How to 
Prevent a Money Famine, advocating better 
banking facilities and the more general use 
of them and opposing inflation. F. R. Cou- 
dert defends the administration’s course in 
regard to Hawaii with ability. Ex-Speaker 
Reed considers the Tariff and Business but 
with a political rather than financial pur- 
pose. Anton Seidl estimates Wagner’s Infiu- 
ence on Present-Day Composers, Rear-Admi- 
ral Ammen inquires if the Value of Our 
Fast Cruisers Is Overestimated, and claims 
that it is, at any rate in some directions. 
Prof. A..S. Isaacs contributes a glowing 
article, The Glorification of the Jew and 
there are several other good papers. 

The portrait in the Popular Science 
Monthly [$5.00] this month is that of Elisée 
Reclus of whom and whose opinions Helen 
Zimmern tells the reader. The longest con- - 
tributions are those of Prof, E, P. Evans on 
The Ethics of Tribal Society; Evolution in 
Professor Huxley, by St. George Mivart; 
and Invention and Industry at the South, by 
B. H. Wise. How the Sea is Sounded, Emo- 
tions and Infection, Uncle Sam’s Life Say- 
ers, Speech for Deaf Children, Logica} 
Method in Biology, and Legal Preventives 
of Alcoholism are some of the other sub- 
jects and G. W. Littlehales, M. Ch. Féré, — 
F, G. Carpenter, Lillie E, Warren, Frank 
Cramer and M. J. Bergeron discuss them. 
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In the Review of Reviews [$2.50] a great 
deal of room is filled by an account of Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen, at present representing 
the Queen in Canada. Mr. W. T. Stead is 
the writer of it, and although his exuber- 
ant enthusiasm colors his article, it is well 
merited by its subjects. Relief Work for 
the destitute also receives large attention, 
statements being offered of what is being 
done in different cities. The Progress of 
the World for the month is outlined vividly, 
and generally with good judgment, and the 
portraits of prominent persons add greatly 
to the value of this department. Current 
History in Caricature is less valuable, yet 
perhaps deserves its place. The collection 
of Leading Articles of the Month is diversi- 
fied and instructive. About one-fourth of 
them are upon financial topics. Take it all 
in all we think one loses more in not read- 
ing this magazine than in omitting any 
other. It does not contain contributions of 
several desirable kinds which many others 
include nor does it pretend to give illus- 
trative work of as high a quality as that 
found in some of them but it is unique in 
its aim and some of its methods and gives 
most readers more of what they ought to, 
and ordinarily do, desire than any other 
magazine now published. Moreover, its 
intent to be impartial as well as compre- 
hensive is fulfilled with reasonable success. 

Ex-Senator Dawes’s paper in the Century 
[$4.00], Garfield and Conkling, is short but 
rich in revelations of character. Timothy 
Cole’s subject in the Old Dutch Masters 
series is Franz Hals. Brander Matthews 
supplies an appreciative sketch of Andrew 
Lang. Madison Grant has a paper for 
sportsmen on The Vanishing Moose. Gus- 
tay Kobbé describes Life in Minot’s Ledge 
Lighthouse spiritedly. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
offers a learned and entertaining Study 
of the Bible and the Assyrian Monu- 
ments. Eve B. Simpson describes Sir 
James Simpson’s Introduction of Chloro- 
form. The concluding lecture in the late 
James Russell Lowell’s Lowell Lecture 
Course in 1855 on The Function of the Poet, 
which never has been printed, is contributed 
by his literary executor, Professor Norton. 
Edward Grieg furnishes an elaborate article 
on Robert Schumann. Madame Blanc writes 
about George Sand and Alice C. Fletcher 
about Indian Songs. The short story ele- 
ment is well represented; Mark Twain’s new 
serial, Pudd’nhead Wilson, goes on briskly, 
and F. D. Sherman, Charlotte F. Bates, 
Edith M. Thomas, and others have pleasant 
poems. These all combine to make an un- 
usually vigorous issue. The artistic work 
is of the usual quality, except that Roxy on 
p. 328 has nothing of the negro in her face, 
a fact rarely true even of ‘‘ white’’ negroes. 

Mrs. Deland’s new serial story, Philip and 
his Wife, has the place of honor in the At- 
lantic [$4.00] and opens interestingly. Miss 
Jewett has a characteristic sketch of coun- 
try life and manners, The Only Rose. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood tells a graphic tale of 
the capture of Quebec by Wolfe in her 
Wolfe’s Cove, and there are two more chap- 
ters of Charles Egbert Craddock’s His Van- 
ished Star. Edith M. Thomas offers a de- 
lightful paper, From Winter Solstice to 
Vernal Equinox, full of the atmosphere of 
out-of-door life. More weighty papers are 
Capt. A. T. Mahan’s Admiral Earl Howe, Sir 
Edward Strachey’s Talk at a Country House, 
Ten Letters from Coleridge to Southey, Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s The Transmission of Learn- 
ing through the University and Rey. J. H. 
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Denison’s spirited sketch of the late Gen. 
S. C. Armstrong. Helen Gray Cone and E. 
A. U. Valentine contribute enjoyable short 
poems. The letters of Lowell, Bishop Brooks 
and Asa Gray are commented upon discrim- 
inatingly and the magazine from cover to 
cover is at its best. 

The Cosmopolitan’s [$1.50] bid for en- 
larged popularity appears to be successful 
and certainly the contents justify it. A 
hitherto unpublished poem by Whittier, 
The Rose Lay on the Ghebir’s Shrine, in 
his own handwriting leads off, and Char- 
lotte F. Bates has a paper of reminiscences, 
etc., called Whittier Desultoria. Mr. How- 
ells continues his Letters of an Altrurian 
Traveller. Capt. Charles King, U.S. A., 
writes about Long-Distance Riding. Paul 
Heyse describes a Wedding at Capri and 
W. W. Cady-Scotti certain Quaint Custonis 
of an Island Capital, Palermo. Mr. E. W. 
Bok’s article, The Young Man in Business, 
is full of sensible advice and also bright and 
amusing. St. George Mivart’s subject is 
God’s Will and Human Happiness, and Ag- 
nes Repplier devotes her shrewd and witty 
pen to Humor: Englishand American. The 
poetry in the number and the contents of 
the minor departments all are worthy of 
their places and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally admirable and telling. The small 
side-pieces in Mr, Bok’s paper, the work of 
F, G. Attwood, are particularly effective. 

In Lippincott’s [$3.00] the complete novel 
is The Colonel, by H. W. French. The first 
installment of The Trespasser, by Gilbert 
Parker, a rising young English author, also 
appears. M. E. W. Sherwood furnishes 
Recollections of Rachel, Fanny Kemble and 
Charlotte Cushman, Thomas Chalmers has 
a paper on A Juvenile Revival: The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Era, warmly approving the 
movement. The major part of the space in 
the number is filled, as usual, with light 
reading but there is considerable variety in 
the subjects given room and the tone of the 
whole is high. 

The Overland [$3.00] presents contribu- 
tions from C. W. Stoddard, E. M. Shipley, 
Narnie Harrison, Charlotte W. Thurston, 
Camilla Furber, Katharine Lee Bates, B. C. 
Cory, Bertha M. Rickoff and Juliette E. 
Mathis in verse—by far the longest list of 
poems printed in any one magazine this 
month—and also a well selected miscellany 
in prose, of which Milicent W. Shinn’s arti- 
cle, Some Comments on Babies; A Modern 
Jewish View of Jesus of Nazareth, by Jacob 
Voorsanger, which regards Jesus as a Jew- 
ish patriot.and not a Redeemer; and Micro- 
nesia, by Isaiah Bray, are among the most 
noteworthy. Some articles are illustrated 
and well. 

The Cottage Hearth [$1.50] remains a 
good example of a sensible, diversified, in- 
teresting and prettily illustrated magazine 
of the less pretentious sort for home. 
Good Housekeeping [$2.00] also deserves 
hearty commendation. It makes domestic 
management a specialty with success. 
Babyhood [$1.00] treats with comprehen- 
siveness and good judgment of the ques- 
tions which mothers of young children most 
need to have answered. It fills its niche as 
admirably as ever. 


NOTES. 
— Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel will 
be out in this country in three or four weeks 
— Mr. Howells now uses a.typewriter, to 
adopt which he was led by an accident to his 
hand, 


—— Since last August the Harpers have sold 
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more than one hundred thousand copies o 
The Prince of India, General Lew Wallace’s 
new book. 


— A brief autobiography of the late Fran- 
cis Parkman has been for some time in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, of which he was a member, and is to be 
included in Dr. Ellis’s biography of him. 

— Capt. Charles King, the novelist, has an 
easy way of composing. He outlines a book 
in shorthand, and then, using the outline as a 
basis, dictates the chapters to a phonograph 
from which his secretary transfers them to 
paper. He calls 4,000 words a good day’s 
work.’ 


— The copyright on Dickens’s Bleak 
House expires this year. That on his Child’s 
History of England next year, on Hard Times 
in 1896, Little Dorrit in 1899, A Tale of Two 
Cities in 1901, Great Expectations in 1903, Our 
Mutual Friend in 1907, The Uncommercial 
Traveller in 1911 and Edwin Drood in 1913, 
Those on his other works have expired al- 
ready. 


— Someof Dickens’s manuscript and other 
treasures have just been sold at auction in 
London and went very low, the sale not hav- 
ing been advertised widely enough. The 
copy of Leaves from the Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands given him by the Queen and 
bearing her autograph sold for only about 
$153. Anoriginal sketch, Miss Joy, by Thack- 
eray brought only about $59. The silver vase 
given to Dickens in 1868 by the Philosophical 
Institute of Edinburgh sold for $266.20, and a 
volume of autographs of celebrities in litera- 
ture, art, music and the drama for $188.33. 


—— The late Dean Stanley, of Westminster 
Abbey, left his papers of all sorts to his three 
close friends, Rev. Hugh Pearson, Mr. Theo- 
dore Walrond and Sir George Grove, with the 
expressed wish that his biography might be 
written by Sir George Grove. But the latter’s 
engagements prohibited his undertaking the 
task and Mr. Pearson soon died. Mr. Wal- 
rond therefore undertook the work but he 
also died in 1887. Dean Stanley’s successor, 
Dean Bradley then took up the incomplete 
work and carried it on until failing health 
and the pressure of his own work compelled 
him in 1891 to resign it, and Mr. Raymond 
Prothero has completed it. It is said to be ad- 
mirably done, in spite of these transfers, and 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have it about 
ready for issue. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
THE COLUMBIAN CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH. Papers by Rev. Stephen Crane, D.D., 
and others. pp. 361. $1.00. 
W. fF. Adams Co. Springfield. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM. By Rev. 
S. G. Buckingham, D.D. pp. 537.) $2.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: FRANCE. 
By Prof. Robert Flint. pp. 706. $4.00. 
CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Prof. 
G.B. Adams. pp. 463. $2.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. From the French 
of R. Waliszewski. pp. 458. $2.00. 
How To Stupy AND TEACH HisToRy. By Prof. 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. pp. 346. $1.50. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE TRIAL OF DR. BRIGGS BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. ByaStranger. pp.196. 50 cents. 
Rk. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from Phillips Brooks 
and Henry Drummond. pp.190. 75 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
American Printing and Engraving Co. 
THE SECRET HARMONY OF THE SPHERES. 
waters. pp. 57. $1.00. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
SoHRAB AND RustumM. By Matthew Arnold. pp. 
42. 12 cents. 
Cranston & Curis. Cineinnati. 
Facrs AND FALLACIES OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By Rev. A. W. Patten, D.D. pp. 30. 
Gospel Trumpet Pub. Co. Grand Junction, Mich. 
THE Boy’s COMPANION. By E. E. Byrum. pp. 92. 
25 cents. 


Boston. 
By Gay 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

A definite printed list of evenings when 
homes are open to callers, and a cordial invi- 
tation in black and white to all members of 
church and congregation for those evenings, 
ought to assure strangers of a welcome and 
accomplish much for the best social life of a 
church. 

In some places all church officers are in- 
stalled at a service especially devoted to this 
end. This seems to us a good thing. It need 
not multiply red tape, but it should deepen 
the sense that a church office is an honored 
position only when accepted and held ina 
spirit of consecration. 

The pastor who sends copies of the respon- 
sive service to be used in church to all in his 
congregation whom he knows are unable to 
attend on that Sunday will doubtless find 
that in the long run the practice will stimu- 
late church attendance. His methods are, 
perbaps, one step toward Bellamy’s telephone 
connection, 

It may be as much enterprise as interest in 
the revival that causes a newspaper to publish 
a special edition reporting the meetings, but 
it is a direct witness to what the reading pub- 
lic appreciates. 

It is to be hoped that the prayer meeting in 
the pastor’s study before the regular Sunday 
morning service will not prove the last straw 
in the multitude of Sunday services, but will 
‘act as a counter-balance and bring to pastor 
and people inspiration to speak and to listen. 

Two ministers catechising each other for 
the benefit of the congregation seems a new 
feature, and yet suggests the days of the 
philosophers. Such a dialogue may be, more 
beneficial than questions directly from the 
congregation, for it saves useless argument 
and digressions. 


UNION MEETINGS AT PARK STREET 
CHURCH. 

For two weeks the Tremont Temple Church 
has joined with Park Street Church, Boston, 
in union revival meetings in the building of> 
the latter on the first four week days of the 
week and during last week in the afternoon 
also, The meetings have been under the di- 
rection of the pastors of the churches, each 
taking charge of one-half of each meeting. 
On Friday evenings separate meetings have 
been held. The singing has been under the 
lead of Mr. Boyd. The average attendance 
has been encouraging, and is on the increase. 
Over 700 people have practically filled the 
floor of the church every night. 

The second night of the meetings (no special 
opportunity having been given the first night) 
nearly thirty persons rose for prayers for the 
first time. The number of those who haye 
risen on other nights is between fifteen and 
twenty. 

On Monday evening of last week the meet- 
ing was for the Sunday schools, the superin- 
tendents being on the platform and the teach- 
ers taking prominent parts. The next even- 
ing, Tuesday, was given up to the young peo- 
ple, who occupied reserved seats in the center 
of the church. Another meeting was taken 
up by a catechism of one pastor by the other 
on subjects of special interest to new beliey- 
ers. The idea was helpful to so many who 
were present that a repetition has been called 
for. 

This week, on the same evenings, there will 
be preaching by Dr. Lorimér and Mr. Lansing 
alternately, and in addition it is expected that 
the choral societies of the churches will sing. 

This has been a remarkable series of meet- 

ings, during which there have been some ex- 
traordinary conversions of business men past 
middle life, and of others who were totally 
ignorant of the Bible. The spirit of the two 
churches has been one of strong sympathy 
and co-operation with the leaders and with 
each other, and this" feeling was further en- 
couraged by an exchange between the pastors 
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last Sunday morning. The union meetings will 
continue throughout this month at least. 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN PROV- 
IDENCE. 

The Moody meetings, begun two weeks ago 
in Providence, are deepening in interest and 
power. Music Hall, the largest place avail- 
able, is. daily filled to its utmost capacity. 
Mr. Moody addresses two meetings every day 
in the week, Saturday excepted, and is ad- 
mirably sustained by the large chorus choir 
under the leadership of Mr. Jacobs. Mr. San- 
key continues to render eminent service in 
singing the gospel simply and powerfully. 
The local press generally has courteously no- 
ticed the movement, while the Vews publishes 
‘a special Moody edition,” containing in full 
the week’s record of the work. 

Major Whittle and Mr. Stebbins, on Mr. 
Moody’s staff, have been, meanwhile, conduct- 
ing services in Central Falls and Pawtucket, 
which have been fairly well attended. A 
campaign was opened at Newport on Monday. 

It is pleasing to note that a petition, signed 
largely by the business men of Providence, 
has been presented to Mr. Moody, urging him 
to hold special meetings in which he will se- 
lect topics having a direct bearing upon their 
interests. Accordingly, Mr. Moody appointed 
Tuesday of this week for that purpose. There 
is no question but the wheels drag somewhat 
heavily in starting, because of the shortness 
of time which the churches had for the pre- 
paratory work so vital to early and perma- 
nent success in any genuine revival work. 
Nevertheless, there are already increasing 
signs of cheering success. Mac, 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Several of our churches have held their 
annual meetings the past week. The First 
Church rejoices in a record which puts the 
year among the best in all its history. It has 
received 124 additions and made a net gain of 
sixty-eight. A fact worthy of note is that of 
the entire: gain for, the year fifty-six were 
males and sixty-eight females, and of the net 
gain thirty-seven were males and thirty-one 
females. The tide of men setting toward this 
church in all its services is quite strong. The 
amounts for benevolence exceed any previous 
record. There were thirty received to the 
church at the communion just held. 

The Tabernacle Church, after a year of diffi- 
culty and anxiety, is now united and happy. 
Its forces are diminished by withdrawals but 
it has a true spiritual life and is starting well 
for 1894. It has a company of devoted mem- 
bers who give freely from their limited means. 

The Mount Pleasant Church records a pros- 
perousyear. It has had twenty-five additions. 
It has a fine Sunday school, a large Christian 
Endeavor Society and other auxiliaries. Rey. 
C. H. Small has by his wise and helpful min- 
istry put this church upon a good foundation. 
The church has property worth $15,000 free 
from debt. 

The Fifth Church is in sorrow at the loss 
of its pastor, Rev. B. A. Seymour. He has 
labored for six years with great diligence, and 
only his lack of strength reconciles us to his 
leaving. The field will need much hard work. 

Our three colored churches, Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Plymouth and the People’s, are all in 
good condition and doing faithful work. 


FROM GRAND KAPIDS, MICH. 

Churches hereabouts have enjoyed a pros- 
perous year and the annual meetings are full 
of encouraging reports. The First, or Park 
Church, has increased. from 663 members to 
737. Its benevolences are larger than ever, 
the Sunday morning offerings aggregating 
$3,000. Individual gifts and gifts of the Sun- 
day school and woman’s societies will swell 
this total to $10,000. Home expenditures 
amount to less than $7,000. 

The Second, or North Church, has been self- 
supporting for five years, and makes a net 
gain of membership of forty-three, its total 
membership reaching 211. It has raised for 
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all purposes $1,700, a good record for a church 
in the poorer section of the city. Its pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Husted, is on his sixth year of serv- 
ice, and is one of the three pastors in active 
service who have preached in the State over 
twenty-five years. ; 

The South Church, Rev. J. E. Smith, pastor, 
has received seventy-seven members during 
the year, and has a total membership of 306. 
It has been crowded with worshipers, morn- 
ing and evening, and has a great opportunity 
for the future in the most thickly settled resi- 
dence portion of the city. 

Smith Memorial makes the largest propor- 
tional gain of any church. Rey. Thomas Mc- 
Roberts has devoted himself with untiring 
zeal to the poor people in that hardest section 
of the city, has seen fourteen houses of prosti- 
tution near the church voluntarily closed up, 
and rejoices in the addition of fifty-one mem- 
bers, forty-eight on confession. The church 
has raised all but $600 of its necessary ex- 
penses, though it has been in existence but 
six years. 

The Holland Church has a membership of 
laboring men for the most part, but it has 
done bravely in this its most trying year. Its 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Poot, is intensely evangel- 
istic, and is making a good name for Congre- 
gationalism among the Dutch people. The 
church has a membership of seventy, a gain 
of thirty-five over last year. It is aided by 
the State H. M.S. 

Plymouth Church, Rev. R. M. Higgins, pas- 
tor, is the youngest in the family, having been 
organized just a year, but it is one of the most 
healthy enterprises in our order. It has se- 
cured a lot and a comfortable building, worth 
in all $5,000, and has a membership of seventy- 
two. Itis well located in a growing portion 
of the city and has a large constituency from 
which to draw. 

Three Sunday schools, two of which are pro- 
vided with substantial chapels, have occupied 
needy fields, and the South Church is about 
to open another in the extreme southern part 
of the city. In the extreme eastern part of 
the city Rev. W. H. Underhill has started a 
work near Reed’s Lake, which will prove to 
be an important enterprise when that favorite 
resort shall be incorporated within the city. 
limits. ' 

Altogether the year has been one of remark- 
able progress in the increase of twenty-five 
per cent. in the membership of our churches, 
in the securiug of three new houses of wor- 
ship, and in a general increase of enthusiasm 
for service. The recent meetings held by 
Rev. B. Fay Mills have greatly quickened and 
blessed our churches. D. F. B. 


CLEVELAND AND VICINITY. 

Nearly every Congregational minister in 
Cleveland attended the January Ministers’ 
Meeting. The hour was spent in prayer and 
in hearing encouraging reports from the 
churches. Fourteen reported eighty-nine ad- 
ditions on confession and sixty-six by letter 
at the January communion, a total of 155, and 
this without special meetings. Euclid Ave- 
nue had twenty-nine and its four East End 
children a total of eighty-five more. Several 
churches held largely attended sunrise prayer 
meetings on New Year’s Day. Thereare signs 
of unusual spiritual interest and activity. 
Collinwood has organized a young people’s 
chorus choir of twenty-tive voices. Plymouth 
held a watch night service, at which more 
than a hundred persons stood together in spe- 
cial consecration and there were several con- 
versions. A praying circle has been organ- 
ized to meet in the study of the pastor, Dr. 
Leavitt, before every Sunday morning service. 
Pilgrim Church has resumed its Sunday even-~ 
ing alter meetings. The Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip is proving a strong promoter 
of spiritual life among young men. Forty 
thousand dollars have been already paid on 
pledges for the new building. Lakewood. has 
recently built and paid for an addition to its 
chapel. Franklin Avenue, though it has no 
wealthy members and many are out of work, 
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held the largest annual meeting in its his- 
tory and reported all bills paid and a balance 
onhand. Madison Ayenue had 521 in its Sun- 
day school the Sunday after Christmas. 

The recent jubilee anniversary of Euclid 
Avenue Church has quickened it in all de- 
partments. The New Year’s prayer meeting 
crowded the chapels. In the Sunday school a 
new department, two new classes and a nor- 
mal class have just been organized. Chaplain 
Jones of the Floating Bethel brought a large 
number of the sailor converts of his mission 
to the Tuesday evening meeting by special in- 
vitation. It was a peculiarly practical Chris- 
tian conference of rich and poor. 

Park Church held three special meetings 
preceding the January communion, when 
twenty new members were received. Just 
before the Sunday evening service, while the 
Endeavor Society was holding its usual prayer 
meeting and welcoming thirteen new mem- 
bers, the older people held a special prayer 
meeting in another parlor. The Sunday 
school had 175, its largest attendance. The 
debt on the new building has been reduced to 
Jess than $1,800. Four neighborhood prayer 
meetings were held the first night of the Week 
of Prayer, as preparatory to evangelistic meet- 
ings the other nights of the week. 

The four and a half years’ pastorate of Rev. 
I. W. Metcalf at Hough Avenue Church closed 
with the January communion service, when 
nine new members were received and eight 
children baptized. The church, organized a 
little less than four years ago, with forty-six 
members, 28s a branch of Euclid Avenue 
Church, became independent and self-sup- 
porting within a year, and the roll has grown 
to 327, with a present membership of 273. 
Seventy-four members were received last year, 
$452 were given in benevolences and some 
$3,100 for church expenses. Rev. J. W. Har- 
grave, recalled to the Brooklyn Village church 
after eleven years absence, received a cordial 
welcome the first Sunday of January. The 
church is in a growing suburb, which will this 
month be formally annexed to the city of 
Cleveland. 

Rey. A. F. Skeele of Wellington has just 
given a series of evening talks to young peo- 
ple on Coming to Christ, Following Christ, 
Bringing Others to Christ. The services have 
been followed by after meetings, in which 
there have been a number of decisions for 
Christ. Members of the church have pledged 
themselves to specified lines of Christian 
work in response to a New Year’s letter from 
the pastor. Following a vigorous Thanks- 
‘giving sermon by Mr. Skeele, citizens organ- 
ized the Wellington Protective Association, 
held several meetings, called on the mayor 
and secured his active co-operation in closing 
the places where liquor has been sold in viola- 
tion of the prohibitory ordinance. All the 
churches in Elyria join once’a month in a 
Sunday evening anti-saloon meeting in the 

- Opera House. 

Rev. A. T. Reed and Mr. Chafer has just 
‘held ten days’ services in Brecksville with 
good results. Rev. W. C. Rogers has formed 
‘the converts into a class for special instruc- 
tion previous to their reception into the 
church. Mr. Reed is now holding union meet- 
ings in the First Church, Akron, with Rev. 
_T. E. Monroe. 

Rey. Norman Plass has closed evangelistic 
‘meetings at Weymouth and gone to Chilli- 
cothe. His work under the joint direction of 
the Ohio: Home Missionary Society and the 
‘Sunday School Society is being greatly blessed 
_to the Ohio churches. I. W. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Shawmut Church, Boston, has printed a list of 
nine of its families’ evenings at home. A cordial 
invitation is extended to any member of the church 
or congregation, particularly strangers, to call at 
these homes. The only week night not included is 
that of the prayer meeting. Those identified with 
the effort to make the church more distinctively a 
people’s chureh are gratified that the first year 
closes without a deficit. 
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Rey. Dr. E..B. Webb has returned to his home in 
Wellesley after three months’ absence, supplying 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. The Pilgrims weleomed 
him with a heartiness which has always been char- 
acteristic of that people, and would have kept him 
till they had secured a permanent pastor had he not 
felt that his duties as chairman of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board made it impera- 
tive for him to return East. 


Rev. Lawrence Phelps, D.D., pastor of the First 
Church, Chelsea, has prepared a special series of 
Sunday evening services on the Saviour’s words 
concerning The Invitation, Sin and Forgiveness, 
Salvation and Condemnation, Time and Eternity, 
Confession and Denial, Joy and Sorrow, Prayer and 
Praise. The printed order for the next Sunday, 
with responsive readings, is sent each week to all 
members of the church who are known to be unable 
to attend. This is one of the ways in which the 
interest may be kept up of those deprived of church 
attendance, and it is likely, also, to interest others 
in the services. 


Of the twenty-one received Jan. 7 by the Hyde 
Park church, Rev. A. W. Archibald, D.D., pastor, 
six were the gleaning of one Sunday school teacher 
from her class. The home expenditures for 1893 
were $8,740 and the benevolences were $4,411, a total 
of $13,151. 

Massachusetts. 


The Eliot Church, Lowell, received to membership 
at the last communion an Armenian brother on con- 
fession. As he was unable to understand our lan- 
guage his examination was conducted through an 
interpreter, one of the Armenian members of the 
church. 


The Society of Inquiry in Andover Seminary was 
addressed, Jan. 11, by Dr. C. H. Daniels of the 
American Board, who gave an inspiring talk on The 
Relation of the Pastor at Home to the Pastor 
Abroad. 


Rev. N. T. Dyer of Medfield has been sued for 
slander by William Ryan, a blacksmith of the vil- 
lage. The plaintiff claimed that Mr. Dyer had said 
that he sold liquor illegally. In court witnesses 
testified that Ryan had sold liquor illegally, and 
it was proved that Mr. Dyer had not reported. the 
fact with any malice toward the Plaintiff. The 
case being given to the jury, in less than half an 
hour they brought in a verdict for the defendant, 
who received hearty congratulations from those 
present. 


Excellent reports come from such of the Worcester 
churches as close the ecclesiastical year with Decem- 
ber. Piedmont has passed through a change in the 
pastorate, but has added seventy-five to its member- 
ship, bringing the total to 714, although forty-two 
were dismissed to form Dnmanuel Church. Beneyo- 
lent offerings amounted to $4,490.—Salem Street 
reports $2,032 in church offerings.——The younger 
churches make an admirable, showing. "Park has 
greatly increased its expenses by the building 
of its new house, but comes through the year 
almost even.—Lake View is tree from debt. 
—Hope has added twenty-one on confession, of 
whom twelve were young men under thirty years. 
The pastor, Rey. E. W. Phillips, reports nearly a 
thousand calls made and 750 received.—Pilgrim 
Church has raised $37,000 for expenses and indebt- 
edness in the last two years.——The benevolent offer- 
ings of Union Church were $8,061, of which $4,511 
has gone to causes outside the city, $719 being con- 
tributed to the Ministerial Relief Fund. 


The late Charles Herrick of Topsfield left be- 
quests of $1,000 each to the church in that place, the 
A.M. A. andthe C.H.M.S. 


The First Church of Westfield during 1893 re- 
ceived fifty to membership, thirty-two on confes- 
sion. Eight more were received Jan. 7, including 
three heads of families, influential business men, 
making the membership 453, the largest in the his- 
tory of the old church. Nearly $1,000 more were 
given to benevolent causes than during the previous 
year, and more than $8,000 were paid toward a new 
parish house in process of erection. The Sunday 
school has also prospered, having broken all pre- 
vious records of average attendance, single attend- 
ance, single and average benevolent contributions. 
Rev. J. H. Lockwood is just completing the fifteenth 
year of his pastorate. 


Maine. 


The religious interest awakened at Boothbay Har- 
bor a few weeks ago, through the influence of meet- 
ings conducted by Rev. G. M. Howe, continues. 
Over thirty conversions are reported. 


The good work which has been going on at the 
Sixth Street Chapel, Auburn, for the past few weeks 
continues. There have been over thirty hopeful 
conyversions.— Twenty were received into the Pine 
Street Church, Lewiston, Rev. G. M. Howe, pastor, 
Jan. 7, the largest number received at one time on 
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confession for many years. The Sunday school con- 
nected with this church is now the largest in the 
denomination in the State, and second in the list of 
Sunday schools of ali denominations. Mr. F. B. 
Sands, its efficient superintendent, has been re- 
elected for the fifteenth time to this office. 


The church at Norway has not been in such a flour- 
ishing condition for some years as at present. 


Capt. E. P. Fickett has done a good service the 
past year among the seamen at Portland. He has 
visited all vessels, furnishing Bibles and libraries. 
A pleasing feature of his report is the work done by 
the Floating Christian Endeavor Society, which has 
held trequent,meetings on board vessels and on the 
United States revenue cutters Woodbury and Dallas. 
The members have in all instances been cordially 
received and the exercises enjoyed. 


Vermont, 


The church in Waterbury, Rey. A. J. Covell, pas- 
tor, has more than doubled its benevolences the 
past year. Home expenditures also have increased, 
There has been a gain in attendance at the Sunday 
and midweek meetings.—The churches in Salis- 
bury and Cornwall have provided by subscription 
for the liquidation of debts. 


Twenty-five were added last year on confession 
and forty-eight by letter to the Barre church, Rey 
C. W. Longren, pastor. The Sunday school has an 
average attendance of 349. An intermediate Y.P 
58.C.E.has been organized, and the total member 
ship in the Y. P. 8. C. E. is 177; $3,775 were expended 
in current expenses and $619 given in benevolences 
The pews are free and the congregations large 
than under the old system of renting. 


A notable work is reported from Wells River 
South Ryegate and Newbury, where Evangelist E. 
A. Whittier has been laboring in uaion services fo 
nearly six weeks. About 300 have arisen for pray 
ers; a large majority of them profess conversion 
Among them are many young and middle-aged 
men. Mr. Whittier has won the confidence and 
esteem of all by his sincerity and deep spiritual 
power.—Rey. E. P. Seymour has decided to re 
main another year at Morrisville. 


Khode Island. 


During the two years’ pastorate of Rev. S. Hy 
Woodrow at Westerly there have been accessions 
at each communion—seventy-eight in all. Hxtra 
meetings are now being held and a number have 
been led to Christ. 


Connecticut. 


The church in New Milford, Rey. F. A. Johnson, 
pastor, is free from debt. There was an increase of 
$1,263 in benevolence and twenty-six members were 
added during 1893. 


The benevolent offerings of the church in East 
Windsor, Rey. W. F. English, pastor, have increased 
100 per cent. over the average of recent years. 


For a number of months a quiet, healthful inter- 
est has found expression in various ways at the 
church in Enfield, Rev. O. W. Means, pastor. The 
record of twenty-nine accessions to membership 
since last July is quite unusual for a town of its 
size. 

An interesting review of the year by a previously 
appointed historian, a unanimous vote to become 
incorporated and the distribution of a new manual 
with desirable changes in the form of admission 
were noteworthy features of the annual meeting of 
the church in East Hartford, which received to 
membership last year twenty persons and raised 
$2,629 for benevolence, including the offerings of 
the societies within the church. Rey.S. A. Barrett 
is pastor. 


The benevolences of the Second Church, West 
Winsted, for 1893 exceeded those of the previous 
year by more than $600. 


A fellowship meeting was held at Bolton, Jan. 10. 
Prayer in all its phases was the subject considered. 
— The benevolence of the church at Windsor 
Locks for 1893 amounted to $695, an increase of 
$108 over that of the previous year. The number of 
members is 159. 


Thirty-eight have been added on confession and 
six by letter to the First @hurch in Suffield, Rev. 
Archibald McCord, pastor, making a total for 1893 
of forty-four. 


The changes in the Greeneville Church building, 
Norwich, Rev. L. W. Barney, pastor, are extensive 
and were made at a cost of over $18,000. The build- 
ing was turned around and moved 100 feet down hill. 
On the ground floor is a room for social purposes, 
with fittings for a gymnasium and a kitchen adjoin- 
ing. Above is a long hall and a Sunday school 
room and above these the auditorium. The organ 
has been placed behind the pulpit and cathedral 
glass and circular pews put in. The comfortable 
seating capacity is 820. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


A large addition having been made to the church 
‘edifice at Carthage, affording room for Sunday 
school, for ladies’ meetings and other much needed 
conveniences, it was re-dedicated Jan. 10, Secretary 
Ethan Curtis preaching the sermon. The expense 
has been about $2,000 and all but about $600 has 
been pledged. The congregations have nearly doub- 
led and other departments have shown large growth 
under the ministry of the new pastor, Rey.J. B. Felt. 


Rey. Lemuel Jones held fellowship meetings dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer at DeKalb, Winthrop, Ma- 
arid, Lisbon and Byier Hill. 


The reading-room project at South Avenue Church, 
Syracuse, is meeting with much success, as many as 
fifty boys having come into it from the streets on 
recent evenings. 


Rey. L. E. Davis, in closing his pastorate of the 
Clinton Avenue Church, Albany, leaves a good rec- 
ord of work done in the two years of his connection 
with this church. Seventy have been added to its 

“membership, a Young Men’s Bible League and La- 
dies’ Benevolent Union have been organized, all 
departments of church work strengthened and the 
financial outlook improved. 


Rey. H. D. Sheldon, of the People’s Church, Buf- 
falo, opens the new year with a series of popular 
Sunday evening sermons, the pastor himself alter- 
nating with the pastors of other churches of our 
order in thecity. The first sermon in the course 
was by Rev. Ethan Curtis of Syracuse, on Guide- 
boards on Life’s Journey. On this evening, a fair 
sample of other evenings, there was an attendance 
at the Yokefellows’ meeting of 125, some twenty- 
eight of whom rose for prayers. The evening con- 
gregation was large and in the after meeting follow- 
ing ten expressed the desire to live a better life.—— 
The Plymouth Mission at Black Rock, Rey. J. 8. 
Wilson, pastor, has so large an attendance in its 
Sunday school that in many cases two scholars have 
to occupy the same chair. 


New Jersey. 


The little church at Cedar Grove, Rey. Dr. B. F. 
Bradford, pastor, is steadily growing. Eight were 
received the first Sunday in January, seven on con- 
fession of faith. Dr, Bradford, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, is as vigorous as ever, and this church, of 
his own planting, is fulfillment of the promise, 
*‘ They shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 


THE SOUTH. 
Virginia. 


The house of worship of the church in Herndon 
has recently undergone an entire renovation. Dea- 
con A. S. Caywood of Washington, D.C., has con- 
tributed largely to the expense. A sunrise prayer 
meeting was held New Year’s morning. Several 
young men have recently decided for Christ. The 
pastor, Rev. J. K. Mason, D.D., though not fully 
recovered from his painful illness, is able to do par- 
tial service. 

Alabama. 

Rey. N. H. Gibson of Aberfoil recently had his 
house burned down and lost the greater part of 
his household effects. The members of his church 
and the citizens generally came generously to his 
assistance.——Rey. T. B. Haynie has just resigned 
at Tallassee after a year of successful service, and 
is now engaged in study. During the year thirty- 
four members have been added, the Sunday school 
has more than doubled and a band of young people 
who are working earnestly have been organized 
intoa ¥.P. S.C. E. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


The new officers and members of standing com- 
mittees of the Lagonda Avenue Church, Springfield, 
were installed at the communion service Jan. 7. 
The attendance at the several classes of institu- 
tional work for the first week was 1,227, and was 
still larger the second week. 


The church in Medina received sixteen additions 
Jan. 7, fourteen on confession. Eleven of these 
were young men.—tThe Bible school of the Harmar 
Church, Marietta, has an enrollment of over 240. 


At a men’s meeting in the church at Burton New 
Year’s Eve twice as many were present as usually 
attend. Attending church was thoroughly dis- 

~eussed. The result has been a great increase in 
numbers at all services. At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 9, 218 of the 324 members responded to roll-call 
and 200 partook of the first banquet eyer given by 
the church at its annual meeting. There were ten 
toasts concerning departments of the work and 
phases of the church life. In spite of rebuilding, 
the church gave more¢to missions in 1893 than in 
any previous year. 
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illinois. 


The church in Normal, Rev. F. A. Miller, pastor, 
is stronger than at any time for seventeen years. 
Forty-five members were received last year. The 
whole cost of rebuilding its house of worship has 
been met and the church is free from debt. Special 
meetings are in progress. 


During the eighteen months of Rev. W. D. Wester- 
yelt’s connection with Bethany Church, Chicago, 
thirty-one have been received to membership and 
the church building has been repaired at an expense 
of $600. 

Michigan. 

The First Church, Detroit, has received over ninety 
members this year and expects a large accession as 
a result of the Chapman meetings. 


The Saginaw church, under the leadership of Dr. 
G. R. Wallace, has added over 150 to its membership 
in 1893, making a total of over 600. 


The Stanton church is not aninstitutional church, 
but its pastor, Rev. W.C. Burns, and a few of the 
members are believers in some of the institutional 
methods. Through the generosity of Mr. John 
W.S. Pierson a gymnasium and a reading-room are 
being pushed forward toward completion. The 
Junior Endeavor Society occupied the hour of even- 
ing service on a recent Sunday with an enthusiastic 
rally. Another mission Sunday school has been 
established three miles from the city. Forty-five 
members are enrolled and Deacon Oscar Fenn has 
assumed the superintendency. 


The church at Ypsilanti has recently completed a 
new parsonage at a cost of $3,200, lot not included, 
all paid for but $375. The Sunday morning audi- 
ences fill the house of worship. 


In the union evangelistic services of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches of Muskegon, con- 
ducted by Rev. William Coburn, in December, there 
was a general quickening of the churches and fifty 
conversions, chiefly among the young people. 


Revision of the rol) of the First Church, Kalama- 
zoo, has left 459 members. There are twelve dea- 
cons, four deaconesses and two Sunday school super- 
intendents. The debt was lessened in the past year. 


The staid old town of Oxford has been stirred 
from center to circumference by the evangelistic 
labors of Rey. Sam Bettes; 150 have professed con- 
version, ranging in age from six to seventy. 


. The church at Memphis has improved its house of 
worship at a cost of $1,220, at the same time keeping 
up its benevolent contributions.——The church at 
Pleasanton dedicated, Dec. 27, free of debt, its new 
house of worship, costing $1,500. 


The. First Church, Detroit, reports for 1893 receipts 
of $10,976, and expenditures, with every bill paid, of 
$10,950. The pledges for the present year promise 
to repeat this history. 


The First Church, Jackson, Rev. W. €. Stiles, pas- 
tor, was assisted during the Week of Prayer by Mr. 
and Mrs. D. W. Duffield, gospel singers. Thirteen 
members were received Jan.7. The Sunday school 
gained forty in average attendance, the prayer meet- 
ing average being more than double that of recent 
years. The church roll is being revised. Over 100 
names will probably disappear in the process. 


Wisconsin. 


Last year was one of great blessing to the Clinton 
church, Rev. F. N. Dexter, pastor. It has raised 
for home expenses $1,333 and for benevolences $634, 
almost $200 of which went to the A. B.C. F. M. 
The membership is composed largely of farmers, 
who come in to church in some cases ten miles. 
Thirteen joined the church on confession, Jan. 7, 
and one by;letter. 


The Platteville church, Rev. C. A. Wight, pastor, 
made last year a net gain of twenty-nine, making 
the present resident membership 225. The sum of 
$2,200 was raised, of which $475 went for beney- 
olent purposes.——The church in Hancock, Rey. 
T. W. Barbour, pastor, has received fourteen mem- 
bers in five months. New hymn-books, Many Voices, 
have just been purchased. 


The Antigo church held special services the first 
two weeks in December under the direction of Rev. 
B. L, Cheney, with his quartet, and Evangelist 
Buswell. Notwithstanding the fact that half the 
people were suffering with the grip, 112 aduits 
signed cards, besides over forty children. Asa par- 
tial result twenty-four were received to membership 
Jan. 7, making 121 received since the coming of 
Rev. C. C. Campbell two years ago. Within this 
time a new church building has been erected, a 
reading-room established and all branches of the 
work have been in a continual state of enthusiasm. 
The audiences are large, and the growth of the 
Y.P. S.C. E. and Junior Society has been remarka- 
ble. The senior society has a membership of sev- 
enty, and the Junior Society, organized last March, 
a membership of 125. 
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THE WEST. 
Missouri« ; 

Aman named George Maruska came. to St. Louis 
with a letter of recommendation purporting to be 
from Rev. C. I. Scofield of Dallas, Tex. He se- 
cured various sums of money from ministers, but 
was discovered by City Missionary Superintendent 
Love to be a forger and wanted for various offenses 
in Chicago. He is now serving a six months’ term 
in the St. Louis Work House. When he is at liberty 
again brethren should look out for him. 

Iowa. 

The past year has been the most prosperous in 
the history of the old church in Williamsburg, 
Rev. W. R. Griffith, pastor. There has been large 
increase in. its congregations, in the contributions, 
in the membership and in the working force. Be- 
sides the Willing Workers and Christian Endeavor, 
the Army, a company of young men (a kind of a 
praying band), is doing a noble work. Mrs. Griffith 
was presented by the church with a gold watch in 
recognition of her faithful work. 


At the annual meeting of the Grinnell church, 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, pastor, Jan. 5, supper was 
served to about 400 and numerous reports were 
made. Additions during the year were on confes- 
sion 156, total 219; the present membership is 902. 
The expenditures were $8,059, including $3,134 for 
benevolences.. 


Rev. C. A. Towle, State superintendent of Sunday 
school work, is holding, with encouraging results, a 
series of meetings at Hutchins, a railroad village 
where there is no church organization. There have 
been a number of conversions and the people are 
calling for a church. 


About forty young people are studying Dr. Strong’s 
New Era with Rev. J. O. Thrush of Spencer. The 
notable event of 1893 was the completing of a fine 
church edifice costing about $12,000. The congrega- 
tions and Sunday school were doubled at once after 
dedication. 


The additions last year to the Nora Springs church, 
Rey. T. J. Woodcock, pastor, numbered forty-nine; 
on confession, thirty-four. The present member- 
ship is seventy-seven. 


The Alden church, Rev. C. N. Lyman, pastor, added 
ten to membership in 1893. The present member- 
ship is 175. The benevolences amounted to $373, 
being an increase of $88. The Buckeye out-station 
during the year developed into a church and built a 
house of worship. 


The Monticello church, Rev. J. W. Davis, pastor, 
reports fifteen added to membership during the 
past year, debts paid, expenses amounting to $1,524 
paid and henevolences $148. 


At their Christmas entertainment the children of 
the Ottumwa Sunday school brought in about fifty 
dollars’ worth of family supplies for the poor of the 
city. The pastor, Rev. L. F. Berry, closed with the 
old year a series of seven sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Five of the churches of the city are united 
in special meetings. 


The North Park Church, Des Moines, Rev. Benja- 
min St. John, pastor, in 1893 received fifty-two to 
membership, thirty-six on confession, the net gain 
being thirty-one. The present membership is 177. 
There were twenty additions to the attendance both 
of church and Sunday school during the year. The 
total benevolences were $420—an increase of $130 
over the previous vest and the expenditures were 
about $1,300. 


The Iowa City church, Rey. M. A. Bullock, D. D;, 
pastor, paid last year for benevolences $430 and for 
all purposes $4,202. Its services have been well 
sustained. Bethlehem Sunday school, a mission of 
the church, under the superintendency of Mrs. L. b 
Andrews, is doing excellent work. 


Rey. E. C. Holman’s pastorate of the church at 
Oskaloosa showed a successful year, including an 
increase in membership, the current expenses fully 
met, a parsonage provided and over one-third of an 
old debt on the church building pledged on condi- 
tion that the remainder be raised before May. 


A men’s league has been formed by the church in 
Marshalltown, Rev. C. R. Gale, pastor. Under its 
auspices a traveling men’s service was held recently. 
The men of the church have pledged the removal of 
all floating indebtedness this year, and the ladies’ 
aid society has assumed the mortgage of $1,500. 


Minnesota. 


Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Rev. C. B. Moody, 
pastor, received 109 in 1893, seventy-five on confes- 
sion, $5,769 were raised for home expenditures and 
$1,316 for benevolences. This church is made up 
almost wholly of laboring people and the pews are 
absolutely free, no sittings being assigned. The 
Junior Endeavor Society is the largest in the State, 
and the attendance at Sunday school and at the 
missions has been larger than ever before. A Men’s 
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Pilgrim Club is building up the evening congre- 
gations. The pastor’s assistant, Miss Annette P. 
Brickett, came from Haverhil], Mass. 


Kansas. 


There were ten additions to Plymouth Church, 
Lawrence,Jan.7. State Evangelist Veazie preached 
for Dr. Cordley and assisted him in the services of 
the Week of Prayer.—There were indications of 
special interest in many of the churches. 


Special meetings, beld by Messrs. Veazie and 
Geach in Pilgrim Church, Kansas City, resulted in 
over twenty hopeful conversions.—As a result of 
Services held by Rev. C. V. Martin at Oneida twenty 
converts are reported. 


Superintendent Broad calls for $4,846 within three 
months to complete the amount pledged for home 
missionaries the current year. 

Nebraska. 

The First Church, Lincoln, Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
pastor, received fifty-four persons to membership 
during the past year, the total membership now 
being 460. Home expenses were $6,000, with a good 
showing for benevolences. All accounts were paid 
to date. 


The church at Wilcox, Rev. W. P. Pease, pastor, 
held an all day annual meeting Dec. 28. The fore- 
noon was given to a devotional meeting with reports 
from different departments, and after a bountiful 
dinner an afternoon session was held with roll-call 
and addresses. 

Arizona. 

Tucson, after a year without a pastor, is made 

glad by the coming of Rev. Luther Rees. 


From its organization, nearly two years ago, the 
church at Tempe has worshiped with the Metho- 
dists, but, being crowded out, it has found a sep- 
arate existence beneficial to all departments of the 
work. Especially have the Sunday school and Y. P. 
S.C. E. made a gratifying growth since the change. 


Rey. J. H. Heald at Nogales finds the beginning 
of his second year encouraging. A much needed 
addition to the parsonage has been built, several 
members have been added to the church and the 
business men of the community brought into closer 
Sympathy with it and more of them found in the 
services. Supt. E. H. Ashmun recently assisted in a 
week of special meetings. Out of a population of 
3,000 not more than 300 are Americans, the balance 
being largely Mexicans. The town is on the line 
between Arizona and old Mexico. 

New Mexico. 


The church at Albuquerque, Rey. A. B. Cristy, 
pastor, has organized a Sunday Evening Club. It 
has, for the time being, at least, solved the problem 
of attendance at the evening service. Much is 
made of music. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
Oregon. 

The present membership of the Hassalo Street 
Church, Portland, is 154, thirty having been re- 
ceived in the year. Current expenses were $2,000 
and $360 was raised for benevolences. The church 
closes the year free of debt. 


Thirty members have been received in the past 
year, the first of Rev. J. M. Dick’s pastorate over the 
Hillsboro church, a net gain of twenty-five. The 
church closes the year without debt. 


Dr. C. R. Templeton and Miss Mary A. Hodgdon 
closed, Dec. 31, seven years’ continuous work as su- 
perintendent and assistant superintendent of the 
First Church, Portland, Sunday school. The aver- 
age attendance of the school for last year was 161, 
and the amount of collections $349, a portion of 
which has been used for benevolences. 


W ashington. 


A number of young people of Pilgrim Church, 
Spokarte, Rey. Jonathan Edwards, pastor, have sig- 
nified their desire to live Christian lives.—There 
are openings for two new churches at Spokane, 
at Union Park and Hillyard. 


A series of meetings is being held at Walla Walla, 
Rey. E. L. Smith, pastor, conducted by Evangelists 
Webb and Reed. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BECKWITH, ae Saat Windham, Vt., to East Gran- 


ville, Mass. Acce 
BOUTON, Tilton CP tf, Hopkinton, N. H., to Deerfield. 


BROWN. Victor F., Hopkins, Minn., to Waverly, Io. 


Accepts 

CARROLL, Charles W., Hudson, O.,to Hough Ave. Ch., 
Cleveland. 

hey ee Thomas ane ), Brooklyn, N, Y., to Port 
Huron, Mich, Accept 

igs nag TER, Danagonier W., accepts call to East Hamp: 


ELnWwoop William, accepts call to Stafford, Kan. 
LANP! W. E., accepts call to Masonville, To. 

NELSON, John W., Chicago Seminary, to Nora, Il., 
six months. Accepts. . 

De aay S., Windsor, Wis., to Ithaca and 


pene une. epts. 
PR eee EX, Thscnere P., Chicago, Ill, to West Newton, 
Mass. 


for 
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STEWART, William R., Garner, Lo.,to Britt and Hutch- 
ins. Accepts. 
SWIFT, Benjamin, to become settled pastor at Orwell, 


pee aa I., Holliston, Mass., to Woodhaven, 
WISEMAN, Charles F., South Hartford, N. Y.,to Wil- 
liamsfield Center, O. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


HANNAFORD, William _H., 0. p. Dec. 27, Pleasanton, 
Mich. Sermon, Rev. Elwin Ten Kyck; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A, M. eee: E. 8. Shaw, ‘Wilfred Lina: 
say and Deacos W. F. Hannaford. 

WILLCOX, cae + On De Dee. 14, Lamberton, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rev. S. V. S. Fisher; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. P. Cam bell, Francis Wrigley, William Blackwell 
and C. M. G. Harwood. 


Besignations. 


DAVIS, R. Henry, North Conway, N. H. 

FRARY, Eugene M., Coleraine, Mass. 

STORM, Julius E., Dewitt and Kilpatrick, Neb., and 
will engage in business in Lincoln. 


Churches Organized. 


ALVA. Okl., Dec. 30. Six members. 

DUNKIRK, Ind., Jan. 2, 

INDIANAPOLIS, Kan., Dee.17. Twenty-one members. 
UNION VALLEY, N. Y., reorganized. 


Miscellaneous. 


BURTNER, Daniel E.,and wife, Boylston, Mass., re- 
ceived gifts from theit people, among them a parlor 
clock and piano lamp, 

COBLEIGH, Elvira, has been engaged to supply the 
ehurch at Pataba City, Wu., for six months. 

GOLDER, Arthur L., of Connecticut is supplying at 
Medical’ Lake, Wn. 

HARLOW, Edwin A., Robbinston, Me., is at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., for the benefit of his health, 

JACKMAN, George W., Bloomington, Wis., has an in- 
a) of 3200 in his salary. 

JOHNSON, George H., John St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., has 
had the same increase. 

PEGRUM, Robert, Watertown, Ct., has received an ad- 
dition of #100 to his salary. 

SEWALL, William, having closed his engagement at 
Rogers, Ark., is now with his son in St. Louis, Mo. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Albany, N. Y., First, — 3 Huntington, Mass., 
Alexandria, Minn., 4 12 Second, 2 eat, 
Alma, Neb., 22 25 Huron,S. D., i ey | 
Alpha, Okl,, 8 8 Hutchins, Iov., 21 26 
Andover, Ms., Free, — 8 Indianapolis, Ind., 
Antigo, Wis., — 24 — Fellowship, 12 14 
Auburn, Me., High St., 5 10 Lafayette, Col., — 14 
Austin, tl, ss 1 8 La Grange, IL, 4 12 
Barre, Vt., 2 5 La Moille,Tfil., 9 10 
Beloit, Wis., Second, 13 22 Lawrence, Kan., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. +») 12 Plymouth, 3 10 
Berkshire, N. Y., 2 4 Lewis, Io., 41 42 
Berwick, 1o., Ly Lewiston, Me., Pine 
Binghamton, N. Y., St., 20 20 
First, 14 15 Lincoln, Io., am) 
Bloomington, Cal, 10 10 Littleton, N. Hey 28 31 
Blue Island, IIl., i ee | Lockport, N.Y.5 42 
Boston, Ms., Aliston, 12 23 Madison, Wis., — 122 
Jamaica Plain, — 4 Marion, Ind,, « 10 10 
Brattleboro, West, 4 6 Medina, O., 14. 16 
Brooklyn, N. Y., New Middleboro, Mass., 
England, 9 13 Central, 5 69 
Buffalo, N. Y., First, 1 9 Milton, Vi. : 5 
Cabot, Vt., — 6 Minneapolis, Minn., _ 
Ca mbridgeport, Mass., Fifth Ave., 2 6 
Wood Memorial, Tian 8 First, — 9 
Cameron, Mo. 5 T Park Ave., ae 
Cedar Grove, N.J., 7 8 Pilgrim, 3 5 
Cedar Rapids, Io. ‘Dy Plymouth, Pas 
Bethany 4 4 Silver Lake 343 
Chicago, Th, Auburn Mont ene, t, 10 16 
ark, 1 6 Morris, Ll. ges: 
LinedIn Park, 29 34 Newbury, Vt., 4 10 
Maplewood, 3 5 New Kirk, OKl., 1 6 
Mayflower, 2 5 New Milford, Ct., » oae8 
Millard Ave. 1 4 Newton Centre, Ms. y — 8 
New England, 12 24 Nogales, Ariz., Be 
Oakley Ave., 2 8 Oak Park, Ill., 3 11 
Pilgrim, 4 13 Oberlin, 6., Kirst, ene’ 16 
Sardis, 1 10 Second, Boalt, 
South, 5 27 Omaha, Neb., St. 
Tabernacle, 8 10 _Mary’s Ave., — 18 
Trinity, — 3 Onawa, Io., Ty Fe 
Union Park, ll 22 Park, Okl., 209, 
University, 3 12 Peshtigo, Wis. a 4 6 
Warren Ave., 1 3 Philadelphia, Pa., 


10 Central, —~ 1 


Zion, 
Cleveland, O., Beth- Pittstield, Ms., First, 13 16 


lehem, 8 8 Planesville, Ct., ea 
Euclid Ave., 9 29 Pleasanton, Mich., — 8 
Hough Ave., 1 9 Portland, Ore., First, 215 
Irving St., 3 38 Poway, Cal, 6 
Madison Ave., 14 16 Redlands, Cal., 4 15 
Park, 9 20 Richmond Beach, 
Pilgrim, Slt Wa — 6 
Clinton, Wis., 18 14 Rokeby, Neb., 2-8) 
Colfax, Wn., 3 5 St. Louis, Mo., Comp- 
Columbus, O., St. Clair ton Hill, a7. 
Ave., 18 21 Hyde Park, 9 9 
Corning, To., — 7 Pilgrim, Ch 
Coventry, Vt., 15 15 Plymouth, 3.44 
Creston, Io., TO Redeemer, Sa 
Dayton, Wn., 2 4 St. Paul, Minn., At 
Decatur, I1l., — 9 | lantic, 5 
peerings Me., Wood- Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
2 65 outh, — i¢ 
Denver Col,, Boule- Sedgwick, Kan., — 26 
vard, 9 17 Sheffield, Mass., Ge 
Detroit, Mich., Pil- Shelburne, Mass,, 6 7 
grim, 33 Sleepy Eye, Minn., Yifee 27 
Downer’s Grove, Il., 2 3 South Enid, Okl., — 29 
Downs, OKL., 4 Sparta, Wis., 4 9 
East Bloomfield, NeWey 3 5 Spearfish, S. D., — 4 
East Orange, N. J. ee Stanton, Mich., — 4 
Trinity, 2 6 Suffield, Ct., — 4 
Eden, Io., — 18 Tacoma, Wn., 4 4 
Edmonds, Wn., — 12 Toledo, fo., 4 4 
Klmburst, Il., 8 28 Toledo, (oy Washing- 
El Reno, OKLl., 38 5 _ ton St, 3 O65 
Englefield, Wyo., — 6 Ventura, Cal., 2 5 
Erwin, Neb., 9 9 Victor, Io., ener 
Evansville, Wis., 38 3 Ware, Mass., East, re 5 
Everett, Mass. , Mystic Waupua, Wis., Qe 
Side, 2 4 Wellington, O., 2 6h 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Westerly, R. L., aay 
Plymouth, 13 17 Westfield, Ms., First, 6 8 
Foxon, Ct., 8 20 Westmore, Vt. i — 6 
Genessee, Wh., 4 Weston, Ct., — 5 
Grand Ra ids, Mich., Weybridge, Vt., 4 4 
Eiymouib: 13 22 Whately, Mass., 2\3 
Second, 5 6 White Oaks, N.M., 18 28 
Grinnell, Io., 1 15 Whitneyville, Ct., 26 
Hampton, Io., — 9 Wilmette, I., 5 10 
Hartford. Ct, Asy- Wolcott, Ct., 4 4 
lum Hill, — 15 Woodstock, Ct. (4 — 5 
Fourth, —- 20 Wyanet, ill, 8 ll 
Harvard, Neb., 38 40 Ypsilanti, | Mich. oy — 7 
Haverhill, Mass., Riv- Zumbrota, Minn., — 3 
erside, 2 8 Churehes with two or 
Hennessey. Okl., 3 3 less, ll 26 
Hillsboro, Ore., 1 


Total: Conf., 853; Tot., 1,759. 


Total since JIS Zon te Bp ~Lot., 2,240, 
f mM Ol \\ 
' (PACIFIC SCHOOL a) 


de 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Endeavorers in Liverpool, Eng., have been help- 
ing some of the weaker churches in evangelistic 
meetings, while several of the young ladies have 
gathered and taught two or three hundred poor 
children. 


A few months ago there was formed at Berea, 
Durban, Natal, what is probably the only Junior So- 
ciety in South Africa. It is fully organized, having 
visiting, flower and other committees, and would 
welcome letters from American societies telling of 
their methods. 


A weekly prayer meeting started among the poorer 
classes by a San Francisco society has led to the 
formation of a Sunday school and a flourishing boys’ 
club.—The society in the South Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been working for the Home for Consump- 
tives, and distributed the Zagle relief fund among 
the sufferers by a recent fire. 

It is the wish of those interested in promoting 
Christian Endeavor among the thousands of com- 
mercial travelers that the State conventions would 
forward the movement by passing a resolution like 
this: Resolved, That we cordially indorse and com- 
mend the work of the Travelers’ Christian Endeavor 
Union, and we hereby instruct our State secretary 
to do what he can to increase its usefulness, 


EDUCATION. 
—— President E. B. Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity has declined unqualifiedly tbe call to 
the chancellorship of Chicago University. 


-—— The governors of McGill University 
have offered the principalship, made vacant 
by the resignation of Sir William Dawson, to 
Professor Henry Drummond. 


— As aresult of the financial stringency 
Harvard University has been compelled to 
serve notice upon six professors and instruct- 
ors that their services will not be required 
after this year. 

— Roanoke College, Virginia, which has 
been educating Choctaw Indians for more 
than twenty years and has had a number of 
Mexican and Japanese students, has now re- 
ceived a Korean. The only other Korean stu- 
dent in America is at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

—— The usual banquet of the New England 
Chautauqua Association is to be omitted this 
year on account of the hard times. But Bishop 
Vincent—whom Chautauquans prefer to call 
by his old name of Chancellor Vincent—has 
consented to lecture in Broomfield Street 
Church, Boston, on the evening of Feb. 22. 
His topic will be The Church of the Future, 
and the proceeds of the lecture will go toward 
paying the deficit of the New England Chau- 
tauqua Association. There will be a recep- 
tion in the vestry at 7 p.m. Tickets may be 
had at the Congregational Bookstore. 


— Doane College, Nebraska, has been 
growing steadily the past year in numbers, 
equipment and organization. It had the lar- 
gest total enrollment in its history, 239; the 
largest number in the college department, 
ninety-six; and the largest graduating class, 
ten. It has drawn a distinct line between its 
preparatory department and the college proper, 
calling the former an academy and appointing 
a principal for it. It has added materially to 
its chemical and physical laboratories. The 
donations received during the year, $26,800, 
were larger than in any preceding year, its 
current expenses were met and its endowment 
increased $4,500. The Whitin Library build- 
ing will be erected this eoming spring. For 
the past two years the college has received 
$8,000 from the Education Society, but this 
amount is now, by previous agreement, dis- 
continued. It is hoped that the friends of the 
college will continue their gifts to it till its 
endowment shall be sufficient to meet current 
expenses without a yearly canvass for that 


purpose. 
UGE SIC Beer okay 


All true education must be founded upon 
the great truths of thé divine government. 
Dear ones, cultivate a benevolent spirit, for it 
is one of the general principles from which 
many others have their source. The great 
secret of happiness is in forgetting self and in 
living for the best good of others.—Mary Lyon. 
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Notices. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 22, 
10 A.M. Subject, The Proposed Ministerial Bureau. 
Speaker, Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D. D. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MB®ETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 6, 
10 A. M. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BBANCH, W. B. M.—Quar- 
terly meeting, East Weymouth, Tuesday, Jan. 23, 10.4. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—A special meet- 
ing of the American Education Society wil be held at 
No. 10 Congregational House, in Boston, on the 26th day 
of January, A. D. 1894, at eleven o’clock, A.M., for the 
foNowing purposes, viz.: (1) To consider whether the 
corporation will authorize the directors to petition 
the General Court for the passage of an act to change 
the name of the corporation, so that it may be hereafter 
known and called by the name of the Congregational 
Education Society. (2) To act upon any other business 
that may properly be brought before the meeting. 

JOHN A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Books for 
the clerg: and Christian workers. Library incorpo- 
rated in Ned and contains 16,000 volumes, together with 
a reading-room baving 100 periodicals. Open daily from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M.; also Tuesday evenings from 7 to 9.30 
o’clock. Its circulation of books has extended to 
more than 500 towns and villages in twelve different 
States. A church becomes a perpetual member, whereby 
all of its pastors forever may use the library and draw 
pooks gratis, at $100. Alife member pays $50 and has 
the same privileges for life. Annual membership $5. 
Donations and bequests solicited for the purchase of 
pooks and to increase the usefulness of the institution, 
and they may be sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, Secre- 
tary, 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., the pace of 
the library, and they will be duly acknowledged. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
s represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tienal House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, | 
Ph. D,, Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

‘THE, AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible, 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
oe Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the Nationa! Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

“ T bequeath to the “‘ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B.S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMBPERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Jife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at. New York. 

‘ CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 

Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa], to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday poesia gzice, established in the city - 
of Philadelphia, ddéllars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The Days of Thy Youth 


§\& The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
Y in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.— Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, 
Praise the name of the Lord. 

Both young men and maidens; 

Old men and children: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord; 


ProPpLe.— For his name alone is exalted: 

His glory is above the earth and heaven. 
Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My father, thou art the guide of my youth? 


O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
That we may rejoice and be glad all our 
HYMN. 


days. 
(Ge The congregation will rise and sing.) F 
We are living, we are dwelling.— RATHBUN. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding. 


MINISTER.— Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 


PropLe.— What man is he that desireth life, 
And loveth many days, that he may see good? 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 34: 18, 14; Prov. 3: 13-17; 8:1; 8: 17; 1: 103 4: 14, 23, 26; 6: 20, 21; Ex. 20: 12; Eccl. _ 
Lh 9a ‘ 


CHANT. (When this response is not chanted it will be read by the minister.] 
Remember now thy Creator in the | days of thy | youth || while the evil days come not 
nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say | I have | no pleasure | in them. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 144: 12, 15; 19: 7-9;.119: 9. 
HYSIN. (i> The congregation will sing without rising.] 
‘ In life’s earnest morning.— ST. ALBANS. 
MINISTER, AND PEOPLE IN UNISON. (Repeat the First Psalm.] 


I write unto you young men because ye are strong. 
MINISTER.—From henceforth, be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. 


PropLe.—Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. 
Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men: 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Col. 3: 23; Rom. 12; 11; Eph. 6: 13-17; 2 Tim. 2: 3; 1 Tim. 6: 12.] 


HYSIN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
: The Son of God goes forth to war.—St. ANN. 
Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 


MINISTER.—Now we that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves. 


ProrLe.—For Christ also pleased not himself. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as. 
published in pamphlet form: Luke 9; 23-26; Mark 10: 45; Col. 3: 16; 2 Cor. 8: 9; 1 Thess. 4: 3; 1 Tim. 4: 12; 2 Tim. 
2: 22; Titus 2: 12; 1 Cor. 3: 16,17; 1 Cor. 6: 19, 20; Rom. 12: 1.) 


CHANT. 


1. Holy is thy name, O Lord, thou art | God a | lone|| thy glory is in the earth and 
heaven, and thy | witness in | all the | nations. 

2. Who hath not heard of thee, from the vision | of thy | prophets ||and met thee in 
the | secrets | of the | heart? 

3. Our fathers have told us thy | wonders of | old ||how thou calledst them by the 
tender |. voice of the | Son. of | Man: a 

4. And therein we, too | weary and | listening || still | find | our | rest. 


{ When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 


5. With thee may we live as children | with a | father || loved with an | ever | lasting | 
love; ~ 

6. Seeking not our own | will but | thine || that we may be | perfect as | thou art | per- 
fect. te 
HYTIN. (IG The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Just as I am thine own to be.—WooDWORTH. 
PRAYER. [By the minister.) : 


{ Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. ‘ 
ANTHETD1. (Choir.J *(Or the following hymn may be sung.) i 
*God’s glory is a wondrous thing.—Downs. 
ADDRESS OR SERIION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
Minister.—O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee. 


PropLe.— For thy lovingkindness is better than life; | ig a 
My lips shall praise thee. : mee 
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So will I bless thee while I live: 


I will lift up my hands in thy name. 


HYMN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 


The Congregationalist 


Take my life and let it be.— MrssIAu. 


BENEDICTION. 


(I The congregation seated and bowing down.] 


And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul 
and body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Faithful is he that calleth you, who will also do it. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 


Amen, 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers ;. 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EHVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 


of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 


10. Easter; Nos. 11-18. 
12. Humility; 138. God in Nature; 
Address all 


orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ELIZABETH ANNIE JOHNSON. 


Bradford Academy loses its honored and efficient 
principal in the death of Miss Johnson which oc- 
curred Jan. 8, from the effect of a recent shock of 
paralysis. She was born in Saco, Me., but her 
father, who was a Congregational minister of con- 
siderable note, soon removed to Brunswick, where 
she received a thorough education and began her 
career as a teacher at the early age of fifteen. She 
taught for several years in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Subsequently in the State Normal School at Fram- 
ingham, leaving there in 1875 to become the princi- 
pal of Bradford Academy. Miss Johnson was 
deeply interested in missions, and was one of the 
organizers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation and chairman of its board of directors until 
shortly before her death. She was a person of 
strong mental qualities, which always commanded 
the respect of her pupils, and her memory will be 
enshrined in a multitude of loyal and loving hearts. 


REY. JAMES L. WILLARD, D.D. 

Mr. Willard had been ill for some time with 
Bright’s disease and died at his home in Westville, 
Ct., on Sunday morning, Jan. 7. He was born in 
Madison, Ct., Oct. 11, 1825, graduated from Yale 
College in 1849 and its divinity school in 1852. He 
labored for some time in Seymour and was ordained 
pastor of the First Church in Westville, Oct. 13, 
1855, where he remained till the end of his life, 
discharging ably and faithfully the duties of a 
parish clergyman till within a few weeks of his 
death. 


PROUD OF HIS DENOMINATION, 


We are always glad to note efforts to infuse 
into our Congregational people a sense of 
their glorious heritage and of the present 
grounds for cherishing a reasonable degree 
of pardonable pride. We, therefore, reprint 
the main portion of an exceptionally stimu- 
lating pastoral letter. The fact that it ema- 
nates from a Western State shows that there 
are no more loyal adherents to our polity than 
can be found in States quite remote from 
Plymouth Rock: 


SPARTA, WIS., JAN. 6, 1894. 
To the Congregational Church and Society in 

Sparta, and to others interested ; 

Dear Friends: The Congregationalist Handbook, 
which is inclosed with this note, is in some respects 
better than any of the preceding ones. If used ac- 
cording to its design, it will prove not only a val- 
uable manual for reference but a help to devout 
thought and Christian living. Biblical readings are 
given for every day in the year; the topics for the 
prayer meeting, the Sabbath school and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor may be seen at a glance; the princi- 
ples, usages and beliefs of Congregationalism are 
stated in their simplest and most compact forms; 
and the statistical tables and dates show something 
of the comparative standing of the Congregational 
churches among other denominations, and the place 
they have filled in the history of the world. Witna 
just and laudable pride we may look at the list of 
thirty-six colleges which are counted as Congrega- 
tional—several of them among the oldest, strongest 
and most famous in the land; at the seven theologi- 
cal seminaries, all well endowed and equipped; at 
the seven benevolent societies, which are doing a 


vast and costly work in spreading the gospel at 
home and abroad, reporting for expenditures the 
last year nearly $2,300,000. The church of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans stands among the great historic 
churches of Christendom, and when we see what it 
has done and is doing we may well exclaim, as De 
Quincey did, in view of the religious history of Eng- 
land, ‘‘I thank God that I am a child of a magnifi- 
cent church!” It will give us gratitude, content 
and courage if, with the Psalmist, we walk about 
our sacred city and tell the towers thereof, and mark 
well her bulwarks and consider her palaces. 

It is for us to prove ourselves worthy of a place in 
the group of Congregational churches; to under- 
stand and cherish whatever good traditions have 
come down to us, and to add something to the in- 
heritance left us by the fathers; to reselve that our 
local church shall be a tower of strength and source 
of blessing, not only to its members and congrega- 
tion but to the city in which it holds so central and 
commanding a site. Your friend and pastor, 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
pa Nene A 


Do not think of filthy lucre and immortal 
minds together. Teach, as Christ taught, to 
do good. Dollars and cents can never pay 
the faithful minister nor the faithful teacher. 
The field is all white and whoever has a will- 
ing heart may sharpen her sickle and help 
gather in the harvest.—Mary Lyon. 


Ir PAys.—It pays to read the papers, especially 
your own family paper, for often in this way good 
business opportunities are brought to your attention, 
For instance, B. F. Johnson & Co. of Richmond, Va., 
are now advertising, offering paying positions to 
parties who engage with them, devoting all or any 
part of their time to their business interests. It 
might pay you to write to them. 


A CORRECT 


On the authority of a certain famous docu- 
ment, every American is entitled to life, liberty 
The average 
American pursues happiness nowadays with a 


and the pursuit of happiness. 


good-sized sideboard. 
Sideboards tell many tales. 


are great, hearty, robust sideboards. 
known by the sideboard he keeps. 


Here is a pattern which suggests the man of 
It is generous 
in its endowment, but it is not content with mere 
bigness; it has the charm of harmony and is ar- 


friends as well as artistic taste. 


tistically beautiful. 


Our line of Fine Dining Room Furniture is 


not matched in this country. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illus- 
trations, sent to any address on receipt of five 2-ct. stamps. 


There are some 
hollow-chested, dyspeptic sideboards, and there 
A man is 
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CBICAGO, DEC. 2.—The big war that raged among 
the great meat packing companies of the West all 
during the World’s Fair to decide which made the 
best extract of beef is ended. It has been decided 
that The Cudahy Packing Company’s “‘ Rex Brand”’ 
possesses the highest ‘‘excellence in quality and 
flavor,” and the diplomas and medals which it will 
receive from the exposition judges of award will 
finally end as keen and lively a competition as was 
to be found in any commercial products at Jackson 
Park. The judges were chosen with regard to their 
chemical as well as practical knowledge of beef ex- 
tracts, canned meats and other meat products. One 
of them was a German chemist of international 
reputation. They made exhaustive tests, and their 
finding was that what is known all over the world 
as ‘* Rex Brand” extract of beef possesses the “ high- 
est quality and flavor.” It was made plain during 
the examination that The Cudahy Company’s facili- 
ties were probably the most perfect of any concern 
in the world. The effect of these perfect facilities, 
as found by the judges, isthe possession by the ex- 
tract of a delicate flavor, a light mahogany color, 
and the combined advantages of stimulation and 
nutrition. The extract is distributed through the 
Cudahy Pharmaceutical Company.—J. Y. Times. 


I Vote for Hood’s 


Forty Years in the Ministry 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and In- 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
Hood’s Sarsapariltla. 

‘“‘T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less fora number of years. Therheumatism 
has been especially severe in my right arm 
between the elbow and shoulder, which 
has been so lame that I sometimes feared 


1 Should Lose the Use of it 


entirely. 1 was in this condition when I 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I had 
taken four bottles my rheumatism had en- 
tirely left me. Besides the rheumatism I, 


Hood ’S ss CULES 


like many others of sedentary habits—for I 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church forty years—have been tiou- 
bled with dyspepsia, but while taking the 
medicine my appetite has been good, food 
digested well and I have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with 
insomnia, but since taking Hood’s Sarsap.- 
rilla sleep much better.’’—Rev. W. R. Pur- 
FER, Richford, Vt. 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


BOARD. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is a prevalent disposition to take a 
more hopeful view of the business outlook. 
Reports to the leading mercantile agencies in- 
dicate some improvement at many centers of 
trade. Still the returns of bank clearings 
show that the volume of business is from 
twenty to thirty per cent. less than it was one 
year ago, and symptoms of improvement are 
nearly matched by news of a discouraging na- 
ture. All told, the best judgment is that by 
March there will come a little wave of activity 
with the opening of the spring trade, and the 
hopes then engendered, if met by no fresb un- 
toward events, may be followed by some con- 
tinual growth of enterprise and return of con- 
fidence. 

The associated banks of New York now hold 
in excess of $527,000,000 deposits, $224,000,000 
in lawful money and $92,500,000 of lawful 
money above the reserve required by law. 
These enormous totals tell very clearly the 
present condition of business. The borrow- 
ing demand is at a minimum. There is one 
other feature about this huge accumulation of 
money in the banks—there is no way of re- 
tiring this money. It will rest where it is, 
constantly pressing upon its owners for em- 
ployment. Itis only a question of time when 
the owners of all this money will tire of see- 
ing it lying,idle and unprofitable, and will be- 
gin to put it out in enterprises of.a more or 
less speculative character. It is certain that 
in the end this mountain of money will pro- 
voke an extreme speculation and do as much 
damage thereby as reckless speculation has 
ever done in the past. This feature of the 
money market is worth careful thought. It is 
a commentary on the inflexibility of our cur- 
rency laws that the circulating medium can- 
not be contracted in times like the present, or 
readily increased in times of great stringency. 

The outlook at Washington is without 
change. There is a feeling that the Treasury 
needs in the way of an issue of bonds may be 
met with or without action on the part of 
Congress. The need of such an issue is the 
more urgent now that the New York banks 
have concluded to force exporters of gold to 
virtually go to the Treasury for the metal. 


' For Dyspepsia 
Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. R. SCHWARTZ, Harrisburg, Pa.,-says: ‘I 
have used it in dyspepsia, with charming effect, and 
am well pleased with it.” 


Financial. 


SG2G380B3B 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 7 INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments, 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


6% AND 7% GOLD MORTGAGES. 


E. S. DRE & CO., 
Mortgage Banko S, Pitre aS 
Eastern Office, Astor Building, 9 Pine St., Nev York. 
Pay interest from date of receipt on money to be in- 
vested in first mortgages on improved central real estate. 


Building Association no speculative fea- 
tures. Smalband large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


| 07 7 Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 pRovipent SAVING ASSN, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Financial. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most 


readers of this paper, you 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


It also offers school bonds and other high class 


securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


45 Milk Street, — 
Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 18938. 
CASH CAPITAL $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 880,941.78 
VOT AS TDLUB ch tic) nick cols chisihe daly acini nine stds cre ante 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS ..............55. #9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cashing Banks, Avwcrcaveariclacsiime bas emeuie sees 193,631.78 
Real Ma tatess i cccreenedincuseties ce 1,563,781.37 
-Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BA tatesssscctten kes weit cle scene Gaiecteaememnivstane 608,759°37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(MaTKOH Walwe) Va vaeies esisoinid’s episastels pincalcen wale 3,573.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BA POM T).i5s'- 1 sigieins sina gaie/sracie ee eleidheinisieneniaae aides 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
LCs bbs Wi Po Saraipnmocoaacenodta cet, #9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
a i WASBEURN, } Vice-Presidents. 
NW BIGELOW, 


t Secretaries. 


H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
New YORK, July 11, 1893. 


TO HOLDERS OF 
WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Investors’ Security Company of Boston 


is a corporation organized under the laws of Massachu- 
setts to protect the interests of investors in 
Western Mortgages. 

It takes full care of loans negotiated by the Lom- 
bard, Jarvis-Conklin, Equitable and other com- 
panies, and is the only Massachusetts curporation 
giving exclusive attention to this work. 

Its officers are Boston men and the offices of the com- 
pany are in the city of Boston, where clients can always 
obtain full information of business intrusted to its care. 

Call or send for circular giving full particulars, 
schedule of charges, names of officers and references. 

or invited. BE solicited. Address, 
THE INVES S’ SECURITY COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, 31 Milk Se, Mian Mass. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [ortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Luwwence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, joohsie se back 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. “has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally, know both security and borrowers. Corres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President. 


“DEAD DOG”’ 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Hstate Bonds or Land through foreclosure and 
who will act upon our advice, may realize one 
pent cents on the dollar--eash. Address 
H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436" Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES 


For Sale in denominations of $10 each, 
secured by First Mortgage on Chicago Real 
Estate worth double the amount. Notes 
willbe redeemed at any time. Theinterest 
will be made an object to the purchaser. 


Ladies are requested to give me their 
encouragement by taking at least one 
note. 


For further particulars address 


MRS. ELLA CHASE WITHAM, 
Suite 51, 94 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


lowd Loan & Trust €o., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 
$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its. securities to careful in 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


$500. F800. $1,000. $1,300. K1,500. 2,000. 
R2,600. $3,000. $4,000. $4,500. 


TIME: 2 years, 3 years and 5 years, per cent. 
INTEREST payable semi-annually, per: -+ 
made equal to annwn. 


These mortgages are taken’by us in part payment for 
property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. of the vate 
ot the property. 


We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, Hl. 
Chicago and Cook County, Ill., property bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, etc. 


(ee A Map of Chicag go mailed free on application. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 45 Milk St., SROnCOn« 


8 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES carton, 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE 
0 Addxoss.T4COMA INVESTMENT CO TROON A, WASH. 
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THE PROHIBITION VICTORY IN ON- 
TARIO. 


The temperance wave reached the highest 
point it has yet attained in Canada on New 
Year’s Day, the date appointed for the prohi- 
bition plebiscite throughout the province of 
Ontario. The day is everywhere recognized 
asa holiday. It is also the day appointed for 
the municipal elections, so the electors were 
under the necessity of appearing at the polls. 
The question to be decided was freed from all 
side issues and complicated details; prohibi- 
tion or no prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
the issue. 

For many weeks previous constant efforts 
were made to arouse the voters. The results 
of this agitation are beyond the expectation of 
the most sanguine. More than two to one of 
the votes polled were in favor of no liquor. 
The cities and towns where the cause was 
held to be weakest have, with scarcely an 
exception, given majorities for prohibition. 
Vested liquor interests are strong in such 
cities as Toronto, Hamilton, London and Ot- 
tawa, yet they were not strong enough when 
the moral sense of the people was aroused. 
In Ottawa, the dominion capital, there is a 
large French population which voted against 
prohibition, so the English vote must have 
been almost unanimous on the other side. 
What gives additional significance to the vote 
is the fact that no considerable section of the 
country has shown an adverse feeling. Save 
a few counties and sections in Eastern On- 
tario, where the French population form a 
large majority, opinion is somewhat evenly 
divided. 

A few literary savants, like Goldwin Smith, 
Professor Clark, and a few Presbyterian clergy- 
men and not a few Episcopalians have had 
some doubts as to the right of the State to 
restrict the liberties of the people in this way. 
But the great majority of the clergy of every 
denomination gave enthusiastic support for 
prohibition. The Congregational clergy and 
churches were almost unanimous on the win- 
ning side. 

What the immediate results will be we 
scarcely know. The provincial government 
is pledged to pass a prohibitory law should 
the courts decide this to be within their 
power. The premier of Ontario, Sir Oliver 
Mowat, and several members of his govern- 
ment have expressed themselves in favor of 
such alaw. One thing is certain, the question 
can no longer be ignored in dominion or pro- 
vincial politics. All political parties must now 
face the issue. Its moral effect will be felt in 
every corner of the land from Halifax to Van- 
couver. Nor does Ontario stand alone. Man- 
itoba was the first province to vote for prohi- 
bition and set a good example with over 17,000 
of a majority. Two weeks ago Prince Edward 
Island followed on the same side, and now 
Ontario has spoken. Prince Edward Island is 
believed to represent the opinion of the other 
two maritime provinces. Should this be so 
the majority of the people of Canada are cer- 
tainly on the same side. 

It is believed, or at least feared, that an 
adverse majority could be piled up in Quebec, 
where the French greatly outnumber the Eng- 
lish-speaking electors, and British Columbia, 
which has not been educated on this question 
as have the other provinces. But these could 
not outnumber the rest of the country, At 
any rate, the last has not been heard of this 
question, and the people may soon be asked to 
“prove that prohibition does prohibit. 

: J. MC. A. 


= 
A GOOD child is usually healthy, and both condi- 
tions are developed by use of proper food. The Gail 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is best infant’s 
food; so easily prepared that improper feeding is 
inexcusable. : 


THE advertising of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always 
within the bounds of reason because it is true; it al- 
ways appeals to the sober, common sense of thinking 
people because it is true; and it is always fully substan- 
tiated by indorsements which, in the financial world, 
would be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


Hoov’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
‘ . 
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A BEAUTIFUL DAWNING. 


Light Sprung From the 
Darkness. 
A Grand Awakening Which Shall Last 
Forever. 


A Brighter Outlook Than the World Has 
Ever Before Known. 


Changes are constantly taking place which 
tend to make the world happier and to cause 
a feeling of joy and contentment to pervade 
our lives. One ofthe greatest blessings which 
has fallen to mankind, and which is indeed the 
dawning of a new era of life, has just taken 
place in the well-known family of Mrs. Albert 
Blanchard, residing at 358 Webster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
esting letter: 

‘“My health has been very poor for several 
years. I would have sinking spells and was 
so weak that I could not hold my hand up to 
my head. I would’have to lie down on the 
sofa and,was so very nervous that I could not 
sleep nights. 


“My stomach troubled me all the time and 
my food distressed me so that I was afraid to 
eat. I had chills most of the time and some- 
times chills and fever with trembling and 
shaking. I was also troubled with catarrh, 

“Twas so dizzy at times that I nearly fell; 
I would grab at the chair, and dark spots 
appeared before my eyes. I could not begin 
to tell how I suffered. I was so sick I did not 
enjoy life and was told that I would not live 
long. 


fess ~ SY), 

MISS HELENA BLANCHARD. 

*T took many remedies and employed 

several physicians but received no permanent 

benefit. I was induced to take Dr. Greene’s 

Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and after 

using six bottles I found it had done wonders 

for me. I now feel real strong and well and 
can walk a couple of miles. 


She writes the following inter- 
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“My stomach does not trouble me and [am 
not chilly. My catarrh has entirely disap- 
peared. I am so well that I am assisting my 
husband in the office and help mother when I 
go home. I hopeany one that is not well will 
try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. 

‘My little daughter, Helena, has also been 
using this remedy with great benefit. She 
was very delicate and nervous. After taking 
this wonderful medicine for a short time she 
gained three pounds and is not near so nervous 
as shewas. I do not feel afraid to recommend 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
for I know what it has done for me and my 
little girl and I would advise any one who is 
suffering to take it.” 

What a beautiful awakening, indeed, is this 
great discovery from the darkness of disease 
and the failures to conquer it. What a bless- 
ing to all humanity. How grateful must 
Mrs. Blanchard feel for the cure of herself 
and child. Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy will do for you all that it has 
done for her. If you are suffering from any 
form of nervous or blood disease, indigestion, 
weak stomach, kidney or liver complaints, 
take this wonderful medicine and it will cure 
you. Dr. Greene, the noted specialist in the 
cure of all chronic and nervous diseases, can 
be consulted at his office, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., free, personally or by letter. 


AND ALL DISEASES. LEADING TO 
; CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 


Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
ductionit has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


MADE ONLY BY 
F, W, KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 


For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Send for circular describing an improved 


HYGIENIC METHOD, 


which without medicine or change of climate is a 
Prevention and Cure of Consumption, 


and throat diseases in their early stages. It is also 
invaluable as a 
PREVENTION OF COLDS, 


and whatever the age or condition, will prove of great 
advantage in building up the general health. Address 
HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Box 1951 G, Boston, Mass. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease, so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Weadache. Immediate relief after the immoderate use 
of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the sole manufacturers. Vake no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
is toAgents, 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 


per week, 


practical way to replate rusty and 
-, worn knives, forks, spoons, etes 
S| IS quickly done by dipping in melted 

IS" | metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily, Profits large. 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ov 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


STACY—MAGISON—In South Hadley, Dec. 27, by Rev. 
N. I. Jones, Frank E. Stacy and Myrtle Magison, both 
of South Hadley. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BIDWELL—In Allegheny, Pa., Dec. 31, Esther Church, 
widow of Anson Bidwell and daughter of the late Rev. 
John Hubbard Church, D. D., aged 82 yrs., 2 mos. 

DAVIS—In Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 10, Rev. William P. 
Davis, formerly of Ware, aged 86 yrs. 

HOLTON—In Winchester, Jan. 11, Samuel S. Holton, 
aged 75 yrs. 

GRIGGS—In Bristol, Ct., Jan. 3, the widow of Rev. Ley- 
erett Griggs, D. D. 

LANE-In Stratham, N. H., Jan. 5, Adaline A. Lane, 
aged 74 yrs., 5 mos. She was a woman of singularly 
strong and generous nature, a true friend and a faith- 
ful helper to all in trouble. A teacher for more than 
twenty years and an army nurse during the Ciyil War, 
she will be remembered and mourned by a wide circle 
of friends, 

LOVELL—In Weymouth Heights, Jan. 1, Selina W. 
Lovell, aged 63 yrs. 

MONTAGUE—In Belchertown, Dec. 30, John L. Monta- 
gue, aged 55 yrs. 

TENNEY—In Boston, Dec. 29, Apphia H., daughter of 
the late Charles A. Tenney of Somerville. 

WATERMAN-—In Marshfield, Jan. 8, Nancy Sampson, 
yaeow of the late Capt. Asa Waterman, aged 88 yrs., 

mos. 

WHEELOCK—In Grand Rapids, Mich , Dec, 1, Emery 
Wheelock, aged 91 yrs., 8 mos., formerly of Wardsboro 
and Fayetteville, Vt. 

WHITING—In Groton, Jan.—, Lemuel Whiting, for 
hd aN years a deacon in the Congregational 
church, aged 87 yrs., 9 mos. 


MRS. MARTHA WEBSTER MILLER. 


Mrs. Miller, who died in Roxbury, Jan. 3, was a mem- 
ber of Dr. A. H. Plumb’s church. She was greatly be- 
loved for her unusual Christian character, her refined 
and gentle nature and ber cultivated mind. Descended 
from a noted New England ancestry—becoming a Chris- 
tian at the age of eleven—she was an active worker in 
the church of Dr. Joel Hawes of Hartford, Ct., and his 
young associate, Dr. Wolcott Calkins. Here she was 
well known for her brilliant social qualities and deeds 
of charity, and she will be long remembered by her 
many friends. She retaiued her love of knowledge, 
her rare conversational powers, her cheerfulness and 
her constant helpfulness by word and deed to the last. 
She leaves two daughters, Alice and Annie C. Miller. She 
was like a mother to her niece, the writer of these lines. 
Dr. Plumb and Dr. Calkins conducted the funeral sery- 
ices at the house in Roxbury, Friday, Jan. 5, and the 
body was interred in the family lot at Hartford, Satur- 
day, Jan. 6, Dr. Parker offering prayer. 

SARAH K, BOLTON. 


MARY WOODERSON VOSE. 


In her eighty-fourth year, in Bangor, Me., Dec. 15, 


quietly passed ee Mary W., widow of William Vose 
and youngest daughter of Capt. John Phillips, one of 
the early settiers in Orrington, Me., formerly of Chat- 
ham, Mass. Early in life she united with the Congre- 
gational church in South Brewer, near where she was 
born, and later, by letter, with the First Congregational 
Church in Bangor, to which city she had removed, 

A loving mother of, thirteen children—three only sur- 
viving her—steadfast in every motherly duty, an ear- 
nest. devoted Christian, a kind neighbor, a warm friend, 
retaining every faculty, enjoying her last years in the 
examination of the vital issues of the day, among fond 
relatives and friends who appreciated her* worth, the 
link which held her to the present generation was 
broken, and her spirit passed to the mansions she knew 
were prepared for her above. 


MRS: LYDIA KIMBALL SYKES. 


Lydia Kimball, wife of Hon. G. M, Sykes of Dorset, 
and daughter of the late Benjamin Greenleaf of Brad- 
ford, Mass., died in Dorset, Vt., Jan. 7, aged 57 years. 

Mrs. Sykes will be greatly misse1 in her own home, 
where she has been a faithful wife and mother; in the 
ebureh, for whose interests she has labored unceas- 
ingly; in the Sunday school, where for years she has 
been a most efficient teacher; and in all works of be- 
nevolence, in which she gladly took an active part. 
Born in Bradford, Mass., and receiving her education in 
Bradford Academy, she became interested in foreign 
missions in her earliest days. This interest never 
‘failed, As president of the auxiliary of the W. B. M. in 
Bennington County she has been indefatigable in her 
efforts to interest others in missions, and in the State 
auxiliary she has been a wise and earnest helper. She 
was called suddenly to sunder earthly ties, but the 
Lord was her strength and support. She leaves a hus- 
band and four children to mourn her loss and many 
relatives and friends, to whom her life seemed a neces- 
sity, but the Lord gave; the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. B. 


JAMES CG. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
44 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for iliustrated catalogue, 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Churches and Schools. 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 3 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 


Sound proof and |- 


‘be Congregationalist 


A DEFENSE OF “PAUSES.” 


A writer in the Rocky Mountain Congrega- 
tionalist offers these sensible hints: 


Neélson’s watchword at Trafalgar was, 
‘England expects every man to do his 
duty.’’ A watchword for the best prayer 
meeting is, ‘‘ You are expected to prepare 
for your part in the meeting before you 
come,’’ and prayer for Christ’s presence is 
the most essential preparation. If any one 


‘will pray for five minutes for the meeting 


with the subject’ in mind there is small 
chance that he will not take some part. 

Briskness is not always asign of a good 
meeting. ‘‘ Don’t let the time go to waste, 
brethren,” is not always a pertinent remark 
in a silence after some precious truth has 
been presented. Why not meditate on ita 
moment? Why not pray silently for a mo- 
ment that the truths may be knit into our 
lives? Why not? Why be interrupted by 
some one going off at a tangent on some 
well-meant but far less profitable theme? 
Why should not a few moments’ silence in 
a meeting be the most profitable part in it 
and be indulged in without everybody be- 
ginning to feel queer? 

Finally, ‘‘ gently slope thy way’’ at some 
part of the meeting, so thatif there is an 
unconverted person present he will find it 
natural and easy, if so disposed, to confess 
Christ or to express some purpose toward 
that end. That will make unbelievers feel 
that there is a place in the meeting for them 
and that they are wanted. If that is felt 
they will come. The best possible place 
for a convert to confess Christ publicly first 
is at the regular midweek prayer meeting. 


If you have to 


take Cod Liver Oil this winter, try Cas- 
well, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


Why? 


For the reason that almost all the leading 
physicians prescribe it. The most gen- 
erally recommended of all Emulsions. 


‘ 


Get it from your druggist or write to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘*Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.’’ 


Send six certs in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Sena for illustrated circular. 


18 January 1894 ° 


Simply—Soak, — 
Boil and Rinse 
Then it’s easy. 
enough—and safe. 
enough, too. Mill- 
WA ions of women 
are washing.in 


— 


Xe this ' 
SAAN way. 

ij Yess Are 
He ~F you?: 


Soak your clothes in Pearline 
and water (over night is best); , 
boil them in Pearline and 
water twenty minutes; rinse 
them—and they will be clean. 

When you think what you 
save by doing away with the 
rubbing, the saving of health, 
the saving of clothes, the sav- 
ing of hard work, time and 
money—then isn’t it time to 
think about washing with 


Pearline ? 
Beware of imitations. 355 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
For High School and College graduates. B 
examination Feb, 7. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 


ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31,1894. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


| Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. L.. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ad- 
dressed at the Congregational Library for temporary or 
permanent pulpit engagements. 


Mass. 
mtrance 


The White City under the Calcium Light. Excels 
in number and interest of slides of interior ee 
many works of art. All the most important architectura 
features of the dream city. 150 fine slides. Terms low. 
Rey. F. A. Holden, West Peabody, Mass. 


Lecturer.—Rev. Wm. R. Waruer, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Subjects: “Jesus Here Already,” “‘ The Resurrection” 
and “The Future Life.” (Scriptural View.) 


- |AATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
aaaeeuesee, EXCElsior Incubator. 


Circulars free. ff 
i Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue, 


TYPEWRITERS. — 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER te Liberty St., New York. 
HRADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


MAGIC Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 
interestin 


or Home. World’s Fair and other 
subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 

R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Wa 

delphia, Pa. 


Jnut St., Phila- 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
6 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection = = © 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


18 January 1894 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develcp only when the 
system beco:nes weakened. 


Nothing in ithe world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dts- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
siciams everywhere 
prescribe it. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 


008800006 
Patient suffering@ 


is no virtue if there @ 
be a remedy. Q 


Beecham’s 
Pills, 


(Tasteless) 


positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, @ 
Sick Headache. Why 
endure continued 
Martyrdom ? toe 


ms a 
ms CURIOUS THING 


Isa Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is called a PoRE. 

There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 

man skin. 

Through them are discharged 
many impurities. 

To close them means death. 

Sluggish or clogged jores 
mean yellow, mo.hy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema. 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action of the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means Ruy and health. 


Cuticura Resolyent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyi ang 
action upon the skin, anc 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 


VA 


oy 


(o. y humors are speedy, per- 
we manent and economical. 
La ys S", Like all of the Curicuras, 1t 


is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 
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MAGNIFIED. 
Sold everywhere. Price, $1. PorrtER Drug 
ae CuHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


Bi 1] RUSSES on 30 DaysTrial 
REEF ST 

Hasy, cee and 
Sarasa cheap. radical 

cure effected. Send for sealed Pe ice 
Begin, Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


BUCK (EYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & Pt fe Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio and E. India Tin- 


cHuRCH BELLS DEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoko, Whe ves ond Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Gnore-’- Vatau. Maris. ete. Foor 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE sUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN. THE CONGRE- 
pel dala 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 12. 


The meeting was led by Miss Annie Chapin, 
who spoke of the lesson to be learned from 
the two blind men who were healed by our 
Lord according to their faith and from the 
promise of the ‘‘ fullness of God.’’ The lesson 
was applied to the new year, when it is well 
to take account of stock and make large de- 
posits of faith in a treasury which is not af- 
fected by any act of Congress or any tariff bill. 

Mrs. J. A. Haskell quoted, ‘‘The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear Him,” and 
said that what we need is not that there be 
more of the Holy Spirit to be given but greater 
receptiveness on our part. Several prayers 
were offered for more faith. 

Mrs. Cookread an extract from a letter from 
Miss Daniels of Osaka, Japan, and special 
prayer was offered for that mission, which the 
calendar suggested for the day. Miss Child 
read a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar, 
so well known in many of our churches, Mrs. 
Karmarkar having added greatly to the inter- 
est of many women’s meetings. They have 
reached India and find Christian welcome 
and work awaiting them. Miss Stanwood 
read letters from Mrs. Edwards and Miss Price 
of Inanda Seminary, South Africa, giving an 
account of trials and encouragements in work 
for kraal girls; ten of the pupils have recently 
united with the churcb, each of whom was a 
kraal girl who came first to the school in her 
blanket. Mrs. Schneider read a letter from 
Miss Shattuck of Oorfa, Turkey, an account 
of the journey of herself and Miss Mellinger 
from Harpoot to Oorfa. Miss Kyle read a let- 
ter from Miss Howland of Oodooville, Ceylon, 
speaking of a spiritual quickening among the 
older girls in her school. Mrs. Ewing of Dan- 
vers, who has recently sent one son as a mis- 
sionary to China and expects to send another 
within a few months, related a bit of her elder 
son’s first experience—the case of a woman 
who had indulged in petty persecution, but 
was ready to give it up, which she accepted as 
a good omen for his work. 

Mrs. Judson Smith thought the question, 
Do foreign missions pay? well answered by 
the testimony of the morning, and a new sense 
of responsibility laid upon Christian hearts. 
Mrs. Thompson spoke of the great need of 
wisdom by all the missionaries and by those 
who keep up the home end of the work. 


—-_ 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Although this fund is still much smaller than in 
previous years, we have added names to our free 
list and removed none as yet. Cases have come to 
our attention which seemed to demand this service, 
and we believe our subscribers will help us to carry 


the added burden of this year of hard times. See 
letters on our first editorial page. 

H. W..C.N., New London, Ct..........c0.200es $10.00 
Mrs. W. H. Goodridge, Belmont................ 2.00 
AS WirISN A OCA DIN «civ 's cists tao) osete'slaieisistaiousia eyes » 1.60 
Mrs. ©. P. Hartshorn, West Roxbury........... 2.00 
Miss F. A. Boyd, Somerville............seee sees 2.00 
A Friend, Norwich, Ctic. sa. cliceetedes ans ae ee 2.00 
Mary Noyes Shaws dOCKIANG 3 horse on spac hols ealoi oe 2.00 
A Friend, Francestown, N. H.......-:.. .s.0ee 2.00 
Mrs. M. E. GADEION) BOSLOM cicctene osicie'c wale sale cies 2.00 
Edward E. Thompson, NVODUPI i cet wet tes @-250) 2.00 
Elizabeth Gaylord, South Hadley Falls........ 2.00 
Mrs. H.S. Cady, Westboro............ Rants she 2.00 
TERE Wis eA NOVO creteteis clalet dein slelernie 'aisinletery cneins 2.00 
IAC HrienGy WibiMSVillehsevecnse vee clesies sy risiereialers 5.00 
Rey. Dr. B. B. Webb, Wellesley..........00.006 4.00 
Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, E. Providence Cen...... 2.00 
R. B. Montague, Brook Held sa eenass seer 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield........... 2.00 
A Friend, Lebanon, N..H.. ood. ceca tieneccs 2.00 
Mrs. Allen Folger, Concord, N. H.............. 2.00 
A Friend, Manchester, N. H AERO doros unebpeosde 2.00 


A Friend, AVEO OING ec atsrarsvoisieis acietas« nyaateath elebletstate's 2.00 


er 


THE ETHICS OF COMFORT.—Don’t make a fetich 
out of furniture. In these days the very finest 
productions are not expensive; in fact, relatively 
they are always the cheapest, For example, such a 
sideboard as that described in another column by 
Paine’s Furniture Co. is twice as cheap as the 
scores of ‘‘bargain” sideboards advertised from 
week to week in these columns. 


fered 20 years from 
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Saved His Life 
BY USING 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
“When my adopt- @ 

ed son was seven O 

years of age, he had S 

as severe a cough 9 

as I ever knew any- © 

one to suffer from. 2 


_ He coughed inces- 
= santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
thing I could think 
! of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 
; I feared the poor 
little fellow woud surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
890000000000000000000000 


Tetreteitutii titre tinier a tire creutrerti err () 


S anmessdehesae seatacee sos 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


I have used two bot- 
tles of Ely’s Cream 
Balm and consider 
myself cured. I suf- 


won RH 


catarrh and catarrh- 
al headache, and this 
is the first remedy 
that afforded lasting 
relief.—D. T. Hig- 
ginson, 145 Lake St., 


Chicago, Tl. HAY- FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


| that the figure of 
| &@ woman as here 
| indicated 


PRINTED IN RED 


is on the label of 
| every box of 


SILVER 


gee ee 


None other is genuine. Trial ayantity free or 
box post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO.) 72 John St., New York | 


. ihe Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


_ ESTERBROOK’S FALGON 


wee ri BELL FOUND 


INCINNAT. fc 
BELLS 


= CINCIN 
AKERS’ iyMYE 
eS SoH ae THE ‘BiyMver nD) 7 
A CH OOL. DE ALAFM 
ean EOS URC ectR Prices and terms Mer 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE (296, 
ay diusdil sohodee Sinen DULLD. 
y : ‘iy. 
MENEEIY &CO, GENUINE. 


7 LWEST-TROY, N. Y.1S62-METAL. 


A CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


“BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. B@&~ Send Be 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, G 


ven LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS sckats 


= ene he World 
PUREST Bue eae KOOE ERE 
nd for Price and. Cata! 
WeSHANE SSELAS FOUNDRY. Solo Ue ea MD 


26 John St., N. Y. 


{60 OTHER STYLES- 


UE READ 'y 


Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


al 


Up, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, com= 
posed of three distinct Catalogues 
bound together— one each of 


SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, te- 
written and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all, the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits— some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valu- 
able new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 
THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high and producing perpetually very large snow-white 
blossoms. It begins to bloom when only a few inches 
high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 
summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. 
The greatest plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little beauty. 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, post-paid. 

CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 

The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect 
ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time 
flowers of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, 
crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00, | 

Special Offer.— For 30 cents we will send either the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above. For so cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose anda lovely Flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. - Address 


John Lewis Childs, Fiera! far 


CHURCH, REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 

10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. K. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTHORD, CONN., 
On the 31st day of December, 1893. 


Cash Capital, - - : - $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), : ; ; ; 3,089,262.12 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), , : ‘ » E5544 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : : : 453,171.01 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), } . ‘ 66,609.86 
Other Claims, ; ; ‘ , : ; ! 134,634.76 


Net Surplus, : . ie - 3,010,933.45 
Total Assets, - + $10,807,666.64 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


Neveuty-Two Million Seven Hundred and Fitty-Six Thousand Dollars. 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 


WM. H. KING, Secretary. JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice President, 
E. 0. WEEKS, F. W..JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 

I know if I have that, I’ll get through by night! 

Yes it’s ‘that GOLD . 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 


a PP, 


: O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 


Washing Powder. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Sold 
Everywhere 
en Dt 0 Aah bP 


DON’T think because you 
have failed in the past, that, 
you can’t grow roses, suc- 
cessfully. There will be no 
failures in the future, if 
you get the famous D. &C. 


AnDROSES 


Our new Guide to Rose Culture 
gives you explicit directions for 
selecting and growing the very 
choicest flowers ofevery kind. We 
send it Free, if you request it, also 
a sample copy of our interesting 
Floral Magazine, 
“Success with Flowers.” 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Are just what every 
a sower needs. The mer- 
its of Ferry’s Seeds 
form the foundation up- 
on which has been built the 
largest seed business in the world. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance of 
the latest farming knowledge. Free 
for the asking. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 [Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subseriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a mec receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
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OMISSION, 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


Before I let him go. 


how could I foreknow 

The slighted chance would be the last 
To me in mercy given? 

My utmost yearnings cannot send 
That word from earth to heaven. 


I might have looked the love I felt ; 
My brothér had sore need 


Of that for which—too shy and proud — 


He lacked the speech to plead. 
But self is near, and self is strong, 
And I was blind that day ; 
He sought within my careless eyes 
And went, athirst, away. 


I might have held in closer clasp 
The hand he laid in mine; 

The pulsing warmth of my rich life 

_ Had been as generous wire, 

welling a stream that, even then, 

Vas ebbing faint and slow. 


‘0 stay the fatal flow. 


s 


wy@, word and look and clasp withheld! 


i’ O, brother-heart, now stilled ! 
Dear life, forever out of reach, 

I might have warmed and filled! 
alents misused and seasons lost, 
O’er which I mourn in vain — 
waste as barren to my tears 

As desert sands to rain! 


Ah, friend! whose eyes today may look 
Love into living eyes, 


Whose tone and touch, perchance, may thrill 


Sad hearts with sweet surprise, 
Be instant, like your Lord, in love, 
And lavish as His grace, 
With light and dew and manna-fall, 
For night comes on apace. 


MIGHT-have said a word of cheer 


might have been (God knows!) the art 


IIo 


EDUCATION. 


The third annual conference for the 
Black Belt negro farmers will be held at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., Feb. 21. A meeting of negro 
women and one of teachers will be held in 
eonnection with it. 


— Berea College, while in unusual need of 
money, has taken a long stride forward in the 
number of students in attendance. The en- 
rollment, which for several years after the 
death of President Fairchild fell behind, is 
this year greater than ever before. There are 
100 more students on the campus than at this 
time last year, and this, too, in the face of 
financial conditions that compelled many stu- 
dents who had arranged to attend to cancel 
their engagements for rooms and board. A 
gain of 100, or one-third, in a single year is 
something phenomenal for Berea, and the gain 
is largely in the higher classes. The efforts of 
the last few months to make the college better 
known to young people in the North have 
shown clearly that a vast number of young 
people in the Northand East, who cannot well 
attend expensive schools near their homes, 
can obtain a good education at Berea at min- 
imum cost, and amid such surroundings as to 
make the years of school life enjoyable and 
profitable. The new students are enthusiastic 
over the climate, the scenery and the school. 
President Frost is winning his way to the 
hearts of the people and at present is con- 
ducting a very hopeful series of revival meet- 
ings in the college chapel. Success to this 
Kentucky New England! 

—— Since occupying its new building, Bart- 
lett Hall, the Y. M. C. A. of Dartmouth College 
has entered upon a new era of prosperity and 
is more and more asserting itself as a power 
for good. The past year bas witnessed an 
important advance in its activity and influence. 
The most approved methods of Christian work 
have been introduced. Two religious services 
and one Sunday school have been maintained 


in out-districts around Hanover, as also four 


elasses in Bible study, numbering nearly fifty 
men. Deputations have been sent to three 
preparatory schools in the State, to aid 
students preparing for college in taking’ ‘a 
more decided stand as Christiaus, with en- 
couraging results. Hand-books of useful in- 
formation about the college and association 
were sent out during the summer to expected 
students, and the new men were met at the 
trains with cordial invitations to Bartlett 
Hall and the use of the bureau established 
to assist them in finding rooms, boarding- 
places, etc. The students of the medical col- 
lege have been recognized as a part of the 
association, and for the first time have held 
weekly prayer meetings. Special religious 
meetings were held during the winter and 
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spring terms, resulting in the conversion of 
several. About forty-five per cent. of the 
350 students now in college are professing 
Christians, and 188 are members of the associ- 
ation, - 


=< 
Happiness is not the end of life. Hope is 
better and holiness is best of all. It is our 


incompleteness which is thé prophecy and 
pledge of our greatness. Weare appointed to 
die daily in order that the inner man may at- 
tain his stature, as the acorn dies that the oak 
may.wave its branches in the upper air. A 
restless striving for something better and 
higher is the sign and the seal of our superi- 
ority over plantsandanimals. As John Stuart 
Mill pithily said: ‘‘ It is better to be a dissatis- 
fied man than to be a Satisfied pig.’—Dr. A. J. 
FI’, Behrends. 


—<——__ 
A narrow faith has much more energy than 


an enlightened faith; the world belongs to 
will much more than to wisdom —Amiel. 


Ponnd’s EXTRACT, gives sure relief from pain. 
Refuse imitations of the genuine. 


GILEAD S Tan CO) 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 


Having purchase entire stock of Ladies’ 

Corsets and Infants? * Vear formerly owned by 

Madame Hall, at 521 Washington St., we are 

selling them about | 

50 cts. on the Dollar. 
Cashmere} Excellent Quality 


Jersey Merino 
Bands, like this one, 


Infavts’ 


Shirts, in six sizes, up 
to 5 years of age, quality 
is excellent, and those 
sold at 


and some_ with straps 
over the shoulder. 


CE AS 


40c. are NOW .......... 19¢. 
55e. are now . as! 
60c. are now . 50c ATE, DOW ...-.-200 R5se. 
G5¢, are now - 60c. are NOW .......-0: 29e. 
70c. are now ... 
75c. are NOW '75C. ATC DOW «00... 0000 B9e. 


White Mittens 25c., our price 9c. 
White Mittens 35c., our price 15c. 
White Mittens 50c., our price 25c. 


The Celebrated 


A REMARKABLE VALUE IN 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. 


Asa very excep- 


tional bargain 
we offer these 
Ladies’ 
All-Linen 
Unlaundered 
Hand- 
Embroidered 
Hemstitched 
Initial 
Handkerchiefs 
at (2%c. each. 


Postage onl Handkerchief is 2e 


Postage on3 Handkerchiefsis #e itively the 
Postage on 6 Handkerchiefsis Ge REST 
Postage “ 12 Handkerchiefsis 10c] prandker- 


chief ever 
sold in this country at 123e. All mail orders filled 


with care and promptness. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Jackson Waist, ecru, 
all sizes, regular 
price $1.25, we are 
closing out for 


AG 79¢c. 


All makes of Corsets in white, black and 
drab, very low prices. 
Mail orders solicited. 


Gilchrist & Co. 


o> and 7 WINTER ST. 


OUR NEW 


“Blue Book” 


Giving Full Directions for embroidering 
fifty different flowers, showing 
the colors of silk to be 
used for each. 


Sent FREE for a Stamp. 


ADDRESS 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 
1334 Union St., New London, Ct. 


25 January 1894 


The continual breaking ef 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

! Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘nearl glass.’? You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
cheat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


FIRE anp SMOKE 


Our stock (the finest in the country) of 
Brass and Iron Fenders, 
‘Andirons, Screens, Brushes, Etc. 


Hi, 


ty ACES 
from all the best makers in the world, for 


Facings, Hearths and Floors, slightly dam- 
aged by smoke, willbe closed out for CASH 


REGARDLESS of PRICE, 


to make room for fresh goods. 
Those living within 200 miles cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity. 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co,, 


156 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


: In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operateit. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
PEELLLELLLLLIGLAELLLLLLLILIS 

a week can be made 
$12.00 T0 $35.0 working for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces— 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of good character will find this an excep— 
tional opportunity for profitable employment. Spare 


hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 11th and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. . 
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Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers.. 


Two sizes. 
ae Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Bostom 


25 January 1894 ' 
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“The Congregationalist” SERVICES 
No. 7 


Days of Thy Youth 


Especially adapted for use on 


NUNDAY, 4 FEBRUARY 


the church celebration of Christian 
Endeavor Day. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60¢. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 
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“The Congregationalist” 
% SERVICES + 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 
3, Christmastide. 5=8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 
Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 
Youth, 8, The House of Our God (Nos. 5, 
6and7are nowready. No.8 will be issued 
Feb. 5). 10, Easter. 11-13, 
-EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 
12, Humility, 13, God in Nature, 14, The 
15, Children’s 


4, New Year. 


9, Passiontide. 


Way of Peace (Memorial). 


Sunday. 16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Sear 
“Boaro, ~" 34 


, TUITION, 
ES CLOTHING, 
3 Ss OOS 


Hamilton Sollee, Clinton, N. Y., guarantees the fulfillment of our offer: CEDA 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

38 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, 111; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O,. Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me, 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 


ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 31, 1894. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


_____WINSHIP’S — ems. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSION. 


Mr. A. E. Winship has arranged one of the most de- 
lightful California trips ever planned; price low; every- 
thing the best. The party will epeeieny: visit Riverside, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
José, Monterey, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Lead- 
ville, Glenwood Springs and Manitou. 


Address 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW DEPARTURE. | ates toon 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘Philips-Rock Island’”’ Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND RouTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you sbould use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

ILLIPS & CO., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA ws 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A pupular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 


Philadelphia every 


The following letter ‘fron M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL 


allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with paths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
New Turkish and Russian 
illustrated circular 


IN COLLEGE =S% 
AMT ON cn SEMA 


BS oer mrewetwa 


and all remedial agents. 
pvtas. 


Send for 


, Pres’t ov 
INE MFG: Co: REED allomen 


I fully indorse the offer made by you to give $2,000 as a premium for the largest sale of your product, to be the 
means of procuring an education for a young man at Hamilton College, or a young woman at Houghton Semi, 
nary, and heartily commend your plan. I know your Cedarine to be an article of sterling merit, the officers of 
your Company to be responsible men, that they have d Moree with the Treasurer of Hamilton College funds 


tothe amount of $2,000, and that it willbe paidas agreed, 


Respectfully,M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, Pres’t. 


A liberal salary assured to any one who is willing. to work, and a college education free to the winner. 


Don’t delay, but write at once and secure territory. 
Send for pamphlet to 


It is important that you look into this plan AT ONCE, 


CEDARINE MFC. CO., BOX O, CLINTON, N. Y. 


ive Uid Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


{50 OTHER STYLES: 


Church Equipment. 


POSITIVELY 


Our New ORGAN noe PIANO BOOK. 
Colored Portraits, Special Offers, and 
full Particulars of a our famous 


L Sold to anyone at wholesale price, hen 
Gad, Cash or on Terms to Suit. 

ies : 6 Organs $27.50. Pianos $175.00. 
| Ks Write to. day for this VALUABLE BOOK.=@a 


CORNISH & CO. WASHMETON NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sellCA BR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
i y solicit LOOP etal 


\OHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and diet CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSfeesits... Boston. 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Meech SECO vy wares 


New York, N.Y. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


IMPROVED 


‘CHURCH CUSHIONS! 


(Can refer to over 1,000 churches, Send tor} 
samples and prices. i 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catglognes 
free. Please state wants. 
» WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 
#8 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Fair Awards, 


MONG the awards made by the Columbian Ex- 
position is one to 1. P. Frink, of 551 Pearl 
Street, New York, for Frink’s "Lmpre ved Re- 

flectors. This deviceis well known to most of our 
readers,and has been very largely adopted in halls, 
churches and picture galleries throughoutthecountry, 
where it has given universal satisfaction, and we are 
glad to be abln to record the award «f this prize by 
the World’s Co.umbian Mixpvsition as a recognition of 
the superiority of these reflectors.—<Architecture and 


BELLS. 


PUREST, BEST, 
INE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4Q2 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY & CO., 
WEST-TROY N.Y: 


= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ve LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANE AP TURING 


GHURG LS écrAts 


& mene fewer 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AN 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WcSHANE BEL! FOUNDER Y. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
rue VANDUZEN if Tut £0» an ee ores 
an n im. 

me auaCH Bl BELG, ‘EALS ANO CHIMES, 


Best Rotary Yoko, Wheel and Kriction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


Dy: 
a 


SW, 
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For Choirs. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


By W. O. Perkins. Just 
issued, with all the latest 
and best music for choirs. 


Very complete. $1.00. 
$9.00 a doz. not prepaid. 

3 llee- 
Trowbridge C%isn: 


One of the latest compila- 
| tions. Very comprehensive. 


75ce. $6.75 a doz. not pre- 
@ paid. 
HARTFORD Ciicx: 


By Irving Emerson; con- 
ewes taining more than 50 choir 

pieces. Excellent music, not too _ intri- 

cate. 75e. $6.75 a doz. not prepaid. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


ains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 CEnTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success.- Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOO MOWSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. ‘ 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. A 
FAMOUS WIOLINISTS A little paniphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 25 CenTs. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 5 

»*Send ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor,‘containing 
music fox Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATL—NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


~ Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL’ HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moony, Rey. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5and 6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 


Excelsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify Large Type” or ‘‘Hacelsior’’ in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HyMns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 
JUST ISSUED. 
F.N, Peloubet, B.D, 


ELECT SONGS No.2, “isa 


330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. Those who have used SELECT Songs No.1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 

Cloth, $40.60 per 100 Copies by Express. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A.S. 
W. G. LonG & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”’— Athenzum. 


COMPILED BY 


The Congregationalist 


Boe at any news 

stand, a copy of THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
and see if you can find in it any 
article or page which does not 
interest you. The advances in 
science are so many-sided, and 
their practical applications so 
numerous, that no intelligent 
person can continue long fo 
ignore them without positive 
detriment. 


Sold everywhere, so cents a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 


WIGER !”’ 


A tale of 
India and the 


“TIGER! | 


ee) SHIMON 28 0} 


RUDYARD 


zs published in the 


February ST. NICHOLAS 


KIPLING | 
Evervbody is talking about these wonderful stor s 
of Kipliig’s that are now appearing in £T Nicu- 
oLas.. Try this one. ‘The February Sr. NicHoLas 
costs 25 certs at all news-stands.. New sukscribers 
beginning with January can have November end 
Dec*mber numbers free, begin the volume ard vet 
all of Kinling’s stories, with Mark Twain’s ‘*Tom 
Sawver Abroad,” etc. Price $3.00. THE CentTuRY < 
¢ Co., publishers, 33 East 17th Street, New York. * 


~ SA ARRARRAARAR NAAR nn rennet 


NOW READY—THE FEBRUARY PART OF 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


ESET OAS GES 

The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of a 
NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled ‘* UN- 
CLAIMED,” besides NEw MUSIC, EMBROIDERY 
DESIGNS, Etc. The most complete magazine for ladies 
published. 

Price, 3© cents; yearly #4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 

83and 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
(&- Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 

or Domestic. 


“IN HIS NAME,” 


SERIES (No. 1) 
Our New Sunday School Book 


PRICE 35 CENTS (stamps) per copy (postpaid) 
3.60 per dozen, &25.00 per 100. 


Send for sample (stamps) and examine. 
ADDRESS 


The Emma Pitt Publishing Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY 


166 Pages; 71 Illustrations. 


A TRANSPLANTED BOY. A Story. By Con- 
STANCE Fxnrmore Wootson. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepiry. 

LORD BYRON AND THE GREEK PATRIOTS. 
By Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. With Por- 
traits of Lord Byron, Prince Mavrocordato, 
and Odysseus, from old prints. ; 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. A Story. By 
Ricuarp Harpine Davis. With 3 Ilustra- 
tions by Crrrrorp CARLETON. 

A MASTERPIECE OF DIPLOMACY. A Farce. 
By W. D. Howstts. With 6 Illustrations 
by Aubert KE. Sterner. 

IN THE SIERRA MADRE WITH THE PUNCH- 
ERS. By Frepertc Remineron. With 8 Il, 
lustrations by the Author. 

AN ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS. A Story. 
By Witu1am McLennan, With an Ilustra- 
tion by C.-S. Rrmnnart. 

WALKING STICKS. By Samurt H. Scuppmr. 
With 11 Illustrations. 

VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. III. IN THE 
LITTLE CHURCH DOWN THE STREET. 
By Branper Marrnews. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by W. T. Smeprry. 

IN TENEBRAS. A Parable. 
Py.e. 

THE - MAN -THAT- DRAWS - THE - HANDCART. 
A Story. By Epwarp EGGLEsTon, 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. X. A BAR 
OF IRON. By R. R. Bowker. With 10 Il- 
lustrations. 

A SINGING-STUDENT IN LONDON. By Jean 
Forsytu. 

THE FLOWER OF DEATH. A Story. By 
Fraver Scorr Mines. 

TRILBY. AStory. By Grorez pu Maurier. 
Part IJ. Illustrated by the Author. 

EDITOR’S STUDY, by Cuartes DupLey WarR- 
NER. ; 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by THomas Netson Pace and other 
humorous sketches. 


LITERARY NOTES, by Laurence Hurron. 


By Howarp 


Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Second Edition Ready This Week. 


My Life and Times 


By Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. Profusely illus- 
trated, price $2.50. 


“A strong personality, a romantic career, 
and memorable times—these are the three 
ingredients in this notable book. Dr.Ham- 
lin tells his story with great frankness, 
and has aright so to tell it. Few men have © 
abetterright. . . . Thisisa good book for 
missionaries, ministers, students, econo- 
mists, Americans, boys, and, in fact, al- 
mosteverybody,toread. Itisfullofanee- | 
dote, a distinct and strong personality, a 
vivid memory, a kindly spirit, and love of 
work for all human kind — instructive, 
entertaining and interesting.’ —Literary 
World. 


‘The story told by this remarkable man 
is of fascinating interest in its form as 
well as in its subject matter. The style is 
bright, racy and full of every pleasing 
element. Anecdote, bits of conversation, 
personal experiences and aims, and 
glimpses of public life and diplomacy 
are mingled in a narrative whichgholds 
the attention from beginning to end. It 
is‘ equally interesting to the secular 
reader and to the missionary worker. 
There is no dullness in it. No one will 
sleep over its pages. The book has a 
wealth of good in it for all who read.” 
—Publie Opinion. 

‘The book is a contribution to history, 


and should be read by everybody.”— The 
Beacon. 


“Dr. Hamlin’s career is full of interest 
from a romantic point of view and full 
of inspiration from the view-point of the 
Christian lover of his fellowman.’’—The 
Interior. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Our great 


A $4.00 Bible 9u:,2rat 1894 


“The Congregationalist” Teach- 
e7r’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
seriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


orwe { ye Congregationalist for one 


We offer 


it FREE $6 


oter year (to an old or new subseriber) 
and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 


~g type, the best “ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s. Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 
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Also { 


Ow 


“Tam highly pleased with the amount and variety of the 
Bible, as well as with the durable and handsome style im 
which it is gotten up.’—Portland, Me. 


There should be a CHURCH CLUB 
in every Congregational church. Write for partic- 
ulars. Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, 
$10.00. On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 

A Western pastor writes: 

“ My son is now in his first pastorate, saving ali he can out 
of his salary for future expenses at the Seminary. I am 
anxious that he should see the Congregationalist every week, 
for 1 know of no other weekly that will be of so much service 
in many ways. He cannot afford to subscribe himself and 1 
am hardly in a position to do so for him, yet if you will 
kindly let me know the lowest rate at which he can be supplied 
for a year Iwill try to send you the cash. My own copy is 
too precious to part with. TI file also for reference.’’ 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos.5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; (Nos.5, 6 and 7 
are now ready, No.8 will be issued Feb. 5.) 9, 
Passiontide; 10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EBVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12, Humility; 18, 
God in Nature; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial) ; 
15, Children’s Sunday ; 16, National. 

Service No. 7 is peculiarly adapted to the use of 
churches in connection with the observance of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day (Feb. 2). A Sunday evening 
service, Feb. 4, with this order of worship can be 
made unusually interesting. No.7 is perhaps the 
best service thus far issued in the series. 


“ They grow in favor with each new issue and are by far 
superior to any predecessor.”’—Portland, Ore. 

* We used your Thanksgiving Service, very greatly to the 
interest of our worship on that day. I propose to use the 
Congregationalist Services about once a month through the 
year.”—No. Amherst, Mass. 

“ Have used all your Services thus far and they are highly 
appreciated. Hoping they will continue to grow in favor, 

am, etc.”’—Mystic, Ct. 

“ Your Services have been received with enthusiasm by the 
congregation of this First Church of York, Me.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


Orders for the Handbook continue to exceed those 
of last year, indicating a growing appreciation of 
the little manual on the part of the churches and a 
more general adoption of its prayer meeting sched- 
ule this year than ever before. 

“ The Handbook indispensable.”’— Ohio. 


_% OuR HOME [IISSIONARY FUND. *& 


Two interesting letters from contributors to this 
fund are given below: 


Please find inclosed five dollars ($5.00) for the 
Home Missionary Fund. I enjoy the paper so much 
myself 1 want to help some one else to have it. 


Inclosed find check for $10 from ‘The Endeavor 
Missionary Society,’ Sharon, Ct., for your Home 
Missionary Fund. We cannot think of any more 
delightful way of spending this amount of money 
than by giving some home missionaries your excel- 
lent paper fora year. Please send it to those most 
in need of aid in this direction. 


And here is what a recipient of the paper writes: 


Iacknowledge my deep appreciation for the help 
derived from the Congregationalist in 1893. Nearly 
all my preparation for S.S.and prayer meetings 
were from my bible, Webster’s Dictionary and the 
Congregationalist. Lam only a missionary—thank 
God—with a $600 salary and six in family and could 
not have spared a dollar last year, and I beg pardon 
for referring to this, l only do so to show how much 
more you have assisted me by sending the paper 
than you know of. I do not know that I am to re- 
ceive it for 94, but one thing I do know—I intend to 
try to get some of my people to subscribe, and if I 
am left out I can borrow. 1 do not see how I can do 
without it. If Ican get a few subscribers I will 
supplement my salary ar d enlighten my people. The 
great need of Congregational congregations on this 
coast is to bein touch with New England Congrega- 
tionalism, and I know of no better way to supply the 
need than to put the Congregationalist in circulation 
1m each church, ‘ 


Boston Thursday 25 January 1894 


HE news of the sudden death of 
President Shafer of Wellesley Col- 
lege comes with a painful shock to 

the many friends of that institution and 
to those everywhere who are interested 
in the higher education of women. She 
possessed rare powers of administration, 
and her plans were so clearly conceived 
and practical that she inspired confidence in 
their fulfillment. While her personality was 
never made prominent, it pervaded the col- 
lege and gave it both dignity in its work 
and the inspiration for worthy and high 
scholarship. She won first the respect and 
confidence and then the affection of her 
pupils. She cultivated in the college, per- 
haps unconsciously, certainly with rare suc- 
cess, an atmosphere of unaffected cordiality 
among the students, which made every visitor 
feel at home and which gave an impression 
of quiet earnestness and unity of aim among 
all connected with the college. She had ex- 
ceptional intellectual powers, with large and 
well-defined views on educational subjects, 
and her influence was felt for good in cir- 
cles beyond the college. By inheritance, 
training and experience she ‘possessed .a 
beautiful and symmetrical Christian char- 
acter. Perhaps the best proof of the high 
service she has given to Wellesley College 
will be the steadfastness with which, notwith- 
standing her death, its work will continue 
through the plans she has inaugurated and 
established. 


Sixteen young people of a-small New 
Hampshire town are absent from home, 
either in academy or college or engaged in 
teaching, Thirteen of them are members 
of the Congregational church in that town. 
This suggests several things worth consid- 
ering, among the at interest in higher 
education largely centers in these country 
churches; that from them go forth a large 
proportion of the teachers of the land; that 
the beneficent influence of these churches 
extends far beyond the limits of the towns 
in which they are placed; and that the best 
interests of the country require the main- 
tenance of these churches, whose strength 
is impaired through the service they render 
to the public in sending their choicest mem- 
bers to be students and teachers in other 
places. 


The New York Kvening Post still repeats 
its misleading identification of the revolu- 
tion in Hawaii with the missionaries and 
the friends of missions in America, de- 
clares again that the missionaries have 
robbed the Hawaiians, asserts that ‘after 
seventy years of work among the heathen 
the heathen are nearly all dead,’’ which is 
quite true, nearly all of the 34,000 living 
Hawaiians being at least nominally Chris- 
tians, and proceeds to say that the mission- 
aries ‘tare loadly denouncing the survivors 
and holding them up to the contempt of 
mankind,’’ which is a libel and seems, upon 
its repetition in cold blood, like a libel for 
the love of it. ' Incidentally it falls into the 
curious blunder of saying that the Hawaiian 
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revolutionary government ‘‘is the first ever 
established abroad by American arms or 
influence.’’ Has the editor forgotten Li- 
beria? Thatitis easier to convert savages 
to Mohammedanism than to a high grade 
of Christianity we do not deny. It is al- 
ways easier to get men up a mound than up 
a mountain. But the Hvening Post cannot 
seriously expect us to thresh out the old 
straw of Canon Taylor’s book at this late 
day. All right-minded Christians will con- 
sider carefully suggestions from experts, or 
from impartial observers, bearing on the 
methods of missionary work, but the editor 
of the Evening Post is evidently neither ex- 
pert nor impartial. 


THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

A year ago-this week the great bishop 
of the Episcopal churches of Massachu- 
setts, up to that time intensely and joy- 
fully absorbed in the activities of this life, 
was, at a moment’s notice, summoned to 
leave them all and to enter upon the 
higher service of the life immortal. We 
all recall the widespread lamentations, and 
how the chief note in the universal plaint 
was due to the thought that a beloved 
leader had been cut off in the full vigor of 
his power and ere his influence had, as it 
seemed, reached its zenith. A year has 
sped by, and we are now at a point where 
we can estimate, to some extent, the perma- 
nent influence of Phillips Brooks and find 
what compensation we may for our per- 
sonal Joss in thinking how, since his death, 
he has continued to bless individuals and 
the world at large. 

The mere fact that immediately after his 
death there was a great demand for his 
picture and for his writings would not be 
so significant, for that often happens when 
a man prominent in church and state passes 
away, but the striking thing is that all the 
year through the photographers and book- 
sellers report a steady sale of the quite 
numerous reproductions of the bishop’s 
familiar features and of literature in any 
way relating to him. At the time of the 
holiday trade this popular desire was natur- 
ally more apparent, being stimulated by the 
appearance of additional books by or about 
him, such as his letters of travel, the sixth 
volume of his sermons, the Phillips Brooks 
Year Book and the republication, in attract- 
ive form, of his Christmas poems. They 
made acceptable and favorite gifts, and it 
was noticeable then, as it was all through 
the year, that the demand for them repre- 
sented various phases of religious belief 
and all classes in the community. 

But aside from this indication of con- 
tinued appreciation of the great preacher 
no one can have moved about much among 
religious assemblages or read with any 
thoroughness the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the year without being struck with 
the frequent references to him. We have 
attended a number of young people’s prayer 
meetings in different places and we have 
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been surprised at the frequency with which 
the young men and women in the course of 
their remarks alluded to or quoted him. 
They did this uniformly with some word of 
testimony to the help which they had re- 
ceived from his character and his words. 

When we pass from these individual com- 
memorations of him to those signs in the 
corporate life of society that he is still a 
factor and a force in present movements, 
we have but to note every concrete instance 
of a widening charity between Christians 
and a deeper interest in the progress of 
the race. For these were the ends for 
which he labored, and his soul must still 
rejoice in every assemblage where, as at 
the Parliament of Religions, unity is sought 
in the midst of diversity. It must also add 
to the joy of the heavenly life for him to 
witness the progress of every Christian en- 
terprise which seeks the recovery and the 
redemption of the fallen, To what extent 
the leaven of catholicity is permeating the 
body to which he belonged we will not 
venture to pronounce here, but we cannot 
doubt that in the choice of his successors 
both in the Trinity pulpit and in the bish- 
opric deference was paid to what would 
have been his wish. Moreover, at the recent 
Episcopal Church Congress in New York 
there were many utterances which accorded 
with his spirit and his outlook upon the 
pressing problems of the hour. ; 

It is well on this the first anniversary of 
his death to note these things. We often 
mecurn because the bravest and the worthi- 
est are so soon forgotten when they die. 
The ranks close up and the world moves on 
without them—so we say. But it is not 
really so, and the way in which the world 
continues to love and revere Phillips Brooks 
is the conclusive disproof of the notion. 
We are not likely to have in our day so con- 
spicuous an instance of enduring fame and, 
influence, but what is true of him-is only 
less strikingly true of every life which, like 
his, was swayed by great Christian motives 
and ideals. Every noble cause which is to- 
day helping to uplift the world owes its 
present momentum to the sacrifices. and 
labors of those who toiled in its behalf in 
the years that are gone. We all stand on 
the shoulders of those who have preceded 
us, without whose consecrated toil we could 
never accomplish the tasks committed unto 
us. Our dear and sacred dead are still 
with us. The fragrance and beauty of their 
lives have been woven into the very tissue 
of our own. The work which they did for 
Christ and for men will outlast the hills. 

God’s way after allis best. As long as he 
was needed here Phillips Brooks lived to 
bless multitudes by his presence and his 
words. And now that he has entered upon 
that experience for which his mighty soul so 
often yearned, he is still potent in the world. 
So is every good man who has gone to his 
reward. So may we be when God calls us 
home. 


WHAT ARE “INVITING” FIELDS? 


The willingness of many pastors to con- 
sider new fields of labor has had striking 
illustration of late. We published, Dec. 14, 
an article entitled Four Inviting Fields, and 
depicting the attractive opportunities in cer- 
tain rural parishes now unsupplied with 
ministers. The exact location of these 
fields was not specified. Inquiries at once 
began to arrive at this office concerning 
these places, accompanied usually by a re- 
quest to be put in communication with the 
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writer of the article. Thus far as many as 
thirty such inquiries have been made, and 
the number is not more surprising than the 
places from which they came. New Hamp- 
shire and Utah are the limits east and west, 
while District of Columbia on the south and 
Wisconsin and Michigan on the north bound 
the lines in those directions. A few are old 
men, several are without charge, but quite 
a number are young and desirous of leaving 
their present pastorates for some cause and 
willing to help solve the problem of the 
country town. 

We suspect that this manifestation of 
interest in these parishes may be partly due 
to the form in which their attractiveness 
was described, and it bas been suggested 
that if the writer of the article referred to 
would set forth the advantages of the 
churches which his correspondents are now 
serving they might never think of leaving 
them; not that our contributor exaggerated, 
but in the matter of parishes, as in other 
things, a good deal depends on the way in 
which we look at them. At any rate, we 
are glad to report that there is a fair pros- 
pect of securing good men for the fields 
described. 

In this connection we recall an interest- 
ing incident. Several years ago a small 
church appealed to us for a pastor. The 
fact was not disguised that the organiza- 
tion was not a strong one, but the oppor- 
tunities of the field were portrayed in a way 
that would influence a consecrated man who 
was ready to work. Upon investigation we 
found that the place did offer an encourag- 
ing opportunity of service, considering its 
size and location, and, without naming it, 
we called attention to its needs in the hope 
that the right man would be forthcoming. 
One of the first letters of response came 
from a minister without charge, who related 
at length the grounds of his dissatisfaction 
with his previous charge and expressed his 
ardent desire to throw his entire energy 
into just such a field as we had described. 
Delighted that so soon a man had arisen 
for the emergency, we forwarded to him 
the name of the church in question. Judge 
of our disappointment—and his—when the 
fact transpired that it was the very church 
which he had been serving only a few 
months before. or 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Two articles have just been printed in re- 
gard to this famous political partnership of 
Germany, Austria and Italy—onea letter by 
W. J. Stillman, in the Nation of Jan. 11, 
the other acontribution to the January Fort- 
nightly by E. B. Lanin—which deserve gen- 
eral attention. Mr. Stillman, who has long 
been a resident of Rome, combats the the- 
ory that Italy’s membership in the Triple 
Alliance has been the cause of her present 
financial crisis, and claims that her union 
with Germany and Austria has enabled her 
to get on with a smaller army and less ex- 
penditure for military and naval purposes 
than she otherwise must have found inevi- 
table and now would have to incur were the 
Triple Alliance to be severed. He declares 
that the chief gain of the two northern pow- 
ers has been Austria’s security against an 
attack from the South in case of a war be- 
tween herself and Russia, and that Italy 
never has been expected to enter aggres- 
sively into such a possible campaign. He 
also enumerates several other causes—ex- 
cessive railway construction, an overgrown 
public service, reckless speculation, the abo- 
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lition of remunerative taxes, ete.—as the 
true and sufficient causes of the present 
Italian distress. The substance of his con- 
tention as to the Triple Alliance is that Italy 
does not, and should not, desire to with- 
draw from it. 

Mr, Lanin takes a broader view of affairs. 
He claims that the alliance of Italy has 
ceased to be of any great value to Germany 
and Austria, that Italy is almost hopelessly 
bankrupt and that she can avoid bankruptcy 
only by surrendering her place among the 
great powers, that recent events prove that 
universal suffrage is certain to become a 
fact soon in Austria and will be followed by 
the withdrawal of that country from the 
Triple Alliance without regard to the other 
parties to it, and that Germany is too much 
harassed by internal difficulties to prevent 
this outcome. 
ship of Europe has passed from the Triple 
Alliance to France and Russia, that England 
has been ignored dangerously and that her 
only means of maintaining her present im- 
portance among the nations is to eome 
promptly and formally to the aid ef the 
Triple Alliance, loaning Italy money eneugh © 


to put her upon her feet again and thus 


making it worth while for Germany and 
Austria to continue the Alliance and make 
it quadruple by including England. 

Mr. Lanin appears to assume several 
points which still need to be proved; for ex- 
ample, that Austria no longer needs the se- 
curity on the South which alliance with 
Italy affords and to which the advocates of 
universal suffrage in Austria cannot be in- 
different, and that the 1ecent apparent draw- 
ing together of France and Russia ameunts 
to an actual political union for offense and 
defense. But whatever may be true about 
these matters, it certainly looks as if suffi- 
cient financial aid can be obtained by Italy 
only from England, if from any source, and 
as if much advantage might accrue te Eng- 
land from the uuion with the Triple Alli- 
ance which he suggests, England is now 
passing through one of her periodical scares 
about the comparative weakness of her 
army and especially her navy. The wonder 
is not that they occur but that they result 
in so little. Her army is small, is scattered 
over the whole world, is largely composed 
of inferior material, and is officered by men 
who, although of undoubted bravery, pos- 
sess absolutely no military experience gained 
in conflict with large, well-disciplined ar- 
mies such as those of the continental na- 
tions. Her navy contains many unsatisfac- 
tory ships and is not large enough, even in- 
cluding these, to protect her colonies and 
fight those of France and Russia together. 


Mr. Lanin argues with much force that 
the one formidable enemy of England is 
Russia; that Russia means to grasp India 
and as soon as possible, even at the cost of 
war; that the English navy could do little 
to check her, evenif France were not to take 
part actively with her; and that England’s 
only safety lies in actually dismembering 
Russia, which must be done on land and 
cannot be accomplished except by such aid 
as the members of the present Triple Alli- 
ance could afford. He may be something 
of an alarmist, but there is force enough in 
his utterances to set all students of political 
history to thinking seriously. Certainly the 
probability of a great European war be- 
fore long has increased gravely within six 
The situation in any one of half a 
dozen European nations may prove the ac- 
tual cause of it, but the condition of Italy is 
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the most ominous today, both in itself and 
in its possibility of causing international 
complications. Americans have great cause 
for gratitude in the fact that we need not be 
embroiled. 


HOW CAN COMMON LIFE BE 
GODLIKE? 


It is not the brilliant parterres of color in 
the flower garden which give its chief value 
toafarm. They are striking and beautiful 
but far inferior in importance to the acres 
devoted to raising vegetables, the meadows 
reserved for mowing, the pastures set apart 
for grazing or even the rough wood-lots 
which yield regularly their cords of fuel for 
the home or the market. So it is not the 
showy, exceptional events of life which de- 
termine principally its character and influ- 
ence, but rather the spirit and aim which 
the performance of the often monotonous 
round of ordinary duties exhibits. Indeed, 
it is only rarely that he who fails to show 
fidelity in these proves to possess the en- 
ergy, skill and good sense which emergen- 
cies peculiarly demand. 

All this is according to the divine will 
and plan. Everybody instinctively distrusts 
a religion which does not shape and rule, at 
least so far as the evident motives behind 
them go, the common things of life andisa 
religion of Sunday and the house of God 
alone. The Almighty has caused human 
life to consist chiefly of comparatively in- 
conspicuous matters and has bidden us dig- 
nify and ennoble them by illustrating in 
them our devotion to Him. Thisisas merci- 
ful on His part as it is wise. Most men or 
women cannot do great things but must live 
always on the level plane of ordinary life. 
There, however, every one, no matter how 
humble, feeble or poor, can shine by loving 
loyalty to God in what we call little things. 
Thus each of us has as fair and full an 
opportunity to honor God and win His ap- 
proval as any one else. 

Common life thus becomes Godlike when 
God’s appreciative interest in it is compre- 
hended and the honest effort is made habit- 
ually to sanctify it by living as we have 
reason to believe that Jesus would live if 
He were here in the flesh and in circum- 
stances like our own. It must not be for- 
gotten, also, that the most uneventful 
career, though outwardly it may appear 
actually insipid, is somewhat unlike every 
other, because of our inherent differences 
of individuality. God has implanted in 
everybody something of His own nature 
and common life becomes Godlike as fast 
and as far as this inborn likeness is given 
room for development and is cultivated. It 
is only the morally blind, the stupid or the 
sorely depressed who seriously doubt that 
common life can be Godlike. It becomes 
such whenever and to the degree in which 
it reveals the divine Spirit at work in a 
human heart. 

ie ee 

This is a time when many church elections 
occur, and when the importance of faithful- 
ness on the part of church officials may be per- 
tinently emphasized. In some respects, how- 
ever, the faithfulness of ex-officers, whether 
voluntarily retiring or retired, is even more 
important. Too often those who never missed 
a service nor failed in a duty while in office 
become remiss as soon as relieved of their re- 
sponsibility. Such action is unfortunate. Jt 
raises a question concerning their former faith- 
fulness. Was it for Christ or self? Was it 
spiritual or official? Their previous exhorta- 
tions to faithfulness return as a bewildering 
echo. Retiring officers by loyalty to their suc- 
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cessors, by cheerful acquiescence and co-opera- 
tion in others’ plans, by faithfulness in their 
private positions, can often do as much to 
forward Christ’s cause as when they were 
leaders. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The witnesses before the Senate commit- 
tee investigating Hawaiian affairs have been 
Hon. J. L. Stevens, the ex-minister who is 
charged with having compromised the na- 
tional honor by his acts, Prof. William B. 
Oleson of Worcester, whose contributions 
to our columns have made bis views known 
in advance, and several of the naval officers 
on duty in Hawaii during the past year. 
Their testimony, with one exception, has 
not been favorable to Mr. Blount’s veracity 
or to the tenability of the argument of the 
administration. Any real debate upon the 
question in Congress is shut off until after 
the vote on the Wilson bill in the House 
and the report by the special committee in 
the Senate. Another bit of correspondence 
was sent to the House on the 20th, in which 
is revealed the strained situation in Hono- 
lulu, 
letter to Minister Willis, which virtually 
charged him with duplicity and responsi- 
bility for whatever terror and anxiety the 
people of Honolulu had undergone since 
his advent, in that he never frankly declared 
the pelicy of the United States respecting 
the use of force in making its desires effect- 
ive. Finally, he requested Minister Willis 
to state definitely just what he was author- 
ized to do. President Dole, in this letter, 
showed less diplomacy and more indigna- 
tion than any of his other papers have re- 
vealed. He made grave charges that gave 
Mr. Willis a right to demand specific proof, 
which he did ina reply written immediately. 
Two days later President Dole answered, 
stating that the receipt of a copy of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s special message to Con- 
gress revealed the intention of the adminis- 
tration and made any further correspondence 
unnecessary, however, if Mr. Willis. still 
desired the specifications, he was ready to 
furnish them. Mr, Willis then gavé Presi- 
dent Dole an opportunity to withdraw his 
letter of Dec. 27, but President Dole de- 
clinedtodothis. Then Mr. Willis reaffirmed 
his desire to have proof given of the charges 
made against him, and up to Jan. 5 had 
had no reply from President Dole. 


Mr. Willis, in his letter to Secretary 
Gresham, accompanying this official. corre- 
spondence, says that he felt that President 
Dole’s criticisms were directed not at him 
personally but at President Cleveland, 
hence should be qualified or absolutely 
withdrawn, for he says that the instructions 
of President Cleveland to him have been 
strictly followed, or if departed from at all 
it has been in favor of ‘‘ the beneficiaries of 
our wrongdoing.’’ The inference is accu- 
rate. Mr. Willis has the word of the Presi- 
dent that in all he has done he has simply 
followed orders. Whatever the verdict of 
history upon this affair may be, Mr, Willis 
will incur only so much credit or discredit 
as attaches to aninstrument. The situation 
in Hawaii is strained and yet much less so 
than during the terrible suspense of Christ- 
mas week, when, though nominally friendly, 
Mr. Willis was most hostile to the pro- 
visional government. The men competent 
to create a constitution and, framework: of 
government are said to be at work upon it. 
Financially and morally the forces in con- 
trol are stronger than ever before. In any 
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construction of a state there the leaders will 
have to solve a complex problem respecting 
suffrage. Lessons from the experience of 
the United States and Japan’s present plight 
itis to be hoped will not be lost. So unfit 
to pass laws and determine the policy of 
state have the representatives of the Japan- 
ese people shown themselves during the 
years that have intervened since the Diet 
was created, that of late the emperor and 
cabinet, exercising a power wisely retained, 
have done little save proroguing the par- 
liament and refusing to sanction the pas- 
sionate clamor of the people. Some of 
Japan’s best friends freely say that her 
suffrage policy is twenty-five years too pre- 
vious. 


The letter from Senator Voorhees to Sec- 
retary Carlisle, which preceded the latter’s 
official proposition to issue bonds—to which 
reference is made in our Business Outlook— 
is a humiliating confession of the inability 
of the party in power to legislate safely 
when national credit is imperiled. Left 
without any option, Secretary Carlisle was 
compelled to take refuge in a forced and 
possibly illegal interpretation of powers con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the act of 1875, which law explicitly re- 
ferred to the resumption of specie payments, 
and only by perversion of plain intent can 
be made to justify the use of the gold paid 
for the new bonds in the payment of the 
current expenses of the government, which 
use unquestionably is contemplated by Mr. 
Carlisle. While itis true that conservative 
sentiment in the North and East is disposed 
to refrain from criticising the Secretary of 
the Treasury for his exercise of authority, 
there are those who deny his right and 
oppose any such method of raising money, 
and a combination of Populists and Knights 
of Labor has begun legal proceedings in the 
District of Columbia courts to enjoin Mr. 
Carlisle from proceeding. Moreover, the 
House committee has decided to report 
adversely upon the plan, and there is dan- 
ger that when the matter comes before the 
House the proposition of Mr. Bland to coin 
the seigniorage may be substituted. Be the 
outcome what it may, it is beyond dispute 
that as a tactical partisan blunder—none 
the less so because inevitable—the bond 
issue will weaken Democracy in the South 
and West. 


The introduction of a bill pensioning Con- 
federate soldiers who also served in the 
Mexican or the War of 1812 will afford an 
opportunity of testing the temper of Con- 
gress upon two points, viz., the duty of dis- 
couraging treason and conserving the inter- 
ests of the taxpayer. The latter meanwhile 
possibly can extract some satisfaction from 
the statement that the amount estimated as 
necessary next year for payments to pen- 
sioners is only $150,000,000, an outlook due 
partly to the rapidly diminishing number of 
veterans and partly to the discoveries of the 
present administration respecting the frauds 
of pension agents and their tools. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s veto of the bill granting 
authority to a corporation of capitalists to 
construct a bridge over the Hudson River 
between Hoboken and New York City em- 
bodies the convictions of those most vitally 
interested in the shipping industry of the 
metropolis, and at the same time it frus- 
trates for a time the plans of the great rail- 
roads for securing an entrance for passen- 
gers and freight in the heart of the great 
city. The company, when chartered by the 
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Legislature of New York, proposed to build 
a bridge without piers. It induced Con- 
gress to agree to the erection of piers in the 
great highway of commerce. Is the lobby 
responsible for this? The question is none 
the less pertinent because of the wise veto. 
The nomination of Hon. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham of New York City as successor to the 
late Justice Blatchford on the National Su- 
preme Bench, while it shows Mr. Cleve- 
land’s tenacity and desire to fight the sen- 
ators from New York State, is not a wise 
act. Factional contests should not be al- 
Towed to enter in any such serious duty. 


Ohio, Kansas and Iowa have had lynch- 
ings within two weeks. Governor McKin- 
ley of Ohio, when waited upon by a depu- 
tation of negroes from the Ohio Legislature, 
pledged his word that if the Grand Jury of 
Adams County failed to indict and prose- 
cute promptly all responsible for the lynch- 
ing of the negro then he would personally 
see to it that justice is done. Inasmuch as 
many well-known citizens participated in 
the lynching, it will be interesting to see 
the outcome. Ohio has been wont to hurl 
stones at Georgia and Mississippi in the past. 
Can she do it in the future? The truth 
of the matter is that the whole nation needs 
a good, generous dose of iron and lime— 
viz., respect for law and order, and the day 
has about passed when the North pot can 
call the South kettle black. 


The deplorable results of any such cru- 
sade as the American Protective Association 
is engaged in have been seen in Missouri 
and Wisconsin during the past week. There 
are ways of combating error that are legiti- 
mate and others that are illegitimate. A 
man can become indecent in attacking in- 
decency, and immoral in fighting immoral- 
ity; the West has many and the East not a 
few men and women who are making a pro- 


fession of and a living by trading upon the’ 


credulity of a well-intentioned but much 
misled following. Two such last week felt 
the violence of angry Roman Catholic mobs, 
and one of them, we are glad to say, is to 
be given an opportunity to prove in court 
the truth or falsity of his assertions respect- 
ing the unchastity of the nuns in a neigh- 
boring convent. Thank God, the old riots 
in our great cities on March 17 are a thing 
of the past, and no one can look without 
indignation upon the creation or renewal of 
old feuds in the villages and towns of the 
Interior and West, and yet such a result is 
inevitable if the A. P. A. continues to flour- 
ish there as it has during the past five years. 


The work of the National Divorce Reform 
League is such that it is difficult to estimate 
or summarize the extent of its influence each 
year. Yetno one looking over the annual 
report just rendered by its secretary, Rey. 
S. W. Dike, can fail to see that, through its 
official literature, through the lectures given 
by its secretary and through its pressure 
brought to bear upon legislators, it is render- 
ing a great benefit to society, the family and 
the individual, and is deserving of adequate, 
generous financial support. From the col- 
location of facts found in the annual report, 
it is pleasant to learn that the drift of legis- 
lation, especially in the West, where most 
needed, is toward making both marriage 
and divorce more difficult. During the year 
eleven States have joined the eight previ- 
ously enlisted and appointed commissions 
on uniform legislation. The commissioners 
met in Milwaukee last fall and delegated 
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the important subject of uniform marriage 
and divorce legislation to acommittee, which 
is now at work. Thanks to the stimulus 
of this society and the hearty co-operation 
of the European bureaus of Jabor statistics 
and our own national and some of the State 
bureaus, the material for a scientific study 
of the great problem is much more abundant 
than it formerly was, but at best it is meager 
and varies in uniformity. Much aid could 
be given in this direction by the United 
States. if our national census machinery 
could be made a permanent bureau and an 
opportunity given for slowly but surely get- 
ting at all the facts which are to be found 
in the material collected. It is an omen of 
better days that such institutions as Vassar 
and Smith Colleges, Cornell, Brown and 
Syracuse Universities, and Auburn, Colgate, 
Union and Boston University Theological 
Seminaries, and a university extension class 
in Norwich, Ct., have deemed it necessary 
to call upon an expert to instruct them on 
questions pertaining to the home and the 
family, viewed as factors in the social struc- 
ture and considered in the light of the evolu- 


‘tion of institutions. 


European thought centers upon Italy just 
now, for her future relations to Germany and 
Austria and her internal troubles affect in- 
timately the welfare of many more than 
those most directly concerned. Stern mar- 
tial law is succeeding in controlling the pas- 
sions of the peasantry in Sicily and Carrara, 
but only by a display of such preponderating 
force that the query has inevitably been 
suggested: If such an army is necessary to 
maintain order and loyalty within, how insig- 
nificant is the remnant left with which to de- 
fend the county from without? Now comes 
the startling charge that ‘Rudini, the late 
premier, was disloyal to the Triple Alliance 
idea, and was detected coquetting with 
Russia and France. The French House of 
Deputies has indulged in a characteristic 
somersault. First it gave preponderating 
majorities in favor of propositions intro- 
duced by socialists respecting the disposi- 
tion of the profits accruing from the re- 
cently authorized conversion of bonds. 
Then at the solicitation of the premier it 
gave quite as large majorities repealing 
the acts of a few minutes before. Such 
pliability is picturesque but can scarcely be 
reassuring, say, to Russia, supposed to be 
France’s indispensable ally. 


The debate in the German Reichstag has 
revealed the intense dissatisfaction of the 
South German states with the fiscal policy 
of Caprivi and the irritation that has come 
from the continued supremacy of Prussian 
conceptions of the burden of taxation to be 
borne by the empire. Hereafter Russian 
immigrants will not be able to enter upon 
and depart from German territory for the 
United States unless they can give proof of 
ability to comply with the new and stricter 
regulations that we have imposed; in other 
words, Germany is tired of having those 
whom we have rejected returned to her. 
Servia promises once more be to a live cen- 
ter of threatening possibilities, owing to the 
return of the ex-king, Milan. The Arme- 
nians of Turkey are reported to have suc- 
cessfully enlisted the sympathy of the 
United States minister, Mr. Terrell, in an 
effort to induce the sultan to suppress the 
persecutions of the Armenians by the Kurds. 
The Armenians in this country are at work 
framing petitions to President Cleveland for 
similar and kindred aid, From South Af- 
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rica Sir Cecil Rhodes, smarting somewhat 
under the lash of English criticism, again 
remarks that the British may lose South 
Africa for the same reason that they lost 
the American colonies. News of China’s 
inadequate reparation to the Swedish Mis- 
sion and the hollowness of the victory 
wrung from the empire has reached the 
world at last, and its true significance is 
described for our readers on page 121 by 
one who knows whereof he speaks. From 
the interior of Asia tidings of a terrible 
earthquake in Thibet last August have just 
come. Nine thousand square miles of ter- 
ritory were devastated and the Grand Lama 
and ecclesiastical headquarters of the Thi- 
betan Buddhists swept out of existence. 
From Afghanistan comes the welcome news 
that the amir has recently formally opened 
and given his official support to a system of 
industry housed in workshops and employ- 
ing European machinery, which he hopes 
will do much to civilize and benefit his 
people. India’s attempt to bolster up silver 
has been confessed a failure, and trade in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Hong-Kong and the Ori- 
ent is in a chaotie state. 


= 


IN BRIEF. 


The prominence of churches and Christians 
in the present efforts to relieve distress and 
destitution must bring to many a man now, if 
never before, a realization of the fact that 
there is no institution so deeply and perma- 
nently interested in suffering humanity as the 
church of Christ. 


" “ Assure yourselves that you shall never 
have the comfort of his friendship for whom 
you pray not.” So says a little book of deyo- 
tion written two centuries ago. There is in 
that sentence a whole volume of valuable ad- 
vice for gathering and cementing a circle of 
choice friends. 


“No great loss without some small gain.” 
At Lowell the hard times have affected the 
business ‘of the saioons to such an extent that — 
the property of one has been sold under sber- 
iff’s sale and attachments have been placed 
upon two others, while a fourth has recently 
been mortgaged for $3,000 and a number of 
other saloons have dismissed bartenders to 
reduce expenses. 


The Christian Endeavor topic for the week 
beginning Feb. 18 is For What Does Our De- 
nomination Stand? We would suggest to 
those who desire to prepare for the meeting in 
advance that as a compact statement of the 
subject nothing is better than Dexter's Hand- 
book of Congregationalism. A good but brief 
historical sketch is Huntington’s Outlines of 
Congregationalism. Every minister’s library 
ought to contain Dexter’s Congregationalism . 
as Seen in Its Literature and Walker’s Creeds 
and Platforms of Congrégationalism. 


One notable feature of the hard times has 
been the proportion of failures of firms whose 
assets have been larger than their liabilities. 
On the other hand, some firms have been do- 
ing a very large business on capital utterly dis- 
proportionate. For example, it is announced 
that the Guarantee Investment Company of 
Chicago has liabilities of $5,500,000, with good 
bonds amounting to $100,000 and $449 cash. 
A country whose laws permit men to do busi- 
ness with a capital of two per cent. of their in- 
debtedness will always be in danger of panics. 


From applications made to the Ministerial 
Bureau in the Congregational House it ap- 
pears that many students are persuaded to 
come to the Theological Seminary of Boston 
University by the expectation that they will 
be able to support themselves by preaching. 
Of course the Methodist Church to which they 
belong has very little to offer in this way, 
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as nearly aJl its pulpits are supplied. We 
fear that most of those candidates for the 
Methodist ministry who hope to find support 
from Congregational pulpits during their pre- 
paratory course will suffer disappointment, 
though our sister denomination has lost by 
these means some very good men who have 
been educated at its expense. 


Rey. Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg tendered, 
Dee. 4, 1893, his resignation as pastor of the 
American Chapel in Berlin, Germany. It is 
to take effect Sept. 1 of this year, or sooner, 
should another pastor be secured. Dr. Stuck- 
enberg has been for thirteen years connected 
with the American Chapel, and since June, 
1887, its pastor. He now purposes to return 
permanently to America. During his ministry 
much interest, in this country as well as in 
Berlin, has been aroused in the Christian work 
for Americans in that city. Some $40,000 have 
been raised to build a church, much of it by 
the devoted labors of Dr. and Mrs. Stucken- 
berg, and more is promised. The pastor and 
his wife are greatly beloved by the American 
colony in Berlin. 


These are anxious times for those who ad- 
minister our missionary societies. The anxie- 
ties of those who have charge of similar or- 
ganizations in other denominations are fully 
as great. The executive committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Union reports that of the 
$600,000 imperatively necessary for the year’s 
expenses the first eight months have brought 
only $62,178. The Presbyterian Board has re- 
ceived during eight months $243,023 toward 
annual appropriations amounting to $1,045,- 
496. In these times it is of the first impor- 
tance to maintain established organizations. 
New enterprises, with very rare exceptions, 
have slight claims on money which might 
otherwise be given to already crippled socie- 
ties, the fruits of whose labors are vanishing 
for want of support. 


It is significant that in the sharp debate in 
the House of Representatives on the tariff 
the burly ex-Speaker Reed and the gigantic 
Bourke Cochran both fell back upon divine 
providence to support their contentions. 
“Thank heaven,” said Mr. Reed, “the suc- 
cess, the good fortune and the prosperity of 
the laboring man does not depend on these 
men who rend theirshouts of praise, but upon 
the laws of the Lord God Omnipotent.” ‘My 
judgment,” said Mr. Cochran, ‘‘ is that every 
conclusion which the American people have 
reached in their history upon any great ques- 
tion has sooner or later come into direct con- 
junction and harmony with the laws of God.” 
The Protestant Republican and the Roman 
Catholic Democrat both recognize the validity 
of the decisions of the divine supreme court. 


We publish again in this issue the Appeal 
of the American Missionary Association in 
connection with the Sunday before the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln, Feb. 11. The asso- 
ciation is now over $70,000 behind in the sup- 
port of its work. The impending contraction 
of its missions would result in disasters all 
, along the line which it would take years to 
remedy. A leaflet has been printed by the as- 
sociation containing replies from various mis- 
sion fields, which show what the necessitated 
retrenchments would mean. It ought to be 
read everywhere. We earnestly hope that the 
hard times do not mean a needless retreat 
from fields where so much has been won. As 
one of the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the association said: ‘‘ Let the churches push 
the officers, the officers will push the workers, 
and the workers will push the work. Youcan- 
not take an intrenchment by a retrenchment.’ 


It is estimated that more than one-third of 
the inhabitants of Boston have been vacci- 
nated within the last few weeks. There is a 
great contrast between the present willing- 
_ness to undergo this treatment and the pop- 
ular opposition to it when it was first intro- 
duced into this city in 1721. In that year 
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there were 5,989 cases of smallpox in Boston, 
one in seven of them proving fatal. But those 
who advocated “ingrafting,’’ as it was then 
called, were assailed in pamphlets—there were 
no newspapers then to offer expression to the 
popular excitement—and threats of personal 
violence were freely uttered against those who 
advocated the novelty. It was strongly advo- 
cated by Rev. Cotton Mather of Boston, but a 
very popular sermon against it, aiming to 
show that Satan was the inventor of ingraft- 
ing, was reprinted in Boston from a London 
pamphlet. Its text was Job 2:7: ‘So Satan 
went forth from the presence of the Lord, and 
smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown.” 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
Recent Lecturers. 

One of the most interesting of the guests 
whom Boston has been delighted to wel- 
come this season is Sir J. William Dawson 
of Montreal, who finished last week at the 
Lowell Institute his course of six lectures 
on The Meeting Place of Geology and His- 
tory. He is one of the most devout as well 
as one of the most eminent of living geolo- 
gists. For nearly forty years he has been 
principal of McGill University, acting also 
as professor of geology. He resigned his 
position last year on account of advancing 
age, and Prof. Henry Drummond has been 
invited to be his successor, But though 
seventy-three years old he is still vigor- 
ous. He is a charming conversationalist, a 
firm believer in the Bible as an inspired 
book, and quite conservative in.his views of 
its teachings. He finds no evidetice of any 
other mode of origin for man than that he 
is the product of divine creative power. 
His books, among which are The Story of 
the Earth and Man, Modern Science in Bible 
Lands, Fossil Men and Their Modern Repre- 
sentatives and The Dawn of Life, are among 
the most popular, as well as thoroughly sci- 
entific, works on geological subjects. 

A very attractive lecture of quite another 
sort was that given by Mr. H. H. Ragan last 
Thursday evening at the Y.M.C. A. Hall 
on the Columbian Exposition. With great 
skill Mr. Ragan has grouped the most inter- 
esting features of the World’s Fair, while 
his stereopticon views, especially those rep- 
resenting the buildings and water views by 
night, are superb. To one who has visited 
the fair the pictures, with the lecturer’s 
comprehensive and vivid descriptions, bring 
fresh surprises and new discoveries. It is 
fortunate that in this way the most valuable 
impressions from a general view of the ex- 
position may be preserved. 

Last Wednesday was the 187th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, and 
the fund which he left to Boston was paid 
on that day by its treasurer to the city. The 
amount to which it has grown in the cen- 
tury since the bequest was placed in the 
hands of trustees is $329,300.48. It is to be 
used to establish the Franklin Trades School. 
Franklin was baptized in the Old South 
Church, of which his parents were mem- 
bers, Jan. 6, 1706. The only celebrations 
commemorating his birth last week were 
the meetings of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, the Press Association of Lynn and 
of the alumni of the Franklin Grammar 


- School, Boston. 


Cheap Restaurants. 

The reports of the efforts already made 
for the relief of the unemployed continue to 
be encouraging, though the almoners of the 
public bounty have all that they can do to 
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keep up with the demands upon them. 
Within the first three weeks the restaurant 
on Kneeland Street has served over 10,000 
meals at five cents apiece. From about 
thirty meals served on the first day the 
daily average has increased to 800 or more, 
Of those who frequent the restaurant only 
one-tenth are found to belong to the tramp 
class, whereas the others are needy men, 
worthy of help. Another five-cent restau- 
rant for women will be opened this week at 
473 Tremont Street (near Dover), as the 
most advantageous place, It is also pro- 
posed to open an eating house at the North 
End if an increase of funds will permit. 
The committee is composed of professional 
men, journalists and business men. They 
are acting with the advice of men of expe- 
rience, so that the results may be most 
successful. It is even hoped that in time 
meals will be furnished for less than five 
cents. The committee intends to carry out 
its plans on strictly business principles, so 
that, if a slight profit is made, those who 
are dependent on them shall not feel that 
they are simply objects of charity, and, 


‘furthermore, that their course may be justi- 


fied against the argument of some that they 
are competing without profit against estab- 
lished business. In justice to those who 
have furnished the means -and taken the 
responsibility of the undertaking, it should 
be said that their personal interests are not 
considered at all. 


A Methodist Settlement. 

Another mode of helping the needy is 
going on in the North End at the Epworth 
League House, a university settlement on 
Hull Street. Here needy women may re- 
ceive aid, not as beggars but as honest seek- 
ersafteremployment. The ‘‘ Dorcas Work”’ 
distributes material among the poor, which 
is to be finished neatly according to direc- 
tions. On its return within a week, a fair 
price is paid, and it is put on sale at cost. 
From the ‘‘clothes cupboard’? about a 
thousand finished garments have been dis- 
tributed and at the ‘*‘ jumble sale’’ on Mon- 
days new and old suits are sold at cost or 
below it. After a year of work in this 
region of foreigners, the North End Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has been organized 
at the League House, with a membership of 
seventy, composed of Italians, Portuguese, 
Jews, Americans and others. Inasmuch as 
the church has no meeting house, the mem- 
bers have adopted the novel plan of meeting 
on Sunday afternoons by nationalities, in 
different places in the vicinity. On week 
days classes for girls are taught in indus- 
trial work, physical training and kinder- 
garten. In this way efforts are made to 
reach the parents through the children. 
The settlement idea is appealing to Uni- 
versalists also and this week a meeting is to 
be held to take definite steps to embody 
purpose in action. 


Work for Sailors. 

Among the sailors more work has been 
done by the Seaman’s Friend Society and 
others during the past year than in any 
year previous. The gospel meetings, con- 
certs and suppers, all freely given to the 
mariners, are attractive elements in the 
work. That thousands of men literally 
have been reached and hundreds have asked 
for spiritual help is evidence of the ‘‘con- 
tinual revival the past year.’’ During this 
season of depression about twice the usual 
number of sailors are receiving direct aid. 
Free meals and clothing are given to needy 
ones at the rooms of the society on Hanover 
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Street, and lodgings are provided for scores 
of men at some of the sailors’ boarding 
houses in the city. Not the least impor- 
tant part of the work is done on board the 
ships in port. Missionaries and helpers of 
the society, and Christian Endeavorers as 
well, go down into the forward part of the 
ships, with Bibles and song-books, to hold 
prayer meetings. A whole crew is often 
supplied with ‘‘comfort bags,’’? containing 
a Bible or Testament together with other 
articles of use to a sailor. In these and 
additional ways, such as calls and letters 
sailors from all parts of the world are 
helped and, it is believed, sincerely con- 


verted. (Cam 


FROM NEW YORK. 
College Settlements. 

On Monday evening, John H. Washburn, 
Esq., in the chair, the ‘Congregational Club 
discussed the topic of Settlements Among 
the Poor. Rev. Dr. George Hodges, dean 
of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass., opened with a brief 
statement of the motive and object of this 
form of beneficence, an historical account 
of its English origin in the brains of Mau- 

,tice and Kingsley, its importation to our 
country, its somewhat rapid embodiment 
in such enterprises as the Hull House, 
Chicago, and similar institutions in New 
York, Boston and other large cities, and its 
steadily deepening hold upon the minds, 
hearts and pockets of benevolent people 
generally. Miss Jane Robbins, M. D., of 
our College Woman’s Settlement in Riving- 
ton Street, and Mrs. Bird of the University 
Settlement in Delancy Street—Dr. Stanton 
Coit being unavoidably detained—unfolded 


the purpose, method and results of those’ 
Miss Bradford of Montclair 


organizations. 
spoke of the work of the Whittier House 
in Jersey City—named in loving memory of 
the Quaker poet. This is a new experiment 
in the general line of settlement work, hav- 
ing the hearty sympathy and co-operation 
of Mr. Scudder’s People’s Church and other 
good folks of Jersey City, the poormaster 
not excepted. On Miss Bradford’s confer- 
ring with him for advice and such helpful 
recognition as her cause might seem en- 
titled to, that worthy official propounded 
three questions: ‘‘ Are you going to send 
flowers to murderers in prison?’ ‘‘ Are 
you going to give money to everybody that 
asks it?’”’ ‘‘Are you going to pet scala- 
wags?’’ Receiving a negative reply in each 
case, he said, ‘‘Il’m with you; go ahead!”’ 
The outcome of the evening’s talk was a 
strong confirmation of the claim of workers 
in this Jine—that close personal contact and 
Christian sympathy with the poor, even 
when made so by their own faults and fail- 
ings, may be confidently relied on to reclaim 
such a proportion of those well worth say- 
ing as shall amply repay. the cost in time, 
labor and the severest self-denial. 

Essay on the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Virgin read a profitable paper before 
the Clerical Union on the Conditions for 
-the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Its in- 
terest and value came largely from the fact 
that his conclusions were largely the fruit 
of his own Bible study and, now long, expe- 
rience in actual work, rather than of reading 
the ideas of others. His chief ‘‘ conditions”’ 
were these four, two positive: (1) Recogni- 
tion of the personality of the Holy Spirit (a 
‘vital point); (2) willingness to be but instru- 
ments, to be used or set aside; and two 
megative: (1) freedom from limitation of 
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the Spirit to times and seasons; (2) ‘absence 
of antecedent disappointment at results. 
Prosperous Pilgrim Church. 

The Pilgrim Church received additions at 
every communion in 1893, as in every year 
of Dr. Virgin’s pastorate, and the same was 
true of this first communion of 1894. The 
house of worship has been newly carpeted 
and cushioned, has received the gift of a 
beautiful solid mahogany communion table 
and of a mural tablet on which are an- 
nounced the hymns and passages for re- 
sponsive reading at each service. A kinder- 
garten has lately been added to the church’s 
provisions for training her children. The 
audience-room and parlors were decorated 
and well filled the other evening in recogni- 
tion of the pastor’s silver wedding. A 
liberal entertainment, many gifts, three 
hours of handshaking, many congratulatory 
letters from absent older members and neigh- 
boring pastors were among the pleasant 
ways of assuring Dr. and Mrs. Virgin of the 
affectionate remembrance of a multitude of 
friends. 

Revival Signs, 

The Week of Prayer was observed by the 
churches of New York, Brooklyn and vicin- 
ity of all denominations with more than 
usual interest and with manifestly good 
results. The Broadway Tabernacle people 
held: well attended and lively meetings 
every evening for prayer and conference, 
by which many were interested and prof- 
ited. Every afternoon at four the Evan- 
gelical Alliance union meetings were held 


at the Collegiate Reformed Church, and no 


man or woman having tbe spirit of prayer 
had far to go to find a gathering of beliey- 
ing souls uniting. in supplication for the 
progress of the kingdom. Evangelistic 
services are still ‘daily held in both cities, 
with encouraging attendance, 

An Important Conference. 

A meeting unknown to outsiders, but of 
marked interest and importance to the na- 
tional home missionary work, was held this 
week at the Bible House, viz., the annual 
convention of the executive committee of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety with the efficient representatives of its 
auxiliaries. Of the thirteen auxiliaries 
twelve were represented, and two days 
were closely filled with conference and dis- 
cussion as to the amount of receipts rea- 
sonably to be expected in the forthcoming 
fiscal year—April 1, 1894 to March 31, 1895— 
and the just apportionment thereof to the 
fields cared for by the society in forty-seven 
States and Territories. Every auxiliary had 
plenty of urgent calls for much more money 
than it seemed wise and just to lay out 
upon its own fields, in view of the financial 
stringency and of the enlarged and steadily 
growing claims of the dependent States. 
A commendable spirit of self-denial as re- 
gards the work in their home fields and a 
fair recognition of. their duty to care for 
their weaker brethren were generally shown 
by the auxiliaries. The result was a clear 
conviction of the unwisdom of planning to 
enlarge the outlay of the current year and 
a strong hope that the same amount of work 
may be done. 

Want on the Increase. 

Ministering to the poor is still the chief 
business of an increasing number of de- 
voted men and women, the liberal gifts and 
collections of the Tribune and other papers, 
enhanced by the thousands from the gains 
of enterprising business firms, supplying 
these with the wherewithal to take care of 
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themselves while caring for others. Nat- 
urally the number of households and indi- 
viduals in all stages of destitution also 
grows daily with amazing rapidity and will 
continue to grow so long as the vast multi- 
tude loving to live without work know 
where they cap be fed free of charge and 
get something for nothing. Columns of the 
daily press are filled with affecting stories 
of the sufferings of other families profess- 
ing to be willing to work if work can be 
had. Yet the various provisions for the 
temporary employ of such do not appear to 
be seized upon with very marked avidity. 

The supply of life’s essentials for the 
smallest possible sum of money or for work 
is still gaining friends and patrons among 
the wise.. So is the effort to make tene- 
ment house life more tolerable by neighbor- 
hood entertainments, such as music, games, 
readings, recitations, etc., gratuitously given 
by men and women who know the gain there 
is in keeping the poor from dramshops and 
other deadly enticements of Satan. 

In Behalf of Newsboys. 

Among the new plans of the benevolent 
people of Brooklyn is one for the benefit of 
newsboys. It is to buy or hire a suitable 
building for a’ home where under proper 
rules and regulations newsboys may live. 
After their two trips for selling the morning 
and evening papers, they are to return to 
the home, report their sales and hand in the 
money. Of this a certain portion is to go 
toward the support of the home, for their 
food, clothing, lodging, etc., another por- 
tion is to be held as a savings fund for the 
boy’s benefit later, and the rest he is to have 
for spending money. In the intervals be- 
tween their outdoor work the boys are to 
be taught in the common branches, ‘‘ the 
three R’s,”’ ete., and in other ways prepared 
for future comfort and usefulness in life, if 
they shall show a desire to rise above the 
dangerous life of the street. 

A plan is afoot, started by the excellent 
Rey. Dr. Greer of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
for saving the honest and self-respecting 
poor from the abominable nuisance of pawn- 
shops. His church, by trusted visitors, 
cares for many poor families, whose true 
condition is well known atall times. Among 
other devices for helping them over hard 
spots he and his friends are proposing to 
open an office for loaning small sums, at 
a nominal interest, on articles that may 
be temporarily spared from the family sup- 
plies, the clothing, bedding, etc., to be put 
in order by the helpful women of the 
church, and if unredeemed to be sold at 
the lowest price or, if needful, given to the 
poor at the expiration of the time for which 
it is pledged. This scheme ought to be 
the seed of many more like it until the 
robberies of the regular pawnshops shall 
be heard of no more. HUNTINGTON. — 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Bond Issue. 

Notwithstanding a slight progress toward 
the completion of the tariff bill the Demo- 
crats are still in the midst of grave diffi- 
culties. The great event of the past week 
was Secretary Carlisle’s formal announce- 
ment of a new $50,000,000 bond issue. But 
this move on his part, though long expected 
and rendered practically a necessity by cir- 
cumstances, and though hailed with joy and: 
approbation by sound financiers of both 
parties and by sensible men generally, has 
been met at once by an angry chorus of 
denunciation from Southern and Western 
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members, mostly Democrats, and, so far 
forth, has tended to widen the breach in the 
party. The opposition in this case is pretty 
much the same as the opposition in the 
silver repeal struggle. Mr. Bland, Mr. 
Bailey and many others of that ilk are con- 
cocting resolutions of censure against the 
secretary and will endeavor to pass a bill 
providing for the coinage of the silver seign- 
lorage as a substitute for the bond issue. 
But Congress cannot prevent the secretary 
from issuing bonds under the law of 1875, if 
he chooses, and he has now chosen so to do 
after due deliberation and after waiting just 
as long as it was safe to wait for Congress 
to authorize the issue of a lower rate bond 
than the 1875 law allows. Mr. Carlisle’s 
course in this matter has been perfectly 
logical throughout, and he is upheld by 
the conservative and substantial element, 
among which the expectation is general that 
an issue of another fifty millions, or even 
more, will soon be announced. The condi- 
tion of the treasury has become so critical 
that its attendant physician will feel justi- 
fied in resorting to whatever heroic treat- 
ment may be found necessary. ° 


The Tariff. 

The ‘‘slight progress toward the comple- 
tion of the tariff bill,’’ already alluded to, 
is very slight indeed, and more apparent 
than real. The most marked feature of the 
tariff debate thus far has been the develop- 
ment of an unexpectedly strong Democratic 
sentiment in favor of radical free trade. It 
was known that there would be violent 
opposition to the new tariff bill from forty 
or fifty Democratic protectionists, but dur- 
ing the last few days a still stronger protest 
has been made by a great number of Demo- 
crats, who complain that there is too much 
protection in the bill. The ways and means 
committee Democrats and the President and 
Cabinet are much perplexed and discon- 
certed by this sudden and unexpected at- 
tack in the rear. They seem to have been 
totally unprepared for it. In forming their 
bill ‘‘ with a discriminating element of pro- 
tection in it’’ they fondly hoped to hold all 
sections of the party together in its support. 
But it now appears that they have only 
alienated both wings. Once already the 
committee has sustained defeat, the House 
passing Mr. Johnson’s amendment, to have 
the free wool clause go into effect at once, 
by a majority of ten. Although the bill is 
expected to pass the House finally without 
much alteration, under the stimulus of the 
party whip, it does not in reality give satis- 
faction to the majority of the party, and it 
would not be surprising if it were so changed 
before it gets through the Senate—if it ever 
does—as to be in effect another bill. 


Conflicting Interests. 

The timidity of the party managers is 
illustrated by their course with regard to 
the internal revenue and income tax fea- 
tures. At first they were proposing to com- 
bine these with the customs features in one 
bill, as was natura]. But now they have 
decided to bring in a separate internal rev- 
enue bill, simply because they feared that 
it would defeat the tariff bill to load it down 
with an income tax. A great deal of bitter 
feeling has been generated by this action, 
and it is believed that as soon as the income 
tax bill is reported in the House its friends 


will move to attach it to the tariff bill as a- 


rider, so that both may succeed or fail to- 
gether. The people of the North and East 
do not yet appreciate, probably, the inten- 
sity of the feeling of the West and South 
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on this and kindred subjects. They are 
violently opposed to bonds, and vehement 
in their demands for an income tax, free 
silver, greenbacks, free trade, or anything 
else that they think will make them as well 
off as the Easterners. Many of them would 
like to throw the Wilson bill overboard in- 
continently and substitute for it a free trade 
bill pure and simple, and follow it up with 
another Bland bill and a thumping income 
tax. The growth of this populistic spirit in 
the Democratic ranks of late is giving the 
cooler heads much concern, and the anxiety 
is not confined to members of that party. 
Hawaii. 

Interest in the Hawaiian matter has sub- 
sided considerably at the capital, but not 
on account of any change in the public opin- 
ion respecting the matter. The testimony 
given by Mr. Stevens and all the other wit- 
nesses examined, except Mr. Blount, has 
sustained the claims of the revolutionists 
as against those of the restorationists, and 
it is quite evident that the latter can get no 
support from Congress. The President him- 
self sees this now, and his later messages 
indicate that he is entirely willing to let the 
matter drop where it is. 
discussion is over the House will take some 
action in respect to Hawaii, and will proba- 
bly discountenance both annexation and 
restoration. Mr. Stevens will probably be 
blamed and the provisional government rec- 
ognized as the de facto government. Very 
likely a colorless resolution of confidence in 
the President’s rectitude may be tacked on. 

While the House has re-echoed with po- 
litical defiances and personal recriminations 
growing out of the tariff debate, the Senate 
has been jogging along quietly on the road 
toward the repeal of the federal elections 
law, which seems to excite very little inter- 
est. There was a lively episode the other 
day over an incidental reference to the civil 
service law, which served to prove that the 
reform has a great many strong enemies in 
all parties, Senators Gallinger, Allen, Berry 
and Cockrell denouncing it in toto; while 
Senators Hoar and Lodge were almost the 
only ones to defend it. : 


Religious Matters. 

The winter is witnessing here an unusual 
degree of religious, moral and benevolent 
activity. "The suffering among the poor, 
owing to the hard times, has led to the 
formation of a very efficient system of re- 
lief by various charitable organizations. 
The impudent challenge of the race track 
gamblers last month was met in a manner 
which they obviously did not expect, and, 
after several legal bouts, they have retired 
from the field, worsted at all points, and 
will not again undertake to establish their 
business here. Perhaps it was this danger 
and narrow escape which caused the subse- 
quent marked interest in things spiritual. 
At all events, this interest is unmistakable. 
The church services and other religious 
meetings have been unusually well attended 
all winter, and at present the whole com- 
munity is much engaged in preparations for 
the Moody meetings. The call for a volun- 
teer choir resulted in the gathering together 
of nearly 2,000 persons of every Protestant 
denomination—several hundred more than 
the Foundry Methodist Church could hold 
—and similar enthusiasm is manifested in 
arranging all the other details. All the 
Protestant clergy are heartily enlisted in 
the work, and it bids fair to result in a 
notable religious revival. 

Jan. 20. Gop Bane 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Labor Meetings. 

In these times of business depression it is 
to be expected that men out of work will 
discuss with more than usual earnestness 
questions relating to labor. Every Monday 
the papers are full of reports of meetings 
held on Sunday by labor unions, most of 
them closing with resolutions demanding 
employment from one source or another, 
and generally containing considerable crit- 
icism of capital as the cause of the present 
financial difficulties. The demands this week 
are that government take possession of mills 
and foundries, indeed of all manufacturing 
plants, and furnish employment to all who 
need or ask for it. At one of these meet- 
ings last Sunday a committee was appointed 
to appear before the Common Council with 
the request that all public works possible be 
undertaken, and all funds in hand or obtain- 
able be expended in paying for extra im- 
provements. A good deal had been said 
about the necessity of making an impression 
and asserting the rights of labor, but better 
counsels prevailed, so that only a few per- 
sons, among them, as leader, the notorious 
T. J. Morgan, appeared at the City Hall as 
the representatives of labor. Hespoke very 
temperately and the petition he bore was 
referred to a wise and sympathetic com- 
mittee. It was the refusal of the mayor 
to permit the various unions to mass them- 
selves in front of the City Hall, or even to 
fill the streets with their processions, which 
prevented trouble. 

Meanwhile charity is struggling with this 
great problem of furnishing work to the 
famishing. As fast as money comes in it is 
paid out in small sums to those who are 
willing to earn enough to keep soul and 
body together by sweeping the streets. The 
amount contributed for this purpose shows 
a gratifying increase and a genuine sympa- 
thy for those who are suffering on the part 
of those whose daily income is small, Mem- 
bers of many business houses contribute 
regularly week by week. 


Mr. Stead Once lore. 

Mr. Stead has spoken again this week, 
this time at the People’s Institute, where he 
had a large and sympathetic audience. His 
subject was, Who Are the Disreputables? 
His answer, not recognized criminals alone, 
but the ‘‘ predatory rich,’”’ men who make 
money out of monopolies, who steal valu- 
able franchises, or get them by bribing city 
fathers, who live at the expense of society, 
and ‘‘the idle rich,’’ those who do nothing 
either with their money or their leisure to 
make the world better. Admitting, as every 
one does, the monstrous wickedness of those 
who obtain charters from city councils at a 
tenth of their real value, it does not follow 
that privileges now worth $200,000,000 were 
at first worth anything like that sum, or 
that those who now have stock in our city 
railways get more than fair returns on their 
investments. It is hard to see how needed 
improvements in our cities could be secured 
were private capital refused the privilege of 
making them and assuming the risk on its 
venture. Not every investment of this sort 
has proved remunerative. 


The Columbian Museum. 

At its annual meeting this week, the City 
Railway voted to give $100,000 in World’s 
Fair stock and $50,000 in cash to the mu- 
seum, provided it be located at Jackson 
Park, This is the condition on which Mr. 
Leiter’s gift of $100,000 was made, a condi- 
tion which will not be complied with if the 
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name Field be connected with the museum. 
We have had quite a scare over the reported 
insecurity of the Art Palace, the building 
which it is supposed will be used for the 
museum, at least for the present, and in 
which millions of dollars worth of rare ob- 
jects are stored. Careful investigation has 
shown the entire safety of the building and 
its contents. It is probable that the mu- 
seum will obtain the W. J. Gunning collec- 
tion of idols, which attracted so much at- 
tention during the fair, and perhaps, also, 
the ornithological collection of Mr. Charles 
B. Corey of Boston. Both of these collec- 
tions are very extensive and of great value. 


The Art Institute. 

The Art Institute has been made the 
recipient of the Braun collection of photo- 
graphs, about 18,000 in number and costing 
$15,000. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has done 
so much for Western education, is the 
donor. These photographs will be of im- 
mense value in developing and directing 
our study of art. The institute has, as is 
reported, experienced something of a dis- 
appointment this week in learning that one 
of its slabs from the East, bearing an in- 
scription which no one had hitherto been 
able to decipher, is wholly worthless, the 
inscription having been made by a soldier, 
whose name is Ringler, A. D. 1857. The 
discovery was made by the soldier himself, 
who read the inscription to the authorities 
and explained to them how he happened to 
make it. It cost a good deal to bring the 
slab from Smyrna, but the lesson is worth 
all that it has cost. Mr. E. G. Mason, one 
of our best historical scholars, the presi- 
dent of our Historical Society, having re- 
cently obtained possession of the first deed 
ever given for Illinois land, has made the 
society its custodian. This society has al- 
ready in its possession some rich historical 
documents, and not the least in value is 
this deed, which has recently come to us 
from France. 

The Churches. 

The First Church, Dr. Goodwin, pastor, 
has continued the free seat system another 
year, with encouraging results. Both in- 
come and. audiences have increased. Nor 
has there been any falling off in benevo- 
lences. These for the past year, if gifts to 
the seminary be included, are between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars. The South 
Church, counting in contributions to the 
seminary, reports more than $22,000 in be- 
nevolences, with more than $14,000 for ex- 
penses. The benevolence of the New Eng- 
land Church is still larger. The Union 
Church in Quincy, which has bcen a free 
church many years and is one of the best 
churches in the State, reports benevolences 
last year amounting to $3,867, with $5,504 
for expenses. Its membership is 412, twen- 
ty-four having been added during the year 
on confession and eight by letter. Few men 
have a stronger hold oh the community or 
are more firmly intrenched in the affections 
of their people than Dr. S. Hi. Dana, for 
more than ten years the pastor. 


Questionable Charity. 

Concerts and entertainments for estab- 
lished charities seem now to be the order of 
the day. A magnificent concert was given 
Thursday evening in the Union Park Church 
for the benefit of the Foundlings’ Home, 
and Monday and Tuesday evenings society 
was present in force in Central Music Hall 
at a performance of the national drama, 
Columbia, in which the parts were taken by 
amateurs, the object being to help on the 
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mission for the waifs. No one can call in 
question the worthiness of the objects for 
which these entertainments were given, but 
it isa matter of some moment to ask what 
is the impression which the reports of these 
entertainments make on the poor, not sim- 
ply on those who are benefited by the gifts 
received, but on those who are out of work 
who are sometimes said to belong to the 
dangerous classes. Do they not look on 
such contrivances to secure money with 
something like contempt? Do they not take 
these attempts to combine charity with 
pleasure as a proof of their charges that 
wealth and prosperity are heartless, that 
they give only when compelled to give, or 
when it is the fashion? Would it not be 
better, in these days at any rate, to give 
quietly on principle, remembering that when 
hunger and distress are making direct per- 
sonal appeals the incomes of well estab- 
lished charities are sure to be diminished, 
and that whatever we deny ourselves we 
must not deny ourselves the luxury of in- 
creasing, if it be possible, our gifts to the 
regular charities of the church and to the 
local charities of the place where we live. 

It certainly looks bad when we read that 
long lines of emaciated women and children 
await the gifts of a county agent, whose 
methods are almost heartless and his means 
inadequate to supply the need, and in the 
same paper that a great audience, rich in its 
silks and diamonds, gathered to hear Patti, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that thou- 
sands in that same city and at the same 
hour were shivering for lack of fuel and 
starving for lack of food. How can we 
wonder that poverty sometimes clenches its 
fists and vows vengeance, and this, too, even 
if wealth and prosperity are innocent of 
any wrong intentions or neglect of the un- 
fortunate? ; 
University Extension. 

Mr. R. G. Moulton of England, who 
charmed every one by his lectures on Eng- 
lish literature last- year, is again with us 
and has begun his work in connection with 
university extension. He lectures at the 
South Church, the Newberry Library and 
the People’s Institute, as well as at the uni- 
versity, thus reaching each of the divisions 
of the city. His mastery of his subject is 
amazing, while his skill and attractiveness 
as a speaker are not easily surpassed. An- 
other very instructive course of lectures, on 
IJebrew Prophecy as Studied in the Light 
of the Minor Prophets, is offered by Dr. 
C. F. Kent, lately of Berlin, and ought to 
be appreciated by our Sunday school teach- 
ers and all engaged in Bible study. 

Chicago, Jan. 20. FRANELIN. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The January Music Review contains Prof. 
Waldo Pratt’s paper on Religion and Music, 
read before the Parliament of Religions. He 
defines music as “fa voice whereby unseen 
spiritual states and emotions are embodied 
and realized. As such a voice it is an instru- 
ment of intercourse between man and God 
and between men. ... Regarding sacred mu- 
sic as capable of containing a message evi- 
dently and powerfully pertinent to the social 
manifestations of religion, particularly in 
public worship, we have three ways of con- 
trolling the nature of this content or message, 
three paths always open for earnest and enter- 
prising progress, viz.: the personality of reli- 


_gious musicians, the style of religious music, 


and the words chosen for musical setting for 
religious use, including the artistic conso- 
nance of the setting of the text. . . . The 
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prevalent vulgarity of music in religious uses 
is a grievous evil. ... It has been mechani- 
cally turned out by the yard and duplicated 
by the thousand, until it is no longer a mes- 
sage from one heart to another and until it 
has turned some hearts to stone.” 

Prof. R. T. Ely has been contributing a series 
of articles to Harper’s Weekly stating the Ob- 
jections to Socialism: “If we had complete 
socialism all literature and learning would 
largely depend upon the public appropriations 
our popular representatives would be willing 
to make to carry forward these pursuits, 
which give the charm to life and in the bene- 
fits of which all share, consciously or uncon- 


sciously. .. . Can the ordinary man be taught 
t> appreciate the natural inequalities among 
men?,. .. Provision must be made for a nat- 


ural aristocracy in any ideal society.”’ 

Rey. S. D. McConnell of Philadelphia writes 
to the Churchman, denying the assertion of 
the higher critics that the results of their work 
cannot in any way affect the substance of the 
Christian faith. Stating the old and new the- 
ories as to the date and origin of the Levitical 
system, he says: ‘‘ According to the accepted 
ideas, the doctrine of the expiatory sacrifice 
lies at the root of revealed religion, was the 
antitype.of, and culminated in, Christ. Ac- 
cording to the other set of ideas, expiatory 
sacrifice never had any legitimate place in the 
evolution of religion, but was foisted into it 
by a pious fraud set up within it, a pseudo 
development, which culminated in Annas and 
Caiaphas, and broke itself into irretrievable 
ruin against the person of Christ, who, so far 
from being its type, was its deadliest foe. . 
The Bible of the higher criticism and the Bible 
of the present popular belief can never be the 
same. ... The scholar does not feel the stress 
of the situation as the preacher does. He can 
calmly revise his conclusions at his leisure. 
He regards them as in a sense his own prop- 
erty, and is rather irritated at the thought of 
anybody offering to make practical use of 
them. But an immediate exigency clutches 
the preacher. He must go on preaching and 
use the Bible therefor.” 


ABROAD, 


The Methodist Times affirms that “‘ the Social- 
ist propaganda owes its present extraordinary 
influence almost exclusively to open air work. 
Mr. John Burns has become one of the most 
influential men of the British empire because 
he was an open-air preacher of social democ- 
racy. It is the best possible university for a 
public speaker in these days. Why should 
not those who preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ be as self-sacrificing, zealous and cour- 
ageous as those who preach the extremely im- 
perfect and visionary gospel of Karl Marx? 
Jesus Christ preached more frequently in the 
open air than under cover, so did the Apostle 
Paul, so did John Wesley, so do all the advo- 
cates of modern socialism. Their poverty is a 
great blessing to them. They tried to do some- 
thing in little halls and rooms, but it was a 
dismal failure. When they were unable to 
pay rents they came out boldly into the open 
air at Clerkenwell-green and Hyde Park and 
elsewhere. The result is known to all the 
world.”’ 

Prof. W. T. Davidson, reviewing the life of 
Dean Stanley, just published, says significant 
words that have wide scope: ‘‘ There is an 
undercurrent of pathos running through the 
whole life of this brilliant and successful man. 
Socially he ranked among the highest and the 
most sought after, but ecclesiastically and re- 
ligiously he stood very much alone. The 
‘broad ’ teacher usually does. It might seem 
as if he who urged toleration and comprehen- 
sion would number most friends, but in eccle- 
siastical as in political life it is the good 
party man who gathers troops of associates 
and earns abundant applause. As long as 
there are ‘sides’ it must be so. Every side 
loves and shouts with the man who can shout 
loudest in its own behalf, Stanley held neither 
with evangelicals nor High Churchmen, and 
suffered accordingly.” ‘ 
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China's Reparation for the Murdered Missionaries. 


By Rev. Henry Kingman, Missionary of the American Board. 


A few of the ethical benefits that Confu- 
cianism has not secured, even for its most 
devoted adherents, the officials, will appear 
conspicuously by their absence in the facts 
stated below. 

Readers of the Congregationalist may re- 
call the account of the brutal and unpro- 
voked murder of two Swedish missionaries 
at Sungpu published in these columns three 
months ago, They will remember that the 
murder was not due to an uprising of the 
people, but to the malignant and carefully 
planned purpose of a few notoriously bad 
men of the literary class, and that the in- 
difference of the local officials, refusing pro- 
tection though forewarned, alone made the 
terrible outcome possible. Immediate and 
adequate redress was at once demanded of 
the Chinese Government. It may be of in- 
terest to many to know how much of re- 
dress the united efforts of all the foreign 
powers have been able to secure during the 
last four months. 

It may be said in a word that China—as 
in the majority of such cases—has been able 
to evade their demands, to make foreign 
interference openly contemptible and greatly 
to deepefi the original injury, and to do all 
this with a show of acceding to the claims 
of justice. The Western powers have now 
the familiar consciousness of having exer- 
eised their influence to the full, only to 
come off baffled and outwitted. . Observe 
how simply this has been accomplished. 

As soon as detailed reports of the outrage 
reached Peking the representatives of the 
foreign powers united, through their doyen, 
Colonel Denby, in a joint note demanding 
the immediate punishment of those respon- 
sible for the murder, the degradation of the 
local officials to whose negligence it was 
due, and a money indemnity, i.e., such 
action as should vindicate the rights of for- 
eigners conceded in the treaties. 

In ready compliance with this demand, 
the Chinese ordered an immediate and thor- 
ough investigation of the disturbance. It 
was carried out under the district magis- 
trate. During the trial the actual instiga- 
tors and ringleaders of the affair were 
dealt with as guests rather than as prison- 
ers, and later were set at liberty. But 
every one of the villagers who had shown 
himself in any wise friendly to the foreigners 
was arrested, beaten and vigorously exam- 
ined. Thus the poor cooly who carried 
water for the missionaries, Nine Eggs by 
name, received 500 blows with the bamboo 
and 100 with a rawhide. He was tortured 
on the rack, suspended by cords, made to 
kneel on chains and to breathe burning in- 
cense. On his deposition, with those of 
others secured in the same way, it was 
shown that the foreigners had been living 
a life of debauchery in the town, that they 
had finally seized and beaten four innocent 
men, and been killed in the struggle of the 
righteously incensed villagers to rescue them. 
The murder was plainly, therefore, a case 
of justifiable homicide. This verdict, with 
the sworn attestations of the witnesses, was 
sent in to the viceroy for transmission to 
Peking. This was step number one. 

The depositions were found even by the 

_viceroy to be too preposterous for trans- 
mission, and a new investigation was or- 
dered which should shift the odium from 


the foreigners to the foreigners’ attendants. 
A fresh tribunal was constituted and fresh 
arrests, tortures and exactions followed. 
The result, which was sent on to Peking as 
the final verdict, was to exonerate the mis- 
sionaries but to lay upon their helpers still 
greater villanies, which provoked the inevi- 
table uprising. Three unknown and worth- 
less wretches were found, two of them 
‘‘ miserable, undersized atomies whom either 
missionary could have carried, one under 
each arm,’’ who could be brought in as the 
actual assailants. 

This is probably the final answer to the 
demand for the punishment of all those 
responsible for the murder, viz., that the 
matter has been thoroughly investigated 
and that the death of the two foreigners 
was found to have occurred in their attempt 
to defend their helper, a desperate scoun- 
drel, from the righteous wrath of the villa- 
gers; that, nevertheless, the actual assail- 
ants have been secured and are to be pun- 
ished. What can the foreign ministers do 
in the face of this plausible official report? 
Nothing. Yet all parties will be perfectly 
aware that the actual offenders have been 
ostentatiously ignored, and that not one of 
the officials responsible for the massacre has 
been so much as reprimanded. 

The contempt cast upon foreign interven- 
tion would not be so great did official inso- 
lenceend here. Worse remains behind. The 
officials have wrested a victory out of de- 
feat, and so far from making it safe fora 
foreigner to dwell hereafter in safety within 
their jurisdiction have rendered it impos- 
sible for him to live at all. The method 
adopted is ingenious and highly character- 
istic of Oriental judicial procedure. 

Three days after the murder the district 
magistrate arrived upon the scene accompa- 
nied by eighty ‘‘runners’’ or lictors. In- 
stead of arresting the leading culprits, they 
sought out every man who could be shown 
to have had any friendly dealings with the 
foreigners. These were seized immediately 
or, if they had fled, their houses were plun- 
dered or pulled down. The landlord of the 
two Swedes had his house looted and razed. 
to the ground, and all his lands and posses- 
sions confiscated. The middleman who had 
negotiated the transaction was imprisoned 
and tortured, his house was wrecked and 
everything he owned was stolen, even to his 
wife’s clothing. The house of the well to 
do citizen where the missionaries found a 
moment’s respite from death by hiding, 
even though he had never exchanged a word 
with them, was pulled to pieces, and all he 
owned confiscated. He is now in exile and 
his family are beggars. Others are still 
under arrest or are in hiding, while their 
wives and children support life by begging 
through the country. 

This was a good beginning, but more fol- 
lowed. The magistrate proceeded to levy 
‘“‘loans’’ on all the gentry and persons of 
substance in the town, and in a single morn- 
ing secured upwards of $5,000... [lis runners 
seized men and women right and left for 
alleged complicity in the assault, letting 


-them go only on payment of a sufficient ran- 


som. If they had no money they were 
hauled off to the Temple of Horrors and 
were beaten. One man was actually beaten 
to death, the magistrate giving his relatives 


twelve strings of cash and compelling them 
to remove the body. Having thus secured 
every cash that could be extorted in so short 
a time, the magistrate departed with his 
spoils and prisoners. 

‘‘ What the cankerworm had left the cat- 
erpillar was to eat.’’ Soon after the vice- 
roy’s deputy appeared in the town and re- 
peated the same process of harvesting. His 
runners were sent further afield and gath- 
ered a fresh multitude of victims, of whom 
sixty were actually bambooed. Asa result 
of these repeated plunderings a reign of 
terror has prevailed throughout the district 
and a blight has fallen on its once busy 
towns. 

The officials have effectually accomplished 
their end by all this barbarity. They have 
made the foreigner hated and feared by all, 
as the occasion of bringing such disaster. 
They have made torture and beggary the 
penalty for showing the commonest human- 
ity to any missionary, and they have been 
able to exact the promise that no foreigner 
should ever again be allowed a foothold in 
the district. Each parish is gaid to have 
pledged itself to turn out 10,000 men, if 
necessary, to keep the foreigner away. 

This, then, is the end of the united effort 
of all the great powers represented at Peking 
to secure redress for a brutal and unpro- 
voked murder. In every point of their de- 
mand they have been outwitted, and their 
influence has once more been brought into 
contempt. Some one may be executed, but 
it will not be any one of the chief culprits. 
Some one will be degraded and reduced to 
beggary, but it will not be any one of the 
guilty officials—it will be those who showed 
kindness to the foreigners. An idemnity 
will be paid, but it will be exacted largely 
from the blood and torture of innocent men. 

Several reflections are suggested by the 
above facts. The spiritual affluence of 
China, of which some dreamed as they re- 
turned from the Congress of Religions, has 
not yet brought the millennium there. There 
is still room for missionary effort in a coun- 
try where such gigantic wrongs go unre- 
buked. Again, juggling with treaty rights 
is not a pastime of which any nation can 
expect to have a monopoly. Two can join 
in such a sport. And if sometime in the 
future we justly lose our temper in the 
game, we Shall find that simple ‘‘ browbeat- 
ing’’ of China will be unexpectedly difficult, 
and that such a competition is easier begun 
thanended. And, finally, these facts suggest 
how profoundly our Lord’s sympathy must 
go out to this great people who suffer such 
wrongs in silence, knowing no escape, and 
how strong is the pressure upon us His fol- 
lowers, in imitation of Him, to raise up 
these millions that are bowed down. 

eS ae ee eS 

There comes a time when neither fear nor 
hope are necessary to the pious man; but he 
loves righteousness for righteousness’ sake, 
and love is all inall. It is not joy at escape 
from future perdition that he now feels; nor 
is it hope for some untold happiness in the 
future; it is a present rapture of piety and 
resignation and love—a present that fills all 
eternity. It asks nothing, it fears nothing; it 
loves and it has no petition to make. God 
takes back His little child unto Himself—a 
little child that has no fear and all is trust.— 
William Sm’th. 
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NOW LET THE PULPIT SPEAK. 


BY PROF. G. B. WILLCOX, CHICAGO SEMINARY. 


Men care for wealth. Godcares for truth 
and love. In His providence, working 
through human folly, He stamps this im- 
pression at times with a ponderous die. To 
teach the hollowness of wealth He blows it 
away in the smoke of a Chicago fire—$200,- 
000,000 for an idea. To show the transient- 
ness of life He lets a steamer strike and 
founder—500 dead for a sentiment. He is 
spreading over the United States, just now, 
certain lessons in broad, black letters. Men 
think of faith as an airy, trivial thing. But 
a chill has come upon mutual faith and con- 
fidence in counting houses, and a billion 
and a half of wealth has shriveled up under 
its touch like leaves in a frost. Funds that 
- were alive and active are laid away dead in 
safety vaults. Strong old business houses 
stagger and fall in a financial earthquake 
that has had no parallel for half a century. 
There is panic in all the air. Men stand 4ll 
the day idle in every market place. 

What shall we learn from it? ‘ Learn 
not to trust the Democratic party and free 
trade,’’ say some. And possibly that party, 
with its policy, has a, heavy reckoning to 
meet. ‘Learn lessons of charity,”’ others 
iasist. And well they do. A time of all 
times is this for the church to show her- 
self the stanch, large-hearted, open-handed 
friend of thousands who never enter her 
doors. She may do more with a dollar now 
to propagate the faith than with whole sys- 
tems of theology in other times,, And to 
all appearance she knoweth the time of her 
visitation. 

But ‘‘man shall not live by bread alone.’’ 
Mr. Beecher said there was more gospel in a 
fresh loaf than in a stale sermon. Very 
true, perhaps. But Jesus was more con- 
cerned that the disciples should avoid the 
leaven of the Pharisees, than that they 
should provide Him and themselves with 
bread. Souls are worth more than bodies, 
and eternity more than time. 

How promptly, now, the Master turned 
the events of His day to account in His 
teaching.. He has made the crash of the 
tower in Siloam heard round the world 
with its warning to unrepentant men. He 
holds up to the eyes of every nation Pilate’s 
massacre—human and animal blood com- 
mingled in one sacrifice. He has circu- 
lated over the earth Cesar’s coin, with 
the ineffaceable stamp of its law of obedi- 
ence to rulers. 

And never has there been finer advantage 
than now for the preacher to follow in that, 
the Master’s lead. Through the whole his- 
tory of our churches these clouds of com- 
mercial disaster have brought showers of 
spiritual blessing. As the Dark Day in 
Connecticut led men superstitiously to lis- 
ten for the trump of judgment, these dark 
times more rationally awaken conscience 
and earnest thought. For a time the wild 
ardor for success and gain is quelled by 
ruinous failure. The unclean spirit goes 
out... Into too many a soul the seven de- 
mons return in despair and suicide. Let 
the preacher be timely and come in at the 
critical moment with his message of hope 
and redemption. 

Our besetting national sin, as Kossuth told 
us half a century ago, is the love of money. 
We invent fine, euphemistic names for 
this. 
very Water’’sor ‘‘ Crystal Lake,” and every 
wood lot ‘‘Sylvan Shade,”’ so this rush for 


As every horse pond becomes ‘ Sil-— 
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the main chance is ‘‘enterprise’’ or ‘‘suc- 
cess.’”’ Europe is measurably in the same 
condemnation. But with us, who have no 
peerage, money becomes the badge of social 
rank, ~ The foreign nations of Christendom 
have brought down, or up, from a heathen- 
ism past aristocratic birth and titles. They 
were converted late in life. We had a 
Christian birth at Plymouth Rock. But it 
exposes us to this deadly lure of the love 
of gold. And, till within a few months, 
how-eager and elated in the chase we were! 
Intoxicated, almost delirious, with success, 
how we boasted that we could buy out 
this and that people together! Eastern- 
ers lay this boast at the door of Chicago. 
Doubtless we had our full share of it. But, 
East and West, we are all in glass houses, 
and, rich as we were, there was one thing 
we could not afford—to throw stones. 

This plethora of success destroyed all 
normal relish. It inflated our self-suffi- 
ciency and lowered the range of aspiration 
and tethered our thought. Sensuous good, 
on so large a scale.as we enjoyed, assumed 
new dignity and won higher respect. Quan- 
tity atoned for lack of quality. It was hard 
for men who bought land by the township, 
and built warehouses like the tower of Ba- 
bel, and opened a World’s Fair for a show- 
case, to see the littleness of time and the 
greatness of eternity. The dazzle of this 
heyday hid the stars. But all things are 
comparative. That, in God’s and angels’ 
sight, we were children chasing butterflies, 
we were slow to see. 

Money is precious—no wise man will de- 
spise it—invaluable for Christian uses. But 
no one is fit to employ it as a means who 
has not learned how worthless, how deadly 
it is as an end. It was a horse that Ma- 
zeppa- had never broken which bores him 
headlong to destruction. It is worshiping 
mammon, instead of subduing and training 
it, that prevents us from putting it to serv- 
ice for Christ and the welfare of man. 

Amidst these commercial cyclones and 
explosions the pulpit should be able to 
hear, if the pew does not, the Master say- 
ing, ‘‘Come ye apart into a desert place, 
and rest awhile.’’ We have had no leisure, 
so much as to eat. We need a somber 
solitude in which to commune with our 
hearts and be still. There are hundreds of 
thousands among us who are smitten with 
something like disgust at what, awhile 
since, so absorbed them. Business was 
then a thrilling experience of power and 
progress. It is now a dismal grinding in 
the prison house, with eyes blind to what 
is next to befall them. That which was so 
varied and fascinating is monotonous and 
irksome, They are in condition as never 
before to welcome the great truths that 
awe the soul and lift it to something broader 
and higher than bargains and profits. 

And the change that renews us is not to 
be wrought in any merry-go-round of ex- 
citement and glee. The fathers looked for 
a ‘‘law-work,’’ amidst the horrors of re- 
morse, with dread of the lake of fire. If 
not that, there must be something to lead 
the soul into the shadows of a thoughtful 
mood. This entrance on a Christian life is 
into a divine, eternal sphere. He that be- 
lieveth hath—not is to have by and by— 
everlasting life. And both the experience 
within and the surroundings without must 
needs sequester him, for the time, from the 
market place. The astronomer longs for 
nightfall and the secluded chamber above 
stairs, with its great tube trained on the 
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Pleiades or the belt of Oriop, and i is 
commonly in ‘‘the still confessional of 
thought”’ that one finds celestial things 
most clearly looming out to view. The 
Christian life is sure, in time, to ascend 
great hights of the Delectable Mountains 
and to have glorious visions, but the ascent 
begins often under a heavy burden and with 
many tears. 

‘The millions of our people, flung back in 
defeat and often dismay from their golden 
schemes, are looking to right and left for 
solace. The prodigal sees on what husks 
he has fed. Human nature, made in God’s 
image, comes up from her depths within 
to ery mightily, though blindly, after that 
which only God can give. Men chat flip- 
pantly of the times as they meet on the 
sidewalk, and whistle aloud to keep their 
courage up, but in their solitude go down 
beneath these ripples into awful depths of 
gloom, They are forced back from the 
proud self-sufficiency of their manhood 
toward the clinging dependence of a little 
child. Never were they in so hopeful mood 
for receiving the glad tidings, for accepting 
the water of life. And if reminded of be- 
lievers along the centuries, crushed in for- 
tune but having Christ within the hope of 
glory as their mainspring who have re- 
bounded into victorious joy, they may, with 
help from above, be led to lay hold for 
themselves on the same pardoning love and 
upholding power. 

The preacher who would do this with 
effect must be a man of triumphant and im- 
pregnable faith. No one will save the ship- 
wrecked struggler who is not himself on 
therock. Noone who, in words, has thrown 
his weight on God and, in fact, still stag- 
gers under the load of it, will draw men 
from their gloom and peril to Him. Said 
the physician of an insane asylum, ‘‘ Pa- 
tients have thanked me effusively for a 
strong will, to which in their inward anarchy 
and chaos they could cling.’”? Men, like the 
troubled sea that cannot rest, will thank 
the preacher for a deep-grounded, immova- 
ble faith in God, that shall win them toa 
rest and peace in Him. Unnumbered thou- 
sands in the pews are waiting. Now let the 
pulpit speak, 


MUSIO IN BOSTON. 


BY O. M. E, ROWE. 


Macaulay said, ‘‘ The real history of a na- 
tion is to be found in the newspapers.’’ 
Files of daily journals are now sacredly pre- 
served because they are the best record of 
current events. If, a hundred years hence, 
one should search them, he could not fail to 
observe how largely music entered into the 
life of Boston as the nineteenth century 
waned. Itis pre-eminently the musical city 
of the United States. One whose words: 
carry authority asserts that Boston had, 
last winter, more concerts of a high order 
than could be found in any European city, 
not excepting the musical centers of Ger- 
many. 

The infusion of Teutonic and Celtic blood 
upon the Aryan stock of our forefathers, 
and the twenty-five years of musical instruc- 
tion in the public schools, are bearing rich 
fruitage today. Our two large conservato- 
ries of music have greatly contributed to 
popular appreciation. The crowds that 
have flocked to the wage-earners’ evening 
of the concerts given for two seasons by the 
Cecilia Club testify to the widespread en- 
joyment even of classical music. Another 
evidence is the very popular course of Sun- — 
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day afternoon concerts, giving music of a 
high order for ten cents a ticket. The cur- 
rent series of twenty concerts in Union Hall 
offers season tickets for three dollars each. 
The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Unitarian) has resumed its successful sing- 
ing class under the direction of Mr. H. E. 
Holt, well known for his results in the Bos- 
ton public schools. 

Besides bringing musical advantages 
within reach of small means, Boston affords 
to students the highest musical culture in 
every line except opera. There are many 
instructors of superior endowments, among 
whom are Franz Kneisel, with few equals in 
violin technique, Carl Baermann, the distin- 
guished pianist, and B. J. Lang, who early 
disclosed Wagner to us and has always 
stood for the best. 

An early musical impulse came from the 
Handel and Haydn Society, which, for three- 
score years, has given us the famous ora- 
torios, thus fostering a love of religious 
music. The first orchestral venture was 
made by the Harvard Musical Association, 
which, thirty years ago, first introduced the 
finest compositions of the great masters to 
a small audience gathered for a few Thurs- 
day afternoons in Music Hall. This society 
owns, well housed on Beacon Hill, a rare 
and valuable collection of 3,000 volumes, 
said to be the finest musical library in 
America. The social cement which held 
this organization was, doubtless, Dr. John S. 
Dwight, the musical ‘Nestor of Boston.’’ 
To his energy, largely, we owe the best 
musical journal ever published here, and 
also the *‘great organ,” still mourned by 
the faithful. Before he was ‘‘ gathered to 
the fathers” his old age was gladdened by 
the development: of his early endeavor into 
the superb orchestra of our symphony con- 
certs. : 

These are now prospering for the thir- 
teenth season. At the auction sales the 
seats for the Friday afternoon rehearsals 
bring higher prices than those for the Satur- 
day evening concerts, but this year both fell 
below the usual rates. This is partly due 
to ‘‘hard times” and partly to the natural 
law of reaction. These concerts, which have 
given Boston its musical prestige, were made 
possible by the generosity of the banker, 
Henry L. Higginson, who is said to have 
risked annually $100,000, often having a 
large deficit to cover at the end of the sea- 
son. He declined to assume this responsi- 
bility for the coming five years unless the 
citizens would co-operate in building a new 
music hall, as the exigencies of rapid transit 
threatened the old one. It will probably be 
ready next October and will stand on the 
corner of Chester Park and Huntington Ave- 
‘mue, an excellent situation though on the 
debatable land between the South End and 

the Back Bay. | 
The present conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Emil Paur of Leipsic, has 
favorably impressed the critics with his 
abilities as interpreter, drill master and pro- 
gram maker. He lacks the poetic aspect of 
his predecessor and stirs no sentimental 
rhapsodies. Many quiet souls find a dis- 
tracting element in his profuse and elabo- 
rate gestures while conducting. The soloist 
who opened the season was Nordica, a 
daughter of Boston educated in our public 
schools, She wore in her hair a gold dag- 
ger whose handle was a crown of diamonds 
and the gift of Queen Victoria. On her 
breast sparkled a smaller pin presented by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. Another soloist 
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was Emma Eames, also a poor girl who 
worked her way up to a primadonna. She 
is now the wife of Mr. Story, son of W. W. 
Story, the sculptor, of Rome and grandson 
of Judge Story of Salem. 

Boston has a goodly array of musical 
composers of high rank. In orchestral 
music John K. Paine, professor at Harvard 
College, and George W. Chadwick have 
more than a national reputation. Arthur 
Foote, Arthur Whiting, Homer Norris, 
Ethelbert Nevins must not be forgotten and 
the work of Mr. E. A. MacDowell covers a 
wide variety, admirable in quality. At the 
suggestion of Paderewski a rich music lover 
offered MacDowell a handsome annuity that 
he might devote himself to writing a great 
American opera. He was right in declining 
—the necessity of bread-winning is ennobling 
and great art springs only from a great per- 
sonality. ‘‘Sooner.or later that which now 
is life shall be poetry, and every fair and 
manly trait shall add aricher strain to the 
song.”’ . 

Haweis asserts that women seldom write 
good music and never great music. But 
we are justly proud of the fine mass by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, wife of a Boston sur- 
geon, and the varied compositions of Mrs. 
Henry M. Rogers, who has also published a 
most interesting book on music. The songs 
of Helen Hood and Margaret Ruthven Lang 
have already won recognition for these 
young women. 

Most of the daily papers have able musi- 
cal critics, who help to crystallize the opin- 
ions of the musically uneducated. Fore- 
most stands William F. Apthorp, who writes 
the admirable brochures which put us in 
sympathy with the music of the symphony 
concerts and which are doing a valuable 
educational work. Mr. Apthorp is well 
known to readers of the Atlantic and other 
magazines. Louis C. Elson, who gives 
charming musical lectures, Philip Hale and 
Howard M. Ticknor are critics who use 
their pens wisely and well. 

Boston has long been a leading piano mar- 
ket. In 1833 the firm of Chickering gold 
680 instruments, but during a recent decade 
the sales exceeded 20,000. The founder of 
this great business was an ardent promoter 
of our musical interests, and his character 
was pithily summed up at a banquet thus: 
‘¢ Jonas Chickering, like his pianos, upright, 
square and grand.”’ 


PERAMBULATORS. 


* BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


I remember an open, square framework, 
each side of which measured not over 
eighteen inches and which was, perhaps, 
twenty inches high. It had four posts and 
cross-pieces, like rounds of a chair. The 
posts ended in casters. They would place 
inside of this framework a young child 
who had weak ankles. The child could not 
walk alone, although more than old enough 
to do so, but place him inside of this frame- 
work and he could partly stand and partly 
rest his arms on the top side-pieces and 
travel around the room, by the convenience 
of the casters, on the hard floor. Then 
there was also a little seat inside of this 
frame, so that he could sit down when he 
was tired. I used to watch the young child 
as he rolled around the room. , Fortunately 
lie became strong and walked alone in due 
time. Doubtless the frame on rollers had 
helped to make him strong, but sometimes 
children with weak ankles do not outgrow 
the need. 


ample under each rule. 


ie: 


I have often thought of this old nursery 
frame, It was a great convenience. I have 
thought of it principally in its perfect anal- 
ogy—a well-constructed framework of sys- 
tematic truth, a dovetailed system, in 
which may be placed a person who cannot 
walk alone, and who can find in it protec- 
tion and support, with rollers on which his 
framework can travel and having convenient 
shelving on which to sit down when he is 
weary. It is a great comfort that such 
frames exist. Many an occupant of such 
can push himself about with facility. He 
might fall down if he were taken out. If 
he were without it he might fall over some 
slight obstacle. Outside of it he becomes 
bewildered, but if inside he learns to roll 
his whole system with force against any- 
thing which opposes. He can do excel- 
lently if you let him stayin his system. He 
has something to lean upon. It is cruel to 
disturb him. Take away a single round 
and you weaken his perambulator. Take 
away an important stick and he becomes 
helpless. He learns to push his machine 
around with great skill. Casters turn on 
their axis. The machine itself is well 
framed, and its parts are securely fastened 
to each other. It is far better that one 
who needs should occupy it rather than be 
helpless. Sometimes these machines run 
into each other, and then we have polemics. 

But this is not education. A child, in 
learning to walk, usually steadies himself at 
first by holding to achair. Next he pushes 
the chair along. Then he abandons the 
chair and walks. Education does not con- 
sist in furnishing chairs never to be aban- 
doned, nor in furnishing the nursery frame 
which I have recalled, for anything but tem- 
porary use. It expects to develop the pow- 
ers. They are not educated who are to re- 
main in the machine on casters. Perhaps it 
is not necessary that they should be. They 
are safer where they are, and often are very 
useful in their way. Some people’s faith 
seems to depend upon the system which 
some great man has framed. Why disturb 
them? 

Years ago I found an old arithmetic. It 
was used. in the time of my father’s boy- 
hood, JI have somewhere an arithmetic 
more than one hundred and fifty years old. 
Each of these gave simply rules, and an ex- 
It gave no expla- 
nations whatever, and no reasons, The 
method was purely arbitrary. Yet some 
boys became good arithmeticians in those 
days. It was because the intellect is greater 
than formulas, and would not be satisfied 
until it had found the principle inside the 
formula. In my boyhood the new arithme- 
tic then in use embodied the analytical prin- 
ciple. The book itself did what the old 
teachers had probably done without the 
help of the old books. Our teacher—and I 
have never seen a better one—used to insist 
upon analysis and explanation. Each of us 
placed work upon the blackboard, and was 
obliged to explain every step in the process 
and give the reason therefor. 

A modern system of slate work, passed 
from one pupil to another so as to have 
the answers read by other than the scholar 
who did the work, is a stupid substitute 
for the old blackboard. To get a correct 
answer is not the first object, but to know 
how to get correct answers. I am aware 
that to good teachers this is merely a trite 
remark, but they must excuse it for the 
sake of those who misunderstand the word 
education. Mere formulas are far better 
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than nothing. But the power to reason is 
incomparably greater than knowing how to 
use formulas. There is a plain distinction 
between arithmetic and Welch’s Arithmetic, 
or between arithmetic and Adams’s Arith- 
metic. I dare not come down to any later 
compiler, being in dread of iival houses. 
But truth is not synonymous with some- 
body’s system of truth. Walking is not 
the structure on rollers. 

After all, 1 am not sure that machine 
methods are the easiest. In early days of 
foolishness I worked through two or three 
of those old arithmetics, I think from curi- 
osity. There was one rule which I could 
never master. I think it was about what 
was called compound proportion. There 
were hight and width, and length and days, 
and men and dollars, and weight and hours 
—all in confusion. There was a rule. 
These figures were to be placed in three 
columns, one that was greater than some- 
thing else being put in one column, and 
sometimes being put somewhere else be- 
cause it was greater—and so on. I could 
never get things right under the rule, but 
I could obtain the proper result by my own 
method of straightforward work. 

It is plain, then, what education really 
has in view. It is the power to go alone. 
It is not departing from the subject but go- 
ing forward in exactly the same line if we 
look at moral training. Education contem- 
plates mental and moral alike. Mental de- 
velopment without moral control works evil. 
Not that it is evil in itself, but that powers 
developed without moral stamina are the 
more dangerous to their owner. Hence is 
the great interest felt in the especial im- 
portance of the religious element in schools 
of liberal training. 

The real educational principle cannot be 
abandoned inmoral training. At first there 
must be guidance and much control.- Truth 
must be taught ‘to the child upon the abso- 
lute statements of the parent. Habits must 
be begun in one little more than an infant 
by the judicious formative hand of the 
father and mother. It might be very com- 
forting if we could put the child inside ofa 
framework and keep him there. But it is 
useless to try. Tosucceed in so doing would 
itself be the worst thing that could happen. 
The boy must learn to walk. The young 
man must be trusted to develop himself 
from within. If this does not succeed no 
other method could succeed, and he cannot 
be freed from temptations. Some time ago 
I was consulted by an anxious mother about 
trusting her son in a great preparatory 
school. She was afraid. She had been 
told of great temptations in that school. 
Had the son shown any signs of evil? No. 
He was upright and manly. Then what was 
there to be afraid of? The temptations to 
immoral courses. True, there might be 
danger. There always is danger. I could 
not but feel sympathy with this motherly 
heart. Her son was her treasure, and her 
own pure Christian nature dreaded any pos- 
sible contamination of that son. I sug- 
gested to her that she must trust her boy. 
I told her that the alternative was between 
placing him in the great school and locking 
him up at home in the pantry. She decided 
wisely, although timidly. That son, with 
the clear eye and the manly form, brought 
up thus far as he has been under her Chris- 
tian guidance, will be a man. 

os 

By despising himself too much a man comes 
to be worthy of his own contempt.—Amiel. 
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BY THE WAY. 


Mr. Puddefoot was telling the other day of 
a recent trip to Toronto, Ont. Thirty years 
ago, or-more, a careless, boisterous youth—it 
is easy to imagine Mr. Puddefoot as such—he 
attended church in that city with his mother. 
They heard a strong sermon from a prominent 
preacher, and at its close as they came down 


‘the aisle together Mr. Puddefoot remembers 


that his mother remarked to another woman, 
“O, if I could only some day hear my boy 
preach as that man did how happy I should 
be!’’? He at that time had no interest in Chris- 
tian things, but the years have flown by and 
that youth has become what his mother hoped 
he might be—a Christian preacher. More than 
that, he has developed an extraordinary gift 
of picturesque and trenchant utterance, which 
has given him a national reputation. Few 
people within or without the denomination 
have swayed so many audiences and been so 
instrumental in awaking the churches to the 
needs of our frontier. It happened that a 
Toronto clergyman, hearing of Mr. Puddefoot, 
asked him to come there and preach on some 
spare Sunday. He went, and in the very 
church where his mother expressed the desire 
of her heart he preached the gospel she loved. 


A gentleman was approached from two quar- 
ters recently, the first request being for a con- 
tribution toward the entrance fee of a worthy 
citizen into the Home for Aged Men. He 
readily complied and the. required amount 
was secured in a short time. The other re- 
quest was for canceled stamps toward the 
million which was to secure the open sesame 
for an indigent lady into the Home for Aged 
Women. The practicability of the direct con- 
tribution for the first named object and the 
impracticability of the latter scheme stand 
out in striking contrast. And as the million 
stamp fiend, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down at bidding, let simple mathematics be 
the redyctio ad absurdum of the plan and. lay 
the ghost. If the candidate for the home 
should endeavor to secure a hundred stamps 
per day the million would be obtained in a 
little more than twenty-seven years. Sup- 
pose it were necessary to consummate the 
plan within a twelvemonth. It would neces- 
sitate the collection of 2,740 stamps every day 
of the week, and all the weeks of the year. 
Even if the co-operation of a dozen persons is 
gained each of these must collect, on an aver- 
age, 235 stamps each and every day. The 
physical improbability of the plan amounts to 
an impossibility. Why not bear this in mind 
and confront the next stamp solicitor with 
the facts and figures, and head him off from 
pledging anything to his will-o-the-wisp 
scheme ? 

How many people are like the State prison 
convict, who, early in his term of confinement, 
received a Bible from the chaplain and appar- 
ently made good use of it all the time that he 
was within the prison walls. When his sen- 
tence expired he brought back the Bible to 
the chaplain and, after bidding him a feeling 
farewell, said, ‘‘I sha’n’t, of course, have any 
more use for this now.” Religion is certainly 
adapted to rainy days and dark days, but the 
man who is ready to dispense with it the mo- 
ment that the sun of prosperity shines upon 
him is not what we should call very religious. 

* * % 

Some of our Presbyterian brethren are in- 
clined to hold those now in their fellowship, 
who formerly were Congregationalists, respon- 
sible for the present ferment in that body. It 
may not be fair to make this quondam Con- 
gregational element the scapegoat for all the 
trials and crosses endured by the element that 
preponderates in number and which prides it- 
selfonitssoundness. At thesame time, as one 
thinks over the Presbyterians most prominent 
in various cities, he is impressed with the 
Congregational ancestry and training of sey- 
eral. Dr. Parkhurst in New York, Dr. Mears 
and Dr. Haydn in Cleveland, Dr. J. H. Bar- 
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rows in Chicago, Dr. Ecob in Albany, Dr. 
Spalding in Syracuse, Drs. Wright and Hub- 
bell in Buffalo are all Congregational by birth 
and training and Presbyterian only by adop- 
tion, and we suspect that each reserves one of 
the warmest corners in his heart for the doc- 
trine and polity of the Pilgrims. Henry Pre- 
served Smith is an Amherst graduate, and he 
as well as Professor Briggs have all their 
lives mingled freely with ministers and lay- 
men of our denomination. All this would go 
to show that when our Presbyterian friends 
lure into their ecclesiastical sheepfold mem- 
bers of the Congregational flock they must 
not expect them to sober down all at once 
into steady, dignified sheep, with an immedi- 
ate relish for Westminster herbage. 


«a * x 


Only a single sentence overheard in passing 
a table where two men were dining: ‘‘ He 
lived an aimless life and died an imbecile,”’ 
but what a picture it calls up of splendid pow- 
ers and great opportunities unrecognized and 
unused. The ship had no rudder, that was 
all. Of course it drifted. In the parable the 
man who buried his talent lost it. Imbecility 
and aimlessness—at the start the two may 
seem to have but little in common, but it is 
not the strangest thing in the world that at 
the end they should be conjoined. 

Sir Andrew Clark, the eminent English 
physician who guarded so carefully the health 
of Mr. Gladstone, has recently passed away, 
and now we are told that his average mail 
was sixty letters a day and that he answered 
them with his own hand. We wonder whether 
this punctilious courtesy, so like that shown 
by the great Phillips Brooks, this contempt of 
postal cards, private secretaries and type- 
writers, is not an inferior contribution to the 
world’s betterment when compared with the 
length of years and service that might take 
its place. For it is frankly said by those who 
knew Sir Andrew Clark that the chief cause 
of his breakdown was his industry in writing 
to those who had no claim upon him, and we 
sometimes wonder whether a treasured note 
from Phillips Brooks which we possess may 
not he a hateful relic after all, eloquent of 
courtesy that killed and fatal toil. Dr. Clark 
and Bishop Brooks thought it their duty to 
answer every letter. Prof. Henry Drummond 
ignores many communications that he re- 


ceives. Like Napoleon he allows the flight of 
time to answer them. Is he right or wrong? 
* * x 


During his recent sojourn of a few weeks in 
St. Louis Dr. E. B. Webb has not only given 
his friends in Pilgrim Church many evidences 
of mental vigor, but he has satisfied a few of 
the young men that he is still quite their equal 
in physical endurance. Favored by the de- 
lightful Western climate, his long jaunts on 
foot of several miles each day have made him 
familiar with the city. A few nights previous 
to his return to Boston, having been invited to 
spend an evening in the suburbs, a young man 
who had found much pleasure and profit in 
the doctor’s ministrations desired to accom- 
pany him as an escort, expecting to take the 
street cars. The youth being recognized as an 
athlete and a captain of a football team, it 
was proposed by Dr. Webb that the trip be 
made on foot. When their destination was 
reached the doctor suggested that a brisk walk 
over part of the return course might be mu- 
tually agreeable. The young man, though he 
had contemplated going back by an electric, 
consented, and now, while fully recognizing 
the doctor’s power in the pulpit and his attrac- 
tiveness as a conversationalist, entertains the 
opinion that his highest ability is as a pedes- 
trian. Perhaps Dr. Webb could tell him why 
he is so vigorous in the words of one of Shake- 
speare’s characters: , 


Though I look old, yet Iam strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply’ 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood; 

Nor d1d not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly. 
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The Home 
AT THE SYMPHONY. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 


I sit and listen and love it all, 
Here by the orchestra. 

The violins, how they plead and call, 
Taking the voice of her! 


The bragses brave have a martial tone, 
The cymbals clash in strife; 

The grave bassoons half muse, half moan, 
Chanting the deeps of life. 


The ’cellus brood and the flutes rise clear 
In acry that soars and sings ; 

The rippling harps ensnare mine ear 
With a vibrant rush of wings. 


- O sweet with words no lips may dare, 
This speech of the orchestra! 
And yet, that burst from the wood-wind there, 
Was it weal or woe of her? 


<< 


A DEFECT IN THE TRAINING OF 
GIRLS. 

The incapacity of girls for any sort of 
work connected with the home is one of 
the most prominent features of the pres- 
ent financial distress. A few typical cases 
which have come within our knowledge 
fairly illustrate the defects along this line 
in their training. 

A well-educated young woman applied for 
work to a prominent dressmaker in Boston, 
saying that she was willing for the present 
to do anything. Placed in the work-room 
she displayed utter incompetency with her 
needle, being unable to baste a seam prop- 
erly. Of course it was impossible to keep 
her, At another place a benevolent woman 
offered to pay the same applicant generously 
for sweeping and dusting two rooms once a 
week. But the girl was even more unskill- 
ful with broom and duster than with scis- 
sors and needle. A college graduate ex- 
pressed a willingness to engage temporarily 
in any form of service if only she could earn 
enough to pay her board. When questioned 
as to her capability for doing certain things 
which any girl] of twelve a generation ago 
would have accomplished easily, she showed 
both ignorance and an overwhelming dis- 
like for all forms of work about house. A 
busy, professional woman, eager to give em- 
ployment where it is needed, searched a 
week before she found some one who could 
rip partially worn dresses, cleanse and press 
them and put them in order to be made 
over by a dressmaker. A dollar a day was 
the pay offered, but ‘it was impossible to 
find any young person equal to the task, 
which was gladly taken and performed in 
satisfactory manner by a smart old lady of 
seventy-four. Instances like these could be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

There is a large field of miscellaneous 
work in every home which does not call 
_ for technically trained workers but which 
does demand what Mrs. Stowe calls ‘ fac- 
ulty,”’ a quality in which girls of today are 
singularly deficient. For example, there is 
illness or convalescence in the household, 
not serious enough to require the attend- 
ance of a professional nurse but which 
would make intelligent service a priceless 
boon to the tired housewife. To fill such 
a place one should know, at least, how to 
make a bed properly, how to arrange meals 
neatly upon a tray, and how to put a room 
in order without choking the patient with 
dust or precipitating a chill by exposure 
from open windows. Or the family mend- 
ing has fallen sadly in arrears and a regu- 
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lar seamstress may not be available at that 
particular time. Or the mother wishes to 
go away for a brief visit and leave the 
house in charge of a reliable person. Or 
perhaps she needs some one a few weeks 
to assist in the care of the children. The 
number of women under fifty years of age 
Wwho'can slip into places like these in an 
emergency is exceedingly small, and it will 
be found, almost invariably, that they ac- 
quired their skill in being generally useful 
in early youth. 

Defects of a different kind, too, have been 
thrust upon our notice during these hard 
times. 
cently, girls say that so long as stitches are 
out of sight no matter how they look. Here 
is a false principle which touches charac- 
ter. Fancy Mary Lyon’s abhorrence of any 
such rule of practice! Another defect which 
is noticeable among American girls is a 
dislike, or at least an indifference, toward 
children. The maternal instinct seems to 
be dying out along with the old-fashioned 
ability to turn one’s hand to almost any 
sort of work. 

That there is something wrong in the 
education of our girls when results like 
these ensue few will deny. What is the 
remedy? Shall we turn our colleges into 
training schools for cooks and nurses and 
seamstresses? By no manner of means. 
The home is the place in which girls should 
be fitted for these homely accomplishments. 
‘But it is impossible,” said an earnest 
mother, in discussing this subject with the 
writer. ‘‘Itis all my daughters can possi- 
bly do to keep up with their studies in 
school. If I add any domestic duties they 
break down in health.’’ Then there is 
something wrong in the schoolsystem. Too 
much is required of the girl students. Let 
them go with less speed and with more at- 
tention to what will be demanded of them 
in future as women. Let them drop one or 
two studies, if necessary, and let it be con- 
sidered an essential part of their. education 
to take care of their own rooms, including 
the sweeping, to mend their own clothing 


neatly, to cook a few simple dishes and to 


balance their accounts weekly. They may 
not be obliged to do any of these things ex- 


cept the last later in life, but in the mere 


performance of them the judgment is de- 
veloped, the hands become deft and they 
acquire that all round training which is 
now lamentably lacking. The gain in health, 
too, which would surely follow, is no small 
consideration. Blessed be the hard times if 
they lead us to wiser methods of training 
our daughters. 


— 


TIRED WOMEN, 


BY MRS. MARGARET EH. SANGSTER. 


I sometimes wonder whether it is really 
a necessity of our life of the period that so 
many of us should be almost always tired. 
For tired we are in body, soul and spirit, 
so tired that we neither do justice to our- 
selves nor do the good we ought to others. 
Children, friends, acquaintances fail to re- 
ceive from us the rest and refreshment we 
might give them, simply because even the 
smallest cup of cold water weighs too 


heavily for our weary hands to hold it, 


our weary hearts to feel the need our neigh- 
bor has of its draught of sweetness. 

Why are we so tired that life is a drag- 
ging progress uphill rather than an easy 
and delightful progress over a charming 
road, with new vistas of beauty opening at 
every turn? It is commonly supposed that 


Besides ‘being unable to sew de-— 
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it is because we have so much to do, and 
so little time and strength in which to do 
it, that we women are so worn out, not 
only now and then but as a rule. And 
some provoking people complacently ob- 
serve that we ought not to attempt so 
much, that we should let things go; it 
would do just as well in the end. Others 
make comments on our lack of system or 
our too great devotion to system, either of 
which facts, in the mouth of the critic, 
assumes the air of a needless blunder. 

We listen and we sigh. Should we adopt 
the laissez faire principle, it would bring 
upon us reprobation; it always does on the 
woman who is prone to let her household 
take its chances, and who orders its routine 
in a haphazard way. On the other hand, 
the woman who plans, and carries out her 
plans with energy, compelling her family to 
be on time with military precision, is apt to 
gain the reputation of a domestic martinet. 
Both women, whichever course they elect 
to pursue, are quite likely to be tired much 
of the time. 

Now, while the year is still in its begin- 
ning, can we not, each for herself, find out 
where the trouble is; what, in our particu 
lar case, forms the straw too much which 
threatens to break us down altogether? 

Some of us do not get out of doors often 
enough. We have a great deal to do in the 
house and no particular object to call us 
out, and so we stay in the kitchen and the 
chambers and the parlor from Sunday to 
Sunday. We literally do not taste fresh air 
and drink in sunlight oftener than once a 
week or once a fortnight the winter through. 
It is no wonder that we are tired. 

Some of us do too much sewing. Why 
spend so much time, for instance, in refash- 
ioning clothes that are in order and nice 
simply because they are not precisely in the 
latest mode? A tired little woman showed 
me the other day a gown which it had 
taken her a steady week, with two late 
night sittings and a fierce attack of head- 
ache, to change from the graceful, clinging 
skirt of last year to the bunchy and unbe- 
coming skirt of the present winter. Sew 
we must and sew we will, my sisters, but 
don’t let us expend too much time and 
effort on the endeavor to be always up to 
date in our dress. Why not be independent 
enough to adopt our own styles, to a certain 
extent? 

We might be less tired if we learned 
not to feel in haste. People talk of being 
wearied by worry. Hurry wears upon one 
quite as much as her twin-fiend, worry, and 
both are task-mistresses carrying whips. 
To worry and to hurry are to grow old in 
youth, to lose the sense of the elastic nerve 
and the buoyant spirit. If we can shut the 
door on these demons we shall be less tired 
by far than if we give them entrance. 
Fretting over the inevitable distresses and 
annoyances of our situation has much to do 
with tiring us. Fretting seldom does any 
good. It frequently does harm. Forebod- 
ing is as idle and as surely fraught with 
evil. 

The remedy for all the trouble is a very 
old-fashioned one. The little golden key 
called prayer unlocks for every one of us 
the chamber called peace. The Saviour 
bade us remember that our Father knoweth 
what we have need of, and He said: ‘‘ Fear 
not, little flock. It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.”’ ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.’”’ With 
the kingdom of heaven in our souls, earthly 
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affairs and daily duties will adjust them- 
selves as they ought. We shall get hold of 
a clue to the labyrinth in which we have 
wandered. We will cease to struggle. Ac- 
complishing what we can, we shall commit 
the rest and all results to One stronger and 
wiser than we. Perhaps we shall learn how 
to live restfully and cease to be so often 
tired. The soul at harmony with God and 
in right relations to Him and His world, 
and the little bit of it in which we are part- 
ners with Him, the soul thus placed does 
dominate and uplift the body in which it 
dwells. 


DOMESTIO CIRCLES. 


BY GRACE H. DODGE, 


It is a bright autumn afternoon and by 
two o’clock a Thirty-eighth Street basement 
house in New York City, with brass knobs 
on the doors and curtains at the windows, 
presents a busy appearance. Singly and in 
groups young women arrive and pass in, 
many with little ones, some with baby car- 
riages. A merry word or quick greeting, 
“You are late, the talk has begun,” is 
heard as the door opens. Following the 
last arrival a pretty sight is seen—a sunny 
back library with shelves filled with books, 
sofas, rockers and center table with blue 
and white china set arranged for tea. It is 
not the furniture, however, which seems so 
attractive, but rather the group of twenty- 
five earnest young women grouped around 
an older one, all busy discussing the exciting 
topic, ‘ How can I do justice to both hus- 
band and children?’’ Babies are on laps, 
little girls are playing in the corner with 
dolls or toys, while upstairs a group of 
older children are heard romping back and 
forth. Soon the talk is over, a teacher. 
comes in and for.half an hour Delsarte ex- 
ercises claim attention. A committee have 
ready at the close the tea and simple 
crackers or cake. Half-past four, or five 
sees a procession of baby carriages, mothers 
and little ones leaving the door. In answer 
to eager questions one is told that the Do- 
mestic Circle has been meeting, and that 
the house is the headquarters of the Thirty- 
eighth Street Working Girls’ Society. 

Join one of the groups and hear them tell 
how three years ago, after much talk, it was 
decided to organize an inner club, within 
the great one, and this to be known as the 
brides’, wives’ and mothers’ branch! How 
that, at the first meeting, the name was 
given, ‘‘ Domestic Circle,” and of the good 
times the members have had on Wednesday 
afternoons between 2 and 4.30. How it was 
further decided that, as the circle carried 
out the club principles of co-operation, self- 
government and self-support, twenty-five 
cent dues should be assessed, also that the 
twofold purposes of practical advancement 
and social enjoyment could best be reached 
by lectures, discussions or talks, and a cup 
of tea with general chat. Officers elected 
from among themselves, and committees on 
arrangements, refreshments and children 
have planned for the afternoon programs. 

Early each season topics are mapped out 
for the ensuing months. The first year the 
list was carried out as follows: Choosing 
and Furnishing a Home, The Best and Easi- 
est Way of Keeping House, The Bedroom 
and Its Necessitjes, Care of the Kitchen, 
House-cleaning and Aids. These topics 
took the form of discussions by the mem- 
bers, each bringing some written article or 
thought. Then came five lectures by a 
woman physician upon Babyhood and Its 
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Needs, Emergencies, Care of the Sick, ete. 
A clever cooking teacher was next engaged 
by the circle, a kitchen taken and four 
demonstration lessons upon plain, simple 
dishes given. The superintendent of a work- 
room was found, who brought her patterns 
and taught practically much about making 
children’s clothes. She was followed by a 
sweet kindergartner, who in two talks gave 


new lessons upon the spiritual side of child 


nature, as well as teaching songs, finger 
games and simple devices for amusing the 
little ones. A lady expert in making pretty, 
useful articles came with patterns and sug- 
gested many things that could be made to 
beautify a home with little outlay of time 
or money. The season closed with discus- 
sions upon the following topics: Respon- 
sibilities of Motherhood, How to Train 
Children, Mother’s Wages, Household Ac- 
counts and How to Keep Them, How to 
Be Neighborly Without Being Gossipy, How 
to Make a Home Pleasant for Husband and 
Children, How to Act the Truth and Live 
up to the Truth as Well as Tell the 
Truth, 

During the winter a small lending library 
was collected, the books being upon home 
and household matters. Certain articles, 
such as tea, were purchased at wholesale 
and sold in small quantities. The interest 
kept growing from the start to the close of 
the season, and many delightful afternoons 
were spent. The committee on children 
consisted of unmarried club members, who 
gladly gave their time. Old toys were col- 
lected and the children enjoyed the change 
and the novelty as much as the mothers. 
The babiés of a few weeks old in long 
clothes vied in interest with the little tod- 
dlers in the eyes of the young nurses, 
Their hands were full some days when ten 
or more young guests were to be cared 
for. 

That first year, with the exception of se- 
curing certain of the teachers, everything 
was done by members of the circle, which 
was not allowed to grow beyond thirty mem- 
bers. After paying all expenses, including 
fees to teachers and lecturers, the cost of 
refreshments and one or two presents, the 
treasurer had on hand fifteen dollars, which 
was given asrent to the parentclub. Words 
cannot estimate what these afternoons ac- 
complished. Homes were brightened and 
changed by fresh impulses being brought to 
the young wives and mothers, and the future 
alone can reveal what the earnest talks have 
done. One member said: ‘‘ Why, I would 
have given double the money as well as 
much more time rather than not to have 
learned the secret of boiling potatoes. They 
are my husband’s favorite dish and I never 
could make them mealy.’’ 

The circle has just started its fourth sea- 
son and is planning many new departures, 
one being Delsarte exercises. At the close 
of each season a reception to friends and 
husbands is given and greatly enjoyed by 
all. Last June a picnic took place, when a 
touch of summer made all anxious for regu- 
lar outings. 

Mothers’ Meetings, Helping Hands, and 
similar societies for women in connection 
with church work, have long been well un- 
derstood. They might often be called grand- 
mothers’ meetings, as the members are old 
and have been so accustomed to old methods 
that the new are looked upon as interesting 
but impossible to carry out. Young mar- 
ried women, wives of mechanics, clerks and 
regular wage-earners are rarely members of 
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these groups, but they are the ones most 
needing meetings, instruction, etc. Not re- 
lief-giving societies, but clubs under the 
magic words co-operation, self-government, 
self-support. 

Take the case of these young wives. They 
have been girls busy from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night, with the excitement 
of work in factory, office or store. Then at 
night there came the church reunions, club 
life, balls, walks with young men, or active 
family life. Marriage comes, the small 
rooms are soon arranged and the young 
wife hardly knows what to do with herself. 
Visits, shopping, gossip or novel reading 
occupy time. Soon health begins to suffer, 
strange new experiences come, a little one 
is expected. All outside social life is 
stopped. Careless habits creep in. Baby 
comes and is soon a loved tyrant, prevent- 
ing outdoor life except to take it out walk- 
ing. Time goes on, other babies come, life 
problems are many. These young women 
have not known how best to care for the 
home, to guard themselves from injury, to 
train and develop. the little ones. Life has 
become contracted, interests narrowed dowr 
to small compass, and husband and father 
gets annoyed and finds little attraction at 
home. It is just these young wives and 
mothers that should and can be gathered 
together. 

Hull House, Chicago, claims that one of 
its most valued clubs is that composed of 
young married women, who give and gain 
so much at the weekly meetings. A large 
Newark church, or mission, has a mothers’ 
union or meeting upon these plans. All the 
work is organized and carried out by the 
members. At the sociables committees 
from the members take charge, prepare re- 
freshments, receive the guests and plan for 
the amusements. 

From the circles will naturally spring 
mothers’ unions for the training and prepa- 
ration of mothers. Our cities are composed 
of not only the rich and poor, but of thou- 
sands of homes in which comfort, but not 
luxury, reigns—the homes whose prototype 
was the carpenter’s home of Nazareth. 
Here mothers come into close touch with 
their children, and are building through 
them for all eternity. Surely these young 
mothers, the wives, the care-takers, need in- 
spiration, brightness, life. What they gain 
will affect the children and child life will 
reach out. The question is asked, Is this 
religious work? Surely yes, for Christ and 
His life come out in ways hardly realized, 
and without Him in the circles they would 
mean little. 


MADE OF SNOW. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


At half-past nine o’clock last Tuesday 
morning, as I sat at my writing-desk, I 
heard a great shout of laughter, as if about 
ten boys and girls were laughing at a time. 
Of course I knew at once that the black- 
eyed girl was ‘‘in it,’’ because she always 
is, Whenever she appears at her front gate 
all the boys and girls in the neighborhood 
flock to her side, because there is sure to 
be some fun in her vicinity all the time. 
I looked out and saw about ten sleds drawn 
up in the snow at the black-eyed girl’s gate, 
and the owners thereof were gathered ina 
little group listening eagerly to the plans of 
their leader. 

A great, beautiful, soft blanket of snow — 
had fallen during the night, and it was of. 
that moist sort which makes such fine snow- 
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balls and suggests ‘‘sugaring off” to those 
lucky people who understand what that 
means. As one might expect, half the 
children in town were busy rolling up great 
balls and making snow men that morning. 
But the black-eyed girl’s followers never 
did anything precisely like their neighbors 
and their ways were worth watching. SoI 
hastened to the piazza to see what it was all 
about. 

Like a company of beavers the children 
were at work, toiling and struggling each 
with his own particular task. One was 
rolling up a great snow elephant with some 
splendid icicles for tusks and a wondrous 
feather-brush tail. Another was carving a 
fine St. Bernard dog with a collar of real 
leather and a cask around his neck which 
was supposed to contain relief for a half- 
frozen traveler. A third was making a 
donkey and having a great time with his 
ears. 

Black-eyes herself had a large piece of 
work before her in a fierce, a dreadfully 
fierce, tiger, and her bits of teeth shut tight 
and her eyes fairly glared as she fastened a 
broad piece of notched red flannel for his 
eruel mouth. I am sure she was sorry 
that she could not find a roar ready made 
to putin. There were cats and bears and a 
big wild turkey with its wings spread, and 
a rabbit with short front feet and nicely 
curved ears, and a possum, and a horse 
standing on four very uncertain legs, and a 
camel with such a heavy hump that it would 
have been the death of a live camel, and a 
crocodile with its open mouth lined with a 
blood-thirsty piece of red flannel, and a 
giraffe, and an ostrich with its name marked 
on one side, ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,” after the great 
bird at the ostrich farm at the World’s Fair, 
I suppose. 

In the course of my life I have seen more 
natural wild and tame beasts, but these 
were very good indeed considering who 
made them. In the late afternoon the chil- 
dren worked industriously and built a wall 
around their treasures and poured water 
over each piece. Then, of course, all the 
families on the block received an invitation 
to attend a great ‘‘Imminagery of Aner- 
muls.”” [Black-eyes does not always, or 
even generally, spell according to the dic- 
tionary.| The admission fee was about 
what you might expect for such an unusual 
collection of wild creatures, namely, 100 
sharp-pointed pins. I suspect that some of 
the mothers on the block used deception 
when buying pins, on account of the little 
fingers at home, hence this particular clause 
of the invitation. And as a crowning piece 
of elegance, the notes said, ‘‘ Carriages may 
be ordered in a half an hour.’’ 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH INTERNATIONAL S. 8. LESSON 
FOR FEB. 4. 


BY MES. OLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials for this lesson: 

1. A map from one of the present Sunday 
school quarterlies, which should be glued on to 
the wooden cover of a starch box or a heavy 
piece of pasteboard of the size of the map. 
The names Ur and Haran are probably not on 
the map. Locate them approximately as fol- 
lows: one inch below the upper right-hand 
corner make a dot for Ur, and another dot one 
inch diagonally upward from the first will 
' stand for Haran. 

2. On seven bits of paper of the size of the 
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little finger nail write, respectively, U, H, 5S, 
A,B, A, A. Use red ink for the last two. 
Put a little tack (those used by shoemakers 
are best) through each of the seven papers. 
Tie a piece of bright cord or silk to the tack 
in the paper marked “‘ U.” 

3. Picture of an altar from a Sunday school 
quarterly. | 

4, Children’s building blocks of any kind. 

5. Two strips of paper, on each of which is 
written, “Abram gave to God loving obedi- 
ence.” : 

6. Four calling cards, or pieces of paper, on 
which write, respectively: (a) ‘A great nation 
from one good man;”’ (b) A great name (Gen. 
17: 5); (c) ‘Thou shalt be a blessing;”’ (d) 
‘Much land to be given to his descendants.” 
On the other side of each of these cards write: 
“‘God’s promise to Abram.” 

7. A five-pointed star cut from gilt paper as 
follows: put @ tape line round the top of a 
common tumbler, set it on the gilt paper and, 


guided by the tape line, make five dots two, 


inches apart around the edge of the tumbler. 
Most tumblers are ten inches around the 
top. Connect the five dots by lines and a 
perfect five-pointed star is the result. On the 
star write: ‘‘God’s promise to Abram: ‘In 
thy seed shall all the families.of the earth be 
blessed.’ Jesus astar (Num. 24: 17).’’ 

8. Last, but not least, is the Bible Time 
Ladder revised specially for the Sunday school 
lessons, in addition to other Bible instruction 
which it gives. It affords a specially good 
opportunity for teaching Bible chronology; 
i.e., 1894 is nearly 2,000 years since Christ; 
Abram was born 2,000 years before Christ, etc. 
It is not enough in teaching children Bible 
events to tell them ‘‘it happened long, long 
ago,” for experience shows that children old 
enough to count, to have an idea of 100, 1,000, 
can be given a definite knowledge of Bible 
chronology which will be of inestimable value 
in all future study of the Bible. The Ladder 
gives this knowledge objectively and, mean- 
while, occupies the active little fingers for 
which ‘‘some mischief still’? awaits on Sun- 
day. 

Review. Use the cards with ribbons of last 
week’s lesson. Give each child with his card 
seven strips of narrow ribbon of the colors’of 
the rainbow—red, green, orange, yellow, blue, 
purple and violet. Have good mucilage or 
paste ready and let the children stick the 
strips of ribbon on the backs of the cards, 
leaving space to write, ‘“‘God always remem- 
bers all His promises (Gen. 9; 12-18).’”’ The 
rainbow cards thus prepared make pretty 
symbols to keep. 

Introduction to the lesson. Tell the children 
that Noah’s son, Ham, and his grandson, 
Canaan, were both bad men, and so were their 
descendants (of course explain this word). 
Ham’s descendants lived in the land of Shinar 
(Gen. 10: 10), and they did a thing as foolish 
as if children should pile up their blocks ex- 
pecting to climb up to the stars by them. 
(Read Gen. 11: 1-10.) Noah’s son Shem was a 
good man. It was from his descendants that 
Jesus was born. Noah blessed Shem in beauti- 
ful words that make us think of this (Gen. 
9: 26). Gen. 11: 10-27 gives the descendants 
of Shem, and in verse 27 we find the name 
of the good man of whom we are to learn 
today. Read the lesson over with the chil- 
dren (see last week). Before going further 
two questions about Abram should be an- 
swered, namely: (1) When he lived. (By Bible 
Time Ladder, using the directions.) (2) Where 
he lived. Referring to Gen. 11: 31, let the 
children put U and H on the map with the 
tacks to locate Ur and Haran. The last named 
means “thy country’? (Gen. 12: 1). So pro- 
ceed with the locating of the places with the 
little papers and tacks, stretching the cord 
from one to another and thus indicating the 
journey of Abram. Lastly, put in their proper 
places the papers for the two altars at Shechem 
and near Bethel. Then show the picture of 


an altar, reading verse 8 and explaining that 


this offering to Ged was prayer, given with 
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loving obedience, not like Cain’s offering, 
which was given selfishly. God always blesses 
those who offer such worship to Him. 

The lesson. 1. Truths to be taught: (a) the 
duty of obedience to God and the rich re- 
wards that God gives to those who obey Him; 
(>) first promise of a Saviour to be born from 
the seed of Abram. 

2. Method of teaching these truths: build- 
ing altars with blocks, using the cards, papers 
and gilt star described. Verses 2, 3,7 and 
other references given below; the whole to be 
used according to these suggestions: 

(a) Have the children use their blocks to 
build representations of two altars, guided by 
the picture in a Sunday school quarterly. If 
the blocks used are very bright colored cover 
each altar with dark brown paper pinned in 
place. Explain that altars were stones piled 
up with wood and the offerings laid on them. 
Read verses 2, 3,7 and Num. 1: 45, 46; Prov. 
22: 1; James 2: 23; Gen. 26: 5. The first line 
of verse 4 and the last part of verse 8 show 
that Abram gave God “ loving obedience.” 
Lay on the altars the papers so marked (see 
materials). Then as the different points of 
God’s promises to Abram are made by noticing 
the verses, lay the four cards, one at a time, on 
one of the altars. 

Abram gave loving obedience to God. This 
was what Adam and Eve did not givé to God. 
Contrast the wonderful blessings to Abram, 
who obeyed God, with the sorrow and suffer- 
ing that came from Adam and Eve’s disobedi- 
ence. This one thing, loving obedience, God 
wants from us all. Wecan all give it to Him 
if we will. If we love God we will obey Him. 
Gen. 26: 5 tells why God called Abram His 
‘‘friend.’? Wemay not have ‘a great name’”’ 
and ‘‘ land” and be the beginning of ‘‘a great 
nation,’’ like Abram, but one of the blessings 
that God gave to Abram He will give to each 
of us if we will obey Him. 

We can each be made a blessing to others, 
and that means that we will be friends of God. 
We will say more of this after we have put 
something on the other altar. On this altar 
we will lay the gold star, because it stands for 
the greatest blessing of all these that God 
promised to Abram, 

(b) Now explain the last part of verse 3, the 
first promise of the Saviour who was to be 
born as the Holy Child of one of Abram’s de- 
scendants. “What rich rewards God did give 
to Abram for his loving obedience to Him! 
How may we be made ‘‘a blessing”’ and be 
friends of God (Gal. 3: 6,7, 8,9)? If we “ be- 
lieve”’ (love Jesus) we are ‘‘ of the faith,’’ and 
we are told by Jesus Himself how to be His 
friends and be a blessing to others (John 15: 
14and17). Childrencan obey God by obeying 
their parents (Eph. 6:1). Let the children 
learn this verse. 


Materials for next lesson: 

The next lesson will be on the American 
Missionary Association, as this society has 
asked that Feb. 11, the Sunday preceding the 
week of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, be ob- 
served for the study of the work of the A.M. A. 

1. Mark and cut out from cardboard the 
outline of your hand. Write on the thumb, 
(1) Chinese; on the fingers write in order: (2) 
Highlanders (Mountain Whites). (3) Alas- 
kans. (4) Indians. (5) Negroes. These initial 
letters spell the word ‘‘chain.’”’ On the palm 
of the hand write, on one side, ‘‘ To the poor 
shall the gospel be preached.’”’ On the other 
side write, ‘‘ How shall they hear without a 
preacher?” and, ‘‘ How shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?” 

2. Cut out sixteen strips of heavy brown 
wrapping paper, each being one-half inch 
wide and four and one-half inches long. Cut 
sixteen similar strips of gilt paper. Paste the 
two ends of one strip together; put a strip 
through this loop or link and then paste its 
two ends together. So proceed until two 
chains are formed, one gilt one and one brown 
one. 

3. The alphabet cards before referred te will 
also be needed. 
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Ma ara OORNER. 
== © YOU remember a ques- 

~ tion asked a long time 
ago by a New Jersey 
member about the 
location of ‘‘ Calf Pas- 
§ ture’? in Connecti- 
cut? J supposed that 
in order to reach a 
pasture by water we 
should have to fur- 
Scere nish Captain Delano 
sade an eine canoe or an Eskimo kayak, 
but the answers show that the Valkyrie 
sailed right to the very place; glad in this 
way to know what course he took after 
leaving Plymouth Bay. 


COLCHESTER, CT. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: If you should consult 
Norwalk people, they would tell you that 
“Calf Pasture” is a stretch of beach in what 
is now known as East Norwalk. 

Sincerely yours. 

Here comes one of the Norwalk people 


and tells us more about it: 
NorRWALK, Cr. 


Mr. Martin: Tread _the question in the Cor- 
ner asking where Calf Pasture is. A place in 
Norwalk is called Calf Pasture. It is a point 
of land in the southeastern part of Norwalk, 
stretching out into Long Island Sound. Itis 
the piace where the British under General 
Tryon landed to burn the town of Norwalk 
during the Revolutionary War. I would like 
to ask a question. Who can tell me where 
Horse Neck is? Prrcy Q 

I presume Percy knows about Horse Neck 
and only wishes to see if the rest of us know. 
Well, I do—for I have just looked it up. It 
is a neck of land in Greenwich, running out 
into the Sound, so called because horses 
used to feed there as cows did in its neigh- 
bor pasture, a few miles to the eastward in 
Percy’s town. It has a history, too, like the 
other, for it was there that General Putnam 
escaped (March 26, 1779), from the pursuing 
British on his way to Stamford. Honorary 
Cornerers surely recall the picture of “‘ Old 
Put’? dashing down the steep stone steps 
shaking his fist at the ‘‘redcdats’’ who 
were firing at himfromthe top. Alas! they 
say now that he did not ride down the steps 
at all, although he did go down a steep and 
rocky hill, and that the soldiers of Lafa- 
yette’s escort in 1825 did the same thing! 
Will Percy or some other Fairfield County 
boy report whether there ever were any 
stone steps at West Greenwich, and whether 
they still remain? If so, please send me 
one by mail! 

It is too bad to have to give up all these 
dear old traditions of ourchildhood. There 
never was any William Tell. to shoot the 
apple off his boy’s head, Pocahontas did 
not save the life of Capt. John Smith from 
Powhatan’s tomahawk, Goffe, the regicide, 
did not appear in Old Hadley Street to fight 
the Indians, and George Washington did not 
cut down his father’s cherry tree! I have 
always heard that Daniel Webster when a 
boy hung his scythe on an apple tree and 
started off to get his education. But now 
comes this pleasant letter from a member of 


the Webster family: 
Boscawen, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Although not a Cornerer, 
yet as I always read the ‘‘ Corner” I really 
wish to “ put in an oar,’ as of late you seem 
to have been following ‘watery ways! In the 
Corner of Aug. 17 I find Holmes’s lines— 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth— 


followed by the story of the ‘‘ apple tree” on 
which Daniel ay ebster hung his scythe. In 
the interest of ‘‘truth’’ Isend you a leaf and 
bit of wood from the identical tree upon which 
young Daniel hung the scythe. In New 
Hampshire we do not call it an apple tree! 
The tree blew down in 1875, I think—these 
specimeus were procured a short time before. 
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Should your summer outing ever bring you to 
Boscawen we should be happy to take you 
to Webster’s birthplace and to the ‘‘ Elms” 
home. Very truly. 


The specimen is elm-wood, and not apple- 
wood, so that this correction is genuine. 
But must we doubt all historic trees? Did 
not Peregrine White plant the Marshfield 
apple tree? Did not Captain .Wadsworth 
hide the charter in the Hartford oak? Did 
not Washington take command of the Ameri- 
can army under the Cambridge elm? 

Here is a Hartford boy now—he will, of 
course, know all about the Charter Oak: 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Dear Mr, Martin: I received your postal 
written when you passed througk this city in 
August and was sorry you could not stop and 
see it. Ifyou come by here again I will try 
and meet you. In September I went to Bos- 
ton and visited some of the places of interest 
—the Navy Yard, the Common,:Faneuil Hall 
and Bunker Hill. I went to the Congrega- 
tional House and inquired for you, but you 
were notin. [Very sorry that I was not—try, 

*try again!—Mr. M.] My cousin called on 
you last month. [Yes, he was the boy that 
was interested in rocks, and a nice little fel- 
low!—Mr. M.] I attend the Hartford High 
School, and study Latin, algebra and history. 
I still read and enjoy the Corner. Where can 
I find a quotation something like this? 


Don’t forget to remember to take the pbrewer’s beer 
away, 
And remember to forget to ask the brewer to dine 
some day. 
Yours truly, Howarp T. 


No, I have forgotten to remember any 
such lines. When I read the ? aloud one 
lady present said, ‘‘I should think that was 
a little temperance poem,”’’ and a girl added, 
“I think ‘Little drops-of water’ would be 
better!’’ Another Counecticut member 
writes that she is 


. +. very busy now, studying from three to 
four hours out of school. I am studying Latin, 
a eee ancient history and English. I*like 

except Latin and that I cannot endure. 


That is strange, for I think Latin is beauti- 
ful, and you will probably think so when 
you get on a little farther—say into Virgil. 
Write this motto on the fly-leaf of your 
grammar: Patientia et perseverentia vincit 
omnia. Two or three days ago I was mak- 
ing a little railroad trip and a gay little boy, 
nine years old, sat with me. [asked him what 
he studied, and he said, ‘‘I study reading 
[that was natural, for he got on at Reading !] 
and writing and [then I thought he was 
going to say ’rithmetic, so as to make ‘‘ the 
three R’s’’] I recite numbers.’’ Children, 
studying is very much easier than it used to 
be when we old folks went to the district 
school. ‘‘Reciting numbers’’ is simpler 
than ‘‘doing sums”’ by hard old rules in 
arithmetic, and ‘‘language”’ is a pleasure 
compared with our unintelligible lessons in 
‘‘Pond’s Murray’s Grammar.”’ 

FircHBurG, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . During the last three 
days of school the scholars in our High School 
brought fifteen barrels of vegetables, clothing, 
food, etc., for the poor. For a month past the 
girls brought cake, sandwiches, etc., fitted up 
a restaurant and sold the eatables to the boys. 
They raised about $50 and devoted it to 
charity. RALPH. 


That is a novel school exercise but a 
grand lesson in ‘practical Christianity.” 
If our fellow-students and neighbors are 
suffering for food and clothes why should 
we not help them? A little from each one 
is the secret. 

As I was wondering whether I had enough 
written for D. F., four boys just out of 
school called to see about stamps, etc. I 
will call their names Patrick, Dennis, Michael 
and Tommy. ‘Their age is forty-nine years— 
all together. JI am sure they never heard of 
the Corner, but they have told me what they 
study and read. Such boys will make good 
citizens by and by! Mr. MARTIN. 
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Covelands Pwd 
is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


Cevelands Baking 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why it is strong. 


Cevelands Bake 


Pure and Sure. 
does more work and does 
it better than any other. 
Reasons enough why you 


should buy 
Cevelands Baking 


Pure and Sure. 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you,could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a Slice. 


| Pie is generally considered ‘‘sumpin very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 
' has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
| quired. All this is unnecessary now, for with 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT 


the mostappetizing pies can be made as quickly 
as a batch of biscuit. The quality is surpassing 
too. Try a package. At grocer’s; or a full 
size one by mail, postpaid, for 12 cents. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALTERBAKER& CO. 


re COCOA av CHOCOLATE 
Highest Awards 


a (Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, . . 


German Sweet Chocolate, 
wi) Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 


Cocoa Butter. . . . «© © 


For ‘purity of material,’ 
2 “excellent flavor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MAGI 


Lanterns and Views 
For Public Lectures, School, Church 


or Home. World’s Fair and ener 
Upton ewin subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalo; 
R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., P: ila. 


delphia, Pa, 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FoR FEB. 4. Gen. 12: 1-9. 
BEGINNING OF THE HEBREW NATION, 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D.D. 


At the head of Hebrew history stands Abra- 
ham, a colossal figure. From our first intro- 
duction to him in the Bible narrative to the 
end of his life, the same traits of character 
stand forth, and they are the traits which, 
during its entire history, made illustrious the 
nation which he founded. They are the qual- 
ities which, above all others, have made men 
and nations great. They are the qualities 
which every one must seek, possess and de- 
velop who would make his life successful. 
These four things appear most prominently in 
this first account of Abraham: 

.1. Faith in one God. Abram lived among 
idolaters, was himself a worshiper of idols. 
Joshua [ch. 24: 2] says of his father Terah and 
of him, ‘‘ They served other gods.’”’ His home, 
““Ur of the Chaldees,” was near the Persian 
Gulf. His people worshiped the moon, built 
temples and appointed priests for the moon 
god. How the command came to him to go 
elsewhere, we do not know. It was not very 
definite, for he did not know whither he was 
going [Heb. 11: 8]. But he had the strength 
of conviction and of purpose togo. He had to 
break the three strongest ties which a man 
has—those which bind him to his kindred, his 
home and his country. 

But he was inspired by a promise which 
was more than sufficient to offset all these 
losses to one who believed in it. He did be- 
lieve in it, and we know how it was fulfilled 
to him. He left his kindred, but God made 
him a father beloved by many generations. 
He left his home, but God gave him a far 
richer land for his home, and his descendants 
filled it. He left his country, but God made 
him the founder of another far greater. 

The promise made to him was simple, but 
vast in its compass. ‘‘I will make of theea 
great nation.” ‘‘I will bless thee and make 
thy name great.” ‘‘Be thoua blessing.” “TI 
will bless them that bless thee, and him that 
curseth thee will I curse.” ‘‘ In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” Any 
man great enough to receive such promises 
would grow to be a hero. Abram was a Bed- 
ouin Arab, and his family type is still seen in 
the godless, grasping Arabs of the desert. 
But the religious faith which began in Abram 
when he responded to the call of God has 
made his descendants the spiritual fathers of 
European civilization and religion. 

2. Separation from the world. The accept- 
ance of the promise made Abram a pilgrim. 
He started with his father and his wife and 
his nephew and made one stage in his pilgrim- 
age, to Haran, the frontier town of Babylonia. 
There he stayed till his father died. Then he 
crossed the Euphrates River and, after a long 
journey, the Pharpar. He became the He- 
brew, the man who crossed the river floods. 
That withdrawal from the worldly generation 
which had corrupted godly men before him 
characterized his whole life. He would have 
no intermarriages between his children and 
those of the people among whom he lived. 
He would not put himself under obligation to 
them, would not even take from them the gift 
' of a sepulcher [Gen. 23: 5 ff]. 

' The evidence of a great nature was shown 
in his breaking away from cherished associ- 
ations, throwing off the chains of habit, of 
_ personal attachments and of established pub- 
lic opinion, and his going forth to set up and 
maintain the worship of the one God who 
made the heavens and the earth. ‘ Abraham 
believed God and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness.’’ His mind grasped and fed 


on this great truth, that there was one su- : 


preme God who rightfully claimed his wor- 
ship and service. When that is a controlling 
principle it will make any one great. That 
conviction has been conspicuous in the pil- 
grimages which have founded great nations. 
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Moses and Joshua possessed it. -So did Zerub- 
babel and Nehemiah. So did the apostles 
who spread the gospel through the world. So 
did the Pilgrims and the Puritans who planted 
ourrepublic. This conviction will make every 
boy and girl, each in his place, a Christian 
leader. The qualities of leadership grow by 
faith and obedience. 

3. Living in and for the future. Abram 
owned no land; he had only the promise that 
a land should be shown to him. He had no 
child, only the promise of a multiplied off- 
spring. But his grasp of the future gave him 
a princely character. Christ called attention 
to that characteristic of him. ‘‘ Your father 
Abraham,” he said, ‘‘rejoiced to see My day, 
and he saw it and was glad.”” He knew that 
he was to found a great nation. That knowl- 
edge was companionship to him in his loneli- 
ness. It dignified his work. It added signifi- 
cance and gave direction to his family govern- 
ment. It glorified his whole life. He saw a 
movement in the world toward a great end. 
He so lived in the consciousness of it that he 
inspired with the same confident expectation 
the leaders who came after him. Read the 
noble list of them in the eleventh chapter of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Every one of 
them is reaching to promises afar off, and for 
that reason ‘‘God is not ashamed of them, to 
be called their God.” Abram was the real 
founder of the Hebrew nation, for his spirit 
lived in and guided it long after his death. 

The present has enough in it to hold the 
attention of men. Every day brings its press- 
ing business, while the multitudinous affairs 
of society and government are sufficient to 
absorb our thought. But no one has great in- 
fluence unless he believes the golden age is 
in the future and gladly devotes himself to 
hasten its coming. The great manis he who 
can lift a serene brow above the swiftly chang- 
ing experiences of the present and work with 
faith to bring in the kingdom of God to future 
generations. 

4, Love to mankind giving activity to faith. 
Abram believed that all nations were to re- 
ceive blessing through him. He could have 
had but avery dim conception of the divine 
plan for the restoration of the human race to 
God. But he knew that God had chosen him 
ag an instrument to secure that end. He 
lived for “all. nations.” For their sakes, 
though they were yet unborn, he left his home 
and country, changed his manner of life, be- 
came a pilgrim, founded a family, guided and 
trained his household, gave to it laws, system 
and discipline. While yet he had no children 
he seized on the whole world as his inher- 
itance, because he believed that he was to do 
good to the whole world. 

The spirit of Abram is the saving spirit of 
the Church of Christ today. To gain it is to 
gain and to give the richest blessing God has 
to bestow on men. It is that spirit which 
seeks the fallen and outcast in confidence 
that they can be restored to the image of God; 
which sends men and women to heathen na- 
tions where all the life is against the life of 
Christ; which counts it a privilege to leave 
kindred and country and lay down life itself 
that the remotest and most degraded may be 
brought into fellowship with the children of 
God. In this way Abraham is still blessing 
all nations as truly as he did in begetting the 
nation through whieh Christ came among 
men; and in this way still every one who 
gives himself to do good to men because they 
are the children of God is a blessing to all 
families of the earth. ‘‘So then they which 
be of faith azg blessed with the faithful Abra- 
ham.”’ 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Pin upon the board, or show in a book or 
paper, a picture of a house. Let the children 
think who might live in this house. Develop 
the thought of a home for the family. Put 
beside the modern house a picture or drawing 
of a log cabin or a block house. Tell briefly 
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the story of the people who came to this coun- 
try years ago and made themselves houses: 
from the trees of the forest in order that they 
might have homes in which they could be freé 
to worship God in the best way. The men 
and women who began life in this new coun- 
try came with the fear of God in their hearts, 
and God ruled in their homes. They built a 
church very soon to show that they wished to 
worship God and make Him their king. (Pin 
up a picture of a church beside the log house.) 
So all through our country today we have 
happy, peaceful homes and churches every- 
where to show people the way to God. 

But there are other kinds of homes than 
these and there are places where God is not 
known. Draw a tent, or show a picture of one. 
Tell of the life of a man long ago who lived in 
a tent and among people who prayed to false 
gods. There was no one to help this man to 
love God better and no place where he could 
go to hear of Him. 

It is very hard to do things differently from 
those about us. We speak and dress and act 
like those who live in our part of the country. 
No help could come to Abram from his neigh- 
bors, who never prayed to God at all. Make 
the children feel the blessing of a Christian 
home. Speak of the church bells, the songs, 
the prayers and all the other influences which 
call us to a better life. But Abram had none 
of these things. Describe the call of God to 
him. Show Abram’s willingness to obey and 
give the promise of God in the Golden Text. 
Refer to the obedience of Noah. What bless- 
ing came to him? Describe the journey of 
Abram with his family, the long train of cam- 
els and many servants. Show a picture of a 
caravan, if possible. Take away the pictures 
pinned on the board. 

In the upper right corner draw a tent. A sim- 
ple triangle will serve, with lines to show an open- 
ing for the door. Write Ur above this. In the 
opposite corner put another tent and an altar 
beside it. Write Canaan here. Impress the 
thought that Abram wished to serve and 
honor God in his new home. How did he 
show his desire? How may we make an altar 
in our homes? 

We do not need a heap of stones today, nor 
any animal for an offering, because Jesus 
came to teach us that a loving heart is the 
offering God desires, and wherever people 
praise and pray there is a true altar. Speak 
of family worship as a gathering around God’s 
altar, and of the prayer which any one can 
send up to Godin any place. Pin up the mod- 
ern house again and write over it, God’s call 
to us: ‘*My son, give Me thine heart.’”? Give 
the children to carry home a paper square, 


- folded in the middle, so it can be set up like a 


tent. On one side of the tent write the words: 
God’s call to Abram—to a new country. On the 
other write: God’s call to you—to a new life. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 28-reb. 3. Tow Can Common Life 
Be Godlike? Col. 3: 12-17; Jas. 1: 21-27. 


The gospel designed to sanctify all human rela- 
tions and activities. The harm wrought by a ‘ Sun- 


day religion.” a 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
eg et 
Vb ase On ti 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 4-11. Blest, to Bless. 
7, 8, 388-42; Gen. 12: 2. 

This is a very graphic and compact way of 
stating the twofold aspect of Christian disci- 
pleship. Mark tells us that when Jesus ap- 
pointed the twelve it was that they might be 
with Him and that they might go forth to 
preach and cast out devils, and they had not 
been with Him very long before He set them 
at work. By the time that they had com- 
pleted their three years’ course of training 
under Him the idea must have been pretty 
thoroughly rooted in their minds that the 
ultimate purpose of their daily intimate asso- 


Matt. 10: 
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ciation with Him was tbat, having received 
extraordinary blessings from Him, they were 
to go forth as the bearers of blessings such as 
the world had never known before. The pass- 
ing of eighteen centuries has not changed a 
whit the essential obligation involved in the 
reception of the great blessings with which 
God has surrounded our lives. Not to speak 
at length of such blessings as health and rea- 
son, business ability, the power of making 
friends—though these and kindred gifts are 
among God’s choicest blessings and should, at 
least, set us to asking what are we doing with 
them—let us pass to the more distinctively 
spiritual sphere. 

The simple point is that anything we have 
in the way of faith and courage and spiritual 
insight and capacity to sympathize with and 
help others is not to be hoarded but to be lav- 
ished. If we thought of this when we offered 
that prayer which is so often on our lips, 
“God bless us,’’ it might be that our prayer 
would be more abundantly answered. Andis 
there not here for those of us who feel that we 
never have experienced any great spiritual 
blessing a hint as to the reason why our lives 
may seem barrenand empty? It is just as im- 
possible for the soul that never gives out any- 
thing to expand and to occupy ‘‘ more stately 
mansions’’ as it is for the stream to rise higher 
than its fountain. It is God’s law of spiritual 
growth that the moment we begin to help 
others we grow ourselves. Testimony on this 
point is abundant. 
Christ’s service are usually most sensible of 
His: love, most happy in His fellowship. 
These times of distress and destitution, when 
human need is so great and so apparent, afford 
the best opportunity we may have for many 
a day of proving how ‘‘being blessed” and 
“blessing ’’? act on one another. Helen Keller 
has recently told in the Youth’s Companion 
the story of her life. One would think that, 
deprived as she is of sight and hearing, she 


might consider herself strangely afflicted, but . 


the entire story throbs with gratitude for the 
blessings God has given and which she has 
already learned to scatter in the way of others. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 21:6; 72:17; Mark 5: 18- 
20; Luke 12: 47, 48; John 17: 18, 22-26; Acts 3: 
25, 26; 1 Cor. 4: 1;2; 2 Cor. 1: 3,4; Eph. 1: 8- 
10; 3: 8,9; 4: 11-18; 5:2; Phil. 2: 5-8; Col. 1: 
28, 29; 1 John 3: 16; 4: 11. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 
The Oberlin Home. 

The Oberlin Missionary Home is prospering 
under the eflicient care of Mrs. 8. C. Little. 
An adjoining dwelling has been rented tem- 
porarily as an annex to the small cottage 
owned by the association. There is urgent 
‘need of the proposed new building, as the 
applicants for admission largely exceed the 
capacity of the present crowded dwellings. 
The building fund, including proceeds from 
the sale of the Porter memorial volume, has 
reached about $3,000. A gift of $1,000 has re- 
cently come from some successful business 
men in San Francisco whose parents were 
missionaries in the Hawaiian Islands. There 
are now in the home ten children from eight 
families representing missions in India, China, 
Japan, South Africa, Mexico and Micronesia. 
Nearly all these boys and girls attend the 
public schools. 

Cc. Cc. B.S. 

The C. C. B. Society began its new year Jan. 
1. The total receipts for 1893 were $182,462.45, 
which is $14,012.31 in advance of any previous 
year. This includes, however, an annuity of 
$35,410, which has been paid in, but as the 
society does not receive the interest till the 
death of the donor it is not available for pres- 
ent use, so that the total cash receipts are 
$147,052.45. There has been the usual falling 
off in the ordinary contributions, so that the 
society could answer at its last board meeting 
only seventeen applications for aid in church 
building out of forty-nine which were before it. 


Those most active in- 


* 
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But the number of gifts for special churches 
sent through the treasury of the society is 
much greater this year than usual. By pay- 
ing out $103,170 the society has secured 144 
churches with property valued at $452,563.36. 
By paying out $30,108 from the parsonage loan 
fund fifty-four parsonages with $66,060 worth 
of parsonage property were secured. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 
Social Purity in India. 

A remarkable mass meeting has recently 
been held in Calcutta in the interests of social 
purity. The people of England and of India 
have been aroused in regard to the evils and 
dangers of immorality and to the urgent neces- 
sity of reform, and the large town hall was 
crowded to its doors by more than one thou- 
sand men. On the platform sat nearly one 
hundred persons, representing varieties of re- 
ligious faith never before brought together in 
such a way in Calcutta. Resolutions protest- 
ing against the shameful evils openly toler- 
ated throughout the city were earnestly sup- 
ported by eminent foreigners and natives and 
unanimously adopted by the meeting. The 
chair was occupied by Bishop Thoburn of the 
Methodist Church, and the missionaries of all 
denominations, including an eloquent Catho- 
lic priest, were largely represented. But this 
great meeting would have been a failure if the 
missionary party had not been loyally assisted 
by Indian gentlemen who were not Chris- 
tians. From the first the movement has had 
their hearty sympathy and co-operation. 
Bishop Thoburn expressed a feeling of thank- 
fulness that it was possible for men who dif- 
fered on ‘other questions to unite in such a 
cause. However, the fact that the meeting 
was due to the efforts of the missionaries is 


an unanswerable reply to the unjust accusa- ° 


tions made against them at the Decennial Con- 
ference. 
Missionary Problems. 

A lecturer in the University of Lausanne, 
M. Narbe], is giving a course of lectures on 
the history of Christian missions, which deal 
with certain of the great problems of mission- 
ary work. We gather from the Christian the 
general character of the questions raised and 
discussed, For example, how can we in- 
troduce Christianity among the heathen with- 
out injuring them through contact with our 
civilization? The Christianity is good, and 
only good, but it is carried by messengers 
who represent our civilized life, our modes 
of eating, clothing, housing ourselves. We 
create new wants, and a new world full of 
temptations is opened to the heathen. Over 
and above these things there come the dangers 
from the greedy trader, who follows in the 
missionary’s wake and sells his fire-water and 
gunpowder, plunging the natives into still 
greater degradation. Then, again, we are in 
danger of: insisting that in every land the 
natives shall work as hard as we do who live 
in a temperate climate. Another point re- 
quiring attention is whether other races are 
to be doomed to perpetual inferiority. Shall 
they develop in their own way or must they 
be forced or coaxed alongour way? The time 
has come when all such matters will have to 
be faced and definitely settled. India and 
China filled with opium dens, Japan with its 
growing spirit of independence, Africa over- 
run with selfish traders, present practical 
illustrations of these problems. 


Japanese Women. 

There appears to be a retrograde movement 
in Japan along the line of the higher educa- 
tion of girls, notwithstanding the reputation 
of the Japanese for intellectual culture. Last 
year the government had thirty-four high and 
normal schools admitting young women, while 
today there are but six such schools in the 
empire higher than the primary grade. In 
the city of Kobé, with a population of 150,000, 
there is not a single public school for girls 
higher than the intermediate grade. Mission- 
aries think this retrogression is largely due 
to the fact that polygamy is sanctioned and the 
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fear that if Japanese women become educated 
and emancipated they will not submit to a 
custom so degrading. 


Opium Commission. 

The sittings of the Opium Commission in 
Caleutta are proving far from satisfactory, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of carrying on 
in India a contest of this kind in which the 
government is itself one of the parties. Few 
men in India dare say things contradictory to 
the interests of the government, while many 
are willing to express views which they think 
will be pleasing to the government. The mis- 
sionaries have produced much valuable testi- 
mony against the evils flowing from the opium 
traffic, and one government witness, a medical 
man, has supported their view. Several have 
condemned opium smoking, the form of the 
vice which is common in China, although 
they pronounce opium eating harmless. 


‘ 


More Workers. 

The English Church Missionary Society is 
making special efforts to increase its mission- 
ary forces and constituencies. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has been making a spe- 
cial appeal for the uneyangelized nations, and 
the two boards of missions of the provinces 
of Canterbury and York have recently met 
and decided to make arrangements by which 
the valedictory services for outgoing mission- 
aries shall be heldin Westminster A bbey, thus 
contributing to the impressiveness of mission- 
ary departures and the widening of Christian 
sympathy for the workers in distant lands. 
It was also decided that the great missionary 
conference in London shall take place next 
spring on May 29-June 1. 

Korea. 

Korea seems to be struggling with immigra- 
tion problems similar in some ways to our 
own. The moment its doors were opened to 
the outside world and treaty relations formed, 
the ‘‘ hermit nation” found she was entering 
upon a struggle for the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the products of her own soil. Korea 
being a fertile and prosperous country, with 
a comparatively small population, offered a 
tempting field to the starved and crowded 
Chinese and Japanese, and they have flocked 
in in sich numbers as almost to overwhelm 
the poor Koreans, who have no power to pro- 
tect themselves. Our Chinese problem makes 
it easy to understand the situation in this 
Asiatic country, for the emigrating Chinese, 
being willing to live on the food that Koreans 
deem fit only for cattle, naturally outbid the 
natives for the labor. In the open ports Japa- 
nese and Chinese labor has practically made 
the Korean cooly the exception rather than 
the rule, because he will not work for the same 
money. It will be interesting to see how the 
Koreans will adjust themselves to the condi- 
tions which a broader civilization entails. 


Japanese Prison Reform. 
Rev. W. W. Curtis of Sendai, Japan, has 


an interesting article in the Missionary Her- 
ald on an attempt at prison reform in Japan 


which should enlist the sympathiés of all’ 


Christendom, The experiment is being made 
of administering the great government pris- 
ons of the Hokkaido according to Christian 
principles, with the full approval of the cen- 
tral government. Mr, Oinue, general super- 
intendent of the four large prisons, is @ man 
of liberal and progressive ideas and years 
ago became convinced that the prisons of 
Japan would be benefited by Christian in- 
fluence and instruction. Accordingly, he has 
engaged severai Christian teachers and each 


. prison has its chapel or lecture hall in which 


Sunday school is held. There are many in- 
quirers about Christianity. Out of 1,506 pris- 
oners in one prison, where Christian instrue- 
tion was begun later than in the others, 510 


are reported to be studying the Bible and . 


148 pray daily. There is a general leavening 

in the prisons which is evidenced by the fact 

that of late few of the prisoners have at- 

tempted to escape in comparison with pre- 
us years. 
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THE WORLD’s CONGRESS AUXILI- 
ARY REPORTS. 


The managers of the series of congresses 
held as auxiliaries to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago have proposed that the United 
States government assume the responsibility 
of printing and paying for the official report 
of their proceedings. This proposition is 
based upon the facts that representatives of 
foreign nations were invited by our national 
government to be present at these con- 
gresses, and that the gatherings themselves, 
in respect to both the subjects considered 
and the writers or speakers who participated 
in them, were of great, permanent and in- 
ternational importance, and represented the 
best thought of our times in regard to the 
chief topics relating to human progress. It 
is declared also that some foreign govern- 
ments have expressed the wish that the re- 
ports of these congresses may be issued by 
the United States so as to have the official 
authority of the nation rather than that of 
individuals or committees. 

We trust that this proposition will be re- 
ceived favorably at Washington. Economy in 
national expenditure certainly is in order but 
in our judgment it would be an illustration 
of a *‘ penny wise and pound foolish’’ pol- 
icy for the nation to refuse this expenditure. 
Let it be so superintended as to prevent 
waste or even extravagance, but let it be 
conceded. It is of the utmost importance, 
especially in view of the many foreign cvriti- 
cisms upon the management of the World’s 
Fair—some of which certainly are unrea- 
sonable and others of which appear well 
founded—that the reports of the series of 
congresses should be issued by the United 
States and in a creditable form. They will 
go into every great library throughout the 
world. They will be consulted for genera- 
tions to come. They will be assumed by 
most people as a matter of course to have 
been printed by our government, and if it is 
to be held responsible for them it should be 
responsible in fact. 

The proposition, we are glad to see, has 
been indorsed already by a large number of 
our most public-spirited and influential citi- 
zens representing many different parts of 
the country, many different religious bodies 
or educational institutions and without dis- 
tinction of political party. The unanimous 
judgment of such men in respect to any 
other matter would carry conviction at once. 
There is no reason to dispute their conclu- 
sion as to this scheme. The United States 
government has an opportunity to crown 
the great and somewhat unexpected success 
of the World’s Fair by displaying a wise lib- 
erality in this matter, to refuse which would 
be a blunder and which probably no other 
important government would hesitate for a 
day to approve. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THH RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, who had charge of the 
Division of Churches in the preparation of 
- the United States census of 1890, has em- 
bodied the results of his investigations in 
this volume. Whatever may be true of the 
imperfections of the census of 1890 in some 
of its other departments, there is no reason 


te doubt its substantial fullness and accu-- 


racy in this department or its superiority 
here over any other census ever taken in 
this country. It gives the characteristic 
principles and the statistics, usually ebtained 
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from official denominational sources, of 143 
different religious bodies, and states more 
or less in regard to many other independent 
organizations. It-is a most valuable sum- 
mary of facts and volume of reference. 

The introduction is not less important 
than the tables of figures which compose 
the body of the work. Even many who are 
somewhat acquainted with the facts may be 
surprised at the number and variety of the 
religious bodies among us and at the trifling 
distinctions between some of them. For in- 
stance, there are a Presbyterian church in 
the United States and a Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America, the former 
a Southern and the latter a Northern body, 
their severance having been caused by the 
political troubles culminating in the War of 
the Rebellion. There are also a Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America and a Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America, the chief differ- 
ences between which appear to be that one 
has a synod and a monthly publication with 
a pink cover and the other a general synod 
and a monthly publication with a blue 
cover. Were it not for such subdivisions 
there would be only forty-two denomina- 
tions among us, instead of 143. 

Dr. Carroll sums up the causes of division 
as controversies about doctrine, administra- 
tion or discipline, moral questions, and per- 
sonal matters, and traces many to the grad- 
ual growth during recent years of a liberal 
spirit which the older and more conserya- 
tive members of a given body have disap- 
proved. Less than two per cent. of the re- 
ligious forces of the United States are non- 
Christian. He assumes as a fair estimate 
that there are 111,036 ministers and 165,297 
church organizations, and that from 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 services are held a year. 
More than 43,000,000 persons could be ac- 
commodated at any one time in the churches, 
not counting other places in which services 
are conducted, which is more than possibly 
could attend at once. But, because the 
churches are not all situated where they are 
most needed, there are many communities 
in which all would-be attendants could not 
be accommodated together. Nearly $670,- 
000,000 are invested in church property, and 
the average value of the church buildings is 
$4,707. It is highest, $38,839, among the 
Reformed Jewish and lowest, $455, among 
the Original Free Baptists of the Carolinas. 
Nearly 20 per cent. of the entire value of 
church property is in New York State, and 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Illinois together return more than 
50 per cent. of the whole. 

There are nearly 20,500,000 Christian be- 
lievers and a little more than 6,250,000 Ro- 
man Catholic. The Protestant population, 
i. e., communicants, their families, etc., num- 
ber almost 50,000,000 and the Roman Cath- 
olic nearly 7,400,000, a total Christian pop- 
ulation of more than 57,000,000 out of the 
nearly 63,000,000 of our entire population. 
Some of the nominally Christians are only 
such in name, but this is equally true of 
some of the nominally non-Christians, and 
the figures are trustworthy if understood to 
be only general statements, which are the 
only ones possible. Between 1880 and 1890 
the population of the United States in- 
creased at the rate of 24.86 per cent., but 
the twenty-one largest Protestant denomi- 
nations, including all the Protestant com- 
municants except about one million, in- 
creased more than 42 per cent. The Roman 
Catholic increase is more difficult to be esti- 
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mated, but does not appear to have been 
more than about 30 per cent. The Roman 
Catholic body is the largest single body,, 
numbering 6,231,000 persons, but its esti- 
mate includes all its baptized persons above: 
‘nine or eleven”’ years old, whether they 
continue to attend its churches or not. The 
Protestant statements only include actual 
church members. 

Denominations are more generally local- 
ized than most people probably are aware. 
For example, Pennsylvania is the chief 
abode of the Lutherans, Presbyterians, Mo- 
ravians, Mennonites and German Reformed; 
North Carolina of the Methodists; New 
York of the Roman Catholics, Jews, Epis- 
copalians, Universalists and Dutch Re- 
formed; Massachusetts of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians and 
Spiritualists; Georgia of the Baptists; Mis- 
souri of the Disciples of Christ; Indiana of 
the Friends, and Ohio of the United Breth- 
ren. The members of several of the most 
widely influential denominations are, in 
round numbers, as follows: Baptists, 3,718,- 
000; Congregationalists, 513,000; Friends, 
85,000; Lutherans, 1,231,000; Methodists, 


4,589,000; Presbyterians, 1,278,000; Episco- 


palians—including the Reformed—541,000; 
Reformed Dutch, German, - ete., 309,000; 
Unitarians, 67,800; Universalists, 49,000, 
The non-evangelical, non-orthodox and non- 
Christian bodies together number less than 
500,000, and the evangelical church mem- 
bers are to the non-evangelical as 103 to 1. 

Among Dr. Carroll’s more general conclu- 
sions of special interest may be noted this, 
that among Roman Catholics a change 
amounting almost to a revolution of opinion 
in the direction of Americanism, in respect 
to both our government and our public 
school system, already has taken place and 
still is going on. He points out also that 
although the Roman Catholics are the lead- 
ing denomination in numbers in more than 
half of the States, even in New England, 
they possess ascendant influence in no State. 
He adds, which certainly is much to be 
hoped but which many may dispute, that 
in the Episcopal Church the Catholic re- 
vival ‘‘is spending itself within the denomi- 
nation, and probably repels as many as it 
attracts to that communion.’ Ile also calls 
attention to the organization of the church 
of the present day for work, to the wonder- 
ful recent development of young people in 
Christian loyalty and service, to the practi- 
cal tone of modern Christianity among us 
as distinguished from polemic, and to the 
immense and growing influence of the 
church upon society. 

We accord his volume very hearty praise. 
His statement that Roger Williams was 
driven from Massachusetts because he did 
not conform to Congregationalism is not 
quite exact. It was for seditious conduct, 
primarily political and only secondarily 
having to do with church matters, that Wil- 
liams was banished. Moreover, in the chap- 
ter on The Salvation Army, which speaks 
of this body as thoroughly evangelical in 
doctrine and implies that its usages upon 
what usually are considered essential points 
are wholly in harmony with those of the 
evangelical bodies, we have discovered no 
allusion to so important a fact as the non- 
use of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
by the army. But in spite of a few such 
inaccuracies the volume possesses great and 
permanent value and also, inits own way, 
large interest. It should go into every pub- 
lic library and every church library and 
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many pastors and others will be glad of 
private copies. It is one volume of a valu- 
able series on American Church History 
which the publishers have announced. 
[Christian Literature Co. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. H. A. Johnston, Ph. D., of Chicago, 
recently contributed a series of papers on 
Moses and the Pentateuch to the Herald and 
Presbyter which now are out in a small vol- 
ume. He opposes stoutly most of the con- 
clusions of the school of critics represented 
by Dr. Briggs and discusses the matter with 
ability and in a popular style. There is 
much force in what he says and the higher 
critics do not command entire confidence by 
any means. But we cannot indorse his 
view that the rationalistic antecedents of 
any given critic destroy his honesty as an in- 
vestigator. This, in spite of some qualifica- 
tion, seems to be Dr. Johnston’s position. 
Such antecedents are an element which, if 
known in regard to a critic, certainly should 
have its due weight in estimating his choice 
of methods and his tendencies in judgment. 
But they do not involve in him the desire to 
destroy the evangelical faith any more than 
evangelical belief in a critic disqualifies him 
to seek ‘‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth,’’ which is the object 
of every true investigator, of whatever in- 
herited or acquired opinions. 

The American Baptist Publication Society 
is issuing a series of Bible Handbooks for 
Young People of which the first is The Pen- 
tateuch [50 cents], by Rev. A. J. Rowland, 
D.D. Itisacollation of facts rather than 
an argument. Nevertheless the claims of 
the advanced critics are weighed and are ad- 
juged to be insufficently supported. The 
book is handy and sufficiently complete and 
is written in a temperate spirit. Hternal 
Words and Other Sermons [Student Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50] contains fifteen discourses 
by President E. B. Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity, whose’ portrait is furnished. They 
were prepared for a college audience yet are 
adapted and of interest to the thoughtful 
public at large. They are vigorous, timely, 
helpful sermons, but the volume is not of 
the highest class in respect to mechanical 
execution.— Daily Thoughts [R. H. Wood- 
ward & Co. 75 cents] contains a passage 
from Phillips Brooks’s writings for each 
day of the first six months of the year and 
from Prof. Henry Drummond’s for each day 
of the last six months. There is a likeness 
of Bishop Brooks and Archdeacon Farrar’s 
tribute to him follows. There is no portrait 
of Professor Drummond and the sketch of 
him is inadequate. The main contents of 
the book are well selected. 

Rey. S. J. Barrows has written a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, the prominent leader in the Brahmo- 
Somaj who has just been visiting this coun- 
try, and it is prefixed with a portrait to a 
volume of short extracts from Mr. Mozoom- 
dar’s utterances or writings called Heart- 
beats [George H. Ellis. $1.50], which em- 
body meditations and suggestions on many 
phases of morals. They are graceful and 
often stimulating. Some are truly beauti- 
ful. They are not strikingly original but 
are practical and wholesome. The annual 
bound volume of The Converted Catholic 
[New York: James O’Connor. $1.25] for 
1893 shows that this magazine continues to 
carry on vigorously its enlightening work. 
It is doing excellent service, especially 
among Romam Catholics, and is soon to be 
Taps 
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.as those which form these volumes. 
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[S. W. Straub & Co.. 35 cents] is a Sunday 
school hymn-book of the ordinary sort, and 
not equal in merit to some which have ap- 
peared within the last year or two. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. C. E. Norton has edited the first 
volume of the Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis [Harper & Bros. 
$3.50] and has wisely devoted it to a special 
theme, which was a favorite with Mr. Cur- 
tis. This is the principles and character of 
American institutions and the duties of 
American citizens. Nineteen, delivered be- 
tween 1856 and 1891, have been included in 
the book and among them are his oration 
before the literary societies of Wesleyan 
University Aug. 5, 1856, on The Duty of 
the American Scholar to Politics and the 
Times; The Present Aspect of the Slavery 
Question, a lecture in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1859; The Ameri- 
can Doctrine of Liberty, his Phi Beta Kappa 
oration at Harvard, July 17, 1862; Fair Play 
for Women, an address before the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, May 12, 1870; and the 
Puritan Spirit, an oration at the unveiling 
of the Pilgrim Statue by the New England 
Society of New York, June 6, 1885. They 
are conspicuous for Mr. Curtis’s familiar 
characteristics—independent thought, fear- 
less utterance, literary grace and oratorical 
eloquence. 

Dr. Henry Coppée’s General Thomas [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50], one of the Great 
Commanders series, furnishes a sympa- 
thetic and reasonably impartial account of 
a man who certainly was one of the ablest 
and most successful generals on either side 
during the War of the Rebellion, so far as 
he had opportunity to show what he could 
accomplish. The author perhaps is inclined 
to overestimate the importance of the battle 
of Nashville and other occasions in which 
General Thomas showed to great advantage 
but perhaps he is quite correct and will be 
justified by other special students. Cer- 
tainly this battle in itself was a handsome 
victory for the North and a great credit to 
General Thomas. Some rather disagreeably 
suggestive allusions to other generals might 
have been toned down wisely but the book 
is well worthy of its place in the series to 
whichit belongs. Thomas had much ground- 
less suspicion and hostility to overcome and 
was a gallant officer and a noble man whose 
value to his country cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated increasingly. 

In Torch-Bearers of History [T. Nelson & 
Sons. 80 cents], by Amelia H. Stirling, a 
successful attempt is made to tell young 
readers how the course of human history 
was run down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the method chosen being the interest- 
ing one of portraying the characters and 
eareers of a succession of representative 
men and women. This method necessitates 
a somewhat fragmentary narrative but one 
which includes most of what is essential and 
is attractively picturesque. In a sketchy 
fashion the author of this book has done 
well. 

The four sumptuous volumes which con- 
tain the issues of Scribner’s Monthly for the 
years 1892 and 1893 illustrate the versatility 
of American energy alike in literature, art 
and business. Nowhere else in the world 
are such magazines produced or appreciated 
We 
have praised them so warmly and so often 
in their monthly issues that we have noth- 
ing to add now except a mention of the 
simplicity and good taste of their snbstan- 
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tial binding.— Here too is the bound Cen- 
tury for the months from May to October of 
last year. Its binding is somewhat gor- 
geous, yet in good taste, and its contents, 
like those of Scribner’s, include papers from 
the best sources upon the most important 
and engrossing of current themes, as well 
as a full proportion of light and amusing 
material. Its illustrations too are unsur- 
passed.—With it have come the two cor- 
responding bound volumes of St. Nicholas. 
They are bound inred and gilt and itis hard 
to see how they can be outdone hereafter in 
either substance or illustration. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


We often have been at a loss to determine 
which particular feature of the Art Ama- 
teur [$4.00] is most excellent, and we are 
in this difficulty again. It gives the cur- 
rent art news fully yet concisely, discusses 
art matters intelligently and helpfully, con- 
tains practical directions for amateurs about 
different departments of study, offers many 
and attractive designs for work and is well 
illustrated. It meets the needs of those 
whom itis meant to serve better than any 
other publication. The present issue in- 
cludes enjoyable accounts of the recent 
Water-Color Exhibition in New York, the 
Cazin Exhibition, the Architectural League 
Exhibition, the beginnings of several series 
about Painting Snow, Painting Children, 
Glass Painting and Staining and Painting 
on Tapestry Canvas. The House depart- 
ment this time as always is one of the most 
suggestive. 

The consolidated Christian Literature and 
Review of the Churches [$3.00] makes a hand- 
some appearance, is full of valuable ma- 
terial well edited and somewhat illustrated. 
The communication of Rev. W. C. Langdon, 
D. D., entitled The Stumbling Block and 
the Hope of Christian Unity together with 
Dr. A. H. Bradford’s editorial comments 
thereon will seem to most readers the topic 
of chief importance considered, Dr. Brad- 
ford is correct in saying that the fourth 
proposition of the well-known “ quadrilat- 
eral,’’ that relating to the historic episcopate, 
is the principal hindrance to the general 
acceptance of those propositions. But there 
are other objections. The department of 
notes of various churches, to which Dr. 
Mackennal contributes in behalf of English 
Congregationalists, is of great value. There 
are some timely papers on The Christian 
Church and the Coal War and the minor 
contents all are wholesome and timely. 

The circle of readers of such a magazine 
as the Philosophical Review [$3.00] must be 
comparatively small but is profoundly in- 
terested in the class of themes discussed. 
Two of the four principal contributions re- 
late to Kant, Dr. W. T. Harris treating of his 
Third Antinomy and his Fallacy Regarding 
the First Cause and Dr. Erich Adickes con- 
tinuing his German Kantian Bibliography, 
adding numbers 674-831, a, b. Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie considers the Relation of Meta- 
physics to Epistemology and Prof. Andrew 
Seth discusses Some Epistemological Con- 
clusions and Drs. Julia H. Gulliver and Eliza 
Ritchie The Ethical Implications of Deter- 
minism. The other departments are well 
filled and that containing summaries of ar- 
ticles is especially advantageous to students 
of philosophy. Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics [$4.00], originally hardly more than 
an expression of the scientific eulture and 
progress at Carleton College alone, now has 
become a publication of recognized dignity 


‘and importance in its class and is of inter- 
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est to astronomical students generally. It 
deals with both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of astronomy.— University Exten- 
sion has several good articles, one on Uni- 
versity Extension and the Workingman and 
another in much the same vein called The 
Lecturer and the Laborer. The account of 
The English County Councils and Univer- 
sity Extension is continued. Another topic 
is Experimental Psychology and the Psy- 
chological Laboratory. 


NOTES. 


— Octave Feuillet’s widow is soon to pub- 
lish two volumes of souvenirs of her late hus- 
band. 


—— Fewer eminent authors died in 1893 than 
in 1892, and France lost more writers of the 
highest rank than any other country. 


—— The great increase of serials is reported 
to be interfering gravely with the success of 
some formerly prosperous branches of the 
British publishing trade. 


— Brentano’s Book-Chat has been united 
with the Literary News, and the latter will 
embody hereafter some of the important char- 
acteristics of the former. 


-— All American contributions to the fund 
for the Lowell memorial windows in West- 
minster Abbey have been respectfully de- 
clined, the committee preferring to have them 
paid for by British offerings exclusively. 


— A Kansas paper mill at Salina has been 
making paper from sunflower stalks with 
much success and proposes to make a specialty 
of it. The Daily Republican of that town 
already has printed its entire edition on this 
paper. 

— Col. A. A. Pope of this city has devoted 
himself for some time to the detection of 
errors in school books and is reported to be 
about to publish a volume containing a list of 
his discoveries. They are said to number 
thousands, and more than 1,100 are found in 
the publications of a single publisher. 


— An agency has been formed in New 
York for the purpose of putting a force of 
boys to sell papers and magazines on the 
eable cars, like those who now sell such 
goods in the steam cars. It is to be hoped 
that the business will be conducted so as not 
to be so frequently a nuisance as it is on the 
steam cars. 


— Our attention has been called to the 
fact that instead of never having been pub- 
lished before, as we were led to suppose when 
we reviewed Mr. L. E. Chittenden’s recent 
book, An Unknown Heroine, describing Mrs. 
Van Meter and her care of a wounded Union 
soldier, a short history of the case had been 
narrated in a volume called The Vermont 
Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, by Hon. 
A. F. Walker, published in 1864. We gladly 
correct the impression which our words made. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_ Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
LETTERS ON BApTisM. By Rev. E. B. Fairfield. 
pp. 249. 75 cents. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
THE AIM OF LIFE. By Rev. P.S. Moxom, D.D. 
pp. 300. $1.00. 


Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE. OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 
1893. pp. 824. $2.75. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. By Manson Seavey, pp. 238. $1.55. 


} G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 

JULIUS (SAR, WACBETH, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, 
HAMLET, ROMEO AND JULIET, ANTONY AND CLE- 
OPATRA. By William Shakespeare. Seven vols. 
ach 75 cents. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By William Mazlitt. 
pp. 337, $1.00. 

THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. pp.119. $1.00. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph.D. 
yp. 431. $150. 
AH-KEE-NAH AND HER PEOPLE. By Gen. J. C. 


Strong. pp. 275. $1.25, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

PsycHOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. 

By Prof. G@.T. Ladd. pp. 676. $4.50. 
MEN, WOMEN AND Books. By Augustine Birrell. 
. pp. 234. $1.00. 

THE KINGDOM OF Gop. By F.H.Stead. pp. 94. 

60 cents. 5 
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Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SON OF MAN AMONG THE SONS OF MEN. By 
Bishop W. B. Carpenter. pp. 308. $1.50. 
THE ASCENT OF FaiTH. By Rey. A. J. Harrison. 
pp. 302. $1.75. 


The Century Co. New York. 
FAMOUS ADVENTURES AND PRISON ESCAPES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. By Various Authors. pp. 338. 


$2.00. 
H.P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
Tar ‘*Goop CHEER” oF JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. 
Charles Moinet. pp.192. $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
OuR NEw Hymna. By Philip Phillips, Mus. Doct., 
and Philip Phillips, Jr. pp. 369. $1.00. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A TRAGIC BLUNDER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
pp. 320. $1.00. 


American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 
delphia. 
BEAUTIFUL JOE. By Marshall Saunders. pp. 304. 


60 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE FrRst COMMUNION. By Rev. H. M. Booth, 
D.D. pp. 94. 40 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION.—LITERARY NEWS.—FORT- 
NIGHTLY.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 
—PANSY.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—PULPIT. 


February. QUIVER. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
ANNUAL MEETING IN BOSTON. 


It was a grand tribute to the steady enthu- 
siasm for foreign missions on the part of the 
constituents of the Woman’s Board to see 
Berkeley Temple so well filled on Wednesday 
of last week. The real annual meeting, last- 
ing three days, was held in Portland early in 
November, but until steps are taken making 
this change of time permanent and legal it 
was necessary to meet as usual in January. 
It was inevitable that the report of the year’s 
work and the general survey of the foreign 
field should be a partial repetition of what 
was presented at Portland, but this detracted 
nothing from the pleasure of hearing them 
again. Additional interest was aavakened, 
however, by the gratifying statement from the 
treasurer that the donations for the year, de- 
spite the hard times, were $4,000 in excess of 
1892, and, although the legacies were about 
$9,000 less, the total contributions reached 
the encouraging sum of $134,778. 


The president of the board, Mrs, Judson . 


Smith, is an ideal presiding officer, and under 
her guidance a most successful program was 
carried out. In her report of the home de- 
partment, the secretary, Miss A. B. Child, 
spoke particularly of the marked progress in 
the junior work, in whose development Miss 
Alice M. Kyle and Miss Kate G. Lamson have 
shown great efficiency. Among the mission- 
aries who spoke were Miss Mary lh. Daniels, 
who gave a graphic description of Euphrates 
College and the routine of a day’s work in 


that somewhat persecuted but flourishing in-- 


stitution. Miss Evans of Tung-cho spoke in 
an equally interesting manner of results in 
China. The prominent paper of the day was 
one by Mrs. Joseph Cook on the Parliament 
of Religions, in which she presented in a 
singularly judicial manner both sides of that 
unique gathering, and pointed out its advan- 
tages and defects. 

Slight changes Were made in the board of 
officers, chiefly among the directors. Mrs. 
H. D. Hyde, Mrs. G. A. Gordon, Mrs. Joseph 
Steadman and Miss M. C. Woods resigned, 
and the new incumbents elected were Mrs. 
C. E. Billings, Mrs. Nathanael Greene, Mrs. 
R. H. Stearns, Mrs. R. B. Grover and Miss 
Louise Day. 


THE FRIDAY PRAYER MEETING. 


The all-day meeting on Wednesday had not 
surfeited the missionary zeal, for on Friday 
morning rooms 1 and 2 in the Congregational 
House were filled by those who had come from 
near and far. Mrs. C. H. Daniels, who will 
soon remove from Brooklyn to Boston, pre- 
sided, and struck the keynote of the meeting 
with the motto for the year which Mrs. Jud- 
son Smith had given on Wednesday, ‘‘ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.’”’ The condi- 
tions and manner of God’s guidance in daily 
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affairs were considered and well enforced by 
Scripture promises and forcible illustrations. 
Miss Child spoke of the guidance which this 
work has had from its very beginning. At 
the outset, when two women in this country 
were considering the possibility and a plan 
of organization, letters were on the way from 
missionaries asking if the women here could 
not do something more definite and tangible. 
She also spoke of Life and Light, which in 
March will complete its twenty-fifth year. 
When it was considered desirable to undertake 
a magazine it was decided that if information 
enough should come before March 1 a begin- 
ningshould be made. During the last week of 
February Mrs. Bowker, the president, received 
a bundle of letters from Mrs. Wheeler of 
Harpoot, and a similar package came to Mrs. 
Gould, secretary, from Miss Agnew of Oodoo- 
ville, Ceylon. These letters constituted the 
staple of the first number, and Mrs. Bowker 
and Mrs. Gould were the first subscribers. 

Mrs. Samson of Somerville thought God had 
prompted a message from her to her daughter 
in Madura, whont she begged not to smother 
and conceal homesickness when it came, but 
to give herself the relief of writing it home 
without reserve, since her family would know 
that she must sometimes be homesick, whether 
she spoke of it or not. This message reached 
the daughter on Thanksgiving Day, the first 
homesick day she had known. 

Mrs. Pratt spoke of the intimacy and love 
implied in the promise, ‘‘I will guide thee 
with mine eye.’’ Miss Caldwell quoted: 

And then, in the prepared, appointed way, 
Listening to hear and ready to obey. 

Mrs. Miron Winslow said,‘‘ God not only 
leads but prepares the way.’’ Mrs. Cole of 
Portland spoke of the command, ‘Go ye 
forth,’’ as coming with such different signifi- 
cance to different individuals. 

Miss Evans of Tung-cho, China, testified to 
the guidance which has made plain her path 
in missionary work when it has looked very 
dark, and spoke of the loneliness which must 
come to one who has entered upon such a 
work. She alluded to her niece, Miss Chapin, 
who has just gone back to Tung-cho, her child- 
hood’s home, leaving her family in California, 
and said of her and of Miss Samson: ‘“‘ Will 
the daughter be homesick? Yes, she will long 
for the mother’s arms, but she will find the 
everlasting arms underneath her. Ask her if 
she will come home and she will answer, 
‘No.’” <A letter just received from Miss 
Chapin told of a visit to be made to Mrs. 
Wang’s village, which Miss Evans, reading 
between the lines, knew to mean an invita- 
tion to visit and teach in the home of one who 
years ‘ago seemed to be honestly seeking the 
truth and afterwards had lapsed into the old 
way. 

Mrs. Woodbury of Portland spoke of God’s 
dealings with His people of old and of their 
sin in that ‘‘they limited the Holy One of Is- 
rael.”’ Mrs. Purington contrasted “our light 
affliction which is but for a moment,” with 
the ‘‘eternal weight of glory.” All the min- 
utes between the words spoken to one another 
were filled with petitions to Him whose wis- 
dom directs the ‘‘ whatsoever.” 

pa Te ee 


No single exhibit in the educational dis- 
plays in the World’s Fair attracted more 
attention or excited more interest than that 
of scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools. The exhibitor, Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt of Boston, has just been informed that 
this exhibit bas been assigned five highest 
awards: for legislation requiring physiological 
temperance instruction in the public schouls 
in forty-four States and Territories of the 
United States, in Canada and in Sweden; 
for graded series of text-books on this subject 
in the English language; for translation of 
these books, now in use in five different lan- 
guages; for methods of schoolroom study iu 
this science; for exhibit of pupil work in this 
branch from various States in the United 
States. ‘ 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The brethren connected with Pilgrim Chapel, 
Brooklyn, must have learned the blessedness 
of dwelling together in unity. Such long terms 
of office and service and so many of them are 
unusual. 

A night on the prairies in a blizzard is not 
attractive to the general public, except in a 
newspaper account. But a home missionary 
apparently bears it easily. ° 

We hope the Salvation Army feels the sup- 
port of the church in the same measure as the 
church gains inspiration from the army’s en- 
thusiasm. 

The representative of the Chinese govern- 
ment was very manly in his acknowledgment 
of the impression made by Christianity upon 
him. There isa wide gap between the spirit 
of Christmas and of the Geary bill. 

The reports of additions to the church from 
the Sunday school are given not because we 
regard them as extraordinary, but to remind 
readers that a teacher has reason for serious 
reflection if none of his pupils go from the 
school to the church in the course of a year. 

The church that has yoted to have all its 
entertainments, lectures and socials free 

hinks that after a trial of this system all 
churches would adopt it. It certainly is not 
well that a community should think that pay- 
ing for a church supper is discharging its 
financial obligation to the gospel; neverthe- 
less, it is part of the church’s work to givea 
fit social life to its people, and in some places 
there are none to assume the whole expense. 

It is a comfort to know that the penny 
givers, as indicated by the coins in the Berke- 
ley Temple contribution boxes, are not so 
numerous, after all, as those who give nickels 
and dimes to the Lord’s work. 


THE YEAR AT BERKELEY TEMPLE. 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, is approaching 
the end of six years of institutional work 
and the fact is of more than local interest 
that last year was in many respects the best 
of the six. Financially the showing was more 
Satisfactory than ever before, a balance being 
left in the treasury after an expenditure of 
upwards of $15,000 for the various lines of 
work. Of this sum the congregation gave 
$7,240, the envelope system being employed 
by 436 persons, and the open box collections 
amounting on an average to about twenty-six 
dollars each Sunday morning and twenty-two 
Sunday evening, the united congregations on 
these occasions averaging 1,085 persons. To 
show that the office of treasurer of an insti- 
tutional church is no sinecure we give this 
tally of the number and variety of coins which 
have passed through his hands last year: 


MOILUGEE ve rieralayerateleteie'e s(avcie ale bibve’n oracsiaitie al wiaic\ se pionsaie eiaaiaie ors tees 18, 075 
Nickels.......... AG 


Quarters 


PROC Ss Salciscsle sy eis sleoine oeinieis Seoianiners eee ham eR laletlalte c 56,303 


The addition last year of 103 persons to 
membership, fifty-six of whom came on con- 
fession, makes the total enrollment Jan. 1, 
1894, 957. This puts Berkeley Temple at the 
front of Boston churches in point of member- 
ship, and it is now outnumbered by only one 
or two in New England. The new comers 
represent chiefly the middle classes and a 
great variety of vocations and nationalities. 

The church continues to be visited by per- 
sons from other sections of the country inter- 
ested in the type of work being prosecuted. 
Just now the relief department is naturally 
receiving special attention and several of the 
rooms present every day an interesting scene, 
100 women being employed in making and 
mending garments which are distributed to 
the needy. The material is furnished by the 
church, directly or indirectly, and the labor is 
paid for out of the funds of the Citizens’ Relief 
Company. In other ways the church is doing 
much to relieve want, not confining its minis- 
trations to members of its own flock. It takes 
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the whole time of one man to receive and as- 
sign clothing for the poor. The students at 
Amherst College and Phillips Academy have 
sent huge boxes, whose contents have glad- 
dened many a heart. 

The incorporation of the church, which was 
accomplished last week, is considered a de- 
cided step in advance in view of the multiply- 
ing phases of activity which give this church 
a distinctive character. It is expected that 
the society will lease the property for a term 
of years to the incorporated organization, 
which takes the name of Berkeley Temple. 


WHAT ONESUNDAY SCHOOL VISITOR 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

Two years ago last September the Pine 
Street Church of Lewiston, Me., decided to 
put a special Sunday school worker into the 
tieldfortwo months. The undertaking seemed 
to be so great and attended with so much ex- 
pense that it was thought doubtful if it would 
succeed, But to the surprise and joy of all 
interested in the movement, the response on 
the part of the congregation was so cordial 
that the work has been continued to the pres- 
ent time without interruption, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lizzie E. Weymouth, superin- 
tendent of the primary department of the Sun- 
day school. : 

The primary class was made the basis of 

operations, and wherever families were found 
not belonging to other schools steps were at 
once taken to secure their attendance upon 
the Pine Street School. The work has en- 
larged from month to month until a sewing 
school has ‘been organized and special classes 
formed for religious instruction. One result 
of this house to house visitation has been the 
finding of many needy people, who only re- 
quired a little assistance or encouragement 
to get them into the school and become con- 
stant and interested attendants. On Thanks- 
giving Day the special ‘worker, assisted by 
several ladies, collected provisions and sent 
out from the vestry of the church fifteen 
generous dinners to as many worthy families. 
Christmas night the vestry was thrown open 
and all the children invited to a grand treat. 
. During the past year over 1,100 calls have 
been made by the special worker upon the 
poor, sick and afflicted. She also distributed 
over 500 articles of clothing among those who 
were found in needy circumstances. It is im- 
possible to indicate in a brief report the great 
amount of good accomplished along all lines 
of church work, but the results are so satis- 
factory that it is proposed to continue the un- 
dertaking another year. 

The Sunday school has received large acces- 
sions to its membership and now leads the de- 
nomination in the State. The funds neces- 
sary for the prosecution of this noble work, 
about $500, have been raised entirely by vol- 
untary contributions. G. M. H. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 

Two events of holiday time are worthy of 
note. One was the dedication of the new 
Swedish house of worship. Several of the 
brethren aided the pastor, Rev. C, A. Ander- 
son, who, with a loyal people, is heartily re- 
joicing over many rich blessings. When in 
1886 this hard-working brother came to the 
city he found this people few and houseless. 
Soon securing an edifice he has been forced by 
ever increasing numbers to enlarge, and now 
to tear down, that a building covering every 
inch of the lot might stand in this central 
location. The structure is of brick, with gal- 
leries, and cost $11,000, four-elevenths of which 
the C.C. B.S. gives. The membership is some- 
what more than 100, mostly young people with 
little wealth. Many of the young women con- 
nected with the church are domestics, but they 
are benevolent and self-sacrificing. Hence this 
edifice is dedicated free of debt. Though the 


‘building seats 500, it is expected that no dif- 


ficulty will arise filling it, for the pastor is 
fortunate in having no second service problem. 
The other remarkable event occurred at the 
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Sunday school Christmas celebration in the 
First Church. In the crowded audience was 
the new representative of his imperial majesty, 
the Emperor of China, with his suite. At. 
the proper time, invited to the platform, the 
consul, in reply to the pastor’s greetings, ad- 
dressed the audience thus: 

I thank you on behalf of myself and these 
other members of the consulate for the cordial 
welcome. I have but recently come to your 
country, and I am with lifelong prejudices 
against your religion. Icame here this even- 
ing to see and hear for myself. This is the 
first occasion of this kind that I have ever 
witnessed, and, if this is a sample, my preju- 
dices are very largely dispelled. If the birth 
of your Redeemer produces such happiness as. 
Isee in these glad faces, His religion must be 
something very beautiful indeed. 


After interpreting the above the vice-consul 
in excellent English added a few remarks in a 
way that won the applause of all. The latter 
is a graduate of Yale and has long been in 
this country. 

The year just closed has been a fruitful one 
inourchurches. Revivals have been frequent 
throughout the State, especially where evan- 
gelists have labored. In and about.this city 
there has been steady effort, resulting in nu- 
merous accessions. The ten churches of San 
Francisco have become twelve, and great dis- 
appointment will be ours if two more are not 
added soon; indeed, we can scarcely rest con- 
tent if, within this growing city, there are not 
at least fifteen of the Pilgrim order to bid wel- 
come to the National Council in ’95, the in- 
terest in which grows all the more intense as 
we see the time approaching. 

The Week of Prayer was generally observed, 
union meetings being exceptional. . Several 
pastors issued cards of invitation with the 
subjects printed thereupon, the three coming 
under my eye giving evidence of familiarity 
with the Congregationalist Handbook. Two 
of these were in churches of another denomi- 
nation, OcCIDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Congregational Club meeting last Monday 
evening, as.is usual in January, was largely devoted 
to business, reports of the various Officers and stand- 
ing committee being presented and new officers 
chosen. Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, one of the mem- 
bers of the club since its organization, was elected 
president for this its twenty-fifth year. Rev. O. P. 
Emerson made an address on the Hawaiian situa- 
tion, in the course of which he eulogized President 
Dole. The membership of the club is now 480, and 
its assets $4,472. 


The Central Church, Boston, is to have extensive 
internal alterations. A new chancel is to be built 
as a memorial to William S. Houghton, who died 
Jan. 4. He was a deacon in this church for more 
than thirty years and was one of the most generous 
and honored of its members. Dr. BH. L. Clark is 
much encouraged by the beartiness of the response | 
to his request for money for the proposed changes. 
The first gift was from a new comer, not a member 
of the church, who modestly handed in his card 
with the penciled note, ‘‘ $300 for the Lord’s busi- 
ness.” 


The City Missionary Society may well congratu- 
late itself that its financial year just closed proved 
the best in its history, the total receipts, $52,837, 
being an advance gn the previous year of $6,066. 
Its twenty-two missionaries made 47,510 visits on 
14,052 families, one-seventh of all the families in the 
city. Mr. Waldron reports that a special canvas of 
1,462 families revealed 308 in which the father was 
out of work, and on this basis it is estimated that 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand men through- 
out the city, who have been the main support of 
their families, are now among the unemployed. 
The society was obliged to help twice as many per- 
sons in December, 1893, as in December, 1892. Add 
to the visits made the services maintained at homes 
and hospitals, the fresh air, country week and Easter 
mission enterprises and some idea of the extent and 
variety of work is gained. The annual public meet- 
ing will be held in Park Street Church, Feb. 4. 


Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, continues vig- 
orous and aggressive and its annual fellowship 
meeting, last week, was, as usual, one of the most 
enjoyable gatherings of the year. The reports of 
the various organizations gave a pleasing glimpse 
of the different lines of activity. With the twenty- 
eight additions during the year the total member 
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ship stands at 376. The benevolences aggregated 
$3,218, of which $1,039 went to foreign missions. 
_Dr. A. H. Plumb is in the twenty-second year of his 
pastorate. 


o 

The receipts of the North Avenue Church, Cam- 
bridge, have increased during the past three years 
about 100 per cent., collections show a steady ad- 
vance, $5,000 have been expended for repairs and 
there is an average attendance of 500 at both sery- 
ices. An after meeting on Sunday night crowds 
the large vestry. No special services or unusual 
methods are used or needed to fill the edifice at 
night. 

Revival services in Broadway Church, Somerville, 
led by the new pastor, Rev. H. H. Leavitt, have re- 
sulted in a number of conversions among the young 
people. 

Massachusetts. 

At the Newton Congregational Club, Jan. 15, Rev. 
E.L. Clark, D.D., gave au address on Things Shaken. 
C, A. Haskell was chosen president. 


The North Church, Woburn, Rey. T. P. Berle, pas- 
tor, received seventeen at its last communion, ten 
coming from the Endeavor Society. A parsonage 
has just been finished. 


That Rev. Dr. D.S. Clark of the Tabernacle Church, 
‘Salem, is warmly appreciated both by his own peo- 
ple and the community at large was strongly in 
evidence on the evening of Jan. 16, the fifteenth 
anniversary of his pastorate there. A reception was 
held in the church parlors, which were elaborately 
decorated,and Rey. Messrs. J. F. Brodie and J. W. 
Buckham, with their wives, assisted in receiving. 
Dr. David Choate made an exceedingly felicitous 
‘opening address and was followed, in equally happy 
vein, by Miss E. F. Short, Rev! E. B. Wilson, D.D., 
Mr. Brodie and Mr. Buckham. Mrs. Clark was pre- 
sented with fifteen beautiful roses and a purse of 
money. A fine fraternal spirit exists among the 
three Salem churches and they are holding union 
services on Sunday evenings, taking for a general 
subject The Mind of Christ, subdivided as to the 
church, the rights of man, the Scriptures, the social 
order, missions, making the most of life, His death, 
moral law, sin and deliverance from it and disciple- 
ship. Among the speakers from outside are Rev. 
Messrs. D. N. Beach, J. O. Haarvig, Secretary Dan- 
iels and Nehemiah Boynton. 


Rey. Dr. M. McG. Dana of the Kirk Street Church 
of Lowell is afflicted in the death of his eldest son, 
whose health broke down while studying at Amherst 

. College, and who has for nearly five years vainly 
sought its restoration.——The First Church has a 
total membership of 860, a gain of twenty-four dur- 
ing the year. Admissions were thirty-eight by con- 
fession, seventeen by letter. Benevolences amounted 
to $2,261, an increase of $372 over the previous year. 
Thirteen different organizations are the hands of 
the church. The membership of the Sunday school 
is 897 and the average attendance 550. The church 
is thoroughly organized under the leadership of 
Rey. G. F. Kenngott.——The Eliot Church, needing 
a little more money to close up its year’s accounts, 
asked of each person present at a recent Sunday 
service a contribution of one cent for each year of 
their lives. Considerable enthusiasm was aroused 
at the novel suggestion, and over $100 was realized. 
—Since Feb. 1 the Congregational churches have 
employed Mr. Hovhannesian as a missionary worker 
among the Armenians inthecity. His report shows 
an average attendance of fifty at preaching services, 

- of twenty-five at Sunday school and prayer meet- 

ing, a Y. P. 8. C. E. of twenty-two members and 
thirteen conversions during the year. While some 
have been unwilling to co-operate with the mission- 
ary owing to his refusal to advocate the doctrines 
of the revolutionary element of the Armenian na- 

- tionalists, yet nearly $200 have been raised for the 
work of the gospel during the year by these wor- 

‘shipers, and the work is progressing hopefully. 

At the North Haverhill and Plaistow church, Rev. 

“F. P. Estabrook, pastor, about a dozen have begun 
the Christian life.——The West Church exercised its 

usual hospitality at last week’s Christian Endeavor 
convention not simply in the generous collation, but 
in providing free transportation for their guests 
from and to the eleciric cars.—The pastors and 
churches of the vicinity are saddened by the resig- 
nation of Rey. Bernard Copping of Groveland. An 

“able preacher and a genial man, his place in the 

chureh and in the conference will be difficult to fill. 


Rey. Walter Barton preached recently to the 
church at Campello, which he is at present supply- 
ing, a sermon on The Relations Between Pbysical 
and Spiritual Life, from 3 John 2: “ Beloved, I pray 
that in all things thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospereth.” It contained 
such sensible counsel concerning the enemies to 
bodily health and their effect on spiritual life that 
many requests were made to see it in print, and it 
appears in the Brockton Dispatch. The subject is 
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one which, with wise handling, might profitably be 
oftener preached on. 


The North Church, New Bedford, Rev. J. A. Mac- 
Coll, pastor, announces that the known benevolence 
of that church and its members for last year ex- 
ceeds $8,000, about $2,000 more than was raised for 
the support of the church. 


The Sunday school of the church in Uxbridge 
celebrated its seventy-sixth anniversary Jan. 14. It 
has a membership of 215, with an average attend- 
ance of 126. Seven from it united with the church 
during the year. 


Rev. Q. B. Chitjian has resigned his pastorate of 
the Armenian Church in Worcester because the City 
Missionary Society declines to give aid to the 
church if in any way it is connected with the Hunt- 
chagist Society. The church affirms that the sub- 
ject of revolution for Armenians in Turkey has 
never been in any way connected with the church. 
The pastor, however, is said to sympathize with the 
purposes of the Huntchagists. The church has 
grown in two years from ten members to thirty- 
eight, and has an average attendance at the Sunday 
services of 130. 


The fellowship of the churches was well illus- 
trated in East Longmeadow on a recent Sunday. 
The Congregational and Baptist pastors exchanged 
pulpits, each being present at both services, as the 
services are held at different hours. The Endeavor 
Society and the Epworth League held their regular 
monthly union meeting. In the evening all the 
churches, including the Roman Catholic and Swed- 
ish Lutheran, united in a temperance meeting. 


The work of the church in Whately has during 
the year been interrupted by the sickness of the 
pastor, Rey. G. L. Dickinson. During the three 
months when he was not able to preach neighbor- 
ing pastors gave their services each Sunday after- 
noon. The sum of the ages of ten members con- 
nected with the church is 840 years. The total 
membership is 158. The church has voted to recog- 
nize W. J. Gould as pastor’s assistant, putting him 
in charge, also, of the home department of the Sun- 
day school. 


The church in North Adams, Rev. J. P..Coyle, pas- 


tor, received fifty to membership last year twenty- 


two on confession, 
Maine. 


Rev. Dr. J.G. Merrill of the Second Parish Church, 
Portland, is preaching a course of sermons on The 
Busy Man and His God, His Bible, His Business and 
His City. 

Rey. C. L. Jackson, evangelist, is conducting 
crowded meetings at Belfast, with the co-operation 
of the pastors.—The new parsonage at Lebanon 
Center is completed at a cost of $3,000. 


Ataservice in memoriam of Rey. J.O. Fiske, D.D., 
for forty years pastor of Winter Street Church, 
Bath, the other churches in the city were largely 
represented. 


The church in South Berwick gave a reception 
and banquet Jan. 18 in bonor of the twentieth an- 
niversary of Rev. George Lewis’s pastorate. 


Khode Island. 


The report of the activities of Plymouth Church, 
Providence, makes a sixteen-page pamphlet packed 
with interesting facts and figures relating to the 
many-sided work of the church along evangelistic, 
practical and educational lines. Since Rev. W. C. 
Stinson’s pastorate began about a year ago, the vari- 
ous societies and departments have been efticiently 
organized, the Plymouth Institute, patterned some- 
what after a similar organization at Berkeley Tem- 
ple, has enlisted more than fifty men in developing 
the Sunday evening service in the support of a 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, and it intends 
to have literary, physical culture and reform de- 
partments. The present church membersbip is 398, 
seventy-four were received last year, fifty-two on con- 
fession. The benevolences aggregated about $1,000. 


The Moody meetings in Providence continue to 
grow in interest. Mr. Bliss has been abundant in 
labors throughout the whole month, now at this 
point and then at that, welcome wherever he may 
go, in common with Mr. Moody’s entire staff. 


Connecticut. 


The South Church, New Britain, reports a member- 
ship of 934, with an absentee list of eighty. Sixty- 
one were added during the year, thirty-six on con- 
fession. The Sunday school, including the home 
department, numbers 1,341. The benevolences for 
the year were $7,830; home expenses, $7,953. 


The church in Cheshire received twenty-three last 
year, and during Rey. J. P. Hoyt’s pastorate of three 
and a half years ninety-three have been added. 
Only twelve are absent from a membership of 304. 
Last year’s benevolent offerings amounted to over 
$800, an increase of more than one-third. 
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The year has been one of continued prosperity 
for the church of Norwalk, Rey. T. K. Noble, pas- 
tor. All bills were paid, and other encouragements 
were a $700 grand piano purchased for the chapel, 
more than 1,400 calls on the “ shut-ins”’ and stran- 
gers reported by the Ladies’ Association and King’s 
Daughters, two Christian Endeavor Societies or- 
ganized in union chapels in the suburbs of the city, 
new members added at every communion and more 
than $3,000 raised for benevolent purposes. The 
present membership is 504. 


The Asylum Hill Church, Hartford, closed the 
year with a membership of 747, having made a net 
gain of seven. Their benevolent offerings have 
amounted to $24,196——The Fourth Church had a 
year of great prosperity. Eighty-one members were 
received, a net gain of forty-two. Adding the nine- 
teen received at the January communion the pres- 
ent membership is 763. One of the most cheering 
things is that this has been the best financial year 
the church has had, there having been an increase 
of voluntary gifts both for church support and 
benevolence. This fact is the more encouraging 
since the membership is composed almost entirely 
of working people. 


Religious services at Canton village have been 
sustained for a year past by students trom Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. Mr. W. A. Bacon is 
supplying at present. 


The Sunday school in Plantsville has an enroll- 
ment of 400. There is a gain of fifty in the primary 
department. The church numbers 423, a net gain of 
nine. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New York.. 


In the church in Warsaw, Rev. W. A. Hobbs, pas- 
tor, a society has been organized called the Social 
Aid Society. Its members have contributed a con- 
siderable sum to provide free, instructive and pop- 
ular entertainments for the people. By the will of 
S. B. Sturdevant, a member of the church, $5,000 
have been left to the A. M. A. and $5,000 to the 
American Bible Society. The pastor is utilizing his 
recent tour to the Holy Land in Sunday evening 
discourses. ‘ 


The First Church of Binghamton, Rev. W. B. 
Thorp, pastor, begins the new year on the free pew 
plan, with pledges exceeding by $1,200 the amount 
raised last year from pew rents and systematic be- 
neyolence combined. é 


The envelope contributions at the East Church, 
Brooklyn, increased last year over one hundred per 
cent.——Clarence F. Birdseye, who has been con- 
nected with Pilgrim Chapel for twenty years and 
has been either superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent fourteen years, has resigned the superin- 
tendency. Simeon B. Chittenden, who has been 
connected with the school eighteen years, is his 
successor. Eleven officers and teachers have ren- 
dered continuous service for seventeen years or 
more. The singing has been led for ten years by 
R. W. Butler, and J. Maddren has been librarian 
over thirty years. B.P.Sherman has been a teacher 
forty years and C. L. Woodbridge, the teacher of a 
large Bible class for men, was assistant librarian over 
forty years ago. The schoo] now has nearly 1,300 on 
its roll. It is a branch of Dr. Storrs’s church.—— 
The New England Church, Rey. Alexander Lewis, 
pastor, held cottage prayer meetings during the 
Week of Prayer. Its house of worship was de- 
stroyed by fire on Dec. 22, and Dec. 26 the ladies 
packed and sent a box of clothing to the Tuskegee 
Normal School. 


The church in Moravia, Rev. W. H. Hampten, 
D. D., pastor, continued evangelistic meetings after 
the Week of Prayer as about twenty had begun the 
Christian life during that week. The Sunday school 
last year made a net gain of eighty-seven. 


The church at Norwich, Rev. W. H. Scudder, pas- 
tor, begins the year hopefully. Fifteen hundred 
dollars were raised last year, whereby the chureh 
was freed from all encumbrance. Benevyolences 
amount to $1,495, an increase of $600 over the year 
previous. Every department shares in this in- 
crease, aud $500 have sustained a missionary in 
Ceylon. Twenty-seven have been added to the mem- 
bership, fourteen on confession, making the total 
number 523. 


During Rev. F. L. Luce’s pastorate of a little over 
two years with the North Street Church, Middle- 
town, there have been thirty-two additions, the 
membership of the Sunday school has doubled, a 
Junior Endeavor Society and a Ladies’ Prayer Ci1r- 
cle have been organized, more than $1,000, have been 
paid on indebtedness. Mr. Luce begins his work 
with the Geddes Church, Syracuse, with many en- 
couraging signs of success. 

The second special Sunday evening service at the 
People’s Church, Buffalo, was so largely attended 
that numbers had to be turned away. The sermon 
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by the pastor, Rev. H. D. Sheldon, was on Municipal 
Reform, and handled the saloons without gloves. 
One of the saloon keepers of much notoriety was 
present with some of his friends and deposited on 
the contribution plate four one-dollar bills, upon 
each of which was pinned his business card. 

The country church at Millville closes the year 
with the honor of being one of the banner churches 
in the State in gifts to home missions, according to 
its membership and means. 


Pennsylvania. 


Central Church, Philadelphia, Rey. C. H. Richards, 
pastor, received forty-four new members during the 
past year, nineteen on confession. The contribu- 


tions of the year were about $15,800, of which $4,730 « 


were for benevolence. The church has recently be- 
come incorporated and has adopted for its elections 
the method used in electing “fellows” or trustees 
in Harvard and Yale. ItsSunday school enrolls about 
500. Important features of its work are the Boys’ 
Brigade, the kitchen garden, the evening classes 
and the young men’s Jecture course. The new Park 
Church, organized last fall, is under its fostering 
care as a branch and is making admirable progress. 


THE SOUTH. 
Kentucky. 


The York Street Sunday school of Newport held 
its fifth grand honor day service Jan, 14. An orig- 
inal hymn by the pastor, Rev. R. J. Smith, and the 
presentation of solid gold pins to faithful scholars 
by Superintendent A. W. bradley were special fea- 
tures. One scholar has been present at Sunday 
school and one church service every Sunday for 
five years, one four years, eight three years, six 
two years and eight one year. In three years the 
school has increased from 100 to 301. 


Florida. 


Twenty-four members were received by the church 
in Tampa during the year, fifteen on confession. 
A new chapel has been built for the Cubans and 
regular services are held in Spanish. A Y.P.S. 
C. E. of twenty-five members has been organized 
in Ibor City, the first Cuban Endeavor Society in 
the world. The church assumes self-support. It 
has just introduced the Church Hymnary. 

Texas. 

The First Church, Dallas, received 110 members 
during 1893, eighty-nine on confession. The church 
now numbers 475; $8,090 were given during the year. 
Four members are foreign missionaries, with two 
more under appointment. Seven members have 
entered the ministry during the last five years. 
Rey. C. I. Scofield is in the twelfth year of his pas- 
torate. 

. THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rev. C. S. Mills has begun at Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland, a winter series of Sunday evening Peo- 
ple’s Services, extending from New Year’s to Easter. 
With the exception of a midwinter praise service, 
at which the oratorio The Prodigal Son will be 
given, the subjects are taken from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with a ten-minute reading from the story 
and a twenty-minute address. The music is led by 
a chorus of fifty voices and a quartet of soloists. 
The aim is distinctly evangelistic and each service 
is followed by an after-meeting. Pastor A. W. 
Franklin and the Swedish church are bravely carry- 
ing on their work in spite of the fact that many of 
the members are out of empJoyment. Twenty-six 
were added last year. A school for teaching the 
young people English has just been started in the 
church, to meet one night each week—a contrast to 
the practice of the German and Scandinavian Lu- 
theran churches, which maintain church schools in 
their own languages and keep their children out of 
the public schools. 


Lakeview Assembly is a branch of the Euclid Ave- 
nue Church, located near the extensive barns and 
shops of the East Cleveland Electric Street Railway. 
Last week an afternoon and evening reception was 
given to the railway men and their wives, printed 
invitations being mailed to them. A large number 
responded, together with some of the officials of 
the company. Jan.14the Branch church received 
twenty-one on confession and fifteen by letter, be- 
side six members of the Euclid Avenue Church who 
hereafter identify themselves entirely with work at 
the Branch. Thirty-four members had been previ- 
ously received during the year, two missionary soci- 
eties organized, and the attendance at prayer meet- 
ings has more than doubled. Rey. J. A. Thome, the 
pastor, is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on labor questions. 


The church in Saybrook held its annual meeting, 
Jan. 13, with ay all day session, the members enjoy- 
ing a basket picnic during the noon hour. A larger 
number than usual were present. Thirteen were 
added during the year, all but one on confession of 
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faith. Al) bills were paid, while the church con- 
tributed a little over $149 to benevolences. 


The church at South Newbury illustrated practical 
Christianity Jan. 20 in the form of an old-fashioned 
chopping bee. A good supply of wood was cut and 
hauled for an aged couple, members of the church, 
and dinner furnished at the home of one of the 
old families whose members have belonged to the 
church for four generations. 


The church at Geneva, in the year 1893, received 
thirty-seven members, increased its benevolences 
from $425 to $700, wiped out an old debt, lighted its 
building with electricity and organized four circles 
of King’s Daughters. 


Rey. BE. S. Rothrock began this month his sixth 
year with the church at Garrettsville. In 1893 the 
church received thirty-two to membership and nine 
at the January communion, making the present 
membership 208.— Increase in benevolences, church 
attendance and members received at every com- 
munion indicates the prosperity of the church at 
Wakeman in 1893. 

Illinois. 

The First Church, Moline, Rey. T. B. Willson, pas- 
tor, celebrated its semi-centennial Jan.7,8. Two of 
the former pastors were present, Rev. Messrs. E. C. 
Barnard and C. L. Morgan. Addresses were made 
in behalf of the deacons, trustees, boys and girls 
and the Sunday school. 


The First Church, Rockford, Rev. W. W. Leete, 
pastor, reports a membership of 410, having received 
thirty the past year. Its benevolences for 1893 were 
$2,489, and the total outlay for all purposes $8,693. 
A normal class of seventy members, led by the pas- 
tor, and a more careful system of grading are devel- 
oping the Bible school, while a.Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club assists in filling the church every Sunday 
evening. Last month Mr. Leete reviewed. Dr. 
Strong’s book, The New Era, before the Pastors’ 
Union of the city, in consequence of which the city 
has been districted for monthly visitation by the 
churches according to the general plans of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

Indiana. ; 

Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, Rev. E.S. Smith, 
pastor, gained fifty-five in membership last year. 
An indebtedness of $300 was wiped out and an addi- 
tion costing $700 had been built and paid for. A 
church paper entitled the Fellowship has been 
published monthly. The weekly offering system 
adopted by the church has proved successful. The 
Sunday school has an attendance of 160. 


The First Church, Terre Haute, Rev. J. H. Crum, 
D. D., paster, received fourteen additions last year, 
twelve by confession, making a total membership of 
389. Total benevolences were $2,122, of which $587 
went to the A. B.C. F. M., $828 to the various home 
societies; $5,942 were raised in all. The church has 
voted to adopt the free seat system. Jan. 7 was made 
a grand rally day, with a laymen’s service in the 
evening. Every department and auxiliary was rep- 
resented and the Second Church joined init. A 
Sunday school is sustained in the West End. The 
church is fortunate in having~the active services of 
Prof. L. P. Alden, Prof. W. A. Noyes, Myron A. 
Hunt, C. C. Oakey and others prominently identi- 
fied with the Rose educational institutions and the 
State Normal School.—The Second Church, which 
Rey. D. W. Andrews has been serving for nearly two 
years past, is compelled to look for a new pastor. 
Since the occupancy of the new building, the church 
has made decjded progress. The Sunday school 
numbers 150. Mr. Andrews is slowly recovering 
from an attack of pneumonia, but will be compelled 
to rest because of lung difficulty. 

The First Church, Michigan City, is prospering 
under its new pastor, Rey. W.C. Gordon. Congre- 
gations have increased from fifty to 150 and there 
have been additions at every communion. 


At Anderson Dr. A. H. Ball, who is supplying the 
church, is meeting with much success. 
week meetings are largely attended and a Fort- 
nightly Literary Society has been organized. 

Michigan. 

The membersbip of the First Church, Detroit, Rev. 
W.H. Davis, D. D., pastor, is 644,and Sunday school 
enrollment 565. Last year there were raised for for- 
eign missions, $1,344, for home missions $1,137, city 
missions $1,915, church erection $6,453. Of this sum 
the different women’s societies gave $1,116.——The 
Plymouth Church, Rev. L. M. Wood, pastor, has a 
total membership of 516, an increase during the 
year of 142. Expenses were $4,630 and the cash be- 
nevolences $224. A woman assistant to the pastor 
from Moody’s training school in Chicago is doing 


- excellent work.—The Woodward Avenue Church, 


Rey. Dr. H. P. DeForest, pastor, reports a member- 
ship of 342, a small gain over the preceding year. 
The benevolent contributions were $13,494, of which 
$4,825 were from individual gifts. Foreign missions 
received $622, city missions $800 and Chicago Theo- 
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logical Seminary $3,000. The different women’s so 
cieties gave $1,015 of the total sum. A capable 
woman has been secured as assistant for the pastor. 


The Pontiac church, under the leadership of Rey. 
M. H. Wallace, is enjoying a prosperity it has not 
known for years. It is out of debt, with steadily 
growing congregations and an increasing member- 
ship. During 1893 it gave $176 to foreign missions 
and $205 to home causes. Its present membership 
is 185, an increase of twenty-four. 


The church organized at Clarksville, twenty miles 
east of Grand Rapids, with a membership of 123, 
120 of whom united on confession, is a result of the 
evangelistic efforts of Rev. J. W. Arney, pastor at 
Lake Odessa, who will minister to the Clarksville 
church in addition to his own. A building will ‘be 
erected. \ 


The church at Benton Harbor, Rev. B. C. Preston, 
pastor, had a net gain of fifty-seven members in 1893. 
—The church at Frankfort, Rev. C. W. Greene, 
pastor, held its first roll-call and banquet Jan. 1. 
The idea of the church as a home was emphasized 
and rejoiced in, 


The church at Memphis, Rev. George Benford, 
pastor, gained in 1893 twenty-eight members and the 
Endeavor Society forty-two. A Ladies’ Aid Society 
was organized. 


Rey. F. ©. Wood began his fifth year at Mancelona 
Jan.1. In 1893 the church received twenty-seven to 
membership and the Sunday school was the largest 
in its history. 

The ‘First Church, Saginaw, Dr. G. R. Wallace, 
pastor, reports the largest annual meeting in its 
history: The present membership is 692, and acces- 
sions during the year were 155, 134 on confession. 
Current expenses for the year were $7,432, benev- 
olent contributions $9,333. The deacons attributed 
the large accessions to the influence of the Sunday 
evening services and prayer meetings. The present 
pew rental is the largest in the history of the 
church. 

Wisconsin. 

The present membership of the Janesville church, 
Rey. S. P. Wilder, pastor, is 404, of whom twenty- 
nine were added during the year. The regular 
offerings for benevolence were $1,266, which private 
gifts swell to an aggregate of $3,612. Home ex- 
penses were $3,677. A men’s club is adding much 
to the interest and value of the Sunday evening 
service. x 


The church in Menasha, Rey. S. T. Kidder, pastor, 
devotes its first midweek meeting for the month to 
a missionary concert, and the last in the month to 
special Bible studies, conducted by the pastor. This 
church expects to use the Congregationalist Hand- 
book at the communion service in the recognition 
of members. 

THE WEST. 


Missouri. 


The St. Louis Congregational Club met Jan. 15. 
After the usual supper the time was occupied by 
Major and Mrs. George French, in charge of the 
Midland Diyision of the Salvation Army, compris- 
ing the States of Missouri, lowa, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado, with headquarters in Omaha. 
Major French spoke for an hour on the origin, 
aims and methods of the army, and his wife gave 
an account of work in the slums. Then followed 
questions on many points, which were promptly 
and well answered. Ail were impressed with the 
simplicity and adaptability of the plans of the 
army and the earnest Christian character of its 
representatives.—Meetings were held with good 
results at the Tabernacle Church last week under 
the care of Miss Jennie Smith, the railroad evan- 
gelist, this church being in a railroad neighbor- 
hood. The meetings at the First Church, under 
Merton Smith, were, continued a second week, all 
the neighboring churches uniting. 


Rey. J. W. Sutherland of the Webster Groves 
church invited the unmafried laboring men living 
near his church to a dinner with him at the church 
on Christmas Day, no ladies being present. An 
excellent dinner was enjoyed by these men who are 
shut out from the comforts of ahome. It ended in 
their starting a debating society, to meet in the 
church parlors. Several of the men were at church 
the following Sunday for the first time and some at 
prayer meeting. 3 ; 

Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, though without a pas- 
tor, distributed last year to various benevolent en- 
terprises $26,578. All the seven societies were gen- 
erously remembered while city missions, academies, 
Drury College, Chicago Theological Seminary, mis- 
sion Sunday schools and the poor received large 
sums in proportion. To those who know Pilgrim 
Church this record speaks yolumes for its unity, 
consecration and intelligence concerning Christian 


work. It deserves an able and devoted pastor, and - 


when it finds him will offer him an inviting field. 
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The Tabernacle Church, Kansas City, has voted to 
have no entertainments for revenue during the 
next six months. There will be social gatherings, 
concerts and lectures more often and of a higher 
grade than before, but they will be free. 


Iowa. 


The summary of Rey. C. A. Towle’s labors last 
year as superintendent of Sunday school work sug- 
gests the extent and importance of that work. He 
organized seventeen Sunday schools, re-organized 
three others, visited fifty-one more, attended in the 
interest of the work 138 institutes and other meet- 
ings, delivered 217 sermons and addresses and tray- 
eled about 16,000 miles. 


Evangelist B. C. Tillitt has been working at Green 
Mountain, where a good degree of interest was 
awakened. Rev. Robert Mumby is assisting the 
pastor, Rey. John Croker, in continuing the meet- 
ings. 

Evangelist Packard is at Ogden. A crowded 
house and deep interest are reported. Business 
houses close at 7P. M., on account of the meetings. 


Pastor George Croker of Whiting has been aided 
in special meetings by Rev. R. W. Jamison of Sioux 
City. Much interest vas awakened, and a number 
were led into the Christian life-——Rev. Benjamin 
St. John is assisting in evangelistic meetings at 


_ Riceville. 


There have been thirty-four additions to the First 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Rey. G. R. Dickinson, 
pastor, during the year. The benevolences have 
amounted to over $600, While $3,700 have been raised 
for expenses, including $1,000 on the debt. Pledges 
on the debt to the amount of $7,000 have been ob- 
tained. The parsonage has been improved, manuals 
have been issued and new singing-books for both 
Sunday school and prayer meeting purchased.— 
The benevolences of the McGregor church exceeded 
$1,000 the past year, a gain of $100 on last year. 


Minnesota. 

Rey. C. B. Fellows is holding meetings at Madi- 
son. The attendance filled the church building to 
overflowing and the meeting adjourned to the City 
Hall. About fifty have signed cards expressing the 
purpose to lead a Christian life. 


Nebraska. 
During the past year twenty-nine adult members 
have joined the church in Sutton, Rey. Jacob Flook, 
pastor, making the present membership 124. 


The Y.P.S.C.E.at Milford surprised the people 
of the church and town on Christmas Day by hang- 
ing a 600 pound bell in the tower of the church. 
Its notes at once rang out over the prairies. 


At Red Cloud there were thirty-two accessions 
during the year, eighteen on confession. Increased 
church and prayer meeting attendance and beney- 
olent contributions reaching $182 were also re- 
ported. 

North Dakota. 

A series of fellowship meetings was held Jan. &- 
12, at Carrington, Rose Hill, Sykeston and New 
Rockford, participated in by Superintendents H. C. 
Simmons and EH. H. Stickney and Pastors W. H. 
Gimblett, A. G. Young, H. E. Compton and A. A. 
Doyle. Mr. Gimblett, in driving over to Sykeston, 
tried to face a blizzard, but was obliged to turn back 
and spent the night with his team upon the prairie, 
but with good judgment he finally struck the rail- 
road and got in at five o’clock in the morning, none 
the worse for the experience except slightly frosted 
ears and nose. 


At Oberon, Rey. L. A. Smith, pastor, there are 
hopeful indications of a genuine religious interest. 
—At New Rockford Rev. A. A. Doyle is having 
excellent meetings and the young men are joining 
the Y. P. S. C. E—Forman reports, through its 
pastor, Rey. J. E. Jones, a large attendance upon 
meetings with some conversions. 


Student L. J. Williamson, who for nine months 
has supplied Rutland, Cayuga, Ransom and Dexter, 
organizing two churches, two Sunday schools and 
two Y.P.S.C. E.’s, has returned to Fargo College 
for further study. He is to supply Argusville, help- 
ing Father Totten on his field for the winter. 


Rey. A. E. Eyison will supply the church in Inkster. 


——W.R. Whidden, a lay preacher and evangelist, 
is supplying at Cando.—Fellowship meetings were 
held Jan. 16-18 in Dwight, Grafton and Abercrom- 


| die. Superintendent Stickney assists Pastors Saun- 


ders and Bascom. 
; South Dakota. 

There is a Baptist church in Vilas, but it had had 
Superintendent Thrall 
visited the field with Rey. Z. H. Smith of Howard 
Jast fall and since that time Mr. Smith has held 
weekly services. After special meetings by Miss 
E. K. Henry, a number expressed a desire to form a 


|) Congregational church. Already there was a Y.P. 
| S.C. E. of twenty-eight members. 


A representative 
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council met Jan. 11 and was of one mind as to the 
wisdom of organizing a church, and in the evening 
recognition services were held. 


Oklahoma. 

Many interesting items in regard to the Cherokee 
Strip are sent in by our home missionaries. They 
were on hand at the opening of the Territory and 
several churches have been organized already. In 
the city of Perry, which is only a few months old 
but already covers 320 acres filled with business 
houses, Congregationalists have the honor of doing 
the first missionary work. Preaching services are 
now conducted in a large tent and here the first 
church of Perry was organized, A church building 
is sorely needed and $1,000 would tell greatly for 
the cause of Christ in this new, unmolded commu- 
nity. At Pond Creek Rev. W. C. McCune has a 
church and a Sunday school with an enrollment of 
sixty, the majority of them adults in the Bible 
classes. A fine lot has been secured and a church 
edifice has been begun. 


Colorado. 

The spiritual condition of the Villa Park Church, 
Denver, Rey. J. C. Rollins, pastor, has manifestly 
improved during the last six months. Eight were 
received at the last communion, three from the Y.P. 
S. C. E. Attendance at church services and the 
Sunday school is increasing.——The Second and 
Third Churches were so quickened by the Week of 
Prayer that the meetings were continued another 
week.—Rey. Myron Reed of the First Church has 
been obliged to go South after a severe attack of 
the grip. He isin New Orleans. His pulpit is sup- 
plied by neighboring pastors. 


Utah. 


As many Eastern people will probably be passing 
through Salt Lake City this winter, on their way to 
the Midwinter Fair in California, it is thought that 
it would be mutually profitable if the Congregation- 
alists among them would make themselves known at 
once to any of the following pastors: Rev. Messrs. 
C.T. Brown, D. W Bartlett or J. D. Nutting. 


When Rey. J.D. Nutting took charge of Plymouth 
Church, Salt Lake City, in December, 1892, there 
were only four members, and during its two years 
of existence the church has lost all of its original 
members, but within the last year the membership 
has doubled and the church isin the best condition 
in its history. It islocated in the oldest and densest 
Mormon quarter of the city, with no other evangeli- 
eal church within a mile, and is almost entirely sup- 
ported by the C. H. M.S. It is institutional in its 
methods, having a free kindergarten, a sewing 
school and choral class, and is only waiting fora new 
building to add other classes and a reading-room. 


PAOIFIO COAST. 
California. 


In his pastorate, just ended, at the First Church,’ 


San Diego, Rev. W. C. Merrill has left a marked im- 
press, not only on his own people but upon the 
community in general. He came there from Sacra- 
mento, where he served for seven years as Dr. 
Dwinell’s successor. He had been engaged in busi- 
ness in Sacramento, but left it for the ministry. 
He now returns to Massachusetts. 


At Lincoln the pastor, Rev. E. D. Hale, places 
magazines and illustrated papers in the vestibule 
of the house of worship, and, the town being with- 
out a library, this means of literary exchange is 
much appreciated. 


Three new deacons were inducted into office at 
the First Church, San Francisco, Jan. 7. After 
reading Scripture bearing upon the office, Dr. 
Brown, with the four deacons already in oflice, gave 
them the right hand of fellowship.—Rev. Joseph 
Rowell, chaplain at Seamen’s Bethel, reports eighty 
conversions during the last three months. 


It is now a custom for the members of the Red- 
wood chureh to dine together and observe the Lord’s 
Supper previous to the annual business meeting. 
—Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D., observed his eighty- 
sixth birthday by preaching in Rev. R. H. Sink’s 
pulpit at Stockton, much to the delight of the at 


audience. 
Oregon. 


The Congregational and Presbyterian churches of 
Pendleton have united under the name of Trinity 
Church, and are to work together for at least two 
years. The Salvation Army has worked with them 
in special meetings. 

Washington. 


The union between the Westminster Presbyterian 
and the First Congregational churches in Spokane 
was completed Dec. 31, when Rev. A. J. Bailey 
preached in the First Church and in connection 
with the communion service received the members 
of the Westminster Church into the fellowship of 
the First Church, which now changes its name and 
becomes the Westminster Congregational Church, 
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strictly Congregational. A new board of trustees 
and other officers have been elected. Thus re-en- 
forced the new church is twice that of the old in its 
capacity for work as well as in courage and hope. 
Superintendent Bailey has received many congratu- 
latory letters on the success of this union from both 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. showing that 
this is regarded as an important event in the church 
work in Washington. 


WEEKLY EREGISTER. 
Calls. 


BIGELOW, F. E., to East Chicago, Ind. Accepts. 
BUCK, George ris accepts call to Strawberry Point, Io. 
DETLING, William C., Cleveland, O., to Shoreham, Vt. 
cecepts 
EATON, Samuel, Great Falls, N. H.,to Hillsboro Center. 
FLINT, ‘George ie Yale Seminary, to be assistant pas- 
wind Phillips ‘Ch., South Boston. Accepts. 
PAEuA SER, "Hugh C., accepts call to Brightwood, 


GILT, Henry F., Hood River, Ore., to Eugene. 
: OLDER, Arthur 105s Canton C enter, Ct., to Genessee, 
daho 

GRAY, James M., accepts call to supply the Franklin 
St. Ch. a Somerville, Mass. 

KIMBERLY, F. A., to Griffins Mills, N. Y. Accepts. 

LESLIE, William W., Aurora, O., to West Williams- 
field. ‘Accepts. 

LORD, Orlando M,. declines cull to Antrim, N.H., but 
will supply for the present. 

MaAcAYEHAL, Howard S., declines call to McCook, Neb. 

McCLEMENTS, H. John, Harriette and Yuma, Mich., 
to lron River, Wis. Accepts. 

METCALF, Irving W., Cleveland, 0.. to be associate 
pastor of Pilgrim Church. 

NORTON, Stephen A., Highlands, Cal., to First Ch., San 
Diego. Accepts. 

PARKER, Henry O., Detroit, Mich., to Flat Rock, New- 
port and Rockwood. Accepts. 

SMITH, Edward W., Lowell ra Westfield, Vt., to Hub- 
bardston. Accepts. 

WINDSOR, John H., accepts call to Geneva, Ill., 
has- begun work. 

WOLFE, Joseph, Brooklyn, Wn., to Roy and Yelm, Ac- 
cepts. 


and 


Resignations. 


ANDREWS, David W., Second Ch., Terre Haute, Ind., 
because of ill health. 

CHLTJIAN, Q. B., Armenian Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

HOUSTON, Warren H., Beresford and Pioneer, 8. D., 
on account of ill health, 

LYONS, E C., Waterville and Morristown, Minn. 

MARSH, George H., Cumberland, Wis. 

PRESTON, Riley L. “1 Glenwood, Minn. 

SMILEY, Elmer E., Vancouver, Wn. 

VOTAW, Elihu H., Princeton, Ill. 


Dismissions. 
EMERSON, James C., South Barnstead, N. H., Jan. 9. 
Churehes Organized. 


EVANSVILLE, Okl., Dec. 27. Ten members. 
HUTCHINS, Io., Jan. 7. Twenty-six members, 
‘PETERSON, Io., Jan. 9. Eleven members. 

VILAS, S. D., recognized Jan. 11, Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


HARRISON, Charles S., and wife were given a recep- 
tion by their new people at Weeping Water, Neb., and 
received a chair and a good supply of groceries. 

HERALD, Charles, of Central Ch. , Brooklyn, INGLY 
had $600 added to his salary. 

PORTER, Charles W., of Winthrop, Me., is obliged to 
give up work fora time, and willspend several months 
in Southern California. 

SEWALL, William, is with his son in Kansas City, not 
St. Louis, Mo. 

STEVENS, Charles H., Nepaug, Ct., has Canton Center 
added to his charge for the coming year. 


, has 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA. 

Claremont, — 5 Arborville, 1 My 
Petaluma, 2 3 Aurora, 4 % 
Pomona, 5 19 Chadron, — LB 
San Francisco, First, 1 6 Clear Water, ae 
_ Fourth, 3 4 Cowles, Bie 
San Rafael, 6 8 Lincoln, First, 4 21 
ILLINOIS. Neligh, 2.8 

Chicago, First, 13 16 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Grace, 1 3 Gorham, ee 

Lakeview, 5 18 Troy, 4 12 
Evanston, 10 10 NEW YORK. 
neue 7g. Antwerp, 34 

: , Honeoye 2 
Ruy cne, Ly Sinclairville, 5% 
Princeton, 5 9 OHIO, 

INDIANA. Chagrin Falls, — 9 
Hammond, Plymouth,2 6 Cleveland, First, at a 
Indianapolis, People’s— 4 Wrcevntlet En 
nts rs iE ah a Marietta, Harmar, 5 12 

IOWA. 12 North Ridgeville, 13 15 
ren hae Gy Saybrook, 4 4 
Green eonntatas a ie OKLAHOMA. 
Iowa Falls, z E ille at 
Marshalltown, se gf NTS) Shy: 
Mitchellville, 5 § Pleasant Ridge, 3 
Peterson, , ay OREGON. 
Books aes 3 3 Corvallis, as 
; > “MAINE. Independence, Leh 1) 
Camden, = : SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Fort Fairteld, i 7 Howard, yk 
Portland, High St, 3 3 * VERMONT. 
South Gardiner, 1 4 
Westbrook, — 10 paps Fees 2 : 
eicester =_ 

3 PENI NSH aes St. Johnsbury, North, 5 8 
Caton: First 2 : West Brattleboro, 4 6 
Miltocd’ ee PG WASHINGTON. 

, 
Woburn, North, ll 17 Spokane, First, o 80 
MICHIGAN. Walla Walla, 12 
Benzonia, — 6 WISCONSIN. 
Clarksville, 120 123 
Grand Rapids, Cor- Brodhead, . Cn ys 

inth, 5 5 Lake Geneva, 2 3 

South, 15 15 Shullsburg, 6 6 
Jackson, — 13 Union Grove, 4 5 
ARNO ES gue OTHER CHURCHES. 

MINNESOTA. ae é 415 
Hutchinson = aE BoD Ox : 
Lamberton, — 1g Philadelphia,German- Rie 
Little Falls, Be ots RAT 

, 
MISSOURI. Woonsocket, 6 lL 

De Soto — 4 Churches with two or 
St. Tipate, Aubert Pl.,— 12 less, 4 10 


Total: Conf.,422; Tot., 927. 
Total since Jan.1. Cony, 1,544; Tot., 3,167. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rey. Dr. T. W. DeWitt Talmage has announced 
that he will leave the Brooklyn Tabernacle next 
April, at the close of his twenty-fifth year of service. 


CHEISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A Christmas and New Year’s letter for all En- 
deavorers among the sailors was prepared by Miss 
Antoinette P. Jones of Falmouth, Mass., the: super 
intendent of floating societies. 


The missionary committee of the Presbyterian 
societies in Philadelphia makes arrangements to 
furnish at moderate rates illustrated missionary 
lectures on India, Persia, Burmah, Japan and Alaska. 


In the New York Union there are English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Hungarian, colored, floating and po- 
lice societies, and it is the expectation that a French 
society also will soon be added to the number. 


With a view to learning how they could do more 
efficient work, the active members of the society at 
Huntingdon, W. Va., were called to hold a secret ses- 
sion, at which each was invited to tell of his suc- 
cesses and failures in the work, with the reasons 
for them. 


At the New Mexico convention at Las Vegas, 
some of the exercises were in Spanish for the bene- 
fit of the Spanish delegates. Owing to the distances 
and the difficulties of travel the attendance was 
small, but those present were enthusiastic and the 
reports encouraging. ; 

A plan adopted by the union at Lincoln, Neb., is 
to have a mass meeting every two months, at which 
the work of some committee is the subject for dis- 
cussion. At each meeting the president of each so- 
ciety in the union is to present a written report of 
his society, stating the attendance at consecration 
meetings and the amount of the offerings made. 
Banners are to be awarded to the society making the 
largest proportionate pain in active members dur- 
ing the year and to the society contributing the 
largest proportionate amount, on condition that at 
least average excellence is shown in other respects. 


As objects for the offerings to be made on Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day, Feb. 2, the American Board sug- 
gests nearly 300 schools in Turkey, India and China 
requiring from $22 to $150 each, and for Junior So- 
cieties contributions for the missionaty vessels, in 
return for which quarterly letters will be sent. The 
Woman’s Board offers as an object the salary of 
Miss Abbie G. Chapin of Tung-cho, China. The 
Congregational Church Building Society wishes $750 
for a church for Round Pond, Ok]., and $500 fora 


parsonage there. The Sunday School and Publish-— 


ing Society wishes to secure an. assistant for the 
superintendent in South Dakota during the sum- 
mer. In view of the prospect of debt the Home 
Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association appeal for contributions to their gen- 
eral work. In sending contributions for any of 
these objects it should be stated distinctly from 
what society the offering comes. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Last Monday morning Dr. B. F. Hamilton 
brought before the meeting the plan for a new 
ministerial bureau recommended by the State 
Association at its last meeting nine months 
ago. Its objects are to do away with the 
brokerage system and to provide an effective 
medium by which ministers and churches can 
become mutually acquainted with less expen- 
diture of time, money and self-respect than 
by the present method. The head of such a 
bureau would have the outlook, but not the 
authority, of a bishop in.the Methodist or 
Episcopal Church. The first step is to find 
the right person to take charge of the organi- 
zation and the next to raise funds for its 
support. To secure the latter object, the 
State Association recommended assessing the 
churches tbree cents per member, which rec- 
ommendation has been seconded by many of 
the conferences at their fall meetings. The 
money and pledges, however, have not come 
in fast enough tu warrant the committee in 
securing a suitable man to take charge of the 
enterprise, and Dr. Hamilton urged the min- 
isters to interest their churches in the new 
movement, urging upon them the desirability 
of paying their proportion toward its support. 

Dr. Elijah Horr and Rey. C.S. Brooks spoke 
effectively in favor of the plan, the latter 
making the’ point that strong churches which 
consider themselves independent of such an 
organization are really fed by small churches 
in the outlying districts that would be greatly 
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helped by it. Dr. C. B. Rice did not favor 
taxing the churches for the support of the 
bureau, but believed that a part of the money 
should be furnished by voluntary contribu- 
tions and the remainder by fees from those 
directly benefited. Rev. Messrs. J. H. Jones 
and W. J. Batt spoke briefly. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 


A CALM VIEW OF THE DESIGNS OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


In our issue of June 1, 1893, we published 
an article by Rev. R. DeW. Mallary of Lenox 
entitled A Glimpse of Roman Catholicism in 
Washington, which embodied some temperate 
criticisms based on several months’ careful 
study of Catholic churches, institutions and 
literature at the nation’s capital. For this ar- 
ticle, and especially for his declaration that 
the Roman Catholic Church is a foe of liberty, 
he was taken sadly to task by the Sacred Heart 
Review of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Mallary then 
wrote to that paper justifying the ground he 
took, but his letter was not published, and in- 
stead its attack on Mr. Mallary was renewed 
to the extent of several columns. He was 
called an ‘‘unconscious fanatic,’ and other 
bitter accusations were made. We feel that 
if Mr. Mallary’s position cannot be fairly set 
before the readers of the Sacred Heart Review 
he ought not to be denied an opportunity to 
explain it through the press. We therefore 
are glad to give him space in which to say 
what he tried to say in the columns of our 
esteemed Roman Catholic contemporary : 


In neither of the two long and scathing arti- 
cles which have appeared in the Sacred Heart 
Review has a single word of argument been 
adduced as an answer to my article in the 
Congregationalist. To my assertion that “ there 
is no liberty to doubt in the Catholic Church,’’ 
they .do ask with a little dialectical skill, 
‘¢ What has the liberty to doubt done for Prot- 
estantism?’? A good point. We do have too 
much division’ in Protestantism, but, after 
all, doubt is a boon, and the source of ad- 
vanucement in the certainties of science. To 
my assertion that Catholic historians traduce 
history, they reply that they don’t; and to my 
charge that the Roman Catholic opposition to 
our public school system is narrow and un- 
patriotic, they are not disposed to make an- 
swer. To my rather temperate and kindly 
letter, asserting that I was not a Roman Cath- 
olic-phobist, they say, ‘‘ Excuse me, but you 
are ’’—no, they don’t even take the trouble to 
say, ‘‘ Excuse me.” 

Now let us be perfectly fair. The Catholics 
have been in some quarters maligned and per- 
secuted, but their astounding growth is the 
proof that their prosperity has not been de- 
layed by any serious impediment in this land 
of religious liberty. But granting that they 
have been abused, will any Catholic say that 
they are the only ones who are the victims of 
malignant abuse? Catholic critics of Protes- 
tantism outnumber ten to one those who ma- 
lign the Catholic faith, and yet when one 
writes openly and temperately, albeit criti- 
cally, in our Protestant papers about Roman- 
ism, the Catholics show the whites of their 
eyes and fold their arms across the breast and 
cry, meekly, ‘‘ Persecuted.’’ I don’t blame 
Catholics for getting mad when their Pope'is 
called anti-Christ, or when Rome is styled 
‘the harlot,” but honest criticism they must 
learn to take manfully. No one ought to cen- 
sure Catholics for repudiating vehemently the 
definition of an indulgence to be a ‘‘ license to 
commit sin,’’ but when the Catholics of one of 
our New England towns two or three years 
ago objected to the study of the Reformation 
epoch of history by their children, it was one 
of those inexplicably stupid moves for which 
the Catholic Church is justly censured. It 
undoubtedly would be better in our public 
schools if the reading of the Bible and the re- 
peating of the Lord’s Prayer could be re- 
tained in order to relieve those schools of the 
charge of ‘ godlessness and infidelity,’’ which 
Catholics prefer against them. But at whose 
instance did we eliminate the distinctively re- 
ligious element in those schools? The Cath- 
olics by insisting that their children shall be 
educated religiously are walking in the line 
of the best traditions of this Pilgrim-founded 
country, but it takes more than the elimina- 
tion of religious exercises to lay open the 
common schools to the charge of godlessness. 

I do not know asubject on which it is harder 
—or, indeed, more necessary—to write with 
temperateness than on this. With the “ ordi- 
nary’’ in my hands, I feel the stateliness of 
the Catholic ritual and the grand objectifying 
of the crucifixion in themass. With the pious 
examples of those early Jesuit priests in North 
America, or of St. Bernard of Clairyaux, be- 
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fore me, I forget the papal Pornocracy, or 
the ambition, nepotism, intrigue and un- 
worth of the historic papacy, or even a Tor- 
quemada’s fiendishness. With the record of 
monkish learning in the dark ages, I am 
touched and moved to gratitude. The hoary 
age of the Roman Church, her grand serv- 
ices to humanity, past and present, are not 
to be left ont of account in any just esti- 
mate of her worth. Not coercion but educa- 
tion and love are the forces which must ulti- 
mately bring so venerable and potent a part 
of Christendom into harmony with the reli- 
gious emancipations of our time. Construct- 
ive criticism, in the spirit of love, ought to be 
the aim of all who say aught against those 
who are of Peter. 

I specified in my article in the Congregation- 
alist the perversions, by Catholic historians, 
of certain facts and events. Can the editor of 
the Sacred Heart Review point definitely to per- 
versions or suppressions in histories which 
he is pleased to call Protestant? Iscorn the 
charge that because some Protestants, Von 
Ranke and Fisher, for instance, have written 
histories having to do with the great Reforma- 
tion epoch, therefore they are Protestant his- 
tories. Catholics wll have nothing to do 
with the critical faculty, and if they read im- 
partially the so-called Protestant histories 
they would see everywhere pervading them 
the supremacy of the critical reason, let its 
findings strike at whom they will. 

I wish not to persecute. I hate those fanati- 
cal utterances which stigmatize the Pope as 
anti-Christ and use Revelation as an armory 
against the Catholic Church. I deplore such 
bigotry as sets apart a day, as one church in 
my acquaintance has, for the conversion of 
Catholics. I admire the heroism and compas- 
sion of the “‘ sisters,” who go everywhere on 
their errands of kindness. I yield to no one 
in my admiration of the glorious saints and 
martyrs of the Catholic Church of all ages. I 
would not hinder the erection or maintenance 
of parochial schools, and I most certainly 
would not wish to destroy the Roman Church, 
root, stem'and branch, if I could, because in 
so doing I would destroy the faith of thou- 
sands and millions, as well as their respect 
for law. But how long must we sit supinely 
and see the public school system, which we 
rightly regard as the corner stone of our na- 
tion’s prosperity and stability, gradually loos- 
ened, little by little—to carry out the figure— 
until the whole superstructure totters? I 
claim my right to say, in open print, that Cath- 
olics teach historic errors and untruths in their 
schools, without any diminution of brotherly 
love and fraternal fellowship in all muvuve- 
ments for the welfare of men. Let us study 
history in the historic spirit of sheer alle- 
giance to facts as they are. 

R. DEW. MALuLaArRyY. 


A PLEA FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


It is pleasing to note that so many of the 
leading thinking people of Boston and some 
other large cities are taking a lively interest 
in industrial education, and it will no doubt 
be gratifying to the many young people who 
are ambitious of acquiring a practical and use- 
ful education. 

Would it not be well for those who have 
studied the subject to recommend the estab- 
lishment of free evening mechanical and busi- 
ness training schools throughout the country ? 
Young people of both sexes could there acquire 
an extensive knowledge of many of the trades, 
branches of business, professions, occupations 
and accomplishments, and have the advan- 
tages of reading-rooms and courses of lectures, 
and day schools of the same kind wherever 
practicable. A good way to accomplish such 
an end would be to form an industrial associa- 
tion with branches throughout the «onntry, 
and enlist the co-operation of the different 
churches and other Christian organiz tions in 
the work. The association could publish Jit- 
erature on each separate subject inculcating 
the great value and necessity of practicing 
true economy, honesty, integrity and forbear- 
ance as essentials to success, and in such a 
manner as to impart the desired inlormation 
in the quickest, easiest and most economical 
manner. 

Such a course would enable many young 
people to become much more proficieut in the 
discharge of their duties and callings, and 
more successful in industrial and business 
pursuits. It would elevate the standard of 
citizenship, and check the advance of com- 
muuistic socialism, which tends to retard and 
destroy the industrial and business interests. 
of the country. M. B. W. 


AN OPINION ABOUT THE CYCLONE EVANGELIST, 


He may be a very excellent Christian gen- 
tleman and a faithful preacher of the word. 
The supposition is that he is worthy, or he 
would not be billed and announced and ad- 
vertised in Boston in:an honored congrega- 
tion of a great evangelical denomination. We 
have never seen him, never heard bim, but 
we have sat at the feet of the converted pugil-. 
ist, who looked very much out of condition. 
We have listened to the ‘‘ boy preacher” of 


> 


tigation could otherwise obtain. 


vital truths of revelation contained 
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respectable, middle-aged sobriety of mien. 
We have heard the cowboy evangelist, the 
two Sams and a good many other speakers, 
whose specialty was the pit out of which they 
had been dug. The artistic is an element of 
success in advertising. The former life is a 
dark background which helps to make the 
present luminous. Did they placard the walls 
of Corinth or Rome with such a notice as this? 
Paul, the Jew, the persecutor, who distin- 
guished bimself in the amphitheater of Ephe- 
sus by killing three wolves in an hour, will 
preach every evening of this week in the 
house of Caius Tullus. A Greek quartet will 
siug every evening. Come early and bring 
your friends with you. No collection.” 

Perhaps they did it in some such way, and 
the writer may be making an exhibition of 
his own simplicity in marveling at the latest 
Boston attraction “the cyclone evangelist.” 
Unfortunately, having to leave the city very 
soon after reading the startling announce- 
ment, personal observation was impossible. 
Where does the cyclone come in? How does 
it manifest itself? A cyclone is wind gone 
mad—it screams and roars, uproots, destroys 
and kills. The cyclone, to one who declares 
what he has seen, is the blow of Goce. It 
made us sad to see the strange advertisement 
in Boston. Does the church need to stoop to 
the world’s exaggerated advertising? 

I. 8. B. 


A TERRIBLE OVERSIGHT. 


In the abstract of the more remarkable 
events of the year 1893, published in the Con- 
gregationalist, Jan. 4, mention is omitted of 
the fact that Colorado, by constitutional 
amendment, has given equal suffrage by a 
majority of more than six thousand. Surely 
this fact 1s vastly more significant as an indi- 
‘cation of ‘‘the good time coming” than was 
the great Chicago Exposition which you char- 
acterize as ‘‘the event of the year.” Again, 
the fact that New Zealand gave women the 
elective franchise in 1893, and that on Noy. 16 
of that year in the British House of Commons 
woman suffrage was carried over the opposi- 
tion of the government by the decisive vote of 
147 to 126. Surely, sir, these facts, so big with 
hope for a hitherto unenfranchised majority 
of the human race, are worthy to be mentioned 
among the remarkable events of the year just 
closed. ONE OF THE HOPEFUL. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CRITICS. 
This cheerful view of current criticism 
-comes from one of our oldest readers: 


A great many things said, a great many old 
ideas of interpretation upset, some turned 
right side up with different dress, others ex- 
ploded for good. But what does all the com- 
motion amount to? 

In the Bible, as elsewhere, historical events 
and scientific knowledge are always placed 
within the area of human investigation. It is 
what such research and investigation never 
could discern that constitutes the divine reve- 
lation in the Bible. It 1s on this theme of re- 
demptien that, link by link, has been made 
up the chain of God’s love, which has ever 
been, and still is, drawing sinful men to Him- 
self. What if the things of history and science 
were not fully understoud in earlier ages by 
the Bible authors? Were they so known by 
anybody? Are they fully understood now? 

‘The revelation of God to authors and com- 
pilers of the Bible was on the one line of re- 
demption from sin, thus making known to 
them truths that no human research or inves- 
The inspira- 
tion of the divine Spirit was in their souls, 
guiding the intellect to clothe in its own lan- 
guage those revealed truths. They brought 
in for the scaffolding such facts of history and 
science as were current in their day, that thus 
the revealed truth might the better be under- 
stood and applied, and the wonder is that the 
now recognized errors in these outside mat- 
ters are so few and so insignificant in their 
bearing on the theme of redemption. Much 
that is said is mere fault-finding cynicism— 
much only a question of translation and in- 
terpretation—and all together but as small 
dust in the one balance against the weightier 
things of Ged’s purpose and will in the other. 
Only use common sense and be candid, O 
reader of the Bible, and you need not be 
troubled with criticisms or fail of finding the 
in. the 
Book. What if a tree loaded with ripe, lus 
cious fruit has in the course of perfecting that 
fruit dropped some leaves that were imper- 


-fect? Who on that account refuses the fruit? 


Middletown, Ct., Dec. 18. 
- BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. ALPHA MORTON. 
The death of Mr. Morton at Paxton, Jan. 11, closed 
‘A ministry of more than half a century. Born in 
1812, graduated at Bangor in 1842, be has served con- 
tinually in parishes in Maine and Massachusetts, 
having the wish of his heart granted—to die in the 


L. 8S. D. 


work. At the funeral services a biographical sketch 
was given by Rey. J. E. Dodge, his predecessor at 
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Paxton. Rev. G. H. Gould, D.D., spoke of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s childlike simplicity of faith, combined with 
shrewd discernment of character, his enthusiasm in 
his ministry and especial care for the young. The 
burial was at Hebron, Me. 


EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM GASTON, 


Ex-Governor Gaston died in Boston Jan.19. He 
was born in Killingly, Ct., Oct. 3, 1820, graduated 
at Brown University in 1840 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1844. He began the practice of the law in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1846. He was mayor of Roxbury 
in 1861 and 1862. He served for several years in 
both houses of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
in 1871 and 1872 was mayor of Boston. He held that 
office during the great fire in Boston in 1872, and 
ably served the city in that terrible emergency. He 
was elected by the Democratic party in Massachu- 
setts as governor in 1874. In 1875 he received from 
Harvard and Brown the degree of LL.D. During 
his long public career he has held the reputation of 
a man of unblemished integrity, and has been one 
of the most honored citizens of Boston. Funeral sery- 
ices at the Old South Church, on Monday last, were 
conducted by the pastor, Rey. Dr. G. A. Gordon. 


HELEN ALMIRA SHAFER, M. A., LL.D. 


Dr. Shafer, president of Wellesley College, died 
at the college Jan. 20, after a brief illness with 
pneumonia. Sbe was born in Newark, N.J., Sept. 
23, 1839. Her father was a Congregational minister. 
In her early years the family removed to Oberlin, 
O., where she graduated in 1863. After teaching 
two years in New Jersey she became instructor 
in mathematics in the high school at St. Louis, 
which position she held for ten years. In 1877 she 
accepted the professorship of mathematics at Welles- 
ley, in which she remained till the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer in 1888, whom she suc- 
ceeded as president of the college. Her adminis- 
tration has been remarkably able and successful» 
the number of students having increased from 628 
to 757, while sixty-seven new courses have been 
added to the curriculum and the Farnsworth Art 
School and Wood Cottage have been erected. She 
received from Oberlin the degree of M.A. in 1878 
and in 1893 the degree of LL. D. 

Funeral services were held at the college last 
Monday morning, the graduates being well repre- 
sented in the audience that more than filled the 
chapel. Dr. McKenzie made the address, and the 
interment was at Oberlin, O. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-swe cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Each 
The 


BROWN~—In Ipswich, of pneumonia, Jan. 7, Mrs. Annie 
Cutler, wife of Harry B. Brown and daughter of Rev. 
Temple Cutler. 

CREELMAN—In Somerville, Jan. 17, Rev. William 
Creelman, a retired clergyman, aged 63 yrs. 

FESSHNDEN—In Farmington, Ct., Jan, 18, Rev. Thomas 
K. Fessenden, aged 80 yrs.,4 mos. He was founder of 
the State Industrial School at Middletown and served 
for thirteen years as financial secretary of the Normal 
and Agricultural School at Hampton, Va. 

GRIGGS—In Bristol, Ct., Jan. 1], Mrs. Charlotte A. 
(Stearns) Griggs, widow of Rev. Leverett Griggs, 
D. D., aged 72 yxs. 

MASON—In Lexington, Jan. 9, suddenly, William H. 
Mason, aged 72 yrs., 7 mos. 

PLUMER—In: Rowley, Jan. 17, James T. Plumer, for 
fifty years deacon in the Congregational church, aged 
84 yrs. 

TOBEY—In Harpersfield, N. Y., Jan. 11, Mrs. Benjamin 
Tobey, mother of Rev. B. Frank Tobey, agea 78 yrs. 
WILDER—In West Somerville, Dec. 19, 1893, Nancy B., 
widow of the late Rev. Moses H. Wilder, aged 84 yrs., 

9 mos. 
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MRS. MELINDA BORDEN EDDY. 

Mrs. Eddy died Dee 27,1893, at the house of her only 
surviving child, Mr. John R. Reed of Westfield. She 
was born in Fall River, Jan. 13, 1805, daughter of William 
sorden and Sarah Durfee. In 1824 she was married to 
Rey. Augustus B. Reed, first pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Fall River. The chureh had been or- 
ganized with five members, in 1816, in the house of Mrs. 
Eddy’s grandfather: but it had no pastor until 1823, 
when it had thirty-five members and offered Mr. Reed 
a salary of #450. His wife afterwards said that it was a 
fair sum for that time and place. Mr. Reed remained 
in Fall River fora little more than two years, bad two 
other pastorates and died in 1838, leaving a widow and five 
ebildren. After various changes of residence, his widow 
married Deacon Nathaniel Eddy of Middleboro, in 185]. 
Left again a widow in 1869, Mrs. Eddy atterwards re- 
sided with her daughter in Fall River and with her son 
in Westfield. She was one of a type of which few are 
now left,a Puritan in the good sense, with very clear 
and firmly held convictions, in holding which she was 
quite independent of the opinions of others, with reso- 
lute and unconquerable will, which, even in her last 
days, would yield to no infirmity, with sacred loyalty to 
what she considered her duty. Of course her individu- 
ality was strongly marked. A woman of principle, hold- 
ing her emotions under steady control, one knew pre- 
cisely where to find her and knew that changing cir- 
cumstances would not change her faith or faithfulness. 
Bereaved of two husbands and of four children, she 
continued calm, cheerful, self-reliant, interested in life, 
Bevoted to the Master’s cause, until she entered into 

is rest. A. 


MRS. SARAH (GERRISH) ABBOTT. 

Mrs. Abbott died in Sanbornton, N.H., Nov. 28, 1893, 
aged 77 yrs., 8 mos. 
_Sbe was the daughter of Capt. Joseph Gerrish of 
Canterbury and the sixth of eleven children. She mar- 
ried James B. Abbott, M.D., March 22, 1843, and re- 
moved with him, the same year, to Sanbornton. She 
was thus a resident of the town for fifty years, lacking 
a few days, and twenty-three of those years in widow- 
hood. She leaves one son, Joseph G. Abbott of San- 
bornton, one brother, Hon. Charles Gerrish of St.Charles, 
Minn., and one sister, Mrs. J. G. Coffin of Boscawen. 

For many years, while her husband was an officer and 
pillar in the Congregational church of Sanbornton, Mrs. 
Abbott was his sympathizing helpmeet in every good 
word and work. Her early religious experience was of 
a most vivid and decisive type. She knew" whom she 
had believed”? and was loyal to her Master and His 
cause, being a liberal contributor to every enterprise 
that looked to the upbuilding of His kingdom. Her 
Christian kindness extended to all her friends and 
neighbors and was conspicuous in all of life’s relations. 

R. 


Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 
A Nerve Food and Tovice. 
The most effective yet discovered. 


I'm Not Afraid 


Of the Grip 


Said a well known business man, ‘‘ be- 
cause I keep up my health-tone and 
keep my blood in good condition by 


taking Iood’s Sarsaparilla. I believe 
thoroughly in the 
Protection 
Given by this grand medicine. It always 


does me good.” 

This voices- the experience of thousands of 
people who are exposed to the Grip, but 
never take it because they take instead 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It vitalizes thin and 
impoverished blood, invigorates the liver 
and kidneys. Remember 


00d'S sx. CULES 


when all otber preparations fail. 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Be sure 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, biliousness, jaun- 
dice, indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 


FOR 10 DAYS. 


Our stock of Sideboards this season excels 
in variety and number anything we have ever 
shown, and we are prepared to quote such prices 
-as shall insure immediate sales in this one depart- 
ment, 

Many of these new patterns are models of 
beauty. They are all in the very latest style and 
superbly appointed. 

Such Sideboards are twice as convenient as 


any ordinary patterns. 
The style here illustrated is simply representative of a large variety of styles and 


patterns, all marked at special prices. 


It is a sight to see during the next ten days. 


New General Catalogue. Square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt 


of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The most noteworthy event of the week has 
been the action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in inviting proposals for the purchase of 
$50,000,000 of five per cent. ten year bonds. It 
is already practically assured that subscrip- 
tions will exceed the amount offered many 
times. The bonds will command a premium 
of eighteen to twenty per cent., in order to re- 
duce the net rate of interest paid to about 
three per cent,, so that the sale will put about 
$60,000,000 into the Treasury coffers. 

This event can only be viewed with the 
greatest satisfaction. There is an abundance 
of gold and of other forms of currenéy in the 
country, but the distribution of the gold might 
be bettered. Transfer $60,000,000, or a good 
percentage of that sum, of gold from the bank 
vaults to the Treasury and everybody will be 
benefited. The banks can well spare the 
money. The Treasury needs it. It may be 
questioned whether this sale of bonds will 
accomplish more than a moiety of the strength- 
ening of the Treasury resources that is neces- 
sary, yet it is a first step inthe right direction. 
It is certain that as long as the national Treas- 
ury remained in such semi-bankrupt condi- 
tion as has been the case for several months 
past, business operations on a large scale 
would have been retarded. One more of the 
weak spots in the situation is eliminated by 
this action of Secretary Carlisle. 

Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge occupies so prom- 
inent a position as a representative of the 
enormous cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land that the following views of the business 
outlook are entitled to careful attention. He 
is quoted as saying: 


The demand for our products expected in 
January and February has not come, and I 
think most of the mills are accumulating 
goods. I -suppose they will run on fora few 
weeks longer to see if the spring trade, which 
has not appeared, will show itself. If it does 
not [I toimk a great many of the mills will 
have to run on short time or shut down. The 
spring trade that they are hoping for usually 
begins in November and December and. is 
pretty much over Jan.1. This year there has 
not been any spring trade, and if it does not 
come by the middle of February-there will 
not beany. Thémills that manufacture prints 
and calico goods have done better than those 
that manufacture other classes of goods. 

The Amoskeag is working on full time with 
a full complement of einployés, but is piling 
upits product and has a very large stock of 
goods on hand, and the only reason we do not 
run short time or stop is because we do not 
want to deprive operatives of wages in the 
middle of winter. If it were not for this we 
would either run on short time or stop, and 
that is the only reason why the Amoskeag 
inills are not now closed. 

It seems to be the same with the other Man- 
chester mills, which are now all running full 
time witb a full number of employés, except 
that the Manchester print works bave stopped 
manufacturing worsted goods. The difficulty 
with running part of the time is that mills 
cannot make goods cheap unless they run on 
full time. If they run part time, or with part 
of the employés at work, goods cust more, and 
so it is cheaper for them to run full time so 
long as they can. 


To the query if mills in other places were 
doing as well, Mr. Coolidge replied: 


Doing as poorly, you mean. There may be 
instances where mills may be making money, 
put they are rare. Nearly all the New Eng- 
land mills are living on a forlorn hope, and if 
the trade they are looking for does not come 
they will not be able to run much longer. In 
my opinion the present stagnation is owing to 
the tariff, and I think the Wilson bill will 
have to be a great deal altered before it be- 
comes a law. The profits of manufacturers in 
Massachusetts lately have gone almost en- 
tirely to the working men, in fact, in many 
cases I believe the working men have got 
them all. 


F. W. KINsMAN & Co.: Gentlemen—We are happy 
to inform you that out of over two thousand bottles 
of ‘“*Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam ”’ which we 
have sold over our counter during the last three 
months we haye not heard of one complaint against 
its unrivaled ggod results. But all who have had 
oceasion to speak of it have spoken of its merits 
in the highest terms of satisfaction. 

LEvi L. ALDEN & Co. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF: Tage 


ETNA 
INSURANCE COMPARae 


HARTEMORD, CON Ne 
On the 3lst day of December, 1893. 


Cash Capital, - -  -  -  $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), : ; 3 : 3,089,262.12 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . : : : 53,055.44. 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : : 453,171.01 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), : : : 
Other Claims, : E j : gases , 
Net Surplus, : : : = 


66,609.86 


134,634.76 
3,010,933.45 


- $10,807,666.64 


Total Assets, : 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


Neventy-Two Million Seven Hundred and Fifty-Six Thousand Dollars. 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 


WM. H. KING, Secretary. JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice President. 
E. 0. WEEKS, F. W. JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


~ Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This ‘old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums ot $200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,600 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Koom 22. 


You Are Losing 


i. if your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

11 Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
a Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Bata vai a ee 
Now ts the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE BATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 7 INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting. interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


@ THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
QOOSOBOSD-BOSEBQOBYU 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


6% AND 7% COLD MORTGAGES, 
E. S. DREYER & CO., 
Mortgage Bankers, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office, Astor Building, 9 Pine St., New York. 


Pay interest from date of receipt on money to be in- 
vested in first mortgages on improved central real estate. 


TO HOLDERS OF 
WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Investors’ Security Company of Boston 


is a corporation organized under the laws ot Massachu- 
setts to protect the interests of investors in 
Western Mortgages. 

It takes full care of loans negotiated by the Lom- 
bard, Jarvis-Conklin, Equitable and other com- 
panies, and is the only Massachusetts curporation 
giving exclusive attention to this work. 

Its officers are Boston men and the offices of the com- 
pany are in the city of Boston, where clients can always 
obtain full information of business intrusted to its care. 

Call or send for circular giving full particulars, 
schedule of charges, names of officers and references. 

Correspondence invited. _ Business solicited. Address, 
THE INVESTORS’ SECURITY COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 45 Milk St., Boston. 


tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
| 0) ae Association no speculative fea- 
0 PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


i 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE A. M. A. 


To the Friends of the American Missionary 
Association: The American Missionary Association 
does the work of the Congregational churches for 
seven millions of negroes, for two millions of moun- 
tain whites and for the Indians of the West and 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast. This is avast and 
needy field. The association is now in embarrass- 
ing straits. For the first time in many years it is 
seriously in debt. This debt, as stated at the an- 
nual meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
' doubled at the end of a year. The work of the asso- 
ciation is of incalculable importance. It includes 
the support of churches, schools, colleges and yari- 
ous other forms of mission work; it is the greatest 
work done for the negroes of the South by any reli- 
gious body in the country. 

The association has pared down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinct- 
ively the trust of the churches as any of their 
enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the annual meeting held at Elgin, Ill., to consider 
the exigency of the association. We accordingly 
call upon the churches to take the missions of the 
association anew to their hearts, and we recom- 
mend Sunday, Feb. 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a 
day in all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the association and for 
special and additional collections to cancel the 
debt and to carry on the current work of the year. 
This is an unusual year with our churches and all 
our benevolent societies. It is our privilege to make 
sacrifices this year. It is one of the splendid fea- 
tures of Christianity, and of our Congregational 
Christianity, that it, again and again, has proved 
equal to emergencies. In years like this God comes 
to us anew with His work, and says, ‘‘ Prove Me 
now.” And what blessings Christians and churches 
have had when in their poverty they have proved 
God. Let us join hands in making Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation—the 
day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N.J., 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass., 

A. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass., 
RODNEY DEwNNiIs, Hartford, Ct., 

WILLIAM E. HALE, Chicago, IIL, 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, Cleveland, O., 

DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVANCE in price of coal need not increase the 
cost of other necessaries. Housekeepers and mothers 
can still obtain the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk at a reasonable price. Its quality has 
been maintained for over thirty years without an 
equal, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS,—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of five personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and eight to Wasbington, 
D.C. The Florida tours will leave New York Jan. 
30, Feb. 13 and 27, March 13 and 27. Two weeks in 
the land of flowers will be given on the first four 
tours, while tickets for the last tour will be good 
to return until May 31. Special trains of Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars will be provided. The 
rate from New York has been fixed at $50. The 
dates for the Washington tours are Feb. 8, March 
1 and 22, April 12, May 3 and 24 from New York, and 
April2 from Boston. Those from New York cover a 
period of three days, and the rate, $13 and $13.50, 
includes railroad fare and hotel accommodations. 
That from Boston covers a period of five days, and 
the rate, $25, includes all necessary expenses. A 
tourist agent and chaperon accompany each party. 
For tickets, itineraries and full information apply 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


THE Iowa Loan & Trust Co. of Des Moines, io., 
has just declared its usual semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent. 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the obdjectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHeEmISTs, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 


E send free, upon receipt of address, our il- 
lustrated booklet from ‘Ranch to Table,” 

an interesting write-up of cattle raising in ,the 
West, from the * branding of the Maverick” to the 


“round up” of the prime steer into delicious 
Rex Brand Extract of Beef. 
Highest award at World’s Fair “For Excellence in 


Quality and Flavor.” 
Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to pay postage, 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


‘The New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 


Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s ball, 
Just like the old story weil-kKnown to us all 


TT 


And left little Cindy alone in iis 


the ashes, SX 
WS} 


To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, Gy) 4 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.” Li (Ge Zait\\ 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. Hk Kall A ase 

~ But her god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 

If you'd go to the ball, take GOLD PUST and hustle, 

Don’t sit there and cry wijiuut moving @ muscle!” 


f In less than an honr her jhard task was done, 
B In biue silk, wand Gismonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the ba.l, aud the prince’s heart won. 
WG MORAL. 


If you’d get through your work, and go out to play, 
Buy a package of GOLD DUST, 
You’) find it will pay. 


GOLD DUST | 


Washing Powder © 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “ the other kinds. Try 1t, 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreat. é 


oN 


I4t 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 


BOL Af. ie rsas 

need of flesh 7 / 

strength es 

and Nerve, sft Ss tee 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 


of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 


Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


GENUINE 


only with the signature of ’’ 
Justus von Liebig in blue’’ 
ink across the label, thus: ’”’ 


” 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


————$ 


OD 0B0808 0808080808 0880E0808080808 
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ED 
UNCLE SAM'S Mail Bag 
goes everywhere and will bring you VA 


see 
eLEC ECON 


SILVER 
POLISH 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike any other. ; 
Iv’s absolutely harmless. Send address to 5 


‘The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York, 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s sold everywhere. 3 


eSececegegeceanonangnancnanzezeceeaeceae eos 


THE IMPROVED VICTOR 
i 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
sea inthe market. Circulars free, 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Lil. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
} devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


POSOBOBC | 


9B9B0B09 9009081808180 85872080! 
SCOCOOC#OSOSCBCEO. 


BOBCCOSNSO 
OBOE 


Drum in |\Ney 
Position. ™# 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BostoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan, 
29,10 A.M. Subject, Expository Preaching. Speaker, 
Rey. S. C. Bushnell. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MB#ETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 6, 
10 A, M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwc 4,701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—A special meet- 
ing of the American Edueation Society wiil be held at 
No. 10 Congrezational House, in Boston, on the 26th day 
of January, A. D. 1894, at eleven o’clock, A.M., tor the 
following purposes, viz.: (1) To consider whether the 
corporation will authorize the directors to petition 
the General Court for the passage of an act to change 
the name of the corporation, so that it may be hereafter 
known and called by the name of the Congregational 
Education Society. (2) To act upon any other business 
that may properly be brought before the meeting. 

JOHN A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions sulicite), Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
a Aas 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
fon St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
QOIETY.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
an W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the, 


work hitherto done py College and Education Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the comnait- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering far its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
Ney gee Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. - 

FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

“ Tbequeaih to the “« Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(hereinsert the.bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicaao in October, 1886. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIUND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes ‘clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Zreasurer. 

BARNA §. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and /ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7'reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its.work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is. “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dolars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632. \ 


Now or NEVER.—It is not,often that a conserva- 
tive house like Paine’s Furniture Company becomes 
overstocked on any single article of furniture, but 
that is the case this week in the one line of side- 
boards. Asa result, this house is making specially 
low rates for ten days to move this stock without 
delay. It is a gfeat chance for buyers. Any one 
who can use a new sideboard should not miss this 
opportunity. 
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THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is called a PORE. 

There are 7,000,000 in the human skin. 

Through them are discharged many impurities, 

To close them means death. 

Sluggish or clogged pores mean yellow, mothy 
skin, pimples, blotches, eczema. 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action of the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means beauty and health. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifying action upon the 
skin, and through it upon the blood. 
Thus its cures of distressing humors are speedy, 

permanent, and economical. 
Like all of the CUTICURAS, it is pure, sweet, 
gentle, and effective. Mothers and children 
GREATLY MAGNIFIED. are its warmest friends. 


Bad Gomplexions 


Sluggish action of the pores also causes the complexion and skin 
to become dark, yellow, oily and mothy, giving rise to pimples, black- 
heads, roughness, redness, falling hair and baby blemishes. 

‘The only reliable preventive and external cure is CUTICURA SOAP, 
the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the world 
as well as the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 


CuricuRA REMEDIES are sold everywhere, Price, CuTIcURA RESOL- 
= VENT, $1; OINTMENT, 50c ; Soap, 25c. PoTTeR DruG anpD CHEM. CORP., 
Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. Ag-‘‘ All about the Skin and Blood,” mailed free. 


“Sal've! Sal’ve! the Roman cried, 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


.4As he clasped his friend by the hand; 
But SALVE is how we pronounce it now, 
And I hope you wiil understand 


That PIKE’S is the BEST— 


Not the second-dest— 


But the very BEST SALVE in the land. § ENDORSED Stomach 
% bythe medical Rabbis ath =v 

ENTENNIAL » faculty of -oss of Ap- 

PIKE’ ae RHEUM SALVE » Paris. An 3 petite,Men- 


tal Depres- ¢ 
sion, Poor- <¢ 
ness of the 


Cures Diseased Sealp, Sore Lips, Chapped Mands, 
Burns, Bruises, Piles, Corns, Bunions, &e. Drue- 
gists and Country Stores. 25c., 5 boxes $1.00, 
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” 


postpaid. Circular free. ciousRemedy. Blood Ks 
j. J. PIKE & CO., CHELSEA, MASS. Sees F ey erand 
’ Lancet. gue, 
ELy’s . ©ATARRH : nea 


Kara CON vales- 
nee CENCE. 


2 PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
% E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. 


O North Wilham &t., N. Y. 


QOAAS 


CREAM BALM 


I suffered from ca- 
tarrh 12 years. The 
droppings into the 
throat were nauseat- 
ing. My nose bled 
almost daily. Since 
the first day’s use of 


AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
Ely’s Cream Balm, AGE AGTIBAL 

L using or selling PRACTICAL 
have had no bleeding, PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 


ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
—|silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
GZ jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 

j| all metal goods; fine outfits for 
;agents; different sizes; always 


<5 Vy ready;, uo battery; mo toy; no 
i ~ Jexperience: no limit to plating 


the soreness is en- 
tirely gone. D. G. 
Davidson, with the 
Boston Budget. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. ee needed; a great money maker. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. W.P. HARRISON &CO.. Clerk No. 15, Columbus. Ghio. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. You should Know About It. 
Send for information to 
‘ REV. Le A. BOSWORTH, 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


25 January 1804 


‘‘Cannot be Improved !’’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Galveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 93 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my Q3 
M\— scalp clean and 63 
s— the hairin the best 
Wi condition. My 03 

: fe) 
mother, now sixty ©? 


2 

eet hi as fine a head of 
hair as when she 9: 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 7s 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 93 
thickens the growth of the hair and O 
restores gray hair to its original color. 3 
I cannot see how this preparation could 9 
be improved.”—Mrs. F. E. BAKER, Gal- O 
veston, Texas. : 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 9: 
©00000000000000000000006 
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3A Cold: 


or a Cough may lead to 


Pneumonia. 


hy Dr. Hooker’s 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP, 


1 Bot. 


One teaspoonful three or four 
times a day. 


OOo 


J. Hooker. 


LRA LRA 


THIS PRESCRIPTION, 


filled for the first time 50 years ago, has be- 
come a household necessity. Thousands of bot- 
tles are sold each year. Ask your druggist for 


Dr. Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
300000000000000000000000 


000000000 


True economy & 
doesn’t buy what it 


doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 


) 
‘Beecham’s 
(S.) Pills 


a Box. 
Price 25 cents. (Tasteless) 
Q000000000 ‘Oo 
UY. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


‘The Berkshire Hills 
: Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, 


To those who, for eighteen years, have 
wended their way toward Tremont Temple at 
high noon on Mondays to hear Joseph Cook it 
seemed a little strange to turn aside this season 
to Park Street Church. But the burning of the 
Temple necessitated a change of place, and at 
the initial lecture, Jan. 22, he was greeted by a 
large audience that practically filled the floor 
of the house and left no room in the gallery, 
which is free. Rev. Drs. A. J. Gordon, A. H. 
Plumb and L. B. Bates sat on the platform. 

The general subject this nineteenth year is 
Cosmopolitan Christianity, or the Invincible 
Gospelin the World’s Parliament of Religions. 
The exercises opened, as usual, with the sing- 
ing of an original hymn, written by Mr. Cook, 
and a prelude upon some topic of current in- 
terest. The theme this week was Causes and 
Cure of Poverty, which he prefaced by show- 
ing how the white race, even in the temperate 
zone, is being crowded and hustled, if not 
actually domineered over, by the black and 
yellow races. Against this background he 
painted the picture of thousands out of em- 
ployment, owing chiefly to a lack of public 
confidence. The tap-root of poverty he as- 
serted to be intemperance, aggravated in most 
cases by improvidence and incapacity. The 
relief measures instituted by Boston, Lynn 
and other cities were warmly commended, 
and two general principles laid down as the 
tracks upon which all labor reform should be 
run, viz.: the Golden Kule, and the Iron Rule, 
the latter embodied in the words, ‘‘ If a man 
will not work neither shall he eat.” 

After prayer by Dr. Bates a resolution was of- 
fered by Dr. Piumb, and unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote, protesting against the com- 
mittee of ways and means in our national 
Congress performing its duties on the Lord’s 
Day. ‘ 

The lecture itself upon the World’s Parlia- 
nient of Religions was a discriminating, and 
on the whole a favorable, analysis of the pro- 
ceedings of that notable body. He thought it 
ought to be studied, not only for its own sake, 
but because it is likely to be the forerunner of 
something greater and more memorable. It 
represented ethical and religious, but not ec- 
clesiastical, union. The great fact to be em- 
phasized was its Christo-centric character, 
Another strong point was its practical agree- 
ment on tests to determine which is the, best 
religion. Mr. Cook then offered five tests 
which he said he would be willing to set up 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Yokohama or any city 
in the world. They were: the best doctrine of 
God, the best doctrine of man, the best rela- 
tion between God and man, that which best 


meets the demands of science and is best ap- - 


proved by experience. The contrasts and con- 
tacts of the Christian and non-Christian faiths 
were strongly presented, showing that the 
Oriental religions have hitherto lived largely 
in seclusion, but must eventually be brought 
into contact with the light of Christianity. 
Tn closing a fine tribute was paid to men like 
Mozoomdar, who possess deep spiritual in- 
stincts and whose thought has been molded 
by contact with Christian believers. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


(See page 113.) 


ARE OWiay VR AIACE SVL NG ocr rciaW)yialese ale sislciaraietels $10.00 
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Endeavor Missionary Society, Sharon, Ct...... 10.00 
A Family thank Offering, Nashua, N.H....... 3.00 
William: AbDDOLh, ANGOVET sn. 25 ice clas cess nese ee 2.00 
Graycroft, Cambridge, N- Y.+..-....2...0..0005 2.00 
Mrs. L. A. Weld, Danielsonville, Ct............ 2.00 
Mrs. H E&. Brown, Winchendon..............6 2.00 
David H. Holmes, Thompson’s Island.......... 5.00 
A Friend, Walpole........060. segeees SsseegeGa 2.00 
Extra Cent a Day Fund, Foxboro.............. 4.00 
POM eRe aS b PRO SUOM clare atelete/aleis ie aPetelete) “fo1> atin) states 2.00 
DEAS EL pi bLONV ORO tis icicinieincre cluainre sie) cle uie)ela/eiet seit 2,00 


_ POSITIVE economy, peculiar merit and wonderful 
medicinal power are all combined in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Tryit. Hood’s cures. 


THE calendar sent out by the well-known Emer- 
son Piano Company of Boylston Street, Boston, is 


one of the most attractive we have so far seen. 
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“TT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


What a Depth of Thought in 
Those Few Words, 


How Often and With What Sadness Be 
We Quote Them. 


It Might Indeed Have Been Had We 
Only Known In Time. 


Probably no: words are more frequently 
quoted than these, and surely none could 
have a greater meaning or show more clearly 
that some calamity in our lives, caused per- 
haps by ourselves, through ignorance, care- 
lessness of insufficient attention to the laws 
of nature, might have been averted. How 
true is it especially in regard to the sick. 
Might it not have been the case with nearly 
all of us at some period that had we but 
known what to do at the proper time, much 
suffering could have been saved? 

No one knows this better than Mrs. Mary 
Henderson, who lives at 89 Congress Ave- 
nue, Flushing, Long Island. 

“‘T suffered terribly,’ she said —‘‘ from 
rheumatism, and was weak, tired and ner- 
vous all thetime. Iwas so sore all over when 
T would rise in the morning and felt so tired 
that it seemed as if it would take me an hour: 
to dress. 

“T am thankful to say, however, that all 
these troubles have passed away, thanks to a 
wonderful remedy which I have used. This 
remedy is Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and I feel it my duty to tell 


Mite 
74 
{ 


MKS. MARY HENDERSON. 


what benefits I have derived from the use of 
this great medicine. 

“The news is too good to keep and I feel 
that it should be made known, and I certainly 
will do all that lies in my power to spread it, 
because the medicine has done so much for 
me. It will surely help others if they will 
only give it a trial. 

“Why, I feel like a new person, and I am 
now able to do all my work and stand it well. 
Iam surprised at myself and the strength anil 
vigor this wonderful medicine has given me.’’ 

And now, readers, if you have been suffering 
from nervous or blood disease, causing debility, 
dyspepsia, or any of the conditions depending 
upon diseased nerves or blood, and have been 
thinking of what might be if you could but 
recover your health, we say to you in all 
confidence take this wonderful medicine and 
you will be cured. Itis purely vegetable and 
harmless. 

Dr. Greene, the noted specialist in curing all 
chronic and nervous diseases, is its discoverer. 
He can be consulted at his office, 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., free of charge, personally 
or by letter. 
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ing powder. 


it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. 


N. B. Grocers say that every dollar in- 


vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
worth a dollar the world over, that it 
does not consume their capital in dead 
stock, because it is the. great favorite, 
and sells through all times and seasons. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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URING hard times consumers 
D cannot afford to experiment 

with inferior, cheap brands of bak- 
It is NOW that the 


great strength and purity of the 5 


ROYAL stand out as a friend in need 
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i to those who desire to practise Econ- 4 
ee : : : 

eNe omy in the Kitchen. Each spoonful does its per- a) 
xs fect work. Its increasing sale bears witness that SS 


A Fair Skin 


Can always be insured if, after 
exposure to the sun and rough 
winds, ladies will use . 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


It is particularly recommended for 


Chapped Hands, 


FacE anp Lips, RouGH, HARD OR 
IRRITATED SKIN, PIMPLES, SCALY 
ERUPTIONS, WRINKLES, CHILBLAINS, 
Burns, SCALDS, WOUNDS, CHAFING, 
Ivy Porson, STINGS AND BITES OF 
INSECTS, INFLAMED AND IRRITATED 
Pites, SALT RHEUM, EczEMA, and 
all the various conditions of the 
Skin of like character. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE 


with a book descriptive and tes- 

timonials sent free for 30 days FREE 

by mentioning the Congregationalist. 
Address A. S. HINDS, 73 Pine Street, 


Portland, Maine. 


. 


A) We LADIES cir. 


Price 50 Cents at Druggists. 


Sent postpaid 60 cls. per bottle. 


The Superiority of 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream 


Consists in its wonderful purifying 
and healing properties and cleanli- 
ness. 

It is unlike any other preparation 
for the SKIN AND COMPLEXION, in 
that it contains no Oils, Greasy 
substances or Chemicals, neither 
Starchy or Mucilaginous principles 
to obstruct the pores of the skin; 
is quickly absorbed, leaving no 
trace of its use and cannot injure 
the most delicate or sensitive skin. _ 


Shaving 


Becomes a luxury if Hryps’ 
ALMOND Cr»am is applied 
to the face just after. It] 8 

toughens a tender skin and [ge22 


takes away the after-shaving 
smarts. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


A. S. HINDS, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


MR. A. 8S. HINDS: 


Boston, November 22, 1893. 


Dear Sir:—I and my family have used your Iloney and Almond Cream since 1886 constantly, both for medical use and for 


the toilet. I have lately tried 


Cream and other Lotions similar, and frankly state that your Cream is far superior to any 


other Lotion I have used, and I much prefer it and shall continue yours to the exclusion of all others. 
Very respectfully, JOHN F. WAKEFIELD, Counsellor at Law. 
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A LOST HERITAGE. 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


KES 


When earth’s grim gateways turned toward heaven, 
And fair winds from the future bore 

The rest of God to us once more. 

Time’s reign seemed brief, his promise great, 

And Love ruled Death and Sin and Fate; 

O peace, too heavenly to dwell 

With busy life, farewell, farewell ! 


There was a day when chains and bands 
Fell from our weary feet and hands, 
When God’?s own’ hush on toil was laid 
And, all the wheels: of labor stayed; 
When man might, for an hour, assuage 
His thralldom with his heritage. 

But now he knows himself too blest 
With one bright, kingly day of rest! 


There was a day when learned men 
Lay by the tome, the chart, the pen, 
And, reverent, walked upon the strand 
Of the unknown and beckoning land. 
One quaint, old, Book they conned anew, 
One blessed tale they held more true 
Than all their lore; but culture sneers 
At this lost day of early years. 


There was a day made sweet and strong 
With gentler speech and holier song. 

In soft, green pastures we were fed, 

By still, celestial waters led; 

ut now a broader life inspires 

New pleasures, hopes, demands, desires — 
Why should we meditate and pray 

On this, the world’s glad holiday ? 


There was a day once set apart 

To serve the restless, breaking heart, 

To draw us near our Father’s breast, 

To teach us that His will is best, 

At even we were wont to feel 

Dear forms from heaven around us steal; 
Must we forget these sacred things 

For this strange manna progress brings? 


O God, with anguish-smitten eyes 

We watch thine angels leave our skies ; 
We see the grim gates close, and, lo, 

No more the winds prophetic blow! 

Cursed by the toil that may not cease, 
Mocked by the mirth that knows not peace, 
The soul, imprisoned, starving, prays, 
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“‘Give back our blessed day of days : 


was HERE was a day—one day in seven — 


Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in Englaud. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight ’ 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price j 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip 
tion. 


U. 


Ss. Mubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS, witb 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


SEATI Ny GS PULPIT FURNITURE 
CUMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2&2. 46th St-- 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA BR PETS foruss 
r in CHURCHES at man- 
& \. ufacturers’ prices. We 
= solicit conmpenougence 


iOHN H. H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and An CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, Boylston St. Boston. 


samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Z Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 
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Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes. 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Catalogue. - S. BELL & €®., Frillshorn. 
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CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADWERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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(“The Congregationalist”’ 
We ad 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
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"1894 


Teacher’s 
Bible FREE to any old Subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and 
one new Subscriber, with 3 


$6.00 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to the new Subscriber also. 


(The Congregationalist for one year 


(old or new subscription) and a Copy 


| 
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| of the Bible, ‘ ‘ . : : 


‘¢ THE CONGREGATIONALIST’’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


_Size—closed, 43 x 63 x 1h inches. The text occupying about 
1,000 pages; the “ Helps ” 500 pages. 
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clear as Minion. 
Paper—extra quality, thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, 
leather lined, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely new and unusually full and complete, 
edited by the most eminent American and British 
Scholars, supplementea by elaborate indexes, concord- 
ance, harmony, gazetteer, chronological tables, &¢c., and 
by many new maps. 


This Bible is made for us by the International Bible Agency 
of Glasgow and New York. It is not sold to the trade; if it 
were the list price would be $4.00—a lower figure than here- 
tofore quoted by any publisher for a book of this grade. It 
possesses exactly the characteristics which Bible students 
and Bible lovers wish combined in the Bible which they 
purchase for the use of a lifetime. Compact in form, moderate in size, large, clear type, the best 
“ Helps,” beautiful and substantial binding. We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent postpaid for $3.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 1816 and has long been recognized 
as the national representative of the denomination. It is popular rather than 
technical. It is a religious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the whole 


family circle. It has not a dull page. It does not use padding ; every line is 


valuable and worth reading. [Illustrations of high grade are frequently in- 
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Subscription 


troduced. The new form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 
plaus for the future will insure in 1894 a.better paper than ever. 
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THE OHAPMAN MEETINGS AT 
SARATOGA. 


“Saratoga never saw anything to equal it.”’ 
These words are often heard concerning the 
Chapman evangelistic meetings just closed. 
And the words aretrue. Every afternoon and 
evening, except Saturday, for sixteen days, 
preaching services have been held, with uni- 
formly large congregations. Wednesday, the 
17th, was the great day of the series, the ‘‘ mid- 
week Sabbath.’’ At 9 o’clock thirty-five “ cot- 
tage’’ meetings were held in different parts of 
the town; at 9:45 meetings in the various 
churches; at 10:30, 4:00 and 7:30 union preach- 
ing services. After 3:30 the stores were closed 
and business practically came to a standstill, 
while the people flocked to hear the gospel 
preached. The preaching services of Sunday, 
the 2ist, and the farewell service Monday 
night, were held in the Convention Hall, and 
at each meeting about 3,000 people gathered. 
The town was never before so deeply stirred. 

The secret of such a widespread and deep 
interest in a community not noted for its spir- 
ituality may not be easy to state. The fact of 
a union effort and ‘‘something pew” was an 
element, the earnest, consecrated singing of 
Mr.-Bilhorn and the chorus of 100 voices had 
much to do with it, but above everything else 
—save the presence of the Holy Spirit—must 
be put the simple, earnest, heart-searching 
presentation of the truth by Dr. Chapman. 
He forgot himself and wanted every one else 
t6 do the same, and God honored his work. 
He has won the hearts of the community 
by his wisdom, courtesy, earnestness and 
humility. 

About 850 cards were signed, indicating “‘ an 
honest desire to lead a Christian life,’ and it 
is believed that a large majority of the signers 
have a fixed determination to serve Christ 
and will join the church. There has come to 
the churches a new impulse to a better life, as 
evidenced in the meetings held since the 
evangelists departed. Oy E.'S. 


Deaths. 


‘CUTLER—Im Talladega, Ala., Jan. 25, Rey. Carroll Cut- 
ler, D.D, for fifteen years president of Western Re- 
serve College. 

DICKINSON—In Webster, S. D., Jan. 21, Rev. W. G. 
Dickinson, a former superintendent of the C.H. M.S. 

FIRMAN—In Wakefield, Jan. 19, suddenly, of mem- 
branous croup, David, son of Butler W. and Alice 
(Freeman) Firman, 4 yrs., 10 mos., 4 days. 

KENDALL—In Worcester, Jan, 24 iss Mary C. 
dall, formerly of Boston, aged 81 yrs. 
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Two notable papers on 


cineerhe | 


“Lincoln’s Place in History,” by Prof. 
John Coleman Adams, with a portrait of 
Lincoln from an original unretouched 
negative made in 1864 5 and “ Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,” by John G. Nic- 
olay, Lincoln’s private secretary; when 
and how the famous address was writ- 
ten,—the delivery,—a facsimile of the 
original draft of the address,—compari- 
son with the other versions, etc. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON, 


now appearing in THE CENTURY, 
should be read by everyone. 

The scene is laid in Missouri, and starts out 
very bravely with the mixing up of two babies 
by a rebellious slave girl who is nearly white— 
her child and that of her master. Now, if any- 
one wants any more prospect of excitement than 
that —he is, indeed, hard to please. One quite 
trembles at the toils with which he sees the vola- 
tile Twain will envelop the children.— News, 
Chicago. 


First Chapters of a Seriak Story 
By Mary Hallock Foote; 


“A Romance of the Faith,” a power- 
ful narrative by Herbert D. Ward, with 
six spirited illustrations by Castaigne; 
humorous stories by Richard Malcolm 
Johnston and Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
other sketches, are also published in 
this number. 


Other Features of the 
MIDWINTER CENTURY 


‘«The Tramp at Home,” 


Nares 


include: an interesting 


wale 


| 
| 
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Longfellow for Every Home. 


CAMBRIDGE LONGFELLOW 


Poems Complete in a New Edition. 
From New Plates, Large Type. 
Printed on Opaque Paper. 


A Biographical Sketch. 
Picture of Longfellow’s Home. 
Fine Steel Portrait. 
Index to First Lines. 


Bound in Attractive Style, 
With a Flexible Back, 
So as to lie open at any page. 


Crown octavo, gilt top. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 
A beautiful, perfect Book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Will Publish on February 3d: 


Ships that Pass in the Night. 


A Novel, by BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


16mo, $1.00. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 


darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness: again and 
silence. 


EASTER — 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 


Two ( Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions 2? Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 


“EFasTER Morn” 


| 
| Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 


Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
V. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 


DN. 
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We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. | 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’? and “ pearl glass”’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Gso. A. MAcBETH Co. 
OTHING But fun to pay 
25¢ for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Simplex Printer 


s 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. 0 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinr4minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


Th 
| 


| 
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FIRE anp SMOKE 


Our stock (the finest in the country) of 
Brass and Iron Fenders, 
Andirons, Screens, Brushes, Ete. 


TILES, 
from all the best makers in the world, for 


Facings, Hearths and Floors, slightly dam- 
aged by smoke, willbe closed out for CASH 


REGARDLESS of PRICE, 


to make room for fresh goods. 
Those living within 200 miles cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity. 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co.,, 


156 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| 
| Ostermoor & Co., ‘woev2rew 


LUSTER A AEA A 8 Eg 


eee Reese eee e eee eee oe ee 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,get an 


Edison 
“Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Warioud sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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A piece of cut glass is 
never submitted to 
the criticism of our cus- 
tomers which does not ful- 
ly come up to the high 
standard oles. Bet 2 
which they themselves have 


set for us. Co- 
logne and_ toilet 


bottles in Dorfling- 
er’s American Cut Glass arc 


servedly admired. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 


You Need It! 


Was 
WSs . 
ESS: VS 


The Columbia 
Pad Calendar, 


altogether the neatest and most attractive 


1894 calendar issued. An indispensable 
desk necessity. It has daily leaves, with 
clever pen drawings on some, bright and 
interesting contributions on others, ample 
room for memoranda on all. Send seven 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 


‘Address Calendar Dept. 
POPE MFG)GOs 


221 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LX XIX 


Our great 


A $4.00 Bible $.2rat 1894 


“ The Congregationalist”? Teach- 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


i ahs { yey Congregationalist for. one 


We offer 


it FREE $6 


year (to an old or new subscriber) 
offer’ | and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 


Also ree for renewal and new name with $6. 


There should be a CHURCH CLUB 


in every Congregational church. Write for partic- 
ulars. Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, 
$10.00. On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


A professor in Pacific Thevlogecal Semmmary pronounces 
the Vonyregationalist “ our truly national paper, gwing the 
most news from the churches wm the Interior and Western 
States, and superior in its other features to all its con- 
_temporaries.” 

From Lllinois: 

_ “Your paper ws an inspiration and is an increasing help 
in my ministerial work. It isunequaled as a denominational 
paper.” 

A letter from Kansas: 

“ Please find inclosed payment for the Congregationalist 
From June, 1893, to June, 1894, as per bill sent. Lappreciate 
the kindness of your patient wating. The impossibility of 
sending was the reason of delay. I have cut off AD 
except the Congregationalist, but cannot spare that. It 
grows better constantly.” 

The following comes with an order for renewal: 

“Tike most folks we have been very short of funds, but 
would feel hard times to be much harder without our Con- 
gregationalist.” 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. -# 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos.5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth ; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide 
(ready 20 February) ; 10, Laster (ready 27 February) ; 
Nos.11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Hore- 
tand ; 12, Humility ; 13, God in Nature; 14, The Way 
of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sunday; 16, 
National. 


We have never had anything in the Northwest in respon- 
sive services which so thoroughly meets all the wants of such 
@ service. They are not merely entertaining but yield 
results.” 

Tenjoy the services ; they are helpful.’’—Mt. Vernon, O. 


The services are unique, unexceptionable and unrivaled.” 
—Gorham, f 

“A very profitable and successful service was given on 
Sunday evening last, Jan. 14, by the use of Service No. 4, 
New Year's, in the Congregational Church of Rock Island, 
P.Q.,0f which Tam pastor. The people were much pleased.” 

“T have tried almost all the various publications of this 
sort thai have come to my knowledge, but your services sur- 
pass them all.’—Hartford, Ct. 


*s THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


“ Our church prayer meeting and the Christian Endeav- 
erers have jointly selected the Handbook for the present year. 
We expect good results.” —North Dakota. 


% OUR HOME [IIssIONARY FUND. 8 


We acknowledge on page 170 contributions to 
the fund. A further sum will be needed if we are 
to answer favorably the many requests which have 
come to us like the ones below: 


I wish again to express my thanks for the Congre- 
gationalist, which has been kindly sent to me the 
past year. I regret my inability to subsvribe and 
pay for 1t for the year 1894. I have not seen so close 
times at any time during the past seven years as the 
present. If I realize one-half my salary it is about 
all Lexvect. 


I want to thank you very heartily and sincerely 
for sending me the Congregationalist the past year. 
[ have greatly appreciated its weekly visit, and bave 
been much helped by it. If your fund will permit 

rou to continue sending it I shall be very glad. It 
is very difficult to get even the small salary prom- 
ised on these home mission fields, so that it is al- 
most a question of bread. Still there may be others 
more needy than we, and if the fund will not go all 
the way round we shall not grudge some one else the 
pleasure and profit which have been ours. 


I feel under great obligation to those friends at 
the East, whoever they are, through whom I have 
received the paper. I appreciate the paper for its 
broad catholic spirit, and withal for its soundness 
on the great verities of our Congregational beliefs. 
It has come to me, I believe, because of the’ work in 
which I have been engaged as a home missionary 
pastor and missionary, and I would not have had 

' the privilege of reading it had it not come on that 
ground,. : 


Boston Thursday 1 February 1894 


HE pleasant custom of signalizing 
the opening of a new year by a letter 
from the pastor to each member of 

his flock is on the increase, if we may judge 
by the number that have found their way 
into this office during the last three weeks. 
It pays to take advantage thus of the serious 
mindedness induced by a quickened sense 
of the rapid flight of time. In most of these 
letters attention is called to the personal ad- 
vantages and the opportunities of service 
involved in church membership, and co-op- 
eration is sought in the effort to make the 
accredited institutions of the gospel mean 
more both to those within and those with- 
out the church. We are impressed as we 
read these letters with the high ideals of 
character and service after which the writ- 
ers would have their people strive. Paul 
was hardly more anxious for the spiritual 
growth of his converts. Letters like these 
are sufficient refutation of the charge that 
the majority of our-pastors are place seek- 
ers and time servers. 


A correspondent sends us an inquiry con- 
cerning the practice of ministers in attend- 
ing meetings of the parish. In some cases 
the pastor has been made by vote a member 
of the parish and is thereby invited to at- 
tend. In other cases he is specially invited 
to be present at the opening of the meeting 
and lead in prayer. In some instances, also, 
he is invited to share in important delibera- 
tions of the parish concerning the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. When personal ques- 
tions concerning himself, as, for instance, 
relating to his salary or his continuance in 
office, are under consideration it is mani- 
festly proper for him to be absent. So far 
as our knowledge goes, it is not usual for a 
minister to attend the meetings of the par- 
ish unless he has been in some way invited 
to be present. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin, indorsing in the Northwestern 
Congregationalist the indictment of Presi- 
dent Gates of Iowa College against the 
Christian Church, shrewdly hinted that 
when the ideas of the kingdom of God asa 
divine force permeating all society come to 
prevail such institutions as Iowa College 
will no longer be necessary, as State univer- 
sities will furnish the type of education 
which those who support Christian colleges 
most desire. Professor Ely seemed to think 
that the present is a good time to turn the 
interest of the churches from Christian col- 
leges to those planted by the State, and so 
hasten the evolution by which the church is 
to be reformed. By Christian colleges we 
mean those planted and sustained by gifts 
of Christians in distinction from those sup- 
ported by public funds. In this connection 
itis well to note the statistics by President 
Fisher of Hanover College, which. recently 
appeared in the Independent. . According to 
Professor Fisher’s figures the ranks of the 
ministry would soon be depleted if their 
main source for recruits was the State uni- 
yersity. Princeton has 209 theological stu- 
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dents, but only six of them are graduates: 
of State universities. Yale has 109, of 
which State universities furnished two. 
Of the 1,641 students in theological semina- 
ries sixty-one received their collegiate train- 
ing in State collegiate institutions. It looks 
as though these who want the churches. 
manned by educated ministers would have 
to continue to devote generous gifts and 
earnest prayers to Christian colleges. 


We are glad to call attention to an inter- 
esting article in another column by a mis- 
sionary from Japan. The amount given by 
the board for evangelistic work in Japan the 
past year is not large relative to the amount 
given to other missions for the same object, 
considering the extent of the field and the- 
large number of evangelists Whose support 
is wholly or in part assumed. | The amount 
for the year 1894 is considerably less, partly 
as a matter of principle, with a view to edu- 
cating the churches to self-support, and 
partly because of the limited appropriations - 
of the present year. We have no reason to 
suppose that the board will be ready at pres- 
ent to yield to the wishes of some of the 
Japanese leaders in handing over grants in 
aid to be disposed of by the Japanese them- 
selves without the careful supervision of the 
missionaries. Every effort has been made 
from the beginning to develop independ- 
ence on the part of our Japanese churches, 
but in our judgment the time has not come 
to trust to their hands the disbursement of 
missionary funds. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM HARD TIMES.. 


From the financial distress so widely felt 
lessons of the highest value are brought 
prominently before the people. They con- 
cern those who suffer least as well as those 
who feel most severely the hard times, For 
the body politic is a unit, and eventually 
none will escape the consequences ‘of selfish, 
improvident or dishonest living, We invite 
attention to a few of these lessons, which 
are brought out by even a casual study of 
present conditions. 

It cannot be denied that extravagant meth- 
ods of living on the part of those who can: 
afford them have led those who could not af- 
ford them—but did not dare to say so—and 
live within their means, into. speculations. 
and peculations which have caused their 
ruin and the ruin of thousands of others 
with them. This wrecking of business un- 
dertakings, this depriving of multitudes of 
working people of their occupation, this dis- 
gracing of honored family names by misera-- 
ble failures, this wasting of years of hard 
toil and thousands of dollars of inherited 
wealth through attempts to support a scale 
of living which neither a private income nor’ 
the legitimate profits of honest business 
would warrant, have done not a little to 
bring around, with disagreeable regularity, 
those settling days which are known as: 
panics. A simpler style of living, with less 
outlay for clothing, diamonds, servants, 
furniture, houses, equipage and even food, 
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by those in moderate, but yet comfortable, 
circumstances, would aid greatly in creat- 
ing a healthful sentiment in this important 
matter. 

Who will say that boarding in so-called 
family hotels and living in clubs by so many 
single men, with the expensive habits which 
club life forms, and indulging in costly 
amusements, even in the name of charity, 
are promising features in our modern civili- 
zation? To pay out and receive nothing 
‘back is to Jessen one’s ability to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies. 

Even a scant acquaintance with those now 
seeking relief in our cities is sufficient to 
enable one to see that. a large proportion of 
those who are asking for food and lodging 
have never been regularly employed any- 
where. They are labor tramps, if laborers 
at all, whose habits of intemperance, gam- 
bling, impurity and utter disregard of the 
laws of cause and effect have only made 
their present sufferings a little more acute 
than usual. In many of .the families now 
pinched because the breadwinners are out 
of work, the suffering has come in conse- 
quence of tke habit of living from hand to 
mouth, spending as they go, indulging in 
too expensive luxuries, making no provision 
whatever for the future. Here, too, one 
will discover, if careful search be made, 
that large sums, in the aggregate, have been 
paid out for worthless life insurance, for 
lottery tickets, for membership in labor 
unions, or lodges of some sort, from which 
the returns bear no adequate relation to 
their cost. The poverty which teaches men 
not to run risks with the little they possess, 
which discourages the passion for getting 
something for nothing, cannot be without 
benefits. Many thousands have been made 
poor because they have trusted illusive 
promises of gain, and those who have held 
out such promises have done great injury to 
business. : 

' Of course there are two sides to the ques- 

tion of strikes, but many of those who have 
given them a good deal of unprejudiced 
study doubt if, on the whole, they have 
really benefited those who entered into 
them. They have certainly cost much, 
both in money and good will. They have 
widened the gap between capital and labor. 
They have arrayed the workman and his 
employer over against each other. In the 
nature of the case the capitalist will not 
continue to produce on a falling market, 
nor set aside the law of supply and de- 
mand out of any sympathy with the man 
who embraces the first and every oppor- 
tunity to ruin his employer’s business, or to 
strengthen his demand for wages which the 
profits of that businesscannot pay. To pro- 
tect himself, as he thinks it is his right to 
do, the capitalist takes advantage of good 
times to increase his gains unwarrantably, 
and thus lays himself open to the charge of 
selfishness and oppression which labor con- 
tinually brings against him. 

Yet in all these times of trial one learns 
how much better it is to give than to receive. 
The church, especially, is then aroused to 
her duty toward the humble and the poor. 
To them she preaches the gospel. Sheseeks 
them out, gives them bread, clothing, shel- 
ter, encourages them with her sympathy, 
puts them on their feet again, and by her 
kindness binds them to herself. Better op- 
portunities than at other times are given for 
the study of thé causes and cure of poverty, 
and a better understanding is obtained of 
the nature and extent of real benevolence, 
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for if there is a giving that enriches there 
is another which establishes the poor in 
their poverty. But these times convey a 
greater lesson than that one must be frugal, 
industrious, temperate, moral, wise in the 
use of money for one’s own sake, greater 
than that one must not make haste to be 
rich, must be no striker, no companion of 
evil-minded men if he would have an abun- 
dance. The greatest lesson is that society 
is an organism of which no member can 
suffer, not even that which seems least use- 
ful and least deserving of thought, without 
bringing suffering upon the whole organism. 

Christians surely ought to see that unjust 
laws, or a lack of necessary and efficient 
laws, that extravagant habits in living, in- 
dulging in costly and enervating pleasures, 
the breaking up of one’s home feeling 
through too much travel, or boarding in 
hotels or having rooms in club houses, or 
the carrying on of a business whose princi- 
ples are questionable, or speculating with 
other people’s money, or in ‘any way en- 
deavuring to get something for nothing, 
must lead to suffering and end in mortify- 
ing disaster. Nor can Christian labor set 
aside the law of cause and effect and suffer 
no ill. Panics come from selfishness, which 
is sin, from disregard of plain financial laws, 
from wastefulness and thriftlessness, from 
-efforts at overreaching, from steady and 
defiant neglect to carry into practice in 
everyday life the fundamental principles of 
the teaching of the gospel, supreme love to 
God and love for one’s neighbor as for one’s 
self. On these two commandments hang 


not only the law and the prophets, but the 


principles of a sound political economy and 
a stable political science. 


A MOVEMENT TOWARD GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘The bad government of American cities 
has become proverbial. The fact is admit- 
ted that the government of the cities is to 
decide the character of the national govern- 
ment. For these reasons the meeting last 
week in Philadelphia of representatives of 
municipal leagues and the steps taken to 
form a national organization may prove to 
be one of the most important movements in 
political affairs for a long time. 

The men who met to consider this great 
problem of municipal government are not 
candidates for any public office. Most of 
them are not occupying any official position 
in government. They simply have at heart 
the public’ welfare, and believe that the 
most important service they can render to 
it is to purify city politics. It is practically 
settled that the majority of the people want 
good government. Selfish motives prompt 
such a desire, for in bad government the 
minority always plunder the majority and 
divide the spoils. But there are enough 
people unselfishly on. the side of righteous- 
ness to carry their will, if they were united 
and at work. The difficulty is to unite the 
moral forces of the community, The first 
and the most important step to this end is 
to educate the people. To this purpose all 
the organizations represented at the Phila- 
delphia meeting stand pledged, though they 
work in different ways. These leagues 
study as well as teach; they learn and ap- 
ply the results of their learning. In a 
vague kind of way everybody knows there 
are grave evils in city government. What 
they need to know is what these evils are 
and how they can be remedied. ‘To instruct 
public opinion, to make it vigilant in op- 
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position to dishonesty and incompetency in 
officials, to make the test for office fitness, 
not loyalty to party, to encourage pride of 
citizenship, to divorce city government from 
national politics, to convince voters that a 
campaign all the year and every year 
against dishonest and incompetent officials 
is the only way to success—these are among 
the objects of municipal leagues now unit- 
ing in one national organization. 

There is ground for great encouragement 
in this movement, as outlined in the report 
in another column of the Philadelphia meet- 
ing. Those who led in it were courageous 
enough to speak truthfully of our defects as 
a nation, and to show that they were ready 
to learn from. every source where wisdom is 
to be had. Let those who want good govy- 
ernment be persuaded that it can be gained, 
and find wise and unselfish leaders, and the 
greatest problem in the political history of 
our republic will be solved. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE PRAYER 
MEETING. 

There is no need ‘of dull prayer meetings. 
There is life enough stored up in any one 
who has conscience or love of Christian fel- 
lowship to take him toa prayer meeting to 
make it attractive and helpful. Nor ought 
the responsibility for it to rest mainly with 
the minister. The success of the meeting 
lies mainly in its spontaneity, and that can- 
not be made to order in the same way every 
Thursday or Friday night. 

What attendant on these meetings cannot 
remember those which have opened in the 
ordinary way with little promise, which 
have been suddenly quickened by earnest 
words from some brother or sister, introduc- 
ing a new theme on which many were eager 
to speak? At another time a specially up- 
lifting prayer has brought one and another 
to his, feet to pray who had not meant to 
take any part. The laymen hold a larger - 
measure of responsibility for this prayer 
meeting than they usually acknowledge. 
If they really unite their daily lives to God, 
if they see His providences in public af- 
fairs, if they are anxious for the moral life 
of the community and nation and the spirit- 
ual life of the church, if they rejoice in he- 
roic deeds and lives of self-sacrifice in 
Christ’s name, then daily incidents will set 
them thinking onsuch lines that sometimes, 
at least, they will turn what might have 
been a dull meeting into an hour of spiritual 
quickening which will long and gratefully 
be remembered. 

Often, too, they have only to follow the 
leadings of the Holy Spirit, with no other 
effort than to acknowledge His invitation. 
The thought isin their minds. It isalready 
suffused with feeling which would rouse 
other minds. It waits to be uttered. But 
it waits too long. The pause has become a 
silence. The silence has grown into anxiety 
or indifference, and the glow of thought has 
passed away. Brother, don’t blame the 
minister. You carried fuel enough to the 
church. But you did not lay it to the fire. 
You have no right to complain of the cold. 

We publish this week a group of articles 
which show that there are ways of making 
the layman a greater factor in the prayer 
meeting. We trust that the reading of 
them will suggest expedients to pastors and 
quicken the consciences of laymen. 

UGE 

There are many euphemisms for lying. We 
have just come across one of the most taking 
of them. Some outrageously false statements 
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concerning the work of the churches, by a cer- 
tain minister, are described as ‘‘ the utterance 
of the fiery logic of a great soul in anxiety for 
the heathen world.” 

peels eg eS 


WHAT NEED OF CHRIST'S DEATH 
FOR US? 


There is no occasion for theological sub- 
tleties in answering this question. They 
have their place and use, but ordinary peo- 
ple need and may receive a simple, per- 
fectly intelligible answer. Assuming the 
great, dark facts of human sin and guilt, 
which no thoughtful person ever seriously 
thinks of denying, the meaning of Christ’s 
death as the climax of Iis life is plain. He 
died for men—for each and every member 
of the race—because in no other manner 
could we be saved from the penalty of our 
sins, that is, be forgiven, as we know that 
we need to be. Into the profound mystery 
of His atonement for our sin we need not, 
indeed we cannot, penetrate fully, but we 
can understand it sufficiently to believe in 
it and accept it. 

In a real sense, also, His death for us 
saves us from sin itself. One result of it 
has been so to improve the condition of 
human society that ordinarily where His 
gospel is known certain sins, i. e., idolatry, 
have become almost unknown and no longer 
tempt us. Moreover, so far as any one of 
us has submitted to the influence of His 
death it has become easier for us to over- 
come the sins which continue to allure us. 
We do not wholly avoid sinning. Most of 
us are sadly conscious of frequent and dis- 
tressing lapses into evil. Yet because we 
believe that Christ died for us we resist 


them the more successfully than we could ° 


otherwise. 

Without the death of Christ, therefore, 
there could have been for us neither that 
peace of mind nor that assurance of heav- 
enly happiness, based upon the conscious- 
ness of being at one with the divine will, 
which every. Christian possesses. It was 
necessary that Christ should die for us in 
order that we might be forgiven for our 
actual sins, might be aided to avoid our 
possible sins, and might be brought into 
some measure of harmony with God for both 
the present and the future. It was as truly 
necessary for the best and the apparently 
worst of men because the taint of sin is in 
every one by nature. It was as truly nec- 
essary for believers as for others because 
they continue to be exposed to sore tempta- 
tions and to need divine aid as long as life 
on earth endures. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The advocates of temperance are turning 
with increasing interest, in this State, 
toward the Norwegian system of regulating 
the liquor traffic, which is again to come 
before the Legislature during this session. 
A considerable number of intelligent men 
and women, who have carefully studied the 
system, believe that it is the best method yet 
devised for restraining liquor selling where 
prohibitory laws cannot at present be en- 
forced. Many others who earnestly desire 
prohibition are coming to despair of secur- 
ing it in communities made up, as so many 
are, of foreigners and of natives who are not 
total abstainers, and they are willing to 
have the Norwegian system tried by way of 
experiment. The subject was thoroughly 
discussed at the Mystic Valley Ciub in Bos- 
ton last week; and with those who do not 
oppose the system Mrs, Livermore—who is 
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unsurpassed in the ability and earnestness 
with which she has labored for temperance 
—placed herself. She represents the feeling 
of many who turn to this system at least 
with hope. She said, as reported in the 
Boston Herald: 


I would take the Norwegian system in pref- 
erence to our license system. It could not be 
worse; yet I am not favoring, nor am [ oppos- 
ing, the new system. It is a nationalistic 
movement, toward which we are rapidly drift- 
ing in respect to other questions. A great gain 
would certainly come to us from taking the 
business out of the control of the present 
liquor oligarchy, which now controls both po- 
litical parties and selects the candidates. The 
liquor business allies itself with whatever is 
vile. Itis the liquor traffic that stands in-the 
way of municipal suffrage for women. This 
new system would maim the traffic, and I be- 
lieve I could take a share in the capital ofa 
company for the sake of seeing the. system 
tried here. I am‘ afraid, however, that the 
W.C.T. U. would stand like mules in oppo- 
sition to it. 


Last Thursday two human brutes were 
turned loose by their trainers in a prize 
ring in Jacksonville, Fla., and in nine min- 
utes one had knocked the other senseless. 
The winner of the fight was a Californian, 
James J. Corbett. His battered antagonist 
was an Englishman, Charles Mitchell. The 
encounter has furnished anew most humili- 
ating evidence of the survival of savagery 
in civilized human nature. Twenty-five 
hundred men were eager to pay from ten 
dollars to $100 apiece to see the fight, and 
after it was over many of them rushed into 
the arena to try to soak into their handker- 
chiefs some of the blood which had dropped 
from the nose and mouth of the brute who 
was defeated. The newspapers of the whole 
country, with rare exceptions, that night 
and the next day were filled with pictures 
of the combatants, and with all the disgust- 
ing details of their fight, including the ef- 
forts of the trainers of the maddened Cor- 
bett to hold him back from springing on his 
prostrate enemy and so losing the $20,000 
prize offered to the winner. ‘Of course the 
gambling element predominated. It is some 
consolation that public opinion in Brooklyn 
prevented this fight from coming off at 
Coney Island, that the governor of -Florida 
did his utmost to prevent it in that State, 
and that probably it would not have been 
permitted in more than two or three States 
in the Union. Public sentiment has changed 
for the better since a few years ago, when 
the mayor of Boston gave a public reception 
in Mechanics Hall to a besotted brute whom 
this ruffian Corbett has since knocked out 
of public view. 


One of the most important patents of the 
Bell Telephone Company expired Jan, 31. 
This opens to competition a business which 
has become an essential feature of modern 
communication. It is rumored that a com- 
pany is already being formed to operate a 
system of telephones throughout the United 
States. It by no means follows, however, 
that the Bell Company cannot maintain its 
monopoly, at least so far as long distance 
communication is coneerned. It proposes 
to ask the Massachusetts Legislature for 
authority to increase its capital stock from 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company is an illustra- 
tion of the power of a corporation with 
great capital to maintain itself against com- 
petition when its most important patents 
have expired. Indeed, the Bell Company is 
likely now to contest with the Western 
Union its occupancy of its own field. The 
long distance telephone will probably prove 
itself to be more convenient and cheaper 
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than the telegraph, and with its proposed 
increase of capital the Bell Company will 
be a formidable rival to its competitor. At 
any rate, itis to be hoped that the expira- 
tion of the telephone patent will bring to 
the public relief from the excessive charges 
to which up to this time it has been com- 
pelled to submit. 


The Hawaiian question, no longer in its 
acute stage, has during the week had a con- 
siderable share of the attention of both 
houses of Congress, and is likely to be still 
more prominent in the discussions of the 
present week. The resolution of the Senate 
committee of foreign affairs, now before 
that body, puts aside for the present any 
project of annexation, declares that the 
present Hawaiian government should be 
left undisturbed to work out its own policy, 
and that intervention by any foreign power 
would be regarded by the United States as 
an act unfriendly to this government. The 
passage of this resolution would tend to 
quiet discussion of the Hawaiian question 
in this country, and would make for peace 
in the islands. It would afford time and 
opportunity for dispassionate consideration 
of the relation of that country to our own, 
and of the wisest policy to-be pursued for 
the benefit of both ceuntries. , 


The attempt of the House committee on 
foreign affairs to carry through that body 
resolutions condemning ex- Minister Stevens 
and indorsing the action of President Cleve- 
land, though, as our Washington corre- 
spondent intimates, it may be forced through 
the House, can only be treated as a carica- 
ture. It would have the House affirm 


That we heartily approve of the principle 
announced by the President of the United 
States that interference with the domestic af- 
fairs of an independent nation is contrary to 
the spirit of American institutions. 


If the committee had added to this resolu- 
tion the statement of facts concerning Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of Hawaii it would mean 
something. Senator Sherman’s suggestion, 
that in case of annexation the islands should 
become part of the State of California, is 
well worthy of consideration, and the prin- 
ciple on which he based it—that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is not framed 
for dependencies but for States—is a sound 
one. The amendment proposed by Senator 
Dolph to the Senate resolution, to the effect 
that Minister Willis ought at once to be 
recalled, if acted on by the President would 
greatly relieve the parties most concerned. 
It cannot but be exceedingly unpleasant to 
Mr. Willis to remain accredited to a gov- 
ernment which he has been compelled by 
the instructions of the President secretly to 
intrigue against, to the great disturbance of 
the people, and it would no doubt be a 
relief to that government to have his pres- 
ence withdrawn. It would also lessen the 
acuteness of the sense of humiliation which 
is felt by a large part of the American peo- 
ple by ending one chapter of the discredited 
and farcical policy of the administration. 


The nomination by President Cleveland 
of Mr. W. H. Peckham to the vacancy on 
the Supreme Bench, as our letter from 
Washington points out, intensifies the hos- 
tilities between the President and Senators 
Hill and Murphy of New York. Mr. Peck- 
ham’s fitness for the- place, so far as intel- 
lectual ability, high character and legal 
attainments are concerned, seems to be well 
established. The objection to him is that 
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he is not approved by the New York sen- 
ators, and the reason that he is not approved 
by them is that he has opposed Tammany 
and that he helped to defeat their corrupt 
candidate, Maynard, for the position of 
judge of the court of appeals in that State. 
Hornblower was rejected on the same 
ground. These two senators claim that 
“senatorial courtesy’’ gives them the right 
to dictate nominations to the Supreme Court 
from their State. It is intimated that Re- 
publican senators who sustain the position 
of their two colleagues expect to be rewarded 
for their service by Democratic votes against 
the tariff bill. We are glad to note that the 
senators from Massachusetts lent no coun- 
tenance by their votes to such a trade. The 
country has not forgotten the fate of Sen- 
ators Conkling and Platt in a similar con- 
test with President Garfield, nor will the 
people long allow Hill and Murphy and 
their followers to trifle in this way with the 
most important interests of government, 


Friends of the Indians have been anxious 
concerning the Indian policy to be pursued 
under the present administration. It is re- 
assuring to read the report of Secretary 
Welsh of ‘the Indian Rights Association to 
its executive committee concerning the plans 
of the Department of the Interior for Indian 
education. Secretary Welsh reports that Dr. 
William N. Hailmann, successor of Dr. Dor- 
chester as superintendent of Indian schools, 
is heartily indorsed as a man of high moral 
character, administrative and organizing 
ability and of much experience in educa- 
tional affairs. Secretary Smith of the In- 
terior approves of the educational policy of 
General Morgan, ex-commissioner of Indian 


affairs, and proposes to place the entire’ 


responsibility for government educational 
work for Indians in the hands of Superin- 
tendent Hailmann. Mr. Welsh says: 


If this policy outlined by the present Secre- - 


tary of tbe Interior is carried out under the 
control of such an officer as we bave every 
reason to think we possess in Dr. Hailmann, 
it is obvious that we are on the eve of a great 
advance in our government educational work 
for the Indians, and that a policy is about to 
be inaugurated which should receive the most 
careful consideration and heartiest support of 
the friends of the Indians and of the yeneral 
public. 

One of the most important questions re- 
lating to Indian education has to do with 
the continuance of sectarian appropriations. 
The National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions has just sent to Con- 
gress a strongly argued petition urging the 
entire abolition of such grants. The lead- 
ing Protestant denominations have volun- 
tarily surrendered governmental assistance, 
but the Roman Catholics will take such sub- 


‘sidies just as long as they can get them. 


The most dramatic event in Europe dur- 
ing the week has been the visit of Prince 
Bismarck to the Emperor William of Ger- 
many. It is four years next March since 
the emperor dismissed the prince. 
the interval the latter has criticised the 
course of the government freely, and it is 
evident: that high feeling has existed upon 
each side. Lately the emperor has made 
several advances looking toward reconcilia- 
tion. They were rejected at first but now 
the prince has yielded and on Friday, 
Jan. 26, he visited Berlin in order to lunch 
with the emperor. His visit was made the 
voluntary occasion of ‘a great popular dem- 
onstration, which displayed to both prince 
and emperor thé immense hold of the for- 
mer upon the confidence and affection of 


During’ 
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the nation. Whether the visit had any im- 
portant political significance remains to be 
shown. It is most unlikely that Prince 
Bismarck will be recalled to power. If 
there were no other objection his enfeebled 
health would prevent this. Probably the 
emperor’s invitation and welcome had chiefly 
a personal purpose and meaning. Never- 
theless, more or less of political significance 
inevitably inheres in such an episode, and 
evidently it now has become possible for the 
government to have once more the advan- 
tage of Prince Bismarck’s probably un- 
equaled experience and shrewdness. His 
well-known -friendliness for Russia and his 
skill in maintaining cordial relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia may prove of 
service in checking the possible conclusion 
of an anti-German alliance between Russia 
and France. 


Bismarck is reported to have said to the 
emperor that the Italian situation is very 
critical but not yet hopeless, and that the 
peace of Europe depends upon the success 
of Signor Crispi’s administration. If this 
be true, Crispi will be forgiven if, in order 
to succeed, he practically assumes a dic- 
tatorship, which is what his opponents 
accuse him of trying to do. He has sup- 
pressed the Sicilian outbreaks, at least tem- 
porarily, and has had the meeting of the 
Italian parliament postponed one month, 
which interval will afford him time to make 
plans more advantageously. His chief diffi- 
culty is financial—how to raise money 


enough from an almost impecunious nation- 


to pay its enormous debts and also its large 
current expenses. But if the collapse of 
Italy really would bring on a general Euro- 
pean war at once, that very fact probably 
will proye her salvation, at any rate for the 
time being, because other nations doubtless 
will contribute somewhat freely tu help her 
along rather than open their batteries upon 
one another. Thesimple truth is that not one 
of them can foresee what its own shape and 
condition will be at the close of such a war, 
and they are agreed in preferring to pro- 
long the present situation, with all its diffi- 
culties, than to ‘fly to ills they know not 
Ory 4 


In Great Britain the lords have decided 
to accept, with some modifications, both 
the parish councils bill and the employers’ 
liability bill. Mr. Jabez Balfour, the noto- 
rious promoter of companies in England 
and now an absconder, has been arrested 
in Argentina, and his arrest is the event of 
chief public interest in London just now. 
France is proposing to increase her pro- 


-tective tariff on wheat and flour to fifty per 


cent. at home and to annex Madagascar 
formally abroad. On Thursday an anarch- 
ist shot and wounded the civil governor of 
Barcelona in revenge for the condemnation 
of a fellow-anarchist, but was arrested at 
once. In Servia ex-King Milan has refused 
to accept the ministry proposed by the 
Liberal Progressists and the Moderate Radi- 
icals are trying their hands at cabinet-mak- 
ing. Egypt has experienced another little 
ripple of excitement, owing to certain criti- 
cisms by the young khedive of troops com- 
manded by British officers in a manner said 
to be rude to the officers, and to his having 
been promptly forced to make a public 
apology and to transfer Maher Pacha, under 
secretary of war, to another post. In’Brazil 
matters drag along about as usual, each side 
apparently doing more boasting than fight- 
ing. The insurgents are said to have cap- 
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tured Paranagua and Mocaugue Island, and 
there is a report that President Peixotto 
and Admiral da Gama, the two leaders, are 
ready to submit their differences to the 
United States for arbitration but that a few 
officers who are making money out of the 
situation as it is are trying to prevent the 
reference. 


Riotous Poles in the Pennsylvania mining 
regions destroyed property and instituted a 
reign of terror in their efforts to prevent 
others from working after they themselves 
had struck. George W. Childs, the well- 
known Philadelphia publisher, is critically 
ill.—The Midwinter Fair opened auspi- 
ciously at San Francisco.—Emperor Wil- 
liam celebrated his thirty-fifth birthday. 


IN BRIEF. 


At last there is a solidarity of tramps! Sev- 
eral of this species, bemoaning their ill luck 
in the City of Spindles, recently cursed their 
brethren in Boston for freezing them out from 
the union which the latter had formed in the 
Hub. What other qualifications are neces- 
sary are unknown. But one thing is certain— 
no man can become a member who has not 
been a Boston tramp for a definite period. 


We learn that we lately did the class of 
1893 at Yale an injustice in quoting from a 
correspondent the statement that only one 
member of that class is studying for the min- 
istry. We should have said that only one 
of the class is preparing for the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Another student is studying 
at Middletown, Ct., and several others, before 
graduation, were intending to choose the min- 
istry as their profession. 


Following is a sentence in Lowell’s essay on 
Abraham Lincoln, which, together with its 
context, has peculiar significance and perti- 
nency to any discussion of the thwarted policy 
of the administration respecting Hawaii: 

There is no more unsafe politician than a 
conscientiously rigid doctrinaire, nothing more 
sure to,end in disaster than a theoretic scheme 
of policy that admits of no pliability for con- 
tingencies. 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, the plucky foe of 
vice, and Hon. Lorriu A. Thurston, the wise 
and able representative at Washington of the 
Hawaiian provisional government, are cousins. 
The same characteristics appear in each—cau- 
tious, deliberative in forming decisions re- 
specting any given course of action, but after 
the mind is once made up inflexible in their 
pursuit of what they deem to be righteousness. 
May the Parkburst-Thurston tribe increase! 


It is not common to give to Congregational 
churches the names of saints. But there is 
no law or doctrine of our denomination which 
forbids it. One church under the care of the 
A.M. A. has first canonized its own saint 
and then given his name to the church. Mr.’ 
Collins of Newark, N. J.,an earnest Christian 
mechanic, has planted a church among the 
negroes in the South, for which its members 
are very grateful. Therefore they have called 
their organization St. Collins Church. 


Judge McAdam of New York has lately 
decided that a newspaper has no right to pub- 
lish pictures of persons without their consent, 
In a good many of these cases complainants 
may find it hard to prove that the pictures 
were intended to represent them unless their 
names were attached, but none the less is it 
a good thing for the courts to protect the 
privacy of men and women who do not want 
aggravating representations of their faces 
spread before the public gaze. 


The Salem witchcraft business is revived. 
But this time the place is not Salem, Mass., 
but Salem, O. The trouble broke out not ina 
Congregational but in a Methodist Episcopal 
church. The person accused of being a wizard 
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was not hung, but three of his accusers were 
tried before a church court and, having been 
found guilty, were last week expelled from 
the church. All the parties have reason to 
congratulate themselves that public opinion 
has changed materially on the subject of 
witchcraft since 200 years ago. 


How much we contribute to another’s liveli- 
hood may not be known until we withdraw 
our aid. In a neighboring city a poor man 
made his living by caring for furnaces and 
doing other chores in the winter and as man 
of all work at other seasons. Last autumn 
nearly if not quite all of his employers—though 
not compelled to it—economized to the extent 
of doing what they had been accustomed to 
give their worthy poor neighbor to do. The 
result was that they were soon compelled to 
assist him as a pauper! 


A correspondent notes in what has been 
said about generous gifts to Drury an omis- 
sion of reference to the professors. Their self- 
sacrifice has been no small element in bring- 
ing about the result which causes so much 
jubilation, not only on the ground, as our 
Missouri letter this week shows, but far and 
‘wide wherever Drury’s name is known and 
honored and the memory of President Ingalls 
held in loving remembrance. Surely there 
ought not to be any oversight in giving honor 
where honor is so conspicuously due. 


A syndicate in New York has contracted 
with a number of religious newspapers to 
furnish them articles, the same article to be 
published by them all the same week. It 
seems that another set of newspapers have 
secured the privilege of copying the article 
the following week, giving credit therefore to 
some one of the first set, Naturally the 
Northwestern Congregationalist complains on 
finding itself in the second rank. Dr. Hyde’s 
article entitled Recent Educational Advances 
has grown very familiar to us in turning over 
our religious exchanges. 


In a recent discussion of the problem of the 
South by Rev. S. J. Beatty, published in the 
Church at Home and Abroad, attention is called 
to the bravery of the first workers among the 
freedmen, and the assertion ig made that ‘‘ not 
one lady teacher among the freedmen in those 
days was ever insulted by one of them in 
the least degree.’’ So far as we know, this is 
a fact, not only of the earlier days but of all 
the time during which white women from the 
North have taught in the negro schools of 
the South; and it should be remembered to 
the credit of the negroes in days when the 
peril of white women in the South is made 
a reason for tolerating, or even approving, 
the swift and indiscriminating methods of 
Judge Lynch.. 


Our fathers held fasts when special calam- 
ities befel them to avert the displeasure of 
God. Their descendants search for the causes 
of these calamities in order that they may re- 
move them. Not long ago. there were thirty- 
five cases of typhoid fever in one of the most 
healthful districts of Somerville, Mass. The 
State Board of Health made an investigation 
and found that every family in which there 
was a case of fever had its supply of milk 
from one mad. This milkman’s son had died 
of typhoid fever, and during the earlier part 
of his illness had worked about the milk 
house. We do not the less need the protect- 
ing care of God against calamities than did 
our fathers, but our prayers are not to be- 
seech Him to remove His wrath against those 
on whom disasters fall, but to help us to 
find and remove what caused them. 


The impulse both of patriotism and religion 
should be felt in the services of Sunday, Feb. 
11, which in many churches is to be observed 
as American Missionary Association Day. 
The bearing of the society’s work upon the 
national welfare makes it fitting that the re- 
curring anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
death should be seized upon as a favorable 
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time to press home the claims of this far- 
reaching work for the despised races of the 
Jand. The association has prepared an excel- 
lent concert exercise based on the idea of the 
twofold emancipation—that accomplished by 
Lincoln for the bodies of the enslaved and 
that achieved for the soul by Christian edu- 
cation. This concert exercise is specially 
adapted to Sunday schools. In this connec- 
tion we call attention to the valuable article 
on page 164 of this issue by Mrs. Clara Smith 
Colton. Its directions are easily followed and 
are sure to interest boys and girls in the 
broadening work of the association, which is 
striving so heroically to pull itself out of the 
quagmires of debt. 


The history of the Talmage tabernacles in 
Brooklyn has been a series of financial crises 
in which this immense, but mendicant, con- 
gregation has repeatedly importuned the pub- 
lic to come to its relief. Dr. Talmage has, we 
trust, done a great deal of good by his preach- 
ingin these tabernacles. Certainly their finan- 
cial history has done a great deal of mischief. 
Less than a year ago he threatened to resign 
unless the debts of the church were provided 
for. ._The unsecured debts were settled for 
twenty-three cents on a dollar, and it was an- 
nounced that the financial embarrassments of 
the church were finally removed. It now ap- 
pears that not even the interest on the mort- 
gage has been paid, and that foreclosure by 
the creditor, Russell Sage, is inevitable unless 
payment is made. Of course the public is 
again appealed to. About $200,000 is wanted 
at once. Dr. Talmage has resigned, but it is 
intimated that he might be induced to stay if 
funds were forthcoming. He is reported to 
have said, “‘ I’m about the poorest financier in 
Brooklyn.” The Tabernacle is a standing 
wituess to his statement. We hope the civil 
process will not be interfered with. If Dr. 
Talmage goes the church will collapse, but 
whether he goes or stays he will be much more 
useful when quite removed from these finan- 
cial performances whicb, if they have not dis- 
credited the church, have at least demon- 
strated that it has no credit and is not entitled 


to any. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROI WASHINGTON. 
Reluctant Democrats. 

The Democrats in Congress are getting 
ready to swallow the bitter pill of quasi- 
indorsement of the President’s Hawaiian 
policy. The doctors of the foreign affairs 
committees have sugar-coated it to the best 
of their ability—to such an extent, indeed, 
that it will be a resolution of indorsement 
with the indorsement practically left out. 
Whichever resolution is finally put forward 
—whether it be Mr. McCreary’s or Mr. 
Vest’s or Mr. Turpie’s—the main part of it 
will be directed against annexation and Mr. 
Stevens, and the restoration policy of the 
President will be carefully ignored. In 
the McCreary resolution ‘‘the principle an- 
nounced by the President that interference 
with the domestic affairs of an independ- 
ent nation is contrary to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions” is ‘‘ heartily approved ’’ — 
a suppressio veri which is as absurd as it 
is dishonest, and which a great many self- 
respecting Democrats are now declaring they 
cannot countenance by their vote. It is 
probable, however, that it will be forced 
through the House by the party whip, 
and then, with the adoption of some one 
of the Senate resolutions, which are much 
manlier in phraseology, the Hawaiian mat- 
ter will be dropped and the islanders left 
to shift for themselves. The Democrats 
would be very glad if they could believe 
that this will really end their trouble on the 
score of Hawaii, but they know that the 
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country will not soon forget the incident 
and that it is a burden that will weigh 
heavily upon them in future campaigns. 

The testimony before the investigation 
committee this week has been for the most 
part antagonistic to the administration pol- 
icy. One or two witnesses have testified 
in favor of the queen, and the President 
has sent to Congress a long petition in her 
behalf, purporting to be signed by 8,000 
Hawaiian voters. It appears on investiga- 
tion, however, that the chief signers are 
henchmen of the queen and the bulk of the 
petitioners ignorant natives or half-castes, 
whose signatures have no moral or practi- 
cal value. The'last batch of correspond- 
ence furnished to Congress by the President 
is generally regarded as confirmatory of the 
general opinion in opposition to his own, 
Mr. Dole’s indignant letter to Mr. Willis 
having made an especially strong impres- 
sion. 

The Probable Fortunes of the Wilson Bill. 

The debate on the tariff bill in the House 
has proved remarkable, in that the conten- 
tion has been confined almost altogether 
to the Democratic party. Many bitter 
speeches have been made both for and 
against the Wilson bill, but almost all of 
them have been delivered. by Democrats. 
The Republicans have occasionally managed 
to get in a word or two, but there has been 
no necessity for them to do anything—the 
warring factions of the majority have fought 
the minority’s battles better than the minor- 
ity itself could have doneit. Little by little, 


-step by step, the conservative element of the 


democracy has been forced backward by the 
radical free traders and semi-populists of 
the South and West, who have demonstrated 
pretty clearly that they have a slight numer- 
ical preponderance in the House and pro- 
pose to push their advantage to the utmost, 
First they overthrew the sugar bounty pro- 
viso, and compelled the committee to put 
all sugars on the free list. Then they suc- 
cessfully withstood all efforts to protect 


- coal, iron and lumber in any degree, and 


now their latest and greatest victory is the 
addition of an income tax amendment to 
the bill, This has finally been ordered by 
the committee on ways and means and the 
committee on rules, and on Monday next 
the great fight over the income tax will 
begin. The amendment is violently op- 
posed by the Eastern and Middle States 
representatives of both parties, and a bolt is 
threatened by the New York Democrats. 
The great question, however, is as to how 
the Republicans will act. They are, of 
course, opposed to the income tax at heart, 
but it may be that they will consider it 
good policy to refrain from making united 
and zealous opposition to it, hoping that if 
they only give them rope enough the Demo- 
crats will hang themselves. It is probable 
that the Democratic opponents of the in- 
come tax—most of whom are also not at all 
enthusiastic about tariff reduction in gen- 
eral—will move to recommit the whole bill, 
and such a motion would succeed if the 
Republicans should support it solidly. But 
the general opinion at present is that the 
Republicans will not help the Democrats 
out of their difficulty, and that the bill— 
income tax, free sugar, free coal and all— 
will eventually get through the House. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful if such a 
measure could pass the Senate as at present 
constituted. It should be noticed, by the 
way, that the reciprocity provision of the 
existing law is specifically repealed by one 
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of the sections of the pending bill, which, 
if passed, will thus bring to a sudden end 
the picturesque Pan-Americanism initiated 
by Mr. Blaine. 

Peckham’s Prospects. 

The regular order in the Senate this week 
has been the federal elections law repeal 
bill, the debate upon which has proved very 
dull. But the proceedings in the upper 
house have been enlivened by two or three 
‘spats’? over Hawaii, and especially by the 
President’s veto of the Hudson River bridge 
bill and by his nomination of Mr. Wheeler 
H. Peckham for the vacant Supreme Court 
justiceship. Many regret the veto, although 
the reasons given by the President for his 
action are generally regarded as quite co- 
gent. Outside of the circles immediately 
interested for or against the measure, the 
opinion prevails that if a bridge can be 
built across the Hudson at New York with- 
out piers, as the President says, a bridge 
with piers is undesirable, and it is also the 
general belief that sooner or later there will 
be some sort of a bridge there. A new bill 
to obviate the President’s objections is now 
being drawn. 

Mr. Peckham’s nomination has caused a 
tremendous fluttering in the anti-adminis- 
tration camp. He is regarded by Senator 
Hill & Co. as worse than two Hornblowers, 
and they are working against his confirma- 
tion with redoubled energy. It must be 
conceded that it looks very much as if the 
President had picked out Mr. Peckham 
partly, at least, to bother Senator Hill, be- 
cause Mr. Peckham has been very conspic- 
uous as an enemy of the senator. He voted 
and worked against him in 1888, and has 
been for years one of the strongest anti- 
Tammany Democrats in New York. . There 
is considerable doubt as to his confirmation, 
because, in addition to this personal hostil- 
ity, many of the senators of both parties 
are said to be dissatisfied as to his profes- 
sional qualifications for the office. 


Preparing for Mr. Moody. 


The preparations for the Moody and San- 


key session in this city next month are be- 
ing forwarded with great zeal. Rarely, if 
ever, has so much interest been displayed 
here in respect to an event of this kind. 
The latest rehearsal of the choir was at- 
tended by nearly 1,600 singers—a much 
larger force than was ever gathered here 
before for any purpose whatever. The 
meetings. are to be held in Convention Hall, 
an immense permanent audience-room, which 
was completed a year or two ago and which 
will seat about 8,000 persons. The pros- 
pect is that this great hall will be crowded 
at every one of the meetings, which are to 
be held daily for a full month, and the ben- 
eficial effect of the session may be easily in- 
ferred. 

A grand work has been accomplished here 
this winter by the Associated Charities and 
other benevolent organizations, in which 
practically all the good people of Washing- 
ton have been enlisted. A recent report by 
the secretary of the Associated Charities 
shows that since Nov. 8 aid has been ex- 
tended to 1,118 destitute and suffering fam- 
ilies, and to many individuals besides, 
Thanks to the admirable system of system- 
atic benevolence put in force this season, 
the suffering among the poor of Washing- 
ton has been much less than might have 
been expected considering the hard times 
and the uncomfnonly large number of needy 
and unemployed persons. 

Jan. 27. CySekis 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Ministers’ Meeting. 

This meeting is always more interesting 
when subjects somewhat aside from those 
usual in ministerial gatherings are con- 
sidered. The meeting last Monday was no 
exception to this rule. Dr. Bayard Holmes, 
a surgeon of rare skill, gave an instructive 
and even startling address on Defectives. 
Defectives lack some organ which those who 
are in a normal condition possess—are blind 
or deaf, are without arms or legs, are un- 
able to speak, are weak-minded. This class 
embraces criminals and crazy people, as well 
as geniuses, poets and reformers. Through 
the aid of charts and statistics the doctor 


was able to show that a large proportion of. 


those who are suffering as defectives are 
suffering because of neglect at, or soon 
after, the time of their birth. It was as- 
serted that not one-third of the blindness of 
the country is congenital, that of the 52,000 
persons in the United States who are with- 
out sight not more than forty per cent. of 
this number need be in this condition, that 
sixty per cent. of the whole number are 
going through life. in darkness simply be- 
cause of somebody’s ignorance or negli- 
gence at the time of their birth. To care 
for the 8,215 who are in schools or asylums 
costs $718,000 annually, in addition to the 
$5,121,782 invested in grounds and build- 
ings. Less than one-third of the deafness 
of the country is congenital, the rest of it, 
together with the loss of life on the part of 
those who are afflicted with the diseases 
which issue in loss of hearing, being due to 
neglect or incapacity on.the part of those 
who have the care of them in infancy. It 
was shown that the loss of sight and hear- 
ing from scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, 
etc., is very slight, comparatively; that with 
proper medical attention and co-operation 
on the part of the States this can be greatly 
reduced, 

Dr. Holmes believes that there should be 
a great central State university with which 
the various eleemosynary institutions of the 
State should be so affiliated as to permit 
the students in this university to have the 
benefit of the knowledge obtained through 
contact, more or less extended, with the 
unfortunates cared for in these institutions. 
When public sentiment demands better med- 
ical instruction and is ready to pay for pre- 
ventive medical service, Dr. Holmes thinks 
this instruction will be provided. The doc- 
tor has given this lecture in several of our 
churches and is ready to repeat it wherever 
people care to hear him. Llis statements 
make a decided impression, and can hardly 
fail to produce fruit. 


The Congregational Club. 

Monday evening Mr. E. D. Reddington of 
Evanston was elected president and Mr. 
J. H. Tewksbury was re-elected secretary. 
The evening was devoted to the Labor Ques- 
tion. Mr, L. W. Rogers, managing editor 
of the Railway Times, and Mr. L. T. O’Brien, 
president of the Retail Clerks’ Union, were 
invited to formulate their charges against 
the church and tell us what the laboring 
classes wish the church todo, Mr. Rogers 
brought forward the old charges, basing 
them apparently on the assumed principle 
that the present economic conditions of so- 
ciety are all wrong, and that as the church 
is everywhere the defender of these condi- 
tions, and dependent on them for its exist- 
ence, laboring people cannot believe in it 
or sympathize with any of its movements. 
Labor, so Mr. Rogers asserted, looks upon 
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the Church as a purely human institution, 
created by wealth and those who would op- 
press the poor and deprive the workingman 
of a just share in that wealth which his 
labor alone produces, and as entirely out 
of sympathy with Christ in the principles 
which He taught and with the church which 
He founded. According to Mr. Rogers, 
labor despises the charities and sympathies 
of the church as it is now constituted, and 
yet he wishes it to join with labor associa- 
tions in the overthrow of the present eco- 
nomic system, that poverty may hereafter be 
impossible and the present privileges of 
capital destroyed or greatly abridged. 

Mr. O’Brien, with whose efforts to secure 
the closing of stores on Sunday and at six 
or half-past six o’clock five evenings in the 
week the churches are in hearty sympathy, 
spoke both as a member of a church and as 
a member of a labor association. The 
reasons which laboring people give for not 
attending church, as he had discovered 
them, are inability, owing to small wages, 
to pay for the privilege of attending church, 
when: wages allow this privilege being 
eagerly embraced, and the fact that men 
have prominent pews and influence in the 
church who are unjust and cruel toward 
the poor or rent their property for immoral 
purposes because they can thus get larger 
returns. Mr. O’Brien did not seem to have 
any real bitterness or prejudice against the 
church as such, but to be anxious to point 
out the ways in which the confidence of his 
associates, so far as it has been lost, may 
again be won. He suggested the wisdom 
of employing two pastors, as is sometimes 
done in a few of our churches in Lon- 
don, one of them to hold a service for the 
poor especially and one which the labor- 
ing man can attend in his overalls, if he 
pleases. 

Professor Henderson of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, while admitting the truth and 
reasonableness of many of the charges 
brought against the church, yet denied 
them as a whole. Ie does not believe, and 
has good grounds for his belief, that the 
working classes, save in a few congested 
centers, have abandoned the church or lost 
their interest in it, or that the church is in 
sympathy with wealth and forgetful of the 
poor, or that its ministers are unfaithful or 
out of sympathy with the principles and 
teachings of Christ. If they are it is the 
duty of labor leaders who believe in these 
principles to form a church which shall 
advocate them and invite men like himself 
to join it, as they would gladly make haste 
todo. Other speakers, Prof. Graham. Tay- 
lor, Drs. Beaton and Goodwin, pointed out 
the erroneous assumptions on which the 
labor representatives had proceeded, and 
Mr. F. P. Noble showed that Christ did not 
come to overthrow social institutions as 
such, but to save individuals, and through 
renewed individuals bring about reforms in 
society. 

The Moral of It All. 

One of the saddest features of this discus- 
sion was the ignorance it displayed on the 
part of those who claim the right to speak 
for labor of the nature and purpose of Chris- 
tianity, no less than of the spirit, aim and 
work of those who bear the name of Chris- 
tians and form our churches. The discus- 
sion certainly emphasized the need of a 
better understanding on the part of the 
church of those who represent labor, and of 
at once renewing its efforts to make its 
principles universally understood, to purify 
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itself of unworthy members, and to stand 
forth on all occasions and in all circum- 
stances as the representative of Jesus Christ. 
It revealed the existence of a field for mis- 
sion work in our own midst, which is quite 
as important as any to be found across the 
seas, and a field in which stay-at-homes can 
serve with very little expense either of 
money or effort, but in which genuine Chris- 
tian character and sympathy with the poor 
and unfortunate, as well as with those who 
are seeking to improve their present condi- 
tion, must be real and apparent. It is a 
good sign that Christians of all denomina- 
tions are now considering the questions 
which labor is thrusting upon us, and which 
are intensified by the present depression in 
business. Tuesday evening the Methodists, 
in their Social Union, discussed methods 
for dealing with truant and vagrant children 
and for saving them from the penitentiary, 
as well as the subjects of preventable 
diseases, civil service and municipal govern- 
ment. But in all that was said it was evi- 
dent that the deeper thought of the speakers 
was as to the true relation between labor 
and capital, between authority and those 
who are subject to it. 


Earnings of the City Railways. 

During this depression comes the report 
of the earnings of our city railways, That 
on the South Side having carried between 
one hundred and twenty and twenty-one mil- 
lions of passenge1s in twelve months, nearly 
a third more than the preceding year, has 
earned a net income of nineteen per cent, 
on the stock. This is about ten per cent. 
more than the earnings of the West Side 
system, and considerably more than the 
North Side roads have earned. But when 
one thinks of the discomfort with which 
passengers on these cars have made their 
daily journeys from their homes to their 
business, or to the fair, one is not surprised 
at the outery which the wage-earner raises 
against the capitalist, or the demand he is 
constantly making that the city revoke his 
privileges and take the revenue from these 
valuable lines of transportation for public 
improvements and to diminish taxes. It 
would not be strange if this were done, and 
sooner than we imagine, although it is hard 
to see what hope there would be for the 
poor were the present methods of politi- 
cians to continue and cities to be run, as so 
many of them have been run, ror the benefit 
of the office holder. Not only is a paternal 
government distasteful to Americans, but 
the attempt to exercise it would end in fail- 
ure. Furthermore, what evidence have we 
that government could manage successfully 
the great business enterprises of the coun- 
try, that it could secure public servants 
who would manage them honestly? 

FRANKLIN. 


FROM MISSOURI. 
A Promising State. 

A minister from New England said, re- 
cently, that he felt lonesome in Missouri. 
One has to become accustomed to the great 
distances and the lack of near neighbors of 
like faith with himself. The regions farther 
West have been written about so much that 
one has to get his bearings before he real- 
izes that there are as large States, and as 
varied, to be found without going within 
sight of the Rockies. 
sample, and as our Congregational work 


advances its size and possibilities are be-- 


coming better known in the East. No State 
in the Union has greater natural facilities, 


Missouri is a good ™ 
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and none promises better returns on money 
and consecration invested in trying to build 
up the kingdom of God. 


Magnificent Distances. 

The two great cities of Missouri, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, the first larger than Bos- 
ton and the second as large as Providence, 
R. I., are at opposite ends of the State, and 
to reach one from the other you travel as 
far as from Boston to a point thirty miles 
beyond Bangor, Me. The distance from one 
corner of the State to the opposite is 500 
miles ina straight line. From our Congre- 
gational church at Kahoka to the one at 
Neosho is by rail, almost in a bee line, as 
far as from Boston to Buffalo. After leay- 
ing St. Louis and the cluster of suburban 
churches immediately about it, you travel 
111 miles north till you come to the nearest 
Congregational church, the one at Hannibal. 
Going west the nearest is at Sedalia, 189 
miles, or southwest the one at Lebanon, only 
seven miles less, Fellowship must needs be 
at arm’s length with us. It is no wonder 
that a man who has been accustomed to ex- 
change with several brethren in the same 
county feels a little lonely when he finds 
that ministerially he is literally monarch of 
all he surveys, and a great deal more, 

In territory Missouri can take in all New 
England and have 3,000 square miles left. 
In population we rank fifth in the Union, 
with more than two and a half million. 
There are plenty of people here, and they 
have many churches, such as they are. 
When there are twenty-two churches of one 
kind in a county, and not one of them has a 
pastor, and they are supplied by six men, 
who all work at their respective trades dur- 
ing the week and preach at five or six differ- 
ent places on Sunday, are paid no salaries 
and spend most of the time in the pulpit in 


fighting the beliefs of other denominations, : 


it is easy to see that the type of piety is not 
high. 
Polemics in the Pulpit. 

The printed dodger inviting people to 
attend the revival services held not far away 
recently read as follows: 3 

$10 Reward. To any one showing chapters 
and verses in the New Testament where Christ 
and the apostles sprinkled any one and called 
it baptism. To any one showing chapter and 
verse where Christ or the apostles sprinkled 
water on an infant and called it baptism. To 
any one showing chapter and verse in the 
New Testament where Christ or the apostles 
ever invited sinners to the mourners’ bench. 
To avy one showing chapter and verse in the 
New Testament for six months’ probation. 

It will be readily seen that polemical preach- 
ing is not entirely a thing of the past. 


Material Attractions. 

But the natural resources of this State are 
such that the intelligence of its people must 
increase rapidly. 
to be found in every part of the State, and 
they came from every State in the Union 
and beyond the seas. They are settling on 
the rich farms and in the mining regions, 
and they will make their influence felt. All 
of the land north of the Missouri River, 
except the bottom lands a few miles from 
it, is rolling prairie, as beautiful as the eye 
ever sees. It is as rich a soil as can be 
found anywhere. The southwest part of 
the State abounds in minerals and has been 
found exceedingly profitable. A few years 
ago one of our Congregational ministers, a 
brother who had for years been an agent of 
the Sunday School Union in Arkansas, came 
home to his little farm in Southwest Mis- 
souri to find it all underlaid with the best of 
lead ore and himself a rich man. His or- 


State in the Union. 


There are excellent folks’ 
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chard bore better fruit under the roots of 
the trees than it ever had from the branches. 
True to the spirit of consecration in which 
all his life had been spent, he started a Con- 
gregational church, then an academy, and 
has since given handsomely to Drury College. 

In Southeast Missouri are valuable mines 
and our church at Bonne Terre is located 
right over them and heartily supported 
by those who work them. The south-- 
ern part of the State, near the Arkan- 
sas line, is one of the best fruit regions 
known. Near Thayer, where we have a 
church on the line of the Kansas City & 
Memphis Railroad, enterprising men have 
been moving in and experimenting with the 
soil, They have found many varieties of 
climate in a small region; the difference in 
crops is two weeks at Thayer and Kosh- 
konong, only nine miles apart; this is be- 
cause of difference in elevation, as they are 
at the foot of the Ozark range. One of our 
enterprising Congregationalists owns a fruit 
farm in this region, and at the World’s Fair 
took the sweepstakes premium’ for apples 
and peaches over California and every other 
He has demonstrated 
that it is possible on the soil about him to 
clear $500 an acre per year from strawberries. 
Not many miles from him is the low land of 
the southeast part, which frequently yields 
from seventy-five to one hundred bushels of 
corn tothe acre. The resources of the State 
have hardly begun to be developed. 

God has been good to this region, and its 
future is assured if its people are given the 
impulse that a pure and unselfish gospel 
always brings. We do not need to pull 
down what others have done, nor to under- 
rate their value, but there are growing cen- 
ters where we are needed and where the 
success of our work is not to be measured 
entirely by the number of conversions or 
the amount of money raised. There is yet 
much land to be possessed and now is our 
opportunity. 

Drury’s Good Fortune. 

The semi-annual meeting of the trustees 
of Drury College, Jan. 23, was very differ- 
ent from many held while they were wres- 
tling with a heavy burden of debt. All the 
details of the money raising were gathered 
up and the final result tabulated. Every 
region heard from had exceeded the amount 
asked, and the grand total foots up (not in- ' 
cluding Dr. Pearsons’s gift) $105,097.50 
making $30,000 already in sight toward the 
second $75,000. One of the happiest per- 
sons over the result is Dr, Pearsons himself, 
who, on being informed of the success of 
the canvass, sent on his promised $25,000 
instantly, with an urgent request to make 
sure of the second amount and the state- 
ment that he will be ready as soon as he 
hears that itis secured. Few men are get- 
ting such satisfaction out of living just now 
as he, and many institutions are blessing him 
for the impulse he gave, which is resulting 
in their better equipment and larger oppor- 
tunity for doing good. 

The total expense of this canvass to Drury 
College has not been $50, including adver- 
tising. No paid agents were sent out, no 
one was sent East, the brethren in the State 
who gave their time and strength to the 
effort paid their own expenses and are 
ready to do it again, if necessary. It has 
been a spontaneous movement among those 
most deeply interested in the college, and 
ministers and laymen have vied with each 
other in the effort for success. The letter 
of Mr. M. L. Gray was read, in which he 
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-endows the Ruth C. Gray memorial chair 
of geology and biology. It is in memory 
of his wife. Mr. Gray has been for some 
years a member of the board of trustees, 
and has given liberally all the time. The 
trustees made arrangements for the imme- 
diate erection of the Dolores McCullagh 
Cottage, for which the first $10,000 was 
given by Mr. McCullagh of Massachusetts. 
‘It will cost about $25,000, and will be so 
erected as to make a home for the young 
women attending the college and allow of 
such changes in Walter Fairbanks Hall as 
to fit it for the use of the preparatory de- 
partment, which is now to be called the 
Academy of Drury College, and will eventu- 
ally be made more distinct from the college 
proper. While there has been a falling off 
in attendance at the State University and 
other colleges in the State, Drury reports 
the largest attendance in her whole history. 
On the evening of Jan. 23 a jubilee meeting 
was held in the college chapel, with songs 
by the college glee club, addressed by mem- 
bers of the trustees, faculty, students and 
townspeople. The people of the city and 
State have been awakened on the subject of 
higher education as never before. G.C. A. 


—_ 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD CHURCH 
INDEPENDENCE IN JAPAN. 


BY A MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Among the Kumiai churches the discus- 
-sion of the subject of ‘‘independence”’ is 
Still to the front. There is no question but 
that the self-supporting churches are now, 
and always have been, independent. -The 
product, under God’s blessing, of the work 
of the American Congregational churches, 
they naturally adopted the main elements 
of the Congregational polity. The mission- 
aries are given the credit of taking care that 
from the beginning there should be true 
independence.. In order to stimulate the 
spirit of self-reliance even the help given to 
the students in the Doshisha was, if possi- 
ble, given only for work rendered. 

As the churches multiplied they took up 
missionary work and organized a mission- 
ary society supported entirely by their own 
contributions. But because of the rapid 
growth of the work and the fewness of the 
churches it seemed wise that the society 
should receive a grant in aid from the 
American Board, a committee of the mis- 
sion being at that time associated with the 
Japanese committee. At the time of enter- 
ing on this plan the expectation was that 
this foreign subsidy would be given for only 
afew years, the sum to be diminished year 
by year. But, contrary to the first plan, it 
has seemed wise to increase the grant from 
time to time. In the meantime, because of 
the inability of the Japanese Missionary 
Society, even thus helped, to meet the rap- 
idly multiplying calls for workers, an aux- 
iliary method of carrying on evangelistic 
work has gradually grown up. The board, 
beside the above mentioned regular grant 
to the Japanese Missionary Society, makes a 
special yearly grant to each of the twelve 
stations for this auxiliary work. In the 
use of this money the stations deal directly 
with the individual churches and unorgan- 
ized bodies of Christians. The custom of 
the stations is merely to help weak bodies 
of Christians in their employment of evan- 
gelists. The amount of the salary, with the 
proportion from the station and the place 
. of labor, are settled only after careful de- 
_ liberation and free consultation with the 
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persons most concerned. It is rare that the 
station employs an evangelist outright and 
sends him into a new field. It is this aux- 
iliary phase of the work that is calling out 
the chief criticism just now. : 

Those who are in the critical mood say 
that this method makes the missionary a 
kind of guardian or dictator; that this 
method is not true co-operation, for those 
Japanese who labor with the missionary, or 
are employed by foreign money, are neces- 
sarily under him; that in certain cases it 
may work well, but that as a principle it is 
bad and should be done away with if the 
Kumiai churches are to be truly independ- 
ent. The sum used by the stations in this 
local auxiliary work amounted last year to 
about $12,500(gold). The critics ask that 
the management of this sum be passed over 
either to the Japanese Missionary Society 
or to local committees composed wholly of 
Japanese. This, say they, would constitute 
true co-operation. Furthermore, according 
to some of the earlier critics, the Japanese 
Missionary Society should be so reorganized 
that it be wholly independent. Under the 
present arrangement the committee of the 
mission is a kind of ‘‘House of Lords” 
(according to the representation of the crit- 
ics), who hamper the native committee, 
which corresponds to the ‘‘ House of Com- 
mons.”’ | 

This is co-operation but not independ- 
ence. To secure independence no foreigner 
should be on the executive committee unless 
first chosen by a local church from among 
its own members as a delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the churches, and then 
elected by the annual meeting to a seat on 
the committee. And, still further, say the 
critics, all missionaries should be under the 
control either of the local churches or of 
the missionary society, just as the native 
workers are, being employed by the society 
or by the individual church as its pastor or 
evargelist. Such employment would con- 
sist, of course, solely of location and kind 
of work, the salary of the missionary com- 
ing as heretofore from the board. If for 
apy reason the work of any individual mis- 
sionary is not sought after by the churches, 
that is clear evidence of his unfitness for 
the work and therefore of the wisdom of 
his return to his native land. Such, in brief, 
are the criticisms and aims of the leaders 
of this movement for ‘‘independence.”’ 

The more radical are comparatively few, 
but because intellectually they are among 
the leading men in the denomination their 
leadership gives great weight to the move- 
ment. There are many younger men, how- 
ever, who are wholly opposed to this ‘ anti- 
missionary’’ movement, as it is sometimes 
called. They repeatedly assert, and it is 
not denied, that every church as soon as it 
becomes self-supporting is absolutely inde: 
pendent, and that the Japanese Missionary 
Society may also be so if it will depend 
wholly on Japanese contributions, but that 
so long as a church or the missionary soci- 
ety is receiving money help from the Amer- 
ican Board they ought not to be wholly 
independent in their management. 

Among the missionaries of the board 
there are a few who are ready to yield all 
that is asked by these leaders. The major- 
ity of the mission are far, however, from 
giving in to such radical requests, for the 
dangers to the young churches of such a 
course seem both many and serious. It is, 
therefore, with no little astonishment that 
we read in the American papers from home 
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statements that imply a general agreement 
on the part of the missionaries of the board 
that it is best to ‘‘pass over in bulk the 
money granted through joint consultation.” 
It is true that the editor of the Brief Sur- 
vey of Christian Work in Japan holds these 
opinions, and one or two other missionaries, 
at most. But the editor was careful to say 
in his introduction that ‘‘the mission has 
had no opportunity for criticising this 
pamphlet. The editor is alone responsible 
for whatever is not definitely accedited to 
other sources.”? The paragraph from which 
the quotations are taken was one of his in- 
dividual opinions, which would doubtless 
have been modified had the mission been 
consulted on the matter. 

It is often assumed that the missionary is 
fond of the money power, the “financial 
whip,”’ as the critics like to call it. This I 
feel sure is far from the case. But that his 
personal influence is increased by his ability 
to give financial help is not to be doubted. 
Were it clear that on the whole the mission 
work would prosper equally well with the 
missionary relieved of all responsibility in 
regard to the expenditure of the evangelistic 
money, I do not hesitate to say that there is 
not one of us who would not heave a sigh of 
relief to be rid of the many hard questions 
this responsibility now brings upon us. It 
is only because we love the work and the 
churches that we are willing to bear the bur- 
dens and responsibilities which inevitably 
attend the proper use of the funds intrusted 
to us. 

To put the problem in a practical way! 
suppose some millionaire were to be givy- 
ing the American Board four-fifths of its 
present income, would the Congregational 
churches be likely to increase their personal 
contributions and with it their interest in 
missions? Yet this is the proportion be- 
tween the foreign and native contributions 
to the Japanese Missionary Society. We 
feel that one real reason why the churches 
here do not take more interest in their own 
society is because it receives such a large 
sum (comparatively) from abroad. In other 
words, the fixed subsidy which they now re- 
ceive seems to many of us to be a positive 
hindrance, not only to their missionary zeal 
but also to their general spirit of self-sup- 
port. Much more so would it be if the 
grant were increased fourfold, as is pro- 
posed by the Japanese critics and urged by 
a few missionaries. 

Whether this comparatively large sum of 
$16,000 (gold) (the sum of the grants to 
the Japanese Missionary Society and to the 
twelve stations) be given entirely to the 
missionary society or divided up among a 
dozen local Japanese committees, it will be 
equally effective as an incubus to mission- 
ary zeal and as a destroyer of the self- 
supporting spirit. 

One point more. Who shall make the 
yearly estimates to be sent in to the board? 
For the missionary to act as adviser as to 
the amount needed from year to year with- 
out having any intimate and responsible 
relation to its expenditure would make a 
mere figurehead out of him, neither useful 
nor ornamental. It is to be hoped that 
before any radical step be taken this mat- 
ter may be fully discussed. Of course the 
missionaries will be criticised. But the 
most of us are prepared to stand criticism 
for opposing what seems to be a hindrance 
rather than a help to the true progress of 
the kingdom of Christ for which we labor, 
wait and pray. 
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‘City Government—For the People, By the People, Of the People. 


_By a very natural and appropriate course 
-of events Philadelphia, the city where our 
- mational governmental structure was framed, 

has the new honor of having welcomed and 
sheltered last week a body of men whose 
work, in its fruitage decades hence, may 
seem nearly as vital to the social welfare 
as that of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. After long years of deprecating mu- 
nicipal maladministration, after many noble 
—but often sporadic and spasmodic —at- 
‘tempts to reform in various localities, too 
often undertaken without the powerful aid 
-of the co-operation of kindred minds else- 
where, or after such a comparison of views 
as an annual conference makes possible, at 
last the men and women of the country in- 
terested in good city government have met 
rtogether. They have listened to phenome- 
nally able and instructive essays, addresses 
and debates, profited by the interchange of 
‘thought and sympathy of two days of com- 
panionship in a:delightful environment, and 
‘conceived the idea of forming a national 
league and:conference. This organization 
‘will probably meet again in the spring, 
‘somewhere ‘in ‘New York State, with the 
real, if not avowed, purpose of beginning to 
‘exert practical influence by giving to as 
many members of the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention as can be induced to 
attend the benefit of its practical, suggestive 
‘discussions. 

It is scarcely possible to speak too en- 
‘thusiastically concerning the conference of 
flast week. In its purpose, its enthusiasm, 
ithe high average of its intellectuality and 
moral purpose, the superior quality of its 
personnel, the appropriateness and symbol- 
ism of its meeting place—the gallery of the 
Art Club—the recognition given by it to 
woman and to it by the best women of 
Philadelphia, and the absence of friction in 
dts deliberations, certainly were unusual. 

Doctrinaires and practical business men 
‘touched shoulders. Terseness and lucidity 
of statement were generally displayed, and 
the keenest wit and most scathing invective 
gave spice to the solid food of facts con- 
tributed by men who know the conditions 
which exist today in our large cities. 

A wide range of territory and varying 
‘interests were represented, as the following 
list of organizations sending delegates will 
indicate: 

Gity Club and Good Government Club of 
New York City, Good Government Club of 
Yonkers, N. Y., the Municipal League and 
Public Opinion Club of Philadelphia, the Ad- 
~vance Club of Providence, the Library Hall 
Association of Cambridge, the Boston Citi- 
zens’ Association, the Taxpayers’ Association 
and the Reform League of Baltimore, the 
Municipal League of Milwaukee, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Civics, Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, and the Boards of 

_ Trade, Reading, Pa., and Minneapolis, and the 
National Civil Service Reform Association. 

In addition to these must be noted such 

_ interested on lookers, sympathizers and par- 

ticipants in the debates as Editors Gilder of 

the Century, Mead of the New England 

Magazine, Weston of the International Jour- 

nal of Ethics, Godkin of the Nation, Baxter 
“of the Boston Herald, Spahr of the Outlook 
and Maynard of the Christian at Work, and 

Mayors Stuart of Philadelphia, Schieren of 

Brooklyn—who shares with Hon. Carl 

Schurz the honor of having stirred the con- 
_ference to give them ringing cheers—Hon. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin McVeagh, 
John Field, Professors James of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Sherwood of Johns 
Hopkins, Jenks of Cornell, Wilson of Brown, 
and Rev. Drs. Washington Gladden, J. H. 
Ecob, W. S. Rainsford, Theo. C. and Leigh- 
ton Williams and W. II. Roberts. Very 
great value to the conference came from 
the dignified, wise presidency of Hon. 
J. C. Carter, leader of the New York bar, 
one of the counsel for the United States 
before the Bering Sea Arbitration Tribunal. 
With such a body of clean, hard-headed 
delegates, enthusiastic because of victories 
recently won and the consciousness of the 
righteousness and patriotism of their cause, 
and with such an array of speakers, it was 
unlikely that the. conference could fail un- 
less there was lack of sympathy and too 
much theorizing. Fortunately, the sense of 
comradeship was instantly felt. Men from 
Maryland, where ‘‘Supreme Boss Gorman’’ 
rules, immediately let their hearts go out to 
the men from New York, with its self-per- 
petuating dynasty of oligarchs, and the first 
session, with its papers by Messrs. Storey of 
Boston, Bonaparte of Baltimore, Kelley of 
New York, Low of Brooklyn, Mercer of 
Philadelphia and McVeagh of Chicago, de- 
scribing the actual condition of affairs in 
each city, the merits and demerits of each 
city’s government, were packed so full of 
facts, interestingly stated, and interspersed 
with such scintillations of wit or stirring 
appeals to high ideals, that the practical 
value of the conference to men who had 
traveled far to attend it was instantly made 
clear, and with rare exceptions every subse- 
quent contribution can be described in the 
same way. Wiser words were never given 
to a body of reformers than those of Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, when late on Friday 
night he gave from his heart the result of 
long years of service as a reformer of 
municipal, State and national politics: 


Display the manly virtues. Let not criti- 
cism degenerate into cynicism. Affect inti- 
mately, directly, your political unit, your 
ward, your district. Get intouch directly with 
conditions as they are and know men as they 
average. 
of the better. Let everything be done above- 
board, in an American way. 


It is impossible within these limitations 
of space to give more than mere mention of 
the papers read and individuals who par- 
ticipated. Berlin and its model city gov- 
ernment, with their lessons for us, were 
described by Dr. Leo. R. Rowe. Hon. Carl 
Schurz clearly established, what was so 
often emphasized by others, the value, yea, 
imperative necessity, of a rigidly enforced, 
logically and fully developed civil service 
system, based on merit, not on partisanship. 
Mrs. Joseph Mumford of Philadelphia wit- 
tily and sagaciously showed the immense 
waste of good timber for the municipal 
structure which society now permits by not 
using to its uttermost limit the leisure— 
rapidly increasing—culture and moral en- 
thusiasm of American women, and here 
again practical hints ballasted a beautifal 
theory.. The Necessity of Separating Mu- 


-nicipal from Other Elections was set forth 


by Mr. Moorfield Storey of Boston and by 
Mr. W. Harris Roome of New York, the 
latter a splendid specimen of the stalwart, 
educated, patriotic young men that have 
enlisted in the City and Good Government 


Do not let the best be the enemy 


Clubs of that city. As their delegation 
marched into the hall on Thursday morn- 
ing, and one scanned their faces and bearing 
and contrasted them with that of the average 
politician of the land, one’s heart gave a 
great leap for joy to think that a new day 
had dawned and new channels for patriotic 
self-sacrifice had opened before and been 
entered upon by decent young America. 
The value of educational methods, such 
as the introduction of text-books on civics, 
attractive histories, selections from histori- 
cal literature for reading-bouks, courses of 
lectures like those given by the Old South 
Society in Boston and the American Soci- 
ety of University Extension in Philadelphia, 
proper use of public libraries, the establish- 
ment of sympathetic relations with news- 
papers, were described by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston. In. commenting at the 


.great public mass meeting upon this ad- 


dress of Mr. Mead’s, Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the wit and satirist of Baltimore, 
showed that there was as vital a distinction 
between the value of mere intelligence about, 
and real education for, civic affairs as there 
isin every other sphere of life. To put it 
in his caustic way: ‘‘ It doesn’t make a man 
the better citizen because he is able to read 
the English written on the face of the two 
dollar bill which he receives for his vote.” 

The problem as it relates to the duty of 
the churches and their functions in solving 
it was referred to incidentally, but pos- 
itively, in Dr. Washington Gladden’s wise 
paper on methods by which good citizens 
can influence city officials, and very posi- 
tively and radically discussed by Rev. Drs. 
Ecob, Rainsford and Roberts. The first 
took more radical ground than the last 
two, and, unless appearances were deceptive, 
better represented the feeling of the con- 
ference. Dr. Ecob believes in the church as 
an organization and the clergyman as a cler- 
gyman not only having an opinion on every 
ethical, economic and political question, but 
also fearlessly proclaiming it with a con- 
creteness that admits of no misinterpreta- 
tion. Neither Drs. Roberts nor Rainsford 
think that this is wise or possible among 
Protestants, the laity wisely refusing to be 
led to the polls, or anywhere else, by the 
clergy, save by indirection in so far as con- 
science carries home the truth of great prin- 
ciples courageously and fearlessly affirmed. 
Dr. Ecob would abolish the distinction be- 
tween the secular and the spiritual. Dr. 
Rainsford sees very good reason why the 
church cannot and ought not to be very far 
ahead of the ethical sentiment of the com- 
munity, and is glad that the church is as 
slow as she is in committing herself to great 
reform movements. As the ponderous driv- 
ing wheel in the social machine she can do 
no other way without wrecking herself and 
misleading society. 

In attempting to state succinctly, if possi- 
ble, afew of the principles that seem to have 
crystallized in the minds of the majority of 
the experts present, it is absolutely necessary 
to emphasize first the sentiment expressed 
by Mr. Moorfield Storey that ‘‘ municipal 
reform is only a question of will,’’ or, as 
Mr. McVeagh of Chicago put it: 

It is not the bad citizen who needs to be 


reformed; it is the ‘‘ good citizen.” The bad 
citizen is in a hopeless minority, and the 
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good citizen is in a hopeless majority. _ The 
worst feature of the good citizen is his igno- 
rance and his ignorance of his ignorance. 
The good citizen must be taught that no city 
government in a free country can rise above 
the level of the political energy of the com- 
munity and that no man can be a good citizen 
with the irresponsibility of a subject. 

Once taught this, the conviction now ob- 
tains that the citizen must be made to feel 
that his convictions on national and State 
politics ought not to have the slightest in- 
fluence upon his choice of men to administer 
the affairs of a corporation in which, as a 
taxpayer or resident, he is as vitally inter- 
ested as a stockholder, bent upon economy 
of administration, is in a bank or factory. 
Whether such a favorable conception of the 
function of municipal government can best 
be secured by the formation of separate 
municipal parties, or by means of selection 
from the candidates of the regular national 
parties and by occasional nomination of in- 
dependent candidates, is an open question. 
Mr. Charles Richardson, president of the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia, argued 
for the former. Mr. Samuel B. Capen’s 
paper urged the latter course. 

Given the good men elected, then what? 
They must have, as an instrument to work 
with, a charter to work under, one that cen- 
tralizes authority in the mayor, that for- 
bids, if possible, constant interference of 
the State legislature, that provides for the 
selection of all but heads of departments by 
examinations under civil service rules, that 
places experts at the heads of the depart- 
ments—civil engineers, for instance, as heads 
of the department of public works—that pre- 
yents too frequent elections, gives mayors 
the right to veto legislation and limits the 
rates of taxation to value of property, and 


in New York State gives citizens or corpo- ° 


rations taxed a right to sue derelict officials 
for waste, all the time remembering what 
Hon. Carl Schurz says, that ‘‘if Gabriel 
drew the charter and it is left to Lucifer to 
execute it then the city will still be corrupt, 
or if Lucifer draws the charter and Gabriel 
executes its provisions it may be a very 
decent city.”’ 

But, given good charters and good execu- 
tives, there still remain the municipal legis- 
latures, which today are the ulcer spots on 
the body politic. One chamber is all that is 
needed. The composition of this should not 
be determined by town meeting standards. 
District needs should be subordinated to 
the municipal, and aldermen should be 
elected on a general ticket. 

The Philadelphia Municipal League, the 
host of the occasion, filled that position with 
rare hospitality and tact. Daily lunches, 
served in the Art Club, gave delegates and 
visitors an opportunity to meet socially their 
fellows and many delightful women of the 
city. Thursday evening the solid business 
and professional men joined the delegates 
at a rich banquet of viands spiced with wit 


and wisdom, G. P. M. 
-——$——a—___ 


BRING THE LAYMEN FORWARD. 


BY REV. G, BENEDICT, HAVERHILL. 


The pastor should seldom lead the prayer 
meeting. He will either make it a lecture 
or get it into a rut.. Few men can con- 
duct a meeting week after week and keep 
it fresh and lively. Many a_ brilliant 
preacher, many a perfect pastor, many a 
rare executive fails as a leader of prayer 
meetings. He may delight his people every 
Sunday with the, originality and variety of 
his sermons, but when he tries his hand at 
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inspiring the utterances of other men he 
becomes a mannerist, and mannerism is the 
weapon which an all-wise Satan has used 
to kill the prayer meeting. 

The members of the church should lea 
the meeting in turn. It will teach them t 
prepare for it; it will teach them responsi- 
bility; make them more prompt, frequent 
and brief in their testimonies and prayers; 
lead them to sit up in front and in from 
the aisle; reveal to them the dispiriting 
effect to the man on the platform of a 
meeting which drags; and in every way 
bring them into closer knowledge of the 
work of their pastor and into more intelli- 
gent sympathy with him. 

Ina word, the midweek meeting should not 
be by but for the pastor. The church should 
aim to make it for him what he endeavors 
to make the Sunday services for them. On 
Sunday he gives them the results of his 
week’s thought, study, prayer and Christian 
experience for their help and encourage- 
ment in Christian service. At the mid- 
week meeting they should give him the 
result of their week’s thought, study, prayer 
and Christian experience to help and en- 
courage him in Christian service. 

If our churches will cease putting the 
midweek meeting into the hands of one 
man or set of men, the words ‘‘ prayer meet- 
ing’’ will take on a very different meaning 
to the non-elect and, possibly, also, to some 
of the saints. It will certainly make the 
prayer meeting to many a pastor what pos- 
sibly the Christian Endeavor meeting is to 


many a one already—an inspiration and a’ 


delight. 


A LESSON FROM PRESIDENT 
SHAFER’S LIFE. 


It is a‘rare event for the president of a 
college to die in office and Miss Shafer of 
Wellesley is the first woman in America to 
be thus called from the active duties of such 
a position. Miss Mary Brigham, when presi- 
dent-elect of Mount Holyoke College, met 
with a tragic death from a railroad accident 
in the summer of 1889, only a few weeks be- 
fore her official connection with the institu- 
tion was to begin. 

The salient points in Miss Shafer’s char- 
acter were briefly summarized in these col- 
umns last week, and a further analysis of 
them reveals more and more the symmetry 
of its development. Few women who have 
led a public life for so many years have had 
less of incident in their careers. Doubtless, 
in common with all others, she had strictly 
personal experiences which could be marked 
as crises, but to all outward appearance the 
tides of her life ebbed and flowed with sur- 
prising evenness. Ina recent letter to the 
writer she spoke of this lack of incident and 
said that it would be difficult to decide what 
early influences were most instrumental in 
shaping her career. She was not identified, 
like Lucy Stone, with inaugurating any spe- 
cial movements in behalf of women. Nor 
did she take the initiative, like Elizabeth 
Peabody, in any distinctive form of educa- 
tional effort. She did not have the pres- 
tige, like Miss Ada Howard, of being the 
first college president among women in 
the land. Nor did she bring to the office 
those magnetic qualities whereby Alice Free- 
man, her immediate predecessor, carried 
the girls by storm. Nevertheless, during 
her, sixteen years’ connection with the col- 
lege, first as professor of mathematics and 
then as its chief executive, she was both an 
advocate and an exponent of all the higher 
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interests of her sex. She was everywhere 
recognized as a strong personality, with sin- 
gular ability to guide affairs into broader 
channels and to larger issues. 

When Miss Shafer was appointed to the 
chair of mathematics the retired principal 
of a famous old New England seminary 
wrote to one of the faculty: ‘‘ You may tell 
Mr. Durant from me that if hé has a teacher 
of mathematics who believes the Bible he 
will do well to hold on to her.” This 
throws light upon her firm religious con- 
victions. Doubtless her fondness for the 
exact sciences gave stability to her faith 
and its remarkable judicial quality to her 
mind. One who knew her intimately said 
of her before her death: ‘‘It is her dispas- 


HELEN A. SHAFER. 


sionate fairness, her excellent judgment, 
which more than anything else gives her 
power in the institution. She is judicially 
open to conviction in deciding a question 
and it is not too much to say that I have 
never heard. the imputation of the slightest 
injustice brought against her. There is 
something of largeness which, as I think, 
came from Oberlin in the old days—perhaps 
this is true still—from the influence of those 
strong men like Mr. Finney and President 
Fairchild.” 

In association with her pupils she was 
affable, but always womanly and dignified. 
She had a certain air of reserve which, 
however, did not check the growth of spon- 
taneous affection on their part. This was 
abundantly manifest at the last Commence- 
ment when the announcement that Oberlin 
had conferred upon her the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. was received by students and 
alumne with a tumultuous round of loving 
and loyal applause. 

It is because Miss Shafer’s life was so 
completely rounded that the public did not 
fully realize how gifted she was as a mathe- 
matician. Had she elected to confine her- 


self to her chosen field of study she could . 


easily have attained a brilliant reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As it was she 
reached her position of commanding influ- 
ence not by virtue of any exceptional ad- 
vantages or through the fame of extraor- 
dinary gifts, but by a superlative fitness 
born of cultivating herself thoroughly in 
all directions. Herein lies its obvious les- 
son. Out of her faithful, steady endeavor 
in paths of duty opening close at her feet, 
out of harmonious adjustment of her plans 
to the will of God concerning her, out of 
the clear insight and bread outlook which 
a consecration to noble ends is sure to 
bring, she stood at last crowned: with 
‘honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.’” 
Herein lies its inspiration to all younger 
women who, along the lowlands of com- 
mon, everyday service, are striving to attain 
the ideal womanly life. F. J. D. 
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The Layman in the Prayer Meeting. 


A PROFITABLE SERVIOE. 


One of the prominent pastors in Chicago, 


whose prayer meeting is famous throughout . 


the country, proposed the following topic 
for a recent Wednesday evening gathering: 
What sort of a midweek meeting do you 
get the most good out of? He urged his 
people to come prepared to say right out 
what might be in theirhearts. Perhaps 500 
persons were present. After parts of two 
or three stirring hymns had been sung, led 
by the pastor, the whole congregation united 
in repeating the Lord’s prayer. Following 
another hymn came the reading, respons- 
ively, of the evening’s lesson from the Scrip- 
tures. Then the pastor stated again the 
subject of the meeting, told why it had 
been selected—in order that he might know 
what meetings are the best for the average 
Christian—then named some of the subjects 
which, during his pastorate, had been con- 
sidered: a series of meetings on explanation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, four meetings on 
the four P’s, the prayers, promises, precepts, 
prohibitions, of the Bible, meetings at 
which some special topic introduced by a 
text of Scripture had been discussed, meet- 
ings in answer to the questions, What do 
the Scriptures say about regeneration, re- 
pentance, faith, sanctification? etc., meet- 
ings in which the clauses of the Lord’s 
Prayer had been explained, the object al- 
ways having been to introduce as much ya- 
riety as possible and to have no two meet- 
ings exactly alike. 

Some meetings, therefore, had been almost 
wholly devoted.to prayer, others to confer- 
ence, in others the pastor had taken up 
nearly all the time, in still others he had 
said almost nothing. Following this state- 
ment came singing, then the brethren began 
to speak. One said those meetings were 
best for him in which he got the most in- 
struction. He could carry away most from 
these meetings. Another said he came to 
these meetings weary and wanted rest. He 
thought those meetings were best in which 
a Scripture subject was discussed and some 
special Christian experience was brought 
out. Anothersaid all were good. Hecould 
hardly say which were best. He would not 
like to miss any of them. Another, a prom- 
inent business man, said that he had long 
ago made up his mind that if any meeting 


during the week must be missed it would 


be one on Sunday, rather than the prayer 
meeting, that to him this was the great 
source of Christian strength. © Another 
found himself run down by Wednesday, 
needing refreshment, an impulse, a push to 
take him along to Sunday, so he always 
came to the Wednesday evening meeting, 
and found what he was seeking. Another 
got most out of the singing, which in these 
meetings is lively, frequent and well sus- 
tained. A last speaker thought the good he 
received depended most on the spiritual 
condition in which he came to the meeting. 

After these and similar statements had 


‘been made with great promptness, with 


apt remarks, explanatory and supplemental, 
thrown in by the pastor, who stood while 
the brethren were speaking, several prayers 
were offered, then the meeting was brought 
to a close by warm and glowing words from 
the pastor, who announced that the next 
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meeting would be a sort of memorial meet- 
ing for several excellent women who had 
recently been removed from the church by 
death, and that then they would have a push 
meeting in accordance with the suggestion 
made in one of the testimonies which had 
been given. 

From first to last there was not a moment 
without interest. Everybody was on the 
alert to ear every word. Prayers were ten- 
der, brief, earnest. The hymns were chosen 
with rare felicity. The atmosphere was a 
spiritual one. In going away from the 
church one could not help saying, ‘‘ A church 
which has a prayer meeting like this cannot 
fail to be a power.’’ Yet sucha meeting can 
only be maintained as a result of constant 
thought and preparation on the part of the 
pastor and his leading people. 

To -have such a meeting is worth all it 

costs. Indeed, a church without a mid- 
week meeting in which Christians are re- 
freshed and spiritually invigorated is no 
church at all. In another church, large and 
strong, foremost in every good work, the 
prayer meetings are places for the discus- 
sion of matters which concern not only the 
welfare of the church but the public wel- 
fare. Here such topics as, What do parents 
owe those who teach their children in the 
Sunday school? What impression has the 
World’s Fair made upon you, and thoughts 
suggested by the Sunday’s sermons are con- 
sidered, and always with interest and profit. 
The chief purpose in reporting these meet- 
ings has been to call attention to the para- 
mount importance of the midweek meeting. 
As one pastor says, put the prayer meeting 
first in your thought, the Sunday night sery- 
ice second and last of all the service Sunday 
morning, then the church will take care of 
itself. His church does, and without any 
need of resorting to strange and startling 
topics for treatment or announcing any new 
departures in theology or proposing to 
shorten his discourse to fifteen minutes, 
* Any church whose membership cares more 
for the gospel than for crowds, for truth 
than sensation, for character than emotion, 
will find in the long run that this plan of 
sticking to the gospel will bring more peo- 
ple into the church, and make them worth 
more when they have entered it, than any 
other which the ingenuity of man may in- 
vent. FRANKLIN. 
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THE SILENT MAJORITY. 


One of our Maine pastors was perplexed 
about the weekly prayer meeting of his 
church. The attendance was good, many 
of the members ‘‘ took part’’ regularly, but 
there was a large silent majority. He tried 
various plans to encourage the silent ones, 
with, however, little success and consider- 
able failure. At last he arrived at the sen- 
sible conclusion that this condition of things 
was natural. That in the weekly meetings 
of most churches there was a silent majority 
who had good and sufficient reasons for 
their silence. ; 

And so he thought on this new form of 
the problem, Ilow to make the weekly meet- 
ing of such a character that every one, old 
or young, educated or ignorant, could and 
would ‘take part’? easily and naturally. 
The solution he reached has been tried in 


his weekly meeting for several months, with 
success from the first. 

A prayer meeting committee of three has 
for one of its duties the appointing of some 
one each week to write a five-minute paper 
on the topic for the evening. This paper is 
read by the author and takes the place of 
the pastor’s opening remarks. The result 
is freshness in each meeting, rest for and 
from the pastor and breaking the ranks of 
the silent majority. 

Another feature is the introduction among 
the hymns of the praise service of a re- 
sponsive reading. Even the children ‘“ take 
part” heartily in it, But the most distinctive 
feature has to do with the meeting as one 
for prayer. And it consists simply in using, 
in the place of the pastor’s opening prayer, 
forms of written prayer, read or repeated 
in unison. The silent majority has sur- 
rendered in a body. Each voice unites in a 
reverent, sincere outpouring of the soul to 
God through forms that have been dear to 
Christian worshipers for many years. Now 
this does not diminish the use of extempore 
prayer in the meetings. At first the pastor 
feared that it might, and, indeed, told his 
people that if it did it must be given up, 
for it was introduced as an addition to ex- 
tempore prayer, not as a substitute for it. 
But his fears were groundless. Experience 
has proved that it acts as a healthful stim- 
ulus on the extempore prayer, making it 
more sincere, more simple, more noble in 
sentiment and diction. It has not even 
done away with the pastor’s prayer, the 
place of which it has taken, for it is usually 
the pastor’s custom to gather up a few of 
the most practical thoughts of the meeting 
at its close and to follow them with prayer. 

Dei Te aia ig 
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A LAYMAN’S VIEW, 


The trouble with our prayer meetings is 
that comparatively few of the members of 
our churches attend. We lack numbers. 
Few feel under any obligation to be pres- 
ent, or any special responsibility for its 
maintenance. With the majority of our 
church members it has not been included 
in their plan of daily Christian life. The 
prayer meeting evening has not. been conse- 
erated and held sacred to such a use, or, if 
some faint notion of duty has rested upon 
our church members, it is set aside for the 
slightest reason, and week after week the 
prayer meeting gets the go-by. 

More than thirty years ago I came to feel 
that I was at fault in this matter and that I 
was losing what I much needed in my Chris- 
tian life. I resolved to correct my fault. 
When that year of service had ended in my 
business engagement and I was making a 
new contract with my employer, I said to 
him, ‘‘ Hereafter I want Friday evenings for 
myself.’”?’ My wish was granted, and I then 
dedicated my Friday evenings to attendance 
upon my church prayer meeting. ‘Since 
that time I have never allowed anything 
except illness, or attention to my duty asa 
Christian citizen to attend the caucus of my 
party, to interfere with my duty to my 
church.’ Duty soon grew into privilege and, 
possibly, into a confirmed habit, until now 
I feel a sense of loss if for any reason I am 
kept away from the assembly of the saints. 
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Having settled the matter of my personal 
duty to be present at the prayer meeting, 
the question, Can IJ do anything to add to 

_ the interest of our prayer meeting? forced 
itself upon me. [had to admit this claim 
also. I love the place of prayer. I love the 
communion of saints, and if, by the grace of 
God, I have been able to do anything for the 
prayer meeting, it has done infinitely more 
for me. I thank God for inclining me to 
make, so many years ago, such a decision. 
Pastors and church officers should strenu- 
ously urge this duty of attendance upon all 
persons who seek admittance to the mem- 
bership of our churches. If I were a pas- 
tor I would ask all candidates for admission 
to my church, Do you intend to be present 
at our prayer meeting? 

Henry Ward Beecher once said, ‘‘ You 
can’t make a fire with one stick.”’ Num- 
bers are wanting in our prayer meetings, 
and in most churches lack of numbers are 
discouraging to the few who do attend, as 
well as disheartening to many a pastor. 
Making a liberal allowance for the absence 
of mothers who have the care of small chil- 
dren and of infirm and sick persons and of 
those who have the care of the sick, I ask if 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty persons are a 
fair representation at our prayer meetings 
of a church membership of four to six hun- 
dred? Does not their absence suggest the 
inquiry of our Lord, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” 

A. 8. 
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HOW DEACON §, LED THE MEETING. 


BY HIS PASTOR. 


There is not another man living who can 
lead a prayer meeting equal to my Deacon 
S. He is never twice alike in his methods, 
but he always has some way of making 
every one take hold. We are always inter- 
ested, and go away saying, ‘‘What a de- 
lightful meeting!’’ It was our week of 
prayer. Monday evening we prayed ‘‘for 
our church’’; Tuesday ‘‘for our congrega- 
tion’’; Wednesday ‘‘ for our Sunday school”’; 
Thursday ‘“‘for our Y. P.S. C. E.’’; Friday 
“for our neighborhood.’’ Deacon S. led 
the Monday evening meeting. ‘‘ What pro- 
portion of prayer,’’ said he, after the 
opening hymns, “‘should be thanksgiving 
and what petition? First, what propor- 
tion thanksgiving?’’ Various answers were 
given. 

“Well,’”’ said he, ‘‘I think one-half, and 
I propose that one-half our meeting tonight 
be thanksgiving. Here are some slips of 
paper. Will each of you please write on 
one of them what one thing in»connection 
with our church during the past year you 
most thank God for. Will our young 
Brother B, distribute and collect the slips 
and then come up here and read them? 
Meanwhile we will sing.” 

There were various answers given, but the 
keynote seemed to be thankfulness for op- 
portunity of Christian service. Here are 
some of the slips: 

‘‘T thank God that through our church 
I was brought to Christ,’ ‘that it has 
brought me into more aggressive Christian 
work,’’ ‘‘that its success proves we are led 
of God,’’ ‘‘for the help its members are to 
my Christian life,’ ‘‘for bringing so many 
little children into the Sunday school.”’ 

‘Now,’ said Deacon S,, ‘‘let us have a 
sentence prayer of thanksgiving.”’ 

This suggestion was followed. 

‘‘And now,’’ said the deacon, ‘for the 
petitionary part of our meeting. Will 
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Brother P. kindly distribute, collect and 
read the slips, and will you please each 
write the one petition for our church the 
coming year you have most at heart?”’ 

Many answers were for the Holy Spirit, 
for the Christian graces. Others, specifi- 
cally, were ‘‘that we may be a soul-winning 
church,” ‘‘that the men of the neighbor- 
hood may be brought in,” ‘that the young 
may come over the line,’’ ‘‘that each may 
do his work,’’ ‘‘that each member may 
personally lead one soul to Christ,”’ ‘‘ money 
to pay our bills.’’ 

“Let us have a sentence prayer of peti- 
tions,’’ said the leader, Considerable time 
remained after this and the meeting was 
thrown open to each one’s will. The mo- 
ments were fully occupied. This is a very 
imperfect sketch of a most enjoyable meet- 
ing. God bless my wide-awake deacon, and 
may his tribe increase! 


-<—— 


That mind is best which is most impres- 
sionable, There are times when the cawing 
of a crow, a weed, a snowflake, .a boy’s 
willow whistle, or a farmer planting in his 
field, is more suggestive to the mind than 
the Yosemite or the Vatican would be in 
another hour.— Emerson. 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME. 


Says the Point of View critic in the Febru- 


ary Scribner’s: ‘In these days, when there is_ 


so much talk of heredity,-we ought to recog- 
nize, as usually we do. not, our obligations to 
the decent men and women from whom we 
have the good fortune to be derived. The 


- ancestor who hands us down money gets rec- 


ognition,. .. But the saints in our family 
records—the men and women who have made 
a stand for us against sensuality and laziness 
—we do not half appreciate. ... The wise 
king was as sagacious as usual when he said 
that a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, but he was indisputably and ob- 
viously sagacious if, when he said ‘a good 
name,’ he meant good blood.”’ 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
thus sums up in: Zion’s Herald the present 
state of opinion concerning the authorship 
of the Pentateuch: ‘ Biblical scholars, in- 
cluding the most conservative, are practically 
unanimous in holding that the Pentateuch, 
whoever put it into its present form, is a 
compilation. The only question is really that 
of its age. A few still assert that Moses wrote 
it. Of the rest, while some deny that he had 
any hand in it, others maintain either that the 
documents used in the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch were based upon Mosaic originals, or 
that, at least, they present a substantially 
correct picture of the life and work of the 
lawgiver. What the result will be cannot now 
be foretold, but the present tendency seems 
to be toward greater conservatism, so that 
Professor Stroch is probably correct when he 
says that, while the view that Moses himself 
wrote the Pentateuch must be abandoned, any 
essential change in the conception hitherto 
current of the history of Israel, and especially 
of the work of Moses, will not be produced.” 


Proselyting is constantly growing less pop- 
ular in nearly all Protestant denominations, 
Some ministers still regard that method of 
building up their churches as evidence of 
their large success and boast of the numbers 
they have persuaded to come to them from 
other churches, but they are exceptions. The 
Christian Advocate cites the case of one such 
Methodist minister, with these significant 
comments: ‘“‘ Wherever such statements con- 
cerning donominations holding the same doc- 
trines in substance are made a matter of pub- 
licity and jubilation they indicate a vanity 
that is of the earth earthy and support an un- 
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worthy competition whose root is selfishness, 
and a sectarianism which passes the bounds. 
of a just and generous denominationalism. 
The minister who endeavors to induce mem- 
bers of other evangelical churches to sever 
their connections and join his communion; 
who conceals or minifies the peculiarities of 
his own body to bring about such a result, 
especially if he informs them that there are 
no differences practically; who is better 
pleased to see the prominent members of 
other churches in his congregation than he 
would be to see a degraded sinner, appear 
there seeking to find the way to reformation 
and heaven, will be sure to boast of such 
accessions.’’ Rey. Dr. Donald of Boston says. 
of the Episcopal Church: ‘‘ The growth of the 
church is, to a very considerable extent, ap- 
parent, not real. Weare shifting the position 
of the troops, but are not increasing the army. 
I can measurably understand the glee of some: 
small-souled Episcopalian who proudly re- 
ports that he has got so many Baptists and 
Methodists into his confirmation class, though 
T cannot see on what principle he counts them 
as converts to the Church of Christ; but on 
what possible principle can any clergyman be 
grateful for a swelling number.of communi-~- 
cants transferred from other and often neigh- 
boring parishes of his own communion? ’”’ 


ABROAD. 


Charles Dudley Warner, in the Feburary 
Harper’s, says: ‘‘ When an artist of any sort is 
tempted for money to turn out quantity in- 
stead of quality, or to let any consideration of 
profit enter into the ideal work he is doing, 
his intellectual demoralization begins. . 
Some men resist this temptation. We can 
believe that Hawthorne never would bave 
yielded to it. Lowell could not have yielded 
to writing to order; the very suggestion para- 
lyzed his genius. . . . There are living writers. 
who have been demoralized to overproduction 
by this temptation. They have reduced au- 
thorship toa trade. It is not simply that they 
‘pad,’ in the technical term of the craft, but. 
they attempt to draw from unreplenished res- 
ervoirs. ... The remark of a magazine editor 
that the quality of MSS. offered has recently 
deteriorated is suggestive and alarming.” 

The eminent Wesleyan theologian, Dr. 
Rigg, in the London Quarterly (January) ex- 
poses certain unmistakable results of Dr. 
Pusey’s Life and Work, viz : ‘‘ It is now com- 
monly acknowledged by clerical correspond- 
ents in Anglican ecclesiastical newspapers 
that the middle classes refuse to accept the 
sacramental teaching and the ritualistic opin- 
ions and practices of the dominant section of 
the clergy... . Nor can-it but be injurious to 
Christian nobleness of character in the rising 
generation among the English upper classes 
if the principles of priestly rule over the con- 
science and of sacramental confession are in- 
culcated by those who have a chief hand in 
the molding of the character of cultivated 
Englishmen... . It seems not improbable in-. 
deed that there will be not two but three dis- 
tinct sections in the event of disestablishment 
—a Romanizing section, an ‘ Evangelical” 
section and a Broad Church section. Such is 
the prospect which faces us. How far the 
Neo-Romanizing section, the Church of the 
Church Union, would be likely to go, when 
freed from the state bond and organized into 
a separate sect, must remain a question. But; 
judging from what we know... it might 
fairly be doubted whether in the England of 
Laud and of Pusey the ‘Church of Lord Hali- 
fax’ would shrink from any ritualistic and 
Romanizing extreme short of acknowledging 
the papal claims.” 


So 


Two yarns twisted together make the thread - 
of life, one gold and the other iron, one God, 
the other self. Life is not solely He, it is not 
solely I. The breath that goes out is mine, 
the breath that comes in is His. There is one 
respiration for the body and one for the spirit. 
—P. C. Mozoomdar. : é 


\ 
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The Home 


POVERTY. 


The city woke. Down the long market place 

.Her sad eyes wandered, but no tears they 

shed. 

In her bare home a little child lay dead; 
Yet she was here, with white, impassive face, 
And hands that had no beauty and no grace, 

Selling her small wares for a bit of bread! 

Since they who live must eat though sore 

bestead, 

What time had she to weep—what breathing 
space ? 

Poor even in words, she had no fitting phrase 

Wherein to tell the story of her dole, 

But stood, like Niobe, a thing of stone, 
Or mutely went on her accustomed ways, 
Or counted her small gains, while her dumb 
soul, 
Shut in with grief, could only make its moan! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
ee Sg 

A few months ago a young lady was sent 
to a family in response to an application 
for a servant. Her refined appearance in- 
clined the head of the family to believe 
there was a misunderstanding. He said, 
‘But I want some one who can do the 
washing with all the rest.’’ To his sur- 
prise and gratification came the reply, ‘‘I 
will accept the place and do all the work.”’ 
Later. on it was discovered that the girl had 
received a good education and had also 
learned a trade. But ill health compelled 
her to make her education an end, instead 
of a means to an end, and she could not 
work at her trade. Compelled to do some- 
thing for a livelihood, the family physician 
recommended domestic service. After a 
long struggle, during which many bitter 
tears were shed, she surrendered, or con- 
quered. Can any one doubt that, having 
been married, she is a far better wife today 
than if she had been a ‘‘saleslady’’ or a 
fashionable milliner? ‘‘ Going out to serv- 
ice”? is degrading only when the occupant 
of the place degrades it. But false pride 
and foolish prejudice keep many young 
women today in the ranks of the unem- 
ployed while there is a constant demand 
for them to serve in homes. 


+ 


A striking object lesson for women who 
are not ill but only ‘‘tired all the time’”’ 
was unconsciously given by Mrs. General 
Custer at a public reading in Boston last 
week, Standing before her audience, the 
embodiment of grace and abounding vital- 
ity, she exclaimed, ‘‘ We couldn’t help being 
happy because we were so gloriously well 
all the time.’’ As she pictured garrison life 
on-the frontier it was easy to discover the 

_ secret of this superb health. Living in 
tents or rudely constructed houses, engag- 
ing with the zest of children in outdoor 
sports, enjoying food with appetites un- 

* cloyed by dainties, having no occasion for 
social rivalry or struggle to keep up with 
changing fashions in dress, no wonder that 
she and others who, in early womanhood, 
were not slaves to artificial standards of 
living find themselves at middle age in pos- 
_session of magnificent physical powers. We 
cannot all, indeed, adopt this primitive 
mode of existence, but we can insist for 
ourselves and families upon the practice of 

' some of the principles upon which it rests. 


It is refreshing when surrounded byso many ~ 


delicate young women who find the grass- 
hopper a burden to meet occasionally one of 
their sex who rejoices in a superabundance 
of vitality. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S LIBRARY. 


BY ANNA BARROWS, 


The day is past when the thoughtful 
housekeeper can be satisfied with one ora 
half-dozen cook-books for her guidance in 
the emergencies which constantly arise in 
household affairs. The family receipt and 
medicine books, with remedies for all ills. 
that flesh is heir to, have served their pur- 
pose and may be replaced with a higher 
order of literature. Today, instead of cov- 
ering many topics in a large volume, the 
tendency is toward small hooks, with the 
fuller explanation of a single subject. 
These extremes are well illustrated by con- 
trasting Mrs. Beeton’s ponderous book, the 
English authority of a generation ago, with 
the Lamb Prize Essay, written by Mrs. 
Mary Ilinman Abel and published by the 
American Public Health Association in 1890. 
The latter is a little book, despite its long 
title—Practical, Sanitary and Economic 
Cooking Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. It is, perhaps, the one 
book which best represents the application 
of modern scientific thought to the art of 
cookery, yet it is too brief an outline to be 
sufficient guide for a young housekeeper, 
but may be used as a key to the older, larger 
cook- books. 

There are many so-called cook-books which 
are of little use in untrained hands, A string 
of recipes, even if the proportions are cor- 
rect, are of slight value to the beginner 
unless reasons are given and processes ex- 
plained. Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s Boston Cook- 
book, Miss Parloa’s Cook-book and Market- 
ing Guide, or her more expensive Kitchen 
Companion, and Mrs. Rorer’s Cook-book are 
each and all well adapted to the needs of 
the average American home. Each of these 
authors has also published several minor 
works which are helpful. Marion Harland’s 
Common Sense in the Household and Mrs. 
Henderson’s Practical Cooking and Dinner 
Giving were among the pioneer books which 
still hold their own. Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney’s Just How and Mrs, Helen Campbell’s 
Easiest Way are excellent in their details. 

Another line of books, which hardly take 
the place of the regulation cook-b6ok but 
which cannot fail of interest to a practical 
woman, are such as Mrs. Bayard Taylor’s 
Letters to Young Housekeepers, Miss Cor- 
son’s Family Living on $500 a Year, Cath- 
erine Owen’s Ten Dollars Enough, etc., also 
various books by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing and 
by Marion Harland and her daughter, Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. 

For more elaborate cooking and serving 
we must turn to French authorities like 
Soyer, Gouffé and Francatelli or, of later 
date, The Franco-American Cookery Book, 
by F. J. Déliée, and The Table, by Filippini 
of Delmonico’s. The series of dainty little 
books by Thomas J. Murrey belong to this 
class; one of the best of these is Salads and 
Sauces. 


Sickroom cookery is fully treated by sev- 
eral physicians and others: Food in Health 
and Disease by J. B. Yeo, M. D.; Food and 
Dietaries by R. W. Burnett, M. D.; Invalid 
Cooking by Miss M. A. Boland; Foods and 
Feeding, Diet in Relation to Age and Activ- 
ity, by Sir Henry Thompson; Foods for the 
Invalid and Nursery Foods by J. M. Fother- 
gill, M.D, All these have suggestions for 
the well also. 

Bread-making is thoroughly described, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the chemist 
and the professional baker, in’ The Chemis- 
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try of Wheat, Flour and Bread, by William 
Jago. Another book on this subject is The 
Dietetic Value of Bread, by John Goodfel- 
low. The literary and esthetic side of cook- 
ery is brought forward in such books 4s The 
Art of Entertaining, by Mrs. M.E. W. Sher- 
wood; Delicate Feasting, by Theodore Child; 
The Art of Dining, by A. Hayward; Old 
Cookery Books, by W. Carew Hazlitt. The 
trend of modern scientific study of foods is 
shown in The Chemistry of Cookery, by W. 
Mattieu Williams; The Chemistry of Cook- 
ing and Cleaning; Food Adulterations, by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; The Science of Nu- 
trition, by Edward Atkinson and a series of 
papers by Prof. W. O. Atwater in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for 1887-88. The Story of 
the Bacteria, Dust and Its Dangers, and 
Drinking Water and Ice Supplies, by T. 
Mitchell Prudden, throw strong light on mys- 
terious maladies which appear even in well- 
regulated families. Many of the govern- 
ment documents from the departments of 
agriculture and reports from the State agri- 
cultural stations contain interesting and val- 
uable information about foods. 

This list of books is by no means com- 


‘plete, many others on this and kindred topics 


are, or should be, in any large town library, 
and thus attainable by those who would not 
care or could not afford to own them all. 
A woman’s club can see to it that this sub- 
ject receives its share of attention in the 
public library, or where that institution is 
lacking the club may establish a domestic 
science bookshelf for its members, as is done 
by the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge. This 
is in some respects so new a subject that 
much which cannot be found in books may 
be gained from the scientific journals. Some 
of the popular household magazines act as 
interpreters for the housekeeper, presenting 
new facts in a form easy to comprehend, 

If each housekeeper will keep her own 
note-book, well paged and indexed, she may 
preserve many suggestions from friends, 
from observation, from reading, which would 
otherwise be forgotten. Topics with dates 
of articles useful for reference may be pre- 
served, as well as clippings from the daily 
and weekly press. 


MANY OLUBS OF MANY KINDS. 


BY FRANCES 


J. DYER, 


During Charles Dickens’s visit to America 
in 1868 he was the guest of honor at a 
banquet given by the Press Club in New 
York. ‘‘ Fannie Fern’’ and ‘‘ Jennie June,” 
pioneers among their sex in newspaper 
work, claimed a right to be present, and 
Horace Greeley supported their claim. The 
committee jn charge objected and _ said, 
‘¢ Ladies, you have the opportunity of pay- 
ing fifteen dollars for a ticket, provided you 
can find ladies enough to attend so that 
you may not feel lonely.”” Mrs. Croly— 
‘“‘ Jennie June’’—replied, ‘‘Sir, the ladies 
feel that they have not been treated like 
gentlemen and refuse to attend.’’ This pas- 
sage at arms proved an incentive to the 
women to form a club of their own, prob- 
ably the first of the kind in America. It 
took the name of Sorosis, and included in 
its membership, in addition to the two 
writers already mentioned, Kate Field, the 
Cary sisters and a score of New York’s 
most intelligent and progressive women. 
Almost simultaneously, and possibly having 
the precedence by a few weeks, came the 
organization of the New England Women’s 
Club, with headquarters in Boston. 

From this small beginning have sprung 
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up a multitude of women’s clubs all over 
the country, nearly a hundred. of which are 
federated into a national body, with repre- 
sentatives from twenty-five different States, 
and Wwolding meetings biennially. Of the 
work and influence of these large clubs I 
can speak but briefly. They are sometimes 
called ‘“‘married women’s colleges,’’ and 
have undoubtedly been useful in enlarging 
the horizon of thought and broadening the 
sympathies of their members. They have 
also served as training schools for extem- 
pore speakers and have vivified intellectual 
action in dull communities. The scope of 
several of the great clubs in cities is far 
beyond what most people realize. The 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, for instance, ap- 
portions its work among ‘a number of chap- 
ters. One branch recently undertook the 
reformation of the county insane asylum 
and the correction of abuses in a certain 
poorhouse. Another secured the passage of 
a law in favor of compulsory attendance at 
school on the part of children from six to 
sixteen a given number of weeks in the 
year. Again the club raised $40,000in three 
months for building a manual training 
school for homeless boys. The Cantabrigia 
Club of Cambridge has a fine school for 
domestic science, and last mouth held a 
series of meetings for an entire week de- 
voted to household economics, with ad- 
dresses and discussions by eminent educa- 
tors and scientists and daily demonstration 
lectures in cooking. An operating amphi- 
theater for the Cambridge Hospital is 
another feature of its work. 

The first club to erect a building’ of its 
own and to form the pioneer woman’s stock 
company was the Woman’s Club of Wiscon- 
sin, which has a noble structure in Milwau- 
kee called the Atheneum. Five per cent. 
dividends are realized from the investment, 
thus proving it to be a financial as well as 
a social success. A considerable revenue 
comes from the rental of its large assembly 
hall for lectures; musicales, etc. The In- 
dianapolis women followed soon after in 
the erection of their Propyleum, and two 
years ago the New Century Guild of Phil- 
adelphia dedicated a handsome building 
which is similarly owned by a stock com- 
pany composed exclusively of women. 
These and many others have innumerable 
ramifications to their work. 

But it is not my purpose to speak so 
much of these more ambitious clubs, which 
hold property, publish periodicals and en- 
‘gage in philanthropic or reformatory enter- 
prises in addition to literary and social 
efforts, as to mention the more modest or- 
ganizations whose influence both upon the 
individual and the community has been 
quiet but effective. Here, too, a process of 
elimination is necessary which forbids men- 
tion of working girls’ clubs, now having a 
constituency of several thousands, of alum- 
ne associations, press clubs and all similar 
bodies, which are either restricted to a cer- 
tain class or are self-limited to certain lines 
of study, such as music, art or travel. Out- 
side of these are a host of women’s. clubs, 
varying in membership from a-dozen or so 
to two or three hundred, and whose main 
object is self-development along general 
lines of reading and study. 

In examining nearly a hundred programs 
which have kindly been furnished me noth- 
ing is more striking than the variety of sub- 
jects which have engaged the attention of 
tLe members from time to time. This will 
be best apprehertded by samples from rep- 
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resentative lists of topics taken from three 
different sections of the country: 


NEW ENGLAND. 


St. Johnsbury Woman’s Club. One topic each 
from these divisions: Village Improvement, 
Current Events, Domestic Science, Educa- 
tion, History, Science and Literature. Some 
Practical Suggestions for Our Village ; Chinese 
Exclusion; The Essentials of a Home; Man- 
ual Training in the Public Schools; A Hun- 
dred Years of Household Progress; College 
Settlements; Progress of the English Novel. 


Tuesday Morning Club of Westfield. Remi- 
niscences of Eminent Men (Whittier, Curtis, 
Tennyson, etc.); Blessings of Work: Winning 
the West: Loyala and the Jesuits; Spanish 
Art; A Trip to Labrador. 


Woman’s Club, Woburn. Glimpses of Insects ; 
The Novels of George Meredith; Women of 
Africa; Crime, Its Cause, Prevention and 
Cure; Dialect Stories as Representing New 
England Life and Character; The Place and 
Value of Hypnotism; Liberty in Russia. 


Woonsocket Fortnightly. A Talk on the 
Planets; Cardinal Ximines, Christopher Co- 
lumbus; Property Rights of Women; The 
Jews in Medieval and Modern Times; The 
Pottery of the Last Century; What Can a 
Hundred Women Do to Improve the City ? 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Woman’s Club, Orange, N. J. The Philoso- 
phy of Fashion; Evolution of Language; Ob- 
servation and Work as Sources of Education 
and Culture. ye 


Lend a Hand Club, Mt. Washington, Md. 
Japanese Flowers and the Mikado’s Chrysan- 
themum Feast, illustrated with photographs. 


Every Monday Club, Richmond, Va. United 
States History, alternating every fourth week 
with the study of some poet. Tolstoi, Dante, 
Rossetti, Victor Hugo and Ibsen have been 
among the characters chosen. 


THE INTERIOR. 


Woman’s Club, Lansing, Mich. Joseph II. of 
Austria and His Reforms; History of Anzs- 
thetics and Science of Alleviating Suffering. 


Woman’s Literary Club, Dayton, O. Child 
Life, with sub-topics on the Childhood of Gen- 
ius; Life of American Children; Bible Study 
for Children. 


Woman’s Monday Club, Bellefontaine, O. 
Debate on the question: Who Is Responsible 
for the Incompetence of Servants—Mistress 
or Maid? 


Woman’s Club, Indianapolis, Ind. The Model 
Man; Nationalism; Recent Scandinavian Nov- 
elists. A 


Monday Club, Sheffield, Iti. Heroes and Hero 
Worship, taking Carlyle, Ruskin, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne 
and Napoleon as representatives. 


The Atlantis, Quincy, Ill. Proofs of Evolu- 
tion—of the planetary system, of the earth, of 


life. 


Let no one imagine that the real scope 
of any given club is reflected in these few 
topics selected almost at haphazard and 
solely with a view to emphasizing the range 
of interests which they indicate. From 
them it will be seen that women nowadays 
do not hesitate to tackle any. sort of a sub- 
ject—mediecal, social, political, historical, 
scientific, literary or what not. And very 
good practice it is, too, for sharpening their 
wits. Naturally, however, this skimming 
over the whole field of human life and ac- 
tivity brings upon them the charge of super- 
ficiality. But let it be borne in mind that 
the root idea in nearly all these organiza- 
tions is not so much thoroughness as sug- 
gestiveness. The lives of women are too 
apt to be narrow and frivolous, so whatever 
stimulates their thought, develops latent 
talents, lifts them above gossip and petty 
jealousy and enlarges their conception of 
personal responsibility to the home, the 
church and society in general should be 
welcomed for the positive good it accom- 
plishes and not be frowned down on ac- 
count of negative: defects. Women need 
the attrition of mind against mind, and 
some of the best results of club life may 
be seen in localities remote from cities, 
where the members have been obliged to 
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depend mainly upon their own efforts rather 
than upon the services of specialists called 
in from the outside. The amount of down- 
right hard work which goes into the prep- 
aration of a paper by these provincial 
people, and their vigorous handling of a 
subject in debate, is often a rebuke to the 
dilettante methods and languid interest of 
their cosmopolitan sisters. ; 

A word, however, concerning the wrong 
side of clubs. Like many other excellent 
things they suffer from the American vice 
of excess. As a bright woman once re- 
marked, ‘‘ We are in danger of being clubbed 
to death.’’ When the club leads to a dis- 
sipation, instead of stimulation, of one’s 
powers, when it absorbs one’s time to the 
neglect of home duties, when it becomes 
burdensome by reason of elaborate lunch- 
eons and similar excrescences, then it may 
rightly be stigmatized as harmful in its 
influence. But in so far as clubs provide 
wholesome mental stimulus, check small 
scandal and neighborhood gossip, relieve 
the monotony of household drudgery and 
stir the soul to a deeper interest in human- 
ity they are to be commended, How prop- 
erly to balance the right amount of solitude 
and society in one’s life is a problem with 
many a woman today. As Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett says, ‘‘ There are times when a solitary 
walk or row on the river, or a whole after- 
noon to one’s self to grow quiet and think 
and plan in is the greatest help and comfort 
in the world.’’ Again there are other times 
when one needs the tonic of entertaining 


talk or debate on matters outside the hum- _ 
“drum routine of ordinary affairs. 


Each 
individual must decide for herself whether 
she can make fellowship in a club tributary 
to her highest and best development as a 
woman. She also owes it to the community 
in which her lot is cast to ask the less sel- 
fish question: Can I exercise a wider influ- 
ence for good in my family and outside of 
my home by joining forces with my sisters 
in orgahized capacity than by standing aloof? 


THE SNOWSHOE RUNNER. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 
* 


It had been an exceptionally cold winter 
in the Maine woods, and the mountainous 
region around Rangeley Lake had been cov- 
ered with three or four feet of snow. until 
life was almost unbearable for the animals. 
Everything that was not buried beneath the: 
heavy mantle of snow seemed to be frozen 
out of existence. The trappers had found 
it almost impossible to attend to their traps, 
and nine-tenths of them had been unvisited 
for weeks. The snow was too deep and 


the upper crust too tender to permit travel- . 


ing in the woods until warmer weather 
should prevail again. 

But one trapper along the edge of the 
clear water lake had adopted a method of 
visiting his traps that proved very success- 
ful. Arthur Ingram possessed a pair of 
long showshoe runners that he had made 
during his leisure moments in his father’s 
cabin. When mounted upon these long run- 


ners, with his stout alpenstock in his hand, © 


Arthur could rush along over the wintry 
snow fields like the wind. 


The country around the lake and back of 
it toward Mount Saddleback was just hilly 
enough to make snowshoe runners invalu- 
able during such a winter. Arthur had 
agreed to attend his father’s traps during 
the present cold season, and his work was 
soon turned into pleasure. He became an 


el 
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expert runner on the snowshoes, and he was 
able to make many miles a day in the clear, 
frosty air. 

While the rest of the trappers grumbled 
at their unprofitable season the Ingrams 
reaped the rich rewards of ingenuity and 
perseverance. None of the trappers had 
ever found much occasion for using snow- 
shoes, and they had consequently failed to 
adapt themselves to this method of travel- 
ing. There was never a season when the 
fur-bearing animals seemed to be out in 
greater numbers. They literally swarmed 
over the snow fields in search of food. 
Every trap had its victim each morning, 
and the young snowshoe runner returned 
home at night loaded down with the fruits 
of his day’s work. 

“We shall reap more profit than usual 
this winter,’’ Arthur said to his father one 
night at sundown. ‘‘I never saw a time 
when the woods were so full of game.”’ 

“Yes, yes, lad, the hard winter brings 
them out,” the old trapper responded; ‘‘ and 
this snow is freezing up their food.” 

“Tt makes them wild with hunger, too,” 
the young fellow replied. ‘‘ Why, even the 
small raccoons and sables glare at me with 
a thirsty vengeance in their eyes as I pass 
them.” 

‘Yes, hunger makes everything bold. I 
have seen a number of wild animals prowl- 
ing around the cabin lately. They will get 
so desperate if the snow continues on the 
ground that they will attack a man pretty 
soon.” 

“They'll do it now, father,’ his son 
laughed. ‘The other day I met a good- 
sized bear in the woods and he started to 
give me chase, but I soun outran him. I 
was right at the beginning of a steep hill 
and I let him get close to me before I let 
myself out. Then we both started for a 
good race. The snow was smooth and 
strong and I glided along like the wind. 
But the poor old bear soon lost his balance, 
and, instead of running down the hill, he 
slid down on his hind haunches. He tried 
desperately to control his movements again, 
but it was impossible. He gained greater 
headway every minute, and before he was 
half way down the hill he was rolling over 
and over like atop. I shouted as loud as I 
could and the poor old fellow grunted and 
howled at every turn. He was in a sad 
plight when he reached the botton of the 
hill, and he had forgotten all about his 
meal.”’ 

The old trapper looked anxiously at his 
son as he laughed heartily over this escape. 
“But you must be careful, lad,” he finally 
said, warningly. ‘‘ Remember you are alone 
in the woods and there is no one abroad to 
help you if a bear should corner you. You 
might be killed and eaten up in the woods 
allalone. Don’t be too risky.”’ 

‘““There’s no danger, father,’ carelessly 
replied the youth. ‘“‘No bear or other an- 
imalin the woods could keep up with me 
on these runners.”’ 

And during the next few days he had 
plenty of opportunity to test his powers on 
the snowshoes. More than one small, fleet 
runner was chased by the boy, and over- 
taken after a short, hard race. The ani- 
mals would’ eventually turn fiercely upon 
their pursuer and offer to fight for their 


liberty, but as they turned the youthful. 


trapper would sweep by them with a rush 
and a loud laugh which must have confused 
the wild denizens of the woods. 

“Some day ye’ll get caught by a tartar,”’ 
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said old Jed Davis, ‘tan’ ye’ll wish ye’d 
never taken so much risk. Ye better take 
yer rifle along with ye.” 

‘““These snow runners are better protect- 
ors than all your rifles,’ laughingly replied 
Arthur. ‘‘A rifle would hamper me in my 
work, and it would be of no use.”’ 

The old trapper shook his head. He was 
never known to stir without his rifle in his 
hands. 

‘‘ Well, well, lad, ye’re young, an’ ye don’t 
know so much as we older ones do. Some 
day ye’ll find it out. It ain’t safe fur ye to 
go into the woods alone with them snow- 
shoes an’ no rifle with ye.” 

“‘But I think they’re safer than your 
rifle,’ Arthur answered, more seriously. 
‘‘Suppose you were attacked by wolves.” 

“Td get up a tree an’ shoot’em one by 
one,’’ promptly answered, the trapper. 

‘And I would run away from them,’ 
sponded the boy. 

The trapper gave the boy an incredulous 
look and turned away in disgust. But the 
boy’s boast was not altogether a foolish one. 
He felt confident in his own powers and he 
secretly longed for a race with wolves after 
this interview. , 

About a week later he was descending 
the lower slope of Mt. Saddleback, heading 
directly for his home. He had _ several 
miles yet to travel, but the whole journey 
was down hill and he did not feel worried 
as he saw the sun set behind the snow hills 
in the distance. It was a keen, frosty even- 
ing and the young moon was already prom- 
ising sufficient light to make his path clear. 
That day the boy had seen the first signs of 
wolves, and they were hungry, ugly looking 
creatures. And now as he hurried along, 
guiding his runners with his stock, he heard 
the frequent bark of a wolf in the distance, 
and more than once it approached so near 
to him that he looked around in alarm. 

‘‘T must hurry along,’’ he thought. ‘I 
don’t care so much for the race at night.” 
But the time of the race was not left en- 
tirely to his choice. The feeling grew upon 
him that the woods were full of wolves and 
that they were following him. He became 
more alert and watchful as he sped along. 
The treacherous animals would be apt to 
spring from some close clump of bushes, 
and he avoided these as much as possible, 
keeping out into the open country. 

Finally, the distant bark of wolves at- 
tracted his attention ahead of him. They 
seemed to be gathering in front of him in- 
stead of behind. Had they gained upon 
him and were they now cutting off his way 
down the side of the mountain? He shud- 
dered slightly at the thought. The farther 
he went the nearer sounded the barks and 
howls of the fierce creatures. Suddenly he 
heard the sharp report of a rifle, followed 
quickly by another, and then, after a short 
interval, two other reports broke the still- 
ness of the night. 

‘Some one is being pursued by the 
wolves,” he ejaculated, half aloud. 

Unconsciously he directed his runners in 
the direction from whence the shots seemed 
to come. The slope was steep in that direc- 
tion and his speed increased rapidly. He 
was soon sliding along like the rush of a 
steam engine. The rifle shots continued to 
come occasionally, followed generally by 
short, sharp howls, as if a.wolf were hit 
every time. Finally, coming out into the 
open country, the boy could see far ahead of 
him in the moonlight. He caught a glimpse 
of the whole scene in a twinkling of an eye. 


> re- 
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A dozen wolves were surrounding a large 
tree in the frozen branches of which a man 
was perched. Arthur did not hesitate to 
sweep close up to the tree and the wolves. 
He made scarcely any noise in his flight, 
and the animals did not notice his coming 
until he was close upon them. 

‘Hello! Who’s there?’”? he shouted, 
when within hailing distance of the tree. 

“I’m Jed Davis. Iello! is that ye, lad?” 

“Yes; do you want some help? lll run 
down to the settlement and bring some fel- 
lows up with me.’’ 

“Good Lord, lad, ye’ll have yer hands 
full in gettin’ away from them howling 
beasts,’’ groaned the old trapper, from the 
tree. 

‘*O, no, I can outrun them,’’ replied the 
boy. 

But there was no time to be lost. The 
wolves had seen their new prey and they 
were already trotting toward the snowshoe 
runner, but Arthur had kept a sharp eye 
upon them. Although he had checked his 
speed somewhat he was still rushing along 
rapidly. With a quick push of his guiding 
stick he changed his course and started 


.swiftly down the hill.in another direction. 


The wolves, seeing their prey escape, in- 
creased their speed, until their pattering 
footsteps sounded like the falling drops of 
rain on a tin roof, Arthur soon found that 
the wolves were .sure-footed animals and 
instead of rolling down the hill, as did the 
old bear, they trotted along gracefully. 

It soon became a race for life. The 
wolves were desperate with hunger and 
they strained every muscle to overtake the 
boy. Faster and faster the snowshoe run- 
ner went uxrtil objects flew past him in an 
obscure way. The wind cut his cheeks and 
whistled through the fur of his cap. But 
still the wolves were close behind him. 
They did not gain upon their pursuer nor 
did they lose in the race. Arthur was now 
flying down the steepest part of his path, 
and he could not expect to gain or even hold 
his own afterward if he could not outdis- 
tance the wolves at this point. He anx- 
iously noted his enemies as they hurried 
along, but to his trained eye he did not 
appear fo be gaining. His heart grew heavy 
at the revelation. Hither he could not go 
as fast as he anticipated or the wolves were 
swifter runners than he gave them credit 
for. The first creepings of fear stole over 
him and made him dizzy. 

When nearly at the foot of the steep 
declivity he suddenly veered to the right. 
He remembered that another path led down 
the hill and ended in an abrupt chasm. 
This chasm was fifteen feet across and hun- 
dreds of feet deep. He felt that his safety 
lay in leaping this chasm and baffling his 
pursuers. It was a daring attempt, but the 
boy had not time to think of the danger, 
It was all decided in an instant. Half a 
minute later he was in sight of the danger- 
ous chasm, with the wolves close to him. 
He crouched down upon his snowshoe run- 
ners and then sprang up with all of his 
strength as he reached the edge of the 
perpendicular declivity. 

There was just an instant of confused 
thought and a wild blending of objects. 
Then Arthur realized that he had leaped 
the chasm and was gliding down the moun- 
tain on the other side. He breathed a short 
prayer of thankfulness, and turned his head 
to see the fate of his pursuers.@ Three of 
the wolves had plunged headlong into the 
chasm, another big one jumped clear across, 
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but he was so lamed by the effort that he 
could hardly walk, while the others had 
stopped their headway at the very brink of 
the precipice. The chase was over, and in 
a few moments Arthur glided up to his 
home. He told his story quickly, and a 
body of trappers started back to help Jed 
Davis out of his predicament. But they 
met him half way hurrying along through 
the woods. His first words were, ‘‘ Have ye 
seen anything of the lad—Arthur Ingram?”’ 

‘““Why, yes, he’s at home,’’ replied Mr, 
Ingram. ‘‘He brought the story of your 
trouble.” 

Jed was quiet for a moment, and then he 
broke out, half to himself: ‘‘ Well, that boy 
saved my life. He took the wolves away 
from me, an’ jes’ flew along like the wind. 
I s’pose he outran them, an’ left them in 
the woods somewhere. It does beatall. I 
ain’t goin’ to say nothin’ ag’in snowshoe 
runners again,”’ 


—— 


SHUFFLE-SHOON AND AMBER-LOCKS. 


Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks 
Sit together, building blocks ; 
Shuffle-Shoon is old and gray, 

Amber-Locks a little child, 
But together at that play 

Age and youth are reconciled, 
And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see! 


‘When I grow to be a man ”’*— 
So the wee one’s prattle ran— 
**T shall build a castle—so, 
With a gateway broad and grand. 
Here a pretty vine shall grow, 
Yhere a soldier guard shall stand; 
And the tower shall be so high 
Folks will wonder by-and-by! ”’ 


Shuffle-Shoon quoth: ‘‘ Yes, I know, 
Thus I builded, long ago! 
Here a gate and there a wall, 
Here a window, there a door; 
Here a steeple, wondrous tall, 
Riseth ever more and more; 
But the years ‘have leveled low 
_What I builded long ago!” 


So they gossip at their play 

Heedless of the fleeting day. 

One speaks of that Long-Ago 
Where his dead hopes buried lie; 

One with chubby cheeks aglow 
Prattleth of the By-and-By. 

Side by side, twin castles grow— 

By-and-By and Long-Ago! 


Long-Ago and By-and-By— 
Ah, what years atween them lie| 
Yet, O grandsire, gaunt and gray, 
By what grace art thou beguiled 
That thou sharest in the play 
Of that little lisping child? 
Children both, they build their blocks— 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks. 
—Hugene Field, 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON ON THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR FEB, 11, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Send at once to the secretary of the A.M. A., 
Bible House, New York, for copies of the fol- 
lowing leaflets, to be read by the children or 
to them at the bedtime reading hour during 
the next week: Terlina, a True Story; A Story 
from the Mountains ; The Indian Maiden, Wife 
and Mother; The North American Indians, 
A Teacher’s Testimony; Benjamin; Our Mis- 
sion in Alaska; and for mother herself: Work 
Among the Colored People and Annual Re- 
port of Woman’s Work for 1893. Do not sur- 
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‘majestic poems. 
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mise that these leaflets will not be interesting 
to children, The name of a ten-year-old boy 
might be given who said, ‘““Give me some 
more of them missionary stories; I like them 
better than Dashing. Charlie of Bloody Gulch 
that I’ve been reading.’ This is a type of 
the interest in missions that lies latent in 
many American boys and girls. 

Materials for this lesson: 

1. The two paper chains of brown and of 
gilt described Jast week. 


2, The cardboard hand (see last week) on. 


whose fingers were written the five names 
and the two texts. 

3. Ten cards on which the following words 
and numbers are written, respectively, omit- 
ting the first letters: 1. (C)hinese. 2. (Ml)igh- 
landers. 3. (A)laskans. 4. (H)ndians. 5. (N)e- 
groes. 1. (C)hurches and schools. 2. (HMl)omes 
of comfort. 3. (A)ll may come. 4. (I)ndus- 
tries for willing hands. 5. (N)ow our part— 


Sreely give, as God commands. 


4. Write the letters inclosed in parentheses 
on ten little cards—a letter on a card. Give 
each child an envelope containing the twenty 
cards, from which they are to make the words. 
For a class of children write the words on the 
blackboard; let the children pin the first let- 
ters in place; use the large letters sold by 
David C. Cook, Washington Street, Chicago, 
Tl. 

The lesson. First teach the name, American 
Missionary Association, syllable by syllable 
(see suggestions last week). Explain what 
the Civil War meant. Tell about slavery, and 
if the older children have read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin have them help. Tell how Abraham 
Lincoln set the negroes free and put away the 
curse of slavery from our land. Describe the 
picture of Lincoln with the proclamation in 
hand and slaves with iron chains on hands 
and feet kneeling before him. Show stencil 
picture of Lincoln. Read the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. It is surprising how early 
children can be taught to love beautiful and 
Next tell of the Indians to 
whom this land belonged when Columbus dis- 
covered it. They were driven further and 
further West. They need the gospel of Jesus 
to lift them from their sins, their poverty and 
ignorance. Tell how the Indians live. Get 
pictures if possible. 

Next tell about the Alaskans far up north 
amid snow and ice. Children who were at 
the World’s Fair will help out the descrip- 
tions, and in the American Missionary Maga- 
zine for October and November, 1893, may be 
found a vivid account of their poor and de- 
graded condition. The lives and characters 
of the natives are entirely changed after they 
receive the gospel of Jesus from the mis- 
sionaries. 

Next speak of the highlanders or mountain 
whites in the South. These people were true 
to the Union during the Civil War. -They are 
intelligent naturally, but they need Christian 
schools and churches. When they have these, 
pleasant homes and education and loving- 
kindness take the place of shooting and fight- 
ing and whisky making and Sabbath breaking 
and wretched poverty, which are common in 
many places among them. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s father was one of these people. They 
are eager to have Christian teachers come to 
teach them better things. 

Tell the children next of the many Chinese 
in the Western part of our land and in all our 
great cities. Many of them have learned of 
Jesus and others would if there were teach- 
ers enough. Explain that the A. M. A. sends 
teachers to all these poor people to teach 
them useful trades, to educate them and to 
show them how to make Christian homes. 
Read the verses on the cardboard hand. 
Christian people give money to the A. M. A. 
to carry on this work. The A. M. A. is in 
debt. It needs more money at once, or it will 
have-to close some of its schools. This means 
that many who might learn to know and serve 
Jesus cannot have the chance, 

We have spoken of how Abraham Lin- 
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coln took the chains from the slaves, But 
the chain of sin and ignorance binds many 
thousands of these five different peoples, 
the first letters of whose names spell chain 
—see names on the fingers of the card- 
board hand. Have the children put the cards 
together (see material 3 and 4 above). The 
second set of five of the cards tells what the 
A.M. A. does for these poor people who need 
Jesus. The first letters of these cards also 
spell chain. The work of the A. M. A. may 
well be called a golden chain to bind hearts 
to God and to replace the chain of ignorance. 
Read Isa. 61: 1 and show the two paper chains. 
This gilt chain also represents our prayers 
and our gold (gifts small or large) for the 
cause of missions. Let the children repeat 
together: ‘‘ Now our part—freely give, as God 
commands.’ Remember that every little 
helps. 


CONSUMPTION A CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASE, 


The New York State Board of Health and 
other eminent authorities on the subject have 
reached the conclusion that consumption is 
distinctly a contagious disease, In view of 
their decision additional weight pertains to 
the following excerpt from a paper read last 
fall before the Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress. The picture is anything but pleasing, 
but the facts are patent to every traveler: 


The consumptive, whose traits no pro- 
fessional acumen is required to recognize, 
frequents our crowded thoroughfares, sits 
beside us in unventilated street cars and at 
the hotel table, occupies Pullman sleeping 
berths and shares the steamship stateroom, 
wholly unrestrained and innocently ignorant 


_that Le or she may be sowing the seeds of 


disease among delicate women and children. 
Any one may verify this who uses his eyes 
for the purpose along the railway and coast- 
wise steamer routes to our invalid resorts. 
Within a twelvemonth, on my way to Mex- 
ico by rail, I was fellow-passenger with 
two invalids in the advanced stage of phthi- 
sis, en route for San Antonio, one of whom 
occupied the opposite berth and the other 
one diagonally across the car, so that I 
could hear them coughing and expectorat- 
ing, with only such attention as well- 
intending but unskilled relatives could ren- 
der. They had no vessels for receiving 
their sputa, which were discharged in their 


‘pocket handkerchiefs, to be scattered over 


pillows, coverlets and blankets. They left 
the car in the morning, and I saw those 
same berths—it is true, with change of 
linen sheets and pillowcases, but with no 
change of blankets, mattresses or pillows— 
occupied that very night by other travelers, ' 
who were thus subjected to contact with a 
pathogenic microbe far -more tenacious of | 
life and power of evil-doing than the dreaded 
cholera spirillum. ... 

Not long ago I traveled by sea from New 
York to Charleston, and for two nights was 
cabined with some twenty consumptives 
going to Florida. The air was chilly and 
they huddled around the stoves and fear- 
fully and fearlessly closed doors and win- 
dows, until the atmosphere became stifling 
and surcharged with their emanations and 
the dried sputa, which they ejected on 
every side. It was comparatively easy to 
escape during the day by staying on deck, 
and I slept with my stateroom windows 
wide open, but the curtains, carpets, pil- 
lows and mattresses had been saturated by 
I know not how many expectorating pred- 
ecessors. I have visited fifty smallpox cases 
a day, have gone through yellow fever 
wards and stood by cholera bedsides with 
far less apprehension than I experienced on 
that trip, yet it was ‘one taken by many 
thousands of people who would have been 
terrified to know that there had been a case 
of cholera within a mile to leeward of their 
homes. Recall in your several experiences 
the instances of members of a family who 
have occupied the same chamber and bed 
with a gentle and beloved invalid aunt or ~ 
sister, and those of tuberculous husbands 
or wives, who have become ill like them 
with pulmonary phthisis, attributed to every- 
thing but the manifest cause, == _ 
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OONVERSATION CORNER, 


NE subject, I sup- 
posed, Dear Corner- 
NG ers, would never 
~~ come up again in 
these columns, viz. : 
the World’s Fair. 
But I have letters 
constantly referring 
in some way to it, 
a few of which I 
will read to you. 
The only fear I have 
is that D. F., who 
ae is more D than 
ay ever since the res- 
cue “‘incident’’ on the South Shore, will 
manage to smuggle in that round-hatted 
Columbian boy as a figurehead. It is 
probable, however, that being, as you re- 
member, a Wisconsin boy, he has tramped 
across the continent with his dudish cane to 
‘‘do”’ the California Midwinter Interna- 
tional X-position. [O, no, Mr. Martin, we 
have him safe in the office, so that we can 
accommodate your fondest fears.—D, F.] 


Woonsocket, R. I. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was very much pleased 
to receive the picture of Pomiuk. Did you 
talk with him, and could you understand each 
other. I have read your talks about the fair 
in the Corner, and I had the Century World’s 
Fair Book Christmas. Of course I wanted to 
go to the fair but could not. I have just had 
a fourth attack of the grip. 


Your loving friend, Joun T. 

Yes, Pomiuk and I talked together, by a 
few Eskimo words which I knew, by a few 
English words which he knew and by signs 
which we both knew. I had several mes- 
sages from him before the close of the expo- 
sition. One came from the Pennsylvania 
boy whom I met at Niagara Falls on his 
way to Chicago. 

PLYMOUTH, Pa. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ... Mamma has been 
so sorry ever since we were at the fair that 
we did not go on the moveable sidewalk, and 
more so since we read your account of it. At 
the Eskimo Village, where you told us to go, 
we saw Pomiuk, and asked him if he knew 
you. His eyes brightened and he said, ‘* Mar- 
tin'.”’” Mamma said, ‘‘ way off,’ and he said, 
* Boston,” and then said, ‘‘ Hello,’ and shook 
hands with us all. On Christmas I got a book- 
case and cabinet, a pair of skates, three books, 
a game, writing paper, a hand-painted bowl, 
a box of handkerchiefs, etc. I also got the 
chicken pox, which was not a very nice pres- 
ent. Your boy friend, Hergerr S. 

I hope we shall hear from this pilgrim 
boy in the Pennsylvania Plymouth again. 
A college boy at the fair also reported: 

...I had a most delightful visit at the 
Eskimo Village and saw Pomiuk. He was 
pleased to hear from you and asked if I had 
your picture, and when I told him I had not 
he said, “‘Sorry, very sorry,’ and wanted to 
know why I did not bring it. 

Yours very truly, ARTHUR T. 

This made me “very sorry,’’ too, for I 
promised him I would send him my picture. 
I was rather slow about it and when I wrote 
to learn the address the answer came that 
he had just started for his Labrador home, 
via Newfoundland, where he must spend the 
winter. Then I had to wait for the name of 
the place where he was to winter and to 
ascertain from St.- John’s whether it was 
accessible by mail. At last I sent the pho- 
tograph with a little letter addressed to Po- 
miuk, the Eskimo boy, —— Bay, Newfound- 
land. As there is only a monthly overland 
mail from St. John’s I have not heard yet 
whether he received it. If he does not, we 
must rig out Captain Myles with a dog- 
sledge and send him to the Northwest Coast 
—that promise must be kept! 


; Baneor, Mz, 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... Did Sarah Noah go 
to the World’s Fair with you? If so, did she 
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ride on the donkeys in Cairo Street? I did 
not, as I have done so before in California, 
but I rode on a camel. The experience was 
novel, if not particularly pleasing, and I shall 
remember it a long time. I must not forget 
to tell you about the King’s Daughter I met 
down in the Midway. Mamma and I had 
worn our little crosses all the time, and one 
day, in the Turkish Bazaar, when mamma 
was buying a piece of embroidery, a Turkish 
girl stepped up to me and asked if I wasa 
King’s Daughter. When I said yes, she said 
she was one too. I was very much surprised ; 
she was very pleasant and nice looking. Iwas 
very much interested in the pictures in the 
Art Gallery, especially the Columbus pictures 
in the Russian department. I suppose you 
saw the picture that attracted so much atten- 
tion, Hovenden’s ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties.”’ 
Miriam D, 


Yes, my old friend and I spent a good deal 
of time in finding that picture on ‘‘ Chicago 
Day.’ I hope all the boys who visited the 
fair saw it and will remember the mother’s 
sad face as she lays her hand on her sen’s 
shoulder, the sister silently sitting in the 
background, the father gravely standing in 
the doorway with the satchel in his hand— 
how the thoughts and hearts and prayers of 
the whole home follow that boy! 


That meeting of the King’s Daughters of 


different nationalities in the Turkish Bazaar |; 


isethe prettiest incident of the fair I have 
yet heard. It reminds me of the touching 
account I heard Mr. Puddefoot give last 


‘night of the immigrant families from Europe 


who land at New Yo1k, poor, ignorant, un- 
able to speak a word of English, whom a 
few years afterwards he finds in the far 
West, the children attending public school 
and the Sunday school, speaking pieces and 
reading essays at the exhibition. I suppose 
that was to show how much the home mis- 
sionaries are doing for the thousands of for- 
eigners with their children who make our 
land their home. Ifyou get achance go and 
hear Mr. Puddefoot tell about them. 
SHUTESBURY, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: .,. There is no school 
here this winter. It closed the Friday before 
Thanksgiving and will not commence again 
till late in the spring. Iam only fifteen years 


old now, but hope to go to college somewhere 
sometime. I am trying to earn something by 


_canvassing for 24 photographs of the World’s 


Fair, 9 by 12 inches, in a portfolio, for $1. 
They can be sent by mail for ten cents extra. 
I have received a letter from Melville W. of 
Portland, Me. Is he a Cornerer? [O, yes!— 
Mr. M.] He had been to the World’s Fair and 
wrote about stamps. It is Tuesday evening 
and Iam going to the Endeavor meeting. 
Yours truly, NATHAN H. 
My heart goes out to that boy in the *‘ hill- 
country’’ spending his long winter vacation 
in canvassing for the World’s Fair pictures, 
and I have just sent the extra postage to 
getaset. If any of you wish it too I do not 
see why you cannot write him to the above 
address, or I will give it in full. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Since I wrote to you last 
I have moved to California. There is a curi- 
ous expression out here: ‘‘in the dead of win- 
ter, when everything is fresh and green,.”’ I 
have been studying the skies a little lately 
and have discovered that the sign of the Cor- 
ner is to be found in the constellation of the 
Pleiades. Did you ever notice that? We have 
all sorts of flowers blooming here now. Are 
you coming to San Francisco to the Midwinter 
Exposition? Iam going, as I liveright across 
the bay from S. F. Yours truly, Frep F. 
No, I cannot go, but wish you to repre- 
sent the Corner at the Exposition and tell us 
all—or a good deal—about it. A little Cor- 
ner boy and I went out and found the Seven 
Stars—in the Hast right after supper, a few 
rods above the belt of Orion.and. the “ great 
A”? (Hyades)—and it does look like our ?, 
sure enough. So we are hitching our Cor- 
ner wagon to the stars, are we? 
And here are three boys in the porch, at 
Kitty Clover’s window—and I know what 
they want! Mr. MARTIN. 
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Powerful 


describe what a baking 
powder ought to be. 
One means health, the 
other economy. 
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4° BAKING-POW DERY ONS 


are quickly and easily 
made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCE MEAT 
because the trouble- 
some work is already 
done. Every package 
makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRAY BENTO 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Lieblg Company s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


A Shining Example 
OF 


TRUE 
MERIT, 


SILVER 


0 = 
eLEC ET CON 


AND 
UNLIKE 
OTHERS, IT 


SHINES WITHOUT SCRATCHING 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO.,, 72 John St., New York 


8m BAILEY’S jf 
£2 °//[\\ aeons crentne sf 
RS A7e REFLECTORS 


lighti fi 
‘srais CRUTCHES. 

we etc, Satisfaction ‘ 
: ‘ Puaranised: ; Catelerce 
Handsome and price lis js ! 

i REFLECTOR CO. Gj 

oes el Bare Poe Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lesson FOR Fes. 11. Gen. 17: 1-9. 
GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


If one word may be chosen above others as 
the key to the meaning of divine revelations 
to men, it is the word ‘“‘ covenant.” The first 
name ever given to a sacred writing was ‘‘ the 
Book of the Covenant.’’ After the Bible was 
completed, for a long’ time its two volumes 
were known in the early church as “ The 
Books of the Covenants.’ Through all the 
history of the chosen people before Christ’s 
time their relations with God were described 
by that one word. Back through the whole 
stream of history we trace the union between 
God and men through Christ, through David, 
Jacob, Isaac, to Abraham. What was the 
significance of the covenant in its beginning? 
It appears as we consider: 

1. Abram’s motive in life. From his first 
introduction in the Bible narrative, he had 
one business—to found a nation for God. He 
recognized the divine call and responded to 
it. He left home and country to do it, and 
through a long life had increasingly clear 
assurancés of the fact that God was looking 
after his affairs to bring his life work to 
success. When he first started on his in- 
dependent way, God promised that in him 
all families of the earth should be blessed. 
When he separated from Lot God told him 
that his offspring should be as numerous as 
the dust of the earth. When he had fought 
the one battle of his life, with the kings of 
the plain, the promises of past years were 
made into a solemn covenant sealed with 
sacrifice. Now again, when he had passed 
the allotted period of human life and yet had 
no heir, the assurance of God was repeated 
to him. 

So great a motive made Abram great. It 
would make any man heroic who could com- 
prehend it. If a young man today could.be 
persuaded that his children would prove a 
limitless blessing to mankind, if wheneyer 
he looked up at the stars he were reminded 
that his own life would in his descendants be 
multiplied like them, he would never escape 
the consciousness of a great mission. He 
would be a noble man. 

2. Abram’s sense of God. When he was al- 
most 100 years old, thirty years since he was 
first called, he had renewed assurance of the 
presence of the changeless God, and that his 
one business was to walk before Him, that 
is, to do everything in the consciousness that 
God knew what he was doing. Thus to live is 
to be perfect. 

Faith is a New Testament word. It is used 
only twice in the Old Testament. But before 
all others Paul points back to Abraham, the 
Father of the Faithful, as the noblest illustra- 
tion of faith. He simply trusted himself to 
God—formed the whole plan of his life accord- 
ing to what he believed God wanted him to 
do. That is the one great lesson which brings 
success to every one who learns it. 

The first element of faith is confidence in 
the wisdom and goodness of God. The soldier 
under orders does not ask to know the plans 
of his commander. He is sure that they are 
wise and that it is his wisdom to obey. The 
second element of faith is the believer’s con- 
fidence that God has planned for him, know- 
ing his own peculiar character and powers. 
Abram had a promise from God which be- 
longed to him alone. Every believer has his 
own secret with God. The third element of 
faith is confidence in God’s power to fulfill 
His promises. Every experience of providen- 
tial care is a testimony to the divine power. 
The wise man will watch for them and re- 
member them. Faith is consummated by a 
mutual agreement between the believer and 
God. Already that agreement had beensealed 
between Abrameand the Almighty by asolemn 
sacrifice, which Abram understood and which 
was common in important transactions be- 
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tween manand man [Gen. 15: 9-18]. Every 
one ought to have a life work appointed by 
God and accepted by him. He ought to make 
it the passionate purpose of his life, as truly 
as did Jesus Christ from the day when He 
said, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
My Father’s business?” till His last cry, ‘‘ It 
is finished.” 

3. Abraham’s character as influenced by the 
covenant. His views of the grandeur of his 
own life constantly increased. As an old man 
his. hope enlarged, because God was order- 
ing his affairs. At ninety-nine his name was 
changed, because his vision expanded and his 
character was exalted. The man of faith 
grows younger with increasing years. 

God counted Abraham’s faith for righteous- 
ness. It was not righteousness, but God ac- 
cepted it instead of righteousness and it be- 
came a source of holy living and a motive to 
it. Whoever has a trust in God which con- 
trols his life plans will find favor with Him. 
He will strive to live in obedience to God, 
and, through his confidence in Him, He will 
forgive his sins and cleanse him from all un- 
righteousness. 

4. The responsibility of Abraham and his de- 
scendants through the covenant. All the life of 
the Jewish nation which made it different 
from other nations was because this covenant 
applied to every Jew, and brought. them all 
into a solemn obligation to do their part to 
carry out God’s plans for the world through 
them. They had this great privilege, and this 
great responsibility went with it. The cove- 
nant is renewed to every believer in Christ, 
but the duty goes with it. ‘‘ If ye are Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according 
to promise.” 

The old covenant was made by means of 
slain animals, between whose severed bodies 
God and Abraham passed to seal their pledges. 
The new covenant is made by means of the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, through whom God 
pledged Himself to save sinners. Men enter 
into this covenant when they take God at His 
word and surrender their livesto Him. Who- 
ever accepts Christ as his Saviour and Lord 
inherits the promise of the old covenant, as it 
is explained and enlarged in the new. 

For us, after all, the covenant with Abra- 
ham was made. For us Christ died, that the 
way might be made for us to enter into the 
covenant, and that we might have ample 
ground on which to rest our faith. Abra- 
ham’s faith was counted to him for righteous- 
ness, as the beginning of a long line of men 
made righteous by finding favor with God 
simply through trusting Him. That line 
stretches to this generation and to the men 
and women of today. Whoever repents of his 
sins and simply trusts God, by entering into 
the covenant with Him which He has made 
by Jesus Christ, will find favor with Him. 
We shall not find favor because of what our 
past lives have been, but because we take 
Him at His word, giving our lives to Him in 
confidence that our sins are forgiven, as He 
bas said. 

This marvelous condescension of God in en- 
tering into covenant with Abraham, as men 
seal agreements with each other, was the 
most wonderful fact in the history of the 
chosen people. It was repeated at Sinai as 
the foundation of the nation, and it gave hope, 
dignity, courage, to the people through wars 
and trials, till not even the destruction of 
the temple and the horrors of captivity could 
destroy their conviction that God meant to 
make them the rulers of the world, 

This He did purpose to do, though not as 
they thought. By the new covenant, made 
through the only begotten Son of God of the 
seed of David, He has made a people for 
Himself through whom He is to conquer all 
nations. We have God’s word for it. We 
have God’s deed to witness it. We are each 
called to take a part in accomplishing this 
divine purpose. We take the first step sim- 
ply by trusting in God. As Abram found the 
land of promise just by starting for it at the 
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command of God, so we shall find ourselves 
heirs to heaven if we enter into the new cov- 
enant and watch for evidences of its renewal 
as we approach nearer to our inheritance. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


_ Materials used in illustration. A tent made 
by creasing a sheet of paper through the mid- 
dle. Blocks for building analtar. Twopaper 
figures in Oriental dress cut from a picture. 
Set up the paper tent at one corner of the 
table.. Call for the story of the man who lived 
in a tent, of whom we learned last Sunday. 
Show the two paper figures and let the chil- 
dren name Abram and Lot? Where did Abram 
live at first? What kind of people were about 
him? Why did be move? Fold up the tent 
and describe the long journey of the caravan 
through the desert. Set up the tent again 
near the middle of the table and speak of the 
stay in Haran. Now move the tent again to 
another part of the table. Set up a tall block 
near the tent with a white card pasted at the 
top, like a guideboard. Write on the card 
Land of Canaan. To what place had Abram 
now come? What was the first thing he did? 

Build the block altar near the tent. Why 
did Abram build the altar? Explain that it 
was because he wished to show that he trusted 
in God to bless his new home, Put over the 
altar another card on which you have printed, 
“ He believed in the Lord.’ How had Abram 
proved already that he believed in God?  No- 
tice his obedience. Have we learned of any 
other obedient man? Recall the story of Noah. 
What promise was madeto Noah? What was 
the sign of the promise? Draw a colored arch 
on the board to suggest a rainbow. Write 
upon it with white chalk the lesson title. 
Give the lesson story with the promise made 
to Abram. A new name was given to Abram 
as a constant reminder of the promise, a name 
which meant, ‘‘ Father of a multitude.” When- 
ever the name was used do you see how it 
would bring God’s covenant to mind? Write 
the name Abraham under the arch. Why was 
this promise made to Abraham and such honor 
given to him? Show the card placed over the 
altar. Let the children read together, ‘‘ He 
believed in the Lord.’? Now show the reverse 
side of the card, and let the children read the 
remainder of the text, ‘‘ And He counted it to 
him for righteousness.’’ When we see one side 
of the card we know what the other side must 
be. Wecannot think of aman of faith with- 
out thinking of God and of His blessing. No 
man ever trusted God in vain. The promise 
of God is to every one who believes, 

What country was promised to Abraham? 
Show the card guideboard with Land of Canaan 
printed on it. A better country—that is, a 
heavenly—is promised now to all who believe 
in God and love to serve Him. We do not 
need to build altars today, because God looks 
into the heart and He knows whether there 
is a true altar there. If we say truly, “I 
believe,’ then a true heart altar is raised. 
Repeat, in closing, the Child’s Creed; 


I believe in God the Father, 
Who made us every one, 
Who made the earth and heavens, 
The moon, and stars, and sun. 
All that we have each day 
To us by Him is given; 
We call Him when we pray, 
Our Father in the Heaven, 


For home work, ask the children to fold a 
tent, to draw an altar and an arch of promise. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Feb. 4-10. What Need of Christ’s Death 
for Us? Col. 1: 14-22; Heb. 9: 15-28. 

Is it equally necessary for vilest sinners and 
Saintly natures? 
further need for His death? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
Es 


It is encouraging to note a prospect of a 
union in missionary work for the negroes 
between the Northern and Southern bodies of 
the Presbyterian Church. A joint committee 


Having accepted Christ, what 
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of the two General Assemblies recently met 
at Birmingham, Ala., and agreed that the 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church, North, should be the mission- 
ary organization for both bodies and make 
annual reports to both assemblies. Should 
this arrangement be ratified by the two assem- 
blies' gratifying results might be expected. 
The expense of administration would be di- 
minished, the co-operation of Southern Pres- 
byterians with those of the North in a work 
in which the experience of close contact needs 
to be united to a high appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities of the colored race would result in 
modifying the views of both parties, and the 
hope of organic union between them would be 
much strengthened. 


a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 11-17. True Possessions and How 
to Gain Them. Luke 12: 13, 14. 

Progress in the spiritual life is marked by 
the growing ability to appraise things at their 
true values. What seems to us in youth valu- 
able and even indispensable often loses a good 
deal of its worth in our eyes as we grow older 
and wiser. We learn to discriminate between 
a man’s external and his internal possessions, 
We come across rich men whose souls we 
know are growing emptier and smaller day 
by day. We touch a poor man now and then 
whom we recognize at once not only as an 
heir of God, but as a present possessor of 
heavenly riches. Sad indeed is it that when 
the world asks about this or that man, How 
much is he worth? it almost invariably means 
how many stocks and bonds and houses and 
lands are credited to him, instead of how 
much is he worth in the scale of manhood, 

That man is poor who has no character that 
men respect. A character is the resultant 
when noble and gracious qualities meet and 
blend. Character is purity plus truth and 
courage and humility and unselfishness. 
Every time that you are pure and true and 
brave and humble and self-sacrificing, when 
you were tempted to be coarse and dishonest 
and cowardly and proud and selfish, you have 
added another thread to the material out of 
which the fabric of your character is being 
woven. A man may fail in his business or 
in his profession, he may be thwarted in many 
a plan, he may be numbered among the un- 
successful and the unfortunate; but, as God 
looks at him, he may be achieving a great 
success in the noblest of all employments— 
that of character building. 

Personal influence is a possession that moth 
and rust cannot corrupt. It is possible for one 
who moves in a narrow circle to attain a great 
measure of it. Wonderful it is, and beautiful 
as it is wonderful, that God has so linked us 
to our fellowmen that something that goes 
from us may flow into and become a part of 
another character. We ought tu covet that 
power of being able to mold another’s life, to 
put what little strength and spirituality we 
may possess down beneath some halting, strug- 
gling brother and lift him intoa larger, happier 
region of thought and life. Value, then, per- 
sonal influence as one of your rarest treasures. 
It is a source of those friendships which, too, 
are to be counted ‘as the choicest of posses- 
sions. He who has made for himself a half- 
dozen tried and helpful friends has something 
better than the wealth of the Rothschilds. 
- It takes a great soul to be a true friend, as 
Anna Robertson Brown tells us in that stimu- 
lating little book, What Is Worth While, 
which it will repay every Endeavorer to read. 

Let us not leave faith out. That is the 
crowning possession. To believe in God and 
Christ and in a spiritual order in this uni- 
verse and to retain that belief in spite of 
everything that induces doubt and question- 
ing—this is the thing to strive for, for when 
won faith is the jewel on which we can set 
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no price, ‘‘ Unto you which believe is the pre- 
ciousness.” 

Parallel verses; Prov. 2: 1-11; 15: 13-17; 19: 
17; 21; 20, 21; 22:1; Ps, 2: 8; Isa. 33:6; Ezek. 
44; 28; Matt. 13; 44-46; 19; 20-22; 1 Cor, 12: 31; 
13: 1-13; 2 Cor. 4: 6, 7, 16-18; 6: 4, 10; Col. 2: 
1-3; 3: 23, 24; 1 Tim. 6: 6, 7; Heb. 11: 24-26; 
13: 5,6; 1 Pet. 1: 1-11. 


<< 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
A CALIFORNIA SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The missionary work of our Sunday School 
Society reaches into places which would often 
otherwise be overlooked. The fields of its 
labors are sometimes small, but the results 
are not less precious in vital godliness and 
in Christian fellowship in communities than 
some more pretentious efforts. Superintendent 
Wirt of California illustrates this work effect- 
ively by an incident which he thus describes: 

“Yesterday a young friend drove me to the 
Liberty schoolhouse, five or six miles from 
Tulare, where, just two years ago, we planted 
a Sunday school. As it happened this was 
the second anniversary of the school’s organ- 
ization. 

“The Sunday school was in session as I en- 
tered, and I had a good opportunity to com- 
pare the surroundings with some of the city 
schools which I have recently visited. In the 
low patent seats were crowded ‘‘old men and 
babes, youths and maidens’ gay,’’ sixty-seven 
in all, and all intent upon the lesson, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was impossible to tell 
where the limits of one class ended and those 
of another began, 

‘* Seeing me enter, the white-haired old saint 
who has superintended the school faithfully 
and well these two years pitched a familiar 
hymn in a treble key, brought the session to a 
close and then gave me a cordial welcome. 
Then to the same company I endeavored to 
make their fellowship in the sisterhood of our 
150 mission Sunday schools real. Nor did I 
leave until an effort had been made to crys- 
tallize the good effect of these months of Bible 
study upon the hearts and lives of the scholars. 

‘“‘Tdo not know that there has been a sermon 
preached in the schoolhouse since the begin- 
ning of the Sunday school, but its influence 
did lead, not long ago, to the establishment of 
a weekly prayer meeting, which continues to 
be regularly and faithfully maintained. 

'“AgsT drove back to Tulare I could not but 
make a comparative estimate to myself This 
Sunday school has cost the society twenty- 
five dollars, and one of its missionaries a 
week’s time. On the other hand, 104 meetings 
for Bible study have been held, the gospel 
has been carried week by week into twenty- 
five homes, a band of praying men and women 
have been raised up or drawn together, a 
midweek service has been inaugurated, and 
the end is. not yet.” 

OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

Educational Work Mrs. F. E. Clark said, re- 
cently, that the traveler has only to compare 
the children in our mission schools with those 
who run wild in the streets to answer satis- 
factorily the question, ‘‘Do missions pay?” 
That the schools of the American Board are 
not places for mere intellectual development, 
a record of schools supported by the board in 
Japan from 1884 to 1890 bears witness. In 
1884 there were received into church member- 
ship from the schools seventy-three pupils; in 
1885, fifty ; in 1886, twenty-seven; in 1887, 106; 
in 1888, 164; in 1889, 230, and in 1890, 199. Un- 
doubtedly a large number of these scholars 
have become teachers and preachers. More 
and more missionaries are becoming convinced 
that it is easier to train up 100 children in the 
Christian faith than to convert 100 Hindu and 
Mohammedan adults. The man who, for ten 


_or tweaty years, devotes himself to the Chris- 


tian nurture of a company of children, has 
reason for expecting an abundant harvest of 
good results, ° 

Brighter Prospects for Ponape We learn from 
the Friend of Honolulu that peace and quiet- 
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ness prevail on Ponape under the new Span- 
ish governor, and that the prospect is good for 
resuming our work there. The native Chris- 
tians have met with no more interference from 
the Spaniards, and the present ruler does not 
seem inclined to oppose any useful and bene- 
ficialinstitutions. He is astrict prohibitionist, 
and is said to be ready when the right time 
comes to forbid all importation and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. A new church building 
was dedicated in September, about 300 people 
being present at the exercises. A new church 
building and a schoolhouse are soon to be 
erected upon the island of Mantes. The two 
day schools on Ponape are greatly in need of 
books and slates, as well as other school ap- 
pliances, and such gifts would be gratefully 
received. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Visitor from France New interest in evan- 
gelical work in France has been awakened 
in New England by the recent visit of Dr. 
C. E. Greig, who is at the head of the 
McAll Mission. He has spoken in Boston, 
Portland, Northampton and elsewhere. Dr. 
Greig is a man in the prime of life, with 
a pleasant face and a strong Scotch accent, 
for he, like his distinguished predecessor, is 
a native of Scotland. For fifteen years he 
has been connected with this mission, work- 
ing with Dr. McAll and receiving the hen- 
efit of his wisdom and _ experience, con- 
sequently, when the older gentleman relin- 
quished his position as leader a short time 
before his death, Dr. Greig was eminently 
fitted to take his place. He speaks in a pleas- 
ant manner of the progress of the kingdom in 
France, illustrating his methods of work by 
many an interesting incident drawn from his 
personal experience. These workers in Paris 
have the ear of the people to a remarkable 
extent, and many persons who will not com- 
promise themselves by going into a regular 
Protestant church are drawn into the unpre- 
tentious little salles. We hope the auxiliaries 
of the American McAll Association, which 
number more than seventy, will give this 
representative of a remarkable mission sub- 
stantial aid, as well as a hearty welcome. He 
will only remain a few weeks in this country. 


Tlissionaries as Speakers The cause of mis- 
sions needs not only to have its story written 
in an interesting manner with literary excel- 
lence but also thoughtful, fervent, graphic 
speakers, who shall appeal to the reasons and 
intellects, as well as the hearts and von- 
sciences, of their hearers. Dr. J. M. Buckley 
is right in saying we do not want from a re- 
turned missionary a dull lecture on the his 
tory of racial peculiarities and customs of the 
country where they live, dwelling at tedious 
length on their domestic manners, giving 
cook-book accounts of articles of diet, reeling 
off statistics which make no impression what- 
ever on his audience. Perhaps we expect too 
much from returned missionaries, perhaps 
some have no talent for public speaking, but 
we cannot blame our young people for their 
indifference and lack of interest in missions 
when the missionary address is so far below 
that of the politician or reformer. One young 
lady, after listening to such a lecture as de- 
scribed above, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, with my 
comparatively small knowledge and enthusi- 
asm I could have made a more telling speech 
than this man fresh from the field!’”’ Indirect 
contrast, however, was an address recently 
given by a young man who for five years has 
been working in China. He had something 
vital to say, which was just what his hearers 
wanted to know, and at the end of the evening 
more than one indifferent young man said, 
‘‘Tf all missionaries spoke like that I should 
feel an interest in missions.” 


— 


A number of copies of the Minutes of the 
National Council for 1889 are still in the hands 
of the secretary. Any one can secure a copy 
by sending ten cents for postage to Rev. H. L. 
Hazen, D. D., Congregational House, Boston. 
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Literature 


BOOK SALES IN GENERAL STORES. 

Much annoyance has been expressed by 
the regular book-dealers within a year or 
two because of the practice of selling books 
which has become common in many of the 
large establishments in which one can buy 
almost anything from a jewsharp to the 
complete furnishings of a house. This an- 
noyance certainly is natural. Such general 
stores not only sell volumes quite well 
printed, bound and illustrated but they also 
usually sell copies at cheaper rates than 
those of the regular book-stores. -This of 
course interferes everywhere in some de- 
gree, and sometimes seriously, with the reg- 
ular book trade. Competition usually is 
keen enough within any such branch of 
business and the uprising of outside rivals 
is no trifle to those concerned. 

But in the end the latter may reap a real 
and lasting benefit from the hardship which 
they now are experiencing. The sale of 
books in the general stores cannot fail to 
stimulate the habit of reading and enlarge 
the number of readers and thus to increase 
the market of the regular book-sellers. 
Most of those who buy books at the general 
stores probably have not been accustomed 
to patronize book-stores largely. Many of 
them have read very few books at all, depend- 
ing upon newspapers for their reading. But 
they now are becoming interested in books. 
They are realizing how wide and inviting is 
the field of intellectual enjoyment and profit 
which they never have fairly entered. , They 
are forming the habit of reading books and 
soon will begin to seek books of a character’ 
which only the book-stores proper supply. 
That which now seems to the regular book- 
sellers an unmitigated evil thus may prove 
to have been of a certain advantage to them: 

A question suggests itself, too, in this con- 
nection. Where do the general stores ob> 
tain the books which they offer to their 
patrons? Presumably they buy such books 
in large quantities and at low rates. Some 
may be purchased at occasional bankrupt 
sales but these cannot supply more than a 
small part of all. The publishing houses 
themselves must be the sources of supply in 
most cases and, as they are hardly likely to 
sell ordinarily at a loss, it is a fair presump- 
tion that they make some money, even if 
but little. At any rate they gain advantage 
in some practical form. They form a legit- 
imate and considerable portion of the book 
trade, and therefore it is not wholly a loser 
by the book sales of the general stores. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM JAY AND ABOLITION. 


Mr. Bayard Tuckerman’s biography of 
this eminent American makes specially 
prominent his services in behalf of the con- 
stitutional movement for the abolition of 
slavery. It affords a distinct and impress- 
ive picture of Judge Jay as a country gen- 
tleman, a scholar, a jurist, an author, a man 
of affairs and a Christian. But it makes its 
studies of him in these capacities tributary 
to its presentation of his anti-slavery con- 
victions and labors. Asa mere biography 
the volume is a gratifying success, and as a 
portrayal of important aspects of the long 
and severe conflict with the slave power in 
this country it possesses exceptional inter- 
est and value, because it deals with persons 
and facts which sometimes have failed to 
receive due attention and credit. 

Judge Jay was as loyal an abolitionist as 
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any of the leaders and devotees whose 
names are more familiar than his in connec- 
tion with the history of the cause. He 
made sacrifices for it deserving to be re- 
corded and honored as truly as theirs. But 
he possessed a more judicial nature, a more 
thoroughly trained intelligence and a firmer 
self-control than many of them, and, al- 
though as truly and intensely devoted to 
the common aim, he was less ready to adopt 


‘policies believed to involve the adoption of 


measures in themselves doubtful or actually 
objectionable, i. e., woman suffrage, because 
it was hoped by some that they would aid 
the slaves. The work in behalf of emanci- 
pation done by the: class of abolitionists 
represented fairly by Judge Jay often has 
been overlooked or even belittled by the ad- 
mirers of men of a more excitable and vocif- 
erous type. Many of these did noble servy- 
ice and their achievements must not be 
disregarded, but the influence of Judge 
Jay and others like him should have its 
just recognition as in these pages. Mr. 
Tuckerman has written spiritedly and there 
are several portraits and other illustrations 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50]. 


RELIGIOUS, 


Volume IV. in the American Church His- 
tory series is A History of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States [Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $2.50]. It is the work 
of Prof. H. E. Jacobs, of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia. It isa 
minutely learned and both explanatory and 


historical. account of Lutheranism in its © 


meaning, its varieties, its government, its 
missions, and its career, especially of course 
in this country. It will take a prominent 


-place among denominaticnal authorities and 


volumes of reference. A highly valuable 
bibliography of Lutheran literature is in- 
cluded. —— The Universalists also have 
brought out a denominational volume of 
much value to others as well as to them- 
selves. It is The Columbian Congress of the 
Universalist Church [Universalist Publishing 
House. $1.00] and it contains the papers 
and addresses at the Congress. Rev. Drs. 
Stephen Crane, E. H. Capen, A, A. Miner, 
G. H. Emerson, I. M. Atwood, G. L. Perin, 
J. M. Pullman, and others, twenty-five in 
all, contribute articles to the book, and it is 
a graphic statement of the principles and 
practices of modern Universalism, and will 
be appreciated as such. 

Mr. William Moodie in his Tools for Teach- 
ers [Thomas Whittaker. $2.00]—rather too 
comprehensive a title, by the way—has 
brought together some hundreds of anec- 
dotes, and other illustrations of many sorts, 
suitable for use in addressing Sunday 
schools, boys’ brigades, etc. Hehas gleaned 
in some quite thoroughly worked fields but 
has added a considerable number of com- 
paratively fresh stories and his book is one of 
the best of the sort, although wise speakers 
are careful not to use them too freely as 
they soon become so common that their con- 
tents do not remain fresh. This one is well 
classified and handsomely printed._—Rev. 
Charles Moinet, a London Presbyterian min- 
ister, is the author of The ‘‘ Good Cheer’ of 
Jesus Christ [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], a 
volume of the Preachers of the Age series. 
The book contains eleven sermons, which 
are sensible, manly presentations of Chris- 
tian truth in various aspects but in no re- 
spect remarkable for either substance or 
diction. If this series is meant to repre- 
sentthe average preaching of our times in 
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different denominations, such discourses as 
these are eminently proper to be included. 


But if it is intended to be understood as 


illustrating the work of the great modern 


preachers, either these discourses have been 


chosen by mistake or our English Presby- 
terian brethren lack men of the first rank 
in the pulpit. 

STORIES. 

The disposition to criticise theological 
conservatism has inspired numerous novels 
and it is the motive of The New Minister 
[A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00], by Kenneth 
Paul. There is an element of truth in the 
author’s portrayal of hostility to theologi- 
cal progress but not enough to justify his 
strong coloring without some intimation 
that the case described is exceptional. The 
book exhibits true power but insufficient 
familiarity with important facts and some- 
times a certain lack of a desirable sensitive- 
ness and delicacy of touch in handling its . 
The author is inclined to general- 
ize too freely and from insufficient premises. 
Such a minister as its hero would not often 
find the ruling sentiment in such a church 
to be as.here described. Such disregard of 
the welfare of operatives by manufacturers 
is no longer as common as is implied. Still 
more rare, if it ever exists at all, is the 
alleged meanness and tyranny of religious 
newspaper editors toward pastors. More- 
over most of the love-making in the story 
is somewhat stiff and unnatural. Neverthe- 
less the author has shown well how a min- 
ister may live down hostility and, which is 
harder, may conquer himself. With his 
apparent general belief in regard to theo- 
logical progress we also are in accord. 

A wide contrast is found in such a story 
as Paynton Jacks, Gentleman [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], by Marian Bower. It de- 
scribes the education, by an Englishman of 
the lowest social standing who has made a 
fortune, of his son to be a ‘‘gentleman”’ 
and the finally successful endeavor of the 
son to wina gently born bride. It is a de- 
cidedly vigorous and somewhat original 
story.— The Third Alarm [Brentano’s. 
$1.00], by J. L. Ford, is in the form of a 
story for boys pre-eminently but many older 
readers will enjoy it because it deals largely 
with the New York Fire Department and its 
work. It is wholesome and also exciting 
and is illustrated. 

We cannot help thinking Samantha at the’ 
Worlds Fair [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $250], 
by Marietta Holley—who calls herself ‘‘ Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife’’—rather tedious. We 
never have been able to regard this author’s 
style of wit as specially refined or even 
amusing and this is the least entertaining ~ 
book from her pen which we recall. The 
narrative is slow in movement, the drollery 
is heavy and the bad spelling is unnatural 
and often is bad in the wrong places. Some- 
times it is unintelligible, e. g., when people 
are said to ‘‘embark agin on a periongor,”’ 
whatever that may be. The illustrations 
are the best feature of the book, which is 
not saying much for them.— All who like 
stories of adventure which are exciting 
without being unhealthily sensational will 
enjoy The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], by C. S. Seeley, in 
which ingenious use is made of the ancient 


Mexican civilization and a sensible, whole- 


some spirit is evident in a tale which also be- 
comes repeatedly and exceedingly thrilling. - 
It is difficult to say just why one likes 
Apprentices to Destiny [Merrill & Baker. 
$1.00], by Lily B. Long, so much, but one 


/ 
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‘does like it. Perhaps because it is so un- 
pretending. It is mainly a study of some 
aspects of the labor-socialism subject and, 
without being notably profound, brilliant 
or suggestive, handles them in a wholesome 
‘and humane fashion which does one good. 
One or two minor characters are overdrawn 
‘but little harm is done.-——Martha Finley’s 
nineteenth Elsie book, Elsie at Ion [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25], is like the eighteen 
others in its general characteristics with 
enough new incidents to form a somewhat 
individual plot. We hardly need say more. 
In My Saturday Bird Class [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 30 cents} Margaret Miller tells of 
her experiences in the effort to interest 
¢hildren in the study of nature. She de- 
scribes them brightly and young readers 
will enjoy them and be led by them to 
observe and be kind to the birds. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


The Fortnightly [$4.50] offers an agree- 
‘able variety. X. writes intelligently about 
The Ireland of Tomorrow, making the point 
that it is of no use for England to expect 
the reconstruction of Ireland upon any ex- 
‘cept distinctively Irish lines. Coventry Pat- 
more thinks he has discovered a new poet, 
Mr. Francis Thompson, and tells what he 
believes about him. Miss A. A. Bulley dis- 
cusses The Employment of Women sensibly 
but without saying much which is new. 
Captain Gambier, R. N., in what is an- 
nounced as the special feature of the num- 
ber, argues, with considerable force, that 
the actual discoverer of America was Jean 
Cousin, who sailed up the Amazon in 1488. 
Professor Judd, F. R.S., takes as his theme 
Chemical Action of Marine Organisms. 
J.D. Bourchier writes appreciatively of the 
late Prince Alexander of Battenburg, and 
. B. Lanin’s article, to which we have 
referred editorially, on The Triple Alliance 
in Danger, is in our judgment the most 
‘significant of all. 

Professor Huxley’s paper in the Wine- 
teenth Century [$4.50] on Professor Tyndall 
will be read eagerly. It is of wide range 
and exceptional interest. The other most 
conspicuous contribution is Lord Egerton’s 
on the new Manchester Ship Canal. The 
importance of this great work whether 
viewed as a triumph of engineering skill 
or as a proof of rare commercial enterprise 
is equally great. It may alter permanently 
in some degree the course of British com- 
merce. Other noteworthy contributors are 
Sir Julius Vogel and J. P. Heseltine on The 
Scramble for Gold, the bimetallic coutro- 
versy inspiring their utterances; Rev. Dr. 
Jessop, who, in A Word for Our Cathedral 
System, approves qualifiedly and advocates 
some reforms; Dr. G. W. Steeves, who pro- 
poses a new scheme for Sanitary Insurance, 
and the King of Sweden and Norway, whose 
topic is Charles the Twelfth and the Cam- 
paign of 1712-13. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics de- 
votes large space to the present condition of 
the labor world. A.C. Stevens presents an 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Panic in 
the United States in 1893, which is a state- 
ment for future reference rather than a dis- 
cussion. Sidney Sherwood offers a clear 
and useful explanation of The Nature and 
Mechanism of Credit. CO. C. Closson, Jr., 
furnishes replies received from all parts of 
our country to a circular about The Unem- 
ployed in American Cities. The appendix 
also contains data on this point. Estimates 
of their number vary from 581,950 to 491,- 
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000, but it must be remembered that many 
who are out of work are quite able to take 
care of themselves until work is resumed, 
and need no aid. Other papers are D. I. 
Green’s on Pain-Cost and Opportunity-Cost, 
and W. B. Shaw’s on Social and Economic 
Legislation of the States in 1893. 

The Biblical World [$2.00] offers sugges- 
tions and discussions of value upon many 
points connected with Biblical Criticism and 
kindred subjects, and is ably conducted ;—— 
The Pulpit [$1.00] contains eight sermons 
in full by as many preachers and nothing 
else.——The Music Review contains Prof. 
W.S. Pratt’s paper on Religion and Music, 
read before the Parliament of Religions, and 
a useful variety of musical news and notes. 
—Lend a Hand [$2.00] gives space to In- 
dian matters, trade schools, and the poor 
and needy in general, and is wisely 2nd 
helpfully suggestive. The Pansy [$1.00] 
continues as bright and popular a juvenile 
publication as ever. 

Several of the distinctively literary pub- 
lications also await mention which they 
certainly deserve abundantly. The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly [$3.00], although primarily a 
trade journal and a very enterprising and 
sensible one, contains considerable news and 
is of large value in its way. The Literary 
World [$2.00] continues as a fortnightly and 
is not a trade publication but a comprehen- 
sive, bright and enlightening critical journal, 
full of interest and handsome typograph- 
ically—The Book Buyer [$1.00] in one 
sense is a monthly organ of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, but also abounds in general 
literary news and suggestions and reproduces 
many of the illustrations of the best new 
books. 

The Literary News [$1.00] contains less 
miscellaneous material but quotes book no- 
tices more extensively, furnishes helpful 
classified lists of new works, and also re- 
produces illustrations effectively. Book 
News [50 cents] is issued by John Wana- 
maker and covers somewhat the same gen- 
eral field, resembling the Book Buyer more 
than the Literary News and giving: some- 
what more room to literary letters.——The 
Bookman, sent out by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton of London, does the same work, 
and excellently, from an English point of 
view and we value it more highly with every 
issue. The Writer [$1.00] aims primarily 
to aid and guide young authors and con- 
tains many suggestions of importance to 
authors of considerable experience, as well 
as some more general matter. It serves a 
useful purpose. 

Biblia [$1.00] discusses The Egyptian 
Year, Where the Land of Goshen Was, The 
Moabite Stone, The Papyrus Prisse, etc., 
and contains the latest archeological news, 
especially from Egypt. The Silver Cross 
[$1.00] is full of short and bright contribu- 
tions many of which promote the interests 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons directly 
and all of which are suited to, promote a 
wholesome, useful and happy living. We 
like it and commend it. There seem to 
be about as many misstatements—not to use 
any stronger term—to the page in the edito- 
rial portion of The Truth [$1.00] as one often 
finds. The magazine seems to be intended 
to promote the work and influence of evan- 
gelists, but, if it makes any impression ‘at 
all upon the public, it will do them more 
harm than good. ) 

Education [$3.00] deals in a dignified, 
scholarly way with educational topics yet 
does not lack a sufficiently popular tone to 
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insure public interest. Such articles as 
those in this issue by Mlle. Marie Dugard 
on The Secondary Education of Girls in 
France, by Prof. H. S. Baker on The Un- 
conscious Element in Discipline, and by 
Prof. R. H. Holbrook on the question Is 
There a Science of Education? are of more 
than local or temporary value.-——Carleton 
College continues to be represented honor- 
ably and conspicuously by Popular Astron- 
omy [$2.50] which has some general and 
some technical contents, and quotes from 
Harper’s a sketch and portrait of E. E. 
Barnard. 

The Kindergarten News [50 cents] has a 
portrait and sketch of W. E. Sheldon, and 
a considerable variety of other material of 
appropriateness and interest. Prof. J. J. 
McCook, in The Charities Review [$1.00] 
writes enlighteningly about Tramps from 
personal investigations. Arnold White dis- 
cusses Immigration of Aliens. Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, Ph. D., describes A Visit to the 
Keller Institute in Denmark, and there is 
much miscellaneous but timely and appro- 
priate material.——A most interesting and 


, useful magazine published in the interests 


of the blind is The Mentor [$1.00], which we 
heartily commend both in itself and for the 
sake of its object. 

The Sanitarian [$4.00] is largely seientific 
and even technical in the language of its 
articles, and appeals primarily to medical 
men, students of hygiene, etc., but there 
is more or less in every number which is 
more popular in character. Mortality and 
Morbility Statistics and Hygiene of Cities 
and Water Service in Paris are the subjects 
of the two leading articles. The picture 
on the front cover of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Journal [$1.00] is almost enough to 
wreck a magazine. The contents of the 
issue are purely professional and are of 
solid value to medical men and women. 
Medicine as Practiced by the Lower Ani- 
mals, by R. E. Anderson, M. D., is the lead- 
ing paper.— The Phrenological Journal and 
Science of Health [$1.50] discusses many 
hygienic or medical topics and is flavored 
largely with phrenology. 


NOTES. 


— The Royal Scottish Academy elected 
eighteen new associates last year, and Sir 
George Reid, its president, and others have 
objected stoutly on the ground that no such 
large number of additions ought to be made 
in any one year, and that the result must be 
to transform the Academy into a mere society 
for exhibiting pictures. This seems reason- 
able. 

——A painting alleged to be by Raphael, 
a Reconciliation of Astronomy, Philosephy 
and Theology, is reported to exist at Swansea 
in Wales and to be worth $60,000, but the 
art world thus far receives the news coolly 
and demands proofs of its origin. 

—— Forgeries of the pictures of Franz Cour- 
tens and the drawings of Forain and Willette 
have been discovered, and on a somewhat 
large scale, in Paris. The forgers have been 
imprisoned, but, as the fabrications are very 
likely to be sent to this country for sale, 
American buyers should be on their guard 
against deception. 

—— The last words written for publication 
by the late Professor Tyndall were in response 
to a request from an American syndicate for a 
Christmas message to his American friends 
and ended thus: ‘‘I choose the nobler part of 
Emerson,when, after various disenchantments, 
he exclaims ‘I covet truth!’ The gladness of 
true heroism visits the heart of him who is 
really competent to say this.” 
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—— A recently published American pamph- 
let contained a libel upon an eminent lady. 
The authorities of the British Museum Library 
in London, in pursuance of their rule to obtain 
a copy of every volume published, so far as 
possible, secured a copy and placed it in the 
library where the public has access to it. 
They now are sued for uttering or circulating 
the alleged libel and the affair is likely to 
make a stir. Nobody, of course, suspects 
them of any evil intent but it is a grave 
question how far a public library may go in 
including books of objectionable character. 
Some libraries keep such books for consul- 
tation under proper precautions, and not for 
circulation, but there are objections to this 
course too. : 


— The report of Prof. Henry Drummond’s 
first eight lectures on the Evolution of Man, 
made up of the brief and authorized abstracts 
in the British Weekly, which an American 
publisher has issued is incomplete, unauthor- 
ized and published in violation of the courtesies 
of the trade. Messrs. James Pott & Co., of 
New York, are Professor Drummond’s author- 
ized publishers, but we understand that he 
purposely is delaying the publication of his 
lectures for the present. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A SYMPHONY OF THE SPIRIT. Compiled by G. §S. 
Merriam. pp.116. $1.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PEN- 
RHYN STANLEY. By R. E. Prothero, M.A., and 
Rey. G. G. Bradley, D. D. Two vols. pp. 536 and 
600. $8.00. 

THE HARLIEST LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Hill, B. D. pp. 379. $4.20. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

IN THE LAND OF CAVE AND CLIFF DWELLERS. 
Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. pp. 385. $1.25. 
THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. By J. C. Rickett. 

pp. 258. $1.00. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 


By J. Hamlyn 


By 


New York. 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. By J.O. Hobbes. pp. 159. 50 
cents. 

THE Gist OF Wuist. By C. E. Coffin. pp.100. 75 
cents. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 
pp. 281. $1.00. 
THE WESTMINSTER QUESTION Book: 1894, pp. 192. 
15 cents. 
Young Men’s Journal Press. 
THE LiGet OF LIFE. By G. 


By Alexander Whyte, D.D. 


Omaha, Neb. 
W. Ratekin, pp. 895." 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell. Praed. pp. 
319. 50 cents. 

A GRAY EYE OR So. 
cents. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 

PHILOSOPHY YF REALITY. By James McCosh, LL.D. 
pp.78. 75 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIANITY TO OTHER RELI- 
q@ions. By Rev. J. 8. Dennis, D.D. pp. 29. 15 
cents. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE PASSING OF AR- 

THUR. By Alfred Tennyson. pp.55. 12 cents. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 


By F. F. Moore. pp. 362. 50 


Can SucH THINGS BE? By Ambrose Bierce. pp. 
320. 50 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 


THE BIBLE TEACHER’S GUIDE, 
den, D.D. pp.160. 25 cents. 
THE BIBLE CATECHIST. By Rev. W.H. Gill, D.D. 


By James A. Wor- 


pp. 64. 15 cents. 
BURDENS. Hy Rey. O. A. Kingsbury, D.D. pp. 47. 
15 cents. 
Mrs. H. E. Kramer. Akron, O. 
ENTERTAINMENTS. By Mrs. H. E, Kramer. pp. 90. 
50 cents. 


Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE DISEASES OF PHRSONALITY. By Th. Ribot. 
pp. 157, 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 

October-December. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE. ; 

January. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—LEND A HAND 


—Mvsio REVIEW.—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. —SCHOOL 
REVIEW.—CHARBITIES REVIEW. 


February. CHAUTAUQUAN,— POPULAR SCIENCE.— 
W ORTHINGTON’S.—ART.— MISSIONARY REVIEW OF 
THE WORLD.— CASSELL’S.— HARPER’S.— KNEASS’ 
PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND. 


<p 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


George M. Allen, Pequabuck, Ct............... $10.00 
eR Fe GOM « i55(are's 02,0 05 ogo wiki ec nicerecraieeas ae 2.00 
KE. A. Stewart, Newport, V 4.00 
Mrs. E. B. Miles, Worcester...... 2.00 
J. E. Cushman, Los Angeles, C 2.00 
A. R. Pierce, Suffield, Ct.. 6.00 


A. L, Paige, Hanover, N. 
Mrs. C. E. Pancost, Bond Hall, 


Philadelphia.* 
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DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


ANDOVER.—On Wednesday evening Profes- 
sor Harris chose The Colleges as the subject 
for the weekly prayer meeting. On Thursday 
groups of students and professors met as usual 
during the forenoon and evening to consider 
and pray for the spiritual welfare of their re- 
spective colleges. Some of the groups had 
sent representatives back to the colleges. 
The afternvon service in Andover Chapel was 
fully attended by the students of Phillips 
Academy and of the seminary. Rev. Dr. E. L. 
Clark of Boston gave an address on A Work- 
ing Theory of Life. 

Professor Harris has been the seminary 
preacher for January, exchanging once with 
Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon. At the afternoon 
service on two Sundays he gave to the hun- 
dreds of academy boys, who form a part of 
the congregation, plain, effective talks on 
the Use of Spirituous Liquors and on Gam- 
bling, the latter including the betting so com- 
monly practiced in connection with athletic 
sports. 


Bownvoin.—In a college where a consider- 
able portion of the student body live within 
an hour’s ride of their homes, the omission of 
required exercises on a day following a regular 
half holiday inevitably leads many to leave 
town. Making allowance for this circum- 
stance, all the services at Bowdoin were well 
attended. They consisted of a prayer meet- 
ing conducted by the students in the morn- 
ing, a preaching service in the forenoon and a 
praise meeting in the evening, addressed by a 
recent graduate now preparing for the minis- 
try at Andover. The preacher of the day, Rev. 
O. W. Folsom of Bath, after touching upon the 
present need of the Congregational ministry 
for more college graduates, proceeded to make 
an earnest and convincing appeal for inten- 
sity of Christian life. 

An encouraging feature of the religious life 
among the undergraduates is an apparent in- 
crease of sympathy and connection with the 
activities of the local church. This was em- 
phasized by a large attendance of the students 
upon a social gathering in the chapel of the 
First Parish later in the evening of Thursday. 


DaRTMOUTH.—There was an unusual degree 
of anticipation of, and preparation for, the 
day at Dartmouth College. Circulars con- 
taining a statement of the religious work and 
condition of the college for the last year and 
soliciting prayers were sent by the Y.M.C.A. 
to the churches and the friends of the college. 
The preaching of President Tucker for the two 
previous Sundays delighted every one and 
filled the religious element with hopeful en- 
thusiasm. Large meetings in Bartlett Hall, 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, were ad- 
dressed by Professors Worthen and Wells, 
and were followed by a prayer meeting on 
Wednesday evening in which there was evi- 
dence of a cumulative interest. 

On Thursday a general meeting of the whole 
college was held in Bartlett Hall in the morn- 
ing, a general prayer meeting in the vestry of 
the college church in the afternoon, and a 
thrilling discourse was preached by President 
Tucker in Rollins Chapel in the evening. 
The different services were well attended and 
a high degree of general interest was mani- 
fested. Not for many years has there been 
evident among the most active Christian men 
such spirit of consecrated devotion to service. 
Extra meetings are to be continued. The col- 
lege church has voted to substitute Passion 
Week for the Week of Prayer, and that season 
is anticipated with much hopefulness. — 


AMHERST.—The view of the religious con- 
dition of Amherst College given in a recent 
number of the Congregationalist was well 
borne out by the deep interest manifested in 
all the services of the day of prayer. The 
morning “alumni” prayer meeting, which 
until last year was held in the small chapel, 
almost filled the main hall. Greetings from 
the alumni in the seminaries came by letter 
and were also brought in person from Andover 
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aud New Haven by Camp, ’89, and Thorp, ’91- 
Mr. C. M. Pratt, ’79, of Brooklyn made an 
effective statement of the place of spiritual 
Christianity in business pursuits, speaking 
from his own experience as a successful busi- 
ness man. Dr. Tyler, though no longer con- 
nected with the college, offered the closing 
prayer. 

In the afternoon Dr. MeKenzie preached 
from the text, ‘‘ Blessed are they who have 
not seen and yet have believed.” It was a 
powerful discourse. He was also heard at the 
evening prayer meeting. These services, with 
the class prayer meetings at noon, made a 
crowded day, but one not too crowded for the 
interest to be kept up to the end. The spir- 
itual life of the college cannot fail to have 
received a genuine uplift, and there is reason 
to hope that there will yet be fruit in con- 
versions. 

Wiuuiams.—After morning chapel Dr. J. H.. 
Denison, the former college pastor, addressed 
the officers and committees of the Y.M. C. A., 
and a meeting was held in the Congregational 
church at whith a report was made of the as- 
sociation’s work. Special neighborhood meet- 
ings have been held lately in six districts, re- 
sulting ina great increase of religious interest, 
and at Blackinton tweuty have professed con- 
version. Three successful classes for Bible 
study have been conducted by professors and 
two by students. The Sunday evening col- 
lege prayer meeting has had an average attend- 
ance of over sixty, and is aided by a student 
orchestra of seven pieces, Twelve hundred 
dollars, contributed by the students to mis- 
sions within the last two years, with what is 
to be collected this year, is to be devoted to 
the work of: Rev. Dr. Washburn, ’55, of the 
Madura Mission. W. B. Street, 92, has con- 
ducted special meetings for the students twice, 
and H. T. Pitkin of Union Seminary recently 
addressed the association in behalf of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, Several men 
signed the cards, and it was voted to send five 
delegates to the convention at Detroit. 

The principal college service was held in 
the chapel in the afternoon. Cordial letters 
were read from the alumni at Auburn, An- 
dover and Hartford Seminaries, and Rey. 
E. C. Moore of Providence preached on Inspi- 
rations. In the evening there was a special 
college prayer meeting, at which a letter was 
read from the Williams men at Yale Divinity 
School, and G. H. Flint, ’86, of the school, 
made a brief address. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY.—The day at 
Cleveland was observed with an interest sel- 
dom before known. In Adelbert College, be- 
sides the class prayer meetings, public sery- 
ices were conducted by Rev. H. M. Ladd, D. D., 
and a stirring address was given by Rey. C.'S. 
Mills on the consecration of learning, of power 
to the highest uses. Its effect upon the men 
was marked. The Y. M. C. A. was addressed 
in the evening by Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., who 
also gave a strong address to the students of 
the College for Women of the university. 


WELLS.—The observance of the day was. 
marked with more than usual interest and se- 
riousness. The morning devotional exercises 
were conducted by President Frisbee, and tke 
consciousness that this was the last time in 
which he would ever address them on a simi- 
lar occasion, with the same relations existing, 
made the service especially impressive. His 
resignation of the position he has so long and 
honorably held, to take effect at the close of 
the present college year, causes sincere regret, 
and calls forth from the alumne, as well as 
faculty and students, many expressions of 
hearty appreciation of the excellent work he 
has done for Wells. In the afternoon Rey. 
Henry Schlosser of Aurora conducted the de- 
votional services, and the address fo the 
students was given by Dr. James Riggs et 
Auburn. 

BrEREA.—The day was observed by a meet-. 
ing of all the students at 10.30 in the morn- 
ing, addressed by Treasurer P. D. Dodge, 
Prof, A. E. Todd and President Frost. In the 
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afternoon separate meetings were held by the 
classes. There is a good degree of religious 
interest; nearly three-fourths of the students 
in attendance are professing Christians. The 
Y. P.S. C. E. has an active membership of 
sixty-eight and Sunday schoo! work is carried 
on effectively at numerous points in the sur- 
rounding country. 


CuIcaGo SEMINARY.—Drs. Goodwin and No- 
ble took part in the services. Reports from 
different colleges were hopeful and interest- 
ing. With few exceptions the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. in these institutions has been 
productive of great good. Of the 70,000 stu- 
dents in these higher schools of learning, it 
was said by Professor Scott, the leader of the 
meeting, that about 40,000 are professing 
Christians. 

ELSEWHERE.—Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., 
was the preacher at Wellesley, and the serv- 
ices naturally were more than usually impres- 
sive, owing to the recent death of President 
Shafer.—At Lasell Seminary Rev. R. A. 
Hume and Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins 
were among the speakers.—The sermon to 
the Smith young women was preached by 
Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D.— Professor Beards- 
lee and Dr. E. B. Webb preached at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, and a novel and delightful ele- 
ment in the day was the presence of several 
students from Smith, who described the vari- 
ous kinds of Christian work carried on there. 


MT. HERMON IN MIDWINTER. 


A run into the country on a clear, crisp win- 
ter day, when the keen air makes the nerves 
tingle and the lavish sunshine from an un- 
clouded heaven acts as a moral tonic, is a 
great boon to the man who is chained to the 
city most of the time. Equally refreshing is 
it torub up against 350 bright, vigorous school- 
boys in the midst of the hard and abundant 
work which winter term brings. Few peo- 
ple realize what a place in the educational 
system of New England D. L. Moody’s Mt. 
Hermon School, now hardly ten years old, is 
already occupying. A current, but erroneous, 
notion is that this institution is a kind of 
reform school, a refuge for waifs and strays. 
Asa matter of fact, after some necessary ex- 
perimentation incidental to the beginnings of 
anything, it has reached the point where it 
will bear comparison with our older and 
better Known preparatory schools. Indeed, 
in football this last autumn it left Willis- 
ton Seminary and other Connecticut Valley 
schools and colleges considerably in the rear, 
It fits a dozen or fifteen men for college every 
year, besides graduating about as many more 
who go into business or some form of Chris- 
tian work. 

The school life is of a healthy, happy type. 
Athletics flourish. A creditable paper is pub- 
lished once in two weeks, and other things 
that interest young men when associated as 
students have proper recognition. Not much 
money is spent by the Mt. Hermon boys for 
horse hire and theaters. They play a fine 
game of football, but they do not find it 
necessary in order to support the team to bet 
or to act like rowdies when they visit other 
towns. Their religion is a restraining power 
at home, too. Said a member of the school 
the other day, ‘‘ I’ve been here three months 
and I haven’t heard an oath or a foul story.” 
One secret, perhaps, is that the men come 
there to work. Many have had a hard strug- 

- gle in their earlier years and appreciate the 
opportunity which Mr. Moody and his friends 
have given them of a year’s good schooling at 
the moderate cost of $100 a year. Thus the 

mission of Mt. Hermon to young men who 
would not probably be able to enter any other 

. school is being fulfilled, and that there are 
hosts of such in the land is shown by the fact 
that Principal Cutler always has in hand sey- 
eral hundred more applicants than can be 
accommodated even with frequent additions 


_ to the group of buildings and the force of | 


eachers, who now number about a score. 
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Officers selected from the ranks of the stu- 
dents aid in maintaining discipline. In fact, 
co-operation runs through all the school work. 
The boys wait on the table, help in the kit- 
chen and work on the farm. 

Religious instruction, as would naturally 
be the case in a school planted by Mr. Moody, 
is kept to the front. Mr. James McConaughy 
gives all his time to the teaching of the Bible, 
which has a place on the daily program. A 
vigorous Y. M. C. A. sustains through its rep- 
resentatives meetings at a half-dozen out- 
lying districts. The Day of Prayer last week 
brought together two attentive congregations 
trained to listen well and apparently ready to 
apply to themselves the truth heard, Over 
the river at Northfield Seminary the girls had 
the pleasure of hearing two stirring discourses 
from Rev. N. Boynton. So the beneficent 
work of these two schools goes on, and what 
with the conferences in the summer and the 
big student population the rest of the year, 
and Mr. Moody coming and going between his 
campaigns to see how the boys and girls are 
getting on, the inhabitants of this quiet old 
town on the Connecticut have a good deal to 
think about, to talk over and to rejoice in. 

H. A. B. 


News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Many reports of church benevolence which 
we receive are prefaced by the words, ‘‘ In 
spite of the hard times.”’ As the financial de- 
pression has been so widespread we cut out 
the clause, but there is abundant opportunity 
to read between the lines. 

In fact, most church news must be read in 
this way. A few lines concerning a revival; 
or a new chapel, or a debt removed, look very 
colorless in type, but often stand for a depth 
of heart experience and patient work that no 
type can tell. 

A pastor writes, ‘‘ Doubtless the Lord could 
make a better church than this, but doubt- 
less He never did.’’ We wonder how many 
churches can read this and feel a self-con- 
scious thrill. 

A pastor’s box by the church door where 
questions or requests for any service from the 
minister can be left is even better than the 
United States mail for some kinds of com- 
munication, as no intermediate party is con- 
cerned, 

Some of the twenty too many ministers who 
inquired in regard to the ‘‘four inviting 
fields’? may be interested in some of the 
Maine items. 

There is too little interest 
churches in the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
Many people who uphold the claims of home 
missions against foreign work seldom think 
of praying for the young people in the colleges 
of the land. 

Hot house methods do not result desirably 
in preparing young men for the ministry, and 
it is the extraordinary man who is fit to preach 
during his first year of seminary life. This 
does not mean that he must confine himself to 
the seminary, but that going out into the 
world as often as possible he shall go as an 
observer and learner and not as teacher. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. ‘ 

Special evangelistic services, held every evening 
for two weeks in Maverick Church Chapel, East 
Boston, resulted in a deep spiritual awakening in 
the community. The services were conducted by 
the pastor, C.S. Macfarland, assisted by Dr. Smith 
Baker of the mother church and by others. 


At the annual meeting of the Eliot Church, Rox- 
bury, interesting reports were read from twelve 


- different organizations, which indicated that this 


mother of churches is still bringing forth fruit in 
old age. Of the $4,719 contributed for benevolent 
objects, over $2,300 went to foreign missions. Prob- 
ably no other church of its size and financial 
ability has made a larger gift for missions. With 
the thirty-three additions during the year the pres- 
ent membership stands at 389. This is the twenty- 


among the 
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third year of Dr. B. F. Hamilton’s pastorate and 
the fifty-second of Dr. A. C. Thompson’s. 


Sunday being the fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of Dr. Arthur Little’s pastorate over the Second 
Church, Dorchester, he made it the opportunity 
to set forth reasons for gratitude and gratification 
on the part of pastor and people. During this time 
the membership has doubled and $100,000 have been 
raised, more than half of which went to benevolent 
causes. 

Massachusetts. 


A noteworthy feature of the annual meeting of 
the Eliot Church, Newton, was the roll-call of the 
625 members, twenty minutes being allotted for this 
exercise, which was only one of a number of inter- 
esting events during the evening. The roll-call be- 
gan with No. 8, who joined in 1845, and closed with 
No. 1,375, who joined Jan. 7, 1894. 


The past year has been one of the best in the his- 
tory of the West Newton church, forty-eight having 
been received to membership, thirty-two on con- 
fession. Benevolences were about $2,600, legacies 
$4,400, and home expenditures $5,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of $150 in the treasury. 

Kirk Street Church, Lowell, expresses its sympa- 
thy with its pastor, Dr. M. M. Dana, in the death of 
his son by voting him a two weeks’ vacation.—Rev. 
G. F. Kenngott of the First Church has given three 
illustrated lectures on Sunday evenings upon How 
the Other Half Lives. The pictures have proved of 
great interest in awakening sympathy for those in 
conditions of actual suffering, while pictures of va- 
rious city mission enterprises draw attention to the 
saving influences at work. Large audiences have 
been attracted. High Street Church held its an- 
nual roll-call meeting at a special service on Sunday 
afternoon, in order to accommodate the many who 
cannot get away from business for a week day even- 
ing. The meeting was most successful, the names 
being called in chronological order instead of alpha- 
betically. The income from pew rentals at this 
church for last year was the largest in the history of 
the church. Rev. C. W. Huntington is pastor. 


At the January meeting of the North Bristol Con- 
gregational Club, Taunton, Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell of Dorchester read a historical paper entitled 
A Chapter in New England Liberalism, dealing with 
the Baptist influence in early New England history. 
Rey. S. V. Cole was elected president, 


The First Church, Brockton, Rev. L. V. Price, 
pastor, was wholly destroyed by a fire that ravaged 
the city Jan. 24. The house was built forty years 
ago at a cost of $30,000. It was insured for $12,000. 
The evening following the fire a meeting was held 
to arrange for a place of meeting, and it is probable 
a new building will be erected soon. 


Piedmont Church, Worcester, has organized a 
Men’s Association, starting with nearly a hundred 
members. Meetings are to be held monthly.— 
The parish expenses of Plymouth Church last year 
were $12,051, with a balance of $198 in the treasury. 
Benevolences were $51,488, including $21,850 in lega- 
cies, $1,402 were given to foreign work, $3,638 for 
Christian education, $3,938 for city missions and 
kindred work. The Sunday school has 602 connected 
with it, an increase of 106. 


The North Church, Springfield, received forty-one 
members last year, and the average Sunday school 
attendance exceeded that of any of the twenty 
years previous. In his fifth anniversary sermon, 
Rev. F. B. Makepeace, the pastor, stated that 190 
had joined the church during that period, of whom 
seventy-nine came by confession. Land has been 
purchased for a parish house, and a fund for its 
erection started. A recently formed organization is 
the board of work. This is a large committee of 
men and women divided into sub-committees, which 
have specific duties. One sub-committee visits the 
sick, another finds employment for people out of 
work, a third lodging places for new comers in the 
city. The board meets regularly toapportion duties 
and to discuss plans. 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club con- 
sidered Woman’s Christian Work for Woman, Jan. 
24, at Springfield. The speakers were Misses Jordan 
of Smith College, Hall of Northfield Seminary, 
Blodgett of the Travelers’ Aid, President Mead of 
Mt. Holyoke and Dr. J. M. Plummer of the Talitha 
Cumi Home in Boston. The meeting was one of the 
largest and most enjoyable ever held. 


Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Rev. C. S. Brooks, 
pastor, received twenty-eight additions last year, 
twenty-three onconfession. Benevolences amounted 
te $1,951 and home expenses to $7,188. 

Rev. B. R. Hodgman has recently been re-elected, 
for his thirty-first year, as scribe of the Middlesex 
Union Ministerial Association. In his thirty years’ 
service he has missed but one meeting.. At the last 
meeting of the union he read a paper embodying 
reminiscences of his long service as scribe. 
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Maine. 

Rey. David Martyn of Cumberland Mills is giving 
his people a series of lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress. 
——Rey. J.S. Richards of Deer Isle has issued the 
Church Reporter, devoted to the interests of his 
parish. 


General Missionary Whittier is caring for the 
Island Falls church during the winter, and a good 
degree of interest prevails. The place for worsbip 
is too small for the Sunday services and there are 
preparations for building. This is made necessary 
by the sudden growth and prospects of the place 
from the coming of the new Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad. This church has been joined with Patten, 
eleven miles away, for years. The time has come to 
have a man at each place.—General Missionary 
Wilson speaks of a growing interest at Limington, 
where he has been laboring for the last month. 
A pastor is needed at this point. 


Bangor Seminary takes its midyear recess of two 
weeks, beginning with Jan. 26. Good work has been 
done in all the departments, the new English course 
under Professor Gilmore not falling behind the 
Others. The seminary was never better equipped; 
the number of students is larger than usual. Fewer 
of the men are supplying churches on Sunday, but 
this is to their advantage so far as progress in study 
is concerned. Those churches which have young 
men of their own in the seminary cannot do better 
than to aid them in some form, so that it may not 
be necessary for them to work Sundays that they 
may live during the week. Some churches do this, 
and their example ought to be followed. 


At a meeting of the Second Parish of Wells, it 
was unanimously voted not to accept the resignation 
of the pastor, Rev. H. W. Dowding. On account. of 
this action the pastor withdrew his resignation 
until April 1. 

State Street Church, Portland, entertained Cum- 
berland County Conference Jan. 24. The topics, Per- 
manent Enthusiasm in Christian Service and Read- 
ing, Other than the Bible, Promotive of Christian 
Activity and Christian Character, called forth able 
and stimulating addresses. Reports from the Maine 
Missionary Society were presented by Rey. BE. M. 
Cousins, the new field secretary. Rev. G.C. Wilson, 
missionary for Western Maine, preached the ser- 
mon. 


Rey. A. F. Dunnels of the Central Church, Bath, 
always makes a special adaptation of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges to the scholars of the city 
schools. Sometimes he holds a special service with 
an address to the scholars at the close of the after- 
noon session, while other years the young people are 
invited to the regular prayer meeting in the even- 
ing, the service being shaped with special reference 
to the temptations and opportunities of school life. 
This year the aim was to inspire zeal in their work 
by showing how education may be used for Christ. 


New Hampshire. 

Jan. 21 was the annual field day of foreign 
missions for the churches of Concord. In the ab- 
sence of the pastor, Rev. H. P. Dewey, on account 
of illness, Secretary C. H. Daniels, D.D., occupied 
the pulpit of the South Church, Rey. B.S. Hume 
spoke at the first Church and Rev. Henry Kingman 
at the West Church. In the afternoon a special 
union service of the Y. P.S.C.E. was held at the 
First Church and a union mass meeting at the South 
Church in the evening, at both of which the three 
speakers were present and made addresses. 


The Webster Memorial Chapel was dedicated, 
Jan. 23, at Hampton. Hon. C. B. Webster gave 
$1,500 of the $2,500 which the building cost in 
memory of his father, Rev. Josiah Webster, who 
was pastor from 1808 to 1837. The chapel is con- 
nected with the church building by a portico. 


Vermont. 


Rey. C. M. Lamson’s farewell services at the North 
Church, St. Johnsbury, last Sunday were affecting 
and full of tender memories. The theme of the 
morning sermon was Christ the Corner Stone, and 
during the delivery of the parting message to the 
church there was scarcely a dry eye in the house. 
In the evening there was a union service of all the 
churches, with the sermon by Dr. Lamson and spe- 
cial musical features. Col. Franklin Fairbanks, su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Egypt and the Holy Land in the 
chapel Jan. 30. ( 

Khode Island. 

The Moody campaign in Providence and vicinity, 
which began Jan. 2, closes this week. Last Sunday 
meetings were held, simultaneously, in Music Hall 
and the Westminster Theater, with Mr. H. M. Moore 
of Boston assisting. In the survey of the month’s 
efforts there ismych to blessGod for. The churches 
have been quickened and many reached who stood 
beyond the pale of the church’s influence. As on 
former occasions, it will doubtless be found that 
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the seed sown will in due course manifest itself. 
Not long ago one of our oldest and most esteemed 
brethren in the ministry remarked, ‘‘I haye in my 
church several excellent members who trace their 
conversion under God to Mr. Moody’s ministrations 
here some twenty years ago.’ Mr. Moody’s next 
campaign is to be in Washington éarly in February, 
concerning which a Providence editor quaintly 
writes, ‘‘ He knows where the Lord needs him.” 


The annual meeting of the Pawtucket church, 
Rey. Alexander McGregor, pastor, was held Jan. 25. 
From the statement printed and distributed, with 
the annual church airectory, that evening it ap- 
pears that in every way the year has been the most 
fruitful in the church’s experience—forty-nine ad- 
ditions to the membership, marked increase in the 
attendance.upon divine worship, with nigh $6,000 
raised for Christian work at home and abroad and 
the year’s resources of the society amounting to 
$16,181. ‘ 


The board of directors of the Rhode Island H. 
M.S. met, Jan. 24, to adjust its appropriations to 
the new arrangement materialized in the January 
convention of the parent society. Retrenchment 
was the order of tlfe day. 


Connecticut. 


The church in Redding, Rev. C. F. Luther, pastor, 
rededicated its house of worship Jan. 21. The re- 
modeling has been going on since September, and 
the church now rejoices in a beautiful, modern 
house, having expended $2,500 in repairing and 
building a Sunday school room. The church is ac- 
tive and interest ia Christian work is manifest. The 
Endeayor Society conducts the Sunday evening 
service. 


Thirty persons united with the Shelton church, 
Rey. L. M. Keneston, pastor, Jan. 21, making the 
number of accessions sixty-two since May I, 1893. 


The Third Church, Torrington, numbers 423, a net 
gain of nine. The Sunday school has an enrollment 
of 400,a gain of fifty in the primary department. 


The new house of worsbip of the church in Broad 
Brook, Rev. D. E. Jones, pastor, built to replace the 
one burned last February, was dedicated Jan. 24. 
A service considering the various relations of the 
Christian Church was held the same day. The new 
house is of tasteful design, well furnished with 
modern conveniences for church work and cost about 
$13,000.+ ; 5 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


An unusually large number attended the January 
meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational Club to 
hear a discussion of The Problem of the Winter— 
the Poor in Our Cities. Dr. Stanton Coit argued 
that cities should begin public works and relieve 
distress by giving employment. Mr. A. T. White, 
the new city works commissioner, who probably 
has done more for the laboring classes of Brooklyn 
than any man of his age and has had wide experi- 
ence in helping the poor, feared that it would de- 
moralize the working classes to feel they could com- 
pel the municipality to give them work when none 
was available elsewhere. He believed more effort 
should be made in good times to cultivate thrifty 
habits among the poor, and that the strain of the 
present crisis could best be met, not by charitable 
organizations and city yovernments, but by personal 
efforts. Miss Jane E. Robbins, M. D., of the College 
Settlement in New York, graphically described the 
suffering and defended the character of the unem- 
ployed. Mr. A. W. Milbury spoke of the Industrial 
Christian Alliance. The club, on motion of Dr. 
Storrs, appropriated $250 for relief of the poor. 
Since its last meeting occurred the death of the 
president, T. J. Tilney. For many years he was a 
leading spirit in Plymouth Church, and recently ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Central Church 
Sunday school, which already had felt the impulse 
of his earnest personality. Appropriate resolutions 
were adopted. 


Good Will Church, Syracuse, is feeling the effect 
of the coming of Rey. H. N. Kinney. There has 
been a thorough canyass of the parish, the organiza- 
tion of a senior Christian Endeavor Society, a 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, a young ladies’ 
Cumi Club, and one of the latest organizations 
is the Men’s Sunday Evening Service Club, through 
whose efforts the church is filled each evening. 
During the Week of Prayer every afternoon a 
cottage meeting was held in different districts 
in the homes of aged members of the congrega- 
tion.—The second of the Congregational union 
sociables was held, Jan. 26, with the Good Will 
Chureh, Two hundred were present, representing 
the six churches ef the city. 


Pennsylvania. 
Dr, C. C. Creegan of the A. B. C. F, M. and Dr. 


W.A. Dunean of the C.S.S. and P. S. are holding 
missionary rallies in the States. The meetings are 
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largely attended and of great interest. This is the 

first attempt to unite a foreign with a home society 

in such meetings and the results are excellent. ~ 
THE SOUTH. 

Miss Virginia Dox of the A. E.S. has just closed 
ten days profitable work among the churches of 
Washington and Baltimore. She has kept about 
fifteen engagements to the satisfaction of all who 
have heard her. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The West Church, Akron, Rev. J. L. Davies, pas- 
tor, less than six years old, has 293 members and 
closed the year without debt. Contributions for 
benevolences the past year show an increase of $133- 
over the previous year. Starting witha membership 
of seventy it has never drawn on any outside source: 
for aid, and has built a neat chapel. The Sunday 
school averages 278, and the rooms are already too 
small.—The First Church has just closed a success- 
ful series of evangelistic meetings under the leader- 
ship of Evangelists Read and Chafer, over fifty be— 
ing received to the church as a result.—Arlington 
Street Church seems to have had a new impetus 
given it by its new pastor, Rev. J. H. Slaney. Its 
Sunday school and congregation have materially 
increased. 


Yhe church in Freedom has repaired and refur- 
nished its building and purchased a new organ. 


On a recent Wednesday evening the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip took charge of the social at. 
the Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, and sent out nearly 
300 invitations to young men,a large number of 
whom they have sought out in the church services, 
men who are new comers and strangers. A large 
number responded. A feature of the occasion was 
the presentation of a roll-top desk to the pastor, 
Rey. C.S. Mills. 

illinois. 

The church at Kewanee dedicated, Jan. 7, its new 
house of worship, costing $22,000, free of debt. Dr. 
Richard Edwards, father of the pastor, Rey. N. T. 
Edwards, made an address, and two former pastors, 
Dr. James Tompkins and Dr.A. N. Hitchcock, took 
part in the exercises. The exterior of the building 
is of Indiana sandstone and pressed brick and the 
interior finishing of cypress. A fund for a new 
organ is being raised. 


The benevolences for 1893 of the New England 
Church, Chicago,. Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., pastor, 
were $41,520. 

The benevolent contributions of the First Church, 
Galesburg, Rev. H. A. Bushnell, pastor, were $4,891, 
and home expenditures $3,360, the total being a gain. 
of $2,740 over the previous year. 


Unusual interest developed during the Week of 
Prayer in Port Byron, Rey. R. W. Newlands, pastor, 
resulting in over twenty inquirers, some of them 
persons who had not entered church doors for years. 
—Evangelist L. P. Rowland conducted union sery- 
ices in Naperville, where the Evangelical Associa- 
tion College is located. The immediate results for 
the church were the accession of more than thirty 
members. 


The Glen Ellyn church, which so recently dedi- 
cated a new building, has just closed a series of 
fruitful union meetings. The church is now under 
the care of a student pastor, J. S. Rood.—After 
profitable special services in Buda and Atkinson, 
Evangelist W. H. Chandler is conducting services 
in a rural neighborhood in Henry County eight 
mites from a railroad station. In this neighborhood 
within a radius of three miles there are five church 
buildings, in only one of which there is regular 
service. ; 


North Aurora has been visited by a revival, in 
which the pastor was assisted by Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers.— The First Church, Wheaton, shows healthful 
growth. The average amount raised last year was 
$23 per member, two-sevenths of which were for 
beneticence. 

Indiana. 

At the last meeting of the Indianapolis Congrega- 
tional Club Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago Univer- 
sity made an address on the Problem of the Unem- 
ployed. 


The pastor of the Swedish mission church at 
South Bend, Rev. L. G. Johnson, formerly a student 
at Chicago Theological Seminary, has gathered a 
Swedish congregation in Elkhart and preaches 
there each Wednesday night. All the churches in 
Elkbart united during the Week of Prayer, and the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches have 
since continued in union meetings, Rey. F. E. Knopt 
alternating with the Presbyterian pastor in preach- 
ing. The interest and attendance indicate substan- 
tial results. 


Cardonia church has enjoyed a revival. Rev. 
James Hayes, the coal mine missionary, conducted 
the meetings. Of the sixteen additions ten were 
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‘baptized. A Y.P.S.C.E. has been organized with 
thirty-three active members. The Sunday school, 
which was formerly “union,” has become Congre- 
gational. Work is very dull in the mines and hun- 
dreds of miners are in straighteoed circumstances. 
——Special meetings at Liber have been held by 
Rey. H. E. Moon, assisted by Rev. George Hindley. 


Michigan. 

Since Rey. H. A. Shearer began his pastorate at Kal- 
ikaska last August there have been twenty-two ad- 
ditions, fifteen as the result of three weeks’ special 
meetings. 


Rey. Thomas Chalmers, who has recently accepted 
the unanimous call to the church at Port Huron, 
comes from the Disciples, having withdrawn from 
that body owing to dissatisfaction with its doctrinal 
standards. His last Disciple pastorate was in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. The church begins the year with stead- 
ily growing congregations. 

Park Church, Grand Rapids, has added to its long 
list of charities the support of a missionary in a 
foreign field. 


Pilgrim Church, Lansing, has a new organ, the 
gift of the men of the congregation not members of 
the church. It has recently secured, free of incum- 
‘brance, a choice corner lot on which its permanent 
edifice is ere long to be erected. . 


Wisconsin. 

The First Church, Racine, Rev. Charles Percival, 
pastor, last year pledged $500 more for its support 
than in 1892, and forty-nine members were added. 
“The Sunday school reached the enrollment of 467, 
-and twenty-seven from the school united with the 
church. 


The Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee, Rev. G.H. 

‘Ide, D. D., pastor, received 118 to membership during 

_ the past year, eighty-five on confession, making a net 

gain of 103. Itis the largest increase in the history 

-of the church. The contributions amounted to over 
$8,000. 


The year just ended has been one of progress in 
all departments of the church in Appleton, Rev. 
John Faville, pastor; 118 have been added to the 
membership, 108 on confession. The total member- 
ship is 532. The benevolences aggregated $1,929, 
The Sunday school attendance averaged 472 from an 
-enrollment of 708. Three prosperous mission schools 
have been sustained. At the beginning of Mr. Fa- 
ville’s pastorate there were 371 members and 370 
have been added since, averaging over forty-six per 
year for the eight years. No communion season 
has passed in that time without admissions to the 
church. The Sunday evening club of 377 members 
continues with unabated interest and attendance, 
-and has become a potent factor in the general 


-church work. 
THE WEST. 


Missouri. 


Rey. C. §. Sargent began work with Central 
“Church, St. Louis, Jan. 21, receiving a hearty wel- 
come from the people and finding the largest con- 
gregation in the history of the church.—Rev. Solo- 
mon Arnquist, pastor of the Swedish church, is 
holding neighborhood meetings in every part of the 
city to reach the Swedes, who are widely scattered. 
—Hyde Park church has let the contract for its 
new building, the auditorium on the second floor 
to be finished at once, the basement and Sunday 
“School rooms to be left unfinished for a time. 


Iowa. 


Jan. 21 was a memorable day at Grinnell. Mr. W. 
‘T. Stead of the Review of Reviews occupied the pul- 
pit morning and evening, and spoke to the students 
-of Iowa College in theafternoon. The evening sery- 
ice continued until half-past ten o’clock. 


The First Church, Sioux City, has had an un- 
requaled year. The additions were 121, making a 
present membership of 467. The benevolence was 
$1,057 and home expenditures $8,117. The Bible 
school numbers 335. A Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
recently organized, has largely increased the even- 
‘ing attendance. The pastor, Dr. M. W. Darling, re- 
cently preached a forceful sermon on the subject, 
What Can Be Done to Secure Better City Govern- 
ment? 


The church in Tabor received last year fifty-two 
additions, twenty-eight on confession. The present 
membership 1s 450; benevolences were over $800. 
It has been yoted to add $300 to the salary of the 
pastor, Rev.J.W, Cowan. The plan of apportioning 
yseats by lot to all subscribers to church expense, 
without regard to the amount subscribed, is contin- 
‘ued for another year. 


Recent ingatherings at Mitchellville, Red Oak and 
Rockwell followed special meetings. At Mitchell- 
“ville and Rockwell the pastors, Rey. H. C. Rosen- 
berger and Rev. D. G. Youker, were their own eyan- 
gelists. At Red Oak the meetings were. conducted 
dy Evangelist C. W. Merrill. In 1893 this church, 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 8” 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The House of Our God 


I& The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed) 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.— Praise ye the Lord, 

Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, 
In the courts of the house of our God. 


PropLe.—I will praise the Lord with my whole heart, 
In the assembly of the upright, and in the congregation. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps, 134: 1, 2; 5: 7; 118: 20, 19. 


RESPONSE. (This may be omitted when so desired.] 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 

Be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 
HYSIN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Unto thy temple Lord we come.—DUKE STREET. 


I love the habitation of thy house, the place where thy glory dwelleth. 


MINISTER.— How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 


PropLe.— My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are be: in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 84: 3-12; 48: 2, 8, 18, 14.3 


ANTHETD1. (Choir.] [‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings” (Spohr), is suggested as a suitable selection.] 
*[(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
* Lord of the worlds above.—LISCHER. 


We will not forsake the house of our God. 


MINISTER.—What shall I render unto the Lord 
For all his benefits toward me? 


Propie.—I will take the cup of salvation, 
And call upon the name of the Lord. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in ee in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 116: 18, 19; 65: 1, 2, 4; 95: 6, 7; 96: 6-9.) 


CHANT. 
1. I was glad when my companions | said unto | me|| Come, it | is our | holy | day ; 
2. Let us go into the house | of the | Lord ||let us| take sweet | counsel to | gether ; 
3. Let our feet stand with | in his | gates || and heart and voice give | thanks | unto | him. 
4. Blessed be the temple hallowed | by his | name || pray for | peace with | in its | walls. 
5. Peace to young and old that | enter | there || peace to every soul a | biding | there | in. 
6. For friends and brethren’s sake, I will never | cease to | say || Peace | be with | 
in thee! 
7. O house of the | Lord’s Price | peace be to | them that | love | thee! 
8. If I for | get | thee || may my right | hand for | get its | cunning. 
[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Matt. 18:. 20; Heb. 10: 24; Eph. 5: 19; Ps. 99: 5; 93: 5; Hab. 2: 20; 1 Kings 8: 
27-29; Isa. 57: 15; 1 Cor. 3: 16; Rev. 21: 3. 
HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.] A 
God is in his holy temple.—SIcILy. 


( When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 


MINISTER.— Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come in, 


Propie.— Who is this King of Glory? 
The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. 
PRAYER. 


( Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir, ] 


{By the minister. ]} 


Wherewith, shall we come before the Lord. 


MINISTER. — 


ProrLe.— Wherewith shall we come before the Lord and bow ourselves before 
the most high God. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Micah 6: 8; Ps. 51: 17; 15: 1, 2; 24: 3, 4.) ‘ 


HYMN. 


Draw nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto you. 


(\@- The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Lord, what offering shall we bring?— HORTON. 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM. [Choir.] (“O be joyful in the Gora all ye lands,” is suggested as a suitable selection.] 
*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.] 
*O Lord, where’er thy people meet.— FEDERAL STREET. 


ADDRESS OR SERIION. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
MINISTER.—I went with the throng, 
I went with them to the house of God. 


PropLe.—With the voice of joy and praise, 
With a multitude keeping holyday. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in ‘full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 55: 14; 63: 2; 48: 9; 63: 3, 4; 42: 8.) 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene - 
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HYMN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Again, as evening’s shadow falls -— HURSLEY. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


[A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer may be said by the minister.) 


(> The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

O thou eternal God of power and majesty incomprehensible, whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain, thou who hast no need of temples builded by men’s hands 
that thou shouldest dwell therein, we thank thee that remembering the need of thy 
children, thou hast been pleased to especially reveal thyself unto them in the houses 
called by thy name. Thou art the Spirit of all life and love, thou art everywhere in 
heaven; in earth, in the hearts of men, yet thy spiritual presence in the sanctuary is 
dear unto us, and we thank thee that thou dost bestow peculiar blessings upon thy 


worshiping congregations. 
our church homes we bless thy name. 


For all the hallowed associations and sweet memories of 
For their power to connect us with the holy 


fellowship and Christlike endeavor of the past, for their constant witness to the divine 


life present in our midst we thank thee. 


Grant unto us now in this holy place that, 


having worshiped thee with sincere and humble hearts, we may feel our sins forgiven, 


our sorrows shared, our joys purified, our courage renewed, our faith confirmed. 


the name of Christ we pray. 


In 


Now may the blessing of God be upon us; and may he preserve our going out 


and our coming in, from this time forth, even forever more. 


Amen, 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


and music printed in full. 
one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
of Thy Youth; 8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; 
The Congregationalist Services are isswed semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
3. Christmastide ; 
5. The Forgiveness of Sins ; 
The House of Our God; 
11. The Homeland ; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday ; 


t-page pamphlet, with hymns 
less than 100 copies, 


4. The New Year; 5-8. 
6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
9. Passiontide; 10. Haster; Nos. 11-13. 
12. Humility; 18. God in Nature; 
16. National. Address all 


orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Rey. E. C. Moulton, pastor, gave to beneyvolences 
$1,010 and paid for home expenses $2,530. 


Special meetings are in progress at Milford, Og- 
den, Green Island, Fontanelle and Riceville. Con- 
versions daily are reported from Milford and Ogden. 
Rey. D. E. Skinner is assisting the Milford pastor, 
Rey. Arthur Weatherly, and Evangelist N. L. Pack- 
ard is leading in union services at Ogden. Eyvan- 
gelist Tillitt is at Green Island and Evangelist 
Smead at Fontanelle. At Riceville the pastor, Rev. 
L.M. Pierce, has the assistance of Rey. B. eae John 
of Des Moines. 


Rev. L. R. Fitch of Oeheyedan has resignen Dur- 
ing his pastorate of three years twenty-five have 
been added to the membership and a beautiful 
house of worship costing $2,000 has béen built and 
paid for. 

Minnesota. 

The church of thirty members organized at Moor- 
head, Jan. 23, is supported by the best business and 
professional men of the place, has already raised 
enough money to pay its expenses for the year, will 
ask no aid of the H. M.S.and starts with prospect 
of large usefulness. The normal school for North- 
western Minnesota is in this town. 


The church of fifteen members organized at Ran- 
dall, Jan. 22, is the result of revival meetings held 
by Rev: G. F. Morton, who will supply it in connec- 
tion with his other points. He rides about forty 
miles to make the circuit of his field. 


PACIFICO COAST. 
California. 


Three hundred and thirty-five have been added to 
Pilgrim Church, Pomona, during the five and a half 
years in which Rev. L. H. Frary has been pastor, 
about one-quarter coming onconfession. The beney- 
olent contributions of the past year were $1,707, the 
largest.in the history of the church. During the 
year the seating capacity of the house of worship 
has been doubled at an expense of $3,600. A Mexi- 
can Sunday school of twenty-four members is sus- 
tained. This church has never held special evangel- 
istic services nor employed outside help. 


A children’s choir for the morning service and a 
sermonette for the children in the Third Church, 
Los Angeles, secure the attendance of many little 
ones after the Sunday school. * . 


In National City Sunday school attendance has 
nearly doubled, owing to earnest and wisely directed 
efforts. The lecture-room is now too small and the 
main auditorium is thrown open. 


Evangelist Smith, after successful meetings in 
various parts of the State, begins a series in the 
First Church, San Francisco.—Reyv. W. D. Wil- 
liams, D.D., pastor of Plymouth Church, is giving 
a series of Sunday evening discourses entitled Half- 


Hours with First Things. The First Man, The First 
Sin, The First Altar are among the subjects.—— 
Pastor R. H. Sink of Stockton announces a second 
series of lectures on the Orient. 


The Bay Association, for years holding the cre- 
dentials of the brethren about the bay, is relin- 
quishing that function to the Bay Conference as 
being representative of the churches. In continu- 
ing its existence the association will aim solely at 
fellowship and mutual edification. 


Sunday School Missionary Rev. W. H. Cooke con- 
ducted a two days’ institute at Murphy’s, following 
the same with revival services for a fortnight. 
Nearly twenty cards were signed. 


Oregon. 

The Albany church, Rev. W. A. Trow, pastor, has 
given more than six times as much for benevyolences 
in the past year as in 1892. The boys’ club is just 
starting on its second year and debates have been 
instituted which enlist much interest. 


Rey. D. VY. Poling of Independence church closed 
three weeks’ special meetings Jan. 7, Superintendent 
Clapp assisting. As a result eighteen united with 
the church. 


From October, 1892, to Dec. 21, 1893, the number of 
members of the Salem church was reduced from 
420 to 244, by death, discipline and dismission, 
seventy-six in one body going out recently as a 
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result of the withdrawal by Willamette Local Asso- 
ciation of fellowship from Rev. C. L. Corwin, who 
had been pastor. The church is now in good con- 
dition, under the leadership of Rey. 8. M. Freeland. 


Washington. 


The Kalama church has been somewhat strength- 
ened by special union meetings with conversions.— 
The meetings in Port Angeles, Rev. Jonas Bushell, 
pastor, have grown in interest and power, and there 
have been conversions. Rev. Richard Bushell of 
Christopher has-been helping in these meetings. 


The church in Endicott has taken on new life 
under the pastoral care of Miss Kirkland, formerly 
of Vermont. Special meetings with good results 
have been held with this church, Rey. T. W. Wal- 
ters assisting.—Rev. G. H. Lee of Taylor Church, 
Seattle, is helping Rey. William Butler of Port 
Gamble in specia] meetings with his church. 


Ir Pays.—It pays to read the papers, especially 
your own family paper, for often in this way good 
business opportunities are brought to your atten- 
tion. For instance, B. F. Johnson & Co.of Rich- 
mond, Va., are now advertising, offering paying 
positions to parties who engage with them, devoting 
all or any part of their time to their business inter- 
ests. It might pay you to write to them. 


LIFE is. misery to many people who have ‘Bie taint 
of scrofula in their blood. The agonies caused by the 
dreadful running sores and other manifestations of this 
disease are beyond description. There is no other rem- 
edy equalto Hood’s Sarsaparilla for scrofula, salt rheum 
and every form of blood disease. It is reasonably sure 
to benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


HoopD’s PiLLs cure all liver ills. 


Had the Grip Twice 


Prostrated, Health Broken 
Down, Night Sweats, Etc. 


Gained Rapidly on Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘‘My husband had the grip twice, and the 
second attack left him in a prostrated con- 
dition, health-tone very low, very weak, 
and with no appetite, and did not gain 
strength. When he slept he would have 
such prespirations that his clothing would 
be wringing wet and his flesh very cold. 
I proposed that he should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it did him good. He is 
now taking his sixth bottle; has no night 
sweats, has a good appetite, has gained 
rapidly in strength, and has not felt so 


9 sae is 
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well in years. We shall always recom- 


mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ Mrs. L. S. 
HaustTeaD, Ray, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 


| iousness, sick headache, indigestion, etc. 


11 ADJECTIVES. 


You have come down into 1894 as one of the 
few persons who haye not yet taken advantage 
of the low prices on Architectural Bedsteads, 
and hence do not know the blessings of a light, 
clean, beautiful bed. 

Time was once when the price of a Brass 
Bedstead made it almost prohibitive; but within 
a year has come the advent of these architectual 
frames of decorative iron, finished in enameled 
ivory white, and completely mounted in burn- 


ished brass. 
It makes a beautiful bedstead. Run. over the 11 adjectives that describe it— 
light, strong, tubular, ventilated, neat, clean, portable, convenient, beautiful, enduring, 


low-priced. 


The pattern here shown is offered this month at only $6.75. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


2-cent stamps. 


Sent to any address on receipt of five 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The mercantile agencies continue to report 
improvement in the trade outlook at many 
important centers. It is a fact that in and 
about Boston many merchants are receiving a 
fair amount of orders for the season, more 
especially in the way of staple goods. Manu- 
factories are resuming, but generally on re- 
duced wages, reductions recently reported 
averaging about 14 per cent. Railroad earn- 
ings reflect a better movement of merchandise 
since the middle of January in comparison 
with last year’s movement, although traffic a 
year ago was much interrupted by bad weather. 

On the other hand, bank clearings continue 
to show very heavy shrinkages. For the week 
ending Jan. 20 the clearings of all the report- 
ing cities, covering the whole country, showed 
a decrease of 37 per cent., compared with the 
figures of the corresponding week of 1893. 
And for the week ending Jan. 27 the in- 
dicated shrinkage is full as large. Nor do 
the bank statements at the principal cities 
reflect any actual improvement as yet in the 
volume of trade. Reserves of cash increase 
week by week, while bank loans decrease 
or hold stationary. Again, the import trade 
As very light, averaging perhaps 60 per cent. 
only of that of a year ago. 

It is difficult to draw any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the tendency of trade. Perhaps 
it is safe to conclude that there is at least no 
loss of ground recently made. It may be the 
tide has turned for the better, either that or 
the country is at a standstill. 

Washington continues to hold the attention 
of the whole country. Unquestionably, if 
Congress would attack financial and tariff 
problems in earnest fairness, the country 
would soon start upon a career of improve- 
ment. Changes in rate of protection would 
mean readjustment of business in many ways, 
but the process of readjustment would not 
take long with affairs in their present shape. 
If the national treasury could be made strong, 
with some assurance of no further meddling, 
the country would soon feel the benefits of 
reviving enterprise. 

A drop in the price of silver during the past 
week emphasizes the disturbance which a 
change in the price of that metal makes in 
the international trade of a large part of the 
world. The wheat markets feel the changes 
in the silver market quite closely. The im- 
ports of such a country as Mexico are imme- 
diately restricted by a dropin silver. In the 
long run this silver market may work much 
havoc with the whole scale of prices of com- 
modities. Perhaps the decline in silver bas 
more to do with this current depression than 
we care to admit. 


—— 


AN APPEAL FOR THE A. M. A. 


To the Friends of the American Missionary 
Association: The American Missionary Association 
does the work of the Congregational churches for 
seven millions of negroes, for two millions of moun- 
tain whites and for the Indians of the West and 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast. This isa vast and 
needy field. The association is now in embarrass- 
ing straits. For the first time in many years it is 
seriously in debt. This debt, as stated at the an- 
nual meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
doubled at the end of a year. The work of the asso- 
ciation is of incalculable importance. It includes 
the support of churches, schools, colleges aud vari- 
ous Other forms of mission work; it is the greatest 
work done for the negroes of the South by any reli- 
gious body in the country. 

-— The association has pared down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinct- 
ively the trust of the chtirches as any of their 
enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the annual meeting held at Elgin, Ill., to cousider 
the exigency of the association. We accordingly 
call upon the churches to take the missions of the 
association anew to their hearts, and we recom- 
mend Sunday, Feb. 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a 
day in all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the association and for 
special and additional collections to cancel the 
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debt and to carry on the current work of the year. 
This is an unusua)] year with our churches and all 
our benevolent societies. It is our privilege to make 
sacrifices this year. 
tures of Christianity, and of our Congregational 
Christianity, that it, again and again, has proved 
equal to emergencies. In years Jike this God comes 
to us anew with His work, and says, ‘‘Prove Me 
now.” And what blessings Christians and churches 
have had when in their poverty they have proved 
God. Let us join hands in making Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation—the 
day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N.J., 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass., 

A. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass., 

RODNEY DENNIS, Hartford, Ct., 

WILLIAM E. HALE, Chicago, Il., 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, Cleveland, O., 

DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 

WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 

AUSTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA TOURS WITH RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
—For the increasing volume of California travel 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s series of winter 
tours provides comforts and luxuries not otherwise 
attainable. Each party travels on special time sched- 
ules and in a Pullman vestibuled train. Dining cars 
are employed in every instance. In California the 
passenger can exercise his own choice as to time 
and place of sojourn and the route and time of 
return. There are three returning routes, with ten 
eastbound parties with special escort, and the 
tickets are good for use independently on any train 
until July. Parties are to leave the East Feb. 14, 
20 and 22, the first two going via New Orleans and 
the third via Chicago, and Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston, will send a descrip- 
tive book to any applicant. 


A NOVELTY to some people who are not at present 
familiar with its value, but our friends have been 
using it for thirty years and regard the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household neces- 
sity, and indispensable to good cooking. 
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Financial. 


Your Idle Money 


|| should be earning at 
gm least 6% interest. You 
ww can get that rate with- 
ly out taking chances. 

Ni 
! We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street 
BPlists (WCOsneaen wae 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


203 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


BETTER THAN BONDS. 


10” GUARANTEED 


For the purpose of enlarging its business, one of the 
Sioconatntoand long-established mercantile houses in 
Boston will sell some of its stock, which was never be- 
low par; has for several years easily paid 10 per cent. 
dividends and is now at a premium; also a limited 
amount of preferred stock, redeemable in cash and on 
which is guaranteed 8 per cent. This is gilt-edged secu- 
rity, never before offered in open market. HS 

Tne house has met with unparalleled success in its 
line, accumulated a good surplus, enjoys high credit, 
and notwithstanding the panic its business for 1893 in- 
creased $30,000 over any previous year. y ; 
_Parties having small amounts to spare will find this 
an unusual opportunity for a safe, profitable, home 
investment. , : 

For particulars address E, Lock Box 3594, 
Boston, Mass. : 


6% AND 7% GOLD MORTGAGES. 


KH. S. DREYER & CO., ue 
Mortgage Bankers, Chicago, Vl. 


| Eastern Office, Astor Building, 9 Pine St., New York. 


Pay interest from date of receipt. on money to be in- 
vested in first mortgages on improved central real estate. 


It is one of the splendid fea-, 
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Financial. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 2 INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. ; 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
OGSO820O8-BG8232200 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


$500. £800. $1,000. $1,300. 81,500. $2,000. 
82,600. 83,000. $4,000. $4,500. 


TIME: 2 years, 3 years and 5 years. per cent. 
INTEREST payable semi-annually, per 
made equal to annum. 
These mortgages are taken by usin part payment for 
property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. of the value 
of the property. 


. We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and. Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago and Cook County, Ill., property bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, etc. 


(Gy A Map of Chicago mailed free on application. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


#%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


FOREIGN 


MORTGAGE CORPORATIONS 


Last Report of Commissioner. 


The last report of the Commissioner of Foreign 
Mortgage Corporations is of great importance to the 
holders of Lombard Mortgages aud other Western 
Investments, and can bé obtained free on application to 
the Investors’ Security Company of Boston, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of Massachu- 
setts to protect the interests of investors in Western 
Mortgages. 

Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


The Investors’ Security Co., of Boston, 


31 Milk St., Room %, Boston, Mass. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 

companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kamsas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. has ren~ 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense, We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. Corres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 45 Milk St., Boston. 


tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


Annual eash dividends past $ years, pure 
| () ee Association no apeculative fea- 
0 PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Calls. 


ANDERSON, George P., Seattle, Wn., to Bonner, Mont. 
Accepts. 

ANDERSON, Wilbert ‘L., accepts call to First Ch., 
Exeter, N. H. 

BREARLEY, William H., Pukwana, S. D., to Glen 
Rock, Wyo. Accepts. 

HAYNIE, Thomas B., to Clanton, Ala. 

LEE, Frank T., Muscatine, Io., to Douglas Park Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

MOINTOSH, Charles H., Port Chester, N. Y., to Wind- 
sor, Wis. Accepts. 

MOON, Hiram E., to West Chester, Ind., for 1894. Ac- 


cepts. 

NICH OLS, John T., Genesee, [daho., to Edgewater Ch., 
Seattle, Wn. 

RICKER, George S., Cheyenne, Wyo., to Watertown, 


S. D. 
ROPER, C. Fremont, accepts call to West Lebanon, 
N. H 


SCHWEMLEY, W. A., Oberlin Seminary, to Penfield, O. 
Accepts. 

TADE, Ewing O., Washington, D. C., to Clay, Io. 

WALLACE, David, Chicago Seminary, to Hobart and 
Ross, Ind. Accepts. i 

WILD, Levi, Ferrisburgh, Vt., to Appleton, Minn. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., i. Jan. 25, Broadway Ch., Som- 
erville, Mass. Sermon, Rev. G. R. Leavitt; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. B. F. Leavitt, E. S. Tead, J. M. Greene, 
D. D., A. H. Quint, D. D., F. K. Stratton, W. J. Day and 

A. H, Plumb, D. D. 

LOCKHART, Burton W., 7. Jan. 24, Franklin St., Man- 

_ chester, N. H. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. E, G. Selden, C. S. Murkland and 
K. D. Ayer, D. D. 

THOMPSON, Thomas, o. Jan. 9, Bloomington, Wis. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. G. W. Jackman, D. L. Thomas 
and G. C, Haun. 

WHEAT, Frank L., Jan. 25, Woodhaven, N. Y. Sermon, 
Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. S. Braithwaite, Charles Herald, T. B. Mc- 
Leod, D. D., A. J. Lyman, D. D., and William James. 

WHITING, Elbridge C., 7. Jan, 23, Fifth Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Sermon, Rey. G. H. Wells, D. D.; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. G. R. Merrill, D,D., W. J. Gray 
and E. P. Salmon. 

HBesignations. 


BROWN, Henry €., Centralia, Ill. 

CAMERON, Donald, Carthage, S. D. 

FITCH, Lucius R., Ocheyedan, Io. 

HARRIS, Thomas J., Hinesburgh, Vt. 

HOWE, O. Raymond, Killingworth, Ct. 
McCREADY, William, Hermosa, S. D 
MILLER, Richard, Milton, Wis. 
MILLETT,'Thomas, Eliot, Me. 

RICKER, George S., First Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
STORM, Julius E., DeWitt and Kilpatrick, Neb. 
WOODCOCK, Thomas J., Nora Springs, Lo. 


Dismissions. 
B Saeeea. Albert, Belmont Ch., Worcester, Mass., Jan. 


COPPING, Bernard, Groveland, Mass., Jan 24. 

ee ane George W., Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. H., 
Jan, 26. 

Bees: Charles M., North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Jan, 23. 

POOR, William G., Second Ch., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
Jan. 24. a 
Churches Organized. 

DkerLONG, Ill., Jan. 9. Twenty-three members, 
KNOXVILLE, Io., Jan. 21. 

MONT EAGLE, Tenn., Jan. 21. 

MOORHEAD, Minn., Jan. 23, Thirty members. 
RANDALL, Minn., Jan. 22. Sixteen members. ‘ 


Miscellaneous. - . 

EMERSON, Forrest F., will supply Union Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., till July. 

FISHER, William B.; isin charge of the Chelsea Place 
Ch., Kansas City, Kan., as well as of the Wyandott 
Furest Ch., the two having been united in one field. 

FORSYTHE, J. Frank, is engaged to supply the church 
in Mannsyille, N. Y. 

JACKSON, Preston B., will supply three months at 
Biltings, Mont., with a view to a permanent pastorate. 

PAYNE, William B., recently received a handsome fur 
overcoat from his people in Gowrie, Lo. 


FIVE O’CLOCK CHOCOLATE.—To meet the special 
call which is now being made in the best social cir- 
cles for a pure and delicate sweet chocolate to serve 
at afternoon receptions in place of tea, Messrs. 
Walter Baker & Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of high-grade cocoas and chocolates, offer a delicious 
preparation under the name of Vanilla Chocolate, 
tastefully. done up in half-pound packages. It is 
made from selected fruit, a fine quality of sugar 
and flavored with pure vanilla beans. It isa triumph 
of chocolate making. 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental to a 
womuan’s life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 


GOCD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip tor hose sup- 

porters. Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, Various 
shapes—long, short or medium. 
For sale by all Leading Retailers 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., <<“ 


S\N 


zancn Uuice: 537 Market St., San Francisco, 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave Boston via New Orleans and the 
Southern Pacific route February 14 and 20 and 
via Chicago and the Santa Fé Route February 22, for 
PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, 
RIVERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, MON- 
TEREY, and otber Catifornia points. Each trip 
will be made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Diu- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to all of the leading 
California resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, or with any one of Ten Return- 
ing Parties under Special Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Kuutes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacific Coast resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: March 8 


and 13 

Excursions to Mexico: February 20 and March13. 

Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13, and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, March 13; 
to Richmond and Old Point Comfort, February 9; 
to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 


Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 


The sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco, March 17, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882, Eleyantly illustrated “ hinerary.” 
HOWARD S. PAINE,A.M., M.D., Albany,N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANISARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


“A pupular resort for heaJth. change, rest or recreation 

allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonite air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Eiectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkisb and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular 
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Why not preserve your papers? 


A ; 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALISF, 


Size A holding 138 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
WOTSIZe® } Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Bostom 


Railroads and Excursions. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on, the ‘‘PhiJlips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 


Routes to destination. x . 
This Car leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday. 


Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pas 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
*"e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted: 


HXCU RSI@ie: 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bostom 


Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 


Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
| Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


THE 


ORTH-WESTER'| 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


ee 


LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


b. 


Scripture, 


tint 


Catalogues 
free. 


em 
or private talks. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
perance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, I]. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, 
REY. JOHN PUTNAM GULLIVER, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Gulliver died of pneumonia at his home in 
Andover, Jan. 25, at the age of seventy-four years. 
He was born in Boston, May 12, 1819, being son of 
Deacon John Gulliver, a well-known Christian mer- 
chant of the olden time. He fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1840,in thé same class with Drs. H. M. 
Dexter, H. M. Goodwin, Daniel March and Prof. 
James M. Hoppin. He studied theology one year 
under Dr. N. W. Taylor at New Haven and two 
years at Andover Seminary, where he graduated in 
1845. His first pastorate, over the Broadway Church, 
Norwich, Ct., continued for twenty years, 1845-65, 
and was one of great power and usefulness. It 
covered the period of the anti-slavery agitation and 
the Rebellion, in which his patriotic influence, ex- 
erted both by tongue and pen, was wide and strong. 
Hon. William A, Buckingham, the war governor of 
Connecticut, was a leading member of his church. 
He was a trustee of Yale College, and it was largely 
through his instrumentality that the Norwich Free 
Academy was founded and nourished. 

He was pastor of the New England Church, 
Chicago, from 1865 to 1868, when he became presi- 
dent of Knox College at Galesburg, [I]. In 1872 he 
was called tothe pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., and in 1878 was elected 
by the Andover trustees as the first incumbent of 
the Stone professorship of the relations of Chris- 
tianity to the secular sciences at Andover. Al- 
though relinquishing, in failing health, in 1890 the 
active work of his chair, he has since been engaged 
in preparing a volume in the field of his recent 
studies and has continued to take his place as one 
of the seminary preachers. 

Dr. Gulliver magnified the work of the gospel 
ministry and was himself a fine pulpit orator of the 
older school, his sermons abounding in cogent argu- 
ment and thrilling illustration. Aman of marked 
individuality and force of character, he always took 
an active part in the discussion of public affairs. 

_He was especially prominent in the proceedings of 
the National Council held in Boston in 1865, He 
wrote largely for the newspaper press, especially as 
an editorial contributor to the Independent. A 
man of quick intuition and of analytic thought, of 
ready and graceful speech, of profound conyiction 
and great courage, quick in sensibility and fertile 
in resource, he was well equipped for efficient and 
abundant service in stirring times, and he did not 
spare himself. 

The later years of Dr. Gulliver’s life were years of 
great suffering, the result of an accident received 
before he left Norwich, but, though limited in his 
activities, the ardor of his nature, the clearness of 
thought, the breadth of interest remained till the 
last. He leaves two sons and two daughters, his 


The 
Easiest 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 


Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT NE 


Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Pricesdown. Freight paid, Catal'g. free. 
MeMnilen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 
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wife, a’ sister of Rey. Lucius Custis of Hartford, 
having died in 1892. His funeral was attended in 
Andover on Saturday, Professor Ryder officiating 
at the house and Professors Smyth and Taylor at 
the seminary chapel. Montgomery’s hymn, ‘Ser- 
vant of God, well done,’ never was more appro- 
priate than when sung by the seminary students. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS.—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of five personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and eight to Washington, 
D.C. The Florida tours will leave New Yotk Jan. 
30, Feb. 13 and 27, March 13 and 27. Two weeks in 
the land of flowers will be given on the first four 
tours, while tickets for the last tour will be good 
to return until May 31. Special trains of Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars will be provided. The 
rate from New York has been fixed at $50. The 
dates for the Washington tours are Feb. 8, March 
1 and 22, April 12, May 3 and 24 from New York, and 
April 2 from Boston. Those from New York cover 
a period of three days, and the rate, $13 and $13.50, 
includes railroad fare and hotel accommodations. 
That from Boston covers a period of five days, and 
the rate, $25, includes all necessary expenses. A 
tourist agent and chaperon accompany each party. 


For tickets, itineraries and full information apply 


to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


FoR every pain or soreness use Pond’s Extract. 
Avoid cheap and worthless substitutes. 
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the 


e mark 
i re 4 for 
every soap powder, or so-called 
washing compound, which is 
brought out? Everything is 
calledi the samevas Wor ‘as 
vood as”’ Pearline. None of 
them say “better” —they can- 
not. They should not say ‘as 
good as’’—they are not. The 
simple fact that Pearline is 
so largely imitated would be 
enough to prove it the best. 
And when a poor washing 
compound can do so much 
damage, do you want anything 
but the best ? 309 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


Will grow anywhere, with a little 
sunshine, water, and care, You can 
learn how to grow them, and everyg 
other flower of import, from our 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1894. If yousorequest,we willsend 
free, this book and a copy of our Floral 
Magazine, ‘Success with Flowers.’ / 


Dingee & Conard | 
: Company, 
West Grove, Pa. & 
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Mellin’s 
Food,” . 


The only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. Our book for mothers, — **The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” will Le 
mailed jree to any address, upon request. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. | 
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We 
LAST YEAR av 
: away over 250,000 
packets of Pansy Seed and found it the best adver- 
tisement we everhad. This season we shall do the 
Ma same. To every reader of this paper sending us soc. 
¥®) the actual cost of postage and packing, we will mail 
our famous Gem Collection of Pansies, precisely the 
same as we are Selling for $1.00. ‘This collection 
My consists of four regular size packets as follows: 

King Rufus, tich red, new and scarce. 

Alpine Belle, light lavender, shaded blue. 


Bronze Queen, beautiful bronze, edged 

with mahogany. Very handsome. 
Mixed, mammoth flowers, often 
Royal Bi inches in diameter, all colors. 
PAEONIA POPPY EXTRA—To everyone sending 
m, for the Gem Collection and giving us the names and 
m addresses of three moreof their friends who purchase 
seeds and plants, we will add one packet of our new 
Pzeonia Flowered Poppy, and our asc. Certificate. 
Our Handsome Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of 
i Seeds, Plants andFruits,containing colored plates and 
thousands of illustrations free with every collection. 


NAVE CO; 


The 
sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 


Better than What Others Say of Us. 


Ever for “There is no Seedsman in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for square dealing and conscientious claims 
for the seed he offers. His Catalogue makes no pretense 

of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or inflated windy 
phraseology. Itaimsto guide,not to bewilder, its readers.’”’ 

—(From Editorial in Rural New Yorker, ) 

To all in search of this kind of a Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Catalogue, we shall be happy to send it free. You will find in it, 


SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 
D.M. Ferry & Co., 


probably, a larger variety of some kinds of Vegetable Seed than Detroit, 
isin any Catalogue published in this country or Europe ; many of Mich. 
the more costly we raise on our four seed farms, There are pages .). 
of Novelties, from which the humbug has been winnowed out. ; a 


Bstablished 1956. J.J.H. CRECORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. Wii. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Last Monday morning the hour was devoted 
‘to the discussion of Expository Preaching, 
Rey. S. C. Bushnell opening the meeting by a 
paper. This method of preaching, he said, en- 
counters the difficulty of being very unlike 
the present sermon, which is a manufactured 
article built according to a definite plan. Ex- 
pository sermons, however, may have no such 
arrangement, but may be a simple conversa- 
tion. He who acquires the mastery of exposi- 
tory preaching can count upon stimulating a 
desire in his hearers to read the Bible for 
themselves. But it must be the work of the 
scholar, and careful preparation is necessary 
in order to bring the congregation into har- 
mony with the spirit of the Bible. Indeed, 
the one thing to be emphasized is the amount 
of work to be done on the passage in order to 
give the preacher complete mastery of himself 
and his theme. Only as he goes thoroughly 
to the bottom of the text, studying it in the 
Greek or Hebrew, can he stand up and be the 
mouthpiece of Him who spokeit. Mr. Bush- 
nell suggested the parables as well adapted to 
this method of preaching, and said he thought 
it specially available for the evening service. 

When the discussion was opened many per- 
sonal testimonies to the success or failure of 
expository preaching were given. Rev. W.H. 
Allbright expressed his hearty belief in it, and 
said that wherein he had failed in his own 
experieng¢e had been in lack of thought and 
preparation. Another brother suggested that 
it is specially favorable for the introduction of 
comment on questions of the day. Rev. Smith 
Baker, D. D., defended topical preaching, say- 
ing that some men cannot make a success of 
the expository method. One of its perils is 
the tendency to make it a dry, running com- 
mentary instead of a pictorial presentation of 
characters and events in the Bible. Rey. C. 
R. Brown spoke earnestly in favor of the ex- 
pository method. For a year he has been 
preaching on Luke with marked success and 
intends to continue in this gospel for another 
year. Dr. Furber called attention to Professor 
Phelps’s views on this subject in his book on 
the Theory of Preaching, and Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton said that the expository method is 
magnificent discipline for an impatient soul. 
He believes in it for occasional use. 

<> 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 26. 


The meeting was led by Mrs..C. Burnham, 
president of Essex South Branch. » Incentives 
to missionary work were dwelt upon as de- 
rived from Christ’s indirect command, as given 
in His spirit, mind and work, never centered 
in self, growing in favor with men as well as 
with God, a man among men, full of self-de- 
nial and sacrifice; from the conduct of the 
early disciples; from the needs of the unevan- 
gelized; and from the reflex benefits of such 
work. Missionaries in European Turkey were 
mentioned, whose motto for that day was, 
“There is no service like his that serves be- 
cause he loves,’’ and special prayer was of- 
fered for all the workers in that mission. 

Miss Evans of Tung-cho, China, spoke of 
the power of prayer, and of the help she had 
often found in a frequent petition of her asso- 
ciate, Miss Andrews, ‘‘ That we may not be 
limited to joy in our work, but may also find 
our joy in the Lord.’ A letter was read from 
Miss Grace H. Knapp, who has recently taken 
up missionary work in Bitlis, Turkey, the city 
of her birth, giving an account of her journey 
and the cordial welcome which greeted her; 
also a letter from Miss Melville, who has gone 
to Cisamba, West Central Africa, where she 
at once finds occupation in teaching and in 
using her skill as a trained nurse. 

Mrs. Billings related an anecdote of Mrs. 
C. H. Carpenter of the Baptist Board, who 
found two words, ‘Christian ’’ and ‘‘ Haka- 
dote,’’ a connecting link between the mission- 
ary and a Japanese learner—so little is needed 
to bring Christians together. 
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“VENT, VID, VICl” 


A New Application of the 
Popular Phrase. 


It Concerns Us All More Deeply 
Now Than Ever Before. 


A Far Greater and Nobler Use of the 
Term Than the Original One. 


How frequently we make use of popular 
quotations, and we do so because they describe 
so accurately our feelings. The heading of this 
article, meaning, I came, saw and conquered, 
was first employed by Julius Cesar to describe 
one of his victories, but even this great man 
little realized the magnitude of what might be 
involved in his famous expression. Recent 


| events have called forth the use of it ina 


grander and more sublime meaning than ever 
before. 

Mrs. I. E. Ditmar, who resides at 806 Parker 
St., Boston Highlands, Mass., says: 


“‘T had been suffering for four or five years 
with dyspepsia, indigestion and constipation, 
experiencing constant and severe pain in the 
stomach. For years I ate scarcely anything, 
and could take no food without suffering the 
greatest misery. I had also been afflicted for 
five or six years with chills and fever. 

‘“T was induced to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and now, after taking 
four bottles of this wonderful medicine, I am 
entirely cured of all these complaints. My 
appetite has returned, I can eat without dis- 
tress and the chills and fever have entirely 
left me. I consider it a wonderful cure and I 
cannot speak highly enough in favor of this 
medicine.” 


Hon. L. P. Strickland, of 58 Taylor St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, says: 


‘‘T have taken Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy since last spring and I feel 
like a new man. It has cured me of chills, 
hot flashes, bloating after eating, cold feet 
and shortness of breath. I have also had a 
fistula for over twenty years, and it is almost 
gone now. I cannot express bow thankful 
Iam that I used this wonderful remedy.” 


This wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, is purely veget- 
able and harmless, and has come to us through 
the skill and labor of a great physician. It 
has met disease, and it is conquering it all 
over the country, to an extent never before 
known. It is acknowledged to be the greatest 
of all medicines in overcoming diseases of the 
blood and nerves, and all complaints arising 
from poor blood or weakened and diseased 
nerves. If you are suffering from any of these 
diseases, such as nervous debility, poor blood, 
weak nerves, dyspepsia, liver or kidney com- 


| plaints, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 


1 February 1894 


nerve remedy, the great conqueror of disease, 
and your system will be freed from all im- 
purities and complaints. The doctor can be 


consulted at. his office, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., free, personally or by letter. 


/AND ALL DISEASES. LEADING TO 


, CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


More than _ twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Coldsand Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, 


ADE ONLY BY 


F, W, KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleamses the 
Nasal Passages, 


CAP, CURES 
Allays Pain and ARR 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 5) cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


HATE 


aN iS fia, Simple, 
| z z ill. lating. 5 
f cessful operation, Guaran- 


Circulars free. {If 
Send Ce. for 


Tilus. Catalocue. E 
WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
a) $10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

. where on 30 days’ trial. No eke ired in 
-vance, 75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and nts’ profit. 
A| Write to-day for our LA FREE CATALOGUE. 

> 


ford ilfg, Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ll 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 6 Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


MAGI Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 
interestin 


or Home. World’s Fair and other 
subjects. Send 3c, stam 

R. MARCY SCLOPTICON CO., 1008 

delphia, Pa. 


a 


( 


esa 


for Catalogue. 
alnut St., Phila- 


vain! AGENTS $10 a day athome 
. selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, . 
Tableware, Bicycles, ete. Plates 
finest jewelry good as new, and 
on all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experience. 
By] Anyone can plate the first effort. 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
)/] ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
= 2 sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
— fits, good seller, Circulars free, 
H. F. Delno&Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. Ap ay iF 


t February 18c4 


Valued Indorsement 


of . Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify: 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 
In Curing 
Torturing 


Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curtcura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorTreR Drug 
AND CHEM. OorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyxpepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. Inmediate relief after the immoderate use 
of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the soie manufacturers. Take no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed, Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


The Par Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is found in the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


Unequalled for developing Throat and Lungs, thus 
preventing and Curing Consumption, Asth- 
mia and Throat Diseases, Also invaluable for 
Preventing Colds. Send for Circulars to 

Hycitnic Suppry Co., P. O. Box, 1951, G Boston. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
| ferent in construction from all other 
} devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pampblet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Drum in 
Position. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
5, 10 A.M. Subject, The Measure of a Man. ppcueee 
James L. Gordon, general secretary Y. M. C. A., Boston. 


HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Feb. 6,10 A. M. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A.M. 


Rip orate EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 6, 
A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address seproabions to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 

pbbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 


| tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
HW: Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK, A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
ahd ae: Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ord, Ct, : 

FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

* T bequeath to the Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886, 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen ,and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOCKENZIRB, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President, 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Z'reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


A SURE S1Gn.—The popularity of anything is well 
indicated by the extent of its use. Take the new 
architectural bedstead of white ironand brass. The 
demand for this bedstead at Paine’s furniture ware- 
rooms 18 greater than ever, especially since the re- 
cent reduction in price to $6.75 on one of their most 
popular patterns. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know ‘About It. 


Send for information to 


REWV. We Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


x 


BOSWwoORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“p00092NNN80N0A0080200000 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, Iwas in a 
terrible condi- 0 
tion with a hu- $ 
mor, or erup- 9 
tion, which O 
broke out all 8 
over my face g 
and body. See- O 
ing the testi- ° 
mony of others 9 
as to the effi- 0 
cacy of Ayer’s ° 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 9 
to give this medicine a trial, and the Q 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 5 
the complaint making its appearance 9 

° 
ce} 
° 


since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.’”—J. W. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. Oz 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla :: 


Admitted at the World’s Fair 


(GUD SBERO COROUCOME IER SU TEU eC AOU ESG ROC Oe Ses eReOR REN eae 


This Month! - 


IT IS JUST NOW THAT THE EN- 
TIRE FAMILY ARE IN CONSTANT 
DANGER OF THAT DREADED PNEU- 
MONIA OR SOME OF ITS KINDRED 
DESTROYERS. 


this invaluable 
remedy hasbeen 
ablessing to New 
England homes 


IT IS 
SPLENDID FOR 


COUGHS, CROUP, ASTHMA. 
Specially Good for Children. 
NO OPIUM. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


a, ALL DRUGGISTS. 
CUUDURSOUUUEROGEOE 


SESUATADCRD EGC RAR ROAD O PACH MORONS ORR C OREO OCU R EDO R GROUT ORNORCR ROCCO NORE DORERCRQNTTORESOER CUR OORE. 


Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. oe. cents 


GPSOSOONGE 


RUSSE on 30 DaysTrial 
Basy, durable and 
ERR 


cheap. <A radical 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


DENT’s TOOTHACHE GUM 


Stops TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 
Don’t Take Imrratrions, All dealers, 
: or send 15¢ to 
C.S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


> A”! 
tors 


“tae 
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SAlbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamu, D.D. 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 


book. 

“The story told by this remarkable man is of fascinating inter- 
est in its form as well as in itssubject matter. The styleis bright, 
racy and full of every pleasing element. Anecdote, bits of con- 
versation, personal experiences and aims, and glimpses of public 
life and diplomacy are mingled in a narrative which holds the 
attention from beginning to end. It is equally interesting to the 
secular reader and to the missionary worker. There is no dull- 
ness in it. No one will sleep over its pages. The book has a 
wealth of good in it for all who read.”—Public Opinion. 


Congregational S. 8. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 


wate Congregationalist : 
~ SERVICES 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive= 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide (ready 20 Feb.). 
10, Easter (ready 27Feb.). 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
11, The Homeland, 12, Humility, 13, Godin Nature. 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 
16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


: 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 


i, IRECTIONS Liege: 
H EXCLUSIVEL iH 
\ prs are ay NeW Jom | 
| MR EExtnact (oor panos |i 


FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 
BUFF WRAPPER. 


USE 


FOR 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache — 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 

Piles and 
ALL PAIN 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 
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THE WINTER STREET.” 


BY EDITH M. TBOMAS, 


ILENT with star-dust, yonder it lies— 
The Winter Street, so fair and so white; 
Winding along through the boundless skies, 


Down heavenly vale, up heavenly hight. 


Faintly it gleams, like a summer road 
When the light in the west is sinking low, 
By whose abode 


Silent with star-dust! 


Does the Winter Street in its windings go? 


And who are they, all unheard and. unseen— 
O, who are they, whose blessed feet 
Pass over that highway smooth and sheen? 


What pilgrims travel the Winter Street? 


Are they not those whom here we miss 
In the ways and the. days that are vacant below? 
As the dust of that Street their footfalls kiss 


Does it not brighter and brighter grow? 


Steps of the children there may stray 
Where the broad day shines though dark earth sleeps, 
And there at peace in the light they play, 


While some one below still wakes and weeps. 


* A Swedish name for the Milky Way. 
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REVERE LAY COLLEGE. 


At the last meeting of the directors of the 
Revere Lay College some radical changes 
were adopted, with a view to graduating stu- 
dents for the special lines of work to which 
they are most likely to be called. Everything 
which looked like a short cut to the ministry 
was abolished, rendering the fourth year un- 
necessary. 

It was decided that the design of the college 
hereafter would be to train young people to 
become effective Christian workers, mission- 
aries and pastors’ assistants, and to that end 
President Bixby and Professors Gray, Scott 
and others will give regular systematic in- 
struction, while specialists in various lines of 
Christian work will fill lectureships. Mis- 
sionaries of different denominations will lec- 
ture upon foreign missions; home mission 
work will be illustrated, as well as all other 
phases of practical Christian work. A new 
phase of activity is the holding of field days 
with churches. Several of the students, accom- 
panied sometimes by Mr. Bixby, go to a town 
and take charge of all the services on a given 
Sunday, following up the public exercises by 
calling at the homes of the people and by per- 
sonal conversation. Baldwinville, Pepperell, 
South Ashburnham are among the communi- 
ties which have already been greatly blessed 
through such work. The pastor at Baldwin- 
ville, Rev. J. W. Hird, writes that he considers 
these field days full of encouragement. 


—p— 


EDUCATION. 


— Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond of 
Albany, N. Y., has been chosen president of 
Union College, ill health compelling Presi- 
dent Webster to resign. 


Mr. Frank A. Hill, latterly principal of 
the Cambridge High School, now principal 
of the Boston Mechanical Arts High School, 
has been elected secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 


General Armstrong’s birthday, or Foun- 
der’s Day, as it is henceforth to be known at 
Hampton, was observed, with appropriate’ 
services, Sunday, -Jan. 28. Two important 
features of the day were the address in the 
afternoon by Mr. Robert Ogden of Philadel- 
phia and at the eyening service the many 
brief, pithy quotations from General Arm- 
strong’s written and spoken words, given by 
the students. ‘Mr. Ogden’s long friendship for 
Hampton and the man who lived and died to 
make it what it is qualified him to speak ap- 
preciatively of General Armstrong and his 
work and to draw valuable lessons therefrom. 


a SS 


Never let the seeming worthlessness of sym- 
pathy make you keep back that sympathy of 
which, when men are suffering around you, 
your heart is full. Go and give it without 
asking yourself whether it is worth the while 
to giveit. It is too sacred a thing for you to 
tell what it is worth. Do not ever let any low 
skepticism make you distrust it, but speak out 
what God has put it in your heart to speak to 
any sufferer.—Phillips Brooks. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
(See note on page 185.) 


Liberal additions must be made to this fund if we 
are to continue upon our list the names already 
there. We want, if possible, to add a number of 
others, to whom these hard times mean the giving 
up of the paper they prize so much and find so in- 
dispensable in their work. 

R. B. Montague, Brookfield......2....... 
O. M. Hyde, Ellington, Ct....... 
Lavinia Farnham, Winchester... 


George H. Gilbert, Winchester 
John Conant, Beaufort, S.C 


Mrs. J. W. Whitaker, Arlington................. 
Katherine ©. Cowles, Amherst...............005 2.00 
Rev. R. G. Harbutt, Searsport, Me............... +50 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsfoml’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. GUY MOCANDLESS. Pittsburg, Pa., says: “J 


have used it in various forms of dyspepsia, with 
gratifying results.” 
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DAINTY 
DELICATE 
DELIGHTFUL 


This way of eating an Orange. 


ORANGE SET of one Orange 
Spoon and one Orange Knife 


The Knife cuts the Orange in half and the 
Spoon extracts the meat without soiling fingers 
or napkins. 


Set No. 1. Siiver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 
Silver Plated Knife. 

Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife; unplated, sharp, steel 
blade. Best fruit knife known. 

Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver blade Knife, celluloid handle. 
Set No. 4. XIV Plated Orange Spoon & Steel Knife 
Set No. 5. XIV “s “s ‘“* ebony han. ‘ 


Set No. 6. - ** se se m wessell'ts_ *° 
Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above with six, each, 


spoons and knives instead of one. All in heavy, 
fine satin-lined cases. 


Set No. 2. 


Set No. 3. 


They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. 
end for folders. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


FACTS ABOUT FLORIDA 


Written by Floridians in handsome illustrated book, 
price 1U cents. J. HENRY FOSS, 28 School 
Street, Boston, Mass. : 


prreccccevcecsece]s 
“The Congregationalist”’ 
~ SERVICES 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies,l1c. each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 
5=8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 


Sins, 


3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 
6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 
Youth, 8, The House of Our God. 9, Pas= 
10, Easter 
11-13, EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12, Humil- 
ity, 13, God in Nature. 14, The Way of 
15, Children’s Sunday. 


siontide (ready 20 February). 


(ready 27 February). 


Peace (Memorial). 


16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave Boston via New Orleans and the 
Southern Pacific route February 14 and 20 and 
via Chicago and the Santa Fé Route February 22, for 
PASADENA. LOS ANGELES,SAN DIEGO, 
RIVEKSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, MON- 
TEREY, and other California points. Each trip 
will be made in a Speciai Train of Magnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Di.- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to all of the leading 
California resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, or with any one of Ten Return- 
ing Parties under Special Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Kuutes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacific Coast resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: March & 


and 13. 

Excursions to Mexico: February 20 and March 13. 

Excursions to Washington: February 9, March 
13,and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, March 13 ; 
to Richmond and Old Point Comfort, february 95 
to Gettysburg, March 30. : 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

Special Train Through Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line for 
Gibraltar February 17. 

The sandwieh Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco, March 17, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour, 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the pir 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘ Phillips Rock Island”? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then viathe GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengeis. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you sbould use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
III So. 9th St.y Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* CALIFORNIA ane 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A pupular resort for hea/th. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Evectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish «nd Russiap 
baths. Sena for illustrated cirenlar 


Philadelphia every 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Stereopticon Lantern.—Has been used in public 
lectures, Sunday schools, and at missionary concerts. 
Also, one hundred interesting slides with curtains. Will 
sell the whole for thirty-five dollars. A rare chance. 
Address Rev. H. B. G., Hartford, Vermont. 


Housekeeper.—A lady wishes to secure an expe- 
rienced housekeeper to go into the country. A person 
of Christian character and who is willing to make her- 
self useful is desired. Address Friend, Congregationalist. 
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The Congregationalist 


The paper’s wonderful success is the miracle 
of modern journalism. 


Last year’s volumes are already 


worth $5.00, though the subscription price is but $1.50. 
Send 26 cents in stamps for 3 months’ trial to 

You will never discontinue. 
F.L.Chapman&Co., Pub’s. 


THE RAM’S HORN, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago 
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Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS, 


Two ‘ Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 


Editions 


“FASTER Morn” 


Also Seyen Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 


Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
EASTER DAY (Easter). 

EASTER LILIES (Easter). 

EASTER VOICES (Easter). 

THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 

THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


a ee ‘ 
EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 


Music by Celebrate’ Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by /. 2. HALL, Price, 
Sa post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 

ord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” *+He Lives,” 
“Death's Conqueror,” “The King of Love,’ *‘Sav- 
zor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
foot. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 
MUSICAL VESITOR, for February, will 
¢ontain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application, Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


By 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EveRBTT O. Fisk & Co. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special ins ruction in New Testament 
Erepk and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. _Term opens Sept. 2l. 
_ Address Prof, F, B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. ‘ 


- From The Rams 
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Two Notable Books on subjects of the very 
jirst importance, 
BY 
GEO. D. HERRON, D.D., 


Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


The New Redemption. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; leatherette 
covers, 40 cents. 


“A book to be read and pondered.’’—/ndependent. 
“A powerful and Christly proclamation.’'—Owflook. 


A Plea for the Gospel. 


16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“So timely, so original and so vigorous that it re- 
ceives the heartiest welcome.”’— Golden Rule. 

‘Rich in the very spirit and power of Christ and 
keenly sensitive to the needs of Christianity.”— Con- 
gregationalist. 
for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 

of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moony, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
HE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5and 6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 


Excelsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Hxcelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HyMwNs Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


a 

WI WmaSinit MORN ASTOR DAWN 6 
9 —AKTER THREE DAYS— Three 

beautiful Easter services forthe 8. 

S. complete with resp. read’gs,reci- 

: Bde m7 4tations and carols, illst’d title pp 
Price 5c. eacn. Spec. pp. THE NEW SONG free. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

escec Please name this paper..—PLEASE! eeee 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 
Ww. é. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book.” —Athenzwm. 
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They Met In Heaven. 


By GrorGr Hrpworrs, author of “ Hiram Golf’s 
Religion.” 16mo, 216 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Anaccount of The Fireside Club and its discussions 
during the winter preceding the death of Hiram Golf. 

“This book is deserving of careful perusal by the 
‘pilgrims ot the night,’ and there is many a doubting 
Thomas, together with others, who will find their 
burdens lightened and their path made clearer in the 
trusting faith and heavenly confidence which is so 
convincingly and beautifully elucidated in these 
pages.” 


Hiram Golf’s Religion, 


Or, The ‘‘ Shoemaker by the Grace 
of God.’’ 


8th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity... . 
It cannot fail to be of service to ministers and lay- 
men alike.”—W. Y. Observer. 


Stephen Remarx. 


The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 12mo, 150 pages, cloth, 75 cts. 


“Tt tells of a young clergyman of the Church of 
England who undertook to follow Jesus Christ by 
giving up all for Him as literally as possible. The 
story does not differ much from the record which 
might now be written of many other workers among 
the poor who go out from the various Houses and 
Settlements such as that which Stephen Remarx 
established... . It is thrilling and inspiring. We 
predict, and wish, for it a wide reading and lasting 
influence.’’—Congregatidnalist. 


Pax and Carlino. 


A Story by ERNST BECKMAN. 16m, 196 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.00. 

“Ts it a true story? That is the question which 
will be almost sure to come to the lips of children 
who read about Carlino’s strange adventures. To 
this I may answer both yes and no.”—From Preface. 


The Close of St. Christopher’s. 
A Story for Girls. By EMMA MARSHALL. 12mo, 
346 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


“This favorite author, who describes girl-life with 
so much freshness and fidelity, will add to her repu- 
tation by ‘The Close of St. Christopher’s.’ There is 
a quiet, steady-growing interest throughout the book 
which girls will appreciate.”’—London Bookseller. 


When We Two Parted. 


A Story by SARAI DOUDNEY. 12mo, 478 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
BY 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

- | New Edition. 10th Thousand. 
8vo, 392 pages, cloth, gilt top .........5....ee ease 
White cloth, full gilt, with cloth cover 


‘“ Who will neglect to travel around the world with 
Phillips Brooks, when it can be done, even if it is in 
a book, and for only two dollars?”—Christian Edu- 
cator. 


Phillips Brooks Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of the 


Rr. Rey. PHILLIES BROOKS, D.D. 
By H.L.S.and L.H.S. 


20th Thousand. 16mo, 362 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 


“One of the richest and most beautiful books of 
the year in point of contents. . . . It would probably 
be impossible to find in any volume of this size, 
drawn from distinctively religious writings, a richer 
fertility of spiritual] resource and intellectual insight 
than is to be found in these pages.”—The Outlook. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CQO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 
COMPILED BY 
F.N. Peloubet, D.D. 


SELECT SONGS No.2, is, 


330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. Those who have used SELECT SonGs No.1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 

Cloth, $40.60 per 100 Copies by Express. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO,, 
215 WabashAve., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and ‘pearl glass’ lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


ON’T Neglect leather. 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Seer ee eter ree eee ress 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,getan 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper, 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


PLEZELESESZLIEPLELLEIZELIAG 
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Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 


you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”’ (New York). _ 
“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

‘JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 


* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ‘ULSTER ”’ (New York). 
‘““FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). , **UNION ” (New Yori), 


For Cotors,—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our bcok on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. ~ 


Boston Branch, NATIONAL LEAD CO; New York, 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


**MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
**SALEM”’ (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 


of these charming 


FIRE AND SMOKE 


Our stock (the finest in the country) of 
Brass and Iron Fenders, 
Andirons, Screens, Brushes, Ete. 


Tin 
raitzenananayea 


a 


TILES, 
from all the best makers in the world, for 


Facings, Hearths and Floors, slightly dam- 
aged by smoke, will be closed out for CASH 


REGARDLESS of PRICE, 


to make room for fresh goods. 
Those living within 200 miles cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity. 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co,, 


156 Boylston Street, Boston, Wass. 


————— —— | 


iMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHIONS! 


n refer to over. 1,000 churches, Send forilll 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & co., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


Ne 


Comprising all of 
the 


Really Distinct 


Varieties 


garden flowers, se= 
lected by careful 
comparison from 
our trials of near- 
ly one hundred va- 
tieties— 


Butterfly. White. suf- 
fused Javender; 
edged with blue, Pkt. 


Orange Prince. Or- 
ange and pink.....-- 
Boreatton. Maroon, 
rich and yelvety..... 
Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 
son, wine red and 


including 


“Fmity Henderson” * 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 


WHATCL cs «oa eee miele 
A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- | Primrose. Primrose 
solutely pure white, as clear as alabaster and as lustrous Yellow .....+0se20 = I 


Ttrs.. Gladstone. Ex- 
quisite soft blush 


as satin. The flowers, of remarkable substance, ave 
borne on long stiff stems, are extralarge, with broad round 
standards that.stand up boldly without refiex or curl. 

The plants are robust, compact and branching, pro- 
ducing such a prodigal abundance of flowers that the 
plants appear asif covered withsnow. From one plant, 
specially cultivated, we have cut in one season the 
seemingly incredible number of 1,035 sprays of 
bloom! In earliness it outrivals all com- 
petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 

tinues a veritable ‘‘cut-and-come- 

Senator. Striped 


again” to the end of Autumn, 
receipt of 
brown, purple, cream 


§ we will mail, free, and white........+. Bas 
Princess Victoria. 
; A | Pink and cherry rose 


Blanche Ferry. Crim- 


ore OITEEN: VARIETIES shee tees oe 


ail is . . rosy crimson........ 10 | 
of Sweet Peas named in right hand column (including Se a 


10 


Bright purplish and 
ultramarine blue.... 
Cardinal. Grand crim- 
son ezarlet..ccsseues 1 
Dorothy Tennant, He- 
liotrope: beautiful.. 
Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate lavender... 1 
Indigo King. Maroon 
purpleand indigo... 


zi eh ; # Emily Henderson. 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will send with- (SEEKCUL) ac rEn ie cine 15 
out extra charge, with every order from this adver- Catalogue for 1894..... 20 


tisement, providing you will name this paper and date 
of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value 
20c.) larger and more beautiful than Total value 
ever, 160 pages, six colored plates and 


nearly 500 engravings, replete with all $ | 8 5 
Getrc.. 


$1.85 

Any of the above free by 
mail on receipt of price or 
entire collection for $1.00 
(total value $1.85.) Buyers 
of one or more packets will |; 
be sent 1894 catalogue free 
if they will name paper 
and date of issue. 


that is desirable, old and new, in Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Tools, &e. 


PETER HENDERSON2C 
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DIY 


“A $4.60 Bible 1894 


“The Congregationalist”? Teach- : 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 


Our great 
Premium 


We offer 

: seriber who sends his own renewal 

i ts 

eee and one new subscriber with - $6 
The Congregationalist for one 

or we g 


ur nf yr ne ~ bse , 
offer year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for - - 
Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 


type, the best “‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 
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Also { 


Pleasant Words from our readers, from one week’s 
mail :— 

“Tt seems to improve right along!”— OC. J. H. R., Bangor, Me. 

“By all odds the best denominational paper in the country.” 

T. R. B., Norristown, 

_ ‘The best, most conservative and at the same time progress- 

ive religious paper I see.”—J. U. V., Ottawa, Kan. 

“A first-class religious paper in every respect. It is able, 

discriminating, and has a spiritual tone which is eminently 
helpful and useful.” —J. S. D., New York City. 
_ “The paper has never been quite so satisfactory to me as it 
is in these days. While every man thinks he can run a news- 
paper better than any man, I sometimes doubt whether I 
could edit the pe at very much better than you 
are doing.”’—E. CU. M., Red Oak, Io. 

“Tt grows better with every issue.’”’—J. E. A., Me. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Foryive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter (ready 27 February); Nos. 11-13, HV EN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland ; 12, Humility ; 
13,God in Nature; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial); 
15, Children’s Sunday; 16, National. 


Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the yearleading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. By repeating one of 
the services (No. 8, perhaps, which, being a general 
service, will fit any pulpit theme) each of the seven 
Sunday evenings in Lent will be provided for. No. 
9 should be used on the evening of March 18, and 
also at the regular midweek service of the church, 
or at a Good Friday service. The service will gain 
by this double use and the interest will be deepened. 

“ Your services are capital. They are simply delightful 


for the usual evening service of a church of our order.” — 
New Haven, Ct 


“TI have used three numbers of the Responsive Serviccs 
with great pleasure to my people and myself. They are 
well prepared, particularly in the musical parts.” —Spring- 
field, Mass. 


'* THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *# 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

The edition which last year was found sufficient to 
meet the demand of the churches has proved too 
small for 1894. We have printed a second edition, 
which is now ready. A home missionary superin- 
tendent for one of the Territories says: “If I hada 
thousand Congregationalist Handbooks to distribute 
among our people they would do untold good.’’ 
Through the generosity of a friend of home mis- 
sions and of Congregationalism we were enabled to 
send this 1,000 copies so much needed. 


“ Mail 400 copies of the Handbook for 1894. I am greatly 
pleased with it.”— Olivet, Mi 


ich. 

“Am using the Handbook in the church and find the prayer 
meeting topics a great improvement over last year. Hope to 
put a Pope of the Handbook in the hand of every member of 
the ¥. P. S.C. £. and intend to use it as a handbook for 
ee special services of Congregaticnalism.’—Holliston, 

ASS. 


*%« OUR HOME [IIssIONARY FUND. 


A contributor to this fund writes: “No home 
missionary ought to go without the paper” and yet 
the contributions thus far received are less than last 
year, while the demand is very much greater from 
“the front.” We need to provide for at least 150 
more subscriptions. Shall not this fund be made up 
at once, and so make glad the hearts of faithful 
workers? 


It has been my good fortune to be on the ‘free 
list’? among the Congregationalist readers. This 
has been a privilege I have highly prized and one 
that Ido not know how to get along without. My 
work has been done a great deal better because of 
my reading the paper. My congregation appreci- 
ates the best I can give them, and your paper has 
been a very important factor in helping to make my 
discourses better than they ever were before. Its 
suggestive articles and editorials have put life into 
many a sermon which has seemed to do a very intel- 
Jectual and spiritual minded people much good. If 
you are able to continue my paper I shall be very 
much more grateful to you than words can express; 
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HE devotional element has altogether 

too minor a part in the average Chris- 

tian life. And yet every one upon 
whose time and energy Christian work, in 
any of its numerous modern forms, makes 
constant and severe inroads realizes the 
necessity of replenishing the fountains of 
his spiritual life and longs for more frequent 
opportunities for meditation and prayer. 
It is interesting to see how the idea of a 
‘“‘retreat’’ is being caught up by pastors in 
different parts of the country and is being 
worked out with remarkable success. An 
account of such a gatbering last week in 
New Jersey is given elsewhere. The Lenten 
season on which we are just entering affords 
to all who covet it a chance to search their 
hearts and to draw nearer to their Master. 
To be benefited by it we are not obliged to 
observe it precisely as do our Episcopalian 
friends, but in the closet and at the family 
altar we may seek, with more than our 
wonted zeal, the bestowment of the quiet 
mind, the loving heart, the obedient will, 
which are the conditions of fruithful service. 


To some ministers in small places it seems. 


that their opportunities are very limited, 
and a church in a large city appears very 
attractive. Yet the religious life of this 
country has been, we believe, as much 
guided and quickened by the ministers of 
the smaller towns as by those in more con- 
spicuous positions. It is quite possible, 
also, that they have had their ambition for 
prominence as much gratified as it would 
have been had they been pastors of city 
churches, There was not a little wisdom in 
the argument of those who, in 1720, opposed 
the removal of Rev. Peter Thacher from 
Weymouth to Boston. The advocates of 
that step pleaded that so bright a light 
ought not ‘‘to smoke out bis days in so 
much obscurity.’’ 
that, ‘‘ First, bright lights shine brightest 
in the darkest places; and, secondly, bright 
lights are the obscurer for burning in a 
room where there are more and as bright.”’ 
Dr. Brand, elsewhere in this issue, touches 
upon other and no less important phases of 
this question, 


Last season was the severest for summer 
assemblies of any since their organization. 
The World’s Fair appealed especially to the 
classes who usually attend the assemblies 
and drew large numbers away from them. 
The financial panic, at its hight in July and 
August, kept many more at home and 
caused those who did attend to observe the 
strictest economy. Yet, so far as we have 
heard, none of the assemblies which have 
been established on a permanent basis have 
become discouraged, and generous plans are 
being devised for the coming season. Dr. 
W. A. Duncan, secretary and superintendent 


-of grounds of the New York Chautauqua, 


reports the receipts of last summer of the 
assembly proper as $72,580, and expenses 
$75,429, leaving a deficit of only $2,849. In 
addition $93,400 have been expended in 
building a new amphitheater, a sewerage 


Their opponents replied | 
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system, streets and other permanent im- 
provements. The trustees look forward 
hopefully to the coming summer, expecting 
that the increased attendance will enable 
them to repay the debt thusincurred. The 
expenses of the New England Assembly at 
Lake View, Mass., last season were only 
about $700 greater than the receipts, and 
most of this amount has been subscribed 
byits friends. The summer assemblies area 
permanent institution of great value to the 
country and we hope they will this year 
make important gains. 


A clergyman past threescore and ten, 
who for forty years has wrought success- 
fully for the Master, gave in a recent minis- 
ters’ meeting where the question was being 
discussed, How can our churches become 
more fruitful? the secret, as he believed, of 
the spiritual prosperity in all his parishes. 
‘*Once in a while I call my people together. 
I talk with them about the value of a hu- 
man soul and about the unsaved in our com- 
munity, and then I ask each one to take 
somebody on his heart.’ To some that 
seemed one solution of the problem that 
has perplexed ministry and membership 
from the beginning. A few in each church 
are always thoughtful and sometimes bur- 
dened with desire for the salvation of men. 
But in most cases this is too general in its 
reach. Ittakes in the whole world and, sci- 
entifically speaking, the power is not equal 
to the task. But suppose this desire could 
be individualized, and suppose further that 
each member of the church should thought- 
fully and honestly and earnestly ‘‘ take 
somebody on his heart,’’ is there any ques- 
tion whatever as to the church’s fruitful- 
ness? And why cannot the experiment be 
immediately and widely tried? 


ee 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH. 


By the reports from the last meeting of 
the Congregational Club in Chicago our 
attention is called again to the relations 
between labor and the churches. We have 
no hope of being able, through anything we 
can say, to settle the difficulties between 
capital and labor, which the latter seems 
inclined to accuse the churches of increas- 
ing and perpetuating. We are sorry, in 
this latest attack on the churches, to ob- 
serve that the old claim is made again that 
labor alone produces wealth, and is there- 
fore entitled to the larger share of it. The 
part which capital, organization, distribu- 
tion of the products of labor may have had 
in its creation, the part which invention, 
foresight, power to anticipate the wants of 
the people.or the demands of the market, 
willingness to assume risks, is entirely 
overlooked, Labor seems to assert that 
these matters have nothing whatever to do 
in determining the amount of wages which 
shall be paid at any given time or in any 
given place. We notice with sorrow the 
confidence with which it is asserted by 
those who speak for labor—and many good 
people from whom we might expect better 
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things appear to agree with them—that the 
present economical system is wholly wrong 
and should speedily be displaced by another, 
which will render such fortunes as those of 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts and the Rocke- 
fellers impossible and at the same time be 
the destruction of poverty. 

We fail to see how the destruction of cap- 
ital, or its distribution among those who 
clamor for it, but could never use it in car- 
rying on or developing great enterprises, 
would be beneficial to laboring men, or in 
any way increase their wages. We think 
our friends, the wage-earners, have forgot- 
ten that the present economic system is not 
the creation of any single individual, or set 
of individuals, but an evolution or develop- 
ment, the work of centuries, something 
which capital can no more change than labor, 
the rich man than the poor man. That the 
churches should recognize this system is 
only natural. They could not do otherwise. 
That they approve the injustice which some 
employers of labor practice we do not be- 
lieve. The proof of it does not appear. 
Nor do we believe that there are many min- 
isters in our pulpits who have hesitated to 
warn their hearers against the sins of covet- 
ousness, dishonesty and oppression of the 
poor, or that many church members have 
failed to show sympathy with those who 
have been overburdened with toil and are 
unable to obtain a suitable support for their 
families. 

We are quite willing to admit that un- 
worthy men creep into the church, and we 
are not so foolish as to suppose that the fact 
that they belong to the church makes any 
difference in their nature. We are only 
sorry that any persons who claim to be in- 


telligent should judge the whole church by. 


the shortcomings of those who have no right 
to call themselves Christians. In our judg- 
ment the churches should guard their pur- 
ity very carefully by the exercise of a rigid 
discipline, should show no more, and no less, 
favor to a rich man than to a poor man. 
As a matter of fact, the churches we have 
known, and know now, have in them a large 
number of working people, a number so 
large as to give them the control of the 
churches whenever they wish to exercise it. 
Is it probable that churches so constituted 
would allow the prostitution of their pul- 
pits in favor of the rich, or permit them to 
stand for principles which would injure the 
class to which the majority of their mem- 

bers belong, and with which they are in so- 
~ cial intercourse day by day? 

It seems to us that the charges brought 
against the churches, as formulated by Mr. 
Rogers at Chicago, betray an ignorance of 
their nature, their purpose, their spirit and 
actual work which is almost inexcusable. 
If good men can be found anywhere they 
are to be found in the Church of Christ. 
Admitting that low ideals are sometimes 
eherished, that even these are not always 
realized, that church leaders have some- 
times hesitated, and do still hesitate, to 
protest in emphatic tones against great 
wrongs, we yet confess that we do not know 
where to find any other body of people so 
willing to fight against evils of every sort, 
so ready with gifts and sympathy for the 
distressed, or with time, counsel and prac- 
tical assistance, as that formed by the mem- 
bers of the churches. 

If the laboring men who have drifted 
away from these churches would return to 
them, instead of giving so much of their 
time and earnings to saloons, or to labor 
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associations, good as these often are, we are 
persuaded they would complain less of 
church members as a whole, would find 
themselves less frequently pinched by pov- 
erty and less in want of real friends than 
they now are. At the same time we are 
convinced that our ministers and our lead- 
ing laymen ought to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the thought of the laboring 
classes, ought patiently to seek to learn 
their grievances, ought to take special pains 
to set them right as to the principles for 
which the churches stand, ought to make it 
clear that they have no more respect for 
riches than for honest poverty, that every- 
where and always they are the advocates of 
righteousness. It certainly is the business 
of those who are in the churches to go out 
after the working men and bring them in, 
not only for their own sake but for the sake 
of society also. In the church can the rich 
and the poor best meet together and re- 
member that the Lord is the maker of them 
all. As defenders of that church which 
Christ established, and which we believe 
still exists, we welcome criticism, but we 
ask that it be intelligent and based on 
grounds which will bear the light of in- 
vestigation. 


IS THE PULPIT DECLINING? 

The Protestant ministers in this country 
number not, far from 100,000. They repre- 
sent the religious thinking of this genera- 
tion. There are always those who dwell on 
the degeneracy of their own age and see 
the most glorious time in the past. Some 
claim that the pulpit is declining, and in 
its weakness they see the decay of faith. 
But they find their evidences of it rather 
in a study of the times than in a study of 
ministers and their teachings. © z 

The Interior has been examining several 
hundred printed sermons and outlines of 
sermons by living men, representing every 
Protestant denomination and every section 
of the country. It has compared them with 
sermons which have been preserved of 150 
years ago. Its conclusions from this ex- 
amination are not, on the whole, discourag- 
ing. There 1s, indeed, much less said than 
in the former time about future rewards 
and punishments as motives to present duty. 
There is an absence of dogmatic statements 
concerning the precise nature of these re- 
wards and punishments. But everywhere 
they are the background for the presenta- 
tion of the gospel. 

Of these sermons almost half are ad- 
dressed directly to Christians and treat of 
their duties and privileges. This propor- 
tion of addresses made to disciples is less 
than that in the New Testament, where the 
epistles are almost wholly devoted to the 
requirements and rewards of Christians and 
the organization and work of the churches. 
But these modern sermons are found to be 
as thorough and comprehensive as those of 
any age. ‘Thirteen per cent. of them treat 
of suciological themes, the relations of 
Christians to the family, society and the 
state. Twenty-eight per cent. are direct 
presentations of the heart of the gospel, 
proclaiming Christ crucified and risen from 
the dead, the only Saviour for lost men. 

It has been claimed that the preaching 
of today is too largely devoted to discus- 
sions of the higher criticism, treating of 
matters which properly belong to the lec- 
ture-room and theological quarterlies. But 
not one of these sermons is upon the higher 
criticism, either attacking or defending it. 
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Their weakest point seems to be their lack 
of expository treatment of the Scriptures. 
They are nearly all topical sermons, with 
a text as simply introductory to the theme. 
Less than two per cent., even, can be counted 
as exegetical. 

We believe that the ministers of today 
could deepen and strengthen their influence 
by increasing largely the proportion of ser- 
mons simply interpreting and directly ap- 
plying to the men of today and to present 
conditions the truths of the Bible. The 
Holy Scriptures have maintained their 
power over human hearts, not merely be- 
cause it could be proved that certain men 
wrote them by authority from God, but be- 
cause they have interpreted and met the 
needs of human hearts, as did the words of 
Him who spoke as one having authority 
rand not as the scribes. They have the 
same resistless power now on the lips of 
holy men moved by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Ministers who learn these truths 
from the open Bible, at the feet of Christ, 
in sympathy with the temptations, perplex- 
ities, needs and aspirations of the men of 
today, will want neither audience nor influ- 
ence. The methods of presenting the gos- 
pel have changed much as compared with 
those of the last century. But the gospel 
itself is the same. Sinners have the same 
need of it, which nothing else can satisfy, 
and the pulpit, with all its imperfections, is 
presenting the gospel of Christ today with 
as great permanent influence as at any time 
in history. 


IS CHRIST SUPREME TO YOU? 


During recent years the attention of the 
world has. become fixed in a significant 
manner upon the person and the work of 
Jesus Christ. Formerly men thought of 
God chiefly as the creator and ruler of the 
universe. Now most men think of Him 
much more frequently as revealing Himself 
in Christ and reconciling the world to Him- 
self. It is appreciated that Christianity 
centers in Christ and that comparisons be- 
tween other religious systems and it are 
chiefly between their great exponents and 
examples, such as Buddha or Mahomet, and 
Him. Upon this recognition of the pre- 
eminence and supremacy of Christ depend 
the quality and degree of Christian ‘service 
and success. : 

Of course this holds good of the individ- 
ual as well as of the Christian church. The 
church can be only what the persons who 
compose it are. Therefore it is a vital ques- 
tion to each of us—this question, is Christ 
supreme to you? It is simple and easy to 


be answered, if we are honest with our-- 


selves, although a true answer may humil- 
iate us. Do we really love Him more than 
family and friends, more than our business 
or profession, more than our pleasures, our 
hobbies, or whatever else may engross us? 
If we are professed Christians we have 
pledged ourselves to do just this, and all 
who are not professed Christians are aware 
that this is the characteristic pledge of 
Christianity, and that which they are urged 
to give for themselves. There is no need of 
discussing the matter here at length. But 
let each of us make it the subject of imme- 
diate, serious reflection. Is Christ supreme 
to me? If not, why not? 


Conduct ought to conform to the fact of — 


belief. There are many persons who do not 
make the impression ordinarily of being de- 
voted to Christ in any such absolute man- 
ner, who nevertheless, if actually called 
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upon to decide between Him and their most 
attractive worldly interests, if cornered, so 
to speak, so as to be forced to make such a 
choice, would be loyal to Him and let every- 
thing else go. In so bearing themselves 
commonly as to lead others to doubt how 
they would decide in such an emergency 
they misrepresent themselves and fail lam- 
entably in their duty to Him. Do we not 
all need to be more on our guard lest we 
thus cause those who know us to doubt 
whether we truly love Christ supremely or 
only cherish for Him an affection too super- 
ficial to be controlling? 


<— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The passage by the House, Feb. 1, of the 
Wilson bill, with its internal revenue and 
income tax amendments, was an event of 
such importance as to justify the interest 
manifested and scenes described by our cor- 
respondent at the capital. Papal delegate 
and American cardinal, Protestant bishops 
and eminent clergy swelled the throng of 
onlookers. Great parliamentary leaders mar- 
shaled their arguments and their voters. 
The presiding officer of the body did an un- 
usual, but not unprecedented, thing and left 
his chair to rally his fellow-partisans. The 
vote on the income tax amendment revealed 
a degree of personal independence of thought 
and action not confirmed by the vote on the 
measure as a whole, both votes testifying 
to the terrific pressure of partisanship as 
over against personal convictions or the de- 
sires of constituents. Several of the votes 
preliminary to the final were instructive 
and noteworthy. Sixty-six men voted for 
Mr, Pence’s amendment, taxing incomes of 
over $100,000 five per cent. per year, and 
incomes of from $60,000 to $100,000 four per 
cent. annually. Thanks to Mr. Dingley of 
Maine, the whisky distillers were given a 
blow between the eyes, the law as it came 
from the committee justifying the suspicion 
that the distillers had done as they pleased 
with the committee and the Jaw; as finally 
passed, the period of bonding is put at three 
years, instead of eight as was proposed, and 
the tax per gallon is advanced from ninety 
cents to one dollar. 


Not because of any phenomenal profit 
certain to follow from their purchase, not 
because of any confidence in the Secretary 
of the Treasury or liking for his methods, 
but chiefly because of fear of the conse- 
quences to business in general should the 
scheme fail, at the last moment the bankers 
of the East subscribed for the $50,000,000 of 
new bonds which Secretary Carlisle pro- 
posed to issue. This was done in accord- 
ance with his terms and to such an extent 
that the apportionment will be somewhat 
difficult. Of the legality of these bonds 
there can be scarcely any doubt, but whether 
the money received from their sale can be 
used as Secretary Carlisle proposes is a 
question of major interest. Senators Sher- 
man, Hoar, Allison and Gorman unite with 
the Populist senator, Allen, in denying that 
they can be so used. All agree with Secre- 
tary Carlisle that the better way would be 
for Congress squarely to authorize the sec- 

retary to issue bonds bearing a much lower 
rate of interest. Unfortunately for the ad- 
ministration and the country, the majority 
in Congress is far more likely to listen to 
Mr. Bland or Senator Stewart than it is to 
Mr. Carlisle. Senator Quay'’s proposed 
amendment to the Wilson billis a pernicious 
one, bent upon gaining party advantage, if 
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possible, and containing within it elements 
very dangerous to toy with. 


It is extremely difficult for a legislative 
investigating committee to be as ‘‘ wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,’’ and yet 
that is the standard which the committee 
sent down from Albany to investigate the 
New York police department finds it must 
attain unto before it can win the confidence 
of the New York public or of Dr. Parkhurst 
and his society. The sudden, tardy deter- 
mination of Bosses Platt and Croker to per- 
mit the investigation, the personnel of the 
committee appointed, their evident inten- 
tion to throw the responsibility of furnish- 
ing evidence upon Dr. Parkhurst, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Good Government 
Clubs, instead of taking the initiative and 
working along the lines suggested by ex- 
Commissioner Erhardt in his recent speech 
before the Chamber of Commerce, have 
compelled the belief that the political bosses 
of either party do not intend the investiga- 
tion to be genuine and thorough. But, once 
convinced of their sincerity, then a question 
of method immediately arises. Dr. Park- 
hurst already has put himself and society 
on record as favoring abselutely secret in- 
vestigations. He will not, cannot, give away 
his allies in the great fight he has waged 
and still has to wage, nor will he betray his 
sources of information, unless assured by 
the committee that his witnesses and friends 
shall not be compelled to suffer for their 
evidence. That they would is patent, if they 
appeared in open committee room, and were 
‘*spotted’’ by the police. 
pect the value of this attempt to purge New 
York’s police department is questionable. 
It depends upon the decision of the com- 
mittee on this question of secrecy and upon 
the quality of the man cbosen to act as 
counsel for the committee. Moreover, after 
all, is it the best policy of state to make 
municipal good government dependent upon 
the legislative vigilance of the State? 


The judiciary usually is a bulwark of de- 
fense against the machinations of executives 
and the corruption of legislators. But it is 
only a co-ordinate department of govern- 
ment, is very fallible, and now and then not 
only seems to but really does usurp a place 
of superiority quite alien to its original sta- 
tion. Judge Maynard set the example a few 
years ago in New York State, and there have 
been many to imitate him. Mayor Schieren 
of Brooklyn removes an inefficient—if not 
worse—fire commissioner, and straightway 
a judge is found who issues an injunction 
which has the effect of keeping him in office. 
The Senate of the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, constitutionally competent to deter- 
mine its own membership, gets in a tangle 
of partisan rancor, and for five weeks now 
has been rent in factions. The governor and 
attorney- general, lacking the acumen or in- 
tention to do the right, forthwith suggest 
and almost endeavor to force the matter be- 
fore the Supreme Court and compel that 
body to utter an opinion that both sides will 
acceptas final. Fortunately, one faction has 
had respect enough for the right and dignity 
of the Legislature—as such—to refuse to 
enter into any such compact. When judges 


_begin the work of adjudicating partisan 


wrangles and determining the membership 
of legislative bodies, they will enter upon a 
course fraught with grave danger tothe State. 
New York State just now is the scene of a 
typical case of interference, a majority of 
the Senate having decided that a certain 


In its present as- 
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claimant to a seat in it was legally sup- 
ported in his claim, the lieutenant- governor 
of the State, the presiding officer, declined 
to do his formal part in unseating the occu- 
pant and seating the rightful claimant. 
Whereupon the majority of the Senate took 
matters in control and ordered its clerk to 
recognize the right of the newly seated sen- 
ator. Immediately an injunction, issued by 
a subordinate judge and drafted by Judge 
Maynard — of unsavory fame—was served 
upon the clerk, permanently forbidding him 
to obey the majority of the Senate. The 
Senate is, we are glad to say, preparing to 
fight for its own authority—limited to be 
be sure, but definite. 


President Dole and Minister Willis are 
still exchanging communications respecting 
the course of the latter since his advent in 
Honolulu. The text of the most important 
part of this correspondence has not been 
given to Congress, though it is in Secretary 
Gresham’s possession. In it, it is said, 
President Dole specifies twenty-seven acts 
or utterances of Mr. Willis to which the 
provisional government takes exception. 
Jan. 17 in Honolulu was appropriately ob- 
served as Abrogation Day, being the anni- 
versary of the formal deposition of the 
monarchy. Mr. Willis and Admiral Irwin 
declined the invitations of the provisional 
government to participate in the reception. 
Local politics are in an interesting state. 
The planters, in their efforts to control the 
new government, are meeting with stout 
opposition. The question of encouraging 
further importation of Chinese laborers is a 
live one, and the American League already 
has censured the provisional government 
for its apparent sympathy with the planters 
in their desire to get cheap Chinese labor. 
In Congress the administration at last has 
found supporters for its policy, the debate 
on the house resolution having begun and 
already run long enough to develop bitter- 
ness of speech. Our Washington corre- 
spondent reflects the feeling at the capital, 
and predicts the outcome. We anticipate 
from the Senate’s action far more justice to 
Mr. Stevens and the last administration 
than anything the House may say or do, 
Partisan esprit de corpsand the caucus whip 
will tell in this matter as in others. 


While Brazil’s internecine war has been 
developing, commerce in Rio Janeiro has 
been languishing. The forces of Mello and 
Da Gama never having won the recognition 
and rights of belligerents from foreign pow- 
ers, those interested in shipping and com- 
merce have, with justice, demanded that an 
opportunity be given for the discharging of 
cargoes, etc. The right to do this has been 
disputed by Da Gama, and it was Jeft for 
Admiral Benham of our navy to teach the 
insurgent commandera lesson. On the 27th 
two American merchant vessels in Rio har- 
bor were prevented from going alongside 
the wharf and there discharging their car- 
goes, On the 29th Admiral Benham or- 
dered the vessels of the United States fleet 
cleared for action and sent the Detroit to 
protect the American merchantmen in their 
efforts to make a landing. As soon as this 
was attempted musket shots from one of 
the insurgent ships were directed upon the 
sailors of the American ship. The Detroit 
replied in kind. The insurgents then fired 
a broadside of cannon, the Detroit’s forces 
answering with the fire of musketry, Admi- 
ral Benham also sending the message to the 
insurgent commander that if he fired again 
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the cannon of the Detroit would be turned 
upon him and his vessel and the latter sunk, 
if necessary. Peace has reigned ever since, 
Not only has Admiral Benham’s course been 
officially approved by Secretary Herbert and 
heartily indorsed by legislators and public 
men in Washington, but it also has been 
commended by the representatives of all for- 
eign powers—save Kngland—in Rio Janeiro, 
and by the European press. The contest 
in Brazil seems as far from its conclusion 
as ever, and the inability of the citizen 
of the United States to sympathize with 
one side more than the other is as evident, 


The Pall Mall Gazette startled Great Brit- 
ain—and the world—last week by asserting 
in positive terms that Mr, Gladstone had 
decided to resign immediately the office of 
prime minister. The official denial that 
followed, coming from Mr, Gladstone at 
Biarritz, contained a clause that was quite 
as alarming as the original rumor, and has 
served to set wagging the tongues of states- 
men, politicians and electors throughout 
not only Great Britain but the world. The 
clause referred to is this: 

It is true, however, that for many months 
past his age and the condition of his sight 
and hearing have, in his judgment, made re- 
lief from publie affairs desirable. Therefore 
his tenure of office has been at any moment 


liable to interruption from these causes, which 
are in their nature permanent, 


Given soon a great war, with England in- 
volved, as she inevitably must be, somewhat 
at least, and the ability of Mr. Gladstone 
to cope with the great burden of responsi- 
bility is questioned by many. Let him re- 
tire and immediately the tie that binds the 
Irish factions together is sundered, and not 
only does home rule recede but the likeli- 
hood of the co-operation of the Irish with 
the Liberals is diminished, Strategically 
considered, Mr, Gladstone’s retirement just 
now would be a blunder. Never did his 
party more need his leadership. To bé 
sure the House of Lords, by its amendments 
to the parish councils bill, has simply aided 
further in shattering its own tenure of life 
as a feature of the governmental structure, 
but, let Conservative folly do its utmost, 
the discord in the Liberal ranks is such 
now that the outlook is not bright and the 
marvelous powers and weight of influence 
of the Grand Old Man are sadly needed. 


The Bell Telephone Company petitioned 
the Legislature of Massachusetts to increase 
its capitalization from twenty to fifty mil- 
lion dollars, The lower House of the same 
Legislature voted to give women the right 
to vote on municipal affairs. Superin- 
tendent Brockway was reinstated in his 
former position in the Elmira Reformatory, 
——At the special congressional elections 
held in New York City the Republicans 
elected Mr. L. E, Quigg by a plurality of 
984 in a district which last fall gave a Dem- 
ocratic plurality of 8,825; and the Demo- 
crals elected Mr. Isidore Strauss by a plu- 
rality of 4,687 in a district which in 1892 
gave a plurality of 11,869.——Judge Butler 
of the United States Circuit Court in Phil- 
adelphia haying rendered a decision deny- 
ing the constitutionality and the pertinency 
of the Sherman anti. trust law to the business 
of the Sugar Trust, Attorney-General Olney 
has ordered the case appealed to the na- 
tional Supreme Court.—The Pope is said 
to have received an autograph letter from 
the ezar pledging that persecution of Roman 
Catholics in his realms shall cease,-——Vail- 
lant, the French 4narchist who threw the 
bomb into the French House of Deputies 
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on Dec. 9, was beheaded by the guillotine 
ou Sunday. 


IN BRIEF. 


We shall publish next week a broadside of 
articles bearing on the important subject of 
church music from persons of recognized 
musical ability. 


The editors of the religious journals of New 
York City find fellowship in the Patria Club. 
The editors of the religious journals of St. 
Louis have recently organized in a club to 
promote fellowship and develop professional 
capacity. Why cannot Boston evolve a sim- 
ilar organization ? 


The publication of the details of another 
chureh quarrel leads to the query if our State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation cannot 
be called upon to séttle ecclesiastical broils as 
well as industrial strikes, For the present 
this body is enjoying an enforced vacation on 
account of lack of employment among work- 
men, 


The logical and inevitable outcome of the 
parochial school movement is now to be seen 
in Wisconsin. The State Board of Health has 
ordered all the pupils of all the schools of the 
State to be vaccinated, The Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran heads of the parochial schools 
announce that they will contest the right of 
the State officials to interfere in ‘fany way” 
with church institutions—not even to save the 
public health. 


Dr. Gladden’s article this week has a special 
timeliness in view of the fact that the topic of 
Christian Endeavor meetings for the week be- 
ginning Feb. 18 is, For What Does Our De- 
nomination Stand? <A great deal of valuable 
material relating to the history, polity and 
present standing of Congregationalism, its 
part in the educational development of this 
country and in the missionary movements of 
the day can be found in the Congregationalist 
Handbook, 


The story of the Pitcairn Islanders, the 
mutineers of the ship Bounty, has been of 
great interest to many. It is only rarely that 
their descendants are heard from, but recently 
news was brought from that colony by a ship 
which had touched at the island. The nine 
mutineers who landed there 104 years ago, 
with the women they stole from Tahiti, have 
increased to nearly 800. They are a simple, 
Christian people, have a minister and obey the 
law of God, There is not, probably, a happier 
people in the world than this isolated colony. 


“Tas it ever occurred to you that if our 
Lord Jesus Christ were to come to Detroit 
and try to find the representative Christian 
Chureh, He would go to the City Hall rather 
than to any church more distinctively called 
by His name?” asks Mr. W. T. Stead. No! 
It never had, nor does it now, even after 
reading Mr. Stead’s argument, or studying 
his career as a prophet. Is this information 
respecting the thoughts and habits of Jesus 
based on a study of the earthly career of the 
Son of God, or is it a special revelation from 
“ Borderland ” ? 


In these times severe disappointments have 
come to many. Not afew have seen the hard- 
earned accumulations of a lifetime disappear. 
Kor these a sentence from the biography of 
one of New Envgland’s choicest ministers, into 
whose life had come many trials, may come as 
welcome counsel: 

When God sends a new trouble upon me I 
set myself to work at once to bear it as well 
as I ean, hoping that I may be able in this 
way to bring about the effect upon my charac- 
ter which He has in mind as an end in chastis- 
ing me, and sc—who knows ?—possibly shorten 
the duration or diminish the severity of the 
experience, 

The Pacific States are taking the medal for 
prompt work in reporting the churches for 
the Year-Book of 1894, Oregon is the first 
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State to complete its table, which was in the 
printer’s hands at Portland Jan, 24, reporting 
forty-six churches, And on Jan, 31 Dr. Hazen 
received from Southern California in print the 
completed table reporting sixty-six churches. 
On the other hand, one of the Suffolk confer- 
ences is still struggling to secure returns from 
five churches, now a month behind, and 
neither of the three Suffolk conferences bas 
yet reported. Only eight of the twenty-five 
Massachusetts conferences have been heard 
from. 


A very pertinent illustration of the inability 
of some men to rise above personal piques and 
enmities when confronted with a large and 
generous proposition is given in the reply of 
a prominent Western clergyman to the ques- 
tion, “ What would you do with a million 
dollars?”’ . Instead of pledging aid to denomi- 
national or national philanthropies, or consid- 
ering the interests of his family, he says he 
“would start a society for the suppression of 
Associated Press lies, that editors might do 
no more harm with their comments on garbled 
half-truths and grotesque falsehoods.” The 
explanation of this is that the gentleman is 
still smarting from the castigations given last 
summer as the punishment for economic yaga- 
ries uttered in the pulpit in lieu of the gospel. 


The various Sabbath associations of the 
country are early in the field with a joint call 
upon the churches to set apart Sunday, April 
1, for prayer and special instruction in refer- 
ence to a better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
It has been the custom in some places to re- 
serve the first week in April for this purpose, 
and it is naturally felt that in this country, at 
least, an effort should be made to turn to prac- 


tical account the awakening of public senti- 


ment on this subject occasioned by the at- 
tempt to open the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Certainly advantage ought to be taken of last 
summer’s demonstration that this nation, as a 
whole, believes in the day of rest and worship. 
Pastors should plan to recognize the day pro- 
posed, and they can obtain from Rey. J. H, 
Knowles, D.D., 203 Broadway, New York, lit- 
erature suitable to be used in connection with 
this observance. 


We are reading the Congressional Record 
with that degree of regularity which the other 
pressing cares of life permit, and among 
other impressions received is this, viz., that 
the Bible has had more or less thorough read- 
ing by our legisJators—especially those of the 
South and West. To illustrate: Mr. Hall of 
Missouri, in his speech advocating the income 
tax amendment to the Wilson bill, took the 
opponents of that measure to, task because 
they claimed it to be a new idea. Have they 
never read Deuteronomy, Luke 12; 48, or St. 
Paul’s arguments for the giving according 
to ability? asked the Missourian. Indeed, he 
added: ‘ By refusing to pass this bill its op- 
ponents can find but one authority in divine 
writings to justify them, and that is where 
St. Mark says, ‘Unto him tbat hath shall be 
given, but unto him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken from him,’” 
Hon. Champ Clark of the same State inter- 
spersed his argument for the bill with cita- 
tions from the New Testament, Milton and 
Shakespeare. Arguing for free salt, he said: 
“The New Testament Scriptures abound in 
allusions to it. Its importance has been ree- 
ognized in all the literatures of the world. 
The Saviour of mankind gave it the seal of 
His divine Approbation when He said to His 
disciples, ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.’” Who 
will contribute to furnish a reliable commen- 
tary on the Scriptures for the use of our 
legislators ? 


Certain churches, like certain families, have 
a pronounced missionary stamp. It is bred 
in the bone, so to speak, and nurtured. by 
faithful instruction and by coatinued reitera- 
tion of the duty of contributing systematically 
and generously to the spreading abroad of the 
glad tidings. Shawmut Church, Boston, is 
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_ S8ucha church. For years it led the denomi- 


nation in its gifts to foreiga missions, and to 
home and city missions as well. Now that its 
financial strength has been greatly diminished 
by the suburban and Back Bay drift, it still 
exhibits the same loyal adherence to Christ’s 
last command. To Dr. Webb more than to 
any other man is due this creditable record, 
and it was fitting that he, who for a quarter 
of a century exalted before the Shawmut peo- 
ple the foreign missionary idea, should last 
Sunday appear again in his old pulpit to 
plead for the cause he so dearly loves. Grace- 


‘ful words of introduction were spoken by the 


present pastor, Rey. W. E. Barton, and his 
allusion to the part which Dr. Webb is now 
taking as chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the A. B. C. F. M. in promoting the 
present general era of good feeling was as 
merited as it was felicitous. Added interest 
was imparted to the occasion by the fact that 
the thirtieth anniversary of the occupancy of 
the present edifice, built largely because of 
Dr. Webb’s efforts, was only a week distant. 
His sermon proved that his homiletic bow 
abides in its pristine strength, and no one was 
more gratified than he that the collection 
reached the sum of $800, an increase of nearly 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. on last 


year. 
Be ge 


STAFF CORRESPONDENORF, 
FROM NEW YORK, 
An Episcopalian on Church Union. 

Rey. Dr. W. RK. Huntington of Grace 
Church read before the Clerical Union a 
paper on the Unification of American Chris- 
tians from the standpoint of the Lambeth 
articles, His treatment of the theme proved 
him to be a master of ‘tthe art of putting 
things.’ He showed how important it is 
that the Christian army should have a 
united front under some recognized leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Lambeth’s articles he thought were 
superior to all other proposed articles of 
agreement as being reduced to the lowest 
possible terms—four propositions instead of 
the twelve of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of Eng- 
land and other terms of agreement, They 
are by no means designed to restrict liberty 
of thought, or to bring men to any one rit- 
ual of worship. They aim, rather, to allow 
room for large variations of opinion, and, 
for the sake of an important end, to bring 
men upon one common platform, ‘The leg- 
islation of the American Episcopal Church 
had not yet been conformed to the proposals 
set forth by her bishops, but the overture 
had been made, and in making it the Epis- 
copalians had left out of view much that 
was deartothem all. No theories of inspira- 
tion were insisted on, no uniformity of rit- 
ual proposed, no sacramental peculiarities 
presented, no notion of ordination as a 
means of grace was made a condition of co- 
operation; but only the Bible and not tra- 
dition, the creed as a sufficient statement of 
fact and dogma, the two sacraments insti- 
tuted by our Lord, and the historic episcopate 
as the form of church order, And while on 
the first three points hardly a question would 
arise, in the fourth particular, Dr. Hunting- 
ton urged, the Congregationalists and the 
Episcopalians were not so far apart after all, 
and in his view the importance of co opera- 
tion in the forward progress of Christ’s 
kingdom should lead Christian men to lay 
aside all non essentials and unite on a com- 
mon platform adapted to the proposed end, 
Dr. Cuyler’s Treasury of Experience. 

Dr. T. L. Cuyler last week gave the Cleri- 
cal Union a very protitable hour's talk on 
practical matters of pastoral duty. Most of 
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his hearers were young in their office, and 
the results of the doctor’s long experience 
as a pastor were received by them in a most 
docile and grateful spirit. The value of the 
interview was greatly enhanced by the kind 
consent of their reverend teacher, at the 
close of his more direct address, to be cate- 
chised on any topic pertaining to his theme 
as to which any preacher was secking light, 
Dr. Stimson in this part of the interview sit- 
ting by and acting as ears for the father in 
Israel and a mouthpiece for his eager ques- 
tioners. These latter will long remember 
and doubtless profit by the interview, a 
repetition of which theological students and 
circles of young ministers elsewhere would 
do well to secure from our venerable and 
obliging friend, 

A Good Joke on the Ministers. 

The winter meeting of the Manhattan As- 
sociation on Wednesday, with Dr. Meredith 
in the Tompkins Avenue Church, was one 
of the largest and most profitable ever held 
by that body. About fifty members were 
present, After the routine business three 
papers were presented and discussed. Dr, 
Joseph B, Clark read one on Interdenomina- 
tional Comity on home missionary ground, 
stating the principles of the C. H. M. 8. as 
to comity, and the experience of the society 
in working with other denominations in its 
fields. The brethren praised the paper in 
the warmest terms and insisted that it ought 
to be printed. They were somewhat taken 
aback on learning that it had been printed 
some months ago, and copies sent to nearly 
or quite all of the pastors present. Then 
came revelations as to the smallbess of time 
at the disposal of pastors and the largeness 
of their wastebaskets. The fault of the 
brethren was condoned by the reader’s 
ready acceptance of the invitation of several 
of them to present the matter in their pul- 
pits at an early day. The facts would do 
our churches good, correcting not a few 
erroneous notions current among them, 

A stirring and uplifting essay by Dr. 
Behrends on the Unity of Christendom 
called out Dr. Meredith and others in joy 
over the rapid growth of unity in all Chris- 
tian work, now more and more manifest, 
while each brotherhood of believers is left 
free to assert and defend its own peculiar 
tenets and methods. Dr. A. J. Lyman de- 
lighted the association with a paper such ag 
few others could write: How Some Men 
Pass from Jesus to Christ. ‘The intellect by 
scientific processes finds Jesus as a proved 
fact—no myth or mystery—and the spiritual 
sense, man’s highest, noblest faculty, rec- 
ognizes and accepts the Christ, the Messiah, 
whom mere intellect cannot reach. In a 
loving and tender spirit this paper was com- 
mented on by Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Mere- 
dith, Kineaid, Carpenter and others, 

The Uptown Drift. 

The American Tract Society has decided 
to join the ranks of those religious and be- 
nevolent organizations that pay their costs 
of administration by the rental of their real 
estate. It will leave its long-known head- 
quarters, at 150 Nassau Street, on May 1 
for some uptown building yet to be decided 
on. Then the present house will be torn 
down and upon its site, 155 by 80 feet, the 
society will erect a modern office structure 
fifteen to eighteen stories. high. Such a 
building on that spot must bring in a splen- 
did income, 

McKane in the Courts. 

This is the eleventh day of the trial of the 

brutal Gravesend bully, McKane, whose 
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violent perversion of justice and the rights 
of citizenship at the recent election in that 
bailiwick will make its name and his a 
stench in the nostrils of law-abiding people 
for along time to come. Among the crowd 
of witnesses, whose testimony makes the 
brute’s guilt as clear as sunlight, was Rev. 
KR. J. Kent of the Lewis Avenue Church, a 
member of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Sociely’s executive committee and 
one of the most respected and beloved pas- 
tors in Brooklyn. Legally appointed a 
‘‘watcher’’ of the polls, and protected by 
an injunction of the court, he went with 
others to perform the duties of his office, 
and by the bully’s orders was, like several 
other watchers, repeatedly knocked down 
and fearfully bruised, but, fortunately, es- 
caped with his life. His positive, explicit 
testimony was given so honestly and dis- 
passionately that it evidently made a great 
impression on all who heard him. The case 
will soon be before the jury, and, unless 
there shall prove to be among them some 
like-minded friend of the defiant bruiser 
to hang out for a disagreement, it is hard to 
see how McKane can escape the punishment 
he richly deserves, 


The Police Under Investigation. 

The legislative committee of investigation 
into the charges against our police system 
has come to town and is beginning to get 
fixed for work. Whether it will amount to 
something or nothing—and so will remedy 
manifest abuses, or leave 
things worse than they are—will depend 
on the committee’s freedom from ‘“ poli- 
tics,” its spirit and methods, and the en- 
couragement it gives those who know the 
facts to tell the truth without fear or fayor. 
The people are harking and watching for 
indications as to the probable conduct of 
the business, but somehow there seems to 
be misgiving, growing out of previous ex- 
periences in such matters, as to the real 
help the committee will render to our much 
abused city. There is not a little comment 
on the sudden departure, for a long Southern 
and Western tour, of Tammany’s czar, the 
Honorable Mr, Croker—specially as it calls 
to mind the fact of his similarly sudden 
disappearance on the eve of a former com- 
mittee’s visit for an investigation not un- 
like the present in its object. But why 
shouldn’t he go? His health must suffer 
under his heavy burdens, and it would be 
anything but pleasant to tell all he knows 
that the committee doesn’t know, if it 
should take a notion to catechise him. 

HUNTINGTON. 


some of the 


FROM WASHINGTON, 
An Unparalleled Scene in the House. 


The long and hot fight in the House over 
the tariff is ended at last and the extreme 
wing of the democracy has triumphantly 
carried out its program—free wool, free 
coal, free iron, free sugar, income tax and 
all. The battle was a fierce one, and the 
scene in the House at its culmination, on 
Thursday, one long to be remembered. 
The crowd of spectators and would-be spec- 
tators was the largest ever known in the 
Capitol. It was really dangerous to be in 
the thick of it, and many were seriously in- 
jured, ‘The galleries were literally a solid 
mass of faces. ‘The floor was likewise 
packed, while outside the doors fully four 
times as Jarge a crowd vainly sought admit- 
tance. All this rash was partly to witness 
the. vote and partly to hear the closing 
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speeches by Messrs. Reed, Crisp and Wilson. 
All three were grand forensic efforts, and, 
while Mr. Reed’s was the most logical, Mr. 
Wilson’s was the most eloquent, and at its 
close the author of the bill was taken up on 
the shoulders of some of his party friends 
and carried out of the hall amid a whirl- 
wind of applause—a proceeding never wit- 
nessed before in Congress, I believe. Mr. 
Reed’s speech, by the way, was in a much 
more serious and earnest vein than is cus- 
tomary with him, and it is regarded here as 
in effect marking his formal entrance into 
the arena as a Republican candidate for the 
next presidency—the mentor of the Repub- 
licans and the tormenter of the Democrats, 
as Representative Pence styled him the 
other day. 

The majority in favor of the bill—sixty- 
four—was much larger than was generally 
expected and predicted. As the decisive 
moment drew near, one after another of the 
Democratic protectionists ‘ weakened”? and 
fell into step with the procession, so that 
with every successive preliminary vote the 
number of bolters grew smaller and at last 
only seventeen Democrats voted against the 
bill, whereas nearly fifty had threatened to 
do so. Mr. Everett of Massachusetts was 
one of the last to succumb, but Mr. Stevens 
of the same State remained firmly with the 
opposition till the end. Mr. Bourke Cock- 
ran of New York, though one of the strong- 
est opponents of the income tax, finally 
voted for the bill, and so did four of the 
five New Jersey members, who had actually 
pledged each other to vote ‘‘no.’’ A more 
signal illustration of the power of the party 
whip could not be desired. 


What Will the Senate Do? 

Now the bill goes to the Senate. It will 
have a much more difficult gauntlet to run 
there. In the first place, the clétwre not 
having been introduced yet in the upper 
house, there is no effective method of stop- 
ping debate. Secondly, the Democratic 
majority in the Senate is very small, and a 
defection of two or three votes might turn 
the scale, and, finally, the sentiment against 
the income. tax is much stronger, propor- 
tionally, in the Senate than in the House, 
as is also the sentiment in favor of at least 
partial protection of American industries. 
For example, such Democratic senators as 
Faulkner of West Virginia, Gorman of 
Maryland, Brice of Ohio, McPherson of New 
Jersey and Hill and Murphy of New York 
are not at all inclined to overthrow the en- 
tire protective system, which the majority 
of the party are undoubtedly aiming at, 
and these and several other Democratic sen- 
ators are strongly averse to the income tax. 
If the senators vote as they feel and believe, 
the Wilson bill will be defeated beyond 
question, especially since the income tax 
has become a part of it. But will they do 
so? Will the party whip be as efficacious in 
the Senate as it was in the House? The 
general belief is that the Senate will finally 
throw the income tax overboard and pass 
the rest, of the bill. Were it-not for the 
enormous prospective treasury deficit, which 
is the raison d’étre of the income tax ad- 
dendum, this result would be practically 
certain. But the Senate would probably be 
willing, and, in fact, much prefer, to au- 
thorize further bond issues to provide the 
necessary funds, whereas the House evinces 
a decided repugnance to new bonds of any 
sort. On this roakthe two houses may yet 
split. There is little chance for speedy 

_action, in any event. The House has made 
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very good time with the bill, it is true, but 
if the Senate gets through with it by the 
first of May the country may call itself 
lucky. 

A Steadier Financial Situation. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Carlisle has suc- 
ceeded in floating his new fifty million loan, 
which is but a drop in the bucket, and ina 
few weeks some additional relief will be 
needed, as the treasury leak is increasing 
with alarming rapidity, and no real remedy 
for it can be found until the receipts begin 
again to exceed, or at least equal, the ex- 
penditures, which will not be for many a 
day to come, according to present appear- 
ances. However, the exigency bas had a 
tendency to unite all the friends of honest 
money, so that the danger from the attacks 
of the silver cranks and populistic element 
is considerably lessened. The refusal of 
Judge Cox to grant the Knights of Labor 
the injunction which they wished against 
Mr. Carlisle has cooled the ardor of that 
class of citizens. There are anti-bond reso- 
lutions and free silver coinage bills in the 
air, but it is not believed that any of them 
can pass either house in the present circum- 
stances. Very interesting debates have 
been held this week apropos to the new 
bond issue, in which the secretary has been 
sharply criticised by some of the Western 
senators, but his course has been upheld by 
the solid men of both parties, including 
such authorites as Senators Sherman and 
Allison, and it is plain that Congress is not 


in a mood to coquette with the wild-cat con-’ 


tingent just now. 
Hawaii Once More. f 
The House resumed the consideration of 


- what it evidently regards as the Hawaiian 


nuisance on Friday, but the interest in this 
subject is plainly on the wane, and the con- 
trast between the appearance of the cham- 
ber on that and on the preceding day was 
most striking. The speeches, by Messrs. 
McCreary, Hitt and Rayner, have proved to 
be fine productions, prepared with evident 
care, but they have fallen on listless ears. 
The House will undoubtedly pass the Mc- 
Creary resolution condemning Mr. Stevens 
and indorsing the administration—but ig- 
noring the restoration policy—and in due 
time the Senate will pass a similar resolu- 
tion, both declaring against any interfer- 
ence with Hawaiian affairs, and thus leay- 
ing the queen to shift for herself, without 
any more help from her great and good and 
considerably disgusted friend, the Presi- 
dent. 

Brazil, Peckham, [loody. 

The news from Brazil created a good deal 
of pleasurable excitement here, and Ad- 
miral Benham’s businesslike methods of 
protecting our flag and commerce in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro is universally com- 
mended, but no serious consequences are 
anticipated in official circles. 

The general expectation is that Mr. Peck- 
bam’s nomination for the Supreme Court 
will be defeated in the same way and by the 
same agencies that compassed Mr. Horn- 
blower’s rejection. 

The Moody gospel meetings begin next 
Wednesday, and public interest in them in- 
creases daily. The preparations are now 
complete. Preliminary meetings have been 
held in many churches, and an unusually 
earnest spirit is manifest throughout the re- 
ligious community in reference to the great 
event. On the same day, moreover, Lent 
begins, and the social world of Washington, 
which has not been overwhelmingly gay this 
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winter, will gladly subside into an economi- 
eal quietude and seclusion. 

Feb. 3. Cc. Ss. E. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Useful Institutions. 

The service which our Western colleges 
are rendering the cause of education is a 
matter for profound gratitude. A recent 
visit to Beloit revealed ever growing facili- 
ties for study, not only in the way of build- 
ings, increase in the library, in laboratories, 
in treasures of art, but in the enthusiasm of 
faculty and students alike. Thanks to the 
gifts of Dr. Pearsons and others, the acad- 
emy building, Chapin Iall, the new Science 
Hall and the new chapel are surpassed by 
few buildings designed for similar use any- 
where. But the prosperity of the college 
increases its wants and renders further and 
more rapid growth both necessary and in- 
evitable. Colorado College has never had 
greater prosperity than she is now enjoying. 
In spite of hard times she is forging her 
way forward to a leading position in the 
educational world. Her elegant and very 
complete library building will be. dedicated, 
it is supposed, hext month, and will then be 
ready for that rapid increase in the number 
of books which in these frontier institutions 
is so greatly needed. Iowa College has re- 
ceived $1,000, the interest of which is to be 
expended in first, second and third prizes 
for extempore speaking, and for a first and 
second prize in vocal music rendered at the 
time of the contest in eloquence. These 
prizes will be known as the Hill prizes. 
Illinois College, under its new president, 
Dr. J. E. Bradley, is also thriving. This is 
the college to which the late Dr. Sturtevant 
devoted his life and for which the late Dr. 
E, A. Tanner literally gave his life, that it 
might retain its reputation for scholarship 
and be once more set on its feet financially. 
That large endowments will come to this 
institution we cannot doubt. Nowhere are 
they more needed, nowhere would they be 
more wisely expended. The college faculty 
has always been a source of strength to our 
Jacksonville church and is not less so now 
than in the past. The recent report of the 
church at its annual meeting, which was 
large and enthusiastic, showed a steady in- 
crease in members and benevolences ex- 
ceeding $1,200. This is a hint of what may 
be accomplished when such men as Dr. 
Hayden, pastor of the church, and Presi- 
dent Bradley work together. 


The Coughlin Trial. 

What a travesty of justice some of our 
trials are! For more than ninety days the - 
trial of Dan Coughlin, who was convicted 
four years ago of being one of those who 
had knowledge of the murder of Dr. Cronin, 
and who for some reason has been granted 
an opportunity to prove himself innocent, 
has dragged itself along, till now, as even 
the secular press declares, its proceedings 
are little better than a farce. Witnesses for © 
the defense continue to be brought forward 
day by day whose testimony seems hardly 
relevant, and whose presence on the stand 
is only the signal for new efforts on the 
part of the lawyers to show their skill in 
cross examining or in preventing it. Out- 
siders would like to know where Mr. 
Coughlin gets his money for such a trial, 
and on what grounds the State is justified 
in the expense it is compelled to undergo in 
order to re-establish his guilt. It would 
seem to those who only follow trials like 
this as the testimony is given in the press 
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as if the wearisome prolongation of this 
special trial were utterly without excuse. 
Expense of the City Government. 

At last we have the estimates from the 
comptroller of what it will cost to govern 
the city a single year—sixteen millions of 
dollars. About nine and one-half millions 
are required for the municipal government, 
nearly six millions for schools and one mil- 
lion and a half for the Public Library and 
matters to which nobody can object. No 
wonder that we never lack for candidates to 
fill places where such large sums of money 
are handled. The greater wonder is that, 
on the whole, we have had so few cases of 
dishonesty, that, unsatisfactory as our city 
government is, it yet has managed to keep 
its credit good, and this, too, in spite of the 
charges constantly brought against it of 
having men by the hundred on its pay roll 
who render no service whatever for the 
money they receive. 

The Spoils System. 

Add tothe disbursement of money through 
the city the amount paid out by the couaty, 
a sum larger than is required to pay the ex- 
penses of the government of some Western 
States, and it will be seen that the attractions 
of the spoils system in this region are great. 
Whether civil service will ever be popular 
here or successful is somewhat doubtful. 
One of the first steps toward such a de- 
sirable condition of things will have been 
taken when we have made dishonest voting 
impossible. Efforts are to be made by the 
Republicans to punish those who may be 
convicted of illegal voting at the last elec- 
tion, and although it has been asserted that 
Mayor Hopkins would do nothing to hinder 
the proper investigations it begins to look 
as if the results of the contest, on the 
ground of various technicalities, would not 
be made known till after the present term 
of the mayoralty has expired. 

Services of Song. 

One church in this city has solved suc- 
cessfully the problem of the evening service. 
Once a month during the winter, and for 
the larger portion of the year, the Union 
Park Church is crowded with those who are 
attracted by what is known as a service of 
song. Last Sunday evening the fifty-first 
of these services was held. There is noth- 
ing sensational. A fine quartette, aided by 
a large and well-trained chorus, furnishes 
the music. There are solos and duets as 
well as singing by the choir and chorus 
together. The organ contributes its part. 
The pastor’s address, brief, yet not too brief, 
is always on some practical theme and is 
pointed, emphatic, eloquent. The element 
of worship is not lost sight of. It would 
seem from the success of this service, and 
the excellent influence it has on the other 
services of the month, asif a positive con- 
tribution has here been made to the solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem of the second 
service. Sing the gospel for the people, as 
well as preach it. Rejoice if in any way the 
gospel can be so preached that the masses 
will listen to it and be benefited by it. In 
nearly all our churches prominence is given 
to music, some of it artistic, but much of it 
- full of the spirit and marrow of the gospel. 
The Bricklayers’ Church. 

It is reported, on what seems to be good 
authority, that the Bricklayers’ Union has 
accepted the challenge of one of the speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, and voted to form a working 
men’s church and invite such ministers as 

Professor Henderson of the Chicago Uni- 
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versity and Prof. Graham Taylor to address 
them. The union has appointed its com- 
mittees and seems to be in earnest. If 
this step is taken with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, the union will have the 
sympathy of the churches from the out- 
set. Itis just possible that experience will 
show the members of these labor unions 
how difficult a matter it is to organize and 
support a church which shall in all things 
be precisely what those who care most for 
it really wish. 

The Theological Seminary. 

The authorities of this institution have 
sent to every contributor a printed copy of 
the resolutions adopted Novy. 1, concerning 
the successful completion of the effert to 
add $580,000 to its endowment. The mcre 
we reflect on what this campaign meant the 
more are we astonished at its success. The 
work was accomplished by means of the 
hearty co-operation of professors, men of 
wealth, graduates of the seminary, pastors, 
the press—secular as well as religious—and 
firm reliance on God. Now that the money 
has been secured attention is directed to 
the measures necessary to raise the standard 
of scholarship more and more and to fur- 
nish young men not only the best opportu- 
nities for pursuing a regular course of the- 
ological study, but to receive instruction in 
a post-graduate course and in special topics 
which the student selects. Nearly all the 
professors offer elective courses of great at- 
tractiveness. One can have Hebrew with 
Professor Curtiss, Greek exegesis with Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, symbolics with Professor 
Scott, Christian ethics with Professor Will- 
cox, a study of the sermons of eminent 
preachers of the commonwealth with Presi- 
dent Fisk, Aramaic with Professor Harper 
and the economics of evangelism with Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 

Chicago, Feb. 3. FRANKLIN. 

FROM MILWAUKEE. 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, hard 
times are not over in Wisconsin. In Mil- 
waukee the greatest number of those who 
at any time heretofore have received charity 
has been more than trebled, until it is be- 
lieved that now not fewer than twelve thou- 


sand people are supported at public expense: 


or by private gifts. These are abundant, 
and Milwaukee remembers in generous spirit 
the greater need that prevails in our iron re- 
gion. Thereno place has suffered more than 
Hurley, a city that in the days of her pros- 
perity was the plague spot of the northern 
part of our State. She is now the center of 
a destitution so extreme that the governor 
has thought it necessary to appeal to the 
citizens of all the State to prevent actual 
starvation. 

Of Wisconsin's non-agricultural produc- 
tions that of iron ore has suffered most and 
that of lumber probably least. In making 
the latter statement I forgot for a moment 
the continued prosperity of our breweries. 
We have reason to believe that political 
influence has reached from Milwaukee to 
Washington to warn members of Congress 
that whatever else is burdened with in- 
creased taxation beer must be spared. 

Notwithstanding hard times another has 
been added to the number of our city ehurch 
buildings. On the Sunday before Christ- 
mas the North Side Church dedicated a 
choice little building which is to be ulti- 
mately the lecture-room of a completed edi- 
fice. From the nearest church in which the 
English language is used, the new buildin 
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stands a distance of eight blocks. But one 
of our nine churches, the Swedish, is now 
homeless. 


Episcopalian Intrusion. 

The problem of too many churches in our 
smaller towns is receiving additional com- 
plication from the action of our High Church 
Episcopal friends. These control both dio- 
ceses in Wisconsin and are building need- 
less churches and establishing parishes un- 
called for save, as in some places, by not 
more than three or four families. Many of 
the little churches are served by students 
from the theological seminary at Nashotah, 
near Milwaukee, an institution resorted to 
chiefly by that class of minds who are ready 
to believe in the existence in themselves of 
heavenly gifts which, however, are of such 
sort as not to be apparent to any save those 
who possess them or imagine that they do. 
But this mistaken policy is turning what 
ought to be a most useful church among us 
into a narrow sect from which even Episco- 
palians of broader training are repelled. 
There is too much of genuine Romanism in 
Wisconsin for a mere imitation thereof to 
attract much attention or win great ap- 
proval, At the dedication, St. Thomas’s 
Day (Dec. 21), of the Alice Sabine Memorial 
Hall the lay part of the audience consisted 
of a neighboring farmer, his wife and baby. 

The ‘A, P. A,” is attracting considerable 
attention in Milwaukee. To this few causes 
contribute more than the free advertising it 
receives from its opponents. These will 
have themselves to thank if the new organi- 
zation develops any considerable strength. 
It is openly alleged by a member of our 
State Senate that lists of candidates of his 
own party have been submitted to Arch- 
bishop Katzer for revision and approval. 

cea, Ds 
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OQURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 

Harper’s Weekly (Independent) gives a page 
toa detailed statement of its reasons for be- 
lieving in the Failure of the Democratic Party. 
The wealth of information respecting events 
in Washington from 1874 to date indicate that 
Hon. Carl Schurz probably is the author: 
“The people are growing weary of the Dem- 
ocratiec party. They are out of patience with 
it because of its inefficiency, its cowardice, its 
lack of principle and consistency, its imbe- 
cility. It would seem as though it had be- 
come so habituated to cringe before a Repub- 
lican majority to abandon principle and honor, 
to secure by cunning what it dare not openly 
fight for, that, now in the day when it is in 
power in both the executive and legislative 
branches of the government, it still cringes 
before the threats and it is still afraid of the 
taunts of its opponents. It dare not execute 
the commission given toit. It does not trust 
in the majority behind it. It has no confi- 
dence in its principles. ... Until the party 
accepts and acts upon its declared principles, 
by choosing leaders imbued with them, noth- 
ing is to be expected from it for revenue re- 
form or sound money or civil service reform 
or anything that makes for good government.” 

Margaret Deland, in the February North 
American Review, says: ‘‘ Personal journalism 
is doing more today to injure the art of litera- 
ture than ever hunger and cold and neglect 
did. ... A writer, conscientious and conse- 
crated to his work as he may be, begins, by 
and by, to see himself in it; little by little he 
confounds his own personality with his art. 
... The requests from newspapers to take 
part in symposiums differ in variety rather 
than vulgarity. . .. The matter is in our own 
hands. Journalism cannot be expected te 
look after our taste or our morals.... We 
can refuse to be interviewed; we can refuse to 
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caper whenever a newspaper pipes tous; we 
ean refuse to hide our smirking self-con- 
sciousness, our pitiful egotism, under the 
sacred mantle of art; we can learn not to 
think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think.” 

Mr. W. F. Poole, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, pays his respects to Charles 
Francis Adams, in the Dial: ‘‘The advent of 
Unitarianism shares with politics the honor, 
in Mr. Adams’s mind, of having saved Massa- 
chusetts. It came rather late, for if Massa- 
chusetts has been saved it was saved before 
May 5, 1819, when William Ellery Channing 
preached the sermon at the ordination of 
Jared Sparks at Baltimore. In the summer 
(June and August) of 1837 Unitarianism 
‘flowered,’ he says, when Theodore Parker 
was ordained minister at West Roxbury and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge. Mr. Adams re- 
gards these as very important dates. They 
have not been so considered by modern his- 
torical writers of Massachusetts, who were 
all Unitarians — Palfrey, Peabody, Bancroft, 
Quincy, Savage, Upham, Deane, Ellis and 
Eliot—and no one of them ever suggested 
that Massachusetts needed salvation. The 
theory that she had fallen from grace, and 
needed to be brought out of the miry clay by 
politics and Unitarianism is an original con- 
ception of Mr. Adams’s.” 

The Church and the Poor, Their Mutual 
Relations, are sensibly treated by Dr. John 
Hall in the Mid-Continent: ‘‘ How did Meth- 
odism and other church agencies help their 
poor? By putting into their minds certain 
forces that are against impoverishing meth- 
ods. If you so influence Dick Thompson that 
he does not drink two dollars a week but puts 
them in the savings’ bank, you help him. 
Further, if John Jones was living by his wits, 
and Preacher Evans taught him to steal no 


more, but work with his hands the thing . 


which is good, did he not help him? Was it 
not better help than if he had taken out of his 
own salary (smaller than the policeman’s or 
the postman’s of New York) and given him a 
few dollars? Where are the poor in some of 
our churches? Why, they would not stay 
poor! ‘But,’ it may be said, ‘the churches 
ought to make it the interest of poor people 
to attend them.’ What kind of ‘interest’? 
Should they say in effect: ‘We’ll pay your 
rent and send you a turkey at Thanksgiving, 
if you’ll come’? Would that elevate? Would 
it enrich in the end? Would it foster manly 
virtue and womanly self-respect? Would it 
lift up or drag down?” 

The Interior discusses the possibility of a 
reunion between Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterianism: ‘‘ Reunion now would be unde- 
sirable unless upon a broad basis of toleration, 
much broader than would have been neces- 
sary a quarter of a century ago. We would 
have to give up positively and wholly our 
ideas of negro ecclesiastical equality. We 
ought to give up, whether compelled to by 
circumstances or not, the town meeting liber- 
ties which we love to indulge by making de- 
liverances on civil subjects. The South must 
give up its objections te the acts of the assem- 
bly of 1866 and its hostility to the liberty of 
scientific exploration. Here is where it vio- 
lates its own rule of dealing only with the 
relations between God and man.”’ 

The Review of R views (February) says of 
the administration’s Hawaiian policy: “It 
constitutes the most shameful and the most 
fatuously blundering chapter in all the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. ... There is an 
American president and an Aierican cabinet 
in Honolula that have covered themselves 
with lasting renown.” On the contrary, Mr. 
James Schouler, the historian, in the Feb- 
ruary Forum, gives his opinion of the work 
of Mr. Blount: “My only surprise is that a 
candid and unprejudiced mind can reach, on 
the essential facts, any deduction materially 
different, for this testimony is not ex prrte in 
reality, as so many have taken for granted.” 
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The chief rabbi of the English Jews, Dr. 
Hermann Adler, in the January Review of the 
Churches, gives a statement of the modern 
teaching of orthodox Judaism: ‘‘ We do not 
regard the whole sacrificial system as sym- 
bolic. By no means did it teach, or were 
sacrifices intended to teach, vicarious atone- 
ment. ... Our faith teaches that the so-called 
Mosaic law, with its various rites and observ- 
ances, is incumbent upon us Jews only, and 
that the non-Israelite need but observe the 
high ethical precepts there inculcated, and 
that if he keep these faithfully he may hope 
to win eternal bliss.”’ 


oe 


CONGREGATIONALISM TODAY AS 
OTHERS SEE IT. 


BY REV. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


The higher critics have not yet told us 
whether the Deutero-Isaiah was a Congre- 
gationalist or not, but some experiences of 
my own during the last six months have 
thrown some light on that wonderful vision 
of his in his sixteenth chapter. What the 
prophet saw was a great concourse and com- 
mingling of the peoples at the shrine where 
he loved to worship. ‘‘ Lift up thine eyes 
round about and see; they all gather them- 
selves together, they come to Thee... . 
Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?’’ Such words 
as these would be largely figurative if we 
should apply them to anything which is 
now happening to our own little Congrega- 


tional Zion, but something that reminds us . 


of these words is really taking place—some- 
thing significant enough to be worth men- 
tioning. I speak only of what has been 
made known to me:by direct revelation, but 
I am sure that there are many other pastors 
who could make a’ similar report. 

Since I returned last autumn from my 
vacation I have received overtures from 
ministers in six different denominations, all 
of whom desired to enter the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. Of these doves at the 
windows of my particular church tower 
three came from one denominational dove- 
cote, two from another, and one from each 
of four others, nine in all. Three of these 
applicants have been received into our own 
church, one of the three is already in a Con- 
gregational pulpit, and the other two have a 
right to be in a very hopeful state of mind. 

I shall not mention the names of any of 
the denominations from which these acces- 
sions have come to us, for this is not an at- 
tempt to make any invidious comparisons 
between ourselves and our brethren of other 
names or to crow over anybody, but simply 
to set forth a fact which Congregationalists 
have a right to know. I may say, however, 
that the recruits come about equally from 
the opposite camps of conservatism and lib- 
eralism. -Some of them come to us because 
they want more liberty of opinion and some 
because they want a more positive faith, 
some because they feel that they have been 
oppressed by the ecclesiastical machine and 
some because they are tired of incoherence 
and anarchy and wish to be members of a 
body that is mote organic and vital. It 
seems to be supposed by some among them 
that the Congregationalists are not un- 
friendly to scholarship, that they are will- 
ing to read the Bible in the light that shines 
fromits own pages. By others it is assumed 
that the Corgregationalists are people of 
evangelical fervor and earnestness, that they 
are working for the salvation of men. 

I wish L could believe that our Pilgrim 
churches are all that these postulants, com- 
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ing from opposite directions to meet upon 
our threshold, are ready to believe them to 
be. I wish I conta be sure that we are as 
broad and catholic as our conservative can- 
didates consider us, and as earnest and de- 
voted as our liberal recruits expect to find 
us. Iam afraid that both of them may be 
somewhat disappointed. We are not per- 
fect. We count not ourselves yet to have 
apprehended. There is narrowness and ob- 
scurantism among us, and there may be 
found in some quarters the coldness and 
dearth that come of speculating too much 
and praying too little. 

Nevertheless, I confess that I have been 
touched by the hopes which these new 
friends of ours entertain concerning us. 
“Paint the man that I mean to be,’’ the 
sitter said to the artist. That is the kind 
of portrait every good man would like to 
bequeath to his children. That is the kind 
of picture which these friends have made 
to themselves of our Congregationalism. It 
may be that their composite portrait flatters 
us, but 1am sure that it suggests the kind 
of people that we mean to be. And it ought 
to comfort and encourage us to find that by 
such a consensus of judgment this estimate 
is placed upon us. 

There are those among us who think that 
our theological tendencies are too conserva- 
tive—that there is not room enough within 
our inclosures for broad and brave think- 
ing. They would be somewhat reassured 
if they could hear the testimony of those 
who are coming to us from the camps of 
the conservatives. There are those among 
us who are afraid that our faith and love 
and zeal are going, or gone—that criticism 
has killed our piety. But here comes a 
clear-sighted man, who has been living near 
us and watching us intently for years, and 
asks us to receive him to our communion 
because, as he says, he is longing for “a 
truer and deeper Christian fellowship ’’— 
a fellowship which expresses itself in ‘‘ study 
of and reverence for the Bible, loyalty to 
Christ and love for Him as a personal Sav- 
iour, repentance for sin and the prayer of 
faith for deliverance from transgression, a 
genuine love for souls and a regard for the 
church as a divinely ordained institution to 
save the world.’’ May I not beseech our 
sometimes despairing conservative brethren 
to consider what it means when a thor- 
oughly intelligent neiShbor, who knows us 
well, comes and knocks at our doors and 
begs us to let him in for such reasons as 
these? Is it not barely possible that their 
apprehensions of the decay of faith ots | 
us are a little bit exaggerated? 

Let me give a little more fully, in his 
own words, this candidate’s confession of 
faith: 

I believe in the Bible as the record of God’s 
revelation to man, and that it-is inspired; I 
believe in the incarnation—that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world, conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, died, rose 
again and ascended to heaven; in the Holy 
Spirit the Comforter; in retribution and the 
eternal consequences of sin; that po one can 
be saved who does not seek salvation. If an 
unrepentant soul must suffer forever or go 
out like a candle that has burned to the 
socket. it will not be for want of opperee ay 
but a matter of choice. 

This man seems to think that with a be- 
lief like this he would be at home among Con- 
gregationalists. Would he not be? Should 
he not be? And so long as Congregation- 
alism furnisbes a fellowship into which 
men of this type seek to enter need we be 
greatly concerned about the loss of its evan- 
gelical character? 
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A Plea in 


There is in every generation, but espe- 
cially in ours, a good deal of criticism of 
men in the ministry and men preparing for 
the ministry. The world looks on and says: 
“The preaching is sound but the practice 
is defective. Men are entering the ministry 
as a profession, and for gain, just as men 
enter other lines of business, They seek 
the easiest places and the largest pay, like 
other men. They neglect the fields where 
they are most needed and compete for the 
places where there is most money.’”’ This 
is partly true and partly false. A shrewd 
man who was asked to help in educating 
ministers replied: ‘‘When I find men who 
will preach the gospel to the poor I have 
some money forthem. But young, educated 
ministers generally want right away a hand- 
some wife and a large church.’ This again 
is partly true and partly false. An English 
writer has suggested as one of the causes 
of infidelity what he calls the ‘scandals of 
Christianity.’’ One of these scandals is the 
spirit of self-seeking on the part of preach- 
ers and other professors of religion, which 
sets the world to talking about the church 
aud the ministry as no better than itself. 

Certain statistics pointed out to me by 
Rey. T. Y. Gardner seem to indicate that 
this criticism is substantially true. (1) The 
proportion of vacant pulpits is rapidly in- 
cieasing. For the last five years twenty- 
eight per cent. of our Congregational 
churches are annually pastorless. (2) More 
than one hundred and fifty new churches 
are annually added to the list demanding 
ministers, while all our theological semina- 
ries furnish only about fifty more than we 
lose by death. (8) It is the small, feeble 
churches which could sustain a consecrated 
young man without a family, but not a man 
with a family to support, that are left desti- 
tute. If the churches were all financially 
strong there would probably be no lack of 
ministers to supply them. It is the great 
multitude of weak churches and the scram- 
ble for the strong ones that keep men out 
of ourseminaries. (4) As a rule, with noble 
exceptions, young men just leaving the sem- 
inary join in the competition with older 
men for the so-ealled important places. 

Thus in Massachusetts, which reports 573 
churches and 800 ministers, we find that out 
of seventy-nine first pastorates in the last 
five years only twelve were in churches of 
less than fifty members, yet Massachusetts 
has eighty-four such churches. In New 
York out of thirty-two first pastorates only 
nine were in churches of less than fifty 
members, though that State has sixty such 
churches. In Ohio, out of twenty-three 
first pastorates, only two were in churches 
of less than fifty members, yet Ohio has 
seventy such churches. In Illinois, out of 
twenty-three first pastorates, only nine were 
in churches of less than fifty members, but 
Illinois has seventy-nine such churches. In 
Iowa, out of twenty-five first pastorates, 
only nine in churches below fifty, though 
Iowa has 126 such churches. In Minnesota, 
out of thirteen first pastorates, nine were in 
churches of below fifty members, but Min- 
nesota has about 150 such churches. 

There are in these six sample States not 
far from 2,000 churches, about 1,425 of 
which contain only. 100 members or less, 
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Behalf of the Weaker Churches. 


By Rev. James Brand, D.D., Oberlin, O. 


and about 750 of this latter number have 
less than fifty members each. Yet out of 
the 195 first pastorates in these States sev- 
enty-four, or thirty-eight per cent., were in 
the churches with more than 100 members. 
These facts show that the increasing per 
cent. of vacant pulpits is largely confined to 
the small, struggling churches which cannot 
support a pastor with a family. Hence the 
world says that ministers of the gospel are 
controlled by the same motives that govern 
men in entering other callings. 

Now what is the remedy? 

First, an epidemic of Christian self de- 
nial. We all, pastors and people alike, need 
to get back to the example of Christ, who 
has set the standard for the Christian life. 
Remember what that standard meant for 
Christ Himself. It meant the sacrifice of 
the favor and confidence of men about 
Him, including his own brethren. It in- 
volved the giving up of the social blessings 
of home and friendship and the gratifica- 
tion of personal ambition. He put self- 
seeking under His feet. He spurned away 
that awful temptation which is crippling 
the usefulness and degrading the high call- 
ing of so many ministers and laymen today, 
I mean the temptation to seek large in- 
comes and prominent places and the praise 
of men, to the neglect of the poor and 
needy. 

It has come to me of late like a new rev- 
elation, that what we all need, whether in 
the pulpit or in the pew, is to have burned 
into our souls that great, significant truth, 
that while ‘‘ foxes had holes and birds of 
the air had nests, the Son of Man had not 
where to lay His head.’?’ Why was this? 
Because hardship, poverty, suffering were 
easier to Him thanto other men? No. Be- 
cause lofty virtue consists in self-denial for 
its own sake? No. But because the emer- 
gencies of souls, the claims of the kingdom 
of God, required a singleness of aim and 
self-denial of life which was incompatible 
with human ease, luxury or personal ambi- 
tion. : 

The very life force of Christianity, with- 
out which it will fail from the earth, is pre- 
cisely that self-devoting love which the world 
did not understand in Christ, but which is 
willing to be poor, willing to endure hard- 
ness and social privations, willing to go to 
the most difficult field and the poorest pay, 
even though it involve having not where to 
lay one’s head. Is this too hard, too lofty, 
too heroic for men? Will it repel them 
from Christ and from the ministry No, no. 
A few craven souls may shrink back, but 
the heroic men and women will be drawn to 
the side of Christ. The weakness of mod- 
ern Christian life is that it is not sufficiently 
heroic. It does not demand enough. The 
ministry has become too cheap and is in 
danger of settling down to the level of a 
mere profession by which to make a living. 
If we want to draw more men to the pulpit 
the standard of self-devotement must go up, 
not down. a 

Second, a new attitude in this matter on 
the part of young men. A conversation 
with Rev. Mr. Gardner, several months ago, 
resulted in the following suggestion. Sup- 
pose that all the young men in our colleges 
and seminaries, who hope to preach the 


gospel, should agree among themselves not 
to accept as their first pastorate self-sup- 
porting churches, but should choose to 
spend the first years of their ministry in 
fields where there is the greatest need and 
the smallest remuneration, and suppose 
they did this because they were young and 
strong and, having no families to support, 
they could live and work where older men 
with families could not; suppose they said 
to themselves, ‘‘ We ought to go to such 
places when we are young, for when we are 
old we can’t’’; and suppose they did this 
cheerfully, as a matter of glad, heroic devo- 
tion to Christ and the needs of His king-~ 
dom, isn’t it certain that three or four im- 
portant results would follow? 

(1) The weak churches would be manned. 
(2) The congestion of available middle-aged 
men around certain centers would be re- 
lieved. The vacant pulpits would call this 
multitude who are ‘‘ without charge.’’ This 
relieving of the ministerial congestion would 
remove one of the scandals of Christianity. 
(8) The blessed result of a Christlike work 
would come to the young men themselves. 
The reflex influence of genuine self-denial 
would be to each one an added source of 
power, and the very best preparation for 
service in a larger church at a later date. 
(4) The whole conception of the ministry 
would be lifted to a higher plane. The old 
reverence for a true, unselfish man of God 
would be restored. The world would see 
that ‘‘the Lord’s soldiers were looking less 
to their shoulder-straps and more to their 
swords.” 

I rejoice that a movement in the line 
hinted at here is already on foot among 
many young men themselves. The move- 
ments of the various home missionary bands 
are in the right direction. Forty-two stu- 
dents in Oberlin, most of them ia the theo- 
logical department, have entered into the 
following agreement: ‘‘I do hereby promise 
myself and my God that I will not seek a 
place of wealth or honor for my first pas- 
torate, but will enter any humble position 
among the weak and struggling churches to 
which I may be called.” 

A Ministerial Brotherhood has also been 
organized recently of young men in college 
and academy who hope to enter the minis- 
try. The object of this organization is to 
help keep the need of more men before the 
minds of the students and churches, and to 
raise, if possible, the standard of ministerial 
consecration. Our hope is in the attitude 
of young men. There is abundant reason 
to believe that they will respond to the call 
for heroic service if the facts are understood 
and the stronger churches will stop tempt- 
ing them. ‘I have written unto you young 
men because ye are strong, and the word of 
God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 


the evil one.”’ 
Sota ett ott 


I have no authority from the word of God 
to ‘‘judge those that are without,’’ nor do I 
conceive that any man living has a right to — 
sentence all the heathen and Mohammedan 
world to damnation. It is far better to 
leave them to Him that made them and 
who is ‘tthe Father of the spirits of all 
flesh’’; who is the God of the heathens as 
well as the Christians, and who hateth noth- 
ing that He hath made.—John Wesley. 
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There was a knock at the door. ‘‘Come 
in,’’ said the minister. 

The door opened slowly, and a young 
man with his hat in his hand appeared, 
with one foot on the step and the other on 
the ground. He hesitated, as if not in the 
habit of entering other people’s houses, and 
the minister said again, ‘‘Come in!’’ The 
young manentered. The minister was not 
writing a sermon; he was kneading some 
dough on the kitchen table. He nodded to 
the young man with the hat in his hand 
and said, pleasantly, ‘‘Won’t you take a 
seat?’? The young man sat down, looking 
hungrily at the dough and flour on the table, 

‘‘What can I do for you?’’ asked the 
minister. 

‘“‘T want something to eat, that’s all,” 
replied the man, in a low voice. 

The minister looked thoughtfully at him. 
He was not a professional tramp. Even the 
minister could see that. There was a look 
about him that was several degrees better 
than any tramp ever had. 

*‘ Are you out of work?”’ asked the min- 
ister. 

It was a foolish question, but even the 
minister sometimes asked such. 

‘““Haven’t had a thing to do for more 
than fourmonths. Haven’t had a mouthful 
to eat for two days.’ 

“Ts that so?’’? It was a helpless ques- 
tion, but. the minister felt that he must say 
something. Then he added: ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what Tlldo. I’m going to bake two loaves 
of bread. My wife is away on a visit and I 
am here alone batching it. I will give you 
one of the loaves when it is baked if you 
will let me ask you a few questions while it 
is baking; will you?” 

‘‘Haven’t you got a bite of something 
cold?” asked the man. 

“*T don’t know but I have. Let me see.” 
So the minister rumaged through the ‘pan- 
try and the refrigerator, and succeeded in 
finding some pieces of cold meat, a slice of 
cake, a fragment of pie and a plate. of 
doughnuts. He set these on the table be- 
fore the man, gathered up his dough and 
began to put it in the pans for baking, 
while the man devoured the cold pieces 
with a ravenous gesture of hand and mouth 
that spoke more volumes than a series of 
magazine articles on the famine in Russia. 

“JT suppose you are willing I should ask 
questions? ”’ 

‘*T don’t care,’’ replied the man. 

The minister put his bread into the oven, 
washed his hands at the sink and sat down. 

‘You say you have been out of work for 
four months?”’ 

6b Yes,” 

‘What was your work?’’ 

‘“*T am a miner.’’ 

Ee Coala 

‘Silver. Colorado.” 

‘What wages did you get?” ; 

‘*T have earned as high as $5 a day.”’ 

‘* You ought to have saved something on 
that.”’ 

. The young man looked sheepish. 
said: ‘‘I*didn’t. 
day night...’ 

“*Blew it in?’’’? inquired the minister, 
who was not familiar. with the phrase. 

“Yes.” The young man stared, but did 
not venture any exegesis of the term. 

‘‘Then,”’ said the minister, ‘‘ you did not 
save anything?”’ 


He 
I blew it in every Satur- 
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‘““No; my wife was sick along at the last 
and I had to pay out $100 for doctors.” 

‘‘Where.is your wife?”’ 

‘‘ Back in Colorado.”’ 

‘‘What is she’’—the minister hesitated. 
He feared he was getting too personal. The 
man volunteered to tell him. 

‘She is doing some work in a hotel. 
There was nothing for me, so I started for 
Kansas to see if I couldn’t get work in the 
hayfields. I worked three weeks and then 
everything quit. I’ve tramped all over the 
country to get work. There isn’t anything 
to do.”’ : 

‘¢ Have you tried the coal mines?”’ 

‘“‘'Yes; there’s no show there. These for- 
eigners have rushed in and they will work 
on wages that wouldn’t keep a dog—an 
American dog.”’ 

The minister stared at the stove and then 
suddenly rose and opened the oven door. 
The bread was rising slowly, so he shut the 
door quickly and sat down again. 

“What are you going to do?” It was 
another helpless question, but somehow it 
was the only one that occurred to the min- 
ister just then. 

‘*T don’t know,”’’ said the man. 
swer exactly matched the question. 

‘‘ Have you tried to get work here?”’ 

oo Yes,”’ 

‘““What can you do besides work in the 
mines? ”’ 

*‘ Anything that an average man can do.”’ 

“You couldn’t write sermons, I sup- 
pose?’’? asked the minister, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ Because, you know,’’ he went on 
by way of partial explanation, ‘‘ that’s what 
a good many average men are trying to 
do.” b 

The man at the kitchen table stared again 
but he did not smile. He was beyond the 
point where anything in the line of humor 
could touch him. The minister instantly 
became serious. He rose again and cau- 
tiously opened the oven door and again shut 
itand sat down. The man had eaten up all 
the cold pieces and now rose to go. 


The an- 


“I’m ever so much obliged to you, sir,”’ 
he said, in the same low voice. ‘This is 
new business for me. I never begged for 
food before. Wouldn’t now, but I got so 
hungry I couldn’t help it.” 

‘*T should think not. I believe I would 
do the same myself. But you’re not going? 
The bread isn’t done yet.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe I care for it,’’ said the 
map, slowly, as he backed toward the kitchen 
door. 

‘* Better wait. I think it will be good 
bread,’’ said the minister, modestly. 

The man hesitated and sat down. ‘‘ You 
don’t object to my asking questions while 
we wait for the bread, do you?”’ asked the 
minister. 

‘*T don’t care,”’ said the man again. 

‘‘Haven’t you any friends or relatives 
who could help you?”’ 

“‘T have a brother back in Massachusetts, 
and a sister in New York, and a brother-in- 
law in Chicago.”’ 

‘“Then I should think you would go to 
them,”’ said the minister, brightening up. 

‘‘T would, perhaps, but they’re all out of 
work, too, and as bad off as I am,’’ replied 
the man, grimly. 

The minister stared again at the stove 
and pushed the damper in a little farther. 
He did not seem to know just what to say. 
Finally the man asked a question. 

‘Do you own this house? ”’ 

‘No, Irentit. Fifteen dollars a month,” 
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added the minister with an air of frankness, 
to encourage the other. 

“T suppose you get a pretty good salary?”’ 

‘“One thousand dollars a year.’’ 

‘*Tn advance?”’ asked the man. 

The minister looked at him to see if he 
was in earnest. 

‘““No,” he replied, slowly, ‘(not in ad- 
vance.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you pay the rent in advance? ”’ 

‘*T do when I have it,’ replied the min- 
ister. 

‘IT suppose you always have enough to 
eat?’’ asked the other. 

“Yes. I don’t ever go hungry from neces- 
sity.”’ 

‘*Do you have a family?” asked the man. 

‘‘Yes, a wife and three children,”’ replied 
the minister. 

There was a long pause after this and the 
minister felt the silence growing awkward. 
He rose again and, breaking a piece of 
stalk from the broom, opened the oven 
door and thrust the stalk into the bread to 
see if it was baking all right. 

“Do you think there are very many men 
in your circumstances?”’? he asked as he 
shut the door again. 

‘* Hundreds.”’ 

‘* Here in Kansas? ”’ 

‘Every where.”’ 

‘* What will they do this winter?’’ 

“‘T don’t know.”’ 

There was another very long pause. The 
minister at last said, more from self-compul- 
sory habit than anything else, ‘‘Are you a 
Christian ?”’ 

‘““My folks were raised Methodists,’’ re- 
plied the man, with an indirect resistance 
to making the matter personal. 

‘‘ Well, do you believe in the teachings of 
Christ yourself?”’ asked the minister, who 
somehow felt that he was not asking just 
the kind of questions he had in mind to ask 
at the beginning. 

“‘T don’t know. 
the man. 

The minister stared again. ‘‘ Why, you 
surely know what the teachings are. You 
have read the Bible ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, read it through several times.” 

‘“Then of course you know what the 
teachings are,’’ said the minister, in a tone 
of relief. : 

‘‘P’m not so sure that I do,’’ said the 
other. ‘I don’t know just what Christ 
meant when He said, ‘ Give to him that ask- 
eth thee and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.’”’ 

‘Why, that’s easy enough,’”’ said the min- 
ister. ‘‘Of course He meant to teach the 
spirit of generosity and love and sympathy.’’ 

‘But how far did IIe mean it to be car- 
ried?” 

“* How far?’’ 

‘¢- Yes, suppose you have something to eat 
and I am starving, does it mean that when I 
ask you are to give?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘“‘But suppose a hundred men like me, 
and they all need food and all ask; are you 
to give them?” 

‘Well, of course I can’t feed all the hun- 
gry men in the world.”’ 

“But does Christ teach that you ought 
to give as long as you have and others 
haven’t? ” 

‘Somebody ought to give,” said the min- 
ister, cautiously. 

“But suppose somebody refuses and the 
men can’t get anything unless you give, 
what then?”’ 


What are they?”’ asked 
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“Ts there ever such a condition?’’ asked 
the minister, Yankee like. 

“*TIsn’t there just such a condition at the 
present time?’’ asked the man. ‘‘ Here am 
I, and hundreds like me, without any work 
and without any food. We are shut up to 
one of three things—beg, steal, starve. The 
city will not furnish work. The State will 
not furnish work. The government will not 
furnish work. Then, according to the teach- 
ing of Christ, is it not the duty of those who 
have to give to those who have not?”’ 

“What if those who need help brought 
their want upon themselves? What if they 
squandered their savings in drink or other- 
wise? Are we who are temperate and fru- 
gal and saving to help those who are to 
blame for their own condition of want?”’ 

“Does Christ teach what to do then?” 
asked the man, Yankee-like in his turn. 

‘“*T do not know,” said the minister, after 
a pause. 

He again opened the oven door and tried 
the bread. ‘I think it is done. Yes, I 
believe I will take it out,’’ he said. The 
pauses between the questions and answers 
were longer than we can indicate by stating 
the fact, so the minister’s bread had time 
enough to bake. 

“Here is your loaf,’ said the minister. 
‘The man took it and wrapped one part of 
his coat around it. 

“Thank you. It will be my supper and 
‘breakfast and perhaps dinner,’’ the man said. 

““Where will you stay tonight?’’ the min- 
ister asked, not thinking of anything else 
to say. 

“T don’t know,”’’ replied the man. 
‘day, sir.” 

“*Good day,” returned the minister. The 
man opened the door and went out. 

The minister stood in his kitchen a few 
moments and then went into his study and 
opened his Bible. He read the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew and then turned the leaves 
to the third chapter of John’s first epistle 
until he came to the words: ‘But whoso 
thath this world’s good and seeth his brother 
in need and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

“ How much of this New Testament teach- 
ing should be interpreted literally and ex- 
actly?”’ said the minister, talking aloud. 
He sat in hisstudy a longtime. He kneeled 
‘down and prayed until it was dark, and 
then he prayed longer until it was light. 

The next day the minister went to the 
municipality officers to see if something 
could not be done to give idle men work. 
Nothing. There was no work. ‘' But men 

-are starving.’’ ‘‘That maybe. There is no 
work.’’ ‘‘ Then we must give what we have. 
We must share,’’ said the minister. Every- 
body stared. The next Sunday he preached 
about it, and urged his people to share what 


“Good 


they had. He took his text from Matt. 5: 42° 


and 1Jobn 3: 17. Everybody was surprised, 

‘What! We cannot share our hard earn- 
ings with tramps and idlers. It is absurd.” 

‘*No,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I do not mean 
that. But while we are waiting for the gov- 
ernment to do something what will become 
of these people? Wecannot see them starve. 
We must obey the New Testament teaching.”’ 

‘Ts that the New Testament teaching?’’ 

‘Ts it not?’’ asked the minister. 

The next day ten men came to the minis- 
ter’s house for food. They were not tramps. 
They were men out of work who needed 
something to eat. They had heard of his 
sermon. He gave them what he had and 
they went away. Next day twenty came. 
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The minister did not know what to do. 
There was no more food in the house. He 
had received $10 on his monthly salary the 
Saturday before he preached about sharing. 
He sent some one out to buy food with it 
and divided. The next day the minister’s 
house was besieged. But he had no more 
money and no more food. The kitchen was 
filled with hungry men. 

“*My brothers,’’ said the minister, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘I have nothing more for you.”’ 

Just then a committee from the church 
came to wait on the minister and tell him 
that his services as minister were no longer 
required since he had become a socialist 
and sympathized with the dangerous classes. 

“Tam not a socialist,’’ exclaimed the min- 
ister. ‘‘f have simply tried to obey the lit- 
eral teachings of Jesus Christ.”’ 

‘* You are a fool as well as a socialist,’”’ re- 
plied the chairman of the committee, and 
he went away with the rest of the commit- 
tee, leaving the minister with his hungry 
constituency. 

‘“ What shall we do now?” they asked, 
crowding about the minister. 

“*T do not know,”’’ he replied. 

‘““What is the teaching of Christ on the 
remedy for our condition?” they cried. 

And the minister replied, slowly, ‘‘I do 
not know.”’ 


ORDER OF SUNDAY MORNING 
SERVICE. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Many of our churches are departing from 
the severe simplicity of the aneient order of 
Sunday morning services. I think that this 
change is largely due to the wishes of pas- 
tors. They desire to make the service more 
attractive, or they feel a lack of some ele- 
ments needful to a more complete system, 
or they wish to enrich it either with orna- 
ment or with real substance, or they wish 
to provide parts in which the people can 
take an audible share. I remember a friend 
of my boyhood who used to say that he 
would be either a Quaker or an Episcopa- 
lian. These two, he said, were the only 
denominations in which the people took 
any large share in worship—the former 
the one wherein all the people kept silent, 
and the latter the one where all the people 
joined in the liturgy. My friend became an 
Episcopalian. Our ministers are trying to 
strike a medium. The result is variety. 

Perhaps some selections of ‘‘order of 
service,’’ of which I have a very considera- 
ble number, may afford some hints to 
brethren who are attempting improvements. 

The earliest which I have selected is that 
given by Lechford, about the year 1641, 
who left Massachusetts Bay near that time 
on a hint that no lawyer was needed in the 
colony. He says: 

The publique worship is in as faire a meet- 
ing house as they can provide, wherein, in most 
places, they have beene at great charges. 
Every Sabbath or Lord’s day, they come to- 
gether at Boston by wringing of a bell, about 
nine of the clock or before. The Pastor begins 
with solemn prayer continuing about a quar- 
ter of an houre. The Teacher then readeth 
and expoundeth a Chapter; Then a Psalme is 
sung, which ever one of the ruling Elders dic- 
tates. After that the Pastor preacheth a 
Sermon, and sometimes ex tempore exhorts. 


Then the Teacher concludes with prayer, and 
a blessing. 


Somewhat earlier than this date laymen 
had been permitted to follow the preaching 
with questions or with prophesyings, but 
this had resulted in such wrangling that, ex- 
cept upon rare occasions, the practice had 
been stopped. 
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In 1726 Cotton Mather gives us the fol- 
lowing parts and order: 

1. Long prayer. 2. Psalm or hymn. 3. Ser- 
mon. 4. Short prayer. 5. Psalm (sometimes). 
6. Benediction. Sometimes no. 5 began the 
afternoon service, a collection preceding it. 
This was the severest protest possible against 
the English liturgy. It demanded a great 
amount of spirituality on the part of the 
people. : 

We may as well come to modern times. 
In the old church of my boyhood the order 
was one which will be familiar to many, 
and which is still used in some churches 
with but slight changes. Here it is: 

1. Organ. Voluntary. 2. Invocation. 3. 
Psalm or bymn (from ‘‘ Watts and Select’’), 
4, Scripture reading. 5. Prayer (decidedly 
long). 6. Notices. 7. Hymn. 8. Sermon. 9. 
Prayer. 10, Benediction. 

No hymn followed the sermon, but one 
introduced the afternoon service, which in- 
ancient times was treated as a continuation 
of that of the morning and not independent. 
This very simple form satisfied the people, 
although the singing was left to a choir, 
The people all stood upright during the 
prayers. I do not think that there was any 
less interest in public worship nor any less 
devotion and profit than are in our present 
more elaborate forms. ; 

The order just given was almost precisely 
the one found in Boston churches forty years 
ago, unless an additional hymn came after 
the sermon. Perhaps also an anthem pre- 
ceded the invocation. The summer order 
of the Old South in Boston is not materially 
different. It is as follows: 


1. Anthem. 2. Invocation. 3, Hymn (quar- 
tet), 4. Reading of Scripture. 5. Prayer. 6. 
Response by choir. 7. Notices. 8. Hymn. 9. © 
Sermon. 10. Hymn. 11. Prayer. 12. Benedic- 
tion, the “‘amen”’ being given by the choir only. 

at suppose that the simplicity of this order 
is somewhat due to kindness for transient 
ministers and transient people in the pas- 
tor’s vacation. There is, however, no les- 
sening of the quality of the superb music 
always found in the Old South. In fact, 
that music and the music in Trinity con- 
quered my prejudice against a quartet. The 
congregation I still believe should have 
plenty of hymns, but I yield the point that 
some elevating music can be rendered only 
by selected voices. 

I might as well at this point give the ar- 
rangement of the Old South a year ago when 
the pastor was at home to take care of it. 
Two parts are additions to the above, but 
minute directions are given as to form. I 
copy it entire: 

1. Anthem by choir. 2, The Lord’s Prayer 
[Matt. 6: 9-13], (all bowing down and joining 
aloud with the minister). 5. Responsive Read- 
ing and Doxology (all standing up and join- 
ing with the minister and choir). 4. A portion 
of Scripture by the minister. 5. Hymn by 
choir. 6. Prayer by minister (all bowing 
down). 7. Response by choir (without the 
organ). 8. Notices. 9. Hymn (all standing 
up and singing). 10. Sermon. 11. Hymn (all 
standing up and singing). 12. Prayer and 
benediction (all bowing down). N. B. (1) The 
parts numbered 2 and 3 may be omitted in 
the afternoon service, at the discretion of the 
minister. N. 8. (2) Collections which have 
been ordered may be taken after giving-the 
notices, or, should the minister prefer, at the 
close of the sermon. . 

It will be seen that the substantial addi- 
tions here found are the Lord’s Prayer and 
responsive reading of the Psalms. 

A strong old church, which maintains the 
ancient doctrines as well as forms, has sim- 
ply this, with which it is entirely satisfied: 

1. Invocation. 2. Lord’s Prayer. 3. Hymn. 
4, Scripture Reading by the minister. 5. 


Prayer. 6. Response by choir. -7. Notices 
and Collection. 8. Hymn. 9. Sermon. 10. 
Prayer. 11. Hymn. 12. Benediction. 
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The simplicity of this order is in entire 
keeping with the dignity of the fine granite 
building in which the church worships. 

A church in one of the suburban cities 
has the following: 

1. Doxology. 2. The Lord’s Prayer by min- 
ister and people. 3. Hymn. 4. Responsive 
Reading. 5. Anthem by choir. 6. Scripture 
Lesson. 7. Prayer. 8. Response by choir. 
9. Collection. (Not announced.) 10. Solo. 
11. Hymn. 12. Sermon. 13. Prayer. 14. 
Hymn. 15. Benediction. 

It will be seen that ‘‘ notices”’ are not in the 
list. This church, like many others, prints 
all its notices and distributes to all the 
people. The choir is a quartet only, which 
leads the congregation in the hymns. This 
simple order offers no startling attractions, 
but the congregation in ordinary weather 
ranges from over seven hundred to one 
thousand persons. I am not sure that I 
like the arrangement by which the solo and 
a hymn are placed together. 

I will give the name of the First Church 
in Cambridge, because of the venerable his- 
tory of that church and its peculiar location 
in a university town, with the apparent re- 
sult of the experience of its pastor: 

1. Doxology, by choir and people. 2. Re- 
sponsive Reading (people standing), closing 
with the Gloria Patri. 3. Lord’s Prayer. 4. 
Choir voluntary. 5. Scripture reading by the 
pastor. 6. Prayer. 7. Hymn. 8. Sermon. 
9. Hymn. 10. Prayer. 11. Benediction. 

Here we find the Gloria Patri, and very 
properly the people stand in singing it. Ire- 
gret to say that there are some churches in 
which this rule of ordinary appropriateness 
is violated by the people remaining seated. 

In one of the Boston districts, where the 
church has had an extended life and a 
young pastor is doing good service, the 
order is as follows: 
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1. Doxology. 2. Invocation. 3. Anthem. 
4. Responsive Reading (from Psalter in hymn- 
book). 5. Hymn (congregational). 6. Scrip- 
ture Lesson. 7. Prayer. 8. Response (by  or- 
gan or choir). 9. Notices and freewill offer- 
ing. 10. Hymn (congregational). 11..Sermon. 
12. Prayer. 13. Hymn (congregational). 14. 
Benediction. : 

The above order is a natural one, unpre- 
tending and yet has some little addition to 
old forms. An anthem is provided for and 
the responsive reading and response follow- 
ing the prayer are innovations, It is notice- 
able that the responsive reading of the 
Psalms has been very widely introduced. 
The churches have adopted it because it 
allows the people a share in the service. In 
some churches verses are read alternately, 
as in the Episcopal service. In most 
churches, however, I think that the really 
responsive character is maintained, for 
which purpose editions of the Psalms are 
specially provided. I confess to a belief 
that the Psalms as God ordered their writ- 
ing are good enough for our use, and I 
always shudder when I find them chipped 
to pieces and the dislocated portions re- 
arranged upon some supposed topical plan 
which Jehovah does not seem to have found 
necessary. If I were a pastor and obliged 
by the church to follow such a rearrange- 
ment, I think I should flee into the Episco- 
pal Church, where God’s Psalms are re- 
spected. 

Some more elaborate and extended orders 
of service I must postpone. In the mean- 
time I recall a statement made to me that I 
might the more readily feel sate in a par- 
ticular order of service—that every alternate 
part was music of some kind. A blank 
outline may be convenient for pastors ia 
rearranging the order of morning service. 
It would be as follows: 
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1. Music. 2. Something. 3. Music. 4. 
Something. 5. Music. 6. Something. 7. Mu- 
sic. 8. Something. 9. Music. 10. Something. 


And so on to 14 or 18. 

In this convenient outline it will be un- 
derstood that the musical director is to 
apportion the several kinds of music where 
the quartet can display itself to the best 
advantage. The pastor may then inter- 
sperse Scripture, sermon, a prayer or two, 
notices, and the like, where they can con- 
veniently come in as interludes. It will of 
course be understood that an organ yvolun- 
tary precedes each of the forms given above. 


LINCOLN AS UNSUCCESSFUL. 


BY ELA THOMAS. 


To use the word unsuccessful in con- 
nection with one who filled as large a place 
and wrote his name so high as did Abraham 
Lincoln may seem a misnomer. The four 
years in which he stood as head of the 
nation, by their fullness of events and splen- 
did achievements, have largely eclipsed the 
years that went before, and the Lincoln 
whose fame is wide as the world, and whose 
portrait adorns the walls alike of prince 
and peasant, has all but overshadowed the 
Lincoln of trial and struggle and often of 
failure. But, though the world forget, his 
face keeps the story; its sadness tells of 
his disappointmeuts, many and bitter; its 
patience of the fortitude with which through 
darkness and discouragement he kept his 
way. Let us, as the anniversary of his 
birth recurs again this week, recall a few 
particulars of his career. 

It was the failure of one of his first en- 
terprises, the grounding of a flatboat in 
the sluggish Sangamon, that first drew his 


attention to New Salem, the little town 


where the activities of his life began. It 
was an unauspicious beginning, for here 


he was first clerk for a man whose failure 


threw him out of employment; and thena 
member of the firm of ‘‘ Berry and Lincoln,”’ 
merchants, which failed when it had been 
in existence less than a year, leaving him 
burdened with a debt of $1,200, which it 
took him long years of self-denial and toil 
to pay. It was also at New Salem that he 
met the crushing disappointment in the 
death of his early love, Ann Rutledge. 

As a lawyer, the awkward, ill-dressed 
youth won his way only through trial and 
discouragement. As a man of business, 
with all his industry and economy, he only 
succeeded in amassing a modest, a very 
modest, competence. And even in the 
arena of political life failure attended not 
a few of his efforts. 

The first time he ran for the legislature, 
in 1833, he was defeated; in fact, so shabby 
and uncouth was his appearance that his 
candidacy was regarded in the nature of a 
joke, and, besides furnishing fun for the 
boys, was hardly expected to go further. 
But during the campaign he displayed such 
qualities and abilities that it was predicted 
that he was sowing the seeds of success and 
would win another term, as he did, being 
elected for four successive terms. 

The first time he ran for Congress, in 
1844, he was unsuccessful, and, although he 
was elected two years later, he failed of a 
re-election. A little later he was an unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the office of commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. Ile was 
also many times a candidate for presidential 
elector and was uniformly defeated. 

Over and over his high and sensitive 
spirit was stung to the quick. On one oc- 
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casion, after a great convention at Bloom- 
ington, where Lincoln had been the princi- 
pal orator and had uttered words that have 
since become a part of history, his friend 
Herndon announced with flaming posters 
and a band of music a meeting in the House 
of Representatives at Springfield, to be ad- 
dressed by Lincoln. At the appointed time 
Herndon rang the bell and lit up the hall, 
but the audience that gathered comprised 
only himself, Lincoln and a John Pain. 
Lincoln, chagrined, yet, as always, alive to 
the humorous side of the situation, ad- 
dressed them, saying: ‘‘Gentlemen, this. 
meeting is larger than I knew it would be. 
I knew that Herndon and myself would 
come, but I did not know that any one else 
would be here, and yet another has come— 
you, John Pain.’’ And then, his thought 
passing on beyond himself, ‘‘ These are sad 
times, and seem out of joint. All seems 
dead, dead, but the age is not yet dead; it 
lives'as surely as our Maker lives. Under 
all this seeming want of life and motion the 
world does move, nevertheless. Be hopeful, 
and now let us adjourn and appeal to the 
people.”’ : 

In this brief speech to this meager com- 
pany we have an epitome of the man, sor- 
rowful, depressed, yet rising above himself 
in the strength of his confidence in the 
people, his cause and his Maker. 

In 1854, although the popular candidate 
for the Sepvate, he was defeated by a cabal 
in the legislature, and two years later, 
when he was again a candidate for senato- 
rial honors, while his famous debates with 
Douglas during that campaign drew the 
eyes of the country to him as a leader of 
the forces of freedom, and so opened the 
way for his nomination for the presidency, 
he was again defeated in what had been one 
of the desires of his life. 

Concerning his feelings at this event a 
friend writes: ‘‘On the day of Douglas’s last” 
election to the United States Senate by the 
Legislature I was alone with Mr. Lincoln 
from 2 P.M. till bedtime, and I feel au- 
thorized to say that no man in the State was 
so gloomy, dejected and dispirited, and no 
man so surely and heartily deemed his life 
to have been an abject and lamentable fail- 
ure as he then considered his to have been. 
I never saw any man so radically and thor- 
oughly depressed, so completely steeped in 
the bitter waters of hopeless despair.’’ And 
this within less than two years of his elec- 
tion as President. 

Truly, few men have known more of the 
discipline of failure or the sharp attrition 
of unsuccess. And yet, on this the anni- 
versary of his birth, looking back on his 
rounded and completed life, we can with 
equal truth say that it knew no failure, in 
that he made of each event, however un- 
toward, a stepping-stone of vantage, indeed 
that each was a success as it contributed to 
the development of his grand and unique 
character, and was an equipment for the ful- 
fillment of his appointed task. ; 

And so it was through trial and disap- 
pointment, through thwarted hope and 
heartache, that he came to his great work. 
And the heart that had held itself steady 
and the courage that had never faltered were 
strong and unfaltering to the end. What 
he had overcome for himself in those years 
of struggle and rebuff he overcame for his 
country—in the hour of its danger be was 
undaunted, in the hour of its darkness he 
was undismayed, when others feared he 
hoped ‘vhen men despaired he had faith. 
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SAINT VALENTINE IN GAUL. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


From the Umbrian arbor alleys, 
And the terraced slopes of vine, 
Northward through the Alpine valleys 
Roamed the good Saint Valentine. 


Through the springtide rose around him 
Mountain wall on mountain wall, 
But the fervid summer found him 
On the rolling plains of Gaul. 


There he preached unto the peasant 
Love of Christ and its reward— 
Tried to light the darksome present 
With the teachings of the Lord. 


All the lowly felt the burden 
Of oppression, want and war, 

And they longed to grasp the guerdon 
That he bade them struggle for. 


But the giant Superstition 

Hung about them like a wraith, 
Menacing with old tradition 

If they clasped the gentler faith. 


So they hearkened, but were wary 
How they breathed the name abroad 
Of the wondrous child of Mary, 
And the stranger’s Christian God. 


When the rime made white the stubble, 
And the harvests all were stored, 

From some grim abode of Trouble 
Hordes of hungry rodents poured. 


Rats were ranging in the byre, 
Racing up the granary stair: 

On the face of Hope the fire 
Faded to a wan despair. 


Then, while still the throng was swelling, 
They bethought them of the saint, 
Hastened to his humble dwelling, 
Raised their pity-moving plaint. 


‘Often,’ cried they, ‘‘ thou hast told us 
To thy God prayer wins its way; 
Now upon our knees behold us, 
We beseech that thou wilt pray. 


“Tf thy God can but relieve us 
From this curse upon us thrown, 

To thy faith thou mayst receive us, 
We will worship Him alone.”’ 


Straight a supplication fervent 
Rose from good Saint Valentine: 
‘Father, smile upon Thy servant, 
Through him make this people Thine.” 


Forth he strode into the highway, 
And, when clear a call he gave, 

Out from every nook and byway 
Surged the rats, a great, gray wave. 


With a fearless air he bore him, 
As they swarmed and snarled amain, 
Drove them ever on before him 
‘Downward to the swollen Seine. 


There, as though in mad elation, 
Leaped they in the tawny tide, 

While with buoyant exultation 
All the joyous people cried. 


Rang a thousand thankful voices, 
And the saint, above their ring, 

Called, ‘‘ A people, Lord, rejoices 
To acknowledge Christ as King.”’ 


And behold, forever after, 

Through that fruitful realm and fair, 
Not a single rooftree’s rafter 

Echoed to a pagan prayer. 


SS 


Not a day passes over the earth but men 
and women of no note do great deeds, speak 
great words and suffer noble sorrows. Of 
these obscure heroes, philosophers and mar- 
tyrs the greater part will never be known till 
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that hour when many that were great shall be 
small, and the small, great.—Charles Reade. 


ee 


GOD'S DEAREST GIFT. 


BY MRS, MARGARET EH. SANGSTER. 


She was a plain little woman, between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, wearing 
a last winter’s cloak and a gown that had 
seen hard service. She pushed her way 
into the crowded ladies’ cabin of the ferry- 
boat, holding a great bundle in careful 
arms. The seats in the ladies’ cabin are 
generally occupied by tired men at six 
o’clock in the evening, and I do not blame 
them very much that they are frequently 
slow to yield their places to women. I 
would not blame them for their monopoly 
of sitting room in the very least were it not 
for the legend, ‘‘ Ladies’ Cabin,’’ so con- 
spicuously posted over the door. 

But the woman who carries such a bundle 
as this one did never has to wait long for a 
seat in any public conveyance. The bundle 
appeals for her, and a half-dozen men are 
ready to offer her the courtesy accorded by 
subjects to aqueen. Young, old, rich, poor, 
learned, ignorant, it is the same. Over all 
of these the baby is king, and the baby and 
his mother are treated with deference, with 
attention, with kindness. 

It is a common thing to see a plain mother 
carrying her child in her arms, but there 
was that in this mother’s face which lifted 
the occasion quite out of the commonplace 
and dignified it as extraordinary. The two, 


. ad 
mother and infant, were next to me and, 


perfectly unconscious of observation, the 
mother looked into the face of her child. 
As she looked her own face became abso- 
lutely ennobled by the glory of her love. 
An expression—rapt, intense, devoted, con- 
secrated—made her features rarely beauti- 
ful. It was to me as if the Madonna with 
her babe were sitting at my side, and 
presently I grew aware of a curious hush 
filling the air and making the homely place 
a sanctuary. A young man opposite, in 
evening dress with a flower in his button- 
hole, was gazing at the little mother with 
his heart in his eyes. Something very sweet 
and tender was tugging at that man’s mem- 
ory. He would go on his way fortified 
against temptation, strengthened in sincere 
purpose, by that radiant glimpse into one 
of heaven’s ante-chambers—a true mother’s 
soul. A woman in deep mourning was 
shading her eyes with a tremulous hand as 
she looked at the other’s armful of helpless 
sweetness. Had she carried such a burden 
once, and had the angel of death taken it 
from her to find its wings the sooner in the 
purer ether above? Such yearning, such 
passion of longing I have seen in the faces 
of women whose children sleep under the 
snow, or the daisies, and sometimes in the 
faces of women who have never borne 
babes. 

Two young girls, returning from their 
work in a factory, saw my neighbor and 
nudged one another, with a whispered com- 
ment, and an elderly Scotch woman, with 
grandmother written in every line of her 
sensible countenance, nodded approvingly 
and sympathetically. She understood how 
‘¢a bairn’.. moves the mother to the very 
highest pitch of ecstasy, especially when 
the bairn is a first-born, as this may have 
been. To my thought there stole, as if a 
voice uttered them, some old, old words 
from a book that I love: ‘‘A woman when 
she is in travail hath sorrow, because her 
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hour is come; but as soon as she is deliv- 
ered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world.’’ 

The boat bumped against the dock. 
There was a rattle of chains, the bustle of 
men and women in haste to land, but my 
Madonna, who had never noticed the effect 
produced by her presence, so absorbed was 
she in her great happiness, went calmly on 
her way, every one helping her, every one 
keeping the crowd from pressing too closely 
against the precious bundle in ‘‘the swad- 
dling clothes.’’ And I thought, as I have a 
hundred times, of God’s dearest gift to a 
home, the gift of a little child. No treasure 
in bank or in acres, in position or in acqui- 
sition, can be compared with this for one 
moment. It is life given of God, another 
soul born into God’s kingdom, another 
hand to bear the torch of everlasting love 
down the ages, and God’s prevision has 
chosen an earthly home to be its cradle, an 
earthly father and mother to be its guardi- 
ans. No honor so distinguished as this, no 


* duty so divine! 


Yet are there mothers who shrink from 
accepting this heaven bestowed gift. They 
are reluctant to assume its, obligations. 
They gird at the confinement and the weari- 
ness its care will impose, or, faithless, they 
count the cost in our dross of dollars and 
cents. There are those who pity the mother 
of a large family, as though she were not 
rich and blessed among women, and envy 
the mother whose one child is growing up 
a solitary plant, though she is the one to 
be pitied. 

The large family has its many advan- 
tages for the children themselves, and for 
the parents this, among others, that if death 
enters the home it does not rob it of every 
hope and joy, as when an only child is 
removed, Among the rights of children, 
for which I would most earnestly plead, 
is their right to be, and to be loved during 
the hallowed prenatal days and welcomed 
when their advent comes, as Mary wel- 
comed her little One. 


<__ 


HEAT AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 


BY MARY WOOD ALLEN, M. D. 


The value of heat as a home remedy can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is one that 
is obtainable in every household without 
loss of time and with no outlay of money. 
In light cases it acts as a curative, and it 
mitigates the symptons in cases of severity. 
But it should be borne in mind that while 
safe for most individuals it may be danger- 
ous for old, feeble or delicate people. This 
is especially true of the full bath, but as 
this form of treatment is in most cases in- 
convenient we will leave it out of our pres- 
ent discussion. If a full hot bath is given 
to either child or adult it should be in a 
warm room and the temperature of the bath 
ascertained by the thermometer, and not by 
the method of the nurse who said she knew 
when the bath was too cold for the baby got 
blue and when it was too hot the baby got 
red, A warm bath is from 94° F, to 104°, 
and a hot bath from 104° to 114°, 

In the use of wet heat it is needful to take 
great precautions not to dampen the clothes 
or bedding, for the chill thus produced may 
annul all good received from the hot appli- 
cation. Where there is great depression of 
the vital powers, with feeble heart and cold 
surface, as in delicate infants, dry heat is of 
great value. The vital heat of infants pre- 
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maturely born may be maintained by wrap- 
ping them in cotton and surrounding with 
bottles of hot water or bags of heated sand 
or salt. To be held close in the arms of 
some vigorous person will often keep the 
vital forces up to the puint of preserving 
life. Again, in cases of opium poisoning, 
or in the narcosis of carbonic acid gas or 
uremia, dry heat is very beneficial. In 
these cases alternations of hot and cold to 
the spine may save life. The heat may be 
applied for five minutes by means of arubber 
bag filled with hot water, followed by one 
minute’s rubbing with a piece of ice, and 
repeated again and again, and the anxious 
friends may feel assured that they are doing 
the best in their power while waiting for 
the doctor. Dry heat over the heart will 
also aid in the recovery. 

In syncope, or fainting, heat over the 
heart, and also to the head, will hasten re- 
turn to consciousness. Dry heat is help- 
ful, too, in chronic rheumatism and general 
dropsy. In the latter case it should be 
applied over the liver and on the spine. 
It is often beneficial in neuralgia, applied 
over the course of the affected nerves. 
Sometimes a hot flatiron rubbed over a 
flannel laid upon the seat of pain will iron 
it away. 

An effective method of applying dry heat 
is by means of the direct rays of the sun. 
All heat is a stimulant to vital processes 
and solar heat is particularly effective. It 
excites the nervés of the skin and through 
them may reach the brain and spinal cord, 
and then through the sympathetic nervous 
system affect the general nutrition. Thus 
it will prove beneficial in cases of nervous 
exhaustion and consequent dyspepsia. The 
sun’s rays should be allowed to fall directly 
upon the surface of the body, particularly 
the spine, for some minutes daily, the head 
being in shadow.. By this method torpid 
livers may be stimulated to action. Cases 
of incipient lung trouble have been greatly 
benefited by the sun shining directly upon 
the chest. The rays may be concentrated 
on one spot by a tube made of white paper. 
All intestinal pains, whether of colic, peri- 
tonitis, cholera infantum, or from any other 
cause, can usually be greatly relieved by 
heat, and the unprofessional attendant may 
be sure that he is making no serious ‘mis- 
take in its judicious use. In these cases 
_ wet heat may be advantageously applied as 
afomentation. It is well always to.test the 
heat if it is to be applied directly upon the 
skin. 

The most efficacious plan of giving a 
fomentation is to take off the clothing and 
wrap the patient ina blanket. Then lay a 
large folded flannel over the affected part. 
Wring a large flannel out of water as hot as 
can be borne, lay it over the dry flannel and 
then wrap the ends of the dry flannel over 
it. By this means greater heat can be ap- 
plied and the cloths will not need as fre- 
quent renewal. When hot water is not 
available the wet flannel can be heated by 
laying it on a hot stove, Frequent renewal 
may be avoided by heating a dinner plate in 
the oven and wrapping the steaming flannel 
around it and placing it over the seat of 
pain. By this means the heat will be kept 
up much longer. In great emergencies, 
when there is neither fire nor hot water, 
and no way of speedily obtaining them, a 
wet cloth may be effectually heated around 
a lamp chimney, taking the precaution to 
apply it first at the bottom of the chimney, 
where it is cool, and gradually moving it 
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upward to the hotter part. By having all 
appliances at hand a mother can thus 
foment the throat or lungs of a child with- 
out getting out of bed. A hot water bag is, 
of course, the most convenient way of apply- 
ing heat, and it can be used as dry heat or, 
placing a wet cloth under it, can be a 
fomentation. But every one does not own 
a rubber bag, therefore it is well to know 
various ways of procuring the desired heat. 
Cloths may be wrung out of boiling water 
so dry that they will not drip if wrung in- 
side of a towel, which is twisted by the dry 
ends. ; 

Sprains are more effectually treated by 
heat than by cold. Immerse in hot water 
when practicable, but if not then apply 
heat as a fomentation. Bruises, also, are 
best treated with heat, and discoloration 
can often be thus prevented. Cholera is 
effectually treated by heat, both internal 
and external. Hot enemata to wash out the 
bowels, hot foot and hand baths and hot 
water drinking all are wonderful aids in 
keeping up the vital force and in ridding 
the system of the cholera poison, which 
nature is trying her best to throw off 
through the bowels. 

Dysentery and diarrhea are both cases 
for the use of heat, and in all these hot ene- 
mata, to rid the bowels of offending ma- 
terial, are beneficial, but care is needed in 
order not to expose the patient to a chill. 
Pains in the lungs, which may portend 
pleurisy or pneumonia, are indications for 
heat, at least until the doctor comes and 
advises other remedies. It is something of 
a risk, however, to recommend wet heat, as 
so many people are careless and apply the 
cloths dripping. 
cold, whatever the disease, they should be 
warmed by some means, and none is quicker 
*than a hot foot bath. It is well, on remoy- 
ing the feet from the hot water, to dash 
cold water over them. This forcible driv- 
ing of the blood from the feet causes a re- 
action that brings more blood back to them, 
and they will stay warm longer than when 
wiped out of hot water. The sudden cold 
also leaves the skin in a more tonic condi- 
tion and lessens danger of taking a cold. 

If hot applications increase pain they 
should not be persisted in. If there exist 
inflammatory conditions, cold may be a 
better application than heat and the pa- 
tient’s feelings will guide. I have endeav- 
ored to condense in a practical form the 
methods of home application of heat in 
minor difficulties, or in severe cases while 
waiting for the doctor to come. Mothers 
will find that a knowledge of judicious 
application of heat wil] relieve them of 
many a fear and make them, in light dis- 
eases, independent of the physician. 


A WINTER LYRIST, 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


Not every one has had the opportunity of 
listening to a bird orchestra in the winter 
season; yet such has been my good fortune 
on more than one occasion. February, 
some years ago, was exceedingly mild. 
Near the middle of the month a warm three 
days’ rain set in, filling the basins on the 
commons to the brim and converting the 
peaceful water courses into raging torrents. 
One morning, as I stepped out to my front 
gate, the notes of a song sparrow drifted to 
me from a pond near by, making a sweet re- 
frain as the song mingled with the rhythmic 
patter of the raindrops on my umbrella. 


If the extremities ares 
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A warm rain-in midwinter does not dis- 
hearten this cheerful little minstrel, the 
song sparrow, but rather seems to put him 
into a lyrical mood. : 
When the rain had ceased at last I visited 
my favorite swamp, which is asort of birds’ 
elysium, and never have I listened to a 
sweeter, richer chorus than the one that 
greeted me on that February day. The 
song sparrows, vocal geniuses of our low- 
lands, were the artists. Melody fairly bub- 
bled and poured and raced from their tune- 
ful throats. The recent storms had neither 


' drowned these gleeful musicians nor driven 


them to another latitude; they had merely 
tucked their brown waterproof cloaks more 
closely about them and bidden defiance to 
the wrath of the elements. 

For many minutes I sat perched on the 
top rail of the fence and gave myself up to 
the lyrical spell. There seemed to be a 
songster in every clump of bushes. Not far 
away were two brilliant minstrels, whose 
resonant notes formed a sort of foreground 
for the more distant music. Like sad, 
sweet voices from dreamland rose the re- 
frains of several sparrows about midway of 
the swamp: ‘‘ C-o-y, c-o-y, c-o-y, ke-ke-ke- 
keee-ke-ke!”’ 

Presently I sprang from my perch and ap- 
proached the nearest songster. He flitted 
down into the wild rose bushes, chirping a 
little impatiently, as if he disliked the in- 
trusion. However, he could not long cher- 
ish resentment, but soon broke into a song 
of such bewitching sweetness that it held 


“me a willing captive in its mesh. How his 


prolonged trills, quavers and semi-quavers 
threw the air into ecstasy! A few moments 
later he emerged from the thicket and went 
hopping along on the ground, picking up a 
tidbit here and there and filling the intervals 
with song. Sometimes he become too ex- 
cited to make the wonted pause between 
his trills—for they are usually intermittent 
—but ran them together in a continuous 
warble of rare beauty and strength. 

After hearing him utter a new alarm call, 
which was very much like the sharp chirp 
of the chipping sparrow, I trudged on anx- 
ious to hear other songsters. A stump ona 
grassy slope made me a comfortable seat, 
This spot, like the other, seemed to have 
its presiding genius, who was a more versa- 
tile songster even than his neighbor to whom 
I had just been listening. Having found a 
perch on a small oak sapling only a few 
rods away, he discoursed in such loud, en- 
trancing strains that I could scarcely refrain 
from clapping my hands in applause. His 
tunes, of which he sang a number, were 
well worthy of special analysis. Near the 
middle of one of them he struck a note that 
for sweetness and richness of tone distanced 
any strain I have ever heard from a spar- 
row’s throat. It rose high, clear and bell- 
like above the rest of his song, and was held 
in a firm grasp until its successor bubbled 
forth. Presently, much to my surprise, he 
repeated that note twice in the same run, 
and then, strangest of all, he made a su- 
preme effort and struck it three times in 
rapid succession without a break or even a 
tremor of his voice. To me it was scarcely 
less than a miracle of song, even from so 
gifted a vocalist. Then he sang ina lower 
key for a while, apparently to rest his throat, 
and then, to my surprise, again took up his 
more vigorous tune, first striking that en- 
rapturing high note once, then twice, then, 
thrice, when he dropped again to a lower 
pitch. The summit of his ambition seemed . 
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to be reached when he struck the high note 
three times inthe same trill. This perform- 
ance was repeated at least a half-dozen times. 

I noticed several other peculiarities in his 
singing. He would sometimes miss a sylla- 
ble or two in his trill, and it seemed to me 
that such ‘‘breaks’’ were unintentional. 
Perhaps they were vocal accidents. Occa- 
sionally a gust of wind would strike his 
perch so violently as to jar several notes 
from his throat before he could convert 
them into music, and twice his song was 
broken off mid-quaver. 

I have the impression that the American 

song sparrow does not always know what 
tune he is going to sing when he opens his 
beak to begin. Like some human musi- 
cians he often improvises. At other times 
‘he seems to have a well-defined tune in 
mind, and in such cases he sings his best, 
striking every note with a strong, deft touch 
and executing the most difficult runs with 
matchless skill, It may be a mere fancy, 
still my opinion is that the more thought he 
puts into his vocal efforts the better he ac- 
quits himself, although I cannot deny that 
some of his impromptu performances have 
a charm all their own. 

Does our little chorister of the marsh sing 
to be heard? Far be it from me to accuse 
him of vanity or thirst for applause, yet I 
am compelled to believe, for several reasons, 
that a human auditor often inspires him to 
descant in his loftiest strains. I have often 
approached a sparrow haunt without hear- 
ing a single note, but before long a trill was 
heard, then another and another, until the 
chorus wasinfullswing. Not infrequently, 
when a sparrow is driven from his hiding- 
place, he flits to a perch near by and bursts 
into song, and, as I stand by the fence, one 
of these birds will often flutter near me and 
tune his harp to the choicest strains. It is 
evident that he frequently sings to be heard, 
but I think itis his sociable and overflowing 
good nature rather than his vanity that in- 
spires him. 

If the weather is not too severe this peer- 
less musician will sing every month in the 
year, as I have proved by actual observa- 
tion. He is especially lavish of his min- 
strelsy in February during warm, pleasant 
days. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if he 
sings more sweetly and vigorously then than 
in May and June, when there are so many 
other birds to spoil his opera festivals. He 
also sings very early in the morning and late 
in the evening. I often hear him long be- 
fore the morning twilight breaks, as well as 
after the gloaming has fallen. Other birds, 
like the wood thrush and the brown 
thrasher, may have more voice volume, but 
very few can equal, and fewer excel, him in 
sweetness of tone and skill in execution. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PREPARATION FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
OF FEB. 25 AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


BY MRS, OLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, ¥. 


It will be.a great help to teachers if mothers 
will make the children familiar with the chap- 
ters in the Bible which come between the les- 

' sons, and will also teach the Golden Text to the 
' children. From Gen. 12 to 23 there is much 
that should be read or told to the children 
and little that need beomitted. Children like 
Bible stories, pure and simple, better than 
any others, if given by a mother who takes 
pains to make them interesting. Recently 
some children were talking about their fairy 
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‘Hagar. 


“not wish to do. 
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story books. Some other little boys said: 
“We would rather have really truly stories, 
what’s in the Bible. They have bears and 
lions and giants and bad kings and lots of 
good men in them, and they tell about boys, 
too, Joseph and Daniel and Moses. They’re 
just splendoree, I tell you.” 

“But those Bible people are all dead long 
ago,’ urged one of the fairy story defenders. 
The reply was ready: ‘‘ Well, fairies can’t 
even be dead, ’cos they weren’t ever alive. 
Joseph and Daniel are alive up in heaven 
now, and we’ll see them when we go there.”’ 

In reading or telling chapters 12 to 22 do not 
keep from the children the fact that Abram 
deceived about his wife and that he sent away 
The Bible does not pretend that its 
characters are perfect. Those grand old patri- 
archs sometimes yielded to temptation and did 
wrong, but they were sorry and God was ai- 
ways ready to forgive, just as He is now when 
we repent of sin. In the thirteenth chapter 
there is a beautiful illustration of Abram’s 
generosity and of his determination not to risk 
going into evil (the wicked cities of the plain) 
for the sake of worldly prosperity. This ac- 
count of Lot’s choice in the thirteenth chap- 
ter should be read with 18: 22-33 and 19: 13-30. 
Lot thought he was getting the best of the bar- 
gain when he chose the east, regardless of the 
fact, which he knew well, that he was going 
right into the midst of wickedness (13: 10-14). 
Notice that Abram ‘built an altar to the 
Lord” but there is no mention of Lot’s doing 
this (verse 18). In telling or reading the story 
of the destruction of Sodom and the other 
four cities of the plain, call attention to Gen. 
10: 19, the fact that Canaan, the wicked grand- 
son of Noah built them. But Shem’s descend- 
ant was faithful Abraham. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 

A primary Sunday school teacher said at 
the recent national Sunday School Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, ‘‘ Children learn twenty times 
more from the sense of sight than from all the 
other senses together.’’ Dissected Bible Pic- 
tures are instructive and pleasing, especially 
for the youngest. Buy one or more of the 
twenty-five cent Bible books with bright col- 
ored pictures, selecting those with characters 
that are in the present Sunday school lessons. 
Glue the pictures to thin boards of the ’same 
size. Mark them off into irregular shapes and 
have a carpenter saw the boards in pieces, 
following the marks. 

Blind pictures and the ‘‘ sweet surprise.’’ Have 
the children all shut their eyes and tell them 
to see with their minds the pictures you are 
going to draw with words. 
some Bible scene, omitting names, which are 
to be supplied by the children. Make the de- 
scriptions hard or easy, according to the age 
of the children and their knowledge of the 
Bible. The older children will soon learn to 
make the blind pictures themselves, and will 
take pride in sometimes being able to make 
even mamma put ber thinking cap on to find 
out what the picture represents, For the lit- 
tle children make easy pictures from the Sun- 
day school lessons they have been haying. 
For example: ‘‘I see a man bringing a young 
kid and a lamb to offer them as sacrifices to 
God; I see another man bringing things that 
have grown in his garden to offer them to 
God. Tothis man a voice from heaven says, 
‘Tf thou doest well shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted?’ Who were the two men?” 

For older children: ‘I see a ship tossed 
about in a great storm; the sailors are much 
frightened; one man on board, who is not one 
of the sailors, seems to think that he is to 
blame for the storm, and_he asks the sailors to 
do something with him which they.at first do 
But at last they follow his 
request, and the storm stops at once. Several 
days pass by. Iseethe same managain. Now 
he is preaching to the people in a great city 
and telling them to repent of their sins or 
their city will be destroyed. Again I see the 
man sitting in the shade cf a vine which is 
almost as large as a tree. What is the man’s 


Then describe’ 
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name?” One reason why “blind pictures” 
Were so popular with the children who used 
them was because when their eyes were opened 
they rested on the ‘‘ sweet surprise,” that is, 
some candy, nuts, fruit or dainty cakes which 
were a part of every Sunday occupation. It 
sometimes seems to mothers as if children 
were one-half eyes and the other half stomach. 
The physical nature must not be forgotten if 
we would make Sunday afternoons pleasant 
for the little men and women. In giving the 
blind pictures, if the children are tired of sit- 
ting still, let them go and stand with faces to 
the wall, changing places with each picture. 


Next week four ways of teaching the Golden 
Texts will be given. 

Materials for a general exercise to be given 
next week: pictures gathered from every 
source. Let mamma and her. flock imitate 
birds in building their nests. Get advertising 
pictures from stores, labels from canned goods, 
pictures from seed catalogues, patent medi- 
cine almanacs, agricultural papers, advertis- 
ing pictures from old papers and magazines. 
In fact, collect anything and everything in 
the shape of pictures; it will be found that 
very few cannot be used. Put them all ina 
box to await Sunday. Write each one’s name 
on the pictures he gets, for each is trying to 
be the one whose name mamma will announce 
on Sunday as having secured-the most pic- 
tures. For use with the pictures have several 
sheets of fancy colored cardboard or white cut 
up into pieces about 12 x 8inches. A puzzle 
will be given next week to go with the longer 
of the two blind pictures in this lesson, 


—— 


A LITTLE FELLOW, 


Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller, 
With pop and ma’m a readin’ all the while, 
An’ never sayin’ anything to cheer ye, 
An’ lookin’ ’sif they didn’t know how to 
smile; 
With hook an’ line a-hangin’ in the woodshed, 
An’ lots 0’ ’orms down by the outside cellar, 
An’ Brown’s creek just over by the milldam— 
Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller. 


Why, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller, 
Right on from sun-up when the day com- 
mences ; 
Fur little fellers don’t have much to think of, 
*Cept chasin’ gophers ’long the cornfield 
fences, 

Or diggin’ after moles down in the woodlot, 
Or climbin’ after apples what’s got meller, 
Or fishin’ downin Brown’s creek an’ mill pond; 
Say, Sunday’s lonesome fur a little feller. 


But Suaday’s never lonesome fur a little feller, 
When he is stayin’ down to Uncle Ora’s ; 
He took his book onct right out in the orchard, 
An’ told us little chaps just lots o’ stories ; 
All truly.true, that happened onct fur honest, 
An’ one ’bout lions in a sort o’ cellar, 
An’ how some augels came and shut their 
mouths up, 
An’ how they never teched that Dan’! feller. 


An’ Sunday’s pleasant downto Aunt Marilda’s ; 
She lets us take some books that some one 


gin her, 
An’ takes us down to Sunday school ’t the 
schoolhouse ; 
An’ sometimes she has nice shortcake fur 
dinner, 


An’ onct she had a puddin’ full o’ raisins, 
An’ onct a frosted cake all white and yeller. 
I think, when I stay down to Aunt Marilda’s, 
That Sunday’s pleasant fur a little feller. 
—Christian Advocate. 


 — ae 
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It is to be hoped that no mother who reads 
he Congregationalist is so ignorant of kinder- 
garten methods as the one who called it the 
“kitten garden,’ supposing that was right, 
because the children played like young kittens 
and outlined them in their sewing work! 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


CORNERERS: Of course you will 
see that we have changed 
boats,again. Some of you 
will recognize the Vigi- 
lant, the successful 
American rival of 
the English Val- 
kyrie. The 
following let- 
ter will ex- 


here: 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have noticed in the Con- 
gregationalist the picture of the Valkyrie for 
a Corner-piece, and being a Rhode Island boy 
and living near the Herreshoff Works at Bris- 
tol, I send the picture of the Vigilant, which 
i suggest you put in instead of the other. 

Yours truly, Paun C. 


As the Vigilant was built at Bristol, it 
was natural for her to take a run in the 
recent fine weather from her winter quar- 
ters at Port Jefferson, L. I., up the Sound 
to her native shipyard, and also for Paul 
to get a kodak picture of her while passing 
—perhaps from ‘‘Pop-squash’’ Point. He 
does not explain why the letters, M. D., 
were there. Perhaps he did not know. 
What could they mean but that Capt. Myles 
Delano was a passenger, and that out of 
courtesy to him as the temporary com- 
mander of the Valkyrie his signal was 
painted ou the mains’]. (Of course you can 
guess who it was that added the smaller 
letters, which I see now for the first time 
in the proof—just like him!) 

Why our captain was a passenger is very 
plain to me. I saw a week or two ago in 
the Tribune that Lord Dunraven was com- 
ing to America again. I knew very well 
that Capt. D. would hear of it too and that 
we should see the Valkyrie no more. He 
evidently took her at once to the Erie Basin 
where she belonged and then was fortunate 
enough to get a passage on her competitor 
to Bristol, whence he could walk overland 
to his native town. D. F. was down at 
Scituate last Saturday for a skate on North 
River, but says he saw no signs of the cap- 
tain in his cabin or elsewhere. ButIshall be 
much surprised if we do not hear from him 
among the descendants of Standish and 
Alden on the South Shore within a week 
or two. 

A Somerville girl sends a query which 
fits in nicely just here: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell me 
when and where The Old Oaken Bucket poem 
was written? The Corner is a grand thing 
and is duly appreciated by this family. 

Thanks! The most reliable account is 
that given by George P. Morris—the poet, 
best known, perhaps, as author of ‘‘ Wood- 
man, spare that tree’’—in his memoir. 
Woodworth lived in New York City, and 
walking home to dinner one warm day (in 
1817) drank a glass of water, remarking that 
he would prefer a drink from the old oaken 
bucket in his father’s well at home. His 
wife said, ‘‘Selim, why would not that be 
a pretty subject for a poem?’’ - So Selim— 
that was his early nom de plwme—wrote the 
poem after dinner, and thousands of boys 
and girls all over the land have read it and 
sung it and declaimed it ever since. And 
now Sarah Noah surprises me by saying 
that she has been at the Old Oaken Bucket 
Place herself—two or three years ago, when 
visiting friends on the beach—and that she 
drank out of thd veritable, original bucket, 
although it is not true now that it ‘‘ hangs 
in the well.’’ 

The ‘‘oaken’’ word and the ‘spare that 
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tree’’ introduce a letter received since I be- 
gan to write this Corner. It is from the 
lady in’ Boscawen, who wrote us (Jan. 25) 
to correct my statement about the apple tree 
in which Daniel Webster hung his scythe. 
As she spoke of the ‘‘ Elms,’ I carelessly 
inferred that the tree in question was an 
elm, but it was not; it was 


. . a good New Hampshire oak. The his- 
toric Webster elm is a large, spreading tree, of 
the kind our Merrimac Valley produces, over- 
hanging the door of Daniel Webster’s birth- 
place. This first home is four or five miles 
from his later home, ‘‘ The Elms”’ farm, which 


was the scene of the scythe episode, but the: 


scythe tree was unmistakably oak. 

Well, my mistake is no greater than one 
Edward Everett is said to have made by be- 
ginning—not far from my early home—an 
eloquent open-air oration with, ‘‘ Beneath 
the spreading branches of this beautiful 
maple,’? when in reality it was a walnut tree! 

WORCESTER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Lam not a member of the 
Corner, but should like to be. Lama member 
of the Junior C. E. Can you or any of the 
Cornerers tell me about No Man’s Land, to 
whom it belongs and so forth? I have not 
been able to find out anything about it. 

Yours truly, JosEPHINE R. 

I think Captain D., if he had not given up 
his boat, could have sailed directly to it. 
If it is no man’s land, perhaps it belongs to 
the children, and I will ask them to answer. 


Here is another Endeavorer: 


SHERBROOKE, P. Q. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I went as delegate of 
the Junior Society of Christian Endeavor to 
the Provincial Convention at Quebec. 
Governor-General, the Earl of Aberdeen, was 
present at one of the meetings with the Count- 
ess. I visited many places of interest in that 
quaint old city, the monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the breakneck stairs, the Plains of 
Yours truly, Matcomm M. 
Why should the wife of an earl be called 
a countess? Better look that up, as well as 
the Latin origin of count. I have just come 
from dinner. A boy beginning Latin dined 
with us, and we talked about English words 
derived from the Latin. We only found 
two of the common articles of the table so 
derived—salt and pepper. Do you think of 
others? That reminds me of another query 
in the box: 
WATERTOWN Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Ever since I can remem- 
ber the Recorder or Congregationalist has been 
in the home of my grandfather and father, 
and now I enjoy reading the Corner to my 
children. I have been informed that there 
are only four words in the English language 
which end in cion. I wonder if the Corner 
can tell us what they are? We cannot recall 
the fourth. Yours truly, Mrs. B. 


I was just writing that I had no sus- 
picion, even under coercion, of two words 
of the four, when I thought of the diction- 
ary and consulted it—under cion. There I 
was referred to epinicion and internecion, 
but both of these are marked obs. Why 
cannot we add a fifth—scion ? 


Cuicacgo, Itt. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You asked me about the 
present state of Jackson Park. All the Mid- 
way is being torn down by the relic hunters. 
The other buildings are still the same as ever, 
all but those that were burned. Of course no 
one can go into them, as many of the exhibits 
are there yet. Iwill send you for relics pieces 
of paper that the Javanese decorate their 
houses with, of a tree from Cairo Street, and 
of bamboo from the Wooded Island. 

Your friend, Linpsay B. 


That reminds me to say that my portfolio 
of World’s Fair pictures has just come from 
the Corner-boy canvasser, and they are ez- 
cellent—much better than I expected. They 
comprise the principal buildings, Court of 
Honor, McMonnies Fountain, Ferris Wheel, 
etc. If any Cornerer wants twenty-four 
pictures at less than five cents each, let him 
send $1.10 to Nathan. Mr. MARTIN. 
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LEsson FOR Ferp. 18. Gen. 18: 22-33. 
GOD’S JUDGMENT ON SODOM., 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The stories which connect the cities of the 
plain with the Dead Sea are simply fruits of 
the imagination. No palaces or pillars have 
been seen in its waters, for those ‘cities’ 
never had any palaces. They-were villages 
built of mud, with reed or straw roofs, such 
as may be seen in Egypt aud Palestine today. 
They were burned up by fire, probably by 
lightning, and turned into ashes. The Bible 
says nothing about their being covered by a 
sea. It is probable that a group of sites at 
the northern end of the Dead Sea marks the 
places where those ancient villages stood. 
The Dead Sea was there then, and probably 
has not much changed since. 

But this account of their burning is of 
peculiar interest to us, because of its being 
connected with the first prayer recorded in 
the Bible. It was offered by Abraham, not 
for himself, but for others. The story is 
clothed in the picturesque language of a time 
when God was represented as taking a human 
form and talking with men. It furnishes 
vivid answers to some of the most vital ques- 
tions about prayer. 

1. Who can pray effectively for others? Right- 
eous men have intercessory power with God. 
The time of reckoning for Sodom was at hand, 
but the decree for its destruction was not yet 
passed. Its impending doom moved Abraham 
to pray, and if to the prayer of one righteous 
man there had been added ten righteous lives 
in Sodom the city would not have been de- 
stroyed. Old Testament records furnish abun- 
dant evidence that the prayers of good men 
have delivered sinners from punishment. 
When Moses prayed for the people who were 
being consumed by fire from the Lord the fire 
was quenched [Num. 11: 2]. When he prayed 
for the people threatened with pestilence the 
Lord said, ‘‘ I have pardoned according to thy 
word’’ [Num. 14; 20]. Moses’ prayer saved 
Aaron when the Lord would have destroyed 
him [Deut. 9: 20]. The Lord delivered the 
children of Israel from the Philistines when 
Samuel prayed for them [1 Sam. 7: 9]. The 
world owes lore than it dreams of to the 
prayers of righteous men. 

The power of a righteous man in prayer is 
increased as he extends his human relation- 
ships. God talked with Abraham about His 
purpose toward Sodom because Abraham was 
a wise ruler of his household and was to be- 
come the father of a mighty nation [vs. 17-19]. 
Marriage, parenthood, the offices of pastor 
and teacher—all positions which bring right- 
eous men into closer contact with human 
souls increase their effectiveness in interces- 
sory prayer. 

Power in prayer is increased by frequent 
communion with God. Abraham improved 
his opportunities. When the Lord visited 
him, he entertained Him with his best, and 
pleaded with Him face to face. As he pressed 
his petitions for a great blessing, he came to 
be known as the friend of God. The more we 
ask of Him, the more He will grant. 

2. What are our encouragements to pray for 
others? The history of God’s people prompts 
- us to this kind of prayer. Abraham, Moses, 
David, Elijah, Job, and the long line of proph- 
ets, Paul, John and the glorious company of 
_ the redeemed, from the beginning of the chosen 

nation till now, have been praying for the 
world. Jesus Christ is our perpetual priest, 
and on the basis of His sacrifice, offered once 
. for all, is ever pleading for men. 

The knowledge of God’s purposes in His 
government moves us to pray for others. 
Abraham could not have prayed intelligently 
for Sodom if God had not revealed to him 
her need and peril. God has revealed to us 
the destiny of men, and told us their danger 
when unforgiven, both that they may be 
warned and that we may intercede for them. 
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He has commanded us to pray for others, and 
has assured us that ‘‘the supplication of a 
righteous man availeth much in its working.” 
We may pray for our town, our nation, the 
world, with good reasons for believing that 
God will answer. 

3. What in our lives will add power to our 
prayers for others? Holiness made Abraham’s 
prayers prevail. God teok him into His con- 
fidence because He knew him to be worthy of 
confidence. Abraham chose such surround- 
ings as would promote piety. If God had 
taken Lot into His confidence as He did Abra- 
ham Lot could not have prayed like Abraham, 
partly because Abraham lived at Mamre and 
Lot at Sodom. 

Faith increased the effectiveness of Abra- 
ham’s petition. He believed that God would 
reward his seeking.’ He had so great confi- 
dence in God that his words flowed freely. 

Humility made his approach to God pleas- 
ing. He dreaded God’s displeasure. ‘ Be- 
hold, now I have taken upon me to speak to 
the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.” He 
was moved by the sense of his own unworthi- 
ness and of the holiness of God. 

Charity made his petition emphatic. He 
desired to see in Sodom all the good there 
was in her, and he thought there were more 
good men in the city than could be found 
there. One who is eager to discover sin in 
others is not likely to pray effectively that it 
may be removed. 

Earnestness enforced his plea. Six times, 
with the cities in full view, he besought God 
in their behalf. He used no stilted phrases. 
Simple, straightforward requests, such as one 
naturally uses to a friend, are evidences of the 
genuineness of prayer. The man of God was 
justly angry with the king of Israel who smote 
thrice and stopped. If he had smitten five or 
six times he would have shown an earnestness 
which would have annihilated the Syrians. 
Half-hearted praying lessens faith in God. 

4, What are the most effective arguments to be 
used in praying for others? Abraham urged 
the value of righteousness. ‘‘ Wilt Thou.. 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous?” 
Their presence was a reason for God’s for- 
bearance toward the whole city. The unbe- 
lieving Jews were still beloved for their 
fathers’ sake [Rom.11: 28]. Righteous menare 
the salt of the earth. A faithful mother is an 
argument to urge in praying for a wicked son. 

Abraham pleaded the justice of God in be- 
half of the innocent. ‘That would be far 
from Thee, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked ... shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’ The Israelites escaped 
threatened destruction by praying that God 
would not, because of one man’s sin, destroy 
them all. 

But the mercy of God is the resistless plea 
which we may always urge with confidence. 
Because we have a High Priest touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities we may come 
boldly to the throne of grace. God has pledged 
that He will move those for whom we pray to 
repentance, and that He will spare the guilty 
who repent, 

5. What are the limits to our prayers for 
others? The persistent wickedness of men 
may exhaust our power to pray. If there 
were not ten righteous men in Sodom Ahbra- 
ham could ask no more for the city. God 
could net wisely have saved Sodom. ‘ There 
is a sin unto death: Ido not say that ye shall 
pray for it.’’ Prayer for others is limited by 
our moral nature and by the Holy Spirit, 
who teaches us how to pray. Prayer falls 
away from faith when it passes beyond the 
limits of truth. 

Our prayers may be limited by increasing 


knowledge of God’s love and wisdom. Abra- 


ham seems at first to have been shocked by 
what God proposed to do to Sodom. But 
closer communion with Him reconciled Abra- 
ham to the punishment He inflicted. If one 
is shocked at thé severity of God’s punish- 
ment of the wicked, let him not try to satisfy 
himself by explaining away God’s threaten- 
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ings, or interpreting them in violation of or- 
dinary laws of language, but let him follow 
Abraham’s example and plead with God for 
the lost till he shall gain such clearer insight 
into the divine wisdom and mercy as shall 
make him willing to accept the divine pur- 
poses. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A parable from nature may help “ to justify 
the ways of God to man,” as shown in this 
lesson. It will be best to make a personal 
and present application of the truth that there 
is danger in yielding to evil influences rather 
than to make vivid pictures of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom. .The experience necessary to 
rightly interpret this lesson is lacking to a 
child, and unless great care is taken false 
ideas of a just and good God will be acquired. 
A story like the following may be told: Once 
there was a young elm tree that grew by a 
country road. It was straight and tall and 
beautiful. Birds made their nests upon its 
branches, and every summer it made a green 
shade for any weary traveler who might sit 
beneath it. It grew stronger every year and 
larger, until people would stop to say, ‘* What 
a beautiful elm.” But one day a tiny grub 
crawled up the tree trunk and asked for a 
home in the tree. The elm knew the danger 
of letting anything eat away the solid wvod 
of its trunk, but it said: ‘‘ Such a/little thing, 
and so soft! It can never do any harm.’”’ So 
the grub came to live within the tree, and the 
grub’s friends came, too, and they all began 
to gnaw at the wood. At first only a little 
hole was made, but as years went on the little 
creatures increased in numbers and the hole 
grew bigger until the very heart of the tree 
was eaten away. Then the elm’s life was de- 
stroyed. It could put forth no more green 
leaves. No birds came to live among its 
boughs. No traveler chose it for his resting 
place. The tree was hollow, and it hal no 
more strength to stand against the fierce 
winds. People began to fear that it might 
blow over in any storm, and, because it stood 
so near the road, it might fall upon some pass- 
ing traveler and do him great injury. It had 
been a brave and beautiful tree, but its hfe 
was gone and now it could only do harm. So 
it was cut down,and only the stump remained 
to tell the story of the elm tree. 

When the story is ended question the chil- 
dren to bring out the truth to be fixed py it. 
Why was the tree cut down? What made it 
dangerous? Was there any harm in letting the 
grub make its home in the tree? When diithe 


- danger begin? Draw a wide horizontal line 


across the board to suggesta fallen tree. Draw 
upon it or above it a number of hearts. Let 
the children think of some of the dangerous 
thoughts which may come into hearts and 
make their homes there if they are not driven 
out. Show how one wrong or selfish thought 
will spoil a heart and open the door to others. 
Speak of untruth, concealment, pretense, s7i/- 
ishness, or whatever may meet the needs of 
your particular group of children. One grub 
in the tree brought many others. So one b y 
or girl with a wrong thought may injure 
others. Give some illustration of this. 

Briefly refer to a city which had become 
very wicked, because evil had spread all 
through it. Let the children think of the in- 
fluence of this city upon others. Why was 
the hollow tree dangerous? Trace the anal- 
ogy in the sentence passed upon the city of 
the plain. Give the children to carry home a 
card with the tree trunk drawn across it and 
these lines: 


Bad thought is a thief, 

He acts a part, 

Steals through the chambers of the heart; 
And if he once his way can win, 

He lets a hundred robbers in. 


To understand is more difficult than to 
judge, for understanding is the transference 
of the mind into the conditions of the object, 
whereas judgment is simply the enunciation 
of the individual opinion.—Amiel. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Heb 11-17. Is Christ Supreme to You? 


John 20: 24-28 ; 21: 15-20. 
Compare your interest in Him with your interest 
in business, family concerns, amusements, literature, 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


To our own suggested development of the subject 
we add this week a few questions from the point of 
view of a pastor, in the hope that they will be a fur- 
ther stimulus to the laymen to prepare for the meet- 
ing in advance: 


1. How can we make our business pay in this age 
of competition and close margins, and yet make it 
appear that Christ through us rules our business? 
How shall we convince our creditors of this, our 
employés, our chureh, the community? 

2. How, without making our homes gloomy and 
forbidding, may we make Christ supreme in our 
home life? How can we Keep our home sacred and 
love Christ more than our home? Ought such su- 
premacy to suggest the thought of its being “‘ gloomy 
and forbidding?”? Why does it? 

3. How can we provide amusements, not simply 
such as we good and elderly people like, nor such as 
we once liked, but such as vur children like and we 
can enjoy with them or let them enjoy freely and 
yet have Christ supreme in our amusements? Do 
you think that Christian people are accustomed to 
‘¢ seek first the kingdom of God” in their choice of 
amusements? What kind of amusements would 
result from such a choice? How, without being 
severely didactic, may we make Christ supreme in 
literature, in music, inart? What kind of pictures 
ought a Christian home to contain? How shall the 
editor of a daily paper keep it clean and make it 
pay? 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Hand Bequest Secured On the death of Daniel 
Hand, a wealthy citizen of Guilford, Ct., in 
1891, it was found that he had left about 
$500,000 to the A. M. A. A long contest over 
the will followed, and only recently has the 
affair been settled through the withdrawal of 
the contestants. Thus the A. M, A. will 
eventually come into the possession of this 
half-million of dollars. According to the 
deed of trust, however, the income only is to 
be used for the education of colored people 
residing in the recent slave States, and among 
such persons only as are worthy and whose 
vigor of body and mind give promise of use- 
fulness in after life. One person cannot re- 
ceive more than $100 in any one year. It'is 
interesting to recall something of this gener- 
ous philanthropist, who was by birth a native 
of New England. He accumulated his large 
fortune, however, in the South, and, becoming 
interested in the colored people, he desired to 
use his money in their behalf. Before his 
death, therefore, he looked over the constitu- 
tions of the various home missionary societies, 
and deeming that of the A. M. A. the most 
satisfactory he made over to it in his lifetime 
$1,000,000, leaving afterwards this additional 
$500,000 as a legacy to the association. These 
are the gifts of a philanthropist, not a secta- 
rian, for Mr. Hand was not a Congregational- 
ist. It must not be supposed that this sudden 
accession of money will relieve the debt of 
the association. Not one dollar of the princi- 
pal can be touched, and the income can be 
used only in a single department of the work. 


Opening in Johannesburg Mr. Goodenough of 
the Zulu Mission is confident that there is an 
excellent opening for work among the Zulus 
in Johannesburg, a city in the center cf the 
gold fields of the South African Republic. 
Seven years ago this town did not exist, now 
the place has 40,000 inhabitants, with railway, 
electric lights and tramways. The Zulus at 
work here are sorely in need of the church to 
guide and restrain them, as well as to bring 
them together where they will hear their own 
language and have a common friend in the 
missionary. A beginning has -been made 
toward securing a church building, and many 
of the Natal boys who care nothing about 
church work at home are contributing gener- 
ously. Mr. Goodenough thinks that in a short 
time a work could be established at Johannes- 
burg equal to that at the largest station of the 
Zulu Mission. 


North China Mission The latest report of the 
North China Mission presents some encourag- 
ing statements from this large field. Tientsin 
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is becoming headquarters for more extended 
country work, and promising openings made 
through chapel preaching have been followed 
up at distant points. Here also the work for 
women and girls has gone steadily forward 
with a decided increase in results. In the 
girls’ schools at several stations the anti- 
bound feet sentiment is growing, and at Tient- 
sin, at the end of the school year, the feet of 
half the school were unfettered. At Peking, 
also, a new impetus to the work for women 
has been given by the coming of Miss Russell 
and Dr. Murdock. Accompanied by a Bible 
woman they made a six weeks’ tour, one sea- 
son, visiting thirty-five villages. The acces- 
sion of forty new members in four months to 
the church at Kalgan is unprecedented in the 
history of the work there, while the Christians 
at Tung-Cho are rejoicing in a native pastor, 
who has more than fulfilled the hopes of the 
station. Heisa graduate of the mission col- 
lege and seminary at Tung-Cho, which, by the 
way, reports an average attendance of fifty 
pupils for the year, besides a few day scholars 
and a theological class of seven men. Medical 
work is an important and fruitful feature of 
missionary efforts in China, and the state- 
ments from our physicians in this mission 
show that a large number of people have been 
benefited through their skill. 


Hard Times in the West Few of us have any 
idea of what the financial distress means to 
our home missionaries and the people in their 
parishes in the West. One writes, ‘‘ These 
times are not simply ‘hard’ on us; they are 
for many full of bitterness.’’ But another in 
California is more hopeful, and says that al- 
though during the last six months he has re- 
ceived but $200 from the church that is more 
than some of his people have earned and yet 
they are continuing their contributions. A 
young man whom he urged to attend said, ‘ If 
I go it must be in overalls, for I have nothing 
else to wear.’’ A missionary in Oklahoma 
writes: ‘“‘I am in a financial strait, but my 
work is growing in interest everyday. I have 
built a chapel and paid for it with my own 
money.’”’ Another brother in Southwestern 
Washington tells a sad tale of the poverty of 
his people. The superintendent of his Sun- 
day school has received but ten dollars, in- 
stead of $160, for his winter’s work in a shipg- 
ling mill, but continues to come and face his 
school in clothes so faded and mended that a 
town laborer would hardly wear them on Sun- 
day. The same story comes from all over the 
West—scarcity of work and money and con- 
sequently hardships for the missionaries, but 
no lack of interest in spiritual things, we are 
glad to learn. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


China’s Future That the outlay of time, 
strength and money on the part of Christian 
people in China is worth while Prof. J. R. 
Proctor, the new member of the civil service 
commission recently appointed by President 
Cleveland, and a scientist of some repute, 
bears witness. Referring to the wonderful 
resources of China and their bearing upon the 
future of commercial supremacy, he says: “I 
see but one possible rival in the future to 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy, the great yellow 
race in Asia. The Chinese are colonizing in 
the Malay peninsula and in the Polynesian 
Islands. They conquer irresistibly, very much 
as the coral insect conquers, and they retain 
their loyalty to their native country. China 
possesses great coal fields and iron deposits 
hitherto unused. When the railways now 
being pushed by Russia reach the confines of 
the Chinese empire then China willinaugurate 
railway building in self-defense, which will 
revolutionize that country.’’ These hundreds 
of millions of people, with their frugality, in- 
dustry, intelligence and ability to work for 
less wages than other people, may become a 
mighty force in the industrial world. Are 
they not worth saying? 


Student Volunteers The Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteers will be 
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held in Detroit, Feb. 28 to March 4. The first 
convention of these young students was held 
at Cleveland three years ago and was at- 
tended by over 500 volunteers. This year 
delegates have been appointed from 200 col- 
leges, theological seminaries and medical 
schools in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and nearly all of the regular mission- 
ary societies of the two countries have been 
invited to send secretaries. Several eminent 
missionaries will be present, but the after- 
noons will be devoted to practical section 
meetings on plans of work, fields, denomi- 
nations, etc. 


Bishop Thoburn Owing to the reduction in 
apprepriations for India, determined upon by 
the missionary committee of the Methodist 
Church, Bishop Thoburn will be obliged to 
come to America alter the Central Conference 
in March to raise funds for the Indian mission, 
India can ill afford to spare, even for a short 
time, such an active; broad-minded Christian 
worker, so wise a counselor, so able a leader 
in all advance movements, to say nothing of 
what the Methodist Church in that country 
will suffer for want of his supervision. ; 


India Sunday School Union The annual meet- 
ing of the India Sunday School Union has re- 
cently, been held at Calcutta, one feature of 
the occasion being a report of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention held at St. Louis 
last fall. It speaks well for Indian Sunday 
schools that many of the suggestions made by 
the speakers at the Calcutta convention were 
unnecessary, as they have already been practi- 
cally carried out in hundreds of places during 
the last fifteen or twenty years. In many 
communities the Sunday school does practi- 
cally include the entire church, each Christian 
man and woman attending the school as reg- 
ularly as the preaching service. Native Chris- 
tians as well as Europeans have found in the 
Sunday school a field for Christian work, and 
there received valuable training. Mr. Camp- 
bell White announced at the convention his 
intention of forming a normal class for Sun- 
day school teachers in connection with his 
Y. M. C. A. work in Calcutta. 


Bicycles in China New uses for the bicycle 
are constantly being discovered. YVhe latest 
is its adaptation to missionary uses as a dem- 
onstration of divine power. A couple of cy- 
clers on a tour round the world arrived, a few 
months ago, at a mission station in China, and 
the Baptist missionary there gives a report of 
a prayer offered by a converted Chinaman, 
who witnessed their riding and was persuaded 
that he had seen a miracle. This was Wang 
Cheng Sin’s prayer: 

We thank Thee, our. Heavenly Father, that 
our eyes have this day seen the real pattern * 
of the ‘‘ self-going cart’’ of the ancients. What 
mysterious wisdom is Thine! How willing 
Thou art to impart knowledge to men! But 
our sins hinder Thy revelations. Llow stupid 
have we become through serving Satan so 
long! Many years have we lived, and yet to- 
day for the tirst time have we seen this marvel 
of Thy skill, which has enabled Thy servants 
in the West to understand. Restore us to Thy 
favor. Communicate to us, also, Thy myste- 
ries, and let us share in the wonderful inven- 
tions by which Thou dost make Thy name 
glorious amongst those who serve Thee. Let 
us be intrusted with Thy secrets, and possess 
the power of the ancients; so will all our coun- 
trymen come to know that we have found the 
right path, and are servants of the true God. 

The Most Effective [Missionaries Dr. H. M. 
Clark of Amritsar reports a significant con- 
versation with a friendly Hindu. ‘*Do you 
mind telling me,’’ said Dr. Clark, “ which 
of all our methods you fear the most?” 
“Why should I put weapons into the hands 
of the enemy?’ replied the Hindu, ‘but I 
will tell you. We do not greatly fear your 
schools; we need not send our children. We 
do not fear your books, for we need not read 
them. We do not fear your preaching; we 
need not listen. But we dread your women 
and we dread your doctors, for your doctors 
are winning our hearts and your women are 
winning our homes, and when our hearts and 
our homes are won what is there left us?” 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
GOVERNOR BUCKINGHAM. 


It is hardly necessary to say, unless for 
the benefit of readers who may have come 
to this country since the War of the Rebel- 
lion, that this book is about Ion. William 
A, Buckingham, the great war governor of 
Connecticut and afterwards United States 
senator from that State, a fine portrait of 
whom is included. It is from the pen of his 
brother, Rev. 8. G. Buckingham, D. D., of 
Springfield, Mass., for many years an hon- 
ored and beloved pastor—of the South Con- 
gregational Church—in that city. He has 
done the work with fraternal loyalty but 
without injudicious or excessive partiality. 
Indeed, Governor Buckingham was so good 
and so great a man, so distinguished for his 
private virtues, so prominent and respected 
a citizen apart from his official services, and 
so copspicuously efficient as a patriot and 
chief magistrate of his State during the pe- 
riod of the war that language of praise 
which would be exaggerated in describing 
the careers of most other men hardly is 
strong enough to do simple justice to his. 
He was distinctly the man for the crisis, 
trained for it by the Almighty and sustained 
and guided throughout it by divine power 
and wisdom. He also had splendid support 
from his State, the record of which, in spite 
of the unpatriotic opposition of some of its 
citizens, was almost phenomenal. 

This record of his life is another testi- 
mony to the value of the characteristic 
training which New England has given to 
so many of her children, and to the solid, 
sturdy, enduring worth of the Christian 
manhood which that sort of training pro- 
duces. It blends refinement with knowl- 
edge of practical affairs, modesty with the 
ability and the readiness of leadership, and 
gentleness with the utmost firmness and the 
highest spirit. Probably no higher type of 
manhood, at any rate none more useful to the 
world, ever has been illustrated. It has 
had, and still has, many examples and they 
never were more needed than during the 
years of Governor Buckingham’s great sery- 
ice and renown. He was not a college man 
and apparently never was specially literary 
in his studies or tastes, but he always was 
interested heartily and generously in the 
promotion of sound learning and was wel- 
comed on an equal footing among men of 
the ripest culture. He also was active in 
the aid of all deserving philanthropies. He 
was an earnest Christian, a diligent student 
of the Bible, for thirty-five years a deacon 
in the churech—the Second Congregational 
Church in Norwich—and for nearly forty 
_ years a Sunday school teacher. He wasa 


corporate member of the American Board. 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
was moderator of the first National Council 
of Congregational Churches, that held in 
Boston in 1865, which gave a new impulse 
to the development of Congregationalism 
- throughout our country. If he never had 
attained political distinction he would have 
been eminent for his well-rounded, honora- 
ble and greatly useful life. 

Some may question whether the plan 
adopted for his biography is the best one. 


It includes so much of the record of the . 


War of the Rebellion, including many mat- 
ters having no direct bearing upon his career, 
that there are considerable portions in which 
he passes temporarily into the background, 
The volume sometimes seems to be a his- 
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tory of the war with special mentions of 
him rather than a biography of him with 
so much account of the war as is necessary 


_ to make clear his relation to public affairs. 


Many readers would have welcomed a more 
fully detailed narrative of his life, telling 
more freely where he was, what he did and 
with whom he associated year by year, after 
the usual manner of such works. But every 
biographer has the right, of course, to adopt 
his own method. And it is probable that, 
if Governor Buckingham could have been 
consulted, he modestly would have preferred 
to have his personal history kept in the 
background, and to have attention fastened 
principally, as in these pages, upon those fea- 
tures of his life work which belonged nat- 
urally and especially to the public. While 
we should be glad, therefore, if the other 
theory had been followed to a greater de- 
gree, we cannot condemn that which has 
been adopted. Indeed, it has resulted ina 
most interesting and valuable book, and one 
which contains one of the most graphic and 
enjoyable accounts of important periods of 
the war which we have seen. The chapter 
which describes the authov’s visit to Rich- 
mond immediately after its evacuation by 
the rebel troops is a specially vivid and 
readable narrative. 

Such volumes deserve wide and thought- 
ful reading. They deserve to have, and can- 
not fail to have, an immense influence for 
good. This one, in particular, will prove a 
tonic to young men. It willencourage them 
to make the most and the best of themselves, 
It will enlarge their sympathies with every 
good cause. It will reveal to them afresh 
that opportunities come to him who has 
striven worthily to qualify himself for greater 
service. It will develop patriotism unsus- 
tained by petty partisanship. It will inspire 
them to appreciate the strength and the 


beauty of sincere Christian manhood. [W. 
F, Adams Co. $2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS, 


All who were interested in the recent 
famous case of Professor Briggs should read 
The Trial of Dr. Briggs [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 50 cents], by a stranger, ap- 
parently himself a trained and loyal Pres- 
byterian, who attended the meetings at 
Washington and claims to have read care- 
fully the publications called out by the re- 


sult. He has written calmly, clearly and 
forcibly, and his opinions should have 
weight. His judgment is that Dr. Briggs’s 


views were misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, and that he was condemned for 
opinions which he not only does not hold 
but has repudiated, that there is nothing in 
Dr. Briggs’s positions inconsistent with 
Presbyterian orthodoxy, and that the next, 
or some future, General Assembly, in jus- 
tice not only to him but also to the denomi- 
nation, should reverse and correct the de- 
cision of that by which he was tried. The 
author rightly insists that the injury done 
to the truth by the verdict reached is more 
serious than even the injustice done to Dr. 
Briggs. The book is as powerful as it is 
temperate and kindly. 

The Comedy of English Protestantism [Ben- 
ziger Bros.], by A. F. Marshall, is amusing 
reading.. The book purports to describe a 
grand church council held in London with 
the aim of bringing all the different religious 
bodies in Great Britain into the fold of the 
Church of England, Seven or eight repre- 
sentative men argue and discuss and the 


book is spirited and in some respects in- 


structive. It is written from a Roman 
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Catholic point of view and therefore both 
implies and asserts that the Papal Church 
is the only true one, which is not as clear 
as the author believes. The pith of the 
volume, however, lies in the ridicule which 
it casts, good-faturedly but effectively, 
upon the claims of the Anglican Church 
and especially of the High Church party. 
More might have been said in their own 
defense by some of the speakers yet the 
author has not merely set up men of straw 
to be knocked over. Without indorsing ihe 
Roman Catholicism of the book, one cin 
find considerable truth and force in it. 

Rey. A. J. Harrison has done admirable 
work in the Boyle Lectures for 1892-93 
which compose the volume, The Ascent of 
Faith, or The Grounds of Certainty in Science 
and Religion [Thomas Whittaker. $1.75]. 
Being convinced that so-called unbelievers 
often believe much more than they suppose, 
he has undertaken in these lectures to shaw 
them what they do believe and what in ad- 
dition, from their own point of view, they 
are bound to believe, From these begin- 
nings he shows how one must advance in 
order to be logical until Christ has been 
accepted, Ilis argument is: terse and tell- 
ing and cannot fail to be greatly useful. 
Ministers will be aided by it and itis just 
what many thoughtful and reverently dis- 
posed, but at present unconvinced, laymen 
need and will appreciate. Rey. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, in his volume, 
The Son of Man Among the Sons of Men 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] has published 
a series of a dozen discourses on New Tes- 
tament characters—Herod, Pilate, Judas, 
Peter, Thomas, Bartimeus, etc.—in which 
keen analysis, large familiarity with human 
nature, practical good sense and devout 
piety all blend effectively. The sermons 
are fresh, strong and impressive. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Prof. J. F. Herbart’s The Science of Hdu- 
cation and The <disthetic Revelation of the 
World [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00] have 
been translated from the original German 
by H. M. and Emmie Felkin and Mr. Oscar 
Browning has supplied the preface. Her- 
bart needs no introduction to the world of 
teachers and other experts in education. 
He was one of the ablest of psychologists 
and one of the most judicious and accom- 
plished practical instructors. His writings 
hold a high place among works of conceded 
authority. The two treatises which together 
form this volume are specially important 
and useful and have been translated well. 
—Prof. J. M. Sterrett has prepared The 
Ethics of Hegel [Ginn & Co. $1.10] as the 
second volume in the Hegel Series. It con- 
tains extracts translated from his Philoso- 
phie des Rechts with a few from his other 
writings. A vocabulary of the chief techni- 
cal terms is supplied and there is a helpful 
introduction. The book is well adapted for 
the use of students. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, in How to Study and 
Teach History [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], 
deals theoretically with his subject and on 
broad lines but not without definite aims 
and positive suggestions of the utmost 
value. He lifts up the subject from the 
level of the mere mastery of facts to that of 
the analysis of great movements and the 
comprehension of national and international 
policies. Yet he is not indifferent to details, 
and his method awakens deep interest while 
it enlarges the student’s mind.—Mr. W. L. 
Phelps specifies Subjectivity, Picturesque- 
ness and Reaction as the three elements of 
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Romanticism in literature and he has made 
a conscientious and remunerative study of 
the subject in his book, The Beginnings of 
the English Romantic Movement [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10]. He is largely a pioneer, no one else 
apparently having developed the same topic 
so fully or so far as be. It is the work of 
an acute and discriminating critic who also 
is able to take large views. He outlines the 
nature and development of English Romanti- 
cism tersely but satisfactorily and his book 
will be appreciated by either the general 
student or the specialist. 

Several reading-books also are received. 
One is Scott’s The Abbot [American Book 
Co. 60 cents], printed clearly and having 
brief explanatory notes.——Another is Lit- 
tle People’s Reader [Ginn & Co. 30 cents], 
compiled by Georgia A. Hodskins and 
meant for the youngest children who read 
at al]. It is well suited to their needs.—— 
Still another is the Boston Collection of Kin- 
dergarten Stories[J.L. Hammett. 60cents], 
which, strictly speaking, is not a reader but 
a preliminary to the readers, a group of 
stories to be told by the teacher. It is 
fresh, animated and suggestive. 

No study is more attractive to most boys 
and girls than that of the material world, 
and the two volumes of Mr. George Ricks’s 
Object Lessons and How to Give Them [D. C. 
Heath & Co. Each 90 cents] are well adapted 
to train the faculties and reasoning powers 
and to develop familiarity with natural ob- 
jects and the simpler forms of science and 
facility in their use. It is a very useful 
work.-——Another somewhat elementarily 
scientific work is Popular Science [Ginn & 
Co. 70 cents], edited by Prof. Jules Lu- 
quiens, Ph. D., which discusses The History 
of the Telescope, and similar topics, in the 
French language, so that the student pur- 
sues science and the modern languages: at 
once. Z 

Several miscellaneous educational vol- 
umes have come to hand also, Mr. G. E. 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic [D.C. 
Heath & Co. 8&5 cents], in two parts, con- 
tains the work for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. The practical and the theo- 
retical are well blended.—President W. R. 
Harper and Dr. C. F. Castle’s Inductive 
Greek Primer [American Book Co. $1.25] 
seems uncommonly simple, logical and stim- 
ulating, and generally well adapted to its 
purpose.——Turning from Greek to Latin 
we take up Dr. John Tetlow’s edition of the 
Eighth Book of Vergil’s 4ineid [Ginn & Co. 
50 cents], which is accompanied by an in- 
troductory outline, notes of several sorts, 
classified groups of words of kindred ety- 
mology and a general vocabulary. 

To guide us down from ancient to modern 
times is the work of Louise Creighton’s A 
First History of France [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25], for the younger scholars, which 
is necessarily condensed greatly both in sub- 
stance and in style. But it answers its pur- 
pose commendably.—So does Prof. J. H. 
Gore’s edition of Berthold Auerbach’s Bri- 
gitta [Ginn & Co. 55 cents]. It has been 
abbreviated somewhat, but not injuriously, 
in view of the editor’s purpose, and it has 
judicious notes. Everybody's Guide to 
Music [Harper & Bros. 75 cents], by Josiah 
Booth, undertakes a large task but accom- 
plishes it satisfactorily, so far as mere ad- 
vice and suggestion can do this. There are 
illustrated chapters on the use and culture 
of the voice and the study of the piano and 
organ, and a dictionary of musical terms, 
It is printed neatly. 


for Fourth Year Grade [50 cents]. 
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The American Book Company also have 
brought out afresh volume in White’s new 
course in art instruction. It is a Manual 
It in- 
cludes an outline of the year’s work with 
suggestions for teaching, and is apt and 
practical in its suggestions. From the 
same house comes also a Manual of School 
Gymnastics [80 cents], by J. H. Smart, a re- 
vision and enlargement of an earlier book 


by him. It does its work excellently. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Rey. J. L. Atkinson’s Prince Siddartha 


[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.25] seems 
to be as luminous and readable a rendering 
of the story of the Japanese Buddha as 
could be written. In view of the inherent 
tediousness of the original narrative, it is a 
remarkable success. It is a free yet accu- 
rate rendering of the Japanese account, and 
is a credit to the scholarship and literary 
skill of the author. Such a passage, how- 
ever, as the first half of page 150 might well 
have been modified or omitted. The book 
shows very thoroughly the insipidity and 
unsatisfactoriness of Buddhism as cherished 
and described among the Japanese. Sucha 
work necessarily is too much pf a story to 
be a theological treatise and too much of 
a theological treatise to be a story, and 
although it has some of the excellences of 
both story and treatise, it also has some 
weaknesses unavoidably due to the blend- 
ing. These the author has overcome as far 
as possible, and farther than most other 
men could have done it. Moreover the Pub- 
lishing: Society has issued the book very 
handsomely. It is dedicated to the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Societies and 
Dr. Clark has introduced it appropriately, . 

Rey. Dr. P. S. Moxom’s plain talks to 
young men and women form an attractive 
volume entitled The Aim of Life [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00]. Its chapters are addresses 
which have been delivered in public. They 
discuss the usual themes which an earnest 
minister desires to present to the young 
people of his charge—Character, Habit, 
Temperance, Amusements, Reading, ete. 
The only topic more or less unusual in such 
a series is Orthodoxy, and it is handled judi- 
ciously and helpfully. The chief thing note- 
worthy in the volume is the frank, whole- 
some, Christian manliness which inspires 
every sentence. It is a strong, although 
necessarily not specially novel, production 
intellectually. It is terse, graphic and im- 
pressive in style. It is sensible, cheerful 
and dignified. It is all this and more, and 
so is many another book of the same kind 
and they also usually give out a ring of true 
manliness, But this book, much more than 
most, and without the least straining 
toward that result, causes the reader to 
know himself to be face to face, so to speak, 
with a large-brained, warm-hearted, conse- 
erated brother man who wants to do him 
good, and the reader cannot escape from 
the power of this feeling. It is not the 
book which holds him but the man who is 
in and behind the book. To make this im- 
pression so vividly is rare and significant. 

The Carew Lectures for 1893 at ILartford 
Theological Seminary were upon The Ethics 
of Literary Art [Hartford Seminary Press. 
$1.00], and were delivered by Maurice 
Thompson, the author and critic. They 
originally were three in number but are 
published as one, although the divisions 
are indicated. They are exceptionally for- 
cible and striking productions, and emi- 
nently wholesome in tone. But it is an 
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unavoidable criticism that they deal chiefly, 
if not almost solely, with one department 
of the subject announced, the realm of real- 
ism and its opposite. Such topics as the 
danger of plagiarism and the difference be- 
tween appropriation and legitimate absorp- 
tion of another’s thought might well have 
been included in the discussion and almost 
ought to have been. Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell’s Women Wage-Earners [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00] was written as a prize monograph for 
the American Economic Association and re- 
ceived an award from it. It has been en- 
larged to almost double its original size 
and Prof, R. T. Ely has written the intro- 
duction. It is a comprehensive, careful 
study of existing conditions, constructive 
as well as comparative, useful as a manual 
of reference until the facts shall have be- 
come altered and wholesomely suggestive 
of remedies and methods. It is an admi- 
rable book. 


STILL MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


We have referred before to the opening 
utterance of the Catholic World [$3.00]— 
on The Coming Contest, with a Retrospect 
—to ourselves. Alice T. Toomy, in a Great 
Forward Movement, describes the work 
done at Hull House in Chicago and simi- 
lar work elsewhere. Louise I. Guiney fur- 
nishes a scholarly paper, with portrait, on 
William Hazlitt. An article called The 
Greatest Religious Movement of the Cen- 
tury describes Dr. Pusey and his course in 
the Anglican Church and has a portrait. 
—Donahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] offers a va- 
ried and attractive bill of fare, in which 
Rev. Dr. William Stang’s paper on Ger- 
many and the Catholic Party, Rt. Rev. J. J. 
Keene’s on The Future of Religion, Rey. T. 
Brosnahan’s on the question Are Catholics 
Tolerant? indicate its denominational qual- 
ity, and others such as The Amateur Stage 
in New York, by T. G. Taafe, The Confes- 
sion of a Parodist, by A. Barry, and What 
Powers Cities Should Iave, by C. W. Ernst, 
illustrate its general attractions. ; 

The Homiletic Review [$3.00] has a sug- 
gestive opening paper by Prof. W. C. Wil- 
kinson, D. D., on The Attitude of Christian- 
ity Toward Other Religions, and there are 
several additional articles of value. The 
sermon department has discourses in whole 
or part by Dr. Maclaren, Rev. N. W. Wells, 
Rey. J. Douglas, Dr. K. B. Tupper, and 
others. The other departments are made 
up much as usual.——The Preacher's Mag- 
azine [$1.50] has contributions from Arch- 
deacon W. M. Sinclair, Rey. M. G. Pearse, 
Dr. R. A. Watson, Rev. C. O. Eldridge, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and a number of others. 
—The Treasury [$2.50] supplies much the 
same sort of reading and also gives sketches 
of different clergymen and churches, this 
time Rev. R. T. Hall and the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Greenwich, Ct., receiy- 
ing notice. 

Kneass’s Philadelphia Magazine for the 
Blind [N. B. Kneass, Jr. $3.50] is a semi- 
monthly publication in raised letters, es- 
tablished in 1877 and containing several 
good articles and a monthly summary of 
events. Itis printed neatly and handsomely 
and must be a great source ef pleasure and 
advantage to the blind. As one looks at 
it one realizes in some measure and with 
fresh gratitude how much the discovery of 
raised letters must mean to those afflicted 
by the loss of eyesight. The Altruistic 
Review [$2.00] has a wide range, a healthy 
tone, and a well selected and interesting list 
of articles, including a letter about Prof. 
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Max Miiller. There are pictures of him and 
of Dr. Joseph Cook, the latter of whom, by 
the way, is not a minister as here entitled. 


NOTES. 


— John S. Sargent, the American painter, 
has been elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in London 


— Dr. Holmes’s poem in memory of the 
late Francis Parkman is one of the best fea- 
tures of the February Atlantic. 


— Rudyard Kipling means to publish a 
book of stories for children, including those 
now appearing in St. Nicholas. 

—— A quarterly magazine of bibliography 
is announced in London. An unusual pledge 
of the founders is that, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, it will be discontinued in Decem- 
ber, 1896, upon the issue of the twelfth number. 


— The January Bookman contains a state- 
ment that many of the so called Bronté relics 
are not genuine, and adds that some of the 
genuine ones still are at Hawerth and that it 
is proposed to buy them as the beginning of a 
Bronté Museum. 

— The death in Italy week before last. of 
Constance Fenimore Woolson involves a seri- 
ous loss to the list of American novelists. 
Although her stories usually are too long 
drawn out they always are full of vitality and 
they contain many brilliant passages. 


— One reason for the recent reduction in 
prices of several well-known magazines doubt- 
jess is the fact that these prices hitherto have 
been relatively higher than those of news- 
papers and books. Yet the old rates seem to 
be still maintained successfully by some. 


—— It is a good thing to be beloved of one’s 
countrymen for many reasons. Among others 
it has brought in to Maurus Jokai, or Jokai 
Mor, as they call him—the Hungarian national 
poet, historiap, novelist and dramatist—the 
sum of $87,500, half profits on the sale of a 
complete edition of his works. 


—— There are three uncut copies of the first 
edition of Gray’s Elegy known to exist. One 
of them recently was sold at auction in Lon- 
don for $550. One of the others was obtained 
not long ago by its present owner at a public 
sale as one of a lot of miscellaneous works 
which went for only a few shillings. 


— Now the stories of the loss of business 
by publishers owing to the hard times are 
beginning to come in. The Boston corre- 
spondent of Book News says that the sales of 
one leading Boston house fell off last year to 
the amount of $100,000, and of another to that 
of from $30,000 to $40,000. They must make 
money in good times faster than most other 
people! 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston, 
MoRCEAUX CHOISIS. By Alphonse Daudet. pp. 
227. 85 cents. 
; D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE GREATER GLORY. By Maarten Maartens. pp. 


472. $1.50. 
ooeal Scorr. By Gen. M.J. Wright. pp. 349. 
1.50. 
TAE FAUNA OF THE DEEP SEA. ByS.J. Hickson, 
D.Se. pp. 166. $1.00. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
THE WOMAN OF THE [RON BRACELETS. By Frank 
Barrett. pp.433. $1.00. 1 
FRAGMENTS IN BASKETS. 
ter. pp. 223. $1.25. 
A CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER. By John Reid. 
pp. 208. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE, Edited by M.D. 
Conway. pp. 445. $2.50. 
, American Book Co. New York. 
ScHOOL MANAGEMENT. By E. E. White, LL.D. 
pp. 320. $1.00. 
Bigelow & Main Co. New York. 
SELECT SonGs No. 2. Edited by F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D.,and H. P. Main. pp. 224. 40 cents. 


Congregational Publishing Co. Toronto. 


By Mrs. W. B. Carpen- 


A HANDBOOK OF CONGREGATIONALISM. By Rey.. 


S.N. Jackson, M.D. pp. 209. 
PAPER COVERS. 


American Humane Education Society. Boston. 
THE,STRIKE AT SHANS’S. pp. 91. 10 cents. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND PERSONAL 

RECOLLECTIONS. By G.T.Angell. pp. 34. 6 vents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
EARxLscourt. By Alexander Allardyce. 
50 cents. : 


pp. 357. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY IN ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ANGLO-NORMAN LAw. By Florence G. Buck- 
staff. pp. 64. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 

January. POETRY. 

February. SCRIBNER’s.—ST. NICHOLAS.—HOMILETIC 
REVIEW.—LIPPINCOT?I’S.—_MCCLURE’S.—POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY.— ROMANCE.— PREACHER’S.—CATHO- 
Lic WORLD.—TRUTH.—TREASURY OF KELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.—GODEY’S. 


Yo BS. Oc, 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 18-24. For What Does Our De- 
nomination Stand? 

Perhaps the best Scripture motto for Con- 
gregationalism is the text from which the ser- 
mon at the last National Triennial Council 
was preached: ‘‘One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’? The basal 
principle of our denomination is the absolute 
equality of all believers under the headship of 
Jesus Christ. Our polity proceeds on the as- 
sumption that when the Spirit of God touches 
aman, and he passes through that experience 
termed the new birth, he at once takes his 
place beside his fellow-believer. None of 
them has a right to lord it over him, nor he 
over them. To the end of greater efficiency in 
carrying forward Christ’s work, Congrega- 
tionalists may delegate to‘one or more of their 
number certain special functions, but the 
power to create these offices ard to abrogate 
them as well resides altogether with the con- 
gregation. Even the minister gets whatever 
special standing and recognition he has from 
his fellow-believers, who alone, we think, 
have the right to set apart to this holy office 
those who seem also to be called of God to 
serve their brethren in this way. As indi- 
vidual Christians naturally gravitate together 
and form a. local church, so churches obey the 
same law and associate themselves in confer- 
ences and councils. But here again the para- 
mount principle obtains. None of the associ- 
ated churches has any prerogatives over the 
rest. Deference may and should be paid to the 
judgment and advice of the sister churches, 
but they must leave the individual church 
free to direct its own secular and spiritual 
affairs as may seem to it best under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

At first it might seem as if the possession of 
such a measure of independence by every in- 
dividual might lead to differences and might 
militate against good order and united action, 
but as a matter of fact Congregationalists do 
work together with as little friction and with 
as large results as are to be found in any de- 
nomination. What saves them from disunion, 
both in the local church and in their relations 
as churches, is the fact that every Congrega- 
tionalist submits himself, or is supposed to 
submit himself, to the leadership of Christ 
through His spirit. Now the spirit does not 
lead men who fully trust themselves to Him 
by entirely different paths. He makes their 
judgment and their desires and their purposes 
coincide, to a very large extent, so that they 
see eye to eye and work hard to hand. If 
Christ cannot accomplish this result for His 
followers no synod or hierarchy can. 

It follows from this basal principle that 
Congregationalists believe in popular educa- 
tion. Their record as founders of colleges 
testifies to this. The voluminous and brilliant 
contributions which they have made to htera- 
ture during the last 340 years is another proof, 
Dr. Dexter, in his Bibliography of Congrega- 
tionalism, enumerates no less than7,250 works 
produced by Congregationalists. Three of the 
most widely circulated volumes in the Eng- 
lish language, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and: Watts’s Hymns, 
were written by Congregationalists. It is 
right to take a reasonable pride in the princi- 
ple for which our denomination stands in its 
glorious history, its literature, its aggressive 
spirit, its missionary achievements, in the part 
which it has had in extending the kingdom of 
God. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 2. 


Mrs. Francis J. Ward presided and urged 
some of Paul’s exhortations in Col. 3. The 
prayer calendar suggested the name of Miss 
Mary L. Matthews of Monastir, who is now 
detained in this country by the ill health of 
her mother, and Mrs. Strong read a message 
from Miss Matthews, expressing her thanks for 
the reassuring words selected for her, and her 
comfort in knowing that she was remembered 
in so many prayers. This was the motto: 
“Everyday work requires everyday grace and 
everyday grace requires everyday asking. 
Whatever your work is, take it first to God,” 
and it gave direction to many petitions during 
the hour. An account of the Monastir school 
was read, telling how greatly Miss Matthews is 
missed, especially by Miss Cole,who is carrying 
on the school with native assistants, and how 
the days assigned to it last year in the calendar 
of the W. B. M. I. were marked by extra re- 
ligious services when new interest was awak- 
ened. 

Mrs. J. L. Hill shared with others a lesson 
she had learned from the marshes, which once 
looked so bleak and barren, utterly devoid of 


. beauty, until it was revealed by the picture 


of a master artist; so may we bring out the 
beauty of our missionary work and of Christ’s 
service in every way, as to make it clear and 
attractive to the eyes which’ Kave hitherto 
failed to discover it. Mrs. Barrows carried 
the lesson still farther into the daily, homely 
life, and Miss Fay remembered that it was the 
sun’s light which makes the marshes beautiful, 
and that it is only the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness which makes Christian work in 
dark places of the earth bright and beautiful. 


= 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The societies of Lexington, Ky., are taking turns 
in providing receptions at the rooms of the Y. M. 
C. A., each entertaining some particular class of 
workers, such as mechanics, clerks or railroad em- 
ployés. 

An English society has introduced as a part of 
the exercises at its consecration meetings a brief 
sketch of some person whose consecration has been 
especially remarkable. Dr. Paton and Miss Havergal 
are two whose lives have been thus presented. 


At Christmastime headquarters and a reading- 
room were opened at Vallejo, Cal., for the sailors 
coming to the Mare Island Navy Yard. The person 
in charge was a member of a floating society, and 
gave up a good place in the navy to undertake the 
work. 


Mr. 8. L. Mershon, the president of the Illinois 
C. RK. Missionary Institute, lately had a conference 
with the secretaries of the missionary boards in 
Boston, with a view to planning for a missionary 
extension course in the East such as has been 
followed with so much success in the West. He 
also addressed a missionary rally of the Boston 
Union. 

The executive committee of the Connecticut Union 
has sent out to every society in the State a circular 
letter urging a forward movement, emphasizing the 
importance of personal consecration, Christian citi- 
zenship, evangelistic and missionary work, earnest 
co-operation in every way with the Sunday schools 
and their officers, and strong and united efforts to 
extend as widely as possible movements toward sys- 
tematic Bible study. 


A Sunday Breakfast Association has been formed 
by the union at Wilmington, Del., and each of the 
sixteen societies sends one of its members every 
Sunday to take partin the work. A breakfast, pro- 
vided for the poor, is followed by religious services, 
and a Sunday school is held in the afternoon. In 
connection with this work it is proposed to opena 
lodging house. Quite a number have been led to 
sign the pledge, and there have been several con- 
versions. 


Jamaica has had its first convention, at which 
eighteen of the thirty-eight societies of the island 
were represented, and the Jamaica Union was 
formed. One delegate walked fifty miles to be 
present, and others rode as far on horseback. The 
spirit of fellowship was marked, all the evangelical 
denominations on the island were represented, and 
at the public meetings a hall seating twelve bundred 
was well filled. Jamaica’s first society was formed 
but three years ago. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

People who find it difficult to get up in 
time for Sunday morning service can hardly 
understand the pains taken by Western pastors 
and people to be present at various meetings, 
or the faithfulness of the two young women 
who in seventeen years had not failed to go 
two miles to Sunday school every Sunday. 

A Young Men’s Congregational Club start- 
ing out with a clubroom is carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country. 

From the accounts of revivals and additions 
to the churches it does not look as if the 
various isms and heresies are keeping people 
out of the Christian life. 

Of course there are always good reasons 
why some of the members of a church cannot 
attend prayer meeting, but when we see how 
easily a special occasion will fill the meeting, 
it seems strange that the effort is not more 
worth making at other times. 

Following the contribution pledge cards 
have come the cards for pledges as to what 
kind of church work is preferred and now 
for special subjects of prayer. A good deal 
of aimless effort is done away with by these 
means. 


GOOD NEWS FROM BELFAST, ME. 

The three evangelical churches (Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist and Methodist) in Belfast 
have been wonderfully blessed this month 
through the work of Rev. C. L. Jackson of 
Boston, who began meetings Dec. 31 and re- 
mained until Jan. 17. Afternoon meetings 
were held, especially for Christians, and a 
preaching service every evening excepting 
Saturdays. No methods were used and no 
words spoken that needed an apology. There 
was no excitement and an utter absence of 
sensationalism. The appeals were put in the 
simplest, quietest manner. 

The city has not been so visited for at least 
a half-century. Overflow meetings were held, 
in which Christians gathered to pray for those 
who were occupying the seats they had given 
up. The truth of Jesus Christ has been the 
topic of conversation everywhere. The sery- 
ices were held with increasing power-to the 
day that Mr. Jackson left. The churches have 
been strengthened and aroused to a new in- 
sight into the-Bible and a new joy in God’s 
service. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven persons have 
signed cards declaring their desire to live the 
Christian life, nearly two-thirds of whom are 
young people above the age of sixteen. A 
large proportion of these belong to the Y. P. 
S.C. E. If ih ast 


ANOTHER “RETREAT-,” 

The ministers of New Jersey, desiring phys- 
ical rest and spiritual refreshment in the 
miést of their winter's campaign, withdrew 
to the quiet and beautiful village of Westfield 
for what in ecclesiastical parlance is called 
“a retreat.’”’ Two blessed days were spent 
there in spiritual exercises at the Congrega- 
tional church. The fellowship of the New 
Jersey brethren is well known, but never has 
it meant so much as during this season apart. 
The informal discussions were enriched by 
the diversity of thought and experience of the 
twenty brethren present, and yet there was 
unity of feeling and desire. Each session was 
devoted to a single theme, with one minister 
in charge. <A large place was given to prayer, 
and so eagerly were all the exercises entered 
into that the time seemed to pass with cruel 
swiftness. 

The first theme, opened by Rey. C. L. Good- 
rich, gave the keynote to the whole season— 
The Realization of God. The question asked 
was, What is it to know God in distinction 
from knowing aboyt Him, and do we minis- 
ters, who tell other people about God, know 
Mim ourselves? The central teaching of 
Christ was discussed under the lead of Rev. 
C. A. Savage. The discussion drifted into an 
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earnest discussion of what love for our fellows 
requires of us under the peculiar conditions of 
society today. There was a public evening 
session, with the topic, The Way of the Cross, 
the speakers being Rey. A. H. Bradford, Rev. 
C. H. Richards and Rey. C. H. Everest. They 
set forth impressively that the way of the cross 
was the way of self-sacrifice; that this is the 
only way to true usefulness, happiness and 
victory. In the consideration of helps to the 
devout~life the leader was Rev. C. A. 8S. 
Dwight. This exceedingly helpful session 
culminated in the reading of Phillips Brooks’s 
sermon, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” ; 

The hours of the closing session were spent 
in prayer and thought upon Our Special Work, 
under the leadership of Rev. 8S. L. Loomis. 
What may we expect of God in Our Work? 
What does God expect of us? What helpful 
methods have we found ?—these were some of 
the questions answered. The feeling of broth- 
erly sympathy was deep, there was much 
prayer for each other and for the churches, 
and in a vivid sense of the presence of God 
the meetings came to an end. To one return- 
ing to the room where the brethren had prayed 
and talked the place seemed like holy ground. 

Co Heer. 


IDAHO ADVANCING. 


Idaho is still young in the sisterhood of 
States, is sparsely settled, but possesses great 
resources, which a steadily increasing popula- 
tion is fast developing; but as yet the people 
are so scattered over wide spaces that the 
growth of churches, both in number and 
membership, has been slow. Congregational 
churches have been multiplied as fast as could 
have been expected. The State is so moun- 
tainous that the northwestern portion has 
very little intercourse with the southern and 
eastern portions, consequently our churches 
at Genesee,and Hope are associated with the 
churches of Washington. In the rest of the 
State we have churches at Pocatello, an im- 
portant railroad center and a county town; 
at Challis, Custer county seat, almost in the 
center-of the State, the only church in a 
county almost as large as half of Connecticut; 
at Mountain Home, Elmore county seat, on 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, in the midst 
of a large agricultural district, an oasis in the 
vast lava beds of Idaho; at Boise, the beauti- 
ful capital of the State, and at Weiser, Wash- 
ington county seat, in the center of a great 
fruit and grain region, which is also the rail- 
way distributing pvint for the extensive 
“‘ Seven Devils’”’ copper mining country. 

Each of these churches has a pastor and, 
notwithstanding the business depression, is in 
a hopeful condition, several of them have re- 
cently enjoyed revivals. That devoted mis- 
sionary who has long been known in Colorado 
and Idaho as “‘ Pioneer Paddock ” (Rey. E. A.) 
began work about a year ago in Weiser, and 
after several weeks’ special meetings organ- 
ized the fruits into a church. Many Eastern 
churches and Christian Endeavor Societies 
will remember his visits to them last summer, 
and will be interested to learn that the church 
building for which he was then gathering 
funds has been completed. It is a beautiful 
structure, remarkably convenient, and was 
dedicated on Jan. 24 with circumstances of 
peculiar interest. Not only was the church 
dedicated, but at the same time a council con- 
vened for the ordination of Mr. John A. 
Spencer, a recent graduate of Oberlin, and 
since last June the acting pastor of the Moun- 
tain Home chureh, where he has steadily 
grown in favor with the people. 

The same pastors and delegates were also 
instructed by their churches to convene and 
consider the advisability of organizing an as- 
sociation of churches and ministers for Idaho. 
Heretofore these churches have been associ- 
ated with those of Utah, but the growth of 
our work in the Snake River Valley, with two 
churches on the Oregon side of the river, 


which are far distant from other churches in 
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that State, made it desirable that the Congre- 
gational churches of Southern and Eastern 
Idaho, with those in the contiguous portion of 
Oregon, should have an association of their 
own. The organization was perfected, and 
the constitution which was prepared for the 
Utah Association three years ago, and since 
adopted by the Wyoming Association, was. 
taken for the Idaho body, and for comprehen- 
sive brevity is commended to others seeking 
such an article. Rev. C. W. Luck was chosen 
moderator of the association. Appropriate 
committees were appointed and all the eccle- 
siastical machinery set in motion. 

At the dedication the house was full in 
every part, and after songs and historical and 
financial statements Superintendent Curtis of 
the Oregon Sunday school work raised over 
$300 for last bills in a few minutes, which, in 
these hard times, shows how the people of that 
place appreciate their new building. Rev. 
R. B. Wright preached and Superintendent 
Hawkes offered the prayer of dedication. 

As it would take the Challis minister longer 
time to get to Weiser than for one to have 
come from New York, he did not venture 
crossing the mountains in the snow. The 
home missionary superintendent traveled 475 
miles to attend the meeting, Pastor Luck 304 
and Pastor Spencer 114, while Pastor Wright 
of Boise, whom Pastor Paddock considers his 
“near neighbor,” had to travel eighty miles 
to get ‘“‘around the corner” to his friend’s 
field. Will you Eastern brethren think of 
what these distances mean in time and ex- 
pense, and then try to realize how much we 
“out here” value such meetings, coming, as 
they do, only once or twice ayear? W.S.H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., begins at the Old South 
Church next Sunday evening a course of lectures on 
The Beginnings of Revelation. In previous years 
this special Lenten course has proved exceptionally 
attractive and valuable,and this season’s program 
promises to be no less satisfactory. This is the list 
of individual subjects: 


Feb. 11. The Mission of the Prophet. 
at 18. Joel: Man and the Ideal. 
a 25, Hosea: Human Relations Parables of the Di- 
vine. 
March 4. Jonah: the Advent of the Idea of Humanity. 
“11. Habakkuk: The Temporal and the Eternal. 


“18, Micah: The Shadow of the Perfect Faith. 


Rey. I. J. Lansing preached last Sunday his first 
anniversary sermonas pastor of Park Street Church. 
He emphasized the importance of the down-town 
church and favored a centrally located parish build- 
ing where the church’s practical work could be 
directed. 


The City Missionary Society held its seventy- 
seventh annual public meeting at Park Street 
Church Sunday night. The speakers were the pres- 
ident, R. H. Stearns, and Rey. Messrs. D. W. Wal- 
dron, A. H. Plumb, D.D., and I. J. Lansing. 


Twenty-five former students of Hartford Theologi- 
cal-Seminary dined together at the United States 
Hotel last Monday, and listened with delight to 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton’s account of matters at the 
seminary, which he reported to be in a very satis- 
factory condition. It was the sixth annual meeting 
of the Eastern New England Alumni Association, of 
which Dr. A. C. Thompson was re-elected president. 


The Superintendents’ Union discussed Jast Mon- 
day evening Spiritua] Power in the Sunday School: 
How Developed. The chief speaker was Mr. J. H. 
Appleton. 


A deepening interest has been manifest in the 
Day Street Church, West Somerville, Rey. Peter 
MacQueen, pastor. Special meetings have been led 
by Rey. Richard Meredith. Conversions are fre- 
quent. 


The First Church, Chelsea, observed Christian En- 
deavor Day by a special service. Members of the 
Junior and Young People’s Societies occupied the 
front seats. Behind them sat members of the home 
and foreign departments of the Sunday school. On 
the platform with the pastor, Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
were the presidents of the Endeavor Societies, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school and the eldest 
deacon, and each in turn led a part of the meet- 
ing. A brief consecration service of prayer followed 
as near as possible the exact time when Mr. Pennell 
of Williston Church, Portland, Me., signed the con- 
stitution thirteen years ago as the first member of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 
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The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, has ex- 
pended $15,000 for repairs and not $5,000 as was re- 
‘cently stated. The pew rentals rose $2,000 last year 
‘above 1892, fifty persons were added to the member- 
ship and contributions netted $3,370. 


For the past seven weeks union evangelistic serv- 
‘ices have been held daily, Mondays excepted, by the 
‘Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches in 
‘West Medway, conducted by Rev. W. P. Ray, a 
former pastor of the Methodist church. The work 
is largely confined to children and youth. Nearly 
eighty persons have risen for prayers. 


Massachusetts. 


There is quite an interest’in the church at Lynn- 
field Center, Rey. H. L. Brickett, pastor. Nine, since 
the Week of Prayer, have publicly taken a stand for 
Christ. 


The South Church, Peabody, and the whole town 
are afflicted in the recent death of Dr. C.C. Pike, a 
deacon of the church and a philanthropic and en- 
terprising citizen. He was universally known as 
“*the beloved ptiysician,’’ a staunch and fearless 
temperance worker and an advocate of every good 
cause. No funeral service in the town since that of 
the eminent George Peabody has called forth such 
a large audience or such general expression of sor- 
row. It was conducted by the pastor, Rey. G. A. 
Hail. 


At the annual meeting of the Essex Congrega- 
tional Club at Salem, Jan. 29, Rev. A. W. Moore was 
chosen president. Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House gave the address on a Christian Renaissance. 
His sharp criticism of the indifference of the 
church toward the social condition of our large 
eenters of population elicited both approval and 
protest in the lively discussion of the subject. 


The Society of Inquiry of Andover Seminary was 
addressed, Feb. 1, by Rev. R. A. Hume of India. 
His characterization of the social situation in India 
as bearing on religious work there was exceedingly 
clear, and a large group of students surrounded him 
at the close seeking further light on the subject. 


The Central Church, Fall River, has held a series 
of especial services, Rev. Messrs. F. A. Wartield, 
Arthur Little and C. A. Dickinson being heard be- 
side the pastor, Rey. W. W. Jubb. 


Mary B. Johnson, formerly of Walpole, has left 
$1,000 to the parsonage fund in that place. The es- 
tate is valued at $60,000, and after the payment of 
private bequests will be divided between the A. B. 
C.F.M., W.B.M.,C.H.M.S.,and A.M. A. 


The First Church, Pittsfield, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, 
D.D., pastor, has adopted the custom of printing its 
annual reports. Though without a pastor until Octo- 
ber, it has received twenty-five additions, thirteen 
on confession. The membership roll has been re- 
vised, leaving 429 resident members with a total of 
486. “The Sunday sehoo] shows a net gain of sixty- 
two, membership 443, average attendance 296; thir- 
teen have joined the church. Mr. Dixon, the pas- 
tor’s assistant, prepared the directory for printing 
and did considerable charity work. New Sunday 
school rooms also, in use since Jan. 1, are making 
the average attendance there much larger. 


The Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Epis- 
opal churches in Lee are holding union meet- 
ings with marked success. In Lenox, also, the 
Congregational, Methodist and Episcopal churches 
have united for special Sunday evening serv- 
ices. The first service was held in the Congrega- 
tional church. The choirs of all the churches, hav- 
ing previously practiced together, united and, ac- 
companied by organ, cornet and violins, led the 
Singing effectively. The meeting had been previ- 
ously advertised thoroughly. A large audience gath- 
ered. The pastor, Rev. Edward Day, preached an 
earnest evangelistic sermon, and none who were 
present doubt the deep spiritual influence of the 
meetings. The next service is to be held in the 
Methodist church and then another in the Episcopal 
ebureh. The warmest spirit of Christian fraternity 
prevails between the various denominations.— 
The church in Adams has adopted the free pew 
system. 


Maine. 

Rey. C. 8. Wilder, late of Milltown, N.B.,is to 
supply at Limington——Mr.8.R. Smiley of Bow- 
doin College will supply at Standish and Sebago 
Lake till June. Mr. A. U. Ogilvie supplies at Dres- 
den and Mr. A.J. Small at Pownal. These three 
men are graduates ef Bangor Seminary, now in 
the college course, and they are giving good service 
to the churches. F 

Rey. E. B. Bary of the Central Church, Bangor, is 
suffering from a severe attack of neryous prostra- 
tion, and Rev. H. L. Griffin of the Hammond Street 
Chureh has just resumed work, after being kept 
from his pulpit a full month by a serious attack of 
grip.—The union Sunday evening services of the 
First and Central Churches have been well attended. 
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The Andover Band has just held a week of special 
services at North Church, New Portland, Rev. E. R. 
Stearns, pastor. The subjects considered were the 
Kingdom of God, Our Human Need, God’s Abun- 
dance of Life, Our Relation to Christ, Practical 
Religion and the Importance of Choice. 


Capt. G. W. Lane, the coast missionary, during 
the winter has been associated with the Portland 
Seaman’s Friend Society in its work in the Bethel 
Chureh and port of Portland, and has aroused a 
religious interest on Grand Island near Yarmouth. 
A Sunday school and meetings have been estab- 
lished. A union society has been formed and an 
effort will be made to build a chapel. The Bethel 
Church is helping on the work. 


A series of meetings have been held at Jonesport, 
the pastor being assisted by Rey. William Williams. 


New Hampshire, 


During the last year the church at Littleton, Rev. 
M. J. Allen, pastor, has received thirty-six to mem- 
bership, twenty-nine on confession. The Sunday 
school has gained a third in numbers, benevolences 
have more than trebled, the Y. P. S.C. E. has more 
than doubled its active membership and a Junior 
Endeavor Society has been started. 


Rev. G. W. Grover, M.D., of Pilgrim Church, 
Nashua, preached his farewell sermon, Jan. 7, on 
the fourteenth anniversary of his settlement. He 
has gone to Chicazo to take charge of an institution 
for the cure of victims of the opium habit. 


The record of the ninety-second year of the State* 


H. M.S. gives receipts of $16,489, and total expendi- 
tures within the State of $13,135. Seventy-four mis- 
sionaries have been employed and seventy churches 
and stations aided. Hillsboro Center was aided in 
building its new edifice and Bath in the completion 
of a parsonage. One church was organized during 
the year, and the ‘‘ Newport experiment” continued 
with two workers as district visitors. Two women 
were employed for a time to labor in feeble, pastor- 
less churches with encouraging results. Under the 
careful superintendence of its secretary, Rev. A. T. 
Hillman, the society is doing a good work. Its per- 
manent and trust funds now amount to. nearly 
$104,000. ¥ 


The Belknap Church, Dover, damaged by fire Aug. 
19, has been rebuilt in front, with alteration and 
improvements. Dr. E. K. Alden preached the ser- 
mon and the pastor, Rey. Ezra Haskell, made an 
address. 

Wermont,. 


The church building in Ripton was slightly dam- 
aged by fire and water Jan. 21, but was fully in- 
sured. 


The twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, D.D., over the South Church, 
St. Johnsbury, was pleasantly remembered by a 
rallying of all the church at the midweek prayer 
meeting Jan. 31, taking the pastor completely by 
surprise and turning the service into congratulatory 
addresses from representatives of all the interests 
in the parish and also from delegates from the 
North Church. Upwards of 300 were present and 
bore witness to the strong attachment between pas- 
tor and people. Dr. Fairbanks’s father was one of 
the founders of the church, and the proverb of “A 
prophet not without honor’’ finds an exception in 
this case. 


The total membership of the North Church at St. 
Johnsbury is 438, of which ninety-five are non-resi- 
dents. Fifteen joined the church in 1893 on confes- 
sion and eleven by letter. The gifts for all charita- 
ble and missionary purposes amounted to $4,192.—— 
The South Church reports in its annual year-book, a 
total membership of 379, with an average church at- 
tendance of 294, The Sunday school numbers 349, 
with an average attendance of 181. The total gifts 
for charitable and missionary objects amounted to 
$4,182. 

Connecticut. 

The offerings of the First Church, Stonington, 
Rey. J. O. Barrows, pastor, for 1893 exceeded those 
reported for 1892 500 per cent. The auxiliary of the 


_W.8B.M.has been revived,a Y.P.S.C. HE. has been 


formed, also a Junior Endeavor. An excellent 
house has been rented for a parsonage and partly 
furnished by the women of the parish. 


The church in Cromwell contributed last year 
$1,848 for the seven societies and a few others, and 
$1,590 for home expenses. The benevoleut contribu- 
tions average $14 per resident member. There is no 
falling off from the year before. ° 


The church in Thomaston, Rev. R. W. Sharp, pas- 
tor, received sixty-seven additions last year, fifty on 
confession, and benevolences were double those of 
the previous year. The King’s Daughters and 
Ladies’ Benevolence Society have made and dis- 
tributed $400 worth of clothing to the poor. A boys’ 
club.and Junior Y. P. S.C. E. are special features. 
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The church in Windsor, Rev. Roscoe Nelson, pas- 
tor, closed the year with 196 members. Twenty-six 
were added in 1893, eight on confession. The total 
benevolence amounted to over $2,400, which is an 
increase over the previous year of over $400. 


Park Street Church, Bridgeport, has closed a pros- 
perous year. Thirty-eight members were added; 
benevolent contributions amounted to $3,219; $3,100 
have been paid ona debt of the society; a chapel 
has been completed, and services have been main- 
tained there. The North and South Churches have 
furnished substantial aid. 


The benevolence of the church in Stratford has 
amounted to $1,462, legacies to $1,992, and the total 
of all money raised is $6,044. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


St. Luke’s Church, Elmira, Rev. H. A. Ottman, 
pastor, is quickened by revival influences, the result 
largely of the pastor’s earnest ministry. A number 
have already professed conversion. 


Special meetings have been held with the church 
at Roscoe, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Dickinson and W.H 
Scudder, neighboring pastors, assisting. 


The Central New York Congregational Club met, 
Jan. 29, with Danforth Church, Syracuse, Rev. H. A. 
Manchester, pastor. The address was given by 
Hon. W. A. Bancroft, mayor of Cambridge, Mass., 
who unfolded the Cambridge idea of true municipal 
government and reform., The theme was timely, as 
Syracuse is about electing a mayor for two years 
and there is a strong demand for better conditions. 
Most of the ministers of the city. were present and 
many engaged in cross questioning the speaker of 
the evening. There was a special appropriateness 
in the discussion in the Danforth Church, whose 
pastor has been active in promoting reform in the 
region where the church stands, which is the best in 
the whole city for cleanliness and order. The min- 
isterial association of Syracuse takes an active part 
in temperance and Sunday observance. Rev. E. N. 
Packard has recently preached twice upon reform 
questions, and his sermon upon Nehemiah asa reform 
mmayor was printed in full in the evening Herald of 
the city ——The annual meeting of Plymouth Church 
showed a roll of 562 members, fifty-seven having 
been added in 1893, one-half on confession. The 
total of expenses and benevolences was $8,750. A 
Sunday evening club of men will take charge of the 
evening services. 


Rev. W. BE. Griffis, D.D., of Ithaca gives eight 
Morse lectures upon the Religions of Japan at the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York during 
the present month. 


The church in Berkshire has just removed a debt 
of $500. Benevolences last year were more than 
$600. 

New Jersey. 

Missionary work in Jersey City received a contri- 
bution df $1,200 from the church in Montclair, Jan. 
21. In the evening representatives from the Peo- 
ple’s Palace made addresses on its work. Miss 
Bradford, sister of Dr. A. H. Bradford, has opened 
the Whittier House, a social settlement, in Jersey 
City. 

The Valley Church, Orange, Rev. C. A. Savage, 
pastor, received during the past year thirty new 
members, twenty-five on confession. About $8,000 
were raised for all purposes, of which over $2,500 
were for benevolence. The church is supported by 
the weekly pledge system, the offerings on the sec- 
ond Sunday in each month being for benevolent 
objects. The resident membership is 255. A Young 
Men’s League has charge of the Sunday evening 
services, which have increased largely in attendance 
in consequence of its efforts. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


During Rev.S. D. Paine’s pastorate of less than 
two years over the church in Sanford, fifty-eight 
have united with the church, fifty on confession. 
During the past year congregations and the prayer 
meetings have been large. 


AJabama. 


One of the churches of which Rev. N. H. Gibson 
of Aberfoil is pastor has just begun holding services 
in a new house of worship costing $750. The peo- 
ple, by self-denying effort, have raised about one- 
half the sum and hope to receive some assistance 
from the C.C.B.S.—Smith Chapel Church, Ox- 
ford, is worshiping in a schoolhouse, but the location 
is good and it is anticipating a church building. 
—Mt. Pisgah Church, Fredonia, has had a pros- 
perous year under the pastorate of Rev. Matthew 
Prescott. Since the last report in the Year-Book 
forty-three have been added to the membership, all 
but two on confession. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rey. G. R. Leavitt, D.D, has resigned the pas- 
torate of Plymouth Church, Cleveland, because of 
ill health, and expects to sail with his wife for 
Italy Feb. 17, for a prolonged vacation. He will be 
greatly missed, not only by Plymouth Church but 
in Cleveland. He has been active and prominent 
and a trusted leader in the various general evan- 
gelistic movements in Cleveland under Messrs. 
Moody, Pentecost and Mills and in all benevolent 
enterprises.—The Euclid Avenue Church issues 
an attractive pledge card headed by a cut of the 
church building and with the following words: 
“J have promised to observe special days of prayer 
for the year 1894 as follows: for our Y.P.S.C.E., 
Tuesday; for our Sunday school, Wednesday; for 
our church, Friday; for our pastor, Saturday.” The 
signers constitute a special prayer circle for the 
year. Dr. Ladd bas begun a series of eight Sunday 
evening lectures on Some Women of the Old Testa- 
ment as Seen in Modern Lite. —The Hudson church 
refuses to accept the resignation of Rey. C. W. Car- 
roll, called to Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
and a council has been called to advise in the mat- 
ter. Meanwhile, the Hough Avenue Church is sup- 
plied by Professors Bosworth, Currier and Cham- 
berlain of Oberlin. 


State Evangelist Read is holding a series of meet- 
ings in Storrs Church, Cincinnati, of which Rey. 
Robert Quaife was recently pastor. It is almost 
wholly composed of working people. 


The church building at Tallmadge has lately been 
renovated at an expense of $500. At a late Sunday 
school anniversary it was reported that two young 
women, living more than two miles away, had not 
been absent from a single session in seventeen 
years. 

Lllinois. 

The new church of twenty-three members at De 
Long is the outgrowth of a vigorous Y.P.S.C.E., 
part of wnoose membership are students of Knox 
College. Rev. H. A. Wannamaker of the C.S.S.and 
P.S.has conducted special meetings since Jan. 9, 
resulting in the increase of the membership to forty. 
Mr. Wannamaker was the leading factor in bringing 
about the organization... 


The First Church of Peoria received at its last 
communion eleven by letter and eleven on confes- 
sion. Its young men are organized into a Young 
Men’s Congregational Club. Measures are afoot for 
the furnishing of club apartments at the church, to 
be open every night. ‘The church recently settled 
the pew question by a double ballot method. Each 
mémber indicated how much he would pledge for 
free and how much for rented sittings. .The result 
was an overwhelming victory for free pews. ‘The 
greatest good humorattended the test and the funds 
for the year were never more easily raised. North 
Peoria church, Rev. W. B. Harris, pastor, recer tly 
received eleven members, six on confession. Special 
meetings are in progress and a deep interest pre- 
vails.——The Epworth Chapel, which has for some 
time existed independently, although dwelling 
under the eaves of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
recently voted to become Congregational, adopting 
the name South Church. Measures for full entrance 

. into the denomination are now in progress. This 
makes the sixth church of our order in the city, 
showing an increase of four since the publication of 
the last Year-Book. All these churches are flour- 
ishing. 


A large number of conversions are reported from 
the special meetings in Canton. Evangelist Pierson 
has been obliged to leave the field, but the meetings 
are continued under the pastor, Rev. T. J. Collier. 


The church in Big Rock bas with heroic effort 
succeeded in erecting a comfortable parsonage. 
The pastor, Rev. Frank Fox, while carrying on the 
work successfully on this field, is pursuing a course 
of study in the seminary. 


Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell, secretary of the woman’s de- 
partment of the C. H. M.S., has spent one month in 
Chicago and has presented the cause of home mis- 
sions in nearly all the larger churches, besides visit- 
ing the ladies’ societies, strengthening them in 
their efforts to arouse an interest in the home work. 


The Congregational and Methodist churches in 
Mound City have united in a series of evangelistic 
meetings. About forty persons will unite with each 
church. The work has been done mainly by the 
pastors and the people themselves.—Rey. J. F. 
Childress of Hillsboro reports a union evangelistic 
service in that place with over 100 hopeful conver- 
sions and the meetings still in progress. 


Home Missionary Evangelist C. F. Van Auken 
closed his work in Kangley Jan. 28. Yorty persons 
were received to the church on that day, thus 
doubling the membership, 
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Rey. A. W. Depew has been conducting a series of 
meetings with the pastorless church in Victoria. A 
deep interest pervades the entire community and 
there have been about twenty-five hopeful conver- 
sions. 

The Bowmanville Church, Chicago, has enlarged 
its facilities by the erection of an annex in the form 
of a hal, which can be used for lectures, concerts, 
social gatherings and Boys’ Brigade. It is provided 
with a reading-room and a kitchen with the requi- 
site furnishings. The building is the gift of a few 
warm friends of the church who prefer that their 
names should not be mentioned. The hall was ded- 
icated Jan. 30. Addresses were made by Drs. J.F. 
Loba and James Tompkins, with a historical state- 
ment by the pastor, Rey. E. BE. Day. 


The Second Church, Reckford, Dr. W. M. Bar- 
rows, pastor, raised $12,000 for current expenses last 
year and nearly the same amount for benevolence. 
On entering the new house of worship a year and 
a half ago, the church yoted for free seats with 
fixed sittings at the morning service. This plan 
has worked so well that this year free seats without 
fixed sittings was voted with great unanimity. It 
was also voted to sell the old church property for 
$25,000. This will provide for all debts onthe church 
building and the parsonage. 


Indiana. 


A meeting was held with the two churches of 
Hammond, Jan. 30, at which the State committee 
and neighboring pastors were present to council 
concerning the consolidation of the First and Plym- 
outh Churches of that city. 


The church building in Angola, Rey. H. O. Spell- 
man, pastor, has been enlarged and repaired at an 
expense of about $3,000, $500 of which remains out 
on pledges. Since the church assumed self-support 
the Woman’s H. M. 8, has paid $100 yearly on the 
pastor’s salary. Last year the Ladies’ Social Soci- 
ety raised $190 and the parsonage was repaired. 


Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, celebrated, Jan. 


28, the tenth anniversary of the occupancy of its- 


new building. The services largely took the charac- 
ter of a memorial tribute to the late pastor, Rev. 
O. C. McCulloch, whose portrait was on the pulpit. 
Dr. O. S. Runnels read a history and Miss Anna Tay- 


. lora paper on the workings of Plymouth Institute 


for the past ten years. There have been over qne 
hundred classes and’ 1,500 students in the various 
departments. The institute is a corporate part of 
the church, occupying rooms in the building and is 
a school for working people. There are classes in 
the common branches and shorthand, in social sci- 
ence, travel classes, political economy, mechanical 
engineering and pattern drawing and ancient and 
modern literature. The reading-room is open daily 
and hasa list of forty-three periodicals. Occasional 
social entertainments are given. The address of 
the pastor, Rev. F,.E. Dewhurst, emphasized the 
aim of the church to develop educational Christian- 
ity. The church has had an existence of thirty- 
seven years. Under Mr. McCulloch’s lead it aband- 
oned, ten years ago, its adherence to any formal 
ereed, although it has remained in corporate con- 
nection with the Congregational denomination. 


Michigan. 


Western Michigan Congregational Club met at 
Park Church, Grand Rapids, Jan. 29, for its annual 
meeting. There was a large attendance and an in- 
erease in membership. Rey. Archibald Hadden 
made a scholatly address on Congregationalism, Its 
Origin and Its Future——The Board of Trustees for 
Home Missions met the day after the club adjourned 
and planned for the emergency in the work. In 
spite of the debt of $10,000 it was determined to 
maintain self-support, and appeal to the churches 
to rally to the rescue of the home missionary work. 


Special meetings at Cooper bave resulted in many 
conversions and a great quickening of the church, 
which is under the charge of Rev. W. A. Bockoven. 
——An anonymous giver has sent $1,000 to the 
treasurer of the State H. M.S. 


Park Church, Grand Rapids, has organized a 
young men’s club, to take charge of the Sunday 
evening services.——The church in Kalamazoo is 
making progress in all directions under the new 
pastor, Rev. T. BE. Barr. It raised its large appor- 
tionment for home missions in full last Sunday. 


During Rey. G. Y. Washburn’s pastorate, recently 
closed, over the church in Hancock 142 members 
were added on confession. Mr. Washburn was a 
zealous worker in the interests of the Upper Penin- 
sula, and appreciation of this was shown in gifts 
and resolutions. 

Wisconsin. 

The income for current expenses of the Hanover 
Street Church, Milwaukee, Rev. Theodore Clifton, 
pastor, has doubled during the present pastorate, 
and the free pew and voluntary offering system, 
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adopted three months ago, shows an adyance of 
about $500 over the pew rentals of last year. There 
have been 123 new members added during the year, 
ninety-nine on confession, and a net gain in mem- 
bership of an even 100. Nearly half of the additions 
are men. The congregations are now larger than 
ever before. The pastor has just closed a series of 
Sunday evening sermons bearing upon the question, 
Is the world growing better? The topics were: 
Signs of the Times, Unsolyed Problems in Our Day 
and The Destiny of Man. The church was crowded 
each evening. 
THE WEST. 
* Missouri. 


There is renewed interest in Sunday schools all 
over Missouri and Kansas, all the St. Louis schools 
report the largest attendance on record and many are 
needing increased accommodations.—The church 
building and parsonage at Joplin were totally de 
stroyed by fire Jan. 22. The pastor, Rey. E. E. 
Willey, lost all his household effects and his 
library. 

Iowa. 

The church recently organized at Bondurant was 
recognized by council Jan. 27. On the following 
day it dedicated a house of worship costing, with 
lots and furnishings, $1,380. Secretary Douglass 
preached the sermon. By the raising of $430 at the 
services the building was dedicated free from debt 
and without aid from the C.C. B.S. The church is 
under the care of Rey. Joseph Steele, Jr. 


During the two years of Rey. F. L. Fisk’s pastor- 
ate at Garner, twenty-six members have been re- 
ceived, senior and junior Endeavor Societies organ- 
ized and lots purchased for a new building. 


The Bethlehem Mission, Davenport, is taking steps 
toward organizing itself intoa church. Theattend- 
ance at the Sunday school Jan. 21 was 284,—— 
Union revival meetings at Ogden, led by Evangel- 
ist N. L. Packard; resulted in about a score of hope- 
ful conversions. 


The Glenwood Church, Rev. J. K. Nutting, pastor, 
reports for 1893 twenty-two losses by death and re- 
movals and seventeen additions. The expenditures 
for the year were about $1,300 and the benevolences 
nearly $400. 

The church at Webster City received last year 
thirty-nine members on confession and seventeen 
by letter. The net gain of twenty-nine makes the 
present membership310. Home expenses were $2,870 
and benevolences $458.—The Ames church, Rev. 
F. J. Douglass, pastor, raised last year $1,077 for 
home expenses, and $318 for beneyolences. 


Sixty-three persons, mostly on confession, were 
added to the Creston Church, Rey. A.J. Van Wagner, 
pastor, in 1893, and it raised for all purposes about 
$3,000. In special meetings now in progress Mr. Van 
Wagner is being assisted by his father. 4, 


Mr. A. L. Torrey of Chicago closed, Jan. 26, three 
weeks’ meetings with the church at Cincinnati, which 
resulted in the conversion of over fifty persons. 
Forty-four were received into the church Jan. 28, 
fourteen of whom were baptized by the pastor, 
Rey. F. W. Hoover. Mr. Torrey is an earnest, con- 
secrated man. A Junior Endeavor Society has re- 
cently been organized with 100 members. 


Mansas. 


The churches at Kinsley, Stafford and Garfield, 
where the three students in Chicago Seminary 
Jabored last summer as a band, are all doing good 
work and are a testimony to the value of such co- 
operative work. 


Asa result of recent conferences of friends of: 
Bethel Church, Kansas City, a society has been 
organized and incorporated known as the Bethel 
Evangelization Society, whose aim will be to en- 
large the missionary and charitable work in connec- 
tion with the church. The need is great amid thou- 
sands of poor people in a section where immorality 
abounds. 

The death of Hon. T. Dwight Thacher is much 
Jamented. He was a member of Plymouth Church, 
Lawrence, an active promoter of all good Congrega- 
tional enterprises, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Topeka Congregational Club. 

State Evangelist Veazie led the prayer meetings 
of Plymouth Church, Lawrence, during the Week of 
Prayer. The audiences constantly increased, and at 
the end of the week the church desired that the 
meetings be continued. On the last Sunday over 
one hundred persons signed the pledge cards for 
Christian service. 


Rey. R. F. Markham, financial agent of Stockton — 
Academy, is supplying the church at White City, 
where union revival meetings between the Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians are in progress.—— 
The rural church of Comet, Brown County, has been 
much revived by a series of meetings conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. F. M. Pitkin. P 
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Evangelists Veazie and Geach are holding meet- 
ings at Independence and will next go to Stockton. 
Many churches are enjoying revival seasons, remark- 
able interest being reported at Sedgwick and Mus- 
cotah.— Twenty-four have already been received 
to membership by the church in Kiowa, as the re- 
sult of revival services conducted by Evangelist 
E. E. Preston. 

Nebraska. 


There is a gratifying degree of spiritual activity 
in many of the churches of the State. Evangelists 
Billings and Byers have reaped good harvests ina 
number of fields and have many appointments be- 
fore them. 


A promising work is going forward at Asbland. 
Rey. Wilson Denny, the pastor, has received assist- 
ance from Rey. A. R. Thain, and a number of conse- 
cration cards haye been signed. Many men who are 
not members of the church have attended the meet- 
ings night after night. 


South Dakota. 


The Yankton church is enjoying a quiet revival. 
There have been some remarkable conversions. 
The conyerts are mainly from the humbler classes, 
and some of the most interesting instances of God’s 
power have been among the domestics. This has 
been the only church of our denomination in the 
State having an ecclesiastical society but now it has 
been abandoned and the church incorporated. 


Superintendent Daley spent Jan. 21 at Willow 
Lake. In spite of one of the worst snow and wind 
storms for several years a service was held, and four 
young people received to the church. Rey. J.F. 
Walker, late of Carleton College, and his wife, di- 
rectly from Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, where 
she was employed by that church, began work the 
last of January. 

Utah. 


The Lynne Church, Ogden, Rev. W. H. Tibbals, 
pastor, voted to give at least two colleetions to the 
C. H. M.S. and one to each of the six other societies 
during the year. A spirit of revival seems to be 
working in the community. The other pastors of 
Utah, too, will assist in a series of meetings this 
month. Each one present at the annual meeting 
pledged himself to do what he could to make these 
meetings a success. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BLACK, J. C. (Christian), Yellow Springs, O., to Park 
Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BRAY, Henry E., accepts call to Rutland, Vt. 

CUSHMAN, Charles K., Chicago Seminary, to White 
Cloud, Kan. Accepts. 

EATON, Samuel, accepts call to Hillsboro Center, N. H. 

EVANS, David BE, Mont Clare, Ill., to Cable and Farlow 
Grove. Accepts. 

EVERT, Henry §., Leona, Kan., to Lenora and Wake- 
man. Accepts. 

FLINT, William H., Cedar Springs, Mich., to Saranac 
and South Boston. 

GRISWOLD, A. L. (U. B.), to Grandville, Fisher’s Sta- 
tion and Byron, Mich. 

HOLMAN, Williaim H., declines call to College St. Ch., 
Burlington, Vt. 

JONES, William O,to Glen Roy, O. Accepts, and will 
divide his time with Jackson, 

MATIEWS, Robert J., Creston, Ill., to Lebanon, Mo. 
Accepts. : 

br oct John T., accepts call “to Edgewater Ch., 

eattle, Wn. 
ROBLEE, Henry S., Charlotte, Mich., to Hancock, 
SAER, J, B., Brookline, Mass., to Cornish, Me, <Ac- 


cepts. 
SVs Bis Ira D., Chicago Seminary, to Plainfield, Ill. 
ccepts. 
THRALL, J. Brainerd, to Washington, Ct. 
WELLS, George W., Ottawa, Kan., recalled to First Ch., 
Fitchyille and North Fairfield, 0. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations, 


ALUING, Horatio, 0. p. Jan. 23, Houghton and Kirkland, 
Wn. Sermon, Rev. G. H. Lee; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wallace Nutting, D.D., Samuel Greene, A. J. 
Bailey, W. C. Merritt, T. G. Lewis and T. W. Butler. 

BURNABY, Sidney A., i. Jan. 30, Southbridge, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. E. L. Clark, D. i; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Silvanus Hayward, H. A. Blake and T. C. 
Richards, 


“CASE, Bert F., 0. p. Jan. 16, Kiantone, N.Y. Sermon, 
Rey. 8. H. Adams, D.D.; other per Rev. Messrs. 
E. C. Hall, G. #. Henshaw and M. L. Dalton. 


HOUSE, Hlwin L., i. Jan. 31, Second Ch., Attleboro, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. F. L. Goodspeed; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Walter Barton, F. N. Peloubet, Jacob Ide 
and T. ©. Welles. 

LAMPHEAR, W. E., 0.p. Jan. 30, Masonville, Io. Ser- 
mon, Rey. J. O. Stevenson, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 'T. O. Douglass, H. W. Tuttle, D. M. Ogilvie 
and G. M. Orvis. 

PATON, Robect, o. p. Jan. 26, Brandon and Springvale, 
Wis. Sermon, Secretary H. W. Carter; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. D. Adams and H., L. Richardson. 

SPENCER, John A.,, 0. Jan. 24, Weiser, Idaho. Parts b 
Rev. Messrs. C. W. Luck, W. 8S. Hawkes and U. H. 
Curtis, 

Besignations. 


COOLIDGE, Amos H., Leicester, Mass. 
-OOOK, Charles H., Billings, Mont. 
DAVIS, Ervest C., Post Mills and West Fairlee, Vt 
LEAVICT, George R., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
MILLER, Frank A., Normal, ll., to engage in evangel- 
istic work. 
SCOTEFORD, Herry C., Loda, Ill. 
SKEELS, Henry M., Whitewater, Col., to give his whole 
time to Fruita. ‘ 
TRACY¥elsaac B., lvanhoe, Ill. 
WEIMER, Morrison, Sedgwick, Kan., withdraws tesig- 
nation. : 
Churches Organized. 


BONDURANT, Io., recognized Jan 27. 
MANCHESTER, Col., Jan.—. - 
PEORIA, Ill., South. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. pene i 1 3 

. ompsonville em 

Caro bet, 4 ; Vermontyille, ” S12 
we ree eee Olivet, 3 ; MINNESOTA. 

1 ze Fairmont 9 12 
Moe ee ie Minneapolis, Lowry ) 
Niles, Like Moprhond == 50 
Ontario, — 14 Randall, ’ 9 16 
Fase tere) 3 43 Wabasha 10 10 
Riverside, 13° 28 oes 
Rosedale, =13 MISSOURI. 

Sequel, 2 3 Iberia, — 9 

COLORADO. St. Louis, Central, 4 9 
Denver, VillaPagk, 4 8 NEW YORK. 
Littleton, = Brooklyn, Rochester 

CONNECTICUT. \ ve. eo 5 
Branford 1 6 Corning Ae 4 
Shelton, k Sou) Northville, = 3 

ILLINOIS, Patchogue, 7s 
Alton, aus NORTH DAKOTA. 
De Long, 17 23 Fargo, First, 10 13 
Greenville, l0 10 Furt bertbold, 3.038 
Kangley, — 40 Grand Forks, 4. 
Lee Center, 4 8 Kose Valley and 
Naperville, — 83 Gardner, 1 
Peoria First, 11 “a OHIO. 

or 6 = 
, Akron, First — 50 
SEES 4 4 Chillicothe, P 
oy * y ecothe, Plym- 
Victoria, a outh, ’ _ 93 
INDIANA. Coolville, 308 
Angola, 3 3 Ireland, 19 19 
Cardonia, 15 16 Lodi, | dey 4 
Dunkirk, — 22 Mansfield, Mayflower,28 28 
Fairmount, 2. 3 Penfield, 5 5 
Terre Haute, First, 12, 14 Rootstown, 4 6 
IOWA Strongsville. as 
Cinci ti rat oma Tallmadge, 13 15 
incinna Spe 
Glenwood,’ — 4 ,. OREGON. Z 
» « Astoria 3.3 
Oskaloosa, 6-6 Hillsia ’ 9 9 
Red Oak, GPM ear : 
Rockwell, ’ 20.e2t. Saker, fe 
Stuart, rc! WASHINGTON. 
KANSAS. Cowlitz Bend, 6 6 
Junction City, 3 3 Everett, 8 15 
Kansas City, Chelsea Port Angeles, 20 27 
Place, — 12 Seattle, Taylor, 10 14 
Kiowa, — 24 Snohomish, — 7 
MASSACHUSETTS. Sprague, tie dias 4 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, 7 9 WASCORSING 
Fall River, 8 3 Appleton, 2 5 
Taunton, Trinitarian, 2 4 Elkhorn, 6 5 
Union, 2 4 Wyalusing, ras | 

MICHIGAN, OTHER CHURCHES. 
Bellaire, 56 5 Gilmanton Tron 
Bridgman, 4 6 Works, N. H., | 
Central Lake, — 5 Great Falls, Mont., 9 15 
Chesterfield, 4 4 Havelock, Neb., ey 
Glare, 8 8 Huntington, W.Va, 7 7 
Dorr, 6 6 Middlebury, Vt, — 6 
Ellsworth, — 4 Mission Hil,S.D., —/ 5 
Grand Rapids, North, 6 6 Sanford, Me, ~* 8 5 

Park, 26 45 Sheridan, Wyo., — 
Irving, 4 4 Churches with two 
Kalkaska, 15 15 or less, 

Kinderhook, 2 3 


Total: Conf., 544; Tot., 1,142. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 2,088; Tot., 4,309. 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


The election of Hon. Frank D. Jackson, as 
governor of Iowa, was a complete triumph 
and a surprise to all parties. Many things 
contributed to the result. Iowa felt the influ- 
ence of the general political landslide that the 
country experienced. The Democratic party 
was held responsible for the hard times. The 
pension outrages did much to influence the 
soldier vote. The fact that the present Legis- 
lature elects a United States senator helped 
keep the Republican forces together. Many 


were dissatisfied with the Democratic rule of - 


four years and wanted a change. 

The significance of the vote, so far as the 
temperance question is concerned, cannot be 
fully determined. The prohibition Republi- 
can candidate developed less strength than 
many had calculated. The Republicans gained 
comparatively few votes in the river counties, 
where great gains were expected. The strong- 
hold of Republicanism is still in the interior 
counties, where the temperance sentiment is 
the strongest. The present law will undoubt- 
edly be modified in some way, just how no 
one would be rash enough to predict, Several 
crude theories have been suggested. Governor 
Boise in his last message recommended local 
option for all parts of the State. I cannot be- 
lieve that this will meet with general favor. 
On the other hand, it will be difficult to frame 
a law that will retain prohibition in certain 
counties and permit other localities to “ regu- 
late’’ the saloon, whatever that may mean, 
According to the constitution laws must be 
general in their application. The so-called 
“mulet”’ law meets with favor in many quar- 


ters. Those who advocate this way of dealing 


with the saloon business desire to retain the 
present prohibitory law, and favor assessing 
fines upon saloons wherever they exist. This 
is not meant as a legalizing of the saloon, nor 
is it meant to interfere with the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law where public sentiment 
demands the overthrow of the saloon.: 
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It is refreshing to record the firm stand that 
an officer takes in the discharge of his duty. 
Not long ago Judge Preston was trying some 
liquor cases. The testimony was overwhelm- 
ing against the offenders. The jury listened 
to the evidence and promptly returned a ver- 
dict of not cuilty. Judge Preston was indig- 
pant and dismissed the jury in disgrace. The 
judge is a Democrat, but he believes in doing 
his sworn duty as a judge. If all the officers 
of the State would imitate him the temper- 
ance question would be speedily settled. 

It is a little amusing to call to mind some 
of the arguments used against prohibition 
when the amendment to the constitution was 
before the people in 1882. The editor of a 
leading Republican paper at that time said: 

As a general thing menspend for drink only 
what they can afford to spend after having 
made proper provisions for their families, and 
as the families have all their wants supplied 
it necessarily follows that the consumption of 
liquors by the busbands and fathers does not 
subtract from the sales of the boot and shoe, 
dry goods, grocery houses, ete. 

The world has moved since that time. I 
doubt whether any paper in the State would 
thus plead for the saloon now, 

The fact that three members of the present 
Legislature have only been in the State three 
years shows that one does not have to live 
here a generation to gain standing with his 
fellowmen. Of the 150 members only sixteen 
are native Iowans. Eleven members of the 
Senate and eighteen members of the House 
were born in Ohio. As to occupation the 
lawyers take the lead in the Senate and the 
farmers are next. In the House there are 
forty-one farmers and twenty-one lawyers. 

The election of a United States senator has 
called out a discussion not wholly free from 
bitterness. There were in all seven aspirants 
for senatorial honors. Ex-Governor Gear re- 
ceived the caucus nomination on the third 
ballot. As governor and member of the lower 
house of Congress he has been an honor to 
the State, and will make a good senator. The 
recent death of Miss Jessica Boise, the daugh- 
ter of ex-Governor Boise, touched the hearts 
of the people. She was a woman of rare ac- 
complishments and had won a host of friends. 
Since her mother’s death some years ago she 
has presided over the governor’s home with 
tact and grace. Her health has been frail for 
some time, and the governor did not desire a 
third nomination. He wanted to seek a 
milder climate for the sake of his beloved 
daughter. The death of her who was the idol 
of his home falls upon him with crushing 
weight. 

Iam so optimistic as to think that the Con- 
gregational churches of the State are not 
blocking the wheels of the kingdom of God, 
but are actually helping the cause of Christ 
forward. Along the eastern border we haye 
Marshall, Hopkins, Moore, Boller, Brooks, 
Robbins, Salter and Penniman. This is a 
good line of sentinels, and they do well their 
part. Dr. Salter recently observed the forty- 
seventh anniversary of his pastorate at Bur- 
lington and preached a sermon that reveals 
the same vigor of thought as of yore. Dr. 
Robbius has passed the fiftieth milestone at 
Muscatine. Under the pastorate of Rev. F. T. 
Lee a new building was erected at Muscatine 
and substantial progress made. Many regret 
his leaving. Dr. Brooks took up the work the 
next Sabbath after he left, and happily there 
was no break. Dr. Darling holds the fort at 
Sioux City and is popular with his people. 
He has been presenting some evening themes 
that are practical and attractive, but not sen- 
sational. Space will not permit me to speak 
at length of Frisbie, Hill, Vittum, Stephen- 
son, Beach, Blanchard and scores of others 
who are doing a grand work with little osten- 
tation. Gocd Dr. Frisbie courts the muses at 
times, and his audiences rather enjoy the oc- 
casional flirtation. He recently gave them a 
sermon in verse. Ww. W. G. 


, ——— 
That men fail so often, succeed so seldom, is 
not strange, when you find they are all bent 
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upon trying for what they cannot get and will 
never try for what they can. The blessing of 
success is for those who know their destiny 
and bend every effort to that, to naught else. 
There is no such thing as failure to the truly 
illumined.—Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


— 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE GIST OF THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


We are glad to have from a missionary on 
the ground, and of such standing as Dr. Bar- 
num, a statement of actual conditions in Ar- 
menia and their bearing upon a revolutionary 
movement like that contemplated by some 
Armenians now resident in America. 


A few thousand Armenians have gone from 
Turkey to America, a large proportion of them 
from this part of the country. Those with 
whom I am acquainted are peaceable, honest 
and industrious. Themost of them have gone 
because of the difficulty of earning money 
enough here to support their famihes. The 
most of them are very economical, so that they 
have been able to send a good deal of money to 
their families, and even the highest officials 
have confessed that this whole region has re- 
ceived great financial benefit from them... Not- 
withstanding this the government strenuously 
opposes this emigration, and, for the present, 
it has practically ceased. This opposition is 
in part because this country has no popula- 
tion to spare, and many of the young men 
who go will not return, but it is chiefly through 
the fear that those who go will become dis- 
loyal. Passports are given to other countries, 
but security is taken that the person holding 
it will not go to America. Without such se- 
curity it is even impossible to obtain a permit 
to travel in this country. 

Now whence this fear of disloyalty? It 
comes in part from the fact that America is 
known to be a country of liberal ideas, such 
as do not harmonize with the system in’ vogue 
here. This is natural and cannot be helped. 
Another reason is that the government knows 
that there is a disloyal movement among the 
Armenians in America, an attempt to raise 
money and in other ways to foment a rebel- 
Jion among their people in this country. The 
Turkish government, of course, does not wish 
the ranks of these agitators to be re-enforced, 
hence the determined opposition to such emi- 
gration. 

As to the agitation itself, nothing more 
insane was ever undertaken. Doubtless some 
honest persons may have been drawn into it, 
but I have been told by men who have re- 
cently returned from America that it is 
fomented by men who wish to make money 
out of it. However that may be, a moment’s 
reflection will show the folly of any move- 
ment that looks toward independence or au- 
tonomy. The great majority of the Armenians 
are still illiterate and hardly ready for self- 
government, even if Armenia were an isolated 
country and inhabited by Armenians alone. 
As it is, they constitute not more than one- 
fourth of the population, for the most part 
unarmed peasants and farmers, in the midst 
of resolute Turks and Koords, almost all of 
whom have arms. Not one Armenian in a 
thousand in all this region, unless I am 
‘greatly deceived, has any thought of revolu- 
tion. All intelligent men deprecate this agi- 
tation because its only effect is to arouse the 
suspicion of the government and of their 
Turkish neighbors and aggravate the evils of 
which complaint is made. Of the more than 
150 Protestant preachers and teachers in the 
Harpoot field, I am confident that there is not 
one who favors any such agitation, and I 
doubt if there is an intelligent member of any 
Protestant congregation who does not depre- 
cate thismovement. Furthermore, I have yet 
to see the Gregorian Armenian who does not 
deplore it as supreme folly and a positive 
harm to those in whose interest it is ostensibly 
made. If the voice of the people here could 
be heard it would be a loud and an almost 
unanimous plea to their countrymen in Amer- 
ica to desist from this course. They say that 
the army alone, or their Turkish and Koordish 
neighbors alone, could speedily wipe out the 
Christian population, and together it would 
be the work of only a few hours. In some 
other parts of the country secret revolution- 
ary societies have been formed, but the senti- 
ment of this region is as I have described. 

I write this in the hope that it may be seen 
by some of the Armenians and that they may 
communicate it to others and persuade them 
to manifest their love to their country and 
kindred in some other way. And I would 
especially urge Protestants to keep aloof from 
this movement and so avoid giving the gov- 
ernment occasiom to suspect the Protestant 
reformation as a disloyal enterprise. Protes- 
tants have been conspicuous for their loyalty 
and good citizenship, and now to become sus- 
pected of revolutionary propagandism would 
be a great misfortune. 
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Those who take part in this agitation ougbt 
to understand that they are also injuring 
themselves. So long as they remain in Amer- 
ica they are safe, but if they plan to return to 
this country the very fact of their having been 
in America will subject them to suspicion, 
even if nothing is positively known against 
them, while if they have been at all conspicu- 
ous as agitators they cannot return with any 
safety. According to a new regulation no 
Armenian who has acquired citizenship in 
America and brings an American passport 
will be allowed to land unless he has special 
permission from the Turkish government. 
Thus it is apparent that no good has come 
from this agitation so far. 

The contention of the leading spirits in this 
matter is, I believe, that the hope of securing 
the redemption of Armenia is in European: 
intervention, and that van be secured only by 
the sacrifice of a few bundred lives. It is not 
their own lives that they propose to be sacri- 
ficed, for they are at a safe distance, but the 
lives and the happiness of their countrymen, 
who object to any suchimmolation. Withsuch 
persons argument is of no avail. 

HERMAN N. BARNUM. 

Harpoot, Armenia, Turkey, Dec. 27. 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 


The article on, and portrait cf, Mary Lyon 
in the Congregationalist, Jan. 18, brings to 
mind a story of Deacon Joseph Avery of Con- 
way, Mass. He lived on arocky farm, raised 
a large family, gave them all a good educa- 
tion, and contributed liberally to missions. 
When Mary Lyon started the seminary at 
South Hadley Deacon Avery gave her $1,000. 
Later she came to Conway and asked if he 
could Jet her have $100. His old house was 
then in a leaky condition, and the amount 
asked for was in the house for the purpose of 
putting on new shingles. The deacon .con- 
sulted his wife, and the bouse waited another 
year for shingles and the money went for 
some needed improvement at the seminary. 
I hope that Miss Lyon did not know of the 
sacrifice. If she did I hardly think she would 
have taken the funds. Dr. Storrs speaks of 
the spirit of the Puritaps and how true they 
were to a vause once espuused. Such a Puri- 
tan was Deacon Joseph Avery of Conway, 
long since gone to his reward. 


North Adums. : EK. RoGeErs. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO STAMPS, 


‘ 


In looking over the mail bag it has occurred 
to me that it might be made the vehicle for a 
good many small reforms. For instance, here 
is one. A number of people are courteous 
enough to put in a return stamp when wish- 
ing an answer to their letters, but by far the 
larger number stick the stamp so securely to 
the paper as to destroy its appearance and in 
some instances its value. There are four bet- 
ter ways: (1) drop the stamp in just as it is; 
(2) cut two parallel lines in the paper about 
an eighth of an inch apart and slip the corner 
of the stamp in; (3) and, still better, when buy- 
ing stamps get some with borders and, as 
there is a little mucilage upon the border, 
stick that on the letter; (4) and, best of all, 
put your stamp on an envelope addressed. 
This not only insures a reply, but the party 
answering does not have to puzzle his brains 
as to who the writer is. But any of these 
ways are preferable to the miserable habit of 
sticking the stamp on the letter. Considering 
the large circulation of the Congregationalist 
and the excellence of its matter, I look for an 
immediate reform in stamp licking. 

W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


AS TO INHERENT BADNESS. 


I have just read in the issue of Dec. 28, 1893, 
the earnest protest of W. P. A. against the 
“astounding statement” of the minister who 
said to a large assemblage of young people: 
“There is not an individual in this audience 
through whose mind there has not passed dur- 
ing the week the basest of thoughts—so base 
that he would not dare to mention them to 
his dearest friend.”” I am led to refer this un- 
doubtedly pure minded writer to what the 
‘myriad minded man,’’ Shakespeare, makes 
Iago say in Othello, Act III., Scene 3: 
ter ey. thoughts? Why, say they are vile and 

alse— 
As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions : 
Keep leets and Jow days and in session sit, 
With meditations lawful? 


Unhallowed thoughts will intrude into the 
purest minds to their great sorrow and dis- 
gust, so that it is not so much a question of 
intrusion as of entertainment that the audi- 
ence referred to should be guarded against. 
We read in the Bible the words of one who 
says, ‘I hate vain thoughts.”’ Let W. P. A. 
read Phillips Brooks’s sermon on the text, 
‘‘Lord, is it I?’? and then inquire more care- 
fully whois in the right— Brooks, Shakespeare 
and the minister making such a statement, or 
himself. W.D. H. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
12,10 A.M. Subject: Old and New Boston, or, Mission 
Work in the North End, Speaker, Rey. C. L. D. Youn- 
kin. The address will be illustrated by the stereopticon. 


Tub LADIES’ PRAYER MENTING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIATION, 
Massasoit House, Springfield, Feb.-13, 9.380 A. M. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 20, 10 A. Me 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 


Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible, 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22.. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31.. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dallas, Thursoay, April. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md.,Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springtield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May &. 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, . Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15, 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Hilinois, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine Bangor, Tuesday, June 19.. 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WomMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roonr 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; lite membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office im 
NowGrork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H- 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev: George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyuton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas~ 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West. 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St. ;, 
tnepoiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co!lege and Edueation Society 
and New West Hducation Commission.) E. A. Studley,. 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from’ each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. ; 
I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartercd under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
{here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chape), 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnistes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel] open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Nanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sqailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend. 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to. 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does genera! mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. : Its work is in— 
terdenominational, to help all. churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston~ 
Post office address, Box 1632. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE A. M. A. 


To the Friends of the American Missionary 
Association: The American Missionary Association 
does the work of the Congregational churches for 
seven millions of negroes, for two millions of moun- 
tain whites and for the Indians of the West and 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast. This isa vast and 
needy field. The association is now in embarrass- 
ing straits. For the first time in many years it is 
seriously in debt. This debt, as stated at the an- 
nual meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
doubled at the end of a year. The work of the asso- 
ciation is of incalculable importance. It includes 


’ the support of churches, schools, colleges aud vari- 


ous Other forms of mission work; it is the greatest 
work done for the negroes of the South by any reli- 
gious body in the country. 

The association has pared down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinct- 
aively the trust of the churches as any of their 
enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the annual meeting held at Elgin, Ill., to consider 
the exigency of the association. We accordingly 
call upon the churches to take the missions of the 
association anew to their hearts, and we recom- 
“mend Sunday, Feb. 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a 
day in all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the association and for 
special and additional collections to cancel the 
debt and to carry on the current work of the year. 
This is an unusual] year with our churches and all 
our benevolent societies. It is our privilege to make 
sacrifices this year. It is one of the splendid fea- 
tures of Christianity, and of our Congregational 
Christianity, that it, again and again, has proved 
equal to emergencies. In years Jike this God comes 
to us anew with His work, and says, ‘“‘Prove Me 
now.” And what blessings Christians and churches 
have had when in their poverty they have proved 
God. Let us join hands in making Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation—the 
‘day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N.J., 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass., 

A. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass., 
RODNEY DENNIS, Hartford, Ct., 

WILLIAM EB. HALE, Chicago, IIl., 

GEORGE R, LEAVITT, Cleveland, O., 

DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


FRANCIS—TERRY—In Fall River, Jan. 31, by Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, assisted by Kev. G. B. Merritt, Rev. 
Cyrus W. Francis of Atlanta University and Ida F. 
Terry of Fall River. 


Deaths. 


sCUTTER—In Boston, Jan. 27, of pneumonia, Mercy 
Taylor, wife of Leonard R. Cutter. 

EAMES—In Hopkinton, Jan. 25, Daniel Eames, aged 96 
yrs., 8 mos. 

HOOD—In Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 1, after a long, pain- 
ful ilmess, Mrs. M. A. Elood,. mother of Rey. Messrs. 
George A, and E. C. Hood. 


REV. WILLIAM CREELMAN,. 


Mr. Creelman, who died in Somerville, Mass., Jan. 
16, aged sixty-three years, was a native of Nova Scotia, 
«where he spent the ereater part of his life, but be also 
lived for some years in Maine, being a graduate of 
Bangor Seminary and pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, York. 1 health necessitated his retir- 
ing from active service four years ago. His intellectual 


' ability made him a power in the ministry and his serv- 


ice in the cause of education emine.tly successful. 
Throughout his life he took an active interest in all 
matters affecting the well-being of society. 


L. CLARKE DANA, 


The oldest son of Rev. Dr. M. M. Dana of Lowell, died 
‘at his father’s residence, Jan. 17, aged twenty-four 
years. While a student in Amherst College, in 1889, his 

ealth failed and he went to Colorado, where he has 
since lived, till, in December last, the disease which he 
had fought so bravely again broke ont, when he re- 
turned home to die. e was, at the time of his death, 
a member of Park Church, Denver, having removed to 
‘it by letter from the Kirk Street Church, Lowell. He 
was a young man of sterling character, brave spirit and 
indomitable will, and gave promise of a successful ca- 
reer and of large usefulness. 


DEACON GYLES MERRILL, 


Mr. Merrill died of pneumonia, Dec. 21, at Haverhill, 
in the house in which he was born and which had been 
the home of the family for 160 years. Rev. G 
rill, minister of the church 1765-1801, was his 
father, and Rey. James Cushing, the first pastor, 1730-64, 
was his great-grandfatker. Mr. Merrill was born March 
13, 1816. In 1852 he became agent and soon superintend- 
-ent of the Sullivan Railroad in New Hampshire, and 
trom 1859-73 he was the efficient and very successful 


superintendent of the Vermont Central Railroad. In- 


that important position his clear and careful judgment 
and his fine business ability fuund ample field for use- 
ful exercise, and his public service was most valuable. 
Resigning in 1873, when, with the extension of its lines, 
the work had become too burdensome for him safely to 


_ arry, he returned to his Haverhill home, where twenty 
ryenrs have been spent in con: 


y ial studies and labors. 
e was an active member of the New England Historic 


Genealogical poe. and found much aad in the 
ce 


sstudy of some family lines with whi he was con- 
mected. Mr. Merrill married, Nov. 28, 1849, Eliza Watson 
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Newbury, who died in 1890. She was widely known for 
her activity in the work of the Woman’s Board,and was 
the first president of its Vermont Branch. Mr. Merrill 
was singularly modest and unassuming in character, 
and was distinguished for strict integrity and broad 
benevolence, He counted as friends all who knew him, 
but never made an enemy. In his death the North 
Haverhill and Plaistow church loses its stanchest pillar 
and the churches of the city an influential friend, 


DEACON LEMUEL WHITING. 


Mr. Whiting, who died at Groton, Mass., Jan. 6, at the 
age of 87 years, 9 months and 22 days, became a mem- 
ber of the Union Congregational Church in 1830. He 
was present at the first service held by the church and 
assisted in the singing. He was ever afterwards inter- 
ested in the service of song, having sung in the various 
services of the church for over fifty years and for many 
years as a leader of the choir. He lived long and well, 
with faculties remarkably preserved to the last. He 
loved his church, was a constant attendant at its ser- 
vices and a worker inits several lines of activity. For 
twenty-five years he served with fidelity and acceptance 
as deacon until, on account of age, he insisted on being 
released. At the annual dinner of the church on New 
Year’s Day he uttered his last public testimony and 
closed with a reference to the voice that seemed to be 
saying, ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.”” The next day he took 
to his bed, but his precious faith supported him to the 
last, and he bade good-by to his children and grand- 
children as if about to take an earthly journey and 
without fear passed on into the great unseen, L, B. V. 


MRS. MARIA H. GAGE. 


Mrs. Gage died in Salem, N.H., Nov. 7, 1893, aged 73 
yee 10 mos.,7 dys. She was for forty-four years a mem- 
er of the Congregational Church in Pelham, N. H., of 
which ber husband, Deacon Daniel Tenney Gage, was 
an officer thirty-six years. She was truly a noble 
woman. In her home SOcleLy and the church she was 
a model. She made a happy home. In society she was 
universally esteemed. Her Christian life was charac- 
terized by consistency and growth, In the church she 
was strevgth. She watched for be Ade eet to do 
ood. Her charities ever flowed to those inneed, She 
oved the service of Christ and ever labored and prayed 
for the coming of His kingdom. 


DEACON LUKE KIMBALL BOWERS. 


Mr. Bowers died at Winchester, Mass., in his seventy- 
fourth year. His birthplace was Hancock, N. 4. At 
fourteen his father’s death Jeft him to care for his wid- 
owed mother—a trust which he faithfully discharged 
for more than fifty years. His desire for an education 
took him to adjacent academies at Francestown and 
Nashua, and afterwards to Phillips at Andover, where 
be remained as teacher and pupil fortenyears. Failing 
health compelled a change to business life, the last 
twenty years of which were spent as cashier in the pub- 
lishing house of D. Lothrop & Co. in Boston. 

Deacon Bowers was always active in religious work 
and among the foremost in giving according to his 
means. His Bible class was a gathering place for think- 
ers, but he delighted in it as a help to unconverted men. 
Men like him, to whom the Bible is a personal treasure 
and communion with Christ a daily joy, are seekers 
after souls. We feel that he has heard the ‘‘ Well done:” 
He leaves behind a wife and daughter, and Bthers of the 
household to whom his presence must have been a daily 
benediction. A FORMER PasTOR. 

Just at the hour of sunrise 

Came the quiet summons to go; 
Swiftly the freed spirit flies, 

The Saviour’s blest presence to know. 
Blissful the recognition 

Of Jesus, in whom all his trust, 
Welcome hope’s glad fruition 

On the longing spirit thrust. 
Frailties forevermore banished, 

His soul with new life aglow; 
Death’s filmy vision all vanished, 

Raptures of heaven to know. oO. 


MRS. HARRIET FLORA ANDERSON. 


Mrs. Anderson was born in Jamaica. Vt., July 23, 1838. 
She became acquainted with her husband, now Rev. 
Edward Anderson, D.D, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Danielsonyille, Ct., while he was a college 
student at Amherst, where her parents resided. They 
were married at South Bend, Ind., July 29, 1857. Their 
two sons, Dr. William G. and Henry S. Anderson, are 
instructors 4t the gymnasium of Yale University. Their 
daughter, Miss Kate S. Anderson, has been instructor 
in physical culture at the Connecticut State Normal 
School, till recently she resigned from that position to 
eare for her mother. 

Mrs. Anderson had a wide circle of friends, not only 
in the suecessive parishes where she has labored beside 
her husband with unwearied devotion, but beyond them 
she’ won the esteem and friendship of those who were 
so fortunate as to make her acquaintance. She was a 
loving wife, a faithful mother, a helpful Christian, in 
every circle in which she moved exercising a quiet but 
pervading influence. Wise, gentle, conscientious, sym- 
pathetic, she leaves precious memories in many lives 


H. B. 


UNDER PRICE. 


You have heard the story of the wife who, noticing the badly 
tattered condition of her husband, asked if he had been in 
He replied, ‘‘ Worse than that; it was a bargain 


an encounter. 
counter.”’ 


We guarantee full police protection to every man who comes 
for any of these reduction lots today. Our drapery department is 
very extensive and will accommodate a large crowd. Besides 
this it is arranged with private3alcoves into which the purchaser 
can withdraw and take ample time to consider before selecting. 


REDUCTION LOTS. 


Silk Glass Curtains, finished with a ruffle; 5 yards of extra quality silk 
in each pair; new line of fashionable colors, ivory, faded rose, absinthe, etc. 


Price reduced today to $6.50zper pair. 


Point d’Esprit Curtains reduced from $5.25 to $3 a pair. They are 
with the above and make a chaste drapery for town drawing rooms, at 
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which have been made better by her presence. She 
spent a considerable part of last winter in the South 
with her husband, hoping thus to stay the progress of 
the disease which was sapping her life, aud she left 
many friends in Albany, Ga., where she remained sev- 
eral weeks. But consumption had seized her with a 
fatal grasp, and she passed quietly away at her home 
in Danielsonville on the evening of Jan. 30. 


KEEP the blood pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. If you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do 
not be persuaded to take any other. 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Catalogue for 1894 issued by Mr. John Lewis 
Childs, seedsman and florist, of Floral Park, N. Y., 
consists of about 200 pages. Each one of the thou- 
sand or more cuts are new and of a unique design. 
All the reading matter has also been rewritten, so 
that the entire contents of this large book cata- 
logue—cuts, reading matter, designs and make-up— 
is entirely new. The paper used is of a fine finish 
and the press work is done in exquisite bronze 
violet and brown colors. 


“CURED BLEEDING LUNGS.” 
HARTFORD, CT., March 14. 
F. W. KiInsMAN & Co.; Dear Sirs: I have been 
afflicted some three years with a bad cough which 
caused bleeding of my lungs. I have tried various 
medicines without any permanent relief. Was rec- 


ommended to try Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 


sam and state to you that it afforded me immediate 
relief. I would not be without Adamson’s Balsam 
under any consideration. , : 

Yours respectfully, OGDEN ADAMS. 


A Good Tonic 


Is absolutely necessary 


After the Grip 
Or after Diphtheria, Pneu- 
mona; ‘Ly po 1d Fever, 
Scarlet Fever or other seri- 
ous disease. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Possesses just the elements 
of strength for the body and 
vitality and richness for the 
blood which will bring back 
robust health and literally 

Put You On Your Feet 


again. Be sure to get Hood’s because 
HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring the 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


being used in connection 


only $10 a Window. 
Muslin Curtains with fluted edges, very pretty, reduced from $2.50 to $1.75 per pair. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


By the success of Secretary Carlisle’s bond 
sale the United States Treasury will soon pre- 
sent a respectable degree of strength. An 
addition of $50,000,000 to the stock of gold 
will more than restore the $100,000,000 fund 
and will offset for some months the continued 
deficits in the Treasury income as compared 
with payments. Evidently the country little 
knew one week ago how near to failure the 
whole loan project was. It was fortunate 
indeed that the New York bankers acted with 
such prompt patriotism in the face of the 
emergency, when Secretary Carlisle confided 
to them the practical failure of the loan up to 
that time. Total failure might have brought 
about most disastrous consequences to indus- 
try in all its branches. 

The statements of government revenues and 
payments for January and the seven months 
of the fiscal year which began July 1, 1893, 
disclose some interesting comparisons. In 
Jatuary the total receipts were $26,827,000, 
against $35,210,000 in 1898—a decrease of 
$8,383,000. This decrease was made up of 
decreases of $9,647,000 in the customs dues, 
$1,341,000 in the internal revenue receipts and 
small gains from miscellaneous sources. The 
falling off in the January receipts was greater 
than in any preceding month of the fiscal 
year, excepting last August. 

From July 1 to Jan. 31 the receipts have 
been $184,671,000, against $231,064,000 in the 
preceding year—a decrease of $46,393,000. 
This is due to a decrease in customs receipts 
of $40,393,000, a decrease in internal revenue of 
$11,995,000, an increase in the deposits for re- 
demption of national bank notes of $7,063,000, 
and a decrease in miscellaneous receipts of 
$1,068,000. 

When we turn to the payments we find a 
totalin January of $32,488,000, against $39,253,- 
000 in 1893—a decrease of $6,765,000. This de- 
crease is mainly due to a reduction in pay- 
ments for ordinary department expenses of 
$3,000,000, and a reduction of pension pay- 
ments of $4,000,000. For the seven months 
ending Jan. 31 the, payments have reached a 
total of $225,640,000 against $234,556,000 in the 
corresponding period a year ago—a decrease in 
payments of $8,916,000 against a decrease in 
receipts in the same time of $46,393,000. Tak- 
ing the figures of payments for the seven 
months it will be found that more than the 
total reduction of $8,916,000 has been saved in 
the pension payments, the decrease in this 
item having been $11,221,000, while payments 
for other accounts show a small increase. 
The decrease in the pension payments is a 
matter of gratification if accomplished with- 
out hardship to the veterans. In this seven 
months’ period pension payments bave been 
$82,250,000, or more than one-third of the total 
paymeuts. Hitherto this pension accouut has 
been steadily growing, and the inability to 
check it fairly has caused one of the most 
embarrassing problems of the Treasury De- 
partment. If it has finally begun to shrink, a 
chief cause of deficits, or of tne necessity of 
increased taxes, will have been eliminated. 

In January the receipts were $5,661,000 less 
than the payments. For the seven months 
the receipts have been $40,969,000 less than 
the payments. The January deficit was bad 
enough but still not so bad as the average of 
the seven months. 


THIS Is MEANT FOR YOuU.—It has been truly said 
that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives. Comparatively few of us have perfect 
health, owing to the impure condition of our blood. 
But we rub along from day to day, with scarcely a 
thought, unless forced to our attention, of the thou- 
sands all about us who are suffering from scrofula, 
salt rheum, and other serious blood disorders, and 
whose agonies can only be imagined. The marked 
success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for these troubles, as 
shown in our adversising columns frequently, cer- 
tainly seems to justify urging the use of this excel- 
lent medicine by all who know that their blood is 
disordered. Every claim in behalf of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is fully backed up by what the medicine has 
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done and is still doing, and when its proprietors 
urge its merits and its use upon all who suffer from 
impure blood, in great or small degrees, they cer- 
tainly mean to include you. 


THE CAUSE FOR A CROWD.—The unusual number 
of passengers on the electrics to the northern de- 
pots today is easily explained by the announcement 
of Paine’s furniture company in another column. 
The reductions in price which this house make are 
always genuine, and the public has learned to trust 
its statements implicitly. 


THE great seed house of Peter Henderson & Co. 
of New York will send sixteen varieties of sweet 
peas (including the famous Emily Henderson), to- 
gether with their illustrated catalogue, at about 
half the regular prices. This offer is well worth 
reading and accepting. 


Financial, 


Life and Accident Insurance. 


° SUMMARY - 


-OF THE 


44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Premium Receipts in 1893, $4,809,733.15 
Interest Receipts in 1893, 2,000,840.94 |. 
Total receipts during the year, 6,810,074.09 


Disbursements to Policy siviiers: 


and for expenses, taxes, &c.,, 5,175,778.52 


Assets, January 1, 1894, 40,267 952.90 
‘Total Liabilities, 33,941,0380.81 
Surplus by, Conn. and “Mass, adds s 

ard, 6 - 6,326,922.09 
Policies in force Tawny i; "4904, 

82,745, insuring, 135,450,722.94 
Policies issued in 1893, 48, in- 

suring, 23,381,874.00 


See Policies ea in ‘1893, 


,236, insuring, 26,033,450.00 


MORGAN C. BULKELEY, 


J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. iL, ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Medical Director. 


President. 


CHESTER & HART, Gen’! Agents, 
40 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENERIY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


(FOUNDED 1878] 


A Triumph of Natural Premium Insurance. 
REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1898. 


Insurance in force $%105,381,695.00 
Policies written during the year . 6,744 
Insurance written during the year #16,656,600.00 
Emergency or Surplus Fund $1,027,796.08 
Amount carried to Surplus Fund 

during the year % 236,362.59 
Dividencés paid to Policy-holders 

during the year $174,533.72 
Total Membership 35,064 
Amount paid in Losses . #1,511,868.72 
Total amount paid in losses since 

organization $E,464,272.59 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 


53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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Financial. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and shall 
cheerfully give you. full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


25 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 


OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Pee: 
6% and 7s INTERERE : 

@ 

@ 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


4 
lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, 2300, #500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,600 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale ard fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


FOREICN 


MORTGAGE CORPORATIONS, 


Last Report of Commissioner, 


The last report of the Commissioner of Foreign 
Mortgage Corporations is of great importance to the 
holders of Lombard Mortgages and other Western 
Investments, and can be obtained free on application to 
the Investors’ Security Company of Boston, a corpora- 
tion organized under the Jaws of Massachu- 
setts to protect the interests of investors in Western 
Mortgages. 

Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


The Investors’ Security Co., of Boston, 


31 Milk St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 


(07 i 
0 ppovipenT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


ai 


Annual cash dividends past $8 years, pure 

Building Association no speculative fea- 

tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


8 February 1894 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


The prelude this week was devoted to set- 
ting forth reasons why Utah should not be ad- 
mitted to Statehood for the present. Mr. 
Cook advocated delay for at least five years, 
on the ground that Mormonism is still strongly 
intrenched in the villages and rural districts, 
_ although Gentiles have the balance of power 
in cities. This might be lost, however, and 
has already been lost in some places, by busi- 
ness fluctuations. Therefore he advised asa 
condition of being admitted to the Union that 
Utah give guarantees against polygamy and 
that Christian schools and churches be re-en- 
forced, for in these lie the chief hope of the 
Territory. 

After prayer by Dr. Daniel Dorchester brief 
remarks were made by a native prince of 
Liberia, who made a notable address at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. He de- 
nounced the abominable sale of liquor to his 
own race by white men. One-half of all the 
liquor sold in Liberia, he said, comes from 
New England. He also spoke in forcible 
terms against lynching in America, which he 
characterized as tolerating a worse form of 
savagery than exists in his own land. He 
described a horrible lynching scene which he 
witnessed in one of our Southern States not 
long ago. The next speaker was Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, recent United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who took up the same 
theme and declared that lynching at the South 
arises entirely out of prejudice against color 
and has no possible justification. In closing 
he made an earnest appeal in favor of haying 
the polities of our country governed by moral 
ideas, a sentiment which received hearty ap- 
plause. 

The lecture was a continuation of last 
week’s topic, The Peerlessness of Christian 
Theism, as shown in historic facts and by 


other indisputable proofs. 
SSS 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC ENDEAVOR DAY 
RALLY. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies of Eastern 
Massachusetts observed last Thursday the 
thirteenth anniversary of the formation of 
the first society in Williston Church, Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 2, 1881. The People’s Church 
on Columbus Avenue, Boston, was filled with 
delegations from the 550 societies invited, and 
the addresses were by earnest, thoughtful 
men, the best speakers that could be procured, 

The first address at the afternoon session 
was by Rey. W. H. G. Temple, who took for 
his subject, Thirteen Years Old. What of It? 
Rev. F. M. Gardner of East Boston followed 
him with an address on Enthusiasm, after 
which Mrs. F. BE. Clark spoke, and at 4.30 the 
Junior Societies marched in and the balance 
of the afternoon was given up to their exer- 
cises. The evening session was full of en- 
thusiasm. Music was furnished by the famous 
South African Kaffir choir. Thomas E. Mur- 
pby spoke on Temperance and Rev. D. J. Bur- 
rell, D.D., of New York on Good Citizenship. 
Both of these addresses were charged with 
words of wisdom, and the delegates carried 
home many note-books well filled with bright 

- thoughts. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS.—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of four personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and a spring vacation tour 
to Washington, D.C. Two weeksin the land of flow- 
ers will be given on the first three tours, while 
tickets for the last tour will be good to return 
until May 31. Special train of Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars will be provided. ‘The rate from 
New York has been fixed at $50, including Pullman 
berth and meals en route. The Washington tour 
will leave Boston, via Fall River Line, Monday, 
April 2, and return Saturday, April 7. The rate fer 
this tour has been fixed at $25, which includes all 
necessary expenses and side trip to Mt. Vernon, A 
stop is made at Philadelphia on the going trip to give 
an opporttnity to visit Independence Hall and other 
points of interest. A tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each party. For tickets, itineraries 
and fu] informationapply to Tourist Agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. 
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A STARTLING STORY. 


One of Civil and One of War 
Life. 


A Brave Man Wins a Medal and a 
Woman Finds a Prize. 


They Will Both Tuterest You and Tell 
You Just What You Want to Know. 


A most fascinating story comes to us from 
Montpelier, Vt., concerning Mr. Wallace W. 
Noyes and his wife, prominent people of that 
city. Mr. Noyes fought all through the war 
with distinguished bravery. He was in the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, Winchester, Cedar Creek 
and others. 

He was wounded April 2d, 1865, at Peters- 
burg. He is one of the few privates who have 
ever received a medal of honor from the U. S. 
government for distinguished bravery. He 
stood on the wall of the fort at Spottsylvania 
in the bloody angle, and was the only man that 
lived in that spot. Mr. Noyes was wounded 
seven days before the final surrender, and up 
to that time never lost a day during the whole 
war, enlisting when 17 years of age. 

His wife had an equally interesting ex- 
perience. We give it to our readers in her 
own words expressed in the following letter: 


” 


“IT was completely run down,” she said, 
‘‘and my nerves were in a very weak con- 
dition. I had no refreshing sleep and felt 
tired and dragged out all the time. I was so 
extremely nervous that when the door bell 
rang I would scream out and if any of the 
children dropped anything it wéuld affect 
me the same way. 

““My work was very hard and exhausting 
at that time. My appetite and digestion were 
very poor,and what I did eat did not do me 
much good. I was one day going to my family 
physician for help, not being able to work 
any longer in that condition. 


= 


MRS. WALLACE W. NOYES. 


“T had read and heard a great deal about 


) Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 


and that day I took up a paper and saw more 
of the testimonials. That very day I got a 
bottle and commenced taking it. Before I 
had taken the first bottle I could see that it 
was helping me and I was feeling better. 

“‘T have now taken fiye bottles and do not 
feel the need of any more, being cumpletely 
cured. Isleep well and have a good appetite. 
If [should be taken again I should take Dr. 
Greene’s medicine, Please publish this to the 
world for the good of everyone.’’ 

-What greater prize could the world contain 
than a medicine which can cure such suffering 
as that? Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is constantly performing the 
most wonderful cures all over the land. 

Are you sick, weak or in pain? Then take 


‘this wonderful medicine and it will surely 


cure you. You need it especially at this 


213 


season to prepare your system for spring. 
You need not fear to use it, for it is purely 
vegetable and harmless and is the discovery 
of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic disease. The doctor can 
be consulted at his office free, personally or 
by letter. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
) CARPETS. 


=) In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 

tosell CARPETS forusse 

in CHURCHES at mane 

\, ufacturers’ prices. We 
A | solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, aS w8esi'ss., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect. 

. 10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. R. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to suve and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenaers his’ services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


stermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. “ 


New York, N.Y. 


THE VERY. BEST 
Charch Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
bse WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 
#6 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


300 PORTABLE OPERA GHAIRS vesTey 


use. Oak, with folding seat and hat wire; are placed 
together in twos and threes. Have been used in a 
chureb vestry and are practically good as new. Can 
be bought at a bargain. Address boos | 

HW. A. AUSTIN, @8 Chauncy St., Eoston. | 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE4Q9 
Wy HAVE FURNISHED 25,0001626.9) EELS. 
(\,, eu 2 


CH, SCHOOL & OTHER PURESTBEST 
ys MENEELY &CO.leevuive’ 
ay, WEST-TROY, N.Y. SEL METAL 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


sHE LARGEST ESiADLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
BELLS cane 
By im the ‘ALS 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VWicSHANE BELL FOUNPRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00., ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A.) and E, India Tia. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
y Best Rotury Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers, 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price. Terms, ete., Free. 


A 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Ly) 


Why not preserve your papers? 


. § Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Ewoveizee 4; Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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IT HAS STOPPED 
aes AND CROUP 


: : 
: 
9 

8 ¥ c i | 8 
: HAVE Is Bete | 
8 TRIED IT | Aol 

: YOURS ? aoe 

It is a simple, yet very efficient 


remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curingit. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 


WHAT A Soup ¢ 


Can be made by using 


CUDAHY’S 


Extract of ite f 


Rex Brant. 


Received highest 
award at 
World's Fair 
Sor “ Excellence 
in Quality and 

Flavor.” 

Even the most 
juicy rvast is 
enefited by the addition “of a teaspoonful of Ex- 
tract. -For soups and stews it is invaluable. 

Our Beef Extract once appropriately applied to 
cookery will ever holdits place in the kitchen of the 
practical, economical housekeeper, 


Send 6c. stamps for postage on sample Jar. 
The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated book, ‘From Ranch to Table,” sent 
> free upon request. 


, 


CICS CS CS 6S CN PS ES EIS CSCS CSE ES SITS COCA ESICS CI CIES 
Caretakers of 


Church Silver 


will hear of something to their advantage 
by writing us. Have you seen the 


Mz 
ar 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
the best outfit for cleaning silverware. 
You can be of service to us. Send address to 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
ESCO COIES IEE ba PIDIEICIEAETEACICa ICA Ca caes Cae 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


I was so much trou- 
bl d with catarrh it 
s viously affected my 


CURES 


RH city 


CATAR 


voice. One bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My 


voice is fully restored. 
—B, F. Liepsner, A. 
M., Pastor of the Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, 


Phila. HAY: FEVER 


A particle is, appre into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil eal 
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WISDOM FOR URBAN PATRIOTS. 


SPOKEN AT THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 
— The corruption of the city is a menace to the 
State._?. W. Gilder. 
Public spirit is a willingness to sacrifice some- 
thing we value for something we desire.—Moorjield 
Storey. 


The average municipal legislature is a de- 
bating society on the art of bad government.—Moor- 


| field Storey. 


-~— Every people always has bad and always will 
have as good goverument as it deserves.—Charles J. 
Bonaparte. 

—aA Presbyterian General Assembly or the 
Ilouse of Bishops can be as secular as the Stock 
Exchange.—J. H. fcob. 


— lam mayor of the people of Brooklyn, not of 
any party, and [shall guard their interests without 
fear or fayor.—Mayor Schieren. 

— Good city government. What is it to the 
woman but good housekeeping in the larger home 
in which she lives?—WMrs. J. P. Mumford. 


—— There is nothing more essentially divine than 
good city government; nothing more diabolical than 
bad city government.— Washington Gladden. 

— Some day our newspapers will give as much 
space to the words of McVeagh or Schurz as they 
do to the blows of Corbett and Mitchell.—HLdwin D. 
Mead. 


Germany demands that the performance of 
civic duty shall] determine civic rights. Failure to 
perform the one deprives of the other.——Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe. 


—— The hare of decent methods cannot ina few 
days win a race or perfect an organization that the 
Tammany tortoise has slowly but steadily been run- 
ning for years.—Ldmund Kelley. 


— The true function of the church is to deal 
with ideas and not experiment with methods of 
applying them. Her method is that of the leaven— 
not that of the law.—Rev. W.S. Rainsford. 


— The people who are in office, whatever they 
may think of themselves, are neither our. masters, 
nor our plunderers, nor our foes; they certainly are 
our servants, and they ought to be our friends.— 
Washington Gladden. 


— ‘Be actors, and not merely critics of others, 
and do not try to accomplish everything at the be- 
ginning. ...In the end the work must be done by 
actual, hard, stubborn, long continued service in the 


‘field of practical politics itself — Theodore Roosevelt. 


—— The best president we ever bad in this coun- 
try was Abraham Lincoln, who always listened for 
the voice of the common people and in turn gave to 
them his confidence. Officials and people should 
know and trust each other.— Washington Gladden. 


— The parochial school, I care not whether Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic, can never give anything 
but a parochial education. It is not the natural 
cradle of the democracy, nor the natural promoter 
of equality and tolerance and breadth and the best 
citizenship._ELdwin D. Mead. 


—— The man who narrows his citizenship down to 
loyalty to his party, the man who orders the Church 
of Christ off the field, saying, Go home to your busi- 
ness of catching and converting individual sinners, 
are both alike traitors to Christian institutions and 
not fit for the kingdom of God.—J/. H. Ecob, 


— City government is not a mere business oper- 
ation. It really is one of high political and social 
art. Because of the former erroneous view men 
think they can absolve themselves from their duties 
as long as they ungrudgingly pay taxes. They think 
they have an option either to take part or else com- 
mute their duty by paying excessive taxes. No 
alternative to energetic citizenship ever was, or 
ever will be, within the conception of any form of 
real self-government.—Franklin McVeagh. 


Ponp’s ExTRacT quickly cures pain and infiam- 
mation. Avoid any spurious imitations. 


A POUND of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other food. 
They are liable to less sickness than others. 
Eagle Brand is, therefore, the best infant food. 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ 


e 
LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 


The |. 


Drum in [PR 
position. 


- MARC 
delphia, Pa. 
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A Powerful 

Flesh Maker. {| 
; <A process that kills the 
f taste of cod-liver oil has} 
idone good service—but | 
i the process that both kills 
Ithe taste and effects par- | 
ftial digestion has done | 
!much more. ! 


Scott’s Emulsion 


istands alone in the field | 
lof fat-foods. It is easy of | 
| assimilation because part- 
i ly digested before taken. 


| Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
i sumption and atl other 


wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
f pov York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


9000ee8e0C00 


A world of misery is 

implied in the words 
@ ‘Sick Headache.” 
@A world of relief is 
© wrapped up in a twen- 
@ tv cent box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


o oO 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to 7, LAROCHE. 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


HIGHLY 
% ENDORSED y 
 pythemedical 
Ze faculty of 
2 Paris. 
$ agreeable and 
highly effica- 
Z2 clousRemedy. 


oe 4 pee se , 
“tal Depres- “ 
(sion, Poor- ? 
si ness of the % 
Blood, : 
“Fe veran 


ar Sire 
Bens 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
x E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


30 North William Sta Nas 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
} devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Lanterns and View 

For Public Lectures, School, saath’ 

or Home. World’s Fair and other 
interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 


SCLOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REY. THOMAS KENDALL FESSENDEN. 


Rev. T. K. Fessenden, who died in Farmington, 
Ct., Jan. 18, was born in Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 13, 
1813. He graduated at Williams College and Yale 
Seminary, and, after nearly thirty years in the serv- 
ice of individual churches, he was led to a wider 
ministry, for in 1866 he removed to Farmington, the 
former home of his wife. Elected to the Legisla- 
ture in 1867, ’68 and ’69, he conceived and carried 
through the scheme of establishing the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Middletown, where hundreds of 
girls have been guided into good homes and noble 
lives. His success in that enterprise was so marked 
that he was invited to assist Hampton Institute, 
and in a few years.gathered $300,000 for that school. 
The later years were full of good and kindly serv- 
ices. In the church, the Sunday school, in educa- 
tion, in temperance, in the community, in every- 
thing that his active and ingenious mind could 
think of for the good of anybody anywhere, Mr. 
Fessenden was eager, patient and devoted. 


REY. WILLIAM GOODELL DICKINSON, 


The funeral services of Mr. Dickinson, which were 
held in Webster, S. D., Jan. 26, were attended by a 
large concourse of citizens, the business houses be- 
ing closed and the Grand Army and other bodies 
being in attendance. Superintendent Thrall offi- 
ciated and was assisted by General Missionary Tom- 
lin, Superintendent Daley, Rev. M. W. Williams and 
others. Mr. Dickinson’s death brings a loss to the 
entire State. For six years he was pastor in Web- 
ster, for a time was county superintendent of schools 
and in 1889 he represented the county in the consti- 
tutional convention. In 1890 he was elected general 
missionary of the A.H. M.S., and afterward served 
as State superintendent till failing health com- 
pelled him to give up work. 

He was born in Conway, Dec. 5, 1842, and in early 
infancy his parents removed to Illinois. He was a 
volunteer in the Sixth Ilinvis Cavalry, and after the 
war he attended Ann Arbor University and gradu- 
ated from the Chicago Seminary in 1873. Four chil- 
dren survive him. He was an able pastor and a 
highly esteemed citizen. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


Mr. Childs, eminent as a philanthropist and pro- 
prietor of a great newspaper, was born in RBalti- 
more, May 12, 1829, and died in Philadelphia, Feb. 3. 
He early showed aptitude for business, a willing- 
ness to labor and a spirit of thrift that enabled him 
when only twenty-one years old to invest self-earned 
capital in the publishing business in Philadelphia. 
Success—financial—came to him early in life, and 
in 1863 he was able to purchase the Ledger, then not 
influential or profitable. Immediately he gave it 
character, cleansed its columns from objectionable 
news and ailvertisements, and in due time saw it 
become the great family newspaper of the city, one 
that was trusted by all for its high tone, purity and 
independence. Naturally there came with such a 
success a princely revenue, which enabled Mr. Childs 
- to entertain distinguished foreign visitors with lay- 
ish hospitality, to give generously to local charities 
and national philanthropies, and to constitute him- 
self the creator of memorials throughout Christen- 
dom. He gave to Westminster Abbey a window in 
memory of the poets Cowper and George Herbert. 
He erected monuments over the graves of Leigh 
Hunt and Edgar Allan Poe. He presented a foun- 
tain to Stratford-on-Avon as a tribute to Shake- 
speare. He built a sanitarium for compositors in 
Colorado. He treated his employés on the Ledger 
like dear friends, and his death has removed from 
Philadelphia her best known and best beloved citizen. 


REV. CARROLL CUTLER, D.D. 


Dr. Cutler died of pneumonia, at his home in Tal- 
ladega, Ala., Jan. 25, after a week’s illness. He was 
born in Windhan, N.H., Jan. 31, 1829, the third of 
eight children. His father was Rev. Calvin Cutler 
and his mother Rhoda Bartlett Little. He prepared 
for college at Pinkerton and Phillips Academies 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 


singly by children or in number by adults, 


as desired. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
_ New York City, and Newport, R. 1. 
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and was graduated from Yale in 1850, taking the 
third honor in a class of one hundred. He studied 
theology at Yale and Union, and soon after his mar- 
riage, in 1858, to Frances E. Gallagher, he sailed for 
Europe, where he studied at the universities of Ber- 
lin and Halle. In 1860 he became professor in the 
Western Reserve College, then at Hudson, O., and 
in 1871 was elected its president. Meantime he 
served efficiently in the Civil War and rose to the 
rank of colonel. During his presidency the college 
was removed to Cleveland and became, in 1882, a 
part of Western Reserve University. Afterward he 
was professor of theology in Biddle University, at 
Charlotte, N.C., for two years, and finally he occu- 
pied a similar position in Talladega College, where 
he was laboring at the time of his death. 

Nothing characterized Dr. Cutler more than abso- 
lute genuineness. He commanded both the respect 
and admiration of young men and quietly aided 
many worthy students who had to struggle for an 
education. He invested his life in young men, and 
many will rise up to call him blessed and to extend 
his influence. He leaves a wife and one daughter. 


THE unfermented juice of the grape is becoming 
more and more widely used in our churches for 
sacramental purposes, and properly so. The prog- 
ress in this direction has been slow, bowever, owing 
to the difficulty of getting real grape juice in an 
unfermented condition, as its production necessi- 
tates an exceedingly careful process applied to the 
choicest of grapes. Our readers without doubt 
noticed the advertisement of the California Grape 
Food Co.in our last issue,in which they offer a 
special variety for the communion table. They also 
manufacture other varieties for medicinal and table 
use, all of which they guarantee to be free from 
fermentation and ‘‘ honestly pure.’’ 


From the — 
Moment - 
of Birth use 


GUTIGURA 
SOAP 


It is not only the 


purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 


contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


Mothers 


made in childhood are permanent. 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


AYER’S GHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearful cough, 
which the best 
medical skill pro- 
curable was una- 
ble to relieve. We 93 
did not expect Os 
that she could long 
survive; but Mr. 93 
R. V. Royal, dep- OQ 
uty surveyor, hap- 
pened to be stop- 
ping with us over night, and having a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 
The result was so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking it, till she was cured. 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.”’—R.. 8. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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To know that a single application of the Curicura RemepiEs will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortur- 
ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment’s delay is to fail in your duty. 


Cures 


Sold throughout the world. 


Price, Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 25¢c.; RESOLVENT, $2. 
Druc anp CueEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 
ms 


PotTgR 


“All about Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” maiied free to any address. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Viln- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Send for information to 


REV. Le Ae 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


x 


BOSWORTH, 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Absolutely < 
Pure 


strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


y We want you to know that 


vi week’s CONGREGATIONALIST 


Ni" will be devoted to trying to 
WW persuade you to prove 
Y for yourself the truth 


WY of this well-worn 

y \ you plant 
Wy motto,—— 

W SEEDS 
Vi s e 

N it will pay you 
Y 

‘i to read every word. 
\ , 

W ° ° 

y W.Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VW ‘ 
N] 

VW 

Ny tne : 

Ny : 

y CAUTION! 

WW POND’S EXTRACT has an immense sale, owing 

W to its beneficent qualities, and, Jike everything else 

ly well patronized, has often been imitated. You are 

Vy cautioned against purchasing in place of POND’S 

\ EXTRACT such articles as Concentrated or Double 

W Distilled Extract of Witch Hazel, Extract of Hama- 

W melis, etc. These are often put upon the community 

W as, or the same as, POND’S EXTRACT. 

Wy They are not POND’S EXTRACT, nor will they 

\W answer in the place of it. They do not possess 
W the same or as favorable curative properties; and 

Wy if somewhat the same in appearance, taste or smell 

W are much weaker, easily turn sour, often are largely 

\ diluted with water, and are consequently higher in 

YY price than the genuine article. 

i There is but ONE pure and uniform Extract and 

Y that is POND’S EXTRACT, as is amply proven in 

y its use by the best physicians of ALL schools and 

VW leading Hospitals and Chemists of this country and 

W Europe. If you wish to buy cheaply, get the gen- 

\ a uine and dilute it yourself. 


y POND’S EXTRACT 


is so strong and its virtues'so great that it can be 


y ‘diluted two or three times its volume with water and 
\ retain its medicinal properties. Our Book of Direc- 
y tions (sent free on application) recommends its dilu- 
V tion for many complaints. Always call for and get 
y POND’S EXTRACT, put up in the bottle and 
Wy with the directions, label and trade-mark of the pro- 
y prietors — tbe Pond’s Extract Company. 

V Sold by Druggists everywhere. Manufactured only by 

\ Pond’s Extract Company, = 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
y 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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T is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 

has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 

laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make _ oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 


First Publications for 1894. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


A Novel. By Beatrice HarrapEN. 16mo, $1.00. ° 
‘Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing—only 
a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness; so, on the ocean of 


life, we pass and speak one another—only a Jook and a voice, then dark- 
ness again and silence.” 


THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. 


By Ricuarp LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, $1.0 

“ Probably the sunniest book on religion published.”—Mr. Zang- 
will, in the Star, London. 

“The book is certainly a remarkable one, and we urge our readers 
not to trust to any second-hand account, but to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its contents by the ancient method of perusal.’’—London 
Speaker. 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Edited hy Mon- 
cuRE DanieL Conway. With Introduction and Notes. To 
be complete in four volumes, uniform with Mr, Conway’s 
‘Life of Paine.’ Price per volume, $2.50. Volume I. now 
ready. 

An edition of one hundred and fifty copies will be made uniform 


with the limited edition of the ‘* Writings of Washington,” ‘*The Writ- 
ings of Jefferson,” etc. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. 


By Davip Murray. (Being No. 39 of the Story of the Nations 
Series ) With Maps and Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. ‘ 


AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


A sketch of literary conditions, and of the relations with the 
public of literary producers, from the earliest time to the in- 
vention of printing in 1450. By Grorar Haven PutTNAM, 
author of ‘*The Question of Copyright,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The Knickerbocker Press appears almost at its best in the deli- 

cately simple and yet attractive form which it has given to this work, 
wherein the chief of a celebrated publishing house sketches the gradual 
evolution of the idea of literary property. ... The book abounds in in- 
formation, is written in a delightfully succimet and agreeable manner, 
with apt comparisons that are often humorous, and with scrupulous ex- 
actness of statement, and without a sign of partiality either from an 
author’s or a publisher’s point of view.”—New York Times. 


*,* Notes on New Books,a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses of the Story 
and Heroes of the Nations Series, and Catalogue of Books for 
Young People, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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i r hes only Church Catholic is that which co-ordinates the saints of all the churches by owning and Vi 
\ acknowledging the congregation as God's people constituting God’s church. He who believes in V 
W é () 
\y this church can range through all societies, and wherever he finds the holy life holily lived, wherever ‘ 
\ he finds the man of God living to God, can say, ‘‘Lo, here is the great life divine, here the:eternal ty 
. presence from heaven on earth, here is the man Christ saved,” and therefore Christ’s holy Catholic y 
! y 
| Chureh.—Principal Fairbairn, in an address at the International Congregational Council of 1891. \" 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The society in the First Church at Spokane, Wn., 
furnishes from its membership three superintend- 
ents for mission schools. 


The Golden Gate and Alameda County Unions of 
California are raising money to send delegates from 
colleges on the Pacitic coast to the next convention 
of the Student Volunteers as a means of promoting 
interest in missions. 


The good literature committee of the First Church 
in Kansas City, Mo., visits the jail every Sunday 
morning and presents for the signature of prisoners 
wishing to reform a pledge promising daily prayer 
and Bible reading, abstinence from intoxicating 
drink and the effort to lead a Christian life. 


At the second annual convention of ‘the District 
of Columbia Bible study, junior work, systematic 
giving, temperance reform, evangelistic work, Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the army and navy and Ultimate 
Endeavor were among the themes treated. The 
greatest enthusiasm was expressed over the effort 
to secure the convention of ’96 for Washington and 
over the report of the special committee in charge 
of the movement. 


The Society in the First Church of San Francisco 
has offered that church as headquarters for En- 
deavorers from California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington during the Midwinter Fair. It has pre- 
pared a (lirectory of the Congregational churches of 
the city for the convenience of its guests. 


For Sleeplessmess 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

If you are a poor sleeper, not only do not forget 
to put on your nightcap, but on retiring also take 
a nightcap of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to make 
assurance doubly sure. 


; 
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Lenten Services 


‘“*The Congregationalist ”’ 
.. SERVICES... 
No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 


No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 
No. 10, EASTER. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Will make a few lecture engagements in New 
England during March. Subjects: ‘*‘THE TRUE 
SOCIALISM,’ ‘‘THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES,’’ 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’’ Address 


THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, Boston. 
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Delightful Stories 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


“Miss Jewett’s stories are marvelously true to 
life, delightful in humor, exquisite in style, and 
charming in their spirit.” 

A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. $1.25. 
DEEPHAVEN. Short Stories. $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. $1.25. 
COUNTRY BY-WAYS. Stories. $1.25. 


THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND FRIENDS 
ASHORE. Short Stories. $1.25. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND, and Other 
People. $1.25. 


A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. $1.25. 
TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. $1.00. 

PLAY DAYS. For Children. $1.50. 

BETTY LEICESTER. A Story for Girls. $1.25. 


A NATIVE OF WINBY, and Other Tales. $1.25. 
A delightful new book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Letters on 
Baptism. 


By Rev. EpmunpD B, FAIRFIELD. 
price 75 cents, 


Pp. 249, 


The author of these letters was an immersionist for 
more than a quarter of a century. Requested by a 
Baptist publishing house to prepare a book in defense 
of immersion, he set to work to gather his material, the 
result. being that he investigated himself out of his 
belief. This volume contains the reasons for his change 
of views. Dr. Fairfield discusses the meaning of baptizo, 
and clearly shows that its classical meaning of immerse 
is not its Scriptural meaning. His philological argument 
is strong, but not stronger than his argument from 
usage. Every.passage in the Scriptures bearing upon 
the subject receives from him a full.and candid treat- 
ment. His volume is certainly a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the subject. No one desiring to get at the 
truth can afford to miss reading it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


‘ 


NOW READY—THE MARCH PART OF 


‘iy 


JOURNAL 


The Best Journai for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRo- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning ot 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled “IN 
DOUBTFUL GUISE”’; besides New Music, EM- 
BROIDERY DEsIGNsS, Etc. The most complete magazine 
for ladies published. 

Price, 30 cents; yearly, #4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York 
83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
(= Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 


or Domestic. 

a week can be} made 
$12.00 T0 $35.0 working for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of good character will find this an excep- 
tional opportunity for profitable employment. Spare 
hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., llth and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest 

Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture'Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
ggnt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the trade. L P. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street, \. Yo 
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EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 


Two Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00" 
Editions | Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00: 


“EASTER Morn” 


Also Séven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00)-. 


Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVIII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). ~ 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society... 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrate? Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid 

THE LIVING CHRIST. Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by /. £2. HALL, Price, 

5 cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: *t The 
Lord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
“Death's Conqueror,” The King of Love,”* **Sav- 
zor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents cach, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS, eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE. By Burnham and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid, 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL WVESITOR, for February, will 
-contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts, a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on appiication. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI. MEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


AT THE TELEPHONE! 


Hello! hello there! Well, what is it? Is that you, Mr. 
Hull? Yes! All right, we want a first-class singing 
book in our Sunday School, what have you in that line? 
Well, I have several, but the 


JEWELED CROWN 


is the book you want—nothing like it. 

Hello there! Where can we get it? Well, try your 
bookstore, or send me 35 cents for a copy. 

By the way, don’t you want a good Praise Book! Per- 
haps! If you do, then send 35 cents also for 


‘“*GLEANINGS.”’ 


It is a big thing—big book—big music—nothing small 
about it but the price, which is $30 per hundred, ‘ 
Hold ona minute! How about Easter music? 


Hull’sEasterProgrammeNo.2 
is now ready, put in 5 cents for that, too. Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York.. 


OUR NEW EASTER SERVICE 
By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


OUR NEW EASTER CAROLS 


By Six Popular Composers, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 ceuts. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


O22 ae OD 

EASTER MORN EASTER DA 
@e —AFTER THREE DAYS— Three 
beautiful Easter services forthe 8. 
S. complete with resp. read’gs,reci- 
Puder tations and carols, ilist’d title pp 
ice . eucn. Spec. pp. THE NEW SONG free. 
@ Geo. F. Rosche & Cos, 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


~-—~e~m Please name this paper. —P!." 48h! ageee 


The Butler Bible-Work Co, 


Announce the completion of the Work, in Bleyen 
Volumes, and Special Offer for the set on the In- 
stallment Plan. Also Special Offer for completion 
of sets. Send for Circular Offer and Descriptive 
Pamphlet. 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK CO., 


Proprietors and Publishers, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—A super- 
intendent of a large primary department of the 
Sunday school, in order to meet an urgent need, 
has prepared a certificate of promotion from the 
primary department, with happy designs suggest- 
ive of the Ten Commandments, the 23d Psalm, the 
names of the apostles, books of the Bible, Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer and the Doxology. A sam- 
ple copy may be secured by addressing C. E. Park- 
saree 79 Walnut St., Somerville, for ten cents, post- 
paid. 


By 
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“The Congregationalist” 
~ SERVICES + 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed im full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies,ic. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 
3, Christmastide. 


2, Pilgrim Fathers. 
5=8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 
6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Pas= 


4, New Year. 


; 
@ Sins, 
é Youth, 
siontide (ready 20 February). 10, Easter 
11-13, EVENTIDE 
@ SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12, Humil- 
: ity, 13, God in Nature. 14, The Way of 
a 


15, Children’s Sunday. 


(ready 27 February). 


Peace (Memorial). 


16, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 


CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


A CHURCH PEWS, with 

¢ H U R folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SEATINGS sat ses 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°32. 18th st. | 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth st. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ostermoor & Co., 
ame A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST.. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


; BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
t =THE VANDUZEN & et oe Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio and FE, India Tin. 


Bet HURCH Brig, P Pea ry a NO CHIMES iors. 
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VERY week, as our tabular columns 
E of church news show, the relations 
between pastor and people are being 
severed. Often these brief records point 
back to a precious and tender history of 


many years. They include personal friend- 
ships developed by most sacred confidences, 
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long studied appeals tu the hearts and con- 


sciences, of the people, consolations given in 
time of trial and bereavement, admonition in 
time of temptation, eounsel in perplexities; 
plans for spiritual growth, church extension, 
the moral uplifting of the community, the 
strengthening of loyal devotion to the com- 
monwealth and nation, systematic instruc- 
tion concerning truths revealed by God, the 
guidance of individuals and the whole 
church in the work of saving the world— 
and all these enriched by habitual prayer 
in which the names of. many have been 
almost daily mentioned with loving inter- 
est. To many a pastor this experience of 
parting is sad beyond expression. It is 
made a more giievous trial when those 
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most interested forget past experiences and 
seem indifferent to the final separation be- 
tween the pastor and his congregation. No 
Christian can fall into such an attitude 
toward his minister without serious loss to 
himself and injury to his brethren, as well 
as injustice to his spiritual leader. The 
minister who aims most earnestly to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of his flock will 
find the most sustaining consolations in the 
Holy Spirit when the time of separation 
comes. 


The true minister is always in the work 
of the ministry. His call from God is not 
withdrawn when he is left without a pas- 
torate. Many ministers in that condition 
honor the ministry not less than the faith- 
ful pastor. Several of the churches in the 
vicinity of Boston are enriched by having a 
considerable proportion of ministers and 
their families in the congregation. The 
Eliot Church, Newton, has eleven, the church 
at Auburndale, we believe, has nine and 
the church at Newton Center five. Most 
of them are fully occupied as secretaries of 
missionary societies or in other forms of 
Christian work, but many of them find time 
to be largely useful to the congregations 
with which they worship. As examples, 
Dr. W. H. Cobb at Newton Center, Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet at Auburndale, Rey. S. L. B. 
Speare at Eliot Church, Newton, and Rey. 
C. G. Hill at Malden have large Bible classes, 
the members of which deeply appreciate 
the scholarly service thus rendered. Often 
the personal ministries of these ministerial 
parishioners are most salutary, thoroughly 
enjoyed by those who render them and 
heartily welcomed by the pastors of the 
churches with which they worship. 


It is the part of honor and fairness for a 
church calling a minister from another field 
to pay his moving expenses. But itis a 
very rare thing for a church to make any 
offer of compensation for pecuniary dam- 
ages to the church whose pastor is taken 
from it. We have known instances where 
pastorless churches have searched far for 
ministers. Committees have spent much 
time and money traveling to distant cities 
to hear possible candidates. When a church 
by such efforts and expenditure has found 
a pastor who, after two or three years, is 
called to another field by the offer of larger 
opportunities, the church which loses him 
suffers damage at the hands of its sister 
church. In 1785 the Brattle Street Church 
of Boston paid £300 to the First Parish, 
Malden, in order to ‘defray the extra ex- 
penses to which they may be exposed by the 
removal of the Rev. Peter Thacher from 
Malden to Boston.’’ If any similar instance 
of thoughtful generosity has occurred since 
that time we should like to hear of it. 


The larger colleges are to some extent 
on trial just now at the bar of public opin- 
ion in regard to the quality of the amuse- 
ments among their students. [t has been 
asserted that the most popular of-all the 
college games is essentially brutal and per- 
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ilous to life, and that it is accompanied by 
conduct on the part of large numbers of 
students which is riotous, immoral and un- 
gentlemanly. Judgment has been confessect 
to these charges, at least thus far that the 
rules of football are in process of revision 
and that the faculties of the colleges have 
found it necessary to enforce the most strin- 
gent regulations in regard to the early re- 
turn of students from the cities where the 
games are played. In view of this dis- 
turbed condition of public opinion of the 
soberer sort, we are doubly sorry to see 
that a brutal fellow like the prize fighter 
Corbett has been received with honor and 
dined and féted by the ‘‘ sporting element’’ 
among the Harvard students. Aside from 
its inherent indecency, it helps to lend 
color to the accusation which earnest, al- 
though perhaps ill-informed, thinkers have 
been making that the admiration excited 
by the game of football is very near akin 
to that which is awakened by the brutality. 
of the prize ring. 
5 Sere LA! 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


The portrait on our cover page of this 
issue is that of one of the foremost of Brit- - 
ish theologians, whose fame and influence 
have been steadily increasing for the last 
twenty years. Andrew Martin Fairbairn is 
a thorough Scotchman in character, temper 
and pride in his native land. He was born 
near Edinburgh fifty-six years ago, and 
graduated at the university of that famous 
city in 1860. For twelve years from 1861 
le was pastor of a small parish in Bathgate, 
Scotland, though studying theology, mean- 
while, during the greater part of two years 
in Berlin, Germany. His unusual abilities 
were recognized some years before he was 
called to the larger field in Aberdeen in 
1872, but his theological soundness was ques- 
tioned by some of his brethren. During 
those twelve quiet years he formed his hab- 
its of study and shaped his system of the- 
ology, and he looks back with satisfaction 
to the period in which he was left undis- 
turbed to work out his plans, though prob- 
ably the time did not pass without impatient 
hours. 

In 1877 he became principal of Airdale 
College, and from there he went to Oxford in 
1886 to take the office of principal of Mans- 
field College, a Congregational theological 
seminary and one of the colleges of Oxford 
University. Thefounding of Mansfield Col- 
lege was a marked new departure in con- 
nection with the staid old university, but no 
name is more widely known in connection 
with Oxford than that of Dr. Fairbairn. No 
man has done more than he, in modern times, 
to restore our Lord Jesus Christ to His right- 
ful place in the religious thought and homage 
of the Christian church. Ilis studies in the 
philosophy of religion and history have all 
pointed in that direction, and the sum of 
the wisdom of the many volumes he has 
published is gathered into his recent work, 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 
which is one of the most remarkable of 
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the volumes of recent years on theological 
topics, 

Dr, Fairbairn has several times visited 
this country. He has spent two seasons at 
Chautauqua, giving courses of lectures. In 
1892 he was a lecturer to the Yale Divinity 
School on the Lyman Beecher foundation, 
which was filled the preceding year by the 
eminent Scotchman, Dr. Stalker, and last 
year by Rev. R. F. Horton of London. We 
know no man who speaks, without notes, 
with more precision and comprehensiveness 
than Dr. Fairbairn on abstruse, philosoph- 
ical subjects, bringing them within the com- 
prehension of the ordinary hearer. His ser- 
mons are simple and profound, clear and 
convincing. Excellent examples of them 
are to be found in his recent volume Christ 
in the Centuries. No man in England to- 
day is more thoroughly representative of 
English Congregationalism than he, 

Principal Fairbairn has always desired to 
make available to his brethren in the min- 
istry the methods and results of modern 
scholarship, and to that end he conceived 
and carried out successfully, two years ago, 
the plan of holding at Oxford a Summer 
School of Theology. We are glad to an- 
nounce that a second session is to be held 
next summer from July 16 to July 28. The 
list of lecturers includes the most eminent 
teachers in the realm. Among them are: 
Rev. Drs. George Adam Smith, T. K. Cheyne, 
W. Sanday, H. E. Ryle, A. B. Bruce and 
D. W. Simon. The course of instruction is 
adapted to meet the wants of men whose 
busy pastoral life has made it difficult for 
them to keep pace with the later inquiries 
and discussions in the field of theology in 
its various branches. Doubtless this rare 
opportunity of study and of contact with 
stimulating minds will appeal to many min- 
isters on this side the water, and those who | 
can attend the gathering will be richly re- 
paid. To Dr. G. A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church in this city is paid the compliment 
of being invited to preach in Mansfield 
Chapel during the session. The central 
figure of the school, of course, will be this 
year, as in 1892, Dr. Fairbairn himself. 


INHARMONIOUS WORSHIP. 


We present to our readers this week a 
discussion of the subject of church music 
as seen from many points of view. ‘We are 
constrained to add to this discussion some 
convictions of our own, and some testimony 
of facts of which we are cognizant. 

We suppose no one will deny that the 
chief object of music in church, like the 
object of prayer, is to stimulate and give 
expression to the worshiper’s communion 
with God. Unless those who lead in this 
part of public worship themselves habitu- 
ally seek and enjoy conscious communion 
with God, is it likely that the congregation 
will be aided by them to such communion? 

First of all, then, we pay honest tributes 
of respect to the choir leaders, organists 
and singers who are themselves genuine 
worshipers, who accept their positions as a 
sacred trust, akin to that of the minister, 
and who measure their success by the de- 
gree in which they find themselves rising, 
with the congregation, into closer fellow- 
ship with God and a more exalted concep- 
tion of Hischaracter. There are many such, 
They study and plan and sing with earnest 
_ prayer that their’service may be blessed to 
the spiritual welfare of the people with 
whom they unite in worship. They seek to 
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excel in music as an art, that their art may 
do most acceptable work for God. The in- 
terests of the church which employs them 
are dear to them. ‘They enter into genuine 
partnership with it and its pastor in its busi- 
ness of saying souls, in comforting, inspir- 
ing and edifying their fellow-disciples of 
Christ. 

But there is a class of professional leaders 
in public worship who have no such interest. 
They are uot in sympathy with the aims of 
the church. Their aspirations are musical 
but not devotional. They regard their part 
in the service as independent of the remain- 
der, which is to them of small account. 
They sing to that part of the congregation 
who can appreciate their artistic efforts, 
and look with contempt, not always con- 
cealed, on those who fail to discriminate be- 
tween their efforts and the singing of ama- 
teurs in the audience. We do not say that 
these persons sing only for pay. Many of 
them have great devotion to the art of music, 
but it is entirely foreign to a devotion to 
God. 

This professionalism in divine worship in 
many churches amounts to a tyranny. It 
dictates to the minister—at least it disci- 
plines him if he ventures to insist on hymns 
or tunes which the choir does not approve. 
It sets the limit to the time he may pray 
and preach, with requests that are little 
short of demands, It makes the congrega- 
tion understand that if they do not approve 
of the music it is because they ack the 
taste or the education to be c’mpetent 
judges. 

In various ways many churches foster 
this professionalism which chokes their very 
life. They seek elsewhere than among their 
own membership for their leading singers. 
They are as averse to encouraging an ap- 
prenticeship among their own children for 
what should be a sacred office in serving the 
church as are trades unions. They choose 
music committees whose standards are 
purely professional. They do not inquire 
into the religious character of those whom 
they employ to do their singing for them. 
They judge merely by the singer’s voice 
whether or not he can lead them upward to 
God. 

Often the mechanical arrangements for the 
choir are ingeniously contrived to spoil the 
good effects of those parts of the service not 
under its control. Its members are care- 
fully screened from the observation of the 
people. Sometimes they sit behind the 
minister, where their loud whispers and 
turning of leaves disturb his devotional 
spirit in prayer and break the force of his 
appeal inthe sermon. In other places they 
are seated under his eye, screened from all 
others, where their utter indifference to his 
message and their efforts to amuse one an- 
other chill his fervor and distract his atten- 
tion. Notseldom ministers on exchange or 
acting as supplies are subject to annoyances 
of this sort, which no member of the church 
would allow to be inflicted on a guest in his 
own house, but which the whole congrega- 
tion regard with indifference when a minis- 
ter is officiating as their guest in the house 
of God. 

These things of which we have spoken 
are based on facts. Weare able to furnish 
illustrations for all the conditions we have 
criticised. Our attention has been called 
to them by many ministers and laymen. 
This odious professionalism is increasing 
among our churches. It creates discords 
which destroy reverence, vitiate instruction 
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and grieve the Holy Spirit. ‘It would be 
better for the spiritual life of the churches 
that their organs should be silent and that 
no imported voice should be heard in them, 
than that these professional notes should 
continue to jar all the chords which they 
cannot silence. 


THE LOTTERY STILL WITH US. 


After a great fight. the Jottery was finally 
driven out of Louisiana. As the time ap- 
proached when its charter was to expire, 
and renewal became more doubtful, its 
managers tried desperately to gain a foot- 
hold in other States. They almost suc- 
ceeded in North Dakota. When State Legis- 
latures, under pressure of public opinion, 
refused their bribes, they turned to the 
Uawaiian islands. The queen accepted their 
bribe and, had it not been for the revolution 
which quickly followed, the lottery would 
have intrenched itself there. Its next re- 
sort was announced as Honduras, But its 
shrewd and.unscrupulous managers never 
meant to abandon the United States. An 
apparently harmless amendment to the law 


-against lotteries was last year introduced 


into the Legislature of Florida and passed. 
When the lottery withdrew from New 
Orleans, Jan. 1, 1894, while it nominally 
moved to Honduras it really settled at Port 
Tampa, Fla. There it receives the money 
for its tickets, brought by express com- 
panies. From there, by the same compa- 
nies, it distributes its circulars, tickets and 
prizes. It is having a steamship built on 
which, while at sea, its drawings are to be 
made, and when that is finished its business 
will be entirely complete, for the Florida 
law, as amended, operates only against lot- 
teries drawn in that State. 

So far, then, the great battle waged in 
this country against this infamous business 
is a failure, except that it is forbidden the 
use of the United States mails. It con- 
tinues to impoverish and demoralize the 
people. By fostering the spirit of gambling 
it has been one important factor in bringing 
on the hard times. It tramples on law. 
It tampers with legislators. It promotes 
thievery. By delusive promises it robs igno- 
rant people of their hard earnings. It ruins 
youth. 

Can the lottery be suppressed? The fight 
which closed the mails against it and which 
drove it from Louisiana made it evident 
that public sentiment is strongly opposed to 
it. That needs simply to be again aroused 
and wisely led. But it encounters a com- 
pany of able and unscrupulous men, to 
whom the chief prize of the lottery is cer- 
tain to fall at every drawing as long as it 
can be maintained. They will stop at no 
risk or rascality. With the wealth already 
drawn from the people they will buy the 
co-operation of legislatures, express compa- 
nies, railroads, newspapers, and other agen- 
cies necessary to advertise their scheme, and 
carry on their nefarious business. 

Only by active, persistent, united efforts 
of all patriotic citizens can this common 
enemy be driven from the country. The 
people of Florida are being aroused to drive 
out this evil, both by sentiments of patri- 
otism and fear, lest the blight of such a 
curse may keep away from the State those 
on whom its prosperity largely depends. But 
they need, and they should have, the active 
support of every lover of righteousness and 
good government. The next important step 
for self-protection is to secure national leg- 
islation, making it a criminal offense for any 
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one to be connected with a lottery. We 
print in another column a petition to Con- 
gress which has received already the signa- 
tures of many representative men through- 
out the country. We invite our readers to 
cut out the petition, sign it and secure other 
signatures to it. If these are sent to this 
office they will be forwarded by us to a 
member of Congress. The danger which 
confronts this country in the lottery is a 
grave one, Every citizen ought to be inter- 
vested to overcome it. Itneeds the help of all. 


—> 


LESSONS FROM THE STORY OF 
STEPHEN. 


Martyrdom is the supreme proof of faith. 
It does not necessarily include death and 
many a one whose life is a prolonged mayr- 
trydom would welcome physical death as a 
release from suffering. It is not peculiar to 
Christianity. Many a pagan religion has 
had its genuine martyrs. But when we use 
the term it generally is understood to mean 
the surrender of life for the sake of truth, 
and the Christian martyrs certainly stand 
out pre-eminently in human history. Every 
true witness for the faith enters upon-the 
path which may lead to martyrdom and no 
one is a believer in the fullest sense of the 
word who has not something of the martyr 
spirit. That conception of religion which 
‘some now seem to hold, that it does not in- 
volve any serious self-sacrifice and involves 
merely the assent to certain doctrines and 
the living of an outwardly correct life, is 
a most dangerous misconception. Martyr- 
dom varies in its forms and in this age and 
in nations like our own it rarely means the 
actual loss of life. But its spirit and char- 
acter are the same always and everywhere, 

The experience of every true martyr is of 
universal interest and makes a universal ap- 
peal. The lessons of the last hours of Ste- 
phen are as fruitful now as they were to the 
early Christians. We of today, as truly as 
any of our predecessors, need to be reminded 
that the good on earth must expect hostil- 
ity, that this enmity may be conscientious, 
prejudiced and bitter, that it may be organ- 
ized and unscrupulous, and that it may 
not stick at mean and false accusations. 
We, too, need to be assured that true faith 
can sustain its possessor in the direst peril, 
can impart calmness and peace of mind, and 
can even prompt sincere forgiveness of cruel 
injury, and that the Holy Spirit’s aid is 
ready and sufficient. Appreciating these 
truths the humblest may become a hero, 
and by his patient continuance in well- 
doing, dying daily, in a real sense, in the 
surrender of whateveris beautiful and bene- 
ficial in external life for the sake of being 
faithful to God and duty, may gain and ex- 
ert a blessed influence over others which he 
could secure in no other manner and the 
value of which in God’s sight only the last 
great day will make evident. ; 

Martyrs find imitators. Their patient 
courage extorts respect and admiration. 
The fruit of their lives often ripens slowly 
but it continues to ripen eternally. Many 
who have suffered hardship loyally for 
Christ’s sake, and have supposed themselves 
almost unheeded, probably will be as much 
astonished as delighted in the end to per- 
ceive how they have helped others after 
them, in an ever widening circle of influ- 
ence, to endure martyrdom heroically. 
There is great cheer in this thought. 


ee  ——————— 


\~What an exceedingly practical business 
woman she was who took steps to discharge 
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one of her employés who had a bank account 
and put in her place an ‘f unemployed”’ young 
woman because she was penniless! 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The popular verdict upon the administra- 
tion’s Hawaiian policy is not reflected in 
the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives, which, on the 7th, by a vote of 177 to 
seventy-five, condemned the acts of Minister 
Stevens in January, 1893, and then, with an 
inconsistency that is ludicrous, approved 
“the principle announced by the President 
of the United States that interference with 
the domestic affairs of an independent na- 
tion is contrary to the spirit of American 
institutions.’’ If this is not a rebuke to 
Mr. Cleveland, then what is it, for the acts 
which are alleged against Mr. Stevens are 
trifling compared with the duplicity and 
insolence of Mr. Willis acting uader or- 
ders from Mr. Cleveland. The Senate com- 
mittee has finished its investigation, and 
if reports from Washington are authentic 
the committee will not be able to agree 
upon areport. In Hawaii the state of feel- 
ing is intense. Asa result of the refusal of 
Mr. Willis and the British minister to par- 
ticipate in the festivities and celebration of 
Abrogation Day the feeling against them 
has hardened into contempt and social ostra- 
cism. 


The publication of the proposal of Mrs. 
Dominis to Mr. Willis to decapitate or exile 
the revolutionary leaders and their families 
stirred [Ionolulu as few incidents of the con- 
troversy have. Royalists hastened to con- 
demn and repudiate her, and any: hope she 
may have retained respecting restoration 
would now seem to have vanished were it 
not for the peculiar attitude of the United 
States and British ministers, which continues 
to be one of hostility to the provisional gov- 
ernment, despite the latter’s recognition by 
us and its creditable record. The perils that 
beset the new government, however, are not 
solely foreign. Radical differences of opin- 
ion between the planters and the merchants 
and professional men are already apparent. 
Restriction or encouragement of foreign la- 
borers is the live question in Hawaii today, 
and to skillfully steer the craft of state so as 
to satisfy both wings of its supporters is the 
grave problem President Dole and his asso- 
ciates have to solve. 


The repeal of the law which gave the 
Federal authorities supervision—in certain 
contingencies—of elections of Federal offi- 
cials was accomplished last week by the 
vote of the Senate and the prompt signature 
of President Cleveland. Thus is a pledge of 
the last Democratic national convention re- 
deemed, and the last Federal barrier be- 
tween the intimidated voter and the intim- 
idating politician in many of our States and 
cities removed. It must be acknowledged 
that neither the debate in Congress nor the 
discussion in the press has revealed that 
degree of interest in the question or that 
partisan or sectional passion which a similar 
proposition would have aroused ten years 
ago, not to say twenty. Viewed solely as a 
question of method the repeal does not seem 
to confirm the theory that our national ten- 
dency is centripetal or for the development 
of the nation at the expense of the State. 
New York State, in the presence of such 
frauds as were practiced in Gravesend, 
Troy and New York City last fall, must 
hereafter defend and purge herself. South 
Carolina and her sister States can continue 
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if they will to disenfranchise the negro, 
but justice demands that if they do they 
also, at least, cease to count him as a factor 
in the computation of their representation 
in Congress. Senator Palmer of Illinois is 
quoted as saying that the repeal of this 
law means the rending of ‘‘ the solid South”’ 
and a new alignment, wherein the negro 
will be courted and his vote counted, since 
the new divisions will be along industrial 
and financial and not racial lines. We shall 
see. Events in South Carolina and Alabama 
during the past months hint that way. 


The Senate refuses to give hearings to 
persons interested in amending or changing 
the Wilson bill as it came from the House, 
and the whole question has been referred to 
a sub-committee, which is expected to re- 
port promptly a bill radically different from 
the legislation of the House. Whether such 
a report will represent the interests of cer- 
tain industries that have more power in the 
Senate than in the House, or whether it will 
be an administration measure, is problem- 
atical, the odds being in favor of the first 
contention, for, notwithstanding the way in 
which patronage is being doled out just 
now, the Senate is disposed to resent the 
domination of the executive, and will prob- 
ably show it by rejecting Mr. Peckham’s 
nomination. Mississippi, in electing a new 
senator, has chosen A. J. McLaurin, an em- 
inent criminal lawyer, whose views, if re- 
ported correctly, are not likely to accord 
with those of Mr. Cleveland. 


The debate in the House on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Bland to coin the seigniorage 
will close this week, and upon the vote of 
the House depends much of the future of 
the Democratic party. If any disposition is 
shown to make further concessions to the 
Populist element, and add barefaced dis- 
honesty to the class legislation already 
passed, then, whether or not defeated by the 
non-concurrence of the Senate or a Presi- 
dential veto, the burden of odium to be 
borne will be greater than any party can 
carry and survive. Mr. Bland’s proposition 
is one of arrant fraud. It contemplates the 
return to fiat money, the increase of a form 
of money that will not circulate, and pro- 
poses to add still further burdens of obliga- 
tion to be borne by a gold reserve already 
far to small to satisfy safe financiering. And 
yet such is the record of the past and the 
present composition of the House and Sen- 
ate that we shall not be surprised if Mr. 
Bland’s bill passes, though we do not be- 
lieve it will become a law. 


It is most gratifying to see how the 
meshes of evidence are gathering around 
Boss McKane of Gravesend and his satel- 
lites. The trial, which has lasted two 
weeks, bas demonstrated the ability of the 
defendant and his followers, subpcened as 
witnesses, to lie, but also has clearly re- 
vealed their helplessness when confronted 
by an impartial judge and fearless, pene- 
trating investigators like the attorneys for 
the State, Messrs. Sheperd and Tracy. De- 
fiance has given place to humility. Self- 
condemned as a perjurer, the defendant no 
longer is the haughty lord of a Long Island 
province, but is a frightened victim await- 
ing with fear the punishment of an outraged 
public. That his own confessions have 
helped to condemn him does not alter the 
fact that he has been relentlessly, ably pros- 
ecuted by the State. The very prospect of 
his conviction is an occasion for joy. Brook- 
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lyn, also, has reason to be happy over the 
way in which the new municipal broom is 
sweeping out of office the overpaid, under- 
worked officials for whom snug berths were 
made by the ring. Not only have large 
sums been saved already, but the dismissals 
have served as a tonic to those who are 
retained, showing them that they must give 
the city, just as they would any other em- 
ployer, an equivalent in service for the 
salaries received. 


The judicial machinery in the metropolis 
is actually turning out verdicts against Tam- 
many men. Two inspectors of elections 
have been found guilty of outrageous fraud 
at the fall elections, the February grand 
jury has found indictments against men 
guilty of blackmailing keepers of houses of 
ill fame, and at last the Senate investigating 
committee, Dr. Parkhurst and the commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
reformers seem to have come to an agree- 
ment that presages a prolonged, thorough 
investigation of the police department, 
which, by the way, announces its eagerness 
to be investigated and has selected De- 
lancey Nicoll as its attorney. Yet another 
evidence of healthy life in New York State 
is the revolt against Thomas C. Platt 
amorg the Republicans and the sharp but 
true criticisms of him and his faction that 
have been made during the past week by 
the best men and journals of the party 
throughout the State. His strongest ally is 
the Tribune, which, sad to say, seems to be 
influenced by the political ambition of its 
owner. An end to Platt’s domination had 
to come some day, if ever the State or 
city were to have decent legislators, and the 
sooner he is dethroned the better. It may 
result in temporary disadvantage to the 
party, but the permanent results cannot but 
be good. 


It was far better. for the Kearsarge that 
she should die in the service rather than 
rot away in some home navy yard or be 
sold as old iron and wood. Thousands who 
had never heard of or had forgotten her 
fight with and victory over the Alabama 
have been thrilled by the story as it has 
been told in the daily press. Roncador Reef 
in the Caribbean Sea is where her shattered 
hull lies now, but her name is ensbrined in 
many hearts, as are the memories of her 
gallant crew that fought off Cherbourg, 
France, in June, 1864, and won the great 
victory which re-taught the nations that 
the Yankees could fight on sea as well as 
on land. 


Mr. Gladstone has returned to London 
and is prepared to advise and lead in the 
fight which opened this week—in and out 
of Parliament. Feeling against the House 
of Lords is crystallizing so rapidly and 
generally that it would not be surris- 
ing to find the question of home rule 
temporarily, if not permanently, set aside 
for that of the abolition of the upper house. 
The lords have so amended and mangled 
the employers’ liability and parish council 
bills that the ministry cannot accept them, 
and a direct, square conflict between the 
* people and the peers is imminent, with a 
dissolution of Parliament probable and an 
appeal to the people. Professor Bryce is 
not an extremist and he says: ‘‘ If the House 
of Lords will force the conflict, we must 
clear away the bar on which so many ves- 
sels, freighted with useful legislation, have 
been wrecked.’’ English financiers and 
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merchants have reason to be alarmed at the 
trade statistics for 1893, which indicate a 
striking decrease in exports and imports, 
and just now the grave situation in India is 
carrying its threats to British interests at 
home and throughout the colonies. It has 
been an expensive lesson to learn, but it 
must be evident now that a fiscal policy for 
India cannot be safely based on tenets that 
have worked advantageously for England. 
The bottom having fallen out of the Indian 
silver market, we, as well as Mexico, South 
America and the Orient, are affected, and 
the end is not yet. 

The ratification of a reciprocal treaty of 
commerce between Russia and Germany, 
together with Emperor William’s fulsome 
words of praise for.the czar at a recent 
state banquet, though it displeases the 
agrarian party in Germany and makes 
France question whether Russia has not 
been toying with her, does give great satis- 
faction to the rest of Europe because of its 
political significance. It is a decided vic- 
tory for William of Germany, in that Russia 
has been won as a commercial, and probably 
political, ally, it gives to the Russian agri- 
culturist and the German manufacturer that 
which is mutually advantageous, and it in- 
sures the peace of Europe for a longer time 
than was anticipated a month ago. The 
French in Timbuctoo have suffered severe 
temporary reverses. In Liberia they con- 
tinue to encroach upon the territory of our 
African protégé. Spain, not receiving from 
the Sultan of Morocco the indemnity prom- 
ised, has resumed threatening operations. 
In Turkey the government’s treatment of 
Armenians who have been naturalized in 
this country and returned.:to Turkey on 
business or. to visit kinsfolk, only to be ar- 
rested and shamefully abused, has, it is said, 
compelled our minister to serve notice upon 
‘the Porte that if such a course is persisted 
in he will summon an ironclad and have re- 
course to force. This is scarcely probable, 
though possible, as from many sources the 
tales of Turkish severity are substantiated. 


<a 


IN BRIEF. 


The Boston Transcript and Herald, in de- 
scribing the installation of Rev. Dr. W. V. W. 
Davis at Pittsfield, make him sixty-three years 
old. This attributes to him about a score of 
years more of wisdom than he dares to claim. 


It seems that there is a mission for newspaper 
“cuts” after all. Inseveral instances recently 
criminals have been recognized and traced by 
their pictures, which the daily press scattered 
throughout the land. Newspapers will, per- 
haps, establish a rogues’ gallery of their own. 


An eminent financier estimates the loss al- 
ready suffered in the business depression of 
the last few months at over one billion of 
dollars. Is it not time to lay up more treas- 
ures where neither moth nor rust corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal? 


The Y. P. S.C. E. prayer meeting topic for 
next week is, ‘‘ For What Does Our Denomina- 
tion Stand?” The exposition of this topic from 
the point of view of Congregationalism ap- 
peared in our last week’s issue, and by request 
has been reprinted as a little leaflet, which 
can be had singly or by the quantity on appli- 
cation at this office. 


Gen. O. O. Howard succeeds Rey. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler as president of the National Temper- 
ance Society. Both are brave warriors who 
have fought many battles and won great vic- 
tories in widely different fields, but under the 
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same Commander.. The army general is in 
the line of succession to the Christian minis- 
ter. May they both have yet many years of 
active service! 


The Omaha World Herald quotes the Congre- 
gationalist as saying of the Hawaiian Islands, 
‘‘ The missionaries themselves and their luxu- 
rious abodes are objects of derision to the 
natives,” and adds, ‘It is the exact truth.” 
The Omaha paper will be an object of derision 
to the natives of this country who read the 
Congregationalist, and the one missionary in 
the Hawaiian Islands will, perhaps, regret 
that his “luxurious abodes” are only castles 
in Spain. 

Notice on page 236 A Pastor’s Suggestions 
with reference to the prayer meeting topic for 
Feb. 18. This opening up of the subject from 
the point of view of the leader of the meeting 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but simply 
to set the wheels of thought in motion, to the 
end that the laymen may participate freely and 
promptly. If other pastors care to furnish 
from time to time hints of this character we 
shall doubtless be glad to use them. To in- 
sure insertion they should reach this office 
ten days in advance of the date of the topic. 


National or municipal legislators—as they 
average—are hardly competent to decide ques- 
tions of art or taste. Mr. St. Gaudens is a 
sculptor of rare ability, and withal a man who 
knows the line which divides the vulgar 
from the artistic, the indecent from the decent. 
The spectacle recently witnessed in Washing- 
ton, and now under way in Boston, is humil- 
iating to the nation and the city. Nudity is 
not of necessity immodest. If the city fathers 
wish to do a bit of reform in this direction, 
let them suppress indecent posters on the bill 
boards, indecent books and periodicals on the 
newsstands, 


The widely advertised parade of the unem- 
ployed in Boston took place on Tuesday of last 
week, preceded by a meeting near the Soldiers’ 
Monument on the Common. The make-up of 
the crowd was striking. Fully one-half were 
Italians, the Jews coming next in point of num- 
bers. The native-born Americans constituted 
only asmali minority. The speeches were not 
specially inflammatory and the crowd, on the 
whole, was an orderly one. Another factor 
seems to have come into the immigration _ 
question. Foreigners and children of foreign 
born parents thus far constitute the larger 
part of our criminal and pauper classes. Now 
they are found to predominate in the unem- 
ployed class, who are demanding municipal 
aid and relief. : 


Twenty-one years at the helm of the City 
Missionary Society of Boston is an honor- 
able record for any man. Rey. D. W. Wal- 
dron, who the first of this month completed 
his twenty-first year of service in this ca- 
pacity, is entitled to all the congratulations 
which would have been heaped upon him had 
not his modesty forbidden him to announce 
the occasion in advance. The number of 
miles he has walked in this period may be 
conjectured from the fact that he has person- 
ally paid 25,294 visits upon the poor, and the 
number of times that he has opened his mouth 
in praise, prayer or exhortation from the fact 
that he has conducted no less than 6,852 meet- 
ings. Now that he has reached the years of 
discretion we shall expect to see his useful- 
ness doubled. 


That must have been an interesting episode 
in the Old South Church, Boston, last week at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society—the first one held within the last 
twenty years. Bishop Potter pleaded for help 
to send negroes back to Africa, because they. 
cannot in this country rise to the highest po- 
sitions, since the whites are determined to be 
the dominant race. At the conclusion of his ad- 
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dress a negro rose in the audience and protested 
against the assumption that his race could 
not maintain their manhood in this country 
and rise to as high positions as white people. 
It is probable that most intelligent colored 
American citizens believe that the highest po- 
sitions in Africa are not to be preferred to 
such positions as they have already attained 
in this their native country. At least we do 
not hear of those who have gained moderate 
success here emigrating in considerable num- 
bers to Liberia. 


The reports of benevolent societies in all 
denominations show a greut falling off of con- 
tributions. We are not suffering more than 
other denominations, or even as much as sey- 
eral of them, but the H. M. S. is $130,000 in 
debt and A. M. A. $73,000, while the American 
Board, in the five months ending Jan. 31, had 
a loss of $33,930 in regular receipts, the bulk 
of which, however, was due to a decrease in 
legacies. All things considered, the situation 
has its mitigating aspects, for if it were pos- 
sible to bring together the figures showing all 
the contributions to the missionary cause the 
falling off would be much less than appears 
at present. For this year the missionaries 
themselves are making contributions far be- 
yond their fair proportion, and, if these are 
not altogether voluntary, they are, at least, 
made with a greater love to the work than 
ever before, and the knowledge of the way 
and the spirit in which they are given ought 
to stir our churches to renewed faith and self- 
sacrifice. 


The Evening Post is still throwing mud at 
those who have failed to indorse the admin- 
istration’s Hawaiian policy. It believes that 
“every man of high standing in the forum of 
either law or morals, and not in politics, who 
has spoken on this matter at all has spoken 
against the provisional government and its 
aiders and abettors in this country.’ There 
is abundant proof that the editors of the 
Evening Post read last week’s Independent. 
In it such men as Rev. Drs. Judson Smith, 
Charles L. Thompson, R. S. MacArthur, H. L. 
Wayland, H. A. Stimson, Presidents Gates of 
Axherst and Schurman of Cornell either con- 
demn the present administration for its acts 
or express a hope that the provisional govern- 
ment may live. There are just two alterna- 
tives. Either the Post does not consider these 
men as possessed of any “‘high standing in 
the forum of either law or morals,” or itself 
is guilty of the ‘‘journalistic trickiness”’ 
with which it charges the Independent. Grant, 
for argument’s sake, that the Jndependent is 
guilty, is the Post guiltless? 


The musty, moth-eaten lie about “the fare- 
well appearance ” of a notorious prima donna 
once more appears in the advertisements of 
the secular press. What is the influence of 
such lying upon the soloist, her managers.and 
the public? This reference to a musician’s 
lack of ethical sensitiveness somehow sug- 
gests another query. Who authorized Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary of War Lamont 
to give permission to the West Point Military 
Band to invade Boston last Sunday and par- 
ticipate in ‘‘ monster band conclaves”’ in the 
afternoon and evening of that day? Or.are the 
claims of the managers of the Boston Theater 
that these officials did give them permission 
also lies? If they did not who did? There 
are not a few taxpayers who question the 
power as well as the wisdom of whoever did. 
The band, as we understand it, is paid to play 
at West Point, and the money comes originally 
from the taxpayers. ‘The band is not paid to 
junket about the country, or to make money 
for itself, much less for those who furnish 
‘amusements on Sunday. 


The hard times are taken advantage of to 
interest people in religion in various ways by 
Christian enterprises in Boston. In one mis- 
sion the unemployed who attend are first fed 
-and then invited to come to the altar for 
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prayers. It cannot be said that they are 
tempted there to express interest in their per- 
sonal religion by the hope of getting food. 
But in one church—not Congregational—it is 
the custom to gather in the poor to revival 
services and invite them to come forward and 
kveel at the altar. The names of those who 
profess conversicn are taken by an attendant 
and read to the audience. Each one, as his 
name is called, comes forward and is pre- 
sented with a nickel. The pastor explains to 
the audience that preference is given to those 
who profess conversion ‘* because we can trust 
a redeemed man.” If hunger could move 
Esau to sell his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, ought not the offer to lost sinners ofa 
restored birthright and pottage thrown in, to 
be effective? This gospel seems to be the 
offer of eternal life—with a nickel—to all who 
will receive it. - 


No more thorough study of the working of 
any law in other countries has ever been made 
by the authority of our national and State 
governments than that of the Norwegian 
liquor law. The exhaustive report of Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould, prepared after personal in- 
vestigation under the direction of the United 
States Labor Bureau, contains sufficient data 
to make any intelligent person familiar with 
the law and its operation. The Massachusetts 
commissioners appointed by Governor Rus- 
sell to investigate the Norwegian system of 
liquor selling were Hon. John Lowell, Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch and Rev. John Graham Brooks. 
They aftirm, after thorough investigation, that 
“the result of selling under the system has 
been that sales of alcohol have diminished,” 
and they ‘‘express the confident conviction 
that the evidence for this system, if fairly ver- 
ified, abundantly justifies in this common- 
wealth such experiment under the Norwegian 
method as might be tried with entire safety 
under a preliminary bill.’”’ The results of 
these investigations certainly warrant the 
Legislature in passing an act allowing any 
community, if by majority vote it shall decide 
to do so, to make a fair trial of the system. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON. 
The Theological Library. 

To students of ecclesiastical history and 
theology who are not aware of the rare 
opportunities offered by the General Theo- 
logical Library on Mt. Vernon Street a few 
facts concerning the institution may be of 
interest. Its object is to benefit all religious 
denominations and to promote among them 
Christian union. The character and man- 
agement of the library are unsectarian, and 
its advantages are open to students of all 
denominations. Any individual approved 
by the directors may become a member of 
the corporation by paying fifty dollars, or 
an annnal member for five dollars. Mem- 
bers may use the library at the rooms free 
of charge, and by paying three dollars 
yearly may draw out four volumes at a 
time, to be kept one or two months, ac- 
cording as they live within ten miles of Bos- 
ton or ata greater distance. Only one vol- 
ume of new books may be taken out. at once, 
to be kept one-half the regular time. Any 
church or other religious society may be- 
come a member, with the full and perpetual 
use of the library for its pastor or princi- 
pal, on the payment of $100. Seventy-five 
churches, most of them in this State, are 
thus allied with the institution. The dis- 
tance to which books may be taken is un- 
limited. ; 

So far as we know the General Theologi- 
eal Library is the only one of its kind in the 
world which offers membership to the pub- 
lic. At the start, in 1860, the corporation 
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owned not a book, but the average annual 
addition has been nearly seven hundred vol- 
umes. Now, with a total number of 16,012 
volumes and 21,513 periodicals, the library 
ranks as the fifteenth theological library in 
the country. The new books added to the 
library by gift and purchase are carefully 
selected, so that all shades of Christian be- 
lief may be fairly represented. They find 
their places in alcoves, devoted respectively 
to theology, ecclesiastical history, sermons, 
biography, commentaries, devotional books, 
etc. It is the hope of the corporation to 
possess at some time, a collection as com- 
plete as possible of all works on theology 
and religion. 

The present comparatively new location 
of the library, on Mt. Vernon Street, is for- 
tunately chosen. The rooms look out di- 
rectly on the grounds of the State House, 
while in another direction they command 
an extensive view across Boston Common. 
The main room, with a private apartment 
for conversation and writing, and a reading- 
room with a gallery on all sides offers ample 
accommodation. The tables in the reading- 
room are spread with nearly a hundred dif- 
ferent magazines and papers, representing 
twenty religious denominations. Some of 
these periodicals could probably be found in 
no other library open to the public. An- 
other interesting feature is the museum of 
objects illustrative of the Bible. Though 
small at present, this department is growing 
and already contains books, pictures and 
busts of rare value. 

The use of the library during the past 
year has been the greatest in its history, 
and many new members, both individuals 
and churches, have been added. The books. 
have circulated mostly in the northern New 
England States, but they have been con- 
sulted at the rooms by students from nearly 
all parts of the world. 


Another Noonday Rest. 

The Longfellow Noonday Rest, just started 
on Pearl Street, provides a quiet retreat, 
where lunch is served and where a restful 
noon hour may be spent by working girls, 
who are closely confined during the rest of 
the-day in the neighboring shops and stores. 
A small force of paid help is in attendance, 
and usually a number of voluntary helpers 
assist every day. The ‘“‘rest’”’ is run on the 
co-operative system, each girl paying ten 
cents weekly for the use of its privileges. 
A very moderate charge is made for lunch, 
the bill of fare being varied every week. 
The daily average number of girls who 
patronize the lunchroom is over 100 and is 
on the increase. The Longfellow Noonday 
Rest is not connected in any way with the 
Bedford Street Rest. 


Employment for Willing Hands. 

In the comfortable and cheerful looking 
rooms at 57 Bedford Street work has been 
furnished since Christmas for the unem- 
ployed women, and for three weeks to the 
unemployed men, of the city. Every day at 
8 A. m. 500 women are set to work on the 
first floor of the building, making quilts and 
braided mats for eight hours a day. Half 
an hour later over 200 men begin braiding 
mats in the basement and continue for eight 
hours. Applicants for work are received 
on the third floor and dated slips ‘‘ good for 
three days’ work’? are given to worthy 
cases. The laborersare a miscellaneous lot, 
especially the men, who represent a variety 
of occupations and nationalities. The wages 
are paid daily, eighty cents to the women 
and one dollar to the men. Im all 15,571 
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women and 1,113 men have received work 
at the rooms, and a total] of $13,256 has 
been paid to the women and $1,113 to the 
men. The products of the labor up to the 
present have been readily sold, quilts bring- 
ing from two to ten dollars and mats from 
five to fifty dollars. The use of the rooms 
with light and heat is given freely by the 
F. L. Ames estate, so that the actual ex- 
penses of the work are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The enterprise is under the direc- 
tion of a sub-committee of the city relief 
committee, which also oversees similar work 
at Berkeley Temple. 

A Local Census. 

While Dr. Hazen is laboring industriously 
to evolve the Congregational Year-Book of 
1894 from statistics arriving with more or 
less promptitude—less rather than more— 
from all sections of the country, Rev. D. W. 
Waldron has already gathered and digested 
the figures relating to the progress of our 
thirty-one Boston churches during the year 
just closed. It is gratifying that the ad- 
ditions on confession, 440, exceed the record 
for 1892 by 111. Of this number 273 came 
from the forty-four church, branch and mis- 
sion Sunday schools, the aggregate average 
attendance of which was 7,596, a decrease of 
399, while the collections amounted to $8,395, 
a gain of $360. The membership of these 
Sunday schools, Jan. 1, 1894, stood at 12,- 
090, a very slight decrease on Jan. 1, 1893. 
So far then as the numerical showing goes, 
Boston Congregationalism is just about hold- 
ing its own, though the record of additions 
by confession, while better than last year, is 
not particularly conducive to pride. The 
recruits in membership, it is to be remem- 
bered, come largely from the mission schools 
or churches like Berkeley Temple, which are 
doing a distinctively people’s work. ~@- 


FRO? THE INTERIOR. 
Ministers’ Meeting. —- , 

The ministers had a rare treat Monday 
morning. They listened first to Rev. Mr. 
Greig of Paris, Dr. McAll’s successor in 
mission work among the poor. It was grat- 
ifying to learn. that, notwithstanding the 
loss of laborers by death and removals, the 
work is as prosperous as ever, and that it is 
making itself felt asa leavening influence 
in society. Organizing no churches, it 
sends its converts to all the churches and 
contents itself with preaching to those 
whom it can sweep into its halls from the 
street and to whom it may have but a sin- 
gle chance to give the gospel. Through 
Sunday schools and the Christian Hndeavor 
Society Mr. Greig thinks there is a great 
future for French Protestantism. He is 
evidently well adapted to his place and sure 
to succeed init. His brief address touched 
all hearts. The regular address of the 
morning was by Dr. Dike on Divorce. -His 
address took a wider range than some had 
anticipated, showing, as it did, the various 
lines of work which the Divorce League has 
found it necessary to pursue. The league 
has pushed its work along various lines. It 
has sought to discover and classify all ascer- 
tainable facts as to the causes and prevalency 
_of divorce, and to secure through legislation 
the removal of objectionable laws from the 
statute-book. It has made a careful study 
of the family as the unit of society, as well 
as of sociological questions or the forces 
and structure of society. The information 
given was very valuable and a satisfactory 
evidence, if any were needed, of the great 
service which Dr. Dike and his associates 
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are rendering the country. He has been 
delivering a course of lectures on divorce 
in the Northwestern University at Evanston. 
Civic Federation. 

This federation has now obtained a char- 
ter and is organized for business. It will 
draw together into one powerful, central, 
non-political, non-sectarian body all the 
moral and philanthropic forces of the city. 
It will do all it can to introduce conscience 
into municipal affairs and thus become a 
mighty factor in city elections. It will seek 
to unite people of like sympathies and aims, 
who are striving together for the purifica- 
tion of society. Consolidating those scat- 
tered agencies, which while seeking the pub- 
lic good have little influence because they 
are scattered, it will make itself felt as 
a moral and uplifting social and political 
force in all that concerns the welfare of the 
city. The central council has 100 members. 
Branch ward organizations, it is expected, 
will be formed. If this federation accom- 
plishes anything, and the prospects are that 
it will, we shall owe the suggestion of it, at 
least, to Editor Stead, whom the papers are 
criticising almost unmercifully and without 
sufficient reason. 

Appeals for Money. 

The central committee of relief has issued 
another appeal for money. A little less 
than $44,000 have so far been received, leav- 
ing about $13,000 on hand. Several thou- 
sand men have been fed for many weeks, 
hundreds of married men have been em- 
ployed to clean the streets at the rate of 
fifty cents for five hours’ labor. Several 
hundred are receiving steady employment 
at one kind of work or another in the differ- 
ent wards. It is necessary, therefore, not 
only that the central treasury be replen- 
ished, but that contributions to the old and 
well-established charity organizations’ be 
kept up and greatly increased. Thus far 
the jewelers have pledged $15,000 to the 
work of relief, and have actually paid in 
about one-third of their subscription. The 
open winter has been favorable for the poor, 
but in spite of all that has been given and 
the mildness of the season people have suf- 
fered who never suffered before and who, 
we trust, will never be made to suffer again. 
Still if there are signs of reviving business 
they are so few as to afford no very hope- 
ful outlook for those who depend on their 
daily wages for their living. 

The Working [len’s Church Again. 

It is now asserted that all the trades 
unions here have united to form a church 
which shall have no creed or dogma of any 
kind, where there shall be no collections, 
no special assessments or taxes, no pews, 
no politics, no trades unionism—nothing 
but pure religion as it may be preached by 
the minister who serves them. The first 
service will be held Sunday, Feb. 11, in the 
afternoon, and will be conducted by Rev. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones, who rarely claims to 
be a Christian, although he is pastor of the 
Church of All Souls. It is significant that 
he should be the first to preach to the rep- 
resentatives of these trades unions. Steps 
are to be taken to erect a house of worship 
on the West Side, which shall serve as a 
club for working men as well as a place 
where they can hear the pure word of God. 
The Y.W.C. A. 

This Young Women’s Association has had 
for several years a vigorous life in Chicago. 
Through its central home and its four 
branches it has saved maay a young woman 
from suffering and mortification. It has 
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been recently asserted that the women 
among the poor have been better cared for 
than the men. The reason for this is said 
to be that those who dispense charity among 
them have been more thorough and sys-. 
tematic in the efforts to discover and re- 
move distress than the men. The Woman’s 
Club in the Atheneum Building has done 
most excellent service. The Hull House 
has been another center of relief activity, 
not so much in its actual gifts of food and 
work, though these have not been small, 
as by the stimulus.it has imparted to those 
who were discouraged. All in all there 
are thirty-four places in the city where 
women can obtain aid. 

The Employment of Women. 

The constitutionality of the law forbid- 
ding the employment of women more than: 
eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a 
week, in shops and factories is to be tested. 
An association of manufacturers has been 
formed for this purpose, one ground of their 
complaint being that the law discriminates 
against them, inasmuch as it allows women 
in stores or anywhere save in shops and fac- 
tories to work as many hours a day as they 
please, or as their employers demand. Ad- 
mitting that the law may not be wholly: 
wise in its present form, it would seem to 
be a step in the right direction, and one 
which the intelligence and humanity of the 
citizens of this great State will seek to im- 
prove rather than to set aside. 


Danger from High Buildings. 

‘A good deal has been said in the past con- 
cerning the weight of some of our high 
buildings. Rumors have been frequent, 
calling in question the safety of the Board 
of Trade, or the temple of commerce of the 
city.. This is a noble edifice in whose lofty 
tower, formerly surrounded with a crown 
of electric lights and ornamented with a 
magnificent clock, every one took pride, 
Over threé ‘hundred feet in hight, of stone, 
its weight has caused it to sink several 
inches and so to endanger the whole build- 
ing that the directors and members of the 
board have agreed to take down the tower 
and replace it by one more modest and of 
far lighter material. If these changes will 
save the building, those who do business 
within its walls will be glad, and others 
who have long looked with something of 
doubt on the tendency to-be content with 
nothing less than twelve and fourteen story 
office buildings, although these are only 
steel frames veneered with tile, as light as 
they can be made, will be less timid as to 
what might happen were the combined 
weight of these enormous structures to 
press too heavily on the rather uncertain 
foundation on which the city stands. 


The Illinois Training School. 

Excellent reports are continually received 
from the Illinois School of Agriculture and 
Manual Training for Boys, situated at Glen- 
wood, a few miles fromthe city. Plymouth 
Church, under the leadership of its pastor, 
Dr. Gunsaulus, has taken great interest in 
this school and contributed largely to its 
establishment and support. The school is 
sustained almost entirely by gifts from Cook 
County. During the five years of its exist- 
ence it has had more than 1,200 boys under 
instruction, many of whom are now occupy- 
ing positions of respectability and trust. 
At present the inmates number rather more 
than 200. They are sent thither by the 
courts as incorrigibles, but no one who has 
seen them at their work and exhibiting a 
spirit of loyalty to those who are set over 
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them can for a moment doubt the perma- 
nency of their rescue. The cottage system 
has been adopted. Thirty boys are assigned 
to acottage. Here they are under the care 
of a housemother, whom experience has 
fitted for her place. Five boys are put into 
a dormitory, each boy ina bed of his own. 
All meet in the evening in a large room for 
reading and pleasure. The cost of caring 
for these boys thus far has been about $100 
a year. The results have more than met 
the anticipations of the founders of the 
school. If only there could be more of 
them—schools for girls, too—how much bet- 
ter it would be than to support these same 
youths when a little older in Bridewells or 
State prisons as criminals against society. 
Is not the neglect of society to protect itself 
against the manufacture of criminals by ed- 
ucating its unfortunate children the main 
cause of the rapid increase of crime? 
Chicago, Feb. 10. FRANKLIN. 
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STREET SCENES IN OLD EDINBURGH. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN, 


By Old Edinburgh is meant that part of 
the city south of the Union Railway Station 
and, more particularly, that one of the series 
of ridges on which Edinburgh is built which 
extends ina right line from the Castle on 
the west to Holyrood on the east. Its main 
thoroughfare is known as the High Street. 
It is a favorite stamping ground of histori- 
eal, literary and religious antiquarians—the 
choicest spot in all Great Britain for them, 
with the possible exception of that part 
of London outlying Fleet Street and The 
Strand. 

To the ‘architectural connoisseur, the 
High Street is the most seductive quarter 
of Edinburgh. It has Holyrood Palace, 
the Castle, the Cathedral, Tron and Canon- 
gate Churches; sky-seraping, age-begrimed 
“lands”? (forerunners of the modern flat) ; 
numerous sidewalk-threatening dwellings, 
whose outer walls are adorned with coats 
of arms, Latin mottoes and Bible texts; 
and intricate, sunless wynds and closes. 
It is not of these time-stained. treasures 
—flotsam and jetsam cast up high and dry 
by the tide of humanity that for centu- 
ries has washed it—that I wish to speak, 
but of the tide itself, the tide now at its 
flood, human life as it is since wealth and 
aristocracy have bied away northward. 


The quarter is most thoroughly itself in 
the long summer twilight after work hours. 
The chances are that its dark, gray stones are 
then so enveloped in smoke and fog that the 
“lands”? appear black and topless—a solid 
precipitate from the eternal murk. Under 
this fog canopy and these woeful, fantastic 
trappings, marches and trips and crawls and 
staggers and struts a motley Scotch hu- 
manity—bare-legged members of the Castle 
garrison, in scarlet military coats and High- 


land kilts and caps; brawny, whitecapped 


New Haven fish wives, in petticoats but little 
longer than the soldiers’ kilts; tanned, bare- 
headed women of the quarter, returning on 
foot from a day’s weeding in the market 
gardens of thesuburbs. Childrenrun shriek- 
ing from a bath of dishwater hurled at them 
from a third story window with the anathe- 
mas of a vicious woman. Half a dozen sail- 
ors, who have strolled in from Leith, arm in 
arm, ogle pretty girls good-naturedly or hug 
them lustily at the entrance toa close. Two 
smugglers from the same. port buttonhole 
such passersby as they can trust and offer 
them bargains in contraband cigars. A 
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wandering comedian secures a little money 
and much applause and laughter, and a 
clever huckster sells salves and patent med- 
icines galore. Sandwich men move slowly 
in quartets, sextets and octets. Charity 
children in blue striped aprons and black 
dresses file along under strict surveillance, 
eyeing timorously and wistfully the squalid 
freedom of which they are deprived. A 
swearing, drunken woman, whose skirts are 
clutched by two little children, is being 
dragged home by a couple of burly police- 
men. 

Blind men hawk newspapers and shoe- 
strings with hoarse, comb-music voices or 
pose silently for charity. A band of bare- 
foot and hatless girls, each with a tiny 
shawl over head and shoulders, stroll up 
and down and around singing the songs 
they have learned at schoo}. An uncouth 
group from the country jabbers boisterous 
Gaelic, and an emaciated man and woman 
sing cracked duettos. 

There are heard, besides, the plaintive 
whistle of a flute, the squeak of a bagpipe, 
the drone of an accordion and the wheeze 
of a Punch and Judy show. Through this 
confusion of sights and sounds a ridic- 
ulously bedizened tourist—eyeglass, cane, 
fieldglass and baggy knickerbockers—dis- 
dainfully picks his way in the vain effort 
to see the ‘‘lions’’ without being rubbed 
against and besmirched by the “hogs.” 
This is the High Street of an ordinary 
evening. 

Of a morning its aspect is a trifle varied 
by the marketing in the open air of eggs 
and butter wrapped in rhubarb leaves, 
and of a Sunday it tries to assume an air 
of rigid Presbyterian propriety, but noth- 
ing greatly alters it. A pouring rain only 
streaks and bedraggles it and the bright 
sunlight only serves to reveal unsuspected 
details of squalor. The arrival of the Queen 
at the Union Station one evening made no 
perceptible impression on it. There was 
no cheering, and nobody paid any attention 
to the half-dozen dirty, crumpled flags that 
swung from its windows in royalty’s honor. 

The middle of the street close .by the 
Tron Church is the forum of the neighbor- 
hood. This little cpen has some of the 
characteristics of the French sidewalk café, 
the English working man’s club, the Scotch 
kirk and the American corner grocery. 
Uere, with an audience ready to hand, the 
street preacher paints flaming pictures of 
a material hell; conservatives and liberals 
haggle over party policies; a socialist de- 
nounces the social system that makes the 
scenes around him possible; the teetotaler 
utters a tale of aleoholic woes; the central 
figure of a group of pipe smokers reads the 
daily newspaper aloud; the women knit 
and take snuff and gossip. 

Most of the people have the bearing of 
natives, that is, they pace the High Street 
with a self-respecting, wonted air. Now 
and then, however, aspecimen of the shabby 
genteel slinks along an alleyway. or sidles 
into a public house. Poor fellow! he has 
risen from the court quarter over youder 
because his pocket ballast became too light, 
and scon he will gravitate down a slimy 
wynd to the Cowgate because his shamb- 
ling feet have grown so heavy. 

Of a Saturday night in summer the High 
Street presents a scene of bacchanalian rev- 
elry exceeding anything I have witnessed 
in any great city of Christendom, and that, 
too, though Edinburgh has only about 
950 000 inhabitants, From end to end is 
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one mad whirl of drunken mirth and mis- 
chief, in which the women play as promi- 
nent a partas the men. J was much amused 
one day to hear an Iowa prohibitionist on 
a visit to Edinburgh propose to blot out 
the drink curse from the city by unre- 
stricted female suffrage. Had his lodgings 
been on the High Street instead of Princes 
Street his solution of the problem would 
hardly have been so glib. 

The courts, wynds and closes off the High 
Street are narrow, dangerously steep and 
little frequented. There, owing to the com- 
parative quiet, shrews’ voices are incredibly 
shrill. Tiny cellar shops abound, though it 
must be a wonder to every one who sees 
them how their proprietors contrive to 
earn a living when the entire stock in trade 
would hardly keep from starvation a single 
one of the dead flies with which the moldy 
cakes and dirty bottles are besprinkled. 
Tkese passageways have a little less light, a 
few more stuffed window panes overhead, 
and under foot a few more malodorous 
fishes’ heads and slippery potato peelings 
than the thoroughfare. Except in these 
particulars they do. not differ materially 
from it. : 

I have spoken of the Cowgate as the final 
refuge of the Edinburgh ‘‘dead beat.’’ It 
is south of the High Street and runs parallel 
to it, how low down one hesitates to say. 
In the Cowgate babies lie fast asleep on the 
sidewalks at the mercy of the passers. 
Girls, who are themselves little more than 
children, nurse children of their own. Not 
only these but more experienced mothers 
hug and fondle their young with exuberant 
brute affection one minute and beat them 
mercilessly the next. 

Here the famous Edinburgh hospitals 
must find many of their patients. Deform- 
ity and disease appear on every hand. Bow- 
legged children are so common that they 
attract no attention. The entire business 
of the street seems to be done in rag shops, 
grog shops and pawn shops, and the atmos- 
phere is saturated with the odor of stale 
tobacco, spirits and beer. Numberless dirty 
dogs of no nameable color and yellow and 
black cats make one wonder how people 
ean keep dogs and cats who have so much 
ado to keep themselves. 

Edinburgh is only a provincial city and 
its misery is of a different sort from the 
misery of London. Here children rarely, 
if ever, grow to manhood and womanhood 
without seeing the green fields of the coun- 
try. The everlasting hills are round about 
to temper the miseries of poverty. In fact, 
some of the most wretched cross streets 
seem to run straight into the side of Ar- 
thur’s Seat, so near and mountain-like it is. 
Partly on this account and partly on account 
of the superior buoyancy of the national 
temperament there is a sprightliness about 
Scottish poverty that is entirely lacking in 
the poverty of England. 

It is a redeeming feature of poverty and 
its abodes to be almost invariably pictur- 
esque, but in listening to the rhapsodies of 
tourists over the picturesqueness of the old 
High Street of Edinburgh it should be 
borne in mind that its quaint ‘tlands’’ are 
veritable rookeries and that within them 
human beings are almost perforce making 
beasts of themselves. The municipal con- 
demnation and demolition of these ‘‘lands”’ 
would deprive a few tourist dilettanti of an 
esthetic pleasure and a few genre artists 
of an inspiration; humanity would be the 
gainer, notwithstanding. 
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Praising God in the Sanctuary. 


The Service of Worship Considered from Many Points of View. 


HOW TO IMPROVE CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


BY T. MARTIN TOWNE, CHICAGO. 


While it is true that every congregation 
continues the stereotyped form of singing 
three hymns each service, it is well known 
to those having the best opportunities of 
investigating the subject that for the last 
ten years or so there has been a decline in 
congregational singing. In Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings, and young people’s socie- 
ties especially, the singing is good, but ap- 
parently the young people do not feel en- 
tirely at home in the larger congregation. 
They sit with closed lips and seem to expect 
the preacher, the choir and the old people 
to go through with the outward forms of 
worship, while in their own meetings they 
feel at home and are glad to help make the 
meeting a success. 

Music in church has been shorn of much 
of its power because it has been utilized for 
so many things outside of its true realm, 
Its sanctified aroma has been vitiated until 
but a common odor remains to recommend 
it as a medium of worship. We have in- 
troduced singing for this, that and the other 
thing, until it has become common indeed. 
We sing to kill time, to fill a vacancy and to 
cover a noise. Wesing a brother down in 
prayer meeting with a spiritual hymn—shall 
I say with a prayerful spirit? We sing at 
the Lord’s Supper to permit the non-com- 
municants to leave the church. In fact, we 
sing whenever the Holy Spirit fails to move 
us to speak or pray. When we can do noth- 
ing else we start a hymn. Let us suppose 
we treat prayer in this way: ‘‘ While Doctor 
Proctor offers prayer the usual collection’ 
will be taken.’’ ‘Brother Jones will please 
Jead us in a short prayer to permit the jani- 
tor to poke the fire.’’ ‘‘ While I offer a few 
closing words of prayer, those not wishing 
to commune will please go quietly out.”’ 

What should be the character of the 
music we use? While music without words 
is potent in moving the heart, yet its lan- 
guage is obscure and cannot be interpreted 
in a strict manner. Even when set to a 
hymn it moves no two persons alike, there- 
fore it is very difficult to say what grade of 
music will prove to move the most. If all 
had the same musical perceptions; taste and 
education, and were on the same plane spir- 
itually and intellectually, it would be an 
easy matter. Fortunately, this is not so, 
or individuality would be lost. Music that 
carries one person to the highest, most 
rapturous emotions is nothing but a mass 
of discords to his neighbor. What pleases 
one is insipid to the other. Under such 
conditions we must compromise by intro- 
ducing music neither too difficult and eccle- 
siastical, nor too secular and characterless. 
Let it be melodious and harmonious, and 
at the same time be moderately easy to 
sing and comprehend. 

The mistake should not be made of intro- 
ducing in our worship secular music set to 
sacred words. Mere jingle cannot produce 
religious feeling, however sacred the hymn, 
unless it be in people from the lower walks 
of life. Too much of the music sung in 
church, in Sunday school and in young peo- 
ple’s societies meves only the physical part 
of our nature. It is sentimental and sensu- 


ous, rather than sacred and serious. Ad- 
mitting there are those who cannot be 
moved by a higher character of music than 
that which gives them a desire to mark 
time with the hand or foot, the question 
arises, Does it pay to degrade music in 
order that the lighter emotions in our 
natures be moved? I think not. I believe 
that the true basis of emotions that are 
useful in religious worship is thought. 
Choose music, then, of a grade that will 
appeal to the intellect and stir the heart, 
rather than that which appeals to the phys- 
ical and moves the feet. It is not claimed 
that sacred words set to jingle will accom- 
plish no good, but it is held that it is in 
spite of their being unequally yoked to- 
gether, not because they are made to go 
hand in hand. Let us have spiritual words 
wedded to spiritual music. 

Shall we have a choir? Yes, if we can 
have a good chorus choir, with a leader 
who has a good, strong voice and who favors 
congregational singing. A poor choir, or a 
good one with a chorister out of sympathy 
with such singing, is worse than none. 
Quartet choirs usually object to congrega- 
tional singing... They are usually good sing- 
ers themselves, striving for artistic, rather 
than spiritual, effect. A good precentor is 
far better than a poor choir or a good quar- 
tet. It is possible to have a quartet with 
one member who is a good precentor and 
who will sing the melody in the hymns. -In 
such a case it may be very satisfactory, but 
as arule the tenors and basses selected for 
quartets are not successful in leading con 
gregations. 

More care should be taken in the selection 
of hymns for congregational use. While it 
is advisable for the preacher to select hymns 
in harmony with his sermon, he ought to 
spare the congregation from singing more 
than an occasional hymn on a doctrinal sub- 
ject. Asarule such hymns are not adapted 
to song, The principles laid down in the 
moral law are grand, of course, but are 
more effective when uttered in common 
speech. Songs of praise, prayer and peni- 
tence, love and loyalty, cheerfulness, joy, 
hope and heaven, these aud kindred topics 
are the great themes with which to awaken 
the heart through sacred song. 

Again, the hymns should be more or less 
familiar. Introduce new hymns with great 
care. Much the same might be said regard- 
ing the tunes. If you wish to have silence 
rather than song, give out a new tune. 
Since singing schools have in a large meas- 
ure disappeared, most of the audience are 
obliged to sing by ear, consequently it takes 
them some time to learn a new piece. 
Tunes should be learned at the home circle 
and the prayer meeting, rather than in the 
public congregation. Occasional rehearsals 
of the congregation can be held in the 
church on some week day evening with 
great profit. They should be held in con- 
nection with achurch social. They can be 
made not only profitable but popular. 

In many cases there is a woeful lack of 
wisdom shown in the selecting of a chor- 
ister. {t goes without saying that he should 
be a good singer, but more than this he 
should be a good Christian—one who is 
pleased when the people are all singing. 
If you have a chorus choir, as far as practi- 


cable let it be composed of church mem- 
bers. What a beautiful sight it is to see 
a whole choir come down from their seats 
and, bowing to the altar, partake of the 
sacred elements at communion service! 
Such a spectacle promotes a good feeling 
between the choir and congregation. On 
the other hand, what a sad spectacle to 
see the leader at the close of the service go 
at once to the nearest high-toned saloon 
and slake his thirst with wine, beer or 
whisky! Good, pious people may shake 
their heads in doubt at the statement, but 
it is not overdrawn. Ihave known several 
noted singers who would get so thirsty dur- 
ing the sermon that they would leave the 
choir loft, go out at the back door, get a 
drink or two and get back just in time to 
lead the people in singing God’s praises in 
the last hymn. Is there any excuse for em- 
ploying such men? No; better a thousand 
times sing without a choir or leader.. 


MORE EDUCATION NEEDED. 


BY FRANK L. FORD, CLEVELAND, O. 


What Christian people need to have is a 
clearer perception of the ‘‘ office’’ of church 
music, getting thereby up toa plane where 
criticism of the choir need not be even 
thought of. To secure tbis desirable end, 
clergymen, choir leaders, organists and the 
religious papers must urge at every proper 
occasion more consideration and study of 
the matter upon the part of all Christians, 
Choir leaders, organists and singers must be 
brought to regard church music as a special 
branch of musical culture. They should be 
Christians and ought to have a good general 
education. If you ask the average choir 
leader what he strives for mainly, he will 
tell you, ‘‘ To please the congregation.”’ 

Let choir leaders study to stimulate the 
congregations to participation in the singing 
as an act of worship, and earnestly strive to 
have the anthems, solos and responses that 
are used in entire accord with the subject 
of the sermon, and they will very soon dis- 
cover that criticism grows vague and finally 
disappears. It will be better to have people 
attracted to a church -because its music 
makes them sing than for its artistic excel- 
lence. Not that I would belittle the value 
of artistic rendering of music. On the con- 
trary, it should be that in the highest sense. 
But not for a moment should it be forgotten 
that the music has no place in the church at 
all except it leads distinctly and positively 
to elevation of the devotional spirit in the 
congregation. 

Hymn and tune books are very far from 
what they should be for best helps to wor- 
ship. Most of them contain from two to 
three times as many hymns as can be of any 
use, It will probably be found better to 
have more tunes than hymns instead of the 
opposite. There ought to be a few easy 
anthems and chants in the book. Every 
church should own its own hymn-books and 
see before every service that pews are ade- 
quately supplied. When I have been asked, 
““What do you think is the best hymn and 
tune book?’’ I have generally replied, ‘‘It 
hasn’t been printed.’’ When it appears it 
will help to make all the people sing and 
incite to a more common participation in 
church worship. Pastors have not as much 
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musical knowledge as they wish they had. 
It is somewhat striking that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to so important a subject 
in theological schools. The Fourth Congre- 
gational Chureh of Hartford, Ct., has re- 
cently done a commendable thing in ordain- 
ing a director of church music. 

As a department of church work I believe 
music could be made an invaluable aid, not 
only as a means of spiritual elevation, but 
as well for a morally healthy culture, Lit- 
tle children in the primary department of 
our Sunday schools are sensitive to music. 
The greatest care should be exercised in 
training them to a proper regard for the 
purpose of music in worship. I have found 
them quick to learn good music. The older 
scholars in Sunday school are sometimes 
wofully inattentive to the singing, and care- 
lessly defeat, to a considerable degree, the 
influence which the Sunday school songs 
are meant to exert. 

If along the whole line, pastors, singers, 
deacons, trustees, music committees and all 
Christians begin to realize the full benefit 
which proper handling of the music will 
bring in our services and general work, the 
church will get a surprising uplift. The 
joy, comfort, and inspiration of the Chris- 
tian religion which find their best expres- 
sion in songs, will be deeper, broader and 
higher when the full import of those songs 
and their use are clearly understood and 
practiced. 


THE OONGREGATION’S PART. 


BY PROF. EH, B. STORY, SMITH COLLEGE. 


The interesting articles on church choirs 
and worship in the Congregationalist during 
the past year, together with the frequent 
items concerning the helpful use of music 
in church services, indicate an increasing 
regard for the divine art and a desire to 
make it available for the spiritual edifica- 
tion of church and congregation. The es- 
tablishment of a department of music and 
hymnology in theological seminaries, the 
organization of schools for church musi- 
cians, are other indications of the conscious 
need of improved theories and practice and 
especially of the proper preparation of those 
directly concerned as leaders of worship. 

While in our churches the congregation 
once a year throws the responsibility of 
selecting such leaders upon a music com- 
mittee, there remains for the entire year a 
duty, nay a privilege, for the congregation, 
namely, that of assisting in the improve- 
ment of the worship. Every experienced 
organist and choir master sees such oppor- 
tunities for help by the congregation and, 
if imbued with a proper regard for his 
position, covets such help. 

It may seem to many a rash statement 
that the organist has almost absolute con- 

' trol of the worship of the sanctuary, in that 
he can, if he chooses, nullify and destroy 
any impression for good made by prayer, 
praise or preaching, and that nothing but 
the Spirit of God can counteract the effects 
of his willful violation of sacred proprieties, 
but the organist understands the fact and 
knows bis power. 

The mere mention of the fact should be a 
cause for earnest reflection on the part of 
committees and lead to the selection of those 
leaders only who are in thorough sympathy 
with worship in general and with the spe- 
cial worship of each church. The time is 

_ approaching when it will seem as anomalous 
sand inconsistent to allow unconsecrated, 


non-Christian musicians in the choir gallery 
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as undeyout preachers in the pulpit. To 
prepare for that day is one of the privileges 
of the church. She may hasten such prep- 
aration in several ways. 

First, by encouraging more of the youth 
to engage in the study of music for the 
church. The ‘‘bodies”’ to be presented as 
a ‘‘reasonable service’’ have in them vari- 
ous powers for good, and the musical talent 
is one of the most potent. The ‘‘living sac- 
rifice’’ may be made in connection with the 
use of that talent, and the church may rea- 
sonably invite and expect her consecrated 
youth to develop their talent for the glory 
of God. She ought, however, to see that 
the burden of expense incurred in such de- 
velopment press not too heavily on the indi- 
vidual. A fair salary should be paid, not 
merely for services rendered, but in recog- 
nition of the labor and money expended in 
the preparation. Too many consecrated 
ones, anxious to improve their powers for 
public praise, are hindered by inability to 
pay for instruction. Words of appreciation 
from the church and congregation have 
great value and should supplement the 
more solid deeds of encouragement, 

Second, but, taking choirs as they are, 
the church may largely aid them in the im- 
provement of worship by acting on several 
principles. Sheis, consciously or otherwise, 
the example of good behavior in the sanc- 
tuary. Her attitude toward music reflects 
in large measure her thought concerning it. 
Conversation during tunes and anthems, 
unwillingness to engage in congregational 
singing, entrance during preludes, sending 
of notices to the pulpit, putting on of cloaks 
and oyershoes, these and many other little 
indications show a forgetfulness of the value 
of music or a low opinion of it as an inte- 
gral factor of worship. Much has been said 
of the frivolity of church choirs, but if the 
congregation could know itself as the choir 
sees it much of such criticism would doubt- 
less cease, 

Let the church, therefore, show a proper 
regard for the music (not the special per- 
formance of any given piece, but the music 
itself, like the prayer or the preaching) by 
entering heartily into all united song, by 
listening with receptive mood to all choir 
work, by punctual and quiet attendance on 
allinstrumentalnumbers. If possible, avoid 
criticism of the personal appearance or be- 
havior of choir members; rather be gener- 
ous with praise for consistent service and 
earnest effort. Remember the devotion of 
those who lend themselves, without salary, 
to be at rehearsals as well as at church serv- 
ices, think what better proportion of regu- 
lar attendance is noticeable in choir gallery 
than in pews, and be grateful for it. Re- 
member that the organist cannot control 
the weather, that half a dozen stormy re- 
hearsal nights mean decreased value in the 
Sunday music. Be charitable in judgment, 
Nobody can be so much troubled and dis- 
tressed in the matter as the organist. Speak 
of the devotional spirit underlying a per- 
formance of beautiful music more than of 
the music itself, of comfort and inspiration 
received more than of enjoyment. 

Let the lovers of the highest class of 
music be patient if a ‘‘ gospel tune”’ or a sim- 
ple anthem is sung—there are those in the 
congregation who are profited thereby; let 
the others also be equally patient if an ora- 
torio solo or chorus is performed. See that 
the choir is supplied with new music fre- 
quently. Remember that sermons are sel- 
dom heard more than once. 
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The church confesses and rejoices in her 
dependence upon prayer, and through the 
mouth of the pastor she seeks the favor of 
God upon societies for home and foreign 
missions, of Christian Endeavor, on all 
branches of church work. Does she ever 
frame a petition, audible or silent, for the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
those who lead in her worship? Few things 
have greater effect in increasing the de- 
votional spirit in choirs than such public 
acknowledgment of the close relation of 
choir and congregation. 

The writer’s happy experience of more 
than twelve years with one church and choir 
proves to his own satisfaction that a chorus 
choir of consecrated disciples may be of 
large help to the congregation. Free from 
envy, dispute and misbehavior, devoted in a 
special service to the common Master, it 
may happily effect the common worship 
because of the absolute sincerity of its 
offering. Beauty of voice, purity of tone, 
exquisite finish in style may not always be 
attainable, but the singers who can honestly 
sing of their love to Jesus and His kingdom 
are those whom the church needs and should 
covet, : 


<> 


A GOOD WORD FOR. THE QUARTET, 


BY JOHN A. GOULD, CHELSEA. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘ Would you, 
with your experience, have quartet singing 
in church?’’ I answer, ‘‘ Yes, most assur- 
edly, if there can be in addition a chorus 
and a large congregation to join heartily 
with a full organ in singing the glorious 
old hymns, ‘Come, Thou almighty King,’ 
‘Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,’ 
‘Joy to the world, the Lord is come,’ and 
scores of others that thrill the worshiper.” 

But there are some hymns not so well 
adapted to congregational singing, which 
require a peculiar rendering to give the 
greater effect. For this the quartet, prop- 
erly conducted, is the most effective. In 
the church where I worship a beautiful 
hymn by Whittier was given out, the other 
Sunday, to be sung by the quartet. The 
organist was careful, as all organists ought 
to_be, to have the organ full, subdued or 
silent, as the sentiment of the hymn re- 
quired. The churchly tune, ‘‘ Invitation,’’ 


‘by Wallace, was used and beautifully ren- 


dered. The first verse, 
We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown, 
was sung in a quiet way, with a moderate 


organ accompaniment, The second verse, 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee, 
was sung by the soprano, with one of the 
softest stops in the organ, in such tender, 
sympathetic tones that every word was 
heard and appreciated. The third verse, 


The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again, 
Was sung by the four voices, without the 
organ, not one word being lost. 
After a soft interlude, apparently in the 
distance, the organist accompanied softly 
the quartet in the fourth verse, 


Through Him the first fond prayers are said 
Our Jips of childhood frame; 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with His name, 


Which so deeply moved the people that all 
who could sing were ready to join with the 


full organ in singing the last verse, 
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O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.: 
At the close those thrilling scenes around 
the Mount of Olives and along the shores of 
Galilee seemed to live again in the minds of 
ihe people. Some of them committed the 
hymn to memory before they slept that 
night. A great many bymus can be used in 
a similar manner, that will not only inspire 
Christians, but secure the attention of many 
who may not be particularly interested in 
religious things. 

We want the quartet with the organ in 
the opening anthem of praise. We want the 
quartet without the organ in tbe chant, 
used as a response to the prayer. We want 
these different forms of musical expression 
to incite to grander congregational singing 
and to encourage the preacher in his efforts 
to enforce great truths. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING. 


BY REV. W. W, SLEEPER, BELOIT, WIS. 


The question is often asked, with more or 
less despair in the accent, ‘‘ What can be 
done to improve our congregational sing- 
ing?’’ There is encouragement in the fact 
that this questionis being raised. The great 
musical effert of the church in the recent 
past has been to produce more artistic re- 
sults in the choir gallery. Let the truth be 
recognized that the people have duties to 
perform in the sanctuary besides that of 
hearing and paying for what is heard, and 
more attention will be given to the cultiva- 
tion of congregational singing. 

No one denies the importance of singing 
as a prime factor in public worship, and 
probably all are agreed that theoretically 
the songs of praise and devotion should be 
sung by the people. But in the majority of 
our churches the theory breaks down,. be- 
cause the people do not sing. There are 
many notable exceptions, but in general it 
may be said that in the churches of .our 
order, in this country, at least, congrega- 
tional singing is a comparative failure. 
There are great churches where this impor- 
tant part of the service is a complete farce. 
The people rise to their feet when the hymn 
is announced, find the place in the hymn- 
book and silently follow the graceful prog- 
ress of the choir from verse to verse. Then 
there are hundreds of churches so far re- 
moved from the centers of musical study 
and inspiration that the task of performing 
any save the most hackneyed and unsancti- 
fied of ‘‘sacred’’ melodies is promptly and 
hopelessly given up. Country churches by 
the score can be found where all the men, 
and nearly all the women, will stand stolidly 
through along hymn, enduring with martyr- 
like fortitude the torture inflicted by the 
crudest sort of volunteer choir. : 

If anything can be done toward restoring 
to the people their lost heritage of Sabbath 
song, it will prove to be a labor of love reap- 
ing its own richreward. It is with the hope 
that some fellow-worker may be thereby en- 
couraged to break up the long measures of 
“‘rest’’ in his own congregation that this 
personal testimony is offered. 

The congregation experimented upon con- 
sidered itself unmusical. The praise was 
accordingly done by proxy, while the peo- 
ple observed, with more or less critical 
spirit, the work of their well-paid quartet. 
It is needless to say that, under such condi- 
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tions, hosannas languished en our tongues 
and our devotion suffered. 

The first thing attempted was the forma- 
tion of a congregational singing class. All 
were invited, old and young alike, to spend 
an evening a week in studying the rudi- 
ments of singing and rehearsing simple 
church music. This class was known as 
the church choral society. It adopted a 
constitution, elected officers and went to 
work in good earnest. At first the mem- 
bership was small, for this new bridge to the 
Beulah shore of sacred song was regarded 
with saspicion, and the people were not, on 
the whole, very anxious to reach that happy 
shore. But every evening increased the 
numbers, until over 200 were enrolled, The 
movement having grown popular, there was 
a chance of success. 

The exercises consisted of practice in 
breathing, vocalization, intonation and sight- 
reading in unison and in parts, the careful 
study of chant forms and plain song, hymn- 
tunes of the highest order and simple an- 
thems. During a brief intermission songs 
and instrumental pieces formed an attract- 
ive diversion. Tbe immediate result was 
to arouse deep interest in congregational 
singing, and the volume and quality of tone 
were greatly improved. The congregation 
had become a large chorus, and during pub- 
lic worship this chorus was really a dis- 
persed choir, familiar with the music, and 
each member doing his best to leaven 
musically the whole lump. 

The leader of the choral society took his 
place on the pulpit platform beside the 
minister. The experiment worked; congre- 
gational singing was a decided success. The 
people no longer listened to the quartet 
when the hymn was announced, but sang 
heartily with the choir, massively supported 
by the full organ. 

The service of praise was also greatly 
improved by the use of richer hymn tunes 
than before. Fortunately, the hymnal con- 
tained a good number of really excellent 
tunes, which had not formerly taken their 
proper place in the worship because they 
were absolutely unfamiliar to the people. 
The choral society made careful study of 
these compositions and the congregation 
quite fell in love with them. 

Other discoveries and happy surprises re- 
sulted. The chants rehearsed by the soci- 
ety were sung with excellent effect by the 
people, and added immensely to the impres- 
siveness of the service. Whenever congre 
gational chanting is suggested, somebody 
will rise up and say, ‘‘It can’t be done.”’ 
That is false. It can be done, for it has 
been done. The chant form allows the use 
of the very words of the Bible in the sim- 
plest and easiest possible cadences, and the 
great anthems of the church, like the Te 
Deum, can in this way be rendered heartily 
by the entire congregation. 

Next, the anthem form was tried. Here 
we had to build our own. bridge, as it was 
impossible to find a collection of anthems 
suitable for our wants. Happily this obsta- 
cle no longer exists. A little ingenuity en- 
abled us to continue our experiment, and 
one Easter morning copies of Goss’s an- 
them, Christ Is Risen, were placed in the 
hands of a very large congregation and 
everybody was exhorted to sing. The effect 
was so grand that congregational anthem 
singing became an established item. 

The reader has doubtless felt some little 
solicitude over the effect of all these innova- 
tions upon the quartet choir. It may be 
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remarked that in this instance there was de- _ 
veloped from the choral society an efficient, . 
select chorus, and after a while the quartet 

was discontinued. But as long as it was. 
maintained it co-operated well with the ccn- 

gregation, and no ill feeling was generated. 
The ideal leadership for a singing congrega- 

tion is a well-trained chorus choir. A quar- 
tet of cultivated voices should, if possible, 

be the nucleus of such achorus. The free 

use of worship music by the congregation 

does not intrench upon the privileges of the: 
choir, Itrather gives the choir more liberty 

to explore the great field of impressive music,,. 

and bring to the people rich treasures of en- 

couragement and sympathy in song, 

The secret of success in dealing with the 
singing problem in our churches is intelli- 
gent and undaunted Jeadership. The people 
must be regarded as a great chorus, ancl 
must be patiently trained. If they have 
confidence in their leader they will respond 
generously and enthusiastically. 


~<e— 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY, BOSTON, 


We shall have taken a vital step toward 
the solution of this musical problem when 
we realize that worship by proxy is, as 
far as possible, to be avoided. The ob- 
ject of singing in connection with divine 
worship is to furnish a medium through 
which we may offer our praise and make 
known our spiritual desires and necessities 
to the great Father of us all. That object 
can never be attained unless this part of the 
service is heartily entered into by the con- 
gregation. Moreover, the Scriptural injunc- 
tion is not, ‘‘Let the chief musician and 
choir break forth into music,’’ but ‘ Let 
all the people praise Thee, O God.”’ 

‘The power of beautiful and tender words 

wedded to sweet music is wonderful. 
Where the arguments of the preacher and 
the highly artistic but often unintelligible 
outbursts of the choir are soon forgotten, 
the rhythmic cadences and gentle pathos of 
the congregational hymn linger in the mem- 
ory and cheer the fainting heart all through 
the trials of the week. ‘‘God’s two angels 
upon earth to bring us His sweetest mes- 
sages,’’ said a recent writer, ‘‘are poetry 
and music, There is no such interpreter of 
emotion as those two conjoined and no such 
inspirer of spiritual life. More people have 
been sung into the kingdom of God than 
were eyer preached into the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

Good congregational singing cannot be 
had without trying. But let the church’s 
aim be clear and firm in this direction and 
it will speedily attain its end. In the first 
place, an organist should be secured in 
whom the love of his art and the display 
thereof is dominated by the love of God 
and enthusiasm in His service. But are 
there any others? you may ask. Listen to 
Dr, Robinson, who not many years ago 
wielded such a masterly pen on behalf of 
better music in the sanctuary: 

We are all agreed that many of those who 
are paid highest prices and are filling most 
conspicuous positions are utterly unfit to lead 
in church services, because their whole vitiat- 
ing principle of action is found in personal 
display; they introduce into the church the 
ideas and suggestions of the concert-room; 
they give us solos of artistic exhibition in- 
stead of leading the people in their worship. 

A good Christian organist may safely be 
trusted to control the musical department, 
and to him should be given by the pastor 
suggestions as to the topics and leading 
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features of the latter’s portion of the com- 
ing Sunday’s exercises. It is not infre- 
quently the case that feelings far from 
consistent with the devotional spirit are 
awakened by the wide divergence of the 
sentiments of the sermon and the succeed- 
ing hymn. Such a contretemps was the fol- 
lowing. A certain minister discoursed one 
Sunday upon the pathetic needs and awful 
terror in a Western State because of re- 
cent floods. With a final outburst of elo- 
quence he dwelt upon the desperation of 
the people, and closed with a prayer to God 
to stay His hand. Whereupon the choir, 
with delightful incongruity, broke forth: 
“The waters gather, they rush along, 
thanks be to God! The stormy billows 
are high, thanks be to God! Their fury is 
mighty, thanks be to God!”’ 

To insure the best congregational singing 
the hymns selected must possess not only 
consistency of sentiment, but certain musi- 
al qualifications as well. Several years ago 
a noted organist was appointed to examine 
the leading books of sacred song. Speak- 
ing in his report of the most singable hymn, 
he says: 

I can best define it negatively. It must not 
lack rhythm, yet it must be free from all odd, 
aoe. or complicated rhythm. It must not 
lack harmonic variety, yet strange, confused 
or elaborate modulation and unusual intervals 
must studiously be avoided. It must have a 
certain pulsing on-carrying sweep, which as- 
sists both the movement and the spirit of the 
singing. ...It must have a proper range, 
rarely exceeding an octave. From D below 
the staff to D fourth line seems to be the most 
desirable compass. As a general rule, triple 
time is to be avoided. 

He might have added that it is desirable 
to have tunes undivorceably wedded to cer- 
tain fit hymns so that they recall each other 
and thus avoid the distractions incident to 
frequent interchanges. 

Again, to obtain the best results, the or- 
gan and choir must form a substantial back- 
ground of harmony for the congregation. 
The tendency of a body of voices when sing- 
ing is to droop and fall belowkey, It is the 
part of the organ and choir to sustain those 
voices and to furnish a firm platform on 
which they may rest. Many organists get 
such a handful of chords that itis next to 
impossible to tell what they are playing, 
and even the choir finds it difficult to be 
sure of the air and wark it distinctly. Grace 
notes, turns, cadenzas, and so forth, are very 
beautiful things in their place, but in con- 
gregational singing they are to be avoided. 

Perhaps, after all, the lack of really en- 
thusiastic congregational singing is due to 
deeper causes. Itisa depressing thought, 
but it may be that Dr. Ayer has given us 

the real reason. Said he: ‘‘Our God and 

our gospel should make us sing. Fill the 
church with gratitude and her songs are 
sure.” 


—=— 


ABOUT THE ORGANIST, 


BY REV. GEORGE H. GRIFFIN, SPRINGFIELD. 


‘*Don’t shoot him; he’s doing the best he 
ean,” is the legend said to have been posted 
over the organ bench in a Leadville church, 
Such a sign suggests two facts of wide ap- 
plication, namely: (1) The disposition in our 
churches to criticise some one who has a 
public part to perform, whether it be or- 
ganist or choir, or minister or sexton. (2) 
‘The reasonable presumption that these good 
people are all seeking earnestly to discharge 
‘their functions with fidelity. 

The organist’s place in church worship, 
though recognized by all as important, does 
not always receive that emphasis which is 
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its due. He, more than any one, next to 
the minister, can make or mar the harmony 
of the service. A few suggestions from a 
clergyman who sometimes enjoys the priv- 
ilege of presiding at the organ may be help- 
ful. 

Every part rendered by the organist needs 
to be governed by this dominant thought, 
namely, the place it should occupy in pro- 
ducing spiritual effects. The idea that an 
organist should ever think of performing a 
certain selection in divine worship for the 
sake of displaying his artistic skill can be 
nothing less than an abomination in the 
sight of God. No discount on fine execu- 
tion is intimated, if it is only utilized and 
made subservient to the highest ends, 

The prelude, if it has any raison @étre, is 
given to produce a worshipful frame of 
mind in the listener. Its object must be to 
introduce the waiting assembly to the pres- 
ence chambers of the King in His beauty. 
No one piece.of music more closely meets 
the writer’s ideal of a true prelude than Han- 
del’s Largo, which, by its stately and ma- 
jestic measures, seems to inspire the soul 
with due reverence. 

The interlude has its use in the rest it 
gives to the voice for a brief interval be- 
tween verses, but it needs to be kept within 
the bounds of chastened thought and wor- 
shipful melody. For a hymn of ordinary 
length one interlude, set midway, ought to 
answer. . 

In ‘‘announcing”’ the tune to be sung, if 
it is a familiar one, the organist of good 
taste will simply play a few bars, sufficient 
to indicate the identity of the tune. Some- 
times one hears an old tune, like Martin, 
with all its ‘‘repeats’’ played through be- 
fore the choir sings. Such a practice is 
tedious to the ear and wasteful of time. 

It isin the matter of the postlude, how- 
ever, that I desire to make the strongest 
impression of dissent from the prevailing 
custom. As frequently rendered that clos- 
ing piece seems to say to the people, if it 
has any language, ‘All that has.been ex- 
pressed by the preacher was good enough 
in its way, but it is not to be accepted 
on its face value. If it made you hearers 
feel solemn it was not so intended. Now is 
your time to put away all sadness. Go 
home light-hearted and gay.”’ 

Recall one such scene. The sermon has 
closed with a tender gospel invitation to 
the sinner. Prayer has been offered that 
the Spirit may lead the prodigal to repent- 
ance, the hymn is sung enforcing the invi- 
tation and in the hush of the ‘‘still, small 
voice”’ the benediction is pronounced, when, 
presto! forth peals the organ with all stops 
drawn, and the performer proceeds, by 
tiills and seales, arpeggios and appoggia- 
turas, to exhibit the largest variety of 
melodic eccentricities and harmonic pyro- 
technics. 

IT admit that on those occasions when the 
preacher has discoursed on some joyful 
theme the player may fitly Jet himself out 
on the full organ, if be choose, with selec- 
tions like Mozart’s Gloria, or Mendelssohn’s 
Thanks be to God, or Handel’s Llallelujah. 
It is also conceded that many organists are 
(as all ought to be) Christians, in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of worship, and con- 
scientiously desirous of using their position 
for the divine glory. To this class it is 
believed that we may confidently look for a 
strong protest against the present conven- 
tional method of “playing people- out of 
ceburch.”’ 
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A recent letter from an organist showed 
that the appeal in question needs some- 
times to be made to the church people. 
Said the lady in her note, replying to a 
criticism along the line of this article: ‘‘I 
have always played selections of a quiet, 
devotional character, postludes as well as 
preludes, for anything in church of a loud 
or brilliant nature is distasteful to me. Re- 
cently, at the entreaty of a few in the con- 
gregation and the members of the choir, 
Ihave used full organ at the close of sery- 
ice, and tried to give something to ‘ whoop 
them up,’ as they expressed it. They have 
deemed it a success, but it is always done 
greatly against my will and inclination.” 

So long as the music committees in our 
churches continue to be made up largely 
from the parish, so long will the secular 
more than the spiritual element of the con- 
gregation determine what shall be done by 
the organist both in handling the instru- 
ment and directing the choir. Ordinarily 
speaking, ‘‘he is doing the best he can”’ 
when he is seeking to please the committee 
that hired him. He is human, and there- 
fore anxious to retain the place by which 
he gains part of his livelihood. If, in making 
himself solid with the committee, he is 
obliged to violate some of the canons of 
good taste do not ‘‘shoot”’ him, but level 
your guns at those who engaged him, and 
through them secure a reform. 


UNEMPLOYED. 


BY JOSEPH A. TORREY, 


Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
Because no man hath hired us. 
—Matt, 20: 6, 7. 

Day after day drags its slow length along 
Nor brings us nearer to our heart’s desire. 
Night after weary night the moon’s pale fire 
Lights to our sleepless couch an eerie throng 
Of boding fears and fancies. Lord, how long— 
How long of waiting dost Thou yet require? 
Send Thou deliverance ere we faint and tire! 
Others to labor move with jocund song, 
While we stand idle in the market place. 
The shadow on the dial points to noon, 
But none doth call us unto any task. 
Have pity, Lord, upon our hapless case, 
Send us, O send us to the vineyard soon. | 
The day is passing, Work! ’tis all we ask. 


<< 


CHOIR MASTERS NEEDED. 
Preaching to his own people not long ago, 
Dr. Munger of the United Church, New Haven, 
thus expressed himself: 


It belongs to the church of the future to 
have a choir master as it now has a pastor 
—an earnest-minded and competent person, 
who shall devote his time chiefly to this 
part of the service of the church. It should 
be his duty to teach the young people to 
sing, giving the greater part of his time to 
this work, and by so doing secure a chorus 
of well-trained singers competent to render 
the great music of the church in effective 
form. This is the ideal of church music— 
a competent choir master related to the 
church as is the pastor’s assistant, whose 
office it should be to develop and use the 
musical gifts of the congregation. This 
would not imply a giving up of congrega- 
tional singing—there might be as much of 
this as before—but it means that these great 
treasures of sacred music, so full of power 
and inspiration, need not go unused. The 
church cripples itself and impoverishes its 
life by going without them. It is danger- 
ous business for the church to fall into the 
habit of depending upon sermons as the 
main feature of its service. The sermon is 
steadily growing better here in New Eng- 
land and it is steadily losing its attracting 
and sustaining power, for reasons which I 
cannot now name; the fact, however, is 
apparent, but the power of sacred music to 
win and inspire does not grow less—the 
changes in society rather accord with it. 
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The Home 
THE BETTER LAND. 


(See Conversation Corner.) 


‘¢‘J hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band; 

Mother! O where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs?” 
‘‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 

Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Ts it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
‘‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Bye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 


—Mrs. Hemans. 
eet ee eee 


There is a certain air of delicacy about 
American children, especially if they live 
in cities, which is apparent to even a casual 
observer. It is the exception to see what 
is called a ‘‘stocky’’ boy or girl on the 
way to school. A professional nurse, writ- 
ing in Babyhood, explains this lack of stam- 
ina in many cases on the ground of insuffi- 
cient clothing during infancy. And this, 
too, among the homes of the rich even more 
than the poor, because of a certain feminine 
mania for ‘‘ daintiness.’’ The poor baby in 
well to do and elegant homes often shivers 
in dress and skirts of linen fine as gossamer 
and about as warm,,in shirts and socks like 
lace, and flannel skirts of the requisite num- 
ber but so fine as to give little warmth, 
This nurse adds: ‘‘ Almost all the babies 
I know have ‘snuffles’ all winter, which 
I have come to the conclusion is due to 
cold legs and feet.’’ Here is a hint for the 
nursery as useful in a New England spring 
as during the severity of winter. 


‘“‘T shall never forget how I felt when the 
doctor handed me his bill receipted,”’ said 
a lady whom a long illness has brought to 
straitened circumstances. ‘‘It seemed as if 
I couldn’t take it from him. But when he 
said, ‘The well must help the sick, you 
know,’ { just gave up and let him doit. If 
he had said, ‘ The rich must help the poor,’ 
I would have worked till I’d paid the last 
cent.’’ Is there not a lesson for many of us 
in the little incident? With so much dis- 
tress and so many well-meaning people 
bustling about to relieve it, this is a season 
for tact and courtesy to find full scope. 
Charity ought not to be laid on with a 
trowel. The sense to know when one is 
being patronized, and the spirit to resent it, 
are more widely diffused than, perhaps, we 
think, and it is a hopeful sign that they are. 
Because people are suffering from cold and 
“hunger they need not be made to suffer 
from intrusiveness and impertinence beside. 
Those who are able to help must study the 
most delicate and the least offensive ways 
of helping. Children, too, should be cau- 
tioned not to recognize their outgrown 
frocks and coats when they see them at 
school or church on others less favored than 
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themselves. The best of children need line 
upon line and precept upon precept before 
they learn to do as they would be done by 
in such cases. Where there is no inclina- 


tion to tease or taunt the temptation to play 


Lady Bountiful is almost too much to resist. 
But Lady Bountiful’s is not a réle for Amer- 
icans, big or little. 


A correspondent, referring to a recent 
article on women’s clubs in this depart- 
ment, says: ‘‘Can’t you start women’s 
clubs to leave off discussing stars and in- 
sects and talk about how to please and 
instruct their children? .. . Follow up that 
article by using a club against the lack of 
religious instruction by mothers!’’ The 
best ‘‘club”’ for this purpose of which we 
have any knowledge is the literature pub- 
lished by the Parents’ Association of Amer- 
ica, which was organized last May in New 
York. Its work is carried on by means of 
a series of addresses and meetings and by 
the formation of local circles auxiliary to 
the central body. The object is to cover, 
with as much completeness as possible, all 
the larger questions, physical, intellectual 
and ethical, which are involved in the wel- 
fare of the child. Among its promoters are 
some of the most noted physicians and edu- 
cators in the land. The ordinary parent is 
too apt to imagine that he can buy educa- 
tion, character, whatever he wishes for his 
child, with money, therefore the training of 
parents themselves is a part of the plan of 
the association. The magazine called Child- 
hood, published in New York, is its official 
organ. The movement has already attracted 
mucb attention from Maine to Russia, and 
any member of a woman’s club who is really 
desirous to introduce the discussion of vital 
questions into its meetings can secure ample 
material from Dr. G. W. Winterburn, the 
editor of Childhood. 
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THE NEW MAGIC, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


To none more than to women are the cent- 
ury’s great advances in surgery and medi- 
cine of importance, for to women falls 
largely the care of the sick; itis they who 
most have to see the misery and long to 
relieve it, and it is a question if it is not 
women that have the larger share of illness 
themselves, owing to the inclosed and de- 
bilitating lives that many of them lead. The 
blessed discovery and use of anwsthetics is 
within the memory of all, and so is the time 
when antiseptic surgery and antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds began, preventing blood- 
poison, erysipelas, lockjaw, and all the old 
train: of operative terrors. It is but recently 
that it has been found possible to transplant 
the skin, the bones, from one individual to 
another, and still more recently that the 
brain itself has been operated on, tumors 
there removed, certain forms of idiocy cured, 
and nerves which formerly were left useless 
for life restored to all their pristine power. 
So immense has been the advance of sur- 
gery that its professors think there is hardly 
anything left forit to do. But when we 
remember that twenty-five years ago as- 
tronomers thought the same thing of their 
own science, and that many of the most 
wonderful of its discoveries have been made 
since then, we will hardly believe that the 
surgeon is going to rest upon his scalpel. 

But in medicine, a much more obscure 
and intangible branch of curative science, 
the advance has been almost equally untir- 
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ing. Wonderful anodynes and alleviatives of 
pain have been found within recent remem- 
brance. The discovery has been made that 
certain stomachs elaborate poisons from @ 
customary diet, and that thus hysteria, imi- 
tating epilepsy, and kindred horrors, has 
been produced, and may be treated with 
complete success again through the diet. 
The war that one bacillus wages upon an- 
other has not only been discovered but 
turned to use in the inoculation for various 
diseases and their prevention in any deadly 
form afterwards. Then there have been the 
nearer approach to perfection of the tuber- 
culocidin, the true principle of Dr. Koch’s 
experiment, and the further application of 
the organic extracts, of which, if some have 
doubtful value, others are certainly of the 
greatest use, such as that extract of the thy- 
roid gland that cures a dreadful and hith- 
erto incurable disease of the gland, myxoe- 
dema, which formerly reduced the patient 
to hopeless helplessness and imbecility. 
And all these: things promise still further 
excellence. 

But none of the later successes of medi- 
cine are more interesting than those that 
have followed the administration of elec- 
tricity, not only in the cure of tumors and 
birthmarks and similar troubles by its use, 
nor its application to the illumination of in- 
terior surfaces, nor yet the production of in- 
sensibility to pain by its means, so that 
minor operations can be made with the least 
trouble and time possible, but in the yet 
more remarkable fact that solutions of cer- 
tain drugs placed upon the positive pole can 
be driven through the skin, so that many 
diseases of tissue and gland can be treated 
without resort to the slow process of pass- 
ing the drug through the system and the 
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All this but gives promise of more, and 
makes us feel that although medicine once 
belonged to the realm of the astrologer and 
the archirhage its marvels are now beyond 
those of any magic, so that it seems not an 
impossible dream that life may at some time 
become so prolonged that one must die by 
accident or by sheer falling to pieces, like 
the ‘‘ one-hoss shay,’’ as if there were really 
to be a period of millennial rest before pass- 
ing on to new labors. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE PRIN- 
CIPAL OF BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


BY MISS MARY F. PINKERTON, 


I met Miss Johnson for the first time in 
1876. Ido not think we had been together 
a month when [ said, ‘‘ Four things chiefly 
impress me in her—good sense, the variety 
of her information, the readiness with which 
she uses it and her piety.’’ Time changed 
that judgment only by revealing depths of 
nature which never showed themselves too 
readily to a new acquaintance. 

Her good sense never forsook her, and 
everything was brought to its severe prac- 
tical test. The variety of her information 
appalled me at first, when she passed from 
talk about metaphysics with Dr. Hopkins 
to talk about astronomy with Professor 
Young; when, if a hymn were named, she 
could repeat it, or a novel, she could dis- 
cuss it, or a flower, she could tell its habits - 
and its home. The readiness with which 
she could command what she knew was 
equally astonishing. She understood her 
own powers and she did not foolishly de- 
preciate her knowledge, but she held it in 
slight esteem. To one who said, ‘‘One of 
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my great sorrows is that circumstances have 
forbidden me to be a scholar,” she answered, 
‘*T feel just so myself.’’ The fact that she 
had covered so much ground and covered 
it so well sometimes disheartened and some- 
times encouraged those of us who worked 
with her. I remember to have heard one 
woman say, ‘‘I expect Miss Johnson to be 
a better student and a better teacher than 
Tam, but I can’t forgive her for doing pret- 
tier needlework and making a better oyster 
stew,”’ 

Her piety was as much a part of her as 
her intelligence. It was conservative of the 
essentials of Christian faith, but liberal in 
methods, in interpretation, in spirit. As I 
came to know Miss Johnson better, her sym- 
pathy with girls, which extended to all their 
innocent pursuits, impressed me deeply. 
Some pupils of her early years at Bradford 
will remember the fox and geese in her own 
parlor, and some of later years will recall her 
delight when the new gymnasium and bowl- 
ing alley were ready for them. 

The girls could not always appreciate her 
sympathy. In one memorable instance of 
school discipline I suppose one girl thought 
Miss Johnson was severity incarnate. The 
pupil did not see the other side. She did 
not hear her say, ‘‘ I have been justice, now 
you go and be mercy.’’ The scholars did 
not see into the teachers’ meetings. ‘‘ Let 
us be very careful to look at it from the 
girls’ standpoint.”? How familiar words like 
these grew to us. She educated teachers as 
well as scholars. 

The religious services that opened the 
day’s work in the schoolroom were made 
to be of the greatest help to it. Miss John- 
son’s reading of the Scriptures was wonder- 
ful. The prayers uplifted us, but they never 
carried us to any unreal world. That we 
might do our work well, that we might be 
faithful in the place where the Lord had set 
us, was the burden of her prayer for us. 
Sometimes we had entertainments on Friday 
evenings. It was more convenient then to 
have our evening prayers after the amuse- 
ment instead of directly after supper. I 
used to marvel at the power which could 
turn so many girls so quickly from merry- 
making to devotion. One night a gay girl, 
who had been taking a brilliant part, said 
to me; ‘‘O, I can’t bear to stop and have 
prayers. It seems so incongruous.’’ Ten 
minutes later she whispered, ‘‘ This has been 
the best part of it all.’”’ The Sunday night 
meetings—only the Lord knows how many 
they have helped. She never was content 
with the mere rousing of emotion. Practi- 
_cal piety was what she sought to promote. 
Faithfulness in the relations of daily life, 
right living the test of Christian belief, 
growth, these were what she emphasized. 

The largeness of Miss Johnson’s nature 
made her many sided, and so she was en- 
abled to touch many people at many points. 
One: who was with her last summer, at Han- 
cock Point, said: ‘‘Miss Johnson carried 
Hancock Point by storm. I never saw so 
many bright women at a summer resort. 
With them she talked college settlements 
and new theology, read Browning and re- 
peated hymns on Sunday nights. For the 
less intellectual she had new styles of fancy 
work, and she charmed them, too.’’ One 
who met her then, for the first time, said of 
those impromptu Browning readings, ‘‘ They 
were wonderful to me in the tact shown in 
the selections; she made one piece set off an- 
other so well.’’ Indeed, to hear her pass 
from The Spanish Cloister to Love Among 
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the Ruins was a revelation of the power of 
the human voice and of the versatility of the 
human mind. To hear her talk was some- 
times funnier than a comedy and sometimes 
better than a sermon. 

A year ago last fall she told me of her 
first slight seizure, the precursor of that 
stroke of apoplexy which has taken her 
away. Her physician had told her what it 
meant, and advised her to leave teaching for 
rest. She answered, ‘‘ Doctor, I believe the 
Lord has put me here, and I am going to 
‘occupy till He comes.’’’ And she did. 
With the work of a term freshly ended, and 
the packing of her Christmas gifts just done, 
she laid down all earthly cares. It was sig- 
nificant of her life that she wore for burial 
the gown into which her own hands had 
just basted the lace for a wedding. All life 
was consecrated to her, and it was no long 
step from the wedding to the funeral, from 
marriage festivities here to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. 
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SISTERS IN OUR CHURCHES. 


BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 


When we admire some fine cathedral or 
stately building, it is'the lofty facade, the 
noble proportions, the appropriateness of 
the design or the grace of the tower of which 
we think. But there is a humble element 
in the structure, which makes these things 
possible and without which it would be but 
a crumbling ruin, yet to this we give little 
heed. So is it in that building not made 
with hands—the living church. me 

“‘T don’t see anything attractive in Mrs. 
Cement,’’ remarks Miss Pert. ‘‘I am sure 
she has no beauty.’’ 

‘*Nor style,’’ adds Miss Shallow. 

‘Not a particle. No pretensions to fash- 
ion or dignity, and not even exquisite taste, 
as has Miss Aplomb.”’ 

‘“‘T never saw any evidence of talent or 
cultivation.”’ 

And so the chatter went on. 

But her pastor, who had been filled with 
distress over the hardness and bitterness of 
a young girl led astray, whose mother had 
invoked his aid, found on his next call peni- 
tence and a desire to Jead a better life. 

Sister Cement had been there before him. 
The same humble sister had met Tom Cor- 
win running away to sea in hot anger, and 
by her loving words so moved the boy 
that he went home saying, ‘‘ Father, I did 
wrong.” 

The young teacher who, in trying to re- 
form old usages, had raised a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and was about to resign in 
disgust, stayed on. Where were the thorns of 
malice, lying, envy and hatred which had 
strewn his path? Had they all been plucked 
away? Had He who trod the paths of Gali- 
lee been this way? He had, indeed, but in 
the form of Sister Cement, 

God bless her wrinkled face, her old black 
bonnet and her rusty shawl. God bless her 
great heart of love, that unselfish love which 
teaches her how to touch the sore spot in 
another’s heart and alleviate the pain. May 
her tribe increase! 

Yesterday I called on Sister Freak. At 
boarding school she was known as a regular 
martinet. Her pet name among the girls 
was ‘‘Pretty Prude.”’ We had not met for 
years. The front door stood open and so I 
stepped within, The hall was dark after 
the glaring sunshine, and I nearly broke a 
limb as I stumbled over flower pots, baby 
carriage and toys, and rapped at the inner 
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door. A sweet voice bade meenter. Sister 
Freak lay on the lounge wearing a soiled 
wrapper, a volume of Herbert Spencer in 
her hand. The room was very untidy and it 
was hard to realize thatthe faded woman was 
our trig, exquisitely neat ‘‘ Pretty Prude.”’ 

“T take the Ladies’ Best Friend,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It goes into every department of 
domestic life. It exalts the mind rather 
than the body. Ireduce housekeeping to its 
lowest proportions. We buy baker’s bread, 
canned meat, milk and berries. My house 
is full of labor-saving devices.” 

‘‘ Have you no children?”’ 

‘* Five plump little beauties.’’ 

‘* May I not see them?”’ 

‘“‘Perhaps. Just now they are out for a 
frolic. Saturday I put on them all the soiled 
clothes they can wear and let them roll and 
play and soak in the brook. Then they roll 
down hill and play in the sun. Thus, you 
see, the Saturday bath, the Monday wash, 
the Tuesday ironing are all accomplished 
or ever one is aware. It is so much nicer to 
dry the clothes upon the body so that they 
fit every curve.”’ 

Just here a noise as of an army with ban- 
ners arose, and I fled precipitately. Sister 
Freak is a panacea for the blues. 

Sister Boss belongs to a large family 
whose representatives are excellent people, 
unless too many settle in one small place. 
Sister Boss is an estimable woman, ‘‘a 
model parishioner, if you had but one,”’ She 
is conscientious, very much so. At times it 
seems as if she were all conscience. She 
has the highest and holiest motives for her 
every deed. It is nothing less than the wel- 
fare of the universe in general and her own — 
church in particular she has at heart. 

And undoubtedly Sister Boss has her 
‘“‘sphere.’?’ So many are drifting, weak- 
kneed, undecided, irresolute, everything 
about them prays, ‘‘ Lead me.’”’ When a re- 
spectable number can etlist under Sister 
Boss the result is admirable. The church 
gets those needed repairs; the parsonage is 
built; the work of missions enjoys a ‘ boom.’ 
While harmony reigns much is accomplished 
which needed doing. Since the Lord can 
use Sister Boss, let us give her credit for her 
virtues and turn a blind eye to her faults. 

Walk in, Sister Brake. What were you 
saying? Not time enough to get up the 
harvest concert? No one to speak as they 
used to do? You think people are tired of 
missions? Can’t get half enough to fill our 
barrel? The prayer meetings are falling off? 
The choir do not sing as they did? Mrs. 
Jones won’t kave the sociable? You fear 
Mrs. Harris is offended? Young folks gone? 
Old dying off? Don’t know what we are 
coming to? 

Well, Sister Brake, I don’t think we shall 
switch onto any dangerous side tracks or 
undertake any wild schemes with such a 
good, strong holdback as yourself. Look 
back fondly as you will to the good old 
times. A blessed surprise awaits you. 
When you get to the better country to 
which you are so conservatively traveling 
what a bewildering, dazzling display of 
impossibilities accomplished and of ‘‘ hope- 
less cases”? singing the new song will await 
your astonished vision. Hold on hard, Sis- 
ter Brake, if that is your mission, and 
keep us from soaring too high. 

At our society meetings Sister Bluster 
comes in with a flutter. She is very breezy 
and talkative. Perhaps her statements do 
not always discount at their face value. 
There are apt to be shrugs and side glances 


/ 
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when her voice is heard.. And yet her ad- 
vent is often a blessed relief. Between the 
shy, the awkward, the reserved, the bride 
making her first appearance, the visiting 
eousins and aunts, the Baptist sister who 
happens in, the ice will gather. Sister Blus- 
ter breaks the ice. She sets the ball rolling. 

Some of our helpers are so retiring and 
self-distrustful that all of Sister Bluster’s 
artillery is needed to draw them out. We 
have found that she has her place. She 
does bring things to pass. She can reach 
persons, use means, attain ends which others 
cannot. So we say God bless Sister Bluster. 
We are not responsible for her statements. 
Let her work in her own way and render 
her account to her heavenly Master, not to 
you or to me. Shall the eye say to the 


tongue, ‘I have no need of thee?”’ 
—— 


MIDWINTER. 


I crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 
—Cowper. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
GENERAL EXERCISES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR FEB. 25. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


As mothers have the children, not for an 
hour like Sunday school teachers, but nearly 
all day, variety in occupations must be given 
to keep up the interest. Change of position is 
also needed. If the children seem a little 
dull, open the windows and march and sing— 
mamma with the rest. Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, is a good tune for lungs and feet. 

Materials: 

Bible verse pictures. The pictures and large 
pieces of cardboard (see last week), several 
pairs of scissors, some five-cent paint brushes, 
some homemade paste (a little carbolic acid 
keeps it sweet) and a pencil for each child 
who can write. Arrange so that all the chil- 
dren can paste at once. (Provide the pieces 

, of cardboard for this.) 

Let each one, mamma included, close the 
eyes and take two or three pictures. Mamma 
looks up an appropriate verse for each pic- 
ture, in the concordance; each child pastes his 
picture and writes under it the verse, or simply 
the reference, and his name and the date. 
Mamma writes for the youngest. See thata 
‘good, wide margin is left round each picture. 

Few pictures need be discarded. Many may 
be used by cutting away part. A pretty illus- 
tration of ‘“‘lilies’”’ and ‘‘King Solomon in 
his glory’’ was made from an advertising card 
of a kind of thread and one of baking powder 
by cutting off a part of each and then pasting 

‘them together on pale green cardboard. The 
following are selected at random from many 
that were easily obtained and suggested help- 
ful Bible verses: lion, lamb, star, fruits, horse, 

» flowers, trees, little child, birds, foxes, a 
sword, a donkey, rivers, mountains, cows, 
corn (Pharaoh’s dream). Never have these 
Bible verse picture cards out except on Sun- 

day. After several Sundays put them away, 
to be partly forgotten by the children; then let 

‘the cards return unexpectedly some Sunday. 

How to teach the Golden Text: 

Most children consider it drudgery to com- 
‘mit. anything to memory, therefore hide the 
committing of the Golden Text under some 
| device that pleases them. The one for this 

week has ten words. It may be taught to lit- 
tle children (especially those who cannot read) 
as follows: tell the children that you will 

_ write on their finger nails and on your own 

‘the ‘first’ letters ef’ each of these ten words. 

Do this with a lead pencil, saying, ‘“b for by,’’ 


‘* Copyrighted. 
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“ffor faith,” etc. By the time all the finger 
nails are marked the repetition of the ten 
words will be impressed on the little minds. 
Now have all the hands placed on the laps 
with thumbs and fingersclosedin. Say: ‘‘ We 
will now call out the ten words that are hid- 
ing in our hands. Come out ‘ by ’—all extend 
the left little fingers; ‘ faith’—extend third 
fingers,’”? and soon. When all ten are out let 
them ‘hide again,” beginning with the left 
little finger and proceeding as before except 
that now we tell the words to “ go in.”’ 

Materials for the lesson of Feb. 25: 

1. The two altars, six pieces of paper or 
cards and the gilt star used for the lesson of 
Feb. 4. 

2. A piece of paper or a card on which is 
written, ‘‘ Thine only son, Isaac, whom thou 
lovest.”’ 

3. From the junior Pilgrim quarterly cut 
out the picture of Abraham and Isaac; cut off 
the angel and the sheep; over the angel’s arm 
paste a piece of paper marked, “‘ Faith.”’ Paste 
this picture on a page of foolscap paper and 
inclose it with a cross drawn with lemon 
juice (use a clean pen). Let Abraham’s ex- 
tended hand be on the arm of the cross. 

The Lesson. 

Review the lesson of Feb. 4 with the altars 
and papers and the star representing the won- 
derful promises given to Abraham. Only one 
thing God had asked of Abraham (Gen. 12: 1). 
Now God is going to ask something very hard. 
Read Gen. 22: 2, only this one verse. Tell the 
children at once that God did not mean to 
have Abraham kill Isaac, although God meant 
that Abraham should think so. Then why 
did God make such acommand? He did it to 
explain to Abraham a very wonderful thing 
that He would do sometime. 

1. What was this wonderful thing that God 
explained to Abraham ? 

2. Why did God explain it to him? 

- Nowread and explain John 3; 16; Phil. 2: 8; 
Heb. 12: 2; Rom. 5: 7, 8,12 and 19; also 1 John 
3:16 and the account of the crucifixion in 
John, and make these points: (1) God gave 
His only Son; (2) His beloved Son; (3) His in- 
nocent Son; (4) Jesus obeyed His Father’s 
will; (5) Jesus was silent and submissive 
when He was bound; (6) the cross was laid 
on His shoulders; (7) He was crucified at Jeru- 
salem (Moriah) 2 Chron. 3:1. Next read the 
lesson through and bring out the same points 
about Abraham and Isaac. (Explain that 
Ishmael was not counted because he was not 
the son of promise.) 

God thus explained to Abram that His 
promise (Gen. 12: 3, last part) meant more 
than ‘‘a great nation and much land.” It 
meant great love, that is, great giving up on 
God’s part, on Christ’s part and on the part 
of those who would receive God’s blessings. 
It makes any one better to give up to God. 
Children are happier to do as God wishes. 
Explain. By Abraham’s offering his own son 
he understood God’s wonderful love in giving 
the promise. This would make Abraham more 
thankfultoGod. God gave Isaac back safely to 
Abraham. This made him more trustful. Ex- 
plain Abraham’s wonderful faith, since to kill 
his only son seemed to mean the destroying of 
all God’s promises to Abraham. 

Illustration. Hold the lemon juice cross over 
a lamp chimney and the lines will come out 
bright. God tried Abraham’s faith as by fire, 
but by it he saw the cross, that is, understood 
more of God’s wonderful love and was made a 
still better man. Summary on blackboard or 
lesson roll, or let the children make with 
alphabet cards. 

The trial of Abraham’s faith: 


1. What was it? 
lan of the 
Preto 
romise (Gen. 12: 3). 


2. Why it was given? 
rss to God, 


God’s explanation 
of the 


That Abraham 


micnLbe rustful in God, 


rained to help God. 
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ANEODOTES OF DOGS. 


Dogs are credited by Darwin with reasoning 
powers, and Professor Agassiz used to insist 
that they possessed ‘something very like a 
conscience.” Their remarkable sagacity is cer- 
tainly evinced in these anecdotes culled from 
an article in the Home and Country Magazine: 


A good Eskimo leader is a marvel of in- 
telligence. He is not guided by line or 
whip, merely by words. Being extremely 
proud of his responsibility, he maintains an 
exclusive demeanor toward other dogs, . 
sleeps alone and growls when approached 
by one whom he considers an inferior. It 
is customary to feed the leader by himself, 
and this encourages his vanity. _The most 
severe punishment that can be inflicted is 
to reduce him to the ranks, and his abject 
demeanor, as he sorrowfully slinks along 
with tail between his legs is heartrending. 
A dog that is promoted to leadership at 
once assumes a self-conscious strut. 

Among the interesting anecdotes told of 
the sagacity and intelligence of the St. Ber- 
nard, it is related that a lady who owned a 
fine specimen was in the habit of watching 
for her son’s return from business. Her 
sight being impaired, she would frequently 
place her hands upon the mantel and look 
closely at the clock. One evening, when 
her son was later than usual, she noticed 
the dog go to the mantel, place his paws 
upon it and gaze intently at the clock. Pos- 
sibly he hoped to hasten his master’s home 
coming by thus imitating his mistress. 

A very pretty and intelligent black and 
tan is owned by a friend whom my wife 
recently visited. She was invited to lay 
aside her wraps in a room upstairs. Dick 
followed and tried, in dog fashion, to obtain 
recognition. Failing there, but undaunted, 
the little fellow returned to the parlor, 
where he again sought ‘to attract the cov- 
eted attention. Still my wife did not notice 
him, and finally Dick left the room to 
shortly return, bringing wrap, bonnet and 
gloves, which he placed in her lap, looking 
into her face with an expression on his own 
that seemed to say: ‘‘ If you haven’t time to 
notice me, I think you would better go 
home.’ 3 

A family residing on Third Avenue, New 
York City, that owned a pet dog, regularly 
patronized a newsman who also served par- 
ties living on the floors below, and who 
threw regularly each morning three papers 
into the hall. This family always sent the 
dog for their copy. The sagacious little 
animal unfailingly selected the right paper 
from the three. and carried it upstairs, 
never making a mistake. How did he know 
which daily belonged to his mistress? 

An English traveler was accompanied to 
Vauxhall Gardens, in France, by a large 
mastiff, which was refused admittance and 
therefore left at the entrance in care of a 
guard. Some two hoursor so later the Eng- 
lishman returned and told the man that his 
watch had been stolen, saying that, if per- 
mitted to enter, his dog would soon discover 
the thief. The mastiff was thereupon al- 
lowed to accompany his master, who ex- 
plained to him what had occurred. After 
walking quietly about for a. short time, the 
dog seized a man in whose pockets seven 
watches were found. He selected his mas- 
ter’s from the other six and carried it to him. 


A SENSIBLE PROTEST. 


Why do so many of the large jour- 
nals have one page conspicuously headed 
‘*Women’s Page’’? Must a woman needs 
confine her reading to the newest creations 
of the Paris modistes and the latest cut in 
skirts, seasoned here and there with a bit of 
gossip about the Prince of Wales or some 
other titled European? Those things have 
their place, but they are certainly not the 
one object of attention of even the most 
frivolous of women. You might as well 
have a men’s page devoted to new suitings 
and the latest news of Mr. J. L. Sullivan 
and his peers. It is not in keeping with the 
progress of the age to thus imply so narrow 
a limit to our interests. Women may, and 


. do, read the rest of the paper even to edi- 


torials, and that title has no real meaning 
except as a relic of a.narrower and bygone 


‘age. Why retain it, then, O noble editor? 


—The Wellesley Magazine. - 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


gr Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
"The accompanying cut 
came to me by mail this 
morning, a few minutes 
before the regular 
time for writing you 
my weekly letter. 
It was post- 
marked at Bos- 
ton, but I am 
sure it is a Dua- 
bury picture. Did 
not the D. Fore- 
man take it when he visited the South 
Shore a few days ago, ostensibly to skate on 
North River? I know that he said (in last 
week’s Corner) that ‘‘he saw no signs of 
the captain’’ down there. This reminds 
me of an old American sailor I met a long 
time ago when traveling on a wild shore in 
British North America. He was from West- 
erly, R. I., but had lived there for many 
years, engaged in fishing and hunting. One 
of the stories about ‘‘Mr. Joshua,” as 
everybody called him, was that he once re- 
turned from a visit to his traps in the un- 
inhabited interior and, when asked if he 
had seen any signs of martins, replied, 
“Ne’er a sign.’”’ He soon went “up the 
river’? again and came back loaded with 
fine martin skins. ‘‘ But you said you saw 
so signs,’’ said the outwitted settlers, ‘‘No 
more I did,’’ answered the old hunter, ‘‘I 
seed the martins theirselves!”’ 

The fireplace is evidently the one in the 
famous ‘‘ Standish House,’’ so called, at the 
foot of Captain’s Hill in Duxbury. You 
will find a picture of the house in Nason’s 
Gazetteer of Massachusetts and one of the 
fireplace in Charles Carleton Coftin’s Old 
Times in the Colonies. The old-fashioned 
andirons, crane and teakettle are there, with 
candlestick and flatirons on the mantel 
shelf, with bellows on one side and the 
familiar oven on the other—what fragrant 
memories the latter recalls of ‘‘ good mince 
pies,’’ which I do not believe are equaled 
now, even by those which the girl and the 
boy by turns display on our Corner page! 
We can discern (by use of a glass) the well- 
known face of our old captain, seated on 
the ‘‘ settle’? and spinning yarns of his ad- 
ventures to the four children, who must be 
his grandnephews and neices. The picture 
fulfills our prediction of last week and 
agrees with our theory of the name and an- 
cestry of ‘‘M. D.’’ A most unexpected and 
conclusive confirmation of the latter, how- 
ever, has just come from a gentleman of 
’ the same name residing in Tacoma, Wn. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Tama pretty old boy, 
but have been interested in the hunt after the 
captain of the Alphabet in the ‘‘ Corner,” and 
now that the captain turns out to be one of 
my own name I am much more interested. 
I should think you obtained that record of 
the Delano family out of our old family Bible! 
Will you kindly tell me the Cornhill book- 
store in which you found ‘Delano’s Voy- 
ogee as I want to get a copy of the book. 
[G. E. Littlefield’s, 67 Cornhill.—Mr. M.] I 
am in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. It is strange that Myles 
and I have not collided before this, as he 
seems to have run over the N. P. a good deal. 
I was in Boston and in the Congregational 
House in October, and—must I tell it?—I got 
lost while there! I found that one can be as 
badly lost in the cafons of Boston as in the 
cafions of the Yellowstone! 

Yours respectfully, F. J. D. 


I presume Mr. D. had been into Faneuil 
Hall and was trying to get out of Dock 
Square! This cut, besides -comfortably 
locating our master mariner, will please 
the writer of the following letter: 
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BEEKSHIRE Co., Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eighty-two years old, 
vut am not too old to take great interest in 
your Corner. I am sorry you have no /fire- 
place in sight. If you had I would like a 
seat before a blazing fire of hickory, such as 
I enjoyed when I wasa boy. Heat in a room 
is pleasant, but after all there is not as much 
comfort in looking into a dark hole in the 
floor as in gazing at the flame as it passes 
up the chimney. But Ido not mean to croak 
and despise the blessings of today, because 
they are unlike those of former years. 
OLD VETERAN. 
With two old veterans on our hearthstone 
we might as well give up the rest of the 
column to our honorary members. 
Houston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: T always read the Corner, 
so I think I must bea Cornerer! I have fre- 
quently found something for my pupils there 
(I have taught twenty-five years); for in- 
stance, I had never heard of ampersand. My 
mother, aged eighty, was very anxious to find 
the poem, ‘“‘I hear thee speak of the better 
land.”’ I had decided to write to you about it 
when I saw in the Corner [Oct. 5] that it was 
by Mrs. Hemans. I got the book for a Christ- 
mas present, but, to my disappointment, found 
that the poem was not in it. Can it be pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist ? J. 0. L. 


I am surprised, too, that in several edi- 
tions of Mrs. Hemans’s poems The Better 
Land is notincluded. But I have found it 
in one, and the editors will give it a place 
in this week’s issue. LI have also received a 
copy of it, printed as a ‘‘chant,’’ from Mrs. 
K. of New Bedford. In turning over Mrs. 
Hemans’s Poems I find one upon The Lost 
Pleiad—the missing one of the Seven Stars 
which the California member thought looked 
like our Corner sign, And now a veteran 
from Minnesota asks: 


.. » Do you know where Dunraven got his 
name ‘Valkyrie’ ? It puzzled me until I 
“caught on’’ to the Valkyrie of the Norsemen. 


I should have said no to the first ? a few 
hours ago, but noticed in the Hemans book 
a ‘* Valkyriur Song,’’ with notes, and then, 
happening to take up a new book about 
Myths from my table this morning, saw, 
almost the first thing, reference to the Val- 
kyries. Turning to the index, I found much 
more about those fabled and ‘‘ fatal sisters”’ 
of Norseland. Opening at another page I 
found interesting explanation of the myth 
of the ‘‘lost Pleiad,’’ with full references to 
its place in literature. (I advise Cornerers 
to get that book, Classic Myths in English 
Literature [Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.50]; it 
is crowded full of information we constantly 
want in our reading.) 

Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where the fol- 
lowing lines can be found? They are attrib- 


uted to Thomson, but I do not find them in 
Thomson’s Seasons. E. H. B. 


Look nature through, ’tis revolution all; k 
Allchange,no death. Day follows night; and night 
The dying day; stars rise, and set, and rise [etc.]. 


The reason why you did not find the lines 
in Thomson’s Seasons is that they are in 
Young’s Night Thoughts (VI. 677) and grand 
lines, too—but not for children! 


Evanston, Iu. 


Howard T.’s quotation [Jan. 25] was from 
Dr. John Wolcot (Peter Pindar). He repre- 
sents George III. as visiting Whitbread’s 
brewery and noting: 


Mem. 
To remember to forget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my house one day. 
Mem. 
Notto forget to take of beer the cask, 
The brewer offered me, away. 


See Chambers’s Cyelo. of Eng. Lit. 
H. Ls B. 


How do I know H. L. B. belongs to the 
veterans? Because I remember playing 
with him once when I was a boy, and just 
what he said about Daniel Webster and the 
‘¢Compromise Bill!’’ Buthe has doubtless 
forgotten to remember me, A pile of let- 
ters reserved for another old folks’ chimney 
eorner, 
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The Young 
Housekeeper 


delights especially in nice 
cake. There. are Seood 
recipes for all kinds of cake 
in our cook book, and any 
one who will follow the 
recipe and use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is sure to 
have good wholesome cake 
that keeps its freshness and 
flavor. 


The recipe book is sent free on receipt 
of stamp and address, 
CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 


= THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother’s Mitk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong a baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yours truly, Mrs. H. R, CLisE, 
err San Jose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, and it 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it. Mrs, FRANK WARDHASS, 


SEND for owr book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’? mailed 
ree to any address, 


KE 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
@O06063033083888B 


ware quickly and easily 
made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCK MEAT 
because the trouble- 
some work is already 
done. Every package 
makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


You often hear of other extracts which 
claim to be “just as good” as 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. 


Mr, MARTIN. | ; 


MY fsa 
i N 


WIFE °*t tno Pav’ rREIGHT. 


Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
$10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
| tachments and guaranteed for 10 year's. Shipped any~ 

where on 30 days’ trial. No money required in ade 

vance. 75,000 now in use. piesa by a Medal awarded. 
rom factory, save dealers’ an 

LRN CR ae ae LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


So Osiord lilg. Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, lll 


agents’ profit. 
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LzEsSson FOR F xs. 25. Gen. 22: 1-18. 


TRIAL OF ABRAHAM'S FAITH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Abraham is the earliest Hebrew ideal of he- 
roism. Other religions have held that perfec- 
tion is attended by entire surrender of self to 
deities, but the Hebrew ideal regarded such a 
surrender as the highest means of serving 
men. God inspired in Abraham the ambition 
to bless all nations. That became the one 
purpose of his life. He waited for the means 
by which this blessing might be given to man- 
kind till, in the course of nature, he could no 
longer expect to receive it, yet, when every- 
thing else failed, he still trusted in God. 
Therefore he became the Christian, as well as 
the Hebrew, ideal of hervism. ‘‘ Without be- 
ing weakened in faith he considered his own 
body now as good as dead,-. . . yea, looking 
unto the promise of God, he wavered not 
through unbelief, but waxed strong through 
faith, giving glory to God, and being fully as- 
sured that what He had promised He was 
able also to perform.” 

But when at last the means of blessing the 
world had been given to him in Isaac, he was 
commanded by God to offer in sacrifice this 
only son, and to give up to God the hope of 
his life. He did it without hesitation. This 
was the supreme test of faith. The Hebrew 
hero was he who gave up to God everything 
to the uttermost, in confidence that he would 
in that way best serve men. 

The story of Job furnishes a striking parallel 
to that of Abraham. Job also gave up every- 
thing to God, wealth, children, health, his last 
hope of life. He refused to acknowledge that 
these trials were punishments for sin, but ac- 
cepted them as steps in the fulfillment of hid- 
den purposes of God, and declared that 
“though He slay me, yet will I wait for Him.”’ 
He was exalted by his trials, and became 
through them one of the foremost of Old Tes- 
tament heroes. 

The characters of Abraham and Job fore- 
shadowed the character: of Christ. He also 
made it the supreme purpose of His life to do 
the will of God. That was what the prophets 
anticipated for Him. ‘‘ Wherefore when He 
cometh into the world, He saith... ‘Lo,I 
am come (in the roll of the book it is written 
of me), to do Thy will, O God.’”? He gave up 
life itself on the cross, believing that in that 
act of obedience He would perfectly fulfill the 
purpose of His life; and He did so fulfill it. 
‘Who, for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the cross, despising shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” 

The Hebrew ideal, which appears in Abra- 
ham, thus becomes exalted into the Christian 
ideal in Christ, and it is the object of life at 
which Christ’s followers aim. ‘* Count it all 
joy, my brethren, when ye fall into manifold 
temptations; knowing that the proof of your 
faith worketh patience. And let patience have 
its perfect work that ye may be perfect and 
entire.’ To do everything for God and to be 
willing to give up everything for Him, in per- 
fect confidence that by our doing His will the 
world will be blessed, is to realize the Hebrew 
and the Christian ideal. The steps to it are 
illustrated in this supreme act of Abraham’s 
faith. They are: 

1. Habitual obedience to God. On seven dif- 
ferent occasions God held converse with Abra- 
ham. The last one was when he offered up 
Isaac. For more than fifty years after that 
his life flowed on in peaceful prosperity, but 
the voice of God was heard no more. The 
final test of his character had been success- 
fully applied. He had responded to the call 
to a peculiar destiny by leaving home and 
friends and country. He had steadily shaped 
his life in accordance with the unfulfilled 
promise of God, till God had taken him into 
closer fellowship by covenant, Hehad prayed 
for others with wonderful evidence of accept- 

ce with God, He had become the father o 
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the child of promise, and had begun to train 


him for his greatinheritance. By these succes- 


sive steps of obedience to God he had strength- 
ened himself in holiness, in fatherly affection, 
in interest in mankind, their present and 
future. In these ways he was made ready for 
the highest test of his loyalty to God. 

A life of obedience is a constant preparation 
for greater service. God trusts increasingly 
those whom He has repeatedly tested. Men 
are less anxious for the praise of men accord- 
ing as their motives become more fixed to 
obey God at any cost. No man’s reputation is 
so safe as that of him who is wholly devoted 
to the service of God. 

2. Supreme ambition to realize the plan of 
God. Simple obedience to God will make one 
happy and strong to endure trial. But the 
conviction that God has a purpose to redeem 
and restore the world to holiness, and that we 
may help to perfect His kingdom, will make 
us not only happy but heroic. No sacrifice is 
too great for that, but sacrifice can be made 
only in confidence that God will use it for 
His own great purpose. Beyond question God 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac and 
directed him to the place where the deed was 
to be done. There is no more reason to sup- 
pose that Abraham misunderstood this reve- 
lation than that he misunderstood that in 
which he was told that Isaac should be born. 
Faith grounded on misapprehension .is not 
genuine. 

Abraham learned in this experience two 
great lessons. The first was that God did 
not require human sacrifices. They were 
common enough at that time. They survived 
long after as an element of worship in other 
religions. But they do not again appear in 
Hebrew history except in the fulfillment of 
the wild vow of Jephtkah to sacrifice his 
daughter as a burnt offering. The other and 
abiding lesson which Abraham learned was 
that it was safe to obey God’s command even 


-when obedience seemed certain to distroy all 


his hopes. His faith could not be shaken. 
He believed that though Isaac should be 
burned to ashes God would restore him, ‘‘ ac- 
counting that God is able to raise up, even 
from the dead: from whence he did also in a 
parable receive him back.”’ 

3. Confidence in God as an abiding principle. 
In the most difficult act which Abraham was 
ever called to do, his course was determined 
by this principle: but it would not have been 
so determined if his smallest daily actions had 
nut been decided by this same principle. 
Abraham’s faith is known to us only through 
his works. He did what God commanded, 
and in his actions we see his confidence in 
God. It governed the greatest deed of his 
life, the sacrifice of his only son; it governed 
also his daily acts, just as the law of gravi- 
tation applies to the atom as well as to the 
planet. 

In this abiding principle Abraham’s great- 
ness appears. He had devoted his life to one 
great object—the founding of a nation which 
should bless all nations. He had seen the 
promise of its fulfillment in Isaac only after 
long waiting and striving to obey God. His 
ambition had strengthened as Isaac grew. 
The demand made on his faith seems super- 
human. He took the journey as he was com- 
manded, prepared the wood for the altar, laid 
it, answered Isaac’s questions, bound his son 
on the pile and lifted the knife to slay him. 
As we dwell on Abraham’s perplexities, the 
father’s agonies, the steadfast execution of 
his purpose, we are amazed at the endurance 
of this servant of God. 

Yet what was required of Abraham is re- 
quired of every disciple of Christ, though the 
manner of expressing it will never again be 
required of any one. ‘‘ He that loveth son.or 
daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 
‘Whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” 

This requirement is met, too, by a great 
army of faithful followers of Christ. It is 
met in daily living, with no conspicuous dis- 
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play of devotion. Human conduct is mostly 
composed of small things, but if they are all 
controlled by the one great principle.of obedi- 
ence to God the life will be great though the 
sphere be humble. ‘To have faith in God as 
the governing principle of life is to have a 
character which is a unit sustained and con- 
trolled by Him. Meekness, righteousness, 
love unconquerable—this is heroism. Only 
by seeing Him who is invisible can one be a 
hero. But such heroism is possible to every 
one. ‘‘ This is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith.” — 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Materials for illustration. Blocks for an 
altar, two small cards on which words may 
be printed, and a heart cut from paper. 

Make an altar of wooden blocks or of small 
stones, as for the lesson two Sundays ago. 
Recall the idea of the meaning attached to the 
offering by referring to the story of Cain and 
Abel. What made the true gift? Lay a card 
with Zove upon it on the altar. Where had 
Abraham built an altar? Why? Review the 
lesson of two weeks ago. Show the card used 
then with the altar, and let the children read, 
‘He believed in the Lord,” ete. Go on with 
the story of Abraham, telling of the gift of a 
son to him. Recall the promise made to Abra- 
ham. The gift of a sonin his old age was an 
assurance to Abraham that God’s promise 
was true. Speak of the love of the father for 
his child, and then describe the call to give 
him up. What gift does God wish all his 
children to make? Show the card again with 
the word Love upon it. If Abraham really . 
loved God couldn’t he give up the very dear- 


-est thing he had to Him? Do you think he 


was willing? Show the card with the Golden 
Text of two weeks ago on it, and let the chil- 
dren decide this question. 

Describe the long journey to a distant 
mountain. Abraham would have time during 
the three days to think of what his life would 
be without his child. Did his faith leave him? 
O, no! Watch him building the altar and 
laying the wood upon it. He was ready to 
give his, very best. But Isaac was to live to 
give himself to God and to serve Him for 
many years. Abraham had already offered 
his Jove when he was ready to give his beloved 
son, and so he had made a true gift. 

Suggest the way in which fathers and 
mothers offer their children to God’s service 
today, when they try to teach them to love 
God first and to serve Him. Cut from paper a 
heart, and as you place it on the altar let the 
children repeat again: 


What can I give Him, poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd I’d give Him a lamb; 
If I were a wise man I’d do my part. 
What can I give Him? 

Give Him my heart. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Feb. 18-24. Lessons from the Story of 
Stephen. Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60. 
What Christianity owes to its martyrs; every 
true witness a martyr. Is modern religion made 


too easy? ; fs 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Upposition and trial as a test of character, Those 
who beheld Stephen “beheld his face as that of 
an angel” [6: 15]. The world watches a man at 
such times. Not every good man’s face has seemed 
to careful observers angelic in time of persecution. 
When it does.so appear its influence is never after- 
ward forgotten. Beware lest opposition show you 
to be vindictive; disappointment sour your spirit; 
grief, which should make your heart tender and 
sympathetic, render you hard and selfish. These 
are the times for the faces of good men to appear 
like those of angels. 

The influence of the persecution and the memory 
of Stephen on missionary activity. [See Acts 10: 
19-21.) Remember especially the founding of the 
church at Antioch, with its new and wholesome type 
of Christian life and distinctive Christian name, 
and all that that church stood for in after years. 
This, and perhaps even the founding of the church 
at Rome, was the partial result of the work of 
these itinerant missionaries, scattered by the perse- 
cution that put Stephen to death and inspired by 
his example. iene 

The influence of Stephen on the after life of Saul 
{Acts 22: 20]. Stephen was in a very important 
sense the forerunner of Paul. [See on this point. 
Fisher’s Beginnings of Christianity, p. 473.) 
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REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 25-March 3. Giving Our Best to 
God. Mark 12: 28-33, 41-44. 

In bringing our best to God we are but imi- 
tating His method of dealing with us. ‘‘He 
spared not His own Son.” We cannot con- 
ceive of any better gift. This is the meaning 
of the incarnation. God could not be satisfied 
until He had bestowed His very life upon 
His children. Simple gratitude, then, should 
.prompt us to give back to Him in kind, not in 

degree, for we never can match what He has 
done for us, but it is possible for us to present 
to Him a gift which shall resemble His in 
its representing the utmost of our ability. 

Nearly every one of us excels in some par- 
ticular. A has a talent for money-getting, B 
is an exceptional student, C possesses musical 
or artistic ability, D is a good housekeeper, E 
has a remarkably quick and tactful sympathy, 
and so on through the list. Now this indi- 
vidual power or gift is the thing that God 
wants. The consecration of it settles forever 
the question of its development. Here is a 
bright lad who is fond of business. He asks, 
Is it right for me to give my life to the effort 
to attain success in the business world? If 
he has devoted this gift to God, and proposes 
to win and use his wealth as a Christian 
should, bid him go forward. There is always 
danger of making our consecration vague and 
ineffectual. We can easily work ourselves 
up into a fervor over an indefinite consecra- 
tion, but when it comes to giving to God our 
dearest ambition, our choicest gift of mind or 
soul, then the reality of our profession is 
quickly tested. That was the reason why 
Christ commanded the rich young man to sell 
his great possessions. They were the one idol 
cfhis life. : 

To those of us who feel that even our best is 
altogether too cheap to give to God there is 
great comfort in the thought that the altar 
sanctifies the gift. In other words, no one 
ever brings the humblest, smallest offering to 
Jesus without finding it beautified and en- 
hanced in value by His touch upon it. Some 
persons, we say, bring out the worst side of 
us. We find it hard to be natural and agree- 
able in their presence. Not so with our Lord. 
If there is anything in us worth saving aud 
developing He is sure to see it, and if we will 
but offer it to Him He will accept it gladly 
and multiply it a bundredfold. 

Parallel verses: Num. 18: 29; Ps. 51: 15-17; 
Proy. 23: 26; Matt. 19: 16-22; Luke 12: 48, 1.c.; 
17: 10; John 1:16; Acts 3: 1-10; Rom. 8: 32; 
1 Cor. 3: 23; 2 Cor. 9: 7-9; 1 Tim. 6: 17-19; 
1 Pet, 4: 8-11. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A REMOTE CORNER OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The illustrated government reports of Dr. 

_ Sheldon Jackson on the progress of education 
in Alaska and in regard to the introduction 
of domestic reindeer in that country give one 
an excellent idea of the strange inhabitants of 
this region about which we know compara- 
tively little. The educational work was in- 
augurated by the Christian missionaries only 
a few years ago, and has been patiently carried 
on in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles 
and in the face of hardships and deprivations 
infinitely greater than those encountered by 
most missionaries in foreign lands. 

In 1889 aspecial call came for work in Arctic 
Alaska. The Presbyterians,who were pioneers 
in the country, beginning work in 1877 at 
Fort Wrangell, had grown and widened until 
they had seven churches with 580 native com- 
municants, as well as 739 children under in- 
struction. The Moravians, who settled on the 
Kuskokwim River in 1885, were well estab- 
lished, and missions had been started in 1886 
by the Episcopal, Methodist, Swedish, Baptist 
and Roman Catholic churches. The Quakers 
also had quietly but effectively commenced 
work at Douglas Island. But the great-Arctic 
region in the north still remained untouched 
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and unvisited, its thousands of Eskimos con- 
tinuing to live and die in their uncivilized 
and barbarous condition. 

Arctic and subarctic Alaska cover an empire 
in extent equal to nearly all Europe, and this 
region is inhabited by the largest body of 
Eskimos in the world, numbering about 15,- 
000 souls. Their villages are found stretching 
at long intervals around the three great ocean 
sides of the country. Extending from Bering 
Straits to Point Barrow, the most northern 
point on the mainland of the continent, were 
tnree large settlements unvisited by mission- 
aries, and it was proposed, in 1889, that these 
places should at once be occupied. The great 
missionary organizations of the country were 
reluctant to enter upon the work in these 
northern regions, which are desolate and 
bleak beyond description. However, the 
Presbyterian Church decided to establish a 
station at Point Barrow, the Episcopal Church 
sent a missionary to Point Hope and the 
A.M. A. sent as their representatives Messrs. 
H. R. Thornton and W. T. Lopp to Cape 
Prince of Wales. The sad death, last sum- 
mer, of Mr. Thornton, at the hands of the 
natives is fresh in the public mind. 

Thus began the work in this almost inacces- 
sible field. The long Arctic night, with its 
depressing influence on body and mind, the 
intense degree of cold, the complete isolation, 
must be faced by the missionaries. Only once 
a year are they visited by the government 
ship bringing food supplies and messages from 
the outside world. These courageous men 
and women, of course, are beyond all earthly 
protection, for thousands of miles separate 
them from the nearest policeman, court of 
law or soldier. : 

In 1890 the United States government be- 
gan to assume a share in the education of the 
Eskimos of Alaska. The government report 
for the year ending in June, 1891, records a 
school population of from 8,000 to 10,000. Of 
these 1,847 were enrolled in the thirty-one 
schools then in operation. Thirteen day 
schools with 745 pupils were entirely sup- 
ported by the government, and twelve con- 
tract schools, with an enrollment of 1,102 
pupils, supported jointly by the government 
and the leading missionary societies. Of these 
latter pupils, 292 boys and girls received an in- 
dustrial training and were clothed, housed 
and fed. Toward the support of the contract 
schools the government contributed over $29,- 
000 and the missionary societies nearly $75,000. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- 
cation in Alaska, has visited all the stations 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of the Eskimos. His testimony, there- 
fore, to the fact that they are worth saving 
physically, mentally and morally is very en- 
couraging. The Alaska Eskimos are not of 
the same small type as those in Greenland 
and Labrador. Dr. Jackson says: ‘‘ Physically 
they are very strong, with great powers of en- 
durance. They possess many good qualities 
and are capable of being civilized and becom- 
ing a valuable portion of the American peo- 
ple, and the only ones who will be willing to 
remain in and utilize that Arctic region.’’ 

The account of the introduction of reindeer 
into Alaska is full of interest, describing the 
difficulties experienced in inducing the Sibe- 
rian herdsmen to sell their deer, their trans- 
portation to Alaska and the favorable condi- 
tions for the maintenance of vast herds in this 
frozen region. Thus the government is doing 
its best for the physical salvation of. the Eski- 
mos. We trust that their spiritual welfare 
may not be neglected, and that the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missions will soon be 
re-enforced. Each is sorely in need of the help 
of a missionary and wife. 

SECRETARIES IN THE FIELD. 

The Massachusetts H. M..S. has recently 
been having a series of field days in the inter- 
est of home missions. The Eastern field secre- 
taries of the C. H. M. 8S., Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot and Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary Coit 
of this State, Rev. J. H. Parker, superintend- 
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ent of Oklahoma, Miss Anna L. Pickens, secre- 
tary of the W. H. M. A., and Miss D. Moffat of 
the Rescue Mission in New York have been the 
speakers. The meetings, held afternoon and 
evening, have been well attended, except 
when stormy weather hindered. A special 
attraction at the evening meetings has been a 
stereopticon. Mr. Shelton has a good collec- 
tion of slides that illustrate various phases of 
the home missionary field and work. A large 
amount of home missionary information has 
been in this way distributed among the 
churches, and it is hoped that results will 
appear in quickened interest and increased 
gifts. 

The places visited were Williamstown, Shel- 
burne Falls, Palmer, Dalton, Fitchburg, West- 
boro, Walpole, Lawrence and Lowell. At 
Walpole Rev. G. A. Hood of the C. C. B.S. 
and Rev. F. J. Marsh of the C.S.S. and P.S. 
spoke for the societies they represent. In this 
case the meetings were held morning, after- 
noon and evening and the audiences were 
large through the day. At Fitchburg and 
Walpole Rev. Ned Forest of El Reno, Okl., 
made a special appeal for help in building a 
church in that place. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 
Work for the Jews The impression among 


_ Christians that great masses of the Jews are 


now reached by the gospel is a mistake, ac- 
cording to Mr. David Baron, a converted He- 
brew, who is well-known in this country, 
especially by those who attend the meetings 
at Northfield. He says: ‘‘All we have so far 
succeeded in doing has been but to touch the 
skirt of the Jewish nation. The masses, found 
chiefly in Central and Eastern Europe and 
the Orient, are in utter ignorance of Christ, 
except, perchance, for the false representa- 
tions they see of Him in parts of Christen- 
dom.” Mr. Baron has, for nearly fifteen 
years, been connected with the well-known 
London Mildmay Mission, and has preached 
the gospel among the Jews in various parts of 
Europe, Palestine and Northern Africa. Now 
he has severed his connection with the mis- 
sion and is undertaking an independent work 
for his race, with the assistance of Mr. C. A. 
Schonberger, a relative of the late Dr. Adolph 
Saphir. They intend to begin their work in 
the West End of London, with the intention 
of reaching the wealthier and more educated 
Jews not brought within the scope of the 
missions in the East End. In time, however, 
Mr. Baron will extend his efforts to other 
parts of London and the provincial towns of 
Great Britain, and as the way opens mission- 
ary journeys abroad will be undertaken. 

Mrs. Besant in India Considerable excitement 
prevails in India, according to the Indian 
press, over the recent visit of Mrs. Annie Be- 
sant, Nothing is more ridiculous than her 
attitude in regard to ancient Hinduism. She 
has gone about the country indulging in out- 
rageous flattery of Hindus and Hindu civiliza- 
tion, having learned the secret of winning the 
ear of a Hindu audience by indiscriminate 
praise of everything Indian. She seems to 
have uttered much rubbish, saying that her 
motherland was India and that she has an 
Eastern mind in a Western body, and pouring 
fortb quotations from the sacred books of the 
Hindus. She wishes to pose as a leader of 
Hindu thought, pretending to have crossed 
the ocean to instruct the Hindus and revive 
their ancient greatness, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that modern India knows full well 
that ancient Hinduism is effete and lifeless 
and any effort to revive it will be useless. 


——— 


Asceticism is self-control gone mad. The 
moralist repudiates the lower for the sake of 
the higher. The ascetic thinks there is virtue 
in simple repudiation. Self-sacrifice is prop- 
erly the choice of the highest, accompanied 
necessarily by a sacrifice of the lower. The 
ascetic separates what should be one act of 
choice, and finds a virtue in the self-renuncia- 
tion alone.— William Smith. : 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 


The author of this work is L. F. Ward, 
whose former volume, Dynamic Sociology, 
published ten years since has made him 
known to students of such themes. In the 
present book he aims to apply the princi- 
ples laid down by him formerly to living 
questions somewhat more directly, as_well 
as to establish them more firmly, with the 
result of the establishment upon a psycho. 
logical basis of a true science of sociology 
in all respects parallel and identical with 
the other less complex sciences of the hier- 
archy. Three principles, which he claims 
to be thus far alone in asserting clearly, are 
“the theory of the Social Forces and the 
fundamental antithesis which they imply 
between Feeling and Function; the contrast 
between these true Social Forces and the 
guiding principle of the Intellect, embody- 
ing the application of the Indirect Method 
of Conation and the essential nature of In- 
vention, of Art, and of Dynamic Action; and 
the superiority of Artificial, or Teleological, 
Processes over Natural, or Genetic, Proc- 
esses.”’ The first division of the work deals 
with the subjective factors in psychology, 
the second with the objective factors, and 
the third with their social synthesis, object- 
ive psychology being pointed out as being 
the directive element in sociology. The 
conclusions at which he arrives in the first 
is that the object of nature is function, of 
man happiness, and of society action. 

The striking characteristic of his exami- 
nation of objective factors is the importance 
assigned to intuition. In their neglect of 
the intuitive faculty in this connection other 
students, he thinks, have made an omission 
which has largely invalidated their results. 
It constitutes man and society significant ex- 
ceptions, he believes, to the great dynamic 
laws which control the remainder of the 
organic world. He therefore goes on to ana- 
lyze and declare the relation of intuition to 
perception, reason, judgment and inventive, 
creative and speculative genius, concluding 
the subject with a chapter upon the nature 
and function of the intellect. In the bal- 
ance of the volume he compares the econ- 
omy of nature with that of mind, considers 
meliorism, the science of social improve- 
ment; discusses the social consciousness, 
will and intellect, and urges as the remedy 
for existing evils sociocracy or government 
by society in distinction from autocracy, 
aristocracy, democracy or plutocracy, 

His line of argument throughout is able, 
profound and at times somewhat novel. But 
it does not always convince. More full ex- 
planation also is necessary of what soci- 
ocracy, if ultimately triumphant, is likely 
to be and to accomplish. He takes pains to 
avoid committing himself to the approval 
of leading arguments of current socialism, 
chiefly because of their too largely theo- 
retical character, but seems to us to lay 
himself open to the same charge. More- 
over, some of his positions certainly are not 
to be conceded without more support, and 
others are not to be admitted at all. Ex- 
amples of the one class are his claims that 
‘“‘from the standpoint of nature, and ac- 
cording to the normal processes of evolu- 
tion, the female is the principal sex’’; that 
women uniformly are constitutionally cau- 
tious, never run risks, never seek to reform 
anything held to be good in itself although 
capable of improvement but engage only in 
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so-called reforms which are not reforms at 
all but are more nearly revolutions, and seek 
to reform only institutions which they be- 
lieve bad and by abolishing; that the very 
rich usually are non-producers; and—these 
are several of his formally stated economic 
beliefs—that the interest of the individual 
is rarely the same as that of society, that 
public service will secure better talent than 
private enterprise for the same outlay, and 
that a man working alone earns the same as 
when -his wife and children also work. Ex- 
amples of the other class are found in his 
identification of evil and pain; his asser- 
tions that ‘‘ none of this reat moral progress 
has been due to the enforcement and incul- 
cation of moral precepts”? but ‘thas been 
wholly due to the march of events,’’ and 
that ‘ideally moral conduct is wholly un- 
moral conduct’’; and his assertion ‘‘that 
the environment transforms the animal, 
while man transforms the environment”’ as 
a literal and universal proposition. 

The reasoning of the book leaves the re- 
ligious element in man practically out of 
account and some quite definitely material- 
istic positions are taken. On this account 
the philosophy of the work is defective se- 
riously, not only as regarded from the point 
of view of the Christian thinker but also if 
considered from that of the comprehensive 
and impartial non-religious scholar. If the 
author’s special contributions to the discus- 
sion of his topic were conceded to be as im- 
portant as he believes them, there would re- 
main many weak points in his work, as the 
citations which we have made indicate suffi- 
ciently. [Ginn & Co. $2,00.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


So much has been printed of late about 
Marie Antoinette that the appearance of 
the biography of Count Fersen, A Friend of 
the Queen [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00], which 
Mrs, Cashel Hoey has translated from the 
French of Paul Gaulot, is timely. It is a 
decidedly entertaining book, and it affords 
a glimpse of the Revolutionary struggle in 
this country from the point of view of one 
of the French contingent who served us as 
allies. Most of it, of course, portrays the 
friendship of Count Fersen for the queen 
and his loyalty to the royal family in its 
time of peril. There was nothing dishon- 
orable in their relations, but Fersen seems 
to have been, and to have been understood 
to be, warmly attached to her and to have 
been freely trusted and confided in by her. 


His life, subsequently to her death, is nar-~ 


rated very briefly. Some documents newly 
brought to light have supplied material for 
the book, and it is eminently interesting. 
— Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in 
France [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $150], by 
P. F. Willert, belongs to the Series of Heroes 
of the Nations. It covers often and well- 
trodden ground and contains nothing in the 
way of new facts or novel suggestions. It 
is a carefully studied and judicious history, 
and is written with considerable pictur- 
esqueness. It contains some illustrations 
and is a worthy addition to the admirable 
series to which it belongs. 

Another interesting volume about the 
great Moltke is Field-Marshall Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke as a Correspondent [Harper 
& Bros. $2.50], translated by Mary Herms. 
It includes letters to his family and friends 
and a number variously called out, e.g., by 
special occasions or topics. Little more need 
be said of them to indicate what they are 
like except that the simple, sincere, manly 
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and religious character of the writer is evi- 
dent. The book is printed in uncommonly 
large type, but is handsome.-——Such a life 
as that suggested by the letters of Moltke 
affords a strong contrast to that portrayed 
in R. Waliszewski’s The Romance of an Em- 
press, Catharine II. of Russia [D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00]. It is based upon material 
much of which has only lately become 
available, and is a carefully studied, graphic 
and temperately and candidly written work. 
So much has been published about the dis- 
creditable side of Catharine’s character and 
reign that one lays aside this volume with 
the feeling that, in spite of her shameless 
iniquities, she was an abler woman and a 
better ruler than often has been supposed. 
The book does not lead one to admire either 
the empress or her country and we do not 
commend it for the reading of young peo- 
ple, yet it is an able volume regarded merely 
from the critical point of view. 


Dr. John Lord in his Two German Giants’ 


[Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00] gives 
two short but effectively written sketches 
of Frederic the Great, the founder, and Bis- 
marck, the builder, of the German empire, 
to which are appended a vigorous charac- 
ter sketch of Bismarck, written by Bayard 
Taylor in 1877, and Bismarck’s own résumé 
of the relations of Germany to the other 
nations of Europe during his career, uttered 
in 1888 as a speech before the Reichstag. 
They make up a composite volume of gen- 
uine and more than passing interest.—— 
Thomas Birch Freeman [Fleming H. Revell 
75 cents] was a pioneer missionary, 
representing the English Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, in Ashanti, Dahomey and Egba in 
Africa, and Rey. J. Milum has written a 
concise yet sufficiently detailed account of 
him and his work. He was appointed to 
his mission in 1837 and labored there most 
fruitfully until 1886, when old age com- 
pelled his retirement. He was a man of 
unusual ability and fidelity and his life- 
story is well worth being recorded thus. 
The book has illustrations. 

Such a bookas An All-Around Boy [A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50], by his father, 
Rev. R. 8. Green, D. D., must be read with 
interest and cannot fail to dogood. If there 
be more of the personal partiality of a father 
in it than any one else would have exhibited, 
as there is, this very fact contributes a spe- 
cial zest and interest to its pages, while 
there is plenty of inherent evidence of the 
versatility, energy and Christian manliness 
of the boy. He was an uncommonly attract- 
ive lad and this account of him and his 
doings is spirited and inspiring.—In his 
new book, Pictures from Greek Life and 
Story |G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], Prof. 
W. J. Church has retold in whole or in part 
and simply and entertainingly the histories 
of Solon, Leonidas, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Socrates, Epaminondas and others and also 
has described some of the chief events in 
Greek history. As always, his work is well 
done and of great service to young people. 


STORIES, 


Under the clumsy title, None Such? 
There Will Yet Be Thousands [North Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25], Rev. E. J. Haynes, D. D., 
has written a novel which begins crudely 
and exhibits many imperfections as one 


goes on to its almost melodramatic climax, - 


but which nevertheless has so much life and 
strength and wholesome inspiration in it 
that one cannot help liking it very much. 
It teaches in bold relief vital lessons as to 
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personal character and the use of money. 
It is decidedly and effectively dramatic. 
In An American Peeress [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.00], by IL. C. Chatfield-Taylor, one 
reads of a Western girl who finds herself 
among the English nobility unexpectedly. 
The history of her experiences, some sad, 
some happy, and their ultimate fortunate 
outcome forms an interesting book. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron’s A Tragic Blun- 
der [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] is exciting 
in adegree and somewhat above the average 
of the current short novels without being in 
any manner a great book. The people 
concerned are English. Diana Tempest 
{[D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by Mary 
Cholmondeley, is another English tale of 
high life. It is written naturally and spir- 
itedly so far as the styJe goes, and the plot, 
if not equally natural, certainly does not 
lack spirit. It is pleasant reading for a 
journey. So, in a different sort of fashion, 
is C. J. C. Hyne’s The Recipe for Diamonds 
[D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], an amusing 
story of travel, plotting and counter-plot- 
ting in the hope of discovering a method of 
manufacturing diamonds.—In Gurrick’s 
Pupil [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00] Augus- 
tus Filon has described spiritedly certain 
sorts of London society in the days of Gar- 
rick, Samuel Johnson, Burke and their con- 
temporaries, portraying the coarse yet some- 
times brilliant life of the times with appar- 
ently a good degree of fidelity. Without 
being striking the book is interesting. 

Readers of the Century will recall several 
stirring stories of experiences of Unionists 
at the South, escapes from rebel prisons, 
etc., which that magazine has published 
within a few years. Seven of these—in- 
cluding the War Diary of a Union Woman 
in the South, The Locomotive Chase in 
Georgia, Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby 
Prison, and The Escape of General Breck- 
enridge—now have been printed together 
and form a most engrossing volume, Fa- 
mous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the 
Ciwil War [Century Co. $2.00] which is 
illustrated and which describes pictur- 
esquely the daring, shrewdness and perti- 
nacity which were displayed by the captives 
in their endeavors to win their freedom. 
If these stories were not known to be true, 
some of them would seem almost incredible. 
—Rey. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the Bishop 
of Ripon, has a vivid fancy and a facile pen 
and has gathered into a pleasant little book, 
Twilight Dreams [Macmillan & Co, $1.00] 
a dozen reveries which are allegories or 
parables as well. ‘They are delicate and 
graceful in form and suggest useful lessons 
while they afford real pleasure. The author 
certainly possesses, with his other eminent 
endowments, a peculiar gift for work of 
this character. 

Mabel S. Emery’s little book, When We 
Were Little [Universalist Publishing House. 
$1.00], which Edith N. Clark has illus- 
trated, reproduces with remarkable distinct- 
ness and naturalness the doings of certain 

‘little children which in the main almost 
every grown-up person will recall as true of 
his own childhood. It is cha:mingly 
written and beautifully issued.mOne of 
Grimm’s famous fairy tales, 4 Man Without 
a Heart, has been prettily reprinted by 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. and illustrated with 
several well executed colored pictures and 
makes a tempting volume for the boys and 
girls.——Not even Grimm’s tales surpass 
such a simple, sweet and touching little 
story as Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell’s Mr. Kris 
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Kringle [George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents] 
which, although written as a Christmas 
story, is sure of a hearty welcome at any 
time. It is a living picture of charming 
child character and is full of wholesome 
suggestion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The handsome Cambridge edition of Long- 
fellow’s Complete Poetical Works {Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] seems to be as 
certain as almost any publication can be of 
an assured popularity. It embodies the en- 
tire text of the six volumes of the Riverside 
edition which include poetry—thbat is, the 
whole of the poems except the translation 
of Dante—and they are printed in a single 
volume and that by no means an unwieldy 
one. Ordinarily the consequences of such a 
condensation would be two, the use of ex- 
cessively thin paper and of unpleasantly 
small type. But in this case the paper is 


‘sufficiently opaque to prevent the printing 


on the back from being noticeable and the 
type is of good size and perfectly clear and 
legible. Certain juvenile and other minor 
poems form an appendix. A careful bio- 
graphical sketch, by Mr. H. E. Scudder, 
who edited the Riverside edition, is sup- 
plied and there are useful notes, a portrait 
and a picture of his Cambridge home, both 
excellent, a chronological list of his poems 
and careful indexes of first lines and titles. 
It is a cheap edition but the only cheap 
thing about itis its price. It is declared to 
be the on y complete edition of Longfellow’s 
own poems yet issued in a single volume, 
and itis just what many people have been 
wishing for. 

The recent death of Hon. Hamilton Fish 
has given special interest to the little vol- 
ume, by Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, called 
Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents}. It has been 
ealled out by statements in Hon. E. L. 
Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner concerning the differences between 
Senator Sumner’s views and those of Presi- 
dent Grant and Secretary Fish about the 
British proclamation of belligerency at the 
time of our Civil War. Mr. Davis: was ‘Sec- 
retary on the part of the United States for 
the Geneva Commission and has made care- 
ful and repeated studies of the history of 
the whole subject for which he has had 
exceptional advantages. He disputes the 
record above referred to and controverts 
Mr. Sumner’s doctrines. He has felt called 
upon to write in justice to the facts and 
also to Mr. Fish’s memory and he has pro- 
duced a clear, forcible and apparently well 
‘supported statement, and his volume is a 
valuable contribution to the literature re- 
lating to the Civil War and its consequences, 
as well as to the productions referring to 
the great actors concerned more personally. 

Henry Van Brunt, the eminent architect, 
has gathered into a volume, called Greek 
Lines and Other Architectural Essays {Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], six papers writ- 
ten at intervals during his professional ca- 
reer of thirty years. The subjects of the 
others are The Growth of Conscience in 
Modern Decorative Art, Historical Archi- 
tecture and the Influence of the Personal 
Element upon it, The Royal Chateau of 
Blois, The Present State of Architecture, 
and Architecture and Poetry. The first 
three and the last two have been printed be- 
fore. They all, while especially valuable to 
those who have some knowledge of archi- 
tecture, are well worth being read by others 
for they embody the reflections and conclu- 
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sions of a man of large general culture as 
well as of special professional knowledge 
and are written with vigor and beauty. The 
last one ends with a striking and unique 
original poem. All who are interested in 
the study of insect life will enjoy Romance 
of the Insect World [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], 
by L. N. Badenoch with illustrations by 
Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. It 
describes the metamorphoses of butterflies, 
beetles, etc., and the food, homes and de- 
fenses of insects at once instructively and 
pleasantly. It will be popular among young 
people and will teach them habits of ob- 
servation and impress them with the mar- 
vels of the insect department of life. 

There is considerable nonsense and some 
sense in From Wisdom Court [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], by H. S. Merriman and §. G. 
Tallentyre, with illustrations, and good 
ones, by E. Courboin. It is intended to 
amuse the reader by humorous reflections 
upon matrimony, luck, visitors, meals, so- 
cieties, power, etc., and it does. It belorgs 
to the class of volumes most of which weary 
the reader more than they amuse him le- 
cause much of their fun is forced or trivial. 
But this book has amused us without 
wearying. Its chapters are short and con- 
tain many quick turns of drollery which 
spur on the reader’s interest. It never 
convulsés one with laughter but it keep 
one smiling to himself for as long a time as 
he devotes to it.——Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have sent out the third group in 
their Ariel edition of Shakespeare. It m- 
cludes seven tragedies, Macbeth, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Othello, Hamlet, Julius Ce- 
sar, King Lear, and Romeo and Juliet [Each 
75 cents]. We have called attention before to 
the attractions of this edition—the complete 
text, the pocket-size, the clear, handsome 
type, the excellent paper and flexible leather 
bindings and the outline illustrations by 
Howard. It is one of the most tempting of 
all recent editions. Each volume is in its 
own case and the group is in a box. 

Greece in the Age of Pericles [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] is one of the Uni- 
versity series and is by A. J. Grant. Itisa 
good example of the study of history by 
concentration upon and thorough exami- 
nation of a particular period. Mr. Grant 
has endeavored to give a comprehensive 
account of Greece especially socially and 


-religiously, and also to explain the relation 


of Greek to general European history. The 
book is well written and has some pictures. 
Another volume of speeches and ad- 
dresses is that of William #. Russell [Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50], ex-Governor of Mass- 
achusetts, which has been edited by his 
brother, Charles Theodore Russell, Jr. Col. 
T. W. Higginson has supplied the intro- 
duction. It is not a complete collection but 
includes most of those supposed to possess 
especialinterest and permanent value. There 
are nearly sixty, selected from more than 
The editor has 
attempted to form a series discussing the 
tariff and its effect upon New England’s 
industry, but there are many on other topics. 
There is a portrait—not a good one—of the 
ex-Governor and the book is printed hand- 
somely. It will doubtless be most cordially 
received throughout this State and else- 
where,-_——A new and novel Columbian Au- 
tograph Souvenir Cookery Book, entitled 
Favorite Dishes [Carrie V. Shuman, Chicago. 
$1.50], has been compiled by Carrie V. Shu- 
man, in which are more than three hundred 
receipts, each with the autograph of ap 
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parently one of the Lady Managers or Lady 
Alternates representing the different States 
and Territories in the management of the 
Woman’s Department. There are portraits 
of twenty-four of the most noteworthy 
women. The book has reached a second 
edition already. Its original object was 
to raise funds to help women to visit the 
exposition. It is handsomely printed. 


NOTES. 
—— Copyrights on the writings of the late 
Guy de Maupassant yielded $8,000 last year. 


—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s next novel, 
which is almost ready, is to deal, like his 
last preceding, with American characters and 
scenes. 


— The International Library has just pub- 
lished the first novel to be translated from the 
Bulgarian tongue. It is Ivan Vazoff’s story, 
Under the Yoke. 


—— Mr. James Schouler has decided to add 
one more volume, dealing with the Civil War 
and Lincoln's administration, to his admirable 
History of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. 


Mrs. General Grant has decided not to 
have her memoir of her husband published 
until after her death. One publisher, who 
has examined the manuscript, is said to have 
offered her $50,000 for it. 


—— Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story, Mar- 
cella, which is about to appear, has cost the 
author five years of work, one good result of 
which is that it is shorter than either Robert 
Elsmere or David Grieve. It is believed by 
so competent a judge as Mr. BH. W. Bok, that 
Robert Elsmere sold to the amount of about 
750,000 copies, of which only 75,000, however, 
were of the authorized edition. David Grieve 
is near the end of the fifth edition. It sold 
rapidly at first, then for a time hardly at all, 
and now is in demand again. Nearly 140,000 
copies of the copyright edition have been sold. 


—— There is likely to be long litigation 
over the libel suit of Mrs. J. B. Martin— 
formerly Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull—against 
the trustees of the British Museum for making 
accessible to the public two books about the. 
Beecher scandal in which occur alleged libel- 
ous allusions to her. Her application to the 
court was granted but the trustees appealed 
and pleaded that, as soon as their attention 
had been called to the matter, the books were 
withdrawn from the museum collection. Their 
appeal has been dismissed and they now are 
ordered to state from whom they received the 
books and what steps they took to learn the 
character of the contents. 


— The Westminster Gazette recently pub- 
lished the fuollowing interesting facts about 
the rise in value of the first editions of certain 
publications; 


In 1751 Thomas Gray published, at the 
modest price of sixpence per copy, An Elegy 
Wrote in a Country Churchyard. One of 
these original sixpenny pamphlets, uncut, 
was recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby for £74. 
A first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield 
fetched £54, and Grimm’s German Stories 
£33 10s. A copy of Tennyson’s Poems, issued 
as the joint production of the laureate and 
Hallam, which it seems probable belonged to 
the latter, realized £16 10s.; Coverdale’s Bible 
£31, and another more imperfect copy £20 10s. ; 
Report of the Challenger Expedition £48; 
first edition of Wordsworth’s Descriptive 
Sketches in Verse £26; two proof-sheets of 
St. Ronan’s Well, with corrections and addi- 
lions by the author, £21; and the original 
autograph of Burns’s Queen Mary’s Lament, 
£35 10s. : 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. C, Heath & Co. Boston. 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY .OF COMMON PLANTS. By 
Prof. V. M. Spalding. pp. 246. 85 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 


In DirEsT PreRIL. By D.C. Murray. pp. 303. $1.25. 

PARISIAN PoINTS OF View. By Ludovic Halévy. 
pp. 195. $1.00. 

THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN. 
pp. 311. 80 cents. 

HORACE CHASE. ‘By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
pp 419. $1.25. 

THE SALIENT POINTS IN THE SCIENCE OF THE 
EARTH. By SirJ. W. Dawson. pp. 499. $2.00. 


By William Black. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. Edited by C. E. Norton. Vol. Il. pp. 
527. $3.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOL- 
oGy. By Prof. C. W. Dodge, M.S. pp. 422. $1.80. 

MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan 
Doyle. pp. 281. $1.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


HIstoRY OF GERMANY. By Bayard Taylor. pp. 
476. $1.50. 
THE ORTHOEPIST. By Alfred Ayres. pp. 292. $150. 


HE. P. Dutton Co. New York. 

THEY MET IN HEAVEN. By Rey. G. H. Hepworth. 
pp. 209. 75 cents. 

PAX AND CARLINO. By Ernst Beckman. 


$1.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SYLVIE AND BRUNO CONCLUDED. By Lewis Car- 
roll. pp. 423. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
SHips THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice 
Harraden. pp. 235. $1.00. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
Gop Is Love. By the late Rey. A. L. Moore. pp. 
290. $1.50.” 


pp. 196. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
BurG NEIDECK. By W.H. Riehl. pp. 86. 35 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

First COURSE IN SCIENCE: (I.) Book of Experi- 
ments; (II.) Text-book. By Prof. J. F. Woodhull. 
pp. 79 and 133. 

University of the State of New York. Albany. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY AND INDEX OF STATE 
LEGISLATION IN 1893. pp. 153. 20 cents. 

S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia.. 

WHAT DO WE STAND FOR? By Felix Adler. 
15. 10 cents. 


pp: 
MAGAZINES. 


January. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—CHILDHOOD.—MUSIC. 


February. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—ATLANTIC. 
—FORUM.—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—ART AM- 
ATEUR. — OVERLAND. — EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—DON- 
AHOE’S.—CENTURY.—BOOK REVIEWS.— JOURNAL 
OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—BOOK- 
BUYER.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—BABYHOOD. 
—Book NEWS.—GOOD HOUSEK EEPING.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.—COSMOPOLITAN.—BLUE AND GRAY.—AS- 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—BIBLICAL WORLD. 


—_$<—>— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Rey. Dr. J. M. King contributes to Zion’s 
Herald an article on Methodism in New York 
City. _He names the following facts as in- 
dications of weakness: ‘The time limit is 
a paramount source of weakness... . Class 
meetings ... . have largely fallen into disuse 
and are’no longer considered an essential fac- 
tor in church life. .. . We have lost our hold 
on the very class to which we were originally 
sent. ... We are without masterly and ag- 
gressive leadership. Little new blood and 
brains in ministry and laity are being added 
to our invoice of strength. We are feeling the 
effects of an emasculated theology.... We 
are, to an alarming extent, putting a premium 
on novel and unusual methods of work for 
the salvation of souls.... We do not hold 
the children of our well to do Methodists. ... 
There is a deplorable lack of honest denomi- 
national self-respect and parental teaching 
and self-control which, in uncounted in- 
stances, has reached such a nerveless condi- 
tion that while parents, with dying zeal, con- 
tinue to adhere to Methodism, their children, 
with parental consent, leave us.” 

The Pacific Methodist Advocate says the Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francisco is ‘‘a moral 
blight. The Sabbath is to be ignored, and 
purposely and ostentatiously outraged. The 
newspapers publish a revoltingly shameless 
piece of news touching the art display, from 
which we gather that that department is to be 
a saturnalia of the French school. The expo- 
sition grounds, so we learn, are flanked and 
ringed with drinking places and respectable 
infamies. We speak advisedly when we say 
that the tendency of the whole thing is to in- 
sult the Christian and moral sense of Cali- 
fornia, and to sink in the moral scale a city 
which already bears a name too deeply tinged 
with shame, and too much spoken against in 
the Christian world.” 

The Examiner falls back upon what it calls 
“New Testament common law” for the Bap- 
tist Scriptural authority for close communion: 
“There is no statute law for ‘close commun- 
ion.’ There is New Testament precedent for 


the observance of the Lord’s Supper by bap-- 


tized. believers only—precedent clear, ample 
and all pointing in one way. Unless this 
precedent has all the force of law one of 
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our chief denominational principles has no 
Scriptural justification whatever, and the re- 
proaches that other Christians cast upon us for 
our practice are well founded. If nothing is 
authoritative law but that distinctly stated in 
the New Testament as such, we are wrong as 
Baptists in maintaining our simple forms of, 
church government and of worship. There is 
no command that the church shall have any 
special form of organization; deny the author- 
ity of precedent and the question between 
Congregational, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
organization is a mere matter of expediency, 
not worth serious discussion, still less justify- 
ing the making of divisions in the body of 
Christ.” : 

William Lloyd Garrison, in the Christian 
Register, states that in his opinion the cause of 
the present world-wide distress is that ‘“‘land, 
instead of being considered the raw material 
for labor, is chiefly regarded as a rent yield- 
ing property.” Referring to a recent confer- 
ence in this city which he attended, he pokes 
fun at the palliations and cures suggested 
by professors, clergymen and socialists: ‘‘ It 
was gravely announced by those of a social- 
istic bent, that men have a right to demand 
work, with the implication it was somebody’s 
duty not only to furnish it, but to pay stand- 
ard wagesalso. I questioned silently the right 
of any man to force me to employ him, or my 
own right to demand that another should em- 
ploy mé. Moreover, I doubted whether a di- 
rect application to the speakers would meet 
with a cordial response if presented in such a 
spirit.” 

ABKOAD,. 


Mrs. Annie Besant’s attempt to win con- 
verts for theosophy among the natives of In- 
dia is not welcomed. Two quotations from 
journals edited by natives will indicate this. 
The Hindu says: ‘‘ We should have been glad 
if Mrs. Besant had explained why the Hindus 
who were in a state of high spiritual beatitude 
fell so low as to become the laughing-stock of 
the whole world—for Mrs. Besant cannot deny 
that whatever Hindus in the past might have 
been, Hindus no longer are the same people. 
It will not do to say that they grew material- 
istic and fell. We should like to know why 
they grew materialistic—they who shone so 
brilliantly in the seventh heaven of spiritual 
perfection.’’——The Christian Patriot affirms 
that: ‘‘Our efforts to improve the world will 
end in emptiness if we are not sustained by a 
belief in a personal God. In the present criti- 
cal state in which India is placed, it is of the 
utmost importance that the claims of morality 
should be put forward inall its force and com- 
pleteness. For the regeneration of India we 
need men and women who will prefer self- 
sacrifice to selfishness, who will appreciate 
the sacredvess of the word ‘ ought,’ and who 
will understand duty to mean abnegation of 
self and obedience to the unconditioned com- 
mand of right.’’ 

Prof. Andrew Harper of Ormond College, 
Melbourne, Victoria, contributes to the Brit- 
ish Weekly an article on Religion and Morals 
in that Australian colony, with especial refer- 
ence to the effect of the recent financial re- 
verses. He also shows that the increase of 
crime in the colony has been most marked. 
While population has increased thirty-two 
per cent, crime has increased fifty-four per 
cent. He attributes this to ‘‘ the relaxing in- 
fluence of our recent speculative period, one 
terribly destructive feature of which was 
the absence of family religion and parental 
control. ... But the most potent cause has 
undoubtedly been the bitter secularism of the 
state system of primary education. It went 
to the disgraceful extreme of removing the 
name of Christ from schoolbooks. ... In our 
folly we cut up the roots of moral life in the 
schools, and we have seen it witheraway.... 
Let the Bible be read. ... That is the mini- 
mum which is irreducible, and more in the 
primary schools is of little use. We have 
writhed in the prison of secularism for twenty 
years with most disastrous results.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The account of the Moody meetings will be 
read with interest. They seem to come closer 
to us, occurring as they do in the city to which 
the eyes of the whole country are turned daily. 

The annual banquet of one of the Cleveland 
churches comprised nearly all the features 
that are introduced at such annual gather- 
ings. Indeed, the custom of roll-call and sup- 
per has become so widespread and the details 
so well known that to report these ordinary 
anniversaries is almost like chronicling that a 
prayer meeting was held by —— church. 

The plan of considering The New Era at the 
midweek meetings has its dangers, but also 
many manifest advantages. Not only this 
book, but such missionary worksas Dr. Paton’s 
life and many biographies and religious and 
denominational histories might with profit be 
read in connection with our prayer meetings 
as side lights. 

Our correspondeut calls Dr. Walker’s install- 
ing prayer a reordination to every minister. 
To every person messages are constantly com- 
ing that would inspire and reawaken if there 
were first the willing mind. We are too often 
afraid to listen to something that sounds old. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PITTSFIELD. 

Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D.D., recently of 
Worcester, was installed pastor of the First 
Church of Christ in Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 7. 
The ccuncil called represented every Congre- 
gational church in the county and others of 
the vicinage, a roll of twenty-six in all. No 
paper had been prepared by Dr. Davis, who 
preferred to return to the older custom of 
simply presenting himself to be questioned, 
which policy was highly commended. Presi- 
dent Clark Seelye of Smith College, moderator 
of the council, opened the examination. Dr. 
Davis was exceedingly happy in his responses. 
The value of the council was never better 
demonstrated. It provided the means of re- 
vealing, as nothing else could have done, the 
mind and heart of the new pastor. Among 
other things it showed how one could be in 
sympathy with much of the higher criticism 
and at the same time intensely evangelical 
aud loyal to the Scriptures as inspired of God. 
With regard to the person and work of Christ, 
the impression conveyed was that he could 
speak from deep conviction and personal 
knowledge. 

So it seemed peculiarly in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion when Dr. Munger, who 
preached the sermon, anvuounced for his text, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen; 
and ye receive not our witness. If I told you 
earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things?” 

The opening thought of the sermon was that 
only he is the true preacher who speaks that 
which has become reality to himself. We 
must understand the human, earthly side of 
Christ’s teaching before we can understand 
the heavenly. The preacher contended that a 
great mistalke which the church has made has 
been in putting the sublimest and most mys- 
terious truths at the very entrance of the 
Christian discipleship, reversing the order 
employed by Christ in his own ministry. 

Following the sermon the installing prayer 
was offered by Dr. L. S. Rowland, Rev. E. G. 
Selden gave the charge to the pastor, Rev. 
I. C. Smart extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship and Dr. Coyle gave the charge to the 
people. 

The exercises of the day did not close with 
the installation services. This seventh day of 
February was also the one hundred and thirti- 
eth anniversary of the church. Moreover, 
during the year large additions have been 
made to the church edifice, increasing greatly 
its capacity for usefulness. In the evening 
these two events were celebrated, while the 
peeple had an opportunity of meeting their 
pastor and his wife. A bountiful repast was 
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served and followed by addresses congratula- 
tory, historic and dedicatory, from members 
and friends of the church. It was a marked 
day in the history of the church, full of im- 
portance, also, for the denominational life 
throughout the county, of which this church 
in Pittsfield is geographically the center and 
heart, 


INSTALLATION OF DR. 
HARTFORD. 

After nineteen months of life without an 
installed pastor the First Church in Hartford 
is pow rejoicing in a new head, while it re- 
tains Dr. Walker as pastor emeritus, unwilling 
to let him go. The installation of Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, D.D., late of St. Johnsbury, took 
place Feb.7. The council was large, as be- 
fitted the dignity of the mother church of 
Connecticut. The evidert aim had been to 
represent in the council the formative churches 
of the State, while the previous history of the 
First Church itself was represented by the 
Eliot Church of Newton. 

The council’s session of examination was 
pleasant and tranquil. Dr. Lamson’s paper 
mingled personal creed and scientific thought 
in an informal way, but, unpretentious as it 
was, it was far from empty of clear character- 
izations and sentences of epigrammatic force. 
He revealed an ecclesiastical position con- 
servative for himself, tolerant toward others, 
as shown in statements regarding the atone- 
ment and the doctrine -of future probation. 
His paper elicited no questions. 

The ceremony of installation took place 
before a large audience, surrounded by the 


LAMSON AT 


. Stateliness and glow of color of the fine old 


edifice. The sermopv, by Dr. A. J. Lyman, 
was a heartfelt, poetical and stimulating ex- 
position of the words, ‘‘On his head were 
many crowns.” The installing prayer, by Dr. 
G. L. Walker, was one of the too rare vindica- 
tions of that authority which net liturgical 
prayer but personal petition only can exercise 
upon the listening ear and the consenting 
heart. Its simplicity and truth must have 
made it for each minister present a reordain- 
ing prayer, for every auditor an event exalt- 
ing his ideal of the church and the pastorate. 
The charge to the pastor and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by two clergymen of 
the city, Dr. E. P. Parker and Mr. J. H. 
Twichell. Their own pastorates in Hartford, 
the one of over thirty, the other of twenty- 
seven years, were welcome and encourage- 
ment in themselves, while their presence gave 
an atmosphere to the evening’s ceremony of 
cordiality and manliness. Other parts in the 
installation were rendered by Rev. Michael 
Burnham, D.D., Professor Mead of the sem- 
inary, Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and Rev. 
W. DeLoss Love, Jr., and thus a day of 
worthy history was added to the 261 years of 
the church. 

The annual meeting of the church was held 
on the evening following the installation. 
The reports showed the year to have been one 
of prosperity under the leadership of Rev. 
Charles H. Williams, who for thirteen months 
has been acting pastor. During 1893 the mem- 
bership has increased, and the total benevo- 
lences of the church reported amount to 
$30,000. A resolution was passed expressing 


the church’s appreciation of Mr. Williams’s 


services. F. R. 8. 


ME. MOODY AT THE CAPITAL. 

The opening of the Moody meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has exceeded all expectations 
in the volume and strength of the interest 
manifest. The work of preparation had been 
carried on quietly and without any unusual 
developments. ‘he city was districted and 
for ten days before Mr. Moody came union 
meetings were held in each district, The 
pastors conducted them without asking Mr. 
Moody to send advance workers, as he has 
done in many cases. The local pastors are 
accustomed to working together by their ex- 
perience in supporting the Central Union Mis- 
sion, known to all leading mission workers as 
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one of the model missions of the United States. 
All the leading denominations came into the 
fresent effort very cordially. The rectors of 
our largest and wealthiest Protestant Episco- 
pal churches stand side by side with the other 
clergy. The treasurer of the movement isa 
prominent Hpiscopal layman, while one of the 
most fervent extemporaneous prayers offered 
at the opening meeting in the great hall last 
Wednesday evening was by a leading Episco- 
pal clergyman. Mr. Moody’s advent was 
gladly anticipated by the leading Protestant 
elements throughout the city. 

When he stepped upon the platform in Con- 
vention Hall on Weduesday evening, Feb. 7, 
a half-hour or more before the advertised hour, 
he was evidently deeply impressed. He looked 
upon 6,000 people, and he soon knew that 
nearly as many more were turned away. LBe- 
hind him was a choir of 1,600 singers, with a 
large orchestra, a grand piano and ap organ. 
Mr. Moody’s first remark to a friend was, 
““The people at the far end cannot hear me.”’ 
When told that there would be no trouble he 
said, ‘‘I don’t believe it.’”? But he instantly 
set the music going. At the close of three- 
quarters of an hour of song he said to the 
audience, ‘‘ This is the largest and finest choir 
we have ever had in our work in this or in the 
old country.’’ He found that every person in 
the hall could hear him distinctly. The next 
day he said that he did not think the sight in 
that hall had ever been equaled in this coun- 
try. The whole movement was ready for his 
word. The choir had been splendidly drilled 
night after night, the inquiry workers had 
been trained, each of the 250 ushers knew his 
place and the committees were on the alert for 
every duty. 

Mr. Moody saw behind him, when he opened 
the first meeting, all the leading clergy of the 
city, together with many eminent laymen. 
Mr. Justice Harlan, who had arranged to 
spend a short interim in the sessions of the 
Supreme Court at Atlantic City for the sake 
of rest, gave it up in order to attend. He has 
been present more than once. Private Secre- 
tary Thurber has made application for an op- 
portunity for Mrs. Cleveland and friends to 
attend quietly. Secretary Carlisle and many 
other officials have expressed their desire to 
hear Mr. Moody. The members of the cabi- 
net, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have been invited to attend the Sunday 
evening meeting, which is for men only. The 
city papers are giving large space to the move- 
ment and many of our leading merchants are 
to close their stores at 5.30 each afternoon to 
give clerks a chance to attend. 

On Thursday Mr. Moody began holding a 
3 o’clock meeting in the First Congregational 
Church, where nine years ago last month 
he held a three days’ meeting. An overflow 
meeting is held each night in a church near 
the hall, and a children’s meeting is to be 
held each afternoon in charge of Miss Tyson. 
The crowds have been enormous at the last 
meetings of this week, indicating that the 
jam experienced the first night was not the 
result, of curiosity. 

Mr. Moody has the ear of almost everybody. 
His devotion and integrity give him wide ac- 
ceptance. The time had come when a wider 
union could be effected than at any previous 
time. The city has grown in religious zeal 
and strength. We hope that the work will 
become a mighty one and result in great and 
permanent good, MOoRRELL. 


CHANGES AND PROGRESS IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 

Cleveland Congregationalists make history 
so fast as to tax even the generous space 
which the Congregationalist allows for Cleve- 
land news. The Collamer Church, which the 
current number of the Church Building Quar- 
terly reports as dead, has within a week shown 
life enough to make its will and complete the 
legal transfer of its $6,500 worth of real estate 
and bank account to the City Missionary So- 
ciety. 
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To repeat a few recent events will show how 
rapidly the figures change in our local Con- 
gregational kaleidoscope. Brooklyn loses one 
pastor and welcomes a new one; Park enters 
a new $10,000 church; the First Church dedi- 
eates a $75,000 building; Euclid Avenue and 
its three children receive 114 accessions at a 
singie communion service; Plymouth loses a 
beloved pastor; Lakewood Mission becomes 
a church, installs a pastor, enlarges its chapel 
and negotiates for a more eligible site; Lake- 
view Mission gives up its pastor after receiv- 
ing accessions which nearly double its mem- 
bership; Hough Avenue gives up its pastor 
to divide his time between the City Mission- 
ary Society, which needs a superintendent, 
and Pilgrim Church, whose enlarging insti- 
tutional work calls for an associate pastor; 
and what new enterprises and changes a day 
may bring forth doth not yet appear. 

The week just ended bas been more than 
usually eventful. Monday the ministers en- 
joyed a valuable paper by Rev. A. F. Skeele 
on The Relation Between Churches and Pas- 
tors. The same day a council of six churches 
in the immediate neighborhood of Hudson ad- 
vised Rev. C. W. Carroll to remain in Hudson, 
greatly to the disappointment of the Hough 
Avenue Church and of Cleveland Congrega- 
tionalistsin general. The entire town of Hud- 
son was so roused by Mr. Carroll’s resignation 
that the church was crowded when the coun- 
cil met. Arguments were presented by the 
principal of Western Reserve Academy, Presi- 
devout Thwing of Adelbert College, the superin- 
tendent of the public schools, and other prom- 
inent citizens, and the decision of the council 
was received with great enthusiasm. About 
a year ago Mr. Carroll received a similar call 
to the Madison Avenue Church of Cleveland, 
but declined it because the Hudson church, 
then as now, refused to accept his resignation. 
Hough Avenue Church bas since voted to call 
Prof. W. B. Chamberlain of Oberlin as stated 
supply until a pastor is secured. 


For Tuesday evening Plymouth Church and 
Dr. Leavitt thoughtfully invited all the Con- 
gregational ministers not only to attend a 
mutual dismissing council but to bring their 
wives to a supper and farewell reception im- 
mediately following tbe council. After nine 
years of untiring labor, during which the 
church has grown largely in membership and 
has nearly paid a very large debt, Dr. and 
Mrs, Leavitt are to have a full year of rest 
and foreign travel. They carry the cordial 
good wishes of a multitude of friends in all 
our churches. .Plymouth Church, the council, 
the W. C. T. U., and various organizations 
w bich have rejoiced in the counsel and leader- 
ship of the Plymouth pastor and his wife, 
pessed hearty resolutions of affection and 
geod will, the young men of Plymouth Insti- 
tute added a fine kodak to the traveling outfit 
and the business men of the congregation 
quietly brought a gift of $650. At the recep- 
tion addresses were made by Dr. Schaufiler 
and Dr. Mears. At the railway station Plym- 
outh Christian Endeavorers had the last 
word with the Eudeavor parting hymn and 
benediction. 

Thursday evening Pilgrim Church held its 
third annual banquet, which had several 
unique features well worthy of imitation by 
other churches. In numbers, enthusiasm and 
the high character of its exercises it is not un- 
like a celebration of the Congregational Club 
on a ladies’ night. In spiritual power and in 
stimulus to loyalty and fellowship and aggres- 
sive, self-denying service, its effect easily 
reaches through theentire year. It is the con- 
spicuous event in the church calendar, the 
ehurch’s New Year’sday. Deacons are elected 
by a printed blanket ballot, containing all 
names that have been received by the nomi- 
nating committee before a certain date. The 
church holds primaries and uses the Austra- 
lian ballot. Business is completed between 
5 and 6.30 p.m. At the banquet, admission to 
which is by ticket and for members only, each 
member has an assigns dseatat the tables and 
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finds at his plate a printed progrant and the 
new church year-book, fresh from the printer. 
After supper the roll is called and each mem- 
ber rises and responds, All who have become 
members the past year rise together and re- 
ceive a special greeting. This year one of 
their number happily responded to the toast, 
“ The Recruits of ’93.’’ Special seats of honor 
are assigned to the oldest members. Letters 
are read from former pastors. The church 
historian reads her annual chapter of the 
church’s book of acts. Secretary Fraser, who 
is everywhere welcome as our Ohio bishop, is 
invited each year to deliver his official ad- 
dress as the ‘‘annual associate pastor ” of Pil- 
grim Church. This year Secretary W. E. C. 
Wright of the A. M. A., whose church home 
is with the Pilgrim people, spoke on The Min- 
istering Church, and Mr. Mills spoke on the 
outlook and introduced the newly called asso- 
ciate pastor, Rev. I. W. Metcalf. Of479 mem- 
bers 308 were present and letters were read 
from twenty-eight others. One hundred and 
ten new members were received in 1893 and 78 
of them were present. Benevolent gifts ag- 
gregated $5,600, $34,000 were paid on the new 
building and over $7,000 for current expenses. 
The Endeavor Society enrolls 137, and the 
Sunday school 1,121. But of far more en- 
couragement than mere increase in member- 
ship and financial strength is the well-tem- 
pered enthusiasm for aggressive Christian 
work which pervades the entire church, and 
the self-sacrificing consecration with which 
the church is accepting its greatly enlarging 
opportunities and responsibilities. 
FLEUR-DE-LIs, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. James S. Stone of Brookline has given $1,000 
to the church in Grafton, the interest of which is to 
go toward the minister’s salary. It will be called 
the James §. Stone fund. Mr. Stone is a native of 
Grafton and united with its church on confession of 
faith in 1831. 


The meeting of the Cambridge Congregational 
Club, on Monday evening, at the Colonial Club, was 
attended by fifty members, who enjoyed a satisty~ 
ing meal, indulged in social intercourse and listened 
to a lively discussion of the various phases of the 
question, What Church Music Should Be and How 

* to Secure It. Mr. Frank G. Cook retires from the 
presidency after a year of able service and Mr. John 
H. Appleton takes his place. The club now num- 
bers 150 and begins the new year with a snug bal- 
ance in its treasury. The discussion was opened 
with a bright paper by Mr. Phineas Hubbard, and 
Rey. Messrs. L. 8. Parker, F. H. Smith, I. W. Sneath 
and Messrs. F. G. Cook, W. H. Emerson, Samuel 
Usher and J. A. L. Odde followed with suggestive 
remarks. 


The First Church, Malden, enjoyed a musical Sun- 
day school concert of unusual excellence last Sunday 
evening. The topic was The Music of the Bible. 
Many Scripture passages on the subject were quoted 
by members of the school in answer to questions 
from the superintendent, and illustrated by the or- 
chestra, choir and congregation. Instruments of 
music like those employed in Bible times were ex- 
hibited and explained by Mr. G. W. Furness. Ad- 
dresses were made by A. W. Wellman, Esq., Mayor 
Bachelder of Everett and Rey. A. E. Dunning. The 
concert was prepared and conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William H. Richardson. 


Rey. R. K. Harlow of Medway preached a sermon 
last Sunday commemorative of the twenty-second 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the Vil- 
lage Church. The principal event of the year has 
been the building of an addition to the house of 
worship for a ladies’ parlor and kitchen. 


For three years past Rev. D. A. Newton of the 
First Church in Winchester has given a series of 
Sunday evening addresses known as ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Services.” The first of the course for 1894 was given 
last Sunday evening to a congregation of 381, with 
the topic, The True Aristocrat. 

Stoneham has been thoroughly stirred by union 
meetings, protracted since the Week of Prayer and 
bringing at least 200 persons to a decision. Of this 
number as many as eighty express on the cards a 
preference for the Congregational church. Evan- 
gelist G.S. K, Anderson has commended himself as 
a wise leader, and he was ably seconded on a recent 
‘‘midweek Sabbath,” when many stores were closed, 
by Drs. Plumb, Gordon aud Bates of Boston and by 
Mayor Bachelder of Everett. 
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The churches of Lowell have invited the A.M.A_ | 


to hold its annual meeting next fall in that city — 
Secretary Harlow of the Y. M.C. A. will be greatly 
missed at the John Street Church, of which he and 
his wife have been members for the past six years. — 
He goes to Joliet, Ill——The First Church had a 
grand rally of the three departments of its Y. P.S. 
C. E. last Thursday evening, with addresses hy 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton and Dr. Smith Baker.—— 
The Highland Church had its rally on Sunday eyen- 
ing, with an address by Rey. A. E. Winship, whose 
theme was Activity for a Purpose. 


The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches of Rockport have held union meetings 
during the last five weeks. A union chorus choir 
led the singing. The pastors have conducted all} 
the meetings. A good number have decided to be- 
gin the Christian life. The last meeting was held 
in the First Congregational Chureh Jast Sunday 
evening, and the church was full. 


During the first year of Rev. W. W. Jordan’s pas- 
torate over the First Church in Clinton seventy-two 
have been added to the church, forty-five on con- 
fession. The Sunday school numbers 533, having 
been increased by a hundred. Benevolences have 
increased and amounted to $3,300. The prayer 
meeting has been trebled in attendance, a Boys’ 
Brigade organized and the women’s societies have 
supplied the needs of many families. 


Rev. R. M. Taft of the State H. M.S. has been 
holding successful meetings lately in Plainfield, 
West Tisbury and Blackstone. The pastor in each 
place reports a greatly quickened church, renewed 
interest in religion in the community and several 
conversions. 


The amount of the pledges for the parish ex- 
penses of the church in North Adams, Rey. J. P. 
Coyle, pastor, was $600 less in 1893 than in the previ- 
ous year, but was larger than in any year from pew 
rents. About 100 more people contribute under the 
present system and the falling off last year was due 
to the general depression. 


Maine. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Cole of Biddeford left $2,000 to 
the Second Church in that place, $500 to the Maine 
Missionary Society and $1,500 to the Wardwell Home 
for old ladies.——Captain J.P. Delano of the Winter 
Street Church, Bath, has bequeathed $1,000 for the 
needy of that church.— Sarah A. Trott left $100 to 
the Maine Missionary Society and $100 to the 
A. M.A. 


St. Lawrence Street Church, Portland, has not 
sufficient accommodation for those who desire to 
attend public worship, and has begun a fund for 
a new edifice. ——West Church is planning for a 
new vestry.—Services have been renewed at South 
Windham in the church edifice, which has been re- 
paired and improved. 


The Williston Church, Portland, celebrated the 
thirteentl anniversary of its Y. P. §.C.E. Feb. 2 
and the twenty-first anniversary of the church Feb. 
5. At the latter toasts to the church of 1873 and 
1894 and to the various departments were responded 
to by their various representatives, including chil- 
dren from the Junior Society and Mission Band. 
The pastor, Rey. D. M. Pratt, acted as toast-master. 
Both anniversaries were made the theme of the 
Sunday evening service, feb. 4. The Men’s Club 
has greatly stimulated the social life‘of the church, 
as well as increased attendance at the Sunday even- 
ing service. The church has received 640 members 
in the twenty-one years of its history. Its present 
enrollment is 401, having for the first time reached 
this number at the January sacrament. 

New Hiampshire. 

The edifice at Lishon, greatly improved by putting 
in a steel ceiling and walls and other repairs at a 
cost of $1,500, was rededicated Feb. 7, Rey. BH. J. 
Aiken of Concord preaching the sermon. A new 
pipe organ has been put into the audience-room 
and a piano in the chapel, the gift of the family of 
the late Hon. W. H. Cummings. Rev. J.M. Wathen 
is pastor. j 

A legacy of $2,000 has been left the church in 
Swanzey by Lucinda R. Parker, late of Lowell, Mass., 
subject to the proviso that the money shall not be 
invested in a savings bank and that te chureh care 
for the Jot of her father and husband in the cem- 
etery. 

The State H. M. 8. has lately sent $5,300 to the 
Cc. A. M.S. for its general work, which, with that 
previously sent during the past year, swells the 
amount to $6,900. : 

A revival of much power is going on in Bartlett. 
The place was never so powerfully moved. Rey. 
W. M. Lisle of Boston is aiding the pastor, Rey. 
H. M. Holmes. 

Ehede Island. 

The church at Riverside, under the vigorous lead 

of its pastor, Rev. W. 8B. Forbush, is furnishing a 


Needs.” 
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course of entertainments, “Just What Riverside 
In addition to local talent, Providence 
and Pawtucket are laid under contribution to carry 
the course through. 


Rey. Wilbur Johnson read a strong paper at the 
Ministers’ Meeting in Providence, Feb. 5, on Boom- 
erang Reformings. 

Connecticut. 


The First Church, New London, Rev.S. L. Blake, 
D.D., pastor, reports twenty-five additions, a net 
gain of nineteen, making the present membership 
423; gifts, $7,562, a gain of $559; to foreign missions, 
$2,275; Sunday school enrollment, including mis- 
sions, 509. Thirteen young people of the church are 
absent at school or college. 


Steady advance has been made by the church in 
Colchester, Rev. C. F. Weeden, pastor. Nineteen 
were admitted last year, sixteen on confession, with 
a net gain of ten. A new manual, the first complete 
edition in fifty years, has been issued. The total 
membership is 272. Under the supervision of the 
pastor a young men’s club has been established in 
‘one of the business blocks of the town. The church 
has a large and prosperous Endeavor Society and 
four missionary bands, two for boys and girls and 
two for adults, Miss C. b. Winter, formerly a mis- 
sionary under the Hawaiian Board and an eye-wit- 
ness of the late revolution, gave, Feb. 4, an interest- 
ing account of recent events in Honolulu. 


Prof. Graham Taylor was within his old pulpit at 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, Feb. 4. A notable 
meeting was held in the afternoon, in which he ad- 
dressed the labor unions of the city on The Relation 
of Organized Labor and the Organized Church. A 
series of special evangelistic services is being held 
by this church, the pastors being assisted by Rev. 
F. M. Lamb, evangelist and singer.—The Pearl 
Street Church reports a membership of 489, a gain 
of eleven in 1893. 


A memorial service for Professor Gulliver was 
held last Thursday evening in the Broadway Church 
of Norwich, of which he was pastor from 1845 to 
1865. His life work and distinguishing characteris- 
tics were graphically set forth by the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, and others, including Rev. R. P. 
Stanton and Rey. John Avery, his contemporaries 
in the New London County ministry, and Deacon 
Martin, who was his chorister and intimate friend for 
full fifteen years. Resolutions expressing apprecia- 
tion of his eminent services both to this church and 
the community were presented and voted a place in 
the church records. Emphasis was put upon his 
memorable services to the cause of education as 
well as religion in Norwich, and Dr. Pratt was ap- 
propriately called to speak Friday evening to the 
students of the Free Academy of Dr. Gulliver’s work 
in founding that institution. 


The record of the Lebanon church for 1893 is note- 
worthy in some particulars. Its additions to mem- 
bership were twenty-two—full fifteen per cent. in- 
crease. Seventeen of these were received upon con- 
fession, with a single exception, the first so received 
for several years. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 


The church in Corning, Rev. N. E. Fuller, pastor, 
is encouraged with a religious interest, which has 
affected more than threescore persons. 


The attendance at the prayer meetings at the Hast 
Chureh, Brooklyn, Dr. Doremus Scudder, pastor, 
has been doubled and the interest quickened by the 
use of Dr. Josiah Strong’s New Era. About half the 
families in the church have purchased the book and 
read a chapter each week. The subjects and Scrip- 
ture passages for the prayer meeting, week by week, 
correspond with the chapters of the book. ‘The 
New Era itself is not read at the meeting, nor is 
there ‘a recital or discussion of its contents. The 
service is conducted as ordinarily, but the previous 
reading has guided and quickened thought and 


- stimulated spiritual earnestness and sensitiveness. 


Instead of coming to the meeting wondering what 
the subject was to be, most came with minds aroused 
in assent or dissent and eager for Scripture light on 
the subject. The hour often proves too short. 


The Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, has closed 
its forty-ninth year and is looking forward to next 
December, when it will complete its half century. 
During the past year its benevolences amounted to 
$18,773, those of the Sunday school to $1,299, of the 
Christian Endeavor to $151, and of its Pilgrim 
Chapel branch to $145. AJl this passed through the 
church and its committees and does notinclude gifts 
of individuals directly to benevolent objects. The 
home church expended for itself $17,000 and for its 
chapel $3,000. The chapel raised for itself $1,766. 
The heme church expended $1,300 on its Sunday 
school room. Thirty-three were added on confession 
and twelve by letter. The home Sunday school is 
remarkable in having more men and boys on its roll 
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than girls and women.—The Useful Workers of 
the Rochester Avenue Church raised during 1893 
$467, the Sunday school $581, the Christian Endeavor 
$154, which, added to the church treasurer’s re- 
ceipts, makes $1,385. For improvement of its plant 
$900 were expended. The church paper, Glad Tid- 
ings, has been growing in favor since its first issue 
in April, 1892. Three thousand copies are printed 
and distributed each month. A new hymn-book, 
Carmina Sanctorum, has greatly improved congre- 
gational singing. In June a Junior Christian En- 
deavor was started. The senior society numbers 
sixty-two and the Sunday school has nearly 500 on 
the roll. During the two years of Rey. A. F. New- 
ton’s pastorate 103 have been received to church 
membership. 4 
THE SOUTH. 


Tennessee. 


The Pilgrim Church at Harriman has greatly im- 
proved its building and has graded the grounds 
about it, adding much to its attractiveness. The 
pastor, Rev. W.G. Olinger, is holding special meet- 
ings with evidence of deepening interest. 


Florida. 


The church in Key West, Rey. C. W. Frazer, pas- 
tor, received twenty-two last year, seventeen on 
confession. The new building has over 400 sittings, 
and these are usually well filled Sunday evenings. 
The Band of Prayer holds cottage prayer meetings 
Sunday afternoons, and to their efforts many of the 
additions seem to be due. The church was visited 
recently by Gen. O. O. Howard. 


Alabama. 


The house of worship at Gate City was utterly de- 
molished by a cyclone Saturday evening, Feb.3. A 
Y. P. S. C. E. service was being held at the time. 
About thirty persons were present, some of whom 
were fatally injured and few escaped without in- 
juries of some kind. The pastor, Rev. W. R. East, 
was badly bruised. Within a short time after the 
catastrophe a dozen physicians were on the ground 
doing all in their power for the relief of the injured. 
The house was built about three years ago at a cost 
of $3,000. The church wishes to rebuild at once and 
will be glad of any aid. - : 


Arkansas. 


The church at Siloam Springs, which has had an 
uncertain existence, is much encouraged by the 
coming of a railroad, a through line from Kansas 
City to Texas, and the business of the town has 
already greatly improved. A pastor will be secured 
at once. 

THE INTERIOR. 


illinois. 


The church of Port Byron has been having a series 
of special services conducted by the pastor, Rev. R. 
W. Newlands. Seventy-five persons—one-tenth of 
the entire population of the town—have professed 
conversion, nearly all of whom are adults, fourteen 
being business men. 


Indiana. 


The church at Hobart has experienced a revival 
under the leadership of Rev. David Wallace, assisted 


by Mr. Sargent, a singing evangelist from Moody’s. 


school. Ten have already united with the church 
and the meetings are continued. 


The church in Kokomo has experienced a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Ithamar Russell, the well- 
known head of the banking firm of Russell, Jay & 
Dolman. He has long been identified with the 
church and gave much time and money in the fur- 
therance of its interests. Largely attended memo- 
rial services were held Feb. 11. 


Revival services are being held by the Fairmount 
ehurch, Rey. 8. W. Pollard being assisted by Rev. 
Levi White.——The wife of Rev. J. B. Watson, who 
was severely burned in a natural gas explosion 
which partially wrecked their home at Ridgeville, 
Jan. 25, is slowly recovering. Mr. Watson was ab- 
sent from home when the explosion occurred. 


A joint meeting of the First and Plymouth 
Churches in Hammond was held, Jan. 30, and the 
following basis of union agreed upon: that Plym- 
outh Church should disband, being the younger or- 
ganization, and merge its membership and property 
with the First Church; that each church should 
select one member of an arbitration committee of 
three and the two arbitrators select a third, and 
the committee as then constituted should decide 
upon the location for the united church, the de- 


cision to be final. The meeting-was united and 


harmonious. Supt. E. D. Curtis was moderator, and 
Rev. J. A. Cole and Rey. Richard Smith were pres- 
ent. Both of the churches possess valuable ele- 
ments of strength and service, and it is expected 
that the union will tend to develop the working 
power and aid the cause of Congregationalism in 
the growing city. . 
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Michigan. 

The First Church, Muskegon, has had a prosper- 
ous year under the ministry of Rev. Archibald Had- 
den. Thirty-six were added, a net gain of seven- 
teen, making a total membership of 292. The be- 
nevolences were $697. This church aids the two 
mission churches which are flourishing under the 
care of Rey. A. E. Seibert. 


Wisconsin. 

Twenty were added to the Union Grove church 
during last year, nineteen on confession; five others 
united at the January communion, making present 
membership 130. Owing to building the home ex- 
penses were large—$2,638; benevolences were $226. 
A Junior Endeayor Society has been organized. 
Aside from $1,050 indebtedness on the church build- 
ing, all bills are paid, with a balance left on hand. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The executive committee of the State II. M.S. 
held its quarterly meeting, Feb. 6, at Hannibal, and 
in the evening the brethren assisted in a tellowship 
meeting. 

The special meetings held at the Manchester Road 
Mission, St. Louis, have resulted in over seventy 
conversions, and a church will be organized shortly. 
—tThe Hyde Park Church has sold its old building 
toa German church, which moves it and gives the 
Hyde Park people the use of it until) their new build- 
ing is completed. 

Iowa. 

* The church organized, Feb. 4, at Ledyard will be 
under the pastoral care of Rev. H. N. Lawrence of 
Buffalo Center. On the same day the Bethlehem 
Church was organized in connection with the Beth- 
lehem Mission in Davenport. Five;churches have 
been organized in the State since Jan. 1.—The 
German people of Avoca, Rey. John Single, pastor, 
have raised $1,200 for a new building. 


Special meetings at Genoa Bluff, Rev.C. W. Stark, 
pastor, resulted in the hopeful conversion of a num- 
ber of the young people. Rey. C. A.-Towle assisted 
in the services.—Rey. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell is 
helping Rev. Benjamin St. John of the North Park 
Des Moines church in special meetings.——Evan- 
gelist Tillett is at Big Rock, Evangelist Packard at 
Sioux City in the Pilgrim Church, Evangelist Smead 
is at Corning and Evangelist Merrill at Lemars. 


Union revival meetings at Fontanelle, conducted 
by Evangelist H. G. Smead, resulted in over 100 
hopeful conversions, the Congregational church, 
Rey. C. B. Taylor, pastor, sharing largely in the 
work and the results. 


The church organized in Hutchins is an out- 
growth of a Sunday school planted last June by the 
State superintendent of the C.S8.S.and P.S., and 
is the first and only church in town. It is under the 
care of Rey. W. R. Stewart. 


Minnesota. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the St. Paul Con- 
gregational Union the treasurer reported the re- 
ceipts for the year $1,000, which have been expended 
in maintaining eight branch Sunday schools and 
preaching stations. This work is under the care of 
Rey. J. B. Drew, excellent results of whose untiring 
efforts are seen on all sides. About 700 children 
have been gathered into these schools.—Park 
Church has just organized a vigorous branch Sun- 
day school in one of the most promising fields in the 
city. 

The German work of the People’s Church in West 
St. Paul is growing rapidly and the building is 
crowded at all the services. Rev. William Oehler is 
the pastor. 


Open Door Church, Minneapolis, Rey. W.J. Gray, 
pastor, recently held its tenth anniversary exercises. 
Dr. G. H. Wells was the prophet for the evening and 
Rev. S. V.S. Fisher read an able paper on A Decade 
of Congregationalism in Minneapolis.—tThe social 
settlement work of Maple Hill, under the leadership 
of E. A. Fay of Como Avenue Church, is developing 
rapidly and promises large results ——Immanuel 
Mission of Plymouth Church has grown so that 
steps are being taken to secure a larger hall._—— 
Large audiences are greeting Dr. Wells of Plymouth 
Church, who is giving a series of lectures on the 
Crusades. 


The church buiiding at Anoka has been enlarged 
and fitted with electric lights. The special meet- 
ings held by Evangelist D. M. Hartsough are lead- 
ing to many conversions. 


The Madison, Dawson and Marietta churches 
have been greatly revived by evangelistic services 
held during the last five weeks by Rev. C. B. Fel- 
lows. Nine were received into the Marietta chureh, 
nearly all being heads of families.——A revival is in 
progress at Morristown under the lead of Rey. R. L. 
D. Preston, who is supplying at Waterville and Mor- 
ristown for a few Sumdays.—Evangelist E. C 
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Lyons is assisting Pastor Wilbur Fisk in special 
services at Freeborn with marked results. 
Kansas. 

The church at Muscotah has received sixty-six 
additions the past year, all but six by confession, 
and has raised $1,200, paying off all indebtedness. 
‘——The church in Wabaunsee has received forty-six 
members during two and one-half years, twenty-one 
on confession. The Sunday school numbers 150.— 
There is a widespread religious interest in the 
churches of the State, and many are holding special 
meetings with encouraging results. 


Nebraska. 

Rey. W.J. Paske, general missionary for Northern 
Nebraska, assisted by Rev. Jobn Jefferies, has lately 
held a successful series of meetings with the pas- 
torless church at Hemingford, which has been much 
strengthened and will call a pastor. 


The church at Crawford has now its affairs all 
thoroughly in hand and is paying back quarter by 
quarter the amount due on its parsonage to the 
C.C.B.S$. 


The meetings lately held at Geneva by Evangelists 
Billings and Byers have stirred the whole commu- 
nity and a large number of conversions have re- 
sulted. The whole Sunday morning service, Feb. 4, 
was given to the reception of members. A program 
was printed containing the covenant and response 
with a list of the names of those joining. 


A determined effort is being made to reorganize 
the Congregational Club at Lincoln. Two meetings 
bave been held and a third arranged. The last 
meeting discussed in an interesting way the things 
that such aclub might accomplish. The club is in 
doubt whether it will return to the custom of having 
a lunch or not. 


The church of eighteen members, organized Feb. 
2, in Alyo, a few miles from Lincoln, has been gath- 
ered by Rey. S. B. Crosby, pastor of the church at 
Eagle, and will be cared for by him. 


The church at Paisley, Rey. Thomas Bell, pastor, 
dedicated its house of worsbip, Feb. 4, the sermon 
being by the pastor and the appeal for offerings by 
Superintendent Bross, who also preached in the 
evening. An indebtedness of $293 was nearly all 
provided for at the service. The church has gone 
forward with its work thus far without aid from 


the C.H.M.S., and the house has been built without 


assistance from the C.C. B.S. 


Revival services of widespread interest are in 
progress at Crete. Evangelist F. T. Pierson and 
wife are assisting the pastor, Rev. W. P. Bennett: 
The stores are closed in the evening. About 200 
yersons in all have signed cards declaring their 
purpose to lead a Christian life. 


North Dakota. 


Rey. John Orchard, pastor at Dickinson, is in the 
midst of a gracious revival, which is not only awak- 
ening a new life in the church but is also reaching 
the people outside, among them several cowboys. 
Already there are hopeful conversions and an inter- 
est that warrants the continuance of tke special 
meetings, which have been held since the Week of 
Prayer. The audiences crowd the house. 


Rey. L. A. Smith of Oberon reports a deep inter- 
est in his congregation. Since the Week of Prayer 
he preached every evening until February. Since 
then Rey. W. H. Gimblett has helped him. 


South Dakota. 


Mr. E. Fenn Lyman, a student of Yankton College, 
who formerly had charge of the Wakonda church 
and built a parsqnage there, is doing excellent work 
in Mecking. The church numbers about twenty 
members.—tThe church of Alcester, Rev. W. S. 
Washburn, pastor, has voted unanimously to be- 
come self-supporting. 

The church of Chamberlain has been spiritually 
strengthened by the labors of Miss Henry, and the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Dixon, has seen a number of his 
flock confess Christ. $ 

Colorado. 

The religious activity in Pueblo has been marked 
during the last two months. From. Dec. 4 to 15 
union services were held at four different points, 
and in January the five churches on the North Side 
united in services. The pastors preached. and the 
church was crowded during the month. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five cards were signed. About 150 
are reported from the other three points in town as 
having entered the Christian life. 

Since Nov.1, when Rev. J.F.Smith came to the 
church in Lafayette, thirty-six have been received 
to membership, making the total fifty-two. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 
Four hundred gopies of the Congregationalist 


Handbook have been distributed in Plymouth 
Church, San Francisco. Pew rents last year ex- 
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ceeded those of the previous year, in spite of hard 
times. The pastor and churcb invite visitors to the 
Midwinter Fair to make Plymouth Church head- 
quarters Sundays and week days. The church par- 
lors are open to such visitors, where they may meet 
their friends, receive mail or inquire for rooms and 
board. Rev. W.D. Williams has entered upon his 
fourth year of service as pastor.—The Congrega- 
tional Club at its meeting, Jan. 29, adopted resolu- 
tions protesting vigorously against the opening of 
the Midwinter Fair on Sunday, and recommended 
the covering of the exhibits by Christians. 
Oregon. 

The First Church, Portland, received sixty-one 
members last year and dismissed forty-three. ‘The 
present membership is 672, with ninety absentees. 
The total money raised was $7,383—$1,983 for benev- 
olences, all the societies being remembered. 


In addition to his pastoral work at Huntington, 
Rey. William Smith serves the church at Ontario 
and has a preaching station at Vale, where eight 
names haye been given for the formation of a 
church. Mr. Smith’s territory is about forty miles 
square, with no resident minister of any denomina- 
tion in it. 

At Sand Pit, near Tualatin, special work has been 
taken up, the first in that vicinity. A Sunday school 
was organized with forty-one members, followed by 
special meetings for two weeks by Rey. W. Hurl- 
burt, pastor of Tualatin church. Frequently 200 were 
present, all manifesting a deep PaLenene Twelve 
decided to become Christians. 


Washington. 


Rey. G. W. Nelson has had pastoral care of the 
church at Kalama for nine months. In this time 
twenty-three have been received, more than doub- 
ling its membership. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BAILEY, Orange C., Chelsea, Mich., to Summer St. Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 
BLACK, George D., accepts call to Park Ave. Ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
BUTLER, Henry E., buaferyer in AJma College, Mich., 
to St. Johns, Accepts. 
H., St. Paul, 


CHANDLER, Josep 
lander, Wis. Accepts. 
DAVIS, ‘Ernest C., accepts call to Plympton, Mass. 
DOBBS. James H., Brookfield, Mo., to Palestine, Tex. 
Accepts. 
EVISON, Albert E., Cando, N. D.,to Inkster. 
HALLETT, Horace F., Plympton, Mass., to Ayer. 


cepts. : 
HENDERSON, Arthur S., accepts call to Wellington, 


Kan. ‘ 

HEYWARD, James W., Hayward, Wis., to Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Declines. 

KLOCK, Edwin J., Haydenville, Mass., to First Ch., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

MANN, Wilford E., Bangor Seminary, to Dexter, Me. 

McKINLEY, Charles E., Andover Seminary, to Yar- 
inouth, Me. 

METCALF, Irving W., accepts call to be associate pas- 
tor of Pilgrim Ch. , Cleveland, 0. 

PRUDDEN, Theodore P., accepts eall to Second Ch., 
West Newton, Mass. 

REEVES, P. J., to Cando, N.D. Accepts. 

ke M. S. (Pres.), Hoquiam, Wn., to Valley City, 


RUSSELL, Frank, New York, N.Y¥., to Second Ch., 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

SANDHRS, Clarendon M., Denver, Col., 
Ill. Accepts. 

STEMEN, John A., Como Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, 
to First Ch.. Franklin, Mass. 

TRAVIS, David Q:, Pilgrim Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Second Ch., Terre Haute. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations, 


DAVIS, William V. W., i. Feb. 7., First Ch., Pittsfield, 


LAMSON, Charles M.,i. Feb. 7, First Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

MOREHOUSE, Ezra S8., 0. p. Jan. 30, Hopkins and Hil- 
liards, Mich. Sermon by Rev. M. M. Martin; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Bonnell, Harry Appleton and 
W. A. Bockoven. 

PATTEN, Arthur B., o. p. Feb. 1, Gorham, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. B. Carruthers; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Henry Farrar, R. J. Haughton, B. 8. Rideout and 
Israel] Jordan. 

ROBERTS, James C., i. Feb. 2, Tiverton, R. I. Sermon, 
Rey. L. S. Woodworth; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. T. 
Arnold, J. W. Colwell, Mahlon Van Horn and Donald 
Browne. 


Minn., to Rhine- 


Accepts. 
Ac- 


to Marseilles, 


Minn., 


Besignations. 

CARR, George T., Danvers, lll. 

CARRUTHERS, ‘William, as city missionary of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

DANA, Malco! m, Mantorville, Minn. 

SMITH, J. WU. B., and wife, Carbondale, Ridgeway and 
Overbrook, Kan. 

Dismissions. 

mek lad George R., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, 0O., 

Fe 
Onarches Organized, 

ALVO, Neb., Feb. 2. Eighteen members. 

GATES, Ore., Jan. 24. Thirteen members. 

PLEASANT AILL, Io., instead of PETERSON, Jan. 9. 

Miscellaneous, 

DUNN, James B. (Pres.), will supply the Third Ch., 
Chelsea, Mass., for three months. 

DUNSMORE, Charles H., will supply the church in 
McPherson, Kan., for five months. 

LONGLEY, Moses M. , is at present at Belvidere, I). 

SEAVER, Norman, is pastor of Bethany Ch. , Montpelier, 
Vt., for this year. 

STRUTHERS, A. L.,and wife, were welcomed at their 
new parish in South Gardiner, Me., and given a supply 
of provisions and a purse of money. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. R. S. Underwood, the evangelist, is at his 
home in Northampton after a three weeks’ partici- 
pation in a union movement at Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
Christians were quickened and many started on the 
new life. At Greenwich, N.Y., in the earlier part 
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of the winter, some 125 united with the Methodist 
Episcopal church on probation. Not for thirty years 
has there been such a revival at Hannibal, N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 

— Columbia College has elected F. H. 
Giddings professor of sociology, and Mr. 
James B. Reynolds, Yale ’84, fellow in the 
same branch of study. 


—— The students of Yale University were 
addressed on four successive evenings last 
week by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., who was listened to with 
unusual interest. Ata vote taken at the last 
meeting of the series he was requested to 
return this week for further addresses. His 
theme has been, ‘‘ The Essentials of a Christian 
Life.’”’ The students have also had the op- 
portunity of meeting Dr. McKenzie in private 
conference. 


— Until further order of the trustees the 
internal administration of Wellesley College 
is committed to the Academie Council, sub- 
ject to the direction and supervision of the 
executive committee. Miss Stratton is ap- 
pointed the presiding officer of the faculty, 
and is charged with the religious services and 
the public functions of the college, together 
with the supervision of the general college 
life. To Mrs. Irvine, the secretary of the Aca- 
demic Council, is intrusted the general ad- 
ministration of collegiate business. 


—— A recent event of interest at Beloit was 
the unveiling of a bust of Prof. William Por- 
ter, D. D., the address in behalf of the alumni, 
who made this gift to the college, being de- 
livered by Prof. R. D. Salisbury of the class 
of 1880, professor of geology in Chicago Uni- 
versity. Dr. Porter, the honored professor 
of Latin 1n the college, has been for forty-two 
years connected with the institution, having 
come to it a young Williams graduate in 1852. 
Of great simplicity and modesty of character, 
he has deeply endeared himself to all the 
graduates of the college by his profound spir- 
ituality, his genial friendship and his accu- 
rate scholarship. The bust, which is one of 
the most successful works of Prof. Lorado 
Taft of Chicago, is. placed in the college 
library. In connection and following the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges a series of special sery- 
ices was conducted by Rev. C. L. Morgan of 
Chicago, of the class of 1871. These meetings, 
prepared for and participated in by the stu- 
dents with great thoughtfulness and interest, 
resulted in several conversions and in a dis- 
tinct uplift to the Christian life of the insti- 
tution. Mr. Morgan’s preaching was direct 
and searching and he won the hearts of the 
young men to a marked degree. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


REV. HENRY SEYMOUR. 


In 1849 when Mr. Seymour was installed pastor of 
the church in East Hawley, which he served with 
rare fidelity for forty-four years, these words were 
spoken by Rey. Sereno D. Clark, the minister who 
gave the charge: ‘‘ You must make up your mind. 
that you have come to live here, to stay here, to die 
here and to lay your bones here.” Remarkably was 
the injunction obeyed. He was born in Hadley, 
Oct. 20, 1816,and his mother was a direct descendant 
of Miles Standish. He*graduated from Amherst in 
1834 and studied theology at UnionSeminary. After 
brief pastorates elsewhere he came to Hawley and 
illustrated in his career the finest type of the old 
school minister, acquiring a wide influence in his 
section of the State. An accident on his way to 
service Sunday evening, March 2, 1890, terminated 
his active labors, but he continued to write for the 
religious press to which he had always been a fre- 
quent contributor. The Congregationalist has pub- 
lished quite a number of his pastoral sketches. He 
was twice married and his wife and two sons sur- 
vive him. His death occurred Jan. 30. 


REV. JOHN TODD. 


The circumstances of the death of Mr. Todd, pas- 
tor emeritus of the church in Tabor, Io., were con- 
sonant with his whole career. He, in company with 
one of his deacons, was canvassing the town to 
secure names to a petition to the Legislature not 
to modify the State temperance laws. It was a 
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hard day’s work and while resting at one house he 
suddenly expired. He died Jan. 31, aged seventy- 
five years. He was born in West Hanover, Pa., was 
graduated from Oberlin College and Seminary, and 
was one of the three men who explored the country 
and selected the site for Tabor College. Since 1852 
he has lived in Tabor, where he was greatly beloved. 


MARCUS WHITMAN MONTGOMERY. 


The death of Mr. Montgomery brings serious loss 
to the evangelical forces of this country. He repre- 
sented to the Congregationalists in the United 
States the interests of the Scandinavian population, 
both here and in their own land, with peculiar and 
important relations to both classes. Moved by the 
desirability and increasing opportunities of Chris- 
tian work among them, he prepared himseif for it 
by travel and study. His visit to Sweden a few 
years ago, his part in bringing Dr. Waldenstein to 
this country and in introducing him before the 
churches here, his book, A Wind from the Holy 
Spirit in Sweden and Norway, and his other contri- 
butions to the religious literature on this subject, 
his position as superintendent of*the work of the 
Home Missionary Society among Scandinavians, and 
later as instructor in English in the Scandinavian 
department of Chicago Theological Seminary, all 
contributed to give him exceptional influence with 
and in behalf of some of the most desirable of all 
the immigrants into this country. 

Mr. Montgomery was born in Prattsburg, N. Y., 
June 21, 1839, and graduated at Amberst College in 
1869. For the next six years he was a real estate 
broker in Cleveland. He then spent three years as 
a student in Yale Theological Seminary, graduating 
in 1878, and was soon afterward ordained an evangel- 
ist in Cleveland, O. After acting as pastor of the 
church at Fort Seott, Kan., for a year and a half, 
he served Washburn College, Kansas,’ for nine 
months as its financial agent. From 1881 to 1884 he 
was superintendent of home missions for Minne- 
sota, and from this position was transferred to the 
superintendency of the work of the Home Mission- 
ary Society for Scandinavians. In 1889 he became 
instructor in English in the Scandinavian depart- 
ment of Chicago Seminary, in which work he has 
since been engaged. 

He died at his residence in Ravenswood, near 
Chicago, Feb. 6, and his funeral was attended from 
the Congregational church there Feb. 8. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was married to Mary R. Votaw, June 20, 
1859, and his wife, three sons and a daughter survive 
him. 


REY. JOHN EDDY CHANDLER, 


The yeteran missionary of the American Board, 
died in Madura, Jan. 10, of cholera. He was born in 
North Woodstock, Ct., June 12, 1817; studied three 
years in Yale College and graduated from Lane The- 
ological Seminary in 1846. He was ordained at Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 14, 1846, four days after his marriage to 
Charlotte Maria Hopkins of that city, who was his 
faithful wife for forty-five years, dying in Auburn- 
dale in September, 1891. They sailed for Madura Nov. 
16, 1846, and his life has been faithfully spent in the 
service of this mission, stationed at Madura, Siva- 
gunga, Dindigul, Battalagundu and Tirumangalam, 
with two visits to America, 1861-64 and 1889-92. His 
Simple and earnest devotion has borne rich fruit 
in churches planted and natives converted to 
Christ. The winsomeness of the good man did not 
fail to make its loving impress wherever he went, 
and his record will be high among the missionary 
heroes whose lives illustrate the record of the 
American Board. 

Mr. Chandler returned to India less than two 
years ago, with his son, Rey. John S. Chandler, who 
was prostrated with the same dread disease, as well 
as Miss Lamson, also of the Madura Mission. The 
latest tidings gave some reason to hope for their 
recovery. 


REY. HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD, D.D. 


A telegram announces the sudden death from 
pneumonia of Dr. Butterfield, ex-president of Olivet 
College, Mich., on Feb. 12. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1848 and, after studying law for 
a short time with Francis Hillard of Boston, he 
entered the theological seminary at Bangor, Me. 
After completing his course there he spent about 
* a dozen years preaching at the East and then ac- 
cepted a professorsbip in Washburn College and 
in two years succeeded to its presidency. He con- 
tinued in that position until 1876, when he fiJled a 
similar position at Olivet, resigning less than two 
yearsago. The funeral services were to take place 
on Friday of this week at the cemetery chapel in 
Newton Center, Mass. 

———— 


Who lives one year in Boston ranges 
through all the climates of the globe.— 
Emerson. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A DEFECT IN THE TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


A high school teacher enters this strong 
protest against our editorial with the above 
title published in the Home department 
Feb. 1: 


It is the custom to make study the scape- 
goat for all manner of deficiencies in our girls, 
but an experience of several years in high 
school teaching has convinced me that this is 
unjust. There is prevalent a belief that our 
girls are overworking because of the exorbi- 
tant demands of school upon them, and that 
every failure, mental or physical, is attribut- 
able to the system of ‘‘ high pressure.’’ More- 
over, it sounds well to state that a girl has 
broken down through work in school. ‘She 
is so fond of her studies, you know,” says the 
mother, and the politic physician gravely ac- 
cepts this statement and echoes it by forbid- 
ding his patient to return to school. 

Let me state the simple fact about the 7e- 
quired work in my own large sehool, whose 
reputation stands deservedly bigh. ‘Two Eng- 
lish studies, such as algebra and history, are 
necessary. These need for recitation two of 
the five hours of session. General exercises, 
such as singing and physical culture, take 
another hour. Two hours are left for study 
in school. Twelve compositions a year are 
required, of which’six are prepared at home 
and six are impromptu and written in school. 
This is absolutely all that is necessary for 
diploma standing. Latin, Greek and French 
may be taken if desired. 

The majority of the 600 girls who have come 
under my charge have not attempted any- 
thing beyond the required work, yet many 
have failed in that; a few from lack of mental 
power, more from laziness and shirking, but 
by far the greatest number from the same 
cause to which I attribute failure in house- 
hold matters—the crowding upon our girls of 
all manner of claims of society and accom- 
plishments. Many a girl who spends one 
hour out of school in study, spends three or 
four more 1n music, Many are taking dancing 
lessons—evening lessons at that—to say noth- 
ing of time given to china painting, afternoon 
teas, receptions and innumerable other things 
more or less valuable... . Z 

An incredible number of mother$ anxious 
for their daughters’ advancement are pushing 
them into society at fifteen or sixteen, without 
regard to the expenditure of nervous force in 
late hours and excitement. I have yet to learn 
of a well authenticated case of a girl who has 
broken down solely because she has studied 
too hard. I bave, also, yet to hear of a mother 
to whom it bas occurred that her own ambi- 
tion aud foolishness may have caused her 
daughter’s exhaustion. A single illustration 
may serve. Again and again my pupils have 
fallen behind im school work because they 
have been tending tables in church fairs sey- 
eral nights ina week. The mothers who con- 
sider their daughters to be thus perfornting a 
religious duty, which absolves them from 
school duties, are in number legion, as we 
long-suffering teachers well know. 

My claim, then, 1s this. The studies re- 
quire no more work than a girl in average 
health, with average ability and average ap- 
plication, can easily accomplish. Add to this 
half a dozen other requirements which have 
nothing to do with school, if you choose, Lut 
in simple justice, if your daughter breaks 
down, do not blame us poor teachers, who are 
constantly confronted with tbe other side of 
the matter. What our girls need most is 
sensible mothers, and a sensible mother in 
these days should be canonized that all the 
world may know her. 

Providence, R. I. i. E. O, 


PRAISE FOR MR. TAMURA. 


Japan has been considerably stirred of late 
by a book entitled A Japanese Bride,in which 
the author, Rev. N. Tamura, bimself a Jap- 
anese, exposes some of the weaknesses of 


his countrymen, and for which he has been 


receiving much criticism and condemnation. 
Our staff correspondent in Japan adverted, 
Noy. 23, to the storm of indignation in a way 
that to the gentleman who sigus his name be- 
low seems liable to retard Mr. Tamura’s work 
in Tokio: 

Rev. N. Tamura has a native self-sustain- 
ing church in the heart of Tokio, near the 


Imperial Hotel, where I and my family often 
went to morning service a year or two ago. 


- A flourishing Sunday school is connected with 


his church. He is an earnest, ready speaker, 
a hard worker and beloved by his people. We 
visited his industrial home, located in one of 
the beautiful suburbs of the city, a Christian 
home where he is educating poor but promis- 
ing young men. If Japan ever becomes a 
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Christian nation it will be made so by the 
labors of native Christians who have been 
educated for the work. 

The young men help support themselves by 
working four hours daily. Some translate and 
prepare articles for religious papers and mag- 
azines, others at printing, laundry, gardening 
and distributing papers. They publish two 
religious papers, one of which is for children. 
The students are all active workers in the 
Sunday schools. Mr, Tamura is an ordained 
Presbyterian clergyman. His studies include 
courses in the Union Theological Seminary, 
Auburn Seminary and Princeton in this coun- 
try. Such an earnest, hard-working, native 
Christian, now in the prime of life, ought to 
receive encouragement from his brother Chris- 
tians in Japan of every denomination. His 
work, both in church and school, appears to 
be entirely outside of the regular missionary 
channels. 

It is inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity for any one to feel aggrieved for what 
they may consider a little irregular as to the 
methods adopted by a native to help educate 
and Christianize an empire just emerging from 


heathenism. 
Middletown, Ct. W. W. Witxcox, 


LET US REFORM THE CALENDAR. 


Among the many suggestions relating to 
the year 1900, now close at hand, there is one 
point which has not been raised. This I now 
modestly propose and boldly urge, namely, 
the correction of our calendar. As all schol- 
ars well know, there is au error of four years 
in reckoning time from the birth of the Lord 
which has never been made right. 

Romulus, 738 B. C., introduced the Roman 
year. This was altered by Numa, 713 B.C. 
Again by Julius Cesar, 45 B. C., who fixed 
the solar year as being 365 days, 6 hours. 
This, the Julian calendar, prevailed generally 
for over 1600 years. But Cesar was not ac- 
curate in his reckoning, in that the strict solar 
year was eleven minutes Jess, or 365 days, 5 
hours and 49 minutes, aud then some seconds 
to spare. Pope Gregory XIIL., in 1582 A. D., 
found this discrepancy to have amounted at 
that time to a difference of ten days. He 
made the correction by dropping ten days out 
of that year, reckoning the 5th of October as 
the 15th. Hence the so-called and familiar 
Gregorian calendar. 

Much confusion was caused by both these 
Julian and Gregorian calendars being used in 
different countries. In 1751 Lord Chester- 
field, assisted by the ablest mathematicians of 
Europe, pushed through Parliament a meas- 
ure to reform the calendar. The enactment 
provided that eleven days of September, 1752, 
should drop out (the 3d to be called the 14th), 
in order to bave the calendar in unison with 
the actual solar year. Also to have the be- 
ginning of the year fixed at Jan. 1, instead of 
March 25, the vernal equinox, as was the for- 
mer plan. The Christian and civilized na- 
tions gradually adopted the reformed calen- 
dar, until now none but Russia clings to the 
Old Style, as it is called. 

We reckon the years from the birth of our 
Saviour... This computation was introduced 
by the learned monk, Dionysius, in 516 A.D. 
Singularly and unaccountably he made a mis- 
take of four years, so that Christ is chronicled 
in history as being born in the year4 B.C., or, 
in other words, the common Christian era, by 
this mistake, began when Christ was four 
years old. B.C. did not stop till four years 
after Christ was born, and A. D. did not begin 
until the fourth year of our Lord’s life. 

Mistakes of thecalendar have been rectified— 
fully as difficult ones as this and some of them 
in semi-barbarous times. Why not this? Are 
we less enlightened and less capable than the 
Romans 1,938 years ago, than the Catholecs 
under the Pope 311 years ago, than the Brit- 
ains of 142 years ago? Let us as an intelli- 
gent, scientific, self-governing, independent 
people, in a truly democratic manner, rise up 
in our might and make this really great and 
much needed reformation of our calendar. 
Why not? And what better time to do it 
than at the beginning of a newcentury? If 
not easy,is it not feasible and appropriate? 
So we suggest that, as we are—strictly speak- 
ing—four years nearer the new century in 
computing time from the Lord’s birth than 
our present year 1893 designates (as by right 
we are living in 1897, or 1,897 years since 
Christ was born!) four years drop out—the 
years 1896-99 inclusively—and that Jan. 1, 
1896, be considered and chronicled as Jan. 1, 
1900! 

Of course objections will be raised. Much 
prejudice will have to be overcome. It will 
be a heroic measure—as in Chesterfield’s 
time, when many of the ignorant masses re- 
garded that reform as an impious and popish 
and unnecessary measure and thought. that 
they had been ruthlessly robbed of eleven 
days! But let us be—according to our boast 
and courage and energy—up to the times, 
abreast with the incoming century and not 
four years behind time! 
H. Martin KELLOGG. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
19,10 A.M. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., bishop of 
the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, will give the 
address. 

Toe LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIA‘1I1ON, Kingston, Feb. 20, 10 A.M. 


Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Y.M.C,. A rooms, New- 
buryport, Feb. 20, 9.30 A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md.,Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Llinois, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Counecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19. 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Noy. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms ] and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tionat House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, lreasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Chartes E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Sed ata 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151, Washing 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O thinned: Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev: 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Clevesand office, Y: M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work bitherto done by College and Education Society 


and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley,. 


Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of tbe National Council asks from each vhurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ot. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chariered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Absolutely * 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


15 February 1894 


_».....The Congregationalist Services, No. 9° 
An Order of Worship for Passiontide 


Theme: The Way of the Cross 


{er The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—Christ also suffered for sins once, 

The righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God. 

Greater love hath no man than this, 

That a man lay down his life for his friends. 

Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world. 

RESPONSE. 

Worthy art Thou, the Lamb; for | Thou wast | slain\|and didst purchase | unto | God 
with Thy | blood, 

Men of every tribe and tongue and | people and | nation || and madest them to be | unto 
our | God a | kingdom. 

HYMN. 


The Congregationalist 


(When this passage is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


((- The congregation will rise and sing.) 
In the cross of Christ I glory —RATHBUN. 
God foreshadowed by the mouth of all his prophets that his Christ should suffer. 


MINISTER.—Who hath believed our report? 

And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed. 
PreorLe.—For he grew up before him as a tender plant, 
And as a root out of a dry ground: 


. (Read responsively the remainder of Isa. 53, which is printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
orm. | ; 


(Here may be sung the solo, ‘‘ Behold, and see if any sorrow be like unto his sorrow.’”—THE ME:SIAH.] 


Yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. 


MINISTER.—Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father save me from 
this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. 


heres the minister continue with Matt. 26: 36-42, which is printed in full in the services as published in pam- 
phlet form.] 


CHANT. 


My God, my God, look upon me, why hast | Thou for | saken me||and art so far from imy 
health, and from the | words of | my com | plaint ? 
All they that see me laugh | me to | scorn || they shoot out the lip, they | shake the | head | 


(i When this selection is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


saying, 

He trusted in God that he would de | liver | him||let him deliver him if | he will | have | 
him. e 

The counsel of the wicked layeth| siege a|gainst me|| they pierced my | hands | and 
my:| feet. 


They part my garments a| mong | them || and cast | lots up | on my | vesture. 

But be not Thou far from me|O| Lord||O my strength | haste | Thee to | help me. 

Reproach hath broken my heart. I am full of | heavi | ness || I looked for some to huve 
pity on me, but there was no man, neither found I| any to | comfort | me. 

Burnt offerings and sacrifice for sin hast Thou | not re | quired || then | said I| Lo, I | 
come; 

In the volume of the book it is written of me, that I should fulfill thy will’| O my | God ji 
I am content to do it, yea thy law | is with | in my | heart. 


HYMN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Shall we grow weary in our watch.—FLEMMING. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. (Luke 23: 13-49 is suggested as a suitable passage to be read.] 


HYMN. (gq The congregation will rise and sing.) 
O sacred head, now wounded.—PASSION CHORALE. 
PRAYER. [By the minister.) 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ.] 


ANTHEM OR SOLO. 


*(Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation.] 


(‘There is a green hill,’ Gounod’s arrangement, is suggested. ] 


* There is a green hill far away.—CAROL. 


Perfect through suffering. 


MrInisteER.—Wherefore Jesus, that he might sanctify the people through his own 
blood, suffered without the gate. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient cvem 
unto death, yea the death of the cross. 

Propie.—Lord have mercy upon us, and fill our hearts with the obedience of Christ. 
Though he was a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered; 
and having been made perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the author 
of eternal salvation. 

Lord have mercy upon us, and grant that we may partake of this salvation. 
For it became him, for whom are all things, and through whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the author of their salvation perfect through. © 
sufferings. 


Lord have mercy upon us, and grant that we may partake of this glory. 
The fellowship of his sufferings. 


MINISTER.— For hereunto were. we called; because Christ also suffered for us, 


ProrpLe.— Leaving us an example, that we should follow his steps. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as: 
published in pamphlet form: 1 Peter 4: 12,13; 2 Cor. 1: 5; John 13: 16; Matt. 10: 39; 20: 28; 11: 29.) 


* Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894, 


1s February 1894 The Congregationalist 
(Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 

3a O Lamb of God. 

HYSIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 


RESPONSE. 


When my love to God grows weak.— HOLLEY. 
ADDRESS OR SERIION. 


{Here may be sung the solo, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected of men.’-—The Messiah. When this is done the 
following hymn will be omitted.] 


HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.] 
When I survey the wondrous cross.— HAMBURG. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 
- MinistrR.— Let us pray. 
It is meet and right that we should give thanks unto thee, O Lord God, through 
Jesus Christ thy son, who was pleased to become man for our salvation. 


ProrLy. —We give thee thanks, 0 Lord. 
O most loving Father, remembering the benignant and sacred sufferings of Jesus 
Cinist, and relying on thine infinite tenderness, we pray thee to protect us with 
gracious aid, and in thy continual mercy to preserve us from all evil ways. 


Protect and save, we humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 
O Lord our God, as we remember him who gave his cheek to those who smote him, 
and was filled full with reproach for his brethren’s sake, grant to us thy servants 
that, being instructed by the example of Christ’s passion, we may be fitted alway 
to bear his sweet yoke, and to learn of him who was meek and lowly of heart. 


Mercifully hear us, good Lord. 
And the God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, after 
that ye have suffered a little while, shall himself perfect, stablish, strengthen you. 
To him be the dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


(I~ The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
ene cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
HVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos, 11-18. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 138. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ceived from her instructions, but our thoughts dwell 
more on the influence of her daily life among us. What 
some women are to their own households she was to the 
whole church, gently yet powerfully drawing us nearer 
to God. The sorrowing were comforted, not only by spe- 
cific words of consolation but by the uplift of her kindly 
look and ber daily spirit. She walked among us a living 
benediction, and yet so quietly that it needed her re- 
moval to show us how much we had been indebted to 
her presence, Her sprightly manner, her unusual in- 
telligence, at home among the choicest gems of litera- 
ture, her self-forgetfulness and her sincere interest in 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CLINE—TURNER—In Dedbam, Feb. 5, by Rev. J. B. 
‘Seabury, Charles A. Cline and Flora Adella, daughter 
ot Horatio G. Turner. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notrces of deaths vs twenty-fwe cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CHADWICK—In Andover, Feb. 2, Mrs. Susan B., widow 
of the late Dr. George Chadwick of Boston, aged 88 yrs. 

CROW ELL—In Liverpool, N. S., Jan. 18, Jonathan Crow- 
ell, for more than forty years a deacon of Zion Church, 
aged 77 yrs. 

FISHER—In Robbinston, Me., Feb, 1, Mrs. Susan T. 
Fisher, aged 80 yrs. 

WITHAM—In Newington, N.H., Jan. 10, Edith, wife of 
Moses H. Witham and daughter of John G. Sanborn 
of Wakefield, N. H., aged 31 yrs. 


MISS PHEBE ANN MARSH. 
Miss Marsh, who died in Pelham, N. H., Jan. 29, aged 


seventy years, was the only daughter of the late Col. . 


Enoch Marsh. 

Miss Marsh was prominent in the society of the town 
and a circle of acquaintance in other towns and States 
by whom she was highly esteemed. For many years 
she was a suffering invalid. Disease came upon her 
at an age when she wished to put forth the energies of 
a self-reliant woman and rendered her dependent on 
others. For thirty-two years she was a professed Chris- 
tian, and during this long period her loyalty to Christ 
and His church was pronounced. The church and the 
cause of Christ had the first place in her heart, and, 
though it was difficult for ber to get to meeting, she 
was there when it was possible. She loved the Sabbath 
school. The cause of missions and the general work of 
the chureh called forth all her energies and fired her 
ardent nature. She considered the less favored, and 
unobserved, did for such. Wherever there was one that 
she could help from ber purse or by word she did it. 
There are many such who mourn for her. She had 
been an invalid so long that friends did not notice that 
she was failing. She was calm and resigned. Prayer 
was yore eats. Suddenly her strength was gone. 
It was Saturday evening and she went to spend the 
Sabbath in the personal presence of her Saviour. 


ELIZABETH COGGSWELL SHEPLEY. 


Miss E. C. Shepley died in Providence, R.I., Dec. 31, 
1893. She was the eldest daughter of Rev. David Shep- 
ley, D. D., for many years pastor of the Congregational 
church in Yarmouth, Me. 

Now that Miss Shepley has gone from among us we 
begin to see how much our lives have received from 
hers, not as the result of a deliberate effort to do us 

ood, but as the natural effect of her presence with us. 

er pupils in the high school in Brooklyn, N.Y., as well 
as in Providence, could tell of her value as an instructor, 
and it was no slight testimony to the estimation in 
whict? she was held that her place in the first-named 
institution was kept open to her for years in order that 
at any time she might resume her work there, The 
members of her Sunday school classes and the young la- 
dies of the Y. W. E. C. A. bear witness to her power as a 
religious teacher, also to the iuspiration they have re- 


the welfare of all, making each to feel that they were 
objects of special favor, were all transfigured by her 
manifest fellowship with Christ and the almost visi- 
ble indwelling of His spirit. Her special calling seemed 
to be to show that the on Spirit works not only 
through the truth but through that truth transformed 
into life. Thus her mfluence entered noiselessly into 
the Jives around her, as the dew enters into the lite of 
the flowers into which it falls. 

The intelligence of her death has brought sadness 
into many hearts dwelling far apart in our broad land, 
for she had many pupils in different schools, but all of 
them will say that, much as they gained from her in the 
schoolroom, they owe most to the Christlike spirit that 
marked all that she did or said. Our loss, who have 
known her so long, is so much the greater. We love to 
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think of her as a living exposition of those words of the 
apostle, ‘‘ For me to live is Christ.” A life like hers 
brings out the meaning of these words better than all 
the commentators, and the same is true of those words 
of the Master: ‘Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” It was fitting that such a plant 
should grow up in the congenial air of a New England 
pastor’s home, and the way in which that plant is now 
unfolding in the far more congenial atmosphere of what 
Christ calls ay Father’s house ” we shall never know 
till we also shall enter there to go 10 more out forever. 
Lis i 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS.—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of four personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and a spring vacation tour 
to Washington, D.C. Two weeks in the land of flow - 
ers will be given on the first three tours, while 
tickets for the last tour will be good to return 
until May 31. Special train of Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars will be provided. The rate from 
New York has been fixed at $50, including Pullman 
berth and meals en route. The Washington tour 
will leave Boston, via Fall River Line, Monday, 
April 2, and return Saturday, April 7. The rate for 
this tour has been fixed at $25, which includes all 
necessary expenses and side trip to Mt. Vernon. A 
stop is made at Philadelphia on the going trip to give 
an opportunity to visit Independence Hall and other 
points of interest. A tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each party. For tickets, itineraries 
and full informationapply to Tourist Agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


POND’S EXTRACT cures allinflammation and bleed- 
ing. Avoid dealers who offer base imitations. 


For Two Conditions 


Relating to the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a very valuable medi- 
cine, 


Ist, As a Preventive 


People in vigorous health are not so suscep- 
tible to the Grip as those who are weakened 
by previous disease, advancing years, or whose 
blood is thin and impure. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla so purifies the blood and builds up the 
strength that the system successfully resists 
the Grip. 


2d, After the Crip 


Convalescence from any form of the Grip is 
very slow, and to regain the desired strength 
a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Words 
are not strong enough to express our confi- 
dence in 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a tonic after attacks of the Grip, or after 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia or other prostrating diseases. Many 
testimonials from people who have taken it 
conclusively prove that it possesses just the 
building-up effect so much needed; it vitalizes 
and enriches the thin and impoverished blood, 
and it invigorates the liver and kidneys. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and efii- 
| ciently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


A 6 Days’ Chance. 


The advantages of brass bedsteads aie: 


light, because hollow; strong, because tubular 
and seamless; beautiful in the high polish it 
soon acquires, and as clean as wax, since there 
-are no cracks and crevices for dust. 
wonder that the world dearly loves a bedstead 
of brass? 


Is it any 


We have a motive in mentioning Brass 


Beds today. Owing to the dull trade of last 
fall some manufacturers find themselves with 
many 1898 patterns still on their hands. 
have, on-behalf of our customers, taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and fora few days 


We 


we shall sell Brass Bedsteads at very low prices. 
These are 1893 styles, remember. But they are choicest goods. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt of five 


2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R 


STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The further declines in the price of wheat 
and silver, carrying the former to nearly the 
lowest recorded price and tbe latter lower 
than ever before known, have not failed to 
have their natural discouraging influence. 
These declines most directly and considerably 
affect the West and those industries and 
trades depending upon a Western demand. 
The farmer has, fortunately, sold the bulk of 
his wheat and to that extent can view the 
decline with less immediate concern and with 
hope for a recovery before another crop is 
made. But the large shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the whole West indicated in 
this decline in wheat, looked at in a broad 
way, is likely to be for a long time a very 
disturbing element in many lines of trade. 

The demoralized market for silver is seri- 
ously affecting the international trade of all 
the large nations. It is believed to be a ma- 
terial factor in forcing the wheat market 
down, and thereby reducing the value of one 
of our chief articles of export. It demoralizes 
the exchange market in Mexico, South Amer- 
ica and India, and correspondingly destroys 
the export trade of those countries which 
have been accustomed to supply commodities 
to the great silver using nations. It disturbs 
prices everywhere, both of commodities and 
securities. 

A better tone continues to be reported in 
many branches of our home trade. That is 
true of the iron and steel business, which has 
been very flat now fora long time. Nochange 
in prices of any consequence is noted, and, in- 
deed, the low prices at which Svuthern pig 
iron has recently been sold are simply start- 
ling. But more business is being done. Two 
years ago, or on Feb. 1, 1892, there were 308 
pig iron furnaces in blast, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 187,383 tons. By Feb. 1, 1893, the 
number of furnaces in blast was 251, witha 
capacity of 171,201 tons. From that time to 


the fall the production declined rapidly, until’ 


on Oct. 1, 1893, there were only 114 furnaces 
in operation, producing 73,895 tons. That was 
low watermark. By Dec. 1 the business had 
increased to 130 furnaces with 99,379 tons, and 
this improvement, has been held, as on Feb. 1 
this year there were 125 furnaces in blast pro- 
ducing 99,242 tons. Itis gratifying that, ata 
time of year like the present, when the vol- 
ume of trade is at its worst, the iron business 
is so much better than last October and that 
what improvement has been made is steadily 
held. 


SS 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— Itis painful to withstand a brother, but 
if it has to be done do it face to face.— Rev. Dr. 
Fairbairn. 

—— The philanthropy which is content to 
relieve the sufferer from wrong social condi- 
tions postpones the philanthropy which is 
determined, at any cost, to right these condi- 
tions.—President Tucker cf Dartmouth. 


—— Have you ever thought of the three men 
in the world who most must move the hearts 
of their fellowmen—the preacher, the poet 
and the soldier? To the preacher and the 
poet are given all the wealth and power of 
language; but the soldier, he who myst move. 
men to the death before them, has naught but 
the words of command.—Chancellor Caprivi. 


—— The income tax is a tax involving such 
inquisitorial features as a condition of effi- 
ciency that it should never be thought of un- 
der a ffee government except under the exi- 
gencies of war, and can never be equitably 
euforced in the United States except by arbi- 
trary and despotic methods, which its people, 
if they are to continue free, will never toler- 
ate.—David A. Wells, LL.D. 


No man ever reaches the climax of greatness 
until he becomes acquainted with himself, 
talks and counsels with himself, respects him- 
self, plans for himself, thinks for himself, acts 
for himself, goes to school to himself, sacrifices 
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for himself and crowns himself. He must be 
alone and often alone. He must in the midst 
of the silence and solemnity of solitude fre- 
quently commune with his own heart.—David 
Gregg. 


COFFEE is rendered more wholesome and palata- 
ble 1f instead of using milk or cream you use the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, or, if you 
prefer it unsweetened, then Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream, 


Financial, 
Forty-Third Annual Statement 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages cf Real Estate.... $5,497,146.88 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


EOECE Sesion vleis siecle coin specimen caesar tat aaiaatls 2 726,798.08 
Loans on Collateral oe 7,500.25 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by th 

COMPAN Ys <naccceciccvites osieisteise eaeeetaetieeis «0162 989,853.49 


City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and 


BEOGKS os ve von alah svincita piss geen sere e aein ae oles 2,089,090.49 


Bank Stocks.. 164,543.00 
Cashy tray OPACE:. Batjaw sn comaies <ajosiow cea eaise se Bc 307.70 
Cash Deposited in Banks: .....scecsccrseucecss 306,329.46 
ADD: $9,781,569.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 
OVET CORT. .sifeina gutless sisal eisieimielesais $42,888.51 
Interest accrued and due ........... 137,067.64 
Premiums in course of coliection.. 123,220.71 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quar- 
terly PTOMiuMs. =... s.cvecceseen ses 79,110 30 382,287.16 
Gross ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1894......... $10,163,856.46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 x 
per cent. interest (Conn. aud 
ING Ws StANGard Jc aie ncpiemmnwte way $9,011,846.00 
Claims by death outstanding...... 98,958.00 
Premiums paid in advance........ 10,077.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 
ferred’ Premigms...i..5..0ss0s% 40,466.20 


Special Policy and Investment 


ROSCOE VCS fa dele setarsion tara wiola siote(atsiaints 446,241.45 9,607,588.65 
SURPLUS: AT 4 PRE (ORNs ajecciec cm sans $556,267.81 
is9i. 1892. 1893. 

Policies issued...........6- 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written ........#5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,062 
New Premiums received. 131,639 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiums received 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy-holders ....... 966,218 1,079,587 1,098,421 
Policies in force........... 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Mmsurance in force.... ... 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,528 


This Company has paid since organization 
for Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Div- 
idends to Policy-Holders and Surrendered 
Policies, more than $34,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 

| 3%. or 6%: We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust® Co: tack, 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


15 February 1894. 


Financial. 


HOME INSURANGE GUMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


CASH CAPITAN Foo ias cane onccnsnncap meena 3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium: Fund... o3s00.s0%ceneeeeceenee 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes — 880,941.78 
INCU SUPPLUS .. cite aie ocicleiasoisie vo eisle ccverac’sls es alelaieeenmns 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS .... $9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cashin Banks ).\. 625 css visto cjco'e t(ewiewalaeniain serene $193,631.78 
Real Hstate.. << sscccciccbjeeenciccy ss seaman tina 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BStAtOs «0 cicsaie sists site sles courcetssiesieieaeeertnnm 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market Value) <oc. cj ce cosievececlecepeneeeeateen 3,573.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 
ZA BONUS o.ajs 7 wvicwisicicis ocicin estes ties siete cinteieeeel teeta 718,505.67 
Interest due-and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
CO DAB 5). ccs otenseses ence 9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBUR 


T. B. GREENE, 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 7 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 # INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. ¢ 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. | 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These‘ bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,680 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful im- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent- 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 

companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of. Luwrence, Kansas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. ‘The Atlas Co. has re..— 
dered valuable service to many hundredinyestors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 


we personally know both security and borrowers. (orres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 
0 


tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANTED Ger cpess. to know they can borrow 
from $10 to $5,000 at 6 per cent. ivterest, 
small monthly payments. Send stamp for partic— 
ulars or call on E. S. MITCHELL, Agent, Hane- 
winckel Bldy., Richmond, Va. Reliable agents wanted. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR APDVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


15 February 1894 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, 


Park Street Church again overflowed with a 
large audience last Monday, when the fiend- 
ishness of caste formed the topic of Mr. Cook’s 
prelude. He alluded eloquently to the fact of 
its being the anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth, and then spoke at length of our 
relations tothe tropics. The next greatdrama 
in our national history, he maintains, will be 
the commercial utilization of land in the tor- 
rid zone. Our great industrial future lies in 
the permanently hot climates. Black labor 
must of necessity develop this land, but it will 
be officered by white men from the temperate 
zone, and thereby create a caste of ruling 
wealth. This is contrary to Christian princi- 
ple and to the best political economy. But 
let the blacks first attain to education and 
leaders will be found among them. Hence 
the star of hope in the tropics hangs not over 
the Congo, the Zambesi or the Nile, but over 
the United States. Mr. Cook gave as his rea- 
sons for discussing this problem the alarming 
increase of lynching at the South and the late 
repeal by Congress of the federal election 
law. Incidentally he characterized Tam- 
many rule as ‘‘one of the nethermost levels of 
political perdition.’”’ He also quoted from a 
Symposium published in the Zndependent, Jan. 
1, to show how extensively this fiendishness 
of caste manifests itself and stated that it will 
be impossible for the two races at the South 
to live together in harmony if one remains 
ignorant and barbaric. Both must become 
Christian and intelligent to insure peace. 
The lecturer controverted Bishop Potter’s 
views on African colonization, presented the 
previous Saturday at the Old South Church, 
by saying that such a plan would be as inef- 
fectual as the scheme of Charles Darwin’s 
father, who proposed to cool the tropics by 


Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 


[FORNIA® 
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fastening sails to icebergs and floating them 
toward the equator. 

In the lecture proper, on the Peerlessness of 
Christian Family Life, several reasons were 
adduced for the superiority of Christianity 
over all other religions. It upholds monog- 
amy, puts no premium upon celibacy, but 
makes marriage honorable for all, believes in 
personal purity, ‘‘a white life for two,’ edu- 
cates the children of both sexes, makes di- 
vorce difficult and inculcates faith in the im- 
mortality of every human soul. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN BRASS.—Every one who ever 
goes to bed will be interested in the six days’ 
chance to secure a brass bedstead at much below 
its real value at the warerooms of Paine’s Furniture 
Company, 48 Canal Street. This sale is the result 
of the business depression of last fall, and it offers 
great opportunities to the intending purchaser. 


PECULIAR TO ITSELF.—So eminently successful has 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla been that many leading citizens 
from all over the United States furnish testimonials of 
cures which seem almost miraculous, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is not an accident, but the ripe fruit of industry 
and study. It possesses merit ‘‘ peculiar to itself.” 


Hoop’s PILLS cure Nausea, Sick Headache, Indiges- 
tion, Riliousness. Sold by all druggists. 


If 
You 
Must 


take Cod Liver Oil this season, insist 
upon the original and best make—that 
is, Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


If your druggist doeswt keep it, send to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 


. 


: 
5 bas 


from Chicago. All 

meals served in 

Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 


Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, ( 

And SHAPES = 
URBEQUALED. J\\ 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideasof & Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
or Buttons. 


PERFECTED in this Waist, ~~ 

Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. Allsizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist, 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Principal Ofice—34\1 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—837 Market St., San Francisco. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘PhiJlips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
| The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
avd Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
118 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
LANZ, 908 Greene’ Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ linerary.”’ 
HOWARD S. PAINE,A.M., M.D.,Albany,N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSLIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


/ 
Philadelphia every 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
leave Chicago every Thursday. Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter : 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W. A. | out change, leaving 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this = A = 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


San Francisco with= 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A pupular resort for heajth. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with vaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
paths. Send for illustrated circular 


MAGI Lanterns and Views 


For Publie Lectures, School, Church 


; ‘Home. World’s Fair and other 
Better than interesting sanieots “send Aes Sa CRO 
Ever for e R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER le Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


AMALEE Sever Eels Incubator, 


1894. 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 
: best adapted for his needs and conditions and in getting 
y from them the best possible results. It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out. We 
WY inviteatrial ofourSeeds. We know them because we grow them. 

Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
¥ papers to purchasers of our Seeds. Allof these are explained in 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, _Marbiehead, Masse 


Griterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 


Seuripture, Temperance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures ! 

or private talks. less cost than any other 

Catalogues | 16 Beekman St., New York. Ean Conitor eM kere ecole ores, prices 
free. J. B. COLT & CO. Tilus. Catalogue. 4 GEO. Hi. S'TARIL, Quincy, IIL 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, I. 
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DOWN WITH THE LOTTERY. 


morial to the President, Secretary of State and to 

Congress. A bill for the suppression of the lottery Cod Liver Oilas it 
traffic has been drafted, to be accompanied by the . 5 
following petition, which all persons interested are appears in Scott’s 
requested to sign and forward to their representa- Emulsion is easily 
tive in Congress. It is already signed by as choice 
anarray of notable namesas has ever been appended | taken up by the 
to a petition to Congress. system. In) no 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

ee States of America in pi Nb assembled : other form can so 

7hereas, the several States have, one after an- * 
other, prohibited the lottery business within their much fat-food be 
borders until finally, through the patriotic action of assimilated with- 
the people of Louisiana, the lottery has been driven ae 
from the territory of the nation; and, out injury to the 
5 F ‘ Whereas, the national lottery, whose charter in : 
in the matter of washing will Louisiana expired Dec. 31 last, advertises that it will organs of digestion. 
©) continue without interruption, from the friendly 


lead you to use Pearline. territory of Honduras, its business of breaking the 


Jaws of our several commonwealths, and impover- ’ H 
Look about you, and see the ishing and corrupting its victims in all parts of our C0 S mi Sion 
nation, 


Vv - £77 rh We, the undersigned, do therefore earnestiy 

\ ork of your fr iends Me ho aoe petition your honorable body to give efficiency to of Cod Liver Oil with H po hos- 

it. Isn’t the work easier? Isn’t the moral legislation of the governments of all the hi TPODH 

3 b j > G ; States by the pasar: of ep see ecl ae hfe the phites has come to be an article 
if memorial presented to your honorable body bearin x 

it better done! ant you See | Gite of Foo. 5 and signed by Lyman Abbett, D.D. |- Of every-day use, a pLrompiand 


that it rmoust be easier and bet- President C. K. Adams, LL. D., George Alexander, infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
D.D., and many others. or by such efficient legisla- 


vf 


: Just a little The anti-lottery movement referred to on our 5 
Wi Gu Gumption, editorial page has taken concrete form in a me- Easily aken p 


ter without all that rubbing tion as may secure its object. Throat troubles, and a positive 

nee rue — builder of flesh. 
lat tires out women and wears The reference in our Staff Correspondence in the Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
2S EE EC A A 8 


out clothes ? Gumption is the issue of Feb.1 to Mr. McCullach of Massachusetts as 
6 i; Al : i ° the donor of the first $10,000 for the Dolores Mc- 
seeing why and the Knowing | cunach Hall is incorrect. [t should have been at- 


how. You can’t know how to tributed to Mr. A. E. Goodnow of Worcester, Mass., 
the generous friend of so many institutions and 


wash with the least work and | causes. 
the most saving, unless you 


P li JusT at this season of the year, with the approach 
use Carine. of spring, we begin to think of the flowers and green 
Beware of imitations. 370 JAMES PYLE, N. Y fields, which make this season of the year so de- 
lightful. But before the flowers and vegetables 
comes the planting of the seed, and on the quality 
of the seed depends the success of the flower bed or 
Look Carefully garden. On the last page of this paper appears the 
description of one of the largest seed growers in 
when buying silver polish either at the world and their announcements for the coming 
the store or your own door, see season. Any one interested in gardening or raising 
that the full name poe ai es c s 

flowers will find something of interest 1n every line = 

RO = é of this page. The firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. of j 

ON Philadelphia, whose announcement this is, offer two C 

E , collections of flower seeds and two of vegetables— : 

y SIL all the choicest that can be found. Each one of Oe a 
these famous collections they give for twenty-five 
is on the box and also the figure of cents, but for $1 they will send all four collections 
IN RED. Nether ia doue and a valuable cook-book free. It would certainly 

“Trial quantity free, box post- pay every one to examine this announcement and 


paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere, send for their Farm Annual, which this firm have Pee Sa Cee Ras 3 as 
ELECTRO SILICON CO., very kindly offered to send to any reader of the PACS UO! d 2 » he eae x 
72 John Sty New York. Congregationalist free if they will write for it, men- os aE = aa 
EO ae ON ye 4 More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
tioning this paper. This annual is one of the finest throughout. New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
seed catalogues that have come to our notice this Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 


duction it has constantly won its way into public 


Ly a Zs aed 
ELY’S GATAR i= 4 YOaE: favor, until now it is the universal decision that 


C REAM BALM — = ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 


- - S EST REMEDY FOR CURING 
It is wonderful how i na re MAY 
LEAD 


Ciahs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
quickly Ely’s Cream 
Sneeze 


ww 


F. W. KINSMAN & C0., New York, and Augusta, Me, 
For sale hy all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
cured me. For a week 
at a time I could not 


see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 


~~-La Grippe, 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- 


“sae ~~~ Phcumonia, 
son, Hartford, Conn. -AY-FEVER . 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. ) RAY Consumption. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 


MADE ONLY BY 
Balm has helped and 
LONI SF 
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JOD LOAD I ILD PLL EL DEAL LL LALA 


‘POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTIN 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. Thousands HAVE DIED from one of these 
== and it was once ‘only a cold” and they then Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
The Par Excellence of tried too late to break it up. Don’t run any Fencing. Prices down. reve paid. Catal'g. free. 
LUNG GYMNASTICS risks either with the cold or with makeshift McMuilen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


remedies. 


DR. HOOKER’S 
COUGH ax» CROUP SYRUP 


Has been used for 


Is found in the use of our 


General or local = 

IMPROVE D BREATHING TU BE. Ladies or gents, Agents. $75 
: a weck. Exclusive territory. The 

: = < Rapid Dish Washer. Washes all the 
dishes for a family inone minute. 
Washvs, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. .You 
push the button, the machine does 


ss 


Unequalled for developing Throat and J.ungs, thus )) EFLiETY YEREARS. thesteae Breet pouphed ape 
AS AS hip lat Consumption, A poe > f= pes Gosuiledienaeeubiethine 
mara and roat Diseases, Also invaluable for ) i > broken dis ; 
Preventing Colds. Send for Circulars to ) Price 35 Cents. Sa Pid 


Hycrenic Suppiy Co., P. O. Box, 1951, G Boston CRP OOOO CCR 


PAA W. P. HARRISON & CQ., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


Covey a FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 
Look Like This By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
: able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 
. Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
DENT’S TOOTHACHE Cum Its Success is Unequalled. You should Know About It. 
Send for information to 


i 
= Jes T HE INSTANTLY 

y, ag” Vette eh ere REV. lL. A. BOSWORTH, 

Y Wy) JMs fgg Dox's Taxe Inrrartoys. All dealers, ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Ui or send 15c to 
A SWELL AFFAIR. .S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 


Soe, 


15 February 1894 


A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


“For several O 
years, I was a 
greatsuffererfrom 
liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
vere pains under 
ne right side, 
from under the 
right shoulder- 
blade, sallowness 
of the skin, low- 
spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
Iam pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- 
ner pill.”—Mrs. M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
€0000000000000000000000G 


Preeti irr retiree treed 
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Beauty «x4 Purity 


Go hand in hand. 

They are the foundation 
of health and happi- 
ness ; 

Health, because of pure 
blood; 

Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 

CuTicuRA RESOLVENT | 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As es blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. : 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25c. PorreER DRua@ 
AND CHEM. CorP, Sole Props., Boston. 

“How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,”’ free, 


COO000000080 
@ A Clock out of@ 


order shows it on the 
face. When the hu-@ 
man machine goes 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not ook well, take@ 


e 
Beecham’s 
(Gaines) Pills 


: (Tasteless) 
25 cents a box 


00000 : 
DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. Inimediate relief after the immoderate use 
of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist on 
1 Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 

he sole manufacturers. Take no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announ¢ggments in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


The Congregationalist 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 9. 


Mrs. H. M. Wyatt presided and the topic 
was The Privilege of Christian Service. Mrs. 
Cook spoke of the value of missionary litera- 
ture, and recommended Dr. James S. Dennis’s 
Foreign Missions After a Century, Mr. Na- 
ruse’s A Modern Paul in Japan, Rev. J. L. 
Atkinson’s Prince Siddartha and The Bishop’s 
Conversion with an introduction by Bishop 
Thoburn, with her ever ready word for the “‘ in- 
dispensable Life and Light.’ 

Mrs. Allen illustrated the power of easy, 
everyday personal effort by the large number 
of new members recently added to the Young 
Ladies’ Missionary Society of the Second 
Church, Dorchester, showing that there is 
much soil ready to be cultivated. Miss Child 
introduced Miss Hodgkins, editor of Heathen 
Woman’s Friend, who gave an interesting bit 
of her ‘‘ Methodist experience” to prove that 
too much is often taken for granted in think- 
ing young people are not interested. She had 
just gained three young women by enlisting 
one as a private secretary, another as a gath- 
erer of missionary news and the third as a 
collector, and believes that a girl needs not so 
much to be filled with truth as inspired with 
life. 

Mrs. Calkins spoke of the training given to 
the little girls and boys in Eliot Church, New- 
ton, also of the power of the Friday meeting. 
Miss Lamson, secretary of. young people’s 
work, spoke of the ‘f cradle roll,’ with its list 
of baby members and the card with the shape 
of the little hand traced upon the back by the 
mother, also of the success of the ‘‘ covenant 
eard,”’ with its hundreds of signers. Miss 
Elizabeth Gordon, who has just returned from 
a visit to her sister, Mrs. Gulick, in Spain, by 
her graphic description took the whole com- 
pany to San Sebastian, where they saw Mrs. 
Gulick with her efficient aids, Miss Barbour, 
Miss Webb, Miss Page and Miss Bushee, with 
their interesting group of Spanish girls, pur- 
suing a thorough course of study, winning 
rank and honor in the ‘institute examina- 
tions,’”’ and, in the face of inadequate accom- 
modations and various discouragements, fit- 
ting for the work which educated Christian 
women can do in a country where illiteracy 
and the degradation of women are appalling, 
and where it is evident that there is as reala 
need of missionary work as in many lands 


called heathen. : 
or 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The North End in its best days, its subse- 
quent deterioration and the efforts now being 
made to reclaim it, were vividly portrayed 
last Monday morning in a stereopticon lec- 
ture by Rev. C. L. D. Younkin, read by Mrs. 
Younkin. Many views and incidents of his- 
toric interest were given, some of them relat- 
ing to the Beecher family, Cotton Mather, 
Paul Revere and Father Taylor, which served 
to kindle patriotism and revive pride in our 
good old city. The effect was shown of the 
monthly influx of many foreigners, ninety per 
cent. of them steerage passengers, and a few 
representations of the work of the North End 
Mission, both in its building on North Street 
and the Children’s Home at Mt. Hope, gave 
promise of a brighter future. Few could wit- 
ness these views and listen to the earnest 
words of Mr. and Mrs. Younkiv without hay- 
ing their sympathies stirred and longing to 
help on this foreign missionary work at our 
doors. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


(See page 221.) 


WY sg ER ODOT Vict srareeteratatn erstatary = latielen eves siestteinioterars $10.00 
Mrs. Louisa Howland, Leominster... rn 2.00 
DSS Mites WiOLCOSHON. wereivicts a ulate alls diacleteyele vera cieie 2.00 
Mrs. M. F. Chapman, Peabody «............+09 2,06 
Philena Stevens, Middleton.................... 2.00 
Rev. W. T. Reynolds, North Haven, Ct...-..... 3.00 
Mrs. T. W. Carter, Chicopee Falls..............- 2.00 
Mrs. Byron Weston, Dalton...........cccecvees 2.00 
Opportunity Circle, Kings’ Daughters, Woon- 

BOCK OU y Eva isijsaeiars tata siaty seater easlalettes siztelale elnsesdre’e 2.00 
H. P. Bliss, Providence, R.I 2.00 
Joel Spalding, Augusta, Me.. 2.00 
Key BOSON. 6.050 accion ibaa warsteieleins = ative lsiewie 2.00 
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WHY CAN'T I WORK? 


Why Do I Get Weak and 
Tired so Easily? 


Questions That Are Constantly 
Asked by Thousands. 


A Prominent Business Man Gives Advice 
Needed by Everybody. 


The world is filled with weak, suffering 
men and women. Oh! if they could only be 
made well and strong how different their lives 
would be! And they can be so just as well 
as not. Read the following letter from Mr. 
Joseph A. Slayton, one of the most prominent 
men of Calais, Vt. : 


“Two years ago I was taken with the 
grippe. I had to take to my bed and was very 
sick. Icamevery near death. I was confined 
to my bed six weeks. When I got up I was 
very weak and could but just get around. I 
employed physicians who did me very little 
good, 

‘*T had serious trouble with my heart, so 
bad that I fell and received serious injury. I 
was completely run down and could not do 
any work on account of nervous prostration. 
I was thoroughly discouraged. A friend ad- 
vised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. ; 

**T had to have something to help me im- 
mediately or I could not live long.” 
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JOSEPH A, SLAYTON, ESQ. 


‘‘ Other medicine which I had tried did me 
no good. I took one bottle of Dr, Greene’s 


-Nervura blood and nerve remedy and it set 


me right on my feet. 

“T could not help having faith in this 
wonderful medicine even if I wanted to. It 
cured me completely. Before I took it I was 
so dizzy I did not dare go away to work alone, 
I would fall down and hurt me badly. Since 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, my health is good and my nerves are 
steady. I know it is the best medicine and 
advise all to use it.” 

If you are weak, sickly, nervous, run down, 
or have any nervous or chronic disease, take 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It will surely cure you. The spring is the 
You can always be cured 
quickest at this season. Everybody needs a 
spring medicine, and there is none which will 
do as much for you as Dr. Greene’s Neryvura 
blood and nerve remedy. It is a positive 
cure. Tryit. Itis purely vegetable and harm- 
less and is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He can be consulted per- 
sonally or by letter, free of charge. 


RUSSE on 30 DaysTrial 
Easy, durable and 
eae cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed _ catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


A GREAT SEED HOUSE. 


An Interesting Day Spent at W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co.’s Fifth Street Stores. 


AN ESTABLISHMENT KNOWN TO SEED 
BUYERS THE WORLD. OVER. 


Sorting and Opening of the Largest Mail Re- 
ceived by Any Business Firm in the United 
States—How Seeds are Packed and Sent to 
Ali Parts ofthe Globe—A Wonderful Example 
of Perfect Systemization and Careful Busi- 
ness Methods. 


EEDS have come to play a very important 

part in the business interests of Philadelphia, 

Ask a farmer in nearly any portion of the 

United States what is the chief seed dis- 
tributing centre of the country, and in nine cases 
out of ten he will unhesitatingly reply, ‘“ Phila- 
delphia.’ The fame of this city’s seed ware- 
houses has penetrated everywhere. 

There is one firm in particular, the name of 
which is not only known more or less in every 
rural household in this country, but whose trans- 
actions extend into every quarter of the globe where 
civilized methods of agriculture are practiced, 

This is the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
whose magnificent seed farm “ Fordhook,” near 
Doylestown, among the Bucks County hills, was 
made familiar to INQUIRER readers through an 
illustrated descriptive article which appeared in 
these columns on October 8, 1892.* The firm’s 
main city warehouse is at 475 and 477 North Fifth 
Street, and 476 and 478 York Avenue. The 
firm’s motto is, ‘‘ Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” and the 
preservation and fulfillment of this unique motto 
is {he animating principle in every process of. the 
business, not only at Fordhook Farm, but in the 
big Fifth Street warehouse as well. 

The business of furnishing pure and vital seeds 
is such a vast and intricate one that no outsider can 
possibly grasp it at a glance, 

The Biggest Mail in Philadelphia, 

Through the all-prevailing mails the firm is 
kept in touch with every State in the Union, and 
every country ontheglobe, The first letter picked 
up may be from Salem, N, J., the next one to it 
from Yokohama, Japan, and the next from Texas 
or Dakota. It is almost inconceivable to the 
average understanding the amount of mail matter 
that pours into the Burpee establishment in one 
diy. Last Monday the morning delivery alone 
contained 4870 letters and 572 postal cards, a total 
of 5442 pieces, The afternoon deliveries added 
greatly to this figure, and the record for the day 
was 6011 letters’ and 702 postal cards, an enor- 

-mous grand total of 6713 pieces of mail matter 
coming into one establishment inside of ten hours. 
To show that the great bulk of this mail is bona- 
fide business correspondence, it may be stated that 
of the 6011 letters of that day, 5272 of them con- 
tained orders for seeds or other stock, and besides 
the vast amount of cash and checks inclosed 
there were 1814 money orders and postal notes. 

Amn Astonishing Thing. 

It is one of the astonishing things about the 
firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co, that it has built up 
in seeds one of the largest mail, express and 
freight businesses of any kind in the United States. 
During the months of February, March and April 
its mail is the heaviest of any firm in the country, 
and its order-books show that it keeps in touch 
with more sections of this and other countries than 
any other firm known. It took years of the hard- 
est kind of work and personal energy to bring 
about this state, but popular prejudice against the 
use of the mails for purchasing was finally over- 
come, and this, combined with the gradually ac- 
quired certainty in the public mind that seeds 
bought from Burpee would be seeds that would 
grow, sufficed to make the firm what it is to-day— 
the unique house of its kind in the world.—Con- 
densed from a long article in THE PHILADELPHIA 
InourRER, Alarch 18th, 1893, which with ilustra- 
tics from flash-light photographs, ts reprinted 
more fully in BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1894. 


*Together with other interesting articles on Seed 
Growing at Fordhook Farm, this article is now given 
complete, with illustrations, in the new book, “SELEC- 
TION IN SEED GROWING.” This is a useful book of 112 
pages, the main mission of which is to preserve, in per- 
manent form, the valuable essays read at Tre World’s 
Horticultural Congress, Chicago. Price 10 cents, or free 
witb a dollar order. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co, 


$3.40 for $1.0 
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To show that this is true, and to prove to planters everywhere that BURPEE’S are the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, we have prepared FOUR FORDHOOK FAVOR- 
ITE COLLECTIONS for 1894, giving unequaled value as advertised below. 
We KNOW the quality of our Seeds—a trial order means a permanent customer. 


Two Collections of 
Fordhook Fashion Collection. 


Comprises Srx Nove ttigs in three of the most fashionable 
flowers of the day, together with a bright booklet, entitled 
“* Pansies, Poppies, AND SWEET PEas.’’ It contains ;— 
NEW SWEET PEA,—AMERICAN BELLE. 
Tue FLorat Nove tty For 1894. Extremely early, won- 
derfully free-flowering; bright rose with wings of crystal- 
white, vividly spotted rich purplish-carmine, See Colored 
Plate in Catalogue. 
ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING 
SWEET PEAS. A grand strain in unequaled mixture, 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, FINEST 
MIXED. Magnificent new giant-flowered Pansies. 
Superb New IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. 
All known colors, including the brightest fancy varieties, 


NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scar- 
let flowers of enormous size and perfectly double. 


GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. A superb strain. The 
beautiful flowers are a constant source of delight,—all colors, 


4@s- The Complete Collection—one packet each of the 
above Six Varieties—mailed for 25 CENTS. With each 
collection we include free a copy of the bright zew dooklet, 
‘“ PANSIES, POPPIES AND SWEET PEAS,”’ 
which. is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated, 
specially written for us by three well-known authors. We 
have thus an unique combination of the best literature on 
the subject, together with the choicest seeds. 


Beautiful Flowers. 
Fordhook Fancy Collection. 


This collection embraces seeds of ten easy-growing an- 
nuals of real beauty that should be in every garden,—it 
contains one full-sized packet each of the following : — 


NEW YELLOW DOLICHOS. Quite unique in 
color and no vine is more quick-growing. 

ASTERS, CHOICE MIXED. Everycolor in Asters. 

BALSAM, BURPEE’S SUPERB CAMELLIA- 
FLOWERED. Magnificent double flowers ; all colors. 

MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. Perfect double 
carnations in full beauty, all colors, in four months. 

CALLIOPSIS CORONATA. Brightest yellow flowers. 

DIANTHUS, MIXED. All colors and forms of both 
double and single Chinese and Japanese Pinks. 

NEW ERFURT MIGNONETTE, Flowers of large 
size, great substance and delicious fragrance. 


FORDHOOK STRAIN OF PHLOX DRUM- 
MONDII.GRANDIFLORA, Remarkable not only in 
brilliancy of colors, but also in extra large size of flowers. 

SALVIA SPLENDENS. Gorgeous crimson. 


VERBENA HYBRIDA, MIXED. All colors. 


4@5- The entire collection, one packet each of the above 
Ten Varieties, mailed to any address for 25 CENTS, 
which is less than one-third the regular retail price, 7) 
purchased separately, Five Collections for $1.00. 


We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the distinct new PANSIES, POPPIES, and 


SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat with our FARM ANNUAL for 1894. 


Two Collections of Choicest Vegetables. 


Fordhook Famous Collection. 


This collection is also appropriately named, as it em- 
braces five of the most famous vegetables ntroduced 
Jrom ForDHOOK Farm. One full-size packet each of : — 

BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. The only bush form of 
the true large Lima Bean, aud universally pronounced 
the most remarkable of new vegetables. 

BURPEE’S SUREHEAD CABBAGE. See page 52 
of the Farm Annuat for the record of seventeen years’ 
trials of this world-famous Cabbage. 

NEW ICEBERG LETTUCE. On our coloréd plate 
we show a head painted from nature, and truly tell the de- 
cided merits of this rare novelty. 

BURPEE’S MELROSE MELON. No other melon 


is so handsome and none can equal this in dediczous flavor. 


. The flesh is quite unique in color, being of a beautifnl light 


green, shading to rich salmon. 


WHITE VICTORIA QNION. Famous for the large 
size it attains, particularly under the new onion culture, 


ia One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS 
FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60 cents, if selected 
at retail, but we include the five packets in our FORD- 
HOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 25 CENTS, 
postpaid. On each packet is printed an illustration, our 
registered trade-mark and directions for culture. 


Fordhook First Collection. 


Most appropriately named, as this collection comprises the 
five earliest vegetables, those first to mature, and all of 
which are of ForDHOOk introduction. Everyone, in the 
spring, is especially desirous of getting the first fresh veg- 
etables. One full-size packet each of :— 

EARLY BILACK LIMA BEAN. Bears great ropes of 
pods in profusion, two weeks earlier than any other Lima. 

NEW TOMATO,—FORDHOOK FIRST. Ex- 
tremely early; the only first early tomato that is always 
smooth and perfect. 

BURPEE’S ALL HEAD EARLY CABBAGE. 
Thousands of gardeners testify that this is the most thor- 
oughbred and best Early Cabbage. 

COLUMBIA BEET. This distinct new Beet is the 
earliest of all; of surpassingly fine flavor. 

BURPEE’S EARLIEST RADISH. Ready to pull 
in only twenty days from the time of sowing the seed. 

Bar One full-size packet of each of the above Five 
FORDHOOK FIRST VEGETABLES maited for 
25 CENTS. Each packet bears an illustration of the 
variety, our registered trade-mark, and directions for cul- 
ture. Purchased separately, the five packets would cost 
60 cents, but together as a collection they can be had for 
25 cents,—less than wholesale price, 


For $1.0 


We will send All FOUR FAVORITE FORDHOOK COLLEC- 
TIONS as advertised above, neatly boxed, by mail postpaid, together 


with a copy of Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, “HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES.” 
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Read the above offer. Selected Seeds ($2.90) and Mrs. Rorer’s 


‘‘ How to Cook Vegetables ”’ (50 cts.), for $1.00. 


give the extra seeds to some friend, 
so unfortunate as to have no garden of your own, what more accept- 
| able present could you send to a friend in the country than these four 
Collections of ForpHooK SEEDs, at the same time instructing us to 
mail the book separately to your own address? 

495 Purchased separately at retail, the 26 packets of seed enumer- 
ated above would cost $2.90, while the cook book of 182 pages is fullv 
worth so cents—making in all an actual value of $3.40 for $1.0c. 

TO TELL YOU MORE ofthe great DOLLAR OFFER we 
must remind you that our new book, ‘‘ Selection in Seed Grow- 
ing,’’ can be had free with any dollar order, so you are, of course, 
entitled to this unique book of 112 pages 7 you ask for it when send- 
ing us $1.00 for this offer. 


ORDER TO-DAY and ask for » 


Burpee’s Farm Annua 


Every housewife wants Mrs, Rorer’s new book, ‘‘How to Cook 
me Vegetables,’ and many have written to inquire its price. Although 
=| the copyright is owned by us, we are under contract not to sell a 
single copy, otherwise we could have sold thousands of this book at 


So suppose there ave some seeds’in the four Collections 


If you live in the city and are 


Please mention The Congregationa ist. 


For 1894, 


The LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE. 
A handsome book of 172 pages. 


It tells all about 
The Best Seeds That Grow. 


tlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention, in ordering, 
The Congregationalist 
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W arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be . 
Yi given Be any time, to take effect at the expiration of the WW 
\ subscription. ‘J 
\ ( 
\ ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- \ 
vi sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. W 
\ Discounts according to amount of contract. P 
" aoe poss, es nonpareil, 50 cents per \) 
\ ne, each insertion, net. : Y 
‘ oe Wy 
‘i W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. NY 
i : 
Ni i Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. A W 
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Says a local church paper, ‘‘ We are going to 
hold a church fair, and we contemplate hav- 
ing prepared some fiery red badges to pin on 
any one who loses his temper. By this badge 
every one will know just what is lost and 
help find it.” 


“What bothers me about Roman history,’ 
said Mr. Skoggins, “‘is the way they keep 
usin’ the letters S. P. Q. R.”’ 

“H’m’m,” said the sage, ‘‘I reckon that 
must be Roman shorthand for ‘speaker.’ ’’— 
American Industries. 


“No reasonable offer refused ’’ is a conspicuous 
sign in a certain quarter of Boston. A friend 
wonders if it has reference to merchandise for 
sale, or if it emanates from the paterfamilias 
of several marriageable daughters. The an- 
nouncement certainly is ambiguous. 


Mr. Wheeler: ‘Jl suppose the great and mys- 
terious Robert has many admirers in Boston, 
Miss Emerson?” 

Miss Emerson: ‘‘ Why, yes, Mr. Wheeler, 
even the beans go through a course of Brown- 
ing before they come to the table.”—Zz. 


**Good morning, Janet. I am sorry to hear 
you did not like my preaching on Sunday. 
What was the reason?’ ‘I had three verra 
guid reasons, sir. Firstly, ye read ye’re ser- 
mon; secondly, ye didna read it well; an’ 
thirdly, it wasna’ worth readin’ at a’.’’—Judy. 


A father, starting on a journey, was bidding 
farewell to his little boy, and jokingly said, 
“Take good care of mamma while I am gone.” 
He little thought how much that commission 
meant to his son, but the boy’s prayer at night 
showed that to him, at least, the injunction 
Was no passing joke, for, after offering his 
usual prayer, he added before he closed: 
“Please take good care of papa while he is 
away, I’ll take care of mamma.’ The devo- 
tion which such a prayer showed to bis mother 
was only equaled by the lad’s confidence in 
his own ability to fulfill the duty intrusted to 
him. 

The president of a woman’s college, wishing 
to attend a temperance meeting to be held in 
a city Somewhat unfamiliar to her, found’her 
way, after numerous and rather unsatisfactory 
inquiries, to a hall well filled. with persons, 
among whom the men largely predominated. 
Pleased that the masculine sex was displaying 
so much interest in a good cause, she awaited 
complacently the opening of the meeting. A 
vague uneasiness, however, soon took posses- 
sion of her, and accosting her nearest neigh- 
bor, she asked: ‘‘ This is the Methodist church, 
isn’tit?’”’ ‘‘ No, ma’am,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘ it’s 
the police court.” 


A well-known evolutionist was the other 
day trying to instruct his little daughter in 
the first principles of evolution. ‘And so, 
you see,”’ said he, ‘‘ you must never again feel 
vain and proud of yourself, for you must re- 
member that you are only the descendant of 
anape. Now,do youunderstand—of an ape?” 
‘Well, papa,” said the scientific little lady, 
‘‘T think I do understand, but, anyhow, you 
are a step nearer the apes thanIam.”’ This 
will do to put with the rejoinder made by a 
good woman to a person asking about the 
truth of the evolutionary hypothesis: ‘‘ I sup- 
pose it’s true,’’ said she, ‘ but we’d better 
hush it up.” 


Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Chicago, cracks jokes, some 
of which are too deep for his parishioners. 
One night not long ago they had a musical 
entertainment at the church. A violinist was 
on the program. At the social which followed 
Dr. Henson met the violinist and congratu- 
lated him. 

“T enjoyed your playing,” said he. ‘Since 
my boyhood days I have always loved the 
fiddle. Once I started in to learn how to 
play, but I gave it up. If I had persevered 
I might have been today a fiddle D. D.” 

Every one“ laughed—that is, every one 
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except a deacon, who overbeard it all. He 
walked away, repeating to himself, “‘ Fiddle- 
dee-dee, fiddle-dee-dee— where’s the joke?” 
He thought about it all the way home and 
he kept on worrying about it when he retired. 
After midnight Dr. Henson was called up by 
telephone. He wondered what was the mat- 
ter. The deacon was at the other end of the 
line. 

‘“Ts that you, doctor?” 

COVeg.72 

‘* Widdle-dee-dee! Doctor of divinity ; it just 
struck me. That’s good, mighty good,” and 
a subdued roar of laughter came through the 
receiver.—Chicago Record. 

This is a story Professor Drummond told 
after returning to Scotland: 

The day before sailing from New York I 
was called upon at my hotel by a represent- 
ative of one of the New York dailies. On 
being shown in he at once hegan: ‘‘ You are 


the author ofa book called How to Make 
Love.” 


I said, ‘‘ No.”’ 
‘““ What, did you not write that?” 
ce No.”’ 


‘‘ Are you quite sure it wasn’t you?” 
“Quite sure.” 

“Well, that’s strange. 
going to ‘lecture tonight?” 
**Well—I am going to talk a little.’ 

“To whom ?” 

“To students.’ 

‘© What pion He 

“ Well—about—Christianity.” 

“Ah!” whipping out his note-book. 
is your opinion of Christianity ?”’ 

Hereupon the professor remembered an en- 
gagement. 


However, you are 


“What 


See re aay mae Reg 


‘Lenten n Services § 


+*The Goneneeeagielise ? 
SERVICES . 
. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. ‘ 
7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 


No 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 
No. 10, EASTER. 


100 Copies, with Musie, § p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Eiectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of reparentes to J. G. 
LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treatment. 


Nine miles from Boston. 
M. D., West Newton, Mass. 


N. EMMONS PAINE, 


\ 


BS. 
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DAINTY 
DELICATE 
DELIGHTFUL 


This way of eating an Orange. 


ORANGE, SET of one Orange 


Spoon and one Orange Knife 


The Kuife cuts the Orange in half and the 
Spoon extracts the meat without soiling fingers 
or napkins. 


Set No. 1. Silver Iniaid Orange Spoon and Steel 
Siiver Plated Knife. 

Set No. 2. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife; unpiated, sharp, steel 
blade. Best fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wesself 
Silver blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No. 4. XIV Plated Orange Spoon & Steel Knife 

Set No. 5. XIV oe = “* ebony han. ‘‘ 

Set No. 6. ‘ cs “5 ‘© Wessell ‘* ‘‘ 


Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above with six, each, 
spoons and knives instead of one. All in heavy, 
fine satin=-lined cases. 


They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. 
Send for folders. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Boom 8, Opposite 
Providence K. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches. 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifiee, and for a comparatively smali outlay pro- 
ducea building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., “Newvorn ny. 


New York, N.Y. 


yan refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
=#@ 20 Washington St., Boston. Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, IL. 


TN, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4396, 
BS. HAVE FURNISHED 29.000 


NC 'MENEELY & CO, |iuEesT arst 
J,WEST-TROY, N.YBE1-METAL 


© CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & co. 
Manufacture bells of every description, pee or chimes 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


g. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE Bae It - Tier eS 
Cincinnati, O Hes: Te. 


CHURCH BELIS ‘wea Ai 0 CHIMES. 
Best Rotary Yoke, Wh. hee) and 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. oi Tecan ee 
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PRIZE TEMPERANCE QUESTIONS. 


The Central Temperance Board of Spring- 
field, Mass., through its committee on edu- 
cation, recently offered three gold prizes for 
the three most satisfactory lists of answers 
to fifty temperance questions. Competition 
was Open to all residents of the city under 
nineteen years of age. To give an idea of the 
style of questions asked, we subjoin a few. 
The full list can be obtained from Rev. F. B. 
Makepeace: 


What one of the Oriental religions has total absti- 
nence from intoxicants among its principles? 

By what incident was Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Scot- 
land led to abandon the habit of moderate drinking? 

What four common sense reasons did he ever after- 
ward give for his total abstinence practice? 

What amount of money is spent per annum for 
liquor by people in this country? 

What is the so-called ‘Gothenburg system” of 
temperance legislation? State briefly. 

Is a man responsible for crime committed during 
intoxication, and why? 

Can the law of heredity be urged as a sufficient 
excuse for drunkenness? Give reasons. 

Can a person’s unfortunate ‘“‘environment”’ be 
justly offered as an excuse for drunkenness? Give 
reasons. 

What distinguished American poet died prema- 
turely from strong drink? 

Give the historical incident connected with the 
expression, ‘‘I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober.” 

Can wine or beer be properly called food? 

About what per cent. of crime in this country may 
be traced to the influence of liquor? 

At what time in the history of France, during this 

Ot wi ry important factor 


brought success in the production and sale of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, and this 
partly accounts for the fact that competitors do 
not successfully imitate it. Thirty yearsin the lead. 


Its healing properties are wonderful, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Do not trust any worthless substitute for 
the genuine. 


Letters on 
Baptism. 


By Rey. EpMuND B. FAIRFIELD, 
price 75 cents. 


Pp. 249, 


The author of these letters was an immersionist for 
more than a quarter of a century. Requested by a 
Baptist publishing house to prepare a book in defense 
of immersion, he set to work to gather his material, the 
result being that he investigated himself out of his 
belief. This volume contains the reasons for his change 
of views. Dr. Fairfield discusses the meaning of baptizo, 
and clearly shows that its classical meaning of immerse 
is not its Scriptural meaning. His philological argument 
is strong, but not stronger than his argument from 
usage. Kvery passage in the Scriptures bearing upon 
the subject receives from him a full and candid treat- 
ment. His volume is certainly a noteworthy ¢untribu- 
fon to the subject. No one desiring to get at the 
truth can afford to miss reading it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
Ag BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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TRILBY ts the best fiction of the 
older school that the magazines have 
permitted the public to enjoy for a long 
while—N. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


MARCH 


166 Pages; 73 Illustrations. 


THE BUCKLEY LADY. 
E. WILKINS. 

THE RUSSIAN AND HIS JEW. By Poutr- 
neEY Bigerow. With 5 Illustrations by 
Freprric ReMINGron. 

AN UNOIVINED TRAGEDY. By WLawtrencn 
Atma Tapema. With 2 Illustrations by 
Anna Atma TaprMa, 

ATAPRIVATE VIEW. By Branprr Marrnews. 
With 5 Illustrations by W. T. Smeptey. 
“CACHE - CACHE.’’ A Story. By Witi1aM 
McLennan. With an Illustration by C. S. 

REINHART. 


THE WELCOMES OF THE FLOWERS. By 


A Story. By Mary 


Music by Celebrate? Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by /. &. HALL, Price, 
5 cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 
Lord of Life,” ‘The Risen Messiah,’ ** He Lives,” 
“Deaths Conqueror,” **The King of Love,’ **Sav- 
zor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents each, post-paid, 


eee CANTATAS, e60e 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham ana 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 
PEOSICAL WESITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 
Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed frée on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Hull’s Easter Program, 


No. 2 New Series. 


Price 5 cents: $4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
50 cents per hundred extra for postage. 

“No. 1.” Issued last year was a pronounced success. 
If you did not have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers. We have six other popular Easter Services. 
Price as above. Catalogue free. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


By 


9), 


EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Two § Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions ( Selected Music, 8 pp-, 100 copies, $2.00 


“EASTER Morn” 


Also Seyen Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 
Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 


Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVIII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 


y which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 


meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. RB. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others, 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and 6a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title = 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify *‘ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HYMNS Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 
Him 


The Song Book for the Period ! 


2{ SONGS FOR ALL CHRISTIANS! 
SONGS FOR ALL NATIONS! 
FULL OF LIFE AND SUNSHINE. 
International-Interdenominational, 
CONTAINS 224 PAGES. 
Editors: CuHas. H. GAPRIEL, Rey. IsAac NAYLOR. 


Single copy 30 cents, postage prepaid. Per dozen, 
$3.00, not prepaid. Per hundred, $25.00, not prepaid. 
(2 Sample Copies of CUIDE TO HOLINESS and 
THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, sent FREE. 
Geo. Hughes & Co., 60, 62 & 64 Bible House, New York. 
Rev. E. 1. D. Pepper, 921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


JUST ISSUED. 
F, N, Peloubet, 0.0, 


SELECT SONGS No.2, cise 


330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. Those who have used SELECT SONGS No.1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 

‘Cloth, #%40.00 per 100 Copies by Express. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


COMPILED BY 


itiful Easter servic 
S$. complete with resp. 1 
tions and carols, 111 


?d title pp 


c, enen. Spec. pp. THE NEW SONG free. 
Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
PY eacy 


~—~—- Please name this naner — a 


CHERMERHORN S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, [l.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged. 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 

ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 


tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
a . z No. Granville, N. Y. 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; anda 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh, 


you 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


THAT TSS TTT Teese er TTs 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,getan 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operateit. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


PRELILISLLLLASLLLLZELALLE 


Spring Carpets. 


Our wholesale trade not taking the 
goods we had calculated for them, we 
find ourselves overstocked, and have de- 
cided to offer at retail for the next 
sixty days. 


1000PiccésBIGELOW, LOWELL 


— AND— 


Hartford Brussel Garpels, 


ALSO ABOUT 


900 Pieces EXTRA SUPERFINES 


at the wholesale prices. We do 
this in order to reduce a very large and 
well-selected stock. 

These are all standard goods, 
and will be a fine opportunity for spring 
furnishers to get a good bargain in 
carpets. 


JOEL COLDTHWAIT & C0. 


163 to 169 Washington Nt., 


Between Cornhill and State Street, Boston. 


FIRE AND SMOKE. 


Our stock (the finest in the country) of Brass and 
Iron Fenders, Andirons, Screens, 
TILES, Ete., from all the best makers in the world, 
for Facings, Hearths and Floors, slightly damaged by 
smoke, will be closed out for CASH BEGARD- 
LESS OF PRICE, to make room for fresh goods. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CoO., 
156 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
i] solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & €0,, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


658 Washington St, ssyiSesi*se., 


Tree eesee eerste rrr 
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Brushes, 
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not be 


O 


deceived.— The 
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following 


brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion, 


They are standard, and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ”° (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

*“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“*BRADLEY ” (New York). 
*“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). , 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). — 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh): 


“JEWETT” (New Vork). 
“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

« SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicag@ 
“ULSTER ’”’ (New York). 

**UNION ”’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


Many 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 
Send 


save you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston, 


us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘Phillips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
11! So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia every 


For only thirty ets. I will send 


ES 


y you 12 packets Choicest Flower 
Seeds, which cannot be obtained in 
Sey any other way for less than $1.25 (50 

to 300 seeds in each packet except as 

noted below); 10 seeds New Giant Per- 
petual Hibiscus, Sunset, the most mag- 
nificent garden plant introduced in 
years, 5 feet tall; flowers 6 to 7 inches 
across of a deep, rich cream color, 
3 with a velvety crimson-maroon cen- 
ter, each plant bearing 10 to 20 of these enormous blooms. 
every day for months; blooms first year from seeds, 
fe he German Pansies, the famous Diamond Strain, best 
in the world; over 50 distinct sorts and an endless variety 
of colors, some edged with white, red, blue, gold, etc., 
others mottled, striped and blotched in every combina- 
tion. 46 vars. Sweet Peas mixed, including Lckford’s cel- 
ebrated new vars., 8 seeds Giant Brazilian Morning Glory, 
grandest of all vines, climbs 50 feet, large clusters of 
pink flowers, 12 vars. Double Pwony-fl. Asters. 10 seeds 
elegant Vew Butterfly Pea. 30 vars. Large-fl. Phlox, Pans. 

Park Prize Strain, 50 vars. Japanese Pinks. Mammot 

Double Fringed Poppy, Snowball. Verbenas, saved from 

100 vars. Double Portulaca. New Double Fairy Zinnias, 

18 bright colors, Jittle beauties, the best strain of Zinnias 

ever offered. For fifty ets. or 26 letter stamps I will 

send all the above and 10 more packets including 60 vars. 

Choicest Double Asters ; 10 vars. Double Everlastings. Dwarf 

Sweet Alyssum, a perfect Gem. 42 vars. improved Prize 

Sweet Willams, Blegant Spotted and Striped Dwarf Petu- 

nias, Chrysanthemums, etc. Catalogue of New and Choice 

Seeds and Plants FREK. Mention Congregationalist. 


L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower. 
Pansy Park, DWIGHT, Mass. 
IF YoU 


READER ‘cove RARE FLOWERS 


choice only, address Ellis Bros., 
Keene, N. HM. It will astonish and please. FREE. 


NEEDS! SPECIAL 10 DAY OFFERS. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


OuR $4.00 BIBLE FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one new name with 
$6.00, or the Congregationalist one year (to an old or 
new subscriber) and a copy of the Bible-for $5.00. 
Wallace’s PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50) also fur- 
nished upon the above terms. 


The East and the West agree as to the merits of 
The Congregationalist :— 
I have been a reader of the Congregationalist for more 


than thirty years and am pleased to notice the improvement 
that appears from year to year.— Southbridge, Mass. 


I congratulate you on the remarkable excellence of your 
paper as it stands today —the best of its class in existence by 
Far.— Greenwich, Ct 


Perhaps Iam one of your oldest subscribers. My father 
took the Boston Recorder from its beginning, and as it 
changed hands, and name, and form, it has always been in 
my family. I am now nearly 86 years old, and it’s some- 
thing that I hope to enjoy while I live—New York. 


We are‘ great appreciators” of your paper.— Utah. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, Godin Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the year leading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 


1 THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. '& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

The midweek prayer meeting topics as announced 
in the Handbook are exciting unusual interest this 
year. They have never before been so universally 
used or so generally approved. The new feature of 
“a pastor’s suggestions”’ as to the development of 
the theme is deservedly attracting much favorable 
attention. No. 2 of the Handbook Series will be 
ready April 1, and will be devoted to the Forward 
Movements in which our churches are just now so 
much interested. Yearly subscription to the Hand- 
book Series, 15 cents. 


% OUR HOME [IIssiONARY FUND. *& 

We acknowledge on page 286 further contributions 
to this fund. We could readily send 100 more copies 
of the paper to those who would value it and who 
need it in their work if we had money for the 
purpose. Where there are no funds for replenishing 
the library the weekly visits of a good newspaper 
are indispensable. The Congregationalist goes to 
many such, and we know of others to whom it ought 
to go. 


EWS of revivals in many sections of 
N the country and in all denomina- 
j tions give promise that this year 
may be remembered not less as a year of 
financial depression than of spiritual quick- 
ening. From great centers like St. Louis, 
Washington and Brooklyn come tidings of 
deepening religious interest that is attract- 
ing the attention of all classes. A St. Louis 
paper reports that 49,000 persons have united 
with the churches in five central and south- 
western States during the last month. This 
is a time when a peculiar responsibility rests 
on each servant of Christ. The hearts of 
the people have been moved to minister to 
their neighbors by the unusual need for 
help. Multitudes have discovered greater 
kindness in their fellowmen than they had 
hoped for. Aside from the trials of great 


financial losses and want of employment, 


this increase of kindly interest of men in 
one another leads to increased interest in 
God*and in their relations with Him. . It is 
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the time for Christians to be much in prayer 
for others and to consider how they may 
speak the fit word at the fit time out of 
hearts moved by the desire to save souls. 


It is due to Professor Herron and Mr. 
Holbrook, whose articles appear in our col- 
umns this week, to say that neither knew 
that the other had written for the Congre- 
gationalist. We have placed the two con- 
tributions side by side, believing that read- 
ing the one will increase interest in the 
other. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary for 
us to say that, while we sympathize with 
the spirit and aim of Professor Herron’s 
article, we do not adopt his indictment of 


society or of wealth, and that we do not. 


fully understand what he means. We are 
not sure whether the phrase he repeats so 
often, ‘‘collective Christian capital,’’ refers 
to the property of Christians who are em- 
ployers, or to the property of all Christians, 
or to that part of the capital engaged in 
business which may properly be supposed 
to belong to Christians. We are not sure 
that we understand what Professor Herron 
means by ‘‘the sociality of the forgiveness 
of sins,” or how it is possible for the *‘in- 
genuity of wealth to become social.’’ We 
do not believe that ‘‘ Jesus organized a re- 
demptive society,’’ in distinction from a 
church or religion, or that ‘‘society must 
learn how to forgive sins,’’ or that ‘‘it is 
the state’s business to forgive sins as truly 
as itis the business of God.’’ But we pre- 
sent Professor Herron’s article as represent- 
ing the belief and thinking of a class of 
earnest and devoted men already so numer- 
ous as to have important influence among 
the churches. 


Congregationalism in Springfield is con- 
siderably stirred by prospective changes in 
the ministry inthat city. The South Church 
wants Rey. Dr. P. §. Moxom, and, though 
no formal call has yet been extended, such 
is the understanding between both parties 
that there is little doubt that he will soon 
be settled there. Dr. Moxom will not find 
it difficult to move from the Baptist into the 
Congregational denomination, for as pas- 
tor of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
Church of Boston he has shown by his gen- 
erous sympathies and broad interests that 
he would be at home in a Congregational 
church, and that in the pulpit of the South 
Church he will be a strong leader in the 
Christian work of thecity. Pilgrim Church 
of St. Louis has unanimously called Rev. 
Dr. Michael Burnham of the First Church. 
He has had a prosperous pastorate of this, 
the largest Congregational church in New 
England and, if he can be spared, will carry 
a ripe experience and a successful record to 
that very important field. Pilgrim Church 
wants a pastor for the whole Southwest, 
and Dr. Burnham is a minister who can ap- 
preciate so great a field and achieve success 
We hope Pilgrim Church may not be 
disappointed this time in its effort to get a 
pastor. 


Number 8 


We print in this issue a form for the re- 
ception of members into the church from 
the committee appointed by the National 
Council of 1889 for this purpose. It is evi- 
dently the result of much labor, and will 
no doubt be adopted by many churches. 
There is, of course, no obligation on any 
to use it, and any church may modify it 
to suit its own sense of fitness. But it 
seems to us to be conceived in a reverent 
and catholic spirit, to be cordial in its 
expression and, so far as it goes, thor- 
oughly evangelical. We suppose that most 
churches will use, in connection with it, 
either the creed of the Commission of 1843 
or their own confessions of faith. 


From the course of legislation so far, it 
seems likely that Fast Day as a holiday in 
Massachusetts is at an end. For a long 
time the religious sensibilities of many 
have been disturbed by the annual custom 
of formally setting apart by the State a day 
of fasting, bumiliation and prayer, which, 
by the large majority of the people, is ob- 
served asa public holiday. The House of 
Representatives last week passed the bill to 
abolish Fast Day and to: make April 19, 
which is the anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington, a legal holiday. A substitute 
bill was introduced proposing the first 
Thursday in April, to be known as Puritans’ 
Day, with a provision that a portion of the 
day preceding shall be devoted in the pub- 
lic schools ‘‘to exercises relating to the 
history, purposes or principles of those 
who settled and founded the common- 
wealth.’”’ There is nota little to be said in 
favor of such a scheme, though it is to be 
feared that the founders of the State might 
not always receive in such exercises the 
honor “that is due them, and that discus- 
sions might arise from such a practice 
which would promote division rather than 
union. It is not probable that the substi- 
tute bill will pass. 


——— 


THE OHURCH MINISTERING TO 
SOCIETY. 


The unusual sufferings of large classes 
during this winter have called forth unusual 
efforts for their relief. They have also 
evoked criticisms of the churches for not 
responding more generously. There seems 
to be a disposition with many, including 
some professedly Christian teachers, to 
identify the churches with the wealth of 
the country and those not connected with 
churches with its poverty, and to charge 
the suffering of the latter on the selfishness 
of the former. That Christian character 
promotes thrift is an axiom, and that the 
churches need to be spurred to greater 
efforts in behalf of the poor no one ques- 
tions. But the assertion that the church 
monopolizes wealth is as false as the asser- 
tion that it excludes poverty. The church 
is the chief renovating force of the society 
of which it is a factor. To say that the 
churches live mainly for themselves is also 
false, and it is unfair to point to benevolent 
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enterprises not under their control as evi- 
dence that they are not fulfilling their mis- 
sion. The spirit of Christ which His church 
keeps alive in the world is the fountain of 
the humanities which find expression in all 
worthy efforts to relieve need and better 
the conditions of society. For the churches 
to attempt to control and attach to their 
own organizations all these efforts would 
eall forth far more deserving criticism than 
the fact that so much is done independently 
of their direction. 

Yet instances abound in all parts of the 
country of churches taking the lead in min- 
istering to the unemployed and poor. In 
many, perhaps in the majority of cases 
where organized efforts have been put forth 
for this purpose, the churches have sug- 
gested and put in operation the wisest 
methods. Two instances, in widely distant 
cities, will serve to represent hundreds as 
interesting as these. In Omaha, when the 
first severe cold weather brought on a seri- 
ous emergency among the.poor, the Parish 
Aid Society of the First Congregational 
Church was the only organized body ready 
to meet it. It relieved 700 families, sup- 
plying food, fuel, garments and bedding. 
Through its pastor the extreme emergency 
was made known to the people of the 
city. By his request the Knights of Labor 
through a committee canvassed the city 
and reported all cases of destitution. All 
the societies and special agencies of the 
city roused themselves to meet the pressing 
need. Then a mass meeting was held, a 
committee of merchants and bankers formed, 
and money began to flow in. 

The parisb house of the First Church is 
now a center of distribution and of effort to 
give work to the unemployed. Women of 
all denominations, including the Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy, are joined together in 
these labors. The detective force of the 
city is engaged in guarding them against 
‘repeaters’? and impostors. A theater has 
been hired for a lodging house, where over 
three hundred men are fed and lodged daily. 
The pastor of the First Church, Dr.- Duryea, 
and an Episcopal rector are employed as a 
private and confidential committee in look- 
ing after the needs of those who haye been 
reduced tosudden poverty by the stringency 
of the times. 

The other instance we proposed to men- 
tion is in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Bos- 
ton. The churches there have for a year 
_past united in an organization called a Fra- 
ternal Council. It is composed of the pas- 
tors of the Congregational, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Unitarian and Universalist 
churches, with five members from each 
church. The Salvation Army is also in- 
cluded. The council employs one person 
to canvass the vicinity and to report to each 
church the individuals and families not con- 
nected with any church but expressing a 
preference for that denomination. Cases of 
need outside of any church are relieved from 
a common fund. A committee of each 
church extends its aid and counsel to all 
parties requiring it as the representative of 
the council calls the attention of the com- 
mittee to them. Occasional social meetings 
are held, to which reports are made, and to 
which each church is invited to send twenty- 
five delegates. This united effort promotes 
neighborly interests throughout the whole 
community and enables the churches to 
minister to all cases of need which it is 
within their power to relieve. 

Such instances as those we have here de- 
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scribed are not exceptional. We have already 
cited in our columns similar ones. The dis- 
position of the churches of Christ every- 
where in the land is to minister to society 
in His name. The present emergency is 
taxing their ingenuity and increasing their 
efforts. Never before was there so strong a 
purpose in the church of Christ to fulfill 
His mission, never before were there so 
beneficent results of its labors. The Spirit 
of Christ working in His church for nine- 
teen centuries is not a failure. Organized 
Christianity is nut an obstacle in the way 
of the realization of the Christianity of 
Christ. Ilis church is His creation, and at- 
tempts to array society against it, and to 
hold out the hope that other organizations 
may be made which will better minister to 
its needs, can only lead to delusion and dis- 
aster. 


—— 


WINTER-GROWING WEEDS. 


“The greatest enemies of the farmer,”’ 
said an agricultural newspaper not long 
ago, ‘‘are winter-growing weeds.’’ The 
ground is unoccupied, or the cultivated 
plants are asleep, while these intruders use 
every moment of sunshine and unfrozen soil 
to take firm hold and. grow. Winter is ad- 
versity, but overcoming in adversity ‘means 
strength. When the sun begins to have 
power in spring other plants must spend 
the first warm days in recovery from weak- 
ness, but winter-growing weeds are ready 
at the least encouragement to spread and 
flourish. 

We know too well that this is a season of 
adversity for many of our readers. The 
pinching winter of hard and trying times is 
upon the land. Hopes are broken, plans 
are destroyed. Unless care is taken the 


‘anxieties of the time may hinder the better 


growths of character while they leave room 
for the strength of easily besetting sins. 
Virtues lie dormant; weeds contrive to grow. 
Envy, discontent and unbelief are gaining 
depth of root and strength of stem. 

Envy is peculiarly a growth of the soul’s 
winter, because hard times for some do not 
appear to mean hard times for all. The 
margin between comfort and anxiety is 
wider for others than itis for us. For one 
it means a check in the progress of money- 
getting and, perhaps, the giving up of a 
luxury here and there; for another it means 
the painful weighing of the dimes and pen- 
nies lest there should be lack of bread in 
the house. Itis hard for one not to be en- 
vious of the other. Only he whose springs 
of satisfaction are unfrozen by the winter 
of adversity can be sure of keeping his heart 
free from envy. Therefore it is that the 
First Commandment precedes the Tenth, 
and that seeking the kingdom first is the 
condition of enjoying the needed gifts of 
life. A man can sing at any time of the 
year whose song ends, ‘‘All my springs are 
in Thee.’’ But this delight in the Lord 
needs to be tested, and tested it will surely 
be. The hard times are as much a matter 
of course as the easy times, and just as 
necessary. But the man whose heart is 
light in easy times may be a poor fellow 
after all, while he whose joy is proved in 
trialis rich and free. ‘‘J am never tempted 
to be envious,’”’ said a young man to his 
pastor, ‘‘the Tenth Commandment is the 
easiest of all to keep.’ ‘It is spring sun- 
shine yet with you,’’ the other answered, 
‘wait until the winter comes.”’ 

A more common, and, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous, form of this temptation leads to dis- 
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satisfaction. We do not stoop so low as to 
give room to envy, but we do feel that our 
lot is hard, our trials heavy, our strength 
cruelly inadequate to the burdens that are 
heaped upon us, and in our heart strikes 
deep and spreads broad the winter-growing 
weed of discontent. But why should not 
our lives be tried and our attainments 
tested? Are we to be strong by grace of 
the. world’s gifts or in independence of 
them? There is a feeble and untested satis- 
faction which withers at the first touch of 
frost, and there is a conquering content 
which grows strong in winter time. One 
flourishes in the absence of disappointment, 
and one in spite of it. One is self-satisfac- 
tion; the other stays itself on God. 

And so, Christ tells us, there are two 
kinds of belief—one like the seed in shal- 
low ground, soon springing up, soon with- 
ered; the other striking its roots deep 
and bearing fruit. One is overwhelmed 
by trouble, but the other grows in spite 
of trouble, or even, we may say, because of 
trouble. If ever faith was needed for many 
of us, it is needed now. If ever it was a 
strong rod on which we might lean with 
confidence, this is the time to use it.. Surely 
He whe suffers winter to come upon us has 
not given-us a faith which is good for noth- 
ing in the winter time! Belief which only 
serves us in the prosperous days is really 
good for nothing. 

It is wise, therefore, when the trial times 
are come to make sure that the soil of 
our hearts is preoccupied with wholesome 
growths, It is easier to keep out the win- 


‘ter-growing weeds of envy, discontent and 


unbelief than it is to kill them after they 
are rooted. Let the virtues grow and fill 
the soil! The ministry of love will leave 
no room for envy. Close fellowship with 
Christ—the fellowship of His sufferings, as 
well as of His joy and work—will keep out 
discontent and doubt. If trouble could 
strip us of the essential good—the life with 
God, tle partnership with Christ in the up- 
building of His kingdom, the fellowship of 
saints, the assurance of faith—then there 
might be room for envy, discontent and 
unbelief. But trouble commonly turns the 
attention of the child of God from smaller 
hopes that he may know how small they 
really are, and see that his best treasure 
lies in God. And who shall doubt that 
this is an exceeding gain, well won at the 
cost of wintry days! -‘‘ Why do you say 
that you have seen me grow in grace?” 
asked a self-distrustful Christian. And the 
answer was, ‘‘Because I have seen you 
growing cheerful in a time of loss.” 


WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 

The ordination, Feb. 14, of Mrs, Amelia A. 
Frost to be associate pastor with her hus- 
band, Rey. G. B. Frost, at Littleton, Mass., 
may excite considerable attention. While 
there are upon our roll of ministers the 
names of nine or ten women, we believe this 
is the first instance of the ordination of a 
woman by a Congregational council in New 
England. 

We understand that the examination was 
admirably sustained, Mrs. Frost exhibiting 
marked natural ability and scholarly culture, 
and that she had attended lectures at An- 
dover some time ago for two years. While 
she and her husband were living in Dakota 
six or seven years ago, in an outpost pastor- 
ate, her husband’s loss of health had seemed 
to make it her duty to take his place in 
speaking to the people, which was done to 
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their warm acceptance, For a year or two 
past she has been doing the same work in 
Littleton on account of her husband’s con- 
tinaed ill health, until the church and so- 
ciety, by an entirely unanimous ballot, called 
her to the associate pastorate. We are in- 
formed that in the private session of the 
council there was considerable debate as 
to the Seriptural propriety of ordaining a 
woman to the work of the ministry. But 
the council was satisfied that this woman 
was called of God to the service in which 
she was engaged, and its decision was unan- 
imous, except that one minister did not vote. 

We do not suppose that this precedent 
will cause a great incoming of women into 
our ministerial ranks, but where such an 
ordination seems to be demanded by provi- 
dential indications we presume that it will 
not be refused. 


SIGNS OF THE PROGRESS OF 
CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 

Talk about the decadence of Christianity 
is common in some quarters. We are told 
that the gospel has lost its hold upon men, 
that the churches are not attended, that the 
press has assumed the place of the pulpit 
and fills it better, and that, whatever the re- 
ligion of the future may be, it will not be 
Christianity. Some say these things regret- 
fully, others boastfully. Both alike are mis- 
taken. Indeed such utterances often prompt 
one to reply in the words of the old proverb, 
‘“None are so blind as those who will not 
see.” 

The common type of personal piety today 
may be no higher than half a century ago in 
many places but on the whole it is. There 
is as much consecration and as many illus- 
trations of prompt and absolute self-sacri- 
fice for Christ’s sake as ever, and more, 
while Christians on the average are more 
intelligent and discriminating, more prompt 
to enter into, more liberal in supporting 
and more practical in carrying out all sorts 
of Christian labors than they used to be. 
There is distinctly less dogmatism and cen- 
soriousness and ordinarily a better spirit 
rules in religious controversies. There is 
ample room for more improvement but there 
has been positive gain. 

There never was a period in human his- 
tory when so many persons absolutely were 
interested in Christian churches. Probably 
there never was a time when the propor- 
tion of Christians to population throughout 
what is called Christendom was so large as 
now. The earnest, practical preaching of 
the gospel never drew more people to lis- 
ten than at present. The churches never 
before have appreciated their responsibil- 
ities as in our times, never took such large 
views or planned such broad, deep, wise 
undertakings. The Bible never has been 
studied as generally and attentively as to- 
day, and the history of the Christian En- 
deavor movement is a witness to the same 
effect. 

Some less characteristically spiritual fea- 
tures of our times also are signs of the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom. One is the 
growing desire for an unpartisan civil serv- 
ice. Another is the movement to substi- 
tute arbitration for war. It is because men 
do not really understand what Christ’s king- 
dom is and what it aims to accomplish that 
they regard it as losing instead of gaining 
ground, But that it makes progress no 
faster and no more impressively certainly 
should be a cause of shame to all of us who 
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belong to it. Each of us must do his part 
in its behalf loyally as and where God has 
made it possible. 


THER WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It was conceded by the most bitter ene- 
mies of the last administration that Presi- 
dent Ilarrison, in his selection of judges to 
sit upon the bench of the Supreme and Cir- 
cuit Courts, rose far above personal and 
partisan motives and selected men of the 
highest character and pre-eminent fitness. 
In general, it may be said that his policy 
was one of recognizing that a man trained 
in the lower courts and there showing abil- 
ity and probity was naturally the man to 
be rewarded with the higher trust and 
honor. It would have been far better for 
Mr. Cleveland if he had displayed similar 
sagacity and patriotism. Various causes 
have contributed, first to the long delay 
in securing a report upon the nomination 
of Mr. Hornblower and then to his rejec- 
tion by the Senate, followed last week by 
the rejection of Mr. Peckham by a vote 
even larger (41 to 32) in its dissonance. 
Some of these causes are discreditable to 
the senators, others creditable. The action 
of the Senate by no means only implies that 
Mr. Hill of New York has won a personal 
victory. It also means that some private 
grudges have been settled, that some men 
have refused to seat upon the bench one 
whom they believe—justly or unjustly— 
cherishes wrong views respecting property 
and the relative rights of state and nation. 
Other senators revolted at executive dicta- 
tion, and not a few felt that it was not the 
place of the President to make successive 
Supreme Court appointments the weapon 
wherewith to attack a political rival, and 
just there stand, we are sure, the majority 
of the voters. The final selection of Sena- 
tor White of Louisiana, and his instant con- 
firmation, deprives the administration of a 
stanch defender in the Senate, weakens the 
honest money forces and deprives the Mid- 
dle States of a representative in the court 
of last resort. Justice White is able, highly 
educated, of good moral reputation and is 
young and vigorous, He is a Roman Cath- 
olic. 


The verdict of the jury in the McKane 
case in not surprising to any one who read 
last fall the statements of all reputable 
persons concerned nor who has studied 
the evidence brought before the Brook- 
lyn court, but it is a pleasant reminder that 
the jury system can still be trusted. It 
was that which really was on trial, as the 
Brooklyn Hagle has truly said. So great was 
the power of the defendant, so pregnant 
with ruin, not only to himself but to the 
men like him in Brooklyn politics, would 
his conviction be that it was feared that, 
through pliable officials, the jury might be 
tainted and led to disagree. But after the 
conflicting, self-convicting testimony of the 
defendant, the masterly argument of Gen- 
eral Tracy of the prosecution and Judge 
Bartlett’s lucid, fearless charge, the jury 
could not do other than it did, though it 
did feel it necessary to couple the verdict 
of ‘‘ guilty’ with a strong plea for mercy. 
The decision of his peers came with crush- 
ing weight upon the man who for so many 
years has been the potentate at Gravesend. 
He had flattered himself that his ‘‘ pull”’ 
would always shield him from harm, that 
“the ring’’ never could be shattered by the 
people, but his. mad acts of last November 
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made his ultimate fate certain. The people 
arose in their wrath, the judicial machin- 
ery he had defied so contemptuously drew 
him within its toils and, if Judge Bartlett's 
sentence of six years’ confinement in Sing 
Sing prison at hard labor is not set aside, 
then he who was a traitor to republican in- 
stitutions will live a felon’s life for several 
years. This result, coupled with the fate 
of Judge Maynard, revives faith in the per- 
manency and purity of our national life. 
They are more significant and vital than 
any other events we have chronicled within 
a year. 


It is pleasant to note the promptness with 
which the Post Office Department officials in 
Washington have acted in co-operating with 
good men everywhere in condemning and 
fighting the Ilonduras Lottery Company 
(formerly Louisiana). Some time ago an in- 
spector was sent to Tampa City to study 
the situation and determine whether that 
city was the actual destination for mail and 
express matter sent to the lottery company 
in Honduras. Convinced that it was, he so 
reported, and immediately orders were sent 
to the postmasters in Tampa City and the 
leading adjacent cities to cease delivering 
registered mail and money orders to either 
of the three firms suspected. Moreover, the 
postmasters in the leading ‘Northern cities 
were ordered to refuse to certify money or- 
ders payable to the same firms. The in- 
spector and district attorney for the Florida 
district also have been ordered to bring the 
matter before the district circuit court, and 
already the judicial machinery is in motion, 
This is good as far as it goes, but the great 
agents for the collection of the spoil poured 
into the company’s coffers now are the ex- 
press companies, and toreach them congres- 
sional legislation is necessary. To that end 
let every influence be exerted, in Washing- 
ton through personal conversation, through- 
out the nation by use of the venerable, 
priceless right of petition. 


Any indication of progress toward the 
abolition of war and the establishment of 
arbitration tribunals that will command the 
trust and obedience of nations is welcome. 
Certainly, if the righteousness of the cause 
and the indorsement and co-operation of 
good men are indicative of strength, then 
the friends of peace have reason to be hope- 
ful because of recent developments. As an 
outgrowth of the Peace Congress held in 
Chicago last summer, a permanent commit- 
tee to work for international arbitration 
has been formed, which includes many men 
like IIons. William Allen Butler, Dorman B. 
Eaton, John Sherman, Judges Thomas M. 
Cooley, W. L. Putnam and Henry C. Robin- 
son, besides Sir John Lubbock and eminent 
professors of international law in French, 
Swiss and Italian universities. They are 
not without a guide for immediate practical 
work. Three eminent jurists of New York 
City, Messrs. William Allen Butler, Dor- 
man B, Eaton and Cephas Brainerd, have 
drafted a plan for the international tribunal, 
suggesting its location, powers, manner of 
procedure, limitations, etc., and this, to- 
gether with much other valuable literature 
on the subject, is to be found in the report 
of the proceedings of the Chicago Peace 
Congress, just issued at No. 3 Somerset 
Street, this city. 


It has been an exciting and eventful week 
in England, owing to the widening of the 
chasm between the people and the peers. 
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Lord Salisbury, under whose control the 
House of Lords so relentlessly mangled and 
amended the employers’ liability and the 
parish council bills, has won the contempt 
of many of the Tory commoners, who de- 
plore his generalship. He has been com- 
pelled to witness the desertion of his whi- 
lom allies, the Liberal Unionists, who voted 
almost solidly with the Liberals when the 
commons, by majorities ranging from forty- 
seven to 120, spurned the lords’ amendments 
to the parish council bill, and he has, it is 
alleged, felt the stern admonition of royalty 
to be more wary lest the rising tide of pop- 
ular distrust and contempt for the upper 
house also carry away with it the reigning 
dynasty. Certain it is that from press and 
platform, from ‘the lips of the wage-earner, 
speaking to his fellows in Trafalgar Square, 
and from the mouth of members of the 
cabinet like Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
and Mr. Ackland, vigorous condemnation 
of a system which permits the representa- 
tives of a class to defeat the will of the 
masses is now going up as it never has be- 
fore inEngland. The National Liberal Fed- 
eration, in caucus at Portsmouth, with a 
whirlwind of enthusiasm supported resolu- 
tions calling upon the ministry to secure to 
the commons paramount authority in the 
state. But not until the premier speaks 
will it become a party shibboleth, and he 
for many reasons hesitates to say the word. 
Ifit comes it means a vast deal for Great 
Britain. It is a battle that cannot be won 
in a day. Bound up with the fate of the 
peers is the fate of the Established Church, 
and once the signal is given it means the 
clashing of weapons wielded by ecclesiastics 
and the flaring forth of fires that have long 
been smoldering. 


The examination of the anarchist who 
threw the bomb in the Parisian café last 
week, causing the death of a score of per- 
sons, reveals the fact that he is highly edu- 
cated, a prize-winner of state scholarships 
at the Sorbonne, a sculptor by profession, 
and comparatively inoffensive in personal 
appearance. That men of this caliber are 
the most dangerous devotees of anarchy is 
obvious. That they are not a few in num- 
ber is ominous. The French police have 
been especially active in their arrest of an- 
archists during the past week, as have the 
London officials, justifying the inference 
that at last England has grown weary of 

_ being a refuge for continental criminals and 
anarchists and intends, Lord Rosebery as- 
senting, to co-operate with other European 
governments in suppressing them. It is 
probable that if this be a correct inference 
we shall have to be alert. A steamer 
is now due in New York harbor, which is 
known to have on board many of the leaders 
in the recent riots in Carrara, They are 
desperate Italian brigands, greatly desired 
by the Italian officials. Fortunately, the 
immigration inspectors on Ellis Island are 
alert and disposed to act in favor of good 
citizenship, but unless they are vigilant in 
this and similar cases we shall have more 
murders, more inmates of our prisons and 
heavier taxes. 


President Dole’s reply to Minister Willis’s 
request for specifications has at last been 
given to Congress. While it indicates in its 
preface that which news from other sources 
corroborates, viz., that the state of feeling 
between Mr. Willis and the provisional 
government is tess strained than it was, it 
must also be confessed that it can scarcely 
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be said to prove pleasant reading for a citi- 
zen of this country. Too many instances 
of lack of courtesy—to put it mildly—lack 
of square dealing, evasion, unnecessary se- 
crecy that unquestionably caused days and 
weeks of cruel suffering to and costly ex- 
penditure by the best citizens of Honolulu, 
are furnished. Nor has the lack of cour- 
tesy and straightforwardness been exhibited 
only in Honolulu by Messrs. Blount and 
Willis. The representative of the provi- 
sional government in Washington has been 
treated as if he in fact was what the admin- 
istration wished he were, viz., a nonentity, 
instead of a duly accredited minister of a 
small, but nevertheless fully recognized, 
government. The news from the islands 
indicates that the conservative element 
among the supporters of the provisional 
government still has power to outvote and 
curb the more radical element, which is 
trying to force the government to show its 
hand. Partisan feeling is compelling, in 
some instances, a readjustment of personnel 
in some of the old commercial houses. 
Interviews with President Dole sent to 
Boston and Chicago journals by. trust- 
worthy correspondents show that while 
he is conservative and patient, yet he is 
also independent enough to deny the au- 
thority of the United States to dictate what 
Hawaii’s relations with foreign powers shall 
be; and he is progressive enough to say 
that when the proper time comes the pro- 
gram for the permanent government of the 
islands will be launched, with a liberal ex- 
tension of the franchise. 


It is very patent that Turkey is. op- 
pressing the Armenians, and in doing it 


.is not recognizing the rights of those Ar- 


menians whose residence in this country and 
formal allegiance to it have given them 
rights and a claim upon our protection 
wherever they may be. This statement 
does not preclude the other, that undoubt- 
edly many of the Armenians are forgetful 
that, though American citizens, they can- 
not with impunity plot against Turkey. 
The President’s message was not inter- 
preted by the Armenians in this country as 
sufficiently strenuous in its insistence upon 
the rights of the Armenian Americans, and 
just why it was necessary for our State 
Department to take such a position is not 
evident. But our representative in Con- 
stantinople seems to be less compliant with 
the desires of The Porte, though even his 
course is so variable that it is difficult to 
determine just what his fixed policy is. 
Possibly he is acting under orders from 
Washington. Wehopeheis. Atany rate, he 
recently has secured the release of one of 
the imprisoned Armenians and seems dis- 
posed to be belligerent unless similar out- 
rages cease. The reports which are coming 
from the missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in Turkey tell of extraordinary sufferings 
and persecutions, and a state of unrest and 
distrust which is deplorable. Would that 
we had a Hamlin as a representative in 
Constantinople and a Farragut with his 
squadron in the Mediterranean! 
CLs eee 

Periods of agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial distress bring with them far-reaching 
and unexpected consequences. The endow- 
ment of the celebrated Bampton lectures is 
the income derived from a farm or estate in 
the county of Bucks, England. The steadily 
diminishing returns of recent years and the 
necessity of making repairs have compelled 
the announcement that we need not expect to 
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have the valuable contributions of theologians 
again until after 1900. 
Ber ae Siti 


IN BRIEF. 
Dr. Quint’s usual fortnightly article is in 
type for this issue, but we are obliged to defer 
it until next week. 


Switzerland expels thirteen anarchists and 
deports them to England. Some day England 
and the United States will grow weary of this 
sort of thing. 


George W Childs was won from Presbyte- 
rianism to the Protestant Episcopal fold by 
Phillips Brooks, during the latter’s rectorate 
in Philadelphia. He was not the only man 
thus won. 


Ball cartridges were recently discovered in 
the ammunition given out for the field day 
practice at Aldershot in England. Hereafter 
all packets of blank ammunition are to be 
examined before they are distributed to the 
soldiers. Be careful how you jest. It may 
seem to be a blank cartridge. It may prove 
to be a heart-piercer. : 


The broadside on church music in our last 
week’s issue is arousing much favorable com- 
ment. One pastor orders extra copies, which 
he intends to distribute among the members 
of his choir. Other pastors, without taking 
so radical and dangerous a step as that, are 
quietly calling the attention of their musical 
staff to the suggestions of the symposium. 


The farewell sermons of ministers on resign- 
ing the pastoral charge do not always over- 
flow with affection, but the severest thing we 


_have recently seen in this line is this final 


shot of a Presbyterian minister in Ohio: 


I am willing to relinquish my charge to 
my unknown successor, but may God have 
merey on his soul. If he stays long enough 
the Philistines are sure to get him, 


Zion’s Herald falls into line by changing into 
the modern form, and it is the last of the 
Methodist journals to do this. It is not 
strange that the largely increased expense 
has made its proprietors hesitate to take 
the step, but they will get their reward, at 
least in the increased satisfaction with which 
they contemplate its handsomer pages. The 
‘blanket sheets’? among our exchanges some 
time ago began to look lonesome. 


The New York Witness publishes a request 
for prayer for an editor of a religious paper 
who is required to work on Sunday, taking 
and copying notes of sermons, that God will 
send him a new position. If it would be 
proper to offer that petition for pastors who 
prepare entire sermons on Sunday, we might 
expect vacancies for a number of ministers 
who have carefully preserved their barrels of 
MS. sermons, all ready to be preached with- 
out Sunday labor. 


The class in ethics in Abbot Academy is 
alert to do as well as to discern. Twenty-six 
of its members, having the conviction that the 
Honduras Lottery is an evil and deserving 
of suppression, promptly signed the petition 
which we priuted last week, and sent it to us 
to forward to Congress, which we will gladly 
do. Such wide-awake girls deserve the title of 
“minute women,” and are enlisted, we hope, 
to fight throughout the days of the stirring 
decades that are to come. : 


At the evening service of one of our churches 
in this city a little cripple is a frequent at- 
tendant. A young man who had been of 
slight service to his unfortunate brother hap- 
pened into this church last Sunday night and, — 
seeing the man in whom he felt an interest, ~ 
asked an usher about him. ‘‘ We don’t know,” 
said the usher; ‘he comes here often, and has 
for a long time, but nobody seems to know 
anything about him.” Is it strange that the 
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evening services at that church are not very 
largely attended ? 


Who will care for that Sheepshead Bay 
Methodist Sunday school, now that Superin- 
tendent McKane is to languish behind prison 
bars for the next six years? Perhaps the 
flower committee will have pity on him and 
carry him an occasional bouquet along with a 
liberal supply of tracts. It would pay, too, 
would it not, to give that apologetic presiding 
elder a tonic in the shape of a vigorous leaflet 
on The Way of the Transgressor, or, better 
yet, a chapter from one of the prophets ? 


Mr. John L, Stoddard, in one of his recent 
’ lectures, dispels an illusion cherished by many 
who heard “‘the great apostle of the philoso- 
phy of the Brahmo-somaj.’’ The impression 
conveyed by the distinguished foreigner, both 
at the Parliament of Religions and in Boston, 
was that the Hindu people accepted this phi- 
losophy and governed their lives accordingly. 
But in very terse English Mr. Stoddard de- 
elares that ‘‘ Hinduism is vile, filthy, obscene 
and debasing.’’ Certain pictures which he 
throws upon the screen certainly seem to bear 
out the assertion. 


Are vice and virtue relative terms? An oc- 
casional visit to the police courts gives the 
impression that not a few officers fail to pos- 
sess and exercise a nice discrimination be- 
tweenthetwo. The difference is quite marked 
between the treatment of prisoners who can- 
not obtain bail and those who have the means 
to procure it. Not a few of the latter, who 
are not strangers to the court, are treated 
familiarly and cordially, and thus vice is en- 
couraged by the attitude of certain officials 
toward persons under arrest. There is no 
question about the necessity of a changed 
sentiment here. 


Here is an extract from a private letter 
referring to a down-town church whose pastor 
has just resigned, and which is confronted by 
many problems arising from the shiftings of 
population and the loss of a number of its 
strong supporters: ‘ Our church looks squarely 
in the face of its tremendous responsibilities, 
and is ready to take them up with an indi- 
vidual consecration and deep set earnestness 
and humble reliance on God which it would 
do our present day church critics good to 
witness.’”’ No danger that such a church as 
that will die because it cannot adapt itself to 
its environment. 


Here is cause for jubilation indeed! Dr. 
J.G. Johnson of Chicago writes us that the 
chief of the Department of Liberal Arts at the 
World’s Fair has just informed him that the 
Congregational exhibit at the World’s Fair 
took the highest award of any denominational 
exhibit. Now are we not all glad that there 
were those among us who persisted in carry- 
ing the scheme through, in the face of a good 
deal of apathy and even opposition? Surely 
Dr. Johnson and his coadjutois in Chicago, 
Mr. Capen, who took hold valiantly at the 
Boston end, and Rev. G. A. Hood, who col- 
lected and placed the exhibit, now have their 
reward. 


The Citizens’ Relief Committee of Boston 
reports that contributions are on the decrease, 
and unless the current is changed employ- 
ment for the women must be given up. Val- 
uable testimony in favor of the good thus far 
- accomplished was furnished from superin- 
tendents of the different workshops, who 
urged that it would be a calamity to discharge 
the women until the times were better. Two 
striking facts are stated by the committee: 
First, a large part of the money thus far con- 
tributed has come from wage-earners. Second, 
the net profits of the Irving-Terry theatrical 
combination during their late engagement 
here were larger than the fund collected for 
keeping these hundreds of men and women 
from suffering. | 
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At a recent convention of Christian Indians 
at the Santee Normal Training School in Ne- 
braska reports were offered in the business 
meeting of the Indian Y. M.C. A. The treas- 
urer of one association, a bright but rather 
droll young Indian, rose and said: “You 
elected me treasurer. I have collected $4.55. 
Please remember me in your prayers.” 
Whether this Indian treasurer felt a strange 
tendency to leave for Canada, having received 
so much money, or whether he foresaw with 
his untutored mind the difficulties before 
him in attempting to meet with $4.55 expenses 
to the amount of twenty or thirty dollars, we 
cannot determine, Lut for brevity and compre- 
hensiveness and suggestiveness this Indian 
treasurer’s report is worthy of imitation. 


The National Council of 1895 looms up in 
the not very distant future. Secretary Hazen 
is already advising the officials of State and 
local associations and conferences to elect at 
their 1894 sessions the delegates to the coun- 
cil, which is probably to be held in San Fran- 
cisco perhaps as eariy as June. Each State 
body is entitled to one delegate and to an 
additional delegate for each 10,000 church 
members, or a major fraction of that number. 
Each local body is entitled to one delegate for 
each ten churches, or a major fraction. It is 
recommended that the number of delegates 


be, in all cases, divided between ministers . 


and laymen as nearly equally as is practicable. 
The brethren on the Pacific coast are showing 
the warmth and kindliness of their natures 
by urging the presence of full delegations 
from the Eastern churches. 


With the extreme and secret aims and 
methods of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation the Congregationalist has no sympa- 
thy, but it does believe in fair play and free 
speech everywhere. One of the causes which 
made the final overthrow of the slaveholding 
power of the South inevitable was Its intoler- 
ance of free discussion, and any cause, secular 
or religious, which attempts to maintain it- 
self by gagging its enemies is certain to go 
down before the force of American public 
opinion. The surest way to build up the 
power of the American Protective Associa- 
tion is to attempt to break up its propaganda 
by mob violence, as has been more than once 
attempted recently in the West. The law of 
libel protects the individual, and the law of 
self-preservation forbids incitement. to vio- 
lence, but within these limits even the unwise 
and the irritating have aright to speak their 
minds to as many as may choose to hear 
them, and will have the whole force of public 
opinion behind them if that right is forcibly 
abridged. 


oo 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK, 

‘CA funny mistake,’’ yes, a very funny 
mistake was that one which the New York 
Tribune finds in the paragraph of this cor- 
respondent’s letter of Feb. 1 from New 
York, telling of Dr. W. RK. Huntington’s 
talk about Christian Unity before the Cler- 
ical Union. The mistake, however, was on 
the part, not of the writer, but of the usually 
correct compositor and proof-reader, as it 
would seem that a paper so long used to 


printer’s errors as is the Tribune might have 


guessed. The undersigned never made large 
pretensions as to knowing things, but he did 
happen to know tliat ‘‘Mr, Lambeth”? was 
not the author of the Lambeth articles. 
Never mind, this is far from being the first 
or the worst case of vicarious suffering. 
The Tribune’s readers have had their laugh 
—a good thing for them in these doleful 
times—and it seems almost .a pity to let 


‘them know that it was at the expense of 


the wrong party. But perhaps it is due to 
one’s personal friends to mention it. 
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A Just Judgment. 


McKane, the perjured autocrat of Graves- 
end, is convicted, in spite of that obstinate 
twelfth juror who for twenty hours held 
out against the verdict of the other eleven. 
The only way in which they could secure an 
agreement was by consenting to recommend 
their convict to the mercy of the court. If 
McKane reads the papers in his present close 
quarters and sees what joy bis conviction 
gives to reputable citizens of all parties, and 
how general is the hope that no mercy will 
be shown to him, who has shown no 
mercy to them, his meditations, though 
profitable, must be anything but pleasant. 
His conviction, with that of the guilty in- 
spectors of election on this side of the river, 
is really reviving the hope of better times in 
the minds of many who had come very near 
to despair of ever again seeing the will of 
the people fairly expressed at the polls. 


Tammany’s Intentions. 

The contest between the citizens and 
Tammany over the removal of our historic 
City Hall from the down down park which 
bears its name is still raging and with 
steadily growing fervor. Tammany’s greed 
to make a few scores of fortunes for its 
subjects out of the ‘‘job”’ stirs up the wrath 
of all who care for keeping our too few 
parks free for breathing ‘places, and rouses 
still more the opposition of/ those who 
prize historic associations, of which the 
city has none to spare. How many of these 
associations there are, and how precious, 
connected with the present City Hall has 
been forcibly set forth by an appeal to the 
commissioners and the public by Andrew 
H. Green, that stalwart, faithful watcher 
over the city’s best interests. His argu- 
ments for keeping this hall where it is and 
building elsewhere another needed struc- 
ture for municipal uses are simply unan- 
swerable. The city has, in Tweed’s court- 
house, one lasting example of the extent 
to which swindling may be carried under 
boss rule. This would seem to be enough, 
but if there must be another let it not be’ 
built upon the same park. 


Two Churches United. 

At Jength the union of the Church of the 
Covenant (Dr. McIlvaine) with the Brick 
Church (Dr. Van Dyke) is consummated. 
After thirty-two years of most useful life, 
under the pastorates of Drs. Prentiss, Vin- 
cent and Mellvaine, the Covenant moves 
westward from its crowded field, where are 
forty Protestant churches within a radius 
of half a mile,‘and carries to Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh Street a vast store of 
varied experiences, happy memories and 
records of useful work participated in by a 
very unusual number of the ablest men, in 
business and the professions, whose lives 
have honored and blessed the city. Alas, 
that so many of these have ended their 
earthly work, so greatly needed now! 


Relief Work. 

Work and giving for relieving the poor 
still go on with almost daily accessions of 
workers and capital. The Tribune’s coal 
and food fund has disbursed more than 
$16,000 in five weeks. The mayor has ac- 
knowledged the receipt of more than $46,- 
000, offerings to his relief fund for the un- 
employed, with which he has helped 6,500 
families to groceries and 2,600 more to 
groceries and coal. Theaters, opera sing- 
ers, musical bands and social clubs have 
raised generous sums by evening entertain- 
ments, and various trades, by voluntary 
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assessments, are caring for the poor of their 
own ranks. Childless women with bor- 
rowed babies and other experts inimposture 
of course make the work hard of admin- 
istration, but the almoners are getting 
shrewder every day. 

Rey. Dr. Greer is getting his loan plan 
under way, to the infinite disgust of the 
pawnbrokers, whose hearts, if they have 
any, usually harder than several nether 
millstones, are getting adamantine in these 
days of distress for the poor. Dr. Greer’s 
enterprize drew together 300 applicants for 
loans on the day of its opening, and he 
found he must have a larger force of help- 
ers than he had counted on, since he will 
not loan to those whose actual condition he 
does not know. 

Personals. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs is to deliver the bacca- 
laureate discourse before the graduating 
class of Columbia College at its next Com- 
mencement. Prof. A.C. Merriam goes again 
from the college next year to Athens, to 
take charge there of ‘‘the American school 
of classical studies.”’ Dr. J. D. Prince is 
lecturing with great acceptance before the 
City University’s Graduate School of Ori- 
ental Languages on criticism of the pro- 
dhetical bocks of the Old Testament and 
the composition of the Hebrew canon. Dr. 
Wallace Wood is beginning a series of 
weekly lectures on art before the same uni- 
versity. The lectures are to be illustrated 
by original drawings, sketches, statuettes 
and models by some of the. great artists, 
ancient and modern, native and foreign. 
Rey. Dr. Frank Russell, formerly pastor in 
Mansfield, O., and Owego, N. Y., and, later, 
the widely-known associate of Dr. Josiah 
Strong in the secretaryship of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, has accepted the call of the 
Second Church of Bridgeport, Ct. If that 
church wishes to work and to have a tireless 
worker for its leader, it is to be congratu 
lated on its choice. HUNTINGTON. 


FRO WASHINGTON. 
The Revival. 

The Moody meetings have already become 
the great event of the month. The halls of 
Gongress no longer attract the multitude; 
the theatrical and concert performances, 
even with such artists as Irving and Terry 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, feel 
the effect of this uncustomary competition, 
and even the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, which usually draws throngs to its 
meetings, is comparatively neglected. There 
is every reason to believe that the religious 
interest which has been awakened will 
prove to be of a stable and permanent char- 
acter, The behavior of the vast congrega- 
tions at Convention Hall, day after day and 
night after night, indicates this very clearly. 
The responses to Mr. Moody’s pleasand ar- 
guments have been not only general but 
also deliberate, and there has been no un- 
natural excitement whatever. One of the 
best signs of the revival is the noticeable 
improvement in the number in attendance 
on chyrch services generally throughout 
the city. 

Woman Suffragists. 

The Woman Suffragists’ Convention, now 
in session, has been unusually interesting. 
The society has met here annually for 
twenty-six years past, but next year the 
convention will be held at Atlanta. In ad- 
dition to the familiar phalanx of leaders in 
the movement,sheaded by Miss Anthony, a 
number of speakers from foreign countries 
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have addressed the audiences this year, in- 
cluding Miss Korany of Syria, Senorita 
Catalina de Alcala of Spain, Miss Spence 
of Australia and others, and the reports of 
the progress of the work in all directions 
have been extremely favorable. The cause 
certainly does seem to be advancing. Colo- 
rado and Wyoming already have full woman 
suffrage, Kansas and many other States par- 
tial woman suffrage, and a very respectable 
proportion of the senators and representa- 
tives are known to be in favor of it. The 
best authorities here now incline to the 
opinion that no constitutional amendment 
on the subject is necessary, and that itis a 
matter for each State to settle for itself; 
furthermore, that Congress, by admitting 
the senators and representatives from Colo- 
rado and Wyoming who were elected partly 
by women’s votes, has practically committed 
itself to a concession of the legal and con- 
stitutional right of woman suffrage. 
Considerable Distress. 

The winter’s social gayety and frivolity 
have been suddenly checked by the advent 
of Lent, the Moody gospel meetings, the con- 
tinuance of the hard times and the very con- 
siderable increase of suffering among the 
poor since the arrival of the recent severe 
weather. The efforts of the charitable so- 
cieties have been redoubled, but it is hard 
for them to keep pace with the demands for 
help. The situation has been aggravated of 
late by the inroad of a small army of va- 
grants and professional beggars from other 
parts of the country. Washington is prob- 
ably the least efficiently policed and most 
loosely governed city in the world, owing to 
the fact that its citizens have little or no 
control over its affairs, which are supposed 


to be attended to by Congress, and it is ill 


prepared to cope with such an unwelcome 
invasion. ; 


Within Legislative Halls. 

Congress has been decidedly dull during 
the past fortnight. The principal interest 
at the Capitol has centered about the rooms 
of the Senate committees on finance and on 
the judiciary. The popular explanation of 
Peckham’s rejection, which reduces the af- 
fair to the level of a personal fight between 
President Cleveland and Senator Hill, is 
practically correct. But it should not and 
must not be forgotten that there were grave 
doubts as to Mr. Peckham’s judicial ability, 
and that among those who spoke and voted 
against him were some of the best men in 
the Senate, including both the senators from 
Massachusetts and Messrs. Allison, Aldrich, 
Frye, Cullom, Morrill, Teller, Washburn and 
Wilson, whom it will not do to designate as 
puppets of Senator Hill, and who would 
doubtless act from high motives in a mat- 
ter of such importance. It is generally 
thought that the President took a false step 
in nominating an enemy of the senator, in 
the first place, when there were so many 
other men equally as good whom he might 
have selected; and now that he has taken 
this step twice, and been snubbed for it 
twice, it would seem as if there was nothing 
for him to do but keep on nominating anti- 
Hill New Yorkers until his list is exhausted. 
But it is evident that the country has al- 
ready become disgusted with this political 
and personal fight over the supreme bench. 

The Senate finance committee is having 
a hard time of it with the tariff bill, as 
expected. The committee members are be- 
ing subjected to a tremendous amount ef 
pressure from various interests, and it is 
not yet known what the net result of all 


‘will never take any such action. 
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these discordant influences will be. Some — 
say that the measure, when passed by the 
Senate, will be substantially the same as 
that passed by the House, while others pre- 
dict that it will restore duties on coal, 
sugar, wool and some other articles and 
that the income tax will be eliminated. In 
the latter case there would be a fierce fight 
between the two houses, the termination of 
which no one could foresee. The probabil- 
ity seems to be that the committee will re- 
port the bill with some changes in the 
shape of concessions to the coal and sugar’ 
interests, but not with any radical modifi- 
cations, and leave it to the open Senate to 
make any further alterations it may sce 
fit to make. The report is expected some 
time next week, and then will begin a long 
and wearisome debate. 

Mr. Bland’s bill for the coinage of the 
silver seigniorage in the treasury has been 
the order of the day in the House all the 
past week, but the opponents of the Dill 
have blocked the way by breaking the quo- 
rum—the favorite method of legislation here 
of late years. It is doubtful if the bill can 
command a majority in any case, and still 
more doubtful if it ever becomes a law, as 
the Senate and the President are known to 
regard it with suspicion. Meanwhile, there 
is already a demand for more money at the 
treasury, the proceeds of the new $50,000 - 
000 bond issue having barely availed to tide 
the government over the current month, 
and the best financiers in Congress are urg- 
ing the authorization of a new popular loan, 
but it is believed that the present Congress 
The finan- 
cial situation, therefore, it must be con- 
fessed, continues gloomy. 


As to Turkey. 

The vigorous and effective measures in- 
stituted by our minister to Turkey, Mr. Ter- 
rell, have caused great satisfaction here. 
The course of the Turkish government 
toward our missionaries and naturalized | 
Americans of Turkish or Armenian descent 
has long given serious offense to this goy- 
ernment, and Minister Terrell’s quick and 
decisive work in bringing the Porte to terms 
by threatening to send one or more of our 
warships to enforce his demands is keenly 
relished in official circles as a good deed 
done at the right time and in the best possi- 
ble way. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
What One Chicago Church Is Doing. 

In these days of attack on the churches it 
is sometimes well to consider whatis actually 
being done by them. St. James Church, 
Episcopal, is situated on the North Side. 
among wealthy people, who form, indeed, 
the bulk of its membership. The rector, 
Dr. F. W. Thompkins, is in sympathy with 
the poor, and stimulates his parish in its 
efforts to give them such assistance as they 
may need. In this he is ably seconded 
by Rev. Mr. McIntyre, his assistant. The 
parish house, a memorial structure, costing 
$35,000, is four stories high, and is fitted up 
with rooms for every variety of work in 
which Christian people can engage. There 
are only two larger parish houses in the 
country, one of them connected with St. 
George’s, the other with St. Bartholomew’s, 
New York. It is in daily use, some of its 
rooms being open in the evening for those 
whose labors keep them away during the day. 

The effort of the rector is to see that the 
influence of Sunday services is deepened 
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and extended by work during the week in 
the parish house, through various organiza- 
tions from the church membership, young 
and old and of both sexes, and along the 
special lines of education, social life, relief 
and aid. This is in order to bring the 
forces of the parish together, to unify and 
consolidate them. A busier place than this 
parish house it would be hard to find, 
There is the Sunday school work and all 
that grows out of it. There is the training 
of the choir boys, of orchestras, debating 
societies and the like. Women meet there 


‘to sew for the poor in the city. There are 
‘guilds, also, half a dozen or more, whose 


object is to help the destitute parishes in 
our Own country, as well as to secure funds 
for missionaries abroad. The Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has a large representation in 
this church, and in its finely furnished 
rooms has taken on new life. The girls 
have their own social rooms, parlors, re- 
ception-rooms, a kitchen, cloakrooms and 
bathroom. At their receptions the food 
they cook is eaten by their visitors. Thus 
their education in the culinary art has a 
practical side of no little importance. A 
well-equipped gymnasium is one of the 
features. A day nursery, where the babes 
of poor mothers can be cared for, is sup- 
ported in another part of the city by the 
ladies of the parish, while the Church Peri- 
odical Club sends its well-read magazines 
to those who delight in seeing them but 
cannot afford themselves the luxury of pur- 
chasing them. Back of all this activity, its 
cause and support, is the faith which this 


church and its rector have in the gospel of: 


Christ and in the belief that its principles 
need to be applied constantly to the needs 
of our everyday life. What this church is 
doing other churches of the same denomi- 
nation, and many others of different de- 
nominations in this city, are not only seek- 
ing to do, but actually are doing, thus 
bringing joy and courage into thousands of 
hearts and saving hundreds of homes from 
being broken up through the disintegrating 
influences of sin. That their influence 
reaches every class in society cannot be 
doubted. 

The prominence of the Roman Catholic 
element in the government of Chicago is 
somewhat noticeable. A Protestant city, 
it has now a Catholic mayor, chief of police, 
chief of the fire department, postmaster, 
city attorney, clerk of the Circuit Court, 
Probate Court, Superior Court, more than 


its share of judges on the bench and forty- 


five out of sixty-eight aldermen. Fully 
ninety per cent. of the police force are 
Catholic. Good authority declares that 
sixty-seven per cent. of the teachers in our 
public schools are Catholic, while eighty 
per cent. of the pupils are Protestant. This 
statement makes no account of the paro- 
chial schools, which in this city are large 
and numerous. Of the votes cast for the 
democratic candidates at the last election 
about 75,000 out of 100,000 were Catholic, 


the remainder Protestant, Jewish and in- 


different. That the Romanists are having 
far more than their share of the offices, not 


taking into account the Protestant element, 


which is chiefly Republican, is very evident. 


Harper’s Lectures on Genesis. 

These lectures are given Saturday even- 
ings in the Oakland Memorial Baptist 
Church, and are repeated, for the benefit 
of another audience, in Cobb’s Hall, on 
the university grounds, Sunday afternoons. 
They form, essentially, the course which 
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excited so much interest in the East a year 
or two ago, and are characterized by that 
devoutness of spirit, reverence for the Word 
of God and fearlessness in giving the results 
of investigation which make President Har- 
per’s statements so valuable. The presi- 
dent is an ideal lecturer. Ile does not 
multiply words. He says just enough to 
make his meaning plain and to put an at- 
tentive listener in possession of the facts. 
That he should be attacked by brethren in 
his own church is natural, but that he is a 
heretic, or that he makes any assertion for 
which he has not good and sufficient rea- 
sons, no one who knows him believes for a 
moment. That the result of his lectures 
will be a modification of many opinions 
heretofore generally held in regard to the 
book of Genesis is certain. It is also certain 
that the interest in its study will be greatly 
increased and the conviction strengtheuaed 
that it was composed, or arravged, out of 
many documents or traditions, by some one 
divinely fitted for the work. Dr. Harper 
believes that the Pentateuch is Mosaic, al- 
though he does not assert the Mosaic author- 
ship of all its contents, nor deny that later 
editors may have had much to do in giving 
it its present form. Why should it be 
thought strange if it should be proved that 
even Moses made use of prevailing opinions, 
for the truth of which it was no part of his 
duty to vouch, in order to draw from them 
important moral lessons? Great interest will 
attach to the publication of these lectures 
in book form or in the Biblical World. 
These lectures, those of Professor Moulton 
on Typical Bible Studies and on Greek 
Tragedy for English Readers, together with 
those of Dr. Kent on Prophecy, have demon- 
strated the value of the principle of univer- 
sity extension as it has been applied in this 
region. a 


Baptist Social Union and Missions. 

The first speaker at the Baptist festival, 
Tuesday evening, was Dr. Wayland Hoyt of 
Minneapolis, who laid special emphasis on 
the fact that the Baptists have been kept 
sound in their faith through absence of 
creeds by being loyal to the Scriptures 
alone, and that they are largely indebted 
for their success to the excellence of their 
polity. For this he failed to give sufficient 


‘credit to the Congregationalists, from whom 


the Baptists borrowed it. But the chief in- 
terest of the evening centered in an address 
by Rev. A. F. Parker on Certain Social Prob- 
lems. It seems to be impossible to have 
any important gathering here without con- 
sidering some phase of the irrepressible so- 
cial problem. Mr. Parker drew attention 
to the contrast which two sections of the 
city, touching each other and containing 
about the same number of people, 60,000, 
present. Both lie substantially between 
Twentieth Street on the north and Thirty- 
ninth or Fortieth Street on the south, and 


are divided by Stewart Avenue into an east . 


and west section, the latter lying on the 
river, the former feonting the lake. In 
the lake region are three Roman Catholic 
churches, in the river1egion six; in the lake 
region twenty-two Protestant organizations, 
among them some of the strongest in the 
city, in the river region six weak and strug- 
gling Protestant societies. In this river 
district there are no bookstores as com- 
pared with ten in the lake district, no pub- 
lic library stations, as compared with three 
in the other, but saloons in large numbers 
and poverty of the most pinching sort. 
There is no reason, save in the character of 
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its population, why the river region should 
not be as attractive and as healthful as the 
section which fronts on the lake. The dif- 
ference is at bottom a moral difference. If 
the social problem is ever solved its solu- 
tion must be found in the proper use of 
moral means. It looks as if the calls for 
social settlements in the poorer quarters of 
the city, where crime flourishes most, would 
be greater than the ability to meet them. 
But it is a healthful sign that so many 
Christian people are seriously considering 
their personal responsibility to those whose 
social surroundings are unfavorable to piety. 
Robert Ingersoll and the Churches. 

Chicago has had the privilege of hearing 
this eloquent orator once more pour out his 
spleen against the churches and Christianity. 
His address, as usual, is for sale on the 
street corners at five cents a copy. His ar- 
guments are the old ones, which have been 
answered many times, but which, with 
amazing effrontery, he brings forward as if 
they were new and unanswerable. It is in- 
teresting, in view of the pretension of men 
like Ingersoll, to notice the evidence of the 
powerlessness of his attacks on the churches 


‘as it is brought forward by a secular paper 


like the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which has 
been at pains to gather up statistics as to 
the growth of the churches in several States 
while the great unbeliever has been leveling 
his shafts against them. The conversions 
this very winter in Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Texas and Arkansas, only taking re- 
turns from comparatively few counties, 
aggregate 54,000, with over 49,000 actual 
additions to the churches. - The editor per- 
tinently remarks that in presence of the 
facts Christianity exhibits few signs of dy- 
ing out or of losing its hold on the people. 
The American people are essentially a re- 
ligious people, not caring much for dogma, 
but profoundly impressed with a sense of 
the importance of the great central truths 
of the Christian religion. 

The New Mayor Again. 

One is glad to write that in many re- 
spects Mayor Hopkins is proving by his 
acts that he is not indifferent to pre-elec- 
tion promises. He has not only selected 
an excellent man for comptroller, but he 
has vetoed the famous, perhaps one might 
truthfully say infamous, Watson gas Dill, 
and his veto has been maintained in spite 
of the determination of a majority of the 
Democratic aldermen to carry it through. 
It now looks as if by this action the mayor 
had put himself on the side of reform and 
had given notice that no boodlers need ap- 
peal to him for sympathy and aid. Perhaps 
Mr. Stead’s confidence in Mr. Hopkins may 
be well founded. At any rate, Republicans 
hope so, and will support him none the 
less heartily if he does right than if he 
had been chosen by their vote. The awful 
weather Monday, the worst of the year, 
the wind blowing at the rate of eighty-four 
miles an hour, caused a great deal of suffer- 
ing and increased the demands for assist- 
ance from all over the city. Gifts continue 
to come:.in from the different trades, but 
the large gifts which had been hoped for 
are still lacking. Possibly they will not be 
needed, although when a church like the 
Union Park, even with its careful methods, 
expends about $100 a week it is hard to 
see how all wants are to be met from the 
money in hand or in sight. 

The Tract Society. 

We have here a vigorous branch of the 

American Tract Society. The money raised 
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here is expended here. The yearly reports 
of the work of the society grow more en- 
couraging. Naturally, the work last year 
was more extended and attended with bet- 
ter results than ever before. But we are 
now coming to look. on this society, as man- 
aged by Dr. Wherry, formerly a Presbyte- 
rian missionary in India, with increasing 
satisfaction. The amount of literature fur- 
nished for two or three dollars is some- 
thing extraordinary. It is good literature, 
too, such as a pastor can use among his 
people and in his correspondence, In its 
new departure, or proposal to publish a 
tract every month, beginning with one writ- 
ten by Dr. Cuyler, of which 100 copies 
are furnished each subscriber each month 
through the year for the sum of two dollars, 
the society is sure of the approval not only 
of earnest pastors but of multitudes of Chris- 
tian workers. FRANKLIN. 


FROM JAPAN. 
A Conservative Reaction. 

Were one to be so rash as to use a single 
expression to characterize the history of ’93 
in Japan, it would be the startling, and yet, 
under the circumstances, cheering, one of 
“down brakes!’’ AsI have borrowed my 
designating title from mechanics, I will be- 
gin my proofs with that department. 

Japan began her curtailment of drafts on 
foreign industries in one important depart- 
ment by completing last May, in the gov- 
ernment works at Kobé, her first home- 
made locomotive. As it works well and 
cost one-fifth less than a foreign engine she 
is highly pleased. 

So far as the weather of the year was 
concerned, it should be marked as down 
pour instead of down brakes. 
provinces suffered severely by the floods 
and winds of last October, and there was a 
wide call for special charity. The Chris- 
tians are still engaged in this benevolent 
work, and thanks to the generous aid of 
Mrs. Julia Billings and others in America, 
as well as of many workers in Japan, both 
native and foreign, it has been possible to 
render a large amount of special relief. 
This work is now being followed up by ex- 
tra evangelistic efforts, a well organized 
corps having been formed for this purpose 
in Okayama ken, and no less earnest if 
slightly less formal effort being put forth 
elsewhere. 


A Brave Speech. 

In the political world the brakes were 
not applied till near the end of ’93, except 
in the case of a few ultra newspapers or 
rash demagogues. But December witnessed 
a general shutting down. Parliament was 
temporarily prorogued twice and then dis- 
solyed—all in the space of three weeks. 
Moreover, a new party of marked virulence 
and popularity, which advocated anti-mixed 
residence views and harsh treatment of 
foreigners, was suppressed, and the govern- 
ment has the courage to face a new general 
election, largely “on the question of treaty 
revision. A few days ago the minister of 
state for foreign affairs delivered a strong 
speech in the Lower House, in which he 
showed clearly that this present anti-foreign 
agitation was directly opposed to the line 
of procedure marked out by the emperor in 
the early years of his reign, was disloyal to 
him and thus to the country, and would 
surely prove a serious obstacle in the na- 
tion’s progress, Lis were brave words, in- 
deed, and will do more to allay the rising 
tide of foreign suspicion than all the acts 
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combined of this and the preceding parlia- 
ments. 

The House was in no mood for hearing 
such a speech and treated Mr. Mutsu quite 
rudely. After he had finished an opposi- 
tion member obtained the floor and made 
something of a sensation by rinsing out sey- 
eral times the drinking glass just used by 
the minister. A few minutes later Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by imperial decree, 
and a day or two later dissolved entirely. 
All these happenings are steps, staggering 
though they be, toward the goal of all lib- 
eral politicians in the country, viz., party 
government, a cabinet responsible to Par- 
liament as well as to the Emperor. 


Improving Moral Standards. 

There is one respect in which the political 
world has been improved by the down- 
brakes movement of the past twelvemonth 
and that is morally. The application was 
extreme and unjust, but the craving for a 
higher moral standard resulted in the im- 
peachment of the president of the Lower 
House, the forced resignation of a vice- 
minister, both very able men, and the strange 
union of men of widely divergent views to 
follow the lead of an out-of-date conserva- 
tive, who is well-nigh a fanatic on some 
questions, but who stands for rugged hon- 
esty and a high personal character, 


Give Them Time. 

President Kozaki of the Doshisha has 
been criticised here as in America for some 
of his utterances at Chicago. Those of us 


who know him well cannot believe that he: 


was rightly reported, or if so that he fully 
and fairly stated his own views. Those ex- 
treme utterances of his, and remarks of 
other Japanese Christians on both sides of 
the water, need cause no undue anxiety. 
They may hint at the trend, but they do not 
show the spirit or belief of the great mass 
of. Japanese Christians. ‘These Asiatic peo- 
ple are accustomed to thinking aloud. They 
are not restrained or embarrassed by many 
precedents known to Westerners. Restless 
agitation is the order of their being. Stag- 
nate they cannot. They demand for lead- 
ers men who are in sympathy with new 
thoughts, but are strong enough to stand 
alone and resist undue progress. As I have 
tried to show, the main movements of 1893 
were a calling in check, a summoning to ac- 
count of those who would retain their lead- 
ership. 

Recent Events. 

Captain Janes, who accomplished such a 
memorable work years ago in Kumamoto, 
revisited Japan last summer and is now 
teaching in one of the government schools 
in Kyoto. Though still claiming to be a 
disciple of Christ, he has adopted extreme 
views entirely at variance with those of the 
Christian church. He antagonizes creeds, 
churches and organized missionary work. 
Because of his old-time relations with the 
‘*Kumamoto Band,’’ many of whom are as 
loyal to him as ever, he was invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the Doshisha 
Literary Association. They proved so viru- 
lent, confused and out of place that after 
the third lecture the students stopped them. 
The mission has been compelled to close 
temporarily its station at Kumamoto. The 
schools there, yielding to the anti-foreign 
sentiment of the times and the ‘‘ advanced 
views’’ of the principal, did not desire the 
further services of missionaries, hence they 
have removed to an open port. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AU HOME. 


Prof. Theo. Woolsey, in the February Yule - 
Review, gives his opinion of the Hawaiian 
policy of the administration.. ‘‘ Not only our 
recognition of the new government in Hawaii, 
not only its recognition by other states, but also 
every subsequent act proves its sovereignty. 
We have accredited a minister to it; we have 
received a minister from it. Nor does its 
avowed provisional character alter our duties 
or its rights. If a government is organized 
to secure certain objects, who shall decide 
when and whether those objects are achieved 
or are impossible, or what other objects shall 
succeed them? Is the dictum that the objects 
for which this provisional government was 
formed have proved nugatory, and that, there- 
fore, ipso facto, it has lapsed and the former 
government reverts, one which it is compe- 
tent for any other than itself to pronounce? 
... To restore the queen by intervention 
would be afresh wrong. Any forcible inter- 
ference in the affairs of Hawaii, even to in- 
sist on a plebiscite whose result should de- 
termine in whose hands the government shall 
reside, would be illegal, for Hawaii is a sov- 
ereign state. One wrong cannot be cured by 
another.” 

A remarkable article in the Jewish Mes- 
senger, by Josephine Lazarus, on Judaism— 
Old and New, says: ‘‘On the one hand, do we 
not clutch desperately the dry husks that we 
hold in our grasp, of external rites and devital- 
ized formule, calling them bread for hungry 
souls, or else, letting these go and casting 
them aside, do we not see our Judaism scat- 
tered to the winds so that no man knows how 
to gather it? Let us not be deceived. We 
cannot save our Judaism in any narrow, in 
any broad sense even, unless we Jose it, by 
merging and adding to it that which will 
make it no longer Judaism, because it is 
something that the whole world claims, and 
therefore cannot be the exclusive prerogative 
of Judaism—in other words, by entering into 
the larger, spiritual life, which makes no con- 
ditions, no restrictions necessary, draws no 
boundary lines, no arbitrary and external dis- 
tinctions of race and creed, sets up no barriers . 
between man and man, between man and 
God, but reaches out in perfect freedom, per- 
fect oneness with man, to perfect oneness with 
God.” Commenting on this the editor of this 
influential organ says: ‘“‘She voices the views 
of a growing number among us—larger, per- 
haps than is generally imagined—who wish 
Judaism to attain more definiteness and pre- 
cision, and who would hail a movement that 
would put a little life into dry bones.” 

Our Japanese correspondént lets us see 
on this page how grave is the situation there. 
Rev. Dr. George M. Knox, in the Evan- 
gelist, says: ‘“‘If the treaties are strictly en- 
forced it will create a revolution in the 
missions. Though the resolution asks that 
‘churches’ be subjected to the same rules 
and supervision as the temples, yet it is not 
aimed at the missionaries. But they will be 
the chief sufferers. The ‘concessions’ have 
already as many missionaries as can find room 
and work, and more than half the whole force 
live in the ‘interior.’ All these men and 
women will have to move to the ‘conces- 
sions,’ where there is no room for them.” 


ABKOAD,. 


Prof. Max Miiller, in the January Wine- 
teenth Century, writing on Mohammedanism 
and Christianity says: ‘‘ They have in Turkey 
no young mothers who commit suicide or 
drown their illegitimate offspring. Though 
neither slavery nor polygamy can be approved, 
I confess I found it hard to answer Moham- 
medan critics who had seen the streets and 
prisons of Paris and London. There are many. 
enlightened Mohammedans who condemn po- 
lygamy and slavery. Polygamy, in fact, is dy- 
ing out. Mohammed did not enjoin it, he 
simply tolerated it, as it was tolerated among 
the Jews.”’ 
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A Christian Theory of the Distribution of Wealth. 


By 


Two petitions in the Lord’s Prayer sug- 
gest a Christian theory of the distribution 
and responsibility of wealth, 

1. Give us this day our daily bread. A 
truthful and intelligent utterance of this 
petition is the taking upon one’s self of a 
‘vast social obligation. This prayer for 
daily bread is a voluntary participation, 
on the part of .him who truly prays it, in 
the fatherliness, responsibility and provi- 
dence of God. It means that we who thus 
pray must be intent upon making society 
the organ of God’s providence; that we dare 
not be indifferent to a social system which 
defeats a divine economy of production and 
distribution; that we must, like Jesus who 
taught us these words, be terribly discon- 
tented, hotly indignant and wrathful at the 
inequality of burdens and benefits which a 
false science of society permits. Our right 
to gain and enjoy is an idle matter com- 
pared to our responsibility to reveal God 
to men as their Father. For any of us to 
claim what we have as our own, to make 
gain the lord of our energies, while voices 
of hunger and murmuring fill the world, 
to be indifferent to wrong social conditions, 
to consent that millions shall have only 
poverty for their portion and the few con- 
trol the wealth of the world, and then pray 
for our daily bread, is to be guilty of a hor- 
rible hypocrisy. Society, to be just, must 
be the organ of the providence of God to 
the people. When we consent to an unpro- 
viding social system, to a political science 
that is not a science of Providence, we wit- 
ness to men that God is not their Father; 
we make way for tyrannies and raise fear- 
ful unbeliefs between men and their freedom. 

The investment and distribution of wealth, 
which economists have spent so much wis- 
dom in showing to be according to natural 
and economic law, -has been arbitrary and 
unnatural, revealing economic foolishness 

‘and producing economic disaster. We have 
been taught that wealth responds to the 
greatest demand, that it invests where it 
can find its greatest security and interest. 
But wealth has done precisely the reverse 
of this. It has utterly failed to meet the 
natural demands of God and men, and has 
scarcely ever failed to prove its cowardice 
and greed and witness to the falseness of 
its theory by fleeing from every just de- 
mand. Wealth is losing itself through sav- 
ingitself. Its withdrawal from circulation 
and productive investment in times of panic, 
its habit of hiding itself in vaults and re- 
fusing to work and sacrifice in the face 
of a crisis, is disobedience to both ethical 
and natural law; it is uneconomic and sui- 
cidal. 

A sound business sense, a natural economy 
of investment and distribution, would bid 
capital go where it is needed, where it can 
supply the demand for work and wages, 
where it can be the manifestation of the 
providence of God to His children. In this 
way capital would obey the true science of 
supply and demand and find its enduring 
prosperity. Capital can prove its right to 
be only by being as inventive and ingenious 
in providing for the prosperity of society as 
for its own increase. Unless individual 
wealth’ soon faces and accepts its social 


opportunity and 1esponsibility, it will go the 
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way of political and ecclesiastical absolut- 
ism, 

There has not beena single financial panic 
in recent American years that could not 
have been averted, and converted into a 
divine opportunity for a sound progress, by 
the response of the capital in Christian 
hands to the immediate social need. Wealth 
is always a social production and responsi- 
bility, viewed economically. Viewed ethi- 
cally, a crisis and time of unemployment 
and want, a time of social extremity, is the 
supreme obligation and opportunity of 
wealth at least to furnish work and bread 
for the society whose protection has made 
wealth possible. The tenement house sys- 
tem, the system of monopolies, the system 
of land aggregation, the sweating system, 
the system of municipal public works, the 
railway system, the whole industrial system, 
the present crisis, is the divine, and perhaps 
the last, opportunity of the collective Chris- 
tian capital of America to lay in peace the 
foundation for a Christian society. This 
collective Christian capital is under the 
same quality of an obligation that God is to 
answer the prayer, Give us this day our 
daily bread. It is under as great an obliga- 
tion to build factories and open new fields 
of industry because of compassion on the 
multitudes as Jesus was to spend a healing 
sympathy on the sinful and the sick. 

Let the ingenuity of wealth become social, 
let its energies be naturally and divinely 
directed, let its forces become redemptive, 
let its ends be the social well-being, its con- 
cern the common health and wealth of the 
people, and it will have discovered a true 
economy, and it will create a new world. 
Jesus was under no more obligation to give 
His life for the world than is the collective 
Christian capital of today to give its money 
for society in the creation of a Christian 
democracy of industry. Except wealth be- 
come the manifestation of the providence 
of God, except its economy be an answer to 
the people’s prayer for daily bread, except 
it so administer itself that in seeing it we 


see the fatherhood of God, except it believe: 


on the Lord Jesus Christ, it cannot be 
saved. Mystical as this may seem to a so- 
called practical business world, it is both 
scientific and rational. And if there is any 
sphere of life among men where there is a 
lack and need of sense it is in the practical 
business world of today. 

2. Forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. Itis hard to speak of 
the forgiveness of sins as a social obligation 
and keep out of the way of the theologian, 
who insists on separation and distinction 


between forgiveness and atonement, be- 


tween propitiation and justice. Such dis- 
tinctions are metaphysical and artificial; 
they belong not to morals or philosophy. 
We must be rid of all metaphysical and 
legal definitions of forgiveness and punish- 
ment, propitiation and redemption, before 
we can think of the sociality of the forgive- 
ness of sins. Forgiveness is not passive, 
not sentimental, nor is it a bargain between 
‘God and man, nor is it yet definable in the 
terms of the courtroom. But one who for- 
gives is always one who expiates the sin he 
forgives. Forgiveness is, after facing the 
enormity of another’s sin, voluntarily tak- 


ing that sin upon one’s self, that the guilty 
one may be delivered from its power. The 
forgiveness of sins involves the most stren- 
uous moral activity. It is the very energy 
of virtue seeking to bear away sin not its 
own. We do not forgive by letting the sin 
against us pass into pleasant unremem- 
brance, by letting bygones be bygones, but 
by appropriating the sin we forgive as our 
own, and expiating, burning it up, in the 
holy flame of our own suffering on behalf of 
the forgiven one. 

Forgiveness and salvation are the same. 
When the sin of the world is so real to us 
that it makes life a divine agony, when the 
injustices and littlenesses and shame and 
failures of our brothers become so real as 
to hurt, to crush, to make us bleed upon 
the cross of self-renunciation, and make the 
righting of the wrong of the world the pas- 
sion of our life, then the forgiveness of sin 
becomes a real experience, a moral fact, a 
working force in our life; then we become 
expiators, sin-bearers, atoners, propitia- 
tions. Nothing less than the whole life at 
work delivering from sin is forgiveness. 
To forgive our debtors is to pay their debts. 
This voluntarily going down underneath 
the sin and wrong of the world, to bear its 
misunderstanding and mockery, to be man- 
gled and tortured by it, to bear it through 
Gethsemane to Calvary, is the divinest of 
all mysteries, the simplest and holiest of all 
facts, the most evolutionary of all proc- 
esses, the most social of all economies. It 
was in this way that God forgave our sins 
in the incarnation, and revealed the cost of 
that forgiveness on the cross. The forgive- 
ness of sins is the foregoing of sins. 

The artificial and metaphysical theories 
of forgiveness have prevented the coming 
of that Christian society which is a fellow- 
ship of forgiveness and salvation through 
sacrifice. Jesus organized a redemptive 
society,-not a church or religion or sect, 
to be the organ of His forgiveness and 
passion to the world. He did not Himself 
come to bear away the world from its sin, 
but to bear away sin from the world and 
perfect its social order through moral fel- 
lowship with man. ‘This divine society was 
to execute His forgiveness, to incarnate His 
propitiation, to disclose His government 
and realize His atonement in human expe- 
rience. He left no room for mistake con- 
cerning the work of this Christian society. 
There is nothing ambiguous about His defi- 
nition of the quality of life that entitled 
men to citizenship in the kingdom of God. 
His society was to be a fellowship of those 
who should bear His cross of suffering for 
the sin of the world—a society of men and 
women as distinctly dedicated to sacrifice 
as the slain Lamb Himself. The whole 
idea of a church, which was to be an ark 
of safety from the world, is absolutely for- 
eign to the conception of Jesus. Many 
were called to become citizens of this king- 
dom, members of this society, then as now, 
and few were chosen. Many could be good 
Jews, good pagans, irreproachable in man- 
ner, correct in opinion, very religious; but 
few were great enough to become members 
of a society of organized sacrifice. 

Society must learn how to forgive sins. 
Our courts must become able and just to 
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forgivé and purify. It is the state’s busi- 
ness to forgive sins as truly as it is the 
business of God. The state must be the 
social organ, and society the living organ- 
ism, to discover how to apply the redemp- 
tive forgiveness of Jesus to persons and 
administer it through institutions. 

The forgiveness of sins is a rational law 
of political economy. The administration 
of this Jaw in the case of the Homestead 
strike might have made it the Pentecost 
of an industrial dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost. The economic waste, the countless 
millions that are yearly lost through the 
economic violation of the law of forgiveness, 
witness to the financial imbecility, and how 
much more to the ethical wickedness, of an 
economy that is not the justice of love. 


— 


THE ANTI-CHUROH CRUSADE, 


BY Z. 8. HOLBROOK, CHICAGO. 


The Christian churches have more to fear 
from hypercriticism than from higher criti- 
cism. The new school of ‘‘ advance think- 
ers,’”? who are anxious that the churches 
shall round the curve into the new century 
more deeply in touch with the practical af- 
fairs of this world, and who are impatient 
with the seeming delay of the churches in 
awakening to a sense of their responsibility 
and opportunity, differ from many of us 
only in method. 

All earnest and loyal Christians are anx- 
ious to see the church espouse the cause of 
the laboring classes and extend its influence 
into the sphere of economics, ethics, politics 
and trade so far as it may be done efficiently 
and wisely. If any particular clergyman 
wishes to fight the saloon or Tammany, mo- 


nopolies or trusts in a hand to hand conflict, - 


all wish him Godspeed, though there may 
be some difference as to the wisdom of his 
methods. But if clergymen shall assume 
to speak for their Master with authority in 
these spheres of thought and influence, it 
is important that their zeal shall be accord- 
ing to knowledge. Otherwise Christ’s bit- 
terest foes will be those of His own house- 
hold. The number of Christian clergymen 
pressing tothe front in the sphere of eco- 
nomics is a healthful sign, and if their work 
shall be done as accurately and with as good 
a spirit as Dr. Gladden’s, Dr. Behrends’s and 
others great good will follow. But half- 
educated pulpits should keep out of this 
sphere. 

An admirable illustration of the useless- 
ness of hypercriticism is seen in the view of 
the Christian churches of today taken by 
Rev. George D. Herron, D.D., in the sym- 
posium in the Northwestern Congregation- 
alist inspired by the article of President 
Gates of Iowa College, and whatever I 
say of Dr. Herron’s methods and work is 
spoken kindly and with no wish to under- 
estimate his abilities, and much less with 
any thought of questioning his motives for 
his strictures. In the symposium alluded 
to Dr. Herron said: 

I do not believe that even Protestant Chris- 
tendom knows what Christianity is. I do not 
think that the pulpit knows what Christianity 
is, because that which is taught in the theo- 
logical seminary is not Christianity, whatever 
else it may be. I think there is nothing the 
church more dreads, nothing it is so afraid to 
have tried, as the actual kingdom of God upon 
the earth. I am reluctantly coming to believe 
that Christianity as it is organized is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of the realization 
of the Christianity of Christ. 

It is not a matter of surprise to those who 
read Dr. Herrofi’s Message of Jesus to Men 
ot Wealth to read now the same sweeping 
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and destructive generalizations which he 
there applied to our Christian civilization 
now transferred to the Christian Church. 
The premises which he adopted led him 
logically to his conclusions, but there was 
confusion of ideas to begin with. 

If the desire to acquire is confounded 
with avarice, and self-interest is synony- 
mous with selfishness, then a single glance 
at the Christian churches and the lives of 
Christians must inevitably produce such a 
pessimism. If the Congregational churches 
shall be led away in the least by such 
indiscriminate destructivism, they will not 
enter the glorious ‘‘new era’’ to which all 
eyes are strained, so closely in touch with 
the American people and the American 
spirit as they now bid fair to do by their 
fairness, breadth, liberality, spirit of good 
will and democratic principles. 

The first assertion in the Message of 
Jesus to Men of Wealth, that ‘‘ Cain’s mur- 
der of his brother Abel was the first bald, 
brutal assertion of self-interest as the law 
of human life,” is a blunder. The author 
confounds self-interest with selfishness, and 
this fundamental error, with all the absurd 
conclusions that follow, is carried through 
the entire book. He innocently makes self- 
interest and selfishness synonymous. The 
mistake is in confounding a noble quality 
with its perversion. Self-interest is a di- 
vine and noble instinct and its perversion is 
selfishness, which is quite a different qual- 
ity. Christ laid down as the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Christianity the well-known law of 


love, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ 


and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ President 
Mark Hopkins says in his Law of Love that 
this is the cardinal principle. The love 
which the divine Saviour commanded and 
inspires‘ glows in, three directions: upward 
toward God, outward toward neighbor and 
inward toward self. Here is the origin of 
self-love or self-interest. Dr. Hopkins says, 
‘*Self-interest is necessary to any system of 
truth that is perfect.’’ Fleming says, ‘‘So 
long as self-love does not degenerate into 
selfishness it is quite compatible with true 
benevolence.’’ Macintosh says, ‘‘ Selfish- 
ness is a vice, utterly at variance with the 
happiness of him who harbors it and as 
such condemned by self-love.’’ Webster 
says: ‘‘ Selfishness is an exclusive regard to 
one’s own interest or happiness; that su- 
preme self-love or self-preference which 
leads a person to direct his purposes to 
the advancement of his own interest, power 
or happiness, without regarding those of 
others.”’ 

The Scriptures make constant appeals to 
self-interest as a motive of action worthy of 
exercising. Itis a foundation stone in our 
civilization, commerce, invention and social 
life, and as such is a worthy and permanent 
motive. When Dr. Herron, therefore, sees 
society moved by it and confounds it with 
selfishness, he rushes into print with an in- 
dictment against society, churches, com- 
merce. Selfishness did lead Cain to slay his 
brother Abel, and does lead in our day to 
social disorders of all sorts, from trusts and 
monopolies down to the violence of union 
organizations, and every earnest Christian 
man will do all in his power to assist Mr. 
Herron in lessening the evil, but it cannot 
be done by abusing churches er ministers, 
and much less by confusion of ideas or 
tongues. Another fatal mistake which Mr. 
Herron makes, and its bad results fiow all 
through his conclusions, is in mistaking the 
desire to acquire for avarice. ‘‘Greed mars 
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our civilization,’’ is his half-truth, which is 
always so dangerous. 

The tirade against the churches which 
seems to be the coming fad, especially here 
in the West, is simply following in the wake 
of Tommy Morgan and George Schilling 
and the other socialists. Itis popular to hiss 
the churches and cheer the name of Christ 
for an apology. It happened last autumn 
that I was appointed by Mayor Harrison as 
vice-chairman of the relief committee in 
Chicago. At five o’clock in the morning 
we were all at work on the Lake Front get- 
ting men out upon the streets, and not one 
socialist or labor agitator raised a finger to 
help us, All the workers Were Christian 
people, and the talkers remained at home 
abusing churches for not doing more. It is 
not true that Christians are backward in 
philanthropy or lack sympathy with hu- 
man need. 

These words are penned because it is time 
to sound the alarm against the sweeping in- 
dictments which are brought against Chris- 
tian churches and clergymen by socialists 
and ‘advanced thinkers.’? The church has 
faults enough, but its foes must not be 
those of its own household. If they have a 
special message. from Jesus we have a right 
to insist upon their credentials, which are 
Christ’s spirit of love and gentleness coupled 
with accuracy of statement. 


SHALL WE OBSERVE LENT? 


BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, CHELSEA, 


Christians who desire to deepen their 
spiritual life feel the need of special seasons 
of meditation and prayer. Ministers who 
wish their churches to grow in grace and 
power plan services to meet this need. At 
what time of the year such services should 
be held is a question upon which all can- 
not agree, for the reason that no one season 
is equally convenient for all. The first week 
in January seems to many to be the most 
appropriate of all seasons, partly because 
the heart is naturally receptive on entering 
upon a new year, and partly because this 
week is sanctified by the memories of the 
fathers, and because it seems unwise to 
depart from ancient customs except for 
reasons vitally conclusive. 

There is dn increasing number, however, 
among both clergy and laity, who feel that 
Passion Week as a season of special medi- 
tation has advantages over what has become 
known as the Week of Prayer: In the first 
place, the weather is generally milder in 
March or April than in January, and many 
of the aged and infirm who cannot brave 
the storms of midwinter are able to trust 
themselves to the gentler atmosphere of 
spring. And even robust Christians—at 
least in Chelsea—are more disposed to at- 
tend religious service on pleasant evenings 
than when obliged to wade through snow 
or tiptoe over ice. 

In the next place the holidays are days 
of dissipation. [he last half of December 
is for all of us a busy season. Buying 
Christmas presents and eating Christmas 
dinners and holding Christmas entertain- 
ments and attending Christmas parties are 
a tax on human nerves which leaves us 
fagged and jaded. To pass at once from 
Chiistmas festivities to religious meditation 
is a step which many find it difficult to take. - 
Moreover to business men the closing year 
brings added burdens. Old books must be 
squared and new books opened, and many | 
a man is obliged to work early and late at 
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the very time when his pastor most needs 
his presence in the church. 

Then, again, there is an advantage in mak- 
ing the week of special services the climax 
rather than the starting point of the winter’s 
work, In a living church the spiritual in- 
terest increases through succeeding months, 
and a larger number of the members of the 
ehurch are in the mood to meditate and 
pray at the close of the Lenten season than 
at the opening of the calendar year. 

Furthermore, the week preceding Easter 

_is freighted with memories more precious 
than those which cluster round any other 
week in all the months. Passion week is 
the heart of the Christian year. It is dear 
to every Christian heart. To follow the 
Master’s footsteps through the closing week 
of His earthly life, to repeat once more the 
words which fell from His lips on those 
sad, glad days, to meet as brethren on the 
Thursday evening which commemorates the 
evening on which He took the bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it unto 
His disciples, to ponder in silence the 
mystery of the awful day on which the King 
of Glory died—this brings to the church a 
benediction which jingers and which linger- 
ing purifies and strengthens. 

Finally, it is desirable—so many of us 
think—to give new emphasis to the Chris- 
tian year. Some of us have been afraid 
of Lent because the Catholics keep it. 
Such narrowness is out of place in these 
broad times. The very fact that Catholics 
keep it, as do also the Episcopalians and 
Lutherans and many others, is strong reason 
why we should keep it, unless the obsery- 
ance contains within itself the germs of evil. 
All things are ours since we are Christ’s, 
and whatsoever is good in the practice of 
any body of Christ’s followers should be 
received by us with gladness and thanksgiv- 
ing. Passion Week is not the property of 
any one company of Christ’s followers—it 
belongs to the universal church, If it is 
observed by other communions than our 
own in ways which our judgment cannot 
approve, the opportunity is open for us to 
strip it of all needless ceremonies and use it 
in a way which will satisfy our souls. The 
fact that so many millions of our brethren 
in Christ have agreed to make Passion Week 
a sacred week, hushing the tumult of so- 
ciety and filling the world’s atmosphere with 
prayer, is cogent argument why we should 
unite with them in seeking blessings which 
the Lenten season brings. 


Until three years ago it was the custom 


in the Central Church in Chelsea to observe. 


the traditional Week of Prayer. The serv- 
ices that year not bringing satisfactory re- 
sults, it was decided at the close of the 
Week of Prayer in 1891 to hold additional 
services through the last three weeks of 
Lent. The meetings were so wel] attended 
and so warmly spiritual that the Week of 
Prayer was abandoned and for the last two 
years we have followed the plan adopted 
in 1891. Through three weeks, on. every 
evening of the week save Saturday, we sing 
and pray, and meditate and grow. The 
church comes out of these meetings each 
year transfigured. Easter becomes what it 
ought to be—the crowning day of all the 
year. It is the prevailing conviction among 
~ our people that we can never go back to 
the January meetings. 
Christians born again, but many who have 
not followed Jesus take up their cross and 
follow Him, and at our May communion 
we receive the largest accessions of the year, 


Not only are we- 
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BY THE WAY. 


What a fatal lack of adaptation of subject to 
audience we find occasionally in the pulpit, 
Theologues just fledging their wings usually 
have to learn to suit the message to the hearer, 
but it seldom happens that one fares quite as 
badly as the young man who was spending 
his vacation in a frontier town distinguished 
for the quantity and variety of its profanity. 
He stood it patiently for a time, but when en- 
durance ceased to be a virtue prepared a ser- 
mon on the Third Commandment. Thor- 
oughly saturated with his theme, he ascended 
the pulpit stairs on the following Sunday to 
be confronted by a congregation of thirteen 
estimable women, most of whom were past 
middle life. We heard the other day of a min- 
ister preaching as a candidate and taking as 
the topic of his morning discourse Divorce Re- 
form. It was a broad and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the question, and would doubtless 
have delighted Dr. Dike from beginning to 
end, but its pertinence to the occasion was 
somewhat impaired by the fact that within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant not a 
divorce had occurred in that town. Straying 
into a Back Bay church the other afternoon to 
attend what some irreverent persons term Dr. 
Blank’s matinée, we found him discoursing 
eloquently to the audience that throngs thither 
every Sunday to hear him—and the music—on 
the duties of labouring men. . He showed what 
changes for the better had taken place in 
their lot since the beginning of the century 
and urged them to cultivate habits of thrift 
and frugality. Sensible counsel, to be sure, 
but probably not one in twenty in that fash- 
ionable company could by any stretch of lan- 
guage be denominated-a wage-earner. Hardly 
more appropriate to the surroundings was the 
series of sermons preached in a New England 
city on the responsibilities of capital and of 
employers of labor when the oveswhelming 
majority among the listeners were wage-earn- 
ers. When Paul reached Athens he was dis- 
ereet enough not to overhaul his barrel and 
deliver on Mars Hill the sermon that took so 
well back in eh eos Pisidia. 

# * 

We were sitting in the parlor of a New York 
hotel the other day when a man entered lean- 
ing heavily on the shoulder of another man. 
As they passed we caught the words, spoken 
huskily, ‘“‘ Don’t blame me, George, don’t blame 
me.’”’ It wasthe pitiful plea of a broken man, 
the ery for help, the appeal of weakness 
to strength, of guilt to mercy, We never 
shall know the circumstances that led to 
its utterance or the reception with which it 
met, but it was like a window into a human 
soul, a leaf out of a bitter experience, hardly 
exceptional but strangely pathetic in what it 
revealed of the trouble and the sin of one poor, 
erring soul, and typical of countless other 
wanderings from the path of rectitude into 
the morass of sin and sorrow. 

The obligations of family relationship are 
endless in their reach. It has been said that 
he who has once loved truly is tender to all; 
and so it is sad paradox when he who has 
loved as a son is inconsiderate of the parents 
of others, or when a father glowers over his 
newspaper at some other person’s baby who 
lifts up its voice in public weeping. A happy 
contrast was that of a minister—and he was a 
Congregationalist, too—who saw a woman 
trying to get three small children off the train 
and at once took the smallest one in-bis arms 
and deposited it safely on the station platform. 

The following conversation in a public con- 
veyance was recently overheard, or rather 
inter-heard, as the writer happened to be 
standing in the crowded car between the two 
parties of the dialogue. The speakers were 
fellow-members of a parish that is looking for 
a pastor. A certain minister had preached 
the previous Sabbath as a candidate. Quoth 
A to B, ‘‘ How did you like the preacher last 
Sunday?’ Replied B, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, “‘O! very well, but I didn’t quite like 


‘to hear his old acquaintance. 
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his text; it was a little too previous.” ‘‘ How 
so?” asked A, evidently at a loss as to his 
friend’s meaning, ‘‘I don’t see the point.’ 
“ Why,’ responded B, ‘‘ didn’t you hear him 
say, ‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you?’ I’d like to know if you don’t 
call that a little bit previous?” 


Sen 


Dr. Paxton of New York seems to have 
lapsed into obscurity, whether temporary or 
permanent time alone will tell. The prince 
of story-tellers himself, there are afloat about 
him several tales worth going on record. Dr. 
Gregg, formerly pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston, was a collegemate of his and recalls 
vividly the circumstances of their first meet- 
ing on the campus. It did not take two such 
good fellows very long to get acquainted, and 
soon young Paxton was confiding to young 
Gregg the whereabouts of an orchard whose 
fruits were declared to be overripe and ready 
for the first picker. He did not induce his 
new found friend to become a partner in his 
escapade, at least as far as taking an active 
part in the raid went, but doubtless he did 
not lack for coadjutorship. After they left 
college the two drifted apart and saw nothing 
of one another, though settled in the same city, 
until Dr. Gregg chanced to have a spare Sun- 
day evening and improved the opportunity 
The service 
had begun when he reached the West Church, 
and as be passed up the aisle Dr. Paxton was 
reading the Scripture lesson. The first words 
that fell on Dr. Gregg’s ear were, “ Let him 
that stole steal no more.” 


Dr. Paxton’s free and easy manners and un- 
conventional methods are said to have dis- 
tressed some of his brethren in the New York 
Presbytery, who now and then, at a ministe- 
rial gathering, took it upon themselves to re- 
monstrate with him. On one such occasion, 
after he had been taken to task more or less 
gently, he rose and vented his feelings in this 
fashion: ‘‘You can talk, brethren, all you 
please. Dr. —— may say this and Dr. ——.may 
say that, but I want you all to understand,”’ 
and here his fist descended vigorously, ‘‘ that 
the West Church is the only Presbyterian 
church in New York City in which the sign, 
‘standing room only,’ is seen morning and 
evening.” 

Newspaper reports of society life at our na- 
tional capital do not often mention an under- 
currentof religious thought and feeling which, 
perhaps, is not more powerful in social circles 
in any part of the country than in Washing- 
ton. Not long ago we were sitting beside one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court at a pub- 
lic dinner. He spoke with much interest of a 
Bible class of which he was the leader and of 
the topics discussed there, and by his repeated 
recurrence to the subject showed how deep a 
hold the themes of religion had on his mind. 
On another occasion, at a table surrounded by 
judges and leading lawyers, one of the princi- 
pal topics of conversation was the providence 
of God as manifested in critical periods of our 
national history, and one of them, at least, 
gave testimony to his own personal faith in 
God, while another avowed his respect for the 
personal piety of certain men who have been 
prominent in national affairs. 
wee x 

A gentleman of our acquaintance called, re- 
cently, on a friend of earlier days, whom he 
had scarcely seen for twenty years. She is 
widely known as a lady prominent in the 
social life of the capital. After some con- 
versation about the experiences through which 
they had passed since their separation and 
entrance into public life, she said to him, 
** And now tell me something about your own 
spiritual growth, and what the years have 
brought to you of deeper trust inGod.” These 
are but a few instances, among many that 
might be mentioned, which show that at the 
fountain head of our national government 
faith in God is neither ignored nor dying. 
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The Home 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


She was all this: true woman, truest wife, 

And crowned with age than fairest youth more 
fair ; 

A saintly aureole her silvered hair; 

Single of heart and so secure from strife, 

Though all the world with discords might be 
rife; 

Walking serenely in the purer air 

They breathe who know the Master every- 
where; 

Sheltered and sheltering in wedded life— 

So did she reach at length her journey’s end, 

And left him standing with uncovered head 

Where part their ways—nay, only seem to part, 

The sundered presence is the unsundered 
heart, 

The closer union with the spirit fled 

That only saints and angels comprehend. 


THE RIGHTS OF MEN AND CHILDREN. 


In the general skirmish after woman’s so- 
called ‘‘rights”’ is there not danger that we 
lose sight of the rights of men and children? 
Surely they have rights which we are bound 
to respect. Need we say that every hus- 
band whose money provides for the mainte- 
nance of a house has aright to expect that 
his wife will cheerfully do her part toward 
making it a home? How much of comfort, 
of mutual love and confidence, of good 
cheer and general restfulness that dear 
word home suggests! Let us see to it that 
the hurry and nervous worry which attend 
the world’s work shall, so far as possible, 
be eliminated from its régime. There may 
not be plenty but there should be peace in 
all our homes, else they are little better 
than abiding places. 

And the children! How the soul is moved 
as we stop to consider the rights of the lit- 
tle youngsters who are tugging away at our 
heartstrings. True, they are absorbing and 
oftentimes fatiguing, but what large divi- 
dends they pay in confiding love, a commod- 
ity untouched, fortunately, by the tariff 
legislation, Do any say that this house- 
wifely, motherly routine is a monotonous, 
weary way in which to pass our allotted 
threescore and ten years, and that we long 
for rest? Yos, the youngest of us has felt 
this craving for rest, but it will not come 
through idleness or change of environment. 
We need to remind ourselves anew of Goe- 
the’s lines: 

Rest is not quitting this busy career; 
Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 


Tis loving and serving the highest and best, 
’Tis onward, unswerving, and this is true rest. 

Ah! this ‘ fitting of self to one’s sphere!”’ 
That is the secret of truest rest here for 
man or woman. ‘This ‘‘lovihg and serving 
the highest and best”’ will open to us, by 
and by, the long rest of heaven. When that 
day shall come—our birthday into the larger 
life—we may find that the service so im- 
perfectly rendered here will somehow be 
continued there. But how unlike the mis- 
guided efforts and restless striving of this 
workaday world will be the perfect, the 
restful Service of that spirit land! 

Let us then, as wives and mothers, be con- 
tent, yes, grateful, if the passing years are 
filled with busy, working days. So may we 
follow, though in a feeble, far-away fashion, 
Him who ‘‘came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,”’ 

aaa ae See 

Let the very playthings of your children 

have a bearing tfpon the life and work of the 


“my coming! 
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coming man; it is early training that makes 
the master.—A7istotle. 


A WINDOW OUT. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 


She was standing before the central arch 
of the Peristyle reading the incriptions, as 
much alone amid the passing and repassing 
crowd as if on an island in mid-ocean. I 
could not see her face at first, but there 
seemed something so strangely familiar in 
the lines of the slender figure that I paused 
involuntarily until a slight change of posi- 


_tion brought her features into view. I 


recognized her instantly as an old school 
friend, whom I had not met for years, but 
of whom I had heard occasionally and al- 
ways with a pang of regret for the hardness 
of her lot. 

She had been a girl of great sweetness of 
character, sensitive and delicately bred, ac- 
customed to an atmosphere of protective 
tenderness and appreciation. But, by what 
seemed the very irony of fate, her later 
years had reversed all the conditions and 
expectations of her youth. It was not 
merely that her life was limited by narrow 
poverty—to a noble nature the must-bes of 
experience, in whatever guise, are wont to 
prove worthy antagonists; it 1s the things 
which need not be that too often madden 
the brain and break the heart, 

I stepped quickly to her side and, touch- 
ing her arm, called her by her girl name. 
She turned and her face—thin as it was, it 
had lost none of its old responsive mobility 
—broke into sudden light, 

“Tt is you!” she cried. 

‘‘And you! How long have you been 
here?”’ 

‘“Since yesterday. It is like a miracle— 
I did not expect it at all.”’ 

‘“‘And you will stay?”’ 

“Only until tomorrow.”’ 

Tomorrow! The whole sordid picture 
flashed before me as I had seen it through 
the eyes of others—she had never com- 
plained. I saw the long taxation of frail 
physical strength in uncongenial drudgery, 
the harsh repression of individuality, the 
slow starvation of the beauty-loving nature. 
And to go back—to this—tomorrow! The 
pity of it all must have expressed itself in 
my face despite my will. She gave me a 
swift, comprehending look, then, turning, 
her eyes made the long, magnificent circuit 
of the Court of Honor. Majesty of propor- 
tion, grace of outline, witchery of light and 
shade, of color and motion—all were gath- 
ered into that sweeping glance. I watched 
the slight form straighten, the lips tremble, 
the blue-veined temples flush under the 
early whitening hair. At length her gaze 
returned, but there was in it no weakness 
or petulance of regret. 

“Dear,”’ said she, and caught my hands 
in her own, ‘‘I shall always have a window 
out—after this!” 

‘*A window out!”’. The words linger with 
me, a never to be forgotten lesson. Why 
grope blindly between the walls of earthly 
limitation and disappointment when we 
need but lift the eye of faith to find “a 
window out’’ toward an indestructible city? 
Here may be the weariness of vain toil and 
partial achievement. On tliose fair hights 
there hes repose, the peace of power. Beams 
of their reflected glory illuminate these 
lower levels of duty, echoes of their music 
supply life’s broken notes with the lost ele- 
ments of harmony. 


‘A window out!”’ Yet not always a win- 
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dow, thank God! A portal, by and by—a 
door swinging two ways! Outward from 
care and pain; inward to that rest which is 
the untrammeled activity of a nature cre- 
ated in the divine image! Outward from 
“that which is in part’’; inward to ‘‘that 
which is perfect’?! Outward from hope; 
inward to fruition! Outward from ‘the 
moving tent’’; inward to the “ city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God!” 


FOR THE LITTLE PITCOHERS—WHAT? 


- BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT. 


They do have such big ears! All the 
fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, big 
brothers and sisters, and grown folk gener- 
ally, know that. And all the best and wisest 
of them are in the habit of being very care- 
ful what they let fall for those same big ears 
to catch. The books about the training of 
children express themselves strongly on this 
point as well as the home departments in 
the weekly papers, and, sometimes, the min- 
isters. And that excellent teacher, experi- 
ence, has often given them the same advice; 
for do not little pitchers have big mouths as 
well as ears, and may not what we say in our 
closet be told upon our neighbor’s housetop? 

But I wonder whether there may not be 
danger of overdoing the caution, of depriy- 
ing the children of opportunities for acqui- 
sition and development which it was really 
intended they should have? Conversation 
is admitted to be an education, for those 
who listen as well as for those who talk. 
The wider the range of topig¢s—within suit- 


‘able bounds, of course—the broader the 


education. And to the conversation of their 
fathers and mothers children.seem to have 
a natural right. 

But the question is, What shall we call 
‘*suitable bounds’’? No gossip about neigh- 
bors, say some, no criticism of the minister 
or the teacher, no strictures on anything 
done by the church or temperance society, 
no discussion of religious subjects—next to 
nothing, in short, of what grown people 
ordinarily talk most about. Now I am not 
going to deny that every one of these sub- 
jects might be discussed in a manner most 
unfit for the ears of Little Pitcher, but I 
think the trouble in that case would be with 
the manner quite as much as with the sub- 
ject. Flippancy, censoriousness, meanness, 
obstinacy, lack of good judgment and con- 
tentiousness—these certainly ought not to 
be shown by Little Pitcher’s papa and 
mamma inher presence. (For that matter, 
they ought not to be shown in her absence, 
either.) But we all know that it is possible 
to discuss subjects like these without the 
display of disagreeable tempers. Else how . 
do papa and mamma contrive to discuss 
them, when Little Pitcher is safely put away 
for the night on her top shelf? 

Take No. 1 on our Index Hxpurgatorius— 
gossip about neighbors. What harm if the 
pitchers know that mamma thinks Mrs. 
Jones’s dress too showy, or that papa does 
not believe the figures will bear out all 
the statements in Mr. Jones’s temperance 
speech? It will not take many cautions to 
teach them—especially if they are used to 
being trusted—that they need not apprise 
the small Joneses of these unpleasant facts. 
They can understand it to be one of the 
privileges of the family circle that things - 
may be said there which should not be said 
outside. As for charitableness, charity her- 
self cannot make all dresses pretty nor all 
speeches fair. How are the children to 
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jearn to exercise their taste and discrimina- 
tion if they never see older people exercis- 
ing’ theirs? And whom better can they 
watch than their own father and mother? 
There is a difference which I think we do 
not always notice between subjects which it 
would be inappropriate to discuss with chil- 
dren and subjects which it is improper to 
discuss before them. There are not nearly 
so many of the last kind as of the first, 
The inspiration of the Bible, for example, 
one would not choose for a subject of con- 
versation with a child. One would not ex- 
pect it to be of much interest to the child, 
and one aims to use tact in talking with 
children as with older people. But if the 
topic came naturally into the conversation 
of the rest of the family I do not think it 
need be ‘‘sh-sh’d”’ out, for fear the children 
might understand and get harm, They will 
have to learn before long, despite precau- 
tions, that everybody does not think about 
the Bible as father and mother do. Are they 
not safer for understanding that father and 
mother know all about these strange views 
and hold to their own, notwithstanding? 
Criticism and discussion the children will 
hear. We cannot shelter them from it if we 
try. The only question is whether we shall 
let it be the criticism and discussion of 
irresponsible outsiders, or whether we will 
counterbalance that by ourown. We grown 
people, I suspect, are likely to think of chil- 
dren as younger than they really are, though 
a backward look might give us our bearings. 
We are in danger of underestimating their 
capacity and needs. Opinions of their own 
they will have sooner than we expect, and 
on a wider range of subjects. Shall we 
help form them, or shall we leave all that to 
their schoolmates, or to the parents of their 
schoolmates, less scrupulous than we? 


ee 


MISS HERMINIA’S GIFT, 


BY MARY B. BAMFORD, 


“T’ve thought so often of what those 
missionaries in Japan wrote in their last 
letter,’’ Mrs. Pooley reminded the mission 
circle, ‘‘They said, ‘Butter is sixty cents 
a pound, and you may be sure we spread it 
very thin!” 

Miss Herminia did not state that at her 
own home, as wellas in that of the mis- 
sionaries in Japan, butter was often ‘‘ spread 
very thin’’—in fact there was sometimes, 
not often, no butter to spread. 

‘*Didn’t we talk of sending those mission- 
aries a box of canned fruit?’’ questioned 
one woman. 

‘““When you get ready to do that I will 
help,’’ said Mrs. Neal. ‘‘You want the 
fruit put up in cans, T suppose?’’ 

The women agreed that canned, or dried, 
fruit would be very good. Miss Herminia 


' did not offer to give any canned fruit. She 


wished to offer, but she and her mother 
never ‘put up” fruit now. Sugar, as well 
as fruit, cost. A number of photographs of 
a young missionary who was soon to sail 
were passed around for the ladies to see 
and buy. 
. “How much are the pictures?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Neal. 

“ Twenty-five 
Pooley. 

Mrs. Neal bought a picture. Miss Her- 
minia would haye liked to buy a picture 
too. The ladies began to discuss at whose 


cents,” returned Mrs. 


house the young missionary, who was away 


from home, should stay during the few 
weeks before the date of her starting for 
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her field. Mrs. Pooley promised to take 
the missionary for a week. Another woman 
agreed to do the same. 

‘“‘Well, I could let her have a room,” 
said little Mrs. Milton, ‘‘ but I feel I haven’t 
a crust, only for my children. We're job- 
less anid penniless. Mr. Milton’s hunting 
work, and’’— Mrs. Milton’s voice failed. 
‘‘ Excuse me,’’ she managed to say through 
her handkerchief. 

Some of the women wiped their eyes 
sympathetically. Miss Herminia felt very 
sorry. Mrs. Pooley and another woman 
agreed that, between them, they would take 
care of the missionary. Miss Herminia said 
nothing. She and her mother could not 
take the missionary, much as they might 
like to. Though they had room, they could 
not feed the young missionary decently 
without going into debt for groceries. 
After the foreign mission circle adjourned, 
Miss Herminia wished that she dared put 
her arms around Mrs. Milton and kiss her. 
But Miss Herminia was a shy woman, and so 
she only said, ‘‘Good-by,’’ and Mrs. Milton 
did not know how sorry Miss Herminia was. 

Miss Herminia was a seamstress. As she 
sewed that evening she sighed a little. 

“TI couldn’t offer to’give any fruit to the 
missionary box, and I couldn’t buy a pic- 
ture of the new missionary, and I couldn’t 
offer to have us take her in,” she enumer- 
ated, silently. ‘‘I wish I had something 
to give! But I haven’t anything. Any- 
thing but thread,’’ she added to her sen- 
tence, thinking of the unusual bargain she 
had made in thread. She had found a place 
where it was so cheap and good*that she had 
bought a quantity extraordinary for her. 

‘*T wonder,’’ Miss Herminia questioned 
herself, ‘‘I wonder if missionaries don’t 
need thread? 

The more she thought about the idea the 
more it grew upon her, 

‘‘Supposing I should take a little paste- 
board box, and put a dozen and a half 
spools, black and white, into it,’”? planned 
Miss Herminia. ‘‘ Different sizes, from forty 
up to sixty. And a big spool of black linen 
thread, and two papers of needles!”’ 

She told the plan to her mother, who, 
with spectacles on, sat trying to make but- 
tonholes. Her mother heartily approved of 
the gift, and the two women eagerly found 
a pasteboard box and picked out the dozen 
and a half spools. 

‘‘The box looks nice, doesn’t it?’’ the 
two congratulated each other. 

It seemed so delightful really to be able 
to give a missionary something! 

‘‘ Herminia,’’ said her mother, ‘‘if I were 
you, I’d pick out some Bible verses and 
write them on a piece of paper, and fasten 
it to that big linen spool before shutting the 
box up.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t for a person like me to pick out 
texts for a missionary!’’ remonstrated Her- 
minia. 

“Tt isn’t your word,’’ urged her mother. 
‘“‘T’d tie some texts to that spool, if I were 
you. Maybe the missionary’ll find it when 
she’s lonesome.”’ 

Months afterward the new young mission- 
ary was in the foreign city where was the 
field of work to which she had been assigned. 
She had found, on arriving, that the Ameri- 
can planned house, in which the other mis- 
sionaries lived, was crowded, and she would 
be obliged to live a while alone in a native 
built house till better arrangements could 
be made. A little dismayed at first, she 
faced the situation bravely and tried to per- 
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suade herself that she was safe. One night, 
however, in the depths of the dark hours, 
she woke with a start. She heard a cautious 
movement in the other room! There ought 
to be no one in the house but herself. Breath- 
less, with heavily beating heart, the fright- 
ened girl listened. She distinctly heard 
some one in the other room. 

‘‘What shall I do,’ she asked herself. 
“What shall I do?” 

And suddenly an inward voice seemed to 
say to her, ‘‘ Light your lamp.”’ 

As hastily as the alarmed girl could she 
rose and lit the lamp. The light filled the 
room. There was a sound of feet that ran 
from the next apartment. Somebody stum- 
bled and fell, sprang up and ran away from 
the house. Trembling so that she could 
hardly hold her lamp, the young mission- 
ary took it and went into the next room. 
Everything there was in confusion. Boxes 
were overthrown, her trunk had been upset. 
The outside door was open.. The girl fast- 
ened the door and, coming back, dropped 
down amid the confusion of the room. 
Her overwrought nerves gave way and she 
sobbed. Her first impulse had been to run 
to the house where the other missionaries 
lived. But it was after midnight. The 
house was at some distante. She dared 
not run through the streets of this for- 
eign city. She shivered. She listened. It 
seemed to her the thief might come back, 
perhaps with a comrade. ‘‘O Lord, do take 
care of me!’’ she sobbed. 

This land seemed so new, so strange, so 
dreadful. And she had come here to live! 
By and by she wiped her eyes and looked at 
the confused pile of things thrown from her 
trunk. A small pasteboard box that she 
had never opened lay broken, some spools 
rolling out of it. The box was marked 
“Thread.”’? A big spool of black linen 
thread had rolled from the box and lay 
beside her. A white paper stood out from 
the spool, tied to it. 

‘*T don’t know where I got that spool,” 
thought the young missionary. ‘It must 
have rolled from that box. What is that 
paper?”’ 

With trembling fingers she unfastened 
the paper from the big spool. Inside the 
white slip was some writing. .The young 
missionary held the paper toward the lamp 
and read what Miss Herminia had written: 

“For He shall give His angels charge over 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways.’’ 

“In God have I put my trust: I will not be 
afraid what man can do unto me.”’ 

“Thou art my hiding place: thou shalt pre- 
serve me from trouble: thou shalt compass 
me about with songs of deliverance.’ 

“The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth 
them.”’ 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

“Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.”’ 

‘What time I am afraid, I will trust in 
Thee.”’ 

The young missionary’s tears fell on the 
trembling paper. It was a message from 
the home land and a message from her God. 

By and by the girl went quietly back into 
the next room and lay down.. Her lamp 
burned beside her. She held Miss Her- 
minia’s paper. There was no name signed to 
it. The missionary did not know who had 
penned the words. The girl lay awake 
a while, but when the faint light of morning 
came in to dim the rays of the lamp she lay 
peacefully asleep, her lips pressed to Miss 
Herminia’s paper, where that humble seam- 
stress had written, ‘‘ What time I am afraid, 
I will trust in Thee.”’ 
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Miss Herminia had given ‘‘ more than they 
all.’ Her gift had reached across the sea, 
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ANOTHER LITTLE OHIPMUNK. 


The pathetic anecdote of a chipmunk, 
given in a recent number of the Congrega- 
tionalist, reminds me of the story of another 
of those little creatures with, I am glad to 
say, a happier termination. 

This frisky chippie, one bright afternoon 
last summer, ventured into a barn where 
Tabby, gentlest of pussy cats, lay quietly 
dozing with only the corner of one eye open. 
The temptation was too great for her feline 
heart, and with one bound poor chippie was 
in her, claws. But, moved by an instinct 
common to the heart of many a doting 
‘mother of a higher species, instead of feast- 
ing upon it herself, she carried it to the 
house and bestowed it upon her dashing 
young son, Rex. He, in his turn, moved by 
an instinct inherited from a barbarian an- 
cestry, thought to sport a while with his 
prey before making a repast of it; so, carry- 
ing it to a shady spot by the piazza, laid it 
upon the ground within reach: of his paw 
and began to amuse himself by watching its 
futile efforts to escape. 

Moved by an instinct of pity which I 
could not help, I determined to make an 
effort to rescue the little captive. Stealing 
behind the unsuspecting Rex, I caught him 
up in my arms. But the chipmunk, evi- 
dently mistaking my motive and moved by 
an instinct received from Him without 
whom ‘‘not a sparrow shall fall,’’ had 
fallen upon his back and lay apparently 
lifeless on the ground. Notwithstanding 
the struggling cat, I could but gaze a mo- 
ment in wonder and admiration. I had 
seen many a chipmunk before, but always 
as a glimpse of a little brown figure, fol- 
lowed by a bushy tail, in rapid transit 
along a rail fence. Here at my feet lay 
the daintiest of creatures, with a delicate 
pink mouth, pink feet and white chest. 
Was it really dead? I touched it gently 
with my foot. Not a limb stirred, not a 
muscle quivered. I turned hastily and, 
shutting Rex a prisoner within the house, 
hurried back to my charge. It was but an 
instant, yet chippie had flown. The rigid 
little limbs must have become exceedingly 
nimble the moment my back was turned. 
In vain I peered under the trumpet vine, the 
hollyhocks and into the evergreens. Nota 
trace could be found. Never has anything 
impressed me more vividly than this little 
creature in its helplessness taught of God 
a means of self-preservation. If children 
were oftener taught His love and care for 
the tiniest of His creatures they would not 
so often be the victims of wanton cruelty. 

Ons 
SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 

GENERAL EXERCISES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 

THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

. LESSON OF MARCH. 4. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 


Teaching the Golden Text : 

1. If children are told, ‘‘ Now you must learn 
the ‘Golden Text,’ [am going to have you say 
it over thirteen times,” it becomes a distaste- 
ful task. But they can be made to repeat it 
thirteen times and enjoy it, as follows: write 
the text on the board and rub out the last 
word; ask, ‘‘ Who can say the text and give 
the missing word?’’ Then rub out the next 
to the last word and have both missing words 
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supplied; so continue till only the first word 
is left. This holds attention (do the erasing 
rapidly) and creates rivalry in remembering 
the words. - 

2, A second way for children who can read 
is to give them cards on which the words of 
the text are written, one word on a card, and 
each numbered in order. Call for the first 
word, the second word, etc., distribute the 
cards a second and third time. 

Bible plants and animals. The mention of 
‘“lJentiles ”’ and ‘‘ venison”’ (deer) in this les- 
son suggests an interesting and helpful exer- 
cise by the use of the notes in a teacher’s 
Bible on Bible plants and animals, with the 
addition of as many pictures of the same as 
can be obtained. Descriptions of flowers and 
other Bible plants enable children to appreci- 
ate many of the béautiful names of Jesus and 
other comparisons, “like a tree planted by 
rivers,’ etc. Find appropriate verses for each 
plant or animal studied. Learning of animals 
and their habits—sheep, hart, lion, dove, eagle, 
cony, etc., makes plain many Bible passages 
whose beauty and majesty of imagery is un- 
rivaled. ‘The conies, feeble folk, homes in 
the rocks; safe there though they have no 
means of defense and are timid and helpless; 
God is the rock in whom we can safely hide.’’ 

For the older boys and girls: a puzzle re- 
vised from an old Bible conundrum, sug- 
gested by the ‘blind picture” given in this 
column week before last. (Answer will be 
given next week.) 

E’er Adam was I lived complete ; 

I have no hands or legs or feet; 

My home extends from pole to pole; 
Once God in me did place a soul; 
For purpose wise which God did see 
That soul, still safe, God took from me. 
Lam regarded as a prize, 

And those who seek me out are wise. 
From my dead body may come light 
For many people, many a night. 

No fear of judgment troubles me, , 
‘Eternal life I shall not see. ; 


Go, search your Bible—you’ll find there 
My name is given; who can tell where? 


Events between the Sunday school lessons of * 


Feb. 25 and March 4. Chapters 23, 24 and 
verses 7-12 of chapter 25 are beautiful stories, 
full of lessons and of word pictures such as 
children like. They can be read to very little 
children without much explanation or addi- 
tional description. If possible, have pictures 
from Bible Dictionary or Life of Christ of an- 
cient wells and pitchers and how the women 
drew the water. Tell why wells were so im- 
portant in those days and explain that they 
were a general place of gathering at evening 
time. Pictures of sandals will explain the 
washing of feet (Gen. 14: 32). Have pictures 
or descriptions of ‘‘jewels of gold and silver 
and raiment.’”’ The veiling of women should 
also be described or shown by pictures. If you 
visited the “‘ street of Cairo’ in Chicago these 
lessons become very real mind pictures. 

The name of Abraham’s eldest servant 
(chap. 24: 2) was Eliezer (see Gen. 15: 2), 
Deut. 7: 3, 4 explains why Abraham (24: 3) 
did not want his son Isaac (the ancestor of 
Christ) to take a woman of Canaan as a wife. 
The place to which Eliezer went was Haran, 
from whence Abraham had gone so long agu 
at God’s command (Gen. 11: 31 and 12:1 and 
24: 10). Use the “tack map” (see previous 
lesson) to locate this and also Hebron, where 
Abraham buried his wife Sarah (Gen 23: 19). 
Eliezer is a noble character. Notice the sim- 
ple trust of his three prayers (vs. 12-15 and 26, 
27, and 52). What better motto for 1894 than 
Eliezer’s words in his prayer of thanks (v. 27), 
‘“T being in the way, the Lord led me.’’ Every 
one of us, even children, can watch and pray 
as Eliezer did, and, being ‘‘in the way” of 
duty, God will lead us into even brighter and 
easier ways than we would hope for. Elie- 
zer went forth with prayer, remembering 
Abraham’s words, ‘‘God shall send His angel 
before thee” (v.7 of chap. 24). God’s help is 
asked and thanks for His help are given all 
through this beautiful story. Notice the bless- 
ing of Rebekah (vy. 60). Note the marginal 
reading (v. 63), ‘“‘ to meditate,’’ 7. e., ‘to pray.” 
It was just then that Rebekah saw Isaac for 
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the first time. The older boys and girls should 
be led to appreciate the pure, poetical beauty 
of this love story (vs. 50-67). . 

The lesson : 

Tell of the birth of the twin boys, Jacob and 
Esau. Explain “birthright,” in the case of 
Abraham’s descendants having the great and 
blessed meaning that the ‘son of promise,” 
the one having the birthright, was to be the 
ancestor of Christ. Jacob and Esau both 
knew the value of the birthright—Isaae had 
probably taught them. Jacob did wrong to 
tempt Esau to give up the birthright, but he 
showed that he valued it, while Esau “ de- 
spised”’ it by counting it equal to a dish of 
soup of beans (lentiles) ! 

Suppose a rich and kind uncle gives a 
written promise that his oldest nephew shall 
have an education and a fortune given him. 
This boy comes home some day and trades off 
the written promise to his younger brother 
for a little candy! This is something like 
Esau’s foolish act, only not nearly so wrong 
as what he did. Esau was very unhappy and 
sorry afterward, but it was too late. All the 
many influences for good that surround us 
constitute our birthright. We shall be happy 
if we value these advantages that God has 
given us. Boys and girls who yield to temp- 
tation to some wrong indulgence or amuse- 
ment to please them for a short time are like 
Esau. Many a birthright of good Christian 
training has been sold for an hour’s gambling 
or a glass of wine that led to a whole life of 
misused opportunities and the sad reflection 
through long years of what might have been 
had the birthright not been despised. 


‘OOOKING AND SEWING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In an article called Dangerous Tendencies 
in Education, in a recent number of the Hdu- 
cational Review, is a strong argument in favor 
of having the domestic arts taught at home. 
On this point the writer says: 


In the line of advanced kindergarten work 
are the domestic arts, cooking and sewing. 
Setting aside the value of this instruction in 
the poorer districts of cities, where mothers 
have neither time nor inclination to do their 
duty, there is little excuse for adding these 
exercises to the school course. That Amer- 
ican women are notoriously deficient in 
culinary knowledge and skill is no reason 
why the schools should undertake their 
reformation. Only the growth of general 
enlightenment will compass this reform; 
school standards will have no effect unless 
the home atmosphere is right, and, in that 
case, this instruction is superfluous. Be- 
cause mothers fail of their duty in teaching 
the domestic arts, therefore the school must 
supply the deficiency, is no stronger argu- 
ment than to urge the teaching of morality 
because the majority of parents are blind to 
its importance. 

One of the strongest agents in preserving 
the family instinct is the force of tradition, ~ 
the handing down from mother to daughter 
of the arts that maintain the home. It is 
through the arousing by the mother of 
these household instincts that the desire for 
a home is fixed and monogamy is preserved. 
It is not a mere sentiment, it is a psycho- 
logical truth, that the parental influence, 
the haunting, intangible father-love and 
mother-love, keeps the next generation, to 
a great degree, from sin. The majority of 
men and women are preserved from evil, 
not so much by innate moral sense, not so 
much by custom, as by a love of parental 
approbation—approbation that is actual in 
earlier years and in later life a tradition. 
The strongest hold, then, that parents can 
get upon their children is through the sense 
of obligation and the desire for their good 
opinion. To this end the relations of parent 
and child must be as close as possible, and 
no better means of establishing such rela- 
tions exists than through the teaching of 
those things which belong to the home. 
Chief of these is, of course, moral instruc- 
tion, and next ranks the teaching of the 
domestic arts, many of which should be 
made as familiar to boys as to girls. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


ASHINGTON! 
What more appro- 
priate than his pic- 
ture on this twenty- 
second of February, 
which the whole na- 
tion keeps as a hol- 
iday in his memory? 

Even in the far-off 
Pacific Ocean English-speaking people turn 
their thoughts toward the land of Washing- 
ton, and not there alone. Read this letter, 
Just received from a gentleman in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, for several years member of 
the Colonial Assembly: ‘ 

- . We like to keep in touch with “the 
Great Republic’—this is the popular name 
here for the United States, always with the em- 
phasis on the first word. The expression was 
used several times in a speech on our troubled 
relations with Great Britain, when the House 
was packed with the principal people of the 
city, and the very name was cheered to the 
echo. [Perhaps the gentleman made the speech 
himself!—Mr.M.] But the geographical posi- 
tion of the colony forbids her joining the 
United States so long as the Dominion (i. e., of 


Canada) exists apart from her ‘“‘ manifest des- 
tiny.” 


1f you wish to know more about this mat- 
ter, read articles in the eview of Reviews 
for January, as well as a very interesting 
sketch of Lord and Lady Aberdeen of Can- 
ada (mentioned two weeks ago), with pic- 
tures of their children—who look bright and 
good enough to be Cornerers! 

I think the artist who sent me the above 
cut must have seen Trumbull’s famous paint- 
ing in the City Hall of New York, where 
Washington is represented as standing be- 
side a splendid white horse. But she has 
left the horse out altogether while the gen- 


eral’s right hand, instead of holding the 


bridle rein as in the familiar picture, drops 
down postage stamps, bearing his own like- 
ness in miniature, to all who will gather 
them. That is a grand thing for the Father 
of his Country to do—the stamp is mightier 
than the sword in his other hand! Have 
you ever thought of the constant progress 
in the transportation of letters? How long 
is it since letter postage has been two cents 
instead of three? O! you know that by 
your stamp albums. How long is it since 
the three-cent rate was introduced? I can 
tell you exactly, for I ran across it yester- 
day in an old diary: 

July 1, 1851. Today the operation of the re- 
duction in postage commences, which was 
effected near the close of the last session of 
Congress and which is the most important 
postal reduction ever made by our govern- 
ment. One of the provisions is that a single 
letter can go 3,000 miles (the whole United 
States this side of the Rocky Mountains) for 
three cents, provided it be prepaid, and if not, 
five cents. Over 3,000 miles, which embraces 
California, Oregon, etc., a single letter, pre- 
paid, six cents—not, ten cents. The former 
exorbitant price was five cents for a distance 
under 300 miles, and ten cents to most of the 
Western States, I believe, and much more to 
Oregon and California. [Yes, forty cents for 
a half-ounce, eighty cents for an ounce.—MR. 
M.| The citizens of the United States have 
long been crying for ‘“‘cheap postage,” and it 
is a subject of hearty congratulation that it 
and its many concomitant blessings have at 
length been secured. 

That boy’s big words were probably the 
smallest’ consistent with the ‘‘ concomitant 
blessings’’ of that new law. But a letter 
weighing an ounce has just come to the 
Corner from a great State on the Pacific 
Coast not dreamed of then—although named 
for the subject of our cut—has come in six 
days and for two cents! Of course the prog- 

3 
ress will not stop here; in much less than 
forty years Uncle Sam will carry a letter for 
one cent to any part of his dominions, even 


_gufficient number desires one. 
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if they extend to St. John’s on the north or 
to Honolulu on the west! 

Did you know that a new piece of money 
was issued from the mint to fit the new post- 
age—the tiny three-cent piece you perhaps 
keep as a curiosity? I remember seeing 
them in a showcase, for sale as curiosities, 
before they came into use. To be sure of 
it, I have found this in my little cash-book: 
1851. June7. Paid ——for 3 cent piece (new coin)..... 08 
Before this, on same page, were these items: 


Paid Post Office, on letter to Deerfield...............0005 05 
Paid postage on letter from —..............sceceeseeees 05 


Prepayment was not compulsory then, so 
that we often paid postage on letters re- 
ceived—perhaps more than they were worth! 

So much for ancient history; now for 
stamps at the present day. The ‘‘craze”’ 
for collecting them does not diminish—I 
believe it increases, pervading all sorts and 
conditions of people. The other day I met 
a gentleman in Boston, who has I know not 
how many titles, ending with LL. D., and 
he wanted a complete list of the Columbian 
stamps. Every day three or four boys, I 
think from the ‘‘ Boys’ Club,’’ look in at 
my storm porch window with the question, 
‘* Have you got any foreign stamps?’’ They 
seem to know the issues of all the different 
countries, especially the ‘‘ Ridgepost!”’ So 
they will learn something of geography and 
history—certainly they will learn nothing 
bad. 

And then the letters about stamps which 
come to the Corner! I have just been look- 
ing over a huge bunch of them received 
during the year. Most have been answered 
personally. Many desire either stainps or 
collectors’ lists, Here are samples: 

MERIDEN, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin : I have become interested 
in stamps and would like to know if you have 
any foreign ones of which you could send me 


afew. I have only about 125 different ones. 
Yours very truly, KENNETH B, 


I print this particular letter because a 
week or two after its receipt I saw the 
name of its writer attached to some alge- 
braic problem in the Kimball Union Acad- 
emy exhibit at the World’s Fair, confirming 
my suspicion that he was a pupil in that 
grand old school of pleasant memories, 
(Have I ever told you that I found in other 
books at the fair the familiar Corner names 
of Lota C. and Emily D.? The latter was 
evidently there in the White City, but how 


could I recognize her?) 
PoRTLAND, Mr. 
Dear Mr. M.: Please send me the latest Cor- 
ner collector list, if one has been published 
since May, 1890. Many changes have taken 
place since then and there must be lots of 
new Corner philatelists. I hope you will 
have a more up-to-date one than that. 
Yours sincerely, MELVILLE W. 


For the benefit of these and other mem- 
bers who would like to correspond with 
each other on stamp matters, I have de- 
cided to prepare a new exchange list, if a 
The names 
on previous list will not be used unless a 
new request is made. Cornerers then who 
are in favor of an ‘‘up-to-date”’ list should 
send at once their addresses, giving first 
name in full, but omitting post office box, 
street, etc., unless necessary to the transmis- 
sion of letters. There will be no cost for 
registration and none for the list, except to 
pay General Washington to take it to them 
when it is ready! 

If D. F. will kindly see that the general 
returns to the office after attending his 
anniversary exercises at the Old South 


Meeting-house on his birthday, we will have 


him as our leader again next week! 
Mr. MARTIN. 
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I Prefer 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to others because 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It takes less for the same 
baking. 

It never fails, 

And bread and cake keep 
their freshness and flavor. 

CorRNELIA CAMPBELL BEDFORD, 

Supt. New York Cooking School. 


December 4th, 1893. 


——_ 
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i[. are quickly and easily 


made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCE MEAT 

because the trouble- 
| some work is already 
done. Every package 

_Makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FIVE O'CLOCK CHOCOLATE. 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles for a PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
\ noon receptions in place of tea, 


Messrs, WALTER BAKER & CO., 


HIGH GRADE 


A the well-known 
manufacturers of 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 
offer a delicious preparation under 
\ the name of 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


batastefully done up in half pound 
packages. It ismade from selected 
fruit, a fine quality of sugar, and 
flavored with pure Vanilla beans. It isa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING, 


WALTER BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Lich COMPANY'S 
Extract of Bett 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal 
World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since 


Above i 
Competition 


A 


Ss 


— SS = 


Ss 


| ‘Marion 
Harland, 


Ge Ect cations SAY OA | 
SILVER RO e N 
ELEC ET yICON 


imparts a brilliancy without abrasion, 
heretofore unknown.” 


Trial quantity free: box postepaids 
jbc. in stamps. Sold everywhere. 
ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR Marcu 4, Gen. 25: 27-34. 


SELLING THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Between the last lesson and this is a period 
of more than sixty years. It includes the 
prime of Isaae’s life. That time ought not to 
be passed by unnoted, for, though Isaac did 
nothing to make himself memorable, he knew 
how to take care of the property he had in- 
herited and to increase it. He was an honor- 
able son, was honored by a revelation from 
God, and was respected by the tribes among 
whom he lived and prospered. The story of 
Abraham’s mourning for Sarah and his pur- 
chase of a tomb for her is wonderfully pathetic 
and gives us a noble picture of the great patri- 
arch, while the account of Eliezer’s journey to 
Charran and his return with Rebekah is one 
of the most beautiful in all the Old Testament. 
The whole cannot be better told than by sim- 
ply reading aloud the Bible narrative. 

The two boys came into the world sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of mysterious 
destiny which gave hope and courage to their 
father and grandfather. Jacob, thé younger, 
caught hold of the heel of Esau, the elder, 
when they first appeared, and he seems never 
to have let go his grip. He seems early to 
have learned that a promise had come from 
heaven that he should inherit the great things 
foretold to his ancestors and to have made up 
his mind to do his full part to secure them. 
The significance of the story lies in its place 


in the developments which made the Hebrew, 


nation and gave to it its title to the land of 
Canaan; but the lessons to us, while they are 
of great importance, are, after all, very simple 
and practical. Those that occur to me as 
of greatest interest are: 

1. The crises of life turn on small events. 
What Jacob gained came to him because he 
was prepared to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. ‘He was a plain man’’; that means 
of a quiet, gentle nature, interested in home 
affairs. He had the family meal ready in 
good time. His pot of lentils was boiling 
_whenever it was likely to be called for. That 
is the great secret of success—to be always 
ready to take advantage of circumstances and 
to know what one wants. Bible history 
abounds with illustrations. Joseph knew 
what Pharaoh wanted and was ready. He 
was on hand when the butler wanted his 
dream interpreted, and again when Pharaoh 
was troubled by his dream. Moses had been 
forty years in the wilderness when he saw that 
illuminated bush. Some men would have 
passed it by, but he was ready. David com- 
ing into the camp just in time to face Goliath, 
Elisha springing from the furrow as he felt 
Elijah’s mantle fall on him—who are these 
but men ready to seize their opportunities, 
and therefore great men of history. 

Esau, on the other hand, was always ready 
to part with what he had. He seems to have 
lacked capacity to conquer destiny. He was 
amore winsome fellow than Jacob—a man of 
adventure, large-hearted, strong and kindly, 
who took what today brought and cared noth- 
ing for tomorrow. That day he was hungry 
and tired. He saw the thing he wanted most 
at that minute, ready to his hand. He knew 
how to cook good food. He had done it so as 
to win his father’s heart. But just then he 
was too tired to estimate the value of the 
birthright. He wanted soup more than any- 
thing just then. Shrewd Jacob saw his wish 
and understood his weakness. How many a 
man has been caught that way, has sold his 
honor and prospects for a glass of liquor, an 
evening’s pleasure, the gratification of a keen 
but passing desire? 

2. Temptations attack men at their weakest 
point. The great, hearty hunter, living in the 
open air, thowght not much of family inheri- 
tances. But he had an appetite far more im- 
perious than that of his quiet brother who 
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never had anything stir his blood. The smeli 
of the lentil soup quite took Esau off his feet. 
What is this thing, a birthright, good for, he 
said, to me that am ready to die? A good 
meal this minute is worth more than an in- 
beritance a hundred years hence; and he took 
it. The present for the future, the trifle now 
rather than the treasure hereafter—that is the 
way temptation comes when we are tired and 
hungry and weak, and the man wakes to find 
that he has lost what made life valuable, and 
has used up the thing for which he sold his 
life. 

3. Callings influence character. The steadier 
business brings the surer returns. There were 
times when Esau had plenty of meat while 
Jacob had only vegetables for soup. But Ja- 
cob always had lentils on hand. He raised 
them according to reliable laws. Esau de- 
pended on fortune. One day he might shoot 
two or three deer, but perhaps for a week he 
would not get sight of one. Jacob with his 
steady business shrewdly calculated values. 
Esau, always expecting to have plenty, very 
likely often banked on his chances and lost. 
Jacob came to be a man of much more reliable 
judgment. He had great patience, but he 
never gave up what he was after. Wives, 
sheep, cattle, he steadily accumulated his 
treasures. 

Every boy ought to consider carefully and 
prayerfully what calling in life will make 
him the most of a man, and in the long 
run the business which will make him most 
worthy will yield the largest returns in 
money. 

4, Estimates of value are strengthened by 
training. Jacob’s idea of the birthright grew 
as he strove harder to get it. Hsau esteemed 
it less as it went farther from him. ‘To him 
that hath shall be given: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” Esau despised his birthright more 
and more. His marriages with the daughters 
of Heth showed that he thought more of 
womeh than of his own destiny. Jacob made 
his long journey to Padan-Aram with the con- 
sciousness that he must find a worthy mother 
for the children who were to be progenitors of 
a nation fit to bless the world. Esau was 
generous, He was willing to take another 
wife who would please his mother. But he 
was not large-minded enough to plan for the 
destiny to which his birthright pointed. 

High aims constantly cherished are neces- 
sary to make noble men, and high aims cher- 
ished are constantly coming to seem higher 
and more desirable. Two boys may start to- 
gether with the same aims, but if one con- 
stantly works harder to win them and the 
other grows more careless about them the 
gulf between their characters constantly wid- 
ens. Esau, the hunter, becomes the man of 
wild and reckless daring. Jacob becomes 
more and more the man of affairs, who sloughs 
off the elements of selfishness and greed and 
has visions of blessing the world, till he be- 
comes the honored and trusted patriarch. 
Men are made or unmade by what they seek. 

5. Moral transactions are irreversible. The 
time came when Esau bitterly lamented his 
loss. Butif his birthright had been placed in 
his hands again he could not have held it. 
“He found no place for repentance, though he 
sought it diligently with tears.” ‘ What doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose himself?”’ The world is not of value to 
him who has bartered away his power to use 
it. All the time men are selling themselves 
for messes of pottage. Those who have com- 
pleted the bargains are all the time living 
around us. They wonder why their lives are 
failures. An old sea captain tried to explain 
the reason why a bright boy who had been his 
comrade had never come to anything by say- 
ing he was like a derelict ship, which had lost 
its rudder.and been abandoned to drift on the 
Seas with all sails set. It was not pointed to 
any port and had no one to steer it. Success- 
ful men are those who see a worthy end when 
they set out, keep their minds fixed on it and 
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all sail set to make it. May God help all 
young people to set a high value on their 
birthright and to devote themselves with high 
resolve and holy trust in God to realize it. 


HINTS. FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Take up the thread of history from the last 
lesson. Build again the altar of blocks and 
recall the story of the man who was willing 
to give his very best, even his own child, to 
God. What was the man’s name? What was 
the boy’s name? Give something of the story 
of Isaac up to the time of our present lesson. 
Draw a triangle to suggest a\tent and with 
green chalk make,the outline of distant hills. 
Tell of the two sons given to Isaac and Re- 
bekah. Put the name of Jacob near the tent 
to show that he was the home boy, and put 
Esau’s name against the green hills to suggest 
his love of a roving life among the hills and 
fields. Describe Jacob’s work in the fields 
near his home. What would he raise? What 
would Esau bring back from his hunting 
trips? Show how the two could help each 
other by exchanging the products of their 
work. Would Jacob need Esau’s meat? 
Would Esau need Jacob’s vegetables and 
grain? Impress the happiness of the family 
when they were working for each other and 
for their parents. Draw a line from Jacob’s 
name to Esau’s to show how the bond of love 
kept them near together even when they were 
in distant places and doing different work. 
Break the line at one point, and tell how 
the affection of these two brothers was broken. 
Give the incident of the selling of the birth- 
right. Let the children decide what it was 
that broke the friendship between Jacob and 
Esau and brought trouble into a happy home. 
Bring them to see that Jacob’s selfishness was 
the cause of the trouble. He cared more for 
himself than for his brother’s interests. The 
birthright brought honor and the highest 
place in the household to the oldest son of 
the family. Jacob wished the first place for 
himself, and he did not think of his brother’s 
loss. 

Write Selfishness on one side of the broken 
line. Let the children see to what Jacob’s 
selfishness led. Did he treat his brother 
fairly? To his selfishness he added injustice. 
Did Esau make any mistake? What ought 
he to have done? Emphasize the folly of for- 
saking a higher good for a lesser one—of sac- 
rificing the future to present gratification. 
Write Thoughtless on the other side of the 
broken line. Show what Esau lost in yield- 
ing to his appetite. Sometimes children wish 
to eat a great many sweets. Does the eating 
do them good or harm? What is the best 
thing—the enjoyment for a moment or a 
strong body for the whole life? 

Sometimes people spend much time in think- 
ing about what there is to be for dinner and 
supper, Is that the best way to spend time? 
Speak also of undue devotion to fine clothes. 
Teach the Golden Text and show the real 
purpose of food and raiment. By some inci- 
dent show that the richest food and the finest 
raiment cannot make a true and happy life. 
A birthright in God’s family belongs to every 
one. We. may all be children of God. We 
must win this place by living as God’s chil- 
dren ought. How is that? We must not be 
thoughtless nor -selfish. Through the broken 
line draw a broad line to suggest a path up- 
ward. Write on it, ‘‘ Not looking each of you 
to his own things; but each of you also to the 
things of others,’ and below it, “ The life is 


more than meat.”’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb. 25-March 3. Signs of the Progress 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Luke 13: 18-22; Acts 
8: 4-13. Hapagy " 
Indications (1) in yourself, (2) in the church, (3) 

outside of organized Christianity. What can you 

do to hasten it? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


1. In yourself. The mustard seed of your own 
faith should evince sizns of growth. A seed ina 
crevice may rend a rock if the seed germinates, but 
no ‘faith as a grain of mustard seed’’ removes 
mountains (Matt. 17: 20) unless it is a growing faith. 
The leayven test, also, is a fair one; our increasing 


- zeal should leaven others. 


2. Inthe church. Progress may be discerned: in 
the noble spirit shown by many churches whose 
members in these hard times are cutting off their 
expenses in other directions but increasing their 
gifts for benevolence; in the heroism never more 
abundantly shown than now in our home missionary 
fields; in the increasing harmony and singleness of 
purpose in our missionary societies; in the growth 
of a sentiment in favor of interdenominational 
comity; in the unparalleled interest of Christian 
people in the poor, and in questions affecting the 
improvement of their condition; in the growth of 
organizations, like the Salvation Army, not in or- 
ganic union with the church, but extending its work 
to neglected classes. 

8. Outside of organized Christianity. Progress‘is 
evidenced by: growth of sentiment in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration; organizations for municipal 
reform; the overthrow of evil men—sometimes the 
kingdom is as truly advanced by the blindness of an 
Elymas as the conversion of a Simon [Acts 8: 18; 
13: 11,12]; in the seeking of the non-Christian faiths 
for a more intelligent faith and more Godlike life, 
as manifested by such movements as the Brahmo- 
somaj, and many utterances at the Parliament of 
Religions. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

Annual Report of the C.C. B.S. The forty-first 
annual report of the C. C. B. S. shows a won- 
derfully encouraging record in spite of hard 
times. It is certainly a cause for gratitude 
that 2,138 of our churches—thirty-seven more 
than contributed last year, twenty-nine more 
than ever before contributed in any one 
year—have given during 1893 $147,052, be- 
sides $35,410 contributed outright by one 
individual as an annuity trust. Thus the 
year’s total receipts from all sources amounted 
to $182,462, which is $14,012 in advance of 
any previous year. During the twelve months 
the society has assisted in paying for 144 
houses of worship and fifty-four parson- 
ages. These, too, surpass the figures of any 
past year. The parsonage loan fund has now 
reached the sum of $170,135, of which $83,370 
have come into the treasury in loans refunded. 
The C. C. B.S. points with pride, also, to the 
record of its forty years’ work, to the 2,445 
meeting houses erected by its aid and the 
432 parsonages built by its parsonage fund. 
Through the efforts of this society perma- 
nency of character is given to our work in 
hundreds of needy fields, for a houseless or- 
ganization is likely to be short-lived. 


Hindrances and Helps Sad news comes to us 
from the Black Sea coast, for Rev. M. P. Par- 
melee reports a second visitation of cholera. 
The people, who have scarcely recovered from 
the depression of last year, are thrown into 
greater suffering than before. Shops are 
closed and business is in a stagnant condi- 
tion. Of course the regular missionary work 
is greatly hindered necessarily, but while 
schools are closed and some out-stations quar- 
antined there are many ways of reaching and 
touching the hearts of the people as at no 
other time. Mr. Parmelee says: ‘‘ Never be- 
fore has the opportunity for evangelistic work 
in the city of Trebizond been better than at 
present. All houses have been thrown open 
to us as messengers of mercy and healing.” 


Japanese Prejudices Even in the enlightened 
new Japan,so anxious to acquire the Western 
civilization, venerable customs and prejudices 
will not be put down, and any attempt at re- 
form often invites a storm of opposition, ridi- 
cule and even persecution, especially on the 
part of the ignorant masses. Miss Daughady 


of the Japanese Mission, in a letter from 


Tottori published in Life and Light, says that 
domestic tyranny is one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which missionaries in Japan must en- 
counter. According to ancient customs fam- 
ilies must live together, and the large house- 
hold sometimes consists of three or four gen- 
erations, ruled over, perhaps, by some aged 
grandmother. The sons marry but continue 
to live on under the paternal roof and be 
subject to father, older brother or grand- 
parent. Miss Daughady writes: “Many young 
men have said to me, ‘We want to go to 
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church and there is money enough in the 
family to educate us, but our older brothers 
do not approve of either Christianity or edu- 
cation.’’? Another old-time sentiment which 
our workers are trying to combat is that 
which causes the seclusion of women. They 
are not supposed ever to care to go out of 
doors, or possess any interests outside of the 
four walls of home, so there is a strong preju- 
dice against the idea of a woman joining a 
Bible class, attending church service, or en- 
gaging in philanthropic work. 


A Prince’s Tribute to Pasumalai The Rajah of 
Ramnad, a wealthy native Indian prince, who 
owns vast estates and rules over 500,000 peo- 
ple in the district embraced by our Madura 
Mission, recently paid a visit to the Pasumalai 
institution. Although a Hindu he was edu- 
cated by his own choice at the Christian Col- 
lege in Madras, and in his address to the stu- 
dents at Pasumalai he dwelt with enthusiasm 
on his student life and on the influence of 
Dr. Miller, principal of the Christian College. 
According to a letter from Dr. Washburn, the 
rajah expressed himself as greatly surprised 
and pleased with the extent and excellence of 
our school work at, Pasumalai, and at the con- 
clusion of his address offered a gold medal 
for competition in English composition. This 
Indian noble thus shows his appreciation of 
Christianity and his liberal sentiments gen- 
erally. While he gives to Hindu charities he 
is also generous toward Christian work. 


Ho for Omaha Wednesday, June 6, has been 
designated by the executive committee of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society as 
the day for beginning its annual meeting for 
1894 in the First Church of Omaha, Neb. Major- 
general O.O. Howard will preside. The annual 
sermon is to be preached on Wednesday even- 
ing by Rey. Dr. S. E. Herrick of Boston. The 
regular sessions will continue through the 
mornings, afternoons and eveningssof Thurs- 
day and Friday, leaving Saturday free for 
sightseeing. On Sunday, June 10, home mis- 
sionary services are to be held in all the Con- 
gregational churches of the city. The after- 
noon and evening will be devoted to ‘rally 
meetings,’ either in the Opera House or Ex- 
position Hall, with addresses from mission- 
aries and well-known friends of the society’s 
work from all parts of the country. Negotia- 
tions are on foot for comfortable transporta- 
tion to and from Omaha and hotel and board- 
ing house entertainment there at reduced 
rates. Omaha being in the center of the soci- 
ety’s field more of the working missionaries 
are expected to be present than at any pre- 
vious meeting. Eastern people will find that 
it will pay to attend. 


A Prosperous Mission Band The Young Ladies’. 


Mission Band of Portland celebrated its de- 
cennial Feb. 14. Ten years ago fifteen girls 
organized the band at High Street Church. 
Its membership today is over 300, making it 
the largest junior auxiliary in connection with 
the Woman’s Board. The band raised last 
year $601, a gain of nearly $100 over any pre- 
vious year. During its brief history three 
members have entered the service of the W. 
B. M., two—Misses Mary Morrill and Anna 
Gould—as missionaries to North China, and 
Miss Alice Kyle as a member of the staff of 
workers at the rocms of the W. B. M. in Bos- 
ton. 
the band in these ten years made addresses or 
sent letters of greeting. The newly elected 
president is Miss Lena Newhall of the State 
Street Church. The exercises closed with a 
fascinating address by Dr. Pauline Root on 
her medical work in India. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Indian University Examinations The claim 
made by certain persons opposed to educa- 
tional missionary work, that Indian Chris- 
tians are being over educated, is not substan- 
tiated by the statistics of results of the Madras 
University examinations, as found on the cal- 
endar for 1893-94. It is disappointing to learn 
that the examinations on the whole do not re- 
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flect credit upon the native Christian stu- 
dents. Out of 3,369 candidates taking the 
matriculation examinations, 288 were native 
Christians, and out of these only fifty-one 
passed, while six times that number of Brah- 
man candidates were successful. The Chris- 
tian students were more fortunate, however, 
in the examinations for the B. A. degreein the 
English language division. Native Christians, 
as a rule, do well in English, owing to their op- 
portunities of intercourse with Europeans, 
and as compared with the Brahmans the num- 
ber who were successful in this branch was 
large. No native Christian student succeeded 
in obtaining the M. A. degree, and but four 
passed the examination for the degree of B. L. 
as against fifty-one Brahmans, fifteen other 
Hindus and two Mohammedans. It is a mat- 
ter for congratulation, however, that out of 
two candidates obtaining the degree of M. L. 
one was an Indian Christian. We have not 
the figures for the Bombay University exami- 
nations, but it is interesting to know that 
there were many women among the candi- 
dates, mostly from the Parsee conimunity. 
For the first time in the history of this uni- 
versity a woman has appeared as a candidate 
for the M, A. examination, 


Dr. Nevius of China The incidental services 
of Christian missions find little adequate rec- 


ord. A successful missionary must be a prac- 


tical man, if he is to meet the everyday re- 
quirements of his position, and a sympathetic 
man if he is to win the affection of his neigh- 
bors. Such a man was Dr, Névius, whose 
recent sudden death brought sorrow to our 
Presbyterian brethren and loss to their North 
China mission. Many have heard of the 
wheelbarrow—drawn by a mule and guided 
from behind by a man—which he invented for 
the rough ways and narrow mule tracks of 
Shantung, by means of which he became the 
most efficient of traveling preachers and book- 
sellers. More, perhaps, know of his magnifi 
cent work of relief in the famine time. Dr 
Ellinwood, in a sketch of his life in the Church 
at Home and Abroad, relates another bit of 
practical service which lay altogether outside 
the ordinary work of the missionary. Dr. 
Nevius was struck with the poverty of horticul- 
ture in China where few good varieties of ap- 
ples and pears were known, and had planted 
in his own ground improved trees, sending 
out through the surrounding regions an offer 
to supply scions gratis to any who would 
pledge themselves to extend the same priv- 
ilege to others. If there are any resources of 
moral or intellectual strength in a man, work 
in the foreign field is sure to bring them out. 


Large Accessions Dr. I, F. Ellinwood, D.D., 
of the Presbyterian Board, in an article in the 
Church at Home and Abroad entitled A Revival 
in Missions, declares his belief in mass move- 
ments toward Christianity such as that among 
the Telegus of Southeastern Africa a dozen 
years ago. Asis well known, thousands were 
baptized in a single year, and from year to 
year accessions have on a large scale contin- 
ued. Contrary to general expectation, the 
work proved to be permanent. Previous to 
this time the Baptist missionaries in Bur- 
mah had baptized many thousands of Karens, 
and one of the secretaries of the American 
Baptist Union says that the constancy of the 
average Burmese Christian is fully as high as 
that of the Baptist churches in America. 
Other instances in the past are also quoted, 
but Dr. Ellinwood founds his argument chiefly 
on a remarkable movement which has been 
for some time spreading throughout Northern 
India—hitherto a comparatively unproductive 
mission field. The American Baptists having 
heard of great missionary revivals in other 
countries resolved to lay the foundations for 
a similar movement in India. Every form of 
missionary effort has been instituted, but the 
work is mainly a work of prayer. Members 
are added to the church at the rate of a thou- 
sand a month. It is declared that these bap- 
tisms are not hasty and that the lives of the 
converts are truly Christian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
DEAN STANLEY. 

The two large and handsome volumes 
which form this biography excite interest 
at once by their attractive look, and the 
work will be welcomed eagerly and widely. 
It has had an unusual history. Dean Stanley 
left his letters and papers to his three 
friends, Rey. Hugh Pearson, Mr. Theodore 
Walrond and Mr, (now Sir) George Grove, 
to be disposed of according to their judg- 
ment in consultation with the late Professor 
Jowett, Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Bradley, 
Stanley’s successor as Dean of Westminster. 
It was decided at once that a biography 
should be prepared, but Mr. Pearson soon 
died and Mr. Grove found himself too busy 
to undertake so weighty a matter. Mr. Wal- 
rond therefore began it and accomplished 
a considerable part of the necessary pre- 
liminary labor. But he also passed away 
before the work had taken formal shape. 
Dean Bradley then assumed the task but 
in time his other multitudinous engagements 
forced him to relinquish it, and it was 
transferred to Mr. R. E. Prothero, who has 
completed it. Three authors thus have 
co-operated to compose it, and its first seven 
chapters remain substantially as Dean Brad- 
ley wrotethem. ‘The difference between his 
style and that of Mr. Prothero is noticeable, 
but not unpleasantly, and all concerned 
have labored so harmoniously that the re- 
sult is an uncommonly interesting work. 
It might have been somewhat condensed 
with advantage for there is much repetition, 
but its defects are of minor importance and 
its excellences are conspicuous, 


Dean Stanley was a man whom for many. 


reasons it is easy to portray. He was unique 
and striking. Personally he possessed posi- 
tive and attractive characteristics and pro- 
fessionally he pursued a policy which for 
good or ill usually individualized, him to 
such a degree as to render it comparatively 
easy to understand the important facts con- 
cerning him. Born of an honorable stock 
and in easy circumstances, educated at 
tugby and. Oxford, assured eminence in 
the Church of England from the first by 
the fact that his father had become the 
Bishop of Norwich, which naturally drew 
attention to the son, and by his own emi- 
nent abilities and brilliant university career, 
appointed early a college tutor and select 
preacher as well as to other important uni- 
. versity positions, later serving. as a Canon 
at Canterbury and returning thence to Ox- 
ford as Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Canon of Christ Church, and finally 
elevated in 1863 to be until his death eight- 
een years later the Dean of Westminster, he 


was inevitably one of the notable men of’ 


his time. But his pre-eminence was due 
only secondarily to such facts. He would 
have made his mark in any station. He 
was a brilliant and voluminous author, a 
stalwart controversialist inspite of a nat- 
ural disgust for polemics, a born defender 
of intellectual and spiritual liberty and tol- 
eration and previdentially so placed during 
his most influential years—as Dean of West- 
minster, which office renders its incumbent 
independent of the. control of any bishop 
—that he was peculiarly able as well as 
disposed to act the pioneer and the cham- 
pion, 

No great man probably ever owed more 
than he to another. In the receptive period 
of boyhood he came under the remarkably 
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uplifting and stimulating influence of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby. If Stanley were perhaps 
the most distinguished of Rugby’s gradu- 
ates, at any rate in his own chosen way, it 
was due quite as much to the impulse re- 
ceived from Arnold as to his natural powers 
or to all other personal influences. Hero- 
worship of the most devoted sort is the 
only title for his regard for Arnold, although 
as his judgment matured it became discrim- 
inating without losing its zest. Moreover, 
it was a critical time in the history of 
Rugby School. Arnold was unpopular 
among educators and with university au- 
thorities and there had not been time to 
redeem the previously low reputation of the 
school, of which he had only recently taken 
charge. Stanley was fired with enthusiasm 
to do great things for Rugby as well as to 
honor and imitate Arnold and he succeeded. 
But Arnold gave him his impulse and dis- 
cretion for life and stimulated that breadth 
of view which became his supreme charac- 
teristic, and Stanley’s closest friends and 
most cherished co-workers always were men 
who sympathized most fully with the spirit 
of Arnold. Yet he conceived it to be a part 
of his mission to serve as a link between 
people of opposite opinions. Le made 
friends among those who differed radically 
not only from one another but also from 
himself, and few men ever have lived who 
have demonstrated more triumphantly the 
fact that conscientious antagonists may 
honor and even love each other personally, 
and often meet in genuinely friendly fashion 


while not the less sincere in their contra- 


dictory convictions. 


At the outset of Stanley’s career the 
Church of England was shaken by internal 
convulsions. The liberalism of Arnold, ex- 
aggerated in common repute but undeniably 
involving modifications of commonly ac- 
cepted opinions, had excited wide distrust 
and bitter hostility. On the other hand the 
secession of Newman to Roman Catholicism 
and the almost Romish High Churchism of 
Pusey and others who remained in the 
Church of England also had alarmed and 
exasperated the great body of its adherents, 
especially the clergy. Disputes about eccle- 
siastical belief and practice, which called 
out a multitude of publications of all sorts, 
inflamed the public mind. Stanley for 
years, during which the Liberals among, 
whom he belonged were numerically few 
and comparatively uninfluential, seemed 
destined to illustrate the old proverb, ‘‘ Be- 
tween two stools one comes to the ground.”’ 
He was neither enough of a Low Church- 
man to go heartily with the so-called ‘‘ Evan- 
gelicals,”’ nor was he enough of a High 
Churchman to join Pusey and his school. 
Stanley saw good in each and all, believed 
that there was ample room for all in the 
Church of England if her statutes were in- 
terpreted rightly, and battled sturdily for 
mutual toleration, peace and co-operation 
against the evil without. But it tock many 
years before he made much impression and 
tothe end of his days he was regarded by 
many as a dangerous foe to truth, destitute 
of positive convictions and using his posi- 
tion to compromise with heresy and unbe- 
lief. That he never was unwise in the 
illustration of his policy cannot be safely 
asserted. But that he was consciously care- 
less of truth or duty it is only just to deny. 
He was enthusiastically loyal to the Church 
of England yet no other one of her members 
was more candid in admitting the unfair- 
ness of her attitude toward Nonconformists 
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or more eager to illustrate his utter indiffer- 
ence to existing distinctions. 

We cannot afford space to discuss his 
career at length. It is portrayed minutely — 
and appreciatively in this biography. He 
was an indefatigable worker, a prolific au- 
thor of valuable books, chiefly historical 
and, although deficient in some departments 
of critical scholarship, hardly likely to be 
surpassed in respect to the vividness of 
their descriptions or the accuracy of the 
general impressions which they make. His 
Life of Arnold, History of the Jewish 
Church, Sinai and Palestine, History of the 
Eastern Church, History of the Scottish 
Church, Historical Memorials’ of Canter- 
bury, and Historical Memorials of Westmin- 
ster Abbey are his most famous publica- 
tions, but his volumes of sermons, occa- 
sional discourses, magazine articles, etc., 
are numbered by scores. Nor can we take 
room even to indicate adequately the rich- 
ness and variety of his circle of friends. It 
included the most eminent and honored 
names throughout Christendom, from roy- 
alty down, and, let it be added at once, no 
man ever loved more truly or better under- 
stood the humble and the poor. He was a 
great traveler and was sent to the East in 
company with the Prince of Wales in 1862 
and to St. Petersburgh in 1874 to perform 
the English portion of the marriage cere- 
mony of the Duke of Edinburgh. His wife 
—born Lady Augusta Bruce—-was one of 
the closest personal friends of Queen Vic- 
toria, their marriage grew out of his tour 
with the Prince of Wales, and their union 
was almost ideal in its happiness. 

It would require many columns to do full 
justice to this work. We can only hint at 
its value and enjoyableness, It is a graphic 
study of a unique and noble life. Stanley 
was not a great theologian, nor a great his- 
torian, nor a great administrator, nor even 
a strikingly great preacher. But, much 
more than most other eminent men of his 
nation and his age, he was a great adyocate 
and example of devotion to the personal 
Christ exhibited in love of one’s fellowmen. 
He was great as‘an illustration of toleration 
and co-operation in things spiritual. He 
was great in that he was able in a most un- 
usual degree to realize that all men are 
God’s children and, what is more, to treat 
them as such. His defects and faults were 
not able to mar noticeably. the symmetry, 
beauty and power of ‘his self-denying and 
fruitful life. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.00] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Sweet First Fruits [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00], translated by Sir William Muir from 
a modern Arabic work, is a striking book in 
several respects. It is the work of a con- 
vert from Mohammedanism to Christianity. 
It is an able argument for the truth of 
Christianity drawn largely from the testi- 
mony of the Koran itself and therefore 
doubly telling with Mohammedans. It isa 
vivid picture of the persecutions which con- 
verts from Mohammedanism to Christianity 
still are called upon in many instances to 
endure. It is founded upon facts, although 
nota literal biography. Thetranslator, who 
has abridged the original considerably with- 
out apparently injuring the value of the 
work for his English readers, believes, and 
with reason, that it is a signal proof of the 
progress which the gospel has made already 
in the Mohammedan world and that it is 
destined to prove a powerful aid to the fur- 
ther advance of Christianity. A collateral 
result likely to be promoted by it is the 
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reformation of the corruptions prevalent 
among the adherents of the ancient Eastern 
churches. It is in the form of a narrative 
and the Oriental style of the original has 
been preserved quite successfully. It is of 
great interest and cannot fail to do good. 
It may be well for the great Christian mis- 
sionary societies to circulate it both in the 
original and in its translated form. 

The Kingdom of God [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents. Imported], by Rev. F. H. 
Stead, is one of the series of Bible Class 


. Primers which Professor Salmond of Aber- 


deen is editing. It is a plan of Biblical 
study. It has three parts, The Kingdom in 
Israel, the Kingdom in the Synoptic Sayings 
of Jesus, and The Kingdom in Apostolic 
Times. It is intended for use in co-opera- 
tive study and to promote discussion. It is 
simple, practical, and wisely adapted to its 
aim.——Rev., E. B. Fairfield’s little volume, 
Letters on Baptism [Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. So- 
ciety. 75 cents] deserves a wide reading. 
It has a singular history. The author was 
an immersionist for more than a quarter of 
acentury. Then, having been invited by a 
Baptist publishing house to write a book 
defending immersion, he reinvestigated the 
subject with the result that he was con- 
vinced that the Baptist position is unsound. 
He became a Congregationalist in conse- 
quence, and this book states the facts and 
the argument which convinced him in so 
scholarly and effective a manner that it can- 
not fail to have a wide influence. Many 
people are asking for just what this book 
contains. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work sends us Dr, Al- 
exander Whyte’s Bunyan Characters [$1.00], 
a volume containing: twenty-six lectures de- 
livered in St. George’s Free Churcb, Edin- 
burgh. Although dated 1893 it evidently is 
a republication and some of our readers may 
be familiar with it. It is analytical in a 
measure and its studies of character are en- 
forced by telling applications to modern 
life. It is a discriminating, uplifting and 
stimulating work.—Rev. Dr. J. E. Tuttle’s 
statement of belief upon the occasion of his 
installation as college pastor at Amherst 
last November, is entitled Credo [Carpenter 
& Morehouse], makes a tasteful pamphlet, 
and will be of use to many a reader.— An- 
other attractive little volume, one of the 
more tasteful among recent issues, is Rev. 
George Bernreuter’s collection of short, 
original religious poems, called Jesus and I 
[Rockford, Il].]. Familiar aspects of truth 
are expressed in equally familiar, but well 
handled meters. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof, Clinton Scollard, in his little book, 
On Sunny Shores [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.00] without diverging often from familiar 
pathways of foreign travel, contrives to en- 
rich the scenes described with fresh charms 
by his graceful accounts of his experiences. 
Ife leads his readers down the Wye, through 


- part of the Lake Country, into the Isle of 


Wight, along the Neckar, across the Splu- 
gen and, with glimpses of Bellagio, Milan 
apd Verona, beguiles them to Greece and 
even through something of Syria. Every- 
where he is a genial and entertaining narra- 
tor and the evidently original poems which 


‘are introduced add much to the readev’s en- 


joyment. Margaret L. Randolph has illus- 


_ trated the book effectively and it is one of 


the most enjoyable of its class. Lieuten- 
ant Fyederick Schwatka leads his readers 


into less frequented regions in his new book, 


‘which it completes worthily. 
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In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.25] but does not tell 
his story so gracefully. Nevertheless the 
North of Mexico is full of interest, especially 
in view of the certainty of a large and speedy 
development of the commercial relations of 
that country with our own, and this record 
of adventure and exploration throws light 
upon the country and the people and is in- 
herently interesting. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s pleasant 
book, The Rulers of the Mediterranean [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], describes a tour among 
the British possessions in or near the Med- 
iterranean, together with some other places 
of interest—Gibraltar, Tangier, Egypt, 
Athens and Constantinople. Mr. Davis is a 
keen observer and.a graphic narrator and 
destitute of neither the critical faculty nor 
the sense of humor. Some of his commenis 
may not impress the British mind with un- 
alloyed delight, but there seems considera- 
ble sense in them. The volume is decidedly 
bright and entertaining and has some ap- 
propriate illustrations.—From a modern 
traveler one turns naturally back to the 
travelers of the past and finds in Mr. C. F, 
Lummis’s The Spanish Pioneers [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50] a stirring account of 
the work of the Spanish explorers in this 
hemisphere and its value. In the first divi- 
sion of his book Mr. Lummis tells the gen- 
eral story of Spanish pioneering here, in the 
second he describes specimen pioneers and 
in the third the greatest of the Spanish con- 
quests—that of Peru. It is an excellent 
book. 

Dr. F. P. Lewis has translated, from the 
second French edition, Maurice de la Sizer- 
anne’s admirable little work, The Blind as 
Seen Through Blind Eyes [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25]. Having had his own eye- 
sight until old enough to comprehend its 
value, and then having become blind for 
life, the author has written with an unusu- 
ally accurate and full understanding of what 
blindness involves, relatively as well as ab- 
solutely. It discusses characteristics of the 
blind, Valentine Haity, the founder of schools 
for the blind, and his work, schools for the 
blind themselves and the blind in society. 
It is of great practical value as well as of 
great interest. It will go far toward en- 
abling the relations of the blind toward 


other people to be appreciated as they. 


ought to be. Long’s translation of The 
Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus [Ginn & Co. $1.30] is offered as 
a reading-book for children, some portions 
of the biography and philosophy being 
omitted for the saving of space, and the 
philosophy being judiciously put by itself 
after the Thoughts. It is printed hand- 
somely, has flexible covers and is likely to 
be quite as much in demand, we should 
think, among general readers as for a read- 
ing-book in schools. 

The twelfth and concluding volume. of 
the Riverside edition of Mmerson’s works 
contains his Natural History of Intellect 
and Other Papers {[{loughton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75] and a general index to his works. 
Among the other contributions are his 
lectures on Memory, Boston, and Milton 
and eight of his papers published in the 
Dial. The volume is in the usual famil- 
iar neatand attractive form af this edition 
Prof. J. R. 
Seeley’s Goethe Reviewed After Sixty Years 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00] includes three articles 
printed ten years since in the Contemporary 
Review which, however, have been revised 
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and considerably enlarged and altered. The 
volume is offered as a help to the under- 
standing of the poet andits brevity and pop- 
ular style will give its scholarly and critical 
qualities a wider field for appreciation, It 
only aims to serve asa sort of hand-book, 
a substitute for something more elaborate, 
and it fulfills its purpose well. 

The eighteenth volume in the By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge series is Social Life among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00], by Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
LL,D., than whom no other modern scholar 
knows more about the subject. Ie tells 
about the people, how they lived and la- 
bored, their religion and kindred topics in 
a graphic and interesting manner, and his 
little book is of permanent value. The 
realm of ancient mythology contains much 
which is at*sactive and much which needs 
to be studied by most scholars, and there is 
room for such a bookas Myths of Greece and 
Rome [American Book Co. $1.50], by H. A. 
Guerber. He has told the story concisely 
yet with sufficient fullness and has glided 
with considerable skill over the sometimes 


,unsavory details, although he drops into un- 


desirable colloquialisms. All the pictures 
are very well executed but some of them 
ought to have been omitted, and the book 
is better suited for the use of ‘mature than 
young students. 

The third bound volume of the Critical 
Review [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$3.00] contains reviews of Bruce’s Apolo- 
getics by Prof. Charles Chapman, LL. D.; 
of Du Bose’s The Soteriology of the New 
Testament by Principal J. O. Dykes, D. D.; 
of Horton’s Revelation and the Bible, Clif- 
ford’s Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible, and Hegler’s Geist und Schrift bet 
Sebastian Frank by Prof. James Iverach, 
D. D; of Driver’s Sermons on Subjects Con- 
nected with the Old Testament by Prof. 
Rh. S. Kennedy; Oliver’s What and How to 
Preach by Prof. James Robertson, D. D., 
and other similar contributions. It is one 
of the most thorough of the foreign re- 
views.— The numbers of Littell’s Living 
Age [Littell & Co. © $2.75] for October, 
November and December, 1893, make one 
of the usual handsome, diversified and 
highly admirable quarterly volumes of that 
ancient and honorable publication. 

The story of the Stockbridge Indians, 
once of Massachusetts but now resident in 
Wisconsin, is narrated by J. N. Davidson 
in Muh-he-ka-ne ok [Milwaukee: Silas Chap- 
man. 60 cents] and forms an interesting 
chapter of Indian history. These Indians 
are a comparatively well civilized and Chris- 
tianized tribe and, although they have had 
a somewhat checkered history, they always 
have deserved respect in a high degree. 
Their church was the first evangelical 
church in what-is now Wisconsin, and they 
established the first free school there. They 
gradually are becoming absorbed in the 
community in which they live and soon 
will cease to exist as a tribe. But their 
history is honorable and this little book 
will keep it in mind.—The School Singer 
[Ginn & Co, 60 cents], compiled by G. A. 
Veazie, certainly is one of the most judi- 
ciously selected and handsomely printed 
song-books of its class which we ever have 
seen, It consists of popular songs and 
choruses, with selections for special occa- 
sions, notes about eminent composers, ete. 
We like it very much. 

The January number of Childhood [Child- 
hood Publishing Co. $1.00] shows it to be 
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intended for parents and teachers rather 
than for the young. It carries on the work 
which we so often have commended in 
Babyhood, dealing with the needs of chil- 
dren—and of their parents in reference to 
them—after they have outgrown infancy. 
—The Sunday Magazine [International 
News Co.] is an English publication. It is 
edited by Rev. B. Waugh, offers the reader 
a well selected list of articles, is decidedly 
interesting and is illustrated. In the Jan- 
uary issue A Lost Ideal, a serial story by 
Annie S. Swan—Mrs. Burnett Smith—is be- 
gun, and there is a sketch of her.——Good 
Words [International News Co.] also seems 
intended for Sunday reading but some of 
the material, including certain love stories, 
would be more appropriate elsewhere. It 
is a good example of the entertaining but 
less critically edited magazime intended 
for general family perusal. 


NOTES. 

— The D. Lothrop Company of this city, 
which recently became insolvent, is expected 
to continue business under the charge of a 
receiver. 

— The library of the late Dr. Schaff, ex- 
cepting such books as his family prefer to 
retain, goes to Union Theological Seminary. 
His son, Rev. D. S. Schaff, is his literary ex- 
ecutor. 

—— The publishers of Godey’s Magazine are 
in financial difficulties, but expect to reorgan- 
ize their business, which doubtless will render 
possible the continuance of this long-time 
popular favorite. 

— Miss Ellen Terry, whose autograph is 
much in demand, has hit upon the scheme of 
granting it only in exchange for a small sub- 
seription for her favorite hospital. The plan 


is said to be quite remunerative to the insti- . 


tution. 


— The two novels which haye made 
most impression this winter in London—The 
Heavenly Twins and Dodo—are the produc- 
tions of amateur authors. That the latter 
book should be in great demand is not to the 
credit of the public. 

— The English Library, a sertes which 
was begun a year or two ago as arival to the 
famous Tauchnitz Library on the continent 
of Europe, has been suspended, the field not 
proving sufficient to support both and the 
Tauchnitz having a well established hold 
upon the public. 


—— Thesum of $15,000 has been contributed 
in England already as the nucleus of a Jowett 
Memorial Fund, to be used in erecting some 
appropriate memorial in the chapel of Balliol 
College, Oxford, of which he was the master 
so long, and also in promoting in any feasible 
way the educational work of the institution. 


— A new literary and artistic quarterly, 
the Yellow Book, is about to be started in 
London, the special feature of which is to be 
the entire exclusion of the topics of the day. 
The projectors declare that they mean it to be 
as readable ten years hence as when it ap- 
pears. We should think their purpose likely 
to be accomplished—if it live the ten years! 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURAL LAW. By 
Henry Wood. pp.305. $1.25. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLER. By F. P. Sever. pp. 
142. 30 cents. 
George H. Ellis. Boston. 
THE SPIRIT OF GOD. By P. C. Mozoomdar. pp. 
323. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 
THE CHRISTIAN RECOVERY OF SPAIN. By H. E. 
WATTS. pp. 315. $1.50. 
PRIMARY ELECTIONS. By D.S. Remsen. pp. 121. 


75 cents. 
HANNIBAL AND KATHARNA. By Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Fife-Cookson. pp.190. $1.25. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
A LABORATORY COURSE IN INVERTEBRATE ZO- 
oLoGYy. By Prof..H. UC. Bumpus. pp. 157. $1.00. 
Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
HANDBOOK OF THE Boys’ BRIGADE. By C. B. Mor- 
TER Mio. DPrii. oo conte, 
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Farm, Stock and Home Pub. Co. Minneapolis. 
AMATEUR FRUIT GROWING. By Prof. S. B. Green. 
pp. 132. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cambridge. pp. 
271. 50 cents. 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. New York. 
A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS. By Coulson Kernahan. 
pp. 195. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


January. Goop Worps.—SUNDAY.—CRITICAL RE- 
VIEW.—BULLETIN OF BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


February. PALL MALL.—SUNDAY.—SANITARIAN.— 
CHRISTIAN LIrERATURE AND REVIEW OF THE 
CILtURCHES.— BOOKMAN.— KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 
—LITERARY NEWS.—BULLETIN OF AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE.—CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 


 —— 
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"PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 4-10. Our Birthrights and 
How They Are Lost. Rom. 8: 12-17, 31-39. 

To us birthrights do not mean as much as to 
the men and women of Bible times, or even 
to the boys and girls growing up in other 
lands today. In England, for instance, the 
oldest son has advantages over his brothers 
and sisters, but in free America we claim for 
every one an equality of standing in the 
state, and there is practically little discrimi- 
nation in the family between the older and 
younger children. But although this dis- 
tinction caused by prior birth does not ob- 
tain with us today, the idea behind the custom 
still has force and application to our lives. 
What was that idea? It was the thought of 
the future good that would come to the one 
who had faith enough to believe that it would 
come and patience enough to wait for it. 
Esau had no faith in the unseen; Jacob had. 
To be sure, he, too, possessed the commercial 


spirit, but he was willing to put by the pres-° 


ent and the lesser good for the sake of the 
future and greater benefit. 

Our birthright as children of God, as disci- 
ples of Jesus, calls upon us, too, to believe in 
and labor for the larger good which is \in 
store for us. We are yet. to have, if we are 
true to ourselves and our Master,a knowledge 
of God, a strength and serenity of character, a 
poser in service, which we do not now pos- 
sess. Whatever uncertainty there may be 
with reference to other matters, whether or 
not we may become rich or learned or famous, 
whether or not the years, as they come and 
go, shall yield a harvest of joy or of tears, it 
is absolutely certain that larger righteous- 
ness of life and greater power to do God’s 
will are our inheritance if we are true to the 
conditions of the birthright. Great as is the 
blessing in store for us the chances of losing 
itare many. Every time we disesteem or de- 
spise the birthright, every time we repress or 
neglect qualities of mind and heart which are 
the germs of the holy character God desires 
us to attain, we jeopardize our. birthright. 
When we speak lightly or think lightly of the 
witnesses within us to the divine, when we 
make fun of the boy who tells the truth, who 
minds his mother, who is not ashamed to 
pray, we are in the way of losing our birth- 
right. It need hardly be said that sin eats 
out the spiritual in us, and destroys utterly 
by just so much as it is indulged the power toa 
inherit the birthright. 

There is no sadder person than he who has 
reached old age only to realize too late that in 
earlier years he sold or threw away his birth- 
right. Why do old people so often cownsel us 
to walk in the way of life? Not because they 
want to throw gloom over innocent and happy 
sport, not because they want to appear wise, 
but because they know that old age without 
the resources of the spiritual life is a cheerless 
thing. And they would warn us to be laying 
up in spring and summer treasure against the 
winter by and by. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 2: 8; 47: 4; Prov. 3: 24- 
26; Lam. 5: 15, 16; Matt. 13: 18-23; 18: 3-10; 
19; 29; 25: 34-36; Rom. 14: 20, 21; 1 Cor. 6: 9, 
10; Eph. 1: 18-23; 5: 5-11; Col.1: 9-14; Heb. 
45 1,23 63 1 Aas Os 1b. Wir e162 147 
1 Pet. 1: 3-5;32 8,9: 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. ’ 

Although it 1s rather early in the season to 
speak of it, the street meetings in California 
are among the agencies to be noted with a 
view to future use. 

It is a pity that Lord Tennyson could not 
haye lived to see the Knights of King Arthur 
of the present day. 

Salvation Army missionaries supported by 
one of our churches show once more that 
Congregationalists are not confined to their 
own denominational good works—which is 
commendable, provided their own do not suf- 
fer thereby. ; 

There is great encouragement in the num- 
ber of men reached by revival services this 
winter. It speaks well both for the men and 
for the methods of the workers, - 

The chief good that can be educed from th 
church’s former inaction in municipal re- 
forms is that when she is accumulating evi- 
dence against immoral and illegal practices 
she is regarded as so harmless that the evi- 
dence is easily obtained. 

Hither the .returns are sadly inflated or 
there is an alarming state of spiritual life in 
that Western church which reports a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of over 100 members 
and a Sunday school of over 250, but no ad- 
ditions to the church either by letter or on 
confession. 


NEW HAVEN NOTES. 


The season thus far has been unusually 
quiet, but the reports of the annual meetings 
show a good degree of prosperity for the past 
year. The benevolent contributions of the 
First Church amounted to $10,000, and lega- 
cies of members bring the total up to $104,000. 
The offering to the American Board was $1,305. 
The United Church gave nearly the same 
amount to the board, and its total beneyo- 
lences were $7,504. The Church of the Re- 
deemer gave $9,195, of which $2,700 is for tke 
Welcome Hall Mission here, nearly $1,200 for 
the City Missionary Association and over 
$1,000 for the National Ministerial Relief 
Fund... The offerings of the Dwight Place 
Church amount to $3,500 and those of the 
College Street Church to $1,700. This church 
has purchased a lot on West Chapel Street at 
a cost of $10,300 and nearly paid for it during 
the year, and is only waiting for a buyer for 
the old building before beginning a new one. 

The Howard Avenue Church has added sey- 
enty-seven new members during the year, the 
Dwight Place fifty-six, United thirty-eight, 
Redeemer twenty-six and Humphrey Street 
has a net gain of twenty-four. Others have 
made considerable gains, but those churches 
near the center of the city have either barely 
held their own or have lost because of the de- 
centralization of the population. The local 
Congregational Union has been successful in 
some measure in helping the weak churches. 

No changes have occurred among the minis- 
ters except the death of Rev. James L. Wil- 
lard, D. D., for thirty-eight years pastor at the 
suburb of Westville. This was a great loss to 
the community, for although not so strong as 
he was in former years his long, faithful min- 
istry and his modest, scholarly bearing en- 
deared him to a wide circle of friends who 
have felt the molding force of his presence 
among them. 

The Congregational Club held its mid winter 
meeting Feb. 12 at the Dwight Place Church. 
All its meetings now are “ ladies’ nights,” 
but this was especially so as the topic was 
Woman’s Work and the speakers appointed 
were all women. Although the club was dis- 
appointed in some who had been expected 
the meeting was a good one, with Miss Annie 
Reynolds of North Haven and Miss Blodgett — 
of Hope Mission, Boston, as speakers. 

Little has been heard of the local Law and 
Order League which was organized here early 
in the winter, but it now appears that the 
president, Dr. Smyth, and his helpers have 
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not been idle, for they are now coming forward 
to rebuke the courts for allowing the attorney 
to withdraw prosecution of half the cases 
which are brought before them. The league 
is demanding that the county commissioners 
revoke licenses when the law has been vio- 
lated and call the bonds on them according 
to law. The police commissioners especially 
are coming in for ashare of the attention of 
the league, and meanwhile gambling places 
are being prosecuted and other vicious and 
illicit proceedings are brought to light in 
great numbers and the league is found to be 
bristling with evidence to support all its alle- 
gations. The State league has compiled a 
code of the laws bearing on these subjects 
which will be a great convenietce to all citi- 
zens who are interesting themselves in this 
work. Ww. J. M. 


FIGHTING INTRENCHED EVIL AT 
COLUMBUS. 

The Congregational Club of Central Ohio 
met in the First Church, Feb.12. The ques- 
tion for discussion was a ‘f burning’’ one in 
Obio at the present time, The American Sa- 
loon. Dr. C.S. Carr, a member of Dr. Glad- 
den’s church, analyzed the question from the 
standpoint of the Liquor League. His argu- 
ments were based on facts gathered from mem- 
bers of the league and from their constitution, 
The league is thoroughly organized and deter- 
mined to defend ‘‘ personal freedom ”’ from the 
‘fonset of temperance fanatics.’”’ Under our 
present form of federal government in Colum- 
bus great progress has been made by the law- 
abiding people. The Sunday closing laws are 
enforced and we no longer bear the unenvi- 
able reputation of being ‘‘ the widest open city 
in America.”’?’ Gamblers have been driven 
from the city and now “ operate” in the sub- 
urbs. Forty-eight places have been closed. 
Rey. H. H. Russell, the superintendent of Ohio 
Anti-Saloon League, gave a hopeful account of 
his work in the various counties. <A bill is 
now before the Legislature which provides for 
“local option for every county, city, ward of 
a city, incorporated village and township.”’ 
Every effort will be brought to bear on the 
Legislature to pass this bill. 

Dr. Rainsford’s plan was considered in a 
discriminating paper by Rev. Alexander 
Milne. Mr. Milne’s criticisms were all in ex- 
cellent spirit, but the club seemed to think 
that to attempt to ‘elevate’ the saloon by 
allying it in any way with the work of the 
church was a mistake. 

Within a few days we have had an alarming 
revelation of the silent grip which the Liquor 
League has on our legislators. Under its per- 
sistent lobbying an infamous attempt was 
made, and it was nearly successful, to repeal 
the law which forbids the sale of liquor in 
brothels. At first the motion received forty- 
six votes, and on reconsideration received fifty- 
two votes, lacking only three of passing the 
House. This action has had the effect of con- 
solidating the temperance members, and with 
the exception of a few ‘rule or ruin”’ Pro- 
hibitionists the whole State is united as never 
before. 

The First Church continues to prosper under 

the leadership of Dr. Gladden. A new plan 
for the collection of church benevolences, 
worthy of wider application, has been adopted. 
A house to house canvass is to be made by the 
Wwoman’s missionary society. One Wednes- 
day evening of every month is to be devoted 
to the study of some phase of missionary work. 
These meetings are under the charge of the 
woman’s society. Besides interesting the 
members more generally, it is believed that 
the benevolent work of the church will be en- 
larged. 
The other churches have all had a prosper- 
ous year. St. Clair Avenue Church, the 
youngest of the eight sisters, is gaining a firm 
foothold under the faithful ministrations of 
Rev. D. F. Harris. The Sunday school num- 
bers about 200. A series of Lenten meetings 
will be held in all the churches two weeks 
before Easter. 
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Among those present at the club meeting 
were Rey. Messrs. 8S. P. Dunlap and Ralph 
Albertson of Springfield. Mr. Albertson’s 
institutional work at Lagonda Avenue is 
greatly embarrassed at present by the ‘ hard 
times.”’ It isin a community composed alto- 
gether of working men, and because of this, if 
for no other reason, deserves to succeed. Ed- 
ucational classes have been formed, which are 
well attended by those out of employment. 
The aggregate attendance in all branches 
during January was 5,547. Unless outside 
help is received it is feared that this important 
work willhavetobeabandoned. Eastwoop. 


AROUND THE CIRCLE IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

Reports from this city concerning our 
churches are both interesting and encourag- 
ing. There are fivein all. Each has its spe- 
cial field, its separate work and is admirably 
located with reference to the demands of the 
field it seeks to cultivate. Grand Avenue 
Church, Dr. G. H. Ide, pastor, in numbers and 
wealth leads all the others and is one of the 
strongest churches of our order in the State. 
It stands for the gospel pure and simple, yet 
applies it practically in every good work 
which a large and aggressively minded body 
of Christians desire to undertake. Plymouth 
Church, Dr. Judson Titsworth, pastor, known 
throughout the State and the country for the 
new measures and spirit it has introduced 
into its service, is prospering greatly. Its 
edifice is far from churchly in its appearance, 
but those who are connected with it show by 
their deeds that their spirit is the spirit of 
Christ. Every inch of space in the building 
is put to use. Boys and girls during the week 
are here taught what they most need to know. 
There are some twenty-five clubs connected 
with the church, each with its leader and 
each one under the supervision of the pastor 
or his assistant. While there is no failure 
to preach the gospel on Sunday, special em- 
phasis has been put on the institutional side 
of church activity. In this departure from 
the methods which the church formerly pur- 
sued there has been a gratifying success. 

The Hanover Street Church, Rev. Theodore 
Clifton, pastor, is fortunate, not only in its 
situation among the industrial classes of the 
city, but in the possession of a new and con- 
venient house of worship, and in the hearty 
sympathy of those whom the church is seek- 
ing to win, Here a working men’s organiza- 
tion has been found very helpful. Mr. Clifton 
has also discussed, Sunday evenings, various 
topics relating to the social conditions of the 
present time. Mr. Stead recently made one 
of his characteristic addresses to the people of 
Milwaukee from this pulpit. Pilgrim Church, 
in the extreme western section of the city, 
beyond Grand Avenue Church and an out- 
growth-of it, has a fine, though limited, field 
and much wealth. Its Sunday school is large 
and flourishing, and its Boys’ Brigade is one 
of the best in the State. Lee Street Church, 
on the North Side, organized as a mission 
among a population in which the German ele- 
ment is prominent, has had a rapid growth 
and occupies an important position. For 
more than fifty years Congregationalism has 
been known in Milwaukee. If its growth has 
been less rapid than that of some other de-: 
nominations, it has held its own in point of 
influence, in its broad sympathies and in the 
aggressiveness of its spirit. : w. 


FROM THE GATE CITY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 

That hard times in business do not prevent 
good times in Christian work is shown by the 
condition and outlook of Congregationalism 
in Kansas City, Mo. Less than five yearsagoa 


- financial cyclone struck this city, land values 


dropped like a barometer before a typhoon, 
wildcat business enterprises vanished, build- 
ing stopped and within twelve months over 
20,000 inhabitants removed from the city. Just 
as confidence was being restored a year ago, 


.on a general movement. 
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the general financial depression came on, and 
for a time threatened severer disaster, but the 
strain has been met more successfully than 
was deemed possible, and the courage of this 
city is strong for the future, its bank clear- 
ings already showing marked improvement. 
Inevitably the church work suffered with 
other enterprises, and the extension of our 
work, which was making headway in the 
hands of the Congregational City Union, was 
immediately checked. For two or three years 
past the sole work of this organization has 
been the heroic efforts of a few men in the 
First Church to keep up the heavy interest on 
mortgaged property, and not long ago our 
most important and promising enterprise was 
thus barely saved to the work. In this condi- 
tion of things the fellowship of the churches 
naturally suffered; each was so burdened that 
it lost consciousness of the common needs. 
At the recent annual meeting of the union, 
however, a more cheerful spirit prevailed. It 
was found that more money ($2,500) had-been 
raised than in any previous year; arrange- 
ments have been perfected whereby the inter- 
est bearing debt will be reduced several thou- 
sand dollars and the rate of interest on the 
remainder decreased; some generous offers of 
individual gifts have been made, conditioned 
A mass meeting o! 
the six churches was held Feb. 7, at which the 
statistics for the past year were presented and 
found uniformly encouraging, and a strong 
spirit manifested to distribute the financial 
burden more equably, and raise enough for a 
vigorous forward movement among our most 
needy and promising enterprises. 

The First Church, under the courageous 
leadership of Dr. Henry Hopkins, is clinging 
to its down-town location despite the fact 
that the street grading now in progress will 
leave its portals fifteen feet and more above 
the sidewalk, with no room for gradual ap- 
proach. Under the active labors of the as- 
sistant pastor, Mr. J. H. Denison, of last year’s 
middle class at Andover, the afternoon Sun- 
day school has grown from about 200 to 450, 
and the industrial school and Boys’ Club are 
prospering. 

Clyde Church reluctantly released its first 
and only pastor, Rev. J. H. Williams, last 
summer, but promptly called and installed 
his successor, Rey. J. L. Sewall. This church 
is aremarkable illustration of the wisdom of 
committing a new enterprise to skilled hands, 
for the present body of homogeneous and well- 
trained Christians, with the oldest Christian 
Endeavor Society west of the Mississippi, 
bears the stamp of the character and patient 
toil of the successful Massachusetts pastor, 
who left a vigorous Eastern church ten years 
ago and came to Clyde when its membership 
numbered only nine. Ifs Sunday Evening 
Service Club, organized last November, has 
proved a success, increasing the average even- 
ing congregation at least fourfold, and thus 
far holding it without diminution, while a 
growing religious interest is appearing at the 
after meetings. Forty accessions marked the 
regular communion service in January and 
a special service on the first Sunday evening 
in February, which was impressive. 

The Olivet Church, under the leadership of 
“Bob” Layfield, the converted newsboy, is a 
center of strong evangelistic influence. Al- 
though still worshiping in a basement tempo- 
rarily roofed over, it sustains each Sunday 
three mission schools and two hospital sery- 
ices, its latest effort being in one of the neg- 
lected portions of the down-town district, 
where the Endeavor Societies are just start- 
ing a soup house in connection with evan- 
gelistic services. 

The Fourth Church, for three years without 
any. pastor, has lived through the devotion cf 
one consecrated Christian woman and her 
helpers in the Sunday school and Endeavor 
Societies; at present it is receiving some pas- 
toral help on Sundays and during the week 
from Rev. William Sewall, and is hoping for 
steady progress to enlarged usefulness. The 
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Southwest Tabernacle, under the vigorous 
leadership of Rev. C. L. Kloss, is doing a 
grand work, but is too seriously handicapped 
by lack of funds to attempt the institutional 
features for which it was planted. It is grow- 
ing rapidly without them, but thereis astrong 
hope that its resources may be enlarged dur- 
ing the coming months. 

Plymouth Church, in the southern corner of 
our city, is in the midst of the synagogues 
of Satan, close to the Kansas line, across 
which lotteries and other gambling dens and 
dives are in full blast, uninterrupted thus far 
by State or local authorities in spite of the 
vigorous campaign of Rey. J. G. Dougherty of 
the First Churchin Kansas City, Kan. Under 
the leadership of Rev. H. A. Merrill, a gra- 
cious revival has just blessed Plymouth 
Church, resulting in thirty additions, most of 
them over twenty-five years of age, heads of 
families and owning their homes near by. 
Now worshiping in a hall, they hope for a 
building before many years. 

The Ministers’ Meeting has been revived, 
convening alternate Mondays with Dr. Hop- 
kins. Rev. ‘ike L. Sutherland, the representa- 
tive of the C.S.S. and P.S., is entering upon 
his work with eae and wise methods, 
commending himself and his cause to all who 
meet him. J. L. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


It will not be easy to find any local conference 
whose record of benevolence can match that of Suf- 
folk West, whose twenty-four churches, last year, 
gave to various claimants on their generosity $125,- 
179, while home expenses amounted to $175,003. 
Adding these sums together the average contribu- 
tion from each of the 8,201 members is $36.60. This 
conference includes Old South and Central Churches 
in Boston, the Harvard, Brookline, and the Eliot, 
Newton. 


Rey. Lawrence Phelps of the First Church, Chel- 
sea, for the third*time has prepared a pamphlet for 
the Lenten season, containing a pastoral letter, 
daily readings, several appropriate poems and lists 
of the subjects for all services during Lent. 


The Brighton Congregational Club observed. its 
ladies’ night by a dinner at the Tremont House, Bos- 
ton. Rev. A. A. Berle spoke on Public Spirit and 
the Church, G. P. Morris of the Congregationalist 
on the Municipal Reform Convention in Philadel- 
phia and A. D. Chandler on the Possibilities of 
Greater Boston. 

Massachusetts. 

There has been no such awakening in Newbury- 
port for many years as this winter. Last year the 
Y.M.C. A. invited a dozen business men, organized 
into what they call the Trinity Praying Band, to 
hold meetings for men in the Y. M.C. 4, Building 
and in one of the churches in the evening. They 
helped many, and this year, on vote of the pastors, 
they were asked to do the same work. Secretary 
Goodwin and others worked hard to prepare for 
their coming, and the five Sundays were made mem- 
orable. Almost all the churches held extra services 
from the Week of Prayer onward, and now each 
church finds from twenty-five to seventy-five young 
Christians to be cared for and brought into the 
church. The total number under pastoral care now 
must be fully 300, a large proportion being men. 
One pastor is burdened with the thought of leader- 
ership for nearly eighty, over half of them being 
men and boys. Another reports his morning audi- 
ences to be half made up of men. Some of these 
earnest business men, who work for their expenses 
when together, have stayed in town to aid the 
churches through the week, and have helped in 
singing and leadership of meetings. 


The Congregational Club of Fall River held its 
eighth regular and annual meeting, Feb. 13, in the 
new chapel of the Central Church. Rey. P. W. 
Lyman was chosen president. for the ensuing year. 
Rey. G. K. W. Scott gave an address on Municipal 
Government. The present membership is 116. 


Rey. Albert Bryant, recently dismissed from the * 


Belmont Church, Worcester, has been a resident in 
the city for ten years, during seven of which he was 
superintendent of the City Missionary Society. He 
began ministerial work. as missionary under the 
American Board in Turkey, and when obliged to re- 
turn to this country he held commission of the Home 
Missionary Society in Dakota. The record of his va- 
ried labors is unique, with regular pastorates in addi- 
tion. Inthe crowd of practical duties he has kept 
up an exceptionally thorough acquaintance with the 
methods and results of higher criticism. 
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Only two pastorates in the State exceed in length 
that of Rey. A. H. Coolidge, which is to close April 
21, the thirty-seventh anniversary of his installation 
at Leicester. More than an entire generation has 
rejoiced in his wise guidance and genuine friendli- 
ness. His interest and work among the young peo- 
ple connected with the academy in Leicester have 
made him the spiritual father and helper of hun- 
dreds. In the public life of the community and 
region round about his character and influence have 
been prominent. Fortunately, his health and vigor 
promise years yet to come of fruitful labor. 


The fifth series of Lenten services at Monson, 
Rey. Ff. S. Hatch, pastor, is devoted especially to 
the consideration of Christ’s sacrificial work as 
related to modern society. The Sunday evening 
subjects are The Great Revolution, Our Present 
Condition, Some Remedies Proposed, The Christian 
Acquiring Property, The Christian Using Property 
and The Coming Kingdom. On Thursday evenings 
the Work of Christ for the Individual is presented 
by different ministers. 


The newest church edifice and one of the most at- 
tractive in Berkshire County is the one dedicated in 
Housatonic Feb. 14, in the presence of an audience 
that filled the house. The pastor, Rey. A. J. Bene- 
dict, led the congregation in an appropriate service 
of dedication. An interesting historical address 
was given by Mr. Bartlett of Lee, who has been fa- 
miliar with the life of the church from its begin- 
ning in 1840. A sermon was preached by Rev. W.V. 
W. Davis, D.D., and addresses of congratulation 
were spoken by pastors of other denominations in 
the village and of all the neighboring churches. The 
church has good reason to look forward hopefully. 
It has had the largest proportionate growth of any 
church in Southern Berkshire for the past twenty 
years. While many churches have barely held their 
own or have declined in membership, it has doubled 
in numbers and increased in vitality. Its new house 
is well equipped and is amply provided with accom- 
modations for further growth. 


Maine. 


The Portland Congregational Club met Feb. 12. 
In response to the request of the executive com- 


mittee Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D., recently elected- 


president of the club, gave an inaugural address on 
A Congregational Club: What It Can Do and What 
It Ought to Do. Such a club should, he thought, 
have a practical mission, as, €.g., the oversight and 


. development of Congregational interests in its im- 


mediate locality, and not exist merely for social 
fellowship and banqueting. Other addresses were 
made by Drs. J. G. Merrill and W. H. Fenn, Rev. 
Messrs. E. P. Wilson and D. M. Pratt. 


The debt of several years upon the building at 
North Anson has recently been met largely through 
the continued efforts and generosity of Rey. John 
Dinsmore, a native of the town. His grandparents 
were the pioneer settlers and Christians of the town 
and this building is to be dedicated asthe Dinsmore 
Memorial Church, The church has been used for 
some time but has not been dedicated on account of 
the debt. 


A new work has recently been started at South 
Portland, a thriving village of Cape Elizabeth, op- 
posite Portland. Rey. G.C. Wilson, State mission- 
ary, preached there Feb. 11, and a Sunday school of 
over fifty members was organized. After a deepen- 
ing interest in the churches and numerous conver- 
sions, an invitation was extended to Major Whittle 
to conduct revival services in Waterville, and he be- 
gan aunion work Feb. 7. Rev. G. Y. Washburn of 
the Congregational church finds much to encourage 
him as he enters upon his field. 


The pastor at East Brownfield being unable to 
preach two Sundays, the Christian Endeavor Society 
conducted the service each day to the great accept- 
ance of the people-——The church in Westbrook will 
build a vestry. 


The people of Kittery have felt the influence of 
the religious movement in Portsmouth, and many 
are led to begin a Christian life. 

New Hampshire. 

Rey. C. L. Jackson finished his evangelistic work 
in Portsmouth, Feb. 11. At the last union meeting, 
held in the North Church, nearly as many were 
turned away as were present, and the house was 
filled. About 500 conversions are reported. 


During the past year the church of Goffstown, 
Rey. H. H. Wentworth, pastor, has received nine- 
teen members, fourteen by confession. The benevo- 
lent offerings from all sources connected with the 
church were $3,150. From the estate of the Jate 
Deacon Joseph Hadley the church received $500 to 
be added to its invested fund. 


Khode Island. : 
The Order of the Knights of King Arthur, whose 


plans were first outlined in the Congregationalist, 
held its first national anniversary at the place of its 
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institution, the Riverside Church, East Providence, 
Feb. 10 and 11. At the business session these offi- 
cers were elected: King Arthur, Rey. J. J. Woolley, 
D.D.; Mage Merlin, Rev. W. B. Forbush; chancel- 
lors, Rey. H.S. Bliss, Erving Y. Woolley, Esq., Mr. 
John A. Stringer. The invitation of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, to hold the conclave of 1895 with 
its castle was accepted. The paper What Cheer 
was adopted as the organ of the order and vigorous 
plans were laid for extension. The order offers. 
seals and diplomas to its members this year for 
athletic and intellectual achievement. At the even 

ing session reports were given from all the local 
castles, and addresses were made by the national 
officers. On Sunday a sermon was preached to the 
order by the Merlin upon its motto, ‘My sword 
shall be bathed in heaven.” 


The meeting of the Congregational Club in Provi- 
dence, Feb. 12, was largely attended. One of the 
most enjoyable and profitable addresses ever deliv— 
ered before the clu) was that of Dr. Wright of 
Cambridge, Mass., on The Treasures Hidden in 
Palestine. 


Rey. E. C. Moore, Ph.D., of the Central Church, 
Providence, left Feb. 13 for Oxford, Eng., to deliver 
a course of lectures on pastoral theology and hom- 
iletics at Mansfield College. He will return early in 
April.—Rey.J.G. Larry of the /ndependent Citi- 
zen, and pastor of the Richmond Street Free 
Church, has been seriously ill for the last ten days, 
but is now slowly convalescing. 


By the recent death of Mrs. McCrum, widow of 
Deacon Hugh McCrum of the Pawtucket church, 
his entire property—the approximate value of which 
is over $20,000—reverts to the A. B. C. F. M. and the 
C. H.M.S., two-thirds to the former and one-third 
to the latter, 

Connecticut. 

Andrew L. Christianson, who preaches for the 
Danish church in Hartford, was approved to preach 
by the Hartford Union Association, Feb. 13. 


The South Church in Bridgeport has sustained 
great loss in the death of two of its members, 
Mr. Edmund S. Hawley and Deacon M. Neville. 
Rey. T. M. Miles, pastor at Bristol, is preaching a 
series of discourses on Great Men of the Reforma- 
tion. 


Rey. C. M. Meade, D.D., was inaugurated Riley 
professor of theology in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Feb. 14. An address was delivered by 
Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., president of the board of 
trustees. The subject of Professor Meade’s inaugu- 
ral was The Decline of Interest in Dogmatic Theol- 


ogy. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


Dr. A, H. Bradford’s Lenten readings at Montclair 
are this year adapted from Dr. G. A. Gordon’s Wit- 
ness to Immortality, and are held on seven succes- 
sive Wednesday mornings. 


The church at Paterson, Rev. D. P. Hatch, pastor, 
remembered Jast year each of the six societies, and 
its gifts to all causes aggregated $747, while current 
expenses amounted to $3,315. An efficient agency is 
the Woman’s Association for Christian Work, which 
unifies and superintends various forms of practical 


service. 
THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


Rey. S. P. Dunlap of the First Church, Spring- 
field, is preaching a series of Sunday morning ser- 
mons on the History and Meaning of Saertfices. 
The evening meetings, held under the auspices of 
the young men’s clubs, continue to be well attended. 


The recent work of General Missionary Plass has 
been chiefly evangelistic and among churches aided 
by the State H. M.S. His experience asa success- 
ful pastor enables him to co-operate helpfully with 
pastors, and they and the churches are greatly 
strengthened by the special services. At Chilli- 
cothe twenty-three new members have been re- 
ceived, seventeen of them heads of families. May 
flower Church, Mansfield, receives thirty additions, 
and bas organized a chapter of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Phillip. North Ridgeville has received 
fifteen, a Boys’ Brigade has been organized and the 
young people take. new interest in the church 
prayer meeting. Weymouth has started ,a church 
prayer meeting, received twelve new members and 
organized an Endeavor Society with twenty-two 
active members and ten associate. Mr. Plass will 
devote his time for the next five months chiefly to 
the work of the C.S.S.and P. §., by which, under 
the joint agreement, one-half of his timeis directed. 


Rey. E. R. Latham is greatly encouraged at Fair- 
port. Ten new members were received Feb. 11, 
making the total membership fifty-seven, just three - 
times what it was eleven months’ ago.—Rey. 8S. L. 
Smith of the Harmar Church Marietta, has recently 
held evangelistic meetings, resulting in some thirty 
conversions. 
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Rey. J. A. Thome closed his ‘pastorate at Lake- 
view Assembly of Euclid Avenue Church, Cleve- 
land, Feb. 11, with a communion service at which 
sixteen new members were received, and an evening 
service with farewell addresses by the retiring pas- 
tor and Rey. H. M. Ladd, D.D. 


The congregations at Unionville and North Mad- 
ison have more than doubled during the last ten 
months, under the care of W. H. Morton of Oberlin 
Seminary. 


The soloists and choir of Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
land, gave Sullivan’s oratorio, The Prodigal Son, at 
the evening service, Feb. 11. Many were turned 
away for lack of room. The entire service, with a 
sermon by Rey. C. §. Mills, was of an impressive 
character. 


Recent special meetings in Belpre, led by the pas- 
tor, Rey. A. J. Williamson, resulted in seventeen 
additions, all but two of them young men. Seven- 
teen younger people have been organized into a 
Junior Endeavor Society, with the special aim of 
training for church membership. Two meetings 
were held daily for three weeks, one at 10 A.M., and 
there were special services for school children. 


The revival which so often accompanies hard 
times seems in not a few Western churches to have 
awakened the people to the fact that the Lord’s 
house lieth waste. In Central North Conference 
seven churches report considerable amounts spent 
for repairs. In Marietta Conference the First and 
Harmar Churches of Marietta have spent, respect- 
ively, nearly $3,000 and $2,000 in repairs on church 
and parsonage, and the smaller churches—Marietta 
Second, Stanleyville and Belpre—report substantial 
improvements. 


The churches in Marietta Conference have en- 
joyed a year of spiritual blessing. There have been 
ninety-four additions on confession and thirty-six 
by letter. Two of the five pastors in this small 
conference supply three churches each. Coolville, 
Ireland and Centennial are supplied by Rev. F. S. 
Perry, a student of Marietta College, who joins the 
conference from a Nebraska Association. 


Rey. A. T. Reed, State evangelist, with his helper 
in the service of song, Mr. Chafer, has spent a little 
over two weeks with the Columbia Church, Cincin- 
nati, Rey. F. J. Van Horn, pastor, in the extreme 
east end of the city, with good results. The evangel- 
ists have since gone to Storrs Church, in the ex- 
treme west end of the city, where the good work is 
going forward with equally gratifying results. 


Rey. W. H. Warren has resigned the pastorate of 
Central Church, Cincinnati, where, for the last 
seven years, he has labored faithfully and untiringly 
in the heart of the down-town portion of the city, to 
accept. the position of home missionary superin- 
tendent of Michigan. Without underestimating 
Mr. Warren’s pastoral gifts, his fitness for the im- 
portant post he is to assume will be at once recog 
nized, 

Illinois. 

The meetings in Elmwood, Rey. E. S, Pressey, 
pastor, under the direction of Rey. J.D. McCord, 
evangelist of the State H. M.S., have been full of 
power. The visible results thus far consist of the 
conversion of over 100 persons. 


The church in Chandlerville, Rev. C. K. Westfall, 
pastor, has just received to fellowship 25 persons, 
the first fruits of a series of meetings which he has 
been holding unaided, and which are still in prog- 
ress. 


Evangelist Chandler is aiding the church in Lee 
Center in special meetings, in which there is good 
interest. Miss Chandler is working with her father 
as gospel singer. 

The present pastor of the church in Stark, Rev. 
T. W. Minnis, began work last November, and since 
that time the church has received twelve, seven by 
confession, The Y. P. S.C. E. has grown 125 per 
eent. The Sunday school has increased seventy-five 
percent. The prayer meeting, with a song service 
of twenty minutes, has doubled the former attend- 
ance. A pastoral committee has sought out un- 
faithful members, and five have been reclaimed. A 
children’s preparatory class for church membership 
is conducted every Saturday. 
‘ Indiana. 
Rey. G. D. Black, who goes to the Park Avenue 


Church, Minneapolis, was formerly pas.or of the 


Christian Temple at Marion, and has preached occa- 
sionally in the Congregational church, Indianapolis. 
The Christian Temple brethren recently opened 
their beautiful church for a Congregational mis- 
sionary convention, uniting with the Congrega- 


- tional church of Marion in the service. 


The People’s Church, Indianapolis, is enjoying in- 
creasing prosperity. During the year the morning 


_ congregations have more than doubled, and the 


eveningyeongregation has increased fourfold, and 


-now taxes the capacity of the audience-room. The 
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vestry has recently been refurnished throughout. 
The church has received forty new members since 
April. 

The church at Whiting is prosecuting an impor- 
tant work under Rey. L. A. Townsend. At the ex- 
piration of his first year, Feb.1, he accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the church to continue as 
pastor for two more years, under the conditions 
that a new church building be erected this year and 
that the church assume self-support Feb. 1, 1895. 
The original chapel, which was poorly located, has 
been sold; $1,200 have already been pledged for the 
new edifice. The Week of Prayer was observed 
with a marked growth of spirituality, and eleven 
members were added to the church. The Sunday 
school attendance is now about 100. 

Michigan. 

The church in Howard City, under the pastorate 
of Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, is making a brave effort 
to finish its beautiful building. The church, which 
is now worshiping in a hall, is planted in a prosper- 
ous railroad town not over-churched, and has a 
membership of sixty, but a threatened debt of $2,500 
on its uncompleted house is disheartening. 


The church in Union City is one of the oldest tu 
the State, having been organized fifty-six years ago. 
Its members cannot be accused of taking any small 
and exclusive view of the utility of the services of 
their female members. Women fill the positions of 
clerk, treasurer, two deacons, two trustees, two mem- 
bers of prudential committee, member of nominat- 
ing committee, treasurer of home missionary com- 
mittee, treasurer of foreign missionary committee 
and Sunday school superintendent. The women have 
just resolved to light the church with electricity and 
to bear the expense for the coming year. 


Revival meetings haye been held for three weeks 
in Bay City, under the charge of Evangelist L. W. 
Munhball, and nearly 2,000 have professed conversion. 
There was no building in the city large enough to 
hold the throngs that wished to attend the meetings. 
All classes have been reached. The ingathering is 
now going on and the Congregational church has 
already doubled its membership. As yet but two 
under twenty years have united with it and the male 
membership has increased threefold. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Creston church, Rey. A.J. Van Wagner, pas- 
tor, now in the twenty-first year of its existence, has 
a membership of 363, the net gain for the past year 
being fifty-one. The expenditures for 1893 were 
$2,308. 

The little church at Niles, organized only a few 
months ago, dedicated, Feb. 11, a house of worship, 
costing about $1,600, $326 being raised at the servy- 
ices. Secretary Douglass preached the sermon and 
offered the dedicatory prayer. This church is united 
with Orchard under the care of Rey. Palmer Litts. 
Special meetings are now in progress, conducted by 
the pastor. Mr. Litts recently concluded a series of 
meetings’ at Stillwater, one df his appointments, the 
result being a full score of conversions. It is proba- 
ble that a church will be organized. 


ad 


At the close of special meetings, conducted by 
Evangelist C. W. Merrill, at Onawa, Rev. J. B. Ad- 


kins, pastor, eighteen united with the church on | 


confession.—Six persons united on confession 

with the Keck church at the close of meetings con- 

ducted by the pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson. 
Minnesota. 

Revivals of considerable power are being enjoyed 
‘by three churches near the Dakota frontier—Madi- 
son, Dawson and Marietta. They are the only Eng- 
lish-speaking churches in their communities, the 
Scandinavian population predominating. Nearly 150 
have expressed the purpose of leading a Christian 
life. Evangelist C. B. Fellows has assisted the 
pastors. 


The church at New Ulm, the only English-speak- 
ing church in the city, has slowly affected the life 
of the community. English is now spoken on the 
streets where German was formerly heard; the Sun- 
day has been better observed. At last there has 
been a revival, which has brought large numbers to 
Christ. The membership of the church has been 
increased from thirty-four to eighty-three, and there 
is a new atmosphere in this town where once the 
Saviour was burned in eftigy. Evangelist D. M. 
Hartsough assisted the pastor, Rey. J. P. Campbell. 


Open Door Church, Minneapolis, narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire. The loss upon the furnishings 
is a burden to the church, which has come to self- 
support after heroic sacrifices. : ‘ 

South Dakota. 

The church at Pierre has been enjoying a series of 

meetings, with a good number of conversions. The 


pastor, Rev. C. F. Reed, has been assisted by Rev. 
Philo Hitchcock of Highmore. 
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Miss E. K. Henry has just closed a series of mee:- 
ings with the Hetland church and is now at Henry 
laboring with Rey. R. C. Walton.—Rey. Micajah 
Doty, pastor at Glen View, reports good results from 
meetings recently held. 


Huron is rejoicing in the union meetings held in 
the Opera House by Evangelist Rev. H. W. Brown 
and Mr. Wellicome, singer. A wonderful work is 
reported at Aberdeen, where they recently were.— 
The church at Alcester, Rev. W.S. Washburne, pas- 
tor, is now self-supporting. 


Lesterville is at present without a pastor, but the 
work is kept up by efficient laymen and the occa- 
sional assistance of students of Yankton College. 
Mr. Harvey Lyman has preached every other Sun- 
day for the past few months. Special meetings are 
now in progress. . 

Utah. 

The church in Provo followed the Week of Prayer 
with three weeks of special meetings, Rev. J. D. 
Nutting and Rev. D. W. Bartlett of Salt Lake City 
assisting. There were conversions and many others 
were interested. These services were well attended 
by the Mormon students of the Brigham Young 
Academy. The stereopticon was used with good re- 
sults. A boys’ brigade has just been organized by 
the pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose. There has been a 
general quickening in Utah. 


PACIFICO COAST. 
California. 
The church at San Rafael is supporting two Sal- 


vation Army missionaries, one in Africa, the other 
in India. 


The large and vigorous church at Santa Cruz, Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan, pastor, last year had twenty-eight ad- 
ditions, while its home expenses were $3,373 and 
its benevolences $1,414. In connection with other 
churches revival services bave been’ in progiess, 
Christians being greatly quickened. Street mect- 
ings have been held, and on the last Sunday evening 
of January a mass meeting filling the church capa- 
ble of seating 1,000 was held. 


Within the bounds of the Southern Assoc‘a- 
tion, including seven counties, there are sixty-niue 
ehurches, having over 5,000 members, 4,451 of whom 
are resident. Additions to the churches during 
the last year have been 214 on confession, 497 by 
letter. 


At Olivet Church, San Francisco, promotions from 
the primary department are made especially impres- 
sive by a service emphasizing the transfer. In thus 
bringing two classes of boys and two of girls into 
the main school the pastor, Rev. H. H. Cole, held 4 
children’s service. Helpful meetings have bee. 
held by Evangelist F. L. Smith in the First Chureh, 
—The Fourth Church has just closed its year free 
from debt. Thirty-two have been added.—This 
closes five years of continuous labor on the part of 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff. In that time 118 have been added. 


Washington. 


Good results have already appeared from the rec- 
ommendation of the State Sunday school comm1tt¢e 
to set apart Jan. 14 for special work in winning the 
children to Christ. Among other means widely used 
was the distribution of cards with three simple ques- 
tions for the children to answer concerning their 
experience and purpose to serve God. Large nut- 
bers in many schools answered these questions Fo as 
to show a thoughtful spirit of consecration to lim. 
The awakening in many of the churches and sehools 
this winter seems greater than ever known. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 


Oalls. 

BURNHAM, Miehael, First Ch., Springfield, Mass., to 
Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo. “ : 

COPPING, Bernard, Groveland, Mass., to Acton. 

CROSBY, John F., East Barrington, N. H.,to West Med- 
way, Mass. Accepts. 

DAVIS, Henry, New Haven, Ct., to Derby. 

DICKER, Frank H. (Pres.), Manalapan, N.J., to North 
Ch., Providence, R. I. ' 

DERR, A. C., Thompsonville, Mich., to St. Mary’s 0. 
Accepts. 3 

EAMES, Charles O., Hartford Seminary, to Cummirg- 
ton, Mass. 


_ GILT, Henry F., accepts call to Eqvene, Ore. 


GRISWOLD, A. L., accepts call to Fisher, Grandville 
and Byron, Mich, 

HYDE, Albert M., Oberlin Seminary, to Greenville 
Mich. Accepts. 

KAYE, James R., Fox Lake, Wis., to Edgerton. Ac- 


cepts. 

MONROE, Alexander, Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, Ill, to 
Hastings, Neb. 

MORTON, W. Henry, Oberlin Seminary, to Unionville 
and North Madison, O., where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. : 

MUDIB, Howard, Loquel, Cal., to Mantorville, Minn. 
Accepts. 

ea ee Robert, Cincinnati, O., to Birmingham Ch., 
‘Toledo, 

SHULL, Gilbert L., Eagle Grove, Io., to Baxter. 

SMITH, Richard, Hammond, Ind., to Porter and Lake 
Station. Accepts. 

SWIM, John Q., Hutchinson, Kan., to Douglass. Ac- 


cepts. 

THRALL, J. Brainerd, to First Ch., Albany, N. Ve 

THURSTON, Oakley B., Whitehall, Mich., to Cedar 
Springs, E. Nelson and Sand Lake. Accepts. 

TODD, Quintus C., Britt, Io, to Mazeppa and Zum- 
brota Falls, Minn. Accepts. r 

WARREN, William H., Central Ch., Cincinnati, 0., to 
be superintendent of the Michigan H. M. 8. Accepts. 
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Ordinations and Installations. 
ANDERSON, Wilbert L., 7. Feb. 15, First Ch., Exeter, 
N. H. Sermon, Rey. Cyrus Richardson, D. D.; other 
parts, Rey. Edward Robie, D. D.,and President C. 8. 
Murkland, 5 ; 
FROST, Mrs. Amelia <A., 0. asso. p. Feb. 14, Littleton, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. L. B. Voorhees, A. H. Quint, D. D., Rich- 
ard Meredith and ©, C. Torrey. i - 
KORN, Paul, i. Feb. 4, German Ch.. Princeton, Wis. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. M. EB, Eversz, D. D., H. W. Carter 
and Mr. F. Selden, ; 
LEWIS, James M., KORE Feb. 18, People’s Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Sermon, Rey. W. C. Gordon; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. N. A. Hyde, D. D., F. E. Dewhurst, J. W. 
Wilson, G. E. Hilland E. D. Curtis. 
Resignations. 
BAKER, Ephraim H., Clay Center, Neb. 
BARTLETT, Samuel, Second Ch., Toledo, O. 
JOHNSON, Orrin H , Freeport, Mich. 
REITZEL, John R., Owosso, Mich. 
TRUEBLOOD, Jasper, Central and Beechwood, Ind. 
WEBSTER, George J., Ashland, Ore. 
Churehes Organized. 
BANGOR, Wn, Feb.7. Twenty-two members. 
DAVENPORT, Io., Bethlehem, Feb. 4. 
LEDYARD, Io., Feb. 4. Ten members. 
RICKREALL, Ore., Feb. 6. Twenty-six members. 


Miscellaneous. 


ANDERSON, James A., received $40 as a token of re- 
epee from his late charge,the West Ch., Portland, 


e. 

LESLIE, W. W.,and bride, on their arrival at West 
Williamsfield, O., were given a reception and pre- 
sented with two rocking-chairs and a table. 

LYMAN, Payson W., Fall River, Mass, has been ap- 
pointed trustee of the State Almshouse and State 
Farm. 

PHILLIPS, Miiton S., who has been in California some 
time for his health, has improved so much that he is 
acting as temporary supply at Highland. 

TAYLOR, John R., of the A. B. C. KF. M., who has been 
obliged by his wite’s health to return from China, is 
taking graduate studies at Chicago Seminary, and 
also giving addresses on missionary work near Chi- 


cago. 
VAN AUKEN, John C., has removed to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to reside. 


* ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Lodi, 6 7 Madison, 10 15 
Vakland, First, 4 12 Marietta, Cra) 

Pilgrim, 1 4 New Ulm, 43 43 
Rocklin, 7 9 North Branch, 4 4 
San Francisco, Beth- Ms Ortonville, 1 3 

any, Soa SS 

Plymouth, 4 MISSOURI. 

Tulare, 8 ll Hannibal, ren 

OUD UNO oe City, Clyde, ; a 
, 
Denver, Seconda, 38 3 St. Louis, First, 8 16 
Lafayette, 18 27 Tabernacle, 12 17 
CONNECTICUT. Union, or 063 
New Haven, College NEBRASE4. 

St., 1 7 Ashland, ll 14 

Dwight Place, 7 21 Curtis, 4 4 

Howard ave., 1 6 Geneva, 41, 48 

Humphrey st., 1b 16 oulo. 
Terryville, ‘  ' Cleveland, Swedish, 3 4 

ILLINOIS. Collinwood, =" 8) 
Bunker Hil}, 4 -4 Columbus, First, — 10 
Chandlerville, 25 25 Eastwood, oF ay 
Plymouth, 2525 Mayflower, = 8 
Ridgeland, 24 F payenouily cA 6 

E airport, 9 10 

NENG: Janesville, ll 19 
Hobart, 10 10 Madison, 1. 4 
Indianapolis, May- Troedrhiwdalar, — ll 
_flowe ti 5 Weymouth, — 12 
Washington, i — 4 OREGON, 4 

LONE Albany, ijk TH) 
Jsuffalo Center, «1 2 5 Condon, (Rossi | 
pee A rOrt German, 4 4 Gates, = 13 
Dewitt, D 6 Ree 2 
Dubuque, German, 4 4 ROADS) PND OEE 
Grant, z 5 Academy, — 8 
tuickory Grove, 6 6 Bowdle, Sian 
La Moiile, 4 7 Culvin, 8 8 
Ledyard, 10 10 Custer City, 15 15 
Milford, 15 15 De Smet, — 9 
Montour, 8 8 Mitchell, ee 
pede 1 4 Yankton, 7 18 
ilgrim 3 6 SHING T2 

Pleasant Hill, sail Cee eee 
Pringhar, 7 14 Ree OR: 9 ra 
dioux Se OMicr Ts Ti Bancones 5) 29 

KANSAS. Natchez, 9 9 
Athol, 13 13 Tekoa, Lge nts 
> ge City, 3.3 WISCONSIN. 

ER, 5 7 Blroy 42 42 
Ottawa, . 8 8 Genessee, 20 21 
St. Francis, ” 9 Hartland, 14 16 
Wheaton, 4 4 Liberty, 3° 3 

MAINE, Watertown, — 3 

daa 4 A 3 OTHER CHURCHES. 
strong, 3 Crossville, Tenn. — 6 
MICHIGAN. Downs, Okl., ; — 3 
Ann Arbor, 21 29 Forman, N. D., 1-3 
Cooper, 24 27 Ossipee, N. H., _ 5 IL 
Kast Paris, 3 3 Salamanca, N. Y., the 3) 
Ewen 4 5 Swanton, Vt., nile 3 Ul 

Grand Rapids, Smith Washington, D.C., 

Memorial, 6 6 Mt. Pleasaiit, 3 ll 
Tlopkins Station, 4 5 Churches with two or 
Linden, 0 43 less, 12 16 


Total: Conf.,791; Tot., 1,109. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 2,879; Tot., 5,418. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


In a New Jersey society the flower committee 
makes a practice of giving to each member of the 
society a package of seeds each year at the expense 
of the society, and by this means they are enabled 
to obtain a large supply of flowers for use in their 
work at slight expense. : 


Headquarters for registration and information, 
for the benefit of all Endeavorers attendiug the 
Midwinter Fair, have been opened by the Goiden 
Gate Union in the library of the Y. M.C. A. Build- 
ing, 233 Sutter Street, San Francisco. The corre- 
sponding secretary is Miss Rosa Lamont, 1729 San 
Carlos Avenue. 

The Tennessee Junior superintendent has pre- 


pared cards that are sent free to any Junior society 
in the State. Wjth each card are envelopes planned 
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to hold fifty cents, which the Juniors are expected 
to earn for missionary purposes. When the money 
has been paid in, the superintendent of the society 
signs the card and gives it as a certificate to the 
Junior; a report of the amount thus raised for 
missions is to be made to the State superintendent. 


With a view to making the best arrangements for 
the Kansas Convention in the spring, there has been 
sent out to the leading workers in the State a letter 
asking each one to offer suggestions as to the most 
convenient date for holding the convention, good 
topics for discussion, good speakers from Kansas 
or from other States, younger Endeavorers that 
would make good leaders of meetings, and any 
new ideas that would contribute to the success of 
the convention. 


THE NEW FORM OF ADMISSION.* 


At the National Council in Worcester in 
1889 a committee was appointed to prepare a 
new order of service for the reception of mem- 
bers into the church, to take the place, in so 
far as it commends itself to the churches, 
of that issued by the Creed Commission 
of 1883. This committee, representing vari- 
ous shades of opinion, was able to bring to 
the Minneapolis meeting of the council only a 
report of progress, but it now unanimously 
submits to the churches the following forms 
as the result of its long and arduous labors. 


Those who are to be received being arranged in 
convenient order for the service, with such an- 
nouncement and introduction as may be customary, 
the minister will say: 

Dearly beloved, called of God to be His children 
through Jesus Christ, we give hearty thanks to God, 
who, by His Spirit, has opened your 
eyes to see,and your hearts to re- 
ceive Jesus as Lord, and who has in- 
clined you to present yourselves at this time to 
make confession of Him. 

With us and with the church throughout the 
world you confess the common faith, saying: (The 
congregation joining.) 

1 believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His only 


Salutation. 


The Son, our Lord; who was conceived 
Confession of bythe Holy Ghost, born of the Vir- 
Christ. gin Mary; suffered under Pontius 


Pilate, -was . crucified, dead and 
buried; the third day He rose from 
the dead; He ascended into heaven 
may be used and sitteth at the right hand of God 
any brief the Father Almighty; from thence 
statement pre-He shall come to judge the quick 
ferred by andthe dead. I believe in the Holy 
the church. Ghost; the holy catholic Church, 
the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sin; the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 
Amen. 

Thus confessing with us and with all saints your 
Christian faith, before the Lord Jesus, and in the 
presence of His people, you devote yourselves to the 
love, obedience and service of Jesus Christ; to 
walk in all His ways now known, or hereafter to be 
made known to you, whatever it may cost you, ac- 
cording to your best endeavor, the Lord assisting 
you. 


In place of 
the Apostles’ 
Creed 


Response, J do. 


Then should baptism be administered to those 
who have not been baptized. [If desired, it may be 
prefaced by the following forms: 


I. 


The minister, addressing those baptized in child- 
hood, may say: You who are children of the cove- 
nant do accept for yourselves the seal of baptism 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, to which faith and love brought you 
in childhood. 


Response, J do. 


The minister, laying his hand upon the head of 
each of those baptized in childhood, may say: By 
thine own choice and upon confession of thine own 
faith, N——, thou art set apart to the service and 
glory of the same Lord to whom thou wast conse- 
crated in the baptism of childhood. Amen. 


Il. 


Addressing those who are to be baptized, the min 
ister may say: 

You who now enter into the everlasting covenant 
of grace do humbly yield yourselves to baptism, as 
the token of the new life wrought in you by the 
Holy Spirit, and as the sign of your purpose to be 
forever the Lord’s, 


Response, £ do 
As the minister goes tu the font he may say, or 


the choir may chant, ‘“‘ And Jesus came and said 
unto them,” etc. Matt. 28: 18, 19.] 


* This form of admission is issued by the Congre- 
gationalist as an eight-page leaflet, and will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, for three cents; twenty- 
five copies, ten cents; 100 copies, $2.00. Address The 
Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The baptism shall be with these words: I baptize 
thee, N——, into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Sj 

[Here, and wherever in this service Amen is used, 
it may, if desired, be said by the congregation.) _ 

Then should those who have letters from other 
churches come forward, as by previous arrangement, 
or rise. 

(The minister may greet these, saying: Beloved in 
the Lord, we bid you welcome who come to renew 
the vows before made when elsewhere you declared 
your faith in Christ. We greet you as kinsmen in 
Him, as fellow-laborers in His service and fellow- 
travelers to His promised rest.} : 

The minister, addressing all who are to enter into 
fellowship with the church, will say: 

Beloved in the Lord, you have all been baptized 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, have confessed the faith of Christ 

before witnesses and have given 

Covenant yourselves to God in an everlasting 

with covenant of grace. You do now cor- 

the church. dially unite yourselves with this 

church of Christ; to share with us 

in its worship and work; to walk with us in love 

and faithfulness, so long as your relation to us 
shall continue. 

{Here may be added such specific pledges as any 
church may desire.] 

Response, J do. 

The members of the church will rise and the min- 
ister will say [either alone or leading the church, as 
may be desired]: 

We, then, the members of this church, receive you 
into our communion and welcome you with joy to 
our fellowship. 

We promise to pray for you, to watch over you 

; and help you so long as you shall 

Covenant by continue with us. God grant, that 

the church. loving and being loved, serving and 

being served, blessing and being 
blessed, we may be prepared while we dwell together 
on earth for the perfect fellowship of the saints 
above. Amen. 

{Here the minister may give to each the hand of 
fellowship, with some appropriate passage of Scrip- 
ture, in this or like manner: 

In token of our welcome receive the hand of fel- 
lowship, and remember the word of Scripture which 
saith, ‘‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.’’} 

And the service shall be ended with one of these 
benedictions [except that where it is the usage may 
be sung by the church, still standing, after the 
benediction, the ancient doxology, ‘‘ Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; as it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen’’]: 

“The Lord bless you and keep you; the Lord 
make His face to shine upon you and be gracious 
unto you; the Lord lift up His countenance upon 

you and give you peace.’”?’ Amen. 
The “Now unto Him who is able to 
Benedictions. guard you from stumbling, and to 
set you before the presence of His 
glory Without blemish, in exceeding joy, to the only 
God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be 
glory, majesty, dominion, and power, before alltime, 

and now and evermore.’ Amen. 


The portions inclosed in brackets are intended to 
be omitted, either for the sake of brevity or of 
greater simplicity. For convenience the form is 
given as it will appear when shortened by these 
omissions. 

THE SHORTER FORM. 

Those who are to be received being arranged in 
the customary order for the service, the minister 
will say: ; 

Dearly beloved, called of God to be His children 
through Jesus Christ, we give hearty thanks to God, 
who by His spirit has opened your eyes to see and 
your hearts to receive Jesus as Lord, and who has. 
inclined you to present yourselves at this time to 
make confession of Him. With us and with the 
church throughout the world you confess the com- 
mon faith. é 

(Here may be read or recited the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Articles ot Faith of the local church or such 
other statement of doctrine as may be agreed upon). 

Thus confessing with us and with all saints your 
Christian faith, before the Lord Jesus and in the 
presence of His people, you devote yourselves to the 
love, obedience and service of Jesus Christ; to walk 
in all His ways now known or hereafter to be made 
known to you, whatever it may cost you, according 
to your best endeavor, the Lord assisting you. 

Response, J do. 

Then should baptism be administered, and any 
who have letters from other churches should come 
forward, or rise,as may be customary. The minis- 
ter, addressing all who are to enter the fellowship 
of the church, should say: J 

Beloved in the Lord, you have all been baptized 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; have confessed the faith of Christ 
before witnesses, and bave given yourselves to God 
in an everlasting covenant of grace. You do now 
cordially unite yourselves with this church of Christ ; 
to share with us in its worship and work; to walk 
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with usin love and faithfulness so long as your re- 
lation to us shall continue. 

Response, J do. 

We then, the members of this church (members 
rising), receive you into our communion and wel- 
come you with joy to our fellowship. We promise 
to pray for you, to watch over you and help you so 
long as you shall continue with us. God grant, that 
loving and being loved, serving and being served, 
blessing and being blessed, we may be prepared 
while we dwell together on earth for the perfect fel- 
lowship of the saints above. 

‘Now unto Him who is able to guard you from 
stumbling and to set you before the presence of His 
glory without blemish, in exceeding joy, to the only 
God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be 
glory, majesty, dominion, and power, before all ages, 
and now and forevermore.” Amen. 


Signed. GEORGE R. MERRILL, Minnesota. 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, Pennsylvania. 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, New York. 

JAMES W. COOPER, Connecticut. 

ADDISON P. FosTER, Massachusetts. 

GrORGE R. LEAVITT, Ohio. 

WILLIAM H. Davis, Michigan. 
Committee of the National Council. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


In the prelude to his last Monday’s lecture 
Mr. Joseph Cook commented first upon Mr. 
Stead’s social scheme of a civic church, as set 
forth last fall in the Review of Reviews. The 
name, civic church, is a misleading one, how- 
ever. In England, where several such organ- 
izations exist, they are termed civic centers or 
social questions unions. Mr. Cook objects to 
the scheme on the ground that the electorate 
is not sufficiently defined and the liquor traf- 
fic is not dealt with vigorously. Moreover, he 
thinks that while such activities may not in- 
jure the churches, if wisely conducted as a so- 
cial reform movement, they might conflict 
with the Y. M. C, Associations, C. E. Societies 
and College Settlements. Lack of unity in 
society, owing to various sects and denomina- 
tions, would doubtiess create an insuperable 
difficulty. There seems, however, to be a 
place for such a work of Christian sociology 
as Mr. Stead describes. 

The lecturer touched briefly upon the un- 
employed who have recently held mass meet- 
ings on Boston Common. Most of these men 
are foreigners who are imbued with socialistic 
ideas. A man has a right to petition the 
mayor to supply work but not to make unrea- 

sonable demands, such.as appeared on one 
' transparency. Foreigners are not naturalized 
until they have caught the spirit of self-help. 

The remedies proposed for the Louisiana 
Lottery, which was characterized by Mr. Cook 
as the devil fish of the Gulf, were: a new treaty 
with Honduras, a law governing interstate 
commerce which shall prevent express com- 
panies from handling lottery tickets, agita- 
tion in public meetings and, finally, a rectifi- 
cation of a few details of national law in order 
that the lottery shall not be conducted on 
shipboard. 

Dr. 8. F. Smith, the author of My Country 
°Tis of Thee, offered prayer. In the lecture 
proper, upon The Peerlessness of Christian 
Missions, the evils of ancient and modern 
heathen religions and their failure to satisfy 
the human heart were emphasized, and the 
origin, motives, methods and, above all, the 
triumphs of Christian missions were dwelt 
upon. : 


THEORY RUN MAD. 


The Yale Alumni Association of Boston and 
vicinity held recently the largest and most en- 
thusiastic meeting it has had for many years. 
Its guest of honor was Justice D. J. Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court, who made 
a notable address, declaring that ours is a 
Christian nation, not by force of statute or 
constitution, but through ‘‘the hopes and 
‘purposes and faith of the people who have 
wrought its glorious history from Plymouth 
Rock to the Hawaiian Islands.’’ In such terse 
sentences as these he characterized the theo- 
ries of “Cranks who are making turmoil in 
Americar. politics: 


ground for examination by the church. 


ry 
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Making the state a dramshop keeper se- 
cures temperance; financial problems are 
solved by causing blood to flow bridle-rein 
deep; pardon of anarchist murderers is a 
means of justice; a long-continued strike 
fills the mouths of the laborer’s wife and 
children with bread; dividing the school 
money between denominational bodies ac- 
complishes the grand democracy of the pub- 
lic schools; taking an Indian’s land helps to 
civilize him; putting a tax on a Chinaman 
protects the American laborer from one 
with whom he is unable or unwilling to 
compete, and is a means of grace tending 
to the conversion of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.”’ 


OUR POLITY IN PRACTICE. 
DISMISSAL WITHOUT RECOMMENDATION, 


According to Congregational usage, can a 
church grant a letter of dismissal toa member, 
at his request, without including a recommen- 
dation to some sister church; in other words, 
leave him without church membership any- 
where? E. 

The question above stated is probably in- 
tended to describe the case of a person who 
finds himself out of harmony, in his belief, 
with the church to which he belongs, who 
therefore desires to be released from bis cove- 
nant relations with it, without any action by 
the church which would reflect on his charac- 

er. If a‘person making this request has not 
been guilty of misconduct, and all wise, broth- 
erly efforts to bring him into harmony with 
he church have been made, but without suc- 
cess, we think bis request should be granted. 
His release from his obligations to the church 
does not change his relations with God. Ifa 
local church is formed by persons voluntarily 
entering into covenant with one another, no 
member against his will can be held in that 
covenant; and if his reason for desiring to 
withdraw is reasonable, the church may justly, 
without censure, declare itself 
from further watch and care over him. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE AND LETTERS OF 
DISMISSION. 

Will you please advise us if it is according 
to Congregational polity for a church to vote 
to refer all letters of dismissal and recom- 
mendation to the church committee to be 
reported back to the church for action, the 
object being to have them first considered in 
committee before being brought before the 
church as a whole? G. 

It is by no means rare for Congregational 
churches, especially large ones, to refer to the 
standing committee all requests for dismissal. 
But a church does not refer such a request 
“with power’’; the committee must report in 
every case, and must report promptly. The 
reference to committee is because that com- 
mittee is naturally supposed to have a knowl- 
edge of facts which the members of a large 
church can hardly have, and by which the 
committee can assist the church’s judgment, 

The church should have a uniform rule 
rather than make exceptional cases. Rules 
vary ; some churches provide that the request, 
being first presented in church meeting, go at 
once to the standing committee for report at a 
subsequent meeting; others provide that the 
pastor or clerk (as the case may be) who re- 
ceives the written request shall at once lay it 
before the standing committee for its opinion, 
and present it to the church with that opinion, 
This saves time, but it must be noticed that 
in such cases neither the standing committee 
nor the pastor or clerk can suppress or delay 
action. The letter requesting dismissal is the 
property of the church, and the member mak- 
ing the request has a right to have it laid be- 
fore the church at once; if, therefore, there is 
such a rule it should carefuJly provide such 
safeguards. It must also be remembered that 
a standing committee can never be invested, 
by these rules or any other or by any vote, 
with the power of discipline, or to try a mem- 
ber, or even to summon him to appear before 
such committee. In the question before us 
the committee can merely report whether, in 
its opinion, the letter should be at once 
granted, or whether there is some specifi 


discharged - 
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IN WHOSE HANDS IS THE STANDING OF 
MINISTERS ? 

Our association is composed of churches and 
ministers. Would it be proper for it to vote 
power to its standing committee on ministerial 
standing to give letters of dismission and rec- 
omniendation to its ministerial members dur- 
ing the time intervening between its meet- 
ings? H. M. D. 

The clerk of an association may be empow- 
ered and instructed to give certificates of 
membership to ministers connected with the 
association, which is sufficient evidence of 
ministerial standing. But it is surely not de- 
sirable for such a body to commit its power to 
a standing committee with authority to dis- 
miss members and recommend them to other 
associations. That would be a long step toward 
Presbyterianism. 


THE INVITATION TO-THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


What is the present practice of churches of 
our order in the matter of invitation to the 
Lord’s table? Is the old formula, ‘‘ All mem- 
bers of evangelical churches in good and regu- 
lar standing ’’ used to any extent? 

INQUIRER. 

The formula as quoted is, we think, quite 
commonly used. Many churches have in their 
by-laws a form of invitation, which the offici- 
ating minister is expected to use, and prop- 
erly, since the invitation is extended in the 
name of the church. A common form is, “ All 
members of Christian churches who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and receive 
Him as their atoning Saviour,’ etc. Others 
extend a still broader invitation to “all fol- 
lowers of our Lord Jesus Christ,” leaving each 
person to decide whether or not he is a fol- 
lower of Christ. Each church may prescribe 
its own form of invitation to the Lord’s Supper. 


—<—>— 


ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


REY. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


A Puritan preacher in this town today has 
brought government of crime by crime and 
for crime to its knees,and all men in whom 
reside the grandly Dutch and grandly Puritan 
qualities, no matter what their nationality or 
what their faith, no matter whether they pray 
looking upward or toward Rome or toward 
Jerusalem, are wishing him Godspeed.—St, 
Clair McElway. 

MARK HOPKINS. 

He was a philosopher from sheer love of 
nature; therefore his philosophy was not of 
the dryly intellectual kind, it was filled with 
life and was deep rooted in the man’s heart. 
He stood always face to face with nature; he 
felt her mystery; he caught her spiritual im- 
port; his soul was full of wonder and inquiry ; 
he cared more for life than for his theory of 
‘it, more for men than institutions, more for 
an individual student than for his own suc- 
cess; he first loved, then thought, then 
taught.—John H. Denison. 


GEN. SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG, 


Never in modern times did a heroic person- 
ality give a more wondrous perpendicular lift 
to other souls. ... He had a creative imagi- 
nation, and not only the kind of intellect that 
sees the means to an end but that naturalistic 
turn of mind which comprehends instinctively 
nature’s organism for producing results. With 
astute sight, he not only saw exactly the char- 
acter and function of the African nature, he 
took in the organic value of a New England 
deacon, a Boston millionaire, ~a Quaker phi- 
lanthropist and a Virginia Legislature; he 
understood the gearing by which they could 
be united; he understood the relation of Prov- 
idence to organisms of all kinds. ... It is 
easy to talk about Armstrong having devised 
a good scheme of education for the negro and 
Indian. Itis a grave question whether he has 
not solved the whole problem of education. 
Strip his system of its exernal form and the 
principle is this: take what force the man has 
and put it to practical use at once, First 
make him a useful organ of humanity, then 
give him humanity’s knowledge—John H. 
Denison. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
wre inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
rotices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BosTon MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 
26,10 A.M. Subject: The Jewish Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day. Speaker, Rev. Walcott Fay. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11] A.M. 


WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Holden, 
March 1. Miss Lord of Smyrna will be present. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. H. Quint, 
b. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
(reorgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
‘Texas, Dallas, Thursoay, April. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md.,Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 3. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincin nati, Tuesday, May & 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 

FY ennsflvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Ulin¢is, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Harttord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19. 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, €20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ta 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCctI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iv the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 2] Con- 
gremeional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveiand oftice, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.). E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and J51 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 4 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
[here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 7 esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and nay be sent to the chapel), 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. b 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Jife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., 6. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


HYMN. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 10° 
An Order of Worship for Easter 


(> The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
4 in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


HYMN. (iG€- This is an optional hymn, to be omitted when desired. It may be sung as an opening hymn, 
or as a processional hymn, or in place of any hymn following, when so announced.) 


Welcome, happy morning.—ST. GERTRUDE. 
INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 
MinisTER.—Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who accord- 
ing to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you. M 
PropLe.—Qur Saviour Jesus Christ, hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
Blessed be the Lord God, that giveth beauty for ashes, 
And the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 


RESPONSE. (This may be omitted when so desired:] 
Alleluia! The strife is o’er, the battle done.—PALESTRINA. 
I will turn their mourning into joy. 
HYMN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 


The day of resurrection.—LANCASHIRE. 
MINISTER.—O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
PEoPLE.—Let them now that fear the Lord say, 


That his mercy endureth forever. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 118: 14-24; Isa. 25:9; Rey. 21:5; 1 Cor. 15: 50-57.) 


For he is risen, even as he said. 


ANTHEM. 


(Choir.] *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
*Christ the Lord is risen today.—E ASTER HYMN. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


CHANT. 


1. Lift up, lift up your | voices | now || The whole wide | world re | joices | now! 
The Lord hath triumphed | glorious | ly || The Lord shall | reign vic | torious | ly! 
2. Happy morrow, turning sorrow into | peace and | mirth || Bondage ending, love de |, 
scending | o’er the | earth! 
Now, at last, old things past, hope and joy and | peace be | gin || For Christ hath |, 
won, and | man shall | win. : 
No longer must the | mourners | weep || Nor call de | parted | Christians | dead; 
For death is hallowed | into | sleep \| And every | grave be | comes a | bed. 


(This may be omitted when so desired.] 
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-4, It is not exile | rest on | high || It is not | sadness | peace from | strife: 


To fall asleep is | not to | die\| To dwell with | Christ is | better | life. 

Where our banner leads us, we may | safely | go\| Where our Chief precedes us | we 
may | face the | foe. 

His right arm is o’er us, He our | guide will | be || Christ hath gone before us | 
Christians | follow | ye! 


or 


MINIStTER.—Christ our passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep the feast; 


PEOPLE.—Not with the old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wick-. 
edness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services. 
as published in pamphlet form: Rom. 6: 9-11; 1 Cor. 15: 20-22; John 11: 25; 1 Thess. 4: 13,14; Col. 3: 4; Phil. 3: 26,. 
21; Rev. 1:18; John 14: 1-3.) 


HYMN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Sing with all the sons of glory.— HARWELL. 
PRAYER. [By the minister.) 


{Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 


The power of his resurrection. 


MinistER.—Like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we have become united with him 
by the likeness of his death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection. 


PropLe.— Lord, in mercy grant that we may know him and the power of his: 
resurrection. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services. 
as published in pamphlet form: Col. 3: 1-3; 1 Juhn 3: 2,3; Ps. 17: 15.) 


(=> The congregation will rise and sing.] 

‘ I say to all men far and near.— BOARDMAN. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
SOLO OR ANTHEM. (Choir.] *{Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation while standing.) _ 
* Jesus has lived, and we would bring.—WARWICK. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. (> The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer may be said by the minister. ] 

O Lord of life, who dwellest in eternity, and who hast planted in our hearts 
the faith and hope which look beyond the scenes of our mortal life to another coun- 
try, even a heavenly one; we give thee thanks this day, for the bright shining of the 
light of immortality in Jesus Christ. As he has showed us the blessedness of heaven 
on earth, and has called us into a kingdom not of this world, so may our life be 


* Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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made ever richer in the things that do not pass away. May we be raised up in the 
power of his spirit, from the death of sin to the life of righteousness; and, striving 
now to follow in that path of duty and love in which he ever walked on earth, may 
we be prepared to follow him in hope and trust through all the darkness of the 
grave, into the world of light whither he has led the way. And when our spirits 


shrink before the mystery of life and death, may we be comforted by the thought of 
that immortal love which knows no change; and feel that, whether we live or die, 


we are safe in thine everlasting arms. 


Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
‘great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in us that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 


Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


NOTE. 


The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. 


Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 17. 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland ; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 


The Days 
10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
Address all 


12. 


orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WHAT MEN LIKE. 


—— Algernon C. Swinburne is fond of swim- 
ming. 

—— Editor Clarke of the London Christian 
World is a devotee of turning—on a lathe. 


—— J.M. Barrie is an enthusiastic admirer 
-of ‘‘ Maarten Maartens’s ”’ book, God's Fool. 


— Sir Edwin Arnold’s favorite poet is 
Homer ; his favorite novelist is Charles Reade. 

— Thomas Hardy was among the first of 
English authors to recognize the merit of 
Mary E. Wilkins’s stories. 


—— Rev. Robert F. Horton, the eminent 
English Congregationalist, likes George Mere- 
-dith’s novels. ‘There is something weird in 
his power of penetrating human motive,” he 


says. 
See 


“What Does Congregationalism Stand For?” 
This short exposition of our denominational 
principles and achievements can now be ob- 
tained at this office. It is a four-page leaflet, 
especially suitable to young people, and can 
be had for forty cents a hundred, postpaid; 
lesser quantities at a proportionate rate. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REY. WILLIAM CLARK. 

Mr. Clark died at Westboro, Feb. 8, aged seyenty- 
four. He was born at Barre, Vt., and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1842. His first parish 
was Orford, N.H. In 1852 the American Board sent 
him to Turkey, where he labored seven years, re- 
turning then to America on account of Mrs. Clark’s 
ill health. In 1863 he went to Milan, Italy, as mis- 
sionary and teacher, and after a time was appointed 
United States consul. Later he established an in- 
-ternational ladies’ college at Florence. He was 
courteous, kind and cordial in all his relations and 
intercourse, studious and faithful in the discharge 
of duty. These qualities gave him great influence 
over all classes. His devoted wife, who shared his 
joys, sorrows and toils for more than fifty years, 
and one daughter, survive him. H. 0. 


REY. ALDIN GROUT. 

Sixty years ago the 30th of last December was a 
‘memorable day in the history of the American 
Board, when seven young men were appointed as 
its missionaries, three of them for the first organ- 
ized work among the Ztilusof South Africa. Among 
them was Rey. Aldin Grout, whose death occurred at 
‘Springfield, Mass., Feb. 12, at the age of ninety years 
and five months. He was born at Pelham, Sept. 2, 1803, 
- graduated from Amherst College in 1831 and from 
Andover Seminary in 1834. His council for ordina- 
tion was called by the officers and Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, whose missionary he 
“was to be, at Holden, Noy. 19, 1834. With five 
-others and their wives he sailed from Boston for 
Africa in December, 1834, and the Zulu Mission was 
begun in the foliowing year. With great fidelity to 
his work, amidst trial, hardships and sufferings, he 
‘continued as a missionary of the board until 1870. 
‘Since then he has had a quiet home in Springfield, 


where, as ‘Rey. S. G. Buckingham, D.D., writes, 
‘he has been revered and beloved, and where we 
sball lay him tenderly to his rest, after his long and 
remarkable experience.’ The tast of the original 
band who went forth to the Dark Continent sixty 
years ago, he has seen the ancient prophecy become 
a fact. A widow, two sons and two daughters sur- 
vive him. One of the daughters is a member of the 
Zulu Mission. 


Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ee pe 

BAKER~—In Springfield, Feb. 13, Edward A. Baker, aged 
82 yrs, a graduate of Amherst in 1884, a lawyer of 
promise anda leading member of the South Church. 

BLOOD—In Medfield, Feb. 6, Lester W. Blood, aged 30 
yrs., 8 mos. 

CROWELL—In Boston, Feb. 16, Mrs. Angeretta Crowell, 
widow of the late Elisha Crowell, formerly of Glouces- 
ter, aged 75 yrs., 10 mos. 

GOULD-—In Portland, Me., Feb. 6, Mrs. Althea Chase, 
wife of Deacon Edward Gould, aged 85 yrs., 7 mos. 

LAMSON—In Fryeburg, Me., Feb. 13, Dr. D. Lowell 
Lamson, a deacon of the Congregational church for 
many years, aged 60 yrs. e 

STEERS—In Wayne, Mich., Feb. 5, William C. Steers, 
for thirty-eight years a member and ten years a dea- 
con of the church in Wayne. 

TITCOMB—In Newburyport, Jan. 27, Paul Titcomb, 
aged 76 yrs. 

WILLLAMS—In Amherst, Feb. 16, Rey. Robert G. Wil- 
liams, aged 77 yrs. He founded St. Margaret’s Insti- 
tute in Waterbury, Ct., and for the last three years 
had assisted his wife in conducting a private school 
for young women. 


ELIZABETH CALDWELL BAILEY. 


Mrs. Bailey, widow of William K. Bailey, died in 
Georgetown, Mass , Jan. 27, aged 82 yrs., 11 mos., 7 dys. 
She was born in Beverly, Feb. 20, 1811, and was the 
daughter of Deacon Abraham and Elizabeth Woodbury 
Caldwell. She was married June 4, 1829, to William 
Kimball Bailey by Rey. Mr. Oliphant. She became a 
member of the North Beverly Congregational Church in 
early womanhood. They moved to Ipswich in 1850, and 
she and her husband, now a deacon, united with the 


with winged sides. 
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First Church. Deacon Bailey died in 1860, aged fifty- 
two years. In 1877 she moved to Georgetown and soon 
after united with the Memorial Church. 

She was earnest inthe work of the church and had a 
pleasant word for every one. She was, as a neighbor 
expressed ii, ‘‘the salt of the earth.’’ She loved her 
home and looked well to the duties of her household, 
and her children arise and call her blessed. She en 
joyed entertaining friends and strangers and her doors 
were always open to them. Useful reading was her 
pastime, and her ability to read aloud understandingly, 
catching the meaning of the authors, was remarkable. 
Her voice was musical to the last. She bad a habit of 
clipping articles that pleased her, or might be useful, 
and hada valuable collection. 

Her remains were taken to their final resting place in 
Ipswich. Two children survive her: a daughter, Lizzie 
A. Bailey, and a son, John W. Bailey. 


MRS. SALLY TEWKSBURY FLOYD. 


Mrs. Floyd was born in the part of Chelsea which is 
now Winthrop, Aug. 16, 1814. At nineteen years of age 
she united with the First Congregational Church of 
Chelsea, now the First Church of Revere. She was 
married to David Floyd, who united with the same 
church during the same year, Nov. 2%, 1833. They lived 
through their entire married life in what is now Win- 
throp but always attended the church in Reyere, Mr. 
Floyd was elected deacon of the church in June, 1848, 
and still holds the office though in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. It was given to Mrs. Floyd to take care 
of the communion service of the church, which she did 
with scrupulous neatness and painstaking fidelity dur- 
ing a great number of years. Their family consisted of 
seven sons and two daughters, all of whom, except one 
daughter, still live, and, with one exception, near the 
homestead. The family residence is nearly two miles 
from church, but every Lord’s Day found as many of 
ie family as age and health would permit in the sanc- 

uary. 

It was not too much for this loyal_couple after a hard 
day’s work on the farm to ride two miles to attend the 
midweek prayer meeting. Mrs. Floyd also was _pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Aid Society, which did all in its 
power to assist the struggling church with which it was 
connected. Mrs. Floyd was a noble woman by nature 
and by grace, and the church which she served, her 
seven stalwart sons, her daughter, loyal to every want 
to the last, and her many graudchildren rise up and 
eall her blessed. Her pastor, Rev. W. 8S. Eaton, her 
former pastor, Rev. J. P. Bixby, and a pastor who was 
her neighbor, Rey. George Fuller, were present at the 
funeral service and voiced the feelings of appreciation, 
of honor and of love that were felt by the large audi- 
ence. “The memory of the just is blessed.” 


I'm Not Afraid 


Of the Grip 


Said a well known business man, “ be- 
cause I keep up my health-tone and 
keep my blood in good condition by 


taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I believe 
thoroughly in the 
Protection 
Given by this grand medicine. It always 


does me good,”’ 

This voices the experience. of thousands of 
people who are exposed to the Grip, but 
never take it because they take instead 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It vitalizes thin and 
impoverished blood, invigorates the liver 


and kidneys. Remember 
9 Sarsa= 
parilla 


when all other preparations fail. Be sure 


to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, biliousness, jaun- 
dice, indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMFORT. 


If you want to clothe your whole body one-quarter inch 
deep in comfort, you should own an old-fashioned invalid chair 


The very fact that these chairs are especially dedicated to 
the use of invalids; the aged, weak and infirm, is a proot 
positive of their virtues. 
invalid, it is luxury itself to an ordinary mortal. 

The side wings screen the body from all draughts of air. 


If a seat is comfortable for an 


At the same time they furnish a lateral rest for the head, 
which gives that firm support so needed if designed for an Upright Sleeping Chair. 
We enter 1894 with the lowest prices on Invalid Furniture ever known in Boston. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt of five 


2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


On top of the harrowing uncertainties as to 
tariff legislation comes now a fair }rospect 
that Congress will enact into law the Bland 
seigniorage bill. With the present redundancy 
of currency there can be no excuse for this 
ineasure of pure inflation. Nobody wants the 
silyer dollars which it is proposed to coin. 
Probably after being coined they would never 
be used. Silver certificates would be issued 
against them. But these certificates would 
have no value because of the silver dollars 
held against them. ‘Their value would rest 
simply and solely upon the ability of the 
goyernment to make every dollar as good as 
the best, that is, make every dollar inter- 
changeable with gold dollars. As well, and 
better, just authorize an inflation of the so- 
called ‘‘greenbacks”’ of the same amount of 
the silver seigniorage which Mr. Bland is so 
determined to recover and utilize. 

It is implicitly believed that President Cleve- 
land will promptly veto any such bill as that 
brought forward by Bland, but the moral ef- 
fect of action of the sort by the two houses of 
Congress, especially at this time, can only be to 
retard the longed for recovery of trade and to 
intensify distrust of credits in certain sections. 

It requires a microscopic examination to dis- 
cover any real improvement in trade. True, 
the price of pig iron has advanced a trifle,a 
sort of reaction from a terrible decline. More 
business is doing among iron men, but that 
might well be true, as the iron business is 
believed to have shrunk full fifty per cent. 
within a year, against an average shrinkage 
in all lines of perhaps thirty to thirty-five per 
cent. The price of wheat has fallen again to 
a very low level. Among the mill men the 
outlook is generally reported as discouraging. 
Goods are being made and stored. An illus- 
tration of this feature is found in the reported 
stocks of print cloths, now 547,000 pieces, an 
increase of 42,000 pieces in a week against no 
stock a year ago. 


THE Investors’ Security Company, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, located at 31 Milk Street, Boston, 
has been organized to care for defaulted Western 
mortgages. James F.C. Hyde, for many years our 
agricultural editor, is president of the company. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS.—The Passenger 

' Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of four personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and a spring vacation tour 
to Washington, D.C. Two weeks in the land of flow- 
ers will be given on the first three tours, while 
tickets for the last tour will be good to return 
until May 31. - Special train of Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars will be provided. The rate from 
New York has been fixed at $50, including Pullman 
berth and meals en route. The Washington tour 
will leave Boston, via Fall River Line, Monday, 
April 2, and return Saturday, April7. The rate for 
this tour has been fixed at $25, which includes all 
necessary expenses and side trip to Mt. Vernon. A 
stop is made at Philadelphia on the going trip to give 
an opportunity to visit Independence Hall and other 
points of interest. A tuurist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each party. For tickets, itineraries 
and full informationapply to Tourist Agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JT AM A WELL MAN AGAIN.” 

CHICAGO, ILL., April 19. 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 343 Fourth Ave., New 
York.—Gentlemen: I have been for many years a 
great sufferer from asthma, and avery tlisagreeable, 
hacking cough; have tried various medicines with- 
out obtaining relief. I was recommended to try 
your Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, and am 
pleased to state that it afforded me immediate and 
permanent relief. I am a well man again, thanks 

to Adamson’s Balsam. S 
Thankfully yours, H. A. Teller, 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR.—Every one who ever had 
a grandfather or grandmother will instantly recall 
the delightful, old, three-winged chair of their later 
years. We do not see them nowadays. But the 
chance has arisen very recently by which any one of 
our readers can secure one of these interesting 
chairs. A limited number of them are on exhibition 
at Paine’s furnjture warerooms. 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


ConnecticuT [MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS,+January 1, 1893..........+. $59,037 395.74 


RECEIVED IN 1893. 
For Premiums......... $4,623,200.08 
For Interest and Rents 3,144,574.64 


Profit and Loss........ 8,358.82 


7,776,133.54 


$66,813,529.28 


DISBURSED IN 1893. 

For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments ........$3,970,458.56 
Surplus returned to 

policy-bolders .... 1,256,201.69 
Lapsed and Surren- 

dered Policies.... 597,355.08 
TOTAL TO POLICY HOLDERS, $5,824,015.33 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertis- 
Real Estate, 
and all other Expenses... 


ing, Legal, 
770,158.09 
293,156.27 

ian ary Bsbetgozaso. 


TPATSRS yeti ac sie senevett scree nian 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1893... $59,926,199.59 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien......$37,669,494.86 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.......... 12,849.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.... 1,351,625.21 
Cost of Rea] Estate owned bytheComp’y 7,105,311.33 


Cost of United States and other Bonds. 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks...... 
Cash in Bawes si. occa actos antes o's 


12,423,628.55 
380,960.25 
973,999.00 


Pash in AMCO- Ks Seep ete as sean obs plates 3,813.39 
BrllsiTECeLV ADO se. wise eiecicwie sels is fea (seinte 990.67 
Agents’ Ledger Balances...............- 3,526.83 


$59,926,199.59 
ADD z 
Interest due and accrued ...$1,010,541.36 
Rents acerved.... os sess <sn 8,271.27 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........... 224,102.70 


Net deferred premiums..... 194,289.69 


1,437,205.02 
Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1893.......$61,363,404.61 
LIABILITIES; 
Amount required to vre-in- 
sure all outstanding Pol- 
icies, net, Company’s 
Paco ae tacos OneoO $53,817,154.00 


1,098,222.74 
$54,915,376.74 


standard 


$6,448,027.87 
7,250,000.00 


' SURPLUS by Company’s Standard....... 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed 
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{ 
Ratio of expenses of management to 
Treceiptsiin 1893. . 1. .cts ess erie eee 9.90 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1893, 65,701, In- 
SUPINE Rraicls oe g e's o> ie ae ee $156,994.498.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice=Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 


53 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“How Shall 
- I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘hon ‘sas 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 

INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply seeured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


&%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A&A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Beeston, Room 22. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans « 


6% and 7 # INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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1851, 1894 


Forty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.... #5,497,146.83 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


150s odod® SOedar SOSCaE BE DoE E BO OBDBe Men SoneaoS 726,798.08 
MOBMSTONECOUATOTAL 3.05 s:02,..0s0 eels ca scsisccasaee 7,500.25 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

REMEDIES oie @is'cis « s's'cev'e es ncienlae bats sine vias 989,853.49 


City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and 


a eieale ola sits wiaysinia's oie tials sieieivin geaa sistas 2,089,090.49 


BABE SOCKS... neces cise ee 164,543.00 
CABMAM OMCCs oc .cccesecees “hp 307.70 
Cash Deposited in Banks............s0eceeeees 306,329.46 


ADD: 89,781,569.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 
RAMEE G ONG Geriisleis wis idieiv'ni9is 2's, v'e'eiais'b 4.015 $42,888.51 
Interest accrued and due ........... 137.067.64 
Premiums in course of coliection.. 128,220.71 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quar- 
MOREY IELOMTUIMG .nicinceesiescccecesios 79,110 30 
GROSS ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1894......... 810,163,856.46 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force at 4 

per cent. interest (Conn. and 

SN eM ESC RUNIALL EOL sieeve p's o.u oiso.0.0,0n 0 aina.s #9,011,846.00 
Claims by death outstanding...... 98,958.00 
Premiums paid in advance........ 10,077.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 

POTMGOMEECTONUING) 2 0.)0 ccc eso vcce. 
Special Policy and Investment 


40,466.20 


RSROR VON ceeltaces vesiectaclessccavienss _ 446,241.45 9,607,588.65 
BOURPLUSCAT 4 PER OENT..3..ccccsuscececess 556,267.81 
iso9l. 1892. 1893. 

Policies issued............. 2,886 3,856 * 4,769 
Insurance written ........ $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,062 
New Premiums received. 131,639 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiums received 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy-holders ....... 966,213 1,079,587 1,093,421 
Policies in force........... 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force.... ... 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,528 
This Company has paid since organization 


for Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Div- 
idends te Policy-Holders and Surrendered 
Policies, more than $34,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 

HOLDERS of Bonds, Series X., of the lowa Loan & 
Trust Co. of Des Moines, Io., are hereby notified 
that they are called for payment March 1, 1894. 
Holders wishing to exchange for the 5} per cent. 
bonds of the company can do so now through the 
Boston agent, Freeman A. Smith, 31 Milk Street, 
Room 22. 


A 
Convenient: 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Why not preserve your papers? 
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Hot 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


' W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Two sizes. j 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB, 16. 


Miss Cushing of Medford led the meeting, 
with an interesting talk upon the way God 
comforts those who have faith, the weary, per- 
plexed, faint-hearted, just as He put Elijah to 
sleep under the juniper tree and prepared 
food for his awaking. Mission work in Zulu- 
land received special attention, stations were 
pointed out upon the map and missionary 
ladies were mentioned by name, with per- 
sonal information. Mrs. Edwards was the 
first missionary adopted by the Woman’s 
Board. Letters were read from two veterans 
in the service, Mrs. Pixley and Mrs. Bridg- 
man. Mr.and Mrs. Pixley have two daugh- 
ters in the field, and have lived to see mar- 
velous changes, not only among the Zulus, 
but in the development of Africa in their 
thirty-nine years’ residence there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bridgman bave welcomed a son as a 
medical missionary and a daughter, Mrs. Amy 
Bridgman Cowles, while Mrs. Ransom needs 
only to be mentioned as Miss Susie Calhoun 
to recall her honored father’s work in Syria, 
the home of her childhood. Temperance work 
has a prominent place in the Zulu Mission, 
and a word of exhortation comes back to the 
Christian women of America not to leave this 
part of their duty undone, An account was 
given of the sanitarium which the board has 
given as-a much-needed rest haven, and an 
extract was read from a recent letter from 
Miss Price of Inanda Seminary, with a letter 
from oné of the pupils who had returned to 
her home in Inhambane. Earnest prayers 
were offered for all these missionaries and 
stations and for the kraal schools. Mrs. Cook 
stated that one of Mrs. Hunt’s temperance 
text-books has been translated into Chinese 
and cordially received. ‘She also spoke of the 
thorough Bible training which is given in 
mission schools, of the reverence which is 
cultivated, and of the fact that sometimes 
half-hour intermissions and recesses are de- 
voted to prayer meetings, 

Mention was made of the death of ‘‘ Father 
Chandler’’ in Madura, whose cheery presence 
was always welcomed in ‘the rooms,” and 
the memory of whom, as well as his good 
works, will live long after him. Tender sym- 
pathy was expressed for his own who survive 
him, especially his daughters, Mrs. E. S. 
Hume, just returned to Bombay, and Mrs. 
W yckoff, also in India, better known here as 
Miss Gertrude Chandler; also for the Madura 
Mission, especially for Rey. John S; Chandler 
and Miss Samson, who were reported as ill, 
and all hearts seemed to be as one in the 
petitions uttered by Mrs. Billings in their 
behalf. 


Tne forty-eighth annual statement of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company is like a 
streak of spring after a hard winter. It shows 
prosperity in the midst of widespread hard times, 
and it is all owing to the fact that its business has 
been conducted on the most approved lines and 
that its controlling spirit has carried out economi- 
cal measures for the advantage of its policy holders, 
just as of old. The current year will, no doubt, see 
maintained the rate of dividend, which in 1893 ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding years. 


RHEUMATISM racks the system like a thumb- 
screw. It retreats before the power of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


‘ A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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, COUGH AND CROUP ape : 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Disease 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians, It will 

cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH «x0 GROUP) 


Established 50 years, ores no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the CHILD, TRY IT. Sold by all 
Druggists. C, B, KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 

Northampton, Mass, 


| that 


Do you know? 


S an economical household necessity. House- 
keepers, Chefs and Cooks pronounce it inval- 
uable in making Bouillon, Stews and Gravies. 
.and to add zest and flavor to meat dishes. Its 
concentrated nutritive qualities and delicious fla- 
vor secured forit Highest Award at World’s Fair. 
Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to pay postage. 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘* From Ranch to Table,” 
showing how Rex Brand Bee f Extract is made, and 
recipes for using it, mailed free, 


, CATA RRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is WORTH 


$500 


TO ANY MAN 


Woman or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH 


NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


{| Hatches Chickens by Steam, 

Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable. 
zi and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
inthe market. Circulars free, 


GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Lil. 


MAGI Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Chureh 

or Home, World’s Fair and other 

eer eaee, subjects. Send 3e. stamp for Catalogue. 
RCY SCLOPTICON Co., 

aoe ie. Pa. 


Cata- § 
logue } 
4 cents, 


1008 Walnut St., Phila- 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


per week, 
$25 to 350 Los eonens 
Gentlenensaelni using ha ass er 


“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
Thick plate at one 
Heal operations lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ov 
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NEW MEXIO0'S FITNESS FOR STATE- 
HOOD, 


BY REY. A. B. CRISTY, ALBUQUERQUE, N, M. 


The majority of the American population of 
New Mexico is fully awake to the question 
of Statehood, which seems likely to be settled 
by the present Congress. Yet we are by no 
means united in desiring the passage of the 
enabling act. The newspapers area unit for 
the.act. Politicians, too, are eager for the 
new State, though the ruling party is charged 
with delaying the action of Congress until the 
friends of the present delegates are assured of 
place and power. 

Frequently, however, I hear grave doubts 
expressed in regard to the wisdom of turning 
over the government to the present popula- 
tion, with its large predominance of ignorant 
and priest-ridden Mexicans, having un-Ameri- 
can habits and speech. Albuquerque is said 
to be the only town in the territory that has 
not steadily lost in American population dur- 
ing the past five years. If this be true, there 
are fewer Americans in the territory than at 
the time of the last census. The cattle and 
sheep interests have suffered in the past three 
years, and the passage of the Wilson bill with 
free wool and tree lead will complete the de- 
struction of hundreds of homes, ruining the 
chief business of the country. 

In that case the American contingent will 
be forced to leave for fields where they can 
make a living, but the Mexicans will remain. 
They belong to the soil. Thus the prospect of 
the increase of the American population and 
the predominance of American ideas is not 
assuring. 

The educational law, passed in 1890, has 
produced hopeful results in the larger towns 
and even among the Mexican villages, and 
every year adds to the progress of organized 
work in these centers.. Yet the worst influ- 
ences of politics have already been brought to 
bear on our school boards, so that it is rare to 
find men of any education either nominated 
or elected as members of them. 

Political and socia! crimes have been on the 
increase for the past two years, and murders 
have grown alarmingly frequent. The courts 
seem powerless, and the officials fail to secure 
evidence that will convict the few who are 
apprehended. :It is said to be specially diffi- 
cult to convict a Mexican, and certainly, of 
all the murders of which LT have been person- 
ally cognizant, only one has been legally 
punished, and that was the murder of a Mexi- 
can by Americans. 

While the nation has been watching the 
futile efforts of the governor of Florida to 
prevent the Corbett-Mitchell fight, we have 
been put to shame by the futile effort of our 
governor to prevent the introduction of the 
Sunday bull fight into our community. About 

“two weeks ago it began to be noised about 
that some of our citizens were trying to ar- 
range for a bull fight in this city or vicinity. 
On the preceding Friday the governor tele- 
graphed to the sheriff and district-attorney to 
take measures to put a stop to such an exhi- 
bition, both as a violation of the Sunday law 
and of that for preventing cruelty to animals. 
The district-attorney telegraphed back that 
he would be prompt to prosecute all violations 
of the acts referred to, but asked for reference 
to statutes giving him authority to put a stop 
to the affair as requested. That seems to 
have ended his interest in the matter, so far 
as any effort to put obstacles in the way of 
the fight or to prosecute the offenders after- 
ward is reported. : 

The sheriff contented himself with attend- 
ing the show and giving'public notice to the 
performers that if ‘‘ any law is violated or any 
blood drawn, he would be compelled to pre- 
vert the exhibition and arrest all parties con- 
cerned.” The fight then went on, and four 
bulls are said to have been brought into the 
arena and tantalized after the fashion of such 
exhibitions. One man was thrown in the air 
and one kuocked down, both having narrow 
escapes from.simjury or death. One of the 
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papers headed its account, ‘‘ Nearly three 
hours of genuine, solid fun.” 

Eighteen hundred people, including “ the 
very best American and Mexican families,” 
crowded the amphitheater. The leading Re- 
publican paper of the Territory noted the pres- 
ence.of ‘‘several prominent members of the 
city council, representatives of all the profes- 
sions of the city and several members of the 
Albuquerque school board of education.’’ The 
fact that such a relic of barbarism could be 
introduced and enjoyed by many who are 
prominent in the control of our political af- 
fairs causes us to hope that this disgraceful 
event will result in leading those who would 
grant statehood to question whether it is safe 
to intrust such leaders with the power in na- 
tional affairs which statehood will confer. 


—~s— - 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

John E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Ct....../........00. $2.00 
Theo. Bird, Bethlehem, Chicee ees ee nee ree ioe 2.00 
PD Dees Hse Sobers top dae COORAnC a DboG asanoUnGr 1.00 
AIMS Bs PB OSLOM ance tccntocaa sick tllcae nn icie selves 4,00 
Cash; VCADOU Yea. aie mine- mitts lcretentane deiceinle eeeetitetas 2 2.00 
J.E. Pratt, Sandwich........ PSD OO AIDOAO OO Io OG 4.00 
Mrs. Willtamebili) BAiOt, MGs je... cress cieweicncet 2.00 
MrseSvd. Sinclar, Wit, Me... dere m ee ew ainla ale 2.00 
Mie H OC, A IOOMMICLOA LIN loses neniciceine vacistccelis 6 2.00 
Miss Harriet L. Draper, Nayatt, R.I....:....... 2.00 


For Nervous Diseases 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: ‘“‘ Have 
found it of great benefit in nervous diseases— 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, neuralgia, 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when it is 
thoroughly tried.’ 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


Aver’s SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years 
ago, I suffered 
from what the doc- 
tors called rheu- 
> matism. Nobody 

\ knows the pain 
¥and misery which 
NI had to endure Ys 
¥ and which clung to 
y me in spite of the 
/ medicines pre- 
scribed. At last, 93 
I began taking O§ 
Ayer’ s Sarsapa- 73 
rilla.. After a short time, the pains 
ceased. I continued the use of the Sar- 
saparilla for a whole year, until the 
rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 


Ayer’s 2 Sarsaparilla 


Only 
Admitted for Exhibition ; 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
2.2.2.22.2.2292.9.222.92229202000 


WHAT IS ECZEMA? 


It isan agony of agonies. 

A torture of tortures. 

It is an itching and burning of the 
skin almost beyond endurance. 

It is thousands of pin-headed ves- 
icles filled with an acrid fluid, ever 
forming, ever bursting, ever flowing 

‘upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin is 
exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humiliates 
more than all other skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its most 
numerous victims. 

They. are often born with it. 

Sleep and rest are out of the 
question. 

Most remedies and the best phy- 
sicians generally fail, even to relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more than 
cure Eczema, it would be entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind. 

It not only cures but 

A single application is often suffi- 
cient to afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure. 

CUTICURA works wonders because 
it is the most wonderful skin cure 
of modern times. 


Sold throughout the world. Price,CUTICURA, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. POTTER 
Drue AND CHEM. Corpe., Sole Props., Boston, 


« All about the Skin, Scalp, and Blood,” free, 


From the Moment of Birth 


Use CUTICURA SOAP 


It is not only the pur- © 
est, sweetest, and most 
refreshing of nursery 
soaps, but it contains del- 
icate emollient properties 
which purify and beau- 
tify the skin, and prevent 
skin blemishesoccasioned 
by imperfect cleansing 
and impure soap. — 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled,. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Kuow About It. 


Send for information to 


REW. Tre Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE 
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Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scoti’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 


Scott's Emulsion is the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the easiest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 
and builds up healthy 
esh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- All druggists. 


SSSSSCLOGE GOOG GOOEY 
y Grand National Prize at Paris, % 
% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCKE, 
/ QUINA-LAROGHE, 

= ; 

49 yun, 

% ‘| 

% HIGHLY s For  * 
% ENDORSED Stomach: 

% bythe medical affections, ¢ 

% faculty of Loss of Ap- « 

% Paris, Ant |petite,Men- 
% agreeable and bs Ae hi el & 
% highly effica- Sens re 
% clousRemedy. log d, OLS 
gee Feverand 2 
op Lancet. < Ague; . 4 
; eta etarded “ 
j Kiara, CO Nn vales- y 
, Smee CONC. u 
y PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 3 
ee E. FOUGERA&CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. % 
% 80 North William St. N.Y. 
LOSES S 


SES 0066860 


Pimples, blotches 

and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before @ 
a steady use of 


Beecham’s 
wouscure) Pills 


(Tasteless) 
@and health again _ Pe] 
glows in the pure skin @ 
and clear complexion. 


e 


25 cents a box. 


@ 
@8OG00068 0 
\ DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\\ ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
‘CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AN- 
.VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


Drum in |/js 
position 


| March 8-21. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Pilgrim Hall was crowded with ministers 
last Monday morning on the occasion of an 
address by Bishop William Lawrence of the 
Episcopal Church in Massachusetts, who pre- 
sented Some Suggestions as to the Present 
Attitude of the Christian Church. He em- 
phasized the kindly relations existing between 
the two denominations, and put himself en 
rapport with his audience by referring to two 
of his ancestors who were Congregational min- 
isters and to his training at Andover Seminary. 
The attitude of the church toward theological 
study should be that of sympathy with all 
reverent investigation. Jf the church is to 
lead in this department of thought, its face 
must be toward the future and it must look in 
many directions. The development in theo- 
logical thought in recent years has not been 
behind that in any other line of study. There 
is danger in all our churches of considering 
Christian truth as a package let down from 
heaven to be received as “‘ the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints,’ and forever to be presented 
in exactly the same form. But because the 
faith is something living and vital there must 
be movement and development. Ifthe church 
tries to compress or suppress this develop- 
ment, thinking minds outside will take it up 
and present it in grotesque and exaggerated 
forms. The speaker pleaded fora higher stand- 
ard of teaching in theological schools, requir- 
ing more thorough preparation on the part of 
students entering them, and commended An- 
dover Seminary for a course of study which 
could be appreciated and assimilated only by 
students of trained minds and mature char- 
acter. 

He next considered the attitude of the 
church toward social questions. These are 
so new that our condition is one of bewilder- 
ment. We grasp at the first thing we can get 
hold of and do the best we can with it. Of 


course we make mistakes, but experjments— 


like that of the Andover House—discussion 
and careful training on these lines in our col- 
leges and seminaries will enable us twenty- 
five years hence to work far more economi- 
cally and effectively. The great danger in all 
our preaching and working is that we mistake 
humanity for the individual, forgetting that it 
is only by the renewal of this or that man 
that humanity can be uplifted. 

Bishop Lawrence believes that in all our 
denominations there is a longing for unity, 
which will result not in uniformity but in 
unity of purpose, of spirit and, to a degree, 
of organization. To this end the Episcopal 
Church has put forth four planks, three of 
which have been generally accepted, and the 
fourth, that of the historic episcopate, he 
thinks will meet with greater favor when it is 
understood that this does not refer to the 
apostolic succession but to the three historic 
offices which, as he believes, have existed ever 
since the time of the apostles. 

Lastly, the church should stand for spiritual 
leadership in character. Not till the Christian 
Spirit coexists with the highest integrity, the 
largest charity and the broadest thought will 
the church take its rightful place in the esti- 
mation of mankind. 

The address was listened to with close at- 


tention and frequent applause. 
ee 


The South Florida Chautauqua is to hold 
its eighth assembly this year at Mt. Dora, 
Rey. R. T. Hall of Greenwich, 
Ct., is still president, and Rev. William Shaw 
of the Sunday School and Publishing Soci- 
ety is secretary for Sunday school work and 
leads the devotional meetings. There is an 
attractive list of lecturers, quite a number of 
whom are from Northern States. 


THE advertising business of the late S. R. Niles of 
Boston, Mass., will be carried on by the S. R. Niles 
Advertising Agency, which was incorporated prior 
to Mr. Niles’s death. The management is as fol- 
lows: E. G. Niles, president; Carl G. Zerrahn, vice- 
president and general manager; J. C. Howard, 
treasurer. 
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SPRING NEEDS. 


What Everybody Requires at 
This Season. 


Some Things Are of the Utmost 
Importance to You. 


This Will Tell You Just What You Most 
Need Now and How to Get It. 


In the spring changes always take place in 
our systems which require attention. There 
is a tired, languid feeling, a depression, the 
digestive organs become deranged, the blood 
is bad, causing the complexion to become 
affected and the person feels an inability 
to work. 

At such a time a spring medicine is ab- 
solutely necessary. It will overcome all these 
conditions. It will invigorate the blood, reg- 
ulate the digestive organs, clear the com- 
plexion and make you feel strong and well. 
The following letter written by Miss Nettie 
Fraser, of Patterson, N. J., will interest you. 

** Since my childhood I have been extremely 
nervous, easily excited and at times suffering 
with extreme nervous prostration. A year 
ago last June I was so had that the attacks 
were almost hysterical, and my appetite and 
digestion were in a terrible condition. I also 
suffered with great mental depression. 


Z i) 
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MISS NETTIE FRASER. 


“‘T was induced to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy and the first bottle 
had a wonderful effect on my condition. After - 
four bottles were used I was entirely cured. I 
never used any medicine that helped me so 
much, and I would recommend it in the 
highest terms possible, as too much cannot 
be said in praise of this wonderful medicine.” 

Weare constantly receiving just such letters 
telling of the great good which is being done 
by this medicine. You want health, don’t you? 
You want to get up in the morning and feel 
like doing a good day’s work, do you not? 
And you want your children to feel strong 
and vigorous, don’t you? Well, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy will do 
all this. 

It will give to you and your children perfect 
health and that is exactly what you want, It 
is the best spring medicine known and has the 
great advantage of being purely vegetable and 
harmless. It was discovered by Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He can be consulted free 
of charge, personally or by letter. 

or washout. No other 


B 

You Dye i 
5 will doit. Package to 
30 MINUTES 22285 2,2 


wool or cotton, 40c. pis bey Agents. Writequick. Men- 
non this paper, FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 


Turkey red _on cotton 
that won’t freeze, boil 


Absolutely * 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


This entire page was then devoted to 


trying to persuade you to prove for of 


You must have noticed last week our motto that N 
@ 


yourself the truth of this well- 
known motto. Your success 


is our success. Af you If you want 


have not carefully to know more 
studied this page { of the best seeds 
then please do that grow your ad- 


dress on a postal card, 

with the statement that 

you intend to plant seeds this 
year, will bring you free a copy of 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1894, 


The leading American Seed Catalogue. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


so now. 
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Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


Record and Financial Standing: 


MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT. ‘ 5 . ~ 80,000 
Total Assets, over . 3 : 3 $5,000,000 00 
Interest Income, annually exceeds 5 $130,000 00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds . ; $750,000 00 


RESERVE FUND, JAN., 1894 . ° $3,589,326 00 
Death Claims paid, over . : - $17,700,000 00 
Saving in Premiums exceeds 5 - $40,000,000 00 


New Business in 1893 exceeded . - $64,000,000 00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds . . $263,000,000 00 


The sole object of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso 
ciation being to furnish life insurance, its only liability is 
the amount required for death claims, which is controlled 
by the law of mortality, which has operated with wnva- 
rying regularity for centuries. Write to us and learn how 
little it costs. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


= 


HOME OFFICE, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


Boston Office, = 120 Tremont Street. 
L. Y. TIANNING, Ass’t Sec. 
C. E. MOODY, Manager. 


“The Congregationalist ” 
* SERVICES «© 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive= 
ness cf Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. -9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 
11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11 (ready 21 March), The 
Homeland, 12, Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 
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CLARK—In Rockville, Feb. i9, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Clark, 
aged 81 yrs. 

KIDDER—In Lowell, Feb. 15, Samuel Kidder, aged 72 
yrs. 

LIBBY—In Searboro, Me., Jan. 29, Deacon Simon Libby. 

MASON—In Newton, Jan. 21, Sara Bretone, youngest 
daughter of the late John Wilkinson of New Haven, 
Ct., and wife of George A. Mason of Newton, aged 25 
yrs. .5 mos. Funeral from the Howard Avenue Con- 
gregational Churéh, New Haven, Wednesday, Jan. 24, 
and burial in the family lot at Byergreen Cemetery. 

NORTH~—In Berlin, Ct., Jan. 14, of pneumonia, Deacon 
Alfred North, aged 82 yrs. 

PORTER—In South Paris, Me., Miss Mary Ann Porter, 
for fifty-four years a devoted and earnest church 
member. 


MISS LAVINIA FARNHAM. 


Miss Farnham was born in North Andover, Aug. 16, 
1806, and died in Winchester, Feb. 10, 1894, of pneumonia. 
The funeral services were held at Sunnyside, the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Mr. George H. Gilbert, Feb. 14. 
An impressively sympathetic prayer was offered by Rev. 
B. F. Hamilton, D. D., who was for seven years her pastor 
in North Andover. Her pastor, Rey. D A. Newton, then 
read the Scriptures and spoke with special fitness and 
affection of her beautitul life, which had so blessed Win- 
chester during the last four years. Rev. J. L. Withrow, 
D. D., her former pastor at Park street Church, Boston, 
who had come from Chicago to attend the funeral, s spoke 
out of a full heart of the graces which adorned her char- 
acter. Since his early infancy Miss Farnham had filled 
the place of mother to her nephew, Mr. Gilbert, and 
ever since he reached man’s estate he has unsparingly 
devoted both money and time to her utmost comfort. 
Never was a home more fitly named. It was sunny 
without and sunny within, and®Aunt Lavinia was a 
chief source of its light and warmth. It seemed as 
natural for her to shine as it is for the light. Mean- 
while, the atmosphere of her life was so loving that 
there was as much warmth as radiance. It may be 
safely said that she never made the hearts of her 
friends sad until she passed into the sleep from which 
they could not awake her, because she had heard the 
call to come up higher, where she has seen “the King 
in His beauty.” 

Miss Farnham was the last of the original members of 
the North Andover church, formed in September. 1834, 
and memorial services for her were held at that church 
Sunday morning, Feb. 25, condueted by the pastor, Rev. 
Henry E. Barnes, D. D., who paid a beautiful tribute to 
her saintly memory. J. L. W. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For the Tired Braiao 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


JANIES CG. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
q4 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


ROLLING 


For dividing Churches and Schools. 


PARTITIONS 


Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churehes of 
various denominations are using them. 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 
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LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,getan 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 

In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, ~ CHICAGO. 
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EASTER SE LECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 

Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING aes Service of Sone 
and Responses, prepared by /. £. HALL, Price, 
5 cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ‘* The 
Lord of Ly e,” ‘The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
** Death's Conqueror,’ "The King of Love, 22 Sa 7 
zor Victorious,’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 
cents cach, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS, eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
oot. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid. 
WUSICAL WKISETOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description ‘mailed free on application, Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Hull’s Easter Program, 


No. 2 New Series. 


Price 5 cents: $4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
50. cents per hundred extra for postage. 
“No. 1.” Issued last year was a pronounced success. 
If you did not have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers. We have six other popular Easter Services. 
Price as above. Catalogue free. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


By 


Songs of the Pentecost. 


Edited by CHAS. H. GABRIELand Rey. ISAAC NAYLOR. 


224 Pages, Single Copy, 30c., postpaid. 
Per doz., $3, not prepaid ; per hundred, $25, not prepaid. 


me KO. HUGHES & OO. Publishers, uu & 64 Bible HOnse, N. Y. : 


OUR NEW EASTER SERVICE 
By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
OUR NEW EASTER CAROLS 
By Six Popular Composers, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


23222 o> <2. 
BASIE MORN LASTED DAWN > 
—AFTER THREE DAYS— Three 
beautiful Easter services for the S. 
8. complete with resp. read’gs, reci- 
tations and carols, illst’d title pp 
Spec. pp. THE NEW SONG free. 


} A ven. 
Geo. F. Roche & Co., 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 


~~ Please name this paper. —PLEASE! eeee 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (evght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A Young Lady, educated at one of the leading busi- 
ness colleges, would like a position as stenograpber or 
typewriter, private secretary, or amanuensis toa literary 
or professional gentleman or lady,or as a teacher of short- 
haud and typewriting in a school of any sort. Is well 
educated, a good penman and composer, and can 
furnish the very best of references. Address A. B., 
Box 723, Spencer, Mass. 

Housekeeper.—Wanted, position as housekeeper in 
payer’ family by a Connecticut woman familiar with 

ousekeeping in all its details. Capable of taking entire 
charge. References given. Address Housekeeper, care 
Congregationalist. 


Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Training School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to )oung women desiring to follow the profession of 
Bees Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass 


CHERMERHORN § TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, [l.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 

No. Granville, N. Y. 


ELLS 


Steel itt Church and School Bells B8@&~Send for 
Catalogue. €. 8S. BELL & CO., Willsboro, ©. 


Scripture, 


Catalogues 
free. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereo ticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 


emperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 
or private talks. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England, 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Ce., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C 4 U R C - folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, | 
SEATINGS mir eUN 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halis and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%2. 46th st- 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor b Co., 116 Elizabeth St. : 


New York, N.Y. 


, A.B. &E.L. “SHAW, 
4 Established 178. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-naga 
catalogue. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruss 
in CHURCHES at man- 
‘ ufacturers’ prices, We 


‘ON H, PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and ua CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sOisesi'se., Boston. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The new administration took the helm last 
Monday evening and furnished a first-class 
meeting. President Jonathan A. Lane deliy- 
ered a modest little inaugural address, in 
which he attributed his election to a rising 
sentiment in the community in favor of old 
age. The new executive committee proposed 
an innovation in the form of a contribution 
for the relief of the poor. The first suggestion 
was that this offering be made at the next 
meeting, but one or two brethren thought 
that it was best to strike while the iron was 
hot and the need sore, so the hats went around 
at once and gathered in $259, which sum is to 
be expended through the City Missionary So- 
ciety. 

The first report of the outlook comniittee, 
presented by Rev. J. M. Dutton, moved out 
into a somewhat unfamiliar region, taking up 
the question of evangelists and expressing 
considerable doubt as to the wisdom of their 
employment by the churches. To that inti- 
mation Dr. Plumb responded, expressing his 
desire that the outlook committee find out 
what churches represented in the club had 
employed evangelists and with what results. 

The main speakers of the evening turned 
attention to a region of the country which 
abounds in interesting phases of life, which 
were graphically and humorously described. 
President William G. Frost, who is spending 
a little time in this vicinity in the interests of 
Berea College and who preached Sunday at 
Shawmut Church, set forth in a ringing speech 
the resources of Kentucky, of which, even in 
a short residence there, he seems to have be- 
come an ardent admirer. The educational 
and moral needs of the State were portrayed 
in a way that brought out the imperative nec- 
essity of just such a noble institution as the 
one which he represents. Rev. W.E. Barton’s 
racy recital of personal experiences among the 
mountain whites was keenly relished. 
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$ “The Congregationalist” 
%& SERVICES -& 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist,and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. 
Cash must accompany order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers.° 
3, Christmastide. 5=8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 
-S 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 


Youth, 8, The House of Our God. 


4, New Year. 


ins, 


9, Pas= 
10, Easter. 11=13, EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 11 (ready 21 March), The Home= 
land, 12, Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial), 15, Chil- 
16, National. 
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Two New Books by : 
Cunningham Geikie,D.D. 


New Testament, Hours with the 
Bible. 


THE GOSPELS: A companion to the 
“Life of Our Lord,” with maps and 
illustrations. By CUNNINGHAM GPIKIB, 
D.D.,LL.D. This is the tirst volume 
of the New Testament series of‘ Hours 
with the Bible,’ the well-known com- 
mentary by Dr. Geikie. 

Published in style and size corre- 
sponding with the new edition of the 
Old Testament series. 12mo, $1.50. 


Landmarks of Old Testament 
History. 


By Rev. CunnincHam Gertixig, D.D., 
LL.D. Studies in Bible history from 
time of Samuel to time of Malachi. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A succession of brief, vivid pictures 
of Old Testament life. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Hours with the Bible; 


Or, the Scriptures in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. Old Testament series. 
Entirely new edition, revised and 
largely re-written. Printed from new 
plates, on special paper. Beautifully 
bound in maroon cloth, gilt lettering. 
6 vols., in box, $7.50. 


“A work beyond criticism. It gives the 
concentrated results of many lines of inves- 
tigation, and is in itself a whole library.’’— 
The Churchman. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. 


A Book of Scripture Illustrations 

Gathered in Palestine. A new edition 

thoroughly illustrated. 2 vols., $5.00. 

“Tt is full of intense interest from begin- 
ning to end, and 1s crowded ful! of informa- 
tion of the highest importance for the under- 
standing and intelligent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures of both the Old and the New 
Testaments.” 


Supplied by Booksellers or by 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Distinct 

Courses 
Course _ I. 
Course II. 
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For Sunday Schools 


PILGRIM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAKL, 2 years’ course. 
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Successful Books. 


By Prof. George D. Herron. 

THE OUTLOOK ranks Dr. Herron with Maurice, 
Kingsley and Farrar of England, and Bishop Hunt- 
ington and Dr. Washington Gladden of America, 
as one of the most eminent thinkers and writers of 
our times on Applied Christianity. 


The Larger Christ With introduction by 
Rev. JOSIAH STRONG. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 
cents. 

“Tt is a fresh, strong, prophetic voice, calling the 
church to larger views and more complete Christli- 
ness.”—Lev. John Henry Barrows. 

“An unusually profound and quickening book.” 
—Congregationalist. 


The Call of the Cross. 
cents. 


‘This is not a book to be read carelessly. Thought- 
ful Christians will find in it a solemn message to the 
inmost soul.”— New York Observer. 


The Christian Society. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
(In press.) 

Dr. Herron’s previous writings have been leading 
up to this work, which summarizes his sociological 


theories. 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


“T do not know of any writer whose works on 
‘The Life More Abundant’ I could more heartily 
recommend than those of Mr. Meyer.’—RrEY. B 
Fay MILLs. 


Joshua, and the Land of Promise. By 
Rey. F. B. MEYEg, B.A. Old Testament Heroes. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Previous volumes of “‘ Old Testament Heroes” are: 
Moses Joseph Israel 


12mo, cloth, 75 


Abraham Elijah 
“ Reverent and thoughtful, and will point out to 
many a reader unsuspected truth and beauty in the 
Holy Scripture.”— Watchman. 


The Way into the Holiest: Expositions 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Rey. F. B. 
MEYER, B.A. Lxpository Series. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Previous volumes of “The Expository Series” 
are: 

The es and Light of Men: Expositions of John 
I.-XIlI. 

Tried by Fire: Exposition of First Epistle of Peter. 
“These expositions have the character of all Mr. 

Meyer’s writings. lLhey combine devout insight into 

the rich resources of the Word of God with skill in 

adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. 

He is earnest, practical, personal.”’—The IJnde- 

pendent. 


Key Words of the Inner Life. By Rev. 
F.B. MeYErR, B.A. The Christian Life Series. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white cloth, 60 cents. 
Previous volumes of ‘‘ The Christian Life Series ” 

are: 

The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
The Shepherd Psalm. 

Christian Life. 

“ Pull of rich, ripe thought and strength and en- 
couravgement for the Christian heart.’—Christian 
at Work. 

‘“‘ Barnest, devout, practical.’—Hvangelist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO 
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Bible 
Studies 


« Course Ill, 


. A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


: 
: 


The first year covers the Bible history from 


the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course II. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE 


CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly -parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 


Courses IJ and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 


lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. € 
tach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


The arrangement of the material is 


Course I. 


Six grades; the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 


about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. 
The Word anv’ Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while Zhe Lesson 


The Lesson Questions and 
Work for the Week, 


Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


SEND. FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 
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TOW READY 
LYN INNA SN 
FULL OF POINTS. 


The Tuileries under the 
Second Empire. 


The Anti=Catholic Crusade. 
The City Tramp. 


Za, 


A Pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
The Madison Square Garden. 


An Original Manuscript 
by Major André. 


Mark Twain’s 
«¢« Pudd’nhead Wilson.’’ 


Earthquakes 
and How to Measure Them. 


«The Imagination,”’ 
by James Russell Lowell. 


Philip Kearny, 
by the Comte de Paris. 


Edvard Grieg, 
by William Mason. 


Capital Stories, Etc., Etc. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The resources of this prince of periodicals 
seem limitless.—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


Ready Everywhere March ist. 35 cents. 
Always issued on the first day of the month. 


§ 
Published by | 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


LSA 


Letters on 
Baptism. 


By Rev. Epmunp B. FAIRFIELD. Pp. 249, 
price 75 cents. 


The author of these letters was an immersionist for 
more than a quarter of a century, Requested by a 
Baptist publishing house to prepare a book in defense 
of immersion, he set to work to gather his material, the 
result being that he investigated himself out of his 
belief. This volume contains the reasons for his change 
of views. Dr. Fairfield discusses the meaning of baptizo, 
and clearly shows that its classical meaning of immerse 
is not its Scriptural meaning. His philological argument 
is strong, but not stronger than his argument from 
usage. Every passage in the Scriptures bearing upon 
the subject receives from him a full and candid treat- 
ment. His volume is certainly a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the subject. No one desiring to get at the 
truth can afford to miss regding it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The 1894 
Columbias 


"are unhesitatingly pronounced by every 
one who has seen them to be the most 
attractive wheels ever 
offered to the public. 
| Beautiful new designs, 
3s eve graceful, light, and 
‘—<.* strong to the last de- 
J——. gree, and dressed with 
the incomparable Co- 
lumbia finish, they are bound to “take.” 
We predict for the 1894 Columbias an 
instant and wonderful success. Get a 
catalogue and give your order early if you 
wont one at the beginning of the season. 


STANDARD PRICE, $125. 
POPE MEG. CO., 
Boston, NewYork, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed fur two two-cent stamps. 


x ig 
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—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BensamMin Kipp. 


8vo, $2.50. 


_ In “Social Evolution” Mr. Kidd treats of the various social problems that are now pressing for solu- 
tion. ‘With striking clearness,” says Book Reviews for March, “he states the case as it stands.” Broadly, 
the question he sets himseJf to answer, is ‘‘ whether there is to be peace or war in the future of humanity 
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One of the most interesting features of Mr. Kidd’s valuable work is his opinion of the place which 


religious beliefs are destined to fill in the future. He attacks the point in a spirit of courageous inquiry 
that contrasts with the attitude taken by men of science, while it compares favorably with the position 


assumed by modern thinkers. 


Mr. Zangwill’s New Book. 


The King of Schnorrers. 
Grotesques and Fantasies. 


By I. Zanewitt, author of ‘Children of the 
Ghetto,” ‘‘The Old Maid’s Club,” ‘‘ Merely 
Mary Ann,” etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.50. 

**In “ The King of the Schnorrers” Mr. Zangwill 
attempts a delineation of the Jewish ‘‘Schnorrer”’ of 
tradition—a personage “as unique among beggars 
as Israel among nations.”’ The author conducts his 
hero through a number of amusing adventures, 
recounting these in that vivid style familiar to his 
readers.’ Some of the shorter stories in the volume 
are tragic and some comic, Mr. Zangwill playfully 


delegating to the critic the task of ‘‘ determining 
which is which.”’ 


The Delectable Duchy. 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES. 
By A. T. QumLLER-Covucu, author of “‘ Noughts 


and Crosses,’’ ‘‘The Blue Pavilions,” ete. 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Lovers’ Lexicon. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Phi- 
losophers, and Minor Poets; but especially 
for the enamoured. By FREDERICK GREEN- 
woop. Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


Third Edition Just Ready. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. LE Fanv. 
One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Memories of Dean Hole. 


With illustrations from original sketches by 
LEeEcH and THACKERAY, and a portrait of 
the author. Twelfth thousand. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.25. 


PROF, J. NORMAN LOCKYER’S NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY. 


A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE WORSHIP AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. 
‘‘The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘‘ The Chemistry of the Sun,”’ ete. 


By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., author of 
Royal 8vo, $5.00. 


“ This work of the great English astronomer is of most fascinating interest, and it is profusely and 
appropriately illustrated. The field which is covered is a new one, but it is one which should be fully in- 
vestigated. The style is clear and graphic, and the publishers have given this great work a fitting setting.’ 


; Just Published. . 
Pain, Pleasure, and 
esthetics. 


An Essay concerning the Psychology of Pain 
and Pleasure, with special reference to 
Esthetics: By Henry Rutaers MARSHALL, 
M.A. 8vo, $3.00. 


New Volume in the Dilettante Library. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By WALTER JERROLD. Witha Portrait. 16mo, 
crocodile cloth, 90 cents. 


New Volume in the Ethical Library. 


Short Studies in Character. 


By SoruHige Bryant, D.Sc., Lond. 12mo, $1.50. 


New Book by the Bishop of Ripon. 


Twilight Dreams. 
By, Rev. W. B. CarrEentEer, D.D., D.C. Ii, 
Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Beautiful as a poem; now an allegory, now a 
parable.’”—Living Church. 


‘The best element in thein is their deep and vig- 
orous spirituality.’—The Outlook. - 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘Lenten Services $ 


‘The Congregationalist ”’ 
» . SERVICES... 
No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 


No. 10, EASTER. . 
100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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; No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Cartier to Frontenac. 


A study of Geographical Discovery in the 
interior of North America in its Historical 
Relations, 1534-1700; with full cartographi- 
cal illustratious from contemporary sources. 
By Justin Winsor, author of ‘f Columbus,’’ 
editor of ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America.” 8vo, $4.00. ; 


A book of great value on account of its 


abundant contributions to our knowledge of 
American history and geography. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short storiés, 
by Mary Harxock Foore, author of ‘‘ The 
Chosen Valley,” ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,” 
“John Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘‘The Last 
Assembly Balj,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. d 
Later 


A Poet’s Portfolio: 
Readings. . 
By WittiAmM WermoreE Story, author of 
“Roba di Roma,” “ Fiammetta,” etc. 18mo, 
parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 
A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s ‘“‘ He 
and She,’—a collection of charming lyrics 


strung on the silver thread of an entertain- 
ing conversation. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one new name with 
$6.00, or the Congregationalist one year (toan old or 
new subscriber) and a copy of the Bible for $5.00. 
Wallace’s PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50) also fur- 
nished upon the above terms. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 18, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the yearleading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 

Ge with the rest in cordial approval of the services.” 

US. 


“We are enjoying the serviccs more, with increasing audi- 
ences.” —O. 

“Very satisfactory—not to be surpassed.” —N. H. 

* Just the thing. They fill an_aching void—solving the 
problem of the evening service.”’— Wyo. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. '& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

We continue to receive fayorable comments upon 
this year’s list of prayer meeting topics, the feature 
of sub-topics being especially approved, while the 
Pastor’s Suggestions as they appear week by week 
in the Congregationalist are pronounced pertinent 
and helpful. No.2 of the Handbook Series will be 
ready April 1, and will be devoted to the Forward 
Movements in which our churches are just now so 
much interested. Yearly subscription to the Hand- 
book Series, 15 cents. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. *% 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed last week, we have issued a neat eight- 
page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for three 
cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. Churches 
contemplating any change in their method of re- 
ceiving new members should examine carefully this 
form, prepared by a competent and representative 
committee of the National Council. 


HE Salvation Army evidently has 
outlived persecution and reproach. 
Where formerly it marched in con- 
stant danger of missiles it now has, as at its 
big rally in Boston last week, police escort- 
age. By sheer devotion to the work of 
reclaiming the outcast it has won the re- 
spect of those to whom its sensational .meth- 
ods seemed at first decidedly objectionable. 
Its representatives are gladly heard by our 
churches, and their enthusiasm and utter 
absorption in the Master’s work have been 
at once a rebuke and a spur to many Chris- 
tians. It will be interesting to note how 
greater prosperity and more general recog- 
nition will affect the army. It has thriven 
in the face of adversity. Will it preserve 
its same simple, fraternal and intensely 
evangelistic spirit, now that it has virtually 
taken its place among the distinctive and 
honored religious forces of the day? We 
believe that it will, because it relies on God 
and loves men with a Christlike passion. 


The commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday last week was the occasion of 
ve ° . . . 
many lessons of patriotism in the public 
schools, as important as any that are taught 
there. It was a sight to stir the blood to 
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see the boys and girls of mingled national- 
ities salute the flag of our country and cel- 
ebrate, in songs and declamations, the bless- 
ings of liberty which its folds protect. 
Never were such lessons more needed than 
now, when too many are being persuaded 
that the laws which guard our freedom are 
hostile to it. Our greatest danger as a 
nation is from ignorant multitudes, who are 
being persuaded by unscrupulous: leaders 
that they can relieve their poverty by tram- 
pling on the rights of others, and that the 
government in which they share is their 
foe rather than their protector and ought to 
be made their servant. In the public school 


the love of country ought always to have a’ 


foremost place. [f on that subject division 
of opinion, such as makes it impossible to 
teach religion in the schools, should ever 
put patriotism under ban in them the peace 
of our land would soon end. Of the forty- 
six States and Territories seven do not see 
enough significance in the birthday of the 
Father of Our Country to make it a legal 
holiday. Vermont, Iowa and New Mexico 
share with Kansas in this neglect. Does 
not the last named State need especially at 
this time a day devoted to the considera- 
tion of patriotism? 


President Eliot of Harvard will win the 
gratitude of many for his plain utterances 
on the subject of college athletics, even 
though his conclusions may not all be ap- 
proved, Athletics, good in themselves, have 
come to be more than a recreation, more 
than a means of physical development, in 
many of our schools and colleges. They 
have come to be a profession and, in some 
instances, a craze. When a brutal prize 
fighter is entertained with adulation, dined 
and wined by the students of our two oldest 
universities, it is quite time to call a halt. 
The football games between colleges, held 
in the neighborhood of great cities, have 
become contests which brutalize the chief 
actors and demoralize the crowds of specta- 
tors. They have become, though perhaps 
not yet as extensively, as truly the resorts 
of gamblers as the race tracks, which are 
under the ban of law. If, by limiting the 
contests to ‘college fields belonging to 
one of the competitors in college towns,”’ 
and by the other restrictions which Presi- 
dent Eliot suggests, the evils which have 
become flagrantly associated with ‘inter-col- 
legiate athletic contests can be eliminated, 
all will rejoice, for athletic games, apart 
from these evils, are in many ways an ad- 
vantage to the students. But their abuse 
has called forth general remonstrance even 
from those who most delight in the sports, 
and college athletics have in recent years 
been rapidly approaching the point where 
they would become a national misfortune. 


Ministers will have a hard time if they 
try to please all tastes in their preaching. 
A few days ago a business man said to his 
pastor: ‘‘ We business men are so tired out 
at the end of the week that when we come 
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to church Sunday morning we can’t stand a 
deeply thought out and intellectual sermon. 
What we want is a simple application of the 
gospel to our ordinary duties.” A few days 
after another business man remarked to the 
same pastor: ‘‘ You ministers make a great 
mistake when you think we business men 
enjoy what are called simple sermons. We 
are so busy all the week that we have no 
time to read or think on the great themes of 
life, and so we look forward eagerly to Sun- 
day when we can hear about these things 
from the minister. The sermons which are 
the greatest refreshment to me are the intel- 
lectual ones.’’ In the town where this same 
minister is living his ‘perplexed life are two 
local papers. One criticises the minister 
for not sticking to “the. old. gospel,’”’? while 
the other editor says he does not go to 
church because the minister is always 
‘“‘harping on the crucifixion.’’ ‘‘ Now,” 
says he, ‘‘if he would take up living, nine- 
teenth century themes, such as socialism 
and the income tax, I would go and hear 
him.’’ Poorman! (The minister, we mean.) 


Some degree of self-government is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a college commu- 
nity, and the more the students show that 
they can be trusted to govern themselves 
the greater the success of the college. Re- 
cent events, however, indicate that the wis- 
dom of college faculties in administering 
discipline was never more heavily taxed 
than now. The authorities of Tufts have 
dismissed three members of the sophomore 
class, suspended a vote of dismissal over 
eleven others for a year, declared that seven 
more have forfeited their regular standing, 
and reprimanded four others. We are glad 
to note that the class voted their disap- 
proval of the conduct for which these pun- 
ishments were inflicted. The sophomores 
of Cornell University one night last week 
discharged a quantity of chlorine gas in a 
dining-hall where the freshman class was 
having a banquet, and nearly suffocated a 
large number. The act of mischief resulted 
in the death of one person and the serious 
injury of several others. Such lawlessness 
deserves severe punishment. A difficulty 
between the faculty of Amherst and the 
senate has led to a serious condition of 
affairs which affects the entire college. The 
senate is a body of students which partici- 
pates in the college government. That 
body claims that its rights have been dis- 
regarded by the action of the faculty in 
expelling a student without consulting the 
senate. The faculty claims that this is one 
of the cases in which it alone is competent 
to pass judgment, and the strained re- 
lations, unless soon relieved, cannot but 
result in injury to the intellectual and re- 
ligious life of the college. The problems 
of government in these institutions, where 
the legislators of the future are being 
trained, though less prominent in the public 
mind, are not less important than. those 
which are being discussed in the s and 
national halls of legislation. 
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THE BOSTON MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


This new institution, from which so im- 
portant results are looked for by the friends 
of good government, was permanently or- 
ganized, Feb. 21, by the choice of Samuel 
B. Capen as president, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine and others as vice-presidents, Edwin 
D. Mead as secretary and an executive and 
membership committee. This Boston plan 
is so different from those proposed for other 
cities, so simple in its method and capable 
of such universal adaptation, that it seems 
fitting to call attention to the history of the 
movement and explain its methods some- 
what in detail. 

In March, 1892, Mr. Capen, in an address 
before the Boston Congregational Club, 
called attention to the perils in our great 
cities because of the presence in official life 
of so many incompetent, and even unscru- 
pulous, men. He noted the decay of public 
spirit and the apathy of our most intelli- 
gent citizens. He dwelt on the necessity, 
in order to counteract these evils, of an or- 
ganization or federation of the moral influ- 
ences of the city, declaring that ‘‘ we must 
meet combinations of evil with combina- 
tions of good.”’ He proposed the organiza- 
tion among Boston Congregationalists of a 
society with municipal reform as one of its 
special objects, which should invite other 
similar organizations to join in the move- 
ment. The suggestion was cordially re- 
ceived by the club, the movement was 
heartiJy indorsed by the press and a por- 
tion of the address was printed in our issue 
of April 28, 1892, and afterwards published 
as a leaflet, both by the Congregationalist 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Good Citizenship. 

Within a few weeks from that time the 
organization of Boston Congregationalists 
was formed under the title of the Pilgrim 
Association, and Mr. Capen was chosen its 
first president. _ Atits first meeting he was 
instructed to ask the various religious, civic 
and philanthropic organizations in the city 
to select committees and enter into this fed- 
eration for good city government. By pub- 
lic addresses and by personal work these 
various organizations throughout the city 
have been enlisted in this movement. In 
December last the constitution was adopted 
and now the league has become permanently 
organized. 

The objects of the league are clearly stated 
in its constitution, namely: To discuss and 
shape public opinion upon all. questions 
which relate to the proper government of 
our cities; to separate municipal politics 
from those of the state and nation; to secure 
the nomination and election to municipal 
office solely of men for their fitness for the 
office, and to federate for this purpose the 
moral forces of the city. The league is to 
be absolutely non-partisan, recognizing no 
differences of race or creed, but all having 
sympathy with its purposes are alike eligi- 
ble for membership. In order to keep in 
close touch with the moral sentiment in the 
community, preference in membership is 
given to members of our existing religious, 
civic, philanthropic, business and labor or- 
ganizations. To prevent the league from 
ever falling into the hands of any particular 
body the constitution provides that no or- 
ganization shall be entitled to.more than 
seven members in the league, and no organ- 
ization can haye more than one member 
upon either the executive or membership 
committee. To prevent its management 
from ever falling into the hands of any par- 
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ticular set of men, it is provided that there 
shall be at least two pew members chosen 
upon the executive and membership com- 
mittees each year. Its membership for the 
present has been limited to 200, and it is be- 
lieved that because of this organizations will 
be more likely to select their best men, and 
that a club of a limited membership is more 
likely to discuss wisely questions of public 
interest than can possibly be done in a larger 
body. Mr. Capen’s inaugural address, stat- 
ing somewhat at length what the league 
hopes to do, its limitations, etc., was given 
in full in the Transcript of Feb, 23, and the 
league is to have it printed in tract form for 
distribution. 

The league now numbers about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five members, and about 
fifteen more were proposed at the last 
meeting. It includes representative men 
from every religious denomination in the 
city, both Protestant and Catholic, and 
also delegates from various civic, philan- 
thropic and business organizations, and a 
representation from some of the labor or- 
ganizations in the city will probably be 
proposed at the next meeting, Among its 
members are already some of our best 
known and most respected citizens, who are 
always in the front rank wherever the good 
interests of the city of Boston are to be 
considered. One of the best features of 
the movement is the interest which has 
been taken in it by so many Christian young 
men. The Boston Christian Endeavor Union 


is represented by seven members and the 


Epworth League also has its quota. 

This whole plan seems so simple that it 
is capable of being copied in almost any 
city. We note with satisfaction that all over 


- the country there seems to be a revival of 


patriotism, and a determination on the part 
of Christian men to do their duty better 
than in the past. The method of the new 
league is through agitation and organiza- 
tion, without which nothing can ever be 
accomplished. The ‘‘machine’’ must be 
matched by the league. Mr. Capen has 
well stated the difference between them: 
‘“‘The league has moral convictions; the 
machine has none. One is like a fountain 
and lives to bless; the other is like a sponge 
and sucks everything toitself. One is light; 
the other is darkness.’’ 


<> 


HELP FROM HISTORY. 


We lately published an amusing incident 
told by our New York correspondent. A 
minister read an essay, a few weeks ago, 
before the Clerical Union, which made a 
profound impression. It treated of a sub- 
ject on which all wanted information and 
wanted it disseminated. By unanimous 
vote he was requested to publish it. Then 
the minister confessed that he had had it 
printed some weeks before and had sent a 
copy to each person present. The inference 
was inevitable that évery copy had found its 
way into the wastebasket unexamined, 

We have not seldom had similar requests 
for help from those who have chosen to be 
helpless. -Two weeks since the Christian 
Endeavor societies considered the question, 
What Does Our Denomination Stand For? 
There seemed to be many more asking the 
question than there were persons ready and 
competent to answer it. Yet a Congrega- 
tionalist who cannot clearly state what Con- 
gregationalism is, what it has done in estab- 
lishing freedom in this country and how it 
represents the teachings of Christ both as to 
doctrine and church government, cannot be 
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serving his denomination nor his Master as 
he ought to serve them. He must, also, 
have persistently ignored much choice lit- 
erature which ought, at least, to be in the 
library of every minister and of every Sun- 
day school. 

Perhaps this topic of the Christian En- 
deavor Society will prompt a good many 
pastors to instruct their people on this very 
important matter. It is to be regretted that 
many criticisms on the Puritans in books, 
newspapers and speeches have to be met by 
the silent ignorance of their descendants 
and of those who owe to the Puritans the 
free institutions which are our common 
pride. We suggest that ministers might 
find material for a fruitful series of sermons 
in the biographies of leading men in the 
Congregational denomination from its re- 
vival in modern times to the present day. 
The entire period is covered by the lives 
of John Robinson, John Cotton, Increase 
Mather, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, 
Nathaniel. Emmons and Horace Bushnell. 
Separate biographies of most of these dis- 
tinguished men have been written, while 
their deeds are also recorded in such books 
as Bacon’s Genesis of the New England 
Churches, and’ Palfrey’s History of New 
England. Of course the series might be en- 
riched by the addition of other names, like 
William Brewster, Thomas Hooker, Thomas 
Prince and Timothy Dwight. But in seven 
discourses any minister may present the 
salient points of Congregational history and 
illustrate the development of Congregational 
principles. These seven names would also 
furnish themes of surpassing interest for 
reading circles, and they would not be out 
of place as topics for Bible classes. Every 
one is made a better Christian by being 
helped to know what he inherits in the de- 
nomination to which he has joined himself. 


THE CANADIAN SOLUTION. 

The Canadian method of handling the 
question of public and sectarian schools is 
often pressed upon our attention as a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty we are 
facing in the objections of the Roman 
Catholics to our existing system of public 
education. In Canada dissatisfied parents 
are allowed, under certain restrictions, to 
divert the amount of their taxes to the sup- 
port of denominational schools. In prac- 
tice the tendency is to build up sectarian 
schools everywhere, and to emphasize re- 
ligious prejudices from the very beginning 
of the child’s life. 

The insuperable objection to this plan is 
that it threatens the unity of the nation. 
The type of our national character is still 
being modified by the new elements in our 
heterogeneous population. It can only be 
unified through national control of primary 
education in schools where differences of 


shome prejudice and custom are modified by 


the pressure of a common training and 
where all stand upon a common footing as 
Americans. It is, indeed, the continuance 
of racial prejudice and misunderstanding 
which most threatens the unity of our peo- 
ple. It is the absence of a true national 
spirit, caused by the perpetuation of race 
prejudice and religious hate, which most 
retards the development of Canada, and has 
made the tone of thought in its provinces 
essentially provincial. If we are one people 
—as the Canadians have never been—it is 
largely because our children have been 
brought together in the common schools, 
and have learned to respect and have faith 
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in each other in spite of differences. The 
public school has made the unity of the 
nation possible, and this is a service which 
we can neither forget nor forego. 

In sparsely settled regious any system of 
public instruction is put to the severest 
test, and divided schools prove to be ineffi- 
cient schools, with an unwholesome empha- 
sis upon sectarian divisions, Any one who 
wishes to study the question from the Cana- 
dian point of view should do so, not in the 
cities, but in the rural neighborhoods, and 
in Quebec rather than in Ontario. One of 
the most striking illustrations of the results 
of the system may be found in that fringe 
of settlements along the north shore of the 
Bay of Chaleur, where the fishing and farm- 
ing villages have maintained for a century, 
unchanged, the racial characteristics of the 
first comers, without mingling and with 
more or less of open dislike and distrust. 
An isolated Scotch farmer sends his chil- 
dren past a French-speaking school in the 
French village and an English-speaking Ro- 
man Catholic school in an Irish village to 
the Scotch Protestant school more than 
three miles away. The children grow up in 
the narrowest provincialism, and the growth 
of a true national life, enriched with the 
best elements of diverse racial character, 
fails altogether. Canada is a name. The 
old world divisions and dislikes are per- 
manent realities. And what is true of the 
extreme provincialism of this particular 
locality is true, we believe, in a modified 
degree, of many other parts of rural Can- 
ada, and is trne largely because of that 
Canadian handling of the public educa- 
tional fund which is proposed to us as a 
better method than our own. 

This hardening of old racial types and 
prejudices, this hindrance to the growth of 
a homogeneous people, is, we suppose, the 
~ ideal of a party in the Roman Catholic 
Church, that party whose belief not long 
ago went by the name of Cahenslyism. It 
is not the ideal of the progressive Roman 
Catholics, we are glad to know, and it is 
utterly opposed to all our hopes and wishes. 

The public school question, so far as it 
exists among us, arises from the distrust of 
their own cause in men who fear the min- 
gling of the races lest their narrow type of 
thought should not survive the contact. We 
regret that so many are dissatisfied, but we 
cannot consent to give up the community 
of a national life, conscious of unity amid 
all divergencies, for a plan which empha- 
sizes difference and dislike in the thoughts 
of little children, and divides the one broad 
river of national life at its very beginning 
into a dozen narrow streams. So far as we 
are concerned the solution afforded by the 
Canadian system is no solution atall. It is 
the least fitted of all possible systems for a 
nation made up of diverse elements in the 
formative period of its life. 


THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF THE 
SPIRIT, 

They depend upon the person to be im- 
pressed. Some can be reached most effect- 
ively in ways which would repel others. 
They depend upon the object to be accom- 
plished. In one instance the Spirit aims to 
convict and convert, in another to enlighten, 
in another to warn, in another to guide in 
service. They depend upon the time and 
the circumstances. Pauland Silasin prison 
at Rpilippi and Paul on Mars’ hill needed 
different kinds of divine suggestion in order 
to do the same general work. 
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The methods of the Spirit therefore are 
various. He convicts of sin, He directs as 
to duty, He assures us of adoption, and He 
renders any other spiritual aid which He 
perceives a soul to need. He comes very 
close to humanity and abounds in tender 
ministrations. He is God revealing Him- 
self no longer through Jesus Christ but in 
inspiration and help to every willing heart, 
and it is Jesus Himself who declared that it 
would be better for us that He should de- 
part in order that the peculiar service of the 
Spirit for men might begin. 

The methods of the Spirit show definite 
respect to human individuality. God has 
established this law and always respects it. 
No two human hearts or lives are precisely 
alike in other respects and no two sustain 
exactly the same relations in detail to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. We can aid one 
another by our suggestions, we can set forth 


- general principles of divine truth and spir- 


itual experience which are of value to our 
friends, but we cannot safely expect to fol- 
low literally in the footsteps of others or to 
see others walking accurately in our own. 


The methods of the Spirit at present are, 


more diverse than ever before. Some of 
them often seem questionable and men ask 
if indeed the Spirit be in them. The test 
is whether they produce the fruits of the 
Spirit in the hearts and actions of men, 
When they do this, they must be genuine, 
even if their appearance be unattractive. 
The Salvation Army, for example, does not 
appeal favorably to esthetic tastes but it is 
doing God’s work in earnest. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Anarchy is a word that has been heard 
during the week both in accustomed and 
unwonted places. That Paris, Vienna and 
London should be in a ferment over the de- 
tection, arrest and trial of anarchists is not 
surprising. But to see and hear a member 
of Congress passionately charging his fel- 
low-partisans with anarchy, and to witness 
the formation and dispersion of a defiant 
mob within the walls of the Massachusetts 
State House are new spectacles. As for Mr. 
Bland and bis savage attack upon the East- 
ern Democrats, who for more than a week 
have been refusing to vote, preventing the 
counting of a quorum and thus preventing 
the passage of Mr. Bland’s rascally schenie 
of inflating the currency, it is with pleasure 
that the country observes his discomfiture, 
and he deserved the hisses that were hurled 
at him by congressmen and spectators. To 
be sure, the course of events in the House 
for the past two weeks has only served to 
accentuate the radical differences of opinion 
within the dominant party, and justified all 
—and more—of the severe criticisms now 
so common in Democratic and independent 
journals like the Evening Post, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Harper’s Weekly, Springfield Repub- 
lican and Boston Herald, or as expressed so 
trenchantly by Hon. Abraham 8. Hewitt in 
his speech on Washington’s Birthday before 
the Southern Society of New York City. 
That the Eastern Democrats refuse to accept 
the financial and monetary standards of the 
Southern and Western leaders, and to give 
strategic effect to their refusal use filibuster- 
ing tactics, hardly justifies the use of the 
term ‘“anarchists”’ as an appellation descrip- 
tive of them. That such ‘‘filibustering”’ 
should continue indefinitely is inconceiva- 
ble. Hence grim necessity may force the 
Democratic House to adopt a rule substan- 
tially the same as that which made the Fif- 
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tieth Congress a constructive legislative 
body, and gave to Mr. Reed his title of 
“‘ezar.”’ Tradition and theory invariably 
have to give way to necessity and fact, and 
legislatures the world over are meeting with 
the same problem, and elsewhere solving it 
by centralizing power and making the task 
of the filibusterer more difficult. 


} 


The episode in the Massachusetts State 
House, Feb. 20, was but the culmination of 
a crusade which two educated, professional 
agitators, leading ignorant, recently arrived 
immigrants, have been making against soci- 
ety this winter. At their headquarters in 
the Equity Union, in speeches on the Com- 
mon and in Faneuil Hall and in appeals to 
the public through the press, Messrs. Swift 
and Casson have been insisting that it is the 
duty of the municipality and, the State to 
furnish employment to them and their 
friends. Failing to secure, as a result of 
these appeals, that support from public 
sentiment which they desired, they, with 
their followers to the number of several 
hundred, sought the governor and the Leg- 
islature. Governor Greenhalge addressed 
the throng from the State House steps, 
urging respect for law and defining the 
limits of the power of the executive and the 
Legislature in succoring the unfortunate 
and furnishing employment, the crowd dis- 
senting from much that he said respecting 
constitutional limitations and the occasions 
justifying the State in giving employment. 
In the advance from the exterior of the 
capitol toward the legislative chamber that 
followed the governor’s speech, the turbu- 
lence of the throng was revealed, and Mr. 
Swift said that which implied that force 
would follow petition if the requests to the 
Legislature were not granted. Instantly 
the situation assumed a new aspect. The 
governor was summoned; he promptly 
served notice upon Mr. Swift that he would 
be held responsible for any disturbance, 
and soon a force of police ejected the crowd, 
which adjourned to the’ Common, where 
Messrs. Swift and Casson led them in pas- 
sionate harangues, culminating in a vote to 
take away the property of the rich by ballot. 


In the speech made by Mr. Swift on the 
Common he deplored the absence of the 
conservative working men and representa- 
tives of the middle classes from the ranks 
of his followers and in so doing showed the 
innate weakness of his position. Men who 
studied the crowd report them to have been 
the off-scourings of the foreign born popula- 
tion recently arrived. The day after the 
episode the head of the 30,000 Knights of 
Labor in the State, in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘disclaimed any connection or sym~- 
pathy with the exhibition of European 
hoodlumism,”’ and deprecated an agitation, 
which, 


However well meant, can only result in in- 
flaming the passions of the ignorant, hungry 
and half-desperate men, the majority of whom 
have not taken the least step to enable them 
to peaceably change the conditions of which 
they are the victims. The laws are bad and 
we propose to attempt to remedy them, but 
we also propose to do so in a constitutional 
manner. But under all circumstances we will 
obey existing laws. 

Here speaks the American laborer—as he 
has been ia the past, is now in Massachu- 
setts and we hope ever will be. Boston is 
the wrong city for anarchy to rear its head. 
Churches, schools, lyceums, ballots are still 
potent, and if the State and municipal- 
ity shall be forced ultimately by public 
opinion, expressed through ballot, to begin 
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the task of employing and supporting the 
unemployed, it will be done with a wisdom 
that is born of intelligent philanthropy plus 
practical common sense, and not be the re- 
sult of appeals to passion or the clamor of 
the ignorant or the greedy. 


While the judicial machinery of New 
York State is settling with Boss McKane 
and his followers, and the Legislature of 
the same State is restoring self government 
to the cities of Buffalo and Lansingburgh 
and granting to the minority equal repre- 
sentation with the majority in boards of 
election inspection, it is pleasant to see the 
work of political regeneration going on 
elsewhere. Micbigan’s abominable frauds 
of 1891 and 1893, in which not only local 
officials but the attorney-general, secretary 
of State, State treasurer and land commis- 
sioner are implicated, at last are to be made 
public in court, a grand jury having pre- 
sented indictments against ten persons, four 
of them prominent State officials. In New 
Jersey, where anarchy, practically, has ex- 
isted since the convening of the Legislature 
early in January, at last the question of de- 
termining the legality of the claims of the 
rival Senates has been brought before the 
Supreme Court and the taking of testimony 
has begun. In Connecticut, thanks to the 
vigorous determination of Rey. Dr. New- 
man Smyth of New Haven, the people 
of New Haven County are being furnished 
with evidence of what is practically uni- 
versal throughout the State, viz., collusion 
between the county commissioners empow- 
ered to issue licenses and the liquor dealers, 
In Baltimore the caustic criticism of its city 
government, given by Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte at the Philadelphia Conference on 


Municipal Reform, has stung the mayor of - 


the city into a denial of Mr. Bonaparte’s 
charges, which denial has given the latter 
an opportunity long coveted of giving to his 
fellow-citizens detailed proof of the corrup- 
tion in that bailiwick of Boss Gorman. In 
Brooklyn Mayor Schieren is busy vetoing 
extravagant appropriations of the board of 
aldermen, the new board of excise has an- 
nounced its policy of stopping any growth 
in the number of saloon licenses, and the 
new water purveyor has unearthed a fraud 
by which a corporation, backed by Boss Mc- 
Laughlin’s son, has been stealing city water 
for many years. Boston bas given birth to 
a Municipal League, of which particulars 
are given on page 294, 


Two décisions of Michigan’s Supreme 
Court are noteworthy. The act of 1893, 
providing that judges might sentence inebri- 
ates to institutions using ‘‘the gold cure”’ 
remedy and under the control of individ- 
uals or corporations, has been declared in- 
valid, the court holding that the law in ef- 
fect would permit ‘unofficial persons to 
prescribe rules which shall acquit, persons 
charged with crime,’’ and the Legislature, 
it holds, has no power to delegate to non- 
official individuals or corporations the power 
to make rules or laws, obedience to which 
would result in the discharge of offenders. 
The same court also unanimously holds 
that a law compelling barber shops to be 
closed on Sundays is within the police 
power of the State and not in conflict with 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitu- 
tion. The opinion declares that the best 
reason for maintaining the police power of 
the State to prohibit citizens from engaging 
in secular business on Sunday is that expe- 
rience has shown that one day’s rest in seven 
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is necessary for the physical welfare of the 
individual. Those whose religious convic- 
tions make them worship and rest on the 
seventh day were exempted from the pro- 
visions of the law. 


The bill which Senator Hoar has intro- 
duced in the Senate is destined to give 
trouble to the Honduras Lottery Company 
and all others as well if it passes through 
Congress. The senators from Florida have 
been drawn out into a declaration of hos- 
tility to the maintenance of Tampa City as 
a base of operations for the Honduras Com- 
pany, and the only senator thus far who 
has seemed at all disposed to favor the lot- 
tery is Senator Vest of Missouri, and be in 
anegative way. Senator Hoar’s bill, S. 1620, 
was draughted by able jurists in New York 
City. It is aimed at the express and rail- 
road companies—now the greatest servants 
of the lottery. It makes the breaking of the 
law a felony, punishable for the first offense 
by imprisonment for not more than two 
years or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars, or both, and in the second 
and after offenses by imprisonment only. 
Everything is worded in the law so as to 
assist the prosecution, and in order that it 
may not repeal or nullify all the excellent 
legislation that has been won in the past, it 
is expressly stated in section seven that not 
even by implication must it be considered 
as repealing the acts of 1878 and 1890. It is 
an excellent law, ought to pass, and can be 
helped along by petitions and personal influ- 
ence brought to bear upon representatives 
and senators. 


As the result of careful study of similar 
institutions abroad and the example and 
success of the Workingmen’s Loan Society 
of this city, a number of the wealthiest 
and most public-spirited citizens of New 
York have applied to the Legislature of 
that State to incorporate the Provident 
Loan Association. Such men as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, D. Willis James, William E. 
Dodge, Jacob H. Schiff, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and other eminent Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish men of affairs are among 
the incorporatorsand will manage its affairs. 
It is intended to be a model pawn shop... It 
has the indorsement of the leading charita- 
ble organizations of the city and will co- 
operate with them in rendering aid to hu- 
manity through loans made at the lowest 
rates of interest consistent with business 
principles. Borrowers will have every en- 
couragement given to redeem their pledges 
through payments on the installment plan, 
and preferences will be given to applicants 
for aid indorsed by charitable institutions 
and reliable individuals. This society, to- 
gether with that started by Rev. Dr. Greer 
in connection with his work in St. Barthol- 
omew’s Mission, will be American pioneers 
in a field of philanthropy which will be of 
incalculable value to the distressed and un- 
fortunate. Let them have any degree of 
success and they will have many imitators. 
Shylock was an angel compared with some 
pawnbrokers of today. 


Mr. Gladstone, when he came to speak 
on the amendments to the employers’ lia- 
bility bill made by the House of Lords, dis- 
appointed those, who, like the editors of 
the Chronicle, hoped that he would trucu- 
lently assail the Peers and give the rallying 
cry for a crusade of the masses against the 
classes. Because he was not extreme and 
virulent he is now being denounced by the 
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Radical wing of the Liberal party. But he 
was positive enough in his utterances to sat- 
isfy the majority of the old-line Liberals, 
and his speech, together with other phenom- 
ena indicating the popular drift, made the 


‘Liberal Unionists in the upper house cut 


loose from Lord Salisbury and follow the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Lords spiritual 
in their advice that the objectionable amend- 
ments—save one—be withdrawn. Indeed, 
so decided a retreat from their original po- 
sition on the parish councils bill have the 
peers made that it now seems certain that 
the measure will become a law in substan- 
tially the form in which it left the lower 
house. If so, it will greatly strengthen the 
Liberals in the coming campaign, and Eng- 
land will stride a long way toward local self- 
government, and at the same time put an 
end to the already waning temporal power 
of the Church of England in hundreds of 
villages and towns. Nonconformity cannot 
but profit by the reform. The anathemas 
hurled by the English artisan class upon the 
corpse of ‘the French anarchist recently 
killed, near Greenwich, by a premature ex- 
plosion of a bomb show that the wage- 
earning class is still loyal to law and order, 
and is trusting to the ballot to: right its 
grievances. 


Some conception of Italy’s condition can 
be gained from the statement made by Baron 
Tonnino, minister of finance, to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in which he said the deficit 
for the present fiscal year would be 155,000,- 
000 lire or $29,450,000, which is likely-to be 


‘surpassed in future years unless remedial 


measures suggested by the ministry are im- 
mediately put in force, viz, an increase of 
one-fifth in the land tax, the imposition of 
a succession tax and a toll upon the regis- 
tration of deeds, while, as with us, new rev- 
enue is anticipated from an increased tax 
upon spirits and incomes. That Italy’s 
plight gives concern to European statesmen 
is beyond question. She is of little value to 
Germany or Austria as an ally. The recog- 
nition of this fact, together with Germany’s 
rapprochement with Russia and France’s re- 
buff by the latter, have materially altered 
the situation within a few months. Spain 
at last has received what it considers ade- 
quate satisfaction from the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco for the injury done to Spanish inter- 
ests by the Riffian hillsmen last fall. The 
situation in Brazil is as complicated and sad 
as ever it was. Whether after the inter- 
necine war, with its ravages and disaster to 
national credit, there will be left the germ 
of a republic is an open question. Vast ex- 
penditures are being made. Where does the 
money come from? In Hawaii, factional dis- 
putes and racial antipatbies bid fair to give 
the provisional government more genuine 
alarm and sense of insecurity than anything 
that Mr. Cleveland thought of doing. 


Hon. Galusha A. Grow was elected con- 
gressman-at-large from Pennsylvania by an. 
unprecedented majority of over 182,000, 
quite generally interpreted as indicative of 
popular disapproval with the course of 
events in Washington since March, 1893. 
——Mr. Erastus Wiman, well known as a 
business man and prominent advocate of 
commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada, was indicted by the 
New York Grand Jury for forgery.——The 
League of American Wheelmen, by a large ~ 
majority, voted to exclude negroes from 
that organization, the Massachusetts dele- 
gation being included in the minority by 
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system we have seen. 
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fifty-four opponents of the change.-——Pen- 
dergrast, the assassin of Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago, was denied a new trial and sen- 
tenced to be hung next month.— The re- 
port of the Senate committee investigating 
our recent relations with Hawaii has been 
rendered and is practically one of three or 
four reports, Senator Morgan, the chairman, 
giving his own conclusions, and his Repub- 
lican and Democratic colleagues assenting 
and dissenting in part. 


ee 


IN BRIEF, 


We shall give our readers next week a sug- 
gestive broadside on Men and the Churches. 


The Father of his Country must have 
looked down with majestic contempt upon 
the brawling legislators of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who refused to celebrate the 
anniversary of his natal day, preferring the 
rather to endeavor to pass a bill which is as 
dishonprable as Washington was honorable. 


“Paidology”’ is the new study which is to 
require endowed chairs in colleges and uni- 
versities. In plain English it means the study 
of children. We are afraid that parents will 
be made more than ever to feel their mistakes 
and ignorance as this new study finds a place 
in the college curriculum. The professional 
paidologist usually is not a parent. 


Last week a lecturer in Boston entertained 
his audience by advocating the establishment 
of a state in which only negroes could be citi- 
zens or hold any office. We know of no rea- 
son why persons of leisure should not discuss 
such a state, or Utopia, or any other purely 
imaginative scheme, whenever they feel in- 
clined. One is just as likely to be realized in 
this country as another. 


A legacy of a favorite Psalm is seldom listed 
among the bequests of the dead, but the 
chureh in Olivet, Mich., to which the late 
President Butterfield sent as his last message 
these words, ‘‘ Tell them I leave with them 
the Twentieth Psalm,” will prize more highly 
than ever before that stirring outburst of con- 


_ fidence in God. For many of us certain chap- 


ters of the Bible have a more precious value 
because associated in our thought with dear 
ones gone. 


A pastor has just discovered a new power 
in visiting the sick. He has always read the 
Bible to them and prayed, but now, in addi- 
tion, he sings some of the old familiar hymns. 
He finds that they carry a message of comfort 
to the heart more easily than anything else. 
Often when the brain is too weak to follow a 
passage of Scripture, or to listen to conversa- 
tion, an old hymn softly sung brings smiles to 
the face and opens the way for a short prayer. 


The New York Times recently reported an 
interview with a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, in which he defended the pro- 
posed scheme of charging a ten-cent admis- 
sion fee at the Sunday services in order to 
relieve the church of its crushing debt. He 
said, ‘“‘ I cannot see any difference in principle 
between charging at each service and receiving 
This, by implication, 
is the severest indictment of the pew rental 


More calls than ever before; less contribu- 
tions to our fund for sending Congregational- 
ists to home missionaries. That is the prob- 
lem stated in its baldest terms. Meanwhile, 
not afew who have welcomed the paper from 
week to week are wondering whether its vis- 
its will be continued. Acknowiedging grate- 
fully the generous gifts thus far received, we 
make One more appeal for more funds. We 
shall be glad to put any giver in personal 
communication with the recipient. 
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Do you hear of ‘‘the poor whites” of the 
South or the peasantry of Ireland or Russia 
getting together, as do the negroes of the 
Black Belt, and frankly confessing the faults 
of the past and the present in order that 
they may correct them and attain to the 
ideal in the future? Miss Bacon’s brief but 
suggestive account on page 317 of the Tuske- 
gee Conference is very important, and the 
appended platform is noble, pathetic and 
tremendously significant. 


It is increasingly evident that no advances 
in temperance legislation can release us from 
the necessity of personal effort and moral sua- 
sion. For instance, at a recent meeting of the 
cider and cider-vinegar makers association of 
Connecticut, in discussing the market for the 
product of the mills, it was stated that there 
is a large demand in the ‘‘ no-license ”’ towns 
of the State. Human nature—of a certain 
sort—evidently abhors a yacuum (of alcobol), 
and we must take that fact steadily into the 
account. 


Every young lady, in these days of church 
activity, who “takes music lessons” should 
be taught how to play the piano for religious 
meetings. Such playing is a distinct branch 
of the art, and a very important one. The 
incapacity of many really good pianists when 
trying to lead at a prayer meeting is con- 
spicuous. Who has not felt the dragging and 
wearying effect in such a meeting of a pianist 
who follows rather than leads, who lightly 
fingers the keys, as if accompanying herself 
in the twilight, or who (even worse) bangs 
away like a small boy with a bass drum! 


The March Missionary Herald presents in a 
very impressive way, by means of black lines, 
the great increase which would come to the 
treasuries of missionary boards if the ‘ extra 
cent a day band’ plan were adopted in all 
the churches. It would settle the money ques- 
tion in the work of missions. The additional 
burden, so widely distributed, surely would 
not be too great for Christians to take up to 
insure so great results. We hope every Chris- 
tian will read the article in the Herald. The 
plan being so simple, so easy, so efficacious, 
why should there not be a band in every 
church ? 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
is to be commended for its method of celebrat- 
ing Washington’s Birthday. An endowment 
makes it possible for it to engage—and reward 
—a great man to declare his estimate of some 
great American, and the record of the last 
three years is one that has enriched literature 
as well as aided hero worship and patriotism. 
George William Curtis weighed James Rus- 
sell Lowell in the balances and found him not 
lacking. In turn, Rev. John W. Chadwick 
paid his‘tribute to Mr. Curtis, and this year 
Bishop Clark of Rhode Island eulogized Phill- 
ips Brooks. Thanks be to God, that we have 
given to the world for all time such’a trio of 
white-souled patriots, and blessed be His 
name we Still have men—old and young—who 
take them for models! 


The Colorado Springs Gazette furnishes an- 
other illustration of the enterprising spirit of 
the West: 

Last Sunday a few people got together in 

the town of Victor and decided to build a 
church. On Monday there was not a stick of 
timber available in the town, yet on Wednes- 
day circulars were issued and distributed ad- 
vertising preaching for today, and at this mo- 
ment the church is built and will be dedicated 
this morning. 
Such speed as this is in startling contrast 
with the leisurely way in which some churches 
—Western as well as Eastern—set about ob- 
taining a new edifice. We believe that it is 
Hugh Price Hughes who says that if the build- 
ing of the ark had been intrusted to acommit- 
tee Noah and his family would hardly have 
escaped the deluge. 


Fifty Illinois chiefs of police met last wee 
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in Bloomington, organized a State associa- 
tion, and for four days discussed methods and 
ideals. Yes, ideals, for, contrary to a too gen- 
eral impression, our police officials have vir- 
tues as well as vices. They are very human, 
very sensitive to sympathy, very glad to have 
the approval of good men, generally desirous of 
doing right, but they are not inoculated with a 
virus that saves them from the influence of 
environment, and if left severely alone by 
good people—as they often are—they grad 
ually come to feel that they must listen to the 
bribes of the saloon keeper, courtesan, gam- 
bler and thief. Even if they do resist the 
temptations set before them, they run the risk 
of being abused, honnded, misrepresented and 
turned out to graze with the change of admin- 
istration. We are glad to see“ the right arms 
of the executive”’ organizing. 


It is hard for the elders to realize how fully 
the issues of the War of the Rebellion have 
passed into history for their children and how 
fast the fire has died out of old passions and 
prejudices. One of the successful American 
periodicals for children has recently taken a 
vote among its readers under the age of eight- 
een for a list of the forty greatest Americans. 
Of 9,000 votes cast, over 4,000 were given to 
‘Robert E. Lee, or nearly half as many as 
Washington and Lincoln received, giving him 
the twenty-seventh place. in -the final list, 
above the names of Blaine, Farragut, Scott, 
Perry, Sumner and John Quincy Adams, while 
‘* Stonewall” Jackson came in the forty-sixth 
place. We doubt whether there is another in- 
stance in history of so complete a subsidence 
of bitter feeling or recognition of, the worth 
of character in enemies as is shown by this 
among other indications. Fortunately, it is 
the very completeness with which the ques- 
tions at issue were settled which has made 
this reconciliation possible. 


William Lloyd Garrison indorses Robert 
Ingersoll’s saying that ‘‘ to the large majority 
of Americans Washington is nothing more 
than a steel engraving.’’ Garrison also places 
Karl Heinzen on a higher pedestal than Wash- 
ington ‘“‘in the Pantheon of the world.” In 
view of which statement, as compared with 
the events of last Thursday, we are tempted 
to remark that if Washington’s memory is 
only a “steel engraving’’ in the minds of 
average Americans, then Heinzen’s memory 
is like an outline traced on the sands of the 
seashore. In the vote by 9,000 children of 
the country Washington received 8,294 votes. 
A comparison of the names of the other thirty- 
nine selected justifies the opinion expressed 


- by Col, T. W. Higginson, that “‘ the heart of the 


rising generation is still sound and whole- 
some, as was the heart of the generation born 
a hundred years ago.” . 


Not often does anything in our columns ex- 
cite more comment than Rey. C. M. Sheldon’s 
story, Two Loaves of Bread, printed Feb. 8. A 
number of readers have signified to us their 
interest in the tale, and a New England 
woman has gone to the trouble of preparing a 
sequel. The author writes us: ‘‘Almost it re- 
penteth me that I baked those Two Loaves of 
Bread. I have within the past week been in 


receipt of letters abusive, critical, suggestive, 


congratulatory and inquisitive. A Massachu- 
setts man demands that I answer his ques- 
tions concerning the outcome of the whole af- 
fair, as if it were a fact instead of a parable. 
The little sketch was purely suggestive. I 
thonght the point was plain.” Mr, Sheldon 
doubtless understands now how Frank Stock- 
ton felt soon after publication of the Lady and 
the Tiger brought him an avalanche of in- 
quiries. As to the Two Loaves of Bread, the 
only criticism over which Brother Sheldon 
needs to lieawake nights comes from a woman, 
who says: ‘*Mr. Sheldon should have con- 
sulted his wife or a cook-book. He’ll make 
his fortune if he’ll tell how bread can -be 
gathered up into the pans and put into the 
oven and then rise!”’ 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
A Stirring Meeting. 

The Pilgrim Association, one of the two 
newer organizations confined in member- 
ship to Congregationalists residing in Bos- 
ton, has completed its first year, and at its 
meeting last week re-elected the officers who 
have served it so well during the last year, 
notably, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, its guiding 
spirit from the start. The addresses could 
not have been more suited to the end for 
which the association was organized—mu- 
nicipal reform. Mr. George P. Morris of 
the Congregationalist gave a graphic picture 
of the personnel and proceedings of the 
national conference on Municipal Govern- 
ment Reform recently held in Philadelphia, 
Rey. F. B, Allen of the Episcopal City Mis- 
sionary Society spoke of Boston’s police de- 
partment, praising it where it seemed to him 
to justify commendation, and urging good 
citizens to make themselves acquainted with 
individual officers and to hold the force to 
account for the strict enforcement of exist- 
ing laws. Rev. R. B. Tobey was not able to 
take quite so hopeful a view of the general 
morale of the department, though he knew 
many incorruptible officers. He gave some 
startling facts obtained in the course of the 
prosecution of a house of prostitution near 
Berkeley Temple. The members of the as- 
sociation were unusually stirred by these 
addresses, all of which dealt with facts that 
need to be known before we can expect any 
general outburst of indignation or uprising 
in behalf of a better state of things. 

The Salvation Army Congress. 

The Salvation Army has never mobilized 

its New England forces in Boston in such 


numbers and with such success and impres- 


siveness as last week. For four days pa- 
rades and meetings followed each other in 
rapid succession, and the largest audito- 
riums in the city were too small to accom- 
modate the people who flocked to see and 
hear these ardent soldiers of the cross. 
Commander Ballington Booth and-his gifted 
and persuasive wife came on from New York 
to review the clans and to bring the inspira- 
tion of their presence and their words. The 
last year has witnessed marked growth in 
New England and more careful organiza- 
tion. While still giving pre-eminence to 
the gospel way of saving men, the army 
does more and more in the direction of bet- 
tering the earthly lot of needy men and 
women. ‘Shelters’? and relief departments 
are now a part of the army’s equipment in 
every large city, and it deals with the prob- 
Jem of the unemployed at close range. Mr, 
Joseph Cook well said, when called upon by 
Commander Booth, at the meeting in Music 
Hall Wednesday, to utter his opinion of the 
movement: “If we are to be saved from a 
starvation army like that which besieged 
the State House, it must be in part through 
the efforts of the Salvation Army.’’ A good 
many—but far too few—people are showing 
their sympathy with the army by joining the 
Auxiliary League. The membership fee is $5. 

The most impressive group on the plat- 
form Wednesday evening was the Slum Bri- 
gade, The four women composing it pre- 
sented a marked coutrast to the gayly at- 
tired timbrel band that sat just behind 
them. Their simple uniform of black was 
matched by their quiet demeanor, and their 
faces showed the traces of toil and sacrifice. 
It was an impressive moment when Mrs. 
Booth, in the midst of her impassioned 
speech, turned to them and asked them to 
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rise in the presence of that vast audience, 
“These girls,’? she said, ‘‘do not go down 
among the poor for a few weeks or simply 
to study them. They go for life. They 
ostracize themselves from society. They 
scrub floors, they mind the children, they 
wash the dead, they go where the police 
dare not go except in squads. The power 
of a great supernatural love, which God has 
planted in their hearts, sustains them.’? A 
eulogy more deserved has never been pro- 
nounced, for whatever the Salvation Army 
does not accomplish it does, with its gospel 
message and its loving ministries, find ac- 
cess to hearts that, to all appearances, are 
sealed against the truth. 


Cremation Making Progress. 

The evidences of growing favor toward 
cremation are increasing in ourcity. When 
the first New England Cremation Society 
was incorporated in Boston, in 1885, it was 
impossible to sell one-third of the 2,500 
shares of stock in three years, and the enter- 
prise was given up. Two years later a sec- 
ond New England society was formed for 
the purpose of enlightening the public on 
the subject. The president of this, as of the 
first society, is Mr. John Storer Cobb, whose 
active interest and instructive articles have 
been as potent as any one influence in 
awakening public sentiment. In 1892 the 
New England society joined forces with the 
Massachusetts Cremation Society of Worces- 
ter, which also, through lack of support, 
had failed in its purpose after five years of 
effort. The latter society was reorganized 


in Boston under new management with Mr. 


James R. Chadwick as president. Others 
who have been connected with the society 
as honorary vice-presidents and directors 
are President Eliot and Miss Longfellow, 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Parkman and Mar- 
tin Brimmer. Recently at a public meeting 
Bishop Lawrence indorsed the movement 
heartily. Its capital stock, at $10 a share, 
was raised from $5,000 to $25,000, and sold 
so satisfactorily that the amount has recently 
been doubled. Atlast the combined effort of 
the two societies has accomplished the erec- 
tion of a building at West Roxbury in which, 
although it is yet unfinished, nine crema- 
tions have already taken place. 

The lack of support of this new custom 
at its introduction has been the general rule 
elsewhere in America. In New York nearly 
seven years elapsed before agitation of the 
subject resulted satisfactorily. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the leading State in the movement, 
a private crematory was established and 
opened to public use about 1875. But not 
until ten years later, when this building was 
necessarily restricted in use, was general in- 
terest strong enough to warrant the erection 
of a publiccrematory. Since then, however, 
the sentiment in favor of incineration has 
increased so much in the State that it now 
has at least five crematories and one colum- 
barium, the only building in the world, it is 
said, which is dedicated solely to the preser- 
vation of the ashes of the dead. There are 
now over fifteen crematories in the United 
States, all operating more or less regularly 
—one inthe heart of Pittsburg, another in 
asmall village cemetery at Waterville, N. Y.; 
the others are in the neighborhood of large 
cities in various parts of the country. Until 
now, it seems, New England has been quite 
backward in this regard, compared with 
other sections of the land and, far behind 
Europe, where there is scarcely a country in 
which there is not one or more of these 
establishments. 
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The importance of the proper disposal of 
the dead in our city can scarcely be empha- 
sized too strongly when we consider the 
statement that in the decade previous to 
1891 122,491 bodies were buried in about 
1,000 acres, which constitute a part only of 
the private and public cemeteries in and 
around Boston. Ie 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Christian Endeavor 

Dr. F, E, Clark of the Christian Endeavor 
Society is always sure of a royal welcome in 
Chicago. In addition to his lectures, de- 
scriptive of his tour round the world, given 
in the different sections of the city during 
the week, he spoke on Sunday at least four 
times, and on Monday morning at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting was as fresh as if he had had 
nothing whatever to do, His address to the 
ministers was full of cheer, The steady 
growth of the society of which he is the 
head, the expansion of its sympathies and 
its work are a proof of the immense power - 
exerted by it. Certainly nothing in the his- 
tory of the church is more remarkable than 
the origin, development and present en- 
thusiasm of this body of young Christians, 
who are not only ready to dv anything the 
churches with which they are connected de- 
sire, but are constantly on the lookout for 
new channels of usefulness, The common 
characteristics of these societies in various 
parts of the English-speaking world im- 
pressed the speaker, and gave him a home 
feeling even on the other side of the globe. 
His testimony to the ability, the Christian 
loyalty and the success of our missionaries, 
wherever he had seen them, was gratifying. 
Specially interested in institutions of learn- 
ing, he gave heartiest praise to Miss Patrick’s 
school for girls in Constantinople, and ex- 
pressed the wish that this school might be 
abundantly equipped for the magnificent 
work it has already begun. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association. 

No more attractive presentation of any 
subject has been made to our ministers than 
that made last Monday morning, after Dr. 
Clark had spoken, by Miss Effie K, Price of 
the International Branch of the Y. W.C, A., 
whose headquarters are in this city. It was 
refreshing to hear from her lips the story of 
the success already obtained in the colleges 
and of the encouraging prospects of still 
larger success in the cities of our country, 
The lunchroom for young women in this 
city, handsomely fitted up, with parlors, 
reading-rooms and gymnasium attached, is 
meeting a want which has long existed and 
is helping to solve the complicated problem 
of city life. Miss Price is an admirable 
speaker, and is sure to win her way into 
the hearts of those who hear her. 
Congregational Club. 

Monday evening was patriotic evening for 
our Congregational Club. Not content with 
the award given to Congregationalists by 
the World’s Fair for ‘‘development and 
progress,’? our brethren have determined 
hereafter to have one evening in the year ~ 
for the kindling of the fires of patriotism. 
in the Congregational heart, as well as one 
for recalling the deeds and the virtues of 
our Pilgrim ancestors, The exercises last ~ 
Monday were of sufficient variety to make 
them interesting and at the same time 
impress one with the greatness both of 
Washington, the Father of his Country, and 
of Lincoln, its saviour, The address by 
Luther Laflin Mills, an eloquent lawyer 
residing in the city, held the attention of 
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the audience from the first word to the last. 
It was an attempt to estimate, in some ade- 
quate manner, the character of the martyr 
president, to emphasize anew the greatness 
of his work and to hold him up as a patriot 
for all to imitate, 
Strikes. 

One would think that in these days of suf- 
fering for lack of employment everybody 
would be anxious to retain the favor of 


employers and to encourage them to under- 


take new jobs wherever possible. Strange 


as it may seem, even when city officials are 


considering the necessity of cutting down 
their wages and of dismissing all but those 
whose service is indispensable, when wages 
are falling on every side nearly twenty per 
cent,, the carpenters resent a proposal to 
treat them as others are treated and pay 
them according to the standards of the mar- 
ket. For several days we have had the 
spectacle of union men keeping guard at 
the new stock exchange building while non- 
union men, who have been smuggled in to 
take their place, are prevented from coming 
out or showing themselves on the street. 
The men are fed and lodged in the building 
and the probabilities are that with the pro- 
tection of the police the contractors will be 
successful. But the disagreement is an un- 
pleasant one and one to be deprecated on 
many accounts, not the least for the effect 
it will have in diminishing the gifts of the 
charitable which are now so greatly needed. 
It is hard, perhaps, to locate the blame in 
this case. If the contractors are paid on 
the basis of wages after the old-time stand- 
ard there would seem to be some excuse for 
the stand which the carpenters have taken. 
But if they do not care to work at the price 
which is offered them it would seem as if it 
ought to be possible for those who are will- 
ing to accept the wages which the con- 
tractors are able to pay to be protected 
against the tyranny of these monopolies of 
labor, the trades unions, and allowed to do 
as they please in a country whose constitu- 
tion declares that every man has an inalien- 


_ able right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 


happiness. The struggle is not yet settled, 
but, whatever its outcome, it is a sad exhibi- 
tion of the selfishness, obstinacy and in- 
justice of men of whom better things ought 
to be expected. 


“Washington’s Birthday. 


The celebration of Washington’s Birthday, 
under the auspices of the Union League, a 
club whose chief object is to inspire patriot- 
ism, was even more enthusiastic this year 
than usual, There were not only addresses 
in all the public schools, the colleges in the 
vicinity of the city and in the great univer- 
sity, and tea gatherings, as at the First 
Church and the University Church, but an 
almost unprecedentedly large audience at the 
Auditorium to hear Governor McKinley of 


~ Ohio onthe virtues and work of Washington, 


His oration, although less rhetorical than 
some which have been delivered on similar 
occasions, was admirably conceived and in 
every way satisfactory to the thousands who 
heard it, At the banquet in the evening he 
spoke again very briefly. John S. Wise of 
Virginia, Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court, Bishop Fowler, Congréssman Bryan 
of Nebraska and Luther Laflin Mills also 
spoke at this banquet, all of them contribut- 
ing some new ideas in regard to the worth 
and glory of tho great man in whose honor 
they had assembled, Justice Brewer took 
oceasion*to emphasize the need of certain 
changesin the application of ourlaws, First, 
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in the immediate execution of penalty in 
criminal law. Delay in justice here is one 
of the causes of the frequent resort to lynch 
law. Second, the need of speedy trials in 
which the decisions sball be final, no appeal 
being allowed save where principles of law 
are involved. Third, such a change in our 
jury system as to permit intelligent men, 
_even if they have read the papers, to serve 
onit. Fourth, all obstructions to the carry- 
ing out of the wishes of the people, through 
those whom they have chosen to office, to 
be pushed aside, so that hereafter it will 
not be possible for 50,000 people, or any 
other number, banded together in any of 
our cities, to defeat the will of an entire 
State as expressed at the polls. 
Chicago, Feb. 24, _ FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
Relieving Distress. 

The disturbed state of the political at- 
mosphere tends to draw off attention from 
social distress. That abnormal distress pre- 
yails is proved by the fact that 108,000 per- 
sons in London, either in or out of the work- 
house, are now dependent on the poor law 
for their daily food. ‘This figure is 10,000 
more than a year ago, and has only been 
equalled or exceeded in five years during 
the last thirty-six. Depression of trade, 
building society smashes, particularly the 
Liberator collapse and the recent coal war, 
have all contributed to this result. Relief 
agencies are many and: various, and almost 
without exception Christian. The London 
Congregational Union carries on an exten- 


sive philanthropic work in the east, south: 


and other parts of London. it distributes 
an average of 30,000 garments yearly, pro- 
vides children’s free breakfasts and dinners, 
and free shelter at night for a yearly aver- 
age of 125,000 homeless men, issues relief 
tickets on selected tradesmen to thousands 
of poor families, utilizes more than a dozen 
country and seaside cottages for giving 
needy children a fortnight’s holiday, and aids 
intending emigrants. Some £3,000 a year 
are expended on this work and the surprise 
is that so much is accomplished for so small 
a sum. 

General Booth’s is now the largest and 
farthest reaching agency for the relief of 
distress. Although the contributions to the 
‘* Darkest England”’ scheme have fallen con- 
siderably short of the £30,000 a year asked 
for, in addition to the £100,000 at the start, 
much has been done with the funds at dis- 
posal. The total accommodation under the 
Salvation Army social scheme for the desti- 
tute is 4,850; £28,749 were taken at the shel- 
ters for food and lodging and £48,058 real- 
ized by the sale of goods manufactured in 
the labor factories and by other industries. 
Tt is evident that although General Booth’s 
scheme has not succeeded, as the more san- 
guine hoped it would, in raising anything 
like the whole of the ‘‘ submerged tenth,”’ yet 
a very great work is being accomplished. 
The Eight=-hour Victory. ‘ 

The adoption by the government of the 
principle of the eight-hour day is one of 
the greatest triumphs of trade unionism. 
Mr. John Burns, M. P., who has worked 
hard and patiently to secure this result, 
has been congratulated on all sides. The 
latest victory is chiefly valuable.as an index 
of what may reasonably be expected to fol- 
low. The war office having, after seven 
months’ experiment, decided to reduce the 
working hours of its 19,000 employés to 
eight, without diminution of wage, it is 
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fully expected that the example will in due 
time be followed in the other government 
departments, There is every probability 
that the admiralty, which, with its 22,000 
workers, is the largest employer of labor 
in this country, will shortly introduce the 
forty-eight hour week into the dockyards 
and other establishments under its control, 
while the minister of education has in his 
department abolished long hours and fixed 
wages at trade union rates. Several private 
employers have already followed the ex- 
ample of the government, and it is prob- 
ably in this way that the body of workers 
will reap the greatest advantage. The goy- 
ernment announces that the question of the 
reduction of hours will be considered on 
the petitions of its servants, full weight at 
the same time being given to the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons. ‘‘We 
look to the loyal co-operation of the men,’’ 
said Mr. Campbell-Bannerman when com- 
municating to Parliament the important 
decision of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, and 
that that co-operation in this and all such 
new departures will be forthcoming those 
who are most intimately acquainted with 
the working classes have not the shadow 
of a doubt. 


Proposed Methodist Episcopate. / 
Wesleyan Methodists are keenly debating 
the proposal of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and 
Dr. James H. Rigg, the last president of the 
conference, to institute in the connection 
what is practically the office of bishop, 
though not so named by the originators. 
The proposal is to distribute the thirty-five 
districts of British Methodism into thirteen 
sections, each including two or more dis- 
tricts, and to place the administration of 
Methodism in each of these sections under 
the charge of a minister separated from all 
other work, whether in circuits or in depart- 
ments, who shall act as the chairman of the 
districts included within his section, and 
whose term of office shall ordinarily be ex- 
pected to cover six years. The special 
committee, composed of ministers and lay- 
men, is understood to favor the scheme, but 
strong opposition to it has been aroused in 
all parts-of the country. Seven Wesleyan 
members of Parliament have announced 
their antagonism, and of these Mr. R. W.~ 
Perks, an ex-president of the conference, 
and hitherto a cordial co-worker with Mr. 
Hughes, is uncompromisingly hostile. He 
says that ‘*to imagine that in these days, 
when the whole tendency of public opinion 
is to resist ecclesiastical authority in secular 
affairs, the Wesleyan Church will meekly 
submit to a costly episcopate, is completely 
to misapprehend the spirit of modern Meth- 
odism,’’ Rev. Thomas Champness, of the 
famous Joyful News Mission, says, ‘‘If we 
want bishops let us go where [i. e., the 
Church of England] we can get the real 
thing, and not some cockney imitation of 
it”? On the other hand, Dr. Stephenson, 
Dr. Moulton and Mr, Percy Bunting (edi- 
tor of the Contemporary Review) favor it. 
Official Methodism appears to be about 
equally divided, but among laymen the pre- 
ponderance of feeling is against the scheme. 
In Wales and the North of England ad- 
verse feeling has been unmistakably shown. 
Among other objections, it is urged that 
the withdrawal of thirteen picked men from 
the ranks of the itinerant ministry or de- 
partmental offices would be too severe a 
drain upon the connection, that the ‘‘sec- 
tional chairmen’’ would be the nominees of 
the conference as against the general body 
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of Wesleyans, and that the scheme would 
cost asum which Methodism cannot afford. 
An episcopacy would certainly operate un- 
favorably as regards Methodist reunion— 
indeed, it threatens to divide, if persisted 
in, the communion in which the proposal 
has originated—and for this reason the 
smaller Methodist bodies are strongly op- 
posed to it. 

Dr. Pentecost’s Success. 

Dr. G. F. Pentecost is making a distinct 
success of his ministry at Marylebone and is 
infusing a new spirit into the staid old Pres- 
byterian church where the late Donald Fra- 
ser ministered for so many years. English 
people say that Dr. Pentecost is American- 
izing the church—though possibly that does 
not convey any very definite meaning to 
readers on the west of the Atlantic. The 
electric light has been introduced, struc- 
tural improvements and repairs have been 
made, the old-fashioned female pew-openers 
have given place to a corps of young men 
and the service of praise in the Sunday 
school. is supported by an orchestra of 
piano, violins, flute and cello. Dr. Pente- 
cost recently told his people that he would 
not rebuke the outbreak of a cheer or a 
hearty ‘‘hear, hear,’ when ‘‘the preacher 
said a good and true thing.” ‘‘ It would,” 
he said, ‘‘shock Presbyterian proprieties, 
but it would wake up Presbyterian congre- 
gations.’”’ One of his most successful inno- 
vations is the introduction of a freewill of- 
fering scheme, by which the church revenue 
has risen from £2,131 in 1892 to £3,660 in 
1893. Dr. Pentecost has certainly no reason 
to regret his experiment in coming to Lon- 
don. With his £1,500 a year and a manse, 
he has a larger stipend than any other Non- 
conformist minister in London, not except- 
ing Dr. Joseph Parker, whose twenty-fifth 
year at the City Temple is now drawing to 
a close. 

Dr. Talmage’s Resignation. F 

Much interest is taken here in the news 
of Dr. Talmage’s resignation. His name 
was at once mentioned in connection with 
the vacancy at Westminster Chapel. Dr. 
Parker, with whom the Brooklyn preacher 
established cordial relations when last here, 
says the Christian public of the whole world 
ought to insist upon the withdrawal of Dr. 
Talmage’s resignation, and characterizes 
him as the most pictorial] and vivid preacher 
now living. ‘‘If he must leave America, 
let him come to London. A great vacancy 
could soon be found.’’ The remark, ‘‘ He 
would drive several of us into oblivion,” is 
a delightful Parkerian touch. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

The second anniversary of the death of 
C. H. Spurgeon was commemorated by im- 
pressive meetings at the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle on the last day of January and the 
preceding Sunday, when the weekly offer- 
ing—£75—was the largest ever received in 
one day since the tabernacle was opened. 
Though Mr. Thomas Spurgeon is giving 
every satisfaction, it is inevitable that the 
average attendance and contributions, de- 
spite occasional excesses, should show a 
slight diminution. The young preacher has 
wisely discountenanced the proposal of some 
of his friends to put him up for election 
as permanent pastor at the annual church 
meeting on Feb. 21, as the term. for which 
he was invited to occupy the pulpit does 
not expire until July next. At the com- 
memoration meetings a long and charac- 
teristic letter, dated Christmas Day, was 
read from Dr. A. T. Pierson, who, it is cur- 
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rently reported here, has bean immersed 
and is now working with Dr. A. J. Gordon 
of your city. 
cal difficulty in the way of his appointment 
to the pastorate of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, if the church should wish to elect 
him, is removed. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden, in the March 
Century, trenchantly attacks tne American 
Protective Association, in an article on The 
Anti-Catholic Crusade. He says: “‘ Let us ad- 
mit for the sake of argument that the aims 
and practices of the Roman Catholics are 
wholly evil. What is the Christian way of 
overcoming evil? Does any man imagine that 
Roman Catholics will be turned from their 
evil ways, and converted from enmity to 
friendship, by boycotting them, and proscrib- 
ing them politically, and telling outrageous 
lies about them? ... A policy like that of the 
A. P. A. must drive the entire Roman Catho- 
lic population into complete alienism.... 
For the honor of Protestantism, is it not high 
time'to separate ourselves from this class of 
‘patriots’? Inany large town if the leading 
Protestant clergymen will speak out clearly 
the plague will be stayed or abated.” 

President John H. Finley of Knox. College, 
Illinois, in the March Chautauquan, tells How 
Not to Help the Poor. He gives as the ten 
commandments of charity the following: 
‘Thou shalt have no other motive in giving 
before the good of the poor. Thou shalt not 
give to the beggar because he is a beggar, for 
the iniquity of such a gift may be visited unto 
the third and fourth generations of him who 
receives it. Thou shalt not take the name of 
charity in vain, Thou shalt not tempt son or 
daughter to thrust father or mother or brother 
or sister upon the poor rate. Remember the 
spirit of charity to keep it holy. Thou shalt 
not kill the soul of man by feeding his stom- 
ach. Thou shalt not let mothers bury their 
shame in an orphan asylum nor fathers hide 
their greed. Thou shalt not rob the poor to 
feed the pauper. Thou shalt not covet the 
name of philanthropist for thine own glory. 
Thou shalt not let thy giving bear false wit- 
ness to its motive.’ 

President W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity has been delivering in Chicago the 
lectures on Genesis which he has given afore- 
time to auditors in New Haven, Boston and 
Chautauqua. As a result not a few Baptists 
have been tempted to brand him as a heretic 
and have cried that the dogs of persecution be 
unleashed. The Hxaminer has refused to be 
drawn into such a crusade and the Standard 
of Chicago is standing by President Harper, 
publishing his lectures and appealing edito- 
rially for fair play. Rev. Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
ex-president of Brown University, also comes 
to the defense of liberty of thought. He says: 
‘Men are now living who denounced the 
scientifie doctrine of evolution in unmeasured 
terms at its beginning and today are congrat- 
ulating themselves and the Christian world 
over what they regard as evidence that in- 
stead of an enemy it is going to prove itself a 
faithful and most useful handmaid to the 
Christian religion. Is Biblical criticism to be 
another instance of a knowledge, desperately 
fought against, in due time recognized as a 
boon that, coming in disguise, has through en- 
lightenment deepened men’s reverence for the 
Bible? Biblical criticism is the product of 
many causes and cannot be set aside by ridi- 
cule nor by clamor... . He [President Har- 
per] cannot stop to ask how his views will 
impress men intrenched behind traditional 
prejudices. As honest he can have but the 
single purpose to tell what he finds to be true. 
As the head of a great university, presiding 
among scholars and critics, he is also under 
additional obligation to tell the exact truth as 
he understands it, and not to temporize and 


If this be so the ecclesiasti-, 
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qualify to meet the prejudices of any one. 
If any one cannot agree with him, and is 
prompted by his love for the Bible and his 
jealousy for traditional orthodoxy to find 
fault with his views, may not this one be 
justly asked to reflect for a moment and con- 
sider whether, after all, Dr. Harper’s love for 
the Bible and jealousy for a sound orthodoxy 
may not be quite as pure and as strong as his 
own.” 

Rey. Edwin H. Delk, a Lutheran pastor in 
“Maryland, contributes to the University Exten- 
sion Bulletin an article on The Church and 
University Extension, which gives the result 
of his experience as a pastor co-operating 
with university extension lecturers. He be- 
lieves the church should welcome the move- 
ment, because ‘fof its popularizing and hu- 
manizing of education’’; because it ‘‘ breeds 
that temper of thorougbness and love of truth 
which is the antidote of frivolous gossip and 
partisanship’; because it ‘‘ brings within its 
walls those who never enter a church on any 
other occasion. It is, indeed, a sad fact to 
face that there are still so many that are alien- 
ated from all ethical and religious associa- 
tions. The lectures upon American history 
are far more attractive to this class of men 
than the parson’s sermons. The alien needs a 
sort of literary bridge over which he may come 
into the atmosphere of the church”’; and be- 
cause ‘‘every sect in our city has been repre- 
sented in our circle. Warm friendships have 
been made, common talent recognized, varied 
tendencies reconciled, mutual respect engen- 
dered, unity of purpose aroused, and that large 
common inheritance of world-thought realized 
as never before. The clergy have been saying 
so long to our young people, ‘ You must not 
do this,’ or ‘ You must avoid that,’ that the 
ery has gone up from the pew, ‘ What, then, 
can we do without calling down your anathe- 
mas?’ Here, at last, is something that can 
be done with all the mind and heart—univer- 
sity extension.” 


— 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
“ LIBELLUS.” 


BY PROF, EGBHRT CO. SMYTH. 


Dr. Krebs has found, among the papyrus 
manuscripts recently presented by the em- 
peror to the Berlin Museum, a document © 
in the Greek language, which he has edited 
for the Prussian Academy of Sciences, and 
which Dr. Harnack has copied into the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, Jan. 20, 1894. 
It reads, closely translated, as follows: 


To the Commissioners of sacrifices of the 
village Alexander’s Island; from Aurelius 
Diogenes, son of Satabtis, of the village Alex- 
ander’s Island, about 72 years of age, [with]* 
a scar on [his] right eye-brow. And I always 
continued in sacrificing to the gods, and now 
in your presence, according to the [emperor’s] 
orders sacrificed and [offered a libation and 
tasted of the sacrifices] and I desire you to at- 
test [this]. 

May you continue prosperous! 

I, Aurelius Diogenes, have presented [this]. 

Here the manuscript becomes quite de- 
fective. The handwriting changes and 
shows signs of haste and blotting, It in- 
dicates, however, one or two (?) signatures 
certifying that the applicant was seen ‘‘ sac- 


rificing.’”’ Then follows the date: 


The first year of the Emperor Cesar Gaius 
Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Pius Felix 
Augustus. 

Epiph. 2 (= June 26) [A. D. 250]. 

The author of this petition evidently be- 
longs to the class spoken of in church histo- 
ries as “‘libellatici,’’ and the document is a 
“‘libellus.”? There has been more or less 
uncertainty as to the character of these cer- 
tificates, but their use has been clear. They 
were obtained to protect men under sus- 
picion or accusation of being Christians. 
They come into notice in the Decian perse- 


* Words in brackets are either implied or are in- 
ferred from decipherable letters or syllables. 
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cution. This was the first general and sys- 
tematic effort of the Roman state to sup- 
press Christianity. The church had enjoyed 
a long peace. The storm broke suddenly, 
and many were overwhelmed. One expe- 
dient resorted to by the timorous or insin- 
cere was to obtain a certificate from the 
authorities of compliance with the imperial 
edict. Such papers were secured sometimes 
by favor or bribery, without disavowal 
of Christianity other than was implied in 
accepting them. It was not even necessary 
for the petitioner to apply in person. Per- 
haps a father might in this way shield all 


the members of his household from impris- 


onment, torture and death, and this through 
another’s application for him, or, at most, 
by sacrificing for him. The persecution was 
rigorous, the sufferings threatened were ter- 
rible., The temptation was great to consent 
to a policy of subterfuge and compromise. 
The church exposed the real character of 
the transaction, and disciplined its members 
who consented to it. 

The document before us has two parts, a 
petition and a certification. Hitherto no 
exact form for these papers has been dis- 
covered, Here is one form, at least, and it 
combines the two classes supposed to have 
been used—a profession given to a magis- 
trate and a certification given by a magis- 
trate. 

Curiously enough it comes, not from 
Carthage, but from the Faytim, and is writ- 
ten in Greek, not in Latin. From a bishop 
of Alexandria we have an account of the 
Decian persecution in that city. He de- 
scribes the different ways in which Chris- 
tians there met this ordeal. He says noth- 
ing of the use of ‘‘libelli.”’ It has been in- 
ferred from this silence that ‘‘ specially at 
Alexandria there were no libellatici,’’ and 
the argument might be strengthened by the 
frequency of allusion to them in the writ- 
ings of the contemporary bishop of Carthage, 
Yet here comes unexpectedly a stray papyrus 
leaf which shows that at least in the Fayim 
there was one ‘‘libellaticus,’”’ the son of an 
Egyptian, Satabus or Satabas. In historical 
and Biblical criticism there is still need of 
caution lest ‘‘the argument from silence”’ 
be overworked. 

Dr. Harnack suggests combinations of 
testimonies which make this certificate an 
important help in ascertaining the exact 
terms of the Decian edict. It looks as 
though the requirements, known to have 
been afterwards prescribed, were already 
enacted, namely, that not only heads of 
families but ‘‘ women and children and in- 
fants at the breast should sacrifice and pour 
out libations and partake of the sacrifices.” 
Cyprian narrates that when some parents in 
their flight left an infant daughter with a 


~ nurse, the little one was surrendered to 


the magistrates, and, before an idol, was 
given bread mingled with wine, it being, 
says the account, too young ‘‘to eat flesh.’’ 

But the human interest in this libellus 


- altogether exceeds its merely historical and 


critical. It brings vividly before us in its 
reality that tremendous test which so many 
endured in loyalty to Christ. It has a 
There is something awe- 
some aboutit. Sixteen centuries and more 
after this act of disloyalty seems to have 
been committed it comes up to light with 
the name of the man on its front, and the 
Christian world will know of it and of him. 
‘‘ But there is nothing covered up that shall 


not be revealed, and hid that shall not be 


known’ 
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WONDERFORD’S CAREER. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


My friend Theophilus, clergyman, has 
just left the house. He has climbed into 
his donated sleigh and, shaking the reins 
over his subscription horse, has jingled 
over the hills to his parish, and left me 
thinking, The snow gathers faster and 
faster in the parsonage window and has put 
my mountain to sleep, and I turn away 
from the view without to the view within 
and, sitting down on a settle by the fireside, 
take up the hale old poker and fall to re- 
minding the backlog that it is time to wake 
up. It must be said that my fireplace has 
not always been true to traditions, that my 
fire has had a most prosaic and literal way 
of going out and a most mechanical, matter- 
of-fact fashion of having to be started again, 
with no inspiration but plain kindling wood 
—unpoetically just split, and dolefully, in 
a snowdrift—and old sermons and smoke. 

As I sat down on the settle and with the 
old veteran counselor, the poker, waked up 
the sleepy glows:I thought of Theophilus 
and of the long-legged white horse, swing- 
ing a-jingle along the road, Theophilus 


wavily flapping the lines and thinking, and . 


Jeremiah—we called him Jeremiah because 
he was so grave that it made an ordinary 
minister feel frivolous to drive him—jogging 
along, with his responsible pastoral air, as 
if he knew there was a prayer meeting 
ahead, realized that he had been raised by 
Hezekiah Bigelow—and subscription—to be 
a public character, and proposed to earn 
Theophilus’s salary, if he didn’t, The snow 
flurried in his eyes, but he jogged on, and 
they were going through the pines, I could 
hear the brook and the hollow bridge and 
the faithful, snow-muffled feet—on, through 
the ghost birches, and the great gray oaks, 
and the picnic ground hemlocks—sober lit- 
tle Puritan maidens—draped in veils of 
snow. I could see it all. Icould hear old 
Davitt’s startled turkeys gobbling out of 
the road and the cows lowing sad memories 
in the barns, as Theophilus’s staid old 
prophet-horse swung stately by, until at 
last the bells chimed fainter and farnter, 
dying farther away and away into ‘‘ We will 
open the meeting with the 416th hymn” 
and remarks. Of course with the remarks 
I went to sleep and fell to thinking of the 
story of Wonderford, which Theophilus had 
just told me. 

Theophilus and Wonderford and I were 
old mates. We had all declared in college 
that we wouldn’t be ministers; we had that 
in common. We had tied the chapel bell 


-and studied barbarism faithfully for four 


years; we had that incommon. With high 
athletic honors and sufficient cultivated ig- 
norance to graduate we left the college 
halls and decided to enter the ministry, to 
train other people to be—better than we 
were; we had that in common. And last, 
but not least, we forgot Hebrew together 
in the seminary—the tenderest tie of all. 
Wonderford, it seems, has met with a 
change. We had lost all sight of him. He 
was a lovable fellow in the old days with 
a shadowy other self, but the shadow has 
stolen into him, Theophilus says, and it 
looks out like a cold stranger in our old 
chum’s eyes. After two extra years of 
‘purely scientific,” truth seeking graduate 
work he commenced ‘‘ candidating,’’ and in 
that unfitting fitting labor he has been en- 
gaged for four years—four long years of 
tribute to our churches and their ability 
to defend themselves, Theophilus remarks. 
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In the meantime, his theology has been 
nearly as restless as his geography. He 
moved from Maine to Ohio, and dispensed 
with Moses and the Ten Commandments on 
the way. Then he moved from Ohio to Cal- 
ifornia and from Christ to the ‘“ beautiful 
spirit,’ and in the oranges and flowers he 
found a new incarnation blossoming into a 
beautiful tropical pantheism—poor fellow! 
Then he went to Denver, took a small, dying 
church and gave up the resurrection. After 
staying here three months he moved by slow 
candidating stages to St. Paul, trailing his 
old convictions and the miracles out behind 
him as he went, But he did not stay long in 
a place with such a merely Biblical name as 
St. Paul, and changed to Chicago, which, of 
all places in the world, ought to teach a 
man to pray, but he outgrew prayer there, 
except as a mark of respect to the “first 
cause,’’ and commenced to touch the hem of 
Herbert Spencer’s garment. Ever since then 
he has been trying to fit that garment on, 
and in its dim and spectral folds he has 
slowly folded away his shivering heart and 
coldly come before casual audiences. In 
a somber robe, made out of pieces of it, 
trimmed with sundry poetic muslin flutter- 
ings of inspiration, and a narrow gospel 
border sewed loosely around the bottom 
thereof, he preached to the Ninevites of our 
Western metropolis, Dust and ashes, but 
not the repentance. 

At last he came East, seeming to feel that 
he almost believed little enough to preach 
in the vicinity of Boston, and he hung about 
the philosophical corridors of Cambridge 
for a time—temptingly—but no one took 
him. He has had ealls, but the people who 
felt obliged to appreciate him did not feel 
obliged to pay him, and he has shaken the 
‘dust of his feet’? upon them—one apos- 
tolic trait that he has very regularly imi- 
tated. He says he cannot live on $600. 
Theophilus asked him if he thought he be- 
lieved $600 worth, and he said he believed 
he did, and Theophilus told him he thought 
that that was the next belief he had better 
give up. 

Wonderford wanted his case honestly diag- 
nosed, and Theophilus was very frank with 
him and tried to laugh him and love him 
and philosophize him into a sense of his 
condition, and we both came to the conclu- 
sion that churches couldn’t afford to pay 


_more than $600 for an ordained question 


mark, and that if the poor fellow could only 
believe of God half as much as he expected 
of his parishioners he would be a useful 
man, but in his idea of successive incarna- 
tions of the ‘‘ beautiful spirit’? he has at- 
tuned his soul to the music of the spheres 
so that the wobbling clang of the dear, 
clumsy, longing country church bell does 
not appeal to him, and, with his imagina- 
tion resounding with $6,000 reverberations, 
the $600 tintinnabulation, crying the ach- 
ing need of human souls from the rural 


‘belfry, does not reach his farther listening 


ears. 


The pathos dies away on the abandoned 
hills. Far off in the starry distance of his 
philosophy dreams his soul, but it is just 
as well. His theological astronomy would 
not help their struggling, mortgaging lives, 
and even if he could tuck the universe 
into a half-hour sermon for the farmers to 
carry home, they wouldn’t know what to do 
with it when they got it there. It is alla 
New England farmer can do to run his own 
farm and keep patient, to say nothing of 
harrowing all the planets with puzzling 
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questions and sowing the seeds of a crop of 
wonder that he has no barns for. We are 
a busy people and we want a religion that 
helps us to do the work we have, instead of 
giving us more to do. That is the trouble 
with Wonderford. If people understand him 
it means another difficulty forthem, Ifthey 
don’t it means difficulty for him. Generally 
they don’t. He is a wisp of the infinite 
and people don’t want jackstraws out of 
chaos to try to pick up, but something to 
cling to and live with. They ask him for 
bread. He does not even hand them a 
‘stone.’ A Connecticut farmer might un- 
derstand that. He hands them a star and 
to those who have telescopes it gives a 
theological twinkle—and goes out. Then 
Wonderford goes. 

But, gentle reader, the firelight is low 
and the conspiring flames wink soft re- 
flections to the andirons that it is time for 
the ax to steal in—and the moral, I think 
I would better take the ax and leave the 
moral to you, in the fond hope that it is good 
enough to leave out. 


ORDER OF MORNING SERVICE, 
CONTINUED. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


From a large number of such orders in 
my possession I make additional selections, 
most of which show further variations from 
our ancient usages than those given in my 
last article. It is.a matter of great diffi- 
culty, I think, to find two churches having 
precisely the same order. Ministers seem 
to have felt a need for some modifications, 
and the unsettled condition of things has 
been materially promoted by church choirs 
and music committees. 
latter seems often to be the insertion of 
special selections wherever an opening can 
possibly be made. I think I ought to say 
that the church I mentioned in -which 
every alternate part of the service is 
music has a remarkably excellent choir of 
twenty-five or thirty persons, with some 
admirable voices for special parts, and with 
an enthusiastic director. In fact, I should 
pardon that particular choir if it took two- 
thirds of the whole service. It must be 
remembered that our pastors have very 
little control over the music. In some 
places the music committee is appointed 
by the society alone, which allows the 
ehurch no voice in the matter. It would 
' be the beginning of the end of many pas- 
torates if their incumbents should endeavor 
to enforce any opinions as to the number of 
anthems or responses suitable for the public 
worship. I speak only from observation 
and not from experience. For myself I 
may say that I never had any other musical 
authorities to deal with than such as were 
considerate and kind, and we could always 
discuss the question of music without any 
friction whatever. I think, however, that 
this was somewhat due to the fact of my 
consciousness that the musical people un- 
derstood the matter a great deal better 
than I-did. I commend to pastors that in 
this department, as well as in others, by 
not insisting upon their rights they can 
obtain many privileges. 

Here is the order of service in the chapel 
at Andover: 


1. Organ Voluntary, blending into 2, Dox- 
elogy. 3. Invocation. 4. Responsive Read- 
ing, from Psalter. 5. Gloria. 6. Scripture 
Lesson. 7. Hymn. 8. Prayer, followed by a 
brief 9. Response from the organ. 10. No- 
tices. 11. Hymn. 12. Sermon. 13. Hymn. 
14, Prayer, ending with the 15. Benediction. 


The object of the. 
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It will be seen that the above is a very 
simple form, It has to meet the wants of a 
congregation in which are theological pro- 
fessors and their families, theological stu- 
dents and 400 academy boys. The after- 
noon service, however, is very liturgical, 
while the sermon must be kept within 
twelve minutes in length. 

The following is the order in one of the 
strongest churches in New Hampshire: 

1. Doxology.. 2. Invocation. 3. Lord’s 
Prayer. 4. Responsive Reading. 5. Gloria 
Patri. 6. Anthem. 7. New Testament Read- 
ing. 8. Anthem. 9. Prayer. 10. Selection 
by Choir. 11. Notices and Collection. 12. 


Hymn. 13. Sermon. 14. Prayer. 15. Hymn. 
16. Benediction. 


My comment upon this order would be 
that it has rather an undue proportion of 
music selected by the choir. Still, the gen- 
eral effect of this order proved to be very 
satisfactory. 

Here is an order used by a church in a 
large town: 


1. Sentences from the Scriptures, calling to 
worship. 2. Doxology. 3. Lord’s Prayer. 4. 
Anthem. 5. Psalter. 6. Notices and Offering. 
7. Quartet Voluntary. 8. Scripture Reading. 
9. Gloria Patri. .10. Prayer. 11. Quartet Vol- 
untary. 12, Hymn. 13. Sermon. 14. Prayer. 
15. Hymn. 16. Benediction. 

Here we find for the first time in my 
selections the service opened by the read- 
ing of Scripture sentences, as in the Epis- 
copal service. IfI venture to criticise the 
order, it is by suggesting that the notices 
are in an extremely unnatural place and 


that the Gloria seems to me to find its 


proper position at the end of the Psalms 


which may be read, 

Another Boston district furnishes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Riseand sing Doxology. 2. Remain stand- 
ing and repeat Lord’s Prayer in concert, fol- 
lowed by the Gloria. 3. Anthem by chair. 
4, Responsive Reading. 5. Hymn. 6. Read- 
ing of Scripture, 7. Prayer. 8. Selection by 
choir. 9. Offertory. Proper Scripture selec- 
tion and short prayer of consecration for 
the offering. 10. Notices not contained on 
Weekly Calendar. 11. Hymn. 12, Sermon. 
13. Prayer. 14. Hymn. 15. Benediction. 

In the above are introduced short Scrip- 
ture selections, introducing the offertory, 
with brief prayer at its close. In some 
churches the organ is played during the 
collection. 

The following is an orderin a large and 
flourishing church twenty miles from Bos- 
ton. Its peculiarity is in the place where it 
puts the Lord’s Prayer: 

1. Doxology (all standing). 2. Invocation 
(all standing). 3. Gloria Patri (all standing). 
4. Responsive Reading. 5. Hymn. 6. Scrip- 


ture Lesson. 7. Anthem. 8. Prayer, closing 
with Lord’s Prayer. 9. Response. 10. Notices 


and weekly offerings. 11. Hymn. 12. Ser- 
mon. 13. Prayer. 14. Hymn. 15. Benedic- 
tion. 


A young church in a Boston district, 
while worshiping in a hall, used the follow- 
ing order: 


1. Doxology (voluntary). 2. Invocation and 


Lord’s Prayer. 3. Hymn. 4. Responsive 
Reading. 5. Gloria Patri (voluntary, all 
standing). 6. The Apostles’ Creed (by minis- 


ter and congregation). 7. Scripture Reading. 
8. Prayer, followed by organ response. 9. 


Hymn. 10. Notices and weekly offerings. 11. 
Sermon. 12. Hymn. 13. Prayer and bene- 
diction. 


In this order it will be seen that the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Gloria and the Apostles’ 
Creed are all introduced. These three may 
well be used in any church of our faith. 
The Lord’s Prayer is certainly appropriate. 
The Gloria defines our position as to the 
Trinity. The Apostles’ Creed presents 
some simple historical facts, which may 
well be remembered. The three might well 
be a bond of union between different de- 
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nominations, and certainly express the 
least which can constitute such a bond. 
In the particular church mentioned, which 
has had a remarkable growth, the pastor 
has added some few things, such as a 
prayer following the offertory, but I believe 
that the main features are unchanged. This 
order has one excellent feature in the organ 
response at the close of the prayer. I think 
it is far preferable, as a general habit, to a 
response by the choir. The latter response 
may be, and often is, entirely out of har- 
mony with the general tone of the prayer. 
In fact, I-have known such a selection to be 
thoroughly antagonistic to the feeling in 
the prayer. I have, indeed, known a minis- 
ter who habitually ascertained before the 
service the selection which the choir had 
made, and frequently asked them to change 
it. 

In another church a peculiarity is found 
immediately following the Scripture read- 
ing, in that the minister reads a sentence 
and the choir chants a response. This is 
repeated three or four times. 

In another church, after the Scripture 
reading, the minister reads and the choir 
and congregation sing in response: 
Minister.—Jesus said, Thou shalt love the 

Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 

is the first and great Commandment. 
Response.—Lord have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts to keep this law. 
Minister.—And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Response.—Lord have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts to keep this law. 
Minister.—On these two Commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets. 
Response.—Glory be to Thee, O Christ, in 


whose strength we renew our vows to keep 
these laws. 


Another very large church in a city had 
an order in which the sermon was followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer, chanted by the choir 
after the minister had said, ‘‘ Let us pray.”’ 
I believe that this queer arrangement has 
been properly discontinued. 

The:following is one of the more elabo- 
rate forms found in a Boston district: 

1. Sentences from the Scripture. 2. Dox- 
ology (congregation standing). 3. Invocation 
(closing with the Lord’s Prayer). 4. Anthem 
(orhymn). 5. Old Testament Lessun. 6. Hymn 
(congregation standing). 7. New Testament 
Lesson. 8. Responsive Reading. 9. Gloria 
Patri. 10. The Apostles’ Creed. 11. The Pas- 
toral Prayer. 12. Response by the choir or 
organ. 13. Announcements. 14. Offering. 15. 
Hymn (congregation standing). 16, Sermon. 
17. Anthem (at option of the minister). 18. 
Hymn (congregation standing). 19. Prayer 
and Benediction (congregation seated and 
bowing down). 

The above is very good, except in the pos- 
sible danger of a needless anthem which 
may neutralize the sermon. My observation 
was that the minister had very little option 
about it. : 

The only additional one which I will give 
is that of Berkeley Temple in Boston for a 
particular date. As this congregation num- 
bers from 800 to 1,200, its order is not with- 
out interest: j 


1. Introductory (a responsive service inter- 
spersed with chants and antiphonal singing 
and lasting about twelve minutes). 2. Scrip- 
ture Lesson. 3. Anthem (Cantate Domino in 
D—Warren). 4. Prayer. 5. Response (the 
Lord’s Prayer). 6. Offertory. 7. Duet (‘It is 
of the Lord’s great merey’’—Molique). 8. 
Hymn (congregation). 9. Sermon. 10. Hymn 
(congregation). 11. Prayer and Benediction 
(Amen, choir). ‘ 


The number of orders of service might be 
largely increased, but I have given enough 
to suggest the variety now in use; and per- 
haps to afford suggestions to young pas- 
tors—perhaps to others—who may be de- 
sirous of modifying or enriching the order 
of public worsbip in their churches. Pos- 


- tians. 
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sibly some may still prefer the ancient sim- 
plicity. 


FOUR TESTIMONIES, 


BY REY. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


It was an evangelistic prayer meeting in 
a temperance hall, and the leader was a 
woman. She wanted some testimonies, and 


out of respect she called upon the ministers 


first, asking them if the Lord helped them 
in their work. Everybody knew what they 
would say—of course the Lord helped peo- 


. ple write sermons—and so when they were 


out of the way the leader said: ‘‘Now we 
want to hear from some of you common 
people, some of you working and business 
men. Have you taken the Lord Jesus into 
partnership with you, and does He do His 
share of the work, does He help you?”’ 

A man got up and said: ‘I am a drum- 
mer. They say we are a pretty tough 
erowd, and that we have no use for re- 
ligion. But I want to testify that a drum- 
mer can be a Christian just as well as any- 
body else, and that the Lord is very neces- 
sary to me; in fact, I couldn’t get along 
without Him.”’ 

“That’s the kind we want,’ remarked 
the leader. ‘‘Now who else can testify 
that Jesus is of some practical value in one’s 
work?” 

A man rose up in the back part of the 
room and said: ‘‘I am a wheelwright. I 
have been acquainted with the Lord Jesus a 
good many years, and I find Him very use- 
ful in my trade.”’ 

“Does He make your work go easier?”’ 
interrupted the leader. 

“Yes, ma’am, He does.’’ 

‘‘And are you happy over it?’’ 

‘‘-Yes, ma’am, I am.’’ 

Then a little, sandy-haired man was on 
his feet. ‘‘My friends, I am a florist. Now 
you think that a man who is in that busi- 
ness has the pleasantest sort of time and 
ought to be a Christian very easy. You 
think he spends all his time smelling flowers 
and tying them up into bouquets for the 
ladies, and all that. ‘That’s so, and I like 
the business myself. But there are some 
things about it which make it very neces- 
sary to be a Christian and very hard. Now 
one of the things I have to do is to drag a 
hose from one house to another, and it has 
a mean habit of doubling up and catching 
inthe door. It used to make me mad, and 
I would say, ‘Darn you!’ or something 
worse, and then give it a good kick. But 
now that I am a Christian I simply say, 
‘Thank you,’ and lean back against the wall 
and laugh at it.’ 
he remarked in an undertone, ‘‘I really be- 
lieve that hose is one of my best friends,” 

That started up the blacksmith. ‘‘I am 
a blacksmith,’ he said, ‘‘as you all know. 
Every one knows that is a hard business. 
But you do not know how very trying it is 
sometimes. I have about made up my mind 
it is the hardest business of all on Chris- 
Now take it when you have hold 
of an ugly horse (and horses can be ugly, 
just like men), and you get his hind leg up 


_and his foot between your knees, when he 


begins to back, and he backs you all over 
the shop. It makes aman want to say some 
pretty strong things. And I have done it 


-often before I took the Lord Jesus into 


partnership, as the leader calls it, but now, 
with Him standing by and helping me, I 
generally keep from doing it. Then horses 
kick jp the blacksmith shop. I have been 
kicked a good many times, and I tell you it 


After he had sat down 
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hurts. But I will tell you, my friends, what 
hurts me more, and thatis when I sin against 
my blessed Master.”’ 

After that the people went down on their 
knees, every one in the room except the un- 
converted, and there was one continuous 
strain of prayer, while the leader passed 
from one unrepentant person to another, 
praying with one, touching a miuister on 
the shoulder and asking him to talk with 
another, leading those to the front seats 
who showed any desire to begin the Chris- 
tian life. And all the time the prayer went 
on from men and women, occasionally in- 
terrupted by a familiar hymn, but all re- 
maining on their knees. One after another 
heard the call that night, until not a single 
unconverted man was left in the room. 
Seventeen entered into an eternal partner- 
ship with Christ. 


THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES, 


BY REY. RALPH W. BROKAW, SPRINGFIELD. 


I have long been convinced that the old, 
oral way of examining candidates for church 
membership is not the best. Pastors, who 
usually lead in the exercise, doubtless follow 
a well-digested scheme of questions, as, for 
example, inquiries along the lines of the 
candidate’s knowledge of the need and plan 
of salvation, his religious experience, his 
surrender to the wiil of God and his full de- 
termination to follow Christ in lifeand duty. 
But even with the minister the temptation 
is to interpolate questions more or less ir- 
relevant, and sometimes not far removed 
from the border land of impertinence—not 
to speak of the frequent unintelligible put- 
ting of very proper questions. 

I have often condemned myself for asking 
a candidate, ‘‘ When were you converted?”’ 
as if, so long as a person is converted, it 
makes any difference when; ‘‘ How did it 
happen?’’ asif the occasion or the human 
agent or the method were of any particular 
importance; ‘*Do you love to pray?” as if 
that, at the very beginning of a Christian 
career, were any test of fitness for the com- 
munion table. Such interrogatories may be 
interesting but surely they are not aimed in 
the direction of the tell-tale essentials. For 
them, and many more of the same kind, 
there is no New Testament warrant. 

Imagine our Saviour putting such ques- 
tions to the twelve! Would there have 
been any twelve? ‘‘ Avoid foolish and un- 
learned questions,’’ says the apostle. This 
exhortation finds application here, espe- 
cially to the lay members of church com- 
mittees, consistories and sessions, who also 
have the right to ask questions of candi- 
dates and usually avail themselves of it. 
I say this with the utmost respect for the 
laity; but facts are facts. How much 
thoughtful, skillful preparation can they, or 
do they, give to this important duty? Very 


little indeed. As with ministers in a Con- 
gregational council interviewing a pastor - 


before installation, frequently their inquiries 
are expressions of the points they feel 
strongly upon, or of the harmless hobbies 
they ride, and not at all of a broadly, really 
testing character. The result is one-sided, 
inadequate, fragmentary. 

The average intelligent layman, from a 
physician’s point of yiew, would not be con- 


-sidered qualified to determine a sick per- 


son’s symptoms. A minister of the gospel 
would make a ‘poor fist’? at deciding a 
man’s fitness for the position of bank cash- 
ier. A doctor’s judgment would not -be 
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taken as final in the matter of selecting a 
clothing house salesman. I do not mean 
that the layman’s case before a candidate 
for church membership is exactly parallel 
to these, but simply that there is a simi- 
larity that argues an expert for an expert’s 
work. Ought we not to be more painstak- 
ing and exact in making spiritual tests than 
incommercial or physical? Besides, oral ex- 
aminationis embarrassing. The candidate’s 
circumstances make it so. It requires more 
than ordinary nerve control to face singly a 
semi-circle of solemn men, 

A person half shivering from fright is in 
no condition to answer, extemporaneously, 
questions of which they have not been ap- 
prised, no matter how excellent or how kindly 
put. And so an oral examination becomes 
a needless stumbling-block in the way of 
many who would like to be and ought to be 
church members, but who either do not care 
or dare to offer themselves as the victims of 
a poor method. In view of these difficulties 
and perplexities, the standing committee of 
Hope Congregational Church, Springfield, 
after thorough consideration, has adopted 
the plan of written examinations, as by the 


following preamble and questions in circu- 


lar form: 


Questions to be answered in writing by 
those seeking church membership upon con- 
fession of faith, if they prefer-this method to 
oral examination by the standing committee. 
This circular, filled out, should be handed to 
the pastor not later than two full weeks before 
a communion service. It is expected, how- 
ever, that persons filling out this circular will 
meet the standing committee for the sake of 
becoming mutually acquainted. Any points 
connected with one’s religious experience 
that one may desire to give the committee 
will gladly receive. 

Rom.1: 16. For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. 

Luke 22:19, 20. This (bread) is My body 
which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance of Me. And this cup is the new testa- 
ment in My blood which is shed for you. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Do you see yourself to be a sinner in the 
sight of God? 

2. Do you believe that Jesus Christ came 
into this world to bear the penalty of the law, 
and to be the Mediator and Saviour of all who 
accept Him? 

3. Have you been led to depend entirely 
upon God for the forgiveness of your sins and 
the renewal of your spiritual life through the 
sacrifice and mediation of Jesus Christ? 

4, Are you heartily sorry for your sins, have 
you confessed them to God, turned away from 
them and made amends to any one whom 
you have wronged? 

5. Do you accept Jesus Christ as your Re- 
deemer, your pattern of life and teacher, and 
have you surrendered yourself to Himas your 
King? 

6. Do you take the Bible to be the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the book of books, the 
one supreme rule of faith and practice ? 

7. Have you resolved to be conscientious in 
the practice of prayer, in reading the Bible 
and in the use of all means that will help you 
to be a consistent Christian, relying on the 
Holy Spirit to take of the things of Christ and 
make them known unto you? 

8. Is it your purpose to doall you can to 
win others to Christ and toward the Chris- 
tianizing of all society and government? 

9. Do you agree to remain loyal to the in- 
terests of this church as long as you are a 
member of it, conscientiously supporting its 
meetings for worship by your presence, and 
its enterprises by your sympathy and aid, 
and will you do your share, according to the 
adopted methods, toward providing for its 
running'expenses ? 

Name, 
Address, 
Date. 


’ By this method we not only avoid embar- 
rassment, irrelevant questions and thought- 
less answers, but also reap an educational 
gain; for as we spread these printed ques- 
tions broadcast among our people we can- 
not fail to disabuse their minds of errone- 
ous notions about putting up the church 
membership bars higher than Jesus did. 
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The Home 
THE CORE OF THE HOUSE. 


The core of the house, the dearest place, the one 
that we all love best, 

Holding it close in our heart of hearts, for its com- 
fort and its rest, 

Is never the place where strangers come, nor yet 
where friends are met, 

Is never the stately drawing-room, where our treas- 
ured things are set. 

O, dearer far, as the time recedes in a dream of col- 
ors dim, 

Breathing across our stormy moods like the echo of 
a hymn, 

Forever our own, and only ours, and pure as a rose 
in bloom, 

Is the center and soul of the old home nest, the 
mother’s darling room. 


We flew to its arms when we rushed from school, 
with a thousand things to tell; 

Our mother was always waiting there, had the day 
gone ill or well. 

No other pillow was quite so cool, under an aching 
head, 

As soft to our fevered childish cheek, as the pillow 
on mother’s bed. 

Sitting so safely at her feet, when the dewy dusk 
drew nigh, * 

We watched for the angels to light the lamps in the 
solemn evening sky. 

Tiny hands fold€d, there we knelt, to lisp the nightly 
prayer, 

Learning to cast on the Loving One early our load 
of care. 

Whatever the world has brought us since, yet, pure 
as a rose in bloom, 

Is the thought we keep of the core of the home, the 
mother’s darling room. 


We think of it oft in the glare and heat of our life- 
time’s later day, 

Around our steps when the wild spray beats, and 
the mirk is gathering gray. 

As once to the altar’s foot they ran whom the men- 
acing foe pursued, 


We turn to the still and sacred place where a foe 


may never intrude, 

And there, in the hush of remembered hours, our 
failing souls grow strong, 

And gird themselves anew for the fray, the battle of 
right and wrong, 2 

Behind us ever the hallowed thought, as pure as a 
rose in bloom, 

Of the happiest place in all the earth, the mother’s 
darling room. 


We've not forgotten the fragrant sheaves of the 
lilacs at the door, 

Nor the ladder of sunbeams lying prone on the 
shining morning floor. 

We’ve not forgotten the robin’s tap at the ever 
friendly pane, 

Nor the lilt of the little brook outside, trolling its 
gay refrain. 

How it haunts us yet, in the tender hour of the sun- 
set’s fading blush, 

The vesper song, so silvery clear, of the hidden her- 
mit thrush! 

All sweetest of sound and scent is blent, when, pure 
as a rose in bloom, 

We think of the spot loved best in life, the mother’s 
darling room. 


Holding us close to the best in life, keeping us back 
from sin, 

Folding us yet to her faithful breast, oft as a prize 
we win, 

The mother who left us here alone to battle with 
care and strife 

Is the guardian angel who leads us on to the fruit of 
the tree of life. 

Her smile from the hights we hope to gain is an 
ever beckoning lure; 

We catch her look when our pulses faint, nerying us 
to endure. 

Others may dwell where once she dwelt, and the 
home be ours no more, 

But the thought of her is a sacred spell, never its 
magic o’er. 

We're truer and stronger and braver yet, that, pure 
as a rose in bloom, 

Back of all struggle, a heart of peace, is the moth- 
er’s darling room. 

—From Mrs. Sangster’s On the Road Home. 
a ee ee 
It is well to organize charity to relieve des- 

titution, but it 4s a thousand times better to 

practice charity—kindliness is the true render- 

ing. Love thy neighbor as tbyself—A. W. 

Tourgée. 
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MRS, MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


We take unfeigned pleasure this week in 
being able to grace the Home Department 
with the face of Mrs. Sangster. The picture 
is drawn from a fine portrait which appeared 
in Harper's Young People. There is no 
other contributor who so easily holds the 
place of queen of hearts among our readers, 
no other concerning whom so many requests 
have been made that we tell something of 
her personal history, no other whose writ- 
ings elicit from strangers so many apprecia- 
tive tributes. Writing about three years 
ago to the editor of this department, she 
said: ‘‘I never knew until this summer what 
a host of women claim me as their personal 
friend, simply through my written words.”’ 
This was after a journey West where, in 
company with her intimate friend, ‘‘ Marion 
Harland,’ she had been addressing large 
audiences at the Monona Lake Assembly in 
Michigan and had been received by them 
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with loving enthusiasm. Although public 
speaking is only incidental te her main work 
as writer and editor, yet in this field of effort 
she has achieved no small degree of success. 
A perfect unconsciousness of self constitutes 
one of her charms on all such occasions. 

It is seldom that anything from Mrs. 
Sangster’s pen in our columns fails to call 
forth favorable comment from those who 
have never looked into her face nor felt 
the cordial pressure of her hand. Said a 
weary, overworked woman, after perusing 
a recent article entitled Tired Women: ‘TI 
have put it aside to read again when I 
come to my next hard place. Somehow she 
always lightens the load for me.’’ Another 
stranger formulated the impression gained 
from her writings in these words: ‘I al- 
ways conceive of Mrs. Sangster as the em- 
bodiment of all the virtues beginning with 
S—serenity, sincerity, simplicity, sweetness, 
strength, saintliness, and, most of all, sympa- 
thy.’ This alliterative characterization is 
singularly true to life. In these traits may 
be found the secret of her influence over 
those with whom she has no personal ac- 
quaintance and also the reason why she is 
so greatly beloved by those who stand within 
the inner sanctuary of her friendship. 

This distinguishing mark of sympathy in- 
terfuses all her writings and is particularly 
noticeable in her correspondence. The 
briefest business note always has a touch of 
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loving-kindness in it and is free from the 
slightest trace of haste, fret dr worry. She 
seems to have 


A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize. 


Yet few have less actual leisure from press- 
ing duties. One or two extracts from let- 
ters will reveal more clearly than any words 
of our own this rich mine of unselfish 
thought for others: ‘‘ What delight there is 
in being busy and in lifting a little the bur- 
dens that press heavily on so many weary 
hearts.’? ‘‘My heart is full of desire to 
help the struggling world of womankind 
and to receive its own help from above.’’ 
Now she is yearning over some young girls 
“‘who need a word of motherly counsel,” 
and again she is burdened in prayer ‘‘for a 
dear young friend who is wrestling for 
himself but cannot rest on the divine 
strength for peace.’’ And how full of ten- 
derness are these words concerning one who 
mourned and could not be comforted! ‘I 
think there are several reasons why many 
people mourn their dead so hopelessly and 
have so little realization of the world to 
come as a real place. Many excellent peo- 
ple are deficient: in imagination, and imagi- 
nation gives wings to faith, which else lum- 
bers along on crutches. Others, too, are 
like Lowell in his After the Burial: 


I would give all my acres in Dreamland 
For a touch of your hand on my sleeve. 


‘Heaven is only Dreamland to them—a 
mirage, not a locality. Again, there are 


- those who cannot get over use and wont. 


Day by day they miss the companienship, 
the caring for and reciprocal care. Even 
the homely incidents and the occasional 
misunderstandings in the commonplace life 
were dear. . . . Nothing goes to my heart 
like the pathetic yearning in the eyes of the 
aged when those they have become used to 
are taken hence.” 

Mrs.,Sangster has published two books of 
poems, and of the second, entitled On the 
Road Home, Harriet Prescott Spofford, a 
cherished friend, writes: ‘‘ The range of her 
expression is very wide, from the feeling for 
the little armchair by the fireside, the 
mother singing her baby to sleep, the small 
cares and troubles of common days, to the 
interpretation of the chimes of Trinity ring- 
ing out over the multitude of money- 
changers the airs of the hymns they used to 
hear long ago, the recognition of the one 
spirit urging along the great procession of 
the down-town ferries, the sanctity of the 
moonlighted dusk of the great poet’s death 
chamber, and then up and up to the strength 
and comfort of the page bearing the poem 
of the ‘ King’s Messenger,’ to that telling of 
the splendor of the ‘ City of God’? 

Between this ripened fruit of her later 
years and a modest little volume written 
when a girl in her teens, and designed asa 
Christmas gift to friends, lie years of indus- 
trious labor as editor, reviewer and author. 
The other book of verse, called Poems of the 
Household, several books for girls, one of 
which had a large sale in England, and hun- 
dreds of newspaper articles, poems and book 
reviews during that period bear witness to 
steady and conscientious work. For many 
years she was assistant editor of Hearth and 
ITome and later as postmistress of Harper’s 
Young People she endeared herself to a host 
of boys and girls who, at a gathering in 
Chicago last summer, crowned her with trib- 
utes of praise and affection. Now, as editor 
of Harper's Bazar, she occupies one of the 
most honorable and responsible positions 
granted to American women in these days 
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of privilege for them. Young aspirants for 
literary fame have ever found in her a help- 
ful and judicious friend. Modest as to her 
own attainments, she is quick to recognize 
the least gleam of merit in others. 
the warmth of her praise the shy genius of 
Mary E. Wilkins blossomed into fuller ex- 
pression, and others of less note are walk- 
ing on higher levels of achievement today 
because of a stimulating word or a bit of 
wise counsel at the right moment. 

Her church home was formerly with the 
- Dutch Reformed people, but a few years ago 
she followed Dr. E. P. Terhune into the Pur- 
itan Church, Brooklyn, where she lives a 
near neighbor to this beloved pastor and 
his accomplished wife. Here she teaches a 
large Sunday school class of young women, 
and is actively interested in all the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the church, especially in 
its foreign missionary work. 

So much for the public side of Mrs. 
Sangster’s life. Its beautiful domesticity 
is a strong refutation of the charge which is 
frequently made against literary women 
that they are neglecters of home duties. 
In no other place do her qualities of heart 
_and mind reflect greater radiance than by 
her. own hearthstone. Within this home 
have grown up a son, two stepdaughters, a 
niece and nephew. The last two still con- 
stitute members of the household, and two 
of another generation now call her grand- 
mamma. In fulfilling the obligations which 
all these relationships involve her character 
has been disciplined into its affluent grace. 
The range of experience represented ac- 
counts for her sympathy with infancy and 
old age, with the restless ambitions of 
youth and the heartaches of middle life. 

About fifteen years ago she became a 
frequent contributor to the Congregational- 
ist, and for the last three years has written 
almost exclusively for its columns, with the 
exception of her voluminous work in con- 
nection with the various publications of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, with whom she 
has been associated for more than a quarter 
of a century. That widely copied poem, 
Dear Little Heads in the Pew, first appeared 
in our paper. Of the work for us she is 
kind enough to say, ‘‘The service for me 
has been one of joy.’’ To ourselves and 
our readers it has been equally prolific of 
pleasure, and we earnestly hope that many 
happy years may be added to the useful 
past and that her pen may long continue to 
enrich us with its tender and inspiring 
messages. 


Blessing she is; God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


TO A BRIDE. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


It is a singular fact that all our reading 
of books, all of our observation and all 
of the good advice which is lavished upon 
us really conduce very little to our stock 
of wisdom. The true knowledge seems to 
be impossible to acquire except by expe- 
rience, which is probably why Charles Dud- 
ley Warner wittily says that it is something 
which one acquires when one has no use 
for it. And still we who have had the 
experience keep on giving the advice! 

Perhaps there is no department in which 
this commodity is more abundant than in 
that of matrimony. Whatever unduplicated 
gifts™a bride may have, advice is not one 
of them; and yet there is one piece of ad- 
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vice which is worth more than all the rest 
and which is rarely, if ever, given at such 
times, It is this: Keep your eyes persist- 
ently fixed upon your husband’s good qual- 
ities. And the same applies equally to him 
in regard to his wife. It is amazing what 
a naughty pleasure a bride’s relatives some- 
times appear to take in hunting out and 
emphasizing the weaknesses and defects of 
the new member of the family. 

“‘T had no idea that Joe was so touchy,”’ 
remarked a newly made mother-in-law to 
her daughter. ‘‘I see that you have to 
be very careful what you say to him. It 
is going to be hard for you if he flares 
up often as he did when you criticised his 
gloves last night. You must try to break 
up the habit as much as you ecan.’’ And 
the young bride, who had felt only a mo- 
mentary pang at ‘‘ Joe’s’’ impatience about 
the gloves, and would have forgotten it 
entirely if the matter had not been brought 
to her notice again, begins to feel herself 
abused and finds herself dwelling upon the 
poor fellow’s ‘‘touchiness’’ to the exclu- 
sion of his innumerable good qualities. 

There are always dear aunts and uncles 
and cousins hovering about a newly estab- 
lished home, and their eyes and ears are 
too often open to the disagreeable develop- 
ments therein. 

“T found Amelia crying when I went 
around to her house this morning,’’ one of 
these hangers-on confided to another, ‘‘ and 
I finally made her confess that Tom had 
remarked he had been hoping the coffee 
would improve, but that it had been grow- 
ing worse for three weeks now until he 
positively couldn’t stand it any, longer,” 

‘That was a nice thing for him to say 
to a girl like Amelia—used to better things 
all her life than he has been! I wouldn’t 
bear it if I were in her place.”’ 

‘So I told her. She is as good as he is, 
and a great deal better, and if he is begin- 
ning now to find fault with her table there 
will be no end of trouble.”’ 

This trifling incident is told and retold 
throughout the entire family connection 
until it assumes serious proportions, and 
yet it is founded on a moment’s crossness 
of poor Tom, who was dreadfully nervous 
about his business, had worked twenty 
minutes over his shirt studs (which alone 
will make the best of men cross), and was 
late in getting seated at breakfast when he 
had particularly wanted to be early. He 
was a good fellow and devoutly in love 
with his wife, and yet this trifle came near 
wrecking their domestic happiness. 

In the first place, Amelia should never 
have told why she was crying. She might 
have said any one of a dozen things to set 
her ‘‘adversary’’ off the track, remember- 
ing, ‘‘ Blessed is he who giveth the answer 
that cannot be answered.’’ Then she should 
have related some instance of ‘‘Tom’s’’ 
generosity or devotion, which would have 
braced up her own wavering faith and have 
thrown her prying relative back where she 
belonged. ; 

The bride will find that her husband is 
abnormally fastidious in regard to matters 
which she considers trifles, and that he is 
indifferent to others which to her are mo- 
mentous. Thus the importance of a mani- 
cure may be one of his hobbies, but he may 
be culpably careless about’ punctuality at 
meals. He may insist upon fresh table 
linen daily and yet have annoying habits as 
to boots and gloves. He may reprove his 
wife for talking too much and yet bore a 
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‘able. 


-will do anything on earth for you. 
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whole party by telling long-winded stories 
of his own adventures. In fact, there is no 
inconsistency of this trifling sort of which 
the young bridegroom may not be capable, 
and if the bride choose to concentrate her 
attention upon these microscopic weak- 
nesses she may make herself very miser- 
But if you have gone so far as to 
marry anybody, my dear girl, you must, 
being a reasonable creature, have seen much 
to admire in him, He is doubtless at heart 
a true, manly fellow with many solid mer- 
its. Think fondly of these when your mind 
reverts to him. Do not take his faults too 
seriously. By a judicious recourse to ‘‘the 
godlike element of humor”’ you can readily 
rise above them, and in nine cases out of 
ten loving and gentle treatment, backed by 
time, will cure them. Meanwhile, magnify 
his virtues. Love them and love him, and 
do not tell anybody on earth of the failings 
which you have discovered in him, Re- 
member that he has doubtless found just 
as many in you. Boys and men are, as-a 
rule, wonderfully amenable to kind treat- 
ment, and when you have once proved that 
you are true and honest and loving they 
Thus it 
is not only the secret of happiness but the 
secret of power for a bride to dwell per- 


sistently upon her husband’s virtues. 
/ 
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AN INDUSTRIAL ART SUCCESS AT 
KESWICK, 


BY O. M. E. ROWE, 


Life seldom falls to a level more dull 
than in the winter of a small country town 
where tourists flock in the summer. Their 
multifarious wants keep busy hundreds of 
hands that perforce drop into idleness when 
the last pilgrim departs. This extreme of 
activity and indolence marks the life of 
Keswick, a hamlet among the beautiful 
Cumberland Mountains in the English Lake 
District. Crosthwaite Church, under whose 
shadow sleeps the poet, Southey, is a parish 
blessed with a wise rector, Mr. Rawnsley, 
whose heart yearned to keep the young 
men from the fascinations of the public 
house, nay more, to bring a broadening in- 
fluence-into their monotonous lives. Hap- 
pily, Mrs. Rawnsley is a lady of fine artistic 
training, and by applying her knowledge 
and taste to its supervision an art indus- 
trial school became possible in Keswick. 

In the autumn of 1884 it began with a 
class in brass repoussé work and wood- 
carving in the only available place, the 
parish room. Thirty men and boys re- 
sponded to the invitation for free instruc- 
tion and worked two hours for three even- 
ings a week. The projectors took the risk 
of providing tools and material, and secured 
an experienced female teacher for the wood- 
carving. Two Keswick ladies, amateurs, 
but enthusiasts in the use of repoussé tools, 
undertook the brass work. At the end of 
six weeks work that was salable was pro- 
duced. 

To help meet the expenses an amateur 
class was formed for afternoon sessions, 
each member paying $5.25 for the course. 
The quality and variety of work steadily 
increased. At the end of the third season 
the receipts of the school exceeded the ex- 
penses $600 and the experiment was an 
assured success. The artisan class now 
numbers seventy and the annual sales reach 
$3,500, and include hand-wrought brass and 
copper articles of great variety and skill- 
fully executed wood-carvings. Perhaps the 
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piece of work of which these artisans are 
most proud was lovingly done for the rere- 
dos of Crosthwaite Church. Three large 
panels of what is known as gilding metal 
—a happy union of gold and copper tints 
—were hammered to represent the birth, 
death and resurrection of our Lord, and 
were elaborately framed in fine oak carving. 
This beautiful blending of rich repoussé 
work with carved oak is being much 
sought by decorators who wish to give a 
sense of light and mystery to a large wall 
space. The class also fills orders for house- 
hold or decorative articles in sterling silver. 
The managers take all the responsibility of 
the salesroom. ; 

This admirable evening school has social 
and economic bearings as well as ethical 
value. The training is thorough. No boy 
can join the metal or wood class until he 
has taken the drill of a drawing class and 
acquired some facility of hand. When he 
can do excellent work he receives sixpence 
an hour, and, as the class now meets six 
evenings a week, many a worker earns a. 
guinea a week and has time for other pur- 
suits also. Scamp work is frowned upon, 
and a lad soon learns that only perfect ex- 
ecution can receive the approval of Mrs. 
Rawnsley, who personally inspects each 
piece and stamps it with “‘K. S8. I. A.,”’ the 
much coveted seal of the school. He knows, 
too, that he will lose his place at the bench 
if his slovenly handiwork continues. Nicety 
of finish reacts on character. Felix Adler 
says, ‘‘Squareness of doing is not without 
relation to squareness of thinking.” 

The young men and lads of Keswick are 
not only lifted out of the deadly winter 
dullness of village life, rescued from the 
degradations of the taproom and helped to 
earnings in a pleasant way, but they, ‘‘ the 
pith and marrow of English rural life, are 
kept from wandering away to the bewilder- 
ing citiés to lose its simplicity, its freshness, 
its very life, in the flare and glare of the 
monster towns.’’ The industrial school has 
also cultivated the laborer’s eye, developed 
a sense of the beauty of form and color, of 
the harmony of material and decoration, 
aud he will spurn the tawdry metal and 
crude wood work done by machinery. He 
grows into an appreciation of Ruskin’s dic- 
tum that the value of a thing depends on 
the amount of intelligence that has gone 
into it. Gradually the artisan loses the 
baneful effect of being a mere machine, and 
loves his work because he finds it may be 
an expression of very self and worth doing 
for its own sake. The creative faculty is 
stimulated, and he is encouraged to origi- 
nate designs or adapt them, just as his 
medieval ancestors wrought their quaint 
Gothic fancies into the cathedral decora- 
tions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rawnsley go abroad every 
summer and return laden with fresh de- 
signs gathered from the treasures of Conti- 
nental Europe. From their courageous ven- 
ture in Keswick nine similar industrial art 
schools have been established in small towns 
in various parts of England. This Keswick 
School began to lay aside a fund from its 
earnings for a permanent building. But 
the men enjoyed their art work so heartily 
that they gladly loaned $250 to establish a 
home industry for the advancement of their 
wives, sisters and daughters. Miss Twelors, 
a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, and who had expe- 
rience in teaching the Langdale people, was 
engaged to trainjthe Keswick women in spin- 
ning and weaving the best possible linen 
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fabric for embroidery. Already thirty varie- 
ties are produced and some are dyed in deli- 
cate, artistic tints. Many of the girls have 
been taught embroidery that has an art 
value by beauty of design and excellence of 
finish. This enterprise has been called the 
Ruskin Linen Industry because the great 
art critie is interested in its success, for he 
most cordially approves of whatever edu- 
cates the art instincts of the English work- 
ing people. 


A PLEA FOR QUIET HOME LIFE. 


BY A MOTHER. 


‘“‘There’s no choice left us and it isn’t 
right,”’ was the thought that sprang into a 
mother’s mind and to her lip when the 
question was raised recently in her hearing, 
‘* How shall we spend our winter evenings? ”’ 
With our multiplicity of organizations for 
self-improvement and benevolence, and the 
meetings deemed needful for the prosecu- 
tion of their work, there is little margin left 
for any quiet home life. Many of us, stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new week, have 
scanned the printed weekly calendar of the 
parish, or recalled the notices just given from 
the pulpit, to find frequently not an evening 
left us for the demands of the family circle. 
It comes to be a serious question whether 
we shall have any winter evenings at home, 
and one that must be settled before we pro- 
ceed to the problem of how they shall be 
spent. 

Now, with the truest, most loyal interest 
and love for the social and religious activi- 
ties of the church—yes, and of the kingdom 
of Christ at large—I have a growing con- 
viction that all these demands are making 
great inroads upon the family life. Espe- 
cially is this true of evening engagements, 
and more especially in households where 
there are young children—boys whose push- 
ing growth calls for wise and careful direc- 
tion. Every parent will approve of the 
words of a young and gifted mother, a pas- 
tor’s wife in a country parish: ‘‘My home 
comes first always. . . . Others can do out- 
side work as well as I, but my children can 
never have another mother.’’ And she was 
heart and hand in every good word and 
work, too. So may we be; only let us so 
plan our outside work that we shall have 
some evenings at home—evenings whose 
pleasures shall still the boys’ craving for 
the street and linger in memory, a safeguard 
against the evil of the world when they go 
out into its business and temptations. 

‘Ah!’ I think I hear some one say, 
‘*she is right. Parents are set for the de- 
fense of home, of course.”’ 

But this responsibility to conserve the 
precious home life is not for father and 
mother alone. They cannot make a home 
circle. They may be the center of family 
life, may give the keynote to its occupations 
and pleasures, but the ideal of a happy home 
is one where parents and children, boys and 
girls, young men and maidens co-operate to 
make it the best and dearest spot of earth 
to each. Are not our young people in dan- 
ger of forgetting this? Nowhere does Paul’s 
forceful and beautiful parable of the body 
and the members hold truer than in the 
mutual relationships of the domestic circle. 

As the children grow older the evening 
offers the only opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of home life. The day is spent in the 
school, the office, or the shop, but the twi- 
light brings each homeward. The evening 
lamps are lighted, the evening meal par- 
taken of, and then the hours that follow 
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should be spent together in simple pleas- 
ures—reading, music or amusements, each 
lending his or her help to make it the pleas- 
antest part of the day, the older children 
bringing their treasure into it, happy in 
making the younger ones happy, the parents 
living their youth over again as they join 
gladly in the occupation of the hour. We 
cannot help feeling that, for young people 
as for parents, the evening at home should 
be the rule, the evening abroad the excep- 
tion. Yet of how many young people the 
reverse is true! It was the testimony of a 
prominent pastor that in his evening calls 
he rarely found a young man \at home with 
the family. Parents are strangers to their 
children and children to their parents, their 
best selves kept apart and their courtesies 
reserved for society. As the children grow 
older the gulf widens. No quarrels sepa- 
rate, no bitter alienations, but they natu- 
rally grow apart, because no cords of com- 
mon, living interest and sympathy hold 
them, and, in a multitude of instances, the 
home relationships are only an empty name. 

Our Christian young people have the 
same difficulty to overcome as their elders 
in the shape of the many demands made 
upon them from without—demands worthy 
of attention and imperative in their claim. 
But is it not possible to establish an equi- 
librium among our duties? Unquestionably 
there is a duty to the home, also, that can- 
not be set aside without vitiating every 
other performance, however praiseworthy 
in itself. If we have too many engagements 
to bestow thought and care upon our home, 
it is time to call a halt. Lop off some of 
the outside duties, and the rest will gain in 
quality what is lost in quantity. Let the 
young people remember that they need the 
quiet relaxation of the home evenings, 
the breathing time for growth, mental 
and moral, the affectionate intercourse of 
the home, as much as the home needs 
them.,, 

There lingers in my memory a descrip- 
tion by a missionary of the worship of the 
evening lamp, sacredly observed by the 
people of Madura. As dusk deepens the 
house mother takes the brass lamp, fills it 
with cocoanut oil, wreaths it with flowers 
and puts it in its accustomed place. As the 
members of the family come in each makes a 
momentary pause before it for adoration, 
from the youngest child to the aged grand- 
father. This pagan superstition holds a 
beautiful suggestion of the devotion to home 
life for which we plead. From many of our 
abodes the fireside and the hearthstone have 
disappeared. There is naught left us as a vis- 
ible rallying point for the family circle but 
the evening lamp. Let us keep it burning 
brightly, gather round it all together, and 
as its soft, quiet radiance ‘‘ giveth light unto 
all within the house’’ so let the pure in- 
fluence of these happy evening hours fill the 
home with light and fragrance unfading. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN OF NAZARETH. 


BY CORNELIA M. PARSONS, _. 


It was the Christian Sunday, a day in the 
early part of March, in the little town of 
Nazareth, Syria. Stillness and peace seemed 
to rest upon the Moslem village so dear to 
us as the home of our Saviour. In one 
part of the old town, with its low, white 
buildings, still stands the famous well or 
fountain where the Christ-child Jesus proba- 
bly used to accompany His mother as she 
daily went to fill her jar with water. 
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Here, on this March day, stretched on the 
cool stones, lay a little child sleeping. Her 
pretty curly hair was matted and tumbled 
and the olive face showed marks of recent 
weeping, for the eyelids were red and 
swollen. By her side lay a broken vessel 
and a rough, wild-looking dog at her feet 
seemed keeping watch over the little one. 
Soon she stirred, as if a troubled dream had 
come to her, and then started up, exclaim- 
ing in her native tongue, ‘‘Ah, me! Mahomet 
will be looking for me,”’ and calling the dog 


. She disappeared down one ofthe dirty, nar- 


row streets. 

The child’s face haunted me for days and 
do what I could to keep it from me all was 
of uo avail. A voice seemed to say in my 
heart, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

I was simply a tourist, one of the many 
who yearly visit the little town of Nazareth. 
Of course I was anxious to see the many 
sacred spots which our Bibles have made so 
dear to us. One day, at noon, [ again found 
myself by the Virgin’s Fountain. My at- 
tention was arrested by the same little 
pinched, dark face. The child, seeing me to 
be a stranger, took my hand in hers and 
touching it to lip, forehead and heart mur- 
mured the words, ‘‘In Harah Saiid’’ (How 
do you do)? Strangers are always greeted 
in this way. 

She did not run away or ask for money 
as all the othersdid. She touched my hand 
gently again with hers, saying, ‘‘ Christian, 
Christian.”” I determined to find the home 
of this little one, and requested my guide 
to ask her where she lived. Soon we were 
wending our way through the streets, she 
with bare feet pattering before and turning 
constantly to see if we were following. On, 
on we went, and only one who has visited 
Palestine can form any idea of the dirt and 
wretched poverty in these streets, or alleys, 
as we should call them. 

Finally we came to a low doorway. The 
child entered, beckoning me to follow. In 
one corner of the dark room on the stone 
floor a man lay, dying. As we entered he 
raised his head and, with a feeble motion of 
the hand, asked metocomenearer. I found 
he knew a little English, and, in a few 
words, he told his story. 

In his early life he had been a Jew, then 
later a Moslem, but, while conducting some 
English tourists, acting as dragoman, he 
had learned about the Saviour of the world. 
Now he was dying. He believed, he knew, 
he was a Christian. One day a voice had 
said in his heart, ‘‘Thou art Mine. I have 
redeemed thee.”’ His secret had remained 
his own, as to tell it would have caused his 
instant death. Yes, in this poor chamber 
the old man lay waiting for Jesus of Naza- 
reth to pass by. 

Soon he turned to the little one and then 
to me, saying: ‘‘ Christian, will you take the 
little one home with you and tell her about 
our Saviour? She isdearto me. Her par- 
ents are both dead; they died of the chol- 
era.’”? Here the voice ceased, the weary 
eyes closed on earth, and I knew that Jesus 


_ of Nazareth had passed by and taken the 


old man to Himself. 
After all arrangements had been made I 
took the little girl to her new home, where 


-I knew she would have every comfort, and 
where she would learn much about the 


blessed Saviour. This new home was Miss 
Dixon’s Orphanage, where. many homeless 
children were cared. for and instructed. 


Miss Smith, the kind English matron, met 
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and welcomed us, taking little Jodé by the 
hand. 

Before I left Nazareth I saw the child 
many times, and on each visit I could notice 
the difference in her face. The eyes no 
longer looked sad and hungry. The neat 
dress and freshly combed hair, the happy- 
smile that greeted me as I came and went, 
showed what a change had come over the 
orphan child. And in this little Eastern 
town I felt the Christ-child Jesus lived as 
of old, for He had put it into the hearts of 
these dear English friends to welcome in 
His name the little orphans of Nazareth. 


~<e 


SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 11. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


To teach the Golden Text: 

After explaining and repeating it several 
times, let the children say every other word, 
and mamma every other one; or tell them 
you will repeat the text, but that you will 
stop suddenly at some word and they must be 
ready to finish. Both these ways secure the 
closest attention. 

Materials for this lesson: - 

1. Alphabet cards to spell the words give, 
obey, love, do; and for each child a card on 
which is written the words, ‘‘ All with faith.” 

2, The Bible Time Ladder. 

3. Nine pieces of paper cut the size and 
shape of the rounds of the Bible Time Ladder, 
with similar holes made in them with the 
point ofapencil. On four of these papers write, 
respectively: ‘“‘give,’’ ‘‘obey,”’ ‘‘love,”’ ‘‘do 
all with faith’’; make the first letters of these 
words with gilt or with red ink. On the other 
five rounds write, respectively: ‘‘ Many chil- 
dren who would spread abroad’; ‘' Land 
given to Jacob and his children”; ‘‘God 
would be with Jacob in all places”; ‘‘God 
would bring Jacob again to that land in 
peace’’; ‘‘ All the families of the earth would 
be blessed through Jacob’s descendants.’ On 
this last piece of paper make a star (using a 
thimble for the circle—see lesson of Jan. 25) 
with gilt or red ink. Place these five last 
named papers over five rounds of the Bible 
Time Ladder and lace them into the side 
pieces; putin the other four pieces as follows: 
above the fifth round (the one with the star) 
put the round, “‘do all with faith”’; above it, 
“love”; above this, “‘obey’’; and at the top 
of the ladder, “give”; thus the first letters 
spell ‘‘ gold.” ‘ 

The Lesson ¢ 

As an introduction read Isa, 60, beginning 
with the middle of verse 16, This chapter is 
full of ‘beautiful imagery expressing God’s 


_ blessings to the church, that is, to those who 


give to God loving obedience. Explain verse 
17 fully. Our best given to God is rewarded 
by much richer blessings. Now read all of 
Gen. 28, referring to verse 16 of Isa, 60—‘‘ the 
God of Jacob.’”’ In verses 13, 14, 15 of Gen. 28 
notice the five promises of God to Jacob and 
read what is written on the five rounds of the 
ladder, explaining fully the star round—last 
part of verse 14. Read verses 16-22, again no-' 
ticing that God did not ask anything of Jacob 
put God wanted something—just what He 
wants from us and what He wanted from 
Adam and Abel, Noah and Abram. 

What did Jacob give toGod? Read the last 
clause of verse 21. What did it mean that the 
Lord should be his God? You remember the 
hard thing that God asked Abram to do. 
He did all these hard things through those 
three days with something or .by something. 
“By (some- 
thing) Abram when he was tried offered 
up Isaac.” The Lord was Abram’s God be- 
cause Abram did all those hard things with 
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faith, and this is one thing that Jacob meant 
by the last part of verse 21. Putin the round, 
“Do all with faith,” above the star round. 
Abram thus trusted God because he loved Him. 
Jacob meant love when he said, ‘‘The Lord 
shall be my God.” Put the “love” round 
above “Do all,” ete. The Lord could not be 
Cain’s God, because Cain would not give love 
to God. 

What did Adam and Eve fail to give God 
which Abram and Noah gave Him? Put 
the round ‘‘obey”’ in above ‘‘love.’”? When 
Jacob said, ‘“‘The Lord shall be my God,” he 
meant that he would ‘‘ do all with faith,” that 
he would ‘‘ love” and ‘‘obey’’ God. But he 
offered still more to God. Read verses 18 and 
22. The oil was Jacob’s food. He gave the 
best he had, and promised one-tenth of all 
that the Lord should give to him. Put in the 
round “‘ give” at the top of the ladder. Now 
let the children make the four words with the 
cards. Read verse 17 of Isa. 60 again. Call 
attention to the first letters of ‘‘ give,” ‘‘ obey,” 
“love,” and ‘‘do all with faith,’ which spell 
‘**gold.’”’ Jacob gave his best—his brass, wood 
and stones—and God rewarded him with gold, 
i.é., the five promises on the five rounds of 
the ladder, verses 13, 14, 15, especially the 
star promise (last of verse 15). God’s own 


precious Son was to be born from one of the 


descendants of Jacob and was to save the 
world, 

Now let the children unlace the ladder and 
make it into a cross by the directions. The 
cross is the ladder by which we can reach 
heaven. If one has not the ladder this lesson 
can be carried out in part by drawing on 
the blackboard or the large sheets of paper 
a ladder at least two and a half feet high, 
with nine rounds on which are written the 
words suggested. Then with the broad side 
of the chalk cover the rounds and draw broad 
marks to the left and right, so as to turn the 
ladder into a cross. 

The practical teachings of this lesson are 
apparent. How can children, how can we all, 
give to God, love and obey Him and do all 
things with faith? God gives gold,z.e., the 
best of blessings, to all who serve Him. Chil- 
dren can be made to understand the fact, and 
the reason for it, that Christians are happier 
than others. How we can give to God is ex- 
plained by Mark 16: 15 and Matt. 25: 40. 

Answer to Bible riddle published last week: 
Matt. 12: 40. 


March-18 being a review Sunday, a mission- 
ary lesson will be provided and the following 
materials will be needed: 

Bi Alphabet cards (30 cents), D. H. Knowl- 
ton, Farmington, Me. Large letters, for mis- 
sion band leaders (20 cents), D.C. Cook, Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. Leaders make a large 
S on cardboard 24 x 18 inches, Mothers make 
large 8 on cardboard 6 x 3inches. Give each 
child one with letter cards for these beheaded 
words: itlver, upplications, tudy, ervice. 

2. Globe of cloth, to be stuffed (12 cents), 
Morse & Co., Augusta, Me.; or a handsome 
globe (25 cents) of Robert Gair, 163 Chambers 
Street, New York. This is excellent. Buyer 
pays express, but the globe is light. 

3. Lesson roll (large sheets of manilla paper), 
or blackboard and black crayon or chalk. 

4. For reading with the children, these 
charming leaflets (two cents each): Chih, The 
Story of a Little Chinese Girl; Children in 
Papal Lands; A Concert Exercise by Mrs. 
Mayo; Cvsarea Kindergarten; Gods of Hindu 
Children; and, if you are not a subscriber, a 
sample of Mission Dayspring. Send to Woman’s 
Board of Missions, No. 1 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

5. Six pieces of paper the size of postage 
stamps. Write on three, “ My little B in se 
on three, ‘‘ My little S in ——.” On the first 
three, after word ‘‘in,’? write, respectively, 
T., M., A.; on the other three, C., J., I. B. 
stands for brother, S. for sister, and the other 
letters for Turkey, Micronesia, Africa, China, 
Japan and India. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 
E were not half 
through with our 
subject last week, 
when ‘‘our hero 
George’? (as he is 
called in a curious 
ballad I have just 
seen in an old com- 
monplace book) left, 
presumably, for the Old South Meeting- 
house, where Governor Greenhalge and 
others were doing honor to his memory. 
Such a man cannot be honored too much. 
I have no fear of ‘‘hero worship ’’ where 
the man was really a hero. Men who sim- 
ply attain great office or great wealth by 
their ambition or their shrewdness are not 
worthy of admiration or emulation. But it 
is a grand thing for a boy to be enthusiastic 
over the lives of men who were bold and 
brave in an unselfish way, on the right side, 
for a good cause. It will go far toward 
making a boy unselfish and brave himself. 
I heard of a little Connecticut boy the 
other day who used to say with pride, 
‘““My name is General—Joseph—Hooker !”’ 
Perhaps his father had fought under that 
old soldier. I remember another little (New 
Hampshire) fellow telling me twenty years 
ago, with similar pride, that his name was 
Winslow Kearsarge—his father helped sink 
‘the Alabama. I thought of that when the 
Kearsarge was wrecked on Roncador Reef 
the other day. 

But our subject is stamps! These letters 
from my budget are samples of many others, 
asking where to send old stamps—some- 
times inclosing a lot for me to send. 


WARE, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Lam not a Cornerer and I 
never had the stamp fever, but I always read 
these columns and am glad to send a few 
stamps to those who enjoy collecting them. I 
inclose some from Bulgaria, which came on 
the wrappers of papers sent by the mission- 

ary, Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Respectfully, mM. A. B. 


' We in the Congregationalist office need no 
introduction to that missionary, nor do our 
young readers of twenty years ago. 


F SHREWSBURY, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir; Will you please in- 
form me where to send old postage stamps, 
and what they are used for? 
Yours truly, H. E. H. 


ConcorD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I do not know whether 
the Alphabet ever sailed here, but as our river 
flows into the Merrimac you could get here by 
taking the boat over a few falls. It is here 
where Emerson and Thoreau and Hawthorne 
lived, and where the Battle of Concord was 
fought. [How contradictory to speak of the 
“battle of Concord”?! I should think, when 
speakiug of their town in that connection, 
they would spell it in the other way—that 
would show that ‘‘the embattled farmers’’ 
conquered.—Mr. M.] I have a collection of 
over 1,500 stamps from all parts of the world. 
I also save all the common stamps I get and 
expect to give them to people who are trying 
te get 1,000,000. I send you a package of 1,200. 

Yours truly, THERon D. 


Many others have sent me packages to go 
to some million-collector, the stamps often 
being carefully saved and assorted by in- 
valids or children, whose names I have not 
room:to print. As ‘‘ Wisconsin Charlie”’ is 
well started as a dealer in the trade and 
does not need our help, I send now to the 
Hospital Cottages, Baldwinville, Mass. I 
sent alot there about Christmastime. Here 
are extracts from the return letters: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am thirteen years old 
and have hip-joint disease. I haven’t got any 
home; my parents are dead. We have nice 
times here. Dr, and Mrs. Flood are very kind 
tous. We study arithmetic, geography, phys- 


iology, English and: American history and 
spelling. [ have counted and sorted more 
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than 1,000,000 of stamps since I have been 
here. We havea Loyal Legion. BELLE F. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We received the stamps 
you sent us and we thank youfor them. The 
children here are very fond of trimming, count- 
ing and sorting them. I am eleven years 
old. I have paralysis and I have to walk on 
crutches. When I came here I crept around 
and could not stand up. Minniez L. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I hope you are well. Miss 
Isaacs told us about your letter and the 
stamps. I am here for infant paralysis, so 
Doctor thinks. Iam twelve years old. I can 
now run, walk and skate pearly as good as 
any one. We have three buildings beside the 
laundry. We have many children here who 
suffer a great deal, and many that are lame. 
They like to sort stamps and look at picture- 
books. Good-by, with love, Frrep T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We thank you for the 
stamps you sentus. We had a very nice time 
Christmas. We hada big tree in the middle 
and two little ones on the side. In our ward 
we got a little playhouse. We have a very 
nice time with it on rainy days, and when we 
can’t go out. Lam eleven years old. I have 
not any parents. This is the only home I 
have. But I amvery happy. I go to school 
and amin the American history. I have got 
paralysis and I can’t walk on snow, but I can 
walk on bare ground. ANNIE M, 

Why is not that the very place to send 
your surplus stamps—to those crippled, suf- 
fering children, away from home, without 
any home? If you think so, address the 
superintendent, as above. I know it is 
called ridiculous and impossible to collect 
‘‘a million of stamps ’’—but itis done! No 
one, of course, can get them all by himself. 
He must either buy or beg of others. Our 
member, Freeman P., Jr., Gloucester, Mass., 
will buy them of you. Charlie W. sold his 
. . . first million to the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Co. for $50, keeping out the rarer ones, and 


selling them to private parties for $100 for 
the lot. 


The Batdwinville superintendent writes: 


. .. During six years we have collected over 
three million. ‘he first. million we sold for 
about $60, the second in small lots for about 
same arnount. The third we have on hand, 

Quantities of canceled stamps are ex- 
ported every year, and I think that the 
‘rarer ones’? help pay for the common 
ones. If others wish to spend their own 
and their friends’ time and strength in cut- 
ting, counting and assorting them at seven 
cents a thousand, they may—I shall send 
mine to the poor children who can properly 
ask others to help them. 

Now for a lesson from the picture. The 
cherry tree story may not have been true, 
but Washington himself was truthful and 
honest and everybody knew it. The other 
day I stumbled upon a little old memoran- 
dum-book where [ had noted a eall on an 
aged merchant in Salem. In his boyhood 
he had been on his father’s ships, which 
took out flour from Alexandria to the West 
Indies. They bought Washington's flour, 
and that would always command $1 more a 
barrel than any other. If the planters saw 
“©G. W.’’ on a barrel they knew that barrel 
contained good weight and good flour. That 
was one of the virtues that made him great. 
Llove a boy whom I know I can trust. But 
if a boy is willing to cheat or deceive, even 
in a small thing—when no one sees it—he is 
starting wrong and will come out wrong. 

Will you pardon one other suggestion? 
Excuse me—I hope you will take no offense 
—but really now, may I be bold enough to 
ask if that statue so freely scattering stamps 
is not a hint to us all to pick them up and 
use them, not only on our letters, but as in- 
closures for answers when on our business? 
You would be surprised at the hundreds of 
letters—and postal cards!—I get every year, 
wishing an address or something else, with 
the head of Washington thoughtlessly left 
out! Mr. MARTIN. 
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If your cake gets dry, 
change your baking powder. 
Use Cleveland’s, then it will 
keep its freshness and flavor. 


Jevelands 


Baking Powder 


A rounded teaspoonful of 


Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work than a 
heaping one of others. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


TALKS WITH MOTHERS,—No. 2. 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. Jf the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 


investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who have analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to be theonly perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stomach will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, consumptives, dyspep- 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 
incalculable value. Itis a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. For 
those severely ill Mellin’s Food will sustain 
the failing strength and promote a speeedy 
recovery when convalescence has been 
established. 


e CIVE THE BABY @ 


THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


for our book *‘* The Care and Feedin 
SEND of Infants,’’ mailed free to any address 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., BosToNn, Mass. 


WIFE °‘t'ano Pay FREIGHT. 


j $l0 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
| . ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
| tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 30 days’ trial. No inad 


Ur 
NS vance. 75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 
Ss B\. Buy from factory, save dealers’ an nte? it. 
>| Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


ZN ()cford life, Co. 342 Wabash Ave,, Chieago, Ill 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. rag on cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER t 5 Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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The Sunday School 


Gen. 28: 10=22. 


JACOB AT BETHEL, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 11. 


If Jacob was 146 years old when he died, he 
was still a young man at fifty-seven when he 
first left his home. He had secured the birth- 
right from his brother by fraud. In conse- 
quence of that he was an exile, and his circum- 
stances must have quickened his conscience. 
One of the great crises of his life came to him 
that night—perhaps the third after his leaving 
home—at Luz. It made a deeper impression 
on him than even that night at Penuel when 
he wrestled with the stranger till he received 
the blessing. Onhis deathbed he remembered 
only that God had appeared to him at Luz, 
that he loved Rachel, and that she had died 
near Bethlehem. This lesson suggests great 
truths to the young man or woman on the 
threshold of independent life. We note: 

I. The wanderer’s prayer. His new begin- 
ning was not encouraging. He had lied to his 
father and cheated his brother. He was go- 
ing among strangers to win bis fortune, and 
his only capital was a staff, his healthy body 
and his keen brain. But ifa young man’s first 
step has been wrong he can make the next 
step right. That Jacob did. He was lonely, 
homesick, afraid. He asked God for help. 
Years after he recalled that night as the time 
of his distress, and his experience at Luz as 
an answer to his prayer (Gen. 35; 3]. The 
first right step toward success in life is to 
pray to God for help. 

Il. The answer to his prayer. It came in a 
way be had not expected. So it often does, 
but it is as often far greater than is asked. 
The answer included: 

1. Adream. The last vision on which his 
eyes closed in the twilight was probably the 
succession of terraces on the hills rising above 
the valley as they remain to this day. The 
vision became.a kind of ladder in his dream. 
It made on him a most vivid impression, and 
it taught him a great lesson. ‘ Behold, a lad- 
der!’ ‘Behold, the angels! ’’ ‘‘ Behold, the 
Lord!” The triple vision is a wonderful ser- 
mon to any young life. The start is on com- 
mon ground, where all must stand. To do 
anything worthy in life one must always be 
climbing. Jehovahisat thetop. His messen- 
gers keep the way of communion always open 
between Him and the climber. 

2. The promise of posterity. Though Jacob 
is a sinner, since he has prayed, he is to have 
a great future. For the way he laid hold of 
the birthright he must suffer, but the blessings 
of the birthright are to be his if he will be 
brave enough and true enough to possess 
them. To very weak and sinful men God has 
made great promises, and when they have 
welcomed them they have grown great. 
Many young men for whose future we have 
feared have found the crisis of life and turned 
toward holiness at the point when, discour- 
aged with themselves, they have looked prayer- 
fully at the possibilities before them if they 
should give themselves to the service of God. 

There is no need to apologize for Jacob. 
But if any young man would justify sin by 
Jacob’s example he should remember that 
Jacob was only a child in his knowledge of 
truth. He had no Bible. He lived when as 
yet the simplest laws of righteousness were 
little understood. His father and grandfather 
~ were the best men he had known, yet they 
had repeatedly been caught in falsehood. His 
mother had planned and urged him to the de- 
ception which had driven him from home. 

3. The promise of God’s presence. He had 
asked help from God, and now he had the 
assurance that God had a noble plan for him 
and would everywhere go with him till the 
plan should be fulfilled. That personal prom- 
ise, ‘‘ I will not leave thee,’”’ was not the pecul- 
iar property of Jacob. It was afterward re- 
peated so often that it became a proverb [Heb. 
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13:5]. Every youth who has realized it is on 
the way to a useful and happy life. 

III. The awakened conviction. Jacob but 
dimly realized when he awoke the new am- 
bitions which the dream had begotten in him,® 
but he had seen God and the impression would 
never fadefrom his mind. He had not grasped 
the idea of the divine omnipresence. No one 
then had been taught that truth which even 
now we can but vaguely conceive. His an- 
cestors had met God at particular places 
where they had erected altars. Jacob knew 
that God was at Beersheba where his father 
was wont to worship. But it was a great dis- 
covery that God was at Luz also. It was an 
inspiring and solemnizing discovery. Even 
in that strange land he had found ‘‘ the house 
of God,” ‘‘the gate of heaven.’’ Happy the 
man who finds God where he had not expected 
to find Him and recognizes Him there. 

IV. The consecration. Two things Jacob 
did at once when he had seen God and re- 
ceived the promise which confirmed to him 
the birthright: 

1. He established an altar. He did it ac- 
cording to the way of his time. He took the 
stone he had slept on and poured oil on it. 
He set apart what he had used for God. He 
gave the place the name it has kept ever since. 
He called it Beth-el—house of God. It meant 
that since God was with him, and would re- 
main with him, he would’ abide with God. 
His home would be God’s house and the place 
where he tarried only one night would be 
God’s house. The world was sacred hence- 
forth to this young man, who had had a prom- 
ise from God and had accepted his proffered 
company. But not thé less would he make 
sacred places and particular times where and 
when he would acknowledge God’s presence 
and worship Him. No man gives himself to 
God without regular habits of prayer and 
places made memorably holy where he has 
met God face to face. 

2. He sanctified his possessions. He had 
nothing yet but a promise. But he began 
business with the promise and began honor- 
ably. He devoted one-tenth of what he was 
to get to God. Jacob’s vow has been treated 
with contempt by some as a bargain. Butif 
any one starts in life with a purpose to give 
one-tenth of what he shall possess and fulfills 
that purpose, he will not withhold himself 
also from God. Jacob accepted the divine 
promise and sealed it by making a promise 
in return. He imitated his father and grand- 
father in this. He renewed that solemn coy- 
enant which they had made and he made it 
his own. He sealed if with the stone which 
he anointed and set up. Jacob’s new life be-. 
gan with this covenant. Every one who would 
begin with God must enter into covenant with 
Him. 

Every, young life has special claims on all 
good men for sympathy, counsel, encourage- 
ment, help. Its perils are many and hidden. 
Its possibilities are wonderful. Its value is 
beyond price. But to none does it so appeal 
as to God who made it, redeemed it and formed 
for it a plan by which its success may be as- 
sured. The ladder of Jacob’s vision has be- 
come the Christ through whom God has come 
close to men [John 1: 51]. Heis present with 
us; His promises are extended tous; His prov-. 
idence upholds, protects and guides. He asks 
each one to enter into covenant with Him, to 
consecrate life and possessions to Him; and 
on His part He promises the highest success, 
issuing in eternal life. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Draw upon the board a ladder. In small 


- classes lay the ladder with sticks upon a book 


or slate. For what is the ladderused? ‘Where 
could you go with a ladder? Let.the children 
tell some of the things which could be done 
by the use of the ladder. Where does the lad- 
der rest? Where does it end? Point to each 
round of the ladder, and let the children say, 


ehels 


“Up, up, up,” till the top is reached. If one 
wishes to get to a high place what must he 
do? Write Climb against the ladder. Now 
tell the story of Jacob’s dream. Describe his 
lonely bed upon the sand of the desert with a 
stone for his pillow. Why was he there away 
from the home he loved? What had he done 
to his brother? Let some member of the class 
tell the story of the lost birthright. What led 
Jacob to treat his brother so unfairly? Put 
Selfishness near the foot of the ladder. Jacob 
let this selfishness stay in his heart and grow 
there. It choked out good thoughts and grew 
bigger and bigger until it bore very evil fruit. 
Draw lines, radiating from the word Selfish- 
ness, to suggest the branching out of a plant. 
See to what selfishness led! Tell briefly of 
Jacob’s deception in securing his father’s bless- 
ing. The boys will be sure to name this cheat- 
ing. Write among the radiating lines the let- 
ters which form this word, and also the letters 
of Hate, for Jacob’s sin led to the bitter hate 
of his brother. 

Now can you think why Jacob is a lonely 
wanderer from his home? Do you think this 
plant of selfishness bears any other fruit? Is 
Jacob happy? Write Sorrow and Fear among 
the branches drawn on the board. Imagine 
Jacob’s feelings as he went to sleep upon his 
lard stone pillow. Was he sorry for his sin? 
Did he feel how bad it was? Did he feel far 
from home? Perhaps he felt very far from 
God, too. Maybe he felt that his sin had shut 
him away from his Heavenly Father. His 
sorrow was the beginning of better things for 
him. Point to the ladder and tell of the dream. 
Draw rays of light shining from above all the 
way down the ladder. Here was Jacob on the 
earth, and his sin, with all its evil conse- 
quences, beside him. He could not forget it. 
But God said to him by this dream: ‘ Climb 
away from your bad selfishness. Climb up, 
up,up. At the top there is light.’’ And the voice 
spoke down to the earth to tell the poor, wan- 
dering Jacob that he could never find a lonely 
spot where God was not. The angels were 
sent to show him that God’s messengers are 
everywhere, bringing light and comfort to the 
dwellers on earth. Write above the ladder 
the words of the Golden Text. Describe the 
waking of Jacob and the pillar set up in mem- 
ory of his night in the very house of God. 

This is a picture of what is happening all 
the time. Brothers are selfish now, and self- 
ishness grows into harshness and cheating 
and hate. And these sins bring forth sorrow 
and regret and fear. But there is beside every 
sin a ladder to climb away from it toward 
God Himself. And the promise of God is 
everywhere for every one. Let the children 
read the text on the board. No one can ever 
get so far away that God will not be there 
Write at the side: 

Thou canst not find a lonely spot, 
Where thou canst be and God is not. 

Give for a symbol a ladder cut from card- 
board and on the strips at the side write these 
two lines. On the rounds ask the children to 
write: Up, up, up. What shall we leave be- 
hind? Point to the branches on the board 
and let the children read from them. What 
shall we reach ? 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 4-10. The Different Methods of 
the Spirit. John 16; 5-15; Rom. 8: 16-19 
26, 27. 

Old Testament illustrations. Our own experience. 


What seem to be His chosen methods today? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Are all men who have the Spirit of God inspired? 
If so, what was the nature of the inspiration of the 
following: (a) An inspired artisan [Ex. 21: 1-5]; (6) 
an inspired warrior [Judges 15: 14]; (ec) an inspired 
leader and his inspired successor [Num. 27: 18]; (@) 
an inspired nation [Hzra 1: 5]; (e) an inspired sery- 
ant [Isa. 42:1]; (/) an inspired Saviour [Isa. 61: 1]? 

Eph. 4:30. There are two popwar mistakes about 
this verse. First, the word “away” is not in it, 
though we frequently hear it quoted, ‘Grieve not 
away the Spirit.” Secondly, it was spoken to Chris- 
tians,.and not primarily to the impenitent. How 
far does this alter the meaning of the verse? 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Systematic Beneficence. 
(A mis- 


Topic, March 11-17. 
Why? How Much? Mal. 3: 7-12. 
sionary topic.) 

The other day a missionary in China at 
home on a furlough was lamenting before a 
private company the low standards prevalent 
among us in reference to giving. Hehad been 
up and down considerably among our New 
England churches presenting the cause that 
he loves, and everywhere he had been im- 
pressed with the general lack of system and 
spirit in the matter of providing funds for 
carrying forward Christ’s work in the world. 
He went so far as to say that, in his judgment, 
and speaking with all reverence, nothing 
could be of greater advantage to the ordinary 
Christian, not even participation in the holy 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, than to have 
his conscience quickened with regard to his 
duty to give systematically and generously to 
home and foreign missions. 

As arule, systematic giying means generous 
giving. What the directors of our missionary 
societies, so many of which are now burdened 
by debt, would like to see is system and regu- 
larity injected into the gifts of Christians. As 
it is now, the large proportion of them give, if 
they give at all, spasmodically and thought- 
lessly, induced, perhaps, by a pathetic story 
about the hardships of frontier or African life. 
Hence the societies are obliged to keep in the 
field a number of agents whose business it is 
to prod the churches and, now and then, 

+strange and sad to say, the pastors themselves. 
If} instead of this, each Christian regularly 
and conscientiously set apart a portion of his 
possessions for benevolence, how quickly the 
exhausted treasuries of our societies would be 
replenished! The exact proportion will vary 
with the individual. Here is a congregation 
made up in part of self-supporting persons 


with differing incomes and obligations, in’ 


part of others—and in this category fall many 
young people—who are dependent on their 
parents for their spending money or on what 
they earn in spare hours. It is not likely that 
each member of this’ heterogeneous congrega- 
tion can give the same proportionate amount. 
For all of them, perhaps, a good working hy- 
pothesis is one-tenth, since it was the Old 
Testament standard, and, while not obligatory 
on Christians, is a good ideal after which to 
strive and to surpass, if possible, for we are 
not under the law but under grace. 

Aside from the gains that would accrue to 
all good causes if Christians were systemat- 
ically benevolent is the reactive influence on 
the giver. Not to speak of the prosperity 
which it is said, and with abundant evidences 
to prove the assertion, comes to Christians 

’ who conscientiously devote a proportion of 
their income to God, it cannot be doubted 
that a proportionate giver takes a deeper in- 
terest in missions. In order to make his in- 
vestments wisely, he informs himself about 
this or that cause; consequently his knowl- 
edge is increased, his judgment is developed, 
his sympathies are enlarged. Moreover, a 
spiritual blessing almost invariably is the re- 
ward of him who thus makes a business of his 
almsgiving. We cannot slide out of this duty 
by beautiful talk about all that we have and 
are belonging to Christ. He wants something 
concrete. His cause must be provided with 
the sinews of war. What a splendid out- 
come of the great Christian Endeavor move- 
ment would be the raising up of a generation 
of young men and young women who would 
give their dimes and their dollars to the Lord 
as regularly and as conscientiously and as 
willingly as the pious Jew of old brought to 
the altar the firstlings of his flock and the 
sirst fruits of his field. 


Parallel verses : Deut. 15: 7,8; Prov. 3:9; 11: 
245 21:13; 22:9; 28: 27; 31:20; Ps. 37: 213.41: 
1; Eecl. 5: 18; Iva, 58: 10; Luke 3: 11; 6: 31, 
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88; Rom. 12: 8; 1 Cor. 16: 2; 2 Cor. 8: 12; 9: 
7-9; Col. 3:23; 1 Tim. 6: 17, 18; Heb. 13: 16. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 

OUR OWN WORK. 
» Notes of Cheer. Under tbe heading of A 
Bright Outlook the Missionary Herald points 
out this month many signs of steady progress 
in the foreign field. Reports from our mis- 
sionaries in Mexico tell of marked interest 
near Parral, in the state of Sinaboa and in 
the mining region of Sonora, while Dr. A. W. 
Clark writes that in Austria the past year has 
been full of remarkable results. A larger 
number of Bibles and portions of the Scrip- 
tures have been distributed than in any pre- 
vious year and a more intelligent class has 
been reached. In European Turkey healthy 
activity,in Bulgarian churches has been pro- 
moted by recent conferences, while in Asiatic 
Turkey, in spite of government restrictions 
and reduced appropriations, the educational 
work moves on apace. Specially encouraging 
is the news from India of the well-established 
Christian church in Bombay, meeting all its 
own expenses and contributing toward the 
work of the Marathi Mission; of the Y. M. 
C. A., a power for good in Ahmednagar; of a 
larger number of accessions in the Madura 
Mission than has been reported for many 
years. From Africa have come letters telling 
of the safe arrival of the Gazaland party at 
Mt. Selinda, Huts have been built and the 
missionaries are now happily settled. In Mi- 
cronesia better relations exist with the Ger- 
man and Spanish authorities, and, above all, 
the steadfastness of the native Christians un- 
der peculiar trials of their faith is ground for 
rejoicing. 

Young Ladies’ Work. The third annual meet- 
ing of the junior auxiliaries of Suffolk Branch, 
at Park Street Church, Boston, the afternoon 
and evening of Feb. 17, was a remarkably suc- 
cessful occasion. The attendance was large 
and an unusual interest and enthusiasm 
marked the meeting from beginning to end. 
The afternoon session was devoted to stimu- 
lating reports and papers upon the home work. 
At its close several young ladies came forward 
to sign the covenant, pledging themselves to 
make offerings of prayer, time and money 
for the work in foreign lands. Already the 
Woman’s Board reports between 500 and 600 
covenanters, although the covenant has been 
circulated only since last October. At the 
open parliament in the evening a large num- 
ber from various parts of the room gave 
items of missionary intelligence. Addresses 
followed from Miss M. L. Daniels of Harpoot 
and Rev. Henry Kingman of North China. 


An Interesting Souvenir. The American Board 
museum has received an interesting gift from 
Rey. Leander Thompson, formerly missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. It is a little trunk 
which was used to hold the recordsand papers 
belonging to the society of ‘‘ Brethren”’ organ- 
ized by Samuel J. Mills at Williams College 
and afterwards transferred to Andover Semi- 
nary. Itis significant to compare the differ- 
ence in public sentiment as regards foreign 
missionary activities at that time, when the 
work was in its infancy, with the present day. 
This band of students, so deeply interested in 
the evangelization of heathen lands, thought 
it important to keep the knowledge of their 
organization a profound secret and the early 
records deposited in this little trunk were 
made in cipher. Mr. Thompson, who is now 
eighty years of age, purchased the box when a 
larger receptacle was needed and it has been 
in his possession more than half a century, 
having accompanied him on his missionary 
travels and been the depository of the choicest 
souvenirs of his missionary life. 

Mir. Murai. Rev. T. Murai, a Japanese min- 
ister, who finished a theological course at An- 
dover Seminary about a year ago, upon his 
arrival in Japan was called to the Hongo 
Church, Tokyo. His congregation is com- 
posed largely of students from many high 
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grade schools. Ina recent note he writes: ‘I 
feel that Iam preaching to the whole nation, 
for these students are the ones who are to 
make the future of our country. My single 
aim is to impart the knowledge of Christ’s 
life and His truth. . Pray for my work,.nay, 
God’s work in Japan.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Tlission Boards in Conference. A few weeks 
ago the second American conference on for- 
eign missions was held in the rooms of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board in New York. It 
will be remembered that the first of these 
conferences, which are designed to bring to- 
gether representatives of the Protestant for- 
eign missionary boards in the United States 
and Canada for the discussion of practical 
questions, met at the headquarters of the 
Presbyterian Board a year ago. The recent 
meeting was well attended and full of practi- 
cal benefit to the assembled workers. Among 
the subjects discussed were The Development 
of Self-supporting Churches on the Foreign 
Field, The True Relation of Mission Boards 
to Colleges and Practical Provision for Mis- 
sionaries as to Outfits, Salaries, ete. It was 
agreed that careful statistics shall be secured 
from all the missions under the care of these 
various boards bearing upon the question of 
self-support of the foreign churches and show- 
ing the progress already made in this direc- 
tion. Such reports would possess great signi- 
ficance and be‘of value in determining the 
future policies. 

Fallen by the Way. West Africa has well 
earned the name of ‘‘ the white man’s grave.” 
Indeed, the great African missions have all 
been founded at the cost of many precious 
lives. Now the news comes that the English 
Church Missionary Society, also, has lost two 
valued workers in Bishop Hill and his wife, 
who died soon after their recent arrival in Af- 
rica. It will be remembered that Bishop Hill 
went out only a few months ago to take the 
place of Bishop Crowther in overseeing the 
Yoruba and Niger Missions. He had large 
plans for the future and it seems specially un- 
fortunate that he. and his devoted wife should 
have fallen victims to the fever at the thresh- 
old of their new work. 

Practical Christianity in Japan. An interesting 
phase of mission work in Japan, and one of 
which comparatively little is known, is the 
Railway Mission, organized for the evangeli- 
zation of the men connected with the railway 
and telegraph service of that country. The 
mission was established about a year and a 
half ago through the influence of Dr. W. W. 
Whitney, interpreter of the United States 
legation. There are now over 2,000 miles of 
railway in Japan and about 380 stations. 
Over 30,000 men are employed on the railroads, 
while over 3,400 are connected with the postal 
and telegraph service with its 3,800 offices. 
Reading-rooms, circulating libraries, gospel 
magic lantern meetings are some of the means 
employed to interest these men. A traveling 
secretary visits the various stations in the 
interest of the mission and a monthly paper 
has been started to furnish religious reading. 
Each station has been provided with a copy 
of the New Testament and some of the em- 
ployés have promised to read it faithfully. 
In time, perhaps, a similar work can be 
undertaken among other classes, such as the 
jinrikisha men and policemen. ; 

A Famous Traveler. While Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s stirring missionary address in - 
London, on Heathen Claims and Christian 
Duty, was yet ringing in the ears of her hear- 
ers, and just as extracts from it were being 
published in missionary periodicals through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, this 
famous woman set forth on a new journey. 
She sailed from England a few weeks ago en 
route to Japan and Korea. She goes for the 
purpose of exploring the Hermit Kingdom 
and will, doubtless, bring home a fund of fresh 
information about this corner of the world so 
rigidly closed to foreigners until within the 
last decade. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
JACKSON’S HANDBOOK OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM, — 

Our branch of the Christian Church is 
fortunate in respect to the excellence of the 
manuals which set forth so much of its his- 
tory, principles and methods as is necessary 
to its being comprehended easily and pro- 
moted successfully. Dexter, Roy, Ross, 
Huntington, Tompkins and others have 
done useful service in this line and now 
Rey. S. N. Jackson, M.D., a Canadian Con- 
gregationalist, has followed in their foot- 
steps. He has produced a valuable book 
which will be appreciated wherever Congre- 
gationalism makes its way. He considers 
successively Congregational history, polity, 
fruits, church services, doctrinal statements 
and ministerial ethics, and states parliamen- 
tary rules in use among us, offers forms for 
various purposes, such as letter missives, 
etc., and closes with a list of volumes on 
Congregationalism. His classification of 
topics is good and each is treated concisely 
but sufficiently for ordinary purposes, the 
whole volume, which is hardly too large to 
be carried in the pocket, containing only 
209 pages. 

It was prepared at the request of the Con- 
gregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, 
although the author alone is responsible for 
what it contains. It is in part the fruit of a 
bequest for such a purpose made by the late 
Dunean Bain, Esq., of Buxton, Ont. It is 
an excellent and generally very accurate 
statement of what most needs to beset forth 
in such a work. The historical outline goes 
back far enough and is broad enough in 
range to exhibit the relation of our polity 
to the development of others. The author’s 
spirit is always candid and his language 
temperate. He has read extensively and 
has packed much substance into a small 
compass. He is very successful in enfore- 
ing the Scriptural character of Congrega- 
tionalism and in adducing the testimony of 
the early fathers upon this point. The divi- 
sion entitled Fruit and Foliage is helpfully 
suggestive, and bears useful testimony to 
the services rendered by Congregationalists 
to. temperance, sociology, philanthropy, 
education, etc. 

Upon several minor points, however, the 
author is not strictly exact. The first 
church in London, gathered in 1567, was a 
Congregational church in form by force of 
circumstances, but there is no conclusive 
evidence that it ever avowed itself to be 
one intelligently and purposely, or that 
it maintained its existence down to 1616. 
Some of the members @f that organized in 
1616 may have belonged to it, so that there 
may have been an informal connection thus 
between the two, but this is all which can 
be assumed without further proof. Again, 
Raleigh’s statement in 1580, which, by the 
way, was not absolute, but to the effect 
. that he “‘ was afraid’’ there were ‘near 
twenty thousand Brownists in England’’— 
not merely in Norfolk, Essex and the neigh- 
- borhood of London—is contradicted by so 

careful historian as the late J. R. Green, 
who says that before the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign they ‘‘had almost entirely disap- 
peared,’ and also quotes Bacon to that ef- 
fect. Furthermore, the reader of this hand- 
book naturally will infer from page 21 that 
the emigrants under Endicott and Winthrop, 
who settled Boston and vicinity, had been 
driven from England by a persecution as 
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fierce as that which had forced the Pilgrims 
to fly to Holland twenty-three years earlier, 
which is not the fact. 

Nor is it true that women hold the same 
relation with men to the management of 
our churches, as page 116 implies. In only 
a few instances have women been ordained 
as pastors, nor are there likely to be many 
for some time to come, and, although 
women speak and vote in church meetings, 
in many, and an increasing number of, 
churches it is not yet true that they do so 
in all such gatherings. Moreover, it cer- 
tainly is a serious overstatement to assert, 
as on pages 83-4, that a church ‘‘ has no right 
to base its terms of communion on the ac- 
ceptance of a creed.’”’ This is simply the 
author’s opinion and not the belief of most 
Congregationalists, although the conviction 
is becoming as general, as it is proper, that 
ereeds required to be accepted should be 
much briefer and simpler than many which 
have been in use inthe past. Wealso would 
suggest that the passage on pages 96-7 con- 
cerning councils be so altered as to make 
clear the fact that the action of a council 
must be limited to matters covered by the 
letter missive. It is an established princi- 
ple that a council may not consider any 
other subjects. 3 

A few different inaccuracies also should be 
corrected in the next edition. Scrooby does 
not embrace ‘‘ portions of Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire and Nottinghamshire,’ but is 
wholly in the lastnamed county. The 
statement that in Brewster’s day the manor- 
house at Scrooby ‘‘ for six hundred years’’ 
had been ‘‘the archiepiscopal palace’’ is 
quite wrong. The archiepiscopal palace 
never was in Scrooby, the manor-house 
there, although large and stately, being 
merely a country house for occasional re- 
tirement or for use in journeying, and the 
earliest record of it dates back only to 1500. 
Several misprints also need amendment, 
viz., ‘‘A-church”’ usually is written Achurch, 
“Auterfield’’ should be Austerfield, ‘*‘ Thack- 
ery’? should be Thacker—the name also 
was spelled Ffawker—‘‘ Mosheime’’ ought 
to be Mosheim and ‘‘ew necessitas’’ is an 
error for ex necessitate. 

So good a book is certain to pass into 
other editions. When such errors as these 
shall have been corrected, it will be one 


of the best of its class and we are glad. 


to pronounce it, even now, both generally 
trustworthy and admirably comprehensive 
and adapted to practical service. [Toronto: 
Cong. Pub. Co.] 


WHAT THINK YE OF THE GOSPELS? 


The commonly accepted theory of the 
order in which the Gospels were composed 
—Mark, Matthew, Luke, John—has found 
a keen and scholarly antagonist in the au- 
thor of this book, Rev. J. J. Halcombe, a 
Church of England clergyman. He believes 


that John was written first, then Matthew, : 


then Mark and lastly Luke and in these 
pages he gives his reasons. He claims that 
in the case of any example chosen for study 
itis evident that, speaking generally, John 
usually records one-half, emphasizing our 
Lord’s personality and teaching, and the 
Synoptists the other half, Matthew writing 
chiefly historically, Mark adding to the de- 
tails given by Matthew and Luke adding 


~what was still needed to portray the active 


ministerial labors of Christ and to suggest 
the future conduct and fortunes of the dis- 
ciples. This general theory is illustrated by 
tables and examples and is further sup- 
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ported by an argument in behalf of its 
naturalness and probability. 

Contrary although this theory is to that 
generally held—the author in a former work 
has attempted to prove the priority of John 
but never before has elaborated his belief 
so fully—it may not be dismissed cursorily. 
The more one examines his evidence the 
more plausible the conclusion reached ap- 
pears. The author applies the severest tests 
and with only one result, and both in gen- 
eral and detail. John seems to have written 
his gospel to serve largely as material for 
faith. Matthew undertook to supply omis- 
sions in John’s record which he had left de- 
liberately, Mark supplements Matthew and 
Luke Mark. If the current belief that the 
Synoptic Gospels were written before that of 
John can continue to hold its adherents by 
the external evidence Mr. Halcombe’s claims 
of course must stand refuted, and it there- 
fore is a defect in this work that the argu- 
ment of his former volume, The [listoric 
Relation of the Gospels, is not recapitulated 
more fully here, so that his readers who 
have not access to the earlier production 
may be able to decide whether he has dis- 
proved successfully or not the theory that 
John wrote last and at a considerable inter- 
val after the Synoptists. . But the internal 
evidence as here set forth makes out a 
spirited, not to add a strong, plea for his 
theory. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 


$1.50.] 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Twenty-two of the sermons of Rev. A. L. 
Moore, an Oxford clergyman and official, 
make up the volume God Is Love [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50], the first discourse giv- 
ing the book its title. These discourses are 
simple, practical and helpful, and a pleas- 
ant flavor of personality adds to their effect 
without being obtruded. Mr. Moore is not 
a great thinker but his sermons are whole- 
some and will do good.— ELvery Day Reli- 
gion [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] is by 
Hannah Whitall Smith and has for a sub- 
title The Common Sense Teaching of the 
Bible. It contains a series of Bible read- 
ings or studies. They lack originality and 
indeed lay no claim to it, and they also lack 
crispness. They are merely prayer meeting 
talks of an earnest and practical sort. But 
although they have no strikingly impressive 
features they contain much sound sense and 
they are instinct with a spiritual heartiness 
which every Christian will appreciate and 
enjoy. 

Rey. F. B. Meyer’s Key- Words of the Inner 
Life [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents] con- 
tains studiesin the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
not attempting to furnish an exposition of 
the epistle but to indicate and interpret the 
significance of its leading words and sug- 
gestions. The author is one of the most ju- 
dicious and practical as well as the most 
devout of modern Biblical students and this 
little book will bring him very close to 
many hearts.—TIn The Friendship of Jesus 
[Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents] Rev. F. 5. 
Child offers some cheering and stimulating 
thoughts and makes advantageous use of an 
important and imperfectly realized spiritual 
truth. It isa book which will be of devo- 
tional value to all, especially to young 
Christians. It is issued very prettily.— 
Select Songs, No. 2 [Biglow & Main Co. 40° 
cents], compiled by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D. D., and Hubert P. Main, is one of the best 
of those Sunday school hymn-books which 
do not attempt to maintain the highest level 
of excellence which some modern books have 


ar 


reached. There are many schools by which 


that music which is of highest intrinsic 


quality is not desired. It is too difficult or 
it fails to interest. All such will find in this 
book a collection which must be about what 
they want, something quite above the grade 
of the common hymn-book yet not so far 
aboye it as to be impracticable for any. 


STORIES. 


Tf certain statements which we recall 
having seen about Maarten Maartens, the 
Dutch novelist, be true his latest. novel, 
The Greater Glory [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50] may be in part an autobiography. 
At any rate it is an unquestionably power- 
ful and engrossing story and it has a noble 
aim, It describes the attempt to bring up 
alad in the manner of the fashionable, ir- 
religious, cynical and largely corrupt life of 
much of the modern so-called nobility and 
his gradual revolt from his teachers, his 
awakening to the common humanity of 
men, and his self-devotion to a truly noble 
life of service to God and mankind. The 
scenes and actors are in the Holland of 
today. The story is vividly realistic, of a 
high order of literary merit, the more im- 
pressive by reason of the total absence of 
anything like preaching to the reader, and 
stimulating alike intellectually and morally. 
It has been running as a serial in the Out- 
look.—The Quickening of Caliban [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by J. C. Rickett, is 
a much less skillful piece of work but pos- 
sesses some real interest. It depicts the 
softening, ennobling influence of a good 
woman over an uncouth, semi-savage man, 
who has been cruelly ill-treated by some 
who sought to make money out of him and 
almost as cruelly misunderstood and misled 


by others who thought,.that education alone. 


could elevate him. The author seems to 
desire to show that religion can accomplish 
what mere culture cannot do, but leaves the 
reader in doubt as to his real aim, and his 
altempt to drag.in the evolutionary theory 
by implying that at least one of: his leading 
characters is not strictly of human descent 
is clumsy and unsuccessful. The story has 
some strong features but is crude. 

Lovers of the intricate and perplexing in 
the plot of a novel will find that element in 
abundance in The Woman of the Iron Brace- 
lets [J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. $1.00] by 
Frank Barrett. One gets only slight clues 
to the actual truth until the end and ingen- 
iously planned openings, which lead only 
into blind alleys, so to speak, tempt one to 
positive but too hasty conclusions. It isa 
study in an important department of science 
as well as a picturesque and impressive 
novel. It also is written with unusual sim- 
plicity and spirit and the delineations and 
contrasts of character are managed with 
genuine skill. It is engrossing throughout. 
—Dr, A. Conan Doyle’s Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes [Harper & Bros. $1.50] con- 
tains twelve additional stories, in each of 
which is described one of the ingenious and 
exciting pieces of detective work done by 
this remarkabJe unofficial, yet professional, 
analyst of crime and discoverer of the guilty. 
No other contributions to this department 
of Jiterature are equal to those of Dr. Doyle, 
and these sketches, although necessarily of 
different degrees of interest, are all pre-emi- 
nent for acuteness in detecting and follow- 
ing up the traces of crime and for graphic 
simplicityin narration. The last sketch de- 
scribes the end of Sherlock Holmes’s unique 
career and closes, the series, which every 
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reader will regret sincerely. The book is 
published handsomely. 

A Bundle of Life [J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. 
50 cents] belongs to the Pseudonym Library 
and is the work of J. O. Hobbes. It is a 
social.study in the higher circles of modern 
English life. That nobody of a high intel- 
lectual or moral quality appears in it may 
be an evidence of its fidelity to actual life 
in many such circles as that portrayed, and 
we fear that itis. It has large merit, none 
the less, from the literary point of view. 
The series of pictures which it offers of in- 
dividuals or scenes are drawn with much 
shrewdness and lifelikeness and are founded 
upon an unusually keen perception and 
close study of men and women. The style 
also is good. The publishers are issuing 
this library—the volumes in which are con- 
veniently small—in an attractively neat and 
simple form,— The Penitence of John Lo- 
gan [Harper & Bros. 80 cents] contains 
three of William Black’s short stories, the 
first giving title to the book and the other 
two being Romeo and Juliet and A Snow 
Idyll. They are vigorous and entertaining 
with some good sketches of character. 
The boy whose experiences are described 
in John Reid’s A Chronicle of Small Beer 
[Anglo-American Publishing Co. $1.00] cer- 
tainly was not a model boy but there is so 
much fidelity to boy life, of a certain type, 
and such vividness of expression and, 
withal, so much of underlying nobility of 
spirit and genial humor in expression that 
we cannot help liking the sketches which 
form the volume. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s Christina Chard and 
Esmé Stuart’s A Woman of Forty [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Each 50 cents] are two recent 
volumes of the attractive Town and Coun- 
try Library. Each is an English story and 
in each, the central feature is the person- 
ality and career of a woman whose lover 
bas been faithless, who has been made re- 
vengeful by suffering, who has dealt havoc 
to men’s hearts, who has ended by loving 
again and more strongly than at first, and 
who has loved thus an already engaged man, 
but has not prevented his finally happy 
marriage. This remarkably close parallel 
can be carried even further in point of fact. 
Yet, in spite of such a resemblance in plan, 
the two stories are exceedingly different 
and so unlike that neither would be likely 
to suggest the other. Each is a vigorous, 
striking, picturesque story, and in each, in 
spite of much in the heroine which one 
cannot admire, there is more which one 
cannot help admiring. In each book the 
women are drawn much more strongly than 
the men. The two novels are good ex- 
amples of their class. 

Two additional volumes in the same Town 
and Country Library are Relics, by Frances 
MacNab, and A Gray Eye or So [Each 50 
cents], by F. F. Moore. The former is a tale 
of quiet rural life, slow in movement but de- 
veloping interest to the end and leaving 
agreeable impressions. The latter is highly 
improbable in several particulars but depicts 
certain plottings and counter-plottings in the 
social world so clearly and is written with so 
much spirit that it will not lack attentive 
readers. The scene of each story is in 
England.— In The Redemption of the Brah- 
man [Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents], 
by Richard Garbe, is described with consid- 
erable vividness the gradual awakening of 
an intelligent Brahman to the evils of the 
caste spirit and observance in India as well 
as to other customary religious practices 
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until at last he revolts, as do several of his 
friends, from the tyranny of ancient usage 
and repudiates it at the cost of being re- 
jected from his caste. The story is a well- 
drawn picture of East Indian scenes and 


persons. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The second volume of Prof. C. E. Norton’s 
Orations and Addresses of George William 
Curtis [Harper & Bros. $3.50] has a special 
and most important significance. It in- 
cludes Mr. Curtis’s chief utterances between 
1869 and 1892 on the subject of the Reform 
of the Civil Service, which lay very close to 
his heart. All important aspects of the 
theme are discussed and with a versatility, 
a vigor, a pertinence and a dominating faith 
in the success of the reform which will in- 
spire all readers and which are only ren- 
dered more conspicuous by the author’s 
choice language and fertility in illustration. 
The volume, even by itself, is a noble mon- 
ument to Mr, Curtis. We are heartily 
glad to welcome a new edition of Mr. B. HE. 
Martin’s fascinating book, The Footprints 
of Charles Lamb [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. The fruitful researches of the au- 
thor have been offered to the public in a 
genial manner peculiarly worthy of the 
subject. and apt illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and John Fulleylove increase the dis- 
tinctness of the impressions made by the text. 
It is a book certain of a long popularity. 

Japan has been reached in the progress of 
the Story of the Nations series and The 
Story of Japan[G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50] 
has been written by Dr. David Murray. It 
deals with Japanese history from its begin- 
nings down to the establishment of consti- 
tutional government in 1890, The ground 
has been covered repeatedly before and Dr, 
Murray has had the advantage of being able 
to consult quite a variety of authorities 
apart from the native. He has written a 
learned and careful volume, more solid than 
brilliant and answering the purpose of the 
series‘'very well. Fourteen LHssays Se- 
lected from the Spirit of the Age [G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. $1.00], written by William Haz- 
litt and treating of William Godwin, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, 
etc., form a pretty volume which also is con- 
veniently small yet printed distinctly. Haz- 
litt, although not a littérateur of the fore- 
most rank, had a wide acquaintance with 
authors and a frank and fertile pen. His 
character sketches were popular when first 
published and retain their interest still. 

Confidential Talks with Young Women. 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by Dr. 
L. B. Sperry, is one of the most successful 
in its blending of delicacy with frankness 
of the many attempts to instruct the young. 
about reproduction and kindred subjects 
which have been published. It is scholarly 
yet simple and clear, always discreet and 
reverent and sufficiently inclusive. Parents 
and teachers will do well to avail themselves 
of its aid.—Mr. Brander Matthews, in his 
Studies of the Stage [Harper & Bros. $1.00] 
writes from the point of view of the stage 
itself rather than of the audience. The 
book includes six papers which already have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine, we believe, 
on The Dramatization of Novels, The Dra- 
matic Outlook in America, The Players’ Club 
in New York, and other theatrical subjects, 
and in their different ways, descriptive, phil- 
osophical, critical or what not, they are of 
superior and, in several instances, of more 
than temporary interest. The little book 
also is a gem of good taste in finish. 
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NOTES.’ 


— The old fashion in England of printing 
a novel in three volumes is reported to be 
dying out. 

— Mr. W. Clark Russell has a son, also 
ealled Clark, who is following in the paternal 
footsteps and has written a novel dealing with 
adventures at sea. 


— More than ten thousand copies of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s autobiography, 
The One I Knew Best, bave been sold already, 
and more than eight thousand of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s David Balfour. 


_ — The British Museum has the manu- 
scripts of Pope’s translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in three large volumes. He wrote 
most of them on the backs of letters and among 
these letters are many from Addison, Steele, 
Young and other men of note. 


— At first the Venetian newspapers were 
circulated in manuscript, the government pro- 
hibiting their being printed. That there was 
reason for the prohibition is shown by the 
fact that they became so scurrilous that Pope 
Gregory XIII. prohibited ‘them throughout 
Italy by a special bull. 


— The Forum, the seventeenth volume of 
which begins with the March issue, is to print 
henceforth at the end of contributions on eco- 
nomic and kindred topics a list of the best vol- 
umes and articles relating to the general sub- 
ject under discussion in each case. Students 
will value this aid to their investigations. 


—— The Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary Education is attracting general 
attention in educational circles and is to have 
great influence. The American Book Com- 
pany is about to reprint it at a low price for 
the National Educational Association and al- 
though some 30,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted already more than that number addi- 
tionally are expected to be called for. 


—— The death of the late M. Waddington, 
so long one of the most eminent and most re- 
spected among French statesmen, is a serious 
loss to scholarship as well as to politics. In 
1861-62 he devoted a year and a half to the 
study of ancient inscriptions in Syria, Pal- 
myra and Asia Minor, and he and M. de 
Vogiié have edited aud published more than a 
thousand such inscriptions, Latin, Greek or 
Semitic, and are declared to have revolution- 
ized the history of those countries. M. Wad- 
dington also was an authority on numismatics. 


— Among important forthcoming publica- 
tions Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are soon to 
issue Mr. E. 8S. Maclay’s History of the Navy 
of the United States, a work at once scientific 
in its scholarly qualities and popular in its 
style as well as illustrated freely and in some 
respects uniquely. The same house also is 
preparing an important addition to the litera- 
ture relating to Napoleon in the form of a 
work, to be published simultaneously in Eng- 
Jand, France and the United States, dealing 
with certain aspects of his character and ¢ca- 
reer which hitherto have been comparatively 
disregarded. 

-—— By an error in our issue of Feb. 22 we 
inadvertently stated, “‘The D. Lothrop Com- 
pany of this city, which recently became in- 
solvent, is expected to continue business 
under the charge of a receiver.’ The D. 
Lothrop Company was never insolvent, hay- 
ing honorably and voluntarily assigned when 
it became evident that by so doing all cred- 
itors would be protected from any loss. 
The causes of the financial trouble were the 
death of Mr. Daniel Lothrop, the founder and 
the genius and power of the business, and the 
great depression over the whole country, 

“ whereby the Lothrop sales fell off one-quarter 
of their usual annual amount. The Lothrop 
family also offered to waive all their claims 


of D. Lothrop & Co. against the D. Lothrop. 


Company in favor of the other creditors, 
thus doubly insuring all from any possible 
loss.,, This’ action was deemed so generous 
that at the meeting of the creditors, Feb. 
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15, it was voted unanimously, to quote from 
the Boston Journal: ‘‘The creditors showed 
their appreciation of the generosity of the 
Lothrop family by passing a vote of thanks 
for their action in waiving their rights as 
creditors until the other creditors had their 
claims liquidated.” It is expected that the 
business will be carried on by a reorganiza- 
tion that will best carry out Mr. D. Lothrop’s 
plans for its future development. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 

A CHILD’s HISTORY OF SPAIN. By John Bonner. 
pp. 365. $2.00. 

THE MYSTERY OF ABEL FOREFINGER. By William 
Drysdale. pp. 208. $1.25. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
Black. pp.411. 80 cents. 

STUDIES OF THE STAGE. By Brander Matthews. 
pp. 214. $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Hannah Whitall Smith. 
pp. 242. $1.00. 
NONE LIKE Iv. By Joseph Parker. pp. 271. $1.25. 
THE IDEAL OF HUMANITY. By Prof. J.S. Blackie. 
pp. 201. $1.00. 
KEY-WORDS OF THE INNER LIFE. By F.B. Meyer, 
B.A. pp. 158. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. Ky B.E. 
Martin. pp.195. $1.50. 

THE JACOBEAN POETS. pp. 
226. $1.00. 

THE HisToRIc EPISCOPATE. By Prof. C. W. Shields, 
D.D. pp. 65. 60 cents. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

A HIsTORY OF THE MENTAL GROWTH OF MAN- 
KIND IN ANCIENT TIMES. By J.S. Hittell. Four 
vols. pp. 382, 376, 398 and 404. $6.00. 

THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine, D.C. L. 
pp. 297. $2.50. 

JOHN INGERFIELD. By J.K.Jetome. pp. 224. 75 
cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE HEBREW TWINS. By Samuel Cox, D.D.° pp. 
259. $1.50. 

Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
INSPIRATION. By W.Sanday,LL.D. pp. 464. $4.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 

THE PsaALMs. By Alexander MacJaren,D.D. Vol. 

Il. pp.503. $1.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 

WAHITE’S ART MANUAL FOR FIFTH YEAR. pp. 112. 
50 cents. 

Baker & Taylor Co. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS. 
pp. 95. 50 cents. 

Lovell, Coryell & Co. New York. 

THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray. pp. 491. 
$1.50. 

Parliament Publishing Co. Chicago. 

THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By William 


By Edmund Gosse. 


New York. } 
By Rev. KF. S. Child. 


Edited 


by Rey. J. H. Barrows, D.D. Two vols. pp. 800 
each. $5.00. 
S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. By J. P. Davis, 
A.M. pp. 247. $2.00. 
PAPER COVERS, 
Free Religious Association. Boston. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. pp. 102. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE INVINCIBLE GOSPEL. By Rey. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. pp.52. 25 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
TEN NOTABLE STORIES. By various authors. 
145. 50 cents. 


. 


pp. 
MAGAZINES. 


January. PORTFOLIO.—PROCEEDINGS OF THE So- 
CIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. ; 

February. ART JOURNAL.—OUR LITTLE ONES. — 
PANSY.—CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.—LEND A HAND.— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—YALE REVIEW.—CHAR- 
ITIES REVIEW.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—PORTFOLIO.— 
FORTNIGHTLY.—HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD.— 
Music REVIEW. 


March. QUIVER.—FRANK LESLIB’S.—WORTHING- 
TON’S.—POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—ART. 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 23, 


The meeting was led by Mrs. M. Burnham 
of Springfield, who, in connection with the 
Ninetieth Psalm, asked the pertinent ques- 
tions: ‘Are we where God wants us to be? 
Are we doing what He wants us todo? Are 
we following His bidding and filling the place 
He would have us fill?” The Zulu Mission 
again came to the front, having been upon the 
calendar all the week, including the names of 
Miss Stillson, Miss Bigelow and others, Friday 
being Miss Hance’s special day. A letter was 
read from her calling loudly for another lady 
to be associated with her at Esidumbini, and 
giving an interesting account of a day made 
very happy for old and young by a long 
anticipated Christmas tree, the first they éver 
had; also describing the triumphant death of 
a native girl. Mrs. Herrick spoke of the anx- 
iety people have over their investments and 


ops 


of her satisfaction in her “investment in Ger- 
trude Hance,” who is supported by the ladies 
of Mt. Vernon Church. Mrs, Burnham alluded 
to the recent death of ‘‘ Father Grout,’ many 
years a missionary in South Africa. Mrs. 
Grout still lives and is devoted to the work 
at this end of the line. Mrs. Cook spoke of 
the temperance work of Dr. Bushnell and 


-Miss Andrus in Africa and the impression 


which it has made upon the women. 

Mrs. Purington expressed gratitude at the 
success of the recent annual meeting of young 
ladies’ societies of Suffolk Branch at Park 
Street vestry. Mrs.Samson found her occasion 
for thanksgiving in the recovery of her daugh- 
ter, who has been ill with cholerain Madura, in 
the kind care she had received, especially from 
Miss Swift, and in the fact that the mother 
heart had been spared all anxiety by not 
knowing that the daughter was ill until her 
own account of it was received. Mrs. Billings 
read an extract from a letter from Miss Stone 
of Bulgaria, and she and all the others men- 
tioned in the meeting-were named before the 
throne with thanks and petitions. 


EDUCATION. 


—— Radcliffe College, the successor to and 
continuator of the Harvard Annex, will re- 
ceive $5,000 from the estate of the late Gen. 
-E. W. Hincks. 


— Mr. Robert A. Woods of the Andover 
House, Boston, has just given, at Dartmouth 
College, a course of four much appreciated 
lectures on Shaftesbury, Kingsley, Ruskin 
and John Brown and Tom Mann. 


— Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., observed 
Feb. 15 as Founders’ Day. Congratulatory and 
historical addresses were made by friends and 
distinguished guests. Hon, W. Seldon Gale, 
son of Rey. G. W. Gale, who headed the band 
of settlers from Western New York, and who 
was the guiding spirit of the enterprise, read 
a paper descriptive of the beginnings in 1837. 
The exercises were held in the historic old 
First Church, that body of worshipers having 
by a coincidence organized upon the very day 
signalized by the granting of the charter. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Bradley of 
Illinois College, Dr. Albion W. Small of Chi- 
cago University, Dr. C. W. Leffingwell, Hon. 
George R. Peck and others. Many of the old 
residents helped to throng the building. Pres- 
ident John H. Finley announced gifts amount- 
ing to $12,000 from citizens of Galesburg. A 
vigorous effort is now being made to raise the 
$200,000.which is necessary to secure next June 
the additional $50,000 promised by Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons. The college is advancing rapidly 
under its new administration, but is crippled 
by lack of an adequate endowment. 


— Few men in this country have rendered 
better service to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion than the late Rev. H. Q. Butterfield, D. D., 
who was buried in Newton, Mass., Feb. 16. 
As president first of Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kan., at a period when that State was 
smarting urder the troubles incidental to the 
breaking out of the war, and later as presi- 
dent of Olivet for sixteen years, some of which 
were the most trying in its history, he proved 
a competent and successful leader, and leaves 
his noblest monument in these educational 
institutions and in the characters which he 
helped to form. Through his agency, substan- 
tial endowments were secured for these two 
Christian colleges, each of which is sending 
forth perennial streams of light and life. By his 
personal efforts as secretary for six years of 
the American College and Education Society, 
many other institutions were relieved of em- 
barrassment. He was an admirable teacher as 
well as.an able executive officer and effective 
preacher. He was distinguished especially 
for his strong manliness, and his example was 
hardly less instrumental for good than his de- 
voted labors. In him was realized the highest 
type of the Christian gentleman and scholar. 
At the ripe age of a little more than seventy- 
one, he has passed to his heavenly reward. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Critics who carp at the work of the church 
for society at large should read what has been 
done by one of the Denver churches. 

It is a sign of promise that the anniversaries 
of Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays are 
celebrated by churches and Sunday schools. 

“Give it up or wake it up?” is easily an- 
swered. The difficulty isin telling ‘“‘ How?” 

Let those who still doubt the value of the 
Boys’ Brigade (if there be any such) read of 
the stand its members have taken in some 
of the Connecticut cities. 

Weekly organ recitals through Lent are not 
the usual way of observing that time of prepa- 
ration, but they should surely give wings to 
many souls. 

A good text for a sermon to conference 
committees is found in the report of that con- 
ference whose subjects were well connected. 
Don’t try to cover the whole world and all its 
history in one session. 


THE REVIVAL IN BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn has been the scene of much reli- 
gious activity the past few weeks under a wise 
plan. After much conference, under the lead 
ership of Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of the Han- 
son Place Baptist Church, who assisted Mr. 
Moody in Chicago last summer, a central com- 
mittee for evangelistic work was appointed, 
with Dr. David Gregg as chairman. This com- 
mittee stood between the churches and the 
evangelists, securing such men as Rev. G. C. 
Needham, Ferdinand Schiverea, Dr. Wharton 
of Baltimore and sending them to the churches 
which wished their assistance. This enabled 
the smaller and weaker churches to have help 
as well as the larger. All funds went to the 
central committee, and the work is closed 
without debts and without frantic appeals to 
pay expenses. Many churches acted inde- 
pendently in that they secured and paid their 
own evangelists. The central committee also 
sustained union meetings at the Y. M. C, A. 
every noon, and in the afternoon at Dr. Gregg’s 
church. In some sections of the city churches 
grouped themselves into circles and held union 
meetings. w 

For a city like Brooklyn, which is too scat- 
tered for a single union evangelistic move- 
ment, the plan followed is admirable. The 
unwillingness of some churches did not pre- 
vent those which wished from holding special 
services. Nohe were forced into the combina- 
tion. None were deprived of its benefits. The 
formation of such a central committee in every 
city every winter would be advantageous. Sel- 
dom is every portion of a city ripe for evan- 
gelistie effort. But almost always is some 
portion ready for the reapers. The results 
have encouraged all who participated actively 
in the movement, though itis too soon to de- 
termine what will be the permanent ingather- 
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FROM THE DISTANT NORTHWEST. 
- Never did a newly married couple seem 
happier than the united churches of Spokane, 
Wnu., under their joint name, the Westminster 
Congregational Church. The only trouble is 
the solitariness of thecase. If it could bemul- 
tiplied by twenty-five the problem of home 
missions in Washington would be greatly sim- 
plified. 

Tacoma isin line in the movement for mu- 
nicipal reform, and has formed a municipal 
league to secure honest administration and 
non-partisan city elections._ The paperscheme 
is beautiful, but the channel leading toward 
success bristles with many snags. If reform 
is needed in the cities of the East, much more 
is united action of the best elements of society 
imperative in such cities as these on Puget 
Sound. 

The G. A. R. is numerous in Tacoma, and 
some of the best men of the city are in its 
ranks. Atarecenteamp fire the large gather- 
ing was addressed by Rey. L. H. Hallock. 


The Congregationalist 


The local union of the Y. P. S. C. E. was ad- 
dressed by the same speaker, Feb. 14, on Good 
Citizenship. Patriotism is popular here, but 
one has only to cross the line into British 
Columbia to find royalists so intense that they 
actually recruited acompany of “ picked men” 
who offered themselves as volunteers for the 
defense of “Queen Lil” in her struggle with 
the provisional government of Hawaii. Mr. 
Cleveland never marred what reputation he 
had on this coast more effectually than when 
he championed the movement for the restora- 
tion of her monarchy. 

The First Church of Tacoma has now an ef- 
fective Sunday Evening Club, which is adding 
much to the attendance at the second service. 
The interest among the throngs of careless 
ones who swarm our streets is marked and 
strong. Fine renderings from Schubert ona 
recent Sunday demonstrated that there is in- 
spiration in the delicate tones of a string quar- 
tet, even though no words be sung. Large 
congregations listen eagerly to short sermons, 
and go away impressed. 

The Associated Charities reports much re- 
lief for the poor in these times of extremity. 
There is poverty here, but nothing to compare 
with that in Eastern cities. The mild, open 
winter and the ease of getting a living here 
make the pinch less extreme and the suffering 
limited. The W. C. T. U. has established a 
mission on Pacific Avenue, where gospel sery- 
ices are held every night in the week, month 
after month, in which they are assisted by the 
pastors of the different churches, and conver- 
sions and reclamations are of daily occurrence. 
The Ministerial Alliance has of late discussed 
Church Unity, Parliament of Religions, Per- 
ennial Revivals, etc., with earnestness. The 
roll-call shows increasing attendance. 

At the First Church a week ago the subject 
of an evening meeting was Our Indians. Ed- 
win Eells, Indian agent and son of Rey. Dr. 
Cushing Eells, early missionary to Spokane, 
gave thrilling reminiscences of those first 


-years, when Dr. Whitman was murdered and 


Eells and Walker narrowly escaped with their 
lives. Thirty young Indians from the Puyal- 
lup Reservation were introduced, and sang in 
sweet and plaintive strains their familiar 
songs. Their faces indicate intelligence and 
refinement. The commissioners whom the 
government has sent from Washington, D.C., 
to appraise and sell the Puyallup lands were 
also present, and Colonel Anderson made a 
racy and characteristic speech. It is a great 
promoter of interest in an Indian meeting to 
have the actual red men present. The goy- 
ernment cares well for its wards, grouped in 
sixteen separate reservations in this State, 
and under the conscientious management of 
such Christian men as Agent Eells none of 
their interests will be allowed to suffer and 
none of their rights to be invaded. The worst 
peril of the situation les in the contagion of 
civilized vice, against which is matched only 
a moderate type of self-reliant virtue. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston and Vicinity. 


In addition to calling Rev. G. H. Cate as pastor’s “ 


assistant for Shawmut Church, Boston, Albert Beal 
of Boston University Theological School has been 
selected as second assistant. 


The Mystic Side Church, Everett, Rev. Albert 
Watson, pastor, has just completed its first year. 
It now numbers 100, additions being made at every: 
communion. The Sunday school had, Jan. 1, 320 
members. The well-organized primary department 
numbers 100. The monthly missionary concerts, 
conducted by the Y. P. S.C. E., are full of interest. 
The church has been self-supporting from the first, 
has free seats, and meets expenses by the pledge 
system. It has paid $400 on its mortgage, the Sun- 
day school contributing $224. The benevolences 
amounted to $90,and were distributed among six 
societies. 

Eiassachusetisa. 


The meeting of the Newton Congregational Club, 
Feb. 19, was made especially successful in its social 
features by the efforts of the new reception commit- 
tee and their wives. The address was by Rey. Smith 
Baker, D.D. 
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The resignation of Dr. M. M. Dana leaves the Kirk 
Street Church, which is financially the strongest in 
the city, without a pastor and takes from the city 
one of its most prominent preachers. Dr. Dana has. 
made himself an important force in the Christian 
and moral work of Lowell, and seeks rest after long 
and diligent labor, with the recent added burden of 
family bereavement. He will be glad to preach as. 
temporary supply, and hopes ultimately to enter 
professional work along sociological lines. 


The late Mr. Samuel Kidder was president of the 
oldest savings bank in Lowell and had been an hon- 
ored member of John Street Church more than fifty 
years. He was a direct descendant of the martyr, 
John Rogers, who was burned at the stake in Smith- 
field, 1554. 


The Norfolk Association of ministers, Feb. 20, 
withdrew fellowship from Rey. N. B. Thompson, 
recently of Brockton. 


An unusually interesting neighborhood confer- 
ence was held Feb. 22 with the First Church, Hud- 
son, Rev. Granville Yager, pastor. Short addresses 
were made upon practical topics, followed in every 
instance by prayer and the singing of an appropri- 
ate hymn. Dr. A. H. Plumb preached a tender and 
helpful sermon. The topics, by careful arrange- 
ment, were well connected and related throughout 
to the application of Christianity to the needs of 
human beings in their individual and social life. 


Dr. S. G. Buckingham, who has resigned from the 
South Church, Springfield, will be retained at his 
present salary as pastor emeritus. 


Maine. 


The Sunday school at Lewiston observed Lincoln’s 
birthday with a sketch of his life and other appro- 
priate exercises. Major Whittle has been holding 
evangelistic services at Waterville. 


The Dinsmore Memoria! Church at North Anson 
was dedicated Feb. 21, with a sermon by Rev. John 
Dinsmore. A thanksgiving service was held in the 
evening. 


A new industry having brought new people into 
its parish, the church in Fryeburg gave a reception 


-and supper to the new comers as the best way of 


getting acquainted. 

Dr. J. G. Merrill’s resignation as pastor of the 
Second Church, Portland, leaves vacant an impor- 
tant church, in which his work has been made diffi- 
cult by reluctance on the part of some to adapt the 
public services and other methods to the needed 
work of reaching the peopie in the community not 
in the congregation. Dr. Merrill has been one of 
the most prominent pastors in Jowa and more 
recently in St. Louis, and no doubt will soon find a 
new field of labor.—The St. Lawrence Street 
Church changes its Sunday evening choral service 
into a social meeting for evangelistic purposes.— 
A deep spiritual interest is developing in the four 
o’clock Sunday service at the Y. M. C. A., under the 
lead of the new secretary, E. T. Garland. There 
have been conversions every Sunday since the open- 
ing of the year. 


The spring term of Bangor Seminary is now 
fully under way and work is pushed vigorously. 
One new member has been added to the middle 
class, making now fifty studentsinall. The churches 
are beginning to inquire for student supplies, and 
they will be assigned as fast as called for. The 
number of men seeking summer work is unusually 
large.—The evangelical churches of Bangor have 
united heartily in an invitation to Major Whittle 
and his helpers, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, to hold a 
series of meetings in the city. 


Rev. G. M. Howe of Lewiston preached his tenth 
anniversary sermon Feb. 18. During his pastorate 
the parish has expended $50,000 for current ex- 
penses and improvements upon the church edifice, 
and the Ladies’ Social Circle has raised and dis- 
bursed $2,647. There have been 158 additions on 
confession and eighty-one by letter. The beneyo- 
lences have been systematized and amounted to 
$11,901. A strong Endeavor Society numbers 110 
members. The growth of the Sunday school has 
been exceedingly gratifying. In 1883 the average 
attendance was 132. At present it is 348, with an 
enrollment of 545 members. 


New Hampshire. 


The Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
held its regular Washington’s Birthday meeting at 
the First Church, Manchester, Feb. 21, and was 
largely attended. At the tables, abundantly fur- 
nished by the ladies of the Methodist Society, Gov. 
J.B.Smith, Hon. Isaac W. Smith and Hon. L. D. Stev- 
ens discussed the utility of Congregational Clubs, 
for their social advantages, and the promotion of a 
wider acquaintance and closer fellowship of the 
churches. Repairing to the audience-room of the 
church, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton delighted the club 
with an address on The Ministry, giving as essentiay 
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elements of the true minister heroism, nobility and 
a spirit of self-sacrifice. Following him, Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart, the new pastor of the Franklin Street 
Church, contended in an impressive way against the 
idea of any decadence in the ministry of the present 
day. His brief speech was ample testimony that 
his church had made no mistake in calling bim to 
the pastorate. The club received more than a score 
of new members. The wisdom of its organization 
has been clearly demonstrated. 


The third annual meeting of the Pascataqua Con- 
gregational Club was held at Dover, Feb. 22. The 
speakers were Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., on Our Mis- 
sion, Rey. D.S. Clark, D. D., on Twenty-Secondism, 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson, on The Christian Citizen. The 
club numbers about 300 members. 


The first anniversary of the beginning of worship 
under Congregational auspices at Antrim Center, 
where a church was organized last November, was 
observed in the old church on the bill Feb. 18, the 
acting pastor, Rev. O. M. Lord, preaching an anni- 
versary sermon. These services began with a morn- 
ing congregation of 115 and of seventy-five at the 
evening service, conducted by the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
They have been continued throughout the year, with 
an average of 115 in the morning and of eighty for 
the evening. A Sunday school has been maintained 
with an average attendance of seventy-two. The 
prayer meetings have averaged more than thirty- 
five. Seven outside meetings have been held with 
an average of ninety-five. The church has made as 
good a showing financially, $1,100 being raised in all 
departments of work. Seventeen different minis- 
ters have preached during the year and there has 
been a good degree of spiritual interest. 


Ehode Island. 


Special meetings were held last week in the main 
audience-room of the Union Church, Providence, 
Dr. F. A. Horton, pastor, Messrs. Bliss and Jacobs 
of Mr. Moody’s staff conducting the services. Some 
half a dozen or so of the neighboring churches unite 
in continuing this movement. 


At River Point our State missionary, Rev. L. S. 
Woodworth, has been conducting special services 
for the last two weeks with much encouragement. 
—At Bristol and Barrington, as well as at other 
points throughout the State, similar efforts are 
being put forth. — 


Oonnecticut. 


Rey. C. D. Greeley, secretary of the International 
Law and Order League, is organizing a lecture 
bureau in connection with the league. All minis- 
ters who join it are expected to preach once in two 
months on sociological Christianity, and publish at 
least a portion of the sermon in the local papers. 
The league selects the topics, such as Gladstone, 
Armenia, Municipal Reform. 


The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club of the 
church in Willimantic has been in operation four 
months and has increased the average evening at- 
tendance from 250 to 750. It has been especially suc- 
cessful in reaching non-church-goers. 


The Second Church, Fair Haven, Rev. D.M. James, 
pastor, has organized a Congregational Brother- 
hood. Its purpose is to ‘“‘promote the better ac- 
quaintance of its members with each other, to ex- 
tend and deepen the interest of the men of the 
community in the work of the Christian Church, 
and to increase the effectiveness of the Sunday 
evening service.” 


Public sentiment against the liquor saloon has 
increased noticeably the last year in Norwalk. 
Lately several hearings in saloon cases have been 
held by the commissioners, and many of the best 
people—both men and women—have testified against 
the encroachments of the liquor traffic. At the 
South Norwalk Church, Feb. 11, the pastor, Rev. G. 
H. Beard, preached on Revelations of Recent Saloon 
Hearings. Every seat in the church was filled and 
great interest aroused. At the close $100 was asked 
for to carry on the work of the church against the 
saloon, and the people responded with a contribu- 
tion of $140. 

There has been steady growth in the church at 
Westport, of which Rey. Jabez Backus has been 
pastor five years. During this time sixty-nine have 
united with the church. There has been no marked 


- revival but scarcely a communion season without 


two or more accessions. Eighteen were added last 
year, twelve on confession. There is a flourishing 
Endeavor Society with a membership of nearly fifty. 
During the last year a Junior Society has been 
formed. There is also a Mission Band for the chil- 
dren, which has given $50 each year toward the sup- 
port of a missionary in Madura. => 

Two weeks of special meetings in the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, the pastor being helped by Rev. 
F. M. mb, singer and evangelist, have resulted in 
much quickening in the church and a good number 
of conversions. A noteworthy feature was the ex- 


-poets with comments. 
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pressed desire of every member present of the Boys’ 
Brigade to lead a Christian life. 


Deacon Charles Page was ordained to the minis- 
try, Feb. 13, by a council called by the new church 
at Foxon. He has been preaching there regularly 
for the past two years. 


The Boys’ Brigade is becoming popular in New 
Haven, where there are some twelve companies. 
The Humphrey Street Church, which has the first 
company organized in the State, has lately received 
sixteen members at one time from the ranks on 
confession. 


The old yet vigorous church in Enfield has done 
justice to its honorable history and its present 
standing in its manual, just issued, which is ex- 
ceptionally complete in all its features. The pastor, 
Rey. O. W. Means, is making a specialty of studies 
pertaining to Congregationalism. 

The subject of Prof. C. M. Mead’s recent inau- 
gural address at Hartford Seminary should have 
been stated Some Current Notions Concerning Dog- 
matic Theology instead of The Decline of Interest 
in Dogmatic Theology. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church in Munnsville, Rev. M. M. Hughes, 
pastor, is happy over the removal of a debt that had 
hampered it for eight years. Philip D. Armour of 
Chicago, whose early home was in that neighborhood, 
made the final payment. 


Adrian Suydam left in his will $10,000 to the Bush- 
wick Avenue Church, Brooklyn. The will may be 
contested by relatives.—Rey. A. F. Newton has 
had the assistance of several ministers in holding 
special services in the Rochester Avenue Church, 


At a special communion service held by the 
church at Gloversville, on Feb. 18, forty persons 
were received by confession and three by letter. 
A revival of marked power has been in progress 
ever since the Week of Prayer. No evangelist was 
employed, although occasional assistance was ren- 
dered by the city missionary. Rev. W. E. Park, the 
pastor, and the people took hold together, and 
prayer meetings were held nearly every evening for 
six weeks. The interest manifested was intense, 
yet all proceedings were singularly free from ex- 
citement. A large number of persons, balf of them 
young men and thirteen of them heads of families, 
came forward and united with the church. While 
the interest was still very great the congregation 
was obliged to vacate the church edifice, Feb. 18, 
and the building is now being demolished to make 
room for a new structure. On the morning of the 
day named the Lord’s Supper was administered. 
In the evening an historical service was held, at 
which addresses were given by the first pastor, Rev. 
H. N. Dunning, and by the present pastor. An im- 
mense number attended and hundreds were turned 
away for lack of room. A farewell prayer meeting 
was held, Feb. 21, which closed the long series of 
special services. The congregation expects to wor- 
ship in the Opera House until the new building is 
completed. 


The wisdom of the consolidation of the Union and 
Beecher Memorial Churches in Brooklyn last sum- 


mer and of the joint pastorate of Rey. S. B. Halliday’ 


and Rey. D. B. Pratt is being rapidly established. 
At the two communions under the new plan twenty- 
three haye been received, and March will witness 
twenty-eight more additions. These lastare largely 
the fruits of the recent revival. The Sunday school 


is growing and has an average attendance of nearly 


500. Mr. Halliday has so far recovered from his 
illness that he has preached three times during the 
winter.—The Lewis Avenue Church finds it diffi- 
cult to obtain a just settlement from the insurance 
company. The spiritual work continues vigorously 
in the hall where worship is sustained, many stran- 
gers being welcomed at the evening service.—A 
series of organ recitals are being given at Plymouth 


Church on Thursday afternoons during Lent. The 


attendance is large.——A body of ministers and lay- 
men, through a committee, presented to Mayor 
Schieren an expression of their esteem, confidence 
and loyalty. 5 ; 

New Jersey. 

In several churches the pastors are giving Lenten 
readings from religious books and in every case the 
plan is popular. The Westfield church, Rey. C. H. 
Patton, pastor, is listening to Dr. Gladden’s Who 
Wrote the Bible? This church also has enriched its 
social life by arranging a series of literary sociables 
in which Miss Susan Hayes Ward reads from the 
With music and conversa- 
tion this makes an enjoyable sociable. The Sunday 
evening services have been stimulated of late by 
special advertising in the local paper. A four-inch 
space is hired for the year, in which the nature of 
the service is set forth. The subject of the sermon 
is announced and its contents hinted at by suggest- 
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ive headings. Once a month the Congregationalist 
Services are used, and after the service the people 
are given a little devotional leaflet containing a 
prayer or hymn printed for the occasion. 


The Glen Ridge church, Rey. F. J. Goodwin, pas- 
tor, has recently had a “ Parliament of Religions,’ 
in which the leading chapters of Dr. Matheson’s 
book on the message of the different nations was 
summarized by members of the church. The sery- 
ice proved of great interest and appropriate for a 
foreign missionary meeting. 


Pennsylvania. 


The new Congregational Club of Pittsburg and 
vicinity held its second meeting, Feb. 22, in Wilkins- 
burg, with a full attendance. Thirteen members 
were added, and the projectors of the club are more 
than pleased at the interest shown. The feature of 
the evening was a review, by Rev. H. M. Bowden, of 
Dr. A. H. Bradford’s Andover lectures, The Pilgrim 
in Old England, 

THE SOUTH. 


Maryland. 


The First Church, Baltimore, served so acceptably 
by the late Dr. E. A. Lawrence, has called Rey. H. 
W. Ballantine, D. D., for nineteen years pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Bloomfield, N. J., and a 
brother of President Ballantine of Oberlin. It is 
understood that Dr. Ballantine is one of those to 
whom life in the Presbyterian bonds is now irksome. 


The Second Church called a council, Feb. 20, to 
install Rey. E. T. Root, who has been laboring suc- 
eessfully with them for two years. His examina- 
tion revealed a thoughtful mind and a deep spirit- 
uality. He would be classed as a Christian socialist. 
—tThe Washington Conference met with the Sec- 
ond Church on the same day. ‘lhe reports from the 
churches were encouraging. The principal topic of 
discussion was The King’s Business, What Is It and 
What Preparation is Needed? Professor Ewell of 
Howard University delivered an address upon the 
History of Missions in the Sandwich Islands and 
Dr. C. C. Creegan of New York spoke for the Amer- 
ican Board. 

Alabama. 

Rey. J. J. Stallings, general missionary, has ors 
ganized four churches in Dale County this winter, 
and these were organized into a district conference 
Feb. 10.—A church of forty members was organ- 
ized at Lamar last summer and is now erecting @ 
house of worship.—Bethel Church, Millerville, has 
a house of worship nearly completed.—Rey. Turner 
Wright, Ashland, has been called to serve a Congre- 
gational Methodist church of ninetymembers. This 
is probably a step of this church toward union with 
is THE INTERIOR. 

Ohio. 


The Congregational Club, Cleveland, though it has 
tabled a motion to admit women as members, holds 
but one meeting this year to which they. are not 
invited. More than a hundred men met Feb. 19, 
at Army and Nayy Hall, and discussed A Civic Fed 
eration in Cleveland, with written papers of a high 
order by Rey. H. C. Hayden, D. D., and three promi- 
nent laymen, Horace Benton, a Methodist, Charles 
F, Olney of Pilgrim Church and Loren Prentiss, a 
Baptist. Rev. H. H. Russell, of the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League, spoke briefly of the Haskell local option 
bill, now pending in the State Legislature, and it 
was indorsed by a unanimous rising vote.—— Union 
Church is rejoicing in a blessed revival with more 
than seventy-five conversions in the past three 
weeks. Rey. E. E. Scoville, the pastor, has con- 
ducted most of the meetings, but has been assisted 
a part of the time by Rev. Norman Plass, Rev.J. He 
Hull and others. 


By invitationof Rev. J. P. Riedinger, Pastor J. H. 
Hull of Grace Church, Cleveland, who is also Cap- 
tain Hull of the Garfield Cadets, took a squad of his 
boys in full uniform to North Ridgeville, twenty 
miles west of Cleveland, on a recent Saturday, and 
assisted in organizing a new company of the Boys’ 
Brigade. The Ridgeville cadets, in order to help 
raise money for equipment, have secured Rev. James 
Brand, D.D., of Oberlin to deliver his lecture on 
the Battle of Gettysburg, in which battle he was 
color bearer of the Twenty-ninth Connecticut Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


The annual meeting of the church at Claridon wag 
observed with discussion of topics instead of roll- 
eall. Over thirty spoke on the social life of the 
church, the relation of pastor and people, the prayer 
meeting, and the relation of foreign to home ex- 
penses. The pastor’s salary is $700 and the mission 
ary gifts last year were $653. 

The church at Penfield has been greatly revived 
since the coming of the new pastor, Rev. W. A 
Schwimley. He and his wife recently conducted 
the first special services held in the church for three 
years, resulting in five additions on confession. 
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The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club of the 
church at Mansfield, organized three months ago, is 
greatly increasing the interest among the young 
men and the attendance on evening service. The 
forty members are all active. Invitation cards are 
issued eyery month and freely distributed. Ten 
churches of the city unite in the Chapman evangel- 
istic services begun Feb. 21. 


Plymouth Church, Chillicothe, Rev. M. K. Pasco, 
pastor, received forty-two members last year, mak- 
ing the present number eighty-one. The Sunday 
school numbers about 150, and the evening congre- 
gations fill the house. Neighborhood prayer meet- 
ings in different parts of the city are doing much 
good. 

Lilinois. 

The Second Church, Rockford, was destroyed by 
fire Feb. 20. It was completed less than two years 
ago at a cost of nearly $120,000, and was believed to 
be the most beautiful church in the State. The 
$40,000 insurance will pay the debt still due on the 
church and will leave a good sum to help rebuild. 
In the meantime the church will worship in the 
old sanctuary, which it stillowns. The pastor, Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Barrows, lost about half of his library. 


Forty-two members were added to the Auburn 
Park Church, Chicago, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor, dur- 
ing the year. All departments of work show growth. 
It was voted at the annual meeting, on account of 
the increasing attendance at church and Sunday 
school, to remodel and enlarge the present church 
building, to provide a large alcove for the organ and 
choir and furnish 150 or more additional sittings. 


Indiana, 


Mayflower Church, Indianapolis, is active in all 
departments and money is coming in satisfactorily 
toward the new lot and building.—Rey. S. W. Pol- 
lard of Fairmount is suffering from nervous pros- 
tration and has gone to Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
a rest. A revival is going on in the Fairmount 
Church, and many conversions are reported. Rey. 
Levi White is preaching. 


Two years ago the “church of God” building in 
South Fort Wayne passed into the hands of Plym- 
outh Church and a Sunday school was immediately 
established. Since then Rey. J. S. Ainslie has ear- 
ried on work there as a branch of Plymouth Church. 
Much progress has been made and Feb. 15 a council 
recognized the new church. Thirteen came by let- 
ter from Plymouth, four from Presbyterian churches 
and seven on confession. The creed of 1883 was 
adopted and two deacons ordained. The new pas- 
tor, Rev. Joseph Kerr, was present. 


oo 
Michigan. 


Rey. G. R. Wallace resigns at Saginaw after a 
fruitful pastorate of four years, in which the church 
has grown from a membership of 400 to 700. He 
accepts a call to the First Church of Portland, Ore. 


Rey. J. B. Orr assisted Rev. W. B. Dada in special 
meetings at Watervliet. As a result, Feb. 11, the 
church of fifty-three members received forty-six 
more, all but two on confession. At Coloma, also 
under Mr. Dada’s care, thirteen were received on 
confession.—Reyvy. T. E. Barr is being aided in spe- 
cial meetings at Kalamazoo by his father, Rey. E. 
Barr of Ligonier, Ind. Over thirty have professed 
conversion. The work is quiet but effective. 


The special meetings held with the church at 
Shelby by Evangelist Joel Martin attracted such 
large congregations that they had soon to remove 
from the church to the Opera House. People came 
from ten miles away, and the whole region was 
deeply moved.—The church at Wyandotte more 
than doubled its membership in its first year just 
closed. 


The church at Bancroft last year grew from a 
membership of sixty-eight to ninety-eight and gath- 
ereda Y.P.S.C.E. of twenty-five members.——The 
church at Central Lake nearly doubled its member- 
ship and built a new parsonage. 


Rev. W. R. Gillette held six weeks’ special meet- 
ings with the church at New Haven, resulting in 
fifty conversions and the organization of a Y. P.S. 
C. E. with eighteen active members.—Special 
meetings in the church at Wayne, led by the pas- 
tor, have quickened the church in all its depart- 
ments and several prominent citizens have been 
converted. 


Evangelist Joel Martin held two weeks’ special 
meetings with the church at Reed City and the 
meetings were continued by the pastor. There was 
a number of conversions._— Rev. W. C. Stephenson 
of Chicago held ten days’ special meetings with the 
church at Grand Junction, resulting in forty pro- 
fessed conversions. 


The benevolences of the church at Ann Arbor for 
its last fiscal year ‘were $2,254 and the home ex- 
penses $3,968. There were thirty-four additions and 
the present membership is 382.—Rey.G. R. Parrish 
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begins his second year at Constantine with an in- 
crease of $300 in salary. During his first year forty- 
six members were received, thirty-eight on con- 
fession. 


Rev. John W. Poot of the Holland church, Grand 
Rapids, is holding two weeks’ revival service in 
each of the several parts of the city where the 
Dutch live. 


Four weeks’ special services in the church at Lin- 
den, conducted by the pastor, Rev. M. J. Duryea, re- 
sulted in forty-one additions on confession. The at- 
tendance at morning service has increased to 150, 
and at evening service the house is overcrowded. 


The East Grand Rapids church, the seventh in the 
city, organized Feb. 19 with thirteen members, will 
be under the care of the State H. M.S. and will be 
in charge of Rey. W. H. Underhill of East Paris, 
who will hold both fields. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The Olive Branch Church, St. Louis, has broken 
ground for the addition to its building, a fine front, 
which will cover up a rather ill proportioned building 
at the rear, and will give much needed accommoda- 
tions for the social and prayer meeting work.——At 
the Congregational Club, Feb. 19, the topic was, The 
Sunday Evening Service, Shall We Give It Up or 
Shall We Wake It Up? Rev. W. W. Willard of the 
Third Church opened the discussion. The general 
impression seemed to be that while good music and 
other accessories are helpful, yet the chief stress is 
to be laid on an earnest, personal presentation of 
the gospel, in the most modern terms and as practi- 
cally as possible. 

Iowa. 

The Elliott church, Mr. R. C. Brooks, pastor, has 
received ten to membership on confession since 
Jan. 1. Money has been raised to complete the 
tower and purchase a bell. 


During the past few weeks in the Marshalltown 
congregation, Rev. C. R. Gale, pastor, more than 
fifty persons have signified their purpose to begin 
the Christian life. 


The Sioux Rapids church, Rey. T. C. Walker, 
pastor, has closed the first year of self-support. All 
current expenses were paid and a portion of the 
parsonage debt liquidated.._— The Iowa Falls 
church, Rey. A. M. Case, pastor, raised $1,200, Feb. 
11, to remove an old debt cn the building. 


Rev. J: W. Ferner of the Hampton church pub- 
lishes weekly a little sheet called the Congrega- 
tional Tidings, which is distributed to the congre- 
gation each Sunday morning. 


The Belmond people celebrated, Feb. 16, ‘“‘ Father 
Sands’”’ eightieth birthday and the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of his settlement as their pastor. 


An extensive reviyal is in progress at Gilman, 
Rey. R. F. Lavender, pastor. Meetings have been 
held for over five weeks. The building is crowded 
at every service and conversions are occurring 
daily. 

The Eldon church is in the midst of a revival. 
The meetings are conducted by the pastor, Rey.S.A. 
Miller, assisted by his wife. More than twenty hope- 
ful conversions are reported. 

Minnesota. 

The church at Lake Park, Rev. F. C. Emerson, pas- 
tor, dedicated its house of worship Feb. 14. The 
building with lot is valuedat about $1,800. Through 
the liberality of the townspeople, the gifts of labor 
and materials, the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and the help of the C. C. B. S., the church was dedi- 
cated free of debt, Rev. B. F. Paul preaching the 
sermon. 

North Dakota. 

The revival meetings conducted since the Week 
of Prayer by the pastor, Rev. L. A. Smith, at Oberon 
were closed Feb. 18. Twenty-three were received 
into membership, most of whom are adults. Rey. 
William Gimblett of Carrington has assisted a part 
of the time. There was a great deal of opposition 
to the meetings for a time by those opposed to reli- 
gion, but as the interest grew the club dances were 
deserted and many of those who mocked were con- 
verted. 


At Hankinson Evangelist Fellows has been assist- 
ing Rey. D. T. Jenkins since Feb. 10, and the meet- 
ings are awakening great interest.—Rev. V. N. 
Yergin of Fargo is assisting Rev. G. B. Barnes in 
special meetings at Wahpeton, where Mr. Barnes is 
supplying the church for a short time. 


Rey. U. G. Rich began work at Niagara and Mich- 
igan City, Feb. 18. Mr. Rich comes from Minne 
sota. Rev.Daniel Woolner, who has been supplying 
this field, is laid aside from work by serious sickness. 

South Dakota. 

General Missionary Tomlin has been assisting Rev. 
M. W. Williams in gospel services at Webster and 
Waubay. Over twenty young people arose for prayer 
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at Webster. At Waubay much interest was mani- 
fested and about forty arose for prayer, and Feb. 11 
a Congregational church of twenty-three members 


was organized. 
Colorado. 


The People’s Tabernacle of Denver, Rey. Thomas 
Uzzell, pastor, celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
Feb. 11. During the past year 1,208 meetings have 
been held. Conversions numbered about 400; tem- 
perance pledges, 500. Homes were found for thirty- 
seven children. There were distributed among the 
poor 18,953 pieces of clothing and bedding, 26,500 
loaves of bread and about 50,000 pounds of meat and 


game. A Christmas dinner was given to 500 boys, 


and during the panic from 1,000 to 3,009 unemployed 
were fed twice a day for ten days. Mr. Uzzell has 
organized a mission school in another part of the 
city. The attendance, Feb. 11, was 340. 


The North Denver church, Rey. C. C. Clark, pas- 
tor, has its new brick chapel nearly inclosed.—— 
The ministers and churches of our denomination 
aru holding weekly fellowship meetings from church 
to church. Afternoon and evening sessions are de- 
voted to the continuous study of some of the books 
of the Bible. Between these sessions there are a 
supper and sociable. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

A donation service was held at the South Church, 
San Francisco, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, pastor, Feb. 11, 
cards being issued inviting every one coming to 
bring a package for the poor of the community. 
The attendance was larger than usual oe the offer- 
ings many. 


Rev. Mr. Cooke, of the S. S. and P.S., aided by 
several Endeavorers in the Tulare church, organized 
in one Sunday three schools at a distance from 
Tulare of fifteen to forty miles. In six weeks this 
indefatigable worker has traveled 1,000 miles, or- 
ganized eight schools and preached forty sermons. 


- Considering the fact that four years ago two of 


Boston’s leading physicians told him he could never 
preach again, this is rendering good service. 


One among the interesting statements at the an- 
nual meeting of the church in Clayton, a small- 
village, was that the Christian Endeavor Society 
bought for $300 the old Union Church building and 
repaired it by volunteer labor. It is to be known as 
Endeavor Hall, and will be used for lectures, socials 
and concerts. The Ladies’ Aid Society bought two 
lots adjoining the church property, on which has 
been erected by voluntary labor a barn. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BALLANTINE, Henry W. (Pres.), Bloomfield, N.J., to. 
First Ch., Baltimore, Ma. 

BEALE, Charles ya Ae Lansing, Mich,, to Immanuel Ch., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

CATE, George H., Bloomington, II1., to be assistant pas- 
tor Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass. 

CONRAD, George Ae: Omaha, Neb., to Dodge. 

COWAN, ‘John W., Tabor, Io., to Oregon City, Ore. Ac- 


FARNT HAM, H. Everett, late of Lockhaven, Pa., to Lov- 
ell, Me. Accepts. 

HANSCOM, George L., New Hampton, Io., to Waseca, 
Minn, Declines. 

HOPKINS, W. H., First Pres. Ch., Jacksonville, Fla., 
declines call to Gentral Ch., Atlanta, Ga. 

HOUSE, Alfred V., Andover Seminary, to New Salem, 
Mass. eaner 

KERR, Jose Chicago Seminary, to South Ch., Fort 
Wayne, In *Accepts. 

KEYES, Russell M., Huron, S.D., to supply at Iroquois 
and Osceola. Aceep ts. 

NOTT, Jairus L., Middlefield, Ct., to Tryon, N. C., and to 
Rock Hill, Ct. Declines former. 

PENROSE, Stephen B. L., Dayton, Wn, to Hassalo St. 
Ch., Fortiand, Ore 

SMITH, _W. (Meth. ), Taylor, Pa., to Portland, Ct. 
Accep ia 

STRINGER, Firth, Elgin, Ill., 
Mission, st. Louis, Mo. 

THRALL, J. Brainerd, accepts call to First Ch. , Albany, 
N.Y. 


WALLACE, Geor nge R., Saginaw, Mich., to First’ Ch., 
Portland, Ore. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


MARTYN, David, i. Feb. 21, Warren Ch., Cumberland 
Mills, Me. Sermon, Rey. E.S. Tead; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. B. Saer, S. N. ‘Adams, C Cc. H. Pope and E. M. 
Cousins. 

PAGE, Charles, 0. Feb. 13, Foxon, Ct. Sermon, Rey. 
Franklin Countr aS other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. W.. 
Hunt and D. J. Clark 

PRENTISS, George F., é i. Feb. 21, Winsted, Ct. Sermon, 
Rev. C. R. Palmer; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Arthur 
pocccnoses, John De Peu, J. 8. Voorhees and T. M. 
Miles 

ROOT, “Edward T. ih Feb. 20, Second Ch. Baltimore, 
Ma. Sermon, Rev. George Alexey ‘D. DIES mf other 
parts, Rev. Beet S. M. Newman , T. M. Bead- 

enkoff, J. E. Twitchell, D. D., and Wiliam Kincaid, 

D. D. 


WILLIAMS, John H., i. Feb. 20, First Ch., Redlands, 
Cal. Sermon, Rey. lt. G. Hutchins; A ier parts, Rev. 
ao: L. H. Frary, A. E. Tracy, H igley and 

poor, : 


to Manchester Roads | 


Resignations. ‘ 
pu NGE Samuel G., South Ch., Springheld 


BURROWS, Frederick W.,.Old Orchard, Mo. 

CRAFT, Ernest J; Jefferson, O., to enter Episcopal . 
ministry. ; 

DANA, Maleolna M., Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

DILLNER, Peter ie Swedish Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

HUGHES, D. Ps Lake Benton, Minn, 

MERRILL, James G., Second Parish Ch., Portland, Me. 

MOUNTS, 8. A , Upland and Campbell, Neb. 

POST, Martin, Sterling, Til. 

RENSHAW, Wil liam E., Gilsum, N. H. 

SRN e! ohn G., Vaug ‘hnsville, O. 

WISE D. . Wellesley, College Chureh, Wheaton, Ill. 
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Dismissions. 
ROPER, C. Fremont, West Concord, N. H., Feb. 20. 
Churches Organized, 
EAST GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Feb. 19. Thirteen 


- members. 
FORT WAYNE, Ind., rec. Feb. 15. Twenty-four mem- 


bers. 
GAY’S MILLS, Wis., ree. Feb.13. Fourteen members, 
PEORIA, [l., South, rec. Feb. 20. 
TRACEY CITY, Tenn., Jan. 21, instead of MONT 
EAGLE 


WAUBAY,S. D., Feb. 11. Twenty-three members. 
Miscellaneous. 

DINGWELL, James D., Bangor Seminary, supplies at 
Brooks, Me., alternate Sundays. 

MERRILL, William C., late of San Diego, Cal., is caring 
for the church in Reading, Mass., during the absence 
of its pastor, Rev. F. S. Adams. 

OLIPHANT, Charles H., Methuen, Mass., has supplied 

- _ the First Ch., Portland, Ore., for several Sundays. 

PERRY, Frank §., of Marietta College, is supplying the 
ehurches at Coolvitle, Centennial and Ireland, O., and 

“each has recently received additions on confession. 


THE TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENOE. 


BY ALICE M. BACON, HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


The third annual session of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference was held at the Normal 
School at Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 21. Although 
at dawna heavy rain was falling and the roads 
were deep in sticky, red mud, when ten o’clock 
came enough of the negro farmers, upon whom 
the conference depends for its value, had as- 
sembled to fill comfortably the school assem- 
bly room. To persons who have worked in 
negro schools for years, and who think them- 

_ selves fairly well acquainted with the charac- 
teristics, both mental and physical of the race, 
this assemblage of Alabama cotton farmers is 
a revelation. One surprise comes in the great 
size of the men, the deep chests, the mighty 
muscles, the towering hight, qualities which 
thirty years ago represented simply so many 

' thousand dollars worth of property, but which 

today, if rightly directed, mean power to seize 
and to hold for themselves many of the ben- 
efits of American civilization. 

When the conference sits down and begins 
its work a new surprise is in store. As one 
after another of these sons of Anak rises and 
gives his views-of the subjects of everyday 
practical importance, for the study of which 
they have come together, the strong common 
sense, the quaint wit, the childlike simplicity 
and earnest thoughtfulness that characterize 
most of the speeches give to the listeners a 
new idea of the intelligence of the plantation 
negro. 

The keynote of the meeting was struck at 
its beginning in a speech by Mr. Willis Lig- 
gon, @ man born in slavery, unable either to 
read or write, but one who, by steady indus- 
try, thrift and good sense, has made his way 
until now he is one of the stockholders in the 
Tuskegee County Bank. Called up by Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, chairman of the con- 
ference, he gave an account of the way in 
which he worked out from slavery’s nothing 
tothe position of a substantial property owner. 
The secret was determination. ‘‘I jes ’ter- 
mined fer to have something,’’ With this de- 
termination he tilled a piece of land by moon- 
light during slavery, drawing the plow him- 
self while a boy held the handles. Much 
sound advice he gives to his less determined 
and therefore Jess fortunate brethren. Es- 
pecially does the subject of mortgages weigh 
on his mind. “A mortgage is a thing dat 
don’t sleep. She’s layin’ wait and she’s 
a-growin’ when you don’t think,” is his spicy 
characterization of its insidious nature. 

It was interesting to notice during the dis- 


‘cussion how many changes were said to have’ 
taken place ‘since the last conference,” or. 


‘since the first conference,” the Tuskegee 
farmers’ conference evidently furnishing an 
incentive to whole communities and a date 
from which events were to bereckoned. Many 
had been putting up schoolhouses since the 
last conference. So great a change in the mat- 
terfof one room cabins was noted as dating 
from the conference that the original fraction 
used in the declaration that four-fifths of the 
people were still living in one room cabins 
was changed after the discussion to two-thirds 
as nearer the present state of affairs. 

At the woman’s conference much helpful 
advice Was given by women connected with 
the school to the wives and mothers from the 
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plantations—advice on many practical mat- 
ters, how to make the best of the one room 
cabin, if they must live in it, how to care for 
themselves and their children physically and 
morally, how to save and how to spend, and 
all the little things the lack of the knowledge 
of which makes the poverty of the poor their 
destruction. 

Then the two conferences broke up, the 
farmers and their wives climbed into their 
mule wagons and drove away down the muddy 
roads, some of them to travel nearly all night 
on their homeward way, but with thoughts in 
their minds to work on and help themselves 
forward with for a whole year. 

On Thursday the teachers among the col- 
ored people spent the day conferring about 
the great work of negro education, From 
President Cravath of Fisk University down 
through the long line of colleges and schools 
to the teachers from the little district schools 
in the ‘‘settlemints” of Alabama each had 
something to contribute to the general fund of 
information, and when the meeting ended. at 
half-past four in the afternoon it was not be- 
cause all had learned all that could be learned 
but only because all-had spent as much time 
as they dared away from their regular work. 

Surely no better work has been done by 
any man than the starting of these two con- 
ferences by Mr. Washington, the one of the 
peasantry of Alabama to discuss, not their 
wrongs, but their chances and how to improve 
them, the other of the teachers of the colored 
people to talk over the work they are doing, 
how it might be improved, what its discour- 
agements are and what its hopes and signs of 
promise. 


The following declarations were adopted as 
the platform of the ccnference: 


We believe education, property and practi- 
cal religion will eventually give us every right 
and privilege enjoyed by other citizens, and 
therefore that our interests can best be served 
by bending all our energies to securing them 
rather than by dwelling on the past or by 
fault-finding and complaining. We desire to 
make the Tuskegee Negro Conference a gauge 
of our progress from year to year in these 
things in the Black Belt. 

1. With regard to education it is still true 
that the average length of the country school 
is about three and a half months. There is 
either no schoolhouse or a very poor one, and 
the teacher, as a rule, is but little prepared 
for his work. We would suggest as remedies 
the raising of money by subscription, to 


lengthen the school term and to provide more’ 


and better schoolhouses. We would also urge 
upon our schools and colleges for the training 
of leaders the importance of sending more of 
their best men and women to the smaller 
towns and country districts. 

2. AS regards property we find that four- 
fifths of our farmers still practice the habit of 
mortgaging their unplanted crops for tbe sup- 
plies furnished them, live on rented lands, 
are in debt, and two-thirds live in one room 
cabins. As remedies we recommend the im- 
mediate purchase of land, its thorough culti- 
vation, the raising of sufficient food supplies 
for home .use, that we avoid the emigration 
agent, keep out of the cities, pay our taxes 
promptly, stop moving from farm to farm 
every year, work winters as well as summers, 


directions. 
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Saturdays as well es other days, practice 
every form of econowy and especially avoid 
the expensive and injurious habit of using 
liquor, tobacco and snuff, and since our inter- 
ests are one with the white people among 
whom we live we would urge the cultivation, 
in every manly way, of friendship and good 
will toward them. 

3. While in morals and religion we are far 
from what we ought to be we yet note each 
year real improvement. To help us in this 
direction we urge a better preparation for the 
Christian ministry, the settlement of more of 
our differences outside of the courts, that we 
draw sharp lines between the virtuous and 
the immoral, that we refuse to tolerate wrong- 
doing in our leaders, especially in our minis- 
ters and teachers, that we treat our women 
with more respect and urge upon them the 
importance of giving more time to their home 
life and less to the streets and public places. 

In conclusion the facts gathered from these 
three conferences warrant us in saying that 
each year education is increasing, more and 
more property is being acquired and gradu- 
ally religion is becoming less a thing of the 
emotions and more a matter of upright living. 
We are glad to note a growing interest, on the 
part of the best white people of the South, in 
our progress. 


OLp Mexico.—An extended round of delightful 
travel is provided for in the personally conducted 
tour through the Southern States, the republic of 
Mexico and California arranged by Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, the veteran excursion project- 
ors. The date of departure from Boston is March 
13, and the entire trip will cover a period of seventy- 
five days. A palace train of sleeping and dining 
cars will be employed. Those wishing full particu- 
lars of this trip should apply to Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, Boston, who will send 
a book free of charge. 


Had the Grip Twice 


Prostrated, Health Broken 
Down, Night Sweats, Etc. 


Gained Rapidly on Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘“My husband had the grip twice, and the 
second attack left him in a prostrated con- 
dition, health-tone very low, very weak, 
and with no appetite, and did not gain 
strength. When he slept he would have 
such prespirations that his clothing would 
be wringing wet and his flesh very cold. 
I proposed that he should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it did him good. He is 
now taking his sixth bottle; has no night 
sweats, has a good appetite, has gained 
rapidly in strength, and has not felt so 


. 9 « Sarsa- 
HOO S racine CUES 
well in years. We shall always recom- 


mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. L. S. 
HALstTEAD, Ray, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
jousness, sick headache, indigestion, etc. 


Imperatively Needed. 


We are having a great call for Cheval Dressers. 
fied that the demand is going to increase still more, we 
have prepared some specially inexpensive patterns. 

Here is one in light-grained bird’s-eye maple. We have 
the same style in curly birch. 
to a very low limit in either wood. 

There is a whole world of convenience in one of these 
Cheval Dressers. 
gle day longer. 
They are:as good as a dressing maid or a valet. 
And they are not expensive. Understand this distinctly. 


Satis- 


We cipher the price down 


You ought not to live without one a sin- 
They minister to your comfort in a dozen 


You are really securing two or three pieces of furniture in this one piece. You pay for 
the whole Dresser about what the cheval glass would cost alone if purchased separately. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The final effect of the change from the Mc- 
Kinley tariff to the Wilson tariff, in case the 
latter becomes established by law, cannot be 
foretold with any degree of exactness. It is 
certain that the change involves many fluctu- 
ations in prices and in wages, and a much 
sharper competition between home and for- 
eign manufacturers for our home markets. A 
great deal of the disturbance in trade and 
wages for a year past has been in anticipation 
of a changed and reduced tariff, and it goes 
almost without saying that prices and wages 
will, to a great extent, have discounted the 
effect of proposed changes before they actu- 
ally become effective. But it is almost equally 
safe to say that for many months to come the 
process of readjustment will continue and 
that it will be next fall, at the earliest, before 
business will be undertaken with a firm confi- 
dence that the period of great fluctuations in 
prices is ended. 

Other considerations than the reduced tariff 
will, of course, affect the volume and buoy- 
ancy of the promised revival of trade next 
autumn. The size and prospective value of 
this year’s crops will have full as much influ- 
ence on the trend of business as will the 
changes in or the settlement of the tariff. So, 
too, the demoralization in the price of silver 
will, if it continues, have a serious bearing upon 
our foreign trade, especially upon our export 
trade. But, other things being equal, the pro- 
vision of an ample and thoroughly sound cur- 
rency and the settlement of the tariff problem 
cannot fail to bring about those conditions of 
values and costs which are necessary to enable 
the manufacturers to enter with confidence 
upon contracts which frequently run a year, 
or even more, before final liquidation. 

For the present the situation is very mixed. 
There are resumptions of mills and decreasing 
failures to encourage one. But there are re- 
duced bank clearings and diminished railroad 
earnings to make one feel that the times are 
about as bad as atthe worst. There are reduc- 
tious in wages, cutting of prices and such facts 
as that the consumption of anthracite coal in 
January was only 65 per cent. of what it was 
one year before to discourage belief in any 
satisfactory trade for the spring. The weight 
of evidence points to a poor spring business, 
with a poor showing of profits on what little 
business is done. 


=< 


A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT, 


It is the mark of genius to be able to compli- 
ment without flattering. Rev. Dr. Storrs re- 
cently proved the versatility of his genius by 
telling Dr. Henry M. Field: 


Your palace cars of volumes beat all 
Pullmans for easy, swift and delightful 
traveling, and I hope as long as I live to 
take the successive trips with you—you do- 
ing the work, meeting the adventures, en- 
countering the discomforts, and I in my 
library chair at home fully persuaded that 
Iam doing it all myself! 


— 


The man who cannot prove by his wife that 
he is a Christian has no right to stand up 
when there is a vote taken in church.—Ram’s 
Hlorn. 


’ 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The executive committee of Golden Gate Union 
has voted, with one dissentient, after much discus- 
sion, not to entertain the proposition for a Christian 
Endeavor Day at the Midwinter Fair in San Fran- 
eisco. The reason was the persistent refusal of the 
directors to consider Sunday closing. 


The Cleveland Union had President F. E. Clark 
and General Secretary Baer for special attractions 
at its annual convention on Washington’s Birthday. 
Plymouth Church was elaborately decorated with 
the white and gold which are the colors of the 
Cleveland Union and with a profusion of American 
flags. It was an all day meeting, and the church 
was not large enough to hold the throngs. The three 
watchwords for the year, “Good Citizenship,” 
“Systematic Giving,” “Cleveland, ’94,” were con- 
spicuously displayed ona great shield. Addresses 
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were made by Rev. C. W. Carroll of Hudson and 
State President Rev. W. F. MacCauley of Dayton. 
The Haskell local option bill was unanimously 1n_ 
dorsed, and its presentation was greeted by an en- 
thusiastic waving of the small flags with which 
each of the more than 1,500 persons present had 
been provided. The committee of ’94 has its ar- 
rangements well in hand, and the present prospect 
is that the Cleveland convention in July will be one 
of the largest ever held. 


A New ARTICLE.—If you want to be in the 
social ‘swim’? nowadays you must own a cheval 
dresser. They are the latest fad and all the rage. 
Those of our readers who hesitate on the ground of 
economy will be interested to hear that a very inex- 
pensive dresser can be purchased this week at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. It is described in another 
column. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35-87 Cortlandt Street, 
New York.—Manual of Everything for the Garden. 
The present is, perhaps, the handsomest catalogue 
ever sent out by this well-known firm. The book 
comprises over 160 pages, and is just what its name 
implies; the covers are elegantly embossed in white 
and gold, and several colored plates are scattered 
throughout its contents. There are also views of 
the firm’s exhibits at the World’s Fair. The man- 
ual contains a mine of information, horticultural 
and otherwise. The sterling worth of the firm’s 
goods is too well known to require amplification. 
Send for a copy of the catalogue; it is mailed to 
customers free and to new applicants for 20 cents, 
which amount is deducted from first order. 


ECONOMY AND STRENGTH.—Valuable vegetable rem- 
edies are used in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in such a peculiar manner as to retain the full medici- 
nal value of.every ingredient. Thus Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla combines economy and strength, and is the only 
remedy of which ‘100 Doses One Dollar’ is true. Be 
sure to get Hood’s. 


Hoop’s PILts do not purge, pain or gripe, but act 
promptly, easily and efficiently, 


SHOWING THE CORRUGATED PAPER COLLAR 
BEFORE AND AFTER BEING STRETCHED 
ON TO THE BAKING DISH. 


A useful appliance to cover the burnt 
edge of a pudding or baking dish, render- 
ing it presentable at the table. 

Fit any size. Sent safely by mail any- 
where (one dozen) on receipt of 55 cents. 

In our Dinner Set department will be seen 
an extensive variety of English, French, Ger- 
man, Chinese and American China shapes 
and decorations, from the low cost up to the 
most expensive, in sets or parts of sets, as 
required. 

In our Glassware Department, Lamp De- 
partment and Wedding Gifts Department 
will be seen the best things now current. 

One price, marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold on equal wares if 
we know it. 


Jones, McDuiiee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors), 


120 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western Mortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Envestment Co., 
of Lawvence, Bamsas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal; foreclosing detaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to -many hundred ipvestors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers, Corres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President. 
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Financial. 


Make the Most of 
’ Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. : 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street 
Trust Co. esiee! hace 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Now ts the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 


“FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 ¢ INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
DODO S2S3-83G28208000 


lowa Loan & Trust Oo., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This' old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of £200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,060 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,060 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


BETTER THAN BONDS. 


10” GUARANTEED 


For the poppe of enlarging its business, one of the 
successful and long-established mereantile houses in 
Boston will sell some of its stock, which was never be- 
low par; has for several years easily paid 10 per cent. 
dividends and is now at a premium; also a limited 
amount of preferred stock, redeemable in cash and on 
which is guaranteed & per cent. This is gilt-edged secu- 
rity, never before offered in open market. 

Tne house has met with unparalleled suecess in its 
line, accumulated a good surplus, enjoys high credit, 
and notwithstanding the panic its business for 1893 in- 
creased $30,000 over any previous year. 

Parties having small amounts to spare will find this 
an unusual opportunity for a safe, prufitable, home 
investment, Fe 

For particulars address E, Lock Box 3594, 
Boston, Mass. 


LOMBARD 
Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston.. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mtg.Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best titne in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 
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OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK, 


The Thirteenth International Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A.of all lands meets in London, June 1-6. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
first Y. M. C. A. will be celebrated by great jubilee 
meetings June 5 and 6. At the regular sessions of 
the conference addresses are to be given in English, 
French and German, and prominent association 
representatives from all parts of Europe are ex- 
pected to participate in the discussions. Reports 
will be made by delegates from all the leading na- 
tions of the world, including Japan, China, India, 
Australia and South Africa. Prominence will be 
given to Bible readings and discussion of Bible 
study. 

The International Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island held a three days’ session in the First Church, 
Lowell, last week, this being its second annua? gath- 
ering. Mrs. 0. H. Durrell of Cambridge, the State 
secretary, presided and welcomed ‘the delegates, 
who rallied to the number of about 159. The college 
element was strongly represented and one of the 
principal addresses was by Mrs. E.S. Mead of Mount 
Holyoke. Various phases of religious work among 
young women were ably discussed and at some of 
the sessions the seating capacity of the house was 
taxed to its utmost. Prof. J.H. Thayer of Harvard 
College gave,an instructive talk on Bible Study and 
Dr. Smith Baker of Hast Boston spoke to a crowded 
house on What Our Cities Can Do for Young Women. 
The Sunday sessions were particularly inspiring, 
especially the closing meeting, when Miss Zehring 
called for testimonies from the delegates as to the 
benefits each had received from the convention. 
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AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has beer painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed cil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. It is always smooth 
and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 
any of the following brands : 


** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati). “JEWETT ” (New York). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 

*““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). **MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** BRADLEY ” (New York). **MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

*“BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). “SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass ) 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo), “SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ** SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 

*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), “ULSTER” (New York). 

“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 

For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. Saves time and. annoyance in watching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 
you a good many dollars. 


Congress ane Puvchines Si 6 Foston, NATIONAL LEAD CO;, New York. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


ALMA, MICHICAN, 


Ts a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 


offering advantages unequaled by any in America. 


IDEAL place for rest and recreation. A staff of 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 


Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Dis 


Send for handsome pamphlet. 


| eminent physicians. The strongest BROMI 
e 


@ >. @b2e Getto oe3602 2 2 2 2] 22 B 


| 


ases 
Equipment and furnishings are elegant. Two eleva- 
tors. Jlectric light (no kerosene or gas), Steam heat. 
Sun parlors. Perfec t sanitary condition. attractive 
cuisine. Liberal management. This is not a hospital 


= > > eae  @®® 2 })2 eo 2 2a 2a te aoe vee RAYM ON D’S 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM, 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


x ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
n exe ts 

A party willleave Boston, March 13, for a Grand 
Tour of 75 days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 1 | 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Lookout Mountain, New 
Orleans, Galveston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four-Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Raiiway, and wo Days in Guadalajara 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, ete., will be visited 

The return tickets may be used from California on 


DE 


2 


Any Reguiar Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Nine Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


oF Sey fe sy Jali or ia, Sa : iego, Los S as we i 
Tour of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting California: 
March 13. 


Variable | from Chicago. 


California Exeursions: March 8 and 13. 

Exeursions to Washington: March 13, March 30 
All and April 27; to Lookout Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March 30; to Richmond and Old 


° Point Comfort, April 27. 
Route meals served in HEE Atta ¥ axis, Toave Boston monthly 
+ 7 —————————————————————————————— or The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 
Tourist Tickets at Dinin Cars The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
g 2 San Francisco March 17, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 
f {| ( ( { Palac D ad os Pe eed Maat ough ae are pie on 
= urope, the party to leave New York by the Nor 
[6a J rf le Ra 6S. |. e rawing= German Lloyd Line June 26. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 


Quickest Route to the 


Room Sleeping Cars a, tour desired. 
le ae a Pe ea RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


and Tou rist Sleepers 296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 
MIDWINTER FAIR end ieiie ate ahh £5 NEW DEPARTURE. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


leave Chicago every Thursday. Detailed infor- | San Francisco with= 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 


are run through to ee 
fe $6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 


Fair will be mailed free_on application to W. A. | OUt change, leaving double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 


THRALL, G.P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 


publication. Agents of connecti ng lines sell ti 


cisco on the ‘‘Philips-Rock Island’”’ Car 


i i i from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
Cages Chicago daily via __ aaa ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 


then viathe GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Routes to destination. 
This Car leaves Philadelphia every 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. Wednesday. 


™ CALIFORNIA ana 
te Midwinter Fair. 


, Personally Conducted 


EHXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


J UDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J, G. 
LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N, ¥ 


: ; Having been in the tourist business suc- 
DR STRONG'S SANITARIUM cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
' , | the very best service at the lowest possible 
Saratoga Springs, New York. rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation | tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
all the year. Blevator, él electric bells, steam, CaN aie and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root uites 
Be roome with (ole: re tonic air, Saratoga waters The Car is Pullman- built and equipped, and, 
and Sapte Bors PEBROAES, Huectricity, all baths | besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and all remedial agents ew Llurkish and Russian J 
paths. Sond for illustrated elneuiar, " and Pullman conductor in charge. 
For that California trip you contemplate 


EUROPEAN TOURS you should use this service; therefore ad- 


dress for reservation in the "Car, 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. + 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ I1inerary.’ A. PHILLIPS & CO., 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Aibany, N.Y. 111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbrenated form 4 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
5,10 A.M. Subject: The French College and Its Work 
among the French People of New England. Speaker, 
Rev. S. H. Lee. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Berkeley Street 
building, March 5, 7.30 P. M. : 

FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Suffolk Branch 
of W. B. M., Franklin Street Church, Somerville, March 
6,10 A.M. and 2P.M. Devotional meetings at 9.30 A.M. 
and immediately after morning session. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL: ATID. 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sentin as soon 
as possible. 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. ; 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dallas, Thursaay, April. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md.,Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May & 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincin nati, Tuesday, May 8. 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Tuesday, June LY. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Novy. 20. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Gepea onal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tidhal House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. ‘ 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office ‘in 
ew Nore 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY,— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Tlouse, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveiand effice, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford-a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Corset Waist. 


Best for Heaith, 
Eeonomy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. ‘ 
Rine BUCELE at hip for 

Hose Supp orters. 

Tape-fastened Buttons— 
won't pull off. 

Cord-edge Button Holes, 


won't wear out, 


\\ { 


Infants to Adults. 
All shapes. Full or 
slim busts. 
Long or short waists. Weatern 
Marskall Field & Co- Chicago, Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Cireular. 

anufacturers and Patenteeg, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offiee: 537 Market St., San Franciseo. 


READER (ove HARE FLoWEns 


Keene, N. MW. It will astonish and please. FREE. 


Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
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Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose. of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in. the 1esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 

* reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
Mecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
ecited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Ilanover Street. 
Sontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 
: Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
»-BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated’ April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boot. 

Contributions .to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does yeneral mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to belp all churehes of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Bostor. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


PoNvD’s EXTRACT has won a great reputation. 
Spurious imitations are dear at any price. 
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‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’’ and ‘‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBETH Co. 


Simplex Printer 
oe a eT 


if 


me 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original. on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinrsminutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


L.P. HOLLANDER & C0. 


GRAND EXHIBITION OF 


Spring and Summer High Novelties 


’ ..—— | N= 


FOREIGN DRESS GOODS. 


Popular Lines, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 48 inch. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Most effective designs in Taffetas and Indias, 75 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


WASH FABRICS AND CHALLIES 


at lowest market prices. We have had an unusual demand for 


NOVELTY BLACK COODS 


and in these we are well supplied, the assortment including 


Figured Crepons and Alpacas, 


and a remarkably fine variety of ALL SILK FIGURED GRENADINES, much in 
We will mention one other line of 


favor for the coming season, at very reasonable prices. 


BROCHE CREPONS (entirely new), suitable for young ladies’ évening dresses, 
%1.00 per yard, good value. 


202 to 212 Boylston Street, and Park Sq., Boston. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


» Are just what every 
aa SOwer needs. The mer- 
3 its of Ferry’s Seeds 
form the foundation up- 
on which has been built the 
largest seed business in the world. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 

contains the sum and substance of 
the latest farming knowledge. Free 
for the asking. 


Will grow anywhere, with a ile Pg 
sunshine, water, and care, You canZy 
learn how to grow them, and’ every, GA 
771 other flower of import, from our | 
4 New Guideto RoseCulture GY/f 
4, for 1894. If yousorequest,we willsend h 
Y free, this book and a copy of our Floral 
Magazine,‘Success with Flowers.’ , i 
The Dingee & Conard 
ge Company, py 


West Grove, Pa: 


D. M. FERRY & CO.,, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Better than, 
Ever for J 
1894. 


‘There is no Seedsman in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for square dealing and conscientious claims 
for the seed he offers. His Catalogue makes no pretense 
of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or inflated windy 
phraseology. Itaims to guide,not to bewilder, its readers.’’ 
é& —(From Editorial in Rural New Yorker.) 
To all in search of this kind of a Vegetable and Flower Seed 
# Catalogue, we shall be happy to send it free. You will find in it, 
_ probably, a larger variety of some kinds of Vegetable Seed than 
isin any Catalogue published in this country or Europe ; many of 
the more costly we raise on our fourseed farms. There are pages: 
of Novelties, from which the humbug has been winnowed out. . 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 


Bstablished 1856. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


It is better to have homogeneous denomi- 
nations than a heterogeneous church.— 
United Presbyterian. | 


Abraham was a civil service reformer, 
He saw that a few genuine men might, 
could and should save a corrupt city. Per- 
haps a lot more like Lot might have effected 
the salvation of Sodom.—Lewiston Journal. 


A recent argument by a Republican leader 
of the question why the Republican party 
maintained its strength for so many years 
relied largely on the point that, when the 
Republicans set out to accomplish anything, 
they carried it through. The Democrats in 
the present Congress have done a great 
many things to convince the country that 
they have neither nerve nor principle, and 
they must expect the rebuke that such a 
course is certain to call down upon them.— 
New York Evening Post (Democrat). 


An actress was married the other day for 
the third time; two men are still living who 
have been married to her and divorced from 
her by the civil magistrate. O, ‘the 
majesty of the law’’! Is it not immense? 
She had to go to Brooklyn to be married, 
in New York the farce would have been 
branded as “‘bigamy.’’ Yet in New York 
no license or ceremony is required to make 
a marriage valid. It is almost as easy as to 
“drop a nickel in the slot”?! Press the 
button and ‘‘the law’’ will do the rest! 
Such a state of things is an awful peril to 
the nation. The family is the unit. If 
that be endangered or depraved, woe to the 
inhabitants thereof.—The Living Church. 


The prayer meeting is too valuable a part 
of the church machinery to be clogged and 
injured by the dullness or foolishness of 
any man. Let it be open and free as the 
air to any one who can speak to edification 
—and sometimes the simplest and most 
ungrammatical utterances of a pious soul 
are the most helpful and inspiring—but the 
tediously prolix, the dull, the absurd, the 
laughter provoking are among the number 
whose mouths must be stopped, if the 
prayer meeting is to be all that it should be 
and can be. A single overlong or foolish 
speech may do no serious harm, but a series 
of them from the same offender has, like 
lead poison, a cumulative effect, and should 
not be permitted.—The Examiner. 


It strikes us ungodly outsiders that the 
_ trouble with American denominationalism 
is not that there is too much intellectual 
activity but that there are too many illib- 
eral liberals, as well as too many illiberal 
reactionists. A denomination gathering 
around a school of thought may make a 
Christian center, as well as an effective and 
homogeneous focus for promoting the well- 
being of the world. It is not thinking alike 
that is wanted, but feeling alike on the side 
of philanthropy. If Dr. Briggs isn’t careful 
the temper of his heart may be spoiled by 
the temper of his mind. If the doctor had 
been on the Jericho road, using the Mes- 
sianic pharmacy instead of in the temple 
quarreling with the other doctors, we be- 
lieve that the cause of the great Physician 
would have been promoted as much intel- 
lectually as emotionally. The dynamics of 
the pulpit are no longer best displayed in 
pounding, not even for expounding.—The 
Lewiston Journal. 


KEEP up with the times, don’t cling to the imper- 


fect things. Do you use cereal foods on your break- 
fast table? Then you need cream. Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream is decidedly superior 
in richness and flayor to ordinary milk or cream. 


AE you have to 


take Cod Liver Oil this winter, try Cas- 
well, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


Why? > 
For the reason that almost all the leading 
physicians prescribe it. The most gen- 
erally recommended of all Emulsions. 
Get it from your druggist or write to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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HON. EX-SPEAKER NOYES. 


Our Statesman Cured by 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


The Great Senator and Representative Recommends 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy to 


the Weak, Nervous and Ailing. 


It is the Best 


Spring Medicine to Take. - 


ROBABLY more dependsupon 
the character of the recom- 
mendation than on anything 
else. Ifa person you person- 
ally know tells you that Dr. 
Greene’s Neryura blood and 
nerve remedy will cure you 
because it cured him you 
take his word. Here is Mas- 
sachusetts’ greatest and fore- 
most statesman, whom all 
our readers know, Hon. ex- 

Speaker Noyes of the House of Representatives, who 

tells you what this wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s 

Nervyura blood and nerve remedy, bas done for him, 

and advises you to take it and get well, if you are 

sick, weak, nervous, sleepless, debilitated or run 
down in health. He assures you that it cured him 
and he is positive that it will cure you. 

The newspapers say of Hon. Mr. Noyes: ‘‘ No citi- 
zen of Boston stands higher in public estimation 


“Having used Dr. Greene’s Nervyura blood and 
nerve remedy during my convalescence from a severe 
rheumatism, and experiencing its very beneficial re- 
sults in accelerating my recovery, by imparting a 
healthy tone to my whole overwrought nervous sys- 
tem, I write that others needing a like restorative 
may have a like advantage. 

“Tt seems to me nothing could have contributed 
so’ much to invigorate and recreate, as it were, my 
severely taxed nerves and debilitated vitality as did 
this excellent remedy. And to all needing some in- 
vigorating and permanent restorative to mind and 
body, over-burdened in business or other cases, I 
desire to offer my testimony in behalf of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy as the 
very best medicine within my knowledge or observa- 
tion. Iam willing that the best possible use should 
be made of this note to bring the matter to the 
attention of others suffering as I was. 

CHARLES J. NOYES, 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass.” 


HON. EX-SPEAKER CHARLES J. NOYES. 


e 
than he. A lawyer of the greatest eminence and 
highest ability, he is a born leader of men. In pub- 


lic life for nearly half a century, he is a representa- 


tive citizen, one of the most popular and best known 
men in the United States. 

“He was elected a senator and was eight times 
returned to the House of Representatives. It shows 
in what high estimation he is held by the people 
that he was five different years elected speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Governor Long’made 
him a justice, knowing that he is of unquestioned 
integrity, superior ability and great conscientious- 
ness. A man of majestic brain, he is a great states- 
man and has few equals as an orator. He was at 
one time a candidate for lieutenant-governor, and 
he nominated Alger for President in the National 
Convention.” : ‘ 
_ Such is the eminence and standing of the gentle- 
man who writes the following for the public wel- 
fare: : 


Hon. Ex-Speaker Noyes is and always will be a 
boon to his fellowmen, and in thus giving his ad- 
vice to the. suffering and the weight of his high 
standing and eminent reputation to his indorsement 
of the wonderful curative virtues of the great med- 
ical discovery, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, he is proving himself a benefactor to those 
who are sick, weak, nervous and ailing. It isa fact 
that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
cures. ‘The sick need it to make them well. Those 
who ‘do not call themselves exactly sick, but who 
are ailing, out of order and do not feel just right, 
should:take it, for it will put them in perfect health 
and strength. Everybody needs it now when a 
spring medicine is necessary to maintain health. 
It is the best spring medicine possible to take. _ 

Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., its 


| discoverer, is our most successful specialist in curing 


nervous and chronic diseases. He can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 


S22 

Don’t be 
the “Axe! 
Just keep 
a in mind 
> 7) that the 
grocer 
“or the 
ped- 
re dler 
has 


“an axe to grind,” when he 
tells you that he has something 
‘as good as” or ‘‘the same 
s” Pearline. There canbe 
but one reason—more profit 
to him by your use of the 
substitutes. 

But how is it with you? 
What reason can you have for 
wanting to take the risk? 
Certainly not economy — 
Pearline leads to the greatest 
economy in every direction— 
saves the most money, time, 
clothes and health. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, 
be honest—send it back. 386 
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= lls like a 
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=; ELECTRO- 
=! -SILICON 


oan~ 


Fulani | 


on 
= Trial quantity for the asking; box post- 


=~ paid, 15 cts. in stamps. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., - 
‘'72 John St., New York. 


FNseys 


AUT 
IT IS WORTH KNOWING 


It is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


‘ 


Eezema, Itching 
Chafing, Er ysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 
It‘ensures a clear complexion. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the ™-->. and the Comp!e+i-~ 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
' ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Last Monday morning Rev. Walcott Fay 
read a paper on The Jewish Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day from an Historical Standpoint. 
Christians, he said, try to live in harmony 
with the Ten Commandments, not because 
they were written on tables of stone for the 
little nation of Israel, but because they are 
inscribed on the soul of man, graven in his 
very constitution, so that they cannot be 
broken without doing violence to his whole 
nature. 
men. So we are no more bound to keep the 
letter of the old commandment, that is, the 
special day enjoined in it, than to keep the 
law of circumcision, or any other Mosaic re- 
quirement. But we are bound to keep the 
spirit of the law, that is, one day in seven, 
because the physical and spiritual needs of 
humanity demand it. 

After Christ’s resurrection the Christian 
Jews kept two days—the seventh as Sabbath, 
because Moses commanded it, and the first, 
which they always called the Lord’s Day— 
with rejoicing as the day of their Master’s 
rising from the dead. But the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who knew nothing of the Mosaic law, 
kept only the first day; and among later 
generations of Christian Jews, who came more 
and more to look upon themselves as Chris- 
tians rather than Jews, the observance of 
the seventh day gradually fell into disuse 
and its spirit was transferred to the keep- 
ing of the Lord’s Day, which came to rep- 
resent all that was essential in the Jewish 
Sabbath and the hope of immortality besides. 
Christ never commanded His followers to keep 
the first rather than the seventh day of the 
week, but by His resurrection, repeated visits, 
ascension and gift of the Holy Spirit on that 
day, He seemed to testify His approval of the 
custom which arose as a Spontaneous expres- 
sion of their overflowing love and joy. 

Mr. Fay thought that if greater reason were 
to arise for again changing the day of the 
week .this would be entirely justifiable, and 
urged the ministers to faithfully keep Monday 
as their day of rest, since Sunday is their 
hardest working day. The address was fol- 


‘lowed by a brief discussion in which some 


exception to the essayist’s position was taken 
by Mr. C. B. Botsford. 


a 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. GARDINER 8. PLUMLEY, D.D. 


Although chiefly known in Presbyterian circles 
Dr. Plumley has been pastor of the Greenfield Hill, 
Ct., church since 1884. He was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 11, 1827, graduated from Yale in 1850 
and studied theology at Union Seminary. His long- 
est pastorate, eighteen years, was with the Presby- 
terian church in Metuchen, N. J., and the latter 
part of his life he was actively engaged in journalis- 
tic work as New York correspondent of the Presby- 
terian and as editor and compiler of the Presbyte- 
rian Church Throughout the World. He died at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City Feb. 21, 
after along illness. S1x children survive him. 


——_— 

HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Gratitude, Northampton.........c.eccccesescenes $2.00 
AGE TIenO, PHEDEUC LNs Eber cele civatoneisinrsiiareisro stores 2.00 
To Ree SPIN SHEL oer plesile isle sileeieleere krstee statele 2.00 
A riend,. Warton Ns Vaiss aces weeeae vecyelneeere 2.00 


THE Best MEN WANTED.—* Yes, Sir; we want some 
good men, men of first-class character and ability, 
to represegt us. Among our representatives are 
many of the noblest and best men in America, and 
parties of that stamp can always find a splendid 
business opportunity at our establishment.” That 
is the way Mr. B. F. Johnson of the firm B. F. John- 
son & Co., Richmond, Va., stated the case in refer- 
ence to their advertisement in this paper. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil au 


We are not Jews, but Christ’s free-. 
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There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ‘* NONE-SUCH’’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is g& used. There’s 
no more need & . of preparing ~ 
; 2, tmince meat 
grinding 


ma own 
flour. & GY Try a 
packag> % of None- 
Such. You Pp will miss ‘ 
nothing butalot * of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


TO USERS OF 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract. 


We have secured a set of su superb photographic 
reproductions in half-tone of the entire World’s 
Columbian Exposition. This beautiful Art Port- 
folio ‘will be issued in fourteen parts, each part 
containing sixteen engravings or 224 in all. The 
complete work: will contain engravings of ever 
Main Building, every State and Territorial Build- 
ing, every Foreign Building, Interior Views, 
Lagoons, Statuary, Grounds, Fountains, and 
about fifty views of the Midway Plaisance. These 
grand pictures, each one of which is a work of 
art, are printed from copper plates on the finest 
quality of cream enameled paper. The ofiginal 
photograpbs of which these are reproductions were 
sold for fifty cents each on the Fair grounds. In 
order to secure any one of the fourteen parts, it 
will only be necessary for you to send six cents 
in postage stamps (to cover cost of mailing). Order 
by number. 

We send free our illustrated booklet from “ Ranch 
to Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle 
industry, from the “ branding of the Maverick”’ to 
the “round-up” of the prime steer into delicious Beef 
Extract. Sample Jarsent free for6c. to pay postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NER. 


PAR, OOO] 238003Pf 


Absolute Purity Guaranteed 
: 


Responsible physicians have lately said 
that the purest and most economical is 


Licbig COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


Free from fat 
and gelatine, 
of fine flavor, 
its excellence 
never varies. 


‘eurveeevereeeelle. 


.00 
A, On 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Disease 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians, — {t will 
-cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH AND GROUP] 


Established 50 years, Cae no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the CHILD, TRYIT, Sold by all 

Druggists. C, B. KINGSLEY, Propet, j 
: Northampton, Mass, 
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The Perfection = = - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Sf Kactke— 


LEGHORN, ee 


Established 1836. 
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o#l is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
_phitesof Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scotl’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


A Pure Norwegian 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 253 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


ELY’S 


‘CREAM BALM 


Iwas surprised after 
using EHly’s Cream 
Baim two months to 
find the right nostril, 
which was closed for 
20 years, was open 
and free as the other. 
IT feel very thankful. 
'—R. S. Cressengham, 
275 Highteenth St., 
Brooklyn. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease, so prevalent in the United States, 
8 speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. Inimediate relief after the immoderate use 
of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the sole manufacturers. Nake no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


R J Ss ES on 30 DaysTrial 
5 Hasy, durable and 
ae eae cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


The sixth and closing lecture last Monday 
attracted the largest audience during the 
course. Park Street Church was filled to 
overflowing, and the topics discussed in the 
prelude awakened the liveliest interest. Mr. 
Cook opened with a warm indorsement of the 
Salvation Army, which he characterized as a 
‘divine dragnet for the dregs of humanity.” 
He then proceeded to analyze the actions of 
the socialistic anarchists who invaded the 
State House the preceding week under the 
leadership of Morrison I. Swift, and were 
“fed on demons’ rations.’”? Extracts were 
read from his book entitled, Is It Right to 
Rob Robbers? which is a sort of undeveloped 
novel that defends a scheme of compulsory 
socialism. After showing how full of sophis- 
try, fallacy and heresy the book is, the lec- 
turer said, with emphasis, “‘Any man who 
holds these doctrines is a dangerous friend of 
the poor.’”’ This sentiment elicited prolonged 
applause. He declared it to bea true princi- 
ple that it is the business of able-bodied men 
to get a living, and finding work isa part of 
the task. State help should not take the 
place of self-help, although as a temporary 
expedient and in cases of extreme distress a 
church, school, municipality or State might 
be justified in providing work. The fact that 
Mr. Swift is an educated man and has trav- 
eled in Europe, where he studied the ideas of 
socialists, only makes him a more dangerous 
agitator. But whoever attempts to mingle 
European socialism with American labor re- 
forms is a misguided friend of the poor. Itis 
useless to try to intimidate Americans, and to 
deliver charity under a threat is a false way 
of doing things. Governor Greenhalge was 
heartily commended for the stand he took 
against the mob, and again tbe audience ap- 
plauded, as it did several times durfng the 
lecture. 

The third topic touched upon was temper- 
ance work in the public schools as secured 
through the law, now adopted in thirty-eight 
States, whereby scientific instruction in tem- 
perance is compulsory. This advance is due 
chiefly to Mrs. Mary W. Hunt, who received a 
number of prizes at the World’s Fair for her 
work in this direction. The lecture proper 
was on The Conquering Christ of Christianity. 

Among others who took part in the exercises 
were Bishop Mallalieu of Mississippi and’ J. 
Hudson Taylor of the China Inland Mission, 
who denounced the opium traffic as the sum 
of all villanies. He said he trembled almost 
as much for Britain as for China, however, 
for he feared an awful judgment was in store 
for her. Dr. James B. Dunn made an earnest 
protest against the bill now before the Legis- 
lature to permit minority representation in 
the Boston schoolboard. If this were allowed 
it would put the board back where it was 
seven years ago when half the members of 
the board and a majority of the committees 
were Roman Catholics. To his query, ‘‘ Shall 
it be done?’’ came vigorous replies of ‘* No, 
No if ”? 

A vote of thanks was passed expressing a 
deep appreciation of the service Mr. Cook has 
rendered the public in this course of lectures 
and a hope that they may be continued next 
year. But another possible trip around the 
world may hinder him from entering upon 
the twentieth year of the Boston lectureship. 


MAny good housekeepers are annoyed at the 
burnt edges of pudding dishes and escalloped dishes 
when placed on the table from the oven, but the 
new London device, advertised elsewhere in this 
issue by Jones, MceDuffee & Stratton, is effective, 
and has the approval of thousands who have tried it. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 
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Saved His Life 


BY USING 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
. He coughed inces- 
=. santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
: thing I could think 

i,’ of, but he constant- 
“M7 |) ly grew worse, and 

SS @ I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E, DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
060900000000000000000600 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single applica= 
tion of the Cuticura Remedies 
will afford in- 
stant relief, per= 
mit rest and sleep 
and point to a 
speedy and eco= 
nomical cure of 
torturing, disfig= 
uring, itching, 
burning and scaly humors, and 
not to use them without a mo= 
ment’s delay is to fail in your 
duty. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, economical and 
permanent. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTICcURA, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER DRu@ 
AND CuiM. Corpr., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


a> ‘‘Tlow to Cure Skin Discases,” free, 


BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


ADE ONLY BY 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


Send for information to 
ad REV. tL A. BOSWORTH, 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMEFIELD STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Absolutely % 
Pure 


y A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening \ 
\" strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. W 
: ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. y 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 [lonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a apecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 
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Of very faithfulness 


Hast caused me to be troubled thus — 
Is Thy compassion less? 


Could’st Thou our Father be 
And chastisement withhold ? 

Thy very pity must correct, 
Thy tender mercy mold. 


Where shall the saints be found 
Who did Thy chastening lack, 
Or where the martyrs, who endured 
The flame,:the sword, the rack? 


They, in their Lord’s behalf, 
Held as a gift from heaven 
The holy privilege of pain 
To them, as followers, given. 


How cowardly, how base, 
Must such as I appear, 

Called to be saints like them, who yet 
The smallest trial fear! 


And when I think of Him, 
The sufferer divine, 

With whose reflected victory 
The crowns of martyrs shine, 


Into the dust I sink, 
Dumb for my very shame, 
Save when beneath His cross I plead 


For pardon in His name. 


W 
y 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notrces of deaths rs twenty-jwecents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ANGIER—In Windsor, N. Y., Rev. Marshall B. Angier, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, aged 73 yrs. He 
was a graduate of Yale in the class of *44.and belonged 
to a family of six brothers, only one of whom, Kev. 
L. H. Angier of Boston, now survives. 

LORING-—In Minneapolis, Minn., after a sickness of 
one week, Mrs. Sarah E,, wife of Rev. Levi Loring, 
aged 72 yrs. 

ROBERTS—In Auburndale, Mareh 4, Rev. Jacob Rob- 
erts, former pastor of Congregational churches in 
Fairhaven and East Medway. Funeral Wednesday at 
3.15 P. M.; train leaves B. & A. Station at 2.25. 


HIGHEST award medal and three diplomas have 
been given to the New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany for the superiority of its Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, Borden’s Extract of Coffee 
and Unsweetened Condensed Milk, exhibited at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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Lenten Services $ 


‘The Congregationalist ”’ 
.. SERVICES .. 


é 

@ 

; 
No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 


No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 
No. 10, EASTER. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 
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The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the 
above prize, according to the will of the Hon, Rich- 
ard Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to coun- 
teract the present tendency to a “ Fatal Conformity 
to the World.’”’ The following subjects are assigned, 
with the date at which each essay is to be forwarded: 

1. In what ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 1894. 

2. Shouldany restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dee. 31, 1896. 

3. How ¢an education be made a greater safeguard 
against materialism? Dec. 31, 1898. 

These subjects may be treated singly or in course. 
No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. Cir- 
cular containing further particulars forwarded if 


desired. 
WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 15, 1894. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fwe lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. . Ad- 
Gitional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Training School _for Nurses.—North Adams 
Training School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring to follow the profession of 
ere: Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 4 

. THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treatment. 
Nine miles from Boston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage. E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


*° CALIFORNIA ana 
*"e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


AIS OO ES TONS: 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


COOK’S TOURS. 


FLFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Eleven parties will leave during the season for 


EUROPE. 


First departure by White Star Steamer ‘‘Teu- 
toniec,’? May 2, a.tour of 100 days, visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Belgium, Swit- 
zeriand, etc. 

Following departures May, 26, June 2, 13, 14, 28, 27, 
and 30. 

Atlantic passage tickets and independent rail- 
road and steamer tickets for all routes. Estimates 
for any tour furnished free. 

Send for programme, free. e 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party willleave Boston, March 13, fora Grand 
Tour of 75 days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 0 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Lookout Mountain, New 
Orleans, Galveston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four-Days’ Trip over the era 
Cruz Railway, and EFwo Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Nine Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Tour of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting California: 
March 13. 


California Excursions: March 8 and 13. 

Exeursions to Washington: March 13, March 30 
and April 27; to Lookout Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March 30; to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 37. 

Colorade Tours. Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 


Special Train Through Central and Northern 
Europe, the party to leave New York by the North 
German Lloya Line June 26., 


(&— Send for deszriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 


double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘PhiJlips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock IsLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia every 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


Church Equipment. 


CHUBCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAYX. Chureh Architect. 
10 Park Square, Boom 8, Opposite 
Providence kK. K. Station, Boston, 

Mr. silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches. 
enables him to suve and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
ducea building preferable in most respects to a new 
‘one of mucb xreater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work 4s a Specialty, and tenaers his services to 
cummittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor g Co., 116 Elizabeth St. fee 


New York, N.Y. 


CHURC 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we areaccustomed: 

tosell CA KRPETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
| solicit correspondence, 


H. 
————— 


HN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Je 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


458 Washington St, soisesitss., Boston. 


— 


- —MPROVED ff 


samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT &CO., |) 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 

S. HAVE FURN/SHED Fe MER 4 5. 
_ HURGH, SCHOOL euREST Best 

AWEST-TROY, N.Y.NBE22-METAL 


fe CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 — 3 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


AW 


HE LARGEST ESTABL 


\SHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


S g H i ME 
in ae yo 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) - 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. RALTIMORE, MB - 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT 0., ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S.A. Sand EK. India Tin. 
URCH BELES, PEALS AND CHIMES, - 


\ Best Rotary Yoko, Wheet and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Gnaranteed. Price. Terms, ete., Free. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paved 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Cv. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Myst send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 

tunity surprises you. No one need lack education, 
No. Granville, N. Y. 


8 March 1894 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
peruse ied without charge. The price for publishing such 
otices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANOR, Bromfield Street 
Church, March 12,10 A.M. Speaker, Mr. L. D. Wishard. 
Subject, The Young Men of College and Counting-House 
the World Over. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


AMERICAN MOCALL ASsSOvulIa’tION.— Tenth annual 
meeting of the Boston Auxiliary, chapel Old South 
Church, Wednesday, March 14,4P.mM. Address by Rev. 
¥. E, Clark, D. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible, 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 
Alabama, Auniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5, 
Texas, Dalias, Thursaay, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, ‘Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May 8. 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, ‘Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
hale er House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charities E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
poke a 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoC1ETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
pard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West EKduecation Commission.) H. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commut- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fwler infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 

. ford, Ct. ; 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
__ I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 7esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnisues loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound., Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Nanover Street: 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

: Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI¥, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMBPRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
‘improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplaius and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
‘sels; publishes the Sailor’s Mayazine, Seamen’s Friend 
ana Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, mo¢e especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


} 
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A Dainty Easter Giff. 


ON THE ROAD HOME. By MArGAReEr 
EH. SANGSTER. With Four Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Sangster is among the best of our living 
poets. She has the genuine poetic feeling and 
insight, Her verse abounds in a devout and 
simple religious faith.— Boston Traveller. 


The poetry lover, and those who are wont to 
look askance at poetry, will be charmed with 
Mrs. Sangster’s verses. They go straight to 
the heart.—Christian Intelligencer, VN. Y. 


Exquisite little melodies. . . . The musical 
rhythm of Mrs. Sangster’s lines and the sym- 
pathetic simplicity of her subjects have en- 
deared the authoress to all classes of readers. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


(=~ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Sunlight and Shadow 
By Julian Edwardes. : 
never before appeared in print, 


Price, $1 Postpaid. 


Lessons in Audition 


By Melene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musicallanguage. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpard. 


St. Gascilian Gollegtionest marie on 


| cred music ar- 
y ©. F. Steele. ranged for male 
Will be especially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 

A Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


collection of hig 
grade but not difficult 
songs, that have 
Each is a gem. 


A book on anew plan, 
to be used in private or 


voices. 
ings and the Y. M,C. 


The latest anthem ‘collection 


Anthem Grown; this celebrated church music 


by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 


Gurriculum The leading Piano instruction book 


by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges being 
said by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shall 
He perfectly saleable. 

*%* Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATE—NEW WORK — CHICAGO 


The A Pronounced Success 

« . An 8 page service with 
Congregationalist music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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For Sunday Schools 


PILGRIM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 


Distinct 
Courses 


Course I. 
Course II. 


oon 


EASTER | 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


; M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Two Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions 


Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 
66 99 
EASTER Morn 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 
Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 

EASTER DAY (Easter). 

EASTER LILIES (Easter). 

EASTER VOICES (Easter). 

THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 

THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 

XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 

in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issuéd as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title / 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HyMNs Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 Last tih St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hull’s Easter Program, 


No. 2 New Series. 

Price 5 cents: $4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
50 cents per hundred extra for postage. 

“No. ).” Issued last year was a pronounced success. 
If you did not have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers. We have six other popular Kaster Services. 
Price as above. Catalogue free. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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Bible 
Studies 


Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course Ill. 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 


Four grades: 
The first year covers the Bible history from 


the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course II. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 


Courses IT and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Seripture in a single 


lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. 
Fach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


The arrangement of the material is 


Course I. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


THe INDUCTIVE MeTuHoD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 


about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. 
The Word ani! Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson 


The Lesson Questions and 
Work for the Week, 


Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 


Room &, boston. | SPSS eCCSOCCeecscevcscceevseservv 
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Would you rather buy iamp 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, ' Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, h 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 

Pittsburgh. Guo. A, MacseTH Co. 


SHTTTT TTS eee eer TTT rrr Tts 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes——$12 to $20. 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


SLELLELLIAEEHILELLLIELLILE 


A BIT OF QUALITY. 


mai 
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The price of this chair is $60. Its value 
is in the quality of the materials of which it 
is made, and in its workmanship. The wood 

: is Spanish mahogany, 
exquisitely inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. The 

imams carving on the frame 
is done entirely by hand. The seat is very 
deep and covered with figured silk damask. 
It is designed for the reception room—it is 
wortby of the queen’s parlor. 

The same principles of low prices that’ prevail in 
all our departments govern the prices in our furniture 


department. We feel that our reputation in this respect 
necessitates our naming lower prices than others. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s 


Furniture Department. 


An entire and separate building, 6 stories, on 
Avon St., right opposite our rear entrance, 
running through to Bedford St. 


WANTED. 


I want capital fo run my shoe factory. I have the 
plant, labor and trade to make and market annually 
three to five hundwed thousand dollars’ worth of Ladies’ 
shoes, The trade is cash, and the business well upon a 
conservative basis; pays from ten to twenty per cent. 
uponinvestment. I believe that it will double its capital 
in three to five years. ‘I solicit correspondence and fur- 
nish reference. Address R. M. INGALLS, Louisville, 


Ky. 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White ‘\» 


Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


“ ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati). “JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh). **‘ KENTUCKY’? (Louisville). 
* ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
‘“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“«CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 
“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ; “ULSTER ’’ (New York). 
‘““FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh): **UNION ”’ (New York). 
If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
* sell them, the best painters use them. 4 
A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston. Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston. 


‘JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

‘*RED SEAL ” (St, Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘*SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicago). 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


‘The ares THE BEST 


Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
» wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possessa first-class mount. 
With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 
equalled. 


7H The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 
describes our splendid line of seven new wheels, 1s beautifully printed and illustrated, 
Lt will be of interest to every wheelman and wheelwoman. You can obtain it free 
at our agenctes, or we mailit for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Branch Houses —12 Warren St., New York. 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
llartford, Conn. 
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Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH GRAPES. 


4, The Purest Medicinal Fruit Food and the finest non- 
alccholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


SANITAS 


CRAPE JUICE. : 


Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable dietetic and curative agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric 
Fever, Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, Constipation and kindred complaints. % 
, Forms a superior food tonic for nursing women. z A 
Y. Without an equal as a system.builder for weak and pallid children. c 
y A safe ant successful reconstructor for fever patiemts during the convalescent 
period. 


SANITAS CONCENTRATED, UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE 


Is BOTTLED ONLY BY (a 


‘@¥ THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO.,4 


AT LOS GATOS, CAL., 2 KS 
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in pint bottles containing a HALF GaLLon of surce, and is for sale by leading | ‘S 
) pRUGGISTS and GROCERS at Sixty-five cemts per bottle. Send your address to 
Los Gatos, Cal., and receive, post-paid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 
NEW YORK-=--145 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO=--408 Sutter St, 


NORMAN BARBOODR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 
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OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one new name with 
$6.00, or the Congregationalist one year (to an old or 
new subscriber) and a copy of the Bible for $5.00. 
Wallace’s PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50) also fur- 
nished upon the above terms. 


FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


“What is the matter with the Congregationalist lately ? 
It is looming up as one of the ablest pypers published. It is 
greatly appreciated in our family.”’— Col. 


“Of all the papers that come to my study none is awaited 
more earnestly than the Congregationalist. A paper that 
will brighten the old and add new life, in the real meaning 
vs pe word life, cannot but be a welcome visitor.’—New 

ork. 


“ The Congregationalist is certainly very much to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for the symposium on church music. 
It had the right ring all through, and is an encouraging 
symptom of the progress in these times toward a more gen- 
eral adoption of views that ten years ago were too often 
aoe ‘peculiar’ and ‘fanciful,’ if not worse.’—Hartford, 

te 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Baster; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, Godin Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the yearleading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 

“T never saw anything better than the combination of 
music, words and sentiment in the praise part, the selection 
of Scripture passages in the response part, and the inter- 


weaving of the two in No.5 Service. For popular worship 
this is almosi ideal.’’—Iowa. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
We continue to receive favorable comments upon 
this year’s list of prayer meeting topics, the feature 
of sub-topics being especially approved, while the 
Pastor’s Suggestions as they appear week by week 
in the Congregationalist are pronounced pertinent 
and helpful. No.2 of the Handbook Series will be 
ready April 1, and will be devoted to the Forward 
' Moyements in which our churches are just now so 
much interested. Yearly subscription to the Hand- 
book Series, 15 cents. 


+ FORM OF ADMISSION. +h 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed last week, we have issued a neat eight- 
page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for three 
cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. Churches 
contemplating any change in their method of re- 
ceiving new members should examine carefully this 
form, prepared by a competent and representative 
committee of the National Council. 


*& CONGREGATIONALISM yu 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first edition of our four-page leaflet with this 
title is already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting them into the hands of their 
young people. Price, 40 cents a hundred, postpaid; 
smaller quantities at a proportionate rate. 


HE teaching which follows a revival is 
certainly not less important than that 
which instituted it. Many churches 

have failed to secure the best results of a 
special baptism of the Holy Spirit because 
the work has been neglected after its initial 
steps have been taken, The Christian Ad- 
vocate prints a conversation with a pastor 


who had received sixty-five converts into the 


church the previous Sunday and was already 
on his way South for a month’s vacation. 
Wheil he was asked if he had not wished to 
take advantage oftheearly nthusiasm of the 
converts to train them into habits of wor- 
sbip and work for Christ, he replied: ‘0, 
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no; I left that to the church and the Holy 
Spirit. I am tired and I am going off to 
have a good time. I have earned it, holding 
meetings right along for four weeks.” 
When he returns he may find the fruits 
of the effort which so tired him as scarce 
as the zeal was feeble which permitted 
him to run away at the most critical time 
of the revival. The results of the un- 
usual fracious blessings of the [Holy Spirit 
this season will depend much on the staying 
power of churches and ministers in their 
work. 


During the first week in next June the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Y. M. C. A. will be celebrated at Exeter 
Hall, London. In 1844 George Williams, 
then an assistant in a business firm in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, gathered the young men 
of that establishment into a mutual 
provement society, which soon grew into 
an association for ‘‘ the improvement of the 
spiritual condition of young men now en- 
gaged in the drapery and other trades,”’ 
and, at the suggestion of the cashier of the 
firm, took the name of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In half a century 
that little band has become a great host 
extending round the world. There are to- 
day 5,158 of these associations of young 
men, with a membership approaching half 
a million and a property in buildings and 
influence amounting to many millions of 
dollars. Mr. Williams is now at the head 
of the firm in which he was a humble as- 
sistant when he planted the seed ‘which 
has grown to be a mighty tree. But no 
satisfaction from a business success can 
compare with that of witnessing that world- 
wide quickening of the spiritual life of 
young men which he was chosen to inaugu- 
rate. ‘The semi-centennial in London next 
June will be a memorable occasion, well 
worthy of a visit from those on this side 
of the ocean. 


im- 


Rey. Dr. Newman Smyth and his asso- 
ciates of the Law and Order League are 
doing effective service in, New Haven in 
prodding the authorities to suppress the 
abundant gambling, drinking and other 
houses of ill repute, which seem to have 
waxed strong under the—shall we say pro- 
tecting?—shadow of the police commis- 
sioners and their subordinates, At any 
rate, Dr. Symth, in a statement presented 
in writing to the police commissioners, 
Feb. 27, pointed out that these places have 
long existed unmolested, that when the 
league furnished to the police department 
the evidence of their existence, which that 
body had either failed to find or ignored, 
the proprietors had ample warning to. pro- 
tect themselves against interference; and 
Dr. Smyth protested against commissioners 
being bondsmen for liquor sellers, as is 
the case in three instances in New Haven, 
He made the effective point, among others, 
that the city’s honor is pledged to a 
hundred cities and a thousand homes, by 
its welcoming hundreds of students, to keep 
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the conditions of life within its bounds as 
wholesome as possible. The work which 
the league is doing calls for the thanks, not 
only of parents who send their sons to Yale, 
but of all who wish to have learning and 
morality united in that institution by keep- 
ing morally clean the city in which it stands. 


An English writer has lately brought some 
telling statistics to prove the disastrous ef- 
fect of the ambition of American young 
men to gain positions in business which are 
beyond their strength to sustain. Many of 


_ them, of unusual abilities, have succumbed 


to the too great strain of heavy responsibil- 
ities at the time when, with the slower pace 
of reason, they would have been ready to 
assume these burdens with ease. The rec- 
ords of American student life furnish sim- 
ilar illustrations of failure to reach substan- 
tial results through exhaustion in efforts to 
gain premature recognition, A New Haven 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post gives a list of six of those who held 
second rank in scholarship of the last twelve 
classes in Yale College, who have already 
died. So great a mortality among salutato- 
rians, fifty per cent. so soon after gradua- 
tion, could not have been due to natural 
causes Only, It must be charged in part at 
least to mental overstrain, which defeated 
the very purpose for which liberal education 
was sought. The same writer also points 
out that college athletics have become spec- 
tacular, making consuming exactions on 
the physical strength of the few and on the 
applause of the remainder of the students 
for the sake of the impression on the out- 
side world. We suggest a revival of the 
old college debating societies to discuss the 
question, What are the true ends of collegi- 
ate education? 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MEN. 


Why it should be any harder to draw men 
to church and to enlist them in its work 
than it is to secure the allegiance of women 
is a question on which we may all philoso- 
phize with varying degrees of success in 
arriving at the real nub of the difficulty. 
Theory aside, we may deal directly with the 
cold fact, and devote ourselves entirely to 
efforts to remedy a condition which is uni- 
versally and frequently deplored. The merit 
of the deliverances on this subject, to which 
we devote large space this week, consists in 
the fact that the problem is treated both 
from the theoretical and the practical point 
of view. We have tried particularly to se- 
cure an ample and frank expression from 
the men themselves, and the numerous testi- 
monies which Mr. Hibbard has gathered 
from all over the country constitute, we 
believe, one of the best marshalings of indi- 
vidual opinion that has ever been put into 
print. Mr. Root’s recital of the results of 
his investigations is also a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

After careful and, we trust, candid con- 
sideration of what the men have to say we 
cannot but feel that many, perhaps the 
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major portion, of the reasons alleged for 
apathy toward the ,church are excuses, 
not reasons. Churches there doubtless are 
where the lines are drawn too taut as respects 
creed and conduct. But where one man 
is kept from a church because it asks him 
to believe too much, or because it assumes 
to be the arbiter for him in matters which 
his enlightened conscience ought to decide, 
five men stay out of the church because 
they are not willing to commit themselves 
to the pure, unselfish, Christlike life for 
which the church stands or ought to stand. 

At the same time the church may and 
should learn new ways of approach to men. 
We like Mr. Cook’s suggestion that the 
young men be not overlooked when posi- 
tions of responsibility are assigned. One 
explanation of the success of the Sunday 
Evening Clubs, which are springing up like 
magic, and to one of the most notably suc- 
cessful we refer on page 348, lies in the fact 
that the members are expected to do some- 
thing. Different talents are utilized in dif- 
ferent ways. A man is not necessarily de- 
barred from being of great use to the church 
because he cannot teach a Sunday school 
class or exhort in prayer meeting. At the 
same time we are glad to have Dr. Leavitt 
and Mr. Pope emphasize the distinctively 
spiritual service thatmen canrender. Jesus 
called His little band of disciples to be fish- 
ers of men, and today as of yore He wants 
more Andrews, more Philips, who will go 
out and bring back to Him their brothers, 
their neighbors and their business associates, 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


Some weeks since we published a state- 
ment by Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin condemn- 
ing in unsparing terms the Huntchagist 
organization which is trying to produce 
revolution among Armenians and to secure 
sympathy and help in this country. The 
statement called forth protests from some in 
this vicinity connected with the Huntchagist 
movement. More recently we printed a 
communication from Rey. Dr. H. N. Barnum 
of Harpoot, Turkey, confirming Dr. Ham- 
lin’s position. This communication the 
Christian Register is pleased to describe as 
‘*a cold-blooded piece of apathy,’’ and to 
warn missionaries that if they do not 
actively sympathize with this Armenian 
movement they will find that they ‘‘are 
standing in the way of their own suc- 
cess.’’ A letter just received by us from 
another honored missionary, now on the 
field, characterizes this movement as origi- 
nated by a ‘‘ nihilistic revolutionary society, 
whose head is in Athens but whose root is 
in Russia.’”’ He says: ‘‘ They have tried to 
excite the Turks against Protestant mis- 
Sionaries and Protestant Armenians on the 
ground that we enjoy foreign protection and 
can stand it. They have terrorized their 
own people by recklessly shooting down al- 
leged traitors to their cause. . . . This move- 
ment has not been merely for independence, 
but in many cases has been pure and simple 
Nihilism. ... All my experience justifies 
Dr. Hamlin’s article as absolutely correct, 
and I do not know of any missionary who 
would dissent from this position.”’ 

Americans will not withhold from Ar- 
menians sympathy for the persecutions they 
are enduring, nor with their desire for an 
independence which from their geographical 
position it seems, impossible for them to 
achieve. Butan organized movement, whose 
main immediate object is to injure the in- 
nocent in the hope by this means of arousing 
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sympathy and active aid from the nations of 
Europe and America to deliver the Armenian 
people.from their subjection to Turkey can 
hardly expect to win support among think- 
ing men in this country. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 

The resignation of the great British prime 
minister on Saturday last apparently ended 
one of the most prominent and, in some re- 
spects, most picturesque political careers 
of the century. Entering public life as a 
Conservative, My. Gladstone, after years of 
fidelity to that party, became a Liberal, evi- 
dently for conscientious reasons, and now 
has closed his ministerial, and probably his 
political, life by actually indorsing, at least 
conditionally, a proposal to abolish the 
House of Lords. Although eminent as an 
archeologist, a classical scholar and an 
author, and recognized as the peer of the 
experts in each of these departments of 
learning, he has devoted his energies mainly 
to politics, and has had one of the longest 
and probably the most distinguished politi- 
cal career in British history. He has been 
prime minister four times, has secured most 
of the vital reforms accomplished during 
the last half-century in English public 
affairs and has won for himself probably the 
most malignant and unscrupulous hostility 
and the most devoted and passionate loyalty 
ever accorded to any English statesman. 

He has now retired from office chiefly, if 


not wholly, for physical reasons, at the’ 


hight of his influence and on the eve of the 
success of the Irish Home Rule policy, 
which he has championed so stoutly. He 


. has not retained to the end the confidence 


and support of all the judicious and public- 
spirited Liberals who stood by him for 
many years, but it is undeniable that his 
resignation leaves a vacancy which nobody 
is likely to be able to fill. It is announced 
that his friend and political ally and pupil, 
the Earl of Rosebery, is to succeed him in 
office. Probably he is the best man for the 
place, as things are. But his comparative 
youth and inexperience, in spite of his un- 
doubted ability and his successful public 
service thus far; his independent spirit, 
which is more likely to mislead a young 
man than a veteran; and some lack of party 
unanimity in his favor, due in part to the 
fact that he is a peer—these causes are cer- 
tain to operate with considerable power 
against his highest success even if he should 
follow the lines marked out already by Mr. 
Gladstone, which he seems to be hardly 
likely to do in any precise fashion. 

It is too soon to forecast what is to be the 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement upon 
English politics. Many predictions are be- 
ing made, some of which may be verified 
but few, if any, of which can be accepted as 
sufficiently well founded to be credited. It 
is unlikely that the policy of the Liberal 
party in regard to Ireland will be altered or 
essentially modified. As Lord Rosebery has 
just been serving as Foreign Secretary, it is 
equally improbable that the foreign policy 
of the nation will bealtered. Most of the few 
internal reforms of chief prominence, such 
as that which has given rise to the Parish 
Councils Bill, are too far advanced to be 
abandoned or long hindered by such a 
change. As for the abolition of the House 
of Lords, the fact that Lord Rosebery is a 
member of it is not believed likely to have 
much influence with him, but it has already 
yielded something to the recent demands of 
the Commons and always has shown a pru- 
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dent readiness to get out of the way rather 
than risk being run over, so that, in view of 
the still general popular reluctance to dis- 
pense with such an ancient and honored in- 
stitution, it is much less likely to be abol- 
ished than to be practically disregarded in 
legislation. It is therefore too soon and too 
difficult to predict what the outcome of the 
change of prime ministers will be. Public 
affairs are in solution and must begin to 
take new forms before prophcey will be- 
come safe. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s successors may appreciate the fact 
which, probably more than any other, has 
given him his wonderful hold upon his 
country and the world. Ile has shown him- 
self, in spite of whatever weaknesses and 
faults may be charged against him fairly, to 
be governed by conscience. He has sought 
to learn the right and to do it. When he 
has found himself astray he has retraced 
his steps heartily. He has been willing to 
support unpopular causes if they were sound 
and true. He has appealed often and ef- 
fectively to the national sense of justice and 
right. He has. been one of the greatest 
moral and Christian forces of the closing 
century, and his renown, greater today than 
that of any other living man, will endure 
and increase in the future because based 
upon eternal foundations. 


<oe 


THE SPIRIT’S HELP NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR OUR EFFORT. 

It has become a truism in philanthropic 
work that the best way to aid the needy is 
to show them how to help themselves and 
to encourage them to do so. The same 
thing is true in spiritual matters. The 
divine Spirit is ever ready to aid any one 
who is struggling after a better life, but He 
will not, indeed Ie cannot, do the work for 
the sttuggler. Whenever action in one’s 
own behalf is possible, help implies his 
co operation with the effort of any one who 
renders him aid. The Holy Spirit always 
works in the best way. He must or He 
would be untrue to His own nature. ‘This 
forbids Him from ever offering us help 
which would take the place, or even weaken 
the vigor, of our own endeavors after right- 
eousness, d 

They aré needed in order to develop our 
spiritual powers. Like the bodily powers 
these need exercise and practice if they are 
to be vigorous. Moreover, if the Holy Spirit 
were to do for us what we may and can do 
for ourselves we should lose our conscious- 
ness of sharing with our God the great, . 
blessed task of improving and ‘reforming 
what is wrong in the world. To those of 
the highest type of character not even the 
assurance of personal salvation affords so 
much joy as the consciousness of being use- 
ful, under God and with His assistance, to 
others. Itis by accepting divine help as an 
aid to, not a substitute for, our endeavors 
for ourselves and also for others that we 
learn how the Holy Spirit works in behalf 
of men and what great things He can, and 
will, do for them. 

So long as we continue in this world we 
shall be obliged to battle with sin in our 
own hearts and all around us, and shall . 
have need, even while we are doing our 
best for ourselves, of the Spirit’s help. Yet 
in the very fact that we receive it and win 
victories over our baser selves by its aid 
there is comfort for us and peace. But the 
stagnation of selfish indolence affords no 
such rewards. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


Politically it has been a tame week at 
home, though intensely exciting and impor- 
tant in England. Concerning events there we 
comment on page 330. President Cleveland, 
with two of his secretaries, has been duck 
shooting in North Carolina. Before depart- 
- ing he sent to the Senate the names of the 
collectors at the ports ef Boston and Brook- 
_lyn and other officials in the latter city—all 
of them selected from the better and more 
independent wing of his party. While he 
has been hunting the House has passed the 
Bland seigniorage bill in a modified, though 
still vicious, form; the Senate has debated 
the Hawaiian report and awaited patiently 
the tariff measure, which it now seems will 
resemble the desires of senators represent- 
ing special interests more than it will the 
Wilson bill or the theory set forth in 
the Chicago platform of ’92. Congressman 
Dunphy, from one of the New York City 
districts, in an open letter to the general 
committee of Tammany Hall, has withdrawn 
from that organization, denounced in scath- 
ing terms its methods and leaders, and fur- 
nished valuable ammunition in the way of 
evidence to those who are fighting the 
source of New York’s municipal corrup- 
tion. This desertion, the flight of many of 
the district leaders from the city, the ex- 
portation of many of the ‘‘heelers”’ to Sing 
Sing and the size of the Republican vote in 
the recent congressional elections, together 
with the murmurings of rebellion heard 
among the rank and file, indicate that Tam- 
many is disintegrating. God speed the col- 
lapse! 


The decision of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to lock horns with Secretary Carlisle 
and test the sincerity of the administration’s 
profession of adherence to reform principles 
is timely and commendable. The contest 
will center about the case of Mr. Gaddis, a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, appointed 
in 1884, who is entitled to his place today, 
not only by the provisions of the law but 
also because of his excellent record and 
service. He was removed last July, and not 
until October did Secretary Carlisle deign to 
give any answer to the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s inquiries respecting the causes 
for his removal, when he then intimated that 
it was none of the commission’s business 
why he was removed. Subsequent corre- 
spondence brought about no understanding, 
and only recently has Mr. Carlisle announced 
his real reason for the removal, viz., because 
Mr. Gaddis is a Republican. Moreover, the 
Secretary of the Treasury holds that it is 
not a violation of the civil service law to 
remove a man for political reasons, and, if it 
is, then the only remedy the commission 
has is to prosecute the case in the courts. 
President Cleveland has been appealed to, 
but has rendered no decision, and now the 
matter is before the Senate. Secretary 
Carlisle’s position is in conflict with the 
past Supreme Court decisions on the inter- 
pretation of the civil service law, but if he 
is sustained now the effect will be the nulli- 
fication of the law. 


Judicial decisions of greatest importance 
have been rendered recently. Judge Gross- 
cup, a federal judge, interpreting the latest 
amendments to the inter-state commerce 
law, has held that it is not within the: prov- 
ince of Congress to pardon in advance those 
who, as witnesses in cases involving alleged 
disregard of the inter-state law, may give 
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testimony that otherwise would incriminate 
them. Prior decisions had held that wit- 
nesses could not be forced to incriminate 
themselves. Congress amended the law so 


that any person should be exempted from. 


prosecution for anything revealed as a wit- 
ness. Now Judge Grosscup bowls this de- 
vice over, and ex-members of the Inter- 
State Commission agree with the pres- 
ent in declaring that they now have no 
way of compelling or inducing railroad 
officials or shippers to testify respecting 
their rates; hence all cases will be dropped, 
the war of rates -and evasions will con- 
tinue, and the government has but two 
alternatives—to confess itself beaten or 
to legislate radically and paternally. In 
the Northwest the interest of the wage- 
earning class is centered upon the outcome 
of the attempt to induce Judge Jenkins to 
alter His decision respecting the rights of 
men, employed on railways in the hands of 
receivers, tostrike. A recent decision of his 
asserted the lack of that right, and the im- 
port of such a decision is so momentous 


that every labor organization in the country ~ 


realizes that, should it be confirmed by the 
Supreme Court, they will be compelled to 
choose between disintegration of their labor 
unions or disloyalty to the judiciary and 
the nation. Therefore it is not surprising 
that the leading labor organizations are 
represented, either by their heads or by 
counsel, in the present hearing before Judge 
Jenkins in Milwaukee. 


The referendum idea as well asthe exten- 
sion of municipal franchise to women is 
assailed in the opinion just rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. This 
opinion is not one uttered after considera- 
tion of a concrete law, but one given in 
response to questions asked by the lower 
House of the General Court, where legisla- 
tion in line with the questions asked has 
been suggested. The questions were these: 


1. Is it constitutional, in an act granting to 
women the right to vote in town and city 
elections, to provide that such act shall take 
effect throughout the commonwealth upon its 
acceptance by a majority vote of the voters 
of the whole commonwealth ? 

2. Is it constitutional to provide in such an 
act that it shall take effect in a city or town 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of such city or town? ; 

3. Is it constitutional, in an act granting 
to women the right to vote in town and city 
elections, to provide that such an act shall 
take effect throughout the commonwealth 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of the whole commonwealth, including 
women specially authorized to register and 
vote on this question alone? 


Four of the justices answer all of the ques- 
tions in the negative, two answer all of them 
in the affirmative, and one answers one in 
the negative and two in the affirmative. 
The majority of the court hold that since 
our form of State government is not a pure 
democracy, the Legislature, under the pres- 
ent constitution as interpreted in the past, 
cannot throw back upon the people the 
power that the people have delegated to it. 
Secondly, while it is conceded “‘ that there 
have been laws from the earliest times which 
delegated legislative powers to the inhabi- 
tants of the towns or permitted legislative 
powers to be exercised over subjects which 
were declared proper for municipal control,” 
nevertheless it is held by thé court that 

An act granting to women the right to vote in 
town and city elections does not relate to the 
powers of towns and cities. Such an act re- 
lates solely to the persons who should be 
invested with a share of political power. 
Whether women should be permitted to vote 


in town and city elections seems to us a mat- 
ter of general, and not of local, concern... 
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The power of taxation is one of the essentiol 
and fundamental powers of government. It 
certainly would constitute an anomaly hereto- 
fore never known in this commonwealth if in 
some cities and towns women. were permitted 
to vote on questions which concerned taxation 
and in other cities and towns were not per- 
mitted. 


In other words, if the referendum idea is to 
become operative in Massachusetts, a change 
in the constitution must be made, and if 
women are to be given the municipal fran- 
chise it must be through a general law and 
not by local option. 


The several interests concerned in the 
petition for a change in the legal status of 
Harvard Annex have come to an agreement 
and there is a practical certainty of the pas- 
sage of the desired legislation. By it the 
name of the Annex will be changed to Rad- 
cliffe College, the management of the busi- 
ness and of the courses of study of the 
college is conferred upon its corporation, 
no degrees are to be issued without the 
indorsement of Harvard University, the 
Radcliffe College corporation may confer 
upon the president and fellows of Harvard 
University such powers of direction and of 
visitation as the latter may be willing to 
assume and the institution may hold prop- 
erty to the amount of $2,000,000. It will be 
seen at once that this legislation is of great 
importance in the standing of the Annex 
before the public. Heretofore it could give 
only a certificate to its graduates. Here- 
after it will be a distinct college (though 
not independent of Harvard), with a distinct 
name, with the power of giving a degree 
equal to the A. B. of Harvard, and of course 
equal to that which can be given in any 
woman’s college in the country. This will 
bring Radcliffe College forward as a more 
positive competitor for public favor. It is 
quite possible that the establishment of 
Radcliffe as a separate college at Harvard 
University, with its own name and its own 
degree (even though indorsed by Harvard), 
will be the introduction of a university sys- 
tem like that of Cambridge and Oxford, by 
which several colleges have grown up around 
a center and have formed one university. 
One of the Harvard professors has admitted 
this. The act which is to be passed is pur- 
posely left indefinite in order to make room 
for the growth toward a closer union which 
is confidently expected. On the other hand, 
there is no purpose to bring about co- 
education of the sexes. The object is to 
satisfy the present demand for higher edu- 
cation of women and to leave the future 
free for whatever growth is natural and 
reasonable. Harvard instructors will con- 
tinue to teach the girls at Radcliffe and the 
great advantages of the university will be 
open, in large measure, to the young 
women. 


The passage by the Legislature of New 
York of the greater New York bill and its 
indorsement by Governor Flower will give 
to the electors of the territory included in 
the proposed city an opportunity to deter- 
mine by their votes next fall whether or 
not they desire such a consolidation, the 
details of which are yet to be worked out 
and without which it will be difficult to vote 
intelligently. Many would favor such a con- 
solidation were it simply to mean federa- 
tion to secure harmonious park develop- 
ment, an economical and unified sewerage 
system, ete., who could not vote to give to 
the ‘‘ machine politicians’’ of the New York 
of today the opportunity to enlarge their 
list of official ‘“‘plums,”’ or their area of 
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plunder, as would be the case should the 
individuality of the lesser units be lost in 
the great municipality. And yet from one 
standpoint such a merging is the only hope 
of ever purifying or saving the metropolis. 
The voters of the tenement houses must be 
offset by the voters of the suburban homes. 
Men whose business interests are in the city: 
but whose homes are in the suburbs must 
be given a chance to vote on the govern- 
ment of the larger city. Brookline has in- 
terests in and duties to perform for old 
Boston as has Staten Island for New York. 


The indorsement given by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to the principle of 
muvicipal ownership of rapid transit facili- 
ties is significant. Thanks to the wisdom 
of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, the chamber, at 
its January meeting, was saved from in- 
dorsing the report of its special committee, 
which favored the city lending its credit 
to a private corporation. Last week, when 
debate upon the committee’s report was in 
order, Mr. Hewitt stated his position again, 
and, with only a few dissenting, the repre- 
sentative body of conservative business men 
voted that if it became necessary for the 
city to give its credit to the construction of 
a proper system of rapid transit then 
The ownership of the rapid transit system 
should be vested in the city, but its construc- 
tion and operation should be intrusted to such 
responsible corporation now existing, or here- 
after to be formed, as may, in addition to the 
interest on the city bonds, pay the largest an- 
nual rental, such excess to be used as a sink- 
ing fund to retire the bonds of the city, and 
when the bonds are so retired the lease to be 
terminated. 

That thereafter the lease should be sold to 
the highest bidder, upon such terms as may 
be prescribed by the city authorities, for peri- 
ods not exceeding thirty years,in the same 
general manner as the ferries are now sold, 
with the stipulation that the successful bidder 
shall purchase from the previous lessee the 
rolling stock and other personal property at 


its fair valuation, to be determined upon by 
arbitration. : 


Let New York City adopt such a sane 
policy as this, and benefit by it, as it surely 
would, and the day of corporations securing 
franchises for nothing and fattening on the 
helpless public will pass away. 


Three South American republics during 
the past week have elected presidents, the 
result in Argentine Republic and Uraguay 
being yet undetermined. That in Brazil 
. has resulted favorably for its best interests 
in the election of Prudenti Moraes as presi- 
dent and Manoel Pereira as vice-president. 
Both are civilians, men of high character, 
ardent Republicans, and their election by a 
large majority in a constitutional manner 
will go far, it is hoped, toward ending the 
sad internecine struggle and refuting the ar- 
gument that only a military despotism with 
a leaning toward monarchy can flourish in 
the great realm over which Dom Pedro once 
ruled so wisely. To the north of us Lord 
Aberdeen is showing a degree of independ- 
ence unknown hitherto in Canadian gov- 
ernor-generals. He is refusing to be a 
figurehead or an instrument for recording 
the will’of the ministry, and recently has 
startled the officers at Ottawa by demanding 
the evidence justifying their recommenda- 
tions of lawbreakers to executive clemency. 
The debate in the German Reichstag over 
the new treaty with Russia has been bitter, 
notable chiefly for the defiance of the Social- 
ists by the minister of war in retort to Herr 
Bebel’s taunts. Premier Crispi has won 
from the Italian Parliament a rousing vote 
of indorsement for his rigorous policy in 
suppressing the auarchists of Sicily and 
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Cararra. The sixteenth anniversary of Pope 
Leo XIII. has been duly celebrated in Rome. 
From India come mutterings by men en- 
gaged in commerce protesting against the 
monetary situation and the new scheme of 
taxation which has been tentatively ad- 
vanced by the India Council. The world 
over, there is unrest due to silver’s decline 
in value, and the prospects for international 
conference and action are brighter than in 
many a year. 


IN BRIEF. 


Apropos to the celebration, March 20, of the 
ninetieth birthday of Neal Dow, we shall pub- 
lish next week a picture of this veteran apostle 
of temperance, together with a characteriza- 
tion of him and other matter suited to such 
an occasion. Mrs. Colton will next week 
make her Sunday Occupations for Boys and 
Girls teach the lesson of temperance. 


Esther 4: 13, 14 was quoted by an Arkansas 
disciple of Mr. Bland as an exhortation to the 
recalcitrant Democrats to coalesce. 


The green flag of Ireland will not float over 
Brooklyn’s City Hall on March 17. Mayor 
Schieren says ‘‘Old Glory” is good enough. 


We were mistaken in saying in a recent 
issue that Vermont does not make Washing- 
ton’s Birthday a legal holiday. Its Legisla- 
ture did its duty in this matter two years ago. 


Broad Church John Hunter of Glasgow has 
called a halt in the secularization of the Sab- 
bath in Scotland. ‘ Better Judaic strictness,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ than pagan license.’’ Another indi- 
cation that the pendulum is swinging back. 


The Chicago Seminary is fortunate in being 


the permanent custodian.of the Congrega- 


tional exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, 
which won the highest award given in its 
class. There it is admired and observed, and 
will continue to be an object lesson of great 
value and a source of just pride. 


John Y. McKane of Gravesend, L.I., has be- 
come No. 119—3 of Sing Sing. Instead of cut- 
ting out majorities for either of the great 
parties, he will cut clothing for the State of 
New York during the next four years plus. 
For his invalid wife and blind son the sympa- 
thy of the community goes out spontaneously 
and heartily. As for himself, most men say: 
‘““Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, and 
he that rolleth a stone, it shall return upun 
him.” 


The Scripture passage for next week’s Sun- 
day school lesson was chosen as a basis for an 
exposition on the subject of temperance. But 
only a single verse of the lesson has any 
reference to that subject. In place, therefore, 
of the usual exposition we suggest that 
teachers guide their pupils, by the aid of the 
concordance, to collate the passages in the 
Bible which treat of drunkards, drunkenness, 
wine and strong drink, and thus to summarize 
the teaching of the Scriptures on this im- 
portant topic. 


Rev. W. A. Benedict of Newton Center 
called at our office last week after having 
been laid aside for five months by an accident 
in a football game. He hastened to explain 
that he was only a spectator when the accident 
occurred, but he approached too near the con- 
testants and soon found himself in the midst of 
the scrimmage. After lying on his back for 
many weary weeks with a crushed shoulder 
and serious internal injuries, he thinks he 
fully appreciates the glory so eagerly striven 
for on gory fields by college athletes. 


In our report last week of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club we did not intend to repre- 
sent Dr. Plumb as sympathizing with the 
criticisms of evangelists on the part of the 
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outlook committee, but, lest our language 
might have been somewhat ambiguous, we 
hasten to rank him where he belongs, as one 
of the most ardent champions of evangelistic 
effort, being one of the examining committee 
of the New England Evangelistic Association. 
His remarks on the evening in question were 
to the effect that if the outlook committee 
wished to present any facts on the snbject 
the Evangelistic Association would be glad 
to aid it in the search for truth. 


Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith would hardly be 
content without leading a teachers’ Bible class, 
and its meetings, on Tuesday evenings, at 
the Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
judging of it from lengthy reports in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, seem to have the same ele- 
ments which distinguished the famous Tre- 
mont Temple Bible Class years ago. The 
doctor was able, last week, to find in the les- 
son on Jacob and the birthright some truth 
very pertinent in its application to present 
political affairs. The Boston Bible Class is 
also flourishing at Bromfield Street Church 
Saturday afternoons, where Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton is growing in power and popularity 
as a teacher. ; 


In the Northwestern Congregationalist of Jan. 
5 Prof. George D. Herron said, ‘‘I do not 
think that the pulpit knows what Christianity 
is, because that which is taught in the theo- 
logical seminary is not Christianity, whatso- 
ever else it may be.’’ In view of this state- 
ment we were interested to see the announce- 
ment that Princeton Theological Seminary 
had invited Professor Herron to come and 


‘tell Professors Green, Warfield, Purves and 


De Witt and the students just what Chris- 
tianity is. But the New York Observer says 
that neither the faculty of the seminary nor 
the college may be expected to attend the 
lectures, since the invitation to lecture came 
from a few of the students. 


The Pilot is disposed to regret that the 
Southern Society of New York did not kick 
Hon. Abraham §S. Hewitt out of doors because 
he frankly gave his opinion of present day 
Southern legislators. Now we submit that 
Mr. Hewitt had some rights in the premises. 
He was invited upon the supposition that he 
would be himself—not another man—and, 
since he always has been frank and honest, 
he could not play a part even for the sake 
of seeming courteous. Men are occasionally 
placed in most trying positions. Convention- 
ality says: ‘‘ Be placid; complimentif you can; 
at least hurt no feelings.’”’ Conscience says: 
“Tell the truth. Do as you would be done by 
in the dire extremity of personal need.’ Scrip- 
ture saith: ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” 


The portraits of men—famous and infamous 
—which fill the columns of the press of today, 
are in some instances likenesses and in others 
caricatures. Gentle reader, if it ever becomes 
your fate to see a caricature of yourself in the 
columns of a journal, see to it that you have 
the grace of Phillips Brooks, who, under like 
circumstances, wrote thus: 


And is this then the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 
No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 
The church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
Well, if he knows himself, he’Il try.) 
To give these doubtful looks the Jie. | 
He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek; 
To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own; 

_ To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his day and not to shirk; 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 


Shall say,‘ At least he did his best.”” Amen. 


In accordance with their usual hospitable 
custom, at the close of the Boston Monday 
lectureship Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook gave 
a reception at their rooms on Beacon Street, 
last Friday afternoon, when the subject of 
foreign missions was discussed in a singularly | 


. work and 
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broad andable manner. The principal speaker 
was Bishop Foster, whose analysis of the situa- 
tion in China and Japan evinced remarkable 
discrimination as a traveler and the tolerant 
spirit of a broad-minded Christian. He scouted 
the idea of any immediate establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ among these peoples, 
but paid a most enthusiastic tribute to the 
character of the missionaries. 
Among the other speakers were several of 
the secretaries of the American Board, Drs. 
. Cyrus Hamlin and F. E. Clark, Hon. C. C. 
Coffin, Mrs. M. W. Hunt and Louise M. 
Hodgkins, the new editor of the Heathen 
Woman’s Friend. 


It is doubtful if at any denominational head- 
quarters in the wide world there exists a 
stronger feeling of personal good fellowship 
than among the workers in the Congrega- 
tional House. This was happily in evidence 
last Thursday evening, when a compauy of 
100 gathered in Pilgrim Hall to enjoy a dinner 
and a season of social recreation together. 
The occasion was a reception given by the 
gentlemen in the building to the Diversity 
Club, the organization which represents all 
the women workers beneath the historic roof, 
and which has been instrumental in develop- 
ing a spirit of cordial interest in each other’s 
lives and pursuits. It was a revelation to 
some of the newcomers to find that beneath 
the grave exterior of busy and burdened sec- 
retaries, editors and clerks there existed such 
a capacity for genuine fun. A burlesque rep- 
resentation of everyday scenes in the book- 
store, the library, the oftice of the City Mis- 
sionary Society and the editorial rooms of the 
Vongregationalist called forth peals of laughter. 
Hard work was resumed the next morning 
with greater zest, and we heartily recommend 
to sister denominations the plan of occasional 
meetings for relaxation and social intercourse 
of those who are closely associated in business 
relations. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Rey. Dr, T. B. McLeod of Brooklyn read 
before the Clerical Union an elaborate, thor- 
oughly wrought and convincing argument 
answering negatively the question, Shall the 
Public School be Secularized? He started 
with asserting that the public school is the 
creature of the State, organized, supported 
and controlled by it, to supply children of 
suitable age with such education as shall 
fit them for citizenship, and that in a coun- 
try ruled by the popular will ignorance, 
with its kindred vices, is not consistent 
with the people’s welfare and the perpetuity 
of government. ‘Therefore the State is 
bound to prevent such ignorance by estab- 
lishing a system of its own for popular 
education and to hold itself responsible for 
its support. , Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
agnostics, all agree that this education shall 
be paid for by the State, shall be free to all, 
shall be sufficient to make good citizens and 
shall not be committed to any ecclesiastical 
creed, Shall it be purely secular, absolutely 
dissociated from religion, as is now de- 
manded by many whose positions the speaker 
reviewed, particularly theirs who confound 
religion with sectarianism, and who claim 
that all religious teaching is an interference 
with individual rights? 

College Athletics. 
The private discussion of college athlet- 


ics, which has long been going on here in- 


college and higher school circles, has re- 
ceived a sharp stimulus from the publica- 
tionvef President Eliot’s report. The con- 
tests in our city’s upper section, with the 
night scenes that too often follow, have 
brought abont a geveral consent as to the 
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need of some efficient way to stop the vio- 
lence and dissipation which have come to 
seem inseparable from the games. Not 
only the elders, but the younger graduates, 


who, though friendly to athletics, retain- 


their self-respect, have been disgusted and 
pained beyond measure by the disgrace 
brought by dissipated and brutal combat- 
ants upon the colleges they love and would 
ever honor. 

Temperance Pedagogics. 

A conference of the National Temperance 
Society, held last week in the United Chari- 
ties Building, was addressed by its presi- 
dent, Gen. O. O. Howard, and Dr. Cuyler, 
and listened to a paper from Miss Julia 
Coleman on the methods of teaching tem- 
perance. Measures were taken to secure 
the enforcement of the law of New York 
and thirty-five or more other States, requir- 
ing the instruction of all pupils in public 
schools in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human.system. 

TicKane in Sing Sing. 

At last McKane is in Sing Sing, all at- 
tempts to get a ‘‘stay”’’ having failed. Gov- 
ernment by the boss system has received 
another hard blow, the law is upheld and 
honest citizens are glad. Prosecutions of 
smaller rascals on this side of the bridge 
have been unusually- successfu], and some 
are hoping, even believing, that one of 
these days even the great czar who controls 
the metropolis will catch a stunning. blow 
from an uprising people awaking to a con- 
sciousness of their power and a sense of 
their responsibility. Such things have been 
ere now. 

The Leavings of Slavery. 

The topic before the Congregational Club 
of New York and vicinity at its February 
meeting was The Industrial and Social 
Leavings of Slavery. Mr. George W. Cable 
and President Frost of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, did the speaking, and did it well. 

Mr. Cable represented the Southern whites 
as still largely holding the ideas they held 
before the war, though compelled to con- 
fess that those théories stand condemned 
before the world. They had looked upon 
slavery as a dark and dire necessity of their 
times and situation, and must justify that 
state of society or sweep away a chief ele- 
ment of their wealth, Having held that 
the destruction of slavery meant the de- 
struction of private society, and having 
given 300,000 of their sons to save their 
slaves, they now hold the negro’s subordi- 
nation as nearly as possible to the condition 
of slavery to be still essential to the pres- 
ervation of social order. 

As one result of this theory the negro is 
shut out of the white man’s church, Here 
the speaker handled without gloves the 
claim that the negro is shut out ‘‘ because 
he does not want to come in’’—a claim 
which he called ‘‘a most vicious, ghastly 
and gigantic mistake.’’ He held that if the 
negro did want this unnatura] and debasing 
separation it should not be granted him. 

The negro is also left out of the white 
man's schools. And this though by the 
Southern system of taxation he is doing 
vastly more for his own education than 
is any distinctively poor class in any ciy- 
ilized country on the globe. The Northern 
churches, by this new movement in the 
South, must demonstrate to the Southern 
people—the government cannot do it—that 
civil equality. such as is involved in eqnal, 
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undivided privileges in church and school, 
will not precipitate social confusion or mix- 
ture of the races. Citing Berea College in 
proof of this last assertion, he closed with 
these words: ‘‘ The negro is swarming upon 
us in millions and millions, and we shall 
have to meet him with milJions—of gold 
dollars.” 

President Frost captured the audience by 
his graphic telling of facts tinged with in- 
imitable drollery. Contrasting the two types 
of American civilization, that from Plym- 
outh Rock and that from James River, he 
showed the evil of getting too far away from 
the rock into the region of aristocracy—a 
state of society in which there is a privi- 
leged class, with all its deadly fruits. He 
had never seen anywhere more pride than 
that exhibited by a Southern white boy in 
dirt, rags and misery. He had achieved all 
he needed to in being born white. 

Among the causes of evil in the South 
President Frost named (a) the lack of safe- 
guards of the home. The negro under the 


old system could call no woman “wife,” 


nor had he even a family name. (b) The 
disintegrated political condition. When the 
poor man there has a vote about the only 
thing he can do with it is to se it. (c) The 
absence of a ‘‘ middle class.’”’ The aristocracy 
has no use for a middle class, and does not 
want to bridge the chasm from the hovel 
to the palace. (d) The dreadful caste sys- 
tem—as seen in the new Kentucky law pro- 
hibiting one with a drop of colored blood 
from riding in the same ‘railway carriage 
with white people, not because he is dirty, 
repulsive or disagreeable, but ‘‘to make 
the ‘nigger’ know his place.’”’ They have 
introduced him to civilization with the 
bowie knife and to Christianity with the 
rawhide. (e) The Southern idea of educa- 
tion, by which slavery cut its own throat. 
Thirty per cent. of the whites and sixty 
per cent. of the colored cannot read or 
write, but many are hungry for education. 
These leavings of slavery cannot be abol- 
ished by proclamation or act of Congress. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FRO WASHINGTON. 
A Great Religious Awakening. 

Next Wednesday evening what is gener- 
ally considered to have been the most re- 
markable series of Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings ever held in this country will come to 
an end. For a month past the immense 
Convention Hall has been crowded after- 
noon and evening, and on almost every 
evening there have been one or more over- 
flow meetings. The hall will hold about 
8,000 people, and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, have been turned away nightly. 
The evening crowds would begin to gather 
as early as five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and it has often happened that in less than 
fifteen minutes after the doors were opened 
the hall was completely filled, excepting, of 
course, the space reserved for the choir, the 
press and the clergy and their families, In 
addition, several inquiry meetings have 
been held and were well attended. The 
popular interest. has been fully sustained 
throughout, and in fact it steadily increased 
from first to last. With very few excep- 
tions all the Protestant churches and cler- 
egymen of the city have co-operated heartily, 
and the religious interests of the commu- 
nity, it is needless to add, have received a 
vast benefit from the work. The great 
choir of 1,500 voices, under the direction of 
Mr. Percy S. Foster, attained remarkable 
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excellence in execution and produced musi- 
eal effects that were in many instances posi- 
tively thrilling. Washington is an eminently 
religious city and it is also a great city for 
music, and the combination effected in this 
Moody and Sankey chorus was emphatically 
a strong one. 

After the Gamblers. 

The citizens are congratulating them- 
selves in advance on the prospect of addi- 
tional and effectual legislation in Virginia 
against the poolsellers and other gamblers 
who infest Jackson City just across the 
Potomac. This nest of thieves was broken 
up last year by the Mushbach law of the 
Virginia Legislature, but the courts found 
a defect in it and the gamblers prepared 
again for business. Mr. Mushbach, nothing 
daunted, has remodeled his bill on more 
careful lines, and it is almost certain that 
the desired object will be attained this time. 
The evil is hard to eradicate, however. 
The New Jersey racing men, who almost 
succeeded in establishing ‘‘ winter racing ”’ 
here last December, have actually managed 
to foist a bill upon a committee of Congress 
for overthrowing the anti-poolselling laws 
of the District during the spring, summer 
and autumn months, but it is hoped that a 
timely ventilation of the scheme will result 
in bringing it to grief. 

Terrell a Puzzle. 

Minister Terrell’s denial of the cabled re- 
port that he had threatened The Porte with 
an attack by our war ships in retaliation for 
the treatment of Armenians who had ob- 
tained American citizenship, and his ex- 
pression of regret to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the publication of the unfounded 
rumor, have ereated much astonishment 
here, and so many contradictory and. con- 
fusing statements have been received from 
that quarter that Washingtonians generally 
have begun to despair of ever finding out 
the whole truth in the matter. Especially 
since the exposure by the Congregationalist 
of the secrets of the Armenian revolution- 
ists, which has attracted general attention, 
the opinion has gained ground that it might 
be just as well to avoid precipitancy in 
mixing the United States up in Turco- 
Armenian affairs. 

The Bland Bill. 

On Thursday last, after a stubborn strug- 
gle of three weeks’ duration to obtain a 
quorum, Mr. Bland finally succeeded in 
getting his seigniorage bill through the 
House by the respectable majority of thirty- 
nine. Nineteen Republicans, all Westerners, 
and the entire Populist representation voted 
for the bill, and no fewer than forty-nine 
Democrats voted against it. While the 
measure is regarded as a mischievous one 
in its tendency, the best and most con- 
servative financial authorities here do not 
appear to consider it in the light’ of an 
actual calamity, as it is denominated in 
some quarters. They point out the fact 
that the substitute, which was introduced 
by Mr. Bland on the day of the vote and 
was the’ measure actually passed, does not 
prescribe the injection of silver certificates 
into the currency in advance of the coinage 
of the seigniorage, which the original bill 
did, but leaves such anticipatory issue of 
certificates to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and also that the $55,000,- 
000 constituting the seigniorage will be kept 
at par with gold. The second section of 
the billis considéred the worst part of it, or 
it would be very bad indeed if it were not 
for the fact that in the opinion of the best 
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financial judges here it will prove impracti- 
cable of execution, as involving an absurdity. 

For it directs the silver bullion in the 
treasury to be coined and the corresponding 
treasury notes to be canceled and destroyed 
on presentation, and furthermore that silver 
certificates shall be issued on such coin ‘‘in 
the manner now provided by law.’’ But the 
existing law regarding the issue of silver 
certificates applies only to the silver dollars 
in circulation and has nothing to do with 
the bullion in the treasury, which is mort- 
gaged, so to speak, by the holders of the 
treasury notes, and which certainly cannot 
be issued in the form of certificates ‘‘in the 
manner now provided by law,’’ though it 
might be in some other manner, if Mr. Bland 
had had the forethought to define it. The 
point is a rather delicate one and can hardly 
be appreciated by the lay mind; but, how- 
ever this may be, there is another reason for 
not borrowing trouble about the seigniorage 
bill, and that is that it is quite doubtful if 
it ever goes through the Senate, in spite of 
the free silver proclivities of that body, so 
potent are the senatorial expedients for 
delay, and, besides, it is considered alto- 
gether probable that the President would 
veto it. ’ 

It is not so much this particular bill as 
the prospect of new attempts at free silver 
coinage that worries sound money men in 
political circles. The vote on the Bland 
bill was largely insincere. Many Demo- 
erats voted for it simply to recoup them- 


selves for their votes against the Sherman 


law last autumn. Many Republicans op- 
posed it simply to bother. the Democrats. 
Behind all this is.a determination of the 


‘free silver men of both parties to make an- 


other effort to get ‘‘something substantial,” 
which this seigniorage bill certainly does 
not supply. It is hardly possible that any 
such effort can succeed, but the mere re- 
newal of the silver agitation would be very 
repugnant to the better element in Congress, 
as tending to injure the business interests of 
the country in their present weak condition. 


Legislation Progressing Slowly. 

The mortifying and exasperating specta- 
cle of the House in session for three weeks 
without a quorum has again started upa 
reform movement, and a Democratic caucus 
has been called to see about a revision of 
the rules. It is probable, however, that 
nothing will result from it, as the House is 
through with the matters most in dispute 
and has now settled down to the treadmill 
of the appropriation bills, wherein no occa- 
sion will be found for trying to break a 
quorum. 

The Senate Democrats are having a terri- 
ble time with the tariff bill. There are 
eight or ten recalcitrants, or ‘‘ conserva- 
tives,’’ as they call themselves, which, being 
interpreted, means that Messrs. Brice, Gor- 
man, Hill, White, Caffery, Pugh and others 
threaten to defeat the bill unless the inter- 
ests of their constituents are protected. 
They probably would not dare to execute 
their threats, but it looks now as if they 
would carry their point and secure a small 
duty on sugar, wool, iron and lead ore, coal 
and some other articles. The income tax 
feature will probably be retained, neverthe- 
less. The bill may, perhaps, be reported 
next week, and then there will be a long 
and strong fight, the issue of which no man 
can foresee. 

The Senate shows no disposition to exer- 
cise haste in regard to the Hawaiian resolu- 
tions, and the public has apparently almost 
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forgotten the subject. Among other mat- 
ters which have provoked more or less dis- 
cussion during the week have been the tre- 
mendous Republican majority obtained by 
ex-Speaker Grow in Pennsylvania, the revolt 
of Congressman Dunphy of New York City 
from Tammany and the conviction and im- 
prisonment of Boss McKane and sundry 
lesser Tammany lights, all of which events 
are evidently taken quite seriously by the 
politicians. 

March.3. Cc. 8. E. 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Courage at Rockford. 

A letter from Dr. Barrows makes it clear 
that, although their ‘“‘holy and beautiful 
house is burned up with fire and all their 
pleasant things are laid waste,’’ the people 
are full of courage and will take measures 
to rebuild at once. Fortunately, they were 
able to meet for worship the Sunday after 
the fire in their former sanctuary, now 
known as Central Hall, where both music 
and sermon were determined by the sad ex- 
perience of the week. Expressions of sym- 
pathy have been sent from all over the State 
and from beyond its limits, accompanied, in 
some instances, with gifts of money. A 
notable expression of fraternal relations 
was made in a message from Father Mc- 
Mahon of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Rock- 
ford, and by his assistant, Father Solon, 
who sent, the one a check for fifty, the other 
a check for twenty-five dollars, to aid in 
rebuilding. It is hard to see why, in these 
times of depression and of special hardship 
for all our benevolent societies, a church 
whose members have always been so ready 
to respond to the calls of the whole world 
for aid should be crippled, even tempo- 
rarily, in the power to give by a burden 
like that just now laid upon them. 


Discussion Between the Church and Labor. 

Last Sunday afternoon at Bricklayers’ 
Hall Rev. Mr. Birch, a Methodist minister, 
pastor of one of our city churches, and Mr. 
Pomeroy, a labor agitator, took part in a 
discussion in which it was evident to all 
who were present that the church had the 
best of the argument. Mr. Birch made his 
points with telling effect. He admitted 
that in many respects recent criticism of 
the churches had been just, but still claimed « 
that the church desired most earnestly that 
everybody should get on well in his work 
whether he belonged to a labor union or 
remained outside of it, that the doors of 
the churches are open to all who choose to 
enter them, even if they pay nothing what- 
ever for their seats. To his question whether 
the labor unions could say as much there 
was no satisfactory answer; nor did the 
labor leader notice the statement made by 
Mr. Birch that the average salary of a min- 
ister in the United States is $500, nor reply - 
to the question whether walking delegates 
are ready to work for that. Mr. Pomeroy 
was very sarcastic, and by the skillful use 
of language and by parrying the main points 
succeeded in making a good impression on 
his audience. But the thinking men were 
not all carried away by his eloquence. It 
is said that in future these labor unionists 
will have straight out and out preaching, 
that they are in earnest in their desire to 
hear men who will give them the real 
teachings of the gospel. Next Sunday Prof. 
Graham Taylor will be their preacher. 

The University of Chicago. 7 

The Standard and some of its correspond- 

ents are trying to make it plain to every- 
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body that the new university is a Baptist in- 
stitution and nothing else. Certainly these 
claims can easily be established. Mr. Rocka- 
feller’s gifts are on the condition that the 
institution remain forever under Baptist 
control. With the provision that the presi- 
dent and a majority of the trustees be Bap- 
tists, there would seem to be no danger of 
its drifting away from Baptist principles. 
But it has been understood here that this 
denominational character is not to be made 
' prominent, that men of other denomina- 
tions may feel that in giving their money to 
this institution, as under the persuasion of 
its enthusiastic and gifted president they 
have done to an astonishing degree, they 
are giving it where it will be used in a way 
agreeable to Christian men of every faith. 
If the claim is now put forth that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is a Baptist institution, 
and Baptists generally endeavor to create 
capital out of it for their denominational 
views, there ought to be no further appeals 
to men who do not believe as they do for 
aid. A Christian institution under Baptist 
control is one thing, but quite another if it 
is to be employed as an agency for propa- 
gating Baptist principles. In the latter case 
it should be sustained by Baptist funds alone. 
Dr. R. W. Patterson. 

«This venerable minister, who has been 
identified with Chicago more than fifty 
years, and who more than any other man 
has determined the character and the pol- 
icy of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Northwest, fell asleep Feb. 28. He had 
reached the ripe age of fourscore, yet his 
mental faculties were not in the least weak- 
ened, nor till the beginning of the month 
had he given up his ordinary work. His 
last hours were, as he was accustomed to 
say they would be, full of peace with God 
and men, His serene faith showed its 
beauty and strength in every word and act 
of his life. A truly great man—great in his 
intellectual gifts, in his acquirements, in 
his ability to work, in his power over men, 
in the admirable balance of his judicial fac- 
ulties—he was greater still as a minister, a 
pastor and a Christian believer. For more 
than a generation pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, laying down its bur- 
dens only when they became too heavy for 
one of his years; a leader in the councils 
of the church till the very last; a pro- 
nounced abolitionist when it cost some- 
thing to defend the slave; a conservative 
in his own theological views, yet a defender 
of the largest liberty for others consistent 
with loyalty to Christ; a friend of educa- 
tion and of every reform which has for its 
object the good of man—by common con- 
sent he has for years been regarded as our 
best representative of the Protestant minis- 
try in Chicago. 

W. F. Poole, Librarian. : 

It is with the profoundest grief that we 
pen the words, William Frederic Poole is no 
more. He passed quietly away, after an ill- 
ness of about two weeks, March 1, at his 
home in Evanston. He was easily among 
the most famous of American librarians. 
In the service he rendered the common peo- 
- ple, as well as scholars, in the Athenzum at 
Boston, the Public Library in Cincinnati, 
the Public and Newberry Libraries in Chi- 
eago, he has brought the common people, 
as well as scholars, greatly into his debt. 
Best known abroad by his matchless Period- 
ical Tndex, he has acquired great reputation 
at home for his knowledge of books, as an 
historical critic of the first order and as a 
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writer of the rarest insight on early Puritan 
history. In the strength of his principles, 
in the grandeur of his character, the sim- 
plicity of his Christian faith and in his devo- 
tion to duty, he was a Puritan himself. True 
to his friends, charming in his conversation, 
eager as a student, passionately fond of 
books, absolutely reveling in the treasures 
of the Newberry, which he had been chiefly 
instrumental in gathering from every quar- 
ter of the world, it is hard for those who 
loved him and honored him to realize that 
we shall see his face no more, He was sev- 
enty-two years of age. Funeral services 
were held in the Congregational church, 
Evanston, of which he was a member, and 
were conducted by Prof. F. W. Fisk of the 
seminary, his classmate at Yale, where he 
graduated in 1849. The remains are to be 
carried to Salem, Mass., his birthplace, for 
burial. 


Provision for Female Offenders. 

All persons interested in prison reform 
and in the prevention of crime will be glad 
to know that hereafter in Illinois youthful 


female offenders are not to be sent to the’ 


Bridewells or confined in the same building 
with older criminals or criminals of the op- 
posite sex. The State home provided for 
offenders of the class named is at Geneva, a 
pleasant town on the Fox River, a little less 
than forty miles from Chicago. It will in 
every respect be a model structure and sur- 
rounded with large grounds. Tillit is ready 
for occupation a temporary home for these 
offending girls, whom it is hoped can be 
saved for society, will be found in this city. 
They will be taught needlework, all branches 
of domestic economy and at Geneva will be 
instructed in horticulture. 


Chicago, March 3. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Relief Measures, 

About 500 men have been kept in public 
employment in St. Paul by means of private 
subscriptions collected by the central relief 
committee. These funds pass through the 
city treasury and are applied on the pay 
rolls of the street department. The Peo- 
ple’s Church have organized a salvage bu- 
reau, which gathers up secondhand gar- 
ments from citizens and repairs them and 
then distributes them among the needy, 
who, if they are able, pay the cost of repair- 
ing. Rev. David Morgan of the Seaman’s 
Bethel has also established the Friendly Inn, 
where men are given work and are paid in 
food or clothing by the relief committee. 
This is an excellent test of worthy charity 
cases. Under the leadership of Sécretary 
H. H. Hart, the Associated Charities are 
being reorganized for more efficient work. 

In Minneapolis the motto of the Asso- 
ciated Charities is ‘‘Help to self-help.” 
During the last three months this society 
has cared for 700 new cases and about the 
same number of recurrent applicants. They 
have more than 100 women who as “ friendly 
visitors’? canvass all parts of the city, solic- 
iting information and giving relief. Mayor 
Eustis is also at the head of a relief work 
reaching many needy families in all parts 
of the city. In addition there are various 
ward relief societies caring for the destitute 
in their own locality. .All these organiza- 
tions are supported by voluntary gifts from 
the people. Between two and three thou- 
sand families receive more or less help, but 
a careful estimate places the number of des- 
titute families at about 1,000, © 
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Fellowship Meetings. 

The Minneapolis Congregational churches 
began a series of fellowship meetings in 
January, taking the life of our Lord as the 
basis of study. They are held in the differ- 
ent churches, with a large attendance and a 
constantly deepening social and spiritual 
interest. We are to have one mass meeting 
in Plymouth Church on Passion Week, so 
that our Congregational forces may look 
each the other in the face and then go back 
to their churches with new zeal for the 
Master’s work. The St. Paul churches are 
also to begin a series of similar meetings 
this week, taking the Church of Christ as 
their general topic. 

New Movements. 

The St. Paul Congregational Union, which 
has been so efficient in establishing and 
making strong new work in the various 
districts of the city, is about to enlarge its 
plans so as to include women in the mem- 
bership, or to have the Woman’s Union be- 
come auxiliary. In either case the admin- 
istration is to be with an executive commit- 
tee, who are to haye the arranging for 
monthly or quarterly meetings with the dif- 
ferent churches. The outlook for the union 
is most cheering. Companies of the Boys’ 
Brigade are being formed in our cities in 
good numbers, especially among our branch 
Sunday schools, where we are putting on 
foot institutional and social settlement work. 
President Gates’s Address. 

President Gates of Iowa College spoke 
before the Minnesota Congregational Club 
at the February meeting on The Church 
and the World. The mission of the church, 
he said, is to plant a life in the world, and 
so to be a means to the end of getting God's 
will done on earth. The church is the way 
hence, not an institution but a manner of 
life which is to transform the world. The 
church of the twentieth century is to find 
the springs of her action in the simplicity 
and enthusiasm of the first three centuries. 
In answer to the question, What shall we 
do? he said: Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ seven days in the week as the Sav- 
iour of the world. Our church must not 
only be a conservator but an engenderer; 
religion must command the being and pas- 
sion of the whole man. The great call of 
the church today is to leadership in public 
morality. The fundamental difficulty is for 
the church to see herself from an outside 
point of view, and the world, while not 
always a fair critic, is helping us to this 
view. 

At this meeting of the club fitting reso- 
lutions: were adopted for Rev. M. W. Mont- 
gomery, for nine years a welcome pres- 
ence among us. While superintendent of 
home missions here he first discovered the 
wonderful affinity between our Swedish mis- 
sion friends and Congregationalism, which 
opened to him a wide field for which he had 
rare gifts in his four-square manhood, 
executive ability and great-heartedness. 
Personals. 

Rev. J. H. Chandler, former staff corre- 
spondent for the Twin Cities, has accepted 
a call to Rhinelander, Wisconsin. We are 
glad that he is still to be our neighbor. 
Rey. Lewis H. Kellar finds his pastorate 
with the Lyndale Church opening favorably. 
Dr. Baker’s successor at Park Avenue 
Church, Rev. G. D. Black, comes from the 
Christian Church in Ohio, the first fruits 
of that denomination. Why not receive the 
denomination as a whole into Congrega- 
tional Christian fellowship? J. A, ®. 
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The Attitude of Men Toward the Churches. 


How Can They Be Brought Into Closer Relations? 


WANTED—FOUR MEN! 


BY REV. GEORGE ‘R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


A friend of mine recently went to a 
church whose average congregation is over 
700. He was immediately struck with the 
fact that over six in seven were women and 
children. The city was not peculiar. It 
was full of men. He called a conference of 
young men, reminded them that there is a 
standing commission to men to catch men, 
and with them commenced an intelligent, 
concerted, persistent effort to catch men and 
to change the proportions of the congrega- 
tion and the church roll. He was success- 
ful. Such efforts always succeed. 

There is no natural law governing the 
proportions of men and women in our 
churches, requiring that two-thirds be 
women and one-third men. There are 
churches which have in them as many men 
as women. There are other churches which 
reverse the usual ratio, two-thirds of whose 
members are men. The church in Caper- 
naum was started in such a manner as to 
make it certain, should the method be car- 
ried out, of a large male membership. 

In connection with it we have the in- 
structive story of the four men. It is given 
by three of the evangelists—most vividly 
in Mark’s narrative, most fully in Luke’s. 
This story is worth the careful study of all 
those who would inaugurate a movement to 
reach men. 

There was a religious movement in Caper- 
naum with daily preaching services in a 
private house. Jesus of Nazareth preached 
the word to audiences which presently 
crowded the limited accommodations, pro- 
ducing a religious awakening which at- 
tracted wide attention and drew to Caper- 
naum, among other observers, a deputation 
of religious functionaries from Jerusalem, 
over a hundred miles away. Four men co- 
operated with Jesus in this effort. From 
the story as told in Luke [chap. 5] I assume 
that they were the first four apostles—Peter 
and Andrew and James and John—recently 
called as associates with Jesus to catch 
men, They entered into the plans of Jesus 
with enthusiasm. ‘Peter (was it not in all 
probability Peter?) opened his house for the 
meetings, as Matthew a little later opened 
his. The four men understood how to ad- 
vertise their enterprise, as a special re- 
ligious effort designed for the citizens of 
Capernaum and the general region of which 
it was the business center. 

‘‘Tt was noised’’ that Jesus was conduct- 
ing a series of meetings in Peter’s house. 
This noising of the efforts of the churches 
is essential in efforts to catch men. A 
huckster was calling potatoes. He was 
told by an irritated householder to be more 
quiet. ‘‘ Everybody in the neighborhood 
will hear you,” the man said. His answer 
was reasonable: ‘‘ I’m hollerin’ so that every- 
body in the neighborhood will hear me. 
Potatoes!’’? We try to advertise religion 
mildly, for fear everybody in the neighbor- 
hood will hear us. The four men had a 
different idea, and Capernaum was full of 


the noise that Jesus was at Peter’s house, 


preaching repentance and the forgiveness 
of sins. They personally invited men to 
the meetings. How do I know? Ido not 
care to discuss the point. I know the men. 


These four men had an acquaintance who 
was paralyzed and bedridden. He was a 
doomed man. He had a limited time to 
live. How could they get him under the 
preaching of Jesus that, before he died, he 
might have his sins forgiven. They talked 
the case over. Their friend was not inter- 
ested. He had no faith that any man could 
forgive his sins. The four men thought 
differently. They had faith in Jesus that 
Tie could forgive any man’s sins. They 
made a plan to get their friend to a meet- 
ing and under the wonderful preaching of 
forgiveness. They submitted their plan to 
the poor man. He raised difficulties and 
declared their plan impracticable. Then 
Peter said: ‘‘Now, Andrew! We are four 
to one. Take hold.”’ 

And the four determined men lifted the 
bed by the four corners, and carried the 
poor, palsied man, bodily, to the service. 
When they reached the place the house was 
already packed. The doorway was blocked, 
The crowd filled the street. What should 
they do? They were prepared for this 
emergency. They went about the house 
and carried him carefully and swiftly up to 
the roof. Peter commenced unroofing the 
porch. 

It was soon done. The Saviour looked 
up and saw four dark, earnest faces at the 
opening just overhead, and preparations be- 
ing made to let down a fifth man on a bed — 
bed and all—into the room. Their faith 
had inspired a timid, feeble, dawning faith 
in the sick man. He had a first glimmering 
ray of hope that his sins might be forgiven. 
The four men were absolutely sure of it. 
It could be seen in the way they handled the 
straps. Their confidence inspired Jesus 
also. In that unbelieving city, with those 
skeptical Jerusalem doctors watching with 
such suspicious hostility every move and 
word of His, up there on the roof were four 
men who believed-in Him and in the for- 
giveness of sins. When Jesus saw their 
faith He said to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’’ The man was saved. 
Presently he was healed also. These four 
men had caught him without his consent 
as they caught fish. They will be honored 
for this to all eternity. The joys of heaven 
are for all the saved, but the honors of 
heaven are for those who save others. 

Wanted, in all our churches, four men 
to catch men! We have the gospel, we have 
the house, we have the unforgiven men, 
needing, above all other need, to be saved. 
We want four men to noise that Jesus is in 
the house; four men who believe that the 
redemption of the soul is precious and that 
it ceases forever; four men who will bring 
men, if necessary four to one, compelling 
them to come in, No city can offer more dif- 
ficulties to the gospel than did Capernaum. 
But Jesus, with a house open to Him, not 
necessarily fine, but, fine or plain, a houselike 
Peter’s, whose conviction was that all the 
value of his house was to have it used by 
Jesus in His saving work, to be unroofed, if 


necessary, to be torn down if necessary, and’ 


with four men dedicated and banded to 
noise His presence So that everybody in the 
region shall hear, and to co-operate with 
Him with intense, enthusiastic faith in His 
power on earth to forgive sins, will’ have no 
lack of men. Wanted, these four apostolic 


expression to their religious life. 


men, in every church, to change the propor- 
tions of our congregations and of our church 
rolls. Itis perfectly feasible with only four 
good men. 


THE BERWICK BAND. 


BY REV. H. W. POPE, GREAT FALLS, N. H. 


A weak point in many churches is the 
lack of fraternal spirit among the male 
members. It is commonly admitted that 
the bond of brotherhood and loyalty to each 
other is far stronger in the lodges and in the 
Grand Army than in the churches. If a 
Christian is in trouble or in need of sympa- 
thy, money or watchers, he is far more 
likely to look to his lodge for aid than to 
his church. 

Why is the sense of obligation stronger in 
the one case than in the other? Partly be- 
cause the lodge appeals to a lower plane in 
man’s nature than the church. The bond 
of good fellowship and good suppers is 
stronger with most men than the bond of 
‘righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ Then, again, in the lodge and 
Grand Army the members meet often to ° 
talk over their common interests and to plan 
for the welfare of the organization, whereas 
men, as a rule, do not attend prayer meet- 
ings, or come together in any place to give 
They are 
so absorbed in business and they are con- 
nected with so many organizations that they 
haven’t time for the church, or they think 
they haven’t. But expression is the law of 
spiritual growth. Suppression is sure death. 
A bird in a darkened cage loses its song, 
Fishes in a dark cave lose their sight, and 
the soul that is silent as to its relation to 
God loses both voice and sight. ‘ 

One of the greatest problems, then, before 
the church is how to bring the men into 
spiritual touch with each other, so that each 
pastor may have around him what Saul had 
when he was anointed king—‘'A band of 
men whose hearts God had touched.’ The 
following narrative is offered as a partial 
solution of the problem. In the fall of 1892 
a fraternal lodge was organized in the town 
of Berwick, Me. Thirty men were initiated, 
at a cost of $15 each besides the annual lodge 
dues. This aroused another lodge in the 
same town to make special efforts to re- 
cruit their ranks, and in a short time they 
brought in fifteen fine young men, though 
the cost of initiation was $30 each and the 
times were very dull. 

In the town was a godly man named 
Ramson Crook, a barber by trade and of 
limited education. He could not but con- 
trast the success of the lodges in reach- 
ing men with the pitiful failure of the 
churcb. He noted also the method em- 
ployed—persistent personal effort by a few 
determined men. One day, while on his 
knees, the thought flashed into his mind, 
‘‘ What the world is doing can be done by 
the church if she will use the same means.”’ 
It came to him like an inspiration. Then 
and there the idea of a band, of godly men 
pledged to work and pray for men was 
spread out before him and he arose deter- 
mined to put it into execution. He looked 
about fora companion. He was not drawn 
at first to his pastor, but to another member 
of the church, a butcher by trade. They 
talked and prayed over the matter and soon 
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called in one or two others. They began 
praying for their pastor, and by and ‘by 
he joined the number. Finally, they an- 
nounced their purpose publicly and invited 


all who would to join them. For lack of a’ 


better name they called themselves ‘‘ The 
Praying Band.’’ Soon they learned that a 
godly woman had been praying for a year 
that such a company might be organized, 
‘though she had not mentioned it to any 
one. She had even designated it in her 
‘prayers as ‘‘The Praying Band.’’ Her son 
was among the first converts and her hus- 
band and another son followed, 

They began to work for the lowest, but 
God afterwards gave them some of the 
wealthiest and most intelligent men in 
town. The first man they selected to pray 
for was the most hopeless drunkard in the 
vicinity. They called at his house, be- 
friended his wife and children and invited 
him to come to their meetings. Finally he 
came one night in a half-drunken condition, 
but before the service was over he asked 
them to pray for him and then and there 
gaye his heart to God. This was their first 
convert, but they soon began to have others 
and for the past ten months not a single 
week has passed without conversions, and 
the interest is still unabated. 

Soon after their organization the band 
went out to Blackberry Hill, a churchless 
community three milesaway. The meeting 
was held on Sunday afternoon in a black- 
smith’s shop. At the first meeting there 
were one or two conversions. The congre- 
gation bas increased until now they number 
250 or 300. A- gospel wagon soon became a 
necessity, and one-was built at a cost of 
$250. The band also raised $150 for foreign 
missions. A call soon came from Pine Hill, 
a mile and a half away, and a meeting was 
held there on Monday evenings. Then they 
were invited to Beaver Dam, four miles 
away. Then to Matthew’s Mills, where the 
service was held ina saw-mill. Then came 
an invitation from a pastor in South Ber- 
wick to visit his church on a Sunday even- 
ing. The first night there were three con- 
versions, though there had been none for a 
year previous. As a result of. meetings 
there another band was organized, which 
has had excellent success. Three other 
bands have also been organized in neighbor- 
ing churches. Repeated calls having come 
from Emery’s Bridge, ten miles away, a 
few men were sent down one Saturday 
night for a meeting, and one ‘brother was 
left over to hold services on Sunday, This 
has been continued about four months, the 
same brother having remained once or twice 
through the whole week, the band paying 
him the wages he would earnif at work. 
About twenty conversions have occurred, 
and a good sized congregation has been 
gathered in a church which was practically 
abandoned. 

The policy of the band is not to draw 

_ from the churches, but to strengthen those 
that are weak. Each convert is urged to 
join at once the church of his choice, and 

_to attend its services regularly. The Ber- 
wick pastor is an untiring worker, and to 
his zeal and fidelity is due much of the suc- 
cess of the band. At the same time, it is 
‘distinctively a work begun and carried on by 
laymen, the leader and most of the members 
being laboring men of very limited education. 
They know their Bibles, however, and they 
are good men and full of the Holy Ghost. 
Many of them have had an. experience 


which gives them the utmost faith in the: 
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power of the gospel], and no one can present 
difficulties which they have not seen swept 
away in a moment. Drunkards of twenty 
and thirty years’ standing have been con- 
verted and delivered from the bondage of 
appetite from that time forth. 

All theories about these matters are put 
to silence by the stubborn facts, which no 
onecandeny. There is no excitementin the 
meetings, but the hearty singing, fervent 
prayers and ringing testimonies somehow 
compel people to realize that God is there, 
and that He is speaking to them. It is not 
called a revival, but, whatever it is, it has 
continued now for over a year with unabated 
interest, even in the hottest weeks of sum- 
mer, 

The majority of the converts are men. 
When the number reached two hundred 
over one hundred and fifty of them were 
men, some of them seventy and eighty years 
of age. Here, then, is an illustration of 
what a few godly, men can do if they are 
filled with a burning passion for saving 
souls. Here is a ‘‘band of men whose 
hearts God has touched.’’ They have paid 
the price of spiritual power and they have 
not forgotten to claim their reward. Neither 
have they been so elated’ by success as to 
put themselves in front of the cross, but 
their aim is ever to present Jesus as the 
all sufficient Saviour. Is not here a sugges- 
tion for pastors and Christian workers of 
every name? Are there not undeveloped 
resources in every church which ought to 
be brought out and utilized? And if one 
can chase a thousand and two put ten 
thousand to flight, what can ten, twenty or 
fifty men do banded together to work and 
pray as the Spirit may lead? 


ee 


THE PARSON'S DETECTIVE TOUR. 


BY REV. FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT. 


Some years ago, when pastor of the church 
in Squantuck, at the beginning of my min- 
istry, I came, most reluctantly to recognize 
the fact that while certain families were 
always represented in public worship by 
the women and children the man of the 
house, otherwise known as the husband and 
father, was often conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Had I not been inexperienced I 
should have known that this state of affairs 


existed in the vast majority of Christian . 


churches of every denomination. As it 
was, the fact occasioned considerable uneas- 
iness, and in order that I might determine 
exactly the reasons for non-attendance I 
hit upon the following plan of unearthing 
parish secrets. 

One bright morning in early July, when 
the signs were all favorable for the largest 
possible congregation, a theological student 
was imported from a neighboring seminary 
and to him was delegated the conduct of 
the service on that particular forenoon. 
The people might suspect that their pastor 
was sick or away candidating, but I cared 
nothing for suspicions. My chief solicitude 
was to remain undiscovered. Peeping vig- 
ilantly through the half-closed blinds of 
the front windows of the parsonage, I 
watched the audience pass through the 
doorway of the sanctuary, carefully mem- 
orizing a number of representative families 
whose lord and master was probably de- 


tained at home on his ‘‘ sofa of wellness.’’ 


Then, as the organ peal resounded, I seized 
my hat, made a dash for the rear door of 
the house, crossed the bridge joining two 
portions of the town and in five minutes 
rang the bell of the comfortable house oc- 
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cupied by the fat, prosperous, easy-going 
Mr. Fleshly. 

In response to the jingling summons the 
goodman himself opened the door, all un- 
shaven, coatless, collarless. Wife and chil- 


-dren had been packed off to church, and he 


had settled himself for an hour of solid 
enjoyment in doing absolutely nothing or 
reading the Sunday newspapers. You may 
imagine his astonishment on beholding the 
apparition of his pastor at a time so utterly 
preposterous. In a moment, however, he 
recovered sufficiently to invite me to the 
reception-room, where I found the floor 
littered with New York Sunday papers, 
while a suspicion of thin, blue smoke 
curled upward toward the ceiling. 

After a word or two of ordinary conversa- 
tion I began at once on the topic of the 
call, saying, in substance: ‘‘Mr. Fleshly, I 
quite uoderstand your surprise at this most 
unexpected, not to say intrusive, visit, 
which you will perhaps forgive when I 
state my purpose frankly. I come Sunday 
morning for two reasons—because you are 
entirely alone and you are free from busi- 
ness cares and responsibilities. Now I know 
you to be a generous man, a good citizen 
and in business strictly honorable. And for 
these reasons I am all the more pained to 
think that your influence and standing in 
the community should be impaired by your 
failure to honor the house of God, And 
will you pardon me for saying that you are 
always about to turn over a new leaf in 
this respect. I suppose there are at least 
half a dozen times in the year when you 
have said—jocularly, it is true, ‘Parson, 
look for me next Sunday in church.’ But 
I still look in vain. 

The face of Mr. Fleshly had grown very 
serious and his eager attention contrasted 
strangely with his somewhat disheveled ap- 
pearance. When I had finished he turned 
to me and, with unexpected earnestness, 
replied as follows: ‘‘Sir, I appreciate the 
motive that brings you here, and since you 
are absolutely frank with me I will be 
equally so with you. I do not attend church 
simply because I am almost wholly indiffer- 
ent to religion. It may surprise you to 
know that I am still a member of a Congre- 
gational church. Once I found profit in 
the experiences and activities of church life. 
But through influences I cannot now de- 
seribe my zeal gradually diminished, other 
interests became paramount, until you find 
me, as today, more content to read my 
Sunday paper than to meet with Christian 
people for worship. 

Here Mr. Fleshly paused and I discoy- 
ered, with intense mortification, my own 
error. The man whom I thought easy- 
going, comfortable and placid had con- 
cealed in his life that tragedy of tragedies— 
the slow suicide of religious thought and 
feeling! His complete indifference was only 
the languor of a faith that had been stabbed 
—I know not how—until the lifeblood of 
religion ebbed away. 

Still in search of recalcitrant members of 
my flock I walked a few rods down the 
street until I came to the modest house of a 
young mechanic, whose wife and two chil- 
dren were diligent in church attendance 
although he was a rare visitor. As I drew 
near I discovered the young man swinging 
lazily in a hammock, suspended between 
the corner of the house and the adjacent 
apple tree, holding before his face the in- 
evitable Sunday paper. Suddenly looking 
up he perceived the unlooked for guest 
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already upon the lawn, and descending from 
his retreat Mr. Jackplane gave me the most 
awkward greeting imaginable, with a ludi- 
crously bewildered expression upon his face. 

I began the conversation as pointedly as 
in the case of Mr. Fleshly, and then, with 
all possible courtesy, inquired whether he 
objected to giving me his reasons for re- 
maining away from church. For a moment 
Mr. Jackplane seemed confused, but finally 
blurted out, in a semi-defiant, semi-apolo- 
getic way, ‘‘ Your church people are mostly 
hypocrites.” 

‘‘Very well,’’? I replied, ‘‘any other rea- 
son?”’ 

Gaining confidence by this apparent ac- 
quiescence, he added, ‘‘Yes, sir. The 
churches are run by aristocrats and money 
grabbers. They don’t want us common 
folks to worship with them.” 

“And how do you know that,’’ said I. 
‘¢ Are not your own wife and children cor- 
dially received in our church?” 

“O, yes; but that’s because I scrimp to 
dress them up for Sunday. If they had to 
wear calico, some of your toplofty women 
managers would give them the cold shoulder 
quickly enough. I have read in the paper 
that a $6,000,000 Protestant cathedral is to 
be built in up-town New York, where your 
silk and broadcloth devotees can show off 
their fine colors. Why don’t the rich Chris- 
tians, if they believe the gospel, carry it 
into. those quarters of the city where it is 
most needed?’’ And here, with a chuckle 
of satisfaction, Mr. Jackplane paused an 
instant, which gave me a chance to inquire, 
with the utmost friendliness of tone: ‘‘ But, 
my friend, surely you have reasons for not 
attending church?’” 

‘‘ Why, I have just given them.”’ 

‘¢Pardon me, but those were excuses, not 
reasons. Your fatal mistake in reasoning is 
a common blunder. It is the Church of 
Christ which démands your allegiance and 
not tht errors and faults that creep in upon 
her life and doctrine. Christ’s Christianity 
is pure, sweet, uplifting, ennobling. Those 
who live it constitute the real body of be- 
lievers and they alone preserve the glory of 
the church. The pseudo-Christianity, that 
masquerades in fashion-plates, scorns the 
common herd, and buys up the preacher to 
utter smooth words that irritate no man’s 
conscience, is no part of the church of the 
living God, except in the matter of exter- 
nals. JI admit the existence of hypocrites. 
Where are they not? I grant you that the 
spiritual life of the church is jeopardized 
by the corruption of herriches. I sadly ac- 
knowledge the alienation of the toiling mil- 
lions of wage-earners. But no man, in any 
case, is justified in forsaking the house of 
God because the tables of the money chan- 
gers are not all overthrown.’ Upon this I 
quickly rose, extended my hand, which Mr. 
Jackplane seized with considerable hearti- 
ness, and walking rapidly to another street 
I rang the bell at the house of Mr. Breezy. 

It was the peculiar characteristic of this 
gentleman always to be out when I called. 
Either he disliked ministers in general or 
disliked me in the abstract. I could never 
quite determine. But now I had him at 
my mercy. A fall from a bicycle had stiff- 
ened the cords of his leg so that any kind 
ef locomotion was impossible. Mr. Breezy 
was a sharp-featured, stout, athletic man of 
forty-five, rather inconspicuous in the com- 
munity except #6r occasional gushing con- 
tributions to the verse columns of the 
Squantuck Speaker. His wife, however, 
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was a tremendous worker in our parish. 
My welcome was a trifle cool. With all 
possible suavity I stated the purpose of my 
visit in the familiar language elsewhere em- 
ployed, but I had barely concluded when Mr, 
Breezy, rather contemptuously, exclaimed: 
‘My wife worships God in the church; I 
worship God in nature.”’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ I replied; ‘‘certainly nature is 
the revealer of God, but how do you man- 
age to worship God in nature when it 
rains?”’ 

This pleasantry seemed to put my auditor 
in a mood somewhat more agreeable, and 
he answered, with the faintest possible 
smile, ‘‘I don’t know about that, but you 
remember the lines of Wordsworth: 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


That’s my philosophy!”’ 

‘‘And a very good philosophy,”’ I replied, 
‘fas far as it goes. But, honor bright, now, 
Mr. Breezy, how much of a religious impulse 
do you ordinarily get from the ‘vernal 
wood’ on Sunday? I heard the other day 
that last. Sabbath a whole cavalcade of bi- 
cycle riders started under your leadership 
for a spin to New Haven, and only a few 
weeks since yourself and others had a pic- 
nic in the woods, passing many people on 
the way to church, with lunch baskets in 
your carriages and a tell-tale fish-pole stick- 
ing out behind from the last conveyance. 
I know pretty well the men who are com- 


monly with you in these Sunday outings.’ 


They are good fellows and honest citizens, 
but, really, sir, do they help you very much 
to worship God in nature? ”’ 

‘“‘But I often go alone to Pulpit Rock and 
meditate.’’ 

‘That is, you meditate on your sins, on 
the love of God in Jesus Christ, on the for- 
giving mercy of your Redeemer, and on the 
great joy and privilege of serving Christ by 
serving your fellowmen?’’ . 

‘Well, no, not exactly, but somehow it 
freshens the spirit and tranquilizes the soul 
to think of nothing in particular at such a 
time.”’ ; 

“And is that worship, my dear sir, and do 
you thus meet God in His holy temple? 
And, even granting that you are ina truly 
worshipful and reverential mood, suppose 
all the Christian world should follow your 
example? The whole vast structure of 
churchly life and power would fall to the 
ground like a card-house ina puff of wind. 
The Church of Christ stands for righteous- 
ness, peace, purity, progress and the re- 
demption of human society from countless 
evils that afflict the race. Those who re- 
main away from divine service may worship 
God in nature, but, as a rule, they are any- 
thing but worshipful. It is the duty of 
every citizen to support, by his presence 
and sympathy, all institutions that promote 
the good of his fellowmen. And now, Mr. 
Breezy, forgive my plain speaking, and be- 
lieve me as sincerely your friend as though 
you came to church with the regularity of 
a deacon. And whenever you wish a week 
day in the woods, and will not consider the 
parson a bore, I think I know of a trout 
brook where the fish are bigger than any 
you ever landed.’’ And with this I left 
him, rubbing the cords of his stiffened leg 
in a puzzled kind of a way, and with a soft- 
ened look upon his face and a courteous 
respectfulness in his parting salutation that 
made me very hopeful of sowing fruitful 
seed. 
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I now perceived by the town clock that I 
had but a few momerts remaining in which 
to pay the briefest visit to the man I dreaded 


, meeting more than alltherest. This was Mr. 


Growler, an honest, generous, hard-working 
individual, a veteran of the war, and the re- 
sponsible agent of a great mill corporation, 
but a man sensitive, opinionated, narrow, 
and, I am sorry to add, very much out of 
sorts with the minister. He had not dark- 
ened our church doors for several months. 
I knew perfectly well the reason for non-at- 
tendance, but somehow. I felt impelled that 
morning to hear the grievance from his own 
lips. Mr. Growler himself came to the door 
book in hand—a volume of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons—and, beholding me, accentuated the 
coolest welcome with a look of disdainful 
surprise. I casually remarked, ‘What a 
lovely morning, Mr. Growler. Truly a bridal 
of the earth and sky.”’ 

‘‘Very pleasant, indeed,’’ he shortly an- 
swered. 

Dead silence followed. The ice had to 
be broken and, inwardly disturbed but out- 
wardly calm, I proceeded: ‘‘ Mr. Growler, I 
have called to inquire, with the most cordial 
gocd will and respect, why you remain away 
from the church of which you are a mem- 
ber.’? The rejoinder was prompt and ex- 
plicit. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘‘I do not go to church 
because I dislike your opinions.”’ 

‘©On what-subjects, may I ask?”’ 

‘Well, I believe you are unsound in doc- 
trine, and then I am decidedly opposed to 
your position on the reform movements of 
the day. Aministershould take a high and 
orthodox stand on all these questions.”’ 

‘But, my dear man,’ I replied, thinking 
he would respect me the more for frankness 
resembling his own, ‘‘ does it never occur to 
you that I may consider your opinions un- 
sound, unreasonable and un-Scriptural? 


Possibly your stand may be the low plane 


and mine the higher.”’ 

Evidently such light was unaccustomed. 
But in a moment or two he returned to the 
charge by saying, somewhat inconsequen- 
tially: ‘‘A good many people in the com- 
munity believe that you are infected with 
the Arian heresy and restoration doctrine? ”’ 

“You mean by this,’’ I said, ‘ that a few 
people, who never studied theology or Scrip- 
ture with thoroughness, snap at hasty con- 
clusions from isolated fragments of sermons. 
Ihave stated twenty times, if I have once, 
that I am not a heretic on these points, 
judged by rational, evangelical standards.”’ 

Finally he exclaimed, as though he had 
me cornered for good: ‘‘ But I believe in 
preaching the simple gospel. The pulpit is 
no place for lectures on secular subjects. I 
don’t like your sermons because they touch 
too wide a range of topics all the way from 
labor reform to temperance.”’ 

‘““Now, Mr. Growler,’ I cried out with 
considerable exultation, ‘‘ you have really hit 
the nail on the head. It is always the sim- 
ple gospel that has the broadest outlook 
and the profoundest conception of the mul- 
{ifariousness of human destiny. Study the 
teachings of Jesus and you will find Him 
invariably laying down principles that gov- 
ern the whole conduct of life, from the 
treatment of strikers on London docks to the 
keeping of one’s temperindebate. Ifallpeo- - 
ple agreed with the preacher on questions of 
theology and social reform he might well de- 
spair of intellectual growth in the parish. 
No organization is so hospitable to free de- 
bate as the Christian Church, becanse no or- 
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ganization can so well and safely afford to be 
hospitable to the differing opinions of Chris- 
tianmen. The church is immovable, founded 
on Jesus Christ; her doors swing wide open 
to all who serve the Lord Christ; her mel- 
odies ring the chimes of blissful peace in 
every weary and heavy-laden soul. And 
now, my friend, suppose we don’t agree on 


- doctrine or social reform or labor question, 


and a hundred other questions, here is the 
church, paramount over all. For her our 


' prayers ascend, to her allegiance and servy- 


ice belong. Will you not see the case in 
such light?”’ Here I ended abruptly and as 
abruptly departed, not even waiting to per- 
ceive the effect of my oration on Mr. 
Growler. Walking rapidly homeward I suc- 
ceeded in entering the house just as the 
people came pouring out from service. 

And now, dear reader, if you inquire how 
I contrived to hcld such conversation—only 
a part of which is narrated—in the brief 
space of one hour and fifteen minutes, and 
if you further inquire whether all this really 
happened, except in the license of the story- 
teller, my only reply is, Go and ask Mr. 
Fleshly! At all events, this I willsay. The 
very next Sunday I noticed from the pulpit 
that Mr. Fleshly sat in his unaccustomed 
pew, looking very serious and thoughtful; 
Mr, Jackplane marshaled in his wife and 
children with the air of a man who has 
made up his mind to do or die; Mr. 
Breezy stalked up the aisle, with some- 
thing of a limp in his walk; and, to my 
utter astonishment, even Mr. Growler came 
to church, with a queer look upon his face 
but with the evident intention of treating 
the parson with a little more decency and 
fairness. 


WINNING THE YOUNG MEN. 


BY FRANK GAYLORD, COOK, CAMBRIDGE, 


What part are the young men taking in 
the work of our Congregational churches? 
In order to obtain an answer to this ques- 
tion from a definite field I recently sent a 
series of inquiries to each of the six Con- 
gregational churches of Cambridge, Mass., 
and the replies are full of interest and sug- 
gestion. It appeared that the young men 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty were 
takinga considerable part in several branches 
of church work. This was seen especially 
in the Sunday school. In the schools of the 
four largest of these churches nearly all the 
officers, fully one-sixth of the teachers and 
about one-tenth of the pupils were young 
men. Likewise in the young people’s meet- 
ings, the young men constituted about one- 
third of the membership and were, per- 
haps, the most active element in maintaining 
them. Upon these young men, also, fell 
other duties, both regular and occasional, 
like ushering at the Sunday services and 
assisting at church festivals and sociables. 
But within these limits their interest and 
labors were, for the most part, confined. 

In other words, the young men, as a rule, 
expended their activities mainly in those 
meetings which were organized and main- 
tained more particularly for the youth. 
They did not generaily take part in, or even 
attend, the regular prayer and conference 
meeting of the church, nor did they take 


any considerable part in managing the 


finances or in directing the policy of the 
churches. It was exceptional when a man 
under thirty years of age was placed on an 
executive, a prudential or a standing com- 
mittee. And yet men of that age often fill 
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high and responsible positions in business 
and in professional and political life. 

Some explanation might be attempted by 
pointing out the lack of the young men in 
these churches. But this would be more a 
confession than an excuse. 
1892, there were enrolled in the member- 
ship of these six churches about 2,500 
names, and only about ten per cent. of them 
were men under thirty. Comparatively few 
young men were joining these churches. 
They constituted only about seventeen per 
cent. of all the persons admitted, both by 
letter and by confession of faith in 1891. 
And yet young men in large numbers reg- 
ularly attended the Sunday services, espe- 
cially the Sunday schools. In that year those 
six Sunday schools enrolled over 2,500 pu- 
pils, of whom about forty per cent. were 
males. Yet those six Sunday schools added 
but fifty-two persons to the membership of 
their. churches. 

The Sunday school is, and should be, the 
chief feeder of the church. Those fifty-two 
persons constituted sixty per cent. of all 


the persons added to those six churches by . 


confession of faith in 1891. So far as the 
churches of Cambridge represent—and to a 
large extent undoubtedly they do represent— 
the denomination asa whole, their condition 
may fairly be the basis of general inference 
and discussion. 

Why do so many of our Sunday schools 
fail to hold the young men and bring them 
into our churches? Certainly that failure 
is not due to a lack of a suitable subject of 
study. Inthe Sunday school thg principal 
study is the Holy Bible. It presents many 
types of character and varied human ex- 
periences, many of them common in life 
today, and all of them revealing the ever 
recurring, ever fresh and ever thrilling 
story of the struggles, aspirations and de- 
velopment of the soul. But this study is 
not taught with sufficient regard for the 
pupil. In our secular schools, from the kin- 
dergarten through the college, the methods 
of study are carefully adjusted to age and 
other circumstances, so as in the pupil to 
meet the least resistance and promote the 
highest development. Thus his interest is 
early aroused and evenly maintained. If 
we would reach a like result in Bible study 
we should employ similar expedients. We 
should cultivate harmony and system in 
methods. We should be more consecutive, 
more progressive in study and we should 
seek more freshness and more enterprise in 
treatment. We leave too much to the in- 
genuity, tact and devotion of the teacher. 
These qualities are indispensable to success- 
ful teaching in any case, but they would 
have easier play and greater effect with 
better methods. 

Young men are diffident and are easily 
led. The church must employ them if it 
would attract and hold them. It must 
press upon them not merely minor duties 
but also trust and responsibility. Not that 
we can spare the older men. We need their 
experience and wisdom, and they have the 
confidence of the people. So far as is pos- 
sible let us retain older men as a majority on 
our more important committees and at the 
same time associate with them a minority 
of young men, thus adding to the experience 
and discretion of age the enthusiasm and 
enterprise of youth. In the same way 
divide the representation to inter-church 
conferences and councils. Push the young 
men toward the front and you will soon 
convince them that their co-operation is 
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indispensable to the welfare and work of 
the church. 

We shall thus entice them more generally 
into the Friday evening prayer and confer- 
ence meeting. There are exceptions to what 
I have to say on this subject, but it will ap- 
ply to some extent to a large proportion of 
our churches. How is this meeting to in- 
terest young men so long as it remains con- 
stituted and conducted as we generally find 
it? It is not broad enough to include the 
young men or to reach the varied activities 
of the church. We must restore this meet- 
ing as we value the life of the church and 
the coming of God’s kingdom. The weekly 
prayer and conference meeting should be to 
the church much as the town meeting is 
to the New England town—free to all and 
shared by all, the starting point of church 
enterprise, the forum of church criticism 
and discussion. 

Only such an ideal of the weekly con- 
ference meeting is consistent with the Con- 
gregational system of worship. How may 
we approach nearer to this ideal? Here 
again I shall express myself with diffidence. 
What is the fundamental principle of Con- 
gregationalism? It is democracy—the rule 
of the people. So the weekly prayer and 
conference meeting should be the stated 
meeting of this church demoeracy. It 
should be organized by the people, con- 
ducted by the people and devoted to the 
people. We expect too much from our 
ministers. They have enough to do as 
pastors and preachers. The responsibility 
for the meeting should no longer rest upon 
them but should be transferred to our 
laymen. The latter should reorganize this 
meeting and adjust it to the needs of the 
time. It must grapple more closely. with 
the moral and religious problems in our 
own hearts and with the practical questions 
in the church at home and abroad. And 
thus it can interest and attract our young 
men, They have a deep yearning for reli- 
gion and a generous love for humanity. 
They are filled with enthusiasm, with en- 
terprise, with life. 

It should cause us much anxiety that 
there are so many young men who habitu- 
ally neglect to enter church doors. But 
we should be much more concerned be- 
cause in so many of our churches the great 
majority of young men that regularly at- 
tend the Sunday schools neither join the 
church nor engage in church work. I 
would not excuse the young men, but 
I would arouse our churches. 


FROM THE MEN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


At the last general conference of Connecti- 
cut Congregational churches Rev. A. G. Hib- 
bard of Goshen read a paper with this title. 
It embodies many interesting testimonies with 
reference to this mooted subject and is the 
outcome of wide and careful investigation. 
We therefore make a brief summary of its 
main points. 

Mr. Hibbard, by sending out letters to fifty 
churches organized before 1750, found that 
forty-two per cent. of the membership of those 
churches at their organization were males, 
while today the average male membership is 
only thirty-three per cent. This condition he 
finds common to Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic churches, and, indeed to the religious 
organizations of heathendom. 

Three hundred letters were then sent to 
representative men of all vocations and de- 
nominations in all sections of the country 
requesting an answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
so few men in the churches?” Over two hun- 
dred replies were received, and these are 
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some of the reasons adduced by men who 
themselves are not connected with churches: 
‘“The creed barrier,’ the ‘‘feeling that the 
church is the place for women only,” ‘the 
necessity which church membership would 
involve of changing their personal methods 
of doing business with a consequent financial 
loss.” As many as fifty of Mr. Hibbard’s cor- 
respondents confessed that they would be 
obliged to do this. From the replies of law- 
yers these extracts are gleaned: ‘‘ The preach- 
ing is too effeminate; too many female organ- 
izations; ministers too largely confine their 
visits to the women.” ‘The chief ethical 
questions which present themselves to men 
in their lives are those concerning financial 
honesty, political duty and personal purity ; 
if the churches do not give them much along 
these lines they do not regard the churches 
as helpful where they need most help.”’ 

Two physicians say: ‘‘If the churches were 
open every week day, and if provision were 
made for the entertainment of the social wants 
of working men, there would be no trouble 
in getting men into the church.” ‘“ Immoral 
men do not wish to join the church, and men 
after study, having rejected the doctrines, 
can’t.” 

This is what business men and mechanics 
say is the reason why men do not go to church: 
““The inconsistency of church members in de- 
voting their time to progressive euchre, thea- 
ter-going and dancing causes irreligious men 
to despise them and say that they are no bet- 
ter than the world.” ‘ Lack of reason in the 
preaching; the great amount of entertaining 
literature that busy men must read on Sunday 
or not at all.” ‘Lack of definite work for 
business men.” ‘‘ The church is so engrossed in 
saving souls that it forgets the emphasis which 
Christ put upon saving the bodies of men.” 

_“ The cooling off of church members after hay- 
ing entered into the church.” ‘‘The men of 
today, whether business or professional men, 
live in a hurry and rush; let them find the 
same push in the churches on live questions 
and a more general interest would be shown 
by men in the churches.” : 

So much for the opinion of men outside the 
churches. Now follow a few expressions from 
church members. 

Sixty letters say in effect that men, being 
the bread-winners and performing the heavy 
work of the world, must often adopt worldly 
standards, which lead them to lie, to work on 
Sunday, to drink, and so they find themselves 
in a stream which bears them away from 
Christianity. They seek relief on Sunday by 
rest at home, or by driving or sailing, and if 
they go to church they receive no more im- 
pression than a granite bowlder in an April 
shower. Several suggest that it is owing toa 
neglect of the family altar and the mistakes 
some parents make in sending their children 
to the Sunday school instead of to the church. 
A Christian mechanic says that men are often 
ill used when working for church members. 
Other reasons adduced are these: ‘‘ Among 
men of the world it is not regarded manly 
to be a Christian.’? ‘‘ When you can persuade 
men that coming to Christ is the most manly 
thing they can do they will flock into the 
ehurches.’’ ‘‘The failure of the church to 
teach and preach a practical righteousness.” 
“ The essentials of Christianity should be held 
tenaciously, but when it comes to laying down 
rigid rules as to what a man shall eat or drink 
and how he shall occupy his time, you deprive 
man of that liberty of deciding for himself 
which his Creator bestowed upon him.” 
‘Many men are kept out of church by in- 
nate meanness and the fear lest church mem- 
bership should cost money.” ‘‘ More men are 
kept from membership on account of objec- 
tions to the doctrinal test than for any other 
reason. I am a member of a literary club. 
The subject of the last meeting was Doctrinal 
Tests for Membership of Churches. While a 
majority of the members of the club were 
church members, and all of them attendants 
npon church services and believers in the gen- 
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eral teachings of the church, yet the club was 
practically unanimous in favor of the aboli- 
tion of all doctrinal tests.” ‘‘ Pastors are pro- 
fessional men and live on a different plane 
from business men. Of the more than one 
hundred ministers ip this city my observation 
is that hardly three go about among business 
men and come into close contact with them in 
their daily experience and needs.”’ 

Here are a few replies from active Christian 
laymen: ‘‘ Less stress should be laid upon the 
weekly lecture, called a sermon, and the con- 
gregation should be organized as an army of 
workers.’ ‘f Thecoldness of charch members. 
The little interest manifested in the conver- 
sion of men around them creates the impres- 
sion of uvreality.”’ ‘‘ Let our ministers preach 
less theology, less sensationalism, less emo- 
tion and more of real, earnest comparison of 
Jesus Christ the man with the man of today.’’ 

The last batch of replies comes from pas- 
tors and college professors. A large number 
refer to ‘‘the excessive worldliness incident 
to intense business life. This is shown in the 
wholesale desecration of the Lord’s Day by 
professing Christians who neglect worship on 
their summer tours.’ “‘Men are more sen- 
sual than women.” ‘‘In the plans for the ac- 
tivities of the church too exclusive attention 
has been given to the women.” ‘‘Too many 
men in the church of the wrungstamp.” ‘‘The 
secret society supplies the place of a church 
to many.” ‘The antique statement of doc- 
trine in many of our churches. Business men 
read briefly and quickly and they neither know 
nor care about shibboleths.”’ ‘‘ Ministers do 
not know men and how to approach them.”’ 
“Church life has too little connection with 
everyday life.” ‘‘Sometimes men turn from 
the church because they see that the minister 
in trying to reach men of the world has been 
swept over into the rushing stream of mate- 
rial life and has no message from on high to 


‘the busy men.”’ ; 


One of the letters received by Mr. Hibbard 
was so plain and frank, and evidently cost 
the writer so much time and thought, that we 
reproduce it almost verbatim. It is from the 
head of a large manufacturing firm, whose 
interests reach all over this country and are 
represented in England. It is needless to say 
that we think his statement ex parte, but in so 
far as his views represent any considerable 
number of men they are worth considering: 


About twelve hours before I received your 
letter I said to the pastor of the church my 
family and I attend, “‘I have been a constant 
attendant upon church services for over thirty 
years, seventeen of which were spent as a 
commercialtraveler. [haveattended all kinds 
of churches—Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew— 
churches. of all nationalities, all over the 
United States and Canada, in England and in 
Cuba, and wherever I go I notice that the 
women outnumber the men, generally three 
to one, and often five to one. In your church 
the rate last Sunday was fifty-six to five... . 
It does not make any difference what kind of a 
church it is the majorities are about the 
same.’’ His answer, in my opinion, was no 
answer at all. He asked, ‘‘ Why are there 
more men than women in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary?’’ A few hours later your letter came, 
and as briefly as possible I will try and an- 
swer it, and I hope my answer will not be 
from a narrow or prejudiced standpoint. 

Born and lived until sixteen years of age in 
rura) New England, where the influence of 
the old flame of the Massachusetts religious 
life had not been permitted to die out and 
only ashes remain. Twenty-six years ago 
went out alone into the world and has seen 
much of men—enough to enable him to have 
opinions of his own, not inherited opinions, 
but opinions based upon close observation of 
men and things and unaided by the teachings 
of schools. Ambitious? Yes. Successful? 
In some things, yes. A happy home? The 
most so of any I ever saw. Read much? A 
large library, and not for ornament; also full 
of papers and magazines of the day. A busy 
life? Very much so; scores, yes, hundreds, 


depending upon him for the labor that fur-_ 


nishes food and clothes. Burdened with cares 
and. responsibilities? The six days do not 
have hours enough. Ever have time to do 
what he wants to do? Hardly ever; must al- 
ways do what he must do. Prefer home and 
quiet to any other place? To him there is no 
place like home. Charitable? He hopes so; 
examine his scrap-books and daily correspond- 
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ence, Attend theater? Not often—learned 
all about them long ago; learned to know 
that it is about the same old story. Like 
music? Don’t know Yankee Doodle from Old 
Hundred. Mason? Yes, away up—about as 
high as anybody gets—but don’t attend lodge 
on an average once a year. Belong to club? 
Yes, several of them. Belong to most every- 
thing, but with mighty little time or incling- 
tiou to attend meetings. Simply has to work, 
and longs all the time forrest. Has he a good 
memory? Yes, and don’t like to hear the 
same story the second time, eitherin business, 
social or church life. Does he think he is or 
ever was the ‘‘chief of sinners’’? No, he 
knows he isn’t, and that all such talk is non- 
sense. Thinks he knows a little more of real 
life this year than he did last, and will know 
more next year than he does now. 

Attend church? Yes, almost every Sunday. 
Why? Partly because of early training, partly 
because it is ‘‘the thing’”’ to do, and always 
hopes he may hear some song sung or some 
sermon preached containing statements that 
he has not heard many times before. Is he 
often entertained or educated from the pulpit? 
Seldom. Does he think ministers better or 
much unlike other men? He used to but 
learned long ago that they are not. Thinks 
they are ‘‘ called to preach”? on the same line 
that some other man may be called to run a 
dry goods store, a factory or to shoe horses. 
Think Jonah was swallowed by awhale? No, 
Moses talk to the Lord in burning bush? No. 
Did he ever find any ministers who in the 
confidences of a quiet smoking-room in a 
sleeping-car would say they did? No. Ever 
know that the man behind the pulpit didn’t 
really believe one-half of his own statements ? 
Yes, very many. Does he know many min- 
isters? Yes, scores and scores and likes their 
company very much. Does he believe in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ? Yes; he believes 
that it is through His teachings that to a much 
greater extent than formerly peace and good 
will have come on earth. Does he believe in 
evolution? Yes. Does he believe the world 
is growing better? Yes. Does he believe that 
anybody knows or ever did know anything 


_about the other side of the dark river? No. 


Does be believe that human life commenced 
as is told in the story of the Garden of Eden? 
No. Does he think he knows how it com- 
menced? No. Does he think he knows much 
about evolution? No. Does the preacher 
know much more about evolution or other 
things than he does? That depends upon 
the preacher. Does he think the clergy know 
as much about real life as does a majority of 
their male hearers? No. 

Now, Mr. Hibbard, does the above described 
life refer to only one man or to thousands and 
thousands of men, and are not they the men 
who make the world better, and isn’t it better 
now than it was fifty, a hundred or a thousand 
years ago? 

Now let us took at the life of the woman, 
especially the mother with children to care 
for or the woman who must support herself 
by work of some kind. Are women by nature 
more lovirg and affectionate than men? Yes. 
Are they more devotional than men? Yes. 
More superstitious? Yes, a little more in- 
clined to believe that there may be ghosts, 
More inclined to accept a theory? Yes, if it 
comes from one in whom they have confi- 
dence. More afraid of priests ‘than are men? 
Yes. More inclined to believe in the divine 
right of kings than men? Yes. More inclined 
to lean upon others for support than men? 
Yes. More closely confined to their duties 
and home during the week than men? Yes. 
Anxious to see the outside world? Yes, if 
they have good clothes. More sociable? Yes, 
where they are acquainted, but less inclined 
to be sociable and kindly to strange women 
than men are to strangers. Happier in their 
homes than are men? Thatdepends upon the 
kind of husbands and homes they have, and 
if they are not happy there I am of the opin- 
ion that it is more the fault of the so-called 
“head of the family’’ than of the wife or 
mother. I don’t know any men who would 
want to remain at home or at their office six 
days in the week and not go outside on the 
seventh, and don’t blame the women for wish- 
ing todo so. Are women more apt to follow the 
traditions of the fathers than men? Yes, men 
reason from cause to effect more than women 
do. More apt to look upon the priest-and the 
necessity for his attention than men? Yes. 
Why? In my judgment simply because she 
knows less of the world. They rather obey 
than to question, and in my judgment their 
church life is of great benefit tothem. Itisa 
great social and useful organization through 
which they become connected with and more 
familiar with the outside world. The men 
understand this side of the case better than 
do the women because the men are more in 
the habit of looking beyond the surface, of 
“reading between the lines.” Most women 
go to church for, they honestly think, devo- 
tional reasons, but I think because few of 
them have any other opportunity to see each 
other and the outside world, and half the men - 
who go do so to please their families. : 
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The Home 
A MARCH SURPRISE. 


BY GRAOE TERBELL SPEAR, 


But yesterday we hailed the spring. 
This.morning she is banished, 

And winter reigns again as king. 

. Pray, whither has she vanished ? 


We surely saw the smiling maid, 
Nay, heard her rippling laughter, 
As o’er our path the sunbeams played, 
While swift the brook ran after. 


Yet what a change all nature shows! 
Can this have been but dreaming? 

O’er fields of ice the hoarse wind blows, 
No sunbeams now are streaming 


From heavens of blue, but whirling flakes 
Are from the clouds descending, 

And snow-wreath piled on snow-wreath makes 
A winter never ending. 


IT ask them why so short her stay ? 
Where has she gone? How is it 
That one brief day should take away 

All traces of her visit ? 


The fierce wind blows, the snow-wreaths fly, 
The storm goes on unheeding, 

While, baffled still and wondering, I 
Am with the winter pleading. 


When, close at hand, I hear a voice, 
A sweet voice, gently calling: 

‘‘O be not sad, but still rejoice, 
Though fast the snow is falling. 


“ Only a very little while 
Your loving eyes shall miss me, 
And then, in answer to ny smile, 
The glowing sun will kiss me. 


“When, peeping through the curtains white, 
Without a moment’s warning, 

V’1l send my snowdrops forth some night 
To greet you in the morning! ”’ 


oe See 


We are never weary of emphasizing the 
influence of the mother upon the child, but 
do we sufficiently consider how the woman 
herself may be ennobled: and enriched by 
the experience of motherhood? Young 
mothers are often urged to take responsible 
positions in connection with church and 
charitable work, under the specious plea 
that they are in danger of losing their 
executive ability and their interest in out- 
‘side affairs by a too great devotion to the 
sweet, absorbing duties of maternity. Such 
advice is most unwise. These fields of 
activity belong to the older and unmarried 
~ women and not to young mothers. A wom- 
an’s paramount claim during the infancy and 
early youth of her children is tothem. In 
faithfully fulfilling this claim the judgment 
is trained and the faculties are developed 
in a way to make her worth far more to 
society when her children are grown and 
she is again free to participate actively in 
outside matters. We pity the childhood of 
Charles Reade, but we pity more the brilliant 
mother who amused herself, while her little 
son suffered shameful neglect, with travel 
and social pleasures, thereby bringing lean- 
ness to her own soul. _ 


A minister was sitting on the veranda of 
a hotel reading the Revised Testament. A 
boy about eight years old was playing about 
and presently asked the man what he was 
reading. ‘‘Look at it,’’ was the reply; 
‘“what book is it?’? The boy answered, 
“It is a time table.’ ‘(Look again,” said 
the man. The boy complied, but with no 
better result. ‘It is the Bible,’ continued 
the minister. ‘“‘You know about God’s 
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book, the Bible, don’t you?’’ With a puz- 
zled expression on his face the child an- 
swered, ‘‘I know about God in three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Evidently that boy was more fa- 
miliar with the Prayer Book than the Bible. 
Another authentic story is told of a Boston 
little girl whom a visitor found deeply ab- 
sorbed in a large book which she had spread 
open upon the floor. When asked what she 
was reading, the child replied: ‘I found it 
in the library but never opened it till today. 
It is written in Old English and there does 
not seem to be any plot.’’ Closing the book, 
she examined the back and added, ‘‘ The 
title is H-o-l-y, Holly, B-i-b-l-e, Bibble, 
Holly Bibble. Did you ever see it? Why, 
what is the matter? Isn’t it a good book?”’ 
Probably these are exceptional cases, but 
enough of a similar character could be 
found to show a lamentable lack of home 
instruction in the Bible and religious truths. 
Mrs. Colton’s Sunday Occupations are de- 
signed to meet precisely this need. Every 
week brings additional testimony to their 
value. One man writes: ‘‘The toys with 
the lesson are just the thing, for children 
cannot be expected to read or be read to all 
Sunday afternoon. Yours is a capital idea.’’ 


A QUESTION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY, 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


When children are in the nursery*and the 
schoolroom, not old enough to form inde- 
pendent judgments nor to desire a line of 
action different from that which their par- 
ents elect in their behalf, the question of 
personal liberty is, of course, in abeyance. 
But as young people mature the stirrings 
of their own lives are felt, and they cannot 
always accept the dictates of parental wis- 
dom contentedly and in the spirit which 
makes for their advantage. ; 

Out of this quite natural, and, indeed, in- 
evitable condition of affairs, friction and dis- 
agreement sometimes arise, and the situa- 
tion becomes perilous to all concerned. 
Parents, by insisting on what they consider 
their rightful claims, may become tyrannical 
and inconsiderate of all except their own 
au'hority. Children, equally bent on main- 
taining their position, may forget the defer- 
ence due to those who have sheltered, pro- 
vided for and educated them from infancy 
to the period of awakening responsibility. 
The rift grows wider daily, and though 
there may not be actual hostility there is 
on both sides a sense of injury and injustice. 
The perfect tranquility of the domestic life 
is marred, and the jarring chords produce 
dissonance in the melody. ; 

For example, in a certain very happy 
household, father, mother, sons and daugh- 
ters have as a matter of course attended the 
same church for a number of years. After 
a while a daughter discovers that she is not 
fed as she longs to be in that particular 
church. There is a side of her spiritual 
nature keenly receptive to influences which 
she does not find in the environment con- 
genial and delightful to the rest of the fam- 
ily. It may be that much comes to this 
girl through her love of music and her ap- 
preciation of its nobler meanings and the 


‘music in the church where her father is, we 
will suppose, a deacon, is crude and color- 
-less, 


Around the corner, or a few streets 
away, there is a church in which this por- 
tion of the service is elaborate and classic, 
where the music loving nature would find 
itself uplifted as on wings and the artistic 
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side of the soul be satisfied instead of an- 
tagonized. 

Is it right or kind or Christian for parents 
in sucha case to compel the grown daughter 
to remain with them simply because they 
do not comprehend her craving nor pene- 
trate under the surface of her discontent? 
Would it not be wise and tactful for them 
to give her freedom of action and accord 
her the liberty of choice which, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, every grown-up individual 
should possess? By what right do they 
shut a door of her soul and restrict her 
growth toward the divine? 

I have chosen music as an illustration 
only. Sometimes the pastoral ministrations, 
the preaching, the style of presenting ethi- 
cal thought; the methods of Christian work 
in a church, or the social atmosphere, the 
trend of a congregation are more accept- 
able to some members of the family than to 
others. <A father in such a case, if he be ar- 
bitrary, may come down, as I have known 
fathers to do, with sledge hammer firmness, 
saying, ‘‘You shall attend my church or 
none.’’ This is a violation on his part of 
the first principles of Christian charity. No 
compulsion in matters of this kind should 
be laid upon conscience, and even the choice 
of caprice should be judiciously and ten 
derly dealt with. The important thing in a 
family is that the individuals in that family 
shall have room to grow symmetrically, to 


~ deyelop the best that is in them to do the 


Lord’s work in a world that needs help, 
comfort and brave battling for the right and 
the true. This is far moye important than 
that an appearance of beautiful household 
unity shall always be presented to society. 

In families where the children are trained 
from the earliest years to constant attend- 
ance in God’s house there will seldom arise 
any vital difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of worshiping God when these children 
are grown up. No vital point is touched, 
no real truth endangered, by the fact that I, 
having arrived at manhood or womanhood, 
prefer to attend a church or to unite with 
a church in one street while my family 
make choice of another. This is merely a 
‘question of soil and sunshine. Some plants 
like the lowlands, some flourish on the 
hights, but all lift faces to the same sky. 

Nothing can be worse for a man himself, 
however excellent his course seem in his 
own eyes, than that he should become nar- 
row and despotic, forcing on another, even 
if that other be his own dear child, conclu- 
sions which are necessarily along the line of 
arrested development. God save any of us 
from mistaking self-will for a desire to 
serve Him! 


——=BEe- 


A BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 


BY MRS. ALICE M. WALKER, 


In these days, when mothers are banding 
themselves into societies with all sorts of 
names, the object of which is to confer con- 
cerning the welfare of their own and other 
people’s children, there seems to be some 
danger that the individual boy, at the age 
when he most needs help and direction, 
should be left to form his own tastes and 
habits and choose his own companions. Of 
course some boys are born with so strong a 
tendency toward doing right that nothing 
evil will affect them, but, alas, others, easily 
influenced in any direction, fall certain vic- 
tims to those wolves in sheep’s clothing to 
be found in any public school. 

Observe, even in small couutry towns, the 
numbers of young loafers, smoking and 
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loungingon street’corners. Upon inquiry 
we find many of them belonging to the 
most respectable families, whose parents 
have no idea what they are doing until they 
discover too late, to their sorrow. In the 
public school, unknown to the teachers, 
young gamblers are being trained and young 
ruffians are learning from secret reading of 
pernicious books how to become in a few 
years a disgrace to the community in which 
they live and a terror to society. In view 
of these facts, it is well for the mother of a 
wide-awake, fun-loving boy, when deciding 
to which society or organization she shall 
devote most of her leisure time, not to neg- 
lect the club of which she should be the 
president and her boy the officers and mem- 
bers and executive board. 

The influence of his mother frequently 
determines the whole future destiny of her 
young son. Because they are so much alike 
he and his father seldom agree until they 
arrive at years of discretion and learn to 
tolerate each other’s opinions. But to his 
mother he naturally turns for sympathy in 
all his pursuits, and she can, if she will, so 
lead, encourage and develop the good which 
she perceives in his nature that the evil, for 
want of food to live upon, will die out of 
itself. But in order to do this there must 
be no compulsion, no scolding, no attempts 
to drive the boy, than whom nothing is 
more stubborn in this universe. You must 
take a genuine interest in your boy and 
make yourself his companion in pleasure as 
in task, in school as well as at home. Chil- 
dren have sharp eyeg and detect shams at a 
glance. You must yourself be true and 
genuine, hate the wrong with all your soul 
and let your views be known. Namby- 
pamby, half-hearted goodness is not at- 
tractive to the young partisan, who takes 
his first ideas in polities, religion and moral- 
ity from his mother, and never, like a phi- 
losopher, sits on the fence to view the situa- 
tion. The world may not agree with you 
and society may not appreciate your claims 
upon it, but in childhood, at least, your boy 
is yours, and, if you manage rightly, he may 
be yours later in life, even when he eulti- 
vates a mustache and is old enough to vote. 

Make yourself his confidante and you may 
control his life at school with a silken 
thread. No boy who gives his mother a 
daily history of his lessons and his play, 
and finds her always interested in whatever 
interests him, will be tempted to do what is 
mean or contemptible. Above all, when it 
is necessary to exact obedience, give him a 
reason for what you desire, and, like the 
reasonable being that he is, he will usaally 
obey willingly. Happy the mother who can 
point to the example of the father to’ illus- 
trate her opinions and give force to her 
arguments. If she can say to her son: ‘‘ My 
boy, your father does not smoke. Smoking 
is an expensive and unhealthful habit which, 
if you contract, will be your master all 
your life,’ and if he knows, also, that 
there is no sacrifice she would not make to 
help him enjoy himself in any legitimate 
way, it is not probable that boy will learn 
to smoke on the sly. 

The mother has the full control of her 
boy’s reading when young. It is an easy 
matter to select in, these days stories which 
will cultivate a taste for the best kind of 
literature and make it impossible for a boy 
to enjoy a dime novel or a book of ques- 
tionable morality. Reading and school work 
go hand in hand, and the one ought to help 
the other. I know a boy who took to an- 
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cient history with a vim because he had 
read about those old heroes in his story- 
books. The same boy, having a passage of 
Miles Standish for a lesson in English, sat 
up late, determined to finish the poem, it 
was so interesting. To be sure, he had the 
headache to pay for it, but boys of fourteen 
often have headaches from other causes 
than reading Longfellow’s poems. 

Study your boy as you would study a 
fashion-book or the subject you are to dis- 
cuss at the next club meeting, and when 
you have made up your mind what it is 


best for him to do then make it so interest- 


ing to him that he will think it the best fun 
in the world to do that very thing. 

To have a strong and settled interest in 
some healthy pursuit is a great safeguard 
to a boy on entering college, There pitfalls 
are spread to catch the unwary, and he 
whose tastes are undeveloped is in danger 
of falling a prey to some sport or ambition, 
which, cultivated to excess, may spoil a 
man to make some athletic or scientific 
monstrosity in which the age abounds. 
Should a boy enter college with a cultivated 
taste for art, music or literature, that boy 


will run no risk of choosing his companions. 


among fellows with empty heads and full 
pockets, whose ambition is to kill time as 
best they may. 

Do you ask how he shall obtain the pre- 
liminary training? From yourself let him 
receive the impetus, and he will find the 
way. If he likes pictures discuss them 
with him, point out the pictures which 
nature has painted, put illustrated maga- 
zines within his reach, and so hold up the 
beautiful before him that some day the 
future artist may thank his mother for his 
success, though she, poor soul, may not 
have been able to draw a straight line. 
Does he seem fond of music? First of all 
procure for him a teacher who shall teach 
him to love the divine art for its own sake, 
and cause him to realize how great is his 
privilege in being allowed to join the 
ranks of the army of true musicians. Then 
supplement the teacher’s efforts in every 
way in your power, and the drudgery of 
practice will be turned into a delight. 

The boy whose mind is filled with the 
thoughts of great and good men, and whose 
ear is tuned to recognize sweet and harmo- 
nious sounds, and whose eye, turning with 
aversion from the distorted, sees with de- 
light the beautiful, is provided with in- 
centives which will carry him safely through 
the college world out into the greater world 
beyond. 


< 


SEEING AND OBSERVING, 


BY LUOY ELLLOT KEELER. 


Just 100 years ago an artist and engraver 
walked the streets of Munich, supperless, 
breakfastless, and too poor to buy the metal 
plates on which to reproduce the work of 
his pencil. He paused a moment on the 
threshold of his dwelling. It was early au- 
tumn, and there had been a storm over 
night. The morning sun glittered upon the 
yet undried puddles in the street and the 
leaves shorn from the old lindens were scat- 
tered upon the sidewalks. One large leaf 
lay upon the stone step at the artist’s feet. 
Mechanically he stooped and picked it up. 
Where it had reposed he beheld its perfect 
outline, with every rib and vein, drawn upon 
the smooth surface of the stonc in the rain- 
dissolved dust. 

For a moment he stood twirling the leaf 
in his fingers, studying the impression on 
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the stone with eyes in which the light of a 
new hope glowed and deepened. Then he 
turned about and hurriedly re-entered the 
house. He had conceived an idea, It was 
simply to use smooth slabs of cheap stone, 
Similar to the doorstep, in place of the 
costly metal plates. Thus was bora the art 
of lithography, by which process all our 
finest color printing is done. Thousands of 
persons before his day had seen leaf im- 
pressions on wet pavements, and many had 
admired their beauty, but he was the first 
with powers of observation sufficiently 
trained to make use of the discovery. 

A workman one day set a basin of water, 
the interior of which was covered with plas- 
ter of Paris, upon a red-hot stove. His pur- 
pose was to warm the water with which he 
wished to wash his hands, but when he 
lifted the vessel from the fiery stove he found 
its contents almost as cold as when placed 
there. The majority of persons would have 
been satisfied with an exclamation, ‘“‘ How 
odd!”’ but this man was an observer. He 
perceived ‘that the plaster of Paris was so 
perfect a nonconductor of heat that it 
preserved the water’s temperature against 
the effects of the glowing ‘stove, and he at 
once applied his observation in, the con- 
struction of fire-proof safes. Hitherto the 
safe made of iron lined with wood became, 
in a conflagration, as hot within as without, 
and the contents were always scorched and 
often burned to a crisp. 

Anthony Trollope, the novelist, was for 
many years a post office official, and his 
efficiency was largely due to his trained 
habit of observation. He once visited the 
office of a certain postmaster in Ireland, 
formed an unfavorable opinion of the man 
and observed him in the course of the in- 
terview carefully lock a large desk in the 
office. Two days afterward there came 
from headquarteis an urgent inquiry about 
a lost letter the contents of which were of 
considerable value. It was late in the 
night, but Trollope hired a horse and, 
riding hard, knocked up the postmaster 
whom he had interviewed a few days be- 
fore. He walked straight into the office 
and said, ‘‘Open that desk.’? The key, 
he was told; was lost. With one kick he 
smashed the desk and there found the 
stolen letter. 

When President Washington visited Har- 
vard College he was observed to ‘fix his 
eye’’ upon a framed drawing on the mu- 
seum wall. It was a copy of the Dighton 
inscription, hitherto supposed by historical 
students to be the work of the ancient 
Phoenicians and. to establish the fact of 
early voyages by that people to Ameriea. 
Washington smiled at the information thus 
given him and said he believed that the 
learned gentlemen were mistaken. His 
early life had taken him much into the 
wilderness, and given him the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the customs of 
the Indians. Ue had often seen them strip 
off the inner bark of a tree and on the 
smooth surface leave some record of their 
exploits. He had examined their rude in- 
scriptions and could not fail to notice the 
resemblance of the characters with these 
copied from the rock. The President’s ac- 
curacy of observation thus first suggested 
what has since been abundantly proved. 

Professor Palmer once told a class of 
young ladies that in order to make their 
future life interesting the first rule was not 
to look only, but to observe; to put them- 
selves into their situation and understand — 
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it on all sides. ‘‘ Observe, observe in every 
direction,” he urged; ‘‘ keep your eyes open. 
Go forward, understanding that the world 
was made for your knowledge, that you 
are to enter in and possess it.” 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A MISSIONARY LESSON FOR MARCH 18. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials : (see last week.) 
Write plainly on the Lesson Roll the prayer, 
the rest exercise given below and the follow- 


ing: 
ilver, 
By giving \ upplications, 
our tudy and 
ervice 


We can “Go and teach all nations.”’ 


The small pieces of paper, ‘‘ My little S,” etc. 
(see last week), are to be pinned to the proper 
countries on the cotton stuffed globe or ona 
map of the world. This exercise goes with 
the reading of the parts of Mrs. Mayo’s Con- 
cert Exercise (see last week). In order to 
give needed variety for active little limbs and 
minds, let the children march round and clap 
hands (keeping time) as they sing, to the tune 
of John Brown, 


Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 

We'll work for Christ our Lord! 
This is sung after each of the following verses, 
which are to be acted out by these motions as 
the appropriate words are said: Extend feet 
alternately; place hands on eyes; extend 
hands in front, then to the right and to the 
left; point to ears, place hands in turn on 
ears, lips and heart: 

I have two feet to tread the way 
Up to the home above. 


I have two eyes to read the Word 
That tells of Jesus’ love.—Chorus. 


I have two hands with which to work; 
The more I earn the more [’]1 give, 
And send my gifts to east and west, 
That darkened souls through Christ may live. 
—Chorus. = 


‘My ears are given to hear the good; 
Ti close them against wrong. 
My lips (ll use to sound God’s praise 
* In loving words and grateful song.—Chorus. 


I have one heart to give to God; 
For me His Son He gave. 
One life I have to serve Him in, 
One soul for Him to save.—Chorus. 
Devotions: Tell the children that praying is 
speaking to God; He sees and hears us; we 
close eyes and bow heads to show reverence 
(explain lowing to persons, etc.). Where 
Jesus is not known and loved people do not 
pray to God, and there is sin and unhappiness. 
We should be thankful for the country we 
hve in and our Christian homes. Have the 
children read or repeat the words after you 
several times, then let them say them rever- 
ently as a prayer. 
I am thankful to God because: 
I was not born, as thousands are, 
Where God was never known, 
And taught to pray a useless prayer 
To gods of wood and stone. 
The Lesson: 
- Use Matt. 28. This chapter is a wonderful 
word painting. Read it through slowly and 
reverently while the children look on in their 
own Bibles. Explain words and describe 
sepulcher, soldiers guarding it, etc. Read the 
chapter a second time and ask the children to 
find the little word of two letters that occurs 
in verses 7, 10 and 19. 
Of whom were they to “go tell,” or teach? 
What were they to tell (v. 20)? To whom 
was the command of Jesus, in verses 19 and 
20, spoken? But for whom are the commands 
of Jesus in the Bible written (John 15: 14)? 
Do we want to be “friends” of the dear Sav- 
-iour who called children to Him and blessed 
them ? 
_ Perhaps yous are thinking chow ean boys and 
‘girls obey this command to “Go and teach all 
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nations”? Jesus never asks us to do any- 
thing that we cannot, so we must find out 
what this command means. 

Thirty years ago there was a war in this 
country and men were called upon to go as 
soldiers to help free the poor colored’ people 
from the chains of slavery. Those who could 
not go themselves as soldiers paid money 
which could be used to hire others to go in 
their place. God calls for good men and 
women to go as missionaries, to be ‘‘ soldiers 
of the cross,’’ to help free the people who do 
not know of Jesus from the chains of igno- 
rance and sin. Money is needed to send mis- 
sionaries and to pay for mission schools. 

Now I am going to ask a question and an- 
swer it myself, and I want you to listen so 
that you can repeat the answer right after me. 

“Can we ‘go and teach all nations?’”’ 

“Yes, boys and girls can go by letting their 
money go to help DOLL to go to teach all 
nations.” 

(Children like this because of peculiar repe- 
tition of ‘‘ go.’’) 

We speak of letting ‘‘ our money go.”’ See 
what God says. Read Hag. 2:8 and Prov. 19: 
17. All that we have God gives us. Then He 
allows us to help Him in His work by offering 
the silver or gold, or nickels or pennies, that 
He has given us. 

Is it not a wonderful thing that God lets 
even little children help Him? How happy 
we should be to give (2 Cor. 9: 7)! 

Teach us, Lord, how best to give 
Of our silver and our gold; 


Thou hast given it all to us 
We would not from Thee withhold. 


Who taught us to pray the Lord’s,Prayet?- 


Did you ever think that there are fourteen 
words in it that are a little prayer for mission 
work? (Explain that missionaries go to teach 
people, so that God’s will may be done. When 
all love and serve Jesus as King God’s king- 
dom will ‘‘come.”” Make this clear to chil- 
dren and have them repeat “‘Thy kingdom 
come,” etc., and tell them always to think of 
missions when saying this part of the Lord’s 
Prayer.) Read and explain Luke 10: 2, telling 
children that ‘‘ye”’? means every one who 
loves Jesus. Jesus Himself taught us to give 
our prayers as well as our silver for missions, 
We ought to pray very earnestly for missions. 
There is a word of four parts that begins with 
S and means earnest prayer. Guess it. The 
first part is the first half of what you have 
every evening; second, what-you do at bed- 
time; third, the letter that comes after J; 
fourth, what a good boy does with evil com- 
panions—sup, lie, k, shuns—supplications. 
(Children like to learn long words in some 
such way, and it is a duty to increase their 
vocabulary.) 

Show the children a page of an algebra, 
geometry or Latin, French or German text- 
book. These do not interest boys and girls as 
their picture and story-books do, because they 
do not understand them. If we do not under- 
stand mission work how can we pray earnestly 
for it? Wecannot be interested in anything 
of which we know nothing. So we ought to 
learn about missions. Think of a word be- 
ginning with S that means to learn (study). 

When we study about missions we shall 
want others to learn about them. Boys and 
girls can try to get others to go to mission 
band meetings; they can get missionary leaf- 
lets and papers and, with the advice of 
mamma, or the mission band leader, they 
can take them to people who do not know 
much about missions. Now of how many 
ways have we learned by which we can help 
missions? Or what four things can we give 
to God to help Him? Enumerate and lead 
the children to notice for themselvés that the 
four words begin withS. Alliteration pleases 
children, and is a mosteffective way of axing 


facts in their minds for life. 


Show the Lesson Roll, ‘‘silver, supplica- 
tions,” etc., and have the children make the 
words with the alphabet cards. Illustrate 
the fact that no one of these four ways of 
helping is enough by itself, as follows: Give 


‘urally be, “‘ We haven’t any pencils; 
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the children pieces of paper and say, ‘‘ Write 
the word missionary.”? The answer will nat- 
how can 
we write?’ Exchange the papers for pencils 
and make the same request. ‘We can’t 
write without paper.’”’ Give back both papers 
and pencils and make the request again, but 
just as the children begin to write say, ‘‘No; 
you must not move your hands or the pen- 
cils.”” Papers and peneils (prayer and giving) 
either one alone is not enough, and with both 
something must be done (moving hands, work 
or service for missions) to make them useful; 
service should go with silver and supplications 
if we would help missions. Now give the 
paper and pencil to a little child who cannot 
write and tell him to write the word mission 
ary. He cannot because he has not studied, 
although he has the paper and pencil and 
moves his hand. Study of missions makes us 
know how to give our silver, supplications and 
service in the best way to help God. 


Materials for temperance lesson next week: 
A sheet of cardboard, red ink and alphabet 
cards (see last week), picture of child’s face, 
page 250 in Congregationalist of Feb. 15 and 
page 21 of Jan.4. Glue these on to two apples. 
Also send ten cents to 161 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a leaflet entitled Why I Never 
Tasted Liquor, and five cents to 58 Reade 
Street, New York, for a primary Temperance 
Catechism by Julia Colman. 


THE DOLLAR DEVIL AND THE 
SCHOOL FIEND. 


This forms the sub-topic of a vigorous article 
in McClure’s Magazine entitled Nervousness, 
the “National Disease of America. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell is quoted as saying that ‘‘as much 
domestic unhappiness is caused in America 
by nervousness among women as by dram- 
dri: kingamong men.” Thearticle continues: 


Ue holds that every girl ought to be ex- 
amincd as to her nervous temperament when 
about to go to school, and at frequent in- 
tervals afterward; that leisure, exercise and 
wholesome meals ought to be insisted upon; 
and that studies ought to be compulsorily 
diminished, or discontinued altogether, the 
moment the well-known signs of overstrain 
appear. If girls are maintained in a normal 
neryous condition until they are seventeen, 
they may study almost as hard as they 
please afterwards without imperiling their 
woman’s hfe. But let there be no mistake 
‘about it. Overwork and unnatural worry 
from eight or nine to seventeen mean ruin 
and wretchedness from seventeen till early 
death. 

As for the dollar devil, its power is mani- 
fested in that widespread complaint which 
physicians call cerebral exhaustion. The 
American male stands the racket of the 
schools much better than the female. He 
takes more exercise, and he has not the 
troubles of puberty to contend against. 
But he meets his fate very shortly after- 
wards. He goes to business far too young, 
and he straightway consumes his vital en- 
ergy till nothing is left but dust and ashes. 
It is often pointed out with pride that 
America is the country of young men; and 
so it is. We quite usually see here iabors 
and responsibilities borne by mere boys 
which nowhere else would be undertaken 
by many under middle age. That is very 
striking and interesting to the casual ob- 
server. But what it means to such obsery- 
ers as Dr. Weir Mitchell is that America 
is the country of young invalids, young 
wrecks, young drug victims, young ine- 
briates, young maniacs, young suicides! 
The prematureness of business responsibil- 
ity, the frantic haste to be rich and power- 
ful, produces in plain sight what is nothing 
short of a trightfully ‘general social evil. 
The most appalling cases of nervous disease 
that the doctor meets with are those of 
young men, in the highest posts, who en- 
tered business life too “early, and suddenly 
encountered periods of excessive anxiety 
and grave responsibility. It would have 
been a mercy to them if they had been 
street sweepers or coal porters instead of 
railroad presidents or bank managers. 
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Y morning mail brought 
this card from 
Duxpury, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The 
Standish house at the foot 
\ of Captain’s Hill is 
not occupied! There 
are many ’s about 
every statement 
made about it— 
whether, indeed, 
it be a Standish 
house at all. Mam- 
ma says, when I 
ask questions 
which she cannot 
answer, ‘‘Ask the 
Cornerers; they 
know everything!’ So here’s another Ree 
What do the letters, ““O. N. T.’? mean on 
spools of thread? We run to the Corner the 
first thing. ALICE C. 
That is not a very hard question! I asked 
a merchant who sells ‘‘Clark’s Spool Cot- 
ton’’ and he told me at once: “‘Our New 
Thread—the manufacturer’s trade mark.’’ 
Probably you know that this thread was 
originally manufactured at Paisley in Scot- 
land, although now made for the American 
market at a branch establishment near New 
York. When I visited that ancient town on 
the Cart a few years ago (I do not mean that 
I entered Paisley on a cart, but that it is sit- 
uated on the Cart River), I was interested, 
next to the quaint, old Abbey, in the great 
rival houses of threadmakers, Coats and 
Clark. They compete not only in business 
but in benevolence. The Clarks had erected 
not long before a town hall, with free read- 
ing-room, etc., at an expense of £100,000. 
The Coats firm had a wonderful library and 
museum, as also, just then built, an astro- 
nomical observatory, to the top of which a 
gentlemanly ‘‘ magistrate’ kindly took me, 


the ascent being by inclined plane instead | 


of weary stairs. He told me that Mr. Coats 
had.given £1,000 extra to the ‘‘ Ferguslee 
School,’”’ so that the children could have 
more room, and another sum to provide 
them a grove for a playground. 

A gentleman has just told me that many 
years ago Mr. John Clark, the founder of 
the house, came to America and was most 
heartily received by the New York mer- 
chants. At a sumptuous banquet prepared 
in his honor an order of unprecedented 
amount was given him for his thread with 
the arrangement that the spools should con- 
tain a few yards less than the usual number, 
he, of course, receiving pay by total weight 
or measure. He handed back the order in- 
stantly with the reply that not one spool of 
his thread should be less in measure than 
what it was commonly supposed to contain. 
The incident is worthy to go with the 
‘“moral’’ of last week’s Washington arti- 
cle. Perhaps the trade mark after all stands 
for ’on es t ! 

So Alice says the Standish house is ‘‘ not 
occupied.’”’ Very likely it was not before 
Captain Myles’s return, but the picture 
shows that it was occupied while he and 
the children were there, even though, sim- 
ply for the romance of the thing, they made 
up a fire on the old hearthstone and stayed 
only one day! é 

That fireplace always attracts our elders 
—let us hear what they have to say. The 
following writer certainly has the prece- 
dence, on account both of his age and his 


topic: 25 
Natick, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Permit a young Cornerer 
of eighty-five years to tell the ‘“‘Somerville 
girl’? [Conversation Corner, Feb. 8] that he 
passed the first sixteen years of his ministry 
in Scituate, within two miles of the now 
famous well in which hung ‘the old oaken 
bucket,’’ and was familiar with the beautiful 
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scenery so vividly pictured in that temper- 
ance poem. He not only drank of the refresh- 
ing water, but in 1846 obtained, by purchase 
on the spot, the veritable bail of the bucket 
itself, which is stillin his possession. Sarah 
Noah now explains why he did not secure an 
iron hoop of the same, as he then desired, for 
it is still a part of the bucket, from which she 
so recently drank. Who will suggest where 
this interesting relic may most properly be 
deposited for future keeping? 
Very truly yours, D. w. 


I, said the Martin, I am very ‘‘sartin,’’ 
and I will suggest! Put the bail of the 
Woodworth bucket in the Congregational 
Library in Boston, beside the chip from the 
Peregrine White apple tree and the big- 
bowed old spectacles, and other similar rel- 
ics, then the Cornerers can all see it! Per- 
haps good Brother W. will add some relic 
from the old Indian town where John Eliot 
preached, or from the Senecas, among whom 
I think he himself was a missionary. 

Mrs. P. of Providence, referring to a mat- 
ter in the same Corner (Feb. 8), reports a 
sixth word ending in -cion, viz, ostracion. 
The little children will be glad to know that 
that, according to the dictionary, is a genus 
of plectognath fishes, with an exoskeleton of 
juxtaposed hexagonal plates. If these words 
are too large for them to swallow, let them 
try oyster, which is of cognate etymology— 
they would not think of ostracising that! 
(Notice all these words come from a shell.) 
Now that we are in natural history here 
is a ? which has waited long: 

WeEsT Haven, Cr. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: . I want a book 
treating of mosses, lichens, ‘ete., also a South- 
erh botany. The Congregationalist has been a 
weekly visitor at my home since 1847, so that 
I am, of course, interested in the Corner, as 


_ well as all that belongs to the paper. 


Yours truly, Mrs. K. 


Send to B. Whidden, 18 Arch Street, Bos- 
ton, for list of books on mosses, etc. Meet- 
ing Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs, the well- 
known hotanical writer, I asked her the 
other question; she said Chapman’s Flora 
of the Southern United States is the best 
book and the only one, New York, $2.50. 

A man in New Hampshire, who, to my 
positive knowledge, is older even than I am, 
has two questions: 


Why in the Lord’s Prayer do we say, ‘‘ which 
art in heaven,’’ instead of ‘who art in 
heaven’’?. What was the origin of the so- 
called ‘‘ Blue Laws” of Connecticut? 


He should consult Dr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull’s True-Blue. Laws and False Blue-Laws, 
etc. The early laws of the Connecticut 
colonies were necessarily strict, but the 
compilation usually spoken of as ‘The 
Blue Laws of Connecticut’? was simply a 
forgery incorporated in a history of the 
State, written by Samuel A. Peters, a Tory 
minister of the Church of England, in 1781. 
Dr. Bacon called it the ‘‘most serupulous 
and malicious of lying nzjatives,” yet its 


ridiculous lies are often quoted now as_ 


though they were true. For example, that 
“no woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath day,’’ and that a pumpkin shell must 
be put over boys’ heads every Saturday, so 
that the hair ‘‘should be cut round’’! 
Peters was chosen Bishop of Vermont in 
1794, but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
refused to consecrate him. 

As to the other question, the answer 
seems plain, that at the time of the Author- 
ized Version who was not used as a relative 
pronoun (as will be seen by reference to 
concordance) and that which was used of 
persons. Notice at the close of the Revised 
Version that the American revisers pre- 
ferred the use of who in such cases, although 
it was not accepted as a part of the revised 
text. Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Young 


Housekeeper 


delights especially in nice 
cake... There “ares agoa 
recipes for all kinds of cake 
in our cook book, and any 
one who will follow the 
recipe. and use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is sure to 
have good wholesome cake 
that keeps its freshness and 


flavor. 


The recipe book is sent free on receipt 
of stamp and address. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CoO., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
a No Alkalies 


= ORies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
| i | | pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 

) the strength of Cocoa mixed 

aj with Starch, Arrowroot or 

== Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ATOR 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ¢* NONE-SUCH’? CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is 4 used. There’s 
no more need 4 »™ of preparing 
; mince meat 


than for grinding 
your S own 

flour. & OF iry ae 
package © Oy of None- 
Such. You will miss 


‘ of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 


your guests are 
pleased with the 
soup because your 
cook used in making 
it Cudahy’s Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Beef, and the verdict 
was, ‘ The best soup 
Iever tasted.” The 
concentrated nutri- 
tive qualities and de- 
licious flavor of Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Beef secured for it 
the Highest Award 
at World's Fair. 


Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to cover postage. 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to Table,” 
showing how Rex Brand Beef Extract is made, and 
recipes for using it, mailed free. 


The Modern Nursing Bottle, | 


‘“CLEANFONT,” 


Automatic Vent. Free Flow. Per= 

fectly Clean. Preventive of Colic. 

No mother should be without It. 
All Druggists, 35 cents. 


At Dinner 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEAOHING. 
S. 8S. Lesson ror Marcu 18. Prov. 20: 1-7. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEEHLOOK, 


In one of her Parables from Nature Mrs. 
Gatty tells the story of two travelers—a father 
and son—who had lost their way and were 
wandering over the moors one dark even- 
ing, trying to find the homeward path. They 
‘looked about them to find some light, some 
guide for their course. The boy discovered 
bright lights shining ahead, which he wished 
to pursue, but the wiser father told him that 
these lights were only danger signals. They 
were will-o’-the-wisps, dancing upon the edge 
of a morass to warn the passersby of danger. 
But rash travelers often mistake these warn- 
ings, the father explained, and, attracted by 
the gay lights, they follow them into the marsh, 
where every footstep brings them deeper and 
deeper into the soft, yielding ground, from 
which it is very difficult to get free. The far- 
ther the deceived traveler goes the greater 
the danger. ‘It is strange,’’ said the father, 
‘that men do not stop to think of these dan- 
cing lights, and heed their warning. They are 
meant to tell of danger and to teach one what 
to avoid.” 

The boy was content with his father’s ex- 
planation, and the two continued on their 
way until at last a different light flashed upon 
them. That was the safe light of home, a can- 
dle in the window of their own cottage. They 
followed it and were soon safe in the light 
and warmth of home. This story may be used 
as a basis of atemperance lesson. . Draw three 
oblongs on the board to suggest windows. 
Put yellow rays in these to indicate lights. 
Speak of some of the gayly lighted windows 
in the shops down town, or on the corner of 
the village street. Sometimes these lights are 
danger signals. If there is anything within 
which can do one any harm the lights should 
say, ‘‘Keep away.’ Draw a lighthouse or 
show a picture of one. What does the light 
say here? Sketch rocks in outline. Write 
above them, ‘‘ Keep away from the rocks.”’ Very 
carefully speak of the danger of letting an en- 
emy into one’s mouth to steal away the brains. 
Show that anything which makes the nerves 
less steady or the brain less clear is a danger- 
ousthing. The rocks near the lighthouse will 
wreck a ship or the soft mud of a morass may 
wreck a journey, but these dangerous glasses 
of wine and beer may wreck a life. Write 
over one window drawn on the board, Touch 
not; over another, Taste not; and over the 
third, Handle not. Why? Write the text 
above, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker,”’ etc. 

Now reverse the board and on the other side, 
or on a sheet of brown paper, draw another 
window. Put a candle in this window. A 
real candle may be used, or a drawing. Refer 
to the light of home which guided the travelers 
to safety. The light of home is always a safe 
light to follow. The evenings at home with 
father and mother, and books and papers and 
games can never lead any one out of the way. 
. The light of the lamp in your mother’s sit- 
ting-room says, ‘‘ Come, here is the safe place.” 


The lights down town may be bright, but, 


they are signs of danger. ‘‘ Whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


' Topic, March 11-17. The Spirit’s Help No 
Substitute for Our Effort. Luke 8: 4-15; 
Eph. 6: 10-18. 

Men of the Spirit usually men of action. Must 
Christians always struggle? How then can they 
have peace? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


When a man who has been used of God in connec- 
tion with some great cause gets the impression 
that God cannot promote the ends of that cause 
without him, no matter how good he is, nor how 
great his former usefulness, that man is near to de- 
struction. God needs an Obed-edom to shelter the 
ark and a David to remove it, but no Uzzah to steady 
it, even when the oxen stumble [2 Sam. 6]. 


When a man bigh in honorin a congregation of . 


whom it may be said, “ All are holy, and the Lord is 
among them” (Num, 16: 3] imagines God’s methods 
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in need of reformation at his hand, though his sin- 
cerity seems unconscious of the pride that mingles 
with it, the earth opens under his feet and swallows 
him even with the censor in his hand. 

If a man takes upon himself to bear upon his back 
the pillars of the heavens, and thus make of him- 
self an Atlas, he need not expect that God will send 


a Hercules to relieve him permanently from his bur- - 


den. We cannot do it and we need not undertake 
it. Wemust trust God for the ground on which to 
stand, and we may as well trust Him for the load. 
Yet must we not only bear our own, but one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 


<a 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 

FOREIGN [MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. 

The past one hundred years are often char- 
acterized as a ‘‘ century of missions” since it 
has witnessed the organization of all our great 
modern missionary societies and is marked by 
unsurpassed triumphs of the gospel in dis- 
tant lands. One is impressed anew by the 
glorious record of the success of foreign mis- 
sionary work as well as the needs, problems 
and opportunities of the present day as forci- 
bly presented by Rey. J. 8. Dennis, D. D., of 
Beirut, Syria, in his recent book, entitled For- 
eign Missions After a Century. f 

It is difficult for us to realize the marvelous 
changes which have taken place in heathen 
lands. At the beginning of the century almost 
the entire world outside of Christendom was 
closed to mission effort. At least a thousand 
million souls were, with scattered exceptions, 
inaccessible to the Christian missionary. The 
islands of the Pacific were known only through 
the discoveries of adventurous navigators, and 
their inhabitants were so barbarous it was 
sure death to land upon their shores. Japan 
had banished Roman Catholic Missions in 1614 
and closed its doors to all foreigners. China, 
Siam, Burma, Korea were also inaccessible. 
The East India Company violently opposed 
the entrance of Carey into India, while the 
great interior regions of Africa were unex- 
plored and unknown. Contrast this con- 
dition with the present abounding opportu- 
nities of the Christian Church throughout the 
world. It is as easy now to do missionary 
work in degraded Asia or in darkest Africa as 
it was a few years ago in the western regions 
of our own country. All modern facilities of 
travel, of postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion, of international comity, of financial ex- 
change are hastening to render service to mis- 
sions. There are 18,000 miles of railway in 
India, 2,000 miles in Japan and about 150 in 
conservative China. Projected lines are 
planned for the Turkish Empire and even 
Africa is exchanging its caravans for railway 
trains. ‘‘An ordinary contribution box,” says 
Dr. Dennis, ‘‘has become an instrument by 


which the contributor, as he sits in his pew, . 


can touch every continent and do a work for 

Christ where his own foot can never tread.” 
Turning to mark the progress of missionary 

activities, we find the Bible fully translated 


into ninety languages and partially into 230 


more. There are 280 missions organized for 
work, with 9,000 missionaries in the fields and 
44,532 native associates. Almost around mil- 
lion of converts have been gathered into the 
church and there are fully 4,000,000 adherents 
under the influence of missionary instruction. 
Then there are 70,000 pupils in higher educa- 
tional institutions and 608,000 children in vil- 
lage mission schools. 
conducting the work are many and varied. 
Prominent among them, aside from evangel- 
istic preaching and educational teaching, 
stand literary work, medical ministry and 
industrial agencies. 

But in his thoughtful and impartial consid- 
eration of the present status of missionary 
enterprise, Dr. Dennis does not slur over the 
discouraging hindrances and difficult prob- 
lems of our time. Among the present con- 
flicts he mentions the animosity of the Rom- 
ish, Greek and Armenian Churches, thé mis- 
representations of prejudiced travelers, the un- 
sympathetic tone of European society in for- 
eign lands, as well as the conflict with danger- 
ous and unhealthful climates. Other serious 
hindrances are the opposition of civil and re- 
ligious rulers and the commercial projects of 
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European governments, such as the opium 
traffic in India, China and Korea, the Kanaka 
slave trade in the Pacific islands and the rum 
traffic in Africa. 

Chief of all difficulties, however, is the revo- 
lution which must be brought about in the 
inner lives of the natives—the struggles of 
Christian truth with the superstition of a life- 
time, the prejudices and the customs that have 
become as second nature, the traditions that 
have gathered weight through generations. 
It is a mistake, says the author of this book, 
to represent non-Christian nations, except in 
individual cases, as longing for the gospel 
and ready to receive it. On the contrary, 
Christianity must contend with seared con- 
sciences, darkened understandings and an in- 
aptitude to receive its teachings or appreciate 
its mysteries. The native convert must break 
old friendships, sacrifice personal interest, 
face worldly loss, and all this for a religion 
which is unaided by material forces, without 
visible éclat or the use of spectacular and 
sensational methods. Out ofall the difficulties 
and conflicts, however, there comes a measure 
of success which is all the brighter when con- 
trasted with the social and moral evils which 
must be overcome. It is a hopeful feature of 
the outlook that the Christian religion is 
identified in the East with all uplifting and 
philanthropic agencies which have come to 
them through western civilization. After all, 
Christianity has gained a vantage ground 
which justifies us in looking forward with 
optimism to ever increasing triumphs. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Among the Himalayas. A correspondent of 
the British Weekly, who has recently returned 
from a tramp of 200 miles among the Hima- 
layas, writes in an interesting way of the mis- 
sion work which is being carried on in this 
region. Specially noteworthy are the efforts 
of the London Missionary Society among the 
Bhotiyas, a peculiar, nomadic people on the 
borders of Thibet. They live almost con- 
stantly on the march from Thibet to the plains 
of India, whence they go to sell the products 
of their region. Christian work among them 
is very difficult but it has its compensations, 
for every converted Bhotiya means a Christian 
man with access to Thibet. Mr, Harker Wil- 
son, a native medical agent of the Wesleyan 
Bhotiya Mission, has spent six months in 
Thibet, being welcomed even in Buddhist con- 
vents. It is said that the common people 
among the Thibetans are all friendly.. It is 
only the official classes which resent the en- 
trance of foreigners. 


The New Hebrides. Since Dr. Paton’s recent 
visit to America news in regard to the work 
of the Free Church of Scotland among the 
New Hebrides is specially welcome. Rey. J. 
H. Laurie writes. to the Independent that the 
tide is turning in the large island of Malekula, 
where mission work has been carried on amid 
many discouragements. Six years ago, when 
the first missionaries were settled among these 
12,000 savages, no women or girls could be 
persuaded to enter a schoolhouse. Their so- 
cial position was utterly degraded and down- 
trodden and their husbands at first forbade 
any attempt to uplift them. But now as many 
women may be seen at the churches and schools 
as there are men. One of the native converts 
is already helping as an evangelist. On the 
island of Ambrim, one of the northern group, 
medical work was begun in 1892 and is prov- 
ing a key to unlock many hearts. Dr. Lamb 
has opened a small hospital and the latest de- 
velopment is a hospital canoe, which brings 
its cargo of patients'to his door. The earliest 
attempts to evangelize the people on this 
island were made by natives, who, while 
working in Queensland on the plantations, 
had become Christians, and on their return to 
Ambrim began to build a church and to in- 
struct their people. Dt. Lamb is now assisted 
by five devoted Christian lads who learned 
English in Queensland. Four churches are at 
present nearly finished, while five more are 
soon to be begun. 
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FOLK-LORE. 

The American Folk-Lore Society is about 
to begin a series of publications relating to 
its specialty. The first volume, which is 
nearly ready, deals with the oral literature 
of the west coast of Africa and is to be 
called Folk-Tales of Angola. The author is 
Mr. Heli Chatelain, late United States com- 
mercial agent at Loanda. It is to furnish 
in original text and literal translation repre- 
sentations of the ideas, emotions and moral 
sentiments of the negro races of that re- 
gion and the propriety of its publication by 
an American society is seen in the fact 
that a large portion of the negro population 
of our Southern States are members, origi- 
nal or by descent, of the races specified 
in Western Africa. The volume also in- 
eludes collections of the French Creole tales 
of Louisiana and of the many superstitions 
still prevalent among the English-speaking 
people. 

This is an undertaking of large and last- 
ing importance and deserves public support. 
Mr. W. W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass., 
the secretary of the society, announces that 
the organization, largely in order to execute 
its scheme, desires to add five hundred 
members to its present number. The an- 
nual fee is three dollars, and the society’s 
organ, the quarterly Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, is sent free to each member. 
Ten dollars subscribed to the publication 
fund will entitle the subscriber to member- 
ship and also to all the publications of the 
body, including the memoirs, of which sey- 
eral numbers are expected to be issued an- 


nually. Doubtless many of our readers are 


sufficiently interested in the subject of folk- 
lore to welcome this information. 


BOCK BREVIEWS. 
THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE, 


Prof. C. W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., of 
Princeton University, has read before sev- 
eral bodies, representing different Christian 
denominations—Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant—an essay on this topic which now 
has been published by request and will at- 
tract wide notice and probably occasion 
considerable. discussion. It treats of the 
four articles of church unity proposed by 
the American House of (Episcopal) Bishops 
and by the (English) Lambeth Conference, 
but it deals chiefly with the fourth, from 
which it takes title. It is a clear, terse, 
vigorous paper, broadly catholic in spirit 
and itself a striking proof of progress in 
the direction of church unity. 

We shall be surprised if the question be 
not raised by some readers why the author 
does not go over promptly and frankly into 
the Episcopal body. Probably he thinks 
the desired union to be possible at So early 
a future date as to render his changing rela- 
tions hardly worth while. We are free to 
say that he appears in these pages to be a 
believer in Episcopacy rather than in Pres- 
byterianism, but the appearance may be 
due only to his enthusiasm in promoting the 
noble cause of Christian union. When he 
speaks for others than Presbyterians, how- 
ever—and many of his own denomination 
will refuse to accept him as their represent- 
ative—he is on insecure ground. With all 
deference to his learning and zeal we take 
issue squarely with his statement that ‘‘the 
Historic Episcépate is. everywhere adapta- 
ble to Congregationalists.’’ It may prove 
to be the duty of Congregationalists at some 
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time to accept the historic episcopate for 
the sake of Christian union, but they will 
then and thereby cease to be Congregation- 
alists. — p 

The issue must be faced squarely. There 
is no possible combination of the two prin- 
ciples of the historic episcopate and the 
independence of the local church. We do 
not believe that ecclesiastical unity is possi- 
ble or desirable in the form in which Dr. 
Shields pleads for it. We doubt if it would 
secure a more true and useful union than 
can be had without organie blending. If it 
ought to come the fact will be made plain 
in due time and then we will favor it, even 
if Congregationalism must be surrendered. 
But that time is not likely to occur, and 
meanwhile let nobody imagine that sucha 
condition of things as a Congregationalism 
with a historic, or any other, episcopate is 
a subject for serious discussion. 

We do not fail to appreciate the value of 
the action of the Episcopal bishops or the 
nobility of the motive which prompted 
them. But not even our lively sense of the 
generous spirit which they have exhibited 
can blind us to the fact that in their fourth 
article they invite Congregationalists to sac- 
rifice their birthright. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents. | 

THE REVELATION AND THE RECORD, 

The sub-title of this volume, which is by 
Prof. James Macgregor, D.D., for some 
time professor of systematic theology at 
New College, Edinburgh, and now pastor 


of Columba Church, Oamaru, is Essays on 


Matters of Previous Question in the Proof 
of Christianity. There are six essays, three 
on The Supernatural, The Internal Evi- 
dence, and The Inspiration of Scripture, re- 
spectively, and three on The Canon of Serip- 
ture. In the first he studies the fact rather 
than the evidence of supernaturalism, bring- 
ing out its reasonableness and reality, which 
is as conclusive a method of proving it as 
there is, and claims that the Christian reli- 
gion itself is a monumental proof of super- 
naturalism. In the second he argues in 
behalf of a light of nature in man intended 
to enable him to apprehend the new light 
of revelation in the Scriptures and in Christ. 
In the third he advocates the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, regarding the Scriptures 
as being, and not merely containing, the 
word of God, and deals with the objections 
to his view. That he does not wholly suc- 
ceed, or profess to succeed, in answering 
these does not prevent his plea from being 
as strong as any which we remember to 
have seen, and one which his opponents 
may not safely overlook. 

The first of the three essays on the Canon 
treats of the Canon in general, offers direct 
proof and discusses the alternative theory 


of forgery. The second deals with the Gos- 


pels in particular, maintaining their genu- 
ineness and canonicity, and the third exam- 
ines the Gospel of Mark as a sample case, 
reaching the same conclusion. He exhibits 
large familiarity with the positions of Ger- 
man and other students of the subject rep- 
resenting different schools of belief and 
deals with them vigorously. He is a critical 
scholar of no mean knowledge and skill, 
and a sturdy advocate of extreme conserva- 
tive views. Such a work is an important 
aid to the final attainment of the actual 
truth, both by its able defense of positions 
once held generally and now surrendered by 
many scholars, at least in part, and also as 
certain to provoke further investigation and 
utterance upon each side of the great points 
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at issue. It is evident that some of the 
assertions of the higher criticism have not 
been demonstrated satisfactorily and that 
the disposition to accept certain of its con- 
clusions has received a decided check. On 
the other hand there hardly can be safe 
denial that it has established some facts of 
the significance of which Dr. Macgregor is 
not yet persuaded. His theory of inspi- 
ration, for example, certainly proves too 
much. Butall Christian scholars will thank 
him for his book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $3.00.] 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


The kernel of true religion is pointed out 
in Richard Le Gallienne’s little volume, The 
Religion of a Literary Man [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00]. To love God and one another 
is the substance of the gospel, and the au- 
thor has made an earnest, telling plea for 
the more general recognition of the fact. 
His book will be read and, we trust, heeded 
by many to whom ordinary religious trea- 
tises would not appeal successfully. Most 
religious writers would have insisted upon 
some truths to which Mr. Le Gallienne pays 
little heed, probably not appreciating fully 
their close relation to his own short creed, 
and would have stated some things in a 
manner different from his own. But it 
would be foolish to disapprove of a book 
which does a vital work so well and in so 
good a spirit because it does not fall into 
line everywhere with one’s beliefs. In some 
respects it is likely to be the more effective 
because it is what it is. The publishers 
have issued it very attractively and it can 
be read through in an hour or two. 

The Spirit of God [George H. Ellis. $1.50] 
is another volume by Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar, the representative of the Brahmo 
Somaj who recently has visited this coun- 
try. His conception of the divine spirit 
does not vary much from that held by evan- 
gelical Christians and the book will be read 
by such with interest and profit. It sees 
more which is akin to Christianity in Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, etc., than most 
Western writers perceive and regards Chris- 
tianity more as the supreme flower of the 
world’s religious study, aspiration and ex- 
perience, embracing all which is best in 
other religions and having a spirit and power 
of its own in addition, rather than as hos- 
tile to them. It is adapted to be an aid to 
spiritual meditation. Some perception of 
its treatment of. its theme may be gathered 
from the titles of its chapters, a few of 
which are these: The Hindu Doctrine of the 
Spirit, Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Spirit in Life, The 
Spirit in Reason, The Spirit in Love, The 
Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, ete. 
The author here and there puts himself 
frankly upon evangelical, as contrasted with 
Unitarian, ground in respect to the deity of 
Christ unless he uses words in some other 
than their natural sense, and we are confi- 
dent that he does not intend to do this. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s Psalms [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50] is a volume of 
the excellent series known as The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. To enter deeply into the spirit ~ 
of the Psalms and at the same time to be 
able to interpret them to others in a manner 
worth attention demands an unusual com- 
bination of qualities. Very many such 
books upon the Psalms have: been either 
commonplace, sentimental or both. But 
Dr. Maclaren is learned without rising 
above the level of popular appreciation and 
devout without ever falling into pious rhap- 
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sodies. He has done sound wor‘ in this 
volume,——The late Rey. Samuel Cox, D. D., 
was an English Baptist, who at one time for 
a few years had a Congregational church, 
and who became quite widely known by his 
editorship of the Hxpositor and by some of 
his publications, notably Salvator Mundi, in 
which he argued from Scripture for the 


. restoration of all men as opposed to the 


doctrine of eternal punishment. The vol- 
ume before us, The Hebrew Twins [Thomas 
‘Whittaker. $1.50], is an explanation of the 
divine dealings with Jacob and Esau. Itis 
an exposition of their history in fourteen 
chapters, delivered originally as sermons 
and having the form of discourses rather 
than of technical studies. It is an able and 
stimulating volume. : 

We have read enough of The Light of Life, 
or, The Symbols of the Bible Made Plain 
[$1.50], written and published by G. W. 
Ratekin, of Omaha, Neb., to assure our- 
selves that it is not worth any one’s while 
to read the book through, except as a theo- 
logical and literary curiosity. The author 
evidently is studious and reverent, and be- 
lieves himself to have made some important 
theological discoveries. But the fact that 
such themes are of profound interest to him 
has not qualified him to discuss them 
with profit. It is a great pity that he has 
incurred the trouble and cost of writing a 
book about them. 


STORIES. 


The late Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son’s most recent story is Horace Chase 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25]. It is a vigorous 
picturesque study of the character and 
career of a prosperous business man of a 
familiar modern type, a speculator and 
railway magnate, and it is wonderfully well 
done. The picture of the domestic side of 
his life affords opportunity for the portrayal 
of the love-history of his wife, which is 
managed most effectively and which we 
prefer to leave for the reader to pursue un- 
enlightened, Pleasant glimpses of a charm- 
ing type of family life are afforded, and the 
story impresses certain truths which deserve 
more attention than they receive. It will 
add to the author’s high repute.——Ships 
that Pass in the Night [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], by Beatrice Harraden, is one of the 
most popular books of the season. It is so 
much of a success that, owing to an acci- 
dent by which it fails of the protection of 
copyright, an unscrupulous Chicago pub- 
\lisher or two have announced piratical edi- 
tions of it. 
study of invalid life at a continental health- 
resort, spirited and telling, rich in unpre- 
tentious yet impressive lessons, and abound- 
ing in interest. 

A good story of adventure, not one of the 
most thrilling yet sufficiently exciting to 
hold close attention from cover to cover, is 
David C. Murray’s In Direst Peril [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25]. An unusual incident is 
the hero’s robbery of his promised wife to 
the amount of two hundred thousand dollars 
by a bold and flagrant burglary by which 
daring action he actually led his fiancée to 
marry him. The story is not for boys par- 
ticularly, although they will likeit. Itisa 
descriptive novel of the ordinary sort,—— 

‘Nine graphic and charming short stories 
by Ludovic Halévy make up the volume, 
Parisian Points of View [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00]. They have been translated by Edith 
VY. Bt’ Matthews, whose work apparently 
has been done skillfully, and Brander Mat- 
thews has written their introduction. They 


Itis asimple, graceful, touching : 
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are light sketches, delicate, graceful and 
airy, yet with positive characteristics which 
make quite strong impressions. Nobody 
but a Frenchman ever exhibits the peculiar 
deftness necessary to the composition of 


such work and these examples of it afford a’ 


real treat. 

A pleasant addition to the Harper’s Young 
People Series is The Mystery of Abel Fore- 
finger [$1.25] by William Drysdale. It is a 
stirring story of adventure by sea and land 
in the West Indies, Mexico and that part of 
the world and is wholesome and manly in 
tone, instructive as to the region described 
and highly entertaining. It is illustrated. 
—We noticed last May the latest story by 
Maxwell Gray, The Last Sentence [$1.50] 
which was brought out by Messrs. Tait, 
Sons & Co. A copy of another editicn, 
issued by Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
has just come to hand. It has several 
illustrations which fact seems to be the 
chief difference between the two editions. 
It is astory of unusual power and interest 
and well worth being read. 


POETICAL, 


Mr, G. S. Merriam has gathered a group 
of verses, by Lowell, Browning, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Wordsworth, and others, all com- 
paratively modern but not all living writers, 
and has made them into a volume called A 
Symphony of the Spirit [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00]. They chiefly sing of death, 
the impressions which the sight of it makes, 
the hope and faith which rise above it; and 
kindred themes. They are poetically admi- 
rable and are uplifting and strengthening 
without having mucb, if anything, of a dis- 
tinctively Christian tone. 

It is something of a change to turn to 
such verses as those by Gertrude Hall in 
Allegretto [Roberts Bros. $1.00]. They are 
bright and occasionally droll, without much 
depth in respect to meaning and not always 
over-precise as to form, yet lively and enter- 
taining. The pictures, by Oliver Herford, 
are very good and add much to one’s enjoy- 
ment ofthe volume. The book is dedicated 
to the late Wolcott Balestier. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Fife-Cookson’s drama 
in five acts entitled Hannibal and Katharna 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is written in 
the form of blank verse but a few trans- 
positions of words or phrases would reveal 
it as the narrative prose work which it 
really is. The plot has some interest but 
the work lacks fire and rarely, if ever, rises 
above the level of ordinary narrative. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s The Jacobean Poets 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] belongs to 
the University Series. In it the author de- 
votes himself to the English poetry of the 
reign of James I., a reign which included 
most of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century—from 1603 to 1625. Itisnot merely 
descriptive but also critical work which he 
has done, and he also has made numerous 
citations. Although the Elizabethan age 
attracts. more of public attention, the Jaco- 
bean was by no means deficient in poets and 
productions amply worth modernheed. Mr. 
Gosse is a most competent guide and critic 
and he has done his task admirably in these 
pages.——Mr, Alfred Ayres has brought out 


“a new, revised and enlarged edition of The 


Orthoépist [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], his 
manual of pronunciation. We admire his 
zeal and approve his general purpose but 
we cannot wholly indorse the principle 
upon which he has labored. As only about 
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4,500 words are included, not all of which 
are English, his selection of some is unac- 
countable to us. In a work intended chiefly 
for popular use why include at all such 
words as ‘‘ ophiomancy,’’ ‘‘ ovoviviparous,’’ 
or ‘‘parenchyma’’? Why take the trouble 
to tell us that ‘‘nephew’’ is pronourced 
either ‘‘név’-yu”’ or “néf?-yu’’?? Is any 
one likely to call it anything else? And, 
why not, since foreign terms and proper 
names are included, tell us how to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ Bagehot,’’ for instance? The book 
often flies defiantly in the face of usage and 
nobody could follow its advice closely with- 
out becoming an object of derision, how- 
ever conscious he might be of superiority as 
an ‘‘or’thoépist.”’ 

Bayard Taylor’s History of Germany [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50] describes aland which 
he knew as few foreigners know it, having 
tramped through much of it as a young 
man, studying its people and customs from 
the level of the humbler orders, and having 
returned in his later life as the minister of 
the United States, thus enlarging his knowl- 


, edge by new views gained from the higher 


social levels. It is a land and a people 
which he loved also, and he took pleasure 
in writing this history of it which is graphic 
and interesting. His wife has written an 
additional chapter in order to continue the 
narrative more nearly to date.——We have 
mentioned more than once and favorably 
Mr. John Bonnev’s histories of Rome, 
France, ete., written for children. His 
Child’s History of Spain [Harper & Bros. 
$2.00] now lies before us and it appears to 
have the same qualities which caused the 
others to be liked so well—fidelity to fact, 
simplicity, a good sense of proportion in 
selecting and a bright style. There also are 
abundant illustrations and good ones and 
the volume is temptingly bound. 

Different departments of science are be- 
coming popularized rapidly, and even the 
bottom of the ocean is becoming familiar 
ground. Many facts probably will go un- 
explained but the number of those mas- 
tered will continue to increase, and such 
a book.as The Fauna of the Deep Sea [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00], by S. J. Hickson, 
which is one of the Modern Science Series, 
embodies intelligibly and in small compass 
many of those which it is of most interest 
and profit to understand. The author has 
drawn from authentic sources, e. g., the re- 
sults of the voyages of exploration fitted 
out by the different governments, and his 
book is scholarly as well as written for 
general circulation. Mr. Manson Seavy’s 
Practical Business : Book- Keeping by Double 
Entry [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.55] is a com- 
prehensive and useful manual for study or 
reference. It is well classified and provided 
with illustrations and business men or stu- 
dents of commercial affairs will find it 
practicably serviceable. 


NOTES. 


— Charles Ranhoefer, Delmonico’s ehef, 
is preparing a new cook-book. 

— Accumulating show-bills and advertis- 
ing posters is the latest fad among collectors. 

—— The book trade is very slack in France 
and, oddly enough, the demand for fiction has 
largely ceased. 

— Mrs. Langtry is at work upon a novel 
which she proposes to write, publish, advertise 
and circulate herself. ’ 

—— Renan’s library, or rather the impor- 
tant portion of it, inclu@ing some seven 
thousand volumes, is about to be sold. 
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— The tendency in England seems to be 
from anonymous journalism and towards 
newspaper and magazine articles signed by 
their authors. 


—Mr. Stead’s novel plan for a daily 
journal, which the public was to found, receiv- 
ing bonds in return for its money, has been 
abandoned, people not responding to the pro- 
posal. Nothing else was to be expected. 


— Columbia’s ‘‘ University Press ”’ is here- 
after to be published for the trustees by Mac- 
millan & Co., already the preferred publishers 
of works by several Columbian professors, 
Boyesen, Cattell, Brander Matthews, Perry, 
Sherman and Egbert among them. 


—— The January number of the Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library contains fac- 
similes of interesting petitions of the handi- 
craftsmen of Boston in 1677 against the in- 
trusion of strangers and of a plan of Boston 
drawn in 1692 by the Chevalier Daux. 


— Five of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s ad- 
mirable volumes of Bible Class Expositions, 
covering the four gospels—Matthew having 
two volumes—now are ready. They are books 
which people want and are likely to buy in 
spite of the hard times. The Armstrongs 
issue them. 


— The latest instance of valuable literary 
discoveries seems to be the finding by a Lon- 
don bookseller’s assistant in a rubbish heap 
in the Lake District of an uncut copy of 
Wordsworth’s An Evening Walk and one of 
his Descriptive Sketches in Verse. Having 
been cleansed and bound in morocco, they 
have been sold for $200. 


— Some of the friends of the late Theodore 
Child have raised $710 to be used for, a me- 
morial of him. It has been sent to the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Tabriz, 
Persia, where Mr. Child was cared for during 
his illness with the cholera. Probably it will 
be used to establish a hospital room, or bed, 
to be known by his name. 


—— The three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the publishing house of Josef 
K6sel at Kempten, Bavaria, was celebrated 
last September arid the proceedings have been 
published. It was founded by Erhard Blarer 
von Wartensee, an abbot-prince of Kempten, 
and its specialty is Roman Catholic devotional 
books. Doubtless it is the oldest publishing 
house in the world. 


— Gen. Lew Wallace has just been in 
Washington, partly in order to promote a 
project for the organization of a body corre- 
sponding to the French Academy, ‘‘ the Forty 
Immortals.” Probably it will not succeed 
and in our judgment the time for it hardly 
has come. By the way General Wallace’s Ben- 
Hur has had a sale of 40,000 copies in Germany 
without illustrations and a new and illustrated 
edition is announced there. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
{nN EXILE AND OTHER STORIES. 
Foote. pp. 253. $1.25. 


Boston. 
By Mary Hallock 


CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. By Justin Winsor, pp. 
379. $4.00. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, WHITTIER’S SNOW- 


BOUND and LOWELL’S VISION OF SiR LAUNFAL. 


pp. 76. 50 cents. 
THE SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY PAPpRS. By Addi- 
son, Steele and Budgell. pp.193. 40 cents. 


A POET’S PORTFOLIO. By W. W. Story. pp. 293. 
$1.00. 
r Ginn & Co. Boston. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS JEF- 


FREY. Hdited by L. E. Gates. pp. 213. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
A SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. By C. H. Grandgent. 


pp. 150. 60 cents. 
FRENCH LESSONS AND EXERCISES. Part I. By C. 
H. Grandgent. pp. 34. 15 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


SocrAL ENGLAND. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. Traill,D.C.L: pp. 504, $3.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 


HEAVENLY PEARLS SET IN A Lire. By Lucy D 
Osborn. pp. 364. $1.50. 


Scott Stamp,and Coin Co. New York. 
AMERICAN COLONIAL HisToRy. By C. W. Betas. 
pp. 322. $3.00. yy 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
WARNING’S PERI. By Capt. Charles King. 


Pp. 
230. $1.00. 


‘accurately gauged him. 
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PAPER COVERS. 


Seriptural Tract ap eB Boston. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By H. L. Hastings. pp. 
36. 10 cents. 
POPULAR SELECTIONS FROM HyMNS NEW AND OLD. 
Edited by D. B. Towner, T. T. Eaton and G. H.° 
Simmons. 10 cents. 


Ig. Kohler. Philadelphia. 
THANATOPSIS AND OTHER POEMS. By W.C. Bryant 
and Others. Translated from English into Ger- 
man by J. B. Hertzog. pp. 24. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 
January. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 
February. THINKER.—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 
March. HARPER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS.— CASSELL’S.— 
SCRIBNER’S.—-CHAUTAUQUAN.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
<> 
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~PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 18-24. Taming the Tongue. 
Jas. 3: 2-12. 

The apostle’s statement, “If any stumble 
not in word the same is a perfect man,’’ seems 
at first unduly strong.” It appears to disre- 
gard the condition of the heart and to inti- 
mate that a mute person has some decided 
advantages over those who have the gift of 
speech. But James could not have meant 
that failure to give offense by the use of the 
tongue was an absolute guarantee of perfec- 
tion. He of all the apostles was a practical 
man. He mingled with menfreely. He heard 
much said that annoyed and disgusted him. 
He knew not a few Christians whose symme- 
try of character and whose usefulness was 
marred by their careless, not to say harmful, 
talk. So it seemed to him that if one person 
could be found who did not err in this respect 
he would indeed be a prodigy. 

Important as it is to have the heart right it 


pays sometimes to attack the enemy at once - 


in the front and in the rear. It isspeech, after 
all, that more than anything else reveals our 
thought and feeling. Listen to a man’s talk 
week in and week out and you have pretty 
if we should make a 
thorough’ business of watching our utterances 
for a single day we would be surprised at 
the result of our examination. Profanity, 
foul language, to be sure, we are supposed to 
eschew altogether, but how about slang? 
How about a good many expressions picked 
up from the street with which we interlard 
our conversation? How about exaggerations ? 
What an easy thing it is in telling a story, in 
relating an incident, to stretch the truth a 
trifle for the sake of the effect. Superlatives 
come readily to our lips when the positive or 
the comparative adjective would fit the case 
more exactly. How about gossip? Not scan- 
dal, but the picking up of an idle rumor and 
passing it, enlarged and colored, to somebody 
else, all unconsciously to yourself perhaps. 
How about sharp criticism and disparagement 
of others ? 

Such use of the divine gift of speech is all 
the more blameworthy when it is remembered 
to what noble ends this power may be de- 
voted. The apostolic metaphor is an excel- 
lent one. The tongue indeed needs to be 
tamed, but only that it may be harnessed and 
put at work. It is a lifelong task almost for 
some of us to reduce this little member to sub- 
jection, but when once conquered how much 
good it may do for Christ. Instead of escap- 
ing from our control every now and then and 
uttering things that an hour later we would 
give worlds to recall, instead of wounding 
others, this same tongue is transformed from 
an instrument of torture to a vehicle of grace. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 12: 2-4; 19: 14; 34; 12, 
13; 35: 28; 39: 1; 50: 23; 120: 1-4; 126: 1, 2; 
139: 4; Prov. 10; 19-21, 32; 12: 18, 19; 16:1; 
18; 21; 21: 23; 31: 26; Eecl. 5: 2; Isa. 50: 4; 
Matt. 12: 36, 37; 1 Cor. 14: 19; Col. 3:17; Jas. 
1; 26; 1 Tim, 4: 12. 


——————>- 
_ HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Rev. J. F. Clark, Samokov, Bulgaria............ $2.00 
Mrs.G.C. Ewing, Hnfield -4aeciece te cea semen 3.00 
ASBTIeNG, Chel Seal skys hire sneiercersss seals aetavaldae taaisene > 2.00 
Rey. N. W. Williams, Providence, R.I.......... 2.00 
Miss M. C. Sawyer, Somerville aareratamlarecnateineiceaie 2.00 
Mrs. Julia B. Hale, Norwood. -... 0.6 ..50sc06 cece 4.00 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Pastors often tell us they should be glad to 
know how well new enterprises hold out and 
that they want to hear from them after the 
freshness has worn off.: To satisfy such de- 
mands we print the account of a Sunday 
Evening Club after a year’s trial. 

A bequest of $100, the interest of which is to 
help sustain public worship, seems a small 
gift, but there are women in our smaller 
churches who can leave such an amount and 
thus perpetuate their contributions. If every 
church member making bequests had left even 
$50 for the use of the church there would be 
fewer churches dying in our country villages 
for lack of financial support. 

There probably will be always doubt about 
the wisdom of giving prizes. They may be 
justifiable to bring children into the Sunday 
school, but to keep them, there some other 
agency ought to suffice. 

A good stereopticon is a valuable invest- 
ment for almost any working church. It is 
so useful Sundays or week days. With it 
excellent entertainments are an easy matter 
and missions grow in interest. 

It is a pity that any so-called class distinc- 
tions should be attached toa purely sanitary 
measure such as. the use of individual com- 
munion cups. 

It has been considered a too common eyil 
for men who were correct in church relations 
to be a little ‘shady ” in business, but there 
are some persons who for themselves are as 
honest as the day is long and yet when church 
finances are involved are under scrupulous. 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 

There appeared in these columns one year 
ago an account of the Young Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club at Appleton, Wis., telling of 
its origin, its methods of work and its success 
during the first year of its existence. The 
second year has now passed, the anniversary 
of its organization, Feb. 2, witnessing a ban- 
quet attended by about 250 members, with a 
few invited guests. A supper, music and 
addresses filled the evening, which was a 
jubilee in view of the past two years and the 
prospect for the future. 

The addresses in response to toasts had 
reference mainly to the work of the club, and 
were given by the pastor, Rev. John Faville, 
the mayor of the city, the postmaster, the 
city attorney, the Sunday school superintend- 
ent, who is also a deacon of the church, and 
other prominent business men, all of whom 
are active members of tke club. 

The second anniversary church service took 
place Feb. 25, for which a souvenir program 
was issued, giving beside the order of service 
the history, constitution and roll of members 
of the club, together with a complete direc- 
tory of the officers and committees of the 
church, Sunday schools and auxiliary socie- 
ties. 
remain the same as hitherto, and the results 
continue to be eminently satisfactory. The 
history of its second year is simply a repeti- 
tion of the first. Briefly, its two years’ record 
is as follows: first meeting for consultation, 
Feb. 1, 1892; organized, Feb. 7, 1892; first sery- | 
ice, Feb. 21, 1892; number of services, eighty- 
three; criginal membership, twenty; present 
membership, 426. 

Its receipts the first year from all sources 
were a little less than $900, and its expenses 
for extra music, printing and miscellaneous 
items were paid, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $266; and for the second year the 
receipts, including the above balance, were 
over $1,770, which the expenditures reduced 
to a balance of $319 with which to begin the- 
third year. 

The object of this work at the outset was 
to increase interest in the eyening service 
and thereby to promote the welfare of the 
church in all her work, and this it has accom- 
plished in a much greater degree than was 


In the work of the club the methods _ 
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at first expected. The beginning of the third 
year finds the club with largely increased 
membersbip and more vigorous in all its 
activities. J.B. F. 


FROM 87. LOUIS. 

The nineteenth Congregational church in 
St. Louis was organized Feb. 25. The twenti- 
eth will be reported about Easter. There is 
special rejoicing over the latest one, as the 
circumstances are such as convince the most 
skeptical of the wisdom of it. Years ago a 
few consecrated people opened a Sunday 
school in an old building on the Manchester 
road, a few squares west of the well-known 
Shaw’s Garden. It was an unoccupied store, 
with excellent ventilation, and such a roof 
that when it rained or snow was melting the 
classes had to be arranged around the edges 
so as to allow the water to drop without hit- 
ting them. For two years a deacon in the Me- 
morial Church walked two miles and back 
every Sunday to act as superintendent, never 
being absent. When he felt compelled to lay 
down the work because of the claims of his 
home school, a deacon in Pilgrim Church was 
asked to take it up, and drove six miles each 
way every Sunday, rain or shine, and put any 
amount of hard work and money into the en- 
terprise. He offered prizes for regularity in 
attendance, giving the Youth’s Companion for 
a month to each one who was not absent for a 
month. The numbers increased rapidly and 
the parents became interested. The mission 
was made a branch of a church two miles 
away, the pastor preaching there evenings, 
and when he could not be in two places at 
once his wife went over and did the preaching. 

The time came when it seemed to be crimi- 
nal not to take some steps for the spiritual 
help of the population gathered about, There 
was no English-speaking church nearer than 
two miles and the whole neighborhood was 
built up with small homes of the working peo- 
ple. The Congregational City Missionary So- 
ciety, under whose care the work was done, 
authorized its committee to look out for a pas- 
tor who should have the care of this field 
alone. While it was seeking him a young 
business man, working hard in his office all 
the day, was asked to start revival meetings, 
such as he has several times conducted in dif- 
ferent places. Theresults were surprising, the 
whole neighborhood was aroused and the 
chapel which the society had built became 
toosmall. For several weeks this young man 
drove eight miles to his home after business 
hours, ate a hasty supper, drove six miles to 
the chapel and six miles back home late in 
the evening. 

The results were garnered when the church 
was formally organized, all these’ devoted 
workers having a part in the service. Sixty- 
eight persons, all but four adults, joined in 
the organization on confession and thirteen 
more by letter. Ten more at least were pre- 


_ yented from being present and will join later. 


‘Of those joining every one had given personal 
testimony publicly in the meetings. Forty- 
six adults were baptized and fourteen infants. 
The committee in charge had selected Rev. 
Firth Stringer of Elgin, Ill., to be the pastor ; 


~he had resigned his charge and was present at 
the organization, and five minutes after the 


church was declared duly formed it unani- 
mously called him to their pastorate. Special 
attention is called to the large part in this 
work done by consecrated business men. 
Without what they have done there would 
be no church there today. 

We do not need bishops, nor presiding eld- 
ers, nor any machinery other than we already 
have; but we do need to oil our own machin- 
ery and see that it is all running. The loose- 
ness of business methods on the part of many 
of the weaker churches is appalling. When 
people have taken part in a dedication where 
the money was pledged to pay all indebtedness, 
and the pledges were so good that the C, C. 
B.S. did not wait for all usual formalities but 
paid its large pledge at once, and then the 
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same people go back two years later and find 
that church still owing more than a quarter of 
the amount of the original debt, it shakes a 
man’s faith in the business integrity of some 
trustees. 

That Christian men should allow some of 
that money to remain uncollected, and other 
of it to be absorbed in paying the minister 
and not replaced, seems impossible, but this 
is just what is done again and again, and 
the members of such a church are sure to 
think they must have help from outside. Our 
H.M.S. can do no grander work, especially 
in these close times, than to make such 
churches feel that money given for a specific 
purpose is asacred trust, and those who divert 
it from its original purpose are dishonest in 
the same degree that they would be if the 
funds were not the property of a church. 
These remarks are called forth by several re- 
cent occurrences in Missouri, which can be 
duplicated in other States in the union, 

Still, Congregationalists are very sensitive 
as to any interference, and it is amusing to 
see the number of good folks who think the 
H. M.S. exists solely to furnish them money 
and ask no questions. An executive commit- 
tee of one of our State bodies recently de- 
cided that the payment of more missionary 
money in the case of a certain preacher was 
not wise, and took the trouble to notify the 
church that if it called him it must be entirely 
responsible for his support. In reply came a 
letter to the superintendent, in which there 
was nothing to show that the writer knew he 
was a minister, much less a superintendent, 
and the letter was a threat in very bad lan- 
guage that the members would seek homes 
elsewhere unless they were allowed to have 
their own way in such matters. When will 
men learn that they who furnish money have 
the right to satisfy themselves that itis to be 
wisely expended, and that the only relief 
from such oversight is to go without the 
money? The most convincing argument for 
the divine guidance of the church is the fact 
that it grows in spite of its blunders and sins, 

G. C. A. 


OUR FLORIDA CHURCHES. 

Ifere in Florida it taxes all our energies “‘ to 
make the wheels go round.”’ Indeed, we need 
help, and large help, to maintain the churches 
themselves and keep our machinery in opera- 
tion. But that does not prove that we are 
doing nothing. Our churches, which num- 
bered three when they <rst associated them- 
selves in 1884, now count sixty. They are as- 
sociated in seven local conferences, which held 
their meetings during the autumn, and in a 
General Association, which met for three days 
at Tampa, beginning Feb. 6. The attendance 
was good and the exercises helpful. We went 
to Tampa that we might inspect one of our 
Christian enterprises—a foreign work at home. 
The Cubans are coming upon us by the thou- 
sand. Nominally Romanists, they did not 
seem beyond reach, and they have proved 
not to be. Rev. E. P. Herrick and Licentiate 
Hernandez laid their work open before us, and 
showed us the beautiful chapel which our 
W.H.M. U. (with some help from the North) 
have erected and paid for, and the congrega- 
tion, the Sunday school and the Christian 
Endeavor band. In several of its aspects this 
is the first work of its kind in the world. 
Similar work ought to be done at other points. 

Strong resolutions were adopted in regard 
to the Seminoles of Florida, and a committee 
was appointed to make earnest and persistent 
effort in their behalf, both with the United 
States Government and with our own mission- 
ary societies. Since these Indians proved 
themselves unconquerable they have been ig- 
nored by the government. The Seminoles are 
supposed to be in Indian Territory, whither a 
part of the tribe was deported. Those who 
would not go—could not be forced to go— 
have been vagabond outlaws, entirely without 
protection or guardianship of any kind, They 
need defense against rum and land specu- 
lators, who have repeatedly driven them from 
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lands they had improved and were culti- 
vating. They need the gospel and schools. 
Our churches have not been careless or neg- 
lectful of their opportunity and obligation 
toward these thousand souls, more or less, 
but there is need that government do its duty 
or there must be large waste of labor. 

Rollins College, another child of our 
churches, inaugurated its new president, Feb. 
21. If there is anything in the doctrine of 
heredity, or in past success, or in manifest 
adaptation to the needs of a particular field, 
then in Charles G. Fairchild we have found 
the man we need for Rollins. He was wel- 
comed in behalf of the trustees by Frederic W. 
Lyman, and in behalf of the faculty by Prof. 
John H. Ford, who for two years has occupied 
the difficult position of acting president and 
has not suffered the college to lose an inch of 
vantage ground. 

On March 8 the two weeks’ session of the 
South Florida ‘Chautauqua at Mount Dora 
will begin. This, too, is the child of our As- 
soviation of Churches, which holds the title 
deeds, heavily mortgaged. More rooms and 
tents are engaged already than ever before. 
A peculiar feature will be four days given to 
the study of national politics, under the lead 
of Samuel Dickie for the Prohibitionists, Hon. 
J. R. Sovereign for the People’s Party, Hon. 
Julius C. Burrows for the Republicans and, 
it is hoped, Hon. Henry Watterson for the 
Democrats. ff 

On the whole, one must judge that our 
Florida Congregational churches, although 
too feeble to stand alone, and although it 
would more than exhaust all their energies to 
simply maintain themselves, are something 
more than nurseries and hospitals for feeble 
Christians. ; M. N. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Harvard Church, Dorchester, Rev. W. H. Bol- 
ster, pastor, was obliged suddenly to vacate its edi- 
fice, Feb. 25, it being found on fire. The damage 
was about $1,000. Some two months will be needed 
to make repairs. The congregations worship, mean- 
while, in Greenwood Hall. This young church is 
growing in power and influence in the new com- 
munity where it is planted. 


The church in Allston was one of the first here- 
abouts to originate a Congregational Club of its 
own, composed of men and meeting monthly for 
discussion of themes of current interest. It is a 
vigorous organization and embraces in its member- 
ship many of the leading citizens in that section 
of the city. Last week Wednesday the presence of 
ladies added to the enjoyment of the gathering 
features of which were quartet music, an excellent 
collation and an address by Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 


_ The fourth annual series of Lenten addresses is in 
progress in Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, 
the speakers being Rev. Messrs. F. E. Emrich, W.E. 
Huntington, A. H. Bradford, D.D., and F. G. Pea- 
body, D. D. 


Since Rey. H. H. Leavitt took charge of Broadway 
Church, Somerville, Jan. 1, special meetings have 
been held, but with no outside help. About fifty 
have professed conversion. Forty-five united with 
the church last Sunday. 


Rey. J. L. Hill, D. D., has resigned the pastorate 
of the Mystic Church, Medford, after eight years of 
service, the longest pastorate the churches in their 
united form have known. The membership of the 
church, Sunday school and Endeavor Societies has 
never been so large as in Mr. Hill’s pastorate. He 
will remove to Salem and engage in literary work. 

Massachusetts. 


The new chapel of the Second Church, Lynnfield, 
Rey. H. L. Brickett, pastor, was dedicated March 1, 
Rey. William White and Rey. F. I. Kelly assisting. 
It is complete in all its arrangements. 


The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club beld 
its annual meeting, Feb. 26, at Lawrence. Charles 
U. Bell was elected president and Wilbur BE. Kowell, 
secretary. Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst made an 
address on Philanthropy and Natural Law or Social 
Eyolution and Rey. F. R. Shipman spoke on Modern 
Life and Philanthropy. 


Each year of the five since the settlement of Rev. 
Ww. A. Keese as pastor of Trinity Church, Lawrence, . 
there has been a net gain in the membership, whieh 
has now reached 415. This year, also, as for several 
years past,the finances are on_a sound basis, the 
treasurer paying the usual ‘‘ dividend,” or rebate, of 
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twenty-five per cent. to all contributors to the guar- 
antee fund. 


The First Church of Brockton received six new 
members, all on confession and all heads of fam- 
ilies, last Sunday, its first communion since the de- 
struction of its edifice by fire in January. During 
Rev. L. V. Price’s pastorate here, less than six years, 
he has received 202 persons into the church, a large 
share of them being on confession, so that now for 
the first time in fifty years the church can point to 
a period of steady and substantial growth. The 
spirit since shown by the membership shows that it 
has in no wise suffered by what threatened to bea 
great calamity. 


The quarterly meeting of the Worcester County 
Branch of the W. B. M. was held, March 1, in Hol- 
den. The meeting was largely attended and was 
of unusual interest. Miss Agnes Lord gave an 
interesting account of her work in Smyrna. 


At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club, Feb. 27, at Springfield Presi- 
dent L. C. Seelye was elected president. Munici- 
pal Reform was discussed, with addesses by Edwin 
D. Mead, Rev. W. H. Faunce and Prof. J. B. Clark. 


Rey. F. B. Makepeace of the North Church, Spring- 
field, is giving a series of illustrated addresses Sun- 
day evenings on the life of Christ. 


The church building in South Hadley was de- 
stroyed by fire last Sunday afternoon and little of 
the furniture was saved. The house was of brick 
and was built in 1875 at a cost of $30,000. The organ 
was valued at $3,000 and the furniture at $1,000. The 
insurance amounts to $18,000. This was the only 
church building in town, 


Maine. 


At the January communion of the Saco church 
individual cups were used. This was accomplished 
by placing a framework in trays, and in this frame- 
work were a sufficient number of small glass cups 
of about the size and shape of wine glasses. These 
glasses, when filled and passed to the communi- 
cants, were retained and after use placed in the 
book rack of the pew, to be collected by the dea- 
cons after the close of the service. While some 
members were pleased with the innovation, there 
was such pronounced opposition that it has been 
decided to return to the use of the communion cup. 
This is probably the first use of the individual cups 
at the communion in any church in Maine. 


Following the Week of Prayer the five evangelical 
churches in Skowhegan united in special meetings, 
at the close of which the Congregational church 
held services for: two weeks longer, Rev. T. P. Wil- 
liams assisting the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mathews. As 
a result of the whole series there were thirteen pro- 
fessed conversions from the Y. P. S.C. E. and Sun- 
day school. The town was never so thoroughly 
awakened. 


There is much need of a meeting house at Island 
Falls. The people are anxious to attend public wor- 
ship, many coming five to nine miles with great reg- 
ularity. They now worship in a hall, and on a re- 
cent Sunday a large number from the logging camps 
were present, and not all could find room. They are 
unable to build without help. 


New Hampshire. 


Tbe church at Harrisville has received a legacy 
of $100 left by the late Mrs. Lucy Richardson to per- 
petuate her annual subscription for the support of 
preaching. 

The church at Plymouth, Rev. F. G. Clark, pastor, 
has a total membership of 131 and a Sunday school 
numbering 217. Expenses for the year, including 
cost of the new chapel, were $6,047. Benevolent con- 
tributions amounted to $1,443. 


The ministers and widows’ charitable fund now 
amounts to nearly $40,000. Sixteen beneficiaries are 
on its list receiving needed aid in sums ranging 
from $90 to $125 each. Worthy indigent ministers, 
who live or have labored in the State, and widows 
of such, are entitled to share in its benefactions. 
The income of a much larger sum could be dis- 
tributed to the greater comfort of the deserving. 


The ‘church building in Durham has been thor- 
oughly overhauled, an extension built, a new or- 
gan purchased and the burden of the expense 
already met.. Since October all Sunday services 
have been held at the new college hall. At the re- 
opening, March 4, a large audience was present. 
The sermon was by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Chapin, 
President Murkland assisting. The audience used 
the No. 8 Congregationalist Service, The House of 
Our God. The reception of ten new members, fol- 
‘lowed by the communion service, closed an inter- 
esting occasion.4¢ 

Vermont, 

The church at Pittsford, Rev. C. H. Smith, pastor, 

sustains two district Sunday schools and a home 
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department, by which its whole number of Sunday 
school pupils is nearly doubled. i : 
The Christian Endeavor Unions of Addison an 
Rutland Counties ,are raising money to employ 
women evangelists during the summer in neglected 
portions of the counties. . 


The church in Rutland, Rev. G. W. Phillips, pas- 
tor, last year received sixteen persons by confession 
and seventeen by letter, making the present mem- 
bership 690. This is the largest Congregational 
church in the State. The total benevolences were 
$3,866; the home expenditures, $6,562. The church 
is excellently organized. 


Rev. R. S. Underwood has held evangelistic sery- 
ices for two weeks with the Union Church at 
Proctor, Rev. L. A. Bigelow, pastor, as a result of 
which twenty persons united with the church last 
Sunday, all but three of them men. 


The recent returns from the churches for the new 
Year-Book show a gain of three during the year, 
making the present number 201. The additions to 
membership have been 1,235, the removals 1,211, 
showing an apparent gain of twenty-four. But the 
changes in the rolls, due, possibly, to a more careful 
revision, reduces this to a loss of five, as compared 
with the total last year. The present membership 
is 20,771. There has been an unprecedented loss by 
discipline or revision of roll. One church dropped 
eighty-two, another thirty-three—all the non-resi- 
dents. The total dropped in this way was 285—if 
done judiciously a wholesome movement, but if done 
without care an unwarranted proceeding. A gain 
in families is reported of 351, but the loss in Sunday 
school membership still continues, the number 
standing now at 21,153 against 21,827 a year ago. 
The Christian Endeavorers have increased from 
7,032 to 7,338. 

Connecticut. 

In spite of the hard times, which have led to the 
shutting down of four factories in the village since 
last July, the church in Dayville is rejoicing in a 
great awakening of interest. The work began with 
the preaching of G. H. Flint of Yale Divinity School, 
now of Phillips Church, South Boston, in October, 
1892. In connection with .his studies he preached 
nearly every Sunday, giving his whole time during 
the summer. A careful house to house visitation 
was made, as a result of which, with the work pre- 
ceding, seventeen persons joined the church. Since 
Mr. Flint ceased work there in October last, Mr. 
T. B. Hatt of the Lay College at Revere has been in 
charge, and twenty-one new members joined the 
church on confession March 5. The attendance at 
church services is constantly increasing from the 
number of those who have not attended church in 
years, while the increase in resident membership is 
over 150 per cent. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A series of union meetings, beginning with the 
Week of Prayer and lasting five weeks, was held by 
the Methodist and Congregational churches of Rush- 
ville, N. Y. Evangelist S. A. Chaffee assisted the 
pastors. Both churches were greatly revived. There 
were fifty conversions. 


Thirty cottage prayer meetings have been held 
since the beginning of the year at Corning, Rev. 
N. E. Fuller, pastor, six on a single evening, at 
which 200 were present.—A religious interest has 
prevailed at West Bloomfield, Rey. Mrs. Eastman, 
pastor.—Both Plymouth and Good Will Churches, 
Syracuse, are testing with success the Sunday Even- 
ing Service Club. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
Association was held with Park Church, Elmira, 
Feb. 27, 28. The opening sermon was by Rey. N. E. 
Fuller. Papers were read on Conversion, Enroll- 
ment and Growth in Grace, Claims of the Sunday 
School upon the Pastor, Pastor’s and Layman’s 
Duty in the Prayer Meeting and The Church in Its 
Social Relations. The woman’s missionary meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Annis F. Eastman. The last 
evening was devoted to a missionary meeting, at 
which Secretary Curtis presided and addresses were 
made by Secretaries Creegan, Duncan, Puddefoot 
and a brief greeting by Secretary W. E. C. Wright. 
The association was largely attended and royally 
entertained, the only drawback being that the pas- 
tor, Rev. T. K. Beecher, was absent in the Ber- 
mudas in search of health. Rev. 8. E. Eastman 
and Rev. Annis F. Eastman are supplying Mr. 
Beecher’s church in his absence. 


New Jersey. 

The church in Passaic has nearly doubled its 
membership since the beginning of the pastorate of 
Rey. W.1. Sweet a year anda halfago. There have 
been additions at each communion service, with one 
exception, during that time. Thirteen joined at the 
last communion. The church has adopted plans for 
a new building. 
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The annual meeting of the Association of New 
Jersey will be held, April 17, 18, at the Trinity 
Church, East Orange, instead of at Baltimore as 
originally planned. 


The Tabernacle Church of Jersey City, Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, pastor, is enjoying a season of revival with 
two other neighboring churches. T. D. Roberts of 
Boston is the evangelist in charge, and his plain, 
practical preaching is proving effective, especially 
to the young men. The Tabernacle is now reaping 
the fruit of its institutional organization. The hun- 
dreds of young men drawn into the People’s Palace 
connected with the church by its amusements are 
now thronging the revival meetings. Already many 
have become earnest Christians. In a few weeks 
the Tabernacle Church will carry on the services 
alone, and then a still more thorough working of 
the field opened by the Palace will follow. 


The young men of the Newark Belleville Avenue 
Church have purchased a fine stereopticon for reg- 
ular use at the Sunday evening services of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. S. L. Loomis, will give a 
course of stereopticon sermons on the life of Christ. 
By this means last winter the church was crowded 
and deep spiritual impressions produced. The use 
of the stereopticon was discontinued on account of 
its expenses, but now the purchase of an instrument 
removes this difficulty. It is intended to display 
the hymns on the screen. The regular congrega- 
tions of this church are growing constantly and the 
church is in a flourishing condition. Mrs. Loomis 
has just started a working girls’ club, which begins 
with great promise. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


The church in Tampa unites with the Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist and Methodist churches in a union 
revival effort. The meetings are well attended. 
Many have sought Christ. 


THE INTERIOR. 
: Ohio. 


The First Church at Fitchville, seventy-five years 
old, has in recent years had a precarious existence. 
A few years ago it had only three male members. 
It now seems to be taking on new life, as it has re- 
paired its substantial house of worship and has a 
resident pastor, Rev. G. W. Wells, who preaches 
also at North Fairfield. 


The congregations at Collinwood are crowding the 
house so that chairs have to be brought in. Sixty- 
one members were received Jast year. 


The church at Belpre has recently disposed of a 
debt of $1,100. Cottage prayer meetings are held in 
outlying districts and a special week night preach- 
ing service at the home church. 


The church at Lodi inereased its benevolences by 
one-half during its last fiscal year. At its last an- 
nual meeting it had for the first time roll-call, ban- 
quet and toasts. It is the oldest church in Medina 
County, but has its records complete from the time 
of organization. 


The special meetings at Weymouth, in which Rev. 
Norman Plass assisted the pastor, Rev. E. M. May, 
resulted in the formation of a weekly church prayer 
meeting and a Y. P. S.C. E. of about thirty mem- 
bers. : 


As the result of two weeks’ special meetings in 
the church at Burton, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
E. O. Mead, there have been eleven additions, eight 
on confession, all adults. 


Evangelistic services with the church at North 
Ridgeville, conducted by the pastor, Rey. J. P. Ried- 
inger, and Rey. Norman Plass, greatly quickened 
the church and stirred the community. Vifty ex- 
pressed a personal interest in religion and fifteen 
have already united with the church.—In the 
churchat Wakeman, Rev. C. A. Gleason, pastor, two 
weeks’ special meetings were followed by twenty- 
five additions, twenty on confession. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, is rejoicing in abun- 
dant spiritual blessings. Though no special meet- 
ings have been held, thirty new members were re- 
ceived at the March communion, twenty on confes- 
sion.— Grace Church has begun special meetings, 
Rev. Norman Plass assisting the pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Hull. Fifteen inquirers’ cards were signed the first 
evening.—Hough Avenue Chureh unanimously re- 
news its call to Rev. C. W. Carroll of Hudson, with 
the hope that the peculiar needs and opportunities 
of the Cleveland field will induce the Hudson church 
to reconsider its refusal to accept Mr. Carroll’s res- 
ignation. : 

The First Church, Toledo, makes its weekly calen- 
dar much more than a formal list of church appoint- 
ments. A recent issue contained a two-page biog- 
raphy anda full-page portrait-of Rev. J. L. Barton, 
president of Euphrates College, who is one of the 
three American Board missionaries supported by 
this church. On another page was reprinted verba- 


' Men’s Sunday Evening Club of fifty members. 


. is quite thrilling. 
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tim a circular issued the preceding week by the Ohio 
Wine and Spirit Association, declaring that Ohio’s 
present laws are a final solution of the liquor ques- 
tion and threatening the defeat of any party that 
seeks to change them. The pastors significantly 
introduced the circular with the words: ‘ Ask your- 
selves the question, ‘Can I afford to allow the sa- 
Joon to rule this commonwealth?’ ’’——The work at 
Plymouth Church has grown so fast that Rev. A. EB. 
Woodruff is obliged to give his entire time to it. 


' The church in Medina, Rev. J. R. Nichols, pastor, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary Feb. 21-25. 
Three former pastors, Rev. Messrs. C. N. Pond, Nor- 
man Plass and A. T. Reed were present and all the 
organizations were represented in the exercises. 
‘The present church membership is 448. DeaconS. 


_B. Curtiss has been connected with the church con- 


tinuously for sixty-two years, and was an active par- 
ticipant in the anniversary exercises. Like many 
other churches on the Reserve, there was a division 
on the method of dealing with slavery, and about 
one-third of the members withdrew and formed a 
free church. Afterwards most of these returned 
and haye been among the valuable members of the 
church. Of the six ex-pastors all are or haye been 
engaged in general work for the denomination. 
Among these are Rey. C. J. Ryder of the A. M. A. 
and Rev. W.S. Ament of the North China Mission. 


Hilinois. 


Pilgrim Church, Chicago, was organized in 1878, 
and now has a membership of 462. Duriug Rev. 
A. L. Smalley’s four years’ pastorate 248 have united 
with the church, $9,106 have been contributed for 
benevolent objects and $36,988 for home expenses. 
‘The church supports the Mayflower Mission. 


The church in Loda voted, Feb. 28, not to accept 
the resignation of its pastor, Rev. H.C. Scotford. 
The church is in good working order, and will be 
able to do an extended work as soon as the effects of 
the hard times are past. : 


The suit for libel against Rey. T. J. Collier of Can- 
ton by the mayor of the city, and which was trans- 
ferred to the editor of the paper publishing his 
pulpit utterances, has been decided after an excit- 
ing jury trial for the defendant. 


The Union Church in Peoria held a fellowship 
meeting on Feb. 19, at which addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. James Tompkins and W. F. Mc- 
Millen of Chicago and A.F. Sherrill of Galesburg. 
The topics treated were Congregationalism, Mis- 
sions and Fellowship. 


The church in Decatur has organized a Young 
Its 
first banquet was addressed by Charles A. Corn- 
well of Peoria. 


The history of the new South Church in Peoria 
It began in a Sunday school 
which the present minister started several years 
ago as a mere boy. He was thrice ejected from 
quarters where he had his school in good working 
order. The last ejection was coupled with his own 
imprisonment by a drunken constable. Nothing 
daunted, for the fourth time he picked up the ends 
of his work and now has a property valued at $1,800, 
equipped with an organ, pulpit and chairs, where 
regular services are held, the Sunday night audi- 
ences often numbering 150. The minister is unor- 
dained, having served as a stenographer until this 
enterprise came to absorb all his time. The handad- 
ful of regular members of his little society, or 
chureh, shared with him the labors of janitor serv- 
ice and all kindred work, so that, few in numbers 
and weak financially, the enterprise has neverthe- 
less flourished. 
Indiana, 

The railroad church at Andrews, which has met 
with many and serious discouragements, seems to 
have turned toward prosperity. Rev. Henry Janes, 
the new pastor, has secured large congregations of 
the railroad men. Pews have taken the place of 
temporary chairs and the interior has been dec- 
orated. The debt which has hung over the edifice 
is being attacked and will probably be. wiped out 
‘this year. 

Rey. David Wallace, the pastor at Hobart, as- 
sisted by Singer Sargent, for three weeks held 
Special services, in which the church eagerly joined 
Thirty-six were received to the church Feb. 25. 
Thirty persons for the first time publicly confessed 
Christ. 


The State executive committee met at Indianap- 
olis, Feb. 27, and prepared the schedule of home 
missionary apportionment for the coming year. In 
addition to the former list of churches the commit- 
tee recognized the claims of new and promising 
enterprises at Dunkirk and South Fort Wayne and 
extended” special aid to Michigan City. Aid was 


withdrawn from six churches. The meeting was- 


harmonious and the situation was thought to be 
encouraging. Sage 
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The Year-Book of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
for 1894 has bound within its covers the proceed- 
ings of the tenth anniversary, held Jan. 28, and is 
illustrated by several cuts of the church building. 
The year has been one of transition, but the record 
in distinctive church lines under its pastor, Rev. 
F. KE. Dewhurst, shows considerable progress. 
There has been less general work, but the church 
has developed. The total receipts were $8,712. The 
Sunday school numbers 166 and seventy-five have 
attended the Plymouth Institute classes. The direc- 
tory of the congregation contains 568 names. Reg- 
ular pledges are increasing and the income from the 
rental of the church for general purposes has 
greatly fallen off. 

Michigan. 

In the removal of Rey. C. H. Beale this State isa 
heavy loser, and Boston gains a strong, earnest 
man in his prime. He is a leader, an eloquent 
preacher and an organizer of rare ability. 


A new club was organized Jan. 26 called the Con- 
gregational Club of Jackson and vicinity, with D. P. 
Sagendorph, president, and Mr. E. Frost, secretary. 
The club met in the Jackson church and the ad- 
dress by Rey. James Brand, D.D., on Charles G. 
Finney, was a powerful and sympathetic analysis 
of his work. 


The United Brethren church at Fenwick was re- 
organized by a council, Feb. 27, into a Congrega- 
tional church. It has fifty-six members anda new 
brick building and is the principal church in that 
town. A sharp controversy over the question of 
secret societies has arisen in the United Brethren 
body and the decision of the courts has given to 
the minority the control of the property. 


The year 1893 bids fair to show the greatest. gain 
in membership that this State has ever known. 
With forty-three churches to be heard from, the 
net gain at present writing is 1,607. A remarkable 
fact about this gain is that it comes through addi- 
tions by confession in the cities and larger towns. 
Few churches have been organized during the year, 
but there has been much building of housés of wor- 
ship. 


Supt. W. H. Warren expects to begin, his work 


April 1, and will reside in Lansing. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The week beginning Feb. 14 was devoted to cele- 
brating the completion of the first quarter-centen- 
nial of the First Church, Springfield. The midweek 
meetings, Feb. 14 and 21, were taken up mostly with 
reminiscences. Feb. 18 the pastor, Rev. E. C. Ev 
ans, delivered a historical address, dwelling espe- 
cially upon the circumstances attending the found- 
ing of the church, the reasons for planting Congre- 
gationalism in the alien soil of Southwestern Mis- 
souri and the influence of the church upon the city. 
In the evening addresses were made by Prof. A, P. 
Hall, for Drury College; Rey. A. M. Hills, for the 
Central Church; Rey. J. F. Graf, for the German; 
and Rev. W. H. Williams, for the Pilgrim. The 
church and her children are once more a happy, 
united family, and it-is recognized on all hands as 
foremost among the moral and intellectual forces of 
the city. The total enrollment from the beginning 
has been 748. The present membership is 390. Add 
to this the record of the other Congregational 
churches, and we have as the fruitage of the eleven 
members of twenty-five years ago five churches with 
1,500 members enrolled, a present membership of 
700, besides Drury College with its 114 graduates, 
with grounds and buildings worth $250,000 and an 
endowment of $200,000. 


The total membership of the churches in Missouri 
Jan. 1 was 8,572, a gain of 269. Additions in 1893 
were, by confession, 678, by letter, 516; number in 
Sunday schools, 11,782, a gain of 569; benevolent 
contributions, $52,437, an increase of $5,445 5 home 
expenses, $129,644, increase, $5,783. 


Iowa. 

The Rockford church, Rev. C. E. Taggart, pastor, 
received twenty-two additions during the past year, 
eighteen on confession. 'The benevolences amounted 
to $289..——The Bethlehem Church of Davenport, re- 
cently organized, begins with fifteen members, 

The Sloan church, Rey. J. E. McNamara, pastor, 
has a membership of 115, thirty-six having been 
added during the past year. The amount raised for 
all purposes during the year was $1,150. 

The “Gilman church, Rev. R. F. Lavender, pastor, 
has enjoyed arevival. It is believed that more than 
thirty persons in the congregation have begun the 
Christian life within the past six weeks. 


Nebraska. . 
Following the Pierson meetings at Crete, Rey. 
W.P. Bennett, pastor, Sunday, Feb. 25, was a never 


-to be forgotten day. Sixty-one were received, fifty- 


six on confession, and fifty-three were baptized. 


NELSON, A. P., o.p. March 1, 
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Business men, the Sunday school and the students 
in Doane College were all represented. 


South Dakota. 


The meeting of the Yankton Congregational Club, 
Feb. 19, was pronounced by all the most enthusias- 
tic meeting of the year. After a strong paper on 
Responsibilities of Office Holders, by Professor 
Smith of the State University, there was a general 
discussion on Municipal Reform. All agreed that 
the time was ripe for a new era in the history of 
municipal politics. 

Evangelist Rev. H. W. Brown and Mr. Wellicome, 
after three weeks of helpful meetings in Huron with 
many conversions, have gone to Vermillion, but the 
union meetings continued by the pastors are rich 
with fruit.m Superintendent Daley’s family have 
been afflicted with scarlet fever and he has been 
kept at home for several weeks. 


The union work in Aberdeen has been followed 
by special meetings by the pastors in their own 
churches. Superintendent Thrall assisted Rev. T. J. 
Dent. Five of the churches have now again united 
in meetings, this time led by Rey. A. E. Thomson. 


Union meetings still continue at Aberdeen, con- 
ducted by Rey. A. E. Thomson of Yankton, and 
the interest continues with large results. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Over $800 was raised the past year by the Second 
Church, San Diego, and the-membership at present 
numbers fifty-three. During the three yearsof Rey. 
G.S. Hall’s pastorate the roll has doubled. 


At the Fourth Church, San Francisco, Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff is giving a series of Sunday evening ‘ser- 
mons entitled Short Answers to Great Questions: 
After Death—What? Why do I Suffer? Does God 
Answer Prayer? Is the Church a Failure?——Fol- 
lowing the labors of Evangelists Smith and Currie 
at Grass Valley, twenty-five have united with the 
church, eighteen on confession. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage has reconsidered his 
resignation of the pastorate of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, having received assurance from his people 
that its indebtedness is provided for. He thinks 
its last financial crisis has passed. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 


Oalls. 

ATWOOD, Lewis P., South Dennis, Mass., to Westfield 
and Lowell, Vt. Accepts. 

BARNARD, Henry T., accepts call to Bradford and 
Fairlee, Vt. ’ 

BEALE, Charles H., accepts call to Immanuel Ch., Rox- 
bury, Mass, 

BEARD, Reuben A., Fargo, N. D., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Nashua, N.H. 

BROWN, William T., Yale Seminary, to Madison, Ct. 

BUXTON, Wilson R., to South Acton, Mass., and also to 
south Dennis. 

CONKAD, George A., accepts call to Dodge, Neb. 

COOLEY, Harvey G., Minneapolis, Minn., to Appleton. 

COPPING, Bernard, accepts call to Acton, Mass. 

GOLDER, Arthur L., ase eall to Blaine, Wn. 

IRELAND, William F., Yale Seminary, to Columbus, 
N.Y. Accepts. ‘ 

LANSING, Robert C., Randolph, N. Y., to South Hart- 
ford. Accepts. 

McKINLEY, Charles E., accepts call to First Ch., Yar- 
mouth, Me, 


“McKNIGHT, J. A., Hillsboro, N. H., to Center Harbor. 


Accepts. 

MOXOM, Philip S. (Bap.), Boston, Mass., to South Ch., 
Springfield. 

PENNIMAN, Alford B., Berlin, Wis., to Adams, Mass. 
Accepts. 

PHILLIPS, Milton S., Chaplin, Ct., to Highland Ch., 
Messina, Cal. Accepts. 4 

ete sey rag Frank, accepts call to Second Ch., Bridge- 

ort, Ct. 

SHULL, Gilbert L., accepts call to Baxter, Io, 

SMITH, Frank G., Neponset, Ill., to Normal. . 

STEMEN, John A.,, declines call to Franklin, Mass. 

STRINGER, Firth, accepts call to Manchester Road 
Ch., St. Louis, Mo. ’ 

WALLAR, William C. A., accepts call to Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

WOODIN, Herbert P., Curtissville, Mass., declines call 
to Eastern Avenue Ch., Springfield, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations, 
FIFIELD, James W., 0. p. Feb. 27, Covenant Ch., Chi- 


eago, Lil 

Swedish Ch., East 
Orange, N. J. Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. Savage, F. W- 
Baldwin, A. L. Anderson, Cc. H. Patton and S. L. 
Loomis. 

SARGENT, Clarence §S., i. March 1, Central Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Sermon, Rey. Eldridge Mix, D. D.; other 

arts, Rev. Messrs. G. C. Adams, D. D., W. N. Jones, 
. H. George, D. D., and J. W. Sutherland. 

SWIFT, Benjamin, i. Feb. 27, Orwell, Vt. Sermon, Rev. 
S. L. Bates; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. N. Bacon, 
W. L. Noyes, C. N. Thomas and W. 8. Smart. oes 

THORPE, Ole O., 0. p. March 1, Scandinavian Trinita- 
rian Branch, Concord, Mass. Sermon, Rey. F. E. 
Emrich; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, E. Ee 
Bradley, Edwin Smith, S. K. Didriksen and Calvin 
Keyser. 

Resignations. 

ALLEN, Melvin J., Littleton, N. H., on account of Mrs. 
Allen’s ill health. x 

CHAMBERLAIN, James P., Trempealeau, Wis. 

GIBSON, George T., Athol, Kan. 

HARLOW, Lincoln, Coventry, Vt. 

HILL, James L., Mystic Ch., Medford, Mass. 

MARGETTS, Henry G., Candor, N. Y. 

PHELPS, Frederick B., Irasburgh, Vt. 

POLLARD, Samuel W., Fairmount, Ind. 

WAIN, George A., Vernon, Mich. . 

WALLACE, MacHastings, Pontiac, Mich. 


Dismissions. 


SODERHOLM, Henry, Swedish Ch., New Haven, Ct-e 
Feb. 26. : 
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Churches Organized. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., Swedish Free Ch., recognized 
March 1. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Manchester Road, Feb. 25. Eighty- 
one members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. ea ee ie 4s 
ee te Grand Ledge } 
Geach Valier 18 a Grand Ra ids, Smith 
San Francisco, Third,— 4 Ransiae, Puatien é g 
Seventh Ave., DO entrees tO? i 6 
Linden 13 13 
ILLINOIS. Oneedina, Hae 
Chicago, Douglas Oxford, 45 45 
Park, 4 10 Reed City, in 
Pilgrim, 5 14 Saugatuck, 20 22 
Lee Genter, 27 27 South Haven, 20 21 
Stark, 7 10 Watervliet, 45 47 
INDIANA. 
SSOURI. 
Anderson, ihe BSL OUe 
Dunkirk, 6 8 St. routs, Manches- 
Fort Wayne, South, 7 24 ter Road 68 81 
ERED 20 26 Springfield, Central, — 15 
osmer, 6 6 
Indianapolis, Fellow- NEBRASKA. 
ship, 4 6 Alvo, — 18 
People’ 8S, 1 4 Cortland, 6 6 
Whiting, 5 ll Crete, 56 61 
1OWA. Pee City, = 4 
Bell 20 20 aizmont, 28 
Correcouiville! 2 3 Lincoln, Vine St., Se 
Dubuque, German, 4 4 Stockville, 8 8 
Eldon, 13 13 Strang, LNG 
Genoa Bluff iY) 
Green Mountain, se Se ea 
Oakland, — 7 Concord, South Ch, 2 4 
Shell Rock, 6 12 Durham, 7 10 
Sioux City, Mayflower,7 7 Hillsboro Bridge, 4 4 
Tabor, 6 10 Hillsboro Center, Smee 
Webster, 2 6 Littleton, Sys 
Webster City, 16 20 
Whiting, 10 10 NEW YORK. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Binghamton, First, 4 16 
Boston, Berkeley Brooklyn, Rochester 
Temple, R27 Ave., 14°17 
Highland, 6 7 Gloversville, 40 48 
Maverick, 12 14 
Mt. Vernon, =F 8. OHIO, 
Old South, 7 13. Belpre, LS ous 
Park Street, 7 11 Center Belpre, Lea yf 
Second, Dorchester, 7 14 Cleveland, Pilgrim, 20 30 
Shawmut, 6 10 Marietta, Har mar, 26 31 
Walnut ave 4 — 3 Toledo, Washington 
Winthrop, 1. 3 St, §) 2 
Bridgwater, ve St) OREGON. 
Brockton, First, 6 6 Beaverton Soul 
Porter, 4 11 fugene City — 
Cambridgeport, First, 4 9 Kreewater, P BoB 
Wood Memorial, ‘14 17 Huntington Rs 
Haverhill, Center, Lion. 8 ? 
Reedsville, 4 4 
Hyde Park, 10 15 Weston, ali 
Longmeadow, 4 6 
copa car 3 3 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ighlan panies 
Jobn Street, 2 6 Aurora, 2 5 
bee oe 4 4 Waubay, PA MeePAL 
edford, Mystic 2 5 = ES 
Pittsfield, ? 1B WISCONSIN: : 
Bomeriiie, Broa a. ee Gay’s Mills, | 
@ 85 4¢ Shit er 
Stoneham, 15 15 Ra 3 
bia AN oN 2 inal 18 OTHER CHURCHES. 
orcester, Centra : 
Ola Beata, > 5 9] Dawson, Minn., 19 19 
Park, 1 7 Dayville, Ct., ai 21 
Pilgrim, 3 1 Kalama, Wn., 4 
Plymouth, 1. 5 Little Rock, Ark., ews 
Summer St., 3 4. _ grim, pa 
© Lyons, Col., — 24 
BE KON ORC ANG Oberon, N. D., 23 23 
Bay City, 22 22 Passaic, N.J., 7 14 
Benton Harbor, 5 9 Churehes with two or 
Douglas, 23 27 less, 3 


Total: 
Total since Jan. 1. 


Conf., 1,063; Zot., 1,527. 
Conf. 3,942; Tot., 6,929. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The gifts of Endeavor Societies to the American 
Board and the Woman’s Board during 1893 amounted 
to $13,535. 

The first society among Cubans has been organized, 
with thirty-five members, at the Immanuel Mission, 
in connection with the church at Tampa, Fla., of 
which Rey. E. P. Herrick is pastor. 


The Philadelphia Union has opened a department 
for receiving and keeping for members their savings 
toward the expense of going to the San Francisco 
convention next year. The interest is forthe benefit 
of the union. 


The Endeayorers of Marlboro, N. H., contrib- 
ute to the sum needed in order that the church 
may send a carriage to bring to meeting persons 
living in a neighboring village, who but for this 
arrangement would be unable to attend. 


In the interests of the movement for good citizen- 
ship the Chicago societies have arranged for two 
noon meetings daily for business men during the 
first two weeks of March, and about one hundred 
union meetings are to be held in the churches. 
Able speakers have been secured. 


Flower committees have been a common feature 
of Endeayor work, but in these ‘hard times” 
several societies are adding flour committees. Ina 
New Jersey Junior society where this work has been 
introduced the members bring at given times small 
quantities of flour and other provisions for distri- 
bution among the poor. 


Last year at the school for the deaf at Columbus, 
O., there was star.ed a society among the young 
women pupils. This was followed by one for the 
young men, ang the society into which these were 
united now numbers 133, while there are also two 
Junior societies with a membership of sixty-five. 
Special attention has been given to the study of 
the Bible. 
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Most of the delegates to the Cleveland convention 
will be entertained in the bowes of the citizens, and 
in the window of every house where delegates are 
staying a C. E. monogram will be hung, together 
with the name of the State from which the delegates 
come. The chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee is Norman BH. Hills, 372 Sibley Street. A 
beautiful, illustrated souvenir, “ Christian Endeavor 
in Cleveland,” is furnished at thirty cents by F. M. 
Lewis, 237 St. Clair Street. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 2. 


’The leader, Mrs. Edward L. Clark, Central 
Church, Boston, read parts of the Thirty- 
seventh and Ninety-first Psalms and an- 
nounced the topicof Prayer. What is prayer? 
Mrs. Joseph Cook read a letter speaking of 
the ill health of Miss Caroline M. Telford of 
the Japan Mission, who is probably now on 
her way to this country, and asked that prayer 
be offered for a comfortable journey. The 
request was responded to by Mrs. Austin 
Phelps. Miss Agnes Lord of Smyrna related 
several instances of answer to prayer in the 
work there. One was the reformation of a 
drinking man, whose wife was overcome with 
joy at the change. Prayer had also had great 
influence on pupils in the school, so much so 
that one of the native teachers called it a 
“ magazine of power.”’ 

Mrs. Charles Billings gave a personal expe- 
rience of answered prayer, which had occurred 
only an hour before, by which a special bur- 
den had been lifted. Mrs. S. E. Bridgman 
related a touching incident of a remarkable 
answer in the case of a pupil in Straight Uni- 
versity, who, just as he was about to leave 
the institution on account of lack of funds, 
received money to enable him to proceed with 
his studies. A story was told of an old lady 
who had no income of her own, who sent 
twelve cents to a recent auxiliary meeting. 
It was the result, of twelve weeks’ labor from 
an agreement with a grandson that she should 
keep his belongings in their proper places for 
a penny a week. Surely she had given ‘‘ more 
than they all.’”? A letter was read from Mrs. 
Clara Hamlin Lee of Marash, Turkey, asking 
for a donation of $550 to enable the boys’ 
school in that place to continue its existence. 
Mrs, E. E. Strong and Miss Pettibone spoke of 
the present condition of the Missionary Home 
in Auburndale and its needs. 

More than eighty ladies were present. 


—>— 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


At the regular meeting of the Superintend- 
ents’ Union, last Monday evening, about 300 
members and guests, the latter including many 
women, met in the vestry of Berkeley Tem- 
ple. Mr. F. P. Shumway, the president, in- 
troduced the speakers. Mrs. Louise O. Tead, 
associate editor of the Bible Lesson Pictures, 
spoke of their preparationand use. Her workis 
unique and requires study and care, not only in 
the selection of pictures which shall properly 
illustrate the lessons to the children, but also 
in adapting them to the various denomina- 
tions. « In the use of the illustrations the child 
should be taught to observe and express his 
ideas about them. ‘The pictures are used not 
only in the primary deartments but often by 
the older classes. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock urged the necessity of 
using the sixth sense—common sense—in Sun- 
day school work. It is important to present 
the Jesson in the right way. Too much object 
teaching buries the lesson in materials. Bible 
stories, if rightly told, will interest children 
without illustration by objects. At ali times 


' the good side should be set forth, not the evil. 


Miss Bertha F. Vella, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association, de- 
scribed the origin and progress of the State 
primary work. In Massachusetts, the banner 
State, seven primary unions were formed last 
year, making a total of fifteen. In the whole 
eountry there are forty unions. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


President Andrews of Brown University re- 
cently advocated, in the presence of the Bap- 
tist clergymen of Boston, the enlistment of 
the church in spreading economic and socio- 
logic knowledge. Wherefore the Watchman 
asks this question: ‘‘There is no question 
which holds a more intimate relation to sound 
economical and sociological theories, or to 
social justice and the problems of poverty, 
than the questions of taxation. Upon this 
matter that loyal Baptist, Hon. William L. 
Wilson, chairman of the House committee of 
ways and means, finds himself in marked op- 
position with that other loyal Baptist, Hon. 
J.H. Walker. What we should hke to have 
had President Andrews tell us is whether a 
pastor who follows his advice, to teach the 
results of his studies on such questions from 
the pulpit, would do much good by preaching 
a sermon which took strong ground upon a 
matter as to which equally able and conscien- 
tious men radically differ. If Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Walker cannot agree in Congress, would 
not a pastor who happened to have both of 
them in his congregation be simply transfer- 
ring to his church the angry debates of Con- 
gress by insisting in propagating from his pul- 
pit one doctrine or the other?”’ 

Rey. Dr. George Leon Walker, in the Sunday 
School Times, urges that the duty of treating 
animals with kindness be taught in the Sun- 
day schools, and hopes the International Les- 
son Committee will listen to tte memorial of 
the Connecticut Humane Society requesting 
that at least one lesson per year be given to 
this important theme: ‘‘A great part of the 
transgression of thelaw of kindness is by the 
young, and comes out of a thoughtlessness 
which ‘has never been arrested by one word of 
instruction from the lips of any wiser than 
themselves. If children are cruel, it is largely 
because they have not suffered much them- 
selves, or been.made to think on the suffer- 
ings of others. They rob the bird’s nest, they 
beat the dog, they worry the frightened rab- 
bit, precisely because there has never been 
brought up to their minds the parallelism be- 
tween animal suffering and human pain, be- 
tween the quality of a creature’s anguish and, 
their own. They need instruction on these. 
matters, and they need it early and frequently. 
And they need it also fitted in with, and sup- 
ported by, the sanctions of the religious teach- 
ings by which it is environed.’’ 

Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, in the Ohristian 
at Work, says: ““We must remember that 
there is not one standard,of morals for the 
church and another for the state; that the Ten 
Commandments and the Golaen Rule are not 
meaningless words in politics; that God has 
not a sliding scale of morality for the special 
accommodation of politicians. The church is 
to blame for not having emphasized these 
high principles with greater frequency; the 
church has not given statesmen a place in her 
sympathy, her support and her prayers as she 
ought; the church has practically considered 
them outside the pale of religious effort and 
indorsement. And politicians have practi- 
cally accepted the position which the church 
has inferentially given them. All this is 
wrong. Constituents ought oftener to sup- 
port their representatives when they do 
rightly, and oftener to rebuke them when 
they do wrongly.” 

In the American Federationist, the official 
monthly magazine of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, just established, Mr. George E. 


‘McNeill of Boston, a conservative labor leader, 


gives it as his opinion that ‘‘ the man who says 
you can vote the kingdom of heaven into ex- 
istence on earth is brother to the man who 
says, ‘things will always be as they are.’ . . 
The trade union is the historic secular branch 
of the truechurch. Don’t kill the tree because 
another branch has not yielded good fruit. 
Graft and prune the branches, nurture the 
roots and give room for growth, and the trade 
union branch will give better and bigger frnit. 


Cary 
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... Better is the dry morsel of trade union 
out-of-work benefit than a week’s work of 
semi-municipal charity.’ 


ABKOAD, 


The Outlook for War in Europe is the title 
of an important article by Archibald Forbes, 
the great war correspondent, in the March 
North American Review. He thinks war will 
not come before the spring of 1896, before 
which time Russia cannot properly equip her- 
self with the new rifles adequate to meet her 
enemies’ equipment. But when the struggle 
comes it will be ‘‘to the death. The ve victis 
will be overwhelming, for the nations which 
shall be vanquished must reckon on suffering 
dismemberment. The map of Europe will be 
transformed out of recognition. If the Triple 
Alliance conquers there will be no longer a 
French nation, and Russia will be reft of all 
territory west of the Dnieper and of the Baltic 
provinces as well. In the contrary result 
Italy will be the washpot of France, and over 
Germany will Russia cast her shoe.” Inter- 
esting to read in connection with this is an 
article in the March Catholic World describ- 
ing the coming great war, the subsequent 
division of territory, the arbitration of the 
Pope and two American jurists, the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope within 
a definite area of Italy and the adjustment of 
continental territories and mutual rights in 
accord with American constitutional prece- 
dents. 

Sir James Chrichton Browne, the eminent 
British physician, in an address on Biology and 
Ethics, in the March Popular Science Monthly, 
says: ‘The death rate is actually increasing 
among males at all ages above thirty-five and 
among females at all ages above forty-five; 
and it is not difficult to prove that this in- 
creased mortality at post-meridian ages is due 
partly to the enhanced wear and tear of mod- 
ern existence and partly to the survival of 
weakly lives artificially protected and pro- 
longed.” It is gratifying to find him saying 
that ‘‘the formation of distinct family groups 
has, more than any other reproductive in- 
fluence, been contributory to moral progress. 
The family is the social unit, the nursery of 
goodness, the school of character, the germ- 
plasm of the loftiest virtues, for it is by a dif- 
fusion of the feelings that well up within its 
precincts to the clan, the nation and the race 
that we become public-spirited, patriotic and 
philanthropic.” 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, writing from 
Honolulu to the Western Christian Advocate, 
says: “I have traveled and worked in thirty- 
two States of the Union, and in nearly every 
country in the known world. I have never 
found in any community a larger percentage 
of able men than here, nor of college gradu- 
ates... . England was sifted by the fires of 
persecution for seed corn to plant America, 
and aS a consequence America always has 
been, and is now, better than England, That 
sifting was involuntary and regretted by the 
colonists. Early in this century America 
sifted her churches for seed corn to plant 
Christianity in these islands. Thecolony that 


has resulted is better than America today.” 
a 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


When I was a very young minister I used to 
wonder whether the morning would be fine or 
not, whether Mr. So-and-so would be there in 
the green pew and whether there would be 
many people. Now I never think of that; I 
can preach to one man as to 1,000. We get 
out of all these youthful notions and come to 
value human souls. And one man is an audi- 
ence to a preacher who comes from God.— 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


In the Memorials of Lady Waterford, just 
published, reference is made to an old letter 
from Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, in which she 
mentioned that he said he did not believe he 
would be five now if he had not always kept 
his Sundays quite apart from his ordinary, 


and specially his political, life. ‘‘ Not only be- 


cause of the pure refreshment it has always 
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been to him to turn to holier things on that 
day, but because it has enabled him to learn 
more on religious subjects than perhaps any 
other layman, and so has given him that firm 
and splendid ground which has ennobled and 
hallowed all his actions through life.” 


I well remember the helpless feeling with 
which I first met my Sunday school class of 
undisciplined children. I saw at a glance 
how wide of its mark was the carefully pre- 
pared lesson which I had ready for them. 
Thrown upon my own spontaneous resources, 
rather of natural feeling than of ordered 
thought, I found myself soon admitted into 
happier confidences with them than any cate- 
chism or table of the twelve tribes of Israel 
could have established. There is nothing like 
responsible and affectionate contact with the 
simplest and most outspoken lives, whether 
of the volatile child or of the stricken mourner, 
for forcing the inwardness of cultured piety to 
test its working power, and pass from medita- 
tive feeling into practical ascendency.—Dr. 
James Martineau. 


There is no provision for making every man 
a millionaire. I very much fear that the ex- 
travagance of our notions as to what prosper- 
ity is has much to do with our pessimistic esti- 
mates. My father never had an income of 
over $800 a year, but he paid his honest debts 
and there was always enough to eat; and, 
though the clothes were sometimes patched, 
none of us were ever in rags and we were 
clean. He made us shift for ourselves at the 
age of fourteen, and it was no path of roses for 
our young feet, but it hurt none of us. Look 
at me and say whether you think it injured 
me. I have no doubt that I could live upon 
his meager income, as tens of thousands do 
now, and I am prepared to do it when neces- 
sity requires. I could do without a hundred 
things which I have come to take as matter of 
course, and I speak honestly when I say that 
their surrender would not cost me a pang.— 
Rev. Dr. A. J. F'. Behrends. 


GIVE THE CHURCHES THEIR DUE. 


It does not help forward the reign of Christ 
in the business and industrial world to over- 
look and disparage the work the churches are 
already doing to bring it about. At a large 
union ministers’ meeting in Cleveland re- 
cently, at which was present a delegation 
from a local labor union, Rev. H. C. Haydn, 
D.D., in the course of a well-balanced paper, 
rebuked this carping spirit by saying: 


It is a prevalent conviction in certain quar- 
ters that the churches are doing next to 
nothing to lighten actual burdens of society, 
to reform its wrongs, and to make the griey- 
ances of the wage-earner theirown. There 
is a school of ultra thought, if that be not a 
term too dignified to give it, holding that 
the churches are only in the way of pro- 
gress. A very common impression seems 
to be abroad that the churches stand for a 
class, and this class the best able to take 
care of itself. The churches they regard as 
occupied mostly with another world than 
this, and chiefly interested in getting them- 
selves into heaven, indifferent to the prob- 
lems that burden many hearts and the strug- 


gles of the wage-earners to better their con- 


dition. In every particular the indictment 
is, as to the church of today, exaggerated 
or untrue. The church of today is no more 
like the church of twenty years ago in its 
practical sympathies than the science of 
political economy of today is like that of 
twenty years ago... . What the church is 
doing to better and brighten things, what 
provision the church is making for all sorts 
and conditions of men—these things are not 
known; and I grieve to say that often no 
effort seems to be put forth to learn the 
truth about them, while judgment is meted 
out without mercy. . The church has two 
great functions—a teaching function and a 
social function, or a function of life. While 
inseparable, the teaching function is logi- 
cally first and never. in importance second, 


It is the business of the church to bring the’ 


world to Jesus Christ, to grow men and 


women of Christian spirit, full of Christ’s 
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thought, inspired by Christ’s life and exam- 
ple, and send them out into the world to do 
its work. If she cannot do that, she is so 
far a failure. If that be her mission, and 
she will not doit, she isso far discredited 
before the world. But this isa great mat- 
ter, and it takes time, and it is to come as 
an evolution rather than as a revolution. 
Is the church working along this line? The 
church, as such, does not run political par- 
ties, nor the city government, nor the police, 
nor arbitrate the issues raised between capi- 
tal and labor. By her teaching function 
she aims to grow men who will attend to 
these things, and to do it in the fear of God. 
The pulpits of the church stand for right- 
eousness, for fairness between man and 
man, for the law of love as Christ ex- 
pounded and livedit. The ministry ofall the 
churches is largely sprung from the masses. 
For the most part, they occupy pulpits 
that are as free as ever pulpit ought to be. 
Anything that ever ought to be said may be 
said—if wisely and lovingly said—almost 
anywhere.... 

The church has stood almost solid against 
the wastes of society, whose field of riot is 
the working classes, as we say. For the re- 
lief of the pressing wants of society, of pov- 
erty, neglected childhood and helpless old 
age, of sickness, of the betrayed and cruelly 
wronged, what a vast army of men and 
women and what a variety of agencies are 
constantly supported, whose benefits accrue 
chiefly to the wage-earner class. It is not 
pretended that these things goto the root 
of the matter in all cases, but it takes time 
to find out what ought to be done and how 
best to doit. I by no means mean to inti- 
mate that I think the church does her full 
duty, but surely her voice has been heard 
against oppressive hours and meager pay, 
and Sunday work, and child labor, and the 
usurer, and sometimes loudly in defense of 
strikes and labor organizations. The abuses 
of organizations, and the ill-advised strikes 
and the violence sometimes shown have not 
been approved, and never will be. 

a 


A preacher who finds that his theme is 
not in his text should abandon his text or 
his theme or his profession. . . . No lawyer 
of fair repute would dare handle his Black- 
stone and Kent as many a preacher of good 
repute does handle his Moses and Luke.— 
Hartford Seminary Record. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will have to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate response from every Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved from a 
situation full of distress to us all. 

‘ JosEPH B. CLARK, 

WILLIAM KINCAID, 

WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 


WM. IVES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A, SPEAR, Rec. Secretary, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. DIxon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
qeNRY A. STIMSON, 
Executive Committee. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail 


A PLEA FOR A SIMPLE CHURCH SERVICE. 


The source from which this comes entitles 
it to careful consideration, though the author 
prefers to remain anonymous: 


The very interesting article by Dr. Quint on 
the Order of Sunday Morning Service, in the 
issue of Feb. 8, is on a subject upon which 
many of the laity feel strongly. We are re- 
. peatedly told that the laity are anxious to 
participate more actively in the services; that 
they desire to respond to the Scripture read- 
ings and prayers of the minister; that they 
want more time for exercises in which they 
can take audible part. Now of very many of 
us these statements are entirely false; they 
are a complete contradiction of our real pref- 
erences. 

It is, nevertheless, a striking fact that, as 
Dr. Quint says, ‘‘Many of our churches are 
departing from the severe simplicity of the 
ancient order,’’ and it may also be true, as he 
thinks, that the change ‘‘is largely due to the 
wishes of pastors,’? under the impressions 
which he mentions. Probably, too, the musi- 
cal directors and the choirs are in part re- 
sponsible for it. ‘‘Anglomania,’ and the 
national dread of not being in the latest 
fashion, have no doubt had a good deal to do 
withit. But in themeantime many of the peo- 
ple, if not the majority, are trying to tolerate it 
asbesttheycan. Thereisalarge number who 
do not feel that the service is ‘‘evriched’”’ by 
the new elaborations. It is rather, in our 
view, impoverished. It is like a rich velvet 
dress cut into flounces and furbelows, or like 
Thorwaldsen’s or Michael Angelo’s statue of 
Christ hung over with the tinsel hearts and 
paper flowers of ‘‘ votive offerings.’’ The very 
simplicity’ of ‘the ancient order” of serv- 
ice was its dignity and its grandeur. There is 
nothing attractive or reverential to us in hay- 
ing the Scriptures chopped into lengths and 
the fragments tossed back and forth like a 
shuttlecock between the pulpit and the pews. 
Try reading any other book than the Bible in 
this way and see what you make of it.- As to 
an “‘ audible share” in the worship we are not 
ambitious to have it, except in the singing. 
We should be glad to have time and opportu- 
nity to join with. the whole congregation, as 
one can in Germany, in the “ service of song’”’ 
—hearty but reverent, spirited but slow. ‘The 
service should not, however, become a mere 
sacred concert—one hymn by the choir and 
‘two by the congregation are enough. In the 
other exercises of worship we feel that we 
can best ‘‘ participate ’’ with the hearing ear, 
the applying conscience, the supplicating 
spirit. We have no need of further lip sery- 
ice. We can more fervently join in the 
prayer when our tongues are silent and the 
pastor’s is the only audible voice. 

But, above all, we feel that the chief object 
of assembling ourselves together is to hear the 
preaching of the Word. The sermon is the 
central thing in the service’of the Lord’s Day. 
But the modern church services. are indeed 
crowding the sermon into an “interlude” and 
reducing it to a mere pious exhortation, an 
unordered aggregation of ‘‘cementless peri- 
ods,’? without plan, without point, without 
profit. Such sermons, formerly, might have 
been heard in some Episcopal pulpits, but not 
in the Congregational pulpits of New Eng- 
land. The want of thoughtful, methodical, 
potent sermons is at once a cause and an effect 
of the recent elaboration and elongation of 
the subordinate exercises. Let preachers con- 
centrate their efforts on preaching, and they 
will awaken more interest in public worship 

than will ever come from multiplying multi- 
tudinous “ orders of service.”’ 

Let it be borne in mind, also, that when the 
word of Christ has been preached’ and been 
heard, as it ought to be, it should be followed 
immediately by prayer. Even a bymn is then 
an intrusion. Let the first words heard after 
the sermon be, ‘‘ Let us pray.’’ I believe that 
the large majority of worshipers in Congrega- 
tienal churches would be not only entirely 
satisfied but greatly rejoiced if they could 
have the form of service used in Dr. Quint’s 
“strong old church,’”’ which worships in the 
“fine granite building.” Many of us would 
be glad if we could flee unto it. 

ONE OF THE LAIrTy. 


USEFUL POINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


Accept thanks for the broadside on church 
music. It is only another confirmation of 
the conviction that any congregation which 
wants to know how to do the best thing in 
the best way,has no excuse for ignorance 
thereof while the Congregationalist is to be 
had. May one pastor tell how the music in 
the church where he ministers is made a con- 
stant power for righteousness and inspira- 
tion for the spiritual life? (1) The church has 


A Variety of Individual Opinion. 


no unregenerate society outside its member- 
ship to choose an unregenerate music com- 
mittee to hire unregenerate singers. (2) The 
musical director, who is also the organist, is 
a genuine Christian, who seeks first the glory 
of God. He has a high standard, uses only 
the best music, has unusual skill in training 
his quartet and also in holding and drilling 
a large chorus choir. (3) The musical forces 
are varied—paid quartet (Christians), volun- 
teer choir of nearly forty, male quartet and 
choir drawn from material in the above, 
boys’ choir of thirty, children’s choir of some 
sixty, occasionally a responsive choir of about 
twenty young ladies. Violin and cornet are 
frequently called in to help. (4) Every week 
the director comes to the pastor’s study with 
a pile of music from which the solo and choir 
parts are selected so as to make the service 
most impressive as a whole. 

It may be questioned whether pastors al- 
ways take the director into their confidence 
and counsels as freely as they might. Fre- 
quently the sermon gets its most effective ap- 
plication from a solo or concerted piece fol- 
lowing immediately, as when recently the dis- 
course led naturally into reference to the 
death of honored Christians and as the pastor 
sat down an exquisite solo arrangement was 
sung—‘' What are these in bright array?’’ 
Many eyes too full to see the things about 
them were anointed to behold ‘‘the land that 
is very far off.’’ I want to confirm from expe- 
rience the very great value of Mr. Gould’s 
suggestion to bring out the meaning of a con- 
gregational hymn by having certain appropri- 
ate verses: sung by solo or quartet voices. 
Also, many hymns gain power if the circum- 
stances of their writing are described before 
they are sung, or some striking incident con- 
nected with their use. Cowper’s rich hymn, 
“Sometimes a light surprises,” gains much. if 
before each verse is read the Scripture passage 
upon which the verse is founded. ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee’’ is redoubled in impression 
by introducing each verse with the appropri- 
ate part of the description of Jacob’s journey 
and vision. In Spiritual Songs ‘‘ Give to the 
winds, thy fears’’ has two tunes, both in the 
same key, and a variety in sentiment is 
brought out by singing the second verse to 
tender Olmutz, while the first and closing 
verses exultin brilliant Alexander. In prayer 
meeting try giving to a special row of wor- 
shipers or to a group of girls one or more 
verses, while the whole company roll out the 
refrain. Or, if one or two good singers happen 
to be together, let them take the solo parts or 
duets, as in Holbrook’s arrangement of “‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul.’”? Iam persuaded that there 
is much light yet to break forth out of the 
hymn-book. - Cc. M. 8. 


A ‘BEWILDERED ”’ BISHOP. 


Bishop Lawrence’s address before tbe Boston 
Congregational ministers, Feb. 19, was felici- 
tous and uvexceptional from the point of view 
of denominational courtesy. The bishop was 
as free from airy assumption as Dr. Brooks, 
his predecessor. The points of contrast be- 
tween the two men are more numerous than 
those of comparison. It would be unfair to 
emphasize these cissimilarities. The new in- 
cumbent should have a chance to grow into 
the larger place which he is called to fill. 

Not in a spirit of criticism, but of sugges- 
tion, attention is called to one word which he 
reiterated. Speaking of the time in which we 
live, its social, civil and theological perplexi- 
ties, he said, ‘‘ We are bewildered.” Again 
and again he repeated the phrase. And if, 
without seeming to be severe, the writer can 
state an impression formed in his own mind, 
as well as that of many others, the bishop was 
really an illustration of his own utterance, so 
far as conveying any adequate plan or remedy 
for the ills appreciated. After we have given 
full credit for an honest confession of difficul- 
ties and made due allowance for conscious 
hesitation as to how best to meet them, there 
remains a sense of sadness in the bishop’s con- 
fession, ‘* Bewildered.” This is the utterance 
of a great leader, of a great church! The ills 
of our seething, complex life recognized! The 


forces of evil organized, aggressive, dominant! , 


The Church of Christ, at least one branch of 
it, declaring, through a chosen leader, “ be- 
wilderment.”’ 

Does this confession represent the Church of 
Christ as awhole? Is it bewildered? Would 
the leaders of that unique organization now 


‘assembled in our city, the Salvation Army 


contingent, make such a confession? Would 
Jesus Christ, if He were here and saw condi- 
tions as we see them, talk of bewilderment? 

Such a confession does not represent me. I 
hope it does not the denomination to which I 
belong. Such a confession seems impotent 
andun-Christian. The Bible never makes that 
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confession. Who ever thought of Christ as be- 
wildered? He was ‘“‘surprised”’ and “‘ grieved ’” 
and baffled, but He never gave the impression 
that He had not an adequate and immediate 
remedy for the worst of the world’s woes. 
With such a Saviour, such a gospel and such 
proofs of its efficacy, why should we ever speak 
of confusion or acknowledge our impotence ? 
It is only as we seek for new specifics and fail 
to apply an unadulterated gospel that we begin 
to confess weakness. W. H. A. 


TOO MUCH OF AN ORDEAL. 


If the custom of examining candidates for 
admission to our churches by means of an- 
swers to printed questions is to prevail, it is 
to be hoped that the list submitted last week 
will not be taken as a model. The first five 
questions ought to be compressed into two. 
The statement of what Christ came to do em- 
braces but a part of His mission. Moreover, 
no church has a right to make any one theory 
of the atonement a test of an applicant’s faith, 
as is done in the question, ‘‘Do you believe 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to bear 
the penalty of the law?” The questions are 
needlessly repetitious, and do not cover the 
essential points of doctrine held by our 
churches. If the church has a creed, any 
printed statement should have some refer- 
ence to that creed; if it has no creed it can 
make a better one than that of the questions, 

After all, the oral examination has over- 
whelming advantages over those suggested. 
The question objected to ‘‘When were you 
converted ”’ or, better, ‘‘ How long do you be- 
lieve yourself to have been a Christian?” is a. 
far better beginning than the plan suggested. 
Such a plan is inflexible, fragmentary and 
gives no contact with the candidate, which is, 
or ought to be, the most important test of all. 

B. 


RECOGNIZING MEMBERS WHO COME WITH 
LETTERS. 


We hope we do not fall behind Dr. Parker 
in his reverence for the church universal, but 
to our mind there is a decided advantage in © 
some form of public recognition of persons. 
bringing their letters from other churches. It 
in a measure introduces them to their fellow- 
bélievers of the local church with whom they _ 
enter into covenant. However, we leave Dr. 
Parker to argue his own case. 


There is one feature of the new order of 
service for the reception of members into the 
church, printed in the Congregationalist Feb. 
22, to which I would respectfully take excep- 
tion. That appears in the provision that per- 
sons bringing letters from other churches shall 
either ‘come forward”’ or rise to renew their 
vows, etc. 

Such persons do not then, in any proper 
sense of the term, unite ‘with or enter the 
church. They are already members in it in 
good and regular standing. Their letters are 
simply credentials commending them to locak 
fellowships where they may reside. We be- 
lieve, or ought to believe, in the church 
universal and in its unity. The churches in 
Hartford and in Boston are members of one 
great body, mansions of one great house. 
A member of the church in Boston is a mem- 
ber of the church elsewhere. Wherever he 
enters the church he enters into its entirety 
and not merely-into one local church. It is 
enough to receive the letters of such persons 
as bring them from other churches, and in the 
most informal way to recognize and greet the 
bearers thereof as brethren or sisters in the 
great household of faith. A simple vote of 
the local church is sufficient to enroll them 
therein and to invest them with the privileges 
of the local church. 

I am aware that this article of the new 
order may be interpreted in accordance with 
this view. But it may be and is most likely 
to be otherwise interpreted and acted upon. 
We have no right to seem to impose upon or 
require of members of the Church of Christ 
new confessions, new covenants, or any re- 
newal of the initiatory rites when, removing 
from-place to place, they simply change their 
localmembership. We ought, more and more, 
to cultivate the idea of the church universal 
and arespect and honor of the rights and priy- 
ileges of membership therein. Our local ad- 
missions are only so many doors of entrance 
into one great cathedral church. _ 

Hartford. Epwin P. PARKER. 


‘OLDEST PASTORS IN SERVICE.”’ 


We indorse this suggestion. Our honored 
and beloved fathers in the ministry should | 
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give their younger brethren the benefit of 
their long and wide experience. 


A new and interesting feature in the Con- 
gregationalist Handbook for 1894 is the list 
of fifteen of the oldest pastorates in the Con- 
gregational denomination. Ten of these pas- 
tors labor singly in their work; with five are 
colleague pastors. 

This list in the Handbook prompted me to 
look over the Year-Book for 1893 for further 
information. I find that among the 5,140 Con- 
gregational churches twenty-six pastorates 
exceed thirty years in length—one in about 
two hundred. Of these there are ten in Mas- 
sachusetts, six in Connecticut, three in New 
York, and one each in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, lowa and Wis- 
consin. Is not this a smaller proportion than 
has been wise or well for both the ministry 
and the churches? From what I have seen 
and know of long pastorates, not only in the 
Congregational but in other denominations, 
I have large confidence in the excellent re- 
sults of such extended terms of service. 

Would it not prove to be an interesting 
series of articles if some of these older pastors 
were to furnish the Congregationalist with 
sketches of experiences and conditions that 
are distinctive features of long pastorates 
alone, of outcomes and fruitage and harvest 
that fer their full ripening require, some of 
them, more than five, or ten, or fifteen years, 
and some of them more than twenty or even 
a quarter of a century of years? Were these 
results more definitely and widely realized, 
there would be stronger reluctance to dissolve 
the pastoral relation for minor causes and a 
more earnest mutual agreeing by both pastors 
and peoples that it shall be long and well 
maintained. 

There has been a singular lack of the rec- 
_ords of pastoral experience, both in our peri- 
odical publications and in our libraries. Dr. 
Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches, Dr. Wisner's Inci- 
dents in the Life of a Pastor, and the stories 
of Sunny Side and Shady Side of forty years 
ago comprise, I think, the most of that which 
has been published on the subject. Very much 
that is interesting and instructive and im- 
pressive has had no outside expression. 

: SAMYD. 


HOW HE GAVE UP TOBACCO, 


This interesting recital of personal experi- 
ence concerns a gentleman now prominent in 
the church life of the Pacific Northwest: 


I began to use tobacco when about thirteen 
years of age, and never had a thought that it 
would be injurious or that I was contracting 
a habit that I could not break off at any time. 
I continued its use, often trying to break off, 
until thirty-five, when I became a Christian. 
I then began to feel that I ought to be free 
from every bad habit and ought not to use 
tobacco, more especially after 1 became super- 
intendent of a Sunday school. I tried again 
and again for ten years, but failed every time. 
At last, finding that my health was being seri- 
ously impaired from the effects of tobacco, I 
said I will make one more effort beginnin 
Jan. 1. It was a miserable failure. I then 
said I cannot do it—no use to try again. I 
must acknowledge myself a slave to the habit. 
It cost me much sorrow and mapy tears, but 
I felt I must do something; that I could not 
expect to live long without help some way. 
At last the thought came to me that I could 
_ and must use less. I will go without as long 
_ as I can, and when I can’t go any longer I will 
take just a little, with no thought of ever giv- 
ing itup entirely. So I started one morning 
on that plan and got along until breakfast 
time without taking any. After breakfast I 
went on again, expecting to take some after 
an hour or two, but whenever the thought 
came to take some I said not yet, I can stand 
it a little longer without it, and so worked on 
until noon. After dinner I went on as in the 
morning, putting off the time a little longer 
-before indulging, and thus passed the day. I 


had lived one whole day without tobacco, |- 


which was more than I had hoped or expected 
to do again. The next day I started in again 

“on the same plan with the same results. 
Whenever the desire came to take some I dis- 
missed the thought as soon as possible, saying 
not yet, I can stand it a little longer, and so | 
never allowed myself to think about it, and 
dare not even to this day. If I could not eon- 
trol the habit [ conld my thoughts, and I 
learned that a person never wants what he 
does not think about. So I went on from day 
to day for two or three weeks, gaining a little 
every day; then I discovered that in all this 
time I had not havkered for tobacco as I had 
formerly when trying to break off. 

I then felt that this is the work of the Lord. 
He is showing me how I can overcome this 
thing without a resolution or will power, 
which I fglt X had lost, although I had never 
asked the Lord to help me by praying about 
it. I had suffered much from the effects 
of tobacco—indigestion, headache, insomnia, 
heart trouble, etc.—during all the years I was 
indulging, until I was forty-five years old. I 
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had never enjoyed reallv good health in all 
that time. Since then it has been improving, 
till now I am in my seventy-second year and 
have excellent health and enjoy life much 
/ better than when I was young. I know there 
are many Christians that would abandon the 
practice if they thought or believed they 
could succeed, but, like myself, have tried 
many times and failed. To such let me say 
you can be delivered if you really desire it. 


A POINT ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


A correspondent expresses his satisfaction 
with the editorial in our issue of Feb. 8, on 
Labor and the Church, and adds these sug- 
gestions: 


Two great delusions on the question of 
capital and labor underlie much of the error 
that prevails among the laborers and captivates 
some educated persons who ought to know 
better. 

1. That labor produces everything. If so, 
there is plenty of labor now and it ought to 
produce something. What does labor earn in 
a country devoid of capital? Even Fourier 
gave a place to capital and skill. 

2. Overrating the importance of accumulated 
wealth and underrating the importance of 
annual production. With great respect for 
the ministry, I think many of them easily get 
erroneous ideas of labor and capital. There 
is a complaint about the sugar trust. Never 
till recently could I buy refined sugar under 
9 cents. Now it is 44 and 5 cents. ¥F. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN, 
WALT WHITMAN. 


Walt Whitman was the self-chosen repre- 
sentative of what may be called the era of the 
slouch hat in American life and literature. 
The time was one when the citizens of the 
greatest republic that the sun ever shone on 
were more thoroughly assured of their mission 
in the world than they have ever been since. 
... The era of the slouch ended in civil 
war. ... He is like many of the great poets 
in this, that he stood on the boundary be- 
tween two diverging forms of civilization. 
His whole claim to perpetuity of renown will 
depend on the truthfulness of the picture 
which he set forth of that vanished age for 
which he spoke. As to his prophetic in- 
sight, let the next century decide.—New York 
Tribune. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Personally, a most simple, unaffected and 
agreeable man. Officially, he is suspicious 
and unsympathetic to an extraordinary de- 
gree—more so than any occupant of the White 
House I can recall, more so than Mr. Bu- 
chanan, of whom it was said that, when he 
tried, he had the most winning way of making 
himself hateful of any man of his time. Mr. 
Cleveland is a brave man, but he is not braver 
than all other men. He is an honest man, 
but he is not more honest than all other men. 
Yet sometimes he seems to think himself so, 
and, as much of the information on which he 
has to act must come to him at second-hand, 
he does not make sufficient allowance for mis- 
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takes... . He is a hard-working, painstaking 
man—a pretty good judge of men, too—and I 
do not believe a more conscientious man ever 
had the disposition of the patronage. But his 
point of view is that of the master, not of the 
leader, that of the egotist, not of the philoso- 
pher or statesman.—Col. Henry Watterson. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


He was a great minister—wise, sympathetic, 
mindful, with that gift of remembering faces 
and names and circumstances after any lapse 
of years which is to most people above the 
finest words of flattery. But as he lived on 
into an age of new intellectual forces, his lack 
of system took its revenge. He was not so 
much an intellectual as a moral and emotional 
force, and he had no tests by which to try the 
ideas of the new age, and he had not schooled 
himself in habits of systematic thought. And 
so, in the judgment of thinkers, he gave him- 
self away too much to Herbert Spencer and 
the moderns, and preached side by side a 
spiritual experience and a doctrine which in 
great measure would have discredited that ex- 
perience. One great teacher of today has been 
described as ‘‘an agnostic who happens to have 
had a spiritual experience’’; and Beecher, 
holding less and less of the historical doctrine 
of the church, drew his preaching from bis 
experience. And whilst we admire the fer- 
tility and eloquence of his later/work, we 
must recognize that the later years were justly 
years of declining influence.—Christian Leader 
(Glasgow). 


A Good Tonic 


Is absolutely necessary 

After the Grip 
Or after Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, |Typhoid Fever, 
Scarlet Fever or other seri- 
ous disease. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Possesses just the elements 
of strength for the body and 
vitality and richness for the 
blood which will bring back 
robust health and literally 

Put You On Your Feet 


again. Be sure to get Hood’s because 
HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring the 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


2 IN LATITUDE 42; N. 


Aristotle said that courage consisted in being afraid 
of the right person. 
the roaring, over-heated furnace, fed by the brainless labors 
of a choreman at $15 a month, including errands. 

There is no use in’ trying to civilize the furnace or 
regulate the choreman. 
the furnace by open fires. 
the apartment, modify the temperature, 
beauty of health no less than a beauty of furnishing. 

_ With every open fireplace there must come a wood 
You would be honestly surprised if you knew 


The thing to fear in this latitude is 


The best plan is to supplement 
They purify the air, ventilate 
and impart a 


how fine a mantel, with overmantel complete, we sell for $14.00 to $18.00. 
Send for our latest mantel catalogue, inclosing three 2-cent stamps if it is to come 


by mail. 


4&8 CANAL STREET. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 


CO., 


NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is a good sign for our own industries that 
the trade outlook abroad is improving. This 
is especially true in England, where the num- 
ber of workmen out of employment at the 
end of January was much smaller than at the 
close of December and:even smaller than at 
the close of January, 1893. Much greater ac- 
tivity is reported in the shipbuilding districts, 
and generally the iron’ and steel trades are 
much better employed. The woolen trade, 
also, is better, and generally a more hopeful 
feeling is evident. The cotton industries of 
the Lancashire district are an exception to 
these generally favorable statements, but there 
the cause is specific and well understood. It 
is the fall in silver and demoralization of ex- 
changes with the silver currency nations and 
consequent disturbance of export trade. Eu- 
rope, and England more severely than other 
nations, has suffered for years with an indus- 
trial depression not unlike in extent that of 
this country. It is a favorable symptom for 
all nations that recovery can be distinctly 
shown in Europe. 

At home the trend seems for the moment 
toward better times. Still, the dominant fea- 
tures of the situation vary so from week to 
week that it is hardly possible to feel sure of 
the course of events for even a week ahead. 
It is satisfactory to note the increasing re- 
sumptions of work at mills, and there is a 
better movement and steadier prices for farm- 
ers’ products in the West. A slow decrease 
in the number of failures reported to the mer- 
cantile agencies is another encouraging sign. 
Bank clearings are small, and were it not that 
they exhibit the conclusion of transactions en- 
tered into during weeks now long past, the 
large decreases reported would be extremely 
discouraging. 

The railroads are still suffering from a 
dearth of trafiic, and gross earnings, like the 
bank clearings, are far from satisfactory: The 
net earnings are, however, much better. By 
severe economies the expense accounts have 
been cut to an extent exceeding -even' the 
losses in gross earnings, and stockholders and 

_bondholders are taking new courage over this 
turn of affairs. An export of $1,260,000 gold 
during the week from New York has been a 
special transaction and of no significance. 
Others are expected to follow, but not in 
amounts large enough to alarm anybody. 

A further decline in silver to a new record 
accentuates the harm, possible as well as 
actual, which the low price of this metal is 
working. A temporary success of the unsound 
silver partisans at Washington, further delay 
on the tariff, demagogic attacks on corpo- 
rations at the State House in Boston, again 
remind:the business community of the con- 
stant danger to which it is exposed from legis- 
lative disturbance. 


—>— 


“THE WAY OF THE WICKED” TURNED 
“UPSIDE DOWN.” 


Once in a while the children of light are as 
wise in their generation as the children of this 
world. While the ethics of the following 
‘ransaction may be questioned by some, many 
will see in it a special providence. A girl— 
she was scarcely more than that—sinned 
against and sinuing, reached the point where 
comes the temptation to commit one crime in 
order to cover up another. The addgess of a 
reputed physician in Boston was obtained, 
one of the sort that pride themselves on bene- 


fiting humanity by committing a crime against 


nature. A letter was forwarded to his ad- 
dress, which, however, fell into the hands of 
another of the same name. The latter did not 
learn his mistake before the nature of the 
epistle was revealed to him, but then he im- 
mediately set about to thwart the proposed 
plan which might possibly cost the girl her 
life. He knew a Christian woman who, he 
was sure, would co-operate with him, and, re- 
plying to the letter which had come into his 
possession, bade the girl come to the city and 
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proceed to a certain house, the home of the 
woman referred to. 

Thus far everything worked well, but the 
devil evidently was not willing to surrender 
his claim so easily, and the girl was met on 
her arrival, not by an agent of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society but, accidentally, by a stranger, 
ready to answer her inquiries, who proved to 
be the emissary of a house of ill fame. Hay- 
ing learned her destination, and, of course, 
ignorant of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with her coming, he called that even- 
ing at the house where she was safely shel- 
tered on the plea that he was a personal 
friend. But his falsehood was so transparect 
that the good woman of the house refused him 
admission. Of course the girl was speedily 
informed of the stratagem by which she was 
in the care and keeping of a motherly Chris- 
tian instead of in the hands of an unprincipled 
doctor, and when the enormity of the crime 
she proposed to consent to was shown her she 
readily agreed to remain where she was. Her 
future depends now upon God, the saintly 
woman who has her in charge and upon the 
aid which God’s people extend to her. 

Rig Bets 


HAVE You CATARRH?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial 
package of his catarrh cure, His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT.—An interview was 
recently obtained the’same day by a noted journalist 
of a leading divine and an actress of conceded 
ability and popularity. Both noticed the journalist 
to be suffering from cold and cough, and in ex- 
tending their sympathies both happened to mention 

he same, and a well-known, remedy—ADAMSON’S 
BALSAM. The moral is obvious. 


Ir is not what its proprietors say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of its merit. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures. 


Financial. 


Your Money 
|| Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 

] and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
rust Connie ae: 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
CASH CAPT TAD rise csslelsisiotsialtvelcleisieleisistbreleislstevrs #3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ............sscesesesees 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 880,941.78 
INCtCS Er plus 6 Se seats wettetanirteiieinca sictemimarete 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS.............00.- $9,116,182.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks sin ccniyd acme sstes see teeiiat ounces 
ORE IStALC Ty som iseverresreeteaes viele rsielsette stein ereicteelciate 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

EISCAUO a amteesinsv acute cele renee eaitsteneninte poietic 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

CmaAIreh valie) icc aes sinpesiviei server ae tectolsen sisttions 
State and City Bonds (market value)... y 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 


,963,781,37 


608,759.37 
1,408,550.00 


8,573,455.00 
891,682.74 
121,000.00 


ALONES orscmoitesnpcaatia dues dence sins eaters 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
%9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 


i. re WAshb ae Vice-Presidents. 
L. 
B 


‘Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


T. B. GRE 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BU 


‘ RTIS, Asst Secretaries. 
NEW YORK, July 11, 1893, 


193,631.78 . 
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The Swiss 
Referendum 


provides for submitting to the people 
proposed legislation for their approval 
or rejection, The © 


K\addachus 


BENEFI?} 


Siege 


has been submitted to the people, and 
has been endorsed by them in the most 
emphatic manner. j 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life, Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Emsuranmce, and other 
desirable options. 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD. Pres. 53 State St... Boston. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mtg. Co, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm a« City Loans, 


bearing 6} and W per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for )ist. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


lowa Loan & Trust o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. ; 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 18%2. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 
#&105,0C60 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. FE. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


NOTICE. 
HoupERs of Bonds, Series X., of the lowa Loan & 
Trust Co. of Des Moines, Io., are hereby notified 
that. they are called for payment March 1, 1894. 


Holders wishing to exchange for the 5} per cent. ~ 


bonds of the company can do so now through the 
Boston agent, Freeman A. Smith, 31 Milk Street, 
Room 22, od 
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Perfect Baby Health 


ought to 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 

ealth in the 
Wee a tis. tO 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85e. by mail, postpaid. 


A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 9 


Florence ng Co., Le saa, Mass. 


You Dye i i 
30 m l inutes cts.3 , any color—for 


wool or cotton, 40c. Pie eey Agents. Writenaiee Men 
tion this paper, FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 


Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the SriveR STATUE 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 


decided to use 


“tC 
POLISH 


eLECt Nt 


exclusively, for Pt and polish- 


Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze, boil 
or wash out. No other 
will doit. Package to 
color oe » by mail, 10 


ing the Statue, the most valuable 
piece of silver in the world. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
» post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere.] 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


SOs O3B322281SB8B8B2BB 
Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Ss 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 
which will be sent free on 


pee to Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


SG G6OG2O0O318BBGSRBG3EB 


USE 


ki 


yee 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


President S. H. Lee last Monday morning 
showed how important a factor is the French 
Protestant College at Springfield in the prob- 
lem of Americanizing and Christianizing the 
mass of French Canadians who are flooding 
New England today. They settle in colonies, 
the one in Lowell numbering 600, and have 
their own church, school, editor, lawyer and 
doctor. As a rule they are Catholics, who 
have grown up without the Bible, of slight 
intellectual attainments and with feeble com- 
mand of their mental powers. They will not 
go to the publie schools and in intelligence 
are 300 years behind our collegiate institu- 
tions. It is difficult to arouse in them a de- 
sire for higher education, but when once this 
has been done their powers begin to develop. 
Few students enter the college younger than 
twenty-five, but by a preparatory department 
recently established for boys of twelve it is 
hoped to save at least ten unproductive years 
in many lives. 

When these people first come among us 
they laugh at the idea of becoming American- 
ized, expecting to keep their own language 
and religion as they have done in Canada. 
But Christian education is a great American- 
izing force, and the French Protestant College 
is its chief agent among this class in New Eng- 
land. Abroad nearly all denominations have 
missions among the Roman Catholics, there 
being fifteen different organizations to preach 
to them in Spain alone, while in America 
there is no organized effort in their behalf. 
Yet there is no class of converts who appreci- 
ate the gospel as those do who come from Ro- 
manism to Christianity. President Lee looks 
upon this tide of immigration as an opportu- 
nity rather than a calamity, and urged the 
churches to be alive to its importance and 
promise. He desires opportunity to present 
his work in the churches, and pleaded for 
their prayers and gifts. At the close of his 
remarks Rey. C. B. Rice spoke heartily of the 


work. 
Sco 


DEFINITIONS. 


Fame: Politeness to newspaper men, 


Cant: The use of cooled cinders in place of 
glowing coals.—Joseph Cook. 


A MATTER oF Opinion: Any proposition 
the contrary of which can be maintained with 
probability. 


A Saint; A soul so condensed as to be a 
power. It does not spread over a vast ex- 
panse, like a sea; it tumbles over a ledge like 
Niagara.—Rev, David Swing. 


An ImpREssionist Picturn: A dash for the 
sky, a smear for the mountains, a sweep for 
the meadow, a dot for the farmhouse, two 
wiggles for a fence, and all is over.—/’. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


SocraLism: A combination of efforts and the- 
ories tendixg to establish among the whole of 
mankind, by various modes of restriction, the 
greatest possible equality of wealth or misery. 
—A,. Benaigue. 


An INTELLIGENT MAN: One who enters 
with ease and completeness into the spirit of 
things and the intention of persons, and who 
arrives at an end by the shortest route, Lu- 
cidity and suppleness of thought, critical deli- 
cacy and inventive resource—these are his 
attributes.— Amiel. 


For inflammation and pain, try Pond’s Extract. 
Do not be deluded by spurious preparations. 


UR 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE Xv. 


“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.’’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 
preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be. 


6000000000 


At the 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


999999999999990900900000 


Bee Per ier a mme riiretr et Perri Tt Tf 
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1 


IT HAS STOPPED 8 
COUGHS AND CROUP 8 


) 
* 
= 


TRIED IT 
FOR 
YOURS ? 


It is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curingit. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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 ELYS GCArTAPREH 


CREAM BALM 


I had Catarrh so 
bad there were great 
sores in my nose, one 
place was eaten 
through. My nose 
and head are well, 
Two Bottles of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the 
work. C. 8. McMil- 
len, Sibley, Mo. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
Powder 


Cures 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 


Itching, Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing, and Scalding, 


Send 4c. in stamps for sampl¢. Sold by druggi:ts. 
* Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO.,, HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 
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THE MISSIONARIES AND HAWAII. 


In the desire to shield the administration 
many journals have aspersed the characters 
of the missionaries who made Hawaii all that 
it is today and of their sons and daughters 
who are the vertebral column in the pro- 
visional government. Senators Morgan, Sher- 
man, Frye, Dolph and Davis, the majority of 
the Senate Hawaiian committee, in their re- 
port, submitted last week, have this to say re- 
specting the facts in the case: 


Civilization and constitutional government 
in Hawaii are the foster children of the Amer- 
ican Christian missionaries. It cannot be 
justly charged te the men and women who 
inaugurated this era of humanity, light and 
justice in those islands that either they or 
their posterity or their followers, whether 
native or foreign, have faltered in their de- 
votion to their exalted purposes. They have 
not pursued any devious course in their con- 
duct, nor have they done any wrong or harm 
to the Hawaiian people or their native rulers. 
They have not betrayed any trust confided 
to them, nor have they encouraged any vice 
or pandered to any degrading sentiment or 
practice among those people. Among the 
native Hawaiians, where they found pagan- 
ism inthe most abhorrent forms of idolatry, 
debauchery, disease, ignorance and cruelty 
seventy-five years ago, they planted and 
established, with the free consent and eager 
encouragement of those natives and without 
the shedding of blood, the Christian ordi- 
nance of marriage, supplanting polygamy; 
a reverence for the character of women and 
a respect for their rights; the Christian Sab- 
bath and freedom of religious faith and 
worship, as foundations of society and of 
the state; universal education, including the 
kings and the peasantry; temperance in place 
of the orgies of drunkenness that were all- 
pervading; and the separate holdings of 
lands upon which the people built their 
homes. 

In doing these benevolent works the Amer- 
ican missionary did not attempt to assume 
the powers and functions of political govern- 
ment. Aseducation, enlightenment and the 
evident benefits of civilization revealed to 
those in authority the necessity of wise and 
faithfal counsels in building up and regulat- 
ing the government to meet those new con- 
ditions, the kings invited some of the best 
qualified and most trusted of these worthy 
men to aid them in developing arid conduct- 
ing the civil government. As a predicate 
for this work they freely consented to, and 
even suggested, the giving up of some of 
their absolute powers and to place others 
under the constraint of constitutional limi- 
tations. They created an advisory council 
and a legislature, and converted Hawaii from 
an absolute despotism into a land of law. 
The cabinet ministers thus chosen from the 
missionary element were retained in office 
during very long periods, thus establishing 
the confidence of the kings and the people 
in their integrity, wisdom and loyalty to the 
government. Nocharge of defection or dis- 
honesty was ever made against any of these 
public servants during the reign of the 
Kamehamehas, nor indeed at any time. 
They acquired property in moderate values 
by honest means and labored to exhibit to 
the people the advantages of industry, fru- 
gality, economy and thrift. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VosE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have 
u.ed it in my own case when suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, with gratifying results. I have pre- 
s-ribéd it for many of the various forms of neryous 
dcbility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEmIStTs, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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MOTHERS! 


To know that a single application of the 


Cuticura Remepies will afford instant 


your duty. 


“Art AnouT THE Bioop, Sk1n, SCALP, AND Hair,” mailed free. Cuticura REMEDIES 
are sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; ReSoLvENT, $1- PoTTER DruG 


AND CHEMICAL CoRP., Sole Props., Boston, 


Disfiguring Facial Blemishes 


Are the cause of much unhappiness which may be 
prevented by Curicura Soap, the most effective skin 
* purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 


relief, permit tes 
and sleep and point 
to aspeedy and eco- 
nomical cure of tor- 
turing, dishguring, 
itching, burning and 
scaly humors, and 
them 


without a moment's 


not, to use 


delay is to fail in 


Cures made in childhood 


are speedy, economical and permanent. 


st for toilet and nursery, 


i 


00060060 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


Oo A trifling dose from 
me 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 

@ will frequently prove 

as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 

OO0SSS00000” 


MAG Lanterns and Views 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 
interesting subjects. 


or Home, World’s Fair and other 
Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 

R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 

delphia, Pa. 


0666 


alnut St., Phila- 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\\ ferent in construction from all other 
) devices. Assist the deaf when all other 


devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Druin in 
position. 


aR AAR RAC NNN QL 
Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 
QUINA-LAROGHE, 
(i) 


i f 


%, ENDORSED ise Stomachg 
~ pythemedical Mita ‘affections, % 
faculty of Loss of Ap- ¢% 

Paris. An Fang petite,Mien- % 
S agreeable an tal Depres- % 


;sion, Poor- 2 
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Blood, g 

Feverand 
Ague, : 
Retarded 4 
Gonvales- ¢ 
cence. $ 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
x E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHEU.S. j 


30 North William 8t., N. Y. 


The Par Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is found in the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


Unequalled for developing Throat and Lungs, thus 
preventing and Curing Consumption, Asth- 
ma and Throat Diseases, Also invaluable for 
Preventing Colds. Send for Circulars to 

Hyatenic Suppry Co., P. O, Box, 1951, G@ Boston. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 
You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


WREW. Tre Are 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - ‘= 


BOsSwWwoRTH, 
‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATION. 

— Rev. J. P. Coyle of North Adams, Mass., 
begins this week a course of six lectures be- 
fore the school of applied Christianity at lowa 
College on the Holy Spirit as a specific, his- 
torical and social force. 


—— The degree of LL. D. has been conferred 
upon President Slocum of Colorado College, 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
eago, President Gates of Iowa College and 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea of Omaha by the State 
University at Lincoln, Neb. Amherst College 
conferred a similar degree upou President 
Slocum last spring. 


— Secretaries Lamont and Herbert have 
decided that there shall be no more football 
eontests between the cadets of Annapolis and 
West Point Academies. 


— Harvard University accepts the resig- 
-nation of Prof. G. M. Lane, for forty-three 
years professor of Latin. He has been elected 
professor emeritus, and will receive a salary 
of $3,000 per year as such. 


— The Indian Training School at Carlisle, 
Pa., last week conferred diplomas on nine- 
teen Indians, representing ten tribes, Ad- 
dresses were made by the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, the superintendent of Indian 
schools and by four Indian chiefs. Two of 
the graduates are from Alaska. 


—— Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard gave last week 
to the pupils of the Misses Gilman school, 324 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, a thrilling 
account of some of his experiences in the war. 
When he graduates from the service of the 
army next November he intends to devote his 
time to writing some memorials of the Civil 
War. 


—— Oberlin College has appointed James R. 
Severance of Chicago as treasurer in place of 
Gen. G. W. Shurtleff, who resigned some time 
ago and has now been elected a trustee. 
Washington’s Birthday has become one of the 
eventful days in the college and the exercises 
this last year were particularly interesting. 
In the forenoon a memorable oration was de- 
livered to a crowded audience by Dr. Brand 
upon the Battle of Gettysburg, in which he 
himself participated as color bearer in a 
Connecticut company. Patriotic poems were 
written by the students and all the services 
tended greatly to stimulate true conceptions 
of patriotic citizenship. In the evening the 
faculty held a reception in Peters Hall, at- 
tended by about 1,000 students. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL, 


REV. SAMVEL R. THRALL 


Died, Feb.,27, at Boscobel, Wis., in the home of his 
daughter, wife of Réy. E. W. Jenney, pastor at that 
place. His age was eighty-three years. A graduate 
of Middlebury and ot Andover, he served for four- 
teen years in pastorates of Vermont, at Perkins- 
ville, Wells River, Hubbardton and Cuttingsville; 
and then for seventeen years in Illinois, at Tremont, 
Bristol, Summer Hill and La Harpe; then®for ten 
years as agent of the American Bible Society, re- 
siding at Galesburg. His two sons are Rey. J. 
Brainard Thrall, about to enter the pastorate at 
Albany, N. Y.,and Rev. W. H. Thrall, superintend- 
ent of the 0. H. M.S. for South Dakota. 


AWN OLD SAYING.—There is an old proverb that a 
‘short delay often has great advantages, but if any of 
our readers are delaying the ordering of a wood 
mantel, under the impression that prices may be 
lower in the near future, they are making a great 
- blunder. The price of wood mantels today at 
Paine’s warerooms, 48 Canal St., scarcely covers the 
cost of the materials. 


“THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE,” runs the old saying, 
and everything that ever makes part of any organ 
of the body must reach its place therein through 
the blood. Therefore, if the blood is purified and 
kept in good condition by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parila, it,necessarily follows that the benefit of the 
medicine is imparted to every organ of the body. 
Can anything be simpler than the method by which 


this excellent medicine gives good health to all who | 


will try it fairly and patiently? 
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A SPRING STORY. 


A Few Things You Ought Surely 
to do at This Season. 


In the spring we feel tired, languid and 
debilitated. The change from cold to warm 
weather causes a depression of the vital forces 
resulting in an inactive state of the stomach, 
liver, bowels and kidneys. Headache is com- 
mon, and the blood undergoes changes which 
greatly debilitate the system. 

The complexion is apt to be sallow, and dark 
circles gather under the eyes. If something is 
not done to overcome these conditions, they 
will last indefinitely and may result in severe 
sickness. Read the experience of the weil- 
known Mrs. A. A. Herrick, of 40 Everett 
Street, East Somerville, Mass. 

“Two years ago I contracted a very severe 
cold that settled allover my body. My head 
and left side pained me allthe time. I had no 
appetite and could not sleep at all nights. I 
was so nervous I thought I would be insane 
and any work seemed like a mountain ahead 
of me. 

**T would become completely exhausted on 
the slightest exertion. I was obliged to give 
up and take to the bed. I Jay there several 
weeks but got no better. I began to fear 
I should never get well, as nothing seemed to 
affect me. I was finally advised to use Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and did so. 


. A, A. HERRICK. 


‘Tt seemed to quiet me just as soon as I 
began using it. Before a week I could rest 
and sleep through the night and could feel my 
strength coming back. 

“When I begun the second bottle I could 
see I had improved very much. I continued 
taking it and in a few months no one would 
know I bad been sick with severe nervous 
prostration. 

‘‘Tt also cured me of female troubles which 
I had been a great sufferer from. It is a 
wonderful medicine and I cannot say enough 
in praise of it. I advise any person afflicted 
with any of these complaints to use it, and I 
am positive they will get well.” 


If you want to be perfectly strong and 
healthy the best possible thing to do is to 
take this great curer and strengthener. You 
can be cured quicker in the spring than at any 
other season. You must take a spring med- 
icine, every one knows that, and Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the best 
and most certain because it always cures. 

It is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. He is the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases, and can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter. 


THE IMPROVED Vi GTOR 


INCUBATOR 


——— Hatche: i 
——— s Chickens by Steam, 
— Absolutely self-regulating. 
4 The simplest, most reliable, - 
4) and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in in the market.’ Circulars free, 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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Practical Helps 
Sweet Peas. : 


.. YOU WANT IT! 


Price, 10 cents, and 2 
\ cent stamp. 


The B. Le Brags Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


READER ‘o<%" RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis Bros., ~ 


Keene, N. M. It willastonish and please. FIREE. 


FREE to PLANTERS. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS FOR PLANTING 
LARGE OR SMALL ESTATES« CATALOGUES. 


Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
not found elsewhere in U. S. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY C0,,°%2z2°" 
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YA BIT NETTING 


Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Prices down. Freight paid. Catal'g. free 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


om inn'| AGENTS $10 a dayat home 
=: selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
Z finest jewelry good as new, and 

Gi (i on all kinds of metal with gold, 
| silver or nickel. No experience. 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 
y||Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
fits, good seller. Circulars free, 
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H. F. Delno&Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 


| EA DAC hed E q A positive cure for 10 cts, 
= Safe, Sure, Simple. 

For prescription send 10 cents to 
Royal Remedy Co., P. 0. Box 367, Washington, D. C 
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Size A holding 13 numbers. 


izes. 
Two sizes ; Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W.L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


-where’ 
What is Sapolio? 


[ris is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 

laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make  oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 
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DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 


FOR 
Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


“The Congregationalist ” 
™ SERVICES *® 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without achoir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 CtS., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents, 


3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive= 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 10, Easter. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 


9, Passiontide. 


11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11 (ready 21 March), The 


13, God in Nature. 14, The 
15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 


Homeland, 12, Humility, 
Way of Peace (Memorial). 
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NEAL DOW. 


ae to the young, Do not touch strong drink; it is a poisen to the body and the soul. The 


danger of the drink habit is far greater than you can know. You may see no danger in the 
drink habit. We do, and earnestly warn you of it. The path you propose to travel seems smooth 


and fair to you; but you may find it, as millions of men and women have, treacherous as the quick- 


sands upon the seashore, which swallow up all who tread upon them, leaving no trace behind. — Neal Dow. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 9. 


Miss Fitch of Mount Vernon Church read 
from the Gospel of John of the Good Shep- 
herd and of the directions given to Peter, 
‘*Reed My sheep,” ‘‘ Feed My lambs.” The 
topic for the day was Prayer for Missionary 
Wives and Mothers. Mrs. Judson Smith 
spoke of the influence of Christian homes in 
our own land, and especially in lands where 
superstition and heathenism prevail; also of 
the heartache that comes to mothers in the 
necessary separation from their children for 
training in the schools of the homeland. 

Mrs. Austin Phelps read a letter from Mrs. 
Christie, formerly of Marash and now of Tar- 
sus. Miss Child read a letter from Miss 
Gleason, giving an interesting account of the 
death of Mrs. Joseph Green of Constantinople. 
She wrote: ‘It is a great sorrow. She was 
so bright and cheerful, forgetful of self, only 
living for others; her home, her time, every- 
thing consecrated; she did so much to help 
every ove who came near her to be better and 
happier; how can we get along without her? 
Her feet seemed to be winged—they carried 
her up and down stairs to wait upon their 
many guests, and here and there to visit 
among the people, and she never would admit 
she was tired.”” Mrs. Schneider paid a loving 
tribute to Mrs. Greene’s unselfish devotion to 
husband, children, friends and the people 
about her, and said a very bright crown must 
have awaited her. Mrs. Thompson recalled 
Mrs. Greene’s surprise and delight in her sons, 
whom it was hard to recognize as her boys 
when she inet them in Boston after years of 
separation, and Mrs. Pratt aptly quoted: 

For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever bless’d. 

Two. missionary sisters stood side by side 
and were introduced, Miss Deney T. M. Root 
and Miss Mary Metcalfe Root; the latter had 
just returned from Madura, and spoke of the 
help and encouragement which the mission- 
aries gain from the Friday meeting. Miss 
Stanwood gave an enthusiastic account of the 


convention of student volunteers in Detroit, ° 


a gathering very full of promise for foreign 
mission work. Earnest prayer was offered 
for those in sorrow, for missionary wives and 
mothers, and for the workers in Marsovan. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. 
digestion. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbéok for 1894; 
No. 2, ‘‘ Forward Movements”’’; Nos. 3, 4, titles to be 
announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(=~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _S) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Ready 1 April. 


It aids 


No. 2: CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(&=- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4} 
ae 
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The damages of forgetting are more than 
compensated by the large values which new 
thoughts and knowledge give to what we 
already know. If new impressions some- 
times efface old ones, yet we steadily gain 
insight; and because all nature has one law 
and meaning~all we have known aids us 
continually to the knowledge of the rest of. 
nature.—Hmerson on Memory. 


The highest exercise of charity is charity 
toward the uncharitable.—Buckminster. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 


Easter Booklets for 1894. 


A New Carol by Phillips Brooks. 


THE EASTER FLOWER. 


By the Rt. Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D. Quarto, 
12) DAR OSs ace she acre nee clei cdoteee eee ete Cede R1.05 


EASTER PROMISE. 

By Charlotte Murray. Small quarto,12 pages .&0 
OUR GLORIOUS KING. 

Small qQuaxrton 12 pagese. covc- cavers eeecicewsat 
A JOYFUL EASTERTIDE. 

By F. R. Havergal. Oblong, & pages........... 
SWEET EASTERTIDE. 

By Jobn Keble. 24mo,8 pages..............005 2 
EASTER PEACE. 


Selections from George Herbert. Oblong, 8 
PAGES. 2. \cincen cia 'eive Mabe eal eeb sessae se cele ran 2 


With many others. Full List sent free. 


THE DUTTON EASTER CARDS. 


Twenty-four numbers, 72 different designs, very beau- 
tifully printed in delicate colors. 


Prices. wgrctrrsceeesdalesrcsenseeterws 5,10 and 15 cents each. 
The Life Here and the Life 
Hereafter. 


An Easter Sermon. 
BY .THE RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 


16mo, paper, ornamental cover, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E: P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street. New York. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRO- 
FUSKELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMKROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, by Miss Florence 
Warden, entitled “A PERFECT FOOL’’; be- 
sides New Music, EMBROIDERY DEsIO@NS, Ete. The 
most complete magazine for ladies published. 

Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All vewsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York, 
83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 


(&- Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Tra ning School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex 
cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring to follow the profession of 
peetne Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins A prile 
12,1894. Bestof homeinfluences. Excellent sauitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. EK, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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* Books 
- Booklets 


Easte 
Beyond the Shadows; 


Or, Life of the Resurrection. By JAMES M. 
WHITTON, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Gospel of the Risen Life. 
By CANON WEscoTT. Price $1.25. 


The Inheritance of the Saints; 


or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and 
the Life of the Worla to Come. A cuwpila- 
tion. Price $1.00. 


Through Death to Life. 
By Rev. REUEN THomas, D.D. Price $1.25. 


BOOKLETS. 


Easter Angels. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
lustrations. Price $1.09. 
An Easter Hymn. 
By ARCAHDEACON FARRAR. Printed in colors. 
Price 50 cents. 
The Life Here and Hereafter. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Price 25 cents. 


An Easter Sermon. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Echoes From Easter. 


Selections from the Hymns of the Eastern 
Church. Compiled by ROSE PORTER. Price 25 
cents. 


Exquisitely colored il- 


Price 25 cents. 


These books are all sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 
price. ; : 

All the above and all other desirable publications im 
this line upon our counters. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
. BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A collection of high 
grade but not difficult 
songs, that have 
Each is a gem. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


y Julian Edwarda. 3 
never before appeured in print. 


Price, $1 Postpaid. 
7 iti A book on anew plan, 
Lessons In Audition to be used in private or 
By WMelene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gaecilian Collection crea" muei oar- 
By ©. F. Steele. ranged for male 


ices. Will beespecially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
figs" and the Y. M.C. A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 
Anthem Grown, this celebrated church music 
by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid ~ 
i | The leading Piano instruction book 
Gurricu UM by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. ; 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges Being 
paid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us sha 

e perfectly saleable. 

rae Send xo cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNAT! — VEW YORK — CHICAGO 


OUR NEW EASTER SERVICE 


By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


OUR NEW EASTER CAROLS 


By Six Popular Composers, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 ceuts. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


AN EASTER CIFT. 


The Friendship of Jesus. 


By Rev. FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 
Square 16mo, cloth, white and gold, 50 cents. 


“A book which will be of devotional value to ai!. 
especially to young Christians. It is issued very pret- 
tily.”— Congregationalist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 and % East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


CHERMERBORN’S THACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 

Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-pazed 

Agency Manual tree. EV®&RETT O. Fiss & Co. 

a week can be made 

$12.00 T0 $35.0 working for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can ftrnish a horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of good character will find this an excep- 
tional opportunity for profitable employment. 


Spare 
hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., llth and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. * 
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Points to re- 


member in the 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


The tone of the Estey Organ has been 

. one of the great features aiding its intro- 
duction. It satisfies the most exacting 

critic, being of a remarkably deep, pure 

and rich quality, with that marvelous 

‘“carrying’’ power so essential in an in- 

strument used as an accompaniment to 

congregational singing. 


2.—-QUALITY. 


Especial praise may be given to the 
construction of an Estey Organ. Em- 
ploying only the first selection of all 
materials, and using only the most 
skilled labor, employed by the day, the 
result is an instrament of the very first 
order of eacellence. 


3.—POPULARITY. 


The Estey Organ enjoys the remark- 
able distinction of being the most popular 
organ in the world. This fact is clearly 
proved by its record of sales, which ex- 
ceeds in number that of any other organ. 
Before making any purchase, will you not 
,send for our latest Illustrated Catalogue 
showing the new designs and casings of 
these popular instruments ? 


Estey Organ Company, 


Bratileboro, Vt. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925=1000. 


ielow. Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS,_ 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


Best for Health, Eeo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burvons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. 
RinG BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes—won"t wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
~ CHICAGO, Western 

Wholesale Depot. // 
Send for illus. circular. ff 


- FERRIS BROS.) 


Mfrs. and Patentees. _ For Sale by All Leading Retailers. 
Principal Ovice—41 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Ofjice—537 Market St., San Francisco, Oal, . 
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Chandler&Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A VERY LARGE 
; ASSORTMENT OF 


PRINTED INDIA 


SILKS 


IN NEW AND 


Exclusive Designs, 


AT THE VERY LOW PRICE OF 


69C¢. sin. 
Chandler&Co.. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Ladies’ House Wrappers 
BY MAIL. 


Count what the cloth would come to—never mind any 
of the other costs—and you’ll wonder where the profit 
on these pretty Wrappers comes in. 


Sea Island 
Percale Wrappers, 


mace like this cut, light and dark» 
stripes and figures, lined waist, 
weil made in every respect, sizes 
32 to 44, actual value $2.10 for 


P25, 


Columbia Chambrays, 


Indigo Blue Cambri¢cs, also Arnold 
Percale Wrappers in beautiful as- 
sortment of colorings, the regular 
price of which is $1.25, will be our 
specialty at 


98C. 


Send postal order ineluding 15c. 
postage for each Wrapper. Money 
refunded if pot satisfied. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 
6 & 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 


No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 
No. 10, EASTER. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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Model 34 


COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re- 
taining also the best features of pre- 
vious light Columbias. It is regularly 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 


Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 
furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 


New York. ‘Alartford. 


Boston. Chicago. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 

_ In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can cperate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes——$1 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
PRESALLELALESELELEELRLEE 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


and the Midwinter Fair 
via the Direct Route. 


E. DICKINSON, 
General Manager, 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt., 


Omaha, Neb. 


Quick Time. 
No change from Chicago. 
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THE ALMA SANITARIUM, 


ALMA, MICHICAN, 


Is a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in America, An 
IDEAL place for rest and recreation. A staff of 
eminent physicians. The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 
Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Equipment and furnishings are elegant. Two eleva- 
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tors. Electric light (no kerosene or gas). Steam heat. 
Sun parlors. Perfect sanitary condition. attractive G 
cuisine. Liberal management. This is not a hospital Za ry % 
Send for handsome pamphlet. SSS 
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The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the 
above prize, according to the will of the Hon. Rich- 
ard Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to coun- 
teract the present tendency to a‘ Fatal Conformity 
to the World.” The following subjects are assigned, 
with the date at which each essay is to be forwarded: 

1. In what ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be moditied? Dec. 31, 1894. 

2. Should any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dec. 31, 1896. 


<)_)HARTSHORNS siaoerats 
NOTICE yp free 
} LABEL 


NAME THUS 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


<)_) HARTSHORN 


3. How can education be made a greater safeguard 1. Pl : 
against materialism? Dee. 31, 1898. TIMELY CSC 
__ These subjects may be treated singly or in course. 8. Young Men in Politics. 
No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. Cir- Congregationalist 4. Somebody is Wasting. 
cular containing further particulars forwarded if 5, -Renowal oh@oruiizens 
desired. Leaflets Dati 


ship. | 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 18, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the yearleading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 


“The fame of the Services reached us here, and we are 
delighted with them.”— Wn. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. & 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, is to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines: of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements”’ will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


tion of Passion Week than ever be- 

fore. We hear of many churches pre- 
paring to follow, through special services, 
the footsteps of the Master during that won- 
derful last week of His life. One of our 
Massachusetts conferences—the Norfolk— 
through its committee on associated work 
has issued a circular recommending that 
special attention be paid tothe week. Quite 
a number of churches will have a special 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This pre- 
vailing and increasing desire to make the 
most of those crucial days in the life of our 
Lord cannot but issue in good. It means 
that Christian hearts everywhere, without 
regard to their denominational connections, 
are yearning for a clearer understanding of 
the historic Jesus and a closer fellowship 
with His risen life. 


Stor point to a more general observa- 


General Neal Dow, whose portrait is on 
our first page this week, has covered in his 
long life the entire period of temperance 
reform. He was old enough when Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preached his famous six sermons 
on temperance to be interested in the move- 
ment which then began. He has seen every 
phase of the reform and has had something 
to do with them all. He has made his con- 
victions fruitful on the other side of the 
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Atlantic as well as on this. Prohibition in 
his own State of Maine, where it is no longer 
an experiment, is one monument to his 
practical wisdom as well as to his earnest 
zeal in behalf of his fellowmen. We con- 
gratulate this venerable patriot that he has 
fought so successfully for his country, that 
he has lived for ninety years, that he has 
seen purified homes, communities and State 
as fruits of his life, and has in his latest 
years the assurance that he has sown seeds 
which will bear larger fruit than he has yet 
seen. The appeal, to make his ninetieth 
birthday a temperance day, and to make 
next week a special effort to secure pledges 
to total abstinence, ought to have general 
response, for as the committee of arrange- 
ments well say, ‘‘ Our hope for the annihila- 
tion of the saloon lies with a coming genera- 
tion of total abstainers.’’ 


The selfishness of wealth is, perhaps, not 
greater than the selfishness of poverty, 
though itis moreconspicuous. All the more, 
then, should attention be directed to the serv- 
ice of wealthy persons who have realized in 
their lives the Christian idea of steward- 
ship. Two of these, to whom not Boston 
only, but men and women the world over, 
are indebted, died last week, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway came into sole possession of 
large wealth at the death of her husband, 
and it is said that she habitually gave 
nearly all her income, besides a portion of 
her capital, to charitable and educational 
instituticns. Hon. Rufus S. Frost won 
wealth by uprightness, ability and devotion 
to business, and bestowed it generously. 
But itis comparatively easy for the rich to 
give money: These persons gave, as freely 
as their money, their time and best thought 
to the institutions which received their 
gifts. They entered into the business of 
serving the public with devotion and en- 
thusiasm. In that their example may be 
followed by the poor as well as the rich, 
and with proportionately as great rewards. 
The institutions they have helped to plant 
to relieve suffering, to promote patriotism 
and religion and to provide education for 
the young will long witness to the benefi- 
cence of wealth in the hands of those who 
hold it as a trust for the good of mankind. 


In times like these the hearts of men and 
women go out in longing for wise words re- 
specting the use of their income. While 
the needy in Boston are suffering the artists 
and managers of the opera company come 
to the city and in two weeks receive an in- 
come nearly twice the amount contributed 
during the winter to the citizen’s relief 
company. What does it mean—that Boston 
is heartless? No, rather, that many of its 
best people have not grasped the idea so 
beautifully developed in the Bishop of Dur- 
ham’s latest work, viz., that 


Every exceptional indulgence in amusement or 
living which we admit, every use which we 
make of nioney or leisure for rest, for travel, 
for the accumulation of works of art or litera- 
ture, must satisfy two .tests before it can be 


-approved by an awakened conscience. It 


‘widely felt. 
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must be found to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly its full value to the efficiency of our 
work, and it must not be such as to cause 
even the weak to offend by a perilous ex- 
ample! 


A bill permitting towns and cities to 
establish a modified form of the Norwegian 
system of dealing with the liquor traffic is 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The report of the committee appointed to 
investigate this system has appeared in 
print and has been received with favor by 
many of those most interested in temper- 
ance reform. The appreciation with which 
the thorough study of this subject is re- 
garded is an encouraging sign. The elim- 
ination of the hope of pecuniary profit from 
the liquor business is regarded by all as 
taking the corner stone out from menacing 
organizations of liquor dealers. When those 
who seek good government aré ‘willing pa- 
tiently to try experiments in restricting the 
liquor traffic, and to study it as a practi- 
cal economic question, we may expect real 
progress in destroying the evil influences of 
the saloon and in abolishing it. Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, who prepared the fifth special 
report of the commissioner of labor on this 
subject, has written on the same topic a 
valuable article in the Forum for March, 
which also furnishes a list of treatises which 
have been published on it. These writings 
ought to be carefully studied by all who 
are interested in temperance. 


So many new methods and new organiza- 
tions have sprung up within the last few 
years that many leaders in Christian work 
feel that the time has come to apply the 
sifting process. To that end three men, 
prominent advocates of forward movements 
and representing three different denomina- 
tions, Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Boston, Rey. 
C. L. Thompson, D. D., and Rey. F. M. North 
of New York, have issued a call for a con- 
ference in New York, March 27, at the Mad- 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church. It is 
hoped to rally there some of the pastors 
and laymen who are interested in what is 
called ‘‘the free open door or institutional 
church.’’ It is not expected that this will: 
be a large gathering, but if a score or more 
of men who are studying the problem of 
adapting the churches to modern conditions 
meet face to face and compare notes, they 
cannot fail to be mutually benefited, and in 
time the value of the conference will be 
A league for the advancement 
of new methods may perhaps grow out of 
it. The day sessions are to be devoted to 
informal conferences, followed by a public 
meeting at evening. We shall await with 
interest the outcome of this somewhat novel 
gathering. 


The Christian Advocate of last week had 
an unusually long editorial entitled The 
Case of John Y. McKane, which might more 
properly have been called ‘‘An Apology for 
John Y. McKane,’’ It was much more 
severe on the Congregationalist than on the 
late ‘‘boss”? of Gravesend. The Advocate 
complains that we have treated the case too 
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flippantly and that we did not ‘‘ solemnly ap- 
peal to us [the Advocate?] for the honor of 
Christianity to discipline this man,’’ and 
virtuously adds, ‘‘We will not dip our pen 
in the same sort of ink.’’ Unfortunately, 
such an appeal would have been fruitless, 
for the Advocate gravely announces that the 
‘boss,’ ‘‘a cheerful, good-humored, self- 
complacent sinner, loving the church which 
his parents founded,”’ etc., has written to 
his pastor, ‘‘ resigning the offices which he 
held and withdrawing from membership in 
the church.”” That is Methodist discipline! 
The Advocate declares that our reference to 
the presiding elder’s apology for McKane is 
libelous, because it is based on statements 
which he never made but which were at- 
tributed to him in the newspapers. We 
regret that we were misled by these re- 
ports. If the presiding elder or any other 
authority in the Methodist Church has said 
anything in the way of real condemnation 
of the man now convicted of one of the 
gravest crimes against his country we should 
like to see it. We should never have be- 
lieved that the editorial to which we have 
referred had appeared in the Advocate had 
we only seen it quoted in the secular papers. 


Generosity in giving needs especially to 
be cultivated in our churches in these times 
when our missionary organizations are be- 
ing compelled for want of money to abandon 
enterprises already on the eve of success, 
Generosity in taking needs not less to be 
cultivated. Any church which depends for 
its support on a missionary society is in 
peril of losing its manhood and its honesty. 
Many churches honorably receive aid from 
without, but when the ambition for inde- 


pendence ceases to press the decline of the’ 


church is assured. To a self-respecting 
church not Jess than to a self respecting 
man it is a trial to be compelled to live gn 
charity. It will strive earnestly to gain its 
freedom, and the community will not much 
respect its minister unless he steadily leads 
in the effort for independence. The hard 
times are bringing distresses to many 
churches and may cause some of them to 
die. But the hard times will compel some 
churches to stand up without outside sup- 
port and, once on their own feet, they will 
wonder that they were ever willing to lean 
on their neighbors. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES. 


How can people be induced to attend 
church? That questionis receiving at pres- 
ent much attention. One phase of it was dis- 
cussed from varied poiuts of view in our 
columns last week. The problem has been 
solved often enough by saying, offer the 
people something they want, and they will 
come. But that is only one step in the so- 
lution. Whatdo the people want? Minis- 
ters are advised by the secular no less than 
the religious press what to offer, and the 
list of their topics every week in the col- 
umns of notices for Sunday services shows 
an astonishing variety. Music is claimed 
to be a great attractive power, and any one 
who examines those same columns of no- 
tices may see that the churches were never 
spending so much money for music or offer- 
ing so extensive attractions as now. Social 
enjoyment is declared to be a craving of 
the people, and committees for hand shak- 
ing are distributed about the doors of all 
aggressive churches, while reporters dis- 
guised in shabby apparel go the rounds of 
the churches to find out how abundant are 
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the social privileges offered to the poor. 
Suppers in church parlors and breakfasts in 
ante-rooms conveniently opening into the 
audience-room are spread temptingly, with 
special invitations to newcomers and the 
“unchurched.’’ Mental improvement is de- 
clared to be the chief longing of the people, 
and reading rooms are opened, classes or- 
ganized in various departments of language, 
art, science and literature, courses of lectures 
are provided and the attractions of free in- 
struction are spread out before the people. 
Physical culture is affirmed to be a great 
drawing power, and the basements of meet- 
ing houses are equipped as gymnasiums, 
boys’ brigades are organized, the minister 
is called on to lead a baseball club and to 
show his dexterity with a wooden musket. 

So far as these efforts aim to induce peo- 
ple to attend church, the climax is reached 
by a school of prophets who declare that 
church-going, and prayer, and praise, and 
preaching are, after all, only selfish exer- 
cises, and that if Christians don’t stop in- 
sisting on the importance of these things 
the Church of Christ will be left behind, 
and some new organization will spring up 
which will attract the people. 

But where is the source of the motive 
which chooses wise organizations to help 
the people, and of the inspiration which 
maintains them worthily? It is in the love 
to God and the sense of obligation to Him 
and the desire to know Him which bring 
His disciples together into a church, and 
lead them statedly to worship Him 
seek enlightenment concerning Him. The 
heart of. the church is in the closets of its 
members, in their family altars, in their 
public assemblies for worship and for hear- 
ing His will. The central point of the 
church is the pulpit, and if there the word 
of God is faithfully proclaimed the whole 
body will be sound and healthful. 

The responsibility for maintaining this 
healthful spiritual life rests, not primarily 
with the minister nor with the choir nor 
with any organization formed to attract the 
people who are without, but with the 
church itself. No true Christian is so fixed 
in his spirit of devotion that he does not 
need the help of regular public worship, 
nor so wise that he is not instructed by the 
statements of Christian experience and the 
expounding of the Word of God by the pre- 
pared mind and heart. When a church 
knows what it wants to be and do, chooses 
a pastor to lead it in its being and doing, 
and rallies round him with the faithfulness 
of those who realize that the church is their 
trust which He is helping them to main- 
tain, its attraction—the most powerful which 
any organization can have—will be its own 
spiritual life manifested to the world. 

Whatever auxiliary organizations it cre- 
ates in that spirit will promote its purpose 
to worship God, to know Him more thor- 
oughly and to work for Him. The supreme 
attraction of the church is the divine pres- 
ence in it. Christians who crave anything 
else more than that are backsliders. Those 
who offer in place of that presence any 
other inducements to attend church show 
its weakness instead of its power. They 
may expect to receive patronizing lectures 
on its management from men without faith, 
and very likely they will join in disparaging 
it and sigh for some other institution with 
greater attractions. But the man who 
meets God every day alone, who habitually 
worships Him in the company of His saints, 
and who studies his Bible to find His will, 
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will not be without the secret of power, 
and companies of such men will not be be- 
hind the times in adapting the truth to the 
present needs of mankind. 


THE NEW ERA IN TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 


‘There was a time in our history when 
neither the clergy nor laity deemed the mod- 
erate use of distilled liquors to be prejudi- 
cial to good citizenship, either in the king- 
dom of God or the American Republic. 
This period was followed by one when ar- 
dent reformers relied on moral suasion to 
convert the individual to temperance or 
total abstinence. Then came a period of 
effort to secure by legislation that which it 
was found impossible to secure instantly by 
moral suasion, viz., annihilation by the State 
of the manufacture of and traffic in intoxi- 
cants. 

Ten years ago this theory was dominant 
among temperance men, and as a result of 
it several States enacted prohibitory laws, 
the national party organized to attain pro- 
hibition—State and national—was able to 
secure a man like Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for 
its presidential candidate, and temperance 
men who refused to join the party were de- 
nied the right to be termed ‘‘ friends of tem- 
perance.”’ 

Today the situation is somewhat different. 
While sentiment in favor of temperance 
is stronger than ever in ecclesiastical, edu- 
cational, business and social circles more 
reliance is placed on the silent, though po- 
tent, influences of schools, churches and 
such laws as give to the smaller political 
units the power that experience has shown 
inoperative now in the larger realms, owing 
to lack of homogeneity in population, hab- 
its and ideals. 

It is now conceded by many that much 
of the, failure of the past in temperance 
work has been due to lack of sanity; to an 
unwillingness to take ‘the better’? when 
“the best’? could not be secured; to the 
absence of ar economic and scientific basis 
of fact in support of statements conceived 
by emotion and born of optimism; to the 
lack of that ‘‘ opportunism,’’ which Lowell 
saw so personified in Lincoln and that drew 
from the former the pregnant saying that 
It is loyalty to great ends, even though forced 
to combine the small and opposing motives of 
selfish men to accomplish them; it is the an- 
chored cling or solid principles of duty and 
action—which knows how to swing with the 
tide, but is never carried away by it—that we 
demand in public men, and not sameness of 


policy or conscientious persistency in what is 
impracticable. 


Prophets are always needed. Soare states- 


men. Rarely are the two combined, as in 
Neal Dow, who not only cried aloud, but 
drafted a law which since 1851 has served 
the State of Maine remarkably well, which 


fact, however, does not make it certain that: 


a similar one could be enacted or enforced in 
Wisconsin or Illinois. 

Today we are reaching out to Norway for 
help in solving the problem, though it does 
not follow that that which has worked well 
there will do so here. The point to be noted 
is that we are reaching out; that the ques- 
tion is being faced in a new spirit by men of 
affairs and men trained in laboratory meth- 
ods of research. In this spirit some of the 
ablest scientists and sociologists of this 
country, backed by some of our wealthiest 
and most public-spirited citizens, are now at 
work, and the result of their study will do 
more to clarify opinion and enlighten legis- 
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lators than any event which is now looming 
up above the horizon. 

It is just as true today as ever it was that 
intemperance is wholly disastrous to the in- 
dividual and to society, but it is more evi- 
dent than ever before that the temperate 
individual cannot be secured by intemper- 
ate legislation, neither can the individual 
or society today undo in a twinkling the acts 
‘and ideals of past generations. 


LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM. 

The trials of seventy-two persons in New 
York City charged with crimes against the 
ballot is a startling spectacle. Free govern- 
ment without fair and honest elections is 
impossible, and the maintenance of free goy- 
ernment is a chief duty of every American 
citizen. Such a wholesale charge of frauds 
in voting is an indictment against the 
people. 

But the results of these trials is still more 
startling. The persons tried for these crimes 
were officially intrusted with the duty of 
guarding the ballot boxes. Twenty-nine of 
them received sentences to pay fines or to 
imprisonment for terms of from thirty days 
to five years. Five forfeited their bonds. 
One fled to Canada and nine others are on 
probation or await further trial. After all, 
it appears that these criminals have only 
been doing as they were told to do by those 
higher in power, who have so far escaped 
punishment at the hands of the people. 

There is ground for congratulation that 
sO many criminals in one city have been 
caught and punished. But there is greater 
ground for alarm. These enemies of our 
country are only representatives of a large 
constituency. They belong to a thoroughly 
organized system to rule and rob the peo- 
ple. They have been doing this work for a 
long time, and until they broke over all 
bounds of decency reputable citizens apol- 
ogized for them on the ground that they 
did the public business fairly well. More- 
over, New York City politics represent the 
politics of many cities, and the government 
of our cities is the most important deter- 
mining force in the government of the 
country, 

These foes to the Republic are not to be 
overthrown by one session of the New York 
City court. They are not to be driven out 
of power by one national political campaign, 
for they are not confined to any one party. 
‘The people must be educated to know what 


popular government is, and what is their re- 


sponsibility as citizens. They must be made 
_ to feel that patriotism is a religious duty, 
and that there can be no true patriotism 
without knowledge of what makes a patriot 
and what he ought to do for his country. 

Recent movements to organize municipal 
leagues, civic federations and good govern- 
ment clubs are as important, and call for as 
genuine sacrifices and as patriotic leaders, 
as do movements to defend the country in 
- time of war. They appeal also to the high- 
est religious motives. To raise the stand- 
ard of American citizenship is to hasten 
the kingdom of God. It is a work which 
imperatively demands the attention of the 
churches, and especially calls for the edu- 
cation of the young. 

There are encouraging signs that the peo- 
ple are arousing to meet the political perils 
of the time and are coming to realize that 
the campaign must be a long one. Espe- 
cially theering are the organizations of citi- 
zens of aj] parties to improve municipal af- 
fairs and tbe efforts of Christian Endeavor 


‘causes which made Him a sufferer. 
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societies in the same direction. It is said 
that the 350 Christian Endeavor societies of 
Chicago held 500 meetings last week to pro- 
mote Christian citizenship. These organi- 
zations have done a noble work in Montreal 
in recent elections by securing the choice 
of a majority of the Common Council in 
favor of good government. They were, 
doubtless, inspired to the effort by the great 
annual meeting of the society in that city 
last July. In many other cities their influ- 
ence is being felt in favor of pure govern- 
ment. This is a time when patriotism needs 
to be defined from the pulpit and exalted 
and laid on the hearts of Christians as a 
sacred duty. It is a time when minor con- 
siderations should be laid aside, and men of 
honest purposes of all creeds and callings 
should realize that they belong to one coun- 
try and are united to guard it as a sacred 
trust. The opportunity is great for the 
churches to serve their country, while at 
the same time they strengthen their faith 
and promote the spirit of true Christian 
unity. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF OHRIST’S SUF- 
FERINGS. 


Nothing brings people together so closely 
as a common experience of suffering. When 
we are in affliction we are grateful for the 
sympathy of those who have shared our 
prosperity and happiness, but it does not 
console and help us like that of those who 
say, ‘‘ We, too, have suffered as you are suf- 
fering. We know how you feel.’’? The 
same principle holds good between our 
Lord and ourselves, Perhaps He might 
have been able to enter into our sorrows 
with full appreciation if He never had suf- 
fered, but probably we never should have 
been able to realize the genuineness and 
completeness of His symyathy for us as we 
do now, and such inability on our part 
necessarily would have neutralized much of 
the value to us of His sympathy. We do 
not say that the only reason for his sorrows 
was that we might be able to feel that He 
has shared our experiences, but it was one 
reason and an important one, 

Our understanding of the love and help of 
Christ is measured largely by our sense of 
the need of them. They who are in the 
severest straits and who turn to Him com- 
prehend best the hight and the depth, the 
power and the tenderness of His sympathy. 
And those who enter most fully into fellow- 
ship with Him, and learn most richly what 
it means, are they who suffer from the same 
They 
whose longing, loving labors for the spir- 
itual good of others have been met with in- 
difference or even contumely, whose prayers 
seem to have been unheard, and whose 
lives seem to have been in vain—these usu- 
ally have their reward in a conscious and 
precious fellowship with Jesus which no 
disappointment can rob of its sweetness. 

We can only save others by being like 
Christ. We can only be like Him by bear- 
ing suffering as He bore it and thus becom- 
ing one with Him in the most heart-search- 
ing of all human experiences. But if we 
thus enter into fellowship with Him our 
reward is great. We become ‘“‘children of 
God, and if children, then heirs; heirs of 


God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 


that we suffer with Him, that we may be 
also glorified with Him.” 
<= 
A Brooklyn divine tersely and graphically 
expressed certain convictions concerning 
creeds, as follows: “The Westminster Confes- 
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sion is good. It should, howevez, be turned 
inside out and upside down, the proof texts 
should form the body and the present creed 
should be putin the footnotes as explanatory.” 


<> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

If a woman once begins to lose her repu- 
tation, she finds it very difficult to regain it 
and far easier to lose it utterly. This fact 
often causes sad injustice, but it is a fact 
that has to be reckoned with, and, in so far 
as itis just, it is a restraining force. The 
Senate of the United States, like Cesar’s 
wife, should be above suspicion. Last sum- 
mer, while toying with the repeal of the 
purchase clause of the Sherman Dill, it 
shocked the country by its wanton disre- 
gard of public opinion. Of late it has been 
equally indifferent to the proprieties, and 
the welfare of the country. The man re- 
cently selected to sit upon the Supreme 
Court bench held on to his position as sen- 
ator until he, with others personally inter- 
ested, extorted from the committee a res- 
toration of the duty upon sugar. Having 
secured this he now dons the spotless er- 
mine! The senior senator from New Jersey, 
stung by the criticism and current rumor to 
which our Washington correspondent refers, 
arises in his seat, and, while pleading ‘‘ not 
guilty’ to the specific charge’ déf using in- 
formation gained as a senator to further his 
financial interests as a speculator in sugar, 
confesses that he does regularly speculate 
in Wall Street, and that he bas difficulty in 
finding stocks which may not be at one time 
or another the beneficiary or otherwise of 
his acts as a legislator. The body as a 
whole, last week, came within a point of 
passing, without debate, a bill which is 
basely dishonest, and, as Senator Sherman 
says, perilous to our whole financial struc- 
ture if itis made a precedent. The changes 
made in the Wilson bill have made it a 
sectional measure, discriminating against 
Northern manufacturers and consumers, and 
favoring monopolies and special interests. 
As a partisan measure it gives the lie to the 
platform and the party leader; as a reve- 
nue measure it makes the income bill super- 
fluous, yet since that is retained it stands 
revealed in its true light as a piece of sec- 
tional and class legislation. 


The public is not surprised at the revela- 
tions respecting the alleged peculations of 
Mr. McKane, formerly of Gravesend, now of 
Sing Sing. Of course a satrap who can jug- 
gle with majorities, manufacture voters and 
assault law-abiding citizens would hardly be 
expected to differentiate strictly between 
mine and thine in handling town bonds, tax 
receipts, etc. To be sure, there are men in 
politics who are said to be able to do the 
one and not the other. Both of the senators 
from New York State are said to be honest 
in their dealings with tradesmen, clients, 


- etec., and moral in their personal life, and 


yet it is well known what their methods as 
political bosses in Elmira, Troy and Albany 
have been. But it would seem now as if 
Senator’ Murphy’s sovereignty over Troy 
might end. That city is in a state of in- 
dignation and revolt similar to, but exceed- 
ing, Brooklyn’s last fall. One of its finest 


‘young men—a stalwart Scotch Presbyte- 


rian—together with his three brothers, 
made it his business on the 6th to stand 
at the polls in the city election and prevent 
if possible the frauds which Senator Mur- 
phy’s adherents were bent upon consum- 
mating. They were set upon by a gang of 
‘“‘heelers.’? Robert Ross was shot and killed, 
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another brother was wounded and a specta- 
tor injured, and the chief assailant, with 
his pals, escaped, while the police, in league 
with the boss, made an inconsequential at- 
tempt to discover or track the murderer. 


It is difficult to describe adequately the 
uprising of the community that has fol- 
lowed. Long years of terrorism and slavery 
to thugs and bosses are adding fuel to the 
anger caused by the murder. No one audi- 
ence-room in the city could hold the crowds 
that responded to a call for a mass meeting, 
where Governor Flower and Senator Murphy 
were held responsible by the best men of 
the city for the deed which had happened, 
the former because he refused to sign a bill 
giving the city a non-partisan board of elec- 
tion inspectors, and the latter because of 
his direct personal responsibility for frauds 
and violence in the past and present. Ross’s 
blood has been shed, but it may blossom 
into pure goyernment for a city that has 
been a by word and a stench in New York 
State for many years. The man who has 
made it so sits in the national Senate, where 
William H. Seward, William M. Evarts and 
men of that caliber formerly sat. 


After an inexcusable delay, justifying 
partially, if not wholly, the insinuations 
that the motives which prompt the inyes- 
tigation are not the loftiest, the committee 
of the New York Legislature, sent to the 
metropolis to investigate the police depart- 
ment of that city, has begun to examine 
witnesses, Mr. De Lancey Nicoll appearing 
as counsel for the police department and 
Mr. William A. Sutherland for the commit- 
tee. Mr. Nicoll has just retired from the 
office of district attorney and his present 
position is one of those events which pro- 
fessional ethics justify, but which regard 
for ordinary ethics would make incongru- 
ous, to say the, least. The counsel for the 
committee is not one whose name instantly 
was mentioned when it was supposed the 
investigation was to be thorough. Thus far 
the testimony taken has all gone to prove 
what has long been understood as true, viz., 
that in municipal elections the police take 
their cues from the officials of Tammany 
Hall, protect its minions, eject from polling 
booths its opponents and wink at violence 
done to inspectors or citizens who protest 
against frauds. 


The reform administration in Brooklyn, 
of course, is meeting with opposition. 
Mayor Schieren, though a Teuton, is even 
more of an American, and he proposes that 
no flag but the stars and stripes shall float 
over the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day or 
any other racial holiday. Wherefore he is 
being denounced by the professional Irish 
agitators and applauded by genuine Irish- 
Americans. The aldermen are at odds with 
the new commissioner of city works because 
he will not violate the civil service law. 
To punish him for his loyalty to his oath 
they have withheld appropriations for street 
cleaning. But the mayor and the commis- 
sioner are frankly telling the irate citizens 
who are responsible for the filthy streets in 
certain sections of the city, and public opin- 
ion ultimately will compel the municipal 
legislature to act. For a time, however, 
the clash between the administrative and 
legislative departments will be detrimental 
to good health, but it will teach the city a 
lesson respecting the necessity of reforming 
all branches of the city government and 
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reducing to a minimum the powers of the 
legislature for obstruction. 


The Erie Railroad recently ordered a 
marked diminution in its Sunday freight 
traffic. Much is being made of this fact 
by those who rejoice in such reform move- 
ments, but, as far as we can learn, it is due 
to the present state of business-and a desire 
to economize rather than to any conyersion 
of its managers to the principle of Sunday 
rest. It certainly is not true, as the Chicago 
News says, that ‘‘it is believed to be the first 
instance where a railroad company has made 
the attempt to give its employés a rest of 
one day in seven.’’ The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Road—not to mention 
others—under the Sloan-Taylor régime, has 
never run local trains, passenger or freight, 
Sunday, and only has permitted a few 
through express trains to enter and leave its 
terminal stations. Whether it will continue 
this same dividend producing policy under 
the Vanderbilt control is problematical. By 
far the most hopeful phenomenon in the 
field of Sunday rest today is that now ex- 
hibited in Chicago, where the laboring men 
as individuals and through their unions are 
giving enthusiastic support to the clerks in 
retail stores in their effort to secure from 
the municipal legislature an ordinance clos- 


ing places of business on Sunday, with not- ° 


able and dangerous exceptions, to be sure. 
Real fraternal expressions abound. ‘Many of 
the labor leaders say that if the carpenters, 
for instance, are limited by law to forty- 
eight hours per week, so should the clerks 
be, but the clerks are more conservative, 
and all that they ask for now is Sunday rest. 
Following are some of the characteristic ut- 
terances: ; 


We ptinters are princes compared with the 
clerks. By all means let them have one day 
off in seven. I would not work seven days in 
the week for any man. 

Give the clerks a chance to get acquainted 
with their families and their friends. I have 
come to the opinion that the goods bought 
Sundays don’t wear long anyhow. 

There is noclass of working men more in 
favor of Sunday rest, or one day’s rest, than 
the Germans. The clerks can count on us. 


The queen’s speech, read at the opening 
of Parliament last Monday afternoon, is 
brief yet suggestive. At peace with the 
world, her references to foreign policy are 
few and satisfactory, descriptive of negotia- 
tions for territory with Russia in Central 
Asia, with China in arranging the Burmese 
frontier and with France respecting the re- 
cent deplorable collisions of armed men in 
Africa, Ireland’s improved condition is de- 
scribed as continuous and marked, agrarian 
crime having been reduced, by processes of 
ordinary law, to the lowest point known in 
fifteen years. However, the condition of a 
considerable body of evicted tenants is de- 
scribed as needing early attention, and to 
this end a bill will soon be submitted. The 
English elector is promised that laws calcu- 
lated to amend and modify the registration 
law and secure the abolition of plural vot- 
ing in Parliamentary elections will soon be 
introduced, while the Welsh and Scotch are 
promised disestablishment bills, and the 
latter in addition are led to hope for a 
measure of home rule in local government 
like that recently secured for the Eng- 
lish and Welsh. The London masses are 
promised laws making possible an equaliza- 
tion of rates; the wage-earners, the promo- 
tion of measures establishing boards of con- 
ciliation, the amendment of the factory and 
mines act; and to the friends of temperance 
the boon of local option is held out. 


e 
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Remembering that only in a technical 
sense is this the queen’s speech and that, 
as far as it goes, in reality it is the Liberal 
program, it will be seen that Lord Rosebery 
has not retreated from Mr. Gladstone’s po- 
sition. If this were not made clear in this 
document, it certainly was in the speech 
made by Lord Rosebery the same afternoon, 
when, speaking as a party leader, he de- 
clared that the party was bound by every 
tie of honor to continue Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy toward Jreland and to indorse the 
late premier’s declarations concerning the 
House of Lords, which he, Rosebery, also 
considered as ‘“‘an anomaly,’ ‘‘a degener- 
ated organization guided by one man.” To 
those who fail to see how he, a peer, can 
thus lead an attack upon the upper house, 
the new premier humorously retorts that it 
is a great inconvenience for which he is not 
to blame, and he asks to be judged by his 
deeds and not his station. Weare glad to 
see that Welsh and Scotch disestablishment 
are put to the front again. Our Noncon- 
formist brethren had, we think with some 
reason, come to feel that Mr. Gladstone was 
not treating them fairly in this matter. 
Pledges had been made easily, but not re- 
deemed speedily, and there were signs of a 
revolt that boded no good to the Liberal 
cause. The new premier is not the High 
Churchman his predecessor was. He has 
no past ties nor serious present obligations 
to remember, and in the work of disestab- 
lishment—Welsh, Scotch and English—he 
will have much aid from the bishops them- 
selves, if they continue to ally themselves 
with ‘‘the classes,’’ as they have in recent 
debates in the House of Lords. 


Since his acceptance of the post, Lord 
Rosebery has shown his power and fitness 
in various ways. Sir Vernon Harcourt has 
been treated in such a way that he gladly 
and loyally assumes the leadership in the 
Commons. John Morley has resisted the 
temptation to be transferred to the control 
of Indian affairs, and remains loyal to Ire- 
land—more loyal than Ireland is likely to 
be to him, for already there are signs of 
Trish disaffection, to be offset, many Liber- 
als hope, by gains from the Liberal-Union- 
ists, who stand ready to co-operate with 
Lord Rosebery as they could not with Mr. 
Gladstone, even on questions of English 
franchise and social reform. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech last week certainly 
points that way. That the foreign policy of 
Great Britain under Lord Rosebery will be 
resolute goes without saying. That he has 
much sympathy with radicalism is proved 
by the program outlined in the queen’s 
speech, and his peculiar mingling of aristo- 
cratic resources with democratic sympathies 
may prove a combination that will give him 
a splendid career, providing Mr. Labouchere 
and his Radicals and the Irish do not kick 
over the traces. 


The Hawaiian provisional government is 
slowly but surely preparing to call a con- 
stitutional convention. Unrest still appears 
among a few of the natives and the ex-queen 
is still confident of restoration, though the 
vast majority of the population clearly rec- 
ognize the futility of her hope. The multi- 
plication of strange and suspicious char- 


acters in Honolulu, men with abundant — 


means yet unemployed, has led of late to 
the belief by the authorities that the ex- 
queen is gathering about her a band of 
resolute men from British Columbia, who 
will lead in a revolt against the present 
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rulers. To defeat any such plans the pro- 
visional government has taken the necessary 
steps of precaution, and we learn of the in- 
itiation of a movement supported by some 
of the best men of all classes and divisions, 
who have substantially agreed upon a plat- 
form pledging support to the provisional 
government, resistance to the restoration of 
monarchy, the establishment of a practicable 
form of representative government which as 
soon as possible shall be united to the United 
States, the declaration of a liberal policy 
in disposing of public lands in small tracts 
to actual settlers, revision of the system 
of taxation by which the large sugar plan- 
tations shall bear their share of the public 
burdens, and immigration laws favoring 
Caucasian and discriminating against Asi- 
atic races. The relations between our rep- 
resentative and the government are friend- 
lier, but the public’s ostracism is still posi- 
tive. If the amendment to the Wilson bill, 
reported to the Senate last week, is adopted 
by the House and becomes a law, it is need- 
less to say the future relations of Hawaii 
and the United States may be somewhat 
altered. 


Mr, Gladstone’s health has improved. He 
will retain his seat in Parliament and serve 
as mentor to his party and occasional critic 

of the opposition.——The German Reichs- 

tag passed to a second reading the Russian 
tariff law.—Spain‘s cabinet resigned, un- 
able to agree upon a fiscal policy for the 
impoverished, over-taxed nation. —— The 
Netherlands Parliament, more conservative 
than the ministry, so amended the suffrage 
bill as to deny the granting of manhood 
suffrage, practically, and the ministry has 
resigned. —— The frequent explosion of 
bombs in Rome has alarmed the govern- 
ment, the Pope and the populace. The 
British soldiery in Assam, overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, were massacred by the 
Abor tribesmen. News of recent repeated 
conflicts between the Portuguese and Brit- 
ish soldiers, on the Zambesi, reached Port 
Natal.—tThe recent elections in Japan are 
said to have resulted in the triumph of the 
party sustaining the Mikado and the minis- 
try in their liberal policy toward foreigners 
and their determination to avoid unwise, 
hasty efforts to readjust foreign treaties. 
If this be true, Japan has happily settled a 
grave question and emerged with honor 
from a crisis that might have imperiled not 
only her own future but the lives and work 
of Christian foreigners. The war in Bra- 
zil, it is thought, is virtually ended, Ad- 
miral Da Gama having surrendered to Presi- 
' dent Peixotto. 


IN BRIEF, 


A suggestion comes from the Eliot Church, 
Newton, that a special offering be taken on 
- Easter Sunday for the Home Missionary Soci- 


ety, so heavily burdened with debt. The Eliot 


Church intends to act on its own suggestion, 
and we trust many others will do likewise. 


The Wellspring, always one of the most at- 
tractive of Sunday school papers for children, 
- witnesses in its beautiful Easter number to the 
careful and tasteful editing of Mr. Willis Boyd 
Allen, who has recently assumed its editorial 
control. It has steadily grown in favor and 
in circulation in recent years. 


The pastor of a leading Brooklyn church 
has arranged an exchange with the pastor of 
a leading New York church, each pastor to 
take his choir with him. The plan is excel- 
lent. When a choir has spent much time in 
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rehearsals, the benefit of their labors ought 
not to be limited to one congregation. 


How can any one longer deny that love is 
blind after reading in a daily paper that a 
man who had been married once and divorced, 
and a woman who had been married twice 
and twice divorced, both aged, both inmates 
of an asylum for the blind, eloped because 
the rules of the institution forbade their mar- 
riage. 


One of the prophets gave as a sign of the 
last days that man should cast his idols to 
moles and bats. We are surprised that the 
followers of Totten have not noted that ina 
Buston church on a recent Sunday night a 
bat ‘‘held up” the congregation for some 
time, even ligkting on the tenor’s book as he 
was singing a solo. 

The absurdities into which factions fall ap- 
peared in a recent church quarrel. The pro- 
posal to change the location of their church 
so incensed a portion of the congregation that 
they withdrew, determined to organize a new 
church, and in selecting a site for it fixed on 
the very spot the choice of which for the old 
church had so exasperated them. 


It has been currently reported in London 
and repeated on this side of the ocean that 
Rey. Dr, A. T. Pierson has been immersed by 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, and may now be a candidate 
for the pastorate of Dr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
In answer to our inquiry, Dr. Gordon re- 
plies, ‘‘ There is no truth in the report that 
Dr. Pierson bas been immersed by me.’’ 


If the ‘‘ civic church,’’ which Mr. Stead has 
so zealously advocated, is to have any forms, 
one cannot help thinking that this verse, re- 
cently composed fora “civil baptism ” of chil- 
dren in an atheistic organization in Paris, 
might not be inappropriate: 


Christ if now on earth He came, 
Would not be a Christian, 

So in eternal mystery’s name, 
I baptize thee citizen. 


Petitions to Congress in behalf of more 
stringent legislation against the demoralizing 
lottery business are being sent in from all 
sections of the country, but the agitation 
ought to be more general and intense. Now 
is the time to strike a hard and, we trust, a 
finale blow. Cut out the petition which we 
printed Feb. 15, secure as many signers. as 
possible and forward it to us or your member 
of Congress. We have already received sev- 
eral long lists of names. 


Twenty-tive bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church occupied six pages of last week’s 
New York Jndependent in saying that theirs is 
the true church, that Episcopal ministers can- 
not exchange pulpits with ministers of other 
denominations and that the only way to 
church unity is for all ministers to receive 
ordination from Episcopalhands. They insist 
that this interchange of pulpits is not an open 
question, but many will continue to regard it 
as open for the sake of discussing it. 


Mr. Richard K. Fox of the Police Gazette is 
in favor of making Jacksonville, Fla., the 
Mecca of pugilists, so favorable for Messrs. Cor- 
bett and Mitchell have all the influences there 
been. But the former editor of the Yorum, 
Mr. Lorettus Metcalf, now editor of the Jack- 
sonville Citizen, says: ‘‘ Decency and cleanli- 
ness and good government must rule this city 
or the respectable people must leave it.... 
We have had our first and last prize ight.” 
May the Citizen give the Police Guzette ‘a 
knockout’ in one round! 


The number of manuscripts offered to us for 
publication is more than five times as large as 
ten years ago and is constantly increasing. 
Perhaps it increases more rapidly just now 
under the pressure of hard times.’ Our con- 
tributors whose manuscripts are returned 
should understand the limits to our needs, 
and that, being unwilling to accumulate what 
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we cannot use, we are not able to purchase 
all the valuable articles offered to us. 

No interest can more inspire a pastor than 
that which fixes on the sacred associations 
connected with his own church, and recalls 
the gracious power of the Holy Spirit exer- 
cised there and His fruits. Rey. Archibald G. 
Brown of the East London Tabernacle has in 
twenty-seven years received into membership 
over 5,000 persons. He says: ‘‘ You cannot 
sit in a pew in the tabernacle in which some 
one has not been converted.” It must be easy 
for such a minister to preach in a church whose 
every pew witnesses to such divine victories 
under his ministry. 


Some of the articles called out by Dr. 
Brand’s appeal to young ministers to deny 
themselves by taking small parishes suggest 
an incident which Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor 
used to tell, and which, we believe, occurred in 
his own family. All were gathered at the 
table, including baby Willie, not yet old 
enough to speak for himself. There were not 
oranges enough for all, and the father ex- 
plained that some one must deny himself, 
asking, ‘‘ Which shallit be?” Asifanimated 
by one thought, all the children shouted at 
once, ‘* Willie’l do it.” 


It is practically settled that the annual Fast 
Day in Massachusetts is a thing of the past. 
The discussion in the Senate last week was 
earnest, and eloquent appeals wére made in 
favor of retaining that day because of its asso- 
ciations with the Pilgrim and Puritan Fathers. 
A petition in its favor was presented, signed 
by 454 residents of Plymouth. But the vote 
in favor of abolishing it and making April i9 
a legal holiday was twenty to ten. Anamend- 
ment to the bill was carried prohibiting liquor 
selling on the latter day. By the concurrence 
of the House in the bill as amended, with the 
governor’s signature, it will become a law. 


Some one thinks he has discovered an amus- 
ing contradiction in the following inscriptions 
found on the bedroom door of an English hotel ; 

I will lay me down in peace, and take my 
rest, for it is thou, Lord, only that makest me 
to dwell in safety. 

Owing to the frequency of hotel robberies 

you are requested to bolt your door. 
In our opinion, the man who does not bolt his 
door when he has been notified that burglars 
are about has no intelligent idea of the pro- 
tecting care of God. For such persons this 
notice might have been added, ‘‘ Fools die for 
want of wisdom.” 


It is the deliberate, formal opinion of the 
Congregational clergy of Connecticut, ex- 
pressed in a report adopted by the General 
Association, that 


We do most emphatically deprecate that 
fierce tone of denunciation and that spirit of 
bitter hostility which some Protestants as- 
sume in all their utterances toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. We believe that it is not 
only contrary to the teachings of that Lord 
and Master whom both parties undertake to 
follow according to their light, but that it 
does positive harm, by alienating still further 
a large body of fellow-Christians and fellow- 
citizens, and thus hindering that unity of the 
churches and that homogeneity of our popula-, 
tion which it is so important to secure. 


Rey. J. L. Barton has accepted the invita- 
tion of the special committee appointed by the 
American Board to select an assistant to Sec- 
retary N. G. Clark, and ke will occupy this 
position till October next. It is an admirable 
selection. But we do not see how Mr. Barton 
can be spared from the presidency of Harpoot 
College, to which he has recently been elected 
and for which, by bis scholarship, his acquaint- 
ance with the college and the hearty esteem 
in which he is held there, he is eminently 
fitted. And yet the experience he will be ac- 
quiring during the next few months will con- 
stitute a claim on him to abandon that impor- 
tant work for the position here, which needs 
at once to be permanently filled. 
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An article in the March Forum by an Epis- 
copal minister illustrates the breadth of the 
unity sought by the Lambeth propositions. 
The article is entitled A Religious Analysis of 
a New England Town. The town is Middle- 
boro, Mass., with a population of 6,800. Five 
denominations have fourteen places of wor- 
ship there, and the author of that article, in 
which he labors to show the evil effects of the 
division of Christians into sects, is now en- 
deavoring to crowd in an Episcopal parish. 
Of course if he can bring all these denomina- 
tions into the Episcopal Church, church unity 
will be established in that town, but mean- 
while the effect of his article on the commu- 
nity does not seem to be in that direction. 


A public hearing at the State House last 
Friday on Alderman Fottler’s bill, authoriz- 
ing the city to take possession of the square 
opposite the Boston Athenzum, brought out 
a plan of the city surveyor to demolish the 
Congregational House for a widened street at 
a grade so deep that through Pemberton 
Square it would be eight feet below the present 
surface. City Councilor Bailey suggested a 
new fifteen million dollar City Hall. Messrs. 
Fottler, Bailey and Humbert admitted that 
the city had not asked for the bill and that 
they were present only in a personal and 
private capacity. Ifa new City Hall is neces- 
sary, its site should be chosen as the result of 
deliberate public discussion, not as the result 
of the inauguration of a private scheme. 


Attendants on the wonderful Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Detroit, reported else- 
where in this paper, speak of it in terms of 
highest praise. Even veteran frequenters of 
missionary gatherings declare it to be the 
grandest they ever knew. The enthusiasm of 
young zeal and expectation and the wisdom of 
long experience and satisfaction in accom- 
plished results were harmoniously blended. 
Different phases of foreign missionary work 
were graphically described. The intellectual, 
practical and spiritual equipment to be sought 
was emphasized in a way which must stimu- 
late every one looking forward to this service 
to make the most of himself and his oppor- 
tunities. The believer in the world’s evan- 
gelization must have gained a stronger faith 
in the usefulness of human agencies and in 
the power of the Spirit. : 


There are occasional inconveniences in a 
system of church government which exactly 
regulates the order of worship, including the 
dress of the minister. In the recently pub- 
lished letters of Phillips Brooks, he wrote 
from Trichinipalli, India: ‘‘This morning I 
went to an early service and saw the grave of 
Bishop Heber in the chancel. I was going to 
‘preach for the minister this evening, but he 
could not find a surplice of decent length, and 
it had to be given up.” Asa matter of taste, 
there is something to be said in favor of auni- 
form garb for the ministers while they lead 
the worship of the people; but, as a matter 
of fixed and rigid law, such regulation is out 
of all proportion to the importance of the end 
desired. We do not read, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the good news to every crea- 
ture—if ye can find surplices of decent: length 
for your tall preachers.” 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Moody Meetings Ended. 

The month of Moody meetings is past and 
gone, but its effects remain unimpaired. 
One of the best proofs of the genuineness 
of the feeling engendered by these meetings 
is the universal sense of deprivation now 
that they are over. They had become part 
and parcel of the Jife of. the community. 
The great majority of the auditors attended 
constantly from beginning to end, and last 
Thursday evening, in consequence, the city 
was full of people who literally did not 
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know what to do with themselves, and who 
looked and acted as if they had experienced 
a great personal loss or sorrow. ‘The final 
meeting, on Wednesday evening, was a 
memorable one. The interest was intense 
throughout, and the congregation would 
not disperse until the services had been 
brought to a formal conclusion two or three 
times. Mr. Moody bore witness to the fact 
that the Washington session had never been 
surpassed and the Washington choir never 
equaled within hisexperience. He besought 
his hearers to continue the good work after 
his departure, and this will be done. In at 
least twenty of the leading churches of the 
city, including the First, Plymouth and 
Tabernacle, Congregational, the Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany, the Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant and the Gunton- 
Temple Memorial, and various other Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Methodist and Lutheran 
churches, a series of nightly revival meetings 
will be held during the ensuing fortnight, and 
active ‘‘ missionary work”’ will be at once 
initiated by hundreds whose energy and en- 
thusiasm have been quickened by the evan- 
gelist’s appeals. There has been a delight- 
ful unity of sentiment and action among 
the different churches, and one of the in- 
evitable results, in the opinion of competent 
judges, will be a decided advance in the 
cause of church union. Never before have 
the various denominations mingled and 
worked together so harmoniously and cor- 
dially in this city, and this new tie, binding 
all hearts in Christian love, bids fair to be 
permanent. All the churches are antici- 
pating large accessions. 


-The Tariff Bill. 


After five weeks of incessant wrangling 
the Democrats of the Senate finance com- 
mittee have at last agreed upon their re- 
vised version of the Wilson tariff bill and 
have submitted it to the full committee. 
As anticipated, the alterations have been 
many and material, but still not enough to 
satisfy the conservatives, and the ill feeling 
that has been stirred up on all sides has by 
no means subsided. In fact, there has been 
no real agreement at all, and the only reason 
why an ostensible agreement was reached 
was the cold fact that the Democratic party 
must pass some sort of a tariff bill or give 
up the reins of government, the latter al- 
ternative, in the opinion of nine out of every 
ten men in Washington, being inevitable in 
any event. 

The Senate version, as it stands now, re- 
stores, to a greater or less extent, the pro- 
tection to sugar, coal, iron and lead which 
was removed by the House, increases the 
tariff on a number of manufactured articles, 
extends the bonded period for whisky to 
eight years and retains the income tax. In 
some instances the tariff rates are reduced 
instead of being increased, but the Senate 
bill as a whole provides for about $50,000,000 
more of revenue than the House bill, and, 
were it not for the income tax feature, it 
would probably commend itself to the busi- 
ness community as preferable to the orig- 
inal measure. 

It is rather early to prophesy the final 
outcome. The new bill has yet to run the 
gauntlet of Republican opposition in com- 
mittee and in the Senate, and the conserva- 
tive Democratic senators will undoubtedly 
seek to engraft upon it many amendments 
for additional protection, though the gen- 
eral opinion is that none of them will refuse 
to vote for the bill in the end, and that it 
will eventually pass the Senate in some 
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shape not materially different from its pres- 
ent one. The question will then arise as to 
what the House willdo. Undoubtedly some 
concessions will be made by both sides, but 
the history of conferences at the Capitol 
teaches that the House always yields more 
than the Senate, and this will probably be 
the result in the present case. The House 
will probably accept the sugar, coal, lead 
and whisky schedules of the Senate and, 
perhaps, not the iron and glass schedules. 
A long debate is in prospect, and the best 
judges do not look for the passage of the 
bill before June or July. 


Wall Street and the Senate Committee. 

A grave scandal worked its way to the 
surface during these long weeks of secret 
manipulation of the tariff bill in the Senate 
committee. It was noticed that the Wall 
Street prices of sugar, distilling and other 
stocks intimately concerned with the new 
bill fluctuated violently from day to day, in 
response to diyerse rumors emanating from 
the committee-room, and the inference was 
established in many minds and whispered 
by many tongues that committee members 
and their cronies were ‘‘ milking the mar- 
ket’’ and making a great deal of money by 
running up the prices one day and running 
them down the next, according to their own 
sweet wills. This scandal was town talk 
for many days before it found vent in a 
New York newspaper. Then the senators 
implicated by name indignantly denied the 


-allegations, but the sad and significant fea- 


ture of the affair is that, notwithstanding 
the denials, the public generally ‘tis of the 
same opinion still,’ not merely as regards 
this particular case, but as to the regular 
and habitual use of public position for the 
enhancement of private fortune by many 
Congressmen. 

Prospects for the Bland Bill. 

Whilé waiting for the tariff bill the Senate 
is debating the Bland seigniorage bill and 
the House is working over the appropria- 
tion bills. The silver senators have plucked 
up new courage and seem disposed to force 
the fighting, but the other side shows equal 
firmness and thus far has had by far the 
better of the argument, the speeches of 
Senators Sherman and Vilas being masterly 
expositions of the weakness of the seignior- 
age bill, The speech of Mr. Vilas was espe- 
cially significant because he is the ‘‘ next 
friend”’ of the administration in the Senate, 
and he stated with emphasis that the bill 
was not agreeable either to the President 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury. This 


foreshadows a veto unless the bill is mate- . 


rially altered and improved. A vote is or- 
dered for next Thursday and it looks now 
as if the silver men would be victorious by 
a small majority, but they could hardly 
muster votes enough to overcome a veto. 
March 10. C.. 8. Be 


FROIM THE INTERIOR. . 
Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute. 

The Bible Institute is as prosperous as 
its best friends could desire. During 1893 
193 women were enrolled as students as 
against 118 of the previous year, 381 men as 
against 261, and eighty-five transients as 
against twenty-nine in 1892. The latter 
were in school less than a month. Ten 
denominations have been represented by 
the women; thirty-five by the men. The 
women have come from thirty-one different , 
States, as well as from Canada, Turkey, 
India, Japan, Scotland and Ireland. Men 
have come from twenty-nine different States. 
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and, in addition to the countries named 
above, from England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Russia, Persia, Norway, 
Bohemia, West Indies, South Africa, Ha- 
waii and New Zealand.. Of these students 
twenty-four men were previously engaged 
in pastoral work, thirteen as evangelists, 
thirteen were licensed local preachers, ex- 
horters, etc., twenty had been secretaries 
of Y. M. C. Associations, eleven had been 
engaged in city missions and 111 in secular 
occupations only. The changing character 
of the schoo] may be seen in the fact that 
of the 661 students present at some time 
during the year only 223 were enrolled at 
the beginning of the present year. There 
can be no question about the usefulness of 
the institute. It is filling a place which no 
other school can fill and giving instruction 
to a class of Christian workers which adds 
immensely to their efficiency. Had Mr. 
Moody done nothing more than establish 
this Bible Institute he would have deserved 
well of his generation. 

Dr. R. W. Patterson. 

Many ministers, those of other denomina- 
tions as well as Presbyterian, in their sery- 
ices last Sunday referred, with thankful 
appreciation, to the great work which this 
departed man of God has been permitted to 
render. Two facts connected with his life 
were of great interest, one that, during his 
pastorate of more than thirty years in the 
Second Church, over forty young men from 
its membership entered the ministry, and 
that the little church in Tennessee which he 
joined as a youth has furnished over thirty 
men for the ministry. It is probable that 
special memorial services will be held in 
Dr. Patterson’s honor, at no distaut day, in 
the church of which he was so long the 
leader and which provided so generously 
for his support during his declining years. 
Presbytery will hold a special meeting in 
his memory at its quarterly gathering in 
April. It sometimes seems as if the minis- 
try had lost not a little of its old charms for 
young men of ability, but when one reviews 
a life like that of Dr. Patterson it is seen 
that no other profession begins to offer a 
tithe of the opportunities for influencing 
one’s fellowmen which come to a minister. 
New Movements in Politics. 

We have, first of all, the interest excited 
in Christian citizenship through the Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, a movement 
whieh can-scarcely tail to accomplish excel- 
lent results. Then come the efforts of the 
so-called civic federation and of societies for 

. developing a sense of responsibility for the 
better government of our cities and States, 
efforts which, it is hoped, will secure the 
nomination and election of better men than 
heretofore have been wont to serve us, 


Meetings are held nearly every evening in. 


different sections of this city, and the at- 
tendance and interest manifested are encour- 
aging even to those who have begun to be 
pessimistic as to the outlook for our country, 
Mayor Hopkins and the [lasons. 

The Masons say that the mayor, in obedi- 
ence to the authorities in the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh, of which he is a member and 
who were active in securing his election, 
sending out cards asking the recipients to 
vote for Hopkins, the Catholic, rather than 
Swift, the Protestant, is now dismissing all 
Masons from the service of the city, At 
aify rate, some very old employés, known to 
be Masons and yet good Democrats, have 
suffered political decapitation. Ofcourse the 
reasons for this action are supposed to bein 
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the opposition of the Catholic Church to se- 
cret societies, and especially to a Protestant 
society like that of the Masons. Whatever 
may be the truth in the charge, there can be 
no doubt that the mayor is in earnest in his 
efforts to purify the offices of the city from 
the taint of Republican presence, and that 
he is doing his best to lay the foundations 
of a Chicago Tammany. Certainly, neither 
he nor his party show any of their professed 
willingness to have the question of the 
legality of the last election tested, but are 
availing themselves of technicalities and 
delays, so as to prevent any decision from 
being reached before the termination of the 
present term of office. The gambling dens 
are still open, and their managers seem to 
be making no plans to close them. Little 
has been done to diminish the expeuse of 
the city government, though the income is 
far less than the outgo. 

Daniel Coughlin. 

The acquittal of Daniel Coughlin, one of 
the supposed murderers of the late Dr. 
Cronin, at the supposed command of ‘‘ camp 
No. 20,” though the evidence seemed to es- 
tablish his guilt, was less of a surprise than 
it would have been-a few months ago. 
Probably few persons who had any acquaint- 
ance with the ins and outs of political 
matters here deemed it possible to secure 
his conviction. Few, however, looked for a 
unanimous verdict of acquittal. A dis- 
agreement was anticipated, although even 
this would have given a reasonable ground 
for a suspicion that the jury had been tam- 
pered with. As it is, the reswit is another 
evidence of the uncertainty and worthless- 
ness of verdicts rendered by juries as they 
are at present constituted. After one of 
the longest criminal trials on record a man 
whom the people in general believe guilty 
goes free. It is doubtfulif anything more 
is done to penetrate the mysteries of one of 
the most diabolical murders of recent times. 
The Unemployed. 

The army of the unemployed shows no 
signs of diminution, and the central relief 
committee is pressing with increasing ur- 
gency for still greater gifts. Every possible 
effort is made to prevent deception and the 
giving of aid to those who are unworthy, 
and yet the need is beyond our power to 
supply. Little has been said about the 
work of the churches, although this has 
been very extensive and thorough. If itis 
the mission of the church to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked, the church in 
Chicago has not been faithless. It is to 
her credit that, both as an organization and 
through her members, she has been fore- 
most during this season of distress in reliev- 
ing want and encouraging the despondent. 
Professor Foster’s Lectures. 

Professor Foster closed in our seminary 
last week his lectures on systematic theol- 
ogy. Necessarily brief, and given under 
many disadvantages, they made a favorable 
impression. Not differing in general from 
other systems of new school divinity, the 
method pursued is the inductive rather than 
the a priori. They move in the field of 
Christian experience and make large use of 
the history of Christian doctrine and of the 
results reached by students of Biblical the- 
ology. ‘They thus prepare for a sympathetic 
study of theology as it really is, rather than 
as asystem of opinions formed by defenders 
of philosophical dogmas which have had 
their day and are now quietly resting in 
their tombs. 
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NEAL DOW. 


BY REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, PORTLAND. 


Neal Dow is one of the remarkable men of 
this generation. His career has been ex- 
ceptionally notable. He was born to be a 
reformer. Nature endowed him for con- 
quest and leadership. The secret of his 
power lies in his indomitable will, and in 
his uncompromising loyalty to truth. The 
nobility of his soul spurns the thought of 
policy in support of principle. In the deep- 
est recesses of his being he believes in the 
ultimate supremacy of righteousness, and 
that the highway of victory lies along 
its shining pathway. The atmosphere of 
his presence is a moral tonic to all who 
come under its influence. To know him 
intimately is to respect and adinire, His 
spirit is the martyr spirit. His unfaltering 
purpose never tolerates concession or ac- 
knowledges defeat. 

Few men have surpassed his unqualified 
devotion to principle. Energy of will may 
be said to be his chief characteristic. De- 
termination is stamped on form and feature. 
His brow, his prominent cheek bone, his 
compressed lips, his firm chin, his unflinch- 
ing eye, all speak of energy and decision. 
His remarkable career indicates what one 
man can do with truth on his side. Sin 
would hide away in shame and terror if all 
believers in God had equally, with him, the 
courage of their convictions. Enemies call 
him an extremist. Many would term him 
arbitrary and his methods impracticable; 
but one who knows his motives, his inner 
life, his clear visions of duty must concede 
that the criticisms of his opponents are not 
supported, on their part, by a corresponding 
absolute commitment of body, soul and 
spirit to the cause of oppressed and suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The story of his life has the fascination 
of romance. The incident which gave di- 
rection to it is briefly told. An esteemed 
friend and neighbor had become almost 
hopelessly intemperate. His noble wife and 
beautiful family were undergoing agonies 
of fear and suspense. The United States 
Government had threatened him with the 
loss of his responsible and remunerative 
position in its employ. His only hope lay 
in the refusal of a certain saloon keeper to 
sell him intoxicating drink. With cruel 
scorn the latter spurned Neal Dow’s plead- 
ing request for such a promise. ‘* My busi- 
ness is to sell rum,’ he replied, ‘‘and, 
having license from the government, I will 
sell to any who want to buy, regardless of 
consequences,”’ 

The righteous wrath instantly enkindled 
in the Quaker’s soul made him from that 
moment a reformer. He vowed, before 
God, that the time would yet come when 
no man could purchase of his State the right 
to ruin his neighbor and bring inexpressible 
misery to his family. He saw, as with a 
prophet’s vision, that, in order to put down 
the‘saloon, there must be a change in the 
law, and in order to a change in the law 
there must be a change in public opinion. 
This mighty transformation could not be 
wrought in aday. The people of an entire 
State must be educated to higher views of 
life. The task was Herculean. Undaunted, 
he undertook it alone. He began a cam- 
_paign which lasted ten full years. He 

‘ sowed the State ‘‘knee deep”? with temper- 
ance literature. The rural communities, as 
well as the cities, responded with unex- 
pected zeal to his addresses. His wise and 
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judicious methods so commanded the confi 
dence of the public that in 1851 he-was 
elected mayor of Portland. This was his 
opportunity. 

With a manuscript copy of the now fa- 
mous ‘‘ Maine law,’’ he visited the State cap- 
ital. The committee appointed to consider 
it reported unanimously in itsfavor. Strong 
majorities in a Democratic House and in a 
Democratic Senate, under a Democratic gov- 
ernor, on the following day made it the law 
of the commonwealth. 

This result brought surprise to all, and 
consternation to the liquor traffic. Distill- 
eries and breweries were exterminated, grog 
shops were closed, liquor was outlawed 
and $20,000,000 annually saved to the State. 
As a consequence Maine has become, from 
the poorest, proportionately one of the most 
prosperous States in the Union; an entire 
generation has grown up ignorant of the 
publie saloon and its attendant evils. 

Few men in the history of reform have 
been permitted to enjoy so completely the 
fruit of their own labor. In the quiet of 
his hospitable home the veteran of ninety 
years now awaits his summons to another 
sphere of activity. His spirit is as young, 
dauntless, serene and heroic asever. He is 
inflexible without being intolerant, uncom- 
promising without being austere. He illus- 
trates the necessary and happy union in all 
true greatness of an unbending will witha 
kind and loving heart, the energy of inflexi- 
ble decision with a cordial, hopeful, sunny 
disposition. Neal Dow is a lover of human- 
ity. His heroism is the outcome of this 
love. The physical man is a worthy expo- 
nent of the spirit within. The eyeis keen 
and alert, the voice resonant and vivacious, 
the benevolent face smiles in a frame of 
lovely white hair and his entire personality 


retains the charm always associated with- 


the energy of undying youth. 

Many who admire his spirit and are in 
close accord with him in principle differ 
with him as to methods of temperance 
reform. Many consider him an extremist. 
Even in his own city there are large num- 
bers who have no sympathy with his views. 
His success secures him the advantage in 
this controversy. Let the laws he inaugu- 
rated be enforced in letter and in spirit and 
the public sale of liquor is absolutely exter- 
minated. Results have proved that such 
enforcement is possible. General Dow’s 
attitude to party politics in temperance re- 
form may- be understood by words today 
taken from his lips: ‘‘ The question of the 
suppression of the liquor traffic is a ques- 
tion of vast importance to the nation, and, 
like all other important questions of public 
policy, must be settled at the ballot box; 
it is not possible to settle it in any other 
way. I know of no other way to record 
public opinion than through the ballot box. 
The third party has undertaken to settle 
this great question in this way, and its 
success will be near at hand when the 
church membership shall cast its influence 
and its votes in this direction.” ‘I have 
more confidence,” says this man of deeds, 
‘‘in the votes of the people than in their 
prayers.’ His words will not be misunder- 
stood. Neal Dow puts no reliance ina faith 
that does not produce works, or in a reli- 
gion that does not redeem. The logic of 
his gospel is the logic of practical righteous- 
ness and saving works. It is the mission of 
God’s people to save the. world. The vet- 
eran reformer hews to the line; his argu- 
ments on the basis of divine principles are 
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unanswerable. What ought to be done can 
be done, or God is not sovereign in His 
universe. 

Neal Dow’s achievements are not limited 
to Maine. Nearly every State in the Union 
has heard his voice in behalf of temperance 
legislation and reform. Thrice he visited 
England, in response to the call of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, to advocate the 
immediate legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. Canada has, in like manner, often 
secured his personal aid. Nor was moral 
conflict the extent of his warfare. When 
rebellion threatened the Union he raised 
a regiment of infantry—a thousand men— 
and hastened to his nation’s defense. Pres- 
ident Lincoln made him brigadier-general 
in the Department of the Gulf. Twice was 
he wounded in the attack on Port Hudson. 
Captured by Logan’s cavalry, he spent the 
winter of 1863-64 in Libby Prison and was 
liberated by exchange for Fitz Hugh Lee. 

Subsequent years have been devoted to 
literary pursuits in his delightful home in 
Portland. He wields a facile, trenchant pen. 
No assault upon the cause of prohibitory 
temperance legislation but calls forth from 
him a prompt and vigorous reply. Through 
his efforts the Maine law has, in recent 
years, been made still more rigorous in its 
prohibition of the sale and importation of 
liquor. In his intellectual strength and 
alertness he is Gladstonian. The physical 
speaks somewhat of advancing years, but 
his mind retains its elasticity and vigor and 
shows no sign of being impaired or weary 
with its work. 

We are not permitted to go farther into 
the sanctuary of his: inner life. Neal Dow 
was born and trained in the Quaker faith, 
Although ‘not a member of the Friends’ 
Society since his twentieth year, he has 
never publicly espoused any other creed. 
The simplicity of his belief is as eminent 
as his devotion to a life of personal right- 
eousness. To say more would be to trespass 
on the intimacies of personal friendship. 
The hero of so many battlefields has not 
fought alone. I once asked him what were 
the essentials of salvation. He replied: 
‘“Repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ This is his creed, and 
expressed in terms of practical righteous- 
ness it is ‘‘to deal justly, to love mercy, to 
walk humbly with thy God.”’ 

The world will be poorer when this vet- 
eran of ninety years is gone. The heroism 
of his loyalty to truth is what the Church of 
Christ most needs today. It is a shame to 
humanity at large, and to Christendom as 
well, that heroes of this kind and reformers 
of every age are compelled to fight their 
battles alone. The same faith, the same 
heroism, the same surrender of life to prin- 
ciple, the same love for the world and the 
same unceasing efforts in its behalf on the 
part of all professed believers would usher 
in the kingdom in a day. 


A TRIBUTE FROM LADY SOMERSET. 


Americans would be gratified were they 
in England now to witness the great and 
daily growing interest manifested by our 
people in the birthday celebration of your 
‘Grand Old Man,’’ Neal Dow. We expect 
to hold meetings in all the large centers 
and in scores of smaller places, some of the 
meetings being convened by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, which is our great tem- 
perance society and has been for forty years, 
and others by the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, which ranks next in influ- 
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ence and is now seventeen years of age— 
being one of the echoes of the great Women’s 
Crusade from which the white ribbon move- 
ment has spread fast and far. 

I doubt if America has understood the 
service rendered to the mother country by 
General Dow, who made three visits to us 
and delivered 500 temperance addresses, 
everywhere inspiring the people with the 
impression that they could become masters 
of the liquor traffic instead of allowing the 
liquor traffic to remain master of them. 
Without fee or reward General Dow came 
to us and the clear “blast upon his bugle 
horn’’ has resounded to the uttermost parts 
of the United Kingdom. It isnow apparent 
that the people are determined to have 
placed in their own hands the power to say 
whether they will have public houses or not, 
and as women have the municipal vote in 
this country we think we are in a position 
to prove the efficiency of such a law. We 
have studied the history of local option in 
America and, while we think it has been of 
great benefit, we feel that in suppressing the 
‘““home vote’’ our friends across the water 
have failed to secure for the temperance 
forces a fair and full expression of public 
sentiment, and have often defeated the cause 
that had the home possessed two votes in- 
stead of one would have achieved an assured 
victory. 

Remembering my reception in Boston with 
unfailing pleasure and unfading gratitude, 
I desire to send my cordial greeting to my 
American friends through the widely read 
columns of the Congregationalist. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 


Fabs sornivaeh, 


Eastnor Castle, England, Feb. 28, 


AMONG THE PICTURES IN BOSTON. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Mr. Ruskin said, ‘‘ Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thous- 
ands can think for one who can see.’’ This — 
power of seeing is one of the essentials 
which differentiates the artist from the rest 
of the world. Intensity of vision wrenches 
a deeper meaning from nature as well as 
man and the painter perforce becomes in- 
terpreter. A painting of high order is a 
revelation. It suggests something vaguely 
felt or wholly unrecognized before and sets 
the imagination aflame, thus giving much 
for the beholder to complete in his turn. 
Light is naught without the sensitive lens 
of the eye which reciprocates, aud a picture 
depends on the response it meets in the 
spectator’s mind. 

Nothing is so universal in its appeal as the 
picture that tells astory. At the cosy gal- 
lery of St. Botolph Club, on Newbury Street, 
are fifteen small paintings by Ignaz Marcel 
Gaugengigl. A silver-haired, sweet-voiced 
old lady said, after inspecting them, ‘‘I like 
these pictures; I can tell what they’re all 
about.’’ But they compass more than a 
story and reveal the greatness of the small. 
Mr. Gaugengig! limits himself to a tiny can- 
vas, rarely eighteen inches long. But bis 
figures, scarcely more than a finger tall, are 
endowed with intense vitality and give the 
individuality of each, nay, more, they often 
betray an idiosyncrasy, as, for instance, in 
The ’Cello Player. Strongly romantic and 
deeply imaginative, he works a line of high 
bred comedy quite his own. Human in- 
tercsts, both passions and foibles, he char- 
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acterizes with dramatic energy. His sub- 
jects are mainly from the olden time, when 
gallants were picturesque, delighting in 
horsemanship, and scorned not to cross 
swords for the woman they loved. 

He is fond of a musical motif, and The 
Quartet is perhaps the finest in the exhibi- 
tion. The four players on the violin and 
“*eello are absorbed in their music, and the 
five listening men express their interest 
each in his own peculiar way. Indeed, the 
strength lies in rendering character. Few 
painters can make feet so full of meaning. 
His brush lingers lovingly on the sheen of 
satin, the richness of velvet, the glint of 
glass. These nine tiny figures are not triv- 
ial, though inclosed in a space eighteen 
inches long, and they show Mr. Gaugengigl’s 
infinite painstaking and exquisite finish. 
The price of this little picture is $5,000. 
This artist is a Bavarian, long resident in 
Boston, and the son of a Munich professor 
famous for translating the inscriptions at 
Nineveh and Babylon. He gave the painter 
an unusually broad education, intending to 
make him a philologist, but fortunately art 
claimed him. 

St. Botolph Gallery also contains a dozen 
portraits by Mrs. Phebe Jenks. Most of 
these are children, whom she has happily 
represented in the lightsome, naive sweet- 
ness which is the charm of childhood. The 
place of honor is givento acharming mother 
and child—a priceless canvas to that hus- 
band and father. The sunny, serene face 
of the poet, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, looks out 
with earnest eyes from another canvas, the 
effect of elevation of character being fur- 
ther increased by the soft, white draperies. 

One of the most progressive organizations 
in town is the Boston Art Students’ Associ- 
ation, composed of teachers and past and 
present pupils of the art school connected 
with the Art Museum. They have done 
much to create a stimulating art atmos- 
phere, with a lofty moral tone, and by en- 
couragement and virile criticism, have kept 
each other up to high standards. To them 
Boston is indebted for the two superb cos- 
tume pageants, which rank among the 
choicest entertainments ever seen here. 
They have taken an independent step in 
creating a love of art among those of lim- 
ited opportunities by means of a Picture 
Club. They have secured volumes of 
mounted photographs of famous European 
pictures, architecture or statues, and oppo- 
site each is a type-written explanation. 
Each book is sent gratuitously for two 
weeks to clubs for working girls or boys, 
college settlements and at least one large 
training school for nurses. This is a happy 
step toward diffusing a popular knowledge 
of the best products of brush and chisel. 

The Boston Art Students’ Association is 
just now rejoicing in the materialization of 
a long dream in being suitably housed. The 
Winslow Skating Rink, near Copley Square, 
has been remodeled into thirty-four well- 
lighted studios, ranging from suites for 
Bohemian housekeeping to single bachelor 
quarters. There are special rooms for asso- 
ciation meetings and also a large and a 
small auditorium. In honor of a beloved 

’ teacher they bestowed the name of Grund- 


mann Studios, and the first entertainment- 


for an empty treasury was a unique and 
artistic affair. Mrs. Stebbins of New York 
gayverthe history of ‘‘ Miriam, the prophet- 
ess,’ in a pantomimic dance, the silence 
broken for an hour only by the accompany- 
.ing music. The prophecy of the plagues to 
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befall Israel and the song of triumph after 
crossing the Red Sea were the most success- 
ful episodes. This was an illustration of 
the theory of Delsarte that every shade of 
meaning may be expressed by action. 

The Grundmann Studios already assert 
their proud position as an art center. Max 
Bachmann recently sent out unique invita- 
tions to a house-warming in the form of a 
small plaster cast of an antique volume, 
whose open pages ‘“‘booked”’ the guest and 
the large red seal bore R. 8S. V. P. This 
sculptor has eighteen pieces, including 
busts, reliefs and statuettes, in the exhi- 
bition of the Paint and Clay Club now open 
in the Grundmann Gallery. Nearly 100 ex- 
amples are shown of the work of members— 
the Oriental scenes of Marcus Waterman, 
the striking landscapes of J. J. Enrek- 
ing, the flowers of Abbot Graves, the strong 
marines of W. F. Halsall and Walter Dean, 
thirty etchings by Bicknall—these indicate 
the excellent character of what our artists 
are doing. 

One of the finest Grundmann studios is 
occupied by Ross Turner, the distinguished 
water-color painter. The warm tone of the 
brick wall and the high roof showing the 
rafters make an effective background for his 
quaint tapestries, old brocades, Abruzzi rug 
and the properties the artistic temperament 
cannot help gathering. Scattered among the 
easels and screens are brilliant water-color 
sketches, giving a vivid impression of out- 
of-door scenery, painted in a broad way, with 
an easy, unlabored effect. But more inter- 
esting than all else is Mr. Turner himself, 
who has always stood for the best. He is 
deeply interested in sociological questions 
and was the leader in that movement which 
has hung many a barren schoolroom wall 
with photographs of the masterpieces of art. 
Two days cf every week he gives to his 
duties as instructor of water-colors in the 
architecture department at the Institute of 
Technology. 

The 250 students of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School recently gave a tecep- 
tion to their teachers which took the form 
of a Shakespearean festival. A series of 
charming tableaux based each scene on 
Edwin Abbey’s well-known illustrations, 
the costumes and accessories being cleverly 
carried out. After a supper the social 
hour was most picturesque, as each of the 
throng represented a character from Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

Pictures, like everything else, from the 
pose of the feather on a bonnet to the archi- 
tecture of a church, follow that mysterious 
dictum known as ‘‘the fashion.’’ Just now 
the paintings of the modern Dutch masters 
are ‘‘the fashion.’ At Chase’s gallery, next 
to Music Hall, is shown an interesting col- 
lection of examples of about twenty Hol- 
landaise artists, who are worthy descendants 
of the great masters, in fidelity to nature 
and admirable technique. 

Kimball’s gallery on Park Street is even 
more characteristically Dutch. Boston has 
never seen so fine a collection of the blue 
and white ware from that ancient pottery, 
which made the name of Delft ‘heard 
round the world.’ The finest pieces are 
large plaques, rendering well the portrait 
of Rembrandt, the cavalier head of Captain 
Cock from the misnamed Night Watch and 
charming motifs from Mesdag, Artz, Mauve 
and other moderns. Some of these are ele- 
gant in shape, the shield form being spe- 
cially distinguished. But slender ‘purses 
find consolation in the pretty tiles which 
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give bits of Dutch landscape with the om. 
nipresent windmills. A carefully selected 
group of water-color sketches betrays the 
Dutch love of minute finish and attention 
to detail, but they give faithfully the calm, 


‘wide spaces and the cool, moist atmosphere 


of Holland. But the gem of the gallery 
is broadly handled, as if the artist were 
touched but not overcome by the impres- 
sionist method. The subject is a pet lamb 
looking wistfully at a little girl, whose pro- 
file and breast catch the glints of light 
that fall athwart the woody dell in which 
she stands. The artist is Fritz Jansen, 
whose only pupil is Wilhelmine, the girl 
queen of the Netherlands. 


— 


RELIGION WITHOUT THEOLOGY. 


. BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


In the report of a sermon recently 
preached by a minister reputed to be quite 
liberal, I was surprised to find the state- 
ment that faith is no more dependent upon 
dogma than sight is dependent upon the 
The réport appears to have 
been made by a person skilled in such work, 
and therefore is not open to .a suspicion of 
incompetency or carelessness,, , I was sur- 
prised at the parallel, which seems to fetter 
faith beyond what most of us can allow. 

It is always safe to administer kicks 
and cuffs to dogma. Dogma has a terrific 
sound. Most people would perhaps find 
it hard to define it, but it is something 
terrible. Possibly the most innocent mean- 
ing is that of an asserted authoritative 
statement of doctrine, which its supporters 
insist has been settled for all time and is 
absolutely binding. It is perhaps set forth 
by great ecclesiastical bodies, but it is of 
human production. 

The statement which I have taken from 
the reported abstract first brings up the 
relation between sight and the laws of op- 
tics. Now sight—that is, the power of see- 
ing—does not depend for its existence upon 
the laws of optics. But that power is, of 
course, absolutely limited and controlled in 
its use by the laws of optics. No person 
can see in any other way than in perfect 
accord with those laws. But the statement 
referred to parallels faith and dogma with 
sight and the laws of optics. Its implica- 
tion is clear that the one is as dependent 
upon its cohnected law as the other. Faith 
is then dependent upon dogma for its exer- 
cise, although dogma is a purely human 
structure. This exalts dogma to the same 
commanding position over the exercise of 
faith as the laws of optics have over the 
exercise of sight. If I had not found this 
in a liberal production I should have dis- 
puted it. Perhaps it is reactionary. But I 
would not go so far. I should prefer to 
say, if I were to make the parallel, that the 
exercise of faith is controlled by the laws 
of truth. 

Now, on the other hand, there is quite 
a fashionable drift, in limited sections of 
thought, not only to set aside dogma, but 
to regard all consideration of God’s nature 
and ways as needless so far as religion is 
concerned. One great writer said some 
time ago that ‘‘the idea of a God is not 
necessary to religion.’”’ Not long ago I 
heard a preacher say that no theology 
ought to be preached, only religion. We 
have seen it argued that religion can be 
taught in schools and theology excluded, 
and ‘that this would be a satisfactory ad- 
justment of a very vexing question. The 
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theory that religion can be taught with 
theology thrown out of existence is a pet 
notion just now. It sounds very broad, 
and generous, and kind. 

Is it worth while to throw theology away, 
in the expectation that religion is thereby 
to become more palatable? What is theol- 
ogy? Simply the story of God’s nature, 
attributes, law, providential government. 
It includes His holiness, justice, goodness, 
love. It contains His mercy through Jesus 
Christ. Now, what is religion? The rela- 
tion of man to his God, his obligations to 
God, his duties toward God and his duties 
to his fellowmen as required by God, and 
especially, by the very etymology of the 
word, his reunion with God, I have sum- 
marized these statements out of dictionary 
definitions, so as to avoid professional sci- 
ence. Now can any one tell how religion 
can be left after demolishing the idea of 
God? How can one be taught his duties 
toward God with God dropped eut? How 
can he be taught that the law of God is to 
be obeyed if he is forbidden to know that 
there ever was any God to give any law? 
How is he to learn that sin against God 
has any evil init, and how any mercy from 
a merciful God can be promised him, or 
how any divine spiritual life can come 
through a dying and risen Redeemer given 
by God, if God Himself be eliminated from 
all thought of sin, and mercy, and life? 

To say that the idea of a God is not essen- 
tial to religion is to say that the idea of a 
sun is not essential to sunshine. Particu- 
larly would it be hard to ask any teacher to 
teach sunshine and exclude the sun. It 
would, of course, be easy to teach religion 
without any story of God, if we exclude 
from religion the duty of obedience to a 
divine law, repentance from sin against God 
and the way of life through Jesus Christ. 
But if we should do this, what religion 
would be left? Allow that all moral duties, 
all kindnesses, all charities might remain. 
These, even without the fountain of godli- 
ness to feed them, may be supposed to exist 
in some degree. They are of inestimable 
value. But must we admit that they are 
religion? Wecan undoubtedly agree to rule 
out the teaching of religion from organiza- 
tions where we may still meet in the broad- 
est fellowship. It is done in insurance com- 
panies. But it is well for us to allow no 
elaim contrary to fact. Probably some one 
who ‘favors religion without theology may 
allege that he means merely some riveted 
and narrow system of theology, a Calvinistic 
system, an Arminian system, a Wesleyan 
system. But this does not meet the case. 
The great facts regarding God are common 
to all theologies—if we now use the word 
theology in a limited sense. These facts 
must be taught. I object, perhaps as much 
as any one, to a machine theology; insisted 
upon by imperious rulers. A consistent 
system is necessarily somewhere an untrue 
system, but the great facts exist. If it be 
said that these truths are only human in 
their statement, precisely the same objec- 
tion lies against any statement of the truths 
of religion, for these latter statements are 
buman. If either array of facts is found in 
the revelation of God so is the other. Here 
again they are parallel. 

The Bible itself is full of theology. it 
tells us that he who ‘‘ cometh to God” must 
believe that ‘‘He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them’ that diligently seek Him.” 
‘*Cometh to God” is religion; that God 
exists and isarewarder istheology. ‘* Holy, 
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holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ”’ is theology; 
that we should be ‘‘ holy before Him”? is 
religion. ‘The Lord reigneth”’ is theology; 
‘let the earth rejoice’? is religion. Did 
our Lord Himself teach theology? is a ques- 
tion lately proposed. ‘‘God is a Spirit,” 
said Christ, and that is theology; ‘‘they 
that worship Him”’ is religion. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son,’’.said Christ, and that is the- 
ology; ‘‘ whosoever believeth in Him”’ is 
Christ taught theology. He made 
The gospels are 


religion. 
it the very life of religion. 
full of His theology. 

Why should we abandon the great word 
“theology’’? If it has been made narrow, 
arbitrary, tyrannical, proud, we can give to 
it a noble meaning—the study of the great 
truths concerning God. We can observe in 
such study meekness, reverence and charity. 
But religion without theology is a tree 
without a root. But we need the elevating 
and strengthening power of the true knowl- 
edge of God, such as comes both by intel- 
Jectual thought and spiritual understanding. 
Religious teaching needs the invigorating 
power of a constant reference to the su- 
preme, the infinite God. Without that we 
can have sentimentalism, but we shall lack 
strength, ‘ 

A theological professor, whom I once 
good-naturedly charged with having materi- 
ally changed the tone of his lectures, would 
not admit the correctness of my statement, 
but he did finally say: ‘‘When I began to 
teach I had to emphasize the man side of 
truth, but times have so changed that I have 
felt compelled to give the greater emphasis 
to the God side.”’. 


— 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 


“Dr. Brand’s article, A Plea in Behalf of 
the Weaker Churches, in a recent number 
of the Congregationalist interested me very 
much. As one young man who has taken 
the course he advises, I rise to remark as 
follows. ; 

After an experience of eight years in 
home missionary work in the South and 
West I believe that the remedy for the 
disease outlined in the above-mentioned ar- 
ticle lies with the churches themselves. 
Without meaning it the churches place a 
premium upon selfishness, and they do it in 
this way. Church committees on the look- 
out for men rarely look at men who are 
working in hard missionary fields. Yet 
these men are often men of genuine worth 
and ability. They are likely doing all that 
can be done with the baffling conditions 
which surround them. Or, if these men 
are looked up through the Year-Book, the 
ofttime scanty figures give back but a 
shadow of the work and self-denial they 
stand for. Yet, as things go in our denom- 
ination at present, the man who can show 
membership in the Year-Book has about 
ninety-five chances in a hundred over the 
home missionary, who, perhaps, may be 
just as able but has more self-denial. 

Young men know this. They realize that 
the taking of a home missionary field for 
their first pastorate is a serious thing. It 
reduces their chances for a better field next 
time very materially. Many of our churches 
do not want home missionaries, and would 
not listen to a home missionary as a candi- 
date. I know there are noble exceptions, 
but I believe the general fact holds. 

Our young men are no better nor worse 
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than they ever have been. Some are will- 
ing to exercise the necessary self-denial and 
go and work where there is little glory or 
brass trumpet but plenty of ‘‘devil.’”? Others 
take a fourth year in the seminary, and 
from this as a coign of vantage watch for 
and capture a strong, self-supporting church. 
When our churches stop putting a premium 
on selfishness there will be more self-denial. 

The reform in this matter must begin with 
the older men, who are occupying our larger 
churches. If they desire they can make the 
name home missionary a badge of honor in 
the eyes of the churches. But this is not 
always done. Many a kind word has come 
to me in letters from the Hast, but I have 
received letters whose atmosphere tended 
to freeze all self-denial, that has led me to 
think at times that perhaps nothing counted 
but success measured from the standard of 
Year-Book figures. I have felt the sting 
contained in the covert insinuation that I 
would not be troubling people as a home 
missionary, if I was able to fill a better 
position in the East. These things do not 
make ‘the prospects especially alluring to 
young men who are not obliged to elect 
them. 

In many of our cities there are small, 
struggling churches which our older men 
and larger churches might strengthen very 
much by sympathy and fellowship if they 
would. Sometimes they do, sometimes they 
do not. Let the large church learn the 
value their pastor places upon the work of 
some struggling home missionary who may 
be his next neighbor by exchanging pulpits 
occasionally. To the larger church it will 
be a lesson in Congregationalism. To the 
smaller church it will mean warmth and 
cheer and fellowship. This will be con- 
crete and will mean much more than fine 
speeches at the annual meeting. ‘‘ Not 
words, but deeds” along this line are 
needed. 

We are toJd that an ‘‘epidemic of self- 
denial’? is wanted. Where shall it begin? 
Thank God, it has begun. It may be a new 
discovery to many, but it has begun. There 
are hundreds of men and women in the 
South and West who are working along 
these very lines, who are enduring social 
privations and practicing self-denial for the 
sake of Christ and the love of their fellow- 
men. We want more of it, that is all. If 


self-denial is good for the young man it is 


good for the older man. It is good for the 
strong man, it is good for every man. 

What the young men need is leadership. 
Josh Billings said, in his pithy way, ‘‘If 
you would train up a child in the way he 
should go you must walk once or twice in 
that way yourself.’’ Let the writer of the 
article and two or three men like him, who 
are occupying our larger churches, be will- 


ing to blaze the way, and they will not lack. 


a generous following, Their churches will 
not suffer long for men to man them. Let 
them give five years of life, while in the 
zenith of their power and influence, to some 
struggling home missionary church, accept- 
jing the privations which are the common 
lot of the work, and the age of heroism will 
have begun. Furthermore, this blessed 
‘‘epidemic”’ will be catching, for when 


once the name and work shall be made hon- — 


orable in the sight of the churches the 
smaller, weaker churches will not lack men. 

Raise the standard, ye older men, even 
the cross of Christ, and the young men will 
rally around, counting self-denial a badge of 
glorious honor for Christ and His kingdom, 


a 
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Our Young Men and the Weaker Churches. 


LET THE OLDER MEN LEAD. 


BY REY. D. B. SPENCER, PEORIA, 1LL, 


The problem of the weaker churches, 
though unsolved, is not insoluble, if we 
would set to work with intelligent earnest- 
One of the latest contributions to this 
end is an article entitled A Plea in Behalf 
of the Weaker Churches. A few years ago 
it was proposed to solve the problem by 
instituting a new kind of training school 
for pastors. Dr. Brand proposes to solve it 
by increasing the self-sacrifice of ministers, 
and especially young ministers. The value 
of an ‘‘ epidemic of self-sacrifice’’ is beyond 
all computation, and God grant that the 
more heroic age may be born in the hearts 
of the young men, if it be too late to have 
it born in the hearts of the old men. The 
self-sacrifice league proposed for seminary 
graduates will save some small churches 
and, perhaps, some small ministers. 

The basis of Dr. Brand’s plea is a series 
of statistical observations furnished by a 
secretary of the Education Society to the 
effect that young men are increasingly re- 
luctant to enter the service of the very 
small churches. It is stated that, during 
the last five years, in six representative 
States from Massachusetts to Minnesota, 
out of 195 first pastorates only fifty were 
to churches of less than fifty members, al- 
though there are 569 such churches out of 
a total of 1,915. 

These statistics will not sustain the in- 
ference some good people, and some not so 
good, will put upon them, and those who 
know may well decline to accept them at 
their face value. For example, Illinois has 
71 of these churches of less than 50 mem- 
bers, but it is far from true, as the inference 
is, that here are calls for 71 self-sacrificing 
men which are more or less unheeded. 
Some of these 71 churches do not want any 
kind of a pastor. Others solicit only a share 
from a pastor in a stronger field, which is 
granted. Others, still, are branch organiza- 
tions provided for by laymen or students. 
We count 36 such cases out of the 71 small 
churches in Illinois, leaving only 35 where a 
pastorate is possible. If these statistics 
must be discounted at the same rate else- 
where here is a fine opportunity for Dr. 
Peloubet’s ‘‘Society to Prevent Cruelty to 
Facts and Figures’’ to interfere in the in- 
terests of fairness to the young men ar- 
raigned. 

If the weak church were required to show 
cause why it is weak, and especially why it 
remains weak, some facts not often pub- 
lished might be brought to light. It might 
also be a contribution to the subject if we 
were to have a symposium conducted by 
the young men on the question, Why I did 
not go to the church of less than 50 mem- 
bers. For several years I have been putting 
that question and I have some replies which 
make me thoughtful. 

1. A goodly number of graduates each year 
do not face the question at all. They sim- 
ply follow the lead elsewhere, which seems 
providentially opened. Many churches, for 
various reasons, are after the young men, 


and the stronger anticipate the weak. 


2. It is not the weakness of the weak 
churches so much as it is the kind of 
weakness which turns men from them, 


me 


Other’ Phases of the Problem. 


There is the weakness of youth or mis- 


fortune; there is also the weakness of finan- 
cial meanness, thriftlessness and pauperism, 
Taking the church as a unit, a collection of 
them will exhibit much the same phenom- 
ena that society does. The energetic and 
best elements of society are constantly ris- 
ing out of weakness, while the thriftless 
elements settle to the bottom in a chronic 
state of want. The same process is work- 
ing in our churches. In the class ‘‘ weak 
churches’’ are many enterprises of energy 
and promise, but here are found the thrift- 
less and pauper elements of our entire de- 
nomination which for years-have been set- 
tling to the bottom. 

There is no doubt but that we have pau- 
per churches (not necessarily made up of 
poor people either) with a chronic cry for 
money and men. These constitute a pecul- 


iar problem which our home missionary. 


societies will soon take in hand. There are 
also churches whose weakness is a crime. 
They persist in violating the laws of growth 
and power, and the same causes which de- 
stroy strength in the church are operative 
to destroy usefulness in the pastor, One 
young man writes thus: ‘‘I selected as my 
first pastorate a church which had only 30 
members, although it was 50 years old and 
the only Protestant organization in a popu- 
lation of 10,000. I speedily left,it because, 
while the church was not wise enough to 
reach those about, it was strong enough 
effectually to prevent me. To stay with 
them was only to sink with them. I was 
willing to sacrifice self for Christ, but I 
was not willing to sacrifice my Christian 
usefulness without any hope of saving 
them.’’ There are also weak churches 
which in reality are dead, but, like the 
turtle which the Irishman had beheaded, 
“not sensible of it yit.”’ Such cases de- 
mand an undertaker and not a ministerial 
partner. 

3. Another reason is the fact that many of 
these weak churches offer little opportunity 
for service. A young man has consecration, 
but after years spent in preparation for the 
ministry he is anxious for service. He 
raises the question of opportunity for work 
ten times where he raises the salary ques- 
tiononce. And more and more the churches 
are saying, ‘‘ What thou doest do quickly, 
for soon you will be old and have some ex- 
perience and then we will not want you.” 
One tempts him with a field of 8 families; 
another says, We have 7; two offer a parish 
of exactly 1 family; others offer, respect- 
ively, fields of 8, 10, 12, 15, 10, 11 families. 


‘These are not frontier parishes of the far 


West; they are actual parishes in Illinois 
and Ohio. Out of 71 weak churches in 
Illinois, in whose behalf the plea is made, 
40 of them have parishes of 25 families and 
less. Ohio has 52 such fields of less than 25 
families out of 70, and Iowa has 88 such 
fields out of 126. 

When our friends say that young men, in 
declining such calls, ‘‘neglect fields where 
they are most needed,’’ it is hard to under- 
stand how they estimate need. We fear 
they do it as General Grant did the wolves 
on a certain Mexican campaign. In his ig- 
norance, from the sound afar off, he judged 
there must be at least twenty. .When he 
came up he found just éwo. In Peoria we 


have three new churches of less than fifty 
members each, but we find no difficulty in 
finding pastors because they are set in 
ample fields. We believe the facts estab- 
lish this rule. Given a field with plenty of 
people rightly belonging to it and, however 
poor and weak the church, there is little 
lack of men when sacrifice can find its 
sweet reward of usefulness. 

4, The call of the weak church sometimes 
is not the call of Christ or of need, but of 
mere sectarian or esthetic selfishness. I 
quote again from my letters: 

I have a call to go to A——. It is a weak 
church of 70 members. It is sandwiched in 
between two large churches, which are ample 
for the place. To accept means sacrifice, of 
course; but for what? It is sacrifice for the 
mere dislike of a few people to take their 
gospel in the next block under a slightly dif- 
ferent administration. I do not shrink from 
sacrifice, but I do ask a nobler cause on which 
to bestow it. If these people want the luxury 


of worshiping by themselves what right have 
they to take it at my expense? 


5. Another reason is the growing ten- 
tency to estimate a man by the place he 
occupies. The young man ¢dmplains that 
we induce him to sacrifice and go to the 
small tield, where there is constant deple- 
tion and little opportunity to do anything 
reportable, and then we coolly go to the 
Year-Book and measure him by the record, 
and brand him as“ only a $600 man.”’ That 
is hardly the way to encourage sacrifice, he 
thinks. He furthermore complains that we 
eulogize the importance of the country 
parish from the study of our city church, 
but in the ministerial fellowships and 
church courtesies we treat it as if it were of 
no value. ‘‘My chum would not go to the 
weak church; I did on principle. Now he 
is recognized by the brethren as somebody, 
while I am nobody, because of the stations 
we occupy. Half this talk in print about 
the importance of the weak church is either 
cant or hypocrisy. Who ever heard of a 
pastor of such a church being put on a com- 
mittee by our State Association or other- 
wise treated as a pastor of an important 
field?’ is a question a young man indig- 
nantly thrust at me. Fortunately for me, 
from the recollections of ten years I could 
think of one case. 

Young men would be more inclined to go 
to small churches if the older men would 
set the example as they have opportunity. 
A class in theology once turned on their 
professor, who was eloquently advocating 
missions, with the proposition that, if he 
would lead the way to the foreign field, they 
would follow. Young men have a sense of 
the situation. There are those who for 
long years have received the honors and 
emoluments of large fields. They have done 
noble service. But there comes a day 
when they are no longer equal to the heavy 
burden, but they are still able to minister 
to the small church. Their pecuniary con- 
dition is equal to the emergency. As the 
young men see them retiring within com- 
fortable quarters or going to linger about 
the halls and libraries of the university 
town, they ask, ‘‘ Why do they not go to the 
small church?’’ There are fine examples 
before us, some still living, some passed be- 
yond, like Dr, Eddy, who thought it not 
unworthy of him to come down from a 
metropolitan pulpit to a home missionary 
field, The young man asks, Why are there 
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not more such men? Whocan answer him? 
We can make it easier for the young man to 
go to the weak church. We can solve the 
problem if we will. 


— oo 


“INVITING FIELDS” AND HOW THEY 
DIDN'T INVITE. 


BY REV. F. F. LEWIS, PUTNEY, VT. 


Dear Brother: I was much interested in your 
article in the Congregationalist of Dec. 14, en- 
titled Four Inviting Fields. Will you please 
tell me, etc. 


These words have become somewhat fa- 
miliar during the past few weeks, for thirty 
ministers have written letters of inquiry 
concerning the fields mentioned. The four 
fields are now all supplied and we have the 
names of some six or eight good men to pre- 
sent to other churches. The letters written 
are worth a little study as throwing some 
light on the question of ministerial supply 
and demand. 

All but one or two of the ministers were 
in active service, in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country-—thirteen in New Eng- 
land, the others in New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kansas and Utah. They desired a change. 
The reasons given were usually that they 
had aged relatives in this vicinity who 
needed their care, or that they wished bet- 
ter educational advantages for their chil- 
dren. One man inquired about malaria, 
and one remarked that if Utah became a 
State, as seemed likely, his present field of 
labor would not be desirable. Two were 
supplying Presbyterian churches and one 
was conpected with the United Brethren. 

As each letter was received its receipt was 
acknowledged, and letters of inquiry were 
written to the men who were named as 
references and to the home missionary sec- 
retary in the State from which the letter 
came. The larger part of this work came 
upon our own efficient secretary of domestic 
missions, Rey. C. H. Merrill. The letters 
received from the referees were eminently 
fair and judicial in their spirit, neither un- 
duly praising nor blaming. According to 
these replies, the candidates were divided 
into two classes, those available for our 
work and those who were not. Of the lat- 
ter class one or two were set aside as being 
too far advanced in years, 

Of the others a frequent criticism was 
that they were uneasy, remaining only a 
year or two in a place, and often seeking a 
change. One or two were spoken of as 
weak, one or two as strong in some lines 
but not well balanced. In this latter class 
were placed those who gave an extended 
list of their own good qualities. While this 
was in a measure permissible in such a 
letter of inquiry, yet the general rule holds 
good: ‘‘Let another praise thee and not 
thine own mouth.’’ 

Of the class regarded as available, one 
letter may be given as a fair sample: 

I am a young man, with growing family, 
and willing to work. I am willing to be in- 
vestigated and refer to ——, —-, ——. For 
character and ability to ——,—. For min- 
isterial standing to ——. I have had two 
churches—one nearly doubled its membership 
during my four years and the other increased 


well. Hoping to serve the Lord in His way 
Lam Ss 


One curious fact, and somewhat disap- 
pointing, developed itself in this connec- 
tion. Three or four who proved desirable 
were written to and never replied. Either 
they did not receive the letters or, having 
already found work, did not think it worth 
while to answer. Should it be asked, *‘ What 
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kind of ministers do the churches want?” 
the churches usually say, ‘‘Send us a good, 
energetic man.’”? Half unconsciously they 
put goodness as the first requisite and en- 
ergy as the second. They want a man of 
fair pulpit ability, whose eyes are not glued 
to his manuscript, and who ‘‘takes pains to 
speak with everybody.” 

Should it be asked, ‘‘What kind of 
churches do these ministers want?’’ a sim- 
ilar reply might be given. They want a 
good, energetic church. The third and the 
fourth fields were emphasized in most of 
the inquiries, especially the third, which, 
by its description, seemed to indicate an 
enterprising, wide-awake people. Ministers 
are learning to shun those caricatures of 
churches which are reported as willing to 
pay a minister a large salary to do their 
work, and let him doit alone. As someone 
says, ‘It is like putting a man into cold 
storage.” 

A ministers’ bureau, modeled after our 

teachers’ bureaus, would be a convenience. 
One reason for the large number of letters 
received was, undoubtedly, because these 
fields, with a partial description, were thus 
brought to public notice. The manager of 
such a bureau would need to be patient, in- 
vestigating, judicial. He would be able to 
do a great deal of good. As matters now 
are, the duties of a ministers’ bureau are 
borne largely by our State home missionary 
secretaries. By virtue of their office, they 
know, better than any one else, nearly all 
the ministers and churches in the State. 
But it is a heavy, often thankless, addition 
to their burdens. 
_ Finally, although I haye made the ac- 
quaintance of a great many pleasant gentle- 
men, and although the results have been so 
satisfactory, and although the Congregation- 
alist is an excellent advertising medium, I 
will never again attempt to describe in print 
Four Inviting Fields. 


<< 


WHO SHALL MAN THE SMALL 
CHUROHES? 

Who? The ministers who would do as 
Jesus Christ would do. Yes, but who are 
they? The young men. Why the young 
men? Less sacrifice for them. So, if Jesus 
Christ were a Congregational minister in 
the United States He would take a little 
church while young and unmarried and a 
big church when He was forty? 

Common sense tells me that there is a 
business side and a religious side to this 
matter of being a minister to the churches 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, and we ought to 
know which side we are talking about. ‘I 
have been young and now am old,”’ and 
have ministered to a church of twenty-five 
members and to one of 700, and to several 
of sizes between these, and I thought that I 
was serving the Lord in all of them, and I 
never thought that on the ground of copy- 
ing Christ a young man should go to a small 
church rather than myself as a mature man. 

A few years ago a pastor of a leading 
church in a large Western city published an 
appeal for men to fill the pulpits of the 
home missionary churches in his State, 
querying whether all the self-sacrificing 
spirit was gone out of the ministry. It 
never occurred to him that he could go to 
one or two or three of them and let his 
church be occupied by some one of less 
sacrifice. And when his time to leave his 
parish came he went to a large church. 

Now there are many reasons, on the pro- 
fessional, business side, why a young man 
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ought to go to a smaller church, but on the 
‘high moral ground”’ side none at all. On 
that side there is no more reason for a young 
man out of Oberlin Seminary going to a 
home missionary church than for the doing 
of it by one of the noble. pastors of the 
splendid churches in that city. If it is 
argued that he, this youpg man, need not, 
in his self-sacrifice, get married for a year 
or two, why should he not continue his sac- 
rifice all his life? And why should not the 
older man turn his wife and children over 
to his father-in-law and go into his work 
single handed? AN OLD PASTOR. 


—-— 


A PASTOR FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


BY REV. JAMES OAKEY, ZUMBROTA, MINN. 


Dr. Brand’s Plea in Behalf of the Weaker 
Churches is none too earnest, but the doc- 
tor makes an unfounded assumption, which 
seems to be fostered by the Education So- 
ciety and by our seminaries. It is assumed 
that each smallest Congregational church in 
our land needs the services of a pastor to 
labor exclusively with that church; that 
our seminaries must furnish a pastor for 
each church, and that the Christian public 
are derelict in duty if they do not contribute 
the means necessary for educating that 
number of ministers. 

An experience of twelve years as pastor 
of home missionary churches enables me to 
say that the number of members reported 


‘by the Year- Book as belonging to a church 


does not usually fitly represent the impor- 
tance of the work of the smaller churches. 


_A church of twenty to thirty members, in a 


growing Western town, may mean more for 
the Lord’s cause than some in the East with 
100. But even if it were not a necessity, as 
at present in so many cases it is, it is the 
only reasonable thing that many of the 
smallest ‘churches should either be yoked 
together or with stronger neighboring 
churches, ‘ 

There is a feeling among many of the 
smaller churches that they are unjustly 
dealt with by the missionary society unless 
they each have the entire time of a pastor. 
Some of these churches are reasonable in 
feeling that they would soon reach self-sup- 
port with a pastor all their own, but there 
are many churches that can never, unaided, 
support even the young minister and his 
wife. These feeblest members of the fold 
must not be neglected or abandoned. Yet 
no less can be asked than that they should 
accept willingly the situation forced upon 
them by providence, and strive to do the 
Lord’s work under the ministrations of 
their own pastor, who lives in a neighboring 
town but visits them regularly every Sunday. 

The majority of our Western towns have 
an excess of churches, mostly small and de- 
pendent on missionary treasuries at the 
East. A town of 1,800, or less, people, with 
eight churches, had but a single self-sup- 
porting Protestant church! Such a state of 
things complicates the problem and delays 
the day of self-support, but all the more 
need and justice of two or more churches 
laying hold of one minister and cordially 
supporting him, instead of flying to the 
Home Missionary Society for aid to support 
two ministers, where no aid whatever is 
needed and only one minister. This would 
ease our home missionary treasuries and 
simplify the task which our seminaries have 
before them. The time will never come 
when the 5,140 Congregational churches of 
the United States will need 5,140 ministers, | 
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The Home 
OOMMONPLAOE LIVES. 


“A commonplace life,” we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 


And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings, 


And dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers should fail and the sun shine not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 


Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful whole. 


—Home and Country Magazine. 


One of the busiest and most successful 
business men in a Western city and his ac- 
complished wife set apart one evening each 
week for their four children. For that time 
they accept no engagements and give no 
invitations. All the family plan for the 
occasion and look forward to it with pecul- 
iar pleasure. The children are allowed for 
that one evening to sit up as late as their 
parents and all unite in the innocent games 
and plays which delight the childish heart. 
These parents hold the claims of their own 
children superior to all society demands, 
and perhaps the weekly relaxation is one 
reason for the clear head and keen judg- 
ment which has enabled the father to win 
and hold conspicuous business success. 
And there is little danger that boys and 
girls brought up in such an atmosphere 
will ever acquire a taste for questionable 
amusements or vicious companions. 


A recent utterance in this department on 
the servant girl question has elicited interest- 
ing comments from some of our masculine 
readers. One Western man, who has had 
years of experience in employing domestic 
help, contends that the root of the difficulty 
lies in the public sentiment against this form 
of work. He says: ‘‘If a daughter from one 
of our so-called first families should engage 
in-this service and appear at a social gath- 
ering with her identity hidden but the fact 
of her occupation made known she would 
be frozen out.’’ In his judgment the only 
way to break down this prejudice is for 
young ladies from wealthy and cultivated 
homes to make housework a “fad.” In 
support of his opinion he cites the change 
of sentiment in the matter of taking board- 
ers. Only afew years ago, in the city near 
which he lives, it was impossible to find 
board in private families of high standing. 
Now it is quite the fashion for these fam- 
ilies to receive two, or even more, people 
into their homes on this basis. We doubt 
if all the difficulties associated with the 
servant girl problem can be settled by ap- 
plying the ‘‘fad’’ principle, but it would 
help amazingly in creating a healthier sen- 
timent on the subject. 


Who are “ poor’’? Said a resident of one 
of our largest New England cities the other 
day, welcoming a newcomer from another 
State: ‘‘ You will find our society very sim- 
ple, Mrs. T. We are all poor together here, 
you see.’”’ The speaker was a gentleman of 
high standing in one of the professions, and 
the ‘‘simple society’? of which he spoke 
was made up of households whose yearly 
expenditures might be anywhere from five 
to ten thousand dollars. Compared witha 
New York millionaire such a man might 
perhaps be called ‘‘poor.”” But why should 

it be a matter of course to him to compare 
himself in that way? Why should day 
‘laborers end gardeners, and farmers and 
street car conductors, and mechanics and 
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store keepers, and country doctors and law- 
yers, and ministers and school teachers be 
left out of the comparison? It was, per- 
haps, only a careless way of speaking. But 


such careless ways of speaking are too. 


common. They show inconsiderateness, and 
they hurt. How would a really poor man 
feel, do you think—a man who could hardly 
call the doctor for bis sick baby—if he 
heard people with ten, twenty, fifty times 
his resources speaking of themselves as 
‘“‘poor’’? There seems to be a persistent 
ignorance on the part of many well to do 
persons as to the conditions under which 
the majority of their fellow-beings live. 
Not long since at a woman’s club some one 
said that not more than one family in twelve 
the country over kept a servant. Instantly 
a murmur of surprise and incredulity ran 
round the room. ‘‘Do you believe that can 
be true?’’ was the whisper. Yet the state- 
ment is a long way inside of the truth, as 
all those women might have known if they 
had only thought. Ought they not to have 


thought? And ought not all of us to think? 


“T KNOW.” 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


There is probably no more offensive habit 
current among cultivated people than that 
of flat-footed, unqualified assertion. Even 
those who are highly educated are often 
guilty of this rudeness. They are usually 
too old for reformation, but parents can and 
should see to it that their children are.com- 
pelled to express themselves more modestly. 
In Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, he 
several times alludes to the fact that early in 
life he recognized the wisdom and propriety 
of avoiding dogmatic expressions, and that 
throughout his whole career he made it a 
practice to say, ‘‘ It is my opinion that this 
is so,’’ instead of ‘‘I know that this is so.’’ 
If the men and women of this generation 
would only pattern after the wise old phi- 
losopher, society would be much more agree- 
able and much higher in tone than now. 

Other considerations than may at first ap- 
pear enter into the need of teaching a child 
early in life to avoid this vulgar habit. 
Modesty of statement will almost inevita- 
bly cultivate a corresponding modesty of 
thought, and thus that overweening conceit 
which is at the root of many an embittered 
and unsuccessful life will be discouraged. 

The most frequent occasions on which 
this peculiarity displays itself oceur, by a 
strange paradox, in the discussion of the 
most exalted themes, such as literature, art, 
philosophy, politics and religion. Ina not- 
able assembly not many days ago, a gentle- 
man remarked: ‘There is no place for the 
dialect novel. It wasa fad, and, like all fads, 


‘it has practically passed away.” 


“JT cannot agree with you,’ cried a spir- 
ited woman, “I believe that true dialect, 
skillfully rendered, will always possess a 
charm for a large class of readers. 1 like 
it very much myself.”’ 

“You will be ashamed to acknowledge it 
a few years from now,” he said, with an 
affected lightness which covered a deep 
disdain. He then went on to enunciate 
certain dicta regarding the place of the 
novel in so positive and unqualified a man- 
ner as to amount to an insult to his hearers, 
many of whom were quite as well able to 
judge of literary merit as himself, and most 
of whom held quite different opinions from 
his. 

The musicians who have not deified Wag- 
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ner have had a hard position to maintain 
during the last decade. There is no surer 
and louder-mouthed partisan than your thor- 
ough-going Wagnerian. 

Intolerance of the opinions of others and 
undue confidence in one’s own should be 
utterly disallowed in the family circle. It 
is easy enough to reprove the children for 
this fault. As Portia wittily remarked, in 
the effective language of the master of 
words, it is the following of ‘‘mine own 
teaching ”’ that is hard. 


—<—_ 


SPRING ON COUNTRY ROADS. 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


The poet pictures spring as a beautiful 
maiden coming downa woodland path. Her 
face is wreathed in smiles and her arms are 
full of flowers. Then, too, when you turn 
the leaves of an art catalogue and find a 
painting entitled ‘Spring’? you may be 
pretty sure the original will be some hillside 
where the apple trees put forth their clouds 
of pink and white blossoms, or a bit beside 
some stream or pond where the green mists 
of the fresh starting leafage are mirrored in 
the quiet waters. ; 

This is spring idealized. /it is true, yet 
it is not the whole truth. With the coming 
of March the New England native begins to 
look for a thaw, which, unlike the other 
thaws of the winter, shall be a finality. © The 
other thaws, as, for instance, ‘‘ the January 
thaw,’’ which the oldest inhabitant always 
expects with no small degree of confidence, 
only temporize with winter. A cold snap 
of redoubled severity always lurks in their 
wake. Whenthe March thaw comes, how- 
ever, the farmer has a feeling that spring is 
not far off. He finds a harbinger of ap- 
proaching mildness in the way the crows 
caw, in the woodpecker’s signaling as he 
hammers away at a dead limb on the maple 
tree before the house, in the south winds 
that blow; and when, at length, he sights 
a bluebird, that settles it—spring is really 
coming. 

One of the most marked features of the 
change of seasons is its effect on the roads, 
for from four to eight weeks the traveling 
is, to say the least, something much better 
talked about than experienced. First, the 
snow softens and the horses slump through 
at every step and your sleigh pitches about 
like a ship in a heavy sea. Next, the bare 
earth begins to show in spots and the 
muddy roadway is exposed here ard there. 
As a result the paths of the travelers be- 
come characterized by a remarkuble irreg- 
ularity. To take advantage of the snow 
they dodge all about the roadway from this 
side to that and often make detours far out 
into the fields. In every hollow a shallow 


pond forms, and these sheets of water are 


by no means lacking even in the main high- 
way. When the horse takes a lively gait 
through one of the larger ponds the sen- 
sation is much that of a voyage by water 
on a little steam tug. 

Nearly every night there is a sharp frost. 
Even before the sun has set you can feel the 
chill of the approaching night, and the mud 
stiffens and splinters of ice begin to form 
on the roadway puddles. Winter is loath to 
acknowledge himself conquered and he fre- 
quently sweeps down and does battle with 
the gentler forces of the south long after 
these have begun to assert themselves. 
Sometimes he comes with a whirl of snow 
that whitens all the fields and gives the 
landscape a January look again, But even 
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if it is a blizzard that buries the country 
and drifts the roadways, the snow lies lightly 
and it settles and disappears very quickly. 
Again winter comes with wild blasts of 
wind that makes every wooden house at all 
exposed vibrate and totter, and sets every 
loose blind, dvor and window about the 
place to rattling and banging. It whistles 
about the eaves and chimney tops and makes 
strange creakings and buzzings among the 
crevices and loose boards of the barn. It 
turns the roads to flint and petrifies in them 
every rut and roughness, Mr. Farmer gets 
well- shaken up even when he travels in bis 
“‘ spring wagon’’—a vehicle which has noth- 
ing to do with the season, but so named 
because it has springs to cushion its move- 
ments, Mrs. Farmer has, doubtless, been 
contemplating house cleaning, but now, 
with a shiver, concludes to put it off a week 


longer. 

Snowstorms sometimes come as late as 
the middle of April. The late snowstorms 
usually occur in the night, and it is always 
with something of surprise that one awakes 
in the morning and looks out to find yester- 
day’s brown earth transformed to a world 
of white. The snow is apt to be soft and 
clinging and all the trees and fences bear 
feathery loads that give every view, whether 
of field or village street, a magic charm 
and make the aisles of the wood fairyland. 
These late storms are known as sugar snows 
and are supposed to make the maple sap 
flow more freely—why, I do not know. A 
day’s sunlight will usually dispel them and 
leave only shreds behin«l w here some chance 
shadow gave protection. 

Toa degree this kind of snow is also es- 
teemed a beneficence in that it is said to 
take the frost out of the ground and ‘‘settle 
the going.”’ But its first effect on the trav-, 
eling is rather appalling. If you live in the 
farm districts and note the teams. that pass 
you will be apt to see the farmer on foot, 
his horse, with lowered head, panting as it 
drags the wagon, and the vehicle itself with 
wheels so balled with snow that the spokes 
are almost filled in between, while the hubs 
have swollen ponderously and‘ the rims are 
ten times their natural size. That the snow 
takes the frost out of the ground seems to 
be past argument when one notes the effect 
of its melting. How else could the mud be 
so vastly augmented? 

On the days when the mud is at its worst 
a drive along a country road is much like a 
drive through a bog as many miles long as 
the journey is. The horse can do little but 
plod, and, if the wagon is heavily loaded, it 
is not unlikely you will find points where 
he cannot do even that. When a teamster 
finds himself stalled in the mud he throws 
off part of his load, or gets the driver of 
some friendly team to hitch on ahead and 
pull him out of his rut. There are times 
when he has to unhitch his horsesand aban- 
don the wagon altogether, for the time being. 

The roads dry unevenly, and often with 
little apparent logic. The highway can, 
however, be depended on to be slowest to 
setile where sheltered by woods and where 
the big drifts have longest lingered. Sandy 
levels are very quickly dried, and the dust 
flies on them weeks before other parts have 
arrived at their summer aspect. A wind 
which does not freeze is heralded as a good 
thing, ‘‘ because it will dry up the mud.” 
The harder it bows the more effective it 
becomes. ‘A gradual approach of mild 
weather is also regarded with complacence 
as regards its relation to mud. It is argued 
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that this allows the frost to subside deep 
down, so that when the hard winter upper 
surface is reduced to mud the layer which 
must be relieved of frost before the mud 
will disappear is much thinner than it 
would be had the thaw been so marked as 
to make surface mud at once. 

But no season is probably hailed with 
more rejoicing by the country dwellers than 
spring, and in the general satisfaction they 
feel over the fact that winter is past they 
take the hard traveling philosophically and 
utter few words of complaint thereat. 


<=. 


TOWARDS CHINA. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


The external appearance of ordinary sil- 
ver mines, at least of the half-dozen or more 
which I have seen, is about as picturesque 
and unusual as the exterior of a common 
barn or sawmill. It is only when one steps 
on the cage, which seems to be a small, 
square section cut out of an ordinary board 
floor, and begins to drop down, down, down, 
while little stones or loose earth rattle down 
on his head, that he begins to realize that 
he is going towards China, by an air line, so 
to speak, and into the hidden underground 
over which he has so often bravely walked. 


Asa rule, it is much more interesting to ~ 


talk about a trip a thousand feet below the 
earth’s surface than it is to live through it. 
Your voice is firmer and you seem to see 
things clearer, for, however brave you may 
be, you cannot quite ignore the suggestion 
that the bottom might drop out of the cage 
or the cage’ might fall the whole length of 
its journey in one fearful movement. The 
pleasantest part of ‘our visit to the Dancing 
Jim mine was when we left the cage on the 
return journey and found the sun shining 
rich-and warm on the solid earth. But the 
most interesting part, and that of which we 
most frequently speak to our friends, was 
the walk through the tenth ‘‘level.’’ 

As you know, a mine is often arranged 
in ‘‘levels’’ or floors, like a many storied 
house. If excavations have been made a 
thousand feet below the surface, it is quite 
probable that at each hundred feet there is 
a *‘Jevel’’ or floor which may correspond to 
the fourth, sixth or tenth story of a large 
house. We went to the tenth floor, which 
you might safely call the ground floor, or 
possibly the basement. It was a busy place, 
like a small manufacturing town. Streets 
were laid out in all directions, and on each 
were built tracks over which cars of silver 
ore were being pushed toward the cage, 
and from there were taken up to the outer 
world. The superintendent showed us a 
map of this level. Each street or ‘“‘lead”’ 
had its own name, and the superintendent 
could tell on the instant just where his men 
were at work and just how many were em- 
ployed on each avenue. ° 

It was rather pitiful to see the men, with 
small, protected lights on their caps, picking 
away at the glittering rock wall of precious 
ore with their little picks, and you would 
have said that no great results could come 
from such apparently slow and aimless 
work. But the Dancing Jim is one of the 
best mines in the rich State of Nevada, and 
not all the work is done with a pickax. As 
we walked on through the streets we con- 
stantly heard rumbling sounds like thunder, 
now above us and now beneath, sometimes 
alarmingly loud and clear and, again, muf- 
fled, as if coming from a long distance. 
These were the sounds of heavy blasts, 
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which were constantly going on and by 
means of which rich rocks of silver ore 
which resisted the attacks of the miner’s 
pick were so shaken and shattered that their 
treasures fell an easy prey to the miner. 

One thing I particularly liked about the 
miners—they did not wish to be pitied. To 
us whose days are spent above ground and 
whose work is done in the face of the sun - 
life in a mine seems gloomy indeed, but not 
so to the miner. He has been brought up 
to this sort of life, and even if he is some- 
times weary of its limitations he is brave 
and cheery and does not care to be consid- 
ered an object of compassion. It matters 
not to him whether he belongs to the ‘‘ day 
force”’ or the ‘‘night force’’—he goes to it 
quite as cheerily as most men go to their 
tasks. The sunlight and the fair valley, 
with its rivers and flowers, never looked so 
inviting as when we came up from that 
hole in the floor and took a good look at 
the mountain whose inner secrets we had 
been reading. 

Another day we walked to the Colcord 
mine, where, instead of working down 
towards China, men gathered gold by an 
entirely different process. Here the rich 
earth was stored in hills above ground, and, 
in order to get it out and ready for use, 
hydraulic mining is employed. Water from 
springs far up on the mountains is brought 
down in pipes and, gathering tremendous 
force as it comes, is ready to hurl itself 
against the sandy side of the mountain, 
when the nozzle is open, as a tiger leaps on 
his prey. The water and precious earth 
flow together in a strong stream over a 
prepared course, where the gold is caught 
up by its intimate friend, quicksilver, which 
is lying in wait for it, and the common mud 
and the water may go on as they please, for 
they are of no more value to the miner, 
As we left the hydraulic mining camp we 
saw a third way of getting precious metal 
from base earth. By the side of a little 
stream, near a deserted miner’s cabin, a 
poor, lone Chinaman sat slowly shaking a 
great iron pan of water and earth, just as 
the old miners did in the days when Cali- 
fornia gold was first discovered. Blasting” 
and trained rivers were not at his com- 
mand, but he seemed quite content to sit 
shaking, shaking, and closely looking to see- 
if by chance a few bits of shining gold could 
be found in his pan, and thoroughly con- 
tented with his small share of the great 
earth’s treasures. . 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials given last weck: 

Write on the six strips of cardboard, re- 
spectively, as follows: uffering and shame; 
lms house and jail; .awlessness; ld rags for 
clothes; ld hovels for homes ; 0 strong drink for 
me. The first letters, which are omitted, are, 
to be supplied from the alphabet cards (s a 
loon). Each child should have the six strips 
and six letters. This plan can be carried out 
by using large letters to be pinned to the 
blackboard or wall. ; 

Prepare thirteen strips of cardboard one and 
a half inches in width and in length as fol- 
lows: 174 in., 163, 11, 9, 54, 54, 44, 44, 43%, 3h, 23, 
13,4. Lay aside the 164 in. strip, and number 
the others in the above order—No. 1 (173), 
No.2 (11), etc. Then on each of the twelve 
strips write the words, ‘‘ Million dollars every - 
year for,’ and add to each the appropriate | 
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figures. This outline should be copied on the 
blackboard when the children are given the 
strips to use: 


million dollars every year for 


999 Liquor 
600 Tobacco 
505 Bread 
303 Meat 
2 (ee Tron 
Wo eee Woolen’ Goods 
PON eset Lumber 
TO ee Cotton Goods 
i Shoes 
Co — Sugar 

85 — Education 

by Missions 


These figures and the length of the strips 
represent the sums expended each year in 
our country for different articles. 

Draw and cut out from cardboard a num- 
ber of hearts, two for each child and an extra 
one. (For pattern see Congregationalist, Feb. 
15, page 220.) On the last write in red ink 
verses 31, 32 of Prov. 23, and with lemon juice 
draw a curving line through the letters to rep- 
resent a serpent. The lemon juice line does 
not show untilit is heated. The other hearts 
are to be given to the children to be written 
on (see below). 

The Lesson: 

Read Daniel 1, 2, 5.” This is a story that will 
greatly interest children, even little ones, if 
explanations and vivid descriptions are given, 
Let the children look on in their own Bibles. 
Remind them that Daniel was of the tribe of 
Judah, who was the ancestor of Christ. Show 
on the Bible Time Ladder when Judah and 
Daniel lived and who were their contempo- 
raries, Then read the following verses, ask- 
ing such questions as to lead the children to 
suggest these qualities of Daniel: Dan. 1: 12; 
2: 24; 5: 23, brave; 1: 8, pure; 5: 11-14, wise; 
2: 17-26, prayerful and thankful to God; 2: 28, 
30; 5: 17, humble ; 2: 49, loyal to friends, Have 
the children write these adjectives on the 
cardboard hearts with the words, ‘“‘ Daniel, the 
captive boy who refused wine.” Belshazzar 
knew of the true God; his father had known 
of Him (chap. 4: 37). Read Dan. 5: 1-5. 

Belshazzar’s sins: 

1. His own sin of drunkenness (Isa. 5: 22). 

2, Led others into this sin (Prov. 31: 4, 5). 

3. Profaned God’s holy things and led others 
to do so (Num. 18: 32). 

4, Worshiped idols and led others to do so 
(Ex. 20: 5). Let the children write on the 
other hearts: Belshazzar, the king who drank 
wine—Lawless, Profane, Idol-worshiping. 

Notice that it was “while he tasted the 
wine” that Belshazzar sent for the holy ves- 
sels, and that they ‘‘drank wine” and then 
‘praised gods of gold and silver.” <A verse 
in the Bible says that ‘‘ wine takes away the 
heart’; this means that drinking wine not 
only weakens the body, as Daniel knew it 
' would, but it weakens the mind and the will; 
it takes away the good sense and the desire 
and strength to do right. It takes away the 
heart, 7. ¢., the character. Children may be 
made to appreciate the gin of profaning the 
holy vessels by comparing it to the commun- 
ion cups being taken from the church and 
used in a low saloon by wicked men in their 
drunken carousals. 

Now call attention to the contrast between 
Daniel’s life and Belshazzar’s by reading 
verses 46-48 of chap. 2 and 29 of chap. 5 with 
25-31 of chap. 5; verses 6 of chap. 5 and 23 of 
chap. 9, Also thege Bible precepts: Prov. 22: 
4; Rom. 1: 21; 1 Cor. 6: 10, and Prov. 23: 31, 
32. Belshazzar found that this last verse was 
true. He had music, feasting, drinking and 
merrymaking, but it was sinful pleasure and 
the serpent, z.e., trouble and death, were there. 
Show the heart on which is written Prov. 
23: 31, 32; it looks all right, but there is some- 
thing wrong there, though we do not see it. 
Hold the heart where it will be heated and the 
lemon juice line representing the serpent ap- 
pears. Using strong drink may seem all right, 
but danger is there. Now show the two ap 
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ples (see last week) on which are pasted the 

Smiling and the scowling faces, and read these 

verses as the speeches of the apples (it is bet- 

ter for two little ones to recite the vc rses) : 
WHAT THE TWO APPLES SAID. 


Look at me! Look at me! 
Let every one see 

How smiling and happy Iam, 
Because by and by, 

In a nice apple pie, 

Tl give comfort and joy 

To some girl or boy. 


I feel very sad, 

I think it’s too bad. 

They’re going to make cider of me, 
And that, sir, is why 

I scowl and I cry. 

It’s no sort of use 

To say apple juice 

Cannot harm boy or man, 
For I know, sir, it can. 

No harm may be meant, 

But a little ferment 

Often hides like a spider 

In the best of ‘‘ sweet cider.” 
So we apples all think 

There should not be a drink 
Made from fruits or from grain 
To fire a man’s brain, 

But the rosy-cheeked apples 
And waving brown wheat 
God gives as good food 

For the hungry to eat. 

Next read Why I Never Tasted Liquor, ex- 
plaining it in simple language. Then take 
the Primary Temperance Catechism; read 
parts and show pictures from pages 2, 3, 8, 9, 
12, 18, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, and by 
questions bring out the phrases “suffering 
and shame,” etc. (see above materials). 

Teach that lawlessness means fighting, steal- 
ing, gambling, murder. In passing show on 
the blackboard or Lesson Roll that murder 
spelled backward is ved rum, which is so often 
the cause of murder, 

With the letters and strips of cardboard let 


the children make the following: 


Suffering and shame, 
Almshouse and jail. 
Lawlessness. 

Old rags for clothes. 
@ld hovels for homes. 


sf No strong drink for me. 


Now give the children the twelve strips of 
cardboard, reserving No.1 and No, 12 of the 
strips. Have the children arrange the strips 
in order like steps. Explain what the differ- 


ent names mean—lumber, houses, furniture, - 


cars, carriages, etc. Draw a lesson from the 
contrast between tobacco and bread. Then 
say you have kept the longest and the short- 
est pieces, and have the children guess what 
they are to represent.- Then let them write on 
No. 1 “ Liquor’? and on No. 12 “ Missions,” 
and place them at the top and the bottom of 
the steps. To help the children realize the 
vastness of this sum of $999,000,000 tell them 
that if it were to be divided into half dollars 
everybody in the whole world could have 
fifty cents. This gives them some conception 
of the enormity of this wicked waste. Then 
say that, bad as this seems, it is not all. Show 
the 164 in. strip, and write on it $900,000,000 
loss every year in our country from sickness, 
crime, insanity, beggary and lost labor caused 
by the sale of liquor. Then lay this strip 
with that of liquor and tobacco, end to end 
lengthwise. Above these lay the remaining 
ten strips, end to end lengthwise. Call the 
latter the ‘“‘ Health and Happiness Road,” and 
the former the ‘‘ Wicked Waste Road to Ruia.” 
Let the children say together, “ Liquor and 
tobacco cost more each year than bread, meat, 
etc. (naming the ten things). What a glorious 
change it would make in this world if we 
could turn these long strips ‘‘ Liquor” and 
“ Tobacco’? and add them to “‘ Education” and 
“Missions”! (Let the children do this.) By 
doing this we double the length of our “ Road 
to Health and Happiness.’”’ How can boys 
and girls help in the cause of temperance? 


Materials for Easter lesson next week: Sey- 
eral sheets of heavy, dark brown, wrapping 
paper and two or three of gilt paper. 

aE 


HOW TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 


Take twenty pounds of common salt and 
ten pounds of sal ammoniac (muriate of 
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ammonia, to be had of any druggist), and 
dissolve in seven gallons of water. When dis- 
solved it can be bottled and kept in each 


- room in the house, to be used in an emer- 


gency. In case of a fire occurring, one or 
two bottles should be immediately thrown 
with force into the burning place so as to 
break them; the fire will certainly be ex- 
tinguished. This is an exceedingly simple 
process and certainly worth a trial.—Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter. 


— 


OBJECTIONS TO BOARDING. 


It is commonly argued that it is cheaper to 
board than to keep house. A writer in the 
Chauiauquan, having shown the fallacy of this 
reasoning, points out other respects in which 
there is a distinct loss in boarding: 


The practice is kept up, too, at the ex- 
pense of things of far more value than 
money. For women is this especially the 
case. In the eagerness with which they 
seek out pleasanter pathways over which to 
make the journey through life, many sup- 
pose that by choosing one devoid of the 
peculiar roughnesses which marked the old 
familiar way they will find just that much 
éasier traveling in a.new one, all forgetful 
that other hubs of discomfort are scattered 
there. Boarding, as a general thing, pur- 
chases for women a certain amount of ease, 
but at the cost of some of the richest experi- 
ences of life. Fancy poets passing through 
hotels in search of themes Which could in- 
spire such productions as ‘The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night and Snow Bound! For board- 
ing, women pay all of the delightful associ- 
ations of home life. Their interests are 
narrowed and the inevitable tendency, ex- 
cept in the case of those engaged in other 
occupations which leave but little, if any, 
leisure time upon their hands, is toward the 
development of aimless, selfish lives. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to say that the 
great majority of advocates of boarding are 
women, Most men, before they settle in 
families of their own, have had experience 
in this kind of living, and turn from it with 
the greatest of pleasure to the thought of a 
quiet, private home. For them boarding is 
a wearisome life. Thrown into contact all 
day, in the business world, with people in 
whom they have no personal interest, they 
desire a complete change in their hours of 
freedom, but being compelled to sit at meals 
and to meet through the house with others 
bearing the same relation towaid them is, 
in large part, like a continuation of their 
business hours. No matter how plain the 
surroundings, how simple the fare, to the 
master of the house the fact that all of its 
appointments have to do only with himself 
and with those who make life dearest to 
him offsets whatever lack of material goods 
may exist there and forms the crowning 
pleasures of his day. @ 

The failure to establish a genuine home 
deprives children of one of tle best and 
strongest influences of their lives and robs 
their after years of what should form their 
brightest reminiscences. Nothing save the 
direst of necessity should induce parents to 
despoil of their rightful claims those en- 
trusted to their care. 

Boarding acts as a wet blanket in society. 
The duties of hospitality cannot be well met, 
generally, outside of private residences. 
The hearty welcome and good cheer which 
delight the hearts of the home guests and 
touch responsive cords of appreciation and 
sympathy will not thrive in the chilling at- 
mosphere of more public surrocndings. 
The interchange of social courtesies be- 
tween such dissimilar headquarters will not 
equalize itself sufficiently to form an even 
current, and the attempts to make it do so 
on the part of those who try to work at this 


. disadvantage become less frequent and often 


soon cease altogether. And so it happens 
that almost in proportion as boarding is en- 
gaged in by the settled members of a com- 
munity are so many factors withdrawn from 
the true social life of the place, and society 
is beggared of those whom it has a right to 
claim. 

The great outside practical world de- 
mands as strong a representation of home 
life as possible, for only there can the firm 
and steady supports upon which it must 
rest find their foundation. 
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CONVERSATION GORNER, 

UR regular signal is put at 
S masthead this week simply 
to keep in mind that our 
'S, business, as Cornerers, is 
to ask something, learn 
something, know some- 
thing, get something, be 
something! This is more 
important for you young 
folks than for anybody else 
in the world. A boy’s 
mind—like his pocket—will 
@ hold a large amount of 
things easily, if they are things that he 
likes. Iam often amazed to see how much 
and how well he remembers something he 
is interested in. Besides, what you put into 
your head now will stay there as long as 
you live. The years between ten and twenty 
are your years—don’t fool them away! I 
was made very happy the other day by read- 
ing a letter about two Corner boys whom I 
had never seen ([ shall not tell you whether 
they live in Connecticut or Colorado); it said 
that they were ‘‘both earnest Christians, 
active in the Y. P.S. C. E., —— nearly ready 
for college, and -—— a strong, manly, genuine 
boy, twelve years old.”? Blessed the moth- 

ers and the Corners that have such boys! 
But what I had in mind to say was that 
my 2 about a new stamp exchange list, 
asked in the Corner of Feb. 22, has had a 
shower of answers, all favorable. Most give 
the size of their collections, and Sarah Noah 
says that we ought to print the number 
after the name on the list, so that collectors 
will have some guide in writing. It might 
be well also for them to give their age, as it 
would be pleasanter for members to corre- 
spond with those of about their own age. 
If any of you comply with this, give the 
number in your collection, not of your dupli- 
cates. If you give age, put that in a paren- 


thesis, so that I shall not print it wrong, ~ 


making a boy’s collection thirteen and his 
age 350! Now for a few of the letters: 
SoutH Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I see that you intend hay- 
ing a new list of Cornerers collecting stamps. 
I was just intending to write you about it, but 
Melville W. got ahead of me, Please put my 
name on the list. I wish you could have seen 
the Washington’s Birthday exercises at my 
school. We had the program which was pre- 
pared by the Youth’s Companion and it was 
very interesting. 
Yours with love, Kinstry B. 
‘That is a good place where Kinsley lives 
to celebrate that anniversary, for General 
Washington carried on a yery interesting 
program of exercises there himself one hun- 
dred and eighteen years ago this week, re- 
sulting in the sailing away of Lord Howe on 
Saturday— Kyacuation Day,” you know. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please place my 
name on the ‘‘up-to-date”’ list of stamp, col- 
lectors. I have about 300 stamps in a small 
album. Can you tell me where and for what 
price I can obtain a large one? I would like 
afew Hawaiian stamps if there are any left. 
If Hawaii is annexed to our country collect- 
ors will have to hurry for the present stamps. 

: Yours truly, JOSEPHINE B. 

I think you may feel sure of at least three 
years from the present month to collect the 
present issues of Hawaiian stamps! 

' H. D. Noyes, 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
sells stamp albums to us Cornerers at re- 
duced prices. Ask for the 1894 edition. 
The cloth binding is much better than the 
boards. A bright little member called this 
morning to ask me to get him that kind. 


Roxpury, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: JT have started a stamp 
collection, but do not progress very fast with 
it. I have also a small coin collection. Do 
you know the last year in which U.S. half- 
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cents were minted? I would like to corre- 
spond with any one about twelve years old. 
I like to read very much, especially about 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims and other histor- 
ical events. Can you recommend any good 
books? WALTER C. 

Pilerims’ First Year in New England 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1 00] is one good 
buok—a big boy came to me the other day 
to borrow it. You would like Coffin’s Old 
Times in the Colonies, from which our 
Standish fireplace picture came, as also the 
same author’s Life of Lincoln (mentioned 
Dec. 14) and Sheldon’s Studies in American 
History (Dec. 28). Ask your teacher, or 
the librarian in your branch of the ‘‘ Boston 
Public,’’ for others. My coin catalogue 
gives 1857 as the latest half-cent year. 
While writing this a very tall boy calls to 
“read the meter’’ (electric meter—and I 
hope he will make it ‘‘short meter’’ this 
month), and seeing the coin books he tells 
me that he heard the dollar of 1804 was 
worth $700. If you have one of that date 
better—keep it till 1904. I have a 1799 dol- 
lar which J will sell (to a Cornerer) for $650, 
or even less! 

Speaking about coins, I have a letter 
about those aluminum pieces of currency 
which I could not make float (Dec. 7.) 


KALAMAZOO, MicH. 


Dear Mr, Martin: Edward H. was not mis- 
taken—our aluminum car tickets will .float 
on water. A grown-up boy in our household 
proved it by placing five of them in a basin 
of water. There they floated, arranging them- 
selves side by side as if magnetized. This 
same grown-up boy wants to. ask you if it is 
really true that the Youth’s Companion firm, 
Perry Mason & Co., is not composed of Mr, 
Perry Mason and his partners? Possibly I 
might plead. for entrance to the Corner be- 
cause of my pleasant memories of days when 
my afternoon walks led me past your house 
and when I occasionally stopped for a word 
with Sarah Noah. Was Kitty Clover in the 
family then? Yours very truly, I. F. 


Was my failure then owing to the fact 
that I had only one piece of aluminum in- 
stead of five? What bearing would the 
specific gravity of aluminum—2.56—have 
on its floatability? A letter from a gentle- 
man in Northern Minnesota says: 


I have a G. A. R. medal of aluminum ex- 
actly the size of a dollar and about one-fourth 
as heavy. [Specific gravity of silver, 10.5.] 
Some time ago there was considerable said 
about this new metal. It is silver colored, 
does not tarnish or rust in air or water, sinks 
in water [italics ours —Mr. M.], and is nearly 
as strong as silver. It is claimed that by a 
new process it can be manufactured to sell at 
eighteen cents a pound. It is the metallic 
base of alum and abundantinclay. G.E.N. 


I have a cutting on my desk saying that 
aluminum is now used for the rims of 
bicycles. If the whole wheel were made 
of this metal, could it float across rivers? 

Sarah Noah comes in this moment with 
a handful of pussy willows and says that 
K. C. is seven years old on the 17th. A 
Hyde Park Cornerer writes: 

I have a large cat, whose name is Frisky. 
She is now lying sound asleep on the sofa, but 
would wake in an instant if the word “ meat”’ 
was spoken. I guess she would like to send 
ber love to Kitty Clover. GERTRUDE M. 

Valentine’s Day brought a pretty picture 
of a dog, Rover, poetically addressed to 
Kitty Clover! The postmark showed it did 
not come from 

HATFIELD, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I have a pet dog by 
the name of Rover. We go to Enfield in the 
summer, and he has always lived there till 
now. A man went from Hatfield to Enfield 
to get his colt. Rover came back with him. 
We sent him back on the cars Saturday and 
on Tuesday moraing he was here again. He 
had found his way seventeen miles and had 
crossed a river a quarter of a mile broad. I 
like to hear very much about Capt. M. and his 
boats. Yours truly, Jos1an W. 


Other animals go back into the box. 
Mr. MARTIN, 


‘ : Free to any address. 
$ Dolber-Gotale Go., Boston, Mass, 
@@066288033 
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I Prefer 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to others because 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It takes less for the same 
baking. 

It never fails. ie 

And bread and cake keep 
their freshness and flavor. 


CoRNELIA CAMPBELL BEDFORD, 
Supt. New York Cooking School. 


December 4th, 18092. 


THE ONLY PERFECT — 


Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


West Liberty, Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old who was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 
Food saved her, Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND. 

‘ Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for. 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food. Mrs, WM. J. QUINN. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’? mailed 


There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if 4¢« NONE-SUCH’’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 

mince meat 
grinding ~ 


your own 
flour. Q Y Try a 
package of None- 


Such. You 
nothing but alot * 


will miss 
of useless work. 


At alt grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


TO USERS OF 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 


We have secured a set of superb photographic 
reproductions in half-tone of the entire World’s 
Columbian Exposition. This beautiful Art Port- 
folio will be issued in fourteen parts, eavh part 
containing sixteen engravings or 224 in all. The 
complete work will contain engravings of ever. 
Main Building, every State and Territorial. Build= 
ing, every Foreign Building, Interior Views, 
Lagoons, Statuary, Grounds, Fountains, and 
about fifty views of the Midway Plaisance. These 
grand pictures, each one of which is a work of 
art, are printed from copper plates on the finest 
quality of cream enameled paper. The original 
photographs of which these are reproductions were 
sold for fifty cents each on the Fair grounds. In 
order to secure anyone of the fourteen parts, it 
will only be necessary for you to send six cents 
in postage stamps (to cover cost of mailing). Order 
by number. : r 

We send free our illustrated booklet from ‘Ranch 
to Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle 
industry, from the “‘ branding of the Maverick” to 
the “‘ round-up” of the prime steer into delicious Beef 
Extract. Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to pay postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical (o., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


ot 
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THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, March 18-24. The Fellowship of Christ’s 

Sufferings. Phil. 3: 4-14; Luke 23: 26, 

Christ reyea's Himself most fully to them who 


suffer with Him. How can we be saviours of the 


world? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Have some one read the first Scripture refer- 
end and indicate how the subject is illustrated by 

‘aul. 

2. Have a member of the Y. P. S.C. E. read second 
reference and tell the story of The Changed Cross, 
or read portions of it. 

3. Let one who can speak from experience testify 
to the influence of fellowship with Christ in suffer- 
ing on character and usefulness. 

4. Have some one read Rey. 7: 13-17 to show rela- 
tion of such suffering to heavenly reward. 

The love of God which passeth knowledge cannot 
be known perfectly until it has been experienced in 
suffering. Husband does not know the depth of a 
true wife’s love until he has known it in adversity, 
nor son the worth of a mother’s Jove except in sick- 
ness. See illustration in Park Street Pulpit, Vol. 2, 

.146. Identification with Christ in spirit, in aim, 
in service and in suffering essential to usefulness, 
and peculiarly fruitful. See Parker’s People’s Bible 
on Matt. 4: 18-25 and Hitchcock’s sermon on [he 
Cost of Service, in Eternal Atonement, p. 153. 


—— 


Yuk e 01,0y Es 


PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 25-31. What Is Christ’s Life 
Doing for You? 2 Tim. 2: 1-13. 

The help yielded us by any worthy life is 
proportionate to the extent of our contact 
with and appreciation of it. In various ways 
we come under the spell of others. We meet a 
strong personality, or we read a charming biog- 
raphy, or we hear some one’s praises sung, and 
straightway a new influence is brought to bear 
upon our lives. But that influence is short- 
lived unless in some way the individual from 
whence it proceeds is freshly brought to mind. 
Not otherwise is it in the case of Christ. His 
help comes to us along the same ways and 
through the ordinary methods by which com- 
fort and strength are passed from man to man. 
Only by as much as Christ surpasses all the 
sons of men in the greatness of His character, 
in the breadth of His sympathies and in His 
knowledge of the human heart, do the aid and 
cheer which He brings exceed that coming 
from any other source. But, mighty as Christ 
is, His life is of no avail to one who never 
thinks about Him, never reads the story of His 
earthly sojourn, never seeks to imitate Him, 
never strives to commune with Him in His 
risen glory. But to one who uses every means 
in his power to understand the historic and the 
living Jesus, He ministers constantly the rich- 
est satisfactions. Two things at least He is 
doing for the soul that trusts and obeys Him. 

He reveals more and more of the meaning 
of this human life of ours. He interprets 
for us joy and pain, gain and loss, success 
and defeat. He deepens and broadens, He 
enlarges and at the same time simplifies 
life. His secret, His method commend them- 
selves to the profoundest minds and to the 
simplest apprehensions alike. Jesus’ life is 
forever speaking to us of the calm which be- 
longs to those who live among the things of 


God. There is in Him also that hopeful out-_ 


look, that attitude of confidence and expecta- 
tion, which makes pessimism impossible. No 
less a man than John Stuart Mill said that it 
would be difficult to conceive of a better way 
of conduct than Jesus set forth and exem- 
plified. The same hope and courage which 
weré in Him He passes over to His disciples. 

Again Jesus reveals to those who company 
with Him more and more of the preciousness 
of every human soul. It is interesting to 
note in the original disciples the slow devel- 
opment of this idea. Those who have come 
to know Christ can call no man, however un- 
prepossessing, however degraded, worthless. 
It takes a great faith in God and man to rise 
to"this couception of the possibilities. wrapped 
up. in the outcast and abandoned. But they 
who know Christ best, who let His life move 
and sway them—those Salvation Army lassies, 
for instance, who work in the slums—find it 
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possible thus to enter into Christ’s thought of 
men. In proportion as we find this spirit in- 
creasing in us shall we be able to tell what 
Christ’s life is doing for us. 

Parallel verses; Isa. 26: 3; John 12: 46; 14: 
26, 27; 15: 4-21, 25-27; 16: 33; Rom. 5: 1-5; 15: 
13; 1 Cor. 1: 23-25; 2 Cor. 12: 9, 10; Eph. 2: 
138-22; 6: 10-17; Phil. 4: 12, 13; Col. 3: 1-3; 
1 Pet. 5: 10; 1 John 2: 4-6, 14-17; 3: 6, 24. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SALVATION ARTIIY. 


The twenty-seventh annual balance sheet 
of the Salvation Army, which has just been 
issued, shows that the progress is not so 
great as in other years. This may to some 
extent be accounted for by the increased at- 
tention paid to consolidation. The number 
of corps is 3,124 and of officers 10,791, of which 
1,213 and 4,317, respectively, are in the British 
Isles and the remainder in Canada, Australa- 
sia, Jamaica, India and Ceylon, South Africa, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, the United States, 
Norway, Argentina, Finland and Italy. It is 
expected that operations will be begun in 
Japan this year. The total returns give more 
than 200,000 soldiers, 10,230 local officers, 3,258 
bandsmen, thirty-five ‘weekly newspapers, 
eight monthlies, with a grand annual circu- 
lation of 8,685,780, published in fourteen lan- 
guages. 

There seems to be an ever increasing de- 
mand in our churches for Salvation Army 
literature. For outsiders who wish to gain 
an idea of the world-wide work of this organ- 
ization the Conqueror, a monthly magazine, 
is one of the best of their many periodicals. 
This month it contains the nineteenth in its 
series of Salvation Army journalists. An au- 
tobiographical sketch of one of the editors 
of the various War-Crys, or other army papers 
at home or abroad, accompanied by his por- 
trait, appears in each number. The pictures, 
among which are many foreign faces, show 
earnestness and intelligence, and the articles 
do credit to the educational power of the 
Salvation Army. An able English journalist 
has said: ‘‘ It is easy to sneer at the War-Crys, 
but as a rough-and-ready school of journalism 
they have no rival.’”’ One feature of Salvation 
Army literature is that there are no advertise- 
ments from outside in any of their books or 
magazines. Of course, when their large cir- 
culation is considered, it will be seen that 
considerable sums of money have thus been 
sacrificed. On the other hand, nearly every 
War-Cry contains a column or so of adver- 
tisements for missing relatives and friends for 
which nothing is charged. No other religious 
papers are pushed as are the various War- 
Orys. Salyationists take their journals into 
saloons, beer halls, low concert-rooms, slums, 
and not only take them there but sell them 
there. Itis said that every issue of the War- 
Ory contains in some form plain directions by 
which any person can learn the way and con- 
ditions of salvation. 

A result of the special campaign which the 
Salvation Army has been carrying on so vig- 
orously in New England and elsewhere is a 
large number of additions to the membership 
of the Auxiliary League. The army has many 
friends who cannot become soldiers but whose 
sympathy, influence and financial assistance 
are of great benefit. An auxiliary department 
exists which such people are invited to join, 
paying an annual subscription of $5. Its 
members are givena leather badge and receive 
the War-Cry or All the World and the Musical 
Salvationist. New York heads the list of aux- 
iliaries, having 298; Boston has 105, Brooklyn 
101, Baltimore 92, while Chicago has 73. Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. G. C. 
Lorimer, D. D., Rev. Philip Moxom, D. D.,and 
mauy other well-known clergymen are mem- 
bers of the league. It wag asurprise to learn 
that, at the special meetings recently held in 
Washington, D.C., a Russian nobleman took 
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anactive part. Prince Galitzin, a cousin of the 
ezar, who is in Washington on a mission from 
his government, is an ardent worker with the 
army and is an auxiliary member. He was 
on the platform at one of the meetings and 
made an address in French, which was in- 
terpreted. 

Passion Week has been chosen as the annual 
self-denial week of the Salvation Army, and 
during this period officers, soldiers and friends 
are asked to deny themselves of everything 
not absolutely necessary to health and give 
the money thus saved to the work. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Life and Light celebrates its twenty-fifth 
birthday by a special number, with reminis- 
cent and congratulatory features as well as 
some excellent portraits of the early officers 
and workers in the Woman’s Board. Froma 
quaiterly magazine of thirty-six pages, five 
and a half by three and a half inches in size, 
with its limited Children’s Corner, in 1869, 
there has grown the present bright, helpful 
monthly and the children’s Wellspring. Itis 
greatly to the credit of Life and Light that 
with the exception of four years, when owing 
to certain changes unusual expense was in- 
volved, it has always more than paid its own 
expenses. Not every missionary magazine can 
point to such a record, © : 


Gifts to the Board. The rece#ts of the Amer- 
ican Board during February, 1894, are $48,654, 
as compared with $39,084 received during the 
same month last year. The donations were 
nearly the same, but there has been a gain of 
nearly $10,000 in legacies this year over the 
amount in February, 1893. Of the donations 
$549 were for the debt. The donations for the 
first half of this financial year, $267,748, show 
an increase of $20,675 over the corresponding 
six months in 1893, but the legacies in the 
same length of time have amounted to only 
$60,889, a decrease of $5,402. There has, 
nevertheless, been a gain in total receipts 
during the six months of $5,272, but as $29,633 
of the donations were contributed to reduce 
the debt the receipts for the regular work 
were $24,361.19 less than for the corresponding 
period last year. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Thibetan Pioneer Mission. In February a fare- 
well meeting was held in London to thirteen 
misstonaries about to enter on the work of the 
Thibetan Pioneer Mission. When Miss Annie 
Taylor returned from her visit to Thibet she 
set her heart upon securing twelve men to go 
out to that country and help break down the 
barriers which have shut out Thibet from 
communications with the outside world. Her 
wish was communicated to the newspapers 
and some forty or fifty letters were received in 
answer from people willing to go. Of these 
thirteen of various nationalities were chosen. 
Since the resolution was made to send mis- 
sionaries to Thibet a notice has appeared of a 
treaty with that country by which a district 
would be opened for trade with Europeans. 
If this be true an opening has already been 
opportunely made. 


Sir Harry Verney. By the recent decease of 
Sir Harry Verney England loses one of her 
most distinguished public servants and Chris- 
tian philanthropists. Honored in his earlier 
career as a politician and soldier, he was lat- 
terly esteemed for his practical and enlight- 
ened Christian enterprises. It was he who, 
many years ago, undertook the.awful misery 
of the ‘“‘ middle passage,’’ in order to be able 
to understand, from personal observation and 
experience, some of the horrors to which the 
victims of the slave trade were exposed. His 
sister-in-law, Miss Florence Nightingale, pays 
the highest tribute to his splendid record of 
unselfish devotion on behalf of humanity, irre- 
spective of nationality or clime. 

eS 

’ Amusements are to religion like breezes of 


air to the flame; gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out.—David Thomas. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Dr. J. H. Barrows’s history of this series 
of meetings, held in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, fills two 
large and imposing volumes. It has the 
peculiar merit of having been composed by 
the mind to which, probably more than any 
other one, is due the conception and execu- 
tion of the scheme of the Parliament of 
Religions. He has written not only con 
amore but with the fullest and most intelli- 
gent understanding of the character and 
bearing of everything said and done in con- 
nection with its assemblies. The idea of 
holding such a gathering, whatever may 
have been or still may be said to the con- 
trary, was due to a kind of inspiration, and 
any dangers due to such a comparing of 
faiths are more than overbalanced by the 
many and lasting benefits resulting. 

Dr. Barrows has aimed to produce in 
these volumes a popular, graphic and enter- 
taining and at the same time an accurate 
and permanently valuable record. The his- 
tory of the parliament is narrated, the way 
for the introduction of the parliament’s 
papers is prepared by general accounts of 
various papers and addresses, and the bulk 
of the work consists of such papers them- 
selves, apparently in full for the most part. 
It seems as if almost every religious order on 
earth, and every subdivision of some of them, 
must have been represented, and as if nearly 
every conceivable subject. connected with 
the religious development of mankind must 
have been discussed by some expert. The 
volumes also are illustrated profusely with 
representative scenes and especially with 
portraits of men or women prominent in 
connection with the parliament. The price 
is not exorbitant. Its publishers are au- 
thorized by the directors of the exposition 
and it is the only such publication of which 
thisis true. It is a natural and necessary 
feature supplementary to the exposition 
itself. [Parliament Publishing Co. $5.00.] 


CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 


The Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectures 
at Johns Hopkins University were delivered 
in 1892 by Prof. R. C. Jebb, of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Eng. They form a vol- 
ume of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. The lecturer’s reputation is 
international and the mere announcement 
of his name insured an exceptionably thor- 
ough handling of his theme. He has fol- 
lowed in general the historical method. In 
his own words, 

Homer is the best preparation for Pindar; 
Homer is again the best aid, and Pindar no 
small aid, to the comprehension of the Attic 
drama. ... Descending the stream of Greek 
poetry from its source, we gradually learn to 
appreciate the feeling with which successive 


Greek poets looked back upon the spiritual 
past of their race. 


But this method is entirely consistent 
with the analytical and the comparative 
and he has. used these also with rare skill. 
He is a master, more than a mere expert, in 
his chosen field and he affords an insight 

into the characters of the great Greek 

poems and a discriminating criticism of 
their successive authors which are as de- 
lightful as instructive. Others often have 
undertaken the same task and have per- 
formed it well but few, if any, have exhib- 
ited the wealth of slearning, ease of treat- 
ment, felicity of citation and grace of 
expression which these pages illustrate. 


‘from other sources. 
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The last lecture—upon the Permanent 

Power of Greek Puetry—forms a fitting 
climax to the series and also is a peculiarly 
striking and suggestive study of its own 
subject. The relation of Hellenism to He- 
braism is indicated with a justice equal to 
its clearness, and the indebtedness of mod- 
ern poetry to that of Greece is shown con- 
clusively yet without extravagant claims. 
The superior artistic quality of ancient 
Greek poetry and its historical importance 
as the source of European poetical tradition 
are emphasized, yet the lecturer has not 
failed to add his conviction that 
In the province of religion and morals Hellen- 
ism alone is not sufficing. Greek polytheism, 
even as ennobled by the great poets, was in- 
capable of generating religious conceptions 
which could satisfy the mind and heart, or of 
furnishing an adequate rule for the conduct 
of life. These must be sought from another 
source. 
This is true and deserving of being enforced. 
Indeed, it is especially gratifying that in 
these days this truth should be asserted so 
positively by so competent and conceded 
an authority. But, as he also says, there is 
no inherent conflict between true Hellenism 
and spiritualized Hebraism, that Hebra- 
ism which has passed into Christianity.’’ 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 


This volume—by Prof. G. B. Adams, of 
Yale—is not a history in the ordinary sense 
but a philosophical study of historical facts 
and forces. Its aim is to exhibit the or- 
derly and organic growth of modern civili- 
zation by portraying that of the middle ages 
out of which it sprung. It assumes an in- 
telligent familiarity with the principal his- 


toric facts concerned, although they appear 


so clearly in the narrative that few readers 
are likely to need to refresh their memories 
Beginning with a suc- 
cinct summary of history up to the middle 
ages the author points out that at that time 
civilization had drawn from Greece litera- 
ture and art and the foundations of philoso- 
phy and science and from Rome a well- 
finished legal system, an example of abso- 
lutism in government and the organic union 
of the world into one whole. Then the in- 
fluence of the development of Christianity 
as a historical force is shown in the incul- 
cation of the unity and fatherhood of God 
and the practical mission of religion, the 
importance of the individual, human equal- 
ity, the separation of Church and State and 
in its stimulating power. Then the effect 
of the German conquest and the fall of 
Rome is indicated, and the addition of fresh 
blood and vigor and certain. special institu- 
tions by the Germans. 

Then are outlined successively the forma- 
tion of the Papacy, the work of the Franks 
and Charlemagne, the influence of Feudal- 
ism, the Crusades, etc., the extension of 
trade, the development of the modern Eu- 
ropean States, the Renaissance, the Papacy 
in its new conditions, and the Reformation. 
The nature and meaning of these changes 
and the reasons of them, rather than the 
mere fact that they occurred and in a cer- 
tain order, are in the author’s thought pri- 
marily and his volume affords a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of the 
period, chosen for examination. He has 
proved himself a conscientious and discrim- 
inating student and a graphic and skillful 
narrator, candid in statements and cautious 
in conclusions yet possessed of decided con- 
victions and sufficient positiveness in utter- 
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ance. Moreover he has written a highly 
interesting book, one which it is a pleasure 
to read. It must take place from the first 
among the important works in its class 
and it reflects credit upon the university. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. ] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Dr. Joseph Parker’s None Like It [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25] is a keen study of 
some of the results of the higher school of 
Biblical criticism, with special reference to 
the volumes of Rev. R. F. Horton and Pro- 
fessor Bennett. Dr. Parker maintains the 
conservative theories of Inspiration and the 
authority of the Bible and argues stoutly 
that it not merely contains, but is, the Word 


¥ 


of God. Moreover, the vigor of his style | 


and the positiveness of his views are well 
supported by able reasoning, sharp satire 
and the frequent turning of his opponents’ 
arguments squarely against them. He does 
not fail in courtesy or even in fraternal ten- 
derness toward them. The spirit of the 
work is as sweet as its blows are sturdy. 
He makes it clear that, whatever of their 
conclusions may be proved true at last, the 
higher critics have claimed too much, shown 
too little judgment as to methods, and 
established too little as yet to warrant the 
wholesale indorsement which many seem 
ready to give them. The volume is one of 
the ablest on its side, is sound in its great 
prineiple and many of its inferences, and 
will do helpful service. It is written chiefly 
from the preacher’s point of view and min- 
isters will appreciate it, whether they ac- 
cept all its positions or not, 

Dr. C. von Orelli’s The Twelve Minor 
Prophets [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $3.00] has been translated by Rev. 
J. S. Banks. He ranks the books chrono- 
logically in this order—Obadiah, Joel, Jo- 
nah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zepha- 
niah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi I.-VIII., also grouping Zechariah IX.- 
XI. with Hosea and Zechariah XII.-XIV. 
with Habakkuk. In the case’ of each book 
he offers an introduction historical and criti- 
cal and then an exposition of the writer’s 
intent. Some books are discussed as wholes, 
others in successive divisions. The author 
seems to rank among the less radical of the 
modern school of investigators, accepting 
some of the conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism—e.g., the pre-exilic and post-exilic 
Zechariahs—and rejecting others—e. g., he 
accepts from the religious point of view, 
albeit in somewhat cautious terms, the fish 
miracle in the book of Jonah. The volume 
has high interpretative value and also has 
the merit of terseness, although it evinces a 
large acquaintance with the field of critical 
Biblical scholarship. We have no means of 
judging directly of the excellence of the 
translator’s work but apparently it has been 
well done. 

Rey. G. H. Hepworth’s new book, They Met 
in Heaven [E. P. Dutton & Co, 75 cents], 
might be classified under stories fairly, be- 
cause it is astory, and one of profound in- 
terest, but it is so truly and impressively 
religious that we place it here. It tells of 
a small club of friends, one of whom is 
Hiram Golf, the now well-known ‘ shoe- 
maker by the grace of God,’’ and how their 
chats brought trust and peace to one be- 
reaved, despairing and almost crazed, by 
unfolding to him the hopes of heaven and 
of reunion with the beloved dead which the 
gospel suggests. It is eminently readable, 
and is practical and inspiring. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago has published a Memorial of Rev. J. H. 
Worcester, D.D., formerly its pastor and 
subsequently a professor in the Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York City. It 
has been edited by Alexander Forbes. It 
contains a biographical sketch, with a por- 
trait, and a number of Dr. Worcester’s ser- 
mons and addresses. He was of Congrega- 
tional stock but a Presbyterian in service, 
and had become prominent in his denomi- 
nation, although he died just before he was 
forty-eight. He was a man of substantial, 
scholarly parts, eminently judicious, candid 
and trustworthy, and this record of his hon- 
orable and useful life will receive a wide 
welcome. Copies can be had of our own 
Publishing Society for $2.00. 

Heavenly Pearls Set in a Life [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50] is the autobiography of 
Mrs. Lucy D. Osborn, who has been for 
many years an evangelist and trainer of 
missionaries, has traveled over a large part 
of the world and has had a remarkable va- 
riety of spiritual and other experiences. 
She describes her being uplifted from dis- 
ease by faith and how she has lived by faith 
for years, often being reduced to her last 
dollar before more money came. She also 
urges modestly but strongly the doctrine 
of entire holiness, if we understand her 
aright. She has written simply and ear- 
nestly although in a phraseology affected 
largely by her work. As a striking testi- 
mony from a devout and useful believer the 
book possesses value and interest, but we 
do not indorse the inference, which some 
may suppose it necessary to draw, that all 
true Christians are to adopt the methods of 
the author or to expect similar experiences. 

In the Great Commanders Series the last 
addition is General M. J. Wright’s life of 
General Scott [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
It covers fully and appreciatively the career 
of its subject, devoting large space of course 
to the Mexican War. It portrays his char- 
acter faithfully and gives a good idea of 
contemporary history. There are a few 
illustrations. Strictly speaking, General 
Scott hardly was a great commander unless 
one’s range of examination be confined to 
the history of the United States and even 
within that limited range of view he has 
had quite a number of superiors. Never- 
theless he always will remain a prominent 
figure in our military annals, and his career 
is a worthy feature of our national history. 


STORIES. 


What Black Beauty has done for horses 
Beautiful Joe, by Marshall Saunders [Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 60 cents] 
fairly may be expected to do for dogs and, 
indeed, for animals in general. It is some- 
what remarkable that the idea illustrated 
in the former book should be worked out 
again in another volume so freshly and 
effectively. Not the least element of value 
in the latter is the large amount of valuable 
information which it contains about the 
habits and needs of different animals and 
their proper care. We much regret the in- 
troduetion into the story of the burning of 
the hotel, a terrible thing in itself and 
wholly without natural or evident cunnec- 
tion with the narrative and therefore as in- 
artistic as it is harrowing. In subsequent 
Editions it should be omitted. In other re- 
spects the story is well constructed and 
written and old and young alike will enjoy 
it. It cannot fail to have a wide and benefi- 
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cent influence. It has a few illustrations. 
It was awarded a prize offered by the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, although 
the author declined to accept the prize. 

Waring’s Peril [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] is by Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 
It is sensational and exciting, dealing largely 
with the coarser members of the commu- 
nity at and around a military post and on 
this account the less attractive, yet having 
much of.the interest which always inheres 
in a clever story of the detection of ingen- 
iously concealed crime.——Ada Cambridge’s 
latest story belongs to Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library and is called A Marriage 
Ceremony [50 cents]. The story is of a man 
and woman who marry in order to inherit 
under a peculiar will and then separate by 
mutual agreement and some years later re- 
unite for love. The minor love tale in the 
book is needlessly sad and hardly justified 
by the exigencies of the principal one. 
William Black’s Prince Fortunatus [Harper 
& Bros. 80 cents] is out in the new edition. 
Its fascination is as real as ever. 

Six of Mary Hallock Foote’s shorter pro- 
ductions make up the volume In Evile and 
Other Stories [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25]. With one exception they are West- 
ern stories and deal largely with frontier 
life. They all contain vigorous character 
drawing and many humorous and pathetic 
passages.— Another volume of short sto- 
ries is J. K. Jerome’s John Ingerfield [Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents]. It contains five 
sketches, of which two or three are serious 
and the others intended to amuse. In the 
graver ones the author has shown a better 
quality of power, both in conception and 
expression, than in any of his writings 
which we have previously read. He is capa- 
ble of valuable work if he can refrain from 
trying to be droll incessantly, and, indeed, 
to be fair to him, The Lease of the Cross 
Keys illustrates a higher order of fun than 
usually has come from his pen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Emerson E. White has been lecturing 
for a quarter of a century on School Manage- 
ment.[American Book Co. $1.00] and now 
has published his views in a treatise bearing 
the same title. It is diversified and practi- 
cal, goes much into details without neglect- 
ing general principles, and devotes special 
space and effort—we are glad to observe— 
to moral training. The teacher will gain 
light from the book upon very many dark 
or deubtful points in the everyday work of 
the school, and the influence of the book is 
not only instructive but also encouraging 
and generally helpful.—kIn The Union Pa- 
cific Railway [S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.00] Mr. 
J. P. Davis has compiled a careful history 
of this remarkable railway, with special ref- 
erence to the relation of law and justice to 
the past and present of the road and throw- 
ing useful light upon some obscure portions 
of its troubled history. As the road now 
owes the United States $125,000,000 it cer- 
tainly is worth while for people to inform 
themselves as to the condition of the’ road, 
the character of its administration, the 
claims of the government, etc. This vol- 
ume will help to a clear comprehension of 
the facts. ; 

Dr. W. C. Gray, editor of the Interior, has 
made up one of the pleasantest of recent 
volumes about out-of-door life in his col- 
lection of papers called Camp-fire Musings 
[Interior Co, $1.50]. It tells in a genial, 
picturesque manner of camping in the 
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North, the West and the South, of forest 
and lake scenery and life, of fish and game, 
of rest and labor, of frolic and worship. 
It is illustrated freely and effectively. It 
blends wisdom and fun temptingly. 
Camp-life ‘suggests Indians and here is a 
book about them, Wah-kee-nah and Her 
People [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], by 
Gen. J. C. Strong. The author has lived 
among the Indians of the Pacific Coast, 
although some time ago, and his experi- 
ences and observations possess decided in- 
herent interest and also are adapted to help 
the reader to get a truer and fuller idea of 
the Indian character and to do justice to it. 
The author pleads warmly for justice and 
kindness to the Indians, like all who have 
studied them as he has. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell’s essays about Men, 
Women and Books [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00] are very pleasant reading. They are 
short, shrewd, sometimes witty and always 
entertaining. They are upon such topics 
as Dean Swift, Dr. Johnson, Hannah More, 
Book-binding, Americanisms and Briticisms, 
etc. They are somewhat more original and 
telling than most essays of the sort and the 
book is certain to be popylar.— The Gist 
of Whist [J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 75 cents], 
by C. E. Coffin, undertakeg ‘to be a concise 
guide to the comprehension of the modern 
and scientific game of whist. It sets forth 
the improved method of American Leads 
and contains a complete glossary of ordi- 
nary and technical terms. It is a compen- 
dium made up from the standard authori- 
ties and giving the substance of what one 
needs to know in a compact and available 
form. It would not be of the best service 
to mere amateurs but when one has attained 
some knowledge of the game such a book 
becomes a great help. 


NOTES. 

—— The sale of the life of ‘“‘ Uncle John 
Vassar’’ has been much larger abroad than in 
the United States but a new edition is ready 
here. The American Tract Society brings it 
out. 

— The first edition of Thomas Hardy’s 
new book, of five thousand copies, was more 
than fully subscribed for at once by the 
London trade so that finally it was withheld 
until another five thousand could be prepared. 
They will soon be ready. 


— The Miiller Semitic Library, obtained 
recently by the Hartford Theological Seminary 
to be added to its own collections, contains 
2,367 books and 353 pamphlets, of which 1,100 
books and 103 pamphlets are texts or trans- 
lations, chiefly of Arabic literature. This 
addition places the seminary’s Arabic col- 
lection near, if not actually at, the head of all 
in this country. 

—— Mr. ©. R. Woodruff, of 514 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, announces that the Municipal 
League of: that city proposes to publish the 
proceedings of the Conference for Good 
Government held in that city last January. 
The price of the volume will not be more than 
a dollar in cloth and seventy-five cents ii 
paper. A short account of moyements for 
municipal reform in this country is to be in- 
cluded, as well asa bibliography. The subject 
is of vital and increasing importance and we 
trust that the book will have the large vireu- 
lation which it merits. 


—— Just now Mr. Francis Thompson is the 
English poet of whom everybody is talking. 
He is a new discovery and interest in him is 
due partly to the genuine freshness and power 
of his verse, which apparently is much superior 
to anything printed for some years past ip 
England, and partly to his sad history. A 


‘physician’s son, he graduated at a Roman 


Catholic college, practiced medicine, under- 
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took to imitate De Quincey in opium eating, 
became a slave to the drug, fell so low as to 
live by selling matches and holding horses in 
the street, but occasionally contributed a poem 
to this or that publication and thus became 
kuown to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, editor of 
Merry England, who has-befriended him. Mr, 
Thompson is now living in the Franciscan 
monastery of Pantasaph in Wales. 


—— English book-sales are more likely to 
be of interest to Americans, of course, than 
French. Yet many may be glad to learn 
something of the recent sale of the first portion 
of the library of the Comte de Ligneralles in 
Paris. A copy of the Imitation brought $1200. 
It is of the 1663 edition of the translation of 
Beuil, Prior of Saint Val, is bound with the 
arms and cipher of Henriette of France and 
contains an autograph letter from her to 
Nazarin. A copy of the same book, in the 
Abbé de Choisy’s translation, of 1692, which 
once belonged to Madame de Maintenon and 
bears her arms, brought $622. The copy of 
the Office de la Semaine Sainte which Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette gave to the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe and which contains auto- 
graph inscriptions by them and the future 
Duchess d’Angouléme brought $6,000. Francis 
I.’s copy of Charles de Bouyelles’s geometry— 
of date 1542—was sold for $1,032. A vellum 
manuseript of the fifteenth century, orna- 
mented with twenty-two miniatures brought 
$2,200. The sale of this part of the collection 
lasted six days and realized $66,175. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
A. I. Bradley & Co. Boston. 


LIFE IN A NUTSHELL. By Agnes Giberne. pp. 222. 
$1.00. 
Pansy STorRIES. By V.M. Bell. pp. 207. 75 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 


L’AVARE. By Moliére. With Biography and Notes 
by Théodore Henckels. pp.140. 65 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN MICROSCOPY. 
Clark. pp. 219. $1.70. x 
Allyn & Bacon. Boston. 
THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irying. Ed- 
ited by E. E. Wentworth. pp. 423. 60 cents. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. Boston. 


By C. H. 


CYCLE-INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS. By Brig.- 
Gen. Albert Ordway. pp. 70. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


ART IN THEORY. By G. L. Raymond, L. H. D. -pp. 
266. $1.75. : 

THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Bernhard Berenson. pp.141. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. pp. 269. $1.00. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR, MEASURE OR MEASURE, 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS 

, WELL. By William Shakespeare. Each 75 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. By Wolcott Balestier. pp. 460.,. 
$1.50. 
THe MENTOR. By Alfred Ayres. pp. 211. $1.00. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New_York. 
THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME. By Edward Porritt. 
pp. 381. $1.75. 
E.&J.B. Young & Co. New York. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE MONUMENTS. By 
Rey. A. H. Sayce. pp.575. $3.00. 
ALDEN’S NUTSHELL CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. I. 
60 cents. 


pp. 501. 


Croscup & Co. New York. 
THEOSOPHY OR CHRISTIANITY—WHICH? By Rey. 
I. M. Haldeman. pp.52. 40 cents. 
Burr Brothers. New York. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
F,.M. Burr. pp.210. $4.00. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


By 


Philadelphia. 


BILL Nye&’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. pp. 
329. $2.00. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
SMITHSONIAN REPORT FOR 1891. pp. 715. 
PAPER COVERS. a 
fF. T, Neely. NewYork. 
Love LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 
W.K. Clifford. pp. 285. 50 cents. 
On A MARGIN. By Julius Chambers. pp. 416. 50 


cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

- A°WARD IN CHANCERY. 
304. 50 cents. 


International News Co. New York. 
THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE. By 
Adeline Sergeant. pp. 312. 50 cents. 


American Academy of Political and Social Sei- 


Jew York. 
By Mrs. Alexander. pp. 


: ence. Philadelphia. 
THE MEDI#vVAL MANOR. Translated by E. P. 
Cheyney. pp.17. 15 cents. 


W. Atlee Burpee. Philadelphia. 
THE ,BEAUTIFUL FLOWER GARDEN. By F. Schuy- 
ler_ Mathews. pp. 191. 
Charles H. Kerr & Uo. 
A Mopern LOVE Story. 
pp. 194. 50 cents. 
Henry Publishing Co. Chicago. 
FROM THE BALL-ROOM TO HELL. Ky T. A. Faulk- 
ner. pp.72. 25 cents. 


Chieago. 
By Harriet E. Orcutt. 
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MAGAZINES. 


February. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES. 


March. ATLANTIC.—CENTURY.—TREASURY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—ART 
AMATEUR.—CATHOLIC WORLD —ROMANCE.— ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—NORTH AMERICAN.—CHOIR 
LEADER.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.— PREACH- 
ER’S.—DONAHOB’S.—REVIPW OF REVIEWS.—GOOD 
HOUSEK EEPING.—MCCLURB’S.— SUNDAY.— BOOK- 
BUYER.— GOOD WorpDs.— NEW WORLD.— PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.—NEW ENGLAND —BLUE AND 
GRAY.—COSMOPOLITAN.—LITERARY NEWS.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN NEWS.—TRUTH.—BOOK REVIEWS.— 
HOMILETIC REVIEW.—BOOK NEWS.—FORUM. 


—<—— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The March Christian Literature and Review 
of the Churches contain a notable symposium 
on Church Unity, with Dr. Shields’s book, The 
Historic Episcopate, as a text. Rev. Drs. 
Bradford, Stimson, Lyman Abbott, Hayes 
Ward, W. R. Huntington, George Dana Board- 
man, Theodore Cuyler and others contribute, 
among them a learned young Catholic doctor 
of divinity, J. J. Synett of Seton Hall, whose 
paper reveals the sentiment of a Joyal, liberal 
Catholic. He says: ‘‘ In the spectacle there is 
naturally a certain gratification for the Cath- 
olic, for this decay is to him proof sufficient of 
the inherent mistake of the Reformation in.re- 
jecting the bond of union in the central teach- 
ing and governing authority of the church. 
Yet his leading sentiment is that of fear; 
those who desert the old standards of Prot- 
estantism in this country do not, as a rule, 
knock at the door of the Catholic Church; 
they drift naturally into indifference and 
agnosticism. . . . I must say that I do not un- 
derstand how the restoration of bishops will 
make of Protestantism a united, organic in- 
stitution. ... Tie all the trees, plants, shrubs 
and flowers of your garden to stakes of the 
same size and kind, will you thereby make 
them one plant, one tree, one growth? Some 
of them will look very uncomfortable and un- 
natural in their stiff bonds, but they have not 
by this process become branches of the one 
vine.” 

Recognizing, of course, its inability to speak 
for, the Baptist churches, and yet cognizant of 
the temper which is prevalent within the fold, 
the Examiner defines the ‘irreducible mini- 
mum’”’ which Baptists will insist upon in any 
plan for church unity thus: ‘As to theological 
differences there are now practically none be- 
tween Baptists and other evangelical churches. 
Questions of liturgy and polity would doubt- 
less be regarded as important by some Bap- 
tists, but others would consider them of tri- 
fling moment. compared to the unity of all 
Christians, Compromises and concessions in 
such matters would be possible. The one 
thing that Baptists could not minimize is be- 
lievers’ baptism.’’ In other words, immersion 
must be insisted on by Baptists as essential 
to church unity. 


ABKOAD. 


Social Salvation Through the Spade is the 
theme, though not the title, ofa cheap pamphlet 
just issued in England, which the Methodist 
Times feels sure will do for the country what 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London did for the 
metropolis. ‘‘ While our own fruitful soil is 
being neglected we are purchasing more and 
more food from abroad. The government re- 
turns for 1892 showed that we paid £47,000,000 
for foreign meat, butter, cheese and eggs, the 
last item alone (eggs) reaching £3,500,000—an 
increase of more than £2,000,000 during the 
last twenty years. France and Germany fur- 
nished more than one-half of last year’s im- 
ports. Over £9,000,000 sterling are paid for 
live animals, and the total bill for foreign food 
of all kinds reaches the almost incredible sum 
of £151,000,000! What a monstrous state of 
things that all this money should go abroad, 
although we have one of the most fertile 
countries in the world and are well able to 
produce food for ourselves. What is the cause 
of this rotten state of affairs? The pamphlet 
very truly sums up the cause in the following 
pregnant sentence: ‘Land monopoly, reserva- 
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tion of land for extensive sporting purposes, 
the system of large farms, and, last but not 
least, the general unwillingness of farmers 
themselves to develop their humbler sources 
of profit and to move with the times.’... 
There is no necessity for Englishmen to invest 
their money in disreputable Turkish bonds or 
in doubtful securities in South America. Let 
them put their money into the fruitful soil of 
their native land. It is equally unnecessary 
to drive some of our best fellow-countrymen 
to Canada or to Australia. We have simply to 
alter our existing system of land tenure and 
to bring it into harmony with divine justice 
and with the teaching of both Testaments of 
the Bible. By the simple method which is 
suggested here hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen who are now landless and 
houseless and homeless might live in health, 
comfort and happiness, the nation might be 
greatly enriched and we might enjoy an am- 
ple supply of cheap food.”’ 

Dr. Henry M. Field in the Evangelist says 
that Madame Loyson, the wife of Father Hya- 
cinthe, told him that Mrs. Gladstone told her 
the following respecting her husband, ‘‘ He 
sometimes comes from Parliament at mid- 
night, sometimes at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but never without kneeling there, point- 
ing to what served as his prie-Dieu, before he 
lays his head on his pillow.’ Dr. Field also 
tells of an interview with John Bright in 
which the latter said, ‘‘I am not sure that I 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone as the greatest Eng- 
lishman that had appeared in some centuries, 
or only as the greatest in this century.” 
“Then,” I said, “‘ you look upon him as the 
first of living statesmen.”’ ‘‘ Oh, dear, yes!” 
he answered quickly, “‘ there is no one to be 
mentioned beside him! ” ; 

The president of St. Paul’s College, Tokio, 
writes to the Church Standard, telling the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that its mission- 
ary work in Japan must come to an end before 
many years have passed: ‘‘The Japanese 
church is already organized and has been so 
for seven years. It-has within it all the con- 
verts of the Anglican missions, American, 
English and Canadian. It is an independent 
church, owing no allegiance to any other, hay- 
ing its own constitution and canons, its own 
synods, local and general, and its own prayer- 
book, none of them quite like those of any 
other church, though it bears a strong family - 
resemblance to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. For 
the present, indeed, its bishops and some of 
its clergy are borrowed. It recognizes the 
bishops and clergy of the English and Ameri- 
can churches and adopts them as ‘its own, 
always on the condition that they will sign a 
promise of conformity to its constitution and 
canons. ... That such a church as this will 
soon wish to take the management of its af- 
fairs entirely into its own hands is not only a 
thing to be looked for but also a thing to be 
welcomed. Its canons provide for the election 
of Japanese bishops. It cannot be many years 
before its people will wish to exercise the 
power thus conferred. I believe that, when 
that time comes, they will exercise it with 
wisdom and discretion and ask for the conse- 
eration of men whom the bishops of our own 
church may well be proud and glad to elevate 
to equality of office and administration with 
themselves.” 

ae ee 

Live alertly and earnestly. Keep constantly 
before your minds that you are not here 
merely to eat and drudge and amuse your- 
selves and sleep. Let each day record in your 
experience some thought worth thinking, 
some choice worth making, some deed worth 
doing. Resolutely persevere in this course 
and little by little your whole nature will 
expand and develop into higher quality and 
power.—Philip S. Moxom. 


err 


Character is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone.—Bartol. | 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


We appreciate the feeling of the pastor who 
wrote that a church uplifted was a cause of 
rejoicing as well as conversions. And the up- 
lifted church always goes to work to cast out 
the evil spirits that are found at the foot of 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 

There are few churches that do not need a 
_ church musical society to promote a spirit of 
devotion in public worship. It is chiefly lack 
of education that is responsible for the lack of 
reverent attention to musical worship and for 
the indifference toward the best music. 

A “one call a week’’ club would change the 
temperature of many churches from that of 
the frigid to the temperate zone. 

There seems to be a steady continuance of 
revivals through the length and breadth of 
the land, and the reported number of additions 
on confession is greater by several hundred 
than last year at this time. 

Cottage meetings at the close of a revival 
are a natural means of bringing new Chris- 
tians to their places in the working line. 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 

‘The Highland Church, in the Roxbury Dis- 
trict of Boston, observed its quarter-centen- 
nial, March7. Twenty-five years ago the Eliot 
Church dismissed forty-two of its members to 
form at its mission chapel a new church in 
connection with the Parker Street Sunday 
school, which was already sixteen years old. 
When the church was two and a half years of 
age it dedicated, free of debt, the meeting 
house in which it now worships, which has 
been recently enlarged. It has had two pas- 
tors, Rev. A. E. Dunning and Rev. W. R. 
Campbell, who was settled in 1881. 

The large majority of the congregation have 
always been people of moderate means, many 
of them men and women.working in factories, 
yet they have never allowed themselves to 
enter a new year burdened with a debt. They 
have given generously in proportion to their 
means to all the mission enterprises of the 
denomination. They have never had a church 
quarrel. In average attendanve the Sunday 
school ranks among the largest of our denomi- 
nation in New England. Nearly all its teach- 
ers have been pupils in that same Sunday 
school. There is an army of earnest and de- 
voted young people in the church. 

Rey. A. C. Thompson, D.D., now eighty-two 
years old and senior pastor of the Eliot Church, 
made a forcible address at the anniversary, 
ending with the closing words of his sermon 
at the orgawization of the church. Addresses 
were also made by Dr. A. H. Plumb, Rev, 
Messrs. P. B. Davis, Nehemiah Boynton, A. 
EK. Dunning, Deacon W. F. Day of the Eliot 

_Church and the pastor. There was a large at- 
tendance of former as well as present mem- 
bers of the congregation, and the reunion was 
greatly enjoyed by all. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Suffolk Branch 
of the W.B.M.in Franklin Street Church, Somer- 
ville, March 6, called together a large audience, 
There were encouraging reports from the home and 
foreign secretaries, treasurer and auxiliaries con- 
nected with the branch and addresses by Mrs. F. E, 
Clark, who spoke of impressions of mission work as 
seen by a traveler, and by Mrs. C. W. Holbrook of 
the Zulu Mission. The children and young women’s 
departments occupied the afternoon. Brief papers, 
sparkling with hints for practical home work, were 
read, and the closing address was given by Miss M. 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey. 


Massachusetts. 

The church in Brighton, Rey. A. A. Berle, pastor, 
has voted to change its location and build a new 
house of worship nearer the Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


There has been an addition costing about $11,000 
to the chapel of the Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge. It consists of cloak rooms and a kitchen in 
the basement, a parlor and pantry on the ground 
floor and above a Sunday school room, s 
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The body of the late W. F. Poole of Chicago was 
taken to Salem for interment, and services were 
held in the parlor of the South Church, Peabody, on 
Monday, March 5, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
G. A. Hall. Rev. A. G. Bale of Melrose, his former 
pastor, made a short address, in which he spoke ten- 
derly of his love for Dr. Poole and gave personal 
reminiscences of his life in Melrose. Dr. Arthur 
Little, who knew him in Chicago, gave a fitting trib- 
ute to his life and work there. The burial was at 
Harmony Grove, Salem. 


Not since 1840 has there been a religious interest 
in Peabody comparative to that which now exists, 
due largely to a series of meetings conducted by the 
evangelist, Rev. E. E. Davidson. The Methodist, 
Baptist and Congregational churches united in the 
movement, which thus far has crystallized in 350 
professed conversions, not including the names re- 
ported from the children’s meetings. Mr. Davidson 
has greatly endeared. himself to the churches, and 
at the final meeting a farewell offering of $550 was 
given him. The churches will reap substantial ben- 
efits in accessions to membership and in the quick- 
ening of those whose names are already on the roll. 


The church in North Reading received twenty- 
one members on confession, March 4, as the result 
of union meetings.with the Baptist church last 
November, under the direction of Mrs. BH. R. Leger. 


Sunday, March 4, was a day of especial interest at 
the Central Church, Fall River. Of the sixteen 


who were received into membership, fourteen were’ 


young men, eleven onconfession. The week of espe- 
cial services conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Jubb, with the co-operation of Dr. Arthur Little 
and Rey. i*. A. Warfield, were helpful in securing 
this ingathering. The terrible Bowenville railroad 
disaster, by which three of the most promising 
young men of the high school were killed, was also 
recognized as having an influence.——The church in 
Belchertown has received a bequest of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Emily Bartlett. 
¢ Maine. 

Major Whittle began union gospel meetings, 
Mareh 4, in Bangor with a full house. Jn the even- 
ing an overflow meeting was also well filled. A 
large chorus choir is led by Mr. Wilson of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The interest and attendance has been 
well sustained both in the morning Bible readings 
and at the gospel services. Many inquirers are 
found in the smaller hall after the evening services. 


Rev. J. C. Young of New Sharon writes of hopeful 
conversions at Farmington Falls, where he supplies. 
— Mrs. Sarah E. Foster of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is now working at Medway.——There have been sey- 
enteen hopeful conversions among Rey. fF. A. Poole’s 
people in Sanford.——There have been good results 
from gospel meetings in Tremont, and it is expected 
that ten of the converts will unite with the church 
at South West Harbor, now supplied by Mr. J. E. 
Bowman. 


Rey. H. J. Wells has received to the church in 
Union since January fourteen on confession and 
one by letter, and conversions are continuing. 


A series of meetings has been held at Mercer. 
Rey. J. A, Jones, who supplies the church, reports 
that fifteen or twenty young people have decided 
for the Christian life. 


The women of the church in Fort Fairfield have 
paid $300 toward the new meeting-house, $138 to 
benevolent causes and sent a box of clothing toa 
missionary. The church has 100 resident members, 
sixty of them women. 


Maine reports for the year ending with December, 
1893, 238 churches, 174 ministers, 6,120 male members, 
15,293 female, total, 21,413, of whom 4,178 are non- 
resident; added during the year on confession 503, 
by letter 286; removed by death 430, by letter 349, 
by discipline and revision 130. Benevolent contri- 
butions in 191 churches. amounted to $75,650, an in- 
crease of $2,415. Home expenditures were $292,533, 
an increase of $54,616. In Sunday schools there are 
22,220. 

New Mampshire. 

In the ten months since Rey. J. S, Colby assumed 
the pastorate of the church at Marlboro twenty-one 
persons have been received to membership, making 
the present roll exactly 200. The Sunday school 
average attendance has increased from ninety-two 
to about 130. A debt of $575 has been raised, after 
having been an incubus for several years. New and 
greatly improved lighting arrangements have been 
placed in the church and the chapel. The ‘ gospel 
team”’ for those living three miles away is always 
crowded. 


The dedication of the new building, to take the 
place of the one burned by the disastrous fire of 
Dec, 6, 1892, made March 7 a day of rejoicing to the 
little church in Raymond. The program of exer- 
ciseS was somewhat varied from the usual custom 
on such occasions. Instead of a sermon short ad- 
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dresses were given on The Church—Its Foundation 
by President C.S. Murkland; Its Ultimate Triumph, 
by Rey. G. E. Hall, D.D.; Its Place and Work, by 
Hon. L. D. Stevens; Its Worth, by Rev. A. T. Hill- 
man. The act of dedication was performed by Rey. 
A. H. Thompson, the pastor, and the people, and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. T. V. Haines. 
Another unusual feature was fraternal greetings 
from representatives of the Methodist, Baptist, Free 
Baptist, Episcopal, Advent, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches in different places in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. As there was no insurance 
on the edifice destroyed, and nothing was saved but 
pulpit and chairs, the only resource was to collect 
sufficient funds to rebuild. Through the generosity 
of contributors over $8,000 were raised, sufficient to 
furnish comfortably in all its departments and 
leave it free from debt. It includes, besides the 
audience-room, a chapel and parlor, separated by 
sliding doors. It will be heated by furnace and 
lighted by electricity. The pews are free. 
Vermont. 

Eight were received March 4 to the church in 
Lyndon. Two were very aged women and one had 
in the little company a daughter, daughter-in-law 
and granddaughter. 

Khode Island. 

A large company, comprising the members of Rev. 
J.J. Woolley’s Bible class, with invited guests, took 
supper in the parlors of: the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, March 7. After a bounteous repast 
speeches were made by his excellency, Governor 
Brown, and other State and city officials. 


As a result of meetings: held in January the 
church in Westerly, Rev. S. H. odrow, pastor, 
received, March 4, twenty-seven into the church on 
confession and nine by letter. There was no out- 
side help in these meetings: Many more of the 
young people will unite in May. The membership is 
now the largest in the history of the church. 


Rey. B. Fay Mills and a group of the churches in 
the center of Providence have agreed to continue 
union evangelistic services for some weeks to come. 
A union preparatory meeting was held, March 9, at 
the Union Congregational Church, Rey. J. M. Dick- 
son, D.D.,presiding. These topics were considered : 
The Need in View of What Has Been Done Through 
the Moody Campaign, The Need in View of What 
Remains to Be Done, Plan of Canvass, Personal 
Preparation, Prayer for the Holy Spirit. 


Evangelist Davidson, who labored so acceptably 
in Pawtucket, in January, 1893, began a three weeks’ 
campaign, March 4, in Olneyville, a suburb of Provi- 
dence. At Bristol and Howard River Point the 
churches are holding special services with encour- 
aging prospects. 

Connecticut. 

A series of sermons on the Holy Spirit, by Rev. 
C. F. Weeden, pastor at Colchester, has had a 
marked influence upon the congregation, several 
persons in mature life having been led to confess 
Christ. 


The church at Windsor Locks, Rev. Richard 
Wright, pastor, is just finishing two weeks of meet- 
ings. At the end of the first week there were fifty 
conversions, among them heads of families and 
young men. 

The church in Essex, Rev. W. F. Arms, pastor, 
has had a series of meetings and been greatly 
blessed. Many men and boys and many from the 
Sunday school have been converted. 


The installation of Mr. A. W. Gerrie at Torrington 
was an occasion of great interest, as the old church 
has not had an installed pastor for many years. 
Under Mr. Gerrie’s leadership there have been con- 
stant growth and increasing interest for nearly two 
years. 


During Lent the six churches of Norwich unite in 
fellowship meetings, which are proving of deep 
spiritual interest and are likely to prove an excel- 
lent means of preparation for an anticipated visit 
of Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


The ecclesiastical society in Eastford transfers to 
the church all its invested funds and other property 
and votes to dissolve. 


The Center Church, Hartford, has rented its pews 
for the present year for $8,500, a larger amount than 
usual. The vesper service continues to draw crowded 
houses. The pastor, Dr. C. M. Lamson, preaches a 
short sermon.— A series of monthly musical serv- 
ices is in progress at Park Church, the choir render- 
ing selections from some well-known oratorio or 
cantata and the pastor, Rev. F.S. Root, giving an 
address on the same subject. ‘The subject of the 
last service was The Prodigal Son.—The Second 
Church has paid $2,000 on its debt during the year. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

As one result of the Chapman meetings in Sara- 

toga Springs, twenty-two united with the church, 
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March 4, ali but two on confession. The prayer 
meetings have had a larger attendance than ever 
before, and the whole church Jife has been quick- 
ened. A number of the women of the church have 
been organized into a ‘one call a week” committee, 
each member to make at Jeast one call each week as 
directed by the pastor. The men are to fourm a com- 
mittee upon the same general plan. The pastor, 
Rey. C. F. Swift, has just finished a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on the Cross of Christ, with the 
topics, The Path to the Cross, The Group About the 
Cross, The Words on the Cross, fhe Meaning and 
Glory of the Cross. 

Over $5,600 were raised last year by the First 
Church, Middletown, for home expenses and the 
benevolence for the year was $1,068, a gratifying 
increase over former years. The debt is now less 
than $2,000 and is in a fair way to be entirely paid 
soon, The church received during the year thirty- 
one additions and twenty-one more were received 
March 4, eighteen on confession.—The North Street 
Church is still seeking for a pastor, but keeps up 
the services and shows a courage that promises well. 


A three days’ fellowship meeting, wel] attended, 
was held at Eaton, Rev. A. E. Skinner, pastor, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Messrs. Walter Mitchell, L. HE. 
Pangburn, Isaac Pierson and M. M. Hughes. 


Danforth Church, Syracuse, Rey. H. A. Man- 
chester, pastor, which has just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary, occupies a fine field, has an attractive 
edifice, no debt, has a present membership of 160 
and a Sunday school of 250. It is one of the best 
churches of our order in the city. 


Pennsylvania. 


Evangelists Reed and Chafer closed, March 4, a 
successful ten days’ series of meetings in the Ran- 
dolph church, Guy’s Mills, Rey. E. T. MacMahon, 
pastor. Over ninety cards were signed and many 
heads of families decided to live the Christian life. 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 


Howard Church, Nashville, formerly used as a 
chapel by Fisk University, is now in charge of Rey. 
J. E.Moorland. Forseveral weeks it has been closed 
for repairs, the ceiling being taken out, leaving the 
house open to the truss roof. The floor is inclined 
from the door to the pulpit. At the reopening sery- 
ice Prof. C. W. Dunn preached the sermon. 


Alabama. 


The tabulated reports for the Year-Book show a 
gain during the year 1893 of fifteen per cent. in the 
number of the convention churches and twenty-per 
cent. in their membership. The net gain in mem- 
bers was 603. Ten new churches were added to the 
list. 

THE INTERIOR. 
@hio. 


Rockport church some time ago received a legacy 
of $1,000-for a parsonage. Recently another mem- 
ber has deeded a Iot to the church, a building com- 
mittee has been appointed and a parsonage will be 
built at once. 


Rey. W.C. Rogers of Brecksville has secured a 
thorough census of the township. Out of a popula- 
tion of about 950 some 300 non-chureh-goers have 
been found. A band of fifty workers has been or- 
ganized to carry the gospel invitation in the name 
of the church into these country homes. 


Franklin Avenue Church, Cleveland, has two Ju- 
nior Endeavor Societies, led by the pastor, Rev. 
H. O. Allen. Though the First Church, not far 
away, is filling its fine new auditorium every Sunday 
evening, Franklin Avenue has larger evening con- 
gregations than ever before. Both churehes are 
prosperous and are a power for good on the West 
Side. Rev.J.W. Malcolm has been assisted in a 
week of special services by Rey. George Hill of Irv- 
ing Street Church.—Bethlehem Church, Dr. H, A. 
Schauffler, pastor, rejoices in large attendance and 
continually growing interest in both its English 
and Bohemian departments. 


Supt. H. Clark Ford of Euclid Avenue Sunday 
school, Cleveland, has prepared an inquirer’s card 
for use by the teachers in personal work with their 
scholars. It includes an expression of a desire and 
purpose to live a Christian life and a pledge to join 
the pastor’s class of candidates for church member- 
ship, which meets every Saturday afternoon. A 
chureh music society has been organized to promote 
a spirit of devotion in public worship.—Irving 
Street has organized a young men’s club.—_— Union 
Church is gathering the results of its special meet- 
ings through cottage meetings. Of eighty who 
signed inquirers’ cards sixty-one attended one 
special converts’ meeting held after the revival 
services had closed. 

The Ashland church held special meetings under 
the lead of the pastor, Rey. J. M. Merrill, in prepa- 
ration for the coming of Evangelist Reed. His work 
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from the first took strong hold of the community, 
and the meetings have increased steadily in inter- 
est and power, with substantial results. Mr. Chafer, 
who accompanies Mr. Reed as singer, leads a chorus 
of forty voices. The evangelists will remain until 
March 19. 


The Sandusky church, to which Rey. C. A. Vin- 
cent, formerly a Free Baptist, came recently, is 
greatly encouraged. Congregations are largely in- 
creased, there is an active evangelistic spirit and 
there are conversions every week in connection with 
the regular services. The church and Endeavor 
Society have begun the publication of an eight-page 
mouthly paper, the Sandusky Congregationalist. 


The First Church, Marietta, has a mission Sunday 
school three miles out of town in a country school- 
house. Recently about thirty of its members have 
expressed a desire to begin the Christian life and 
an Endeavor Society will be organized.—Rev.C. B. 
Shear is pastor of four of the smaller churches in 
Marietta Conference. At Lawrenceville special 
meetings conducted by him have resulted in nearly 
forty conversions. 

Illinois. 

The church in Port Byron received fifty-seven new 
members, March 4, fifty-four on confession, as a 
result of the special services recently held by the 
pastor, Rev. R. W. Newlands. It is expected that 
at least tweuty more will unite at the next com- 
munion. It was appropriate that the pastor should 
be assisted in the reception of these new members 
by Rev. Almer Harper, who for twenty-seven years 
had been a faithful- pastor of the church. The 
church has now a larger membership than its build- 
ing can comfortably accommodate. 


Daily meetings, continuing nearly three weeks, 
have been held in Pittsfield, in which the pastor, 
Rev. J. O. Emerson, has been aided by Rev. J. D. 
McCord, evangelist of the State H. M. S. More 
than eighty persons signed cards. The church was 
stirred to greater activity and exhibited its appre- 
ciation of the value of the work by contributing 
$100 to the society. Pe 


Rey. F. E. Hall, pastor of the Second Church, 
Springfield, reports a remarkable revival. Thus far 
more than sixty adults have been converted, most 
of them heads of families. Mr. Hall is doing most 
of the work without outside assistance.——Meetings 
aré in progress at Cobden with marked interest. | 
The pastor, Rey. A. A. Young, is aided by Evangelist 
Van Auken of the State H. M.S. Often many have 
to go away from lack of room. 


» Rey. W. H. Chandler and daughter have recently 
aided Rey. C. B. Riggs of Roseville in meetings. 
Of the results the pastor writes: ‘* Seventeen conver- 
sions and a church uplifted spiritually, which is the 
blessing every pastor rejoices in quite as much as in 
conversions.” With this series of meetings Mr. 
Chandler closes his service as a valued laborer of 
the H. M. Society. 


During the year of Rev. R. W. Purdue’s pastorate 
with the church in Anna the financial affairs have 
been much improved and put upon good footing. 
The congregations have increased and the Sunday 
school more than doubled. Thirty-six have been re- 
ceived into fellowship. 


A Woman’s Missionary Society fas been organ- 
ized to push the benevolence of the church in Stark. 
The Endeavorers have arranged for a wagon band 
of their members to visit out-districts and conduct 
song and gospel services on week nights. Forty 
attended their first endeavor. 


Indiana. 


The church at Bremen, which becomes self-sup- 
porting on a permanent basis, is an example of the 
success attending a persistent effort to establish a 
high grade of religious work in a population of 
foreign descent and crude ideals. Deacon John J. 
Wright and family removed there from Chicago to 
conduct a wood manufacturing business. Meet- 
ings were held in a hall owned by Mr. Wright, 
and for along period he conducted the services: 
reading sermons of the Plymouth pulpit series. 
The people haye now a commodious building, cen- 
trally located and free from debt, with a flourishing 
Sunday school and Y. P.8.C.E. The young people 
are engaging actively in church work, and the 
deacon is rejoiced to see the beginning of the fru- 
ition of his labors. Rey. C. M. Arthur has been 
chosen pastor. 

Michigan. 

Asaresult of the revival meetings in the Wayne 
church, conducted by the pastor, Rey. I. N. Aldrich, 
twenty-six adults, one-half of them men, united 
with the church, March 4, twenty-five on confession. 
The Y. P. S. C. E. and the Sunday school have 
greatly increased in numbers and interest. 


The church building and parsonage at Chelsea 
were burned Feb. 18. There was considerable loss, 
but a slight insurance will help in rebuilding. 
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_ Rev.C. H. Seaver of Lakeview is giving illustrated 
sermons Sunday evenings on the events of Passion 
Week. 
Wisconsin. J 
The Methodist and Baptist churches at Elkhorn 
united with the Congregational in a successful se- 
ries of evangelistic services. The churches have 
been spiritually quickened and united as never be- 
fore, and there have been scores of conversions. 
During ten days the meetings were conducted by 
Evangelist Henry Ostrom and his singer, Harry 
Maxwell. Since Jan. 1 twenty-five new members 
have been received, all but three on confession, and 
these are but the first fruits. A Junior Endeayor 
Society has been organized recently. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The Year-Book of the First Church, St. Louis, shows 
amembership of 393, and benevolent contributions 
for the last year of $32,379, of which the larger part 
is the gift of one individual, Mr. M. L. Gray, to 
Drury College. Home expenses have been $13,148. 
An interesting feature is the Decimal Club, com- 
posed of young ladies, divided into bands of ten, 
each band bearing the name of some well-known 
author. The object is to do local church work, to 
be a pastor’s aid, to develop the Christian spirit. 
among its members, and for mutual improvement. 
—The Endeavor. Society of Pilgrim Church has 
taken a census of its members, with reference to 
their faithfulness to the church, and has published 
the number of its members who are regularly in the 
Sunday school and prayer meeting. On a recent 
Sunday twenty-seven members of the Sunday school 
went to the Bethlehem Mission, carrying with them 
259 books for its Sunday school library and several 
hundred copies of current literature. 


Major George French and wife of the Salvation 
Army spent a Sunday with the Webster Groves 
church, to acquaint them with the principles and 
work of the army. Mr. B.S. Hart of this church 
has presented a Steinway baby grand piano to the 
Women’s Association of the church in memory of 
his wife, who was one of its most active workers. 


lewa. 


About eighty conversions are reported at the 
Green Street Mission in Muscatine. Meetings were 
conducted by Rev. C. A. Towle of the C. S. S. and 
P. 8S. and later by Mrs. G. M. D. Slocam.——There 
were about 200 professed conversions in connec- 
tion with union revival meetings conducted by 
Evangelist L. P. Rowland at Cherokee. 


During the winter Rey. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell 
has assisted pastors in special meetings at Wittem- 
berg and Des Moines and is now at Mason City. 
The pulpit was supplied, March 11, by Rev. J. P. 
Coyle of North Adams, Mass. 


The lecture-room of the Osage church, Rev. W. W. 
Gist, pastor, has become too small for the midweek 
meeting. The Sunday school attendance has reached 
295. The church membership is now 301. 


Dr. M. A. Bullock began, March 1, the seventh 
year of his pastorate at lowa City. In the six years 
only two communions have passed without addi- 
tions. 


At the close of meetings at Lakeview, under the 
direction of Evangelist Tillitt, eizhteen persons 
united with the church on confession and three by 
letter. Rev. R. L. McCord has begun the third year 
of his pastorate. During the two years the congre- 
gations have doubled, the membership and the 
Sunday school attendance more than trebled and a 
church building has been erected. : 


South Dakota. 


The work at Ree Heights is growing. The young 
people are taking a lively interest both in sustain 
ing the services and in the support of the pastor. 


Too high an estimate could hardly be placed upon 
the work of Rey. Gottlieb Schuerle, who has built 
up three flourishing German churches at and near 
Parkston. Well-attended Sunday schools are sus- 
tained in connection with these churches. Each 
has a comfortable house of worship, and the pastor 
finds his home in a cosy parsonage at Parkston. 


Nebraska. 


There has been for some time a quiet but earnest 
interest in the church at Norfolk, Rev. J. J. Parker, 
pastor.. Without special meetings and without the 
aid of an evangelist a number have been brought to 
a decision for Christ, and March 4 twenty-five 
united with the church, twenty on confession. 
Among the number were several business men and 
many heads of families. 


Eyangelists Billings and Byers closed special 
meetings with the church at Bladen March4. There 
has been a widespread interest, the church hag 
been much revived and twenty-eight have expressed 
a purpose to lead a Christian life. 


As the first fruits of the Billings meetings twenty- 
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one members united with the church in Fairfield 
March 4; four of these were influential business 
men in the community.—The work at Cambridge, 
under the leadership otf, Rev. H. S. McAyeal, con- 
tinues to increase in interest and efficiency. Eighbt- 
een have united with the church lately and others 
will come soon. New chairs have been purchased 
to accommodate the increasing congregation. 


The churches of the State are pushing the home 
missionary campaign so as to close the year in as 
‘good shape as possible, and there is a constantly 
increasing interest in the approaching anniversary 
at Omaha. 


The First Church, Lincoln, and the First Presby- 
terian have united for special meetings under the 
lead of Rey. F.T. Pierson and wife. The other Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches of the city 
are invited to participate without assuming any 
special responsibility for the conduct of the work. 


Colorado. 


Rey. J. B. Gregg, D.D., of Colorado Springs has 
just completed a course of six sermons to the 
Y.P.S.C. E. of his church, preached at its request. 


Rey. William Davis, pastor of the Olivet Church, 
Denver, has been holding evangelistic services at 
Lyons. About twenty-five were added to the church, 
greatly strengthening it. Mr. Davis spends next 
week with the Pilgrim Church, Pueblo, Rev. W.G. 
Mann, pastor. 


Rey. C. N. Fitch, Sunday school superintendent 
for the State, has been spending ten days in work at 
Pictou coal camp. Conversions and increased at- 
tendance are the result. 


Montana. 


Rey. George H. Marvin, who has been preaching 
in the church at Butte City, has been tried by the 
Quarterly Conference (Methodist Episcopal) of the 
Deyil’s Lake District, North Dakota, and has been 
deposed from the ministry and expelled from the 
Methodist Church. The charges of which the con- 
ference found him guilty were fraudulent dealing 
and dishonesty in contracting and non-payment of 
debts. 

PACOIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. Dr. John Barrows of Chicago preached to an 
immense congregation in the First Church, San 
Francisco, March 4. The auditorium is the largest 
in the city of Protestant churches and was crowded. 
At the communion service following the pastor, 
Dr. C. O. Brown, received twenty to membership, 
fourteen on confession. Dr. Brown’s new course of 
Sunday evening lectures on The Bible and Its Foes 
are attended by large audiences. 


Oregon. 


Plymouth Church of Benton County now has a 
home. A building formerly belonging to another 
denomination has been deeded to it upon condition 
that it be repaired and occupied as soonas possible. 


The Ontario church, Rey. William Smith, pastor, 
recently held its first annual meeting. The Sunday 
school averaged thirty-three for the year, and has 
been held weekly. Henceforth preaching services 
will be held regularly every two weeks. A Ladies’ 
Aid Society has worked faithfully, and is now fur- 
nishing the church with chairs. 


WEEKLY EREGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARTHUR, Charles M., Leslie, Mich., to Bremen, Ind. 

BAILEY, Henry L., Middletown Springs, Vt.,to Fitth 
-Ch., Washington, b. 6. 

BURR, Horace M., Payette, Idaho, to College Springs, 
Io. Accepts. 

CADY, George L., Chicago Seminary, to Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Accepts. 

COTTON, Harry A., to Graceville, Minn. Accepts. 

DECKER, F. H., to North Ch., Providence, R.I. Ac- 


cepts. 

FLINT, William H., accepts call to Saranac and South 

oston, Mich. 

HOPKINSON, Benjamin B., Lyme, Ct., to Union. . 

JAMES, George W., Oakley Branch of Union Park Ch., 
Chicago, Ill., to Creighton, Neb. 

JONES, Henry W.,to be acting pastor at Claremont, 
Cal., where he has been supplying. 

KEPHART, William H., Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, 
.N. Y., to Clinton Ave. Ch., Albany. 

MOLLINIX, Mrs. H. M., to Grand Meadow, Minn. 

MOXOM, Philip S., accepts call to South Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. é 

SCOLHS, Richard, Chester, Mass., to Clarendon, Vt. 


Accepts. 
THOMSON, Robert J., Yale Seminary, to Green’s Farms, 
Ct. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


Ot. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Arthur Goodenough, A. H. 
oorhees 


HALB, Edson D., 7. Feb. 20, Lincoln, Cal. Sermon, Rov. 
L. B. Bliss; other parts, Rey. Messrs. George Mooar, 
. F. Burgess, W. C. Pond, D. D., and H. E. Jewett. 

NEWELL, W. W., 0. p. Feb. 28, Winthrop, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. V. S. Fisher, S. G. Updyke, David Donovan 

* anav¥y. P. Campbell. 5 ; 

SHOEMAKER, E. E., 0. », Mound City, Ul. Sermon 
er: R. W. Purdue; other parts, Rey. Messrs. Joy an 

en. 

WOOD, Irving F., 0. March 7, Northampton, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Pres. C. D. Hartranft; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
E G. Cobb, L. C. Seelye, D. D., and J. E. Tuttle, D. D. 
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Besignations. 


CLARK, Charles, South Merrimack, N. H. 

DAVIES, Daniel D., Findlay, O. 

JAMES, George W., Oakley Branch, Union Park Ch., 
Chicago, Il. 

PARSONS, Albert L., New Ipswich, N. H. 

POPE, Howard W., Great Falls, N. H., to engage in reli- 
gious literary work at New Haven, Ct. a 

RULAND, George W., Westmoreland, N. H. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C,, Loda, Ll., withdraws resignation. 

WARKEN, James B., Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis. 


Churches Organized. 


ASBURY, Ala., Feb. 11. Twelve members. 

ATRISCO, N. M., March 8. 

FENWICK VILLAGE, Mich. Fifty-seven members. 

GADSDEN, Ala. Eight members. 

LIKELY, Cal., Feb. 16. Twelve members. 

PURSES VIEW, Tenn., Keb 24. Thirty-one mem- 
ers, 


Miscellaneous. 


HAMPTON, William H., Moravia, N Y., has gone to 
England for five months, during which his pulpit will 
be supplied Wn students in Auburn Seminary. 

HERRICK, William T., Castleton, Vt., who was injured 
in December by a runaway horse, is recovering though 
still weak. 

LYON, J. Munroe, is supplying at Rodman, N. Y. 
\COWAN, H.S., of Chicago Seminary, is supplying at 
‘ddyville, Io. 

STAPLES, John C., has been appointed general mana- 

ger of the Charity Organization Society, New Bedford, 


Mass. 

THOMAS, George P., who resigned at Friendship, N. Y., 
to visit his home in England, is unanimously invited 
to return. 

WILLIAMS, William, of Wales, is supplying at Mill- 
town, N. B. 


— 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN, A 
Likely, 6 12 Fenwick Village, — 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 9 18 Kalamazoo, 28 43 
Redlands, First, 2 8 Shelby, = ant 
San Francisco, First, 14 2) Wayne, 25 26 
San Miguel, any MINNESOTA, 
CONNECTICUT. ede — 28 
Bridgeport, Park St., 6 10 Mureesis fas 8 18 
Goshen, 4 5 Upsala, Swedish, 20 20 
Mine ttore, Fourth, ie * Wabasha, 4°5 
, 
New Haven, Howard MISSOURI, 
Ave., 38 5 St. Louis, Central, 2 13 
Humphrey St., 4 6 Compton Hill, Ps) 
New Milford, 5 6 Hope, 8 12 
Putnam, C7 Hyde Park, hele 
Rockville, = 8 Piigrim, 3 3 
Sharon, rae Tabernacle, 8 13 
shelton, ee = Union, Shad 
Simsbury ‘ / 
Stafford, ” — 4 NEBRABECAs 
Terryville, 4 6 ocnae i - 
= airfie 1 ae 
EMEP O KONE Havelock, 9 15 
Alto Pass, 36 386 Norfolk, 20 25 
Blue Island, 4 4 Urbana, 6 6 
Chicago, Auburn Wilcox, 6 IL 
Gothen A a NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dunean Ave., 17 31 East Concord, Dae 
Ewing St., 4 9 Hollis, 8 ll 
aye eK — a Marlboro, Pp 
incoln Park 4 5 _ S 
Mayflower, : 16 16 SEINE PSEA 
South, 4 29 Brooklyn, Beecher 
Union Park, 6 13 ,,Memorial, ar 30 
Oakley Branch, 5 5 Buffalo, First, 2 9 
Warren Ave., 10 19 Carthage, 18 20 
Downer’s Grove, 14 14 Cortland, a 26 34 
Forést 293 298 Middletown, First, 18 21 
Lacon. 3 3 Moravia, 10 10 
La Grange, 14 21 Morrisville, — v SaNG 
Lake Forest, 2) 29 Saratoga Springs, 20 22 
Oak Park, 12 18 Watertown, 18 19 
see oe 
South Chicago y “ alls 
Wheaton coliege, Z 3 puaei ty Balls, veld 
; c Cleveland, First 6 ll 
Wilmette, 35 “Franklin Ave., 6aG 
INDIANA. pees ; 14 16 
Brightwood 9 11 akewood, 9 11 
Part Chivas; 7 7 Madison Ave., 5 6 
Indianapolis, Ply m- Mt. Zion, 19 20 
outh, — 22 Swedish, 2 °3 
Terre Haute, Second, 7 7 Columbus, Eastwood, 2 7 
Washington 3 3. First, 10 10 
y Mayflower, 6 9 
10WA. North, 4 5 
Cedar Rapids, First, 4 13 Plymouth, 3 6 
Correctionyville, ee Ti South, BRS 
Davenport, Bethle- Marietta,Harmar, 25 31 
hem, — 18 Medina, 8 8 
Denmark, 8 8 Oberlin, First, 9 34 
Elliott, 10 10 Second, 2 14 
Fontanelle, 28 29 Painesville, 4 6 
pete al re 3 Wellington, 2 3 
ake View y Hore 
jee > 13 14 0 REGON. 
Maquoketa, — 45 Corvallia, 1 3 
Marshalltown, 3 6 Hillsboro, Cs Me 
Webster, 6 6 Oyster City, el 
Rickreal, li ll 
MAINE, Wilsonville, Hood- 
Bangor, Hammond view, — 24 
st., 3. 3 VERMONT. 
Ellsworth, . 3 4 Barre, 3.5 
Fort Fairfield, 7 7 Bennington, Second, — 14 
Lewiston, Pine St., 38 3 Benson, 3 '4 
Mechanie Falls, 3 3 Burlington,College St.,3 3 
Oxford, 3 3 Coventry, 8 <9 
Phippsburg, — 5 Hartford, 20 22 
Portland, High St., 4 4 Lyndon, 4 8 
South Gardiner, 1 4 Middlebury, - ll 14 
Strong, ‘*8 6 New Haven, 5 .9 
Union, 4 4 Orwell, — 18 
Warren; 4 4 Rutland, Ls. 
South Royalton, 3.3 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stowe, Fr | 
Audovely South, 1 é. WISCONSIN. 
shby, us Burlington 8 ll 
Boston, South, Phill | ikhorny 16 18 
ips, 5 9 Sparta, 12 12 
Eines: Daa 2 2 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Everett, Mystic Side, 5. 6 Baltimore, Md., Sec- 
Fall River, Central, 11 16 _ ond,° 10 
Groton, 6 8 Philadelphia, Pa., 
Leicester, “— 4 Central, ‘ i aes Wg 
North Reading, 1 21 Plainfield, N. J., Heart 
Shelburne, 3 4 Tampa, Fla., First, 12 16 
Southbridge, 5 8 Washington, OD. C., 
Ware, Hast, Bie First, 16 21 
Wellesley, 4 10 Westerly, R. L., 27 36 
Westboro, 3 5 Churches with two or 
Worcester, Hope, Il 43 less, > 16 30 


Total: Conf,1,269; Tot., 2,211. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 5,211; Tot., 10,140. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The death, March 4, of Right Rev. J. A. Paddock, 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Western Wash- 
ington, is'the sixth in the list of bishops since Jan. 
1, 1893. His brother, Bishop Paddock of Massachu- 
setts, was the predecessor of Phillips Brooks, the 
first of these six to pass away. 


One of the oldest and best organizations of its 
kind in America is the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. For twenty-eight years it 
has provided a home and fostered the physical, 
mental and spiritual development of hundreds of 
working girls toa degree which few people appre- 
hend. Atits annual meeting last week interesting 
reports were presented, showing that through its 
business agency 2,087 persons were supplied with 
positions and that out of 2,966 who registered in 
the domestic department 2,936 were placed. Forty- 
four were graduated from the training school for 
domestics and 1,438 were inmates, either perma- 
nently or transiently, at the Warrenton Street 
home. The Traveler’s Aid Society, one of its most 
important helps to young strangers arriving alone 
in a great city, assisted 1,726 girls. Dr. E. Winches- 
ter Donald of Trinity Church made an address, 
which was followed by a large reception to friends 
of the association. 


<a 


TEMPERANCE. 


—— The United States Supreme Court has 
declined to pass upon the constitutionality of 
the South Carolina dispensary law. 


—— The Presbyterians: of Melbourne have 
given formal indorsement to the Gothenburg 
theory of regulating the liquor traffic. 


— The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional the law giving 
county excise commissioners the power to 
grant licenses in towns favoring no license. 


— Miss Frances E. Willard says she once 
asked Thomas E. Edison why he was a total 
abstainer, and whether home influence had 
made him so. ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘it was because 
I always felt that I had better use for my 
head.” 


—— At the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Council of Victoria it was asserted 
that, whereas the population of the colony had 
increased but thirty-three per cent. during the 
decade 1881-91, the arrests for drunkenness 
had increased sixty-nine per cent., and the 
native born element was responsible for the 
increase. 


— Senator Frye’s bill for a national 
commission of inquiry concerning the alco- 
holic liquor traffic is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, of which an ex-Congregational clergy- 
manis chairman. Willit be smotbered or re- 
ported favorably and, if reported, meet the fate 
of every other bill of the same tenor introduced 
in the Senate—passed amd then rejected by 
the House? The National Temperance Advo- 
cate says, ‘‘The brewers and distillers and 
their allies are in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, in the present House.” 


—Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of New Havenis 
severely arraigning the authorities of the State 
of Connecticut in general and of New Haven 
in particular for their lax enforcement of law, 
and he places the responsibility primarily 
upon those classes ‘‘ whom Cicero called the 
good—with the merchants, the professional 
men, the faculty of Yale, and with every citi- 
zen of means and influence.” He declares 
that the license system of the State is defect- 
ive, that the saloon dominates the city, and. 
gives evidence showing that liquor dealers 
have boycotted members of law and order 
leagues who attempted to secure an enforce- 
ment of the law. 


— The president of the Ohio Wine aud 
Spirit Association announced at its recent 
State meeting that every member of the Ohio 
Legislature had been seen and that they had 
given him positive assurance that there was 
“not the ghost of a show for any legislation 
hostile to the liquor interests at the present 
session.” A boastful and threatening circular 
from the Ohio State Liquor League was mailed 
to every member of the Legislature about the 
same time headed, Let the Liquor Laws 


Alone. This domineering action is awaken~ 
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ing and toning up the temperance sentiment 
of the Legislature, and the House immediately 
afterward reconsidered and passed one impor- 
tant temperance measure which on the first 
vote had failed to pass. 


— The New York Swn, in discussing the 
internal dissensions among the Democrats of 
New York City, recently admitted that 


The enormous brewing interests of the city 
are at the present time wholly favorable to 
Tammany Hall. This vast and opulent inter- 
est is splendidly organized, and recent excise 
legislation has enabled the big pool of boss 
brewers to extend still further their owner- 
ship of saloons, the nominal proprietors of 
which are, in fact, little more than agents of 
the large concerns. While the brewers. bave 
been steadily increasing their profits and in- 
fluence, the distillers, who, as a rule, do not 
own saloons but merely furnish them with 
liquid supplies, have been gradually forced 
aside, and in some cases even the brewers 
have embarked in the distilling business 
themselves, to the injury of the distillers. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson, who recently cel- 
ebrated his seventieth birthday, naturally con- 
tributed some reminiscences for the edification 
of his neighbors, and it is interesting to note 
that he said of his boyhood days in Cam- 
bridge: 


We used to see much more of the objec- 
tionable features of student life than we do 
now. Then there was considerable intoxica- 
tion in Cambridge. Now we see very little of 
it here. On Class Day the students used to 
have great buckets of punch under the tree 
where they have the flowers on Class Day now, 
and on those occasions intoxication was very 
common. Perhaps the moral tone of the col- 
lege has not improved since then, but I am 
sure that nowadays no student would willingly 
be seen staggering across Harvard Square. It 
would be considered poor form, and any man 
who did such a thing would lose caste. 


—— Prof. J. J. McCook, in his paper ou 
Tramps, read at Chicago in June and printed 
in the December Charities Review, says that 
of the large number of British, German and 
American tramps of whose cases he has 
data sixty-three per cent. are confessedly in- 


temperate, and he believes ‘‘ that industrial } 


causes have but little to do with pauperism 
in general, or vagabondage in particular.” 
Professor McCook recommends uniform laws 
in all the States committing drunkards and 
vagrants to places of detention, where they 
must abstain from drink, must work, must 
keep clean, must avoid licentiousness, and 
that for an indefinite period “‘ they might,’’ he 
thinks, ‘“‘be made to nearly, or quite, support 
themselves in such establishments, and in that 
event we should save $10,000,000 a year... . 
The person who will give any beggar a coin 
just because it seems too hard to refuse him 
ought on similar grounds to give razors and 
guns to madmen and children.” 


—— Chicago has 7,000 saloons. The daily 
receipts of each average $27.50, or a total for 
all per year of $70,262,500. What might be 
done with the money thus spent is seen be- 


low: 
FOR EDUCATION, 
Fifty new schoolhouses, cost each $50,000 ...... B20", 000 


Daily paper, each family U duiata, ete eatetalciaisoe istrict 1,500,000 
FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Put water and sewers in 250 miles streets and 
BUSY Sh terete view aosiwiorn te vaieihcn neat crete eeeetees 2,500,000 


Pave 300 miles puscets and Sane 


FOR CULTURE, ART, ETC, 


Build thr ee children’s museums. 300,000 
MLNGOW: EWEN ne bs opens tiie e vo oer 1,500, 000 
Build three children’s lib 300, 000 
Endow them............... 1,500, 000 
Build oe art gallery.ves-... 500, 000 
MCW OMG GLE oi rrcantcn oetas Caiccaiete oleae sisted Mes ened 1,500,000 
FOR RELIGION. 

Build fifty chapels and Sunday schools, each 
P20 U0 aetalorerar ninpinie cisiat- signee cies stale sll nate ete ere vam mene 1,000,000 
Support 500 city missionaries, $1,000............. 500,000 

Furnish Bibles to all interested and a weekly 
and a child’s paper to each family............ 1,000,000 

FOR CHARITY. 

Buy a cottage for 25,000 poor families at $1,000 
EEG SC BAGS COD HIRED ALAL EEN HES OIA IC ae ING LES A ore 25,000,000 
Hurnisheach at B100 cox ihede< tek eines cpuccivaviees 2,500,000 

Buy two suits of clothes for 100,000 persons at 
MiCOSt OL FLO CACH IS With we Tole ook ie hie ete aie 2,000,000 

Put $50 in savings bank for each of ay 000 
families 2,500,000 
To help other cities in emergency see 2,900,000 

TO PERU ATE THE FAIR, 

For an annual world’s faitt........0...a00-. 0000s 5,000,000 
Balance on hand to be appropriated...........5 5,662,500 
BECAME ES on eemteteTaixieiaion fics ctowin sta Hisisa gies riselnaie $70,262,500 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 11* 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


THEME: The Homeland 


(> The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MiNISTER,—Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty : 
They sball behold the land that is very far off. 
ProrpLe.—The Lord forsaketh not his saints, 
They are preserved forever. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 
SANCTUS. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts; Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. Glory be 
to thee, O Lord most high. 


(When this is not sung as a resporse it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


HYMN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.] 
The homeland, O, the homeland,--MENDEBRAS, 
The city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
MINISTER.—And he showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out 


of heaven from God, having the glory of God. 


PeopLe.—And her light was like unto a stone most precious, even Hoe a jas- 
per stone, clear as crystal. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, whick are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Rey. 21: 18, 22-27; 22: 1-4; 7: 16,17; 22:14, 
HYMN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Jerusalem, the golden.—EWING. 
PRAYER. 


[By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by organ or choir.] 


The inheritance of the saints. 


MrinisterR.—Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 


PropLe.—He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousnéss, 
And speaketh the truth in his heart. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 15: 1-8; 24: 3,4; Matt. 7: 21; 5:8; Rev. 2: 17; 3:5, 12, 21, 


ANTHEM, [Choir] *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
i ‘ Let saints on earth in concert sing.— RHINE. 
Our citizenship is in heaven. 
MINnIsTER.— Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 


to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead; 


PropLe.—To an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for us. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: John 14: 2,3; 2 Cor. 5: 1; Heb. 11: 13-16. 


CHANT. 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


[The following hymn may be sung as an anthem by a choir. 


HYMN. 


(Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 


(Shelley’s arrangement is suggested.)? 

(\e- When this hymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will rise and sing.] 
Hark, hark, my soul. Vox ANGELICA. r 

ADDRESS OR SERMON. 

CLOSING SERVICE. 


MINISTER.— There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. 


Let us labor to enter into that rest. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- . 
ices as published in pamphlet form: 2 Pet. 1:10, 11; Matt. 6: 20, 21. 


[The following hymn may be sung as a solo. (Ambrose’s arrargement is suggested.) ] 
(> When this hymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will sing without rising.] 


One sweetly solemn thought.— DAWN. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER. — Let us pray. 

Our Father in heaven, we thank thee for all who have walked in thy light, and 
especially for those near to us and dear, in whose lives we have seen thine excellent 
glory and beauty. May we know that out of the body as in the body they are with 
thee, and that when these earthly days come to an end, it is not that our service of 
thee and of one another may cease, but that it may begin anew. Make us glad in 
all who have faithfully lived; make us glad in all who have peacefully died. Lift us 
into the light and love and purity and blessedness of the heavenly home. Give us 
our last portion with those who have trusted in thee, and sought in all things to do 
thy holy will. And unto thy blessed name do we ascribe all honor and glory, world 
without end. 

And now may the Lord deliver us from every evil work, and save us unto his 
heavenly kingdom: to whom be the glory forever and ever. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


© PEOPLE.— 


HYTIN. 


ie=ae The congregation seated and bowing down.] 


[A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister,] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 8. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 


of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 


12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 


Address all 


orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
HON. RUFUS S. FROST. 


Mr. Frost has been for many years one of the 
most influential and prominent laymen in the Con- 
gregational denomination. He was born in Marl- 
boro, N. H., July 18, 1826. His father died when he 
was seven years old, and his mother removed with 
him to Boston. At an early age he began work in 
the wholesale drygoods store of J. H.andJ.Osgood, 
and at twenty-one was admitted to the firm, which 
in process of time became the firm of Rufus S. Frost 
& Co. He also engaged in the manufacture of 
woolens, with mills of the Haile and Frost Manu- 
facturing Company at Hinsdale, N. H. ; 

Mr. Frost has held many high positions in the 
business, political, educational and religious world. 
For seven years he was president of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers. For two 
years he was president of the North National Bank, 
with which he has been connected for thirty years. 
He has been twice mayor of Chelsea, has served the 
State two terms in the Massachusetts Senate and 
also as a*member of the governor’s council. He has 
represented the State in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives and was a member of the Republican 
convention of 1892, which nominated President Har- 
rison. 

{n all movements for promoting the public welfare 
Mr. Frost has taken a deep and practical interest. 
He was one of the leaders in founding the Law and 
Order League and was a hearty supporter of practi- 
cal temperance reforms. He gave his thought and 
time in establishing the branch of the Y. M. C. A.at 
Chelsea, and was one of its most active and gener- 
ous supporters. He was a warm friend of all wise 
educational institutions, has been for several years 
a trustee of Wellesley College, and was a trustee of 
the Abbot Female Academy at Andover. He was 
one of the incorporators of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and for eight years its president. 
He was active in establishing the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Boston, and has been for a long time 
one of its trustees. 

He was one of the original members of the First 
Church, Chelsea, and one of its most devoted work- 
ers. For eleven years he led its choir and was for 
many years superintendent of the Sunday school. 
His gifts to religious and benevolent institutions 
were generous and wisely bestowed. Among them 
are a free endowed library to his native town and the 
Rufus’S. Frost General Hospital of Chelsea, besides 
many gifts to institutions above mentioned with 
which he was connected and some of which owe 
their existence largely to him. He was a Joyal Con- 
gregationalist, was one of the early presidents of 
the Boston Congregational Club and was for many 
years the president of the American Congregational 
Association. 

For the last year or more his health had somewhat 
failed, and about Feb. 1, with his wife and medical 
attendant, he started on a trip to Mexico. He was 
taken ill at the City of Mexico and on the way home 
died’ at Chicago, March 6. His wife, one son and 
two daughters survive him. His funeral was at- 
tended at Chelsea, March 10, his pastor, Rev. Law- 
rence}Pheips, and Rey. Dr. A. H. Plumb officiating. 
We shall publish a characterization of him by Rev. 
Mr. Phelps in our next issue. 


REV. HENRY MARTINIJBACON, D.D. 


Dr. Bacon’s death occurred March 6, in Toledo, O., 
where he has beenj pastor of the Central Church 
since its organization in 1881. He was born in Al- 
bany,*N.Y., sixty-seven years ago, was graduated 
from Williams College and his ministerial work 
was with the Presbyterians until coming to Toledo. 
He served in the Civil War as chaplain of the Sixty- 


Third Indiana Regiment and was identified with the | 


Gail. k., the Loyal Legion and the Union Veterans’ 
Union. He#was cousidered one of the leading 
preachers in the city where he lived and was an en- 
thusiggtic worker in Sunday school affairs. His ill- 
ness, which lasted four ‘weeks, resulted from la 
grippe and the effects of a recent fall. The funeral 
was held in thezchurch edifice, March 9, conducted 
by Dr. Bushnell of Cleveland, assisted by local 
clergymen. 


REV. D. P. RATNBUN. 


Pilgrim Chapel, a branch of Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y., is greatly afflicted in the death of 
its pastor, Mr. Rathbun, which occurred March 8. 
He came from the Baptist denomination, having 
been the most of his life a Wesleyan Methodist. 
He was aman of much native ability, whose miuis- 
try had been accompanied by frequent revivals, and 
was specially fitted to this difficult field. His wife, 
who until recently was an ordained minister in the 
Wesleyan denomination, has occupied his pulpit 
during his sickness and will continue for the present. 


MRS. MARY HEMENWAY. 


In chronicling the death of Mrs. Hemenway, 
widow of Augustus Hemenway, which occurred, 
March 7, at her home on Mt. Vernon Street, the 
papers speak of her as “‘the richest woman in Bos- 
ton.” This, if true, of itself is of small consequence, 
but her life was a conspicuous example of large 
wealth held in trust for the betterment of society. 
Intensely patriotic, her benefactions went largely for 
the education of the colored people at the South, espe- 
cially to the Hampton Institute and to Miss Brad- 
ley’s school at Wilmington, N.C. Through her in- 
fluence sewing and cooking were introduced in the 
Boston public schools. She gave $100,000 for the 
preservation of the Old South Church and inaugu- 
rated the course of popular lectures on American 
history, which have been held for several successive 
summers in that historic edifice. Her interest in 
American archeology and ethnology made her the 
patroness of exploring expeditions among the Zuni 
Indians, and elsewhere, which have greatly en 
riched the stores of knowledge on those subjects. 
Her gifts were by no means limited to the objects 
mentioned, for she gave generously in a multitude 
of directions. 

Mrs. Hemenway was about seventy-five years of 
age and in religious belief was a Unitarian, being a 
member of the Church of the Disciples. Her pas- 
tor, Rev. C.G. Ames, delivered an appreciative ad- 
dress last Sunday upom her life and character. 
Two married daughters and a son survive her. 


—* 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) i 


BULLOCK—In Boston, March 9, Mrs. Elvira Hazard, 
wife of ex-Governor Bullock, aged 79 yrs. 

CHANDLER—In Andover, March 7, Phoebe A., widow 
of Herman P. Chandler, aged 82 yrs., 7 mos., well 
known as agenerous benefactor to the Chandler Nor- 
mal School, Lexington, Ky., and other institutions of 
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GREENE—In Constantinople, Jan. 27, Elizabeth Au- 
gusta, wife of Rey. J. K. Greene, D D., aged 62 yrs., 5 
mos. She was graduated from Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
and soon after her marriage entered upon a lifelong 
service in the foreign mission field. One of her sons, 
Rev. F. D. Greene, is a missionary in Van, Turkey. 

HITCACOCK—In Cambridgeport, March 6, of pneu- 
monia, Rev. Rufus Clark Hitchcock, D. D., aged 58 yrs. 
He was formerly president of the State University at 
New Orleans, La., and more recently in the service of 
the A. M. A. among the colored schools at the South. 

MORLEY—In Hartford, Ct., Feb. 22, Horace Russell 
Morley, aged 66 yrs. He was an active member of the 
Pearl Street Church and widely known in G. A. R 
and insurance circles. 

NICKERSON~—In Somerville, March 7, R. E. Nickerson, 
a prominent member of the Franklin Street Church, 
aged 63 yrs. 

SMALLEY—In Buffalo, N. Y., Mareb7, Angeline F., wife 
of Rey. Albert L. Smalley of Pilgrim Churcb, Chicago. 

STEARNS—In North Amherst, Deacon Henry Stearns, 
aged 68 yrs. For sixteen years deacon in the church 
in Williamsburg, where he formerly lived. He was 
an honest, upright man, who quietly and faithfully 
worked for his Master. He was greatly esteemed. 

TORREY—In Rockland, Me., Feb. 28, Deacon Joseph 
G. Torrey, a native of Hanson, Mass., aged 73 yrs., 9 
mos., 18 dys. 

WELCH—In Haverhill, Feb. 17, Rey. Francis Welch, 
aged 88 yrs.,10 mos. When the gleaner came he found, 
as it were, a shock of corn fully ripe, ready to be trans- 
planted to the paradise of God. ‘Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 

WRIGHT—In South Walpole, March 2, Miriam E., wife 
of Rey. George F. Wright, aged 58 yrs. 


MALARIA is one of the most insidious of health 
destroyers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla counteracts its 
deadly poison and builds up the system. 


Try ir! For any inflammation, Pond’s Extract. 
It is sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


For Two Conditions 


Relating to the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a very valuable medi- 
cine. 


Ist, As a Preventive 


People in vigorous health are not so suscep- 
tible to the Grip as those who are weakened 
by previous disease, advancing years, or whose 
blood igs thin and impure. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla so purifies the blood and builds up the 
strength that the system successfully resists 
the Grip. . 


2d, After the Crip 


Convalescence from any form of the Grip is 
very slow, and to regain the desired strength 
a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Words 
are not strong enough to express our confi- 
dence in 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a tonic after attacks of the Grip, or after 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia or other prostrating diseases. Many 
testimonials from people who have taken it 
conclusively prove that it possesses just the 
puilding-up effect so much needed ; it vitalizes 
and enriches the thin and impoverished blood, 
and it invigorates the liver and kidneys. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and effi- 
ciently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


AD LIB. 


You remember that Goliath was very much 
surprised when David struck him with a stone. 
Such a thing bad’ never entered his head be- 
fore. 

You maybe greatly surprised at our statement 
that you need a few more tables in your house. 
Such a view of the value of tables has never 
entered your head. 

Tables subserve elbow comfort more than 
any other single piece of furniture. 


Yet it is the correct idea. 


You need a 


low Turkish table beside each easy-chair; you need a small table for letters and par- 
cels in the hall; in odd corners place a corner table; and against a blank wall space 
let there be an old 18th Century table with swing flap. 

All this talk is especially appropriate today, when we have to announce a Special 
Sale of Tables, comprising one of the largest collections ever brought together in the 
United States. Do not miss the very low prices that are offered. 

Our General Catalogue is a book of 288 pp., containing 300 engravings. Mailed on receipt of five 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


2-cent stamps. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Wholly aside from the narrow, speculative 
view of the stock markets, their action is 
always worth attention and study. The ten- 
dency of the stock markets is always to fore- 
shadow and discount coming changes in finan- 
cial and trade conditions. For more than a 
year prior to the bursting of the panic in 1893 
the trend of speculative prices had been down- 
ward, instinctively foretelling a trouble which 
few could discern in any tangible way. The 
stock markets began their series of panics in 
February, 1893; there was a second in the fol- 
lowing May; there was a third in July; in 
January this year there was the low level of 
prices which always follows these panics, just 
about as a fever patient will experience great 
exhaustion at a time some days after the real 
fever has been fought and survived. These 
stock market panics preceded the shocks in 
commercial and manufacturing trades by some 
months. 

After each of these bad breaks in stocks in 
1893 there came a recovery, but not till Octo- 
ber did this sort of rallying process assume a 
vigor and go to an extent indicative of the 
discovery and application of a remedy for the 
trouble. On the consummation of the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Jaw the stock market attained a level 
some sixteen points above the lowest of 
the preceding July—an adyance of sixteen 
dollars in the average price of twenty-five 
leading speculative stocks. Looking back it 
is tolerably clear that the famous repeal 
marked a turning point in the panic. The 
disturbing causes were by that repeal reduced 
by one, and that one the worst of all. More- 
over, the repeal gave promise of more reme- 
dial legislation to follow, so that it is not sur- 
prising to find that the barometer of trade and 
finance, the stock markets in their broader 
aspect, when the next downward movement 
occurred, did not go as low as in the last pre- 
ceding decline by some six or seven points. 

Since the year 1894 opened the stock markets, 
in their barometric action, have indicated a 
small, slow and steady improvement in finan- 
cial and trade conditions, either in progress or 
to come. Prices of speculative stocks advance 
eaxily and sharply under the influence of any 
buying; they decline slowly and reluctantly, 
ifatall. How long this encouraging feature 
of the markets will hold true cannot be fore- 
told, but many good judges look for a succes- 
sion of upward impulses, becoming more fre- 
quent and more vigorous with the advance of 
spring. We may feel sure, if this expectation 
is realized, that shrewd speculators can see 
better general business in the near future. 
And with the final arrangement of the tariff 
and with a fair harvest in the West, why 
should there not come a fair recovery toward 
a normal volume of trade by the autumn ? 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS IN CONFER- 
ENCE, 


The second international convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions began in Detroit, Michigan, Feb. 28, and 
closed March 4. Delegates numbering 1,200 
and representing 294 educational institutions 
came from the East as far as the Maritime 
Provinces, and from the West as far as Colo- 
railo; Manitoba and Texas were represented. 
Foreign missionary delegates, numbering fifty, 
came from South America, Mexico, the Pacific 
Islands, India, Burmah, Laos, China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, Syria, Turkey, Northern Africa, 
Central Africa and Southern Africa. Mis- 
sionary board secretaries by the score, clergy- 
men, members of the Y. P. S. C. E. and 
E) worth League, college professors, evangel- 
ists, teachers and editors swelled the number 
in attendance to 1,400. Rey. D. D. McLaurin 
extended cordial words of greeting on behalf 
ot the citizens of Detroit, and Mr. Robert E. 
Sveer gave the main address of the even- 
ing on Paul, the Great Missionary Example. 
‘* Paul,” said he, ‘‘ had the faculty of dividing 
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up the work, so that he undertook very little 
of it himself. The easiest field is that which 
is backed with ample funds, but no man can 
make a greater mistake than to work in such 
a field at the outset of his career.”’ 

On Friday afternoon eight sectional meet- 
ings were held simultaneously. The India 
Conference was presided over by Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. The various phases of work in 
this field were discussed by Rey. R. A. Hume 
and other men from the field. At the papal 
lands conference one of the speakers said 
that in Rome seventy-five per cent. of the 
people could neither read nor write, and yet 
the Roman Church has sent its representa- 
tives to the United States to pass upon mat- 
ters of education here. 

Another interesting conference, considering 
the relation between college professors and 
the student volunteer movement, was admi- 
rably conducted by Prof. F. K.Sanders of Yale 
University. Practical suggestions, indicating 
ways in which college professors might help 
volunteers better to fit themselves for their 
life work, were made. 

The conference on China, conducted by Dr. 
Beach of Springfield, was very largely at- 
tended. Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, Miss Geral- 
dine Guinness, Dr. Happer and Rev. H. King- 
man spoke. 

Mr. John R. Mott read the report of the 
executive committee, a paper the practical 
value of which the eager and attentive inter- 
est of his auditors attested. He announced 
that the committee had the addresses of 686 vol- 
uoteers now in the foreign field. Mr. Donald 
Frazer of Glasgow was heartily welcomed. 
He is traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union, which extends 
throughout Great Britain.- Said Mr. Frazer: 
“The movement is going along quietly and 
solidifying. We have reached over 30,000 stu- 
dents and now have over 700 volunteers. 


.From eighty to ninéty per’cent. of the volun- 


teers who had completed. their course last 
year have already sailed for foreign fields.” 
The devotional spirit throughout the con- 
ference was deepened very perceptibly on Sun- 
day, the closing day. Miss Guinness spoke on 
the Filling of the Spirit, and the directness, 
simplicity and unction of her talk will not 
soon be forgotten. The farewell meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Judsen Smith, Messrs. Don- 
ald Frazer, D. W. Lyon, J. Willis Baer, Hud- 
son Taylor and Drs. Pierson and Gordon. 
Toward the close fifty volunteers made very 
brief addresses, simply announcing their cho- 
sen field of labor abroad and the reasons 
prompting the selection of field. A cable- 
gram was read from Calcutta, signed by Rob- 
ert Wilder and J. Campbell White, announc- 
vg, ‘‘ India needs 1,000 Spirit-filled men now.” 
M. W. M. 


Financial. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
Ingen alt explains our 
securities and is sent 
free; 


The Provident 
Ffrust*€6 222 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


friends 
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Financial. 


Some 
Very 

Fine 
Mortgages 


on suburban residences, 
ranging from $1,000 to 


$5,000. Also some At- 
lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. 
I especially recommend 
this’ asa good} saies 
home investment. 


Cc. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds: 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm au City Loans, 


bearing 64 and % per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western Mortgages. 

Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 

The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted Inter bree plete: up back; 
taxes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. hasren— 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a” 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 


we personally know both oa and borrowers. C orres- 
vondence solicited, . PERKINS, President: 


J.B.Watkins Land Mtg.Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages: 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston.. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATE 1872. 
Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 
Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATER POWER next to weoiad 
GREATEST COAL fields in the West. 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 

BIG pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful climate. 
SMELTE RS, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour-mills.. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-falls. 

Center ofindustry, Mining, Stock-growing aaa 
INVESTORS and Home-seekers look here. | 
Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans and Realty. | 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
19, lu A. M. Joint meeting of the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregational minister:. Speakers: Rev. 
Messrs. A. McKenzie, D. D., and E. I. Hale, D. D. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


ee BoE UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, March 20, 
P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
‘Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22, 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, ae Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, oria, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Vayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Brcinetols, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincin nati, Tuesday, May &. 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, ‘Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Jobnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May L5. 
Tilinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. . 
Connecticut ASSo., pareord, Tuesday, June 19. 


Tuesday, June 19. 


Bangor 
: Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


Mai 
Soak sriont Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISssIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
rat Gato House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WomANn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev, Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasur er; Chartes E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
es ote, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoOcI- 
ETyY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O, Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the Soutb, and iv the West 
among the Indians and ‘Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Uo cade House; aa e office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of he otis offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SocIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for sts permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National © enact, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. an Forbes, Hart. 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the + esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
‘cember, 1827; chapel]. 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnistes loan libraries and religious 
treading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
mecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 


JAMES G. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
q4 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


; ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
‘air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 


WENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL Woops. 


The Congregationalis~ 


their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its ork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 
Rev. ALEXANDER D MCKENZIE, D.D., 
GEORGE GOULD. Zreasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


President. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Aprii, 1833. Objeet: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Priend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can't be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Go. A. MACBETH CO, 


eee Printer 


. 


a 
- —_ and Effective 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinrs minutes Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


RA TELS ELCCCCOOE 
¢ IMITATORS 5 
ABOUND 


or most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


é 


Liebig Company’s 


Extract of Beef 


Therefore for satis- 

P) factory results in x 
your cooking get the 

@ genuine with this 

r signature in blue: 


602288208382 0020000 
ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Aliays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


“Heals the Sores. 


Restores the — 
Semses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. FLAY FEVER 


A particle is one lied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ®&7~Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 


FON POTN] 
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Church Equipment. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


‘Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


‘Church Cushions: 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoo & Co. Es a ae : 


’ New York, N.Y. 


2 A. B.& E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA BR PETS foruss 
in CHURCHES at man- 
faa \. ufacturers’ prices. We 
isu hati) solicit CORPenROn Sees: 


ui 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


~ Wholesale and bah CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


58 Washington St, ss\fbsi'Se., 


{Sim BAILEY’S ji § 

ey ([N\\coereesitereetnes" LUN 
* AC7*\ REFLECTORS SI 
ay \\Vazesits tion for 

. we aa eto Churches g SANS 


Botta etc, Pasiesaciony ra 
guaranteed, Catalogue TTT 

BAILEY REFLECTOR OO. & E 
x 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


andvone 
designs. 


iN NAT ait FELL 
a: 4 INCINNAT, Gales 
5 RS” 
a Sone BuMYeR ED L wi 
Y FIRE EL 
Galaiadee oN aEeD crhiceniute rises and terms FREE 
ABLY KNOWN SINCE4Q9 
FAVORAEIY, NOUN SING5 1826 DET TS 
VA, Bae, URCH, SCHOOL & OTHER, AIAIAIIM 
(6 MENEELY & CO,, |PUESS7 Fest 
WW EST-TROY, N.Y. BEL-METAL. 
A CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
vile LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
GHURGH BELLS cca 
{ fe ane heads 
SUB ENY BELE METAL, (COPPER 5 
nd for Price and Catalo 
WeSHANE | BELL FOUNPRY. BAL IMORE, MI 
2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
em THE Vaneerey tes ed Nee Best Ingot Copper 
& Cincinnati, O AJ and cHimes. Tin 
er peace | ALS, PEALS | Friction Rollers 


Best Work & Satisfaction Quaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Pres, 
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PROGRESS IN RELIGION. 

Prof. A. V. G. Allen of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., delivered 
two lectures last week at Yale Divinity 
School on the conception of progress in re- 
ligion. We subjoin the following abstract; 

The keynote of the present age is progress. 
At the present time the faces of men are set as 
if they would explore a hitherto unknown 
territory. Men are living as if at last they 
had learned how to live and were able to bring 
in the millennial age. Evidence of this ambi- 
tion for progress is seen in the desire for 
change—change almost for its own sake, it 
often seems. There is, at least, a widespread 
belief that every institution is capable of im- 
provement. 

With respect to the laws of progress in 
Christian institutions, three tendencies may 
be traced. There is, on one hand, a constant 
tendency to reject utterly the old practice or 
belief in order to accept the new. The process 
of the appropriation of a new idea seems to 
require the expulsion of the old as utterly 
false. Like the pearl of great price, to be ob- 
tained only at the cost of selling all that one 
has, many new religious movements have ob- 
tained foothold only by displacing everything 
that has preceded. Those men, like Luther, 
Calvin and Knox, who broke most violently 
with their religious past assumed the leader- 
ship. In this tendency we have a revelation 
of the working of God in the spirit of man. 
It is due to this law that, in our time, so far 
as men recognize the human element in Scrip- 
ture, they are inclined to deny the divine; or, 
if they perceive truth in the world religions, 
they renounce the idea of the absolute nature 
of Christianity. 

There is also a tendency to assert that it is 
the new which is false, the old which is true. 
To transmit truth as it has been handed down 
appears the most solemn duty of the church. 
This involves a genuine theory of progress. 
Since truth becomes corrupted, the prophet 
must restore it to its purity. The root of all 
evil is the desire for change. 

A third tendency is to discern a uniform 
movement of humanity forward and upward. 
This is the view of scholars, who will have 
no violent break with the past. 

But a closer view of history does not show 
that advance is steady. The growth ofa plant 
is not a fit type of the growth of religious 
ideas. Crises occur in which the method of a 
gradual refotmer-is inadequate. The law of 
religious progress is not that of a regular, even 
advance. 

Rather than adopt any one of these three 
tendencies of thought as wholly sufficient, 
we must perceive that the actual life of the 
church has been maintained by accepting 
contradictions. Opposites are closely, even 
vitally, related. In the religious sphere each 
attitude seeks it opposite. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church offers many examples of such an 
approach of opposites. It dreads secularism, 
but it is near to secularism in its spirit. To 
secularize the divine is almost its motive, 
while to make divine the secular is the mo- 
tive of its enemies. The only safety is in 
both. 

Every church holds to opposites., Rome 
teaches both celibacy and marriage, the ad- 
vantage of both poverty and wealth. In the 
English Episcopal Church the candidate for 
orders promises to teach only that which he 
has himself experienced and believes at the 
same time that he promises to teach the doc- 
trines of the church. 

Accordingly, the church of the future must 
embrace even . greater’ opposites than the 
church of the past. It must hold to the sov- 
ereignty of God and to the freedom of the 
will, to the unity of God and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, to the humanity of Christ and to 
His divinity, to the freedom of man and the 
authority of the church, to reason and faith, 
science and religion, to apostolic succession 
and that succession which knows only the 
call of the Syirit. 


The Congregationalist 


All movements which we call progressive 
have a backward look. They involve a 
deeper penetration of the past and a deeper 
appropriation of its truth. Every religious 
movement is not simply the bringing in of a 
new truth but the restoration and assertion cf 
the old. Paul went back to Abraham’s faith, 
the writer of Hebrews went back to the 
priesthood of Melchisedek, the Renaissance 
returned to classical antiquity, and without 
the Renaissance the Reformation could not 
have taken place. The Wesleyan, Unitarian 
and Tractarian movements illustrate the same 
law. The religious world becomes new by 
living down more deeply into the past. 

Our age is going back to Christ Himself, 
All previous changes have been preparing the 
way for this return. Jn the return, which 
has been long delayed, Christian charity will 
be enlarged and unity will be produced. It 
will not have to be created; it already exists. 

AGE. nD: 


Railroads and Excursicns. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No.1, April 23. A %5 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the sameas 
No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 


No 3, April23. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 


Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 


The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 


No. 4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and ail 
other first-class appointments. 

Additional Galifornia Exeursions: 
and 13. 


Excursion to Mexico: March 13. 


Excursions to Washington : March ]3, March 30, 
and April 27; to Leokout Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March 30; to Riehmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 27. 

A special European party will leave New York April7 
by the French Line. 


Special Train Through Centraland Northern 
Europe, the party to Jeave New York by the North 
German Lloyd Line June 26, 


March 8 


(&— Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


FIEFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Travc ing Expenses Included. 
Eleven parties will leave during the Season for 


EUROPE. 


First departure by White Star Steamer ‘f Teu- 
tonic,’? May 2, a tuur of 100 days, visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Belgium, Swit- 
zeriand, etc. 

ane departures May 26, June 2, 13, 14, 28, 27, 
and 30. 

Atlantic passage tickets and independent rail- 
road and steamer tickets-for all routes. Estimates 
fur any tour furnished free. \ 

Send for programme, free. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


ORTHERN PACIFIC 


CHEAP R. R. and 
FRE 


SMitions of ACRES LANDS 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Millions of ACRES 
Montana, Idaho, Washingtonand Oregon. PUB= 
LICATIONS, with Maps, describing fine farming, 
fruit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed FREE. 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. CROAT, Dept. 2. ¥ St. Paul, Minn. 


™ CALIFORNIA an 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladiis 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars, 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ hinerary.’ 
HOWARD S. PAINE,A.M., M.D., Albany,N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Sprizgs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage. Exectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New furkisb and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June,July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


Mm 


BNIA"Same 


Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced” Rates. 


from Chicago. All 

meals served in 

Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 


Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
( Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via - 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


° 
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EDUCATION. 


— Ex-President Harrison has begun his 
lectures on international law at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 


— The Connecticut Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, to stimulate the study of Amer- 
ican history in the schools of the State, has 
offered alluring prizes to pupils, two in num- 
ber, who shall send in the best and second 
best essays on a given subject before May 22. 
Governor Morris and the State Board are co- 
operating heartily in the admirable scheme. 


—— The sixth annual session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua will be held at Albany, April 1 
-8, and will be in charge of Dr. W. A. Duncan 
and Mr. J. S. Davis of Albany. Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut will teach, preach and lecture. Rey. 
W.G. Puddefoot will lecture and-will speak 
to the children. Governor Northen and Sena- 
tor Gordon of Georgia, Governor Taylor of 
Tennessee, Hon. John Temple Graves, Presi- 
dent Candler, Chancellor Boggs and other 
eminent educators are on the program. At- 
tractive musical entertainments and readings 
are promised. Prof. William G. Andezson 
of Yale will teach classes in athletics, as usual, 
and will give a public exhibition with his 
pupils. The Savannah Steamship Line will 
give to all ministers half rates from New 
York to Savannah and return, making twenty 
dollars for the round trip. Railroad rates 
between Savannah and Albany one and a 
third. This Chautauqua offers an especially 
inviting trip to ministers from the North, 
with an opportunity to see some of the most 
attractive phases of life in the South. For 
partiéfflars address Dr. W. A. Duncan, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 


— Western Reserve University has just 
adopted a plan which will shorten by one 
year the time consumed by the college gradu- 
atein gctting his medical education. In Adel- 
bert College there is a group of electives which 
consists chiefly of chemistry and biology. A 
student taking this group does over two-thirds 
of the work which belongs to the first year in 
most medical colleges. To complete the first 
year’s work he needs courses in anatomy, 
physiology and materia medica. These he 
could nearly finish were the elective system 
broadened so that he could take such work in 
the university medical school six hcurs a week 
during his senior year at Adelbert. Since the 
authorities of the university have now arranged 
that this may be done, it is expected that a 
larger number of students will feel that they 
can take a college course before beginning 
their medical course proper. Such a result, 
if promoted by other institutions also, cannot 
fail to raise the standard of medical training 
in this country. It may be thought that the 
step taken by Western Reserve is too radical, 
but Western Reserve is doing for its medical 
students only what some other colleges, not- 
ably Cornell and Columbia, are doing for 
students who wish to study law. Recent 
gifts to the university have amounted to 
nearly $100,000. ; 


A NEW cooking school has been started, which, 
recognizing the importance of having plenty of 
milk on hand for cooking purposes, has found its 
requirements fully met by Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream, prepared by New York Con- 
densed Milk Co. It highly indorses it. 


The 
Easiest 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 


Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing | 


CASWELL, MASSEY &.CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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HE best investment in real-estate is co 


keep buildings well painted. 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


Paint protects the house and 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead - 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


To be sure of getting 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


““JEWETT ” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ” (St, Louis). 

**RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER’! (New York). 

“UNION.” (New York). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. < 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


DON’T think becausé you 
have failed in the past, that 
you can’t grow roses, suc- 
cessfully. There will be no 
failures in the future, if 
you get the famous D. & C. 


Our new Guide to RoseCulture 
gives you explicit directions for 
selecting and growing the very 
choicest flowers ofevery kind. We 
send it Free, if you request it, also 
a sample copy of our interesting 
Floral Magazine, 

“Success with Flowers.’ 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 


The 
sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 
D.M. Ferry &Co., 
Detroit, 


FREE to PLANTERS. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS FOR PLANTING 
LARGE OR SMALL ESTATES. CATALOGUES. 


Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants ; 


not found elsewhere in U. S. 


a 


2OO 


CRES. 


aoe 


Better than 
Ever for 
1894. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY G0, 2 eez2o” fe 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


READER ‘:es%" RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis Bros., 


Keene, N. Hi. It willastonish and please. FREE. 


90-0-00000-0000000000000000000 
HERE IT Is! 


Practical Helps 
‘Sweet Peas. : 


YOU WANT IT! 


Price, 10 cents, and 2 
cent stamp. 
The B. LL... Brage Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NNOT SEE HOW YOU D 
WIFE oT AND PAY FREIGHT. : 


{ Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

(| | proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attaehments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Meda] awarded machine and attach~ 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Sve. CHICAGO, ILL, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 

ENADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SS 


= 9 = 


per week, 

to toAgenta, 
oom Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
~| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal, No experience, polishing 
=|or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
}| finish when taken from the plater, 
i] Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P, Harrison & Co., Columbus,@ 


Is Different from Others. 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 

8 best adapted for his needs and conditions and in getting 
from them the best possible results. It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out. We 
invitea trial ofour Seeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
papers to purchasers of our Seeds. All of these are explained in 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


‘J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


Marblehead, Massa 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Seripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable public lectures 
or private talks. . 


io 


——— 


fren J. B. COLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, D1 


Getting 
Thin 


fis often 


equivalent to : 


getting ill. If loss of flesh | 


‘can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the 


“weak | 


spots” in the system are | 


eradicated. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of “ weak spots.” 


| stops Waste 
i healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & B 
B Now York. Sold by aru 


Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliated 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 

Is there hope of cure? 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers, 

As wellas blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores, 
It is successful in curing 


Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 


When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 
It especially appeals to those who have 
Suffered long and hopelessly- 


we, Chemists, (G Z 
ts everywhere. ae 


is an absolute corrective | 
It. ssa’ 
bu:lder of worn out failing | 
' tissue—zature's food that } 
and creates 


It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels as 


well as upon the skin and blood. 
Its use during the winter and spring 
Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 
As well as sound bodily health. , 


It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 


Blood at the same time. 


* Sold throughout the world. Price, $1. PoTTER 


Drue & CueM..Gorr., Sole-Props., Boston, 


“Flow to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,”’ free 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


a nn te, 


ECHA 
EPILLsS 
TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
prove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
by the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box, 


but generally recognized in England and, in 
fact throughout the world to be ‘“‘worth a 
guinea _a box.” for the reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ‘ 
LSI SLL ISAS SEAL 11 


-? Why + 


eee. 
iS 


f Yes ~\ ¥ — 
UN “i \ DENT’S TOOTHACHE Gum 
= é GUARANTEED) 
Don’t Vaxe Imitarions. 

or send 15¢ to 


sy Look Like This 


Bi Stops TOCTMACHE INSTANTLY 
All dealers, 


C.S.DENT&CO., DETROIT. Mm 
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BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


At the meeting last Monday morning Mr. 
L. D. Wishard presented the claims on the 
churches of the Inter-Collegiate Y. M. C. A., 
with special reference to its work in the col- 
leges of non-Christian lands. The great need of 
the time in those countries, he said, is an army 
of native allies to re-enforce the missionaries, 
and the colleges of Asia furnish the material 
for this force in the 500,000 students who have 
been de-heathenized but not Christianized. 
Higher education only rolls away the stone of 
heathenism, and, unless Christianity is ready 
to take possession, leaves the students a prey 
to materialism, alcoholism, opiumism and all 
the other evils of infidelity. The time is now 
ripe, however, for projecting the college life 
of America into that of Asia. The students 
of the East understand the college life of the 
West better than they do any other phase of 
its life. If we can only bring the Christian 
element of American college life into contact 
with the college life of the Orient, the problem 
of evangelizing those countries is practically 
solved. 

Small bands of Christians have spontane- 
ously arisen in most of the colleges in the 
eastern countries and are now calling for a 
few strong men to organize and develop the 
work, which request has been seconded by 
tlfe missionary boards. These Orientals are 
greatly impressed with the personal character 
of Jesus Christ. Many of the ancient miracles 
they think they can reproduce, but they are 
awed and fascinated by this sacred young 
man of the East, who towers above them in 
character as the Himalayas above the rice 
fields. They readily accept His divinity, and 
their personal allegiance quickly follows. 

The speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the 
converted Chinaman, wko, out of his heathen 
training and poverty, which verges upon 
starvation, is so grateful for the religion of 
Christ that he is ready to sell his hard-earned 


property and use the proceeds toward build- 


ing a church; and whose heart is so large that 
the Chinese Empire cannot fill it, but it 
reaches out to the whole world. He believed 
thatthe nation which has maintained these 
elements of character in spite of heathenism 
not only will have the strongest church in 
Asia and will denationalize and Christianize 
Siam, Burmah and Malaisia, but will be able 
to compete for supremacy among the nations 
of the West. These young men eagerly wel- 
come Christianity and are ready to organize, 
reproduce and perpetuate its institutions. 


TOURS TO CALIFORNIA, ALASKA AND THE YEL- 
LOWSTONE PARK.—A very attractive program has 
been made up by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb for 
their annual spring trips across the continent. 
Three parties are to leave Boston April 23, in special 
Pullman trains of vestibuled sleeping and dining 
cars,and go together to California by way of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. On the Pacific coast the 
excursionists will separate, one section returning 
through Salt Lake City and Denver, another by way 
of Oregon, Washington and the Yeliowstone Na- 
tional Park, and a third by the same route as the 
second, with the addition of a two weeks’ voyage to 
Alaska. Still a fourth party will start May 23, by 
the Canadian Pacific route for the Alaska and Yel- 
lowstone tour. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book 
to any address. 

Ir Brains TopAY,—Eyery woman who has a table 
need should know about the special sale of tables 
at Paine’s furniture warerooms on Canal Street. 
Every variety of table—hall, center, fancy, card, 
dining, Turkish, tea and occasional tables—may be 
found at this sale at pricés rarely known in the 
furniture trade in this city. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Oxygen. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


c REV. Le 


Pre 


BOSWORTH, 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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15 March. 1894 


Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 


DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by : 


AYER’S PILLS 


“JT don’t believe 
there ever was So 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic: Pills ee telneny, 
will do all you ree- 
iommend them for 
and even more. 
When I have a 
cold and ache 


from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. Ihave been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Pils. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since I have had one.”—C. 
I. NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


AYER’S PILLS 
Prize Medal at World’s Fair § 
29999900996990990999000090) 
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IT HAS STOPPED 
COUGHS AND UROUP 


It is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curingit. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 


; CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35 F& 7S¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For gale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


15 March 1894 


Foolish 
W oman! 
Vo» iCan-€ 
spare the 
time to 
measure 
73. your Pearl- 
i ; 


helps us, but it’s lucky for you 
that an overdose of Pearline 


does no harm. It’s’ only 
extravagance. Beware of a 
dose of the imitations. You 


can get just as good work 
with enough Pearline as with 
too much. Use it as it ought 
to be used, and don’t waste 
it, and you can’t think that it’s 
expensive. To get the best 
results from Pearline, use 
it just as directed. You'll save 
more of everything than with 
anything else. If your grocer 
sends you an imitation, return 
it, please. 388 


Like a Magic Touch, 
Lustre the greatest, 
Labor the Least, 


SILVER O = 
pLEC ET ICON 


POLISH 
Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


Trial quantity free or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


OOO! 
Some It is a great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of full: habit” 


suffer much from 
Piss Cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


‘@mnfort Powder 


removes the ‘cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


it will positively cure 


Constantly 


Kezema, Itching, 
Burns, - Erysipelas, 
Sait Rheum, Bed Sores, 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, ; 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


_ IT WILL.SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


« The Congregationalist 


PROHIBITION A BLESSING TO MAINE. 


An autograph letter from Geu. Neal Dow 
was on exhibition in the Maine Building at 
the Columbian Exposition, and we are glad to 
reproduce it in the same number in which his 
portrait appears. 


1. We had many distilleries, seven of which 
and two breweries were in this city. Now we 
have not one iu the State, nor has there been 
for many years. 

2. At the same time a great quantity of West 
India rum was imported; it came to us by the 
cargoes, many of them every vear. Now vot 
even one puncheon is imported, nor has there 
been for many years. 

3. Before prohibition rum shops were every- 
where in the State, wholesale and retail; uo 
hamlet so small or retired but the rum seller 
found it and established a grog shop there. 
Now, in more than three-fourths of the Siate, 
having three-fourths of our population, the 
grog shop is unknown. An entire generation 
has grown up there never having seen a saloon 
or the effects of one. 

4, Our people used to spend in strong drink 
the entire valuation of the State in every pe- 
riod of twenty years, as the nation is now do- 
ing in every period of thirty-five years. 
now $1,000,000 will far more than pay for all 
the liquor smuggled into the State and sold in 
violation of law. 

5. Our State saves annually, directly or in- 
directly, more than twenty millions of dollars, 
which but for prohibition would be spent, 
lost and wasted in drink. 

6. Maine is now one of the most. prosperous 
States in the Union, but before the adoption 
of prohibition it was undoubtedly the poorest. 

7. The whole face of the State bas been 
changed for the better. Before the law there 
were conspicuous indications everywhere of 
dilapidation, unthrift and decay in shabby 
churches, shabby schoolhouses, shabby dwell- 
ings, neglected and shabby barns. Now there 
is nothing of all that, but everywhere are 
seen conclusive proofs of industry, activity, 
enterprise and thrift, no dilapidated or neg- 
lected buildings anywhere, either public or 
private, but everywhere unmistakable proofs 
of an industrious and thrifty people. 

8. In 1884, after an experience of the bene- 
fits of prohibition for thirty-three years, that 
policy was put into our constitution by a pop- 
ular vote, the majority being 47,075, the aflirm- 
ative vote being three times larger than the 
negative. There can be no more convincing 
proof than this that prohibition in Maine has 
not been “a failure,” as the distillers and 
brewers declare it to be, but, on the contrary, 
a great success. 

Portland, Me., 1893. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


F. D. Kellogg, Orange.....,... 
Mrs. H. L. Bancroft, Hanover, N 
Rev. G. E. Fisher, No. Amherst........... 
King’s Daughter Circle of Gleaners, Ware 
A Friend, Lawrence. 
Friends, Bethel, Ct..... 
B. B..D.,-Unionville, Ct... cena. 
John Waldo, Danielsonville, Ct........ 


Nrat Dow. 


Estate of Mrs. F. W. Bird, E. Walpole 4.00 
Charles Loud, Loudville. aco 2.00 
A Friend, Leicester.. 4.00 
A Friend, Rockland. 2.00 
I. D. Allen, Newton......... 2.00 
Mrs. J. F. Kimball, Andover. 2.00 
Mrs. H. M. Hurd, Abilene, Kan.. 2.00 


HE SPEAKS FROM THE HEART, 
—, N. D., March 3. 
In the In Brief column of the Congregationalst you 
say, ‘More calls than ever before; less contributions to 
our fund for sending Congregationalists to home mission- 
aries.” Then you ada, “ We shall be glad to put any 
giver in personal communication with the recipient.” 
I only wish you could, Mr. Editor. I believe the hearts 
of our Eastern friends would be touched as never before 
if correspondence could thus be opened. We would then 
tell them how we famishing home pastors appreciate the 
literary and church articles of the ever looked for Con- 
regationalst. None but those on the field can possibly 
ce the impossibility of getting such papers and 
magazines only through the kind hearts of Eastern 
brethren. I am today in correspondence with many 
in the East who have cheered my heart at different 
times through similar tokens of their thoughtfulness 
and love. There are also many churches and Endeav- 
orers that-are lifting us up in prayer because of a sym- 
pathetic touch caused by the sending of papers and 
eriodicals. God bless you, dear donors. I, for one, 
Reaeiy value the weekly visit of the Congregationalist, 
a paper unpurchasable by many a missionary, and yet 
an maa necessity in the work. Yes, dear Congrega- 
tional donors, let us know you pec and*‘your ¢co- 
operation and help will be re aid ourfold by a knowl- 
edge of us, of our field, of our difficulties and of our joys. 
B Yours gratefully. 


But’ 
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OUR MINISTER'S WIFE. 


Some Things Which She 
Knows and Tells, 


The position occupied by the minister’s wife 
enables her to hear many things of great in- 
terest, and people are always curious to talk 
with her. As she is sure to relate facts just 
as they are, it makes her conversation all the 
more important. 

Mrs. Rev. W. B. Worthing, of West Berlin, 
Vt., is a most charming and estimable lady. 
She has lately been besieged to such an extent 
regarding a certain incident that she writes 
the following letter for the public benefit: 

“Last March I had the grippe, which left my 
stomach in such a condition that it would not 
digest anything. I could not eat even baby 
food without the greatest distress. My nerves 
were in a fearfully weak condition, and I could 
sleep but little. I was also full of rheumatism 
from head to foot, and ached awfully night 
and day. : 

“JT was in a terrible state. and feared I 
should never get well. I tried physicians 
and medicines but got no better. Having 
heard the most astonishing ,reports of the 
good done by Dr. Greene’s: Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, I determined to try that 
this time instead of pbysicians. 


MRS, REV. W. B. WORTHING. 


“T commenced its use and am happy to say 
that the results most pleasantly surprised me. 
I received help from the first dose in the diges- 
tion of my food. This I know surely, for I 
left it off for one meal and plainly noticed the 
difference. 

“* After taking three bottles my digestion was 
even better than before I had the grippe, and 
my nerves were entirely restored to their nor- 
mal condition. My rheumatism left me and I 
had no more pains at all. 

‘*T was entirely cured of all my troubles, and 
all through the aid of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. It is a wonderful 
medicine and I advise every one whois sick or 
suffering from.any cause to take it. It cured 
me and I am confident it will cure others.” 

What a remarkable inducement to take this 
medicine! It is the most certain cure known 
for weakness, nervousness, indigestion, con- 
stipation and all blood and nerve diseases. 
It is the best thing for kidney and liver com- 
plaints. Take it now, inthe spring, when you 
can be cured quickest. Your blood demands 
a spring medicine, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is the best because it 
is purely vegetable and harmless and always 
cures. 

It is the discovery of our most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass, He charges nothing for consultation, 
either personally or by letter. If you live too 
far to call, write him. 


RU SSE on 30 DaysTrial 
Easy, durable and 
Cee cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn 8t. Chicayo - 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St, N. Y. 


EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 
M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Two j Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 


Editions 2 Selected Music, 8 pp-, 100 copies, $2.00 


“EASTER Morn” 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 
Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter), 
Vv. EASTER-DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVIII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST, (Easter). 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Samples to Superiztendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


arias (Rugs POR 
sm Rheumatism 
Chiiblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
es Soreness 
See | Wounds 
Fac-simiceor bruises 


curr Wraveee, Catarrh 


SE 


Burns 
Colds 

Piles and 
ALL PAIN 


| 
POND'S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 


* LP Fisher: Jan94 ie 


99% % 
s PURE 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


ee Congregationalist ‘ 
~ SERVICES * 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 


Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as weil as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive= 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 
11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12 
(ready 4 April), Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 


National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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" OUR TRADE MARK") 
BACON 


SURED 


\ FLAPERRIS & COMPANY 


AY 
EVN 


DUN SESS, 


i 


Less} 


| ee in Eating ? Fantastic Fancy! No mere Fiction, but Founded oa 
Fact. Far and wide the Fad Finds Favor of Furnishing the Ferris Famed 
Hams and Fancy Bacon For the First Easter meal. 

Fortunately these may be used Freely through all the Following months. 
Fitly and Faultlessly Fired? FAVORED FAMILIES ! 

Frankly, though Facetiously, F. A. Ferris & Company Fain would Furnish 
Famous Feasts Frequently to all. Fatal to Fatigue! (First rate Factor in Fine 


health. Fair Friends, FELICITY! FAREWELL !! 


22 March 1894 


22 March 1894 


ie 
f SS SS B 
\y Few men have ever really known 


4 And fewwould ever guess . 
\ What our country means by marking | 
Q All her chattels with US. 


\@ We see it on our bonds and bills, 
ay And on our postal cars: 

It decorates our Capitol, 

- Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. 


Inall our barracks posts and forts, 
It plays a leading part. 

| And the jolly sailor loves it 

And enshrines it inhis heart. 
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ZN Nt may stand forUnited States. 
Or yet. for Uncle Sam; 
But there's still another meaning 


To this simple monogram. 


\V/ 


ae 5 ¥ 
\ } 


Now,have you guessed the message 
Which these mysticletters bear? 

Orrecognized the untold good 
They're spreading everywhere? 


in Echo the joyful tidings, 
Vita’ “Wa! And let the people know 

% | That the WLS. of our nation means 
“We Use Sapolio. 


Im 
yy 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Bogland Studies. 


By JANE BarRLow, author of Irish Idylis. Now first issued in 
this couutry from the second English edition, revised and 
enlarged, handsomely printed and bound uniform with 
Trish Tdylls. Price $1.25. 


Idylls. 


The Sixth Edition. By JANE Bartow. American copyright 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $125. 
“Very delightful reading.’’—London Atheneum. 


“Tt is difficult to read Miss Barlow’s book without laughing lips and 
-a sobbing breast. She has the touch of an artist.”—ZLondon Duily News. 


“She has the gift of tenderness, of true and simple pathos, and the 
humor is truly delightful.”— The Bookman. 


“The most charming descriptions of Irish life.”— Spectator. 

“A volume which describes Lrish peasant life with a fidelity which 
has never been surpassed, and in a manner to draw sympathy from every 
eye.”—James Payne, in the Lllustrated London News. 


Courage. 


A new book by CHARLES WAGNER, author of Youth. A book 
of rare power and absorbing interest. It will make upon 
thoughtful minds an impression as great as that which has 
been made by Youth. Translated by Cora Hamilton Bell. 
12mo0, $1.25. 


Youth. 


Second Edition. By CHARLES WAGNER. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Tt is a very noble book, written with great ability, full of insight, 
keen and comprehensive, and heavily itt A with that best of literary 


qualities, enthusiasm. Itis a fine combination of profound thought and 


tremendous earnestness.—/fev. 7. 7. Munger, D. D. 


“This author has reached out to young men with his heart, with his 
soul, with his mind, with the whole strength of his spiritual life. M. 
Wagner has done for young men what M. Amiel did for grown men.”— 
Boston Herald. 


Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the 
area of Greater Britain and the limits of the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited ty Alfred H. Miles. In eight volumes, 
completing the scheme of the work from George Crabbe to 
Rudyard Kipliug. Small 8vo, per set $12.00. 

The plan of the work is to represent each poet in his variety, with 
critical and biographical notices by such writers as Dr. ¥. J. Purnivall, 
J. Addington Symonds, Buxton Forman, Austin Dobson, Robert Bridges, 
Alex. H. Japp, and others. 


“The work bids fair to become not only the most voluminous anthol- 
ORY of the time, but also one of the most important.” ‘‘A more wealthy 
volume of poetry, page for page, scarcely exists. It is, indees, ‘infinite 
riches in a little room.’ ”—The Athencewm. 


Intentions. 


By Oscar Witpr. New and cheaper edition. 
somely printed, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 
The Decay of Lying. 
Pen, Pencil and Poison. 
The Critic as Artist. 
The Truth of Masks. 


Irish 


The 


12mo, band- 


A New Volume in the Mildred Series, 


entitled ‘‘ Mildred’s New Daughter,’? hy MarruHa FINLEY, 
author of the Elsie Books. The previous volumes in this 
series are 
Mildred Keith. 
Mildred at Roselands. 
Mildred’s Married Life. 
Mildred and Elsie. 
Mildred at Home. 
Mildred’s Boys and Girls. 


Proverbs in Porcelain. 


Large Puper Edition,to which is added Au Revoir,a dramatic 
vignette hy Austin Dopson, with illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge, with 1mpressions of the illustrations in text on 
India paper. The full pages on “Imperial Japan.” Price 
$12.00 net. 

The plain edition of this charming book was published in November. 
Mr. Partridge 1s believed by many to be the coming foremost illustrator 
in England, But seventy-five copies ot the limited edition were allotted 
to America. 


The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard. 


London, 1794-1797. Edited by S. Bayarp Dop. With two 
portraits in photogravure. Printed on Dickinson deckel 
edge paper. The typography by De Vinne. A dainty book. 
16mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bayard was the wife of Samuel Bayard, who was appointed by 
Washington agent of the United States in the British Admiralty courts 
under the Jay treaty. Of Mrs Gayardit is said: ** To have known Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hami'ton, Jay, aud John Adams, and frequently to 
have seen George the Third and his cabinet ministers; to have been well 
acquainted with many of the American generals,and with their an- 
tagonists, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, aud Colonel Tarleton; to 
have been on terms of intimacy with six of the signers of the Declaration 
ot Independence; and to have known Lords Eldun, Mansfield and Stow- 
ell, Burke and Barre, Fox and Pitt, Sheridan, Wilverforce, and Warren 
Hastings, is a very remarkable record for a young American of thirty.” 


Links in a Chain. 


By MARGARET SvuTTON 

Dream. 16m, $00. 

: CONTENTS: 

A Side Light.—The man revealed. 

His I. O. U.—The chain twists. 

The Note Redeemed.—Turn, fortune, turn thy 
wheel. x 

Link 4rH. An Apple of Discord —Bud, blossom and fruit, 

Link 5tH. Mr. Atwood’s wife.—The united links. 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


A Story of a Sister’s Love. By Epmunp Lex. This beauti- 
_ ful biography of the sister of the poet has been out of print 

for sowe time and a new edition is issued in response to an 

urgent demand. 16mo, in dainty binding, price $1.25. 


The Lone House. 


By Ametia BE. Barr. 12m0, $1.25. 


A new story from the pen of Mrs. Barr is always welcome, and this is 
in her best vein. 


Each 16mo, $1.25. 


Briscon, author of Percrhanes to 


Link Ist. 
Link 2ND 
LINK 38RD. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 5 East 19th Street, New York. 


a 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 
166 Pages; 64 lHlustrations. 


A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. §. 
A. Sraunton, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. Zogpaum. : 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 
By Ricnarp Haroine Davis. 

THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Grorcx W. 
SMALLEY. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. 
By Eva Witper McG asson. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Arrnur 

’. HaApey. 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan. By Branper Marrnws. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Smepiry. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. 9 Mlustrations by Ep- 
win A. ABBEY. With Comment by ANDREW 
LANG. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wit1aM 
McLennan. With an Illustration by C. 8. 
Reinvarr. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S STUD-FARM AND 
HUNTING FOREST. By Poutrney bicr- 
tow. With 138 Mlustrations by Frepuric 
REMINGTON. 

THEIR STORY. By Georce A. Hresarp, 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

All AFFAIR OF THE HEART. A Story. 
Grace Kina. 

THE PROMISED LAND. <A Story. By Owxn 
Wisrer. With 4 Illustrations by Freperic 
REMINGTON. 


A Story. 


A Story, 


By 


A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 


TIME. 
A PALE 


By Joun Gitmur Speen. 
GIRL’S FACE. The History of a 


Scoop. By Ewan Macrnerrson, 

TRILBY. A Story. By Grorer nu Maurier. 
Part III. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 


POEMS by W.D. Howstts, Exizapern Sruarr 
Puerps, and James E. Learnenp. 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cuartzes Dupiry 
W ARNER. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by F.,Hopkrnson Sire and other hu- 
morous Sketches and Illustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Herron. 
Now Ready 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


Three * 
Important 
New * *& 
Publications 


By R. E. PRoTHERO. 
With portraits and illustrations. 


Of > Eheism,” 


student of histcty. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 
ait 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
‘Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macaulay’ has been prepared with so much 
care or wisdom. It is a-work that will be to many well-nigh indispensable.’’—Boston Journal, 
# One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies written.’’—Chicago Daily News. 
This biography is perhaps the most notable work of its kind since Dean Stanley’s own life of Dr. 
Arnold appeared, The work passes at once into the list of the few great biographies of modern times,”’ 


Philosophy of History—France. 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LU.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author 
‘* Anti-Theistic Theories, etc. 


“The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 pages, and is replete in interest to the philosophical 
! It is both historical and critical, and it aims to show the rise and progress of 
reflection and speculation in human developments. | 
thoughtful scholar will find the volume a rich mine of thought.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean., 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. : 
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Important Books 


None Like It: A plea for the Old Sword. 


By Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., author 

of ‘‘The People’s Bible,’” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“ Sounds the right tone for the inspiration of the Bible, 

when he pleads for its moral and spiritual energizing 


power as the most conclusive proof that the Bible is the 
Word of God... . A work of solid value.”—Zhe Outlook. 


Among the Matabele. By Rev. David 


Carnegie. With an account of Khama, 
Chief of the Bechuanas; and several 
portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


‘(A timely and interesting account of the Jast of the 
independent races of South Africa.”— The Nation. 


The Conversion of India, from Pantenus 
to the Present Time, A. D. 193-1893. 
Being Lectures delivered before the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
on the Graves Foundation. By George 
Smith, C. I. E., LL. D., author of ‘* Henry 
Martyn,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The book is written in a simple and easy style, is 
very fair and impartial in its tone,is the result of con- 
scientious diligence, and gives promise of great useful- 
ness.”—Tne New York Observer. 

The Christian Society. By Prof. George 
D. Herron. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Comprises the Lectures delivered with great success 
before the University of Michigan, Princeton College, 
and other institutions of learning. 


Every-Day Religion; or; The Common 
Sense Teaching of the Bible. By Han- 
nah Whitall Smitb, author of ‘The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.’’ 
Second edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.00. 

“Bright, helpful, fervent, and to the point.”—7Zhe 

Sunday-School Times. 


Foreign [lissions After a Century. By 
Rey. J.S. Dennis, D.D. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A broad, philosophical and systematic view of mis- 
sionary work.”’—The Independent. 

Paul Errington and Our Scarlet Prince. 
By J. McD. Leavitt, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Concerning the Roman Catholic 
lations to American civilization. 


Chureh in its re- 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A new monthly magazine devoted to Current Religious 
Literature., April number contains sketch of Prof. George 
D. Herron, by B. Fay Mills, and portrait. 25 cents per 
annum, Sample free. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New YorE: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 


The Pasquier Memoirs. 


Edited by Duc bD’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. 
portraits. In 3vols., 8vo. Vol. II., 1812-1814, 
now ready, $2.50; Vol. I., 1789-1812, $2.50. 

_ ‘Its value is great. 

illustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an 

extraordinary time. 

sketches of the First Empire.”—Ldinburgh Review. 
‘*“Memoirs which promise to be among the most valu- 

sable ever published 

Pasquier’s account of the Empire is surely one of the best 

that any contemporary has left us. 

material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of 

Napoleon's family and associates.” —A tlantic Monthly. 


With 


The author brings before us and 


He gives us vivid and thoughtful 


concerning the Napoleonic period. 


It will be found rich in 


Second Edition. 


—Boston Herald. 


8vo, $4.00. 


It is a valuable and entertaining book, he 
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AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By Grorar M. Boynton, D. D- 
Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for dedicating a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the chureh; 
for household baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. ‘ 

The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors, 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume. If is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry m the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 

It is just what every minister needs and wants. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By Cyrus HAMLIN, D.D. 


te Life and Times. 

- Price $2.50. 

Dr. Hamlin’s life has been an extremely interesting 
pne and no one could have written of it more entertain- 
ingly. 

Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land, By Rev. 
Cuas. C. TRACY. Price $1.25. F 
The missionary takes us into his confidence and fets 

us know the essential features of his experience in 

Turkey: 

The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 
MATSON. Price $1.50 
What two colored boys achieved and endured during 

a winter’s teaching in the South. ‘ 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. 

Price $1.25. 

This book, deals with the mission to the Dakota Indi- 
ans. Frontier life and pioneer missionary work are 
graphically pictured, : 
At Mount Desert. 

$1.50. 

The story of a summer at the beautiful island on the 
Maine coast. 


Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 

Price $1.25. 

What two devoted Christian young people accom- 
plished in the little village where they spent their sum- 
mer. 

Comrades. By FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.25. 

An entertaining and wholesome story for boys. 


The House on the Beach. By JULIA MCNAIR 

WRIGHT. Price $1.50. 

A powerful temperance story. : 

Jack Jr. By SALLY CAMPBELL. Price $1.50. 

A wide-awake story for boys, portraying growth of 
manly Christian character, 
Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. 

Price $1.50. 

The children in an out-of-the-way place form a mission 
band and find that they can do much more good than 
they supposed possible. 

Patty’s Granduncle. By Mrs. HELEN PEARSON 

BARNARD. Price $1.50. 

This story is full of incident. It is charmingly told, 
with frequent touches of refined humor. 

Prince Rupert’s Namesake. By EMILY WEAVER. 

Price $1.50. 

A story of peculiar interest connected with the great 
plague of London in 1563-64 aud with the persecution 
which just preceded it. 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 
SHELDON. Price 90 cents. 
A story of real life, often dramatic and always of in- 

tense interest. 

The Twentieth Door. 
Price $1.25. 

The Twentieth Door is the Twentieth Century. Young 
people will be interested and inspired by it. . 
The Twins and Their Texts. By L. AMELIA WILDER. 

Price 75 cents. 

An amusing and delightful volume for the little ones. 
Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By J. L. 

ATKINSON. Price $1.25. 

A sketch, taken from original sources, of the life and 
work of the Buddha whom the Japanese worship. 

A Modern Paul in Japan. By Rey. JINZO NARUSE. 
Price $1.00. 

A sketch of the life and work of Rey. Paul Sawayama, 
James Powell, a Memorial. Edited by H. PORTER 

SMITH. Price $1.00. 

A collection of reminiscences by friends of Dr, Powell 
among whom are W. M. Taylor, D. D,, A. I. Bradford 
D-D., M. E. Strieby, D. D., Alex. McKenzie, D. D. 
Letters on Baptism. By Rev. EDMUND B. FATR- 

FIELD. Price 75 cents. : 

Every passage in the Scriptures bearing upon the sub- 
ject receives from the Eachor a full and candid treat~ 
ment. His volume is certainly a note worthy contribution 


By HENRIETTA 


By S. W. PonD, Jr. 


By MiLpRED FAIRFAX. Price 


By LINNIE S. HARRIS. 


By M. L. WILDER. 


By CHARLES M. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION 


SELECTED 


OF FOUR-HAND 
MUSIC.” 


EASY, BRIGHT. 
SURE 
TO PLEASE. 


PIANO-FORTE 
DUETS. 


Uniform with the rest of the Royal Series, 
this new collection comprises 36 excellent 
piano-forte duets. The pieces are easy, 
bright, with abundance of variety, and are 
immensely entertaining. The book con- 


tains all 
50c. 


4-HAND. 
It is large sheet music size, 160 pages, 


bound in tasteful paper covers. Price, 
postpaid, 


The latest and 
best piano 
music for two 
performers, 


ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos and the self- 
playing ‘‘Symphony,” 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
©. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453 to 463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Song's! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Hast 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Musicians, Read! 


Sunlight and Shadow gradeiutnoedimentt 
By Julian Edwards. 


songs, have 


that 
neyer before appeared in print. Hach is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 


Lessons in Audition to be used in private or 


A book on anew plan, 


By Melene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musicallanguage. Every intelligent 
musician will give this. masterly work a_ hearty 


welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 
Wi ; Acollection of sa- 
Sb. Gaecilian Gollection crea music ar- 
By ©. F. Steele. ranged for male 


voices. Will be especially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings andthe Y.M.C.A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


The latest them collection 
Anthem Growny this celebrated chanel music 


by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 


j | The leading Piano instruction book 
Gurricu um by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. Conditional upon postage or express charges being 

aid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shall 
BS perfectly saleable. 

#4# Send 10 cts. for sample copy of new Muafeal Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATE—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Subscribers’ Column. 


A Lady, having a pleasant home near Boston, is will- 
ing to receive into her family one or two little girls, 
pe them care and attention with the advantage of a 
refined home. Excellent schools in the vicinity and a 
summer home at the beach. References exchanged. 
ee and guardians may address Box 595 Winchester, 

ass. 


Loan Wanted.—The pastor of a prominent church 
is in urgent need of a loan of $500. Good interest. 
Ample security. Address Pastor, care of the Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted.—A home by adoption or otherwise, country 
Bre ccrted for an orphan boy, age ten years; respectable 

coteh and English eRe’: Address J. E. C., P. O. 
Box 272, New York City. 
Training School for Nurses. — North Adams 
Training School for Nurses. An oppoitunity_for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the North Adains Hospital 
to young, women desiring to follow the profession of 
ee: - Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 


. WANTED-“ lady desires to find for a young mulatto 
woman, in whom she is interested, a posi- 
tion in a family where she may do chamber work and 
sewing; also waiting on table, if necessary. A home in 
a{Cbristian household where she will be under good in- 
fluence is greatly desired. Apply by letter to Mrs. 
Deland, 76 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 5 
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An Island Garden. 


By Cetia THaxter, author of “ Among the 

Isles of Shoals,” ete. With twelve full-page 

Illustrations in color, and several smaller 

ones, by CuinpE Hassam. 8vo, attractively 

bound, $4.00, net. 

Mrs. Thaxter, who has spent a large part of 
her life on Appledore, the largest of the Isles 
of Shoals, here tells the secret of the flower- 
garden by her cottage which is one of the chief 
attractions of the islands and the wonder of 
the thousands who visit them every summer. 
Colored Illustrations add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the engaging volume. 


Brave Little Holland, and 
What She Taught Us. 


By WicxiiAM Evxviot Grirris, D.D., author 
of “Japan,’”’ “The Lily Among Thorns,”’’ 
“Matthew Calbraith Perry,’ ete. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside 
Library for Young People, small 16mo, 75 
cents. Z 
By three visits to Holland, and careful study 
of Dutch-American archives, Dr. Griffis has 
gained material for a very interesting account 
of Holland and the debt we owe her for her 
contribution to American liberty and order, 


Bayou Folk. 

By Kater CuHorin. 16mo, -$1.25. 

A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They 
represent with fidelity and spirit characters 
and customs unfamiliar to most readers; they 
are admirably told, with just enough dialect 
for local color; and they can hardly fail to be 
very popular. 


A Bird=Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utah and Colorado, by 
OvivE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘‘ In Nest- 
ing Time,” “ Bird-Ways,’’ ‘‘ Little Brothers 
of the Air,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Does God Send Trouble ? 


By CuHARLES CUTHBERT Haut, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, author of ‘‘Into His Marvellous 
Light.”” Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Dr. Hall describes this book as ‘fan earnest 
effort to discern between Christian tradition 
and Christian faith.”’ It is dedicated ‘‘to all 
who sorrow over the sorrows of humanity.”’ 


Zachary Phips. 


By Epwin LASSETTER BYNNER. 

Paper Series. 50 cents. 

A notable historical novel, including Burr’s 
rebellion, the battle of New Orleans and other 
important incidents. 
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By Rev. Joun L. ATKINSON. 
Pp. 309. Price $1.25. In- 
troduction by Rey. F._E. 
Clark, D. D. 

“ The book is a free translation from the Japanese of 
the story that has been served up with so much poetic 
glamour by Sir Edwin Arnold in ‘ The Light of Asia.’ It 
is a book that cultivated people may read with great 
advantage.’’— The Beacon. : f 

“Mis is an interesting story, showing what Buddhism 
is, what it requires, the hope 1t holds out, and what its 
founder is supposed to havedoneandtaught. The book 
is characteristically illustrated.”—W. Y. Observer. 
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A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
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on a tour through Europe during the coming summer, 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility ; 18, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National, 

The Easter Service is in great demand, large or- 
ders from all parts of the country having been already 
filled. There is also a steady call for the various 
Eventide Services and they are giving universal sat- 
isfaction. 

No. 11, the Homeland, is a good theme to use on 
the first Sunday after Easter. It presents a difficult 
and vague subject as attractively as the Scripture 
and hymnology allow. 

“The Services are winning their way against prejudice 
and dislike of former services.”’—Vt. 

“We have used nearly all of the Services and congratulate 


you upon the uniformity of excellence that characterizes 
them,’’— Mass. 


™ THE HANDBOOK SERIES. 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, 1s to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines. of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts bave been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
Sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil] contain equally valuable matter. 


%s FORM OF ADMISSION. *% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb. 22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


4s CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 

The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


PPEALS from the missionary socie- 
ties come with such frequency in 
these trying times that we become 


accustomed to them and do not feel their 
full force. But behind the statement of the 


Home Missionary Society, which we reprint _ 


this week on page 421, there stand hundreds 
of missionaries, each one asking, Is it really 
necessary for me to lay down my work? and 
thousands of poor, earnest, praying men 
and women asking, Must we be left without 
a leader and must our children grow up 
without the privileges of the church, and 
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must the influences of organized religious 
life be withdrawn from our neighbors? 
These questions must be answered soon. 
We know that the officers and directors of 
the society have determined to reduce their 
appropriations largely, and to keep them as 
far as possible within reasonable estimates 
of future receipts. We believe they are 
wise in maintaining this policy. Butsurely 
all friends of home missions, who have re- 
joiced in the noble work of recent years in 
the West and in the newer work among the 
foreign population and in our great cities, 
will hope and pray and unite in their efforts 
to keep this work going during these times 
of financial stress so that it may quickly 
take advantage of returhing prosperity to 
extend itself. 


The editor of the Year- Book, Dr. Hazen, 
has completed his tabulation of statistics of 
the Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts for 1893. There are 267 installed pas- 
tors and 227 other ministers engaged in pas- 
toral work. Allowing one of these to each 
church, there would still be 103 ef the 587 
churches without pastors. But there are 
296 ministers without charge or engaged in 
other than pastoral work, so that on any 
Sunday, when every pulpit is supplied, there 
will still be in the pews nearly one-fourth of 
the whole number of ministers in the State. 
Eight churches were organized last year. 
The church membership, 107,524, has in- 
ereased by 1,581. There were added on 
confession last year 3,730, an average of 
about six and a third to each church. 
There are 117,905 persons in the Sunday 
schools, a gain of 1,429. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies number 510, showing that 
more than four-fifths of the churches have 
such organizations. Considerably more than 
one-fourth as many as the entire member: 
ship of the churches is in these societies, 
The benevolent contributions, $674,122, fell 
off $177,933 from the previous year, show- 
ing, no doubt, the effect of financial depres- 
sion. The home expenditures, $1,709,342, 
remained about the same. 


There are cheering evidences that wiser 
judgments will prevail in the Presbyterian 
Church as the excitement of doctrinal dis- 
cussions subsides, and some of those who 
would enforce adherence to their own inter- 
pretations of the standards realize that this 
is not the best way to defend the truth or 
to biing men to accept it. Last week the 
New York Presbytery, though not without 
earnest opposition on the part of some mem- 
bers, voted by a large majority to grant 
the application of a number of students of 
Union Seminary to be received into its care. 
Dr. John Hall was one of those who, in the 
interests of Christian peace and magnanim- 
ity, championed the young men’s.plea.. Some 
months ago Rev. E. B. McGilvary, one of the 
most valuable of the younger members of 
the Laos Mission, tendered his resignation 
because of the action of the General Assem- 
bly demanding that every Presbyterian min- 
ister should accept its interpretation of the 
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doctrine of inspiration of the Scriptures 
laid down in the standards. The Board of 
Foreign Missions accepted the resignation, 
but has now reconsidered its action, on the 
ground that the North Laos Presbytery, to 
whom the question of Mr. McGilvary’s with- 
drawal bad been referred, postponed action 
on it till the end of this year. These signs 
of a more temperate spirit and a more can- 
did judgment give encouragement to hope 
that the crisis in that great denomination is 
passing, and that harmony and unity may 
yet prevail. Onthe other hand, half a dozen 
Union Seminary students have signified their 


“desire to appear before the New Jersey Con- 


gregational Association for examination for 
licensure, and we hear from time to time of 
ministers, now in the Presbyterian ranks, 
who are ready to cast in their lot with our 
denomination, Yet we presume the larger 
number of the freedom loving element will 
remain in the Presbyterian harness and try 
to foster a roomier atmosphere. 


Many a successful leader in public affairs 
owes his success in great part to the un- 
chronicled devotion of his wife. For a like 
reason many a famous minister could never 
have done the service to the world which has 
given him fame had it not been for the loving 
co-operation of his church and congregation. 
Probably no minister in this century has 
directly influenced so many people as Spur- 
geon. The circulation of his sermons, new 
volumes of which are still being published, 
is said to have reached 70,000,000. But it 
was Spurgeon’s great good fortune to be 
pastor of a people who did much to make 
him the greatest preacher of his age. Dr. 
Pierson, who was his successor for two 
years, says of him: 

His life may be written by many skillful pens ; 
but there is another history of the contribu- 
tions made by that great congregation, both to 
his power in the pulpit and to his world-wide 
service, which must wait for the day when 
God’s books are opened and the secrets of 
Christian usefulness are traced to their sources, 


that the crowns may be bestowed where they 
belong. 


Alas, that it must be said of so many min- 
isters that their lives are marred by the 
thoughtless or ungenerous criticisms of those 
who might have contributed so much to 
their power and their success. 


<2 


THE JOY OF EASTER. 


The Christian’s joy at Easter is the joy of 
triumph unmixed with vanity or self-lauda- 
tion. Weare sharers of a victory to which 
we made no contribution. The last enemy 
—the greatest enemy—before whom every 
warrior bows as surely as the helpless child, 
is conquered, and we, who could not share 
the struggle, have our full part in the 
fruits of triumph. So, in the ruder days of 
old, two champions fought out the battle in 
single combat, while their comrades watched 
them and accepted the result. Our triumph 
is the triumph of our representative. Christ 
is ‘risen. ‘‘ Death hath no more dominion 
over Him.” 

That -Easter joy is incomplete which fails 
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to think first of the risen Jesus. When the 
world adopts the customs of the church it 
turns them to its own uses and puts upon 
them its own meaning, too often in forget- 
fulness of their essential thought. It has 
revived in Easter the old pagan festival of 
the return of spring. It makes the day a 
turning point in its round of social life; it 
lavishes flowers, it renews gayety. It gives 
expression to the natural joy in a most de- 
lightful season, but it fails to grasp that 
thought of fellowship with Christ which 
makes His victory our joy. 

Nor is the meaning of the Easter joy ex- 
hausted when we think of the triumph of 
our Lord as a gift which we sbare without 
deserving. Christ is risen. He still lives 
and reigns. His victory is a pledge and 
prophecy of our own overcoming in the 
conflict of our lives. To the gladness of 
deliverance he adds the assurance of faith 
and the delight of hope. Le will not sepa- 
rate His lot from ours, but shares our con- 
flicts and our victories as the ever-present 
helper of our souls. This is the higher 
meaning of the fellowship with Christ, in 
which the unbelieving world can have no 
part. His strength is the reserve on which 
we call when evil threatens. We have our 
victory to win, but know that in His strength 
we cannot fail. We are not allowed to miss 
the warrior’s part, the conqueror’s joy, in 
which we learn the fellowship alike of His 
sufferings and His victory. ‘‘To him that 
overcometh, will I give,’’ is added to the 
message which He sends to every church 
and every man, and a part of the Easter joy 
is the joy of our own overcoming by His 
aid. 

There is an element of anticipation, also; 
in our present joy like that which makes 
the Saal element of delight in the return of 
spring,.when the beauty of the world con- 
tains the prophecy of harvest. As we read 
the possibilities of manhood in the weakest 
child we think of the attainments of the 
risen life at Easter time. Christ is risen. 
He lives forevermore, and we shall live in 
Him. This joy grows brighter toward life’s 
evening time. Tolittle children death seems 
very far away, to men of merely earthly 
hopes he is very near and terrible, but to 
the Christian of long experience in fellow- 
ship with Christ he is a foe subdued, a 
harmless keeper of our true life’s door. If 
our Haster joy look back it looks forward 
also to the greater triumph which is yet to 
come, and finds itself a sharer in the glory 
of that day. The risen Christ sustains the 
struggling church. The church, amid its 
trials, looks forward to its resurrection and 
the fullness of its union with its victorious 
Lord. 


—<— 


THE CLAIM OF THE CHURCH ON 
THE CHRISTIAN. * 

If loyalty to Christ is first of all loyalty to 
His person, as He is revealed to us in the 
records of His life'as they have come down 
to us in the New Testament, it is no less 
loyalty to His ideals of truth, of duty and 
of manhood. Loyalty to Christ as the great 
teacher, implies that we respect and honor 
the institutions which He has established, 
that we honor [is church and observe faith- 
fully its sacraments. In doing this we sim- 
ply keep His commandments. The church 
is the body of Christ. Hislifeisinit. The 
earthly body receives its vigor from its liy- 
ing, invisible head. The church is the bride 
of Christ, dearer to Ilim than His own life, 
which He has laid down for her sake. Is it 
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possible that in our wisdom we sometimes 
imagine we can form institutions or socie- 
ties better fitted than that institution which 
Christ Himself has formed through which 
to give the gospel to the world? Has He 
not said that the gates of hades, 7. e., death 
shall not prevail against His church? Has 
He not given us to understand that nothing 
can be substituted for the church which He 
has organized; that the highest wisdom, the 
assurance of the largest success for any be- 
liever is unswerving loyalty to the spirit, 
the principles, the ideas which came into 
the world through Him, to those methods 
of service and to that institution which He 
approved? 

It is through the church that believers on 
the earth are to do their work, as individu- 
als, indeed, yet as members of a body in 
which the Holy Spirit continually dwells, 
which represents Christ as nothing else can 
represent Him and to which the promises 
are givev. Weare too far along in the his- 
tory of the world for experiments in the ex- 
pression of our loyalty to Christ. Gifts, 
personal service, every possible manifesta- 
tion of Christian energy, should bear such a 
relation to the church as Christ’s own rela- 
tion to it would seem to require. Monas- 
teries have been tried. The life of a hermit 
has been tried. Sisterhoods have been 
tried, are to be tried again. Leagues have 
been tried, brotherhoods also, every device 
which human ingenuity can discover, either 
to take the place of or to supplement. the 
work of the church. The clear, uniform 
testimony, of history is that, faithless and 
worldly as the church has sometimes’ been, 
Christian efforts apart from the church have 
disastrously failed, that the blessing of God, 
age after age, has been with the church. ~ 

It is the church which has the oracles of 
God, the ministry of reconciliation, the 
promise of the perpetual presence of the 
Spirit. How can one be loyal to Christ and 
discredit the church which He organized 
and through which He has thus far made 
known His wishes to the children of men? 
Would that, rather than strive after new 
organizations or societies, which shall sap 
the strength of the church, we all might see 
that loyalty to the Saviour implies that, in 
our labors for our fellowmen, we use those 
instrumentalities which He has put into our 
hands and piay for the divine blessing while 


we use them, 
’ ——<+-— 


THE UNMANLINESS OF IMMORALITY. 


Rarely has a more painful spectacle been 
presented to the American people than that 
exhibited during the last two weeks in a 
Washington court. The defendant in that 
trial is a descendant of an od and famous 
family and was born into a position of honor 
which added luster to every achievement 
of a mind exceptionally gifted. He has 
been chosen to oné office after another till 
he became a member of the United States 
Congress, a leader of his party ard the idol 
of his Kentucky constituency. With confi- 
dence and enthusiasm they gave him the 
position long held by their great statesman, 
Henry-Clay, whose granddaughter was his 
first wife. 

Jion. W. C. P. Breckinridge has won na- 
tional fame as an orator. Boston, New York 
and Chicago have yielded to the charm of his 
eloquence as heartily as Lexington, his own 
home. He is also a prominent member of 
the Presbyterian Church and has long been 
trusted and honored as a professed follower 
of Christ, an earnest defender of the up- 


‘cial revelations of His will. 
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rightness and purity of life which his Mas- 
ter taught as the characteristic of disciple- 
ship. 

We do not propose to discuss the public 
scandal in which he is the most conspicuous 
figure, nor to pass any judgment concerning 
the promise of marriage which the plaintiff 
affirms tbat he made to her. We are con- 
cerned only with facts which appear to be 
fully corroborated and which are not denied. 
These admitted facts are that Colonel 
Breckinridge has been living for years in 
unlawful relations with a woman not his 
wife, that she has borne him children, that 
he has introduced her to families in which 
he has been honored as a Christian gentle- 
man, and that during all these years he has 
claimed and held the position of an honora- 
ble member of the church and of society. 

The nature and the extent of the wrong 
he has done to this woman we leave to 
the court to decide. But before the revela- 
tion of these facts his own manhood shrivels 
and fades. -His life, which seemed so noble 
and successful, is base and mean. The 
church in which he held a high place is dis- 
honored byhim. The society which proudly 
claimed him is outraged. His friends hang 
their heads inshame. One of his kinsmen 
represented many when he said that the 
trial ‘is more than I can bear without feel- 
ing that not only Breckinridge but Kentucky 
is disgraced.” 

Such a spectacle as this, since it must be 
endured, ought not to pass into history with- 
out its warning being heeded by all who see 
it. The verdict of the people in this case is 
an acknowledgement of the authority of the 
law of Christ. The loss of chastity is the 
loss of manhood. He who puts it in peril 
risks not manhood only, but all that it sup- 
ports—the honor of his family, of friends, of 
society and of country, so far as it has been 
intrusted to him. To one who held the 
highest position in church and state, and 
who had thus fallen, a prophet said, ‘‘ By 
this deed thou hast given great occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.”’ 
The reiteration of blasphemies for three 
thousand years because of that deed wit- 
nesses to the evil a man may work when he 
permits his passion to smite down his man- 
hood. When one has sold himself with 
what can he buy back power to do good to 
others, or honor or self-respect? 


EE ooo 


PETER'S VISION AND ITS RESULTS. 


God sometimes gives us direct and spe- 
Generally He 
guides us by so overruling the exercise of 
our ordinary faculties that we reach the 
decisions which accord with His purposes 
for us. Peter was a man of good sense 
and accustomed to reflect and decide upon 
evidence. Yet in this instance he was 
granted a peculiar and an exceptionally 
inspiring experience which impressed his 
duty upon him with unwonted force. The 
same thing still is true now and then. iA 

This revelation to Peter about the divine 
will apparently followed his prayer but was 
not a direct answer to it. That is, he had 
not been praying for light upon the partic- 
ular question of duty involved because it 
had not yet arisen. But doubtless he had 
prayed to be guided from above in respect. 
to all matters of duty and was in a re- 
ceptive, teachable mood, which rendered 
him the more able and willing to recognize 
the full meaning of his vision in considera- 
tion of the circumstances. This is one of 
the frequent benefits of prayer. It prepares 
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us to comprehend and to do Goad’s will 
however made known. 

It is safe to follow a clear conviction of 
duty no matter in what unusual and unan- 
ticipated directions it may lead. Before 

_his vision Peter doubtless would have been 
surprised, and also might have been reluc- 
tant, to be asked to take any course which 
-bade fair to include Gentiles with Jews as 
recipients of the gift of the Holy Spirit and 
as fit subjects for baptism into the fellow- 
ship of Christ. But after it he no longer 
was disposed to hesitate because his duty 
had been made clear. A positive sense of 
duty, when conscience has been enlightened 
as much as possible, is, and always must be, 
an ample warrant for effort. 

God often calls upon individuals now to 
strike out as spiritual pioneers under His 
leading and to suggest and inaugurate new 
policies of action. Are we not too apt to 
eriticise such persons as restless, eager for 
novelty and desirous of posing as leaders, 
and to fail in appreciating the fact that they 
may have been granted real visions from 
above and may be merely trying loyally to 
perform what they have been bidden to do? 
We must weigh carefully their claims to 
have received revelations. We may not 
safely assume that they never have been 
mistaken. But we are bound to listen re- 
spectfully to their statements, especially if 
they ordinarily exbibit good judgment, and 
to give them sympathy and aid until it has 
become plain. that they are deceived. It 
may be that Christ’s cause has suffered as 
much in the past through indifference to 
the visions which some of its members have 
been granted as through too swift and too 
incautious confidence in them, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

All the fascination invariably associated 
with the dramatic is found in the situation 
in Washington as accurately described by 
our correspondent. President Cleveland is 
at a point in his career where he has an op- 
portunity to return a few steps toward the 
ideal of him once cherished by many of his 
fellow-citizens or he will surely and in- 
stantly descend to a level which in March, 
1893, seemed not only improbable but im 
possible. He can veto the Bland seigniorage 
bill and face the alleged consequences to 
his party in the South and West, conscious 
that he has conserved sound principles of 
national finance and maintained his own 
record for consistency and disregard of per- 
. sonal consequences or proximate party dis- 

aster. He can hold the bill ten days and 

allow it to become a law without his signa- 

ture or he can sign it and, by either course, 

seal the fate of his party in the East and 

North for a period—not short, to say the 
-least—shatter confidence in his own sin- 
 cerity, and by no means make certain that 
‘by so doing he will bind the South and West 

to the party or put an end to the clamor of 
_ the friends of free coinage of silver. 


The debate in the House over the appro- 
priation bill reveals a disposition in the 
ranks of the majority to pass the bounds 
of economy and establish limits of expendi- 
ture, in certain departments, that indicate 
animosity to scholarship and science rather 
than ah honest desire to be economical or 
prudent. The lighthouse service and the 


coast survey need to be kept in vigorous 


health. Valuable lives and vast amounts of 
property are dependent upon the vigilance 
of the lighthouse keepers, the ubiquitous- 
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ness of the life-saving crews and the proper 
charting of the coast and harbors of the 
nation, They are far more necessary than 
vast, ornate, federal buildings in second-rate 
cities, or the dredging of inland creeks. 
Yet log-rolling persists and generous appro- 
priations for the latter continue. Apropos of 
public buildings, it is disheartening to lov- 
ers of genuine art to see Secretary Carlisle 
spurning those who are demanding that the 
nation shall cease erecting monstrosities of 
a fixed architectural type and are insisting 
that the best architects of the country be 
permitted to compete, construct and glorify 
as they did at the White City. It happens 
that there is a law-making body higher than 
Mr, Carlisle, and in time the American In- 
stitute of Architects will win. 


Colorado within two years has had reason 
many times to regret that the wave of Pop- 
ulism, which swept over the State two 
years ago, bore upon its crest a man by the 
name of’ Waite, who was placed in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. Whenever occasion has of- 
fered or he has been able to manufacture 
the opportunity, he has said words and 
done deeds that have made him seem to be 
unbalanced mentally and have compelled 
the State to admit, with chagrin, that it 
had an old man of the seaon its back. Last 
week additional evidence of the unfortunate 
propensities of the executive and the un- 
fortunate plight of the commonwealth were 
given. Denver, unfortunately, ig one ‘of 
those cities—too common in this country— 
whose government is not so organized that 
its citizens feel it to be safe to trust its own 
mayor and municipal legislature to name 
and confirm boards of fire, police and pub- 
lic works commissioners. A few years ago 
it went to the Legislature, and asked that 
body to take from the municipality the in- 
herent right of home rule and give it to the 
governor of the State. The Legislature com- 
plied with the 1equest. In due time 'Gov- 
ernor Waite appeared on the scene; he did 
not rise to the altitude of disregard of party 
which the ideal governor should manifest, 
and when opportunity came proceeded to 
appoint Populist politicians to fill vacan- 


cies,;some of which he had caused by. 


removals. Some of those who were re- 
moved, without cause, as they thought, 
carried the question to the Supreme Court, 
which affirmed the legality of the govern- 


-or’s action, if not its justice. 


Recently he demanded the removal of two 
commissioners, who refused to go and se- 
cured a temporary injunction from a dis- 
trict court restraining the governor, mayor 
and appointees from seizing their offices by 
force. Then the governor, after a few days 


delay for deliberation, decided to ignore’ 


the injunction, and since the police of the 
city were in sympathy with the commis- 
sioner of police whom he was trying to re- 
move, and were guarding the City Hall, and 
since the sheriff of the county and a force 
of newly selected deputies were co-operat- 
ing with the police in defying the governor,. 
he issued a call for the State militia to arm, 
meet and await his orders. This it did, and 
there were hours on the 16th and 17th when 
it needed but the slightest friction to gen- 
erate a spark that would have resulted in 
bloodshed, internecine strife and a murder- 
ous attack upon the governor by the indig- 
nant populace. The substantial citizens of 
the city, with great difficulty, indueed the 
governor finally to consent to await the de- 
cision of the courts upon the disputed ques- 
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tion of authority, and at this writing the 
city is still intensely moved by its present 


-crisis and future loss because of the un- 


savory reputation given to it. The regular 
troops from the national army post at Fort 
Logan were moved to the city by General 
McCook, and for a time Governor Waite 
relied upon them to aid him, but they soon, 
very properly, heard from Washington that 
they were not to take sides in a controversy 
such as that unless violence actually began, 
and then they were to guard property and 
conserve order, and only act rigorously after 
the State had confessed its inability to pre- 
serve peace and had formally called on the 
nation. Now it does not necessarily follow 
that to sympathize with the commissioners 
who refused to be removed, or to defend 
the action of the city police and sheriff's 
deputies, is the logical sequence of con- 
demning the precipitancy and obstinacy ot 
Governor Waite, or of deploring such a 
spectacle in any city as government troops 
and State militia being used by a governor 
to overawe and supplant the local custodi- 
ans of good order. There are ‘simpler, more 
peaceable and more constitutional methods 
of gaining the desired ends, viz., the courts, 
which will now pass upon this case. 


Governor Greenhalge signed the Fast Day 
abolition bill Feb. 16, using a pen made 
from the quill of an American eagle, which 
had been given him by the Lexington His- 
torical Society, that took the initiative this 
year in the agitation and sent out the many 
petitions for abolition which were returned 
to the Legislature. The bill makes April 
19, the anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, a full holiday the same as the Fourth 
of July, and it will be observed as such this 
year without further proclamation. By vote 
of 110 to ninety-six the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives has voted in favor of 
the bill which gives municipal suffrage to 
women. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the State that so favorable a vote 
has been given, and it is worth noting on 
that account, though the fate of the act has 
not been settled. It has one more stage in 
the House, and if it passes that it must go 
to the Senate. The only thing which ap- 
parently can defeat it in the House is a 
strong protest by women of standing against 
its passage, and of this there is no sign. 
Up to this year the woman suffrage move- 
ment seemed to make little or no progress 
in the Legislature. From the first introduc- 
tion of a woman suffrage measure, in 1867, 
the votes upon it have shown an interesting 
variation. Twelve times the bill was for 
general suffrage, and the largest vote in its 
favor was in 1871, when there was a tie vote 
of sixty-eight. In 1879 there were ninety- 
three yeas and ninety-six nays, but this was 
followed in 1880 by the largest opposition 
vote, viz., sixty-four to 142. For municipal 
suffrage the largest opposing vote, sixty-one 
to 155, was in 1884, and the largest in its 
favor was in 1893, when the votes stood 101 
to 112. 


Nineteen States of the Union already have 
joined in the movement to secure legisla- 
tion upon matters which are of common 
concern to all the States, to the end that 
there may be no conflict of laws and that 
practice in all the States may be uniform, 
to the advantage of the people and for the 
benefit of those who have to do with the 
courts. Of course such action by the States 
is entirely voluntary and must be sa, for 
the subjects of legislation are those within 
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the province of State, not those of the na- 
tional, government. It ought not to escape 
notice that here is a movement of great 
value in securing closer national unity. At 
the meeting of commissioners of the States 
last summer certain recommendations were 
agreed upon to be made to the several legis- 
latures. Frederick J. Stimson, one of the 
Massachusetts commissioners, and Rev. S. 
W. Dike, secretary of the National Divorce 
Reform League, went before the judiciary 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
last week, and as a consequence it has 
agreed to report three bills. One of them 
provides that all business obligations which 
fall due on Sunday or a holiday shall be 
payable on the day after instead of the day 
before, as has been the Massachusetts prac- 
tice. One provides in detail for a uniform 
standard of weights and measures. The 
last provides for uniform forms of acknowl 
edgment of important legal documents. It 
was not thought best to recommend uni- 
form divorce legislation at present. 


The aldermen of the city of Boston, in 
committee of the whole, are sitting now, 
investigating the serious charges made by 
Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln against the officials 
who manage the municipal charitable and 
reformatory institutions. The persistent 
attendance in large numbers of the best 
men and women of the city indicates the 
intense interest taken in the investigation 
by those most sensitive to all that affects 
the city’s honor or that proposes to better 
the condition of the unfortunate. Mrs. 
Lincoln’s position in the community is 
such, her record as a philanthropist is so 
high, her courage and persistency have been 
so unusual that at last she has compelled 
the city fathers to give hera hearing, Her 
charges “are specific, not vague, and put in 
carefully considered writing and not in 
emotional, sentimental language. They re- 
fer to things which she has seen, heard and 
known. If true, they are a burning dis- 
grace to the State which is said to be the 
model for the Union in charitable and penal 
administration, and they are a blot upon 
the honor of Boston. She charges that the 
protection against fire is utterly inadequate, 
that the condition of the plumbing is in- 
describably filthy, that low standards of 
cleanliness prevail, that the sick are given 
inferior food and the well are given food 
that is insufficiently cooked, that immo- 
rality is fostered by the promiscuous min- 
gling of women with men, that a radical 
change in present methods of administra- 
tion is absolutely necessary. Already the 
investigation has gone far enough to reveal 
the hostility of the officials and their friends 
among the aldermen, and for a time it 
seemed that Mts. Lincoln was to be denied 
the aid of counsel, but she finally won this 
point. Over one hundred witnesses are to 
be examined, and before Boston hears the 
last of the case much light will be shed on 
the civic problems that the Municipal League 
and its allies are called upon to help solve. 


Canada’s Parliament opened last week, 
the governor general, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
officiating for the first time in that formal 
service. No such distress as we have seen 
has it been the fate of our northern neigh- 
bor to endure during the past year, and it 
would be well to ask whether the conserva- 
tive principles of finance, the stable yet 
elastic currency system, which there obtain 
might not be appropriated by our legislators 
in Washington to our advantage. The Ca- 
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nadian ministry announce that they pur- 
pose revising the tariff legislation, but 
without altering the underlying principles, 
intending only to simplify and adjust to 
new conditions. Possibly in the method 
by which this is to be done we can also 
learn a lesson. Certainly they cannot blun- 
der worse than our representatives have 
done. We have gone to Australia for a 
ballot reform law, we are going to Scan- 
dinavia for a temperance reform law—why 
not acknowledge that we do not know all 
about banking and methods of taxation 
that we might know, or need to know, and 
turn our eyes northward? 


For a time early last week it seemed as 
if Lord Rosebery had not spoken with dis- 
cretion before the House of Lords, and had 
put too much emphasis upon the imperative 
necessity of winning a majority of English 
electors to favor home rule in Ireland be- 
fore that reform could again be the battle- 
ery of the Liberal party. This interpreta- 
tion of the new premier’s attitude was sedu- 
lously promulgated by his enemies as long 
as it could be, and it had some effect for a 
time in causing turmoil in the Irish ranks. 
Coupled as it was in point of time with a 
fluke victory of Labouchere in the House of 
Commons, by which the ministry was de- 
feated and the house put on record as favor- 
ing the abolition of the veto power of the 


House of Lords, it made the tenure of the. 


new premier seem rather precarious for a 
while. _Buthis Edinburgh speech laterin the 
week made it very clear just where he stood, 


_ just what he meant about England’s need of 


conversion to home rule, and, as aresult of 
this speech, the best of the Irish leaders ex- 
press perfect satisfaction with the outlook. 
Already the registration bill has been intro- 
duced, and to reject or pass this will soon 
be the duty of the House of Lords, when it 
will be seen how much or little they care 
for the clamor againstthem. Last Sunday 
London’s middle and lower classes demon- 
strated their hostility to the peers in a way 
that was not as impressive as it was pic- 
turesque. The full revelations respecting 
the peculations of the late cashier of the 
Bank of England have sadly shaken the 
confidence of the British public in the di- 
rectors of that venerable institution, as 


well they may. 
pa ee 


IN BRIEF, 


Why could not Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, ever alert to opportuni- 
ties for service, put their sturdy shoulders to 
the wheel and aid in pulling the Home Mis- 
sionary Society out of the mire? 


It surely is not right for a church in calling 
a minister to conceal from him the existence 
of a church debt or of peculiar difficulties 
within the church or in the field. ‘If I had 
known the true state of affairs I never would 
have come” has been said by more than one 
minister. Frankness on both sides is always 
best. 


Immigration would occasion little anxiety 
if all foreigners were like the Dane, who rose 
in a meeting where the selection of a new 
hymn-book was under consideration and said 
in faltering but earnest speech: ‘‘I do not like 
our hymn-book for one thing. I hope we 
get one which has ‘My country, ’tis of thee’ 
in it.” 

Many preachers will say, “ Just like me’”’ 
to this utterance of a Connecticut minister: 
*“T often wish, when about to preach on some 
Christian duty, that I could send out of the 
church the faithful few that I might feel free 
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to fire away at the rest. Such sermons are 
so taken to heart -by these saints that I hate 
to preach them.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church University 
Board of Regents has just established a post- 
graduate seminary scholarship in sociology, 
open to graduates of the church theological 
seminaries and entitling the successful con- 
testant to an annual income of $350 for three 
years. This is an interesting and significant 
announcement. 


Contributors who wish us to return manu- 
scripts not accepted will find it much safer 
to inclose stamps with the manuscripts than 
to request us to notify them to send stamps. 
If our frequent statement of our usual prac- 
tice bears no fruit, the inference is reasonable 
that writers do not care to have their manu- 
scripts returned. 


It is often refreshing to listen to the repeti- 
tion of Scripture verses in the prayer meeting 
when they represent fresh religious experi- 
ence. But the same verses repeated by the 
Same persons every week do not show that 
those who repeat them connect their study 
of the Bible with their experience. Let us 
have some new verses this week. 


In view of announcements made of public 
services in many of our churches referring to 
the present week as Passion Week, we note 
that in the calendar of the Episcopal Church 
the week preceding Palm Sunday is Passion 
Week, which is succeeded by Holy Week, and 
that by Easter Week. To those who follow 
the church year the present is Holy Week. 


A famous singer refuses to engage in con- 
versation on the day when she is to sing in 
public in the eveving. She believes that, by 
this rule, she has preserved to mature age the 
resonance and power of her voice. If parish- 
joners should less often insist on draining 
their minister dry of thought and vocal energy 
before he enters the pulpit they would get 
more satisfaction from his leadership of public 
service, and he wouid defer, sometimes for 
many years, the crossing of the ‘‘ dead line.” 


Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn vetoed the 
aldermen’s order to place the Irish flag on the 
City Hall. ‘The flag of our United States is 
the only emblem of our common nationality 
and allegiance. Its display upon the public 
buildings on all such occasions is at the same 
time the highest and the only appropriate ex- 
pression of respect,” is his way of pu'ting the 
truth. Over in New York the acting mayor, 
a son of McClellan, the general who forever 
procrastinated, did not show like regard for 
‘Old Glory.” 


The numerous friends of Dr. R. S. Storrs in 
Boston and vicinity will be glad to know that 
he is to lecture in Music Hall, March 26, in the » 
Star Course, on The Great Preacher of the 
Fourth Century, John of Antioch. Another 
exceptional opportunity for hearing a very in- 
teresting lecturer is offered at the Park Street 
Church, March 29, when Dr. Daniel March of 
Woburn will speak on his three journeys to 
the Holy Land. The lecture will be illustrated 
and the proceeds will go to the building fund of 
the Swedish Congregational Church in Buston. 


Whatever be the dearth of ministers in other 
sectious of the country New England at pres- 
ent cannot be considered destitute. A New 
Hampshire corresponde.t this week reports 
that State as being better supplied with main- 
isters than at any time during the last twenty- 
five years. This tallies with a remark, the 
other day, of the head of the miuisterial bu- 
reau in this city in regard to the field which 
he is supposedtoserve. Inthe circle of eighty 
churches represented in the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club there are at present hardly more 
than half a dozen vacancies ip the pastorate. 


£ 
Time was, till recently, when the Massachu- 
setts Legislature began each annual session 
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with public worship of God and a sermon. 
Because that custom has been abolished let it 
not be infefred that legislatures are alto- 
gether indifferent to religious teaching. The 
Legislature of Virginia a few weeks ago re- 
quested Rev. Dr. Hoge of Richmond to preach 
before that body and assigned to him as a 
topic, not the present political or social con- 
ditions, but The Nature and Office of the Holy 
Ghost. This is the third time that Dr. Hoge 
has been officially requested to preach before 
the Virginia Legislature. 


We stated two weeks ago, on the authority 
of the New York Observer, that the invitation 
to Dr. Herron to lecture at Princeton came 
from a few of the students and not at the re- 
quest of the theological faculty. A Princeton 
divinity student now informs us that Dr. Her- 
ron visited Princeton at the joint request of 
the ministers of the town and a considerable 
number of students, and that most of the 
members of the faculty were present at one 
ormore of the services. The last meeting is 
declared to have been the must powerful ever 
held in Princeton, and ‘‘many students and 
citizens were led to a new consecration of 
themselves to the kingdom of God.” 


Principal Rainy of Scotland makes a good 
point in his criticism of the offer of the Epis- 
copal Church to recognize those as churches 
of Christ who will accept its doctrine of the 
“historic episcopate.’’ He remarks of those 
who make this proposal that they will not 
recognize the church standing of those who 
recognize them; and they only recognize the 
church standing of those, Greeks and Latins, 
who do not recognize them. That is the idea 
of catholicity which all who are not broad 
enough to enter into it are at least summoned 
to admire. The number of Christians will 
never be large who can reduce themselves to 
dimensions sufticiently small to enter into 
“church unity ’’ through the door of the ‘‘ his- 
toric episcopate.” 


Sentiment in favor of selecting municipal 
officials and administering municipal affairs 
on a non-partisan basis is finding vent in city 
after city. Montclair, N.J., the choice suburb 
of New York, New Brunswick, N.J., the ancient 
college town, which is now owned by a politi- 
eal boss and his satellites, and St. Paul, Minn., 
are the communities last heard from as rising 
to the higher conception of civie life. The 
first mentioned place is studying “ the Cam- 
bridge idea,’ as it destroys the saloon and the 
boss,” and the man who has had so much to 
do in making the idea a reality in Cambridge, 
Rey. D. N. Beach, has recently been sowing 
seed in Montclair, addressing a large mass 
meeting in the Congregational church and 
conferring with the leading citizens. Sucha 
leader in sugh a cause honors the church that 
both gladly and reluctantly misses his pulpit 
ministration. 


The Protestant ministers of Sioux City, Io., 
it is announced in the daily papers, last 
Sunday advised their congregations to shun 
the American Protective Association as wholly 
anti-American. Rey. Dr. William B. Wright 
of Buffalo, formerly pastor of Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, recently preached an effective 
sermon against the methods of this secret 
organization, quoting from Dr. Gladden’s 
article in the March Century, showing that 
the oath required of its members to use their 
influence against the election of Roman Catho- 
lics to public office is contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which every 
citizen is pledged to uphold. The attempt to 
fight Jesuits by methods which they are 


ebarged with using and are condemned for 


using cannot commend itself to honest and 
patriotic Americans. The time is at hand for 
Protestant ministers to look into this move- 
mentvand to speak plainly concerning it and 
concerning the obligations of Christian citizen- 
ship. We fear the interference of the Roman 
Catholic Church in our civil government. We 
fear no less any organization that aims to 
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deprive men of the rights of citizens because 
they are Catholies or because they belong to 
another church. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Revival Interest. 

The plans for a series of evangelistic 
meetipgs in which prominent pastors and 
laymen of several denominations united a 
fortnight or so ago have been® carried out 
with a zeal worthy of the cause. The in- 
terest has been growing aud the attendance 
increasing daily. For the past week these 
meetings have been the prominent topic of 
conversation among our Christian people, 
and many even of the busiest have taken 
time to attend them by day as well as in 
the evening. Open air meetings, now held 
every morning in Madison Square and at 
3 P.M. in Astor Place, are attended by as 
many as can stand within sound of the 
speakers’ voices. The Y. M. C. A. hall in 
Twenty-third Street is thronged every foré- 


noon, Dr, A. C. Dixon presiding. The great’ 


hall of the Cooper Union is filled every 
afternoon and large audiences flock to quite 
a number of Presbyteriaa, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Reformed and Congregational churches 
all. over the city. From twelve to sixteen 
churches of various names have united 
in filling the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed 
Church. Three or four noon meetings be- 
sides that in Association Hall are held in 
places easy of access on both sides of the 
city and well down town among the busi- 
ness men. Besides Dr. Dixon, Drs. Burrell, 
Hall, Stimson, King, Duffield, Stryker, Tyler, 
Robinson, Harsha, Simmons, with Evangel- 
ists Needham, Evans, Wilson, Weaver, Rob- 
erts, Wright, Mrs. Whittemore and many 
others have been eminently active, and in- 
spiring music has helped the work greatly, 
led by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, Philip Phill- 
ips, Jy., Meisinger, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Kress 
and the Park sisters. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening the 
Broadway Tabernacle was crowded to its 
utmost seating capacity to hear Mr. Moody. 
Many stood in the aisles, and more could 
notenter. His principal theme at both sery- 
ices was the Bible. He made an earnest 
appeal for the providing of large places of 
meeting to which could be attracted the 
vast numbers who now never, or very rarely, 
attend our churches. Mr. Moody left at 
once for Norfolk and Richmond, where lhe 
proposes to spend several weeks in his line 
of labor. Results here, so far, encourage 
the brethren to hope for greater and long 
continued blessings, and plans are on foot 
for securing theaters and other large audi- 
ence-rooms here and in Brooklyn for con- 
tinuing the meetings into the summer, 

For Congregationalism and the Kingdom. : 

A new organization, which is quietly but 
surely winning the respect and confidence 
of our people of the Pilgrim faith here- 
abouts, is the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Society of New York City and Brook- 
lyn. It was incorporated March 6, 1893. Its 
object is to promote religion and morality 
in these cities and vicinity by the establish- 
ment and support of evangelical Congrega- 
tional churches, Sabbath schools, mission 
schools, mission stations and chapels, for 
the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and for the diffusing of evangelical knowl- 
edge. Its relation to the Congregational na- 
tinal societies is independent organically, 
but auxiliary tc, and in harmony with, the 
work of each of them, whether of church 
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building, mission or Sunday school work. 
Dr. A. J. Lyman is its president, Austin 
Abbott, Esq., vice-president; its twenty- 
seven directors are among the best known 
pastors and laymen of the two cities, and 
Rey. William T. Stokes is its superintendent, 
which office he combines with the superin- 
tendence of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in the same field. 

In his first annual report, lately issued, 
Mr. Stokes gives interesting, instructive and 
stimulating facts and figures, e.g., among 
the 2,600,000 people of New York and 
Brooklyn are thirty-five Congregational 
churches, with about 15,500 members. On 
fifteen of these churches (eight in Brooklyn 
and vicinity and seven in New York and 
vicinity), either new or lately revived, some- 
thing over $20,000 has been laid out within 
the year by the Home Missionary, Church 
Building and Extension Societies, The ag- 
gregate of the benevolences of the Congre- 
gational churches of the two cities nine 
years ago was $83,000. Today it is twice 
that sum. Their aggregate outlay for home 
expenses and benevolence in 1893 exceeded 
$450,000. In nine years (1884-1893), in which 
their membership increased, only 3,102, 
the benevolent offerings of the Brooklyn 
churches went up from $40,000 to $107,000, 
an increase of 250 per cent. 

Under Mr. Stokes’s energetic administra- 
tion, with the looked for coming of better 
times, there is fair prospect of a continued 
and growing call for the planting and early 
training of yet more new churches of our 
name in the near future. The newer parts 
of expanding Brooklyn and the steady 
northern growth of the metropolis offer at- 
tractive fields to believers in our faith and 
polity. Not for years has there been mani- 
fest such readiness as now to improve the 
opportunity. 

A Temporary’ Halt. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have run 
against a snag in reference to their plans 
for the sale of their present mission house 
and building anew. Certain of the Lenox 
heirs Object to the sale of the mansion 
which they claim was given for specific use 
as offices for the boards, and others are 
objecting to the new structure as an ex- 
travagant outlay and of uncertain income 
from the floors proposed to be let. Mean- 
while, the boards are petitioning the Legis- 
lature for an amendment of their charter, 
so as to authorize the corporation to hold 
property yielding an annual income of 
$200,000, instead of $20,000, the present 
limit. 

Mr. Scudder’s Pungent Remarks. 

Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City read a 
paper before the Clerical Union on The True 
Relation of the Church to Politics, sturdily 
maintaining the religious duty of every 
Christian to vote and soundly berating those 
who do not. He said that 30,000 church 
members in this city do not go to the polls 
and that in an area covering three miles of 
brownstone fronts only twenty-seven per- 
sons voted at a recent election, preferring 
the making of money to doing their Father’s 
business. He held that a solid union of 
Christian people would soon settle the ques- 
tion, Who shall possess America, Christ or 
the devil? 

Talmage, Mills and Comstock. 

Speaking from memory, and without care- 
fulexamination of the daily papers, it would 
seem that in the last thirty days they have 
announced fourteen times that Dr, Talmage’ 
has imperatively resigned his Brooklyn Tab- 
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ernacle pulpit and sixteen times that he has 
not, or has retracted. ‘‘The noes have it.” 
And now the latest news is that, while he 
does not resign for good, he does start with 
his family in a few weeks for a journey 
around the world, and that his pulpit will 
be filled for five months—from June 1 to 
Nov. 1—by Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evan- 
gelist. It is also said that Mr. Mills may, 
perhaps, so arrange his engagements as to 
hold evangelistic services in Brooklyn for 
two weeks in April or May. Mr. Comstock 
has this week made one of his greatest 
captures, cleaning out a notorious sporting 
resort and carrying off a large and costly 
collection of corrupting pictures, ete., which, 
of course, our innocent police had not heard 
of. They know about it now. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
An Important [leeting. 

Sunday school interests received unusual 
attention in this city last Week. The Inter- 
national Lesson Committee having arranged 
to hold their annual meeting here, Grace 
Baptist Church offered to the committee 
generous hospitality, giving them a ban- 
quet on Tuesday. evening, at which were 
present the pastor of Grace Church, Rev. 
Dr. R. H. Conwell, and associate pastor Rev. 
Dr. G. A. Peltz, Rev. Drs. H. Clay Trum- 
bull and George Dana Boardman, Hon. John 
Wanamaker and a number of other minis- 
ters and prominent citizens, besides guests 
from New York, Boston and Chicago. A 
large meeting had been held in the Temple 
in the afternoon, at which a county Sunday 
school organization was effected. In the 
evening the Temple was completely filled 
with an audience of 3,000. Mr. Wanamaker 
presided, and addresses were made by Rev. 
John Hall, D. D., of New York, Rey. John 
Potts, D. D., of Toronto, Canada, and Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs of Chicago. The singing of 
the Temple choir was an enjoyable feature. 
The Work of Grace Church. 

The Temple is a wonderful institution, 
embracing some unusual features of the in- 
stitutional church. It is a busy hive on all 
the seven days and evenings of every week. 
Its various lines of work are indicated by its 
gymnasiums, hospital, college and church. 
Through many organizations it ministers to 
the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
needs of a great number of people. Its fine 
college building is approaching completion, 
and will accommodate 4,200 students. The 
enrollment in the elementary, music, art, 
college preparatory, theological and mis- 
sionary departments already is nearly 2,000. 
Much the largest proportion are young men 
and women who attend the evening classes. 
Tir. Wanamaker’s Class. 

Of other very interesting religious enter- 
prises one of the most remarkable is Mr. 
John Wanamaker’s adult Bible class con- 
nected with the Bethany Sunday school, of 
which he is superintendent. The school 
has a membership of over 5,000, and Mr. 
Wandmaker’s class numbers 1,248. Each 
member receives a certificate on joining the 
class and assumes certain obligations as to 
attendance, benevolence, etc. The organi- 
zation is divided into tens and hundreds, 
each division having its own officers, who 
act as collectors, recruiting officers and di- 
rectors. A large part of the class are 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 

Changes in Sunday School Lessons. 

The Lesson Committee, having been re- 

leased by the last meeting of the Interna- 
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tional Association from the instructions un- 
der which it has heretofore acted, took this 
opportunity to hold a conference with rep- 
resentatives of various organizations inter- 
ested in promoting the study of the Bible 
in the Sunday schools. Prof. F. K. Sanders 
of Yale represented the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, Mr. M. C. Hazard, Dr. 
Edwin Rice, Dr. C. A. Blackall and others, 
the lesson writers and editors, while Mrs. 
Kennedy, Mrs. W. F. Crafts and Mrs. Os- 
trander were among those connected with 
the International Primary Union. A num- 
ber of communications were also read to 
the committee from local Sunday school or- 
ganizations not personally represented at 
the meeting. The committee was kept dili- 
gently at work considering the suggestions 
made in addition to the labor of selecting 
lessons for 1896, Important changes in the 
methods of selection are contemplated, pro- 
viding for a more continuous and compre~ 
hensive study of the Bible and for a sepa- 
rate course for primary classes. The com- 


“mittee received from many sources hearty 


assurances of appreciation of their work. 
A Course of Lectures on the Bible. 

A series of Sunday afternoon lectures in 
the Wylie Memorial Church by Princeton 
professors is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. The purpose of the lectures as an- 
nounced is to provide an antidote to prevail- 
ing doubt and to answer current questions. 
Professor Patton has lectured on Super- 
natural Religion, Dr. W. B. Green on Rey- 
elation and the Bible, Dr. Murray on Reli- 
gion and Learning, while Dr. W. H, Green 
has spoken on The Unity of the Pentateuch 
and Moses and the Critics. Other topics 
proposed are: The Bible and the Monu- 
ments, Messianic Prophecy, Inspiration, The 
Bible and Christian Experience. As might 
be expected, the tone of the lectures is 
Strongly conservative, and Princeton is thus 
commending itself and its work to the Pres- 
byterian churches of the city. Why should 
not Andover Seminary give a series on simi- 
lar topics in Boston? And would not the 
other Congregational seminaries do good 
service if they should undertake a like effort 
in other cities? 

A New Congregational Church. 

Congregational interests in Philadelphia 
are holding their own and something more. 
The First Church prospers under Dr. Rich- 
ards’s labors and it has organized a branch 
in a neighborhood where there is ample 
room and abundant need of a new church, 
The branch began a few months ago by a 
sort of spontaneous generation of a Sunday 
school. The Park Church, as its new enter- 
prise is called, is under the care of Rev. 
KE. F. Fales, has already 125 in its Sunday 
school, will be in its new chapel in about 
two months and promises soon to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. 

The Advancement of the Negro. 

The work among colored people in the 
South is awakening fresh interest in various 
quarters. Prof. Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee Institute addressed the Contem- 
porary Club at the parlors of the Art Club 
last Tuesday evening on the way to over- 
come the difficulties in the way of the 
advancement of his race. About 300 mem- 
bers and invited guests were present. This 
club includes in its membership many per- 
sons prominent in the intellectual circles of 
the city. On Thursday evening Mr. Wash- 
ington addressed the Unitarian Club on the 
same subject. He has been invited to speak 
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on this topic to the Political Science Club of 
Cornell University. He is making a favor- 
able impression wherever he,goes. 

A. E. D. 


FROI1 WASHINGTON. 

An Estimate of Mr. Cleveland. 

_ The Senate having passed the Bland 
seigniorage bill without amendment, by a 
majority of thirteen, the next question is as 
to whether the President will sign the bill 
or veto it. The fact that there is so much 
doubt concerning this point is in itself sig- 
nificant, and to the old-time friends of the 
President disagreeably so. Time was when 
there would have been no doubt at all as to 
his action on such a measure as this. But 
the President of 1894 is not the President of 
1885, although he bears the same name. 
Mr. Cleveland has changed greatly in many 
respects since the first half of his former 
administration, and his course with regard 
to public. questions of importance cannot be 
predicted as confidently as of yore. Last 
year his attitude toward the silver question 
was perfectly satisfactory to the friends of 
honest money, and why should there be any 
uncertainty about it now? Itis because of 
the general loss of confidence which the 
President has incurred during the past few 
months by his policy respecting the tariff, 
civil service reform, Hawaii and a number 
of minor subjects, in all of which he has 
been at variance either with the best senti- 
ment of the country or with his own record 
heretofore. This isa fair statement of the 
criticism which is prevalent here in the cir- 
cles which used to furnish the heartiest and 
most efficient support to the President. 


The Dilemma. 

Nevertheless, the President may veto the 
Bland bill, after all. If he does it will do 
much to rehabilitate his reputation for con- 
sistency and financial soundness, It is prob- 
ably true, as asserted, that he does not like 
the bill. If he signs it, or allows it to be- 
come a law without his signature, it will be 
from the mere politician’s motive to ‘‘ help 
the party.’? Mr. Cleveland’s old way of 
‘‘helping the party”? was to do the right 
thing first and then compel his party to 
come up to his leve), and thus win popular 
favor by moral force. If le signs the seign- 
iorage bill, he will be simply succumbing at 
last to the party pressure from the silver 
men of the West and South, and will thus 
take his place among the multitude of com- 
mon politicians, above and aloof from whom 
he succeeded in holding himself for several 
years, A great deal depends on this veto. 
If it should be forthcoming it probably 
could not be overridden in Congress, and 
it would probably put a quietus upon all 
other projected silver legislation this ses- 
sion. Whereasif the Bland bill goes through 
the White House it will be the signal for a 
new flood of silver bills of all sorts. 

In strict justice it must be conceded that 
the President is in a difficult and awkward 
position. The Bland bill in reality does not 
stand alone. It is propped.up by the tariff 
bill, the failure of which is threatened by 
many silver men in case the seigniorage bill 
is vetoed. And, in fact, it is not too much to 
say that the future unity of the Democratic 
party is at stake in this crisis, and it is quite 
possible that if the silver men fail in this 
instance they may actually disrupt the party, 
as they have so often threatened to do. 
Thoughtful observers here have anticipated 
this event for some time past, and they can- 
not see how a party composed of such ex- 
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tremely discordant elements can be held to- 
gether much longer in its present shape. 
Slow Progress. 

The tariff tangle is in a worse condition 
than ever, owing to the discovery of the 
fact that under the existing reciprocity 

- treaties most of the sugar imported would 
continue to come in free, no matter what 

_ the nominal duty might be. ‘Abolish tbe 
reciprocity treaties then,’’? shout the sugar 
men, But some of the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests object to such abo- 
lition, and so do the friends of Hawaii, who 
protest against tearing away the commer- 
cial bonds which have united us to the 
islands so advantageously for nearly twenty 
years past. Then an interesting side issue 
has arisen and caused no end of talk. Would 
the abrogation of the Hawaiian reciprocity 
treaty terminate our control of Pearl River 
Harbor, which was guaranteed by a clause 
in the treaty of 1884 continuing the treaty 
of 1875? This is a fine nut for the lawyers 
to erack. Senators Lodge, Morgan and oth- 
ers answer the question in the affirmative, 
Senator Davis, ex-Senator Edmunds and 
others in the negative. Meanwhile, a con- 
stant pressure for higher duties is being 
exerted on the much- enduring finance com- 
mittee, and from another direction the ad- 
ministrative features of the bill are strongly 
criticised and attacked, it being held by 
the treasury officers, and many others, that 
the proposed ad valorem system of rates 
would certainly afford facility for enormous 
frauds. Amid all this hurly-burly the 
Northerners are loudly asserting that the 
bill in its present form is a protection of 
the South at the expense of the North, 
while the Southerners excitedly assert just 
the reverse and denounce the Northerners 
for adding all manner of duties to the bill 
and then trying to ‘‘rob’”’ the South and 
West of their silver wealth besides. Thus 
it will be seen tbat the outlook for tariff 
legislation is still quite hazy and the lapse 
of another week paradoxically finds the 
bill further away from its passage than 
ever, OSS is 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Second Service. 

The interest which ministers take in this 
problem is perennial. The discussion at 
our last Monday morning’s gathering was 
as fresh and exciting as if it had never been 


before us as an object of profound study. - 


This week the brethren were content with 
facts to the exclusion of theories, and, al- 
though no contributions were made toward 
a full and satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem, every one present felt that wise words 
had been spoken and that the evening serv- 
ice is not likely soon to be given up or to 
lose its hold on the people. It was gratify- 
ing to learn from Mr. Armstrong, the super- 
- intendent of our city missions, that in more 
than fifty of our churches the evening sery- 
ice is better attended than the morning serv- 
ice. In our larger churches this is not the 
ease. Dr. Loba of Evanston, who opened 
the discussion, called attention to the differ- 
ences in the conditions in different fields 
‘and to the fact that methods which have 
been attended with success in one field may 
not be wisely employed in another field; 
that the Young Men’s Club, so popular in 
many*thurches, cannot always be trusted to 
secure. an evening audience. Mr. Sell re- 
joiced that the sensational method of adver- 
tising subjects for the evening had so 
- generally been given up. Dr. Scott laid 
emphasis on the necessity of the preacher 


‘Noble 
Swing, though in different churches and lat- 
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being a man whom people like to see 
on week days, in whom they believe, and 


are therefore drawn to the place where he. 


speaks because he attracts them. Atten- 
tion was also called to the success of Dr. 
Withrow in filling the immense audience- 
room of the Third Presbyterian Chureh 
year after year Sunday evenings with ser- 
mons that always have in them the ring of 
the old gospel, and to the success which the 
Second Baptist Church has had for more 
than a score of years in making the second 
service more attractive than the first. 


Bishop Cheney’s Anniversary. 

It is rare in these days of frequent changes 
to read of a minister’s celebrating the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of his settlement as a 
pastor. This is what Bishop Cheney of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in this city did 
last Sunday. He came te Chicago, Christ 
Church, its first pastor, March 11, 1860, 
when the church had only seven members 
in place of the 700 it now has, when the 
building in which they worshiped, worth 
less than a thousand dollars, stood on rented 
land far out on the prairie, when the salary 
offered was only $750 a year. During all 
these years, and they have been full of 
trial, pastor and people have been drawn 
more closely together, so that, as the bishop 
is still a comparatively young man, there is 
no reason why he may not long remain in 
his present pulpit. The breadth of his 
views, the earnestness of his piety, his readi- 
ness to co-operate with brethren of other 
denominations in all good works, his exclu- 
sion from the Protestant Episcopal Church 
by Bishop Whitehouse because he could not 
conscientiously affirm his belief in baptismal 
regeneration, and the part he had in or- 
gauizing the Reformed Episcopal Churcb, 
have endeared him to his fellow laborers in 
the city and given him a position which he 
has filled most honorably. It ought to be 
set down to the credit of Chicago that she 
has had some of the longest pastorates in 
the country. Dr. Locke, rector of Grace 
Church, bas served as many years as Bishop 
Cheney ; Dr. Goodwin of the First Church is 
in his twenty-seventh year of service; Dr. 
in his fifteenth, while Professor 


terly an independent, has preached among 
us more than a quarter of acentury. West- 
ern people are not always givento change or 
inclined io set aside the experience and 
wisdom of mature years for mere youth. 


The City [lissionary Society. 

The eleventh annual report shows that 
this society has received nearly $20,000 the 
past year, that it has organized thirty-six 
of the sixty-four churches and thirty-nine 
of the eighty Sunday schools now in exist- 
ence within the city limits. 
ganized four of our saburban churches and 
five of our suburban Sunday schools, While 
it has cost more than $220,000 to carry on 
this work the present value of the property 
which it has secured for the churches is 
nearly $264,000. It has gathered 3,500 per- 
sons into the churches, biought more than 
9,500 children and youth into the Sunday 
schools and been the means of persuading 


‘sixteen young men belonging to these new 


churches to enter the ministry. That our 
churches in this year of depressing financial 
conditions, in addition to $130,000 paid or 
pledged to the theological seminary, should 
have put $20,000 into their city mission work 
is encouraging, and bids us hope that in the 
year to come these gifts may be increased 
not Jess than one-third. 


It has also or- 
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Prof. John Fiske. 

Professor Fiske is now giving four courses 
of historical lectures in the city, three of 
them in private houses and one under the 
auspices of the Armour Institute. He has 
many admirers here and the mere announce- 
ment that he is to speak excites interest. 
He has spoken, and to edification, of Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century, of the 
Salem witchcraft, of Daniel Webster and 
Alexander Hamilton. 


The Civic Federation. 

This federation, true to its promises, has 
issued a circular warning people against 
sixteen aldermen now seeking election. 
Hight of them are Republicans, eight Dem- 
ocrats. It is gratifying to be able to say 
that not more than two or three of the 
Republicans marked secured indorsement 
at the primaries, and that it is not probable 
that any of them, even if nominated, can be 
elected. We are not without hope that 


some progress will be made this year toward 


obtaining a non-partisan municipal goyern- 
ment, although the steady dismissal of Re- 
publicans in order that Democrats may have 
their places is not altogether éncouraging. 
But when the people once understand the 
situation, and perceive the need of better 
meu as aldermen—of men who cannot be 
bribed—they will find a way to make their 
wishes known and to make them respected, 
too. We are not sorry that Mr. Stead has 
published a book on Chicago, or that in it 
he has criticised us unmercifully. .Unpopu- 
lar as he has made himself in many quar- 
ters, and unwise as have been many of his 
words, be has yet done us good. We ought 
to profit from his stinging rebukes. 

The Modern Church. 

Just what will be the future of the new 
movement among the laboring men it is im- 
possible to say. Last Sunday Bricklayers’ 
Hall was well filled to hear Professor Taylor, 
who gave them the gospel out andout. The 
brethren are fond of discussion and liable 
to temptations in this direction which may 
wreck their enterprise. It is reported that 
they will start a Sunday school immediately, 
with leaders of labor unions as teachers. 
If this be their only fitness to teach it is to 
be feared that the school will be short lived. 
Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
the whole movement is the evident purpose 
on the part of many to express their confi- 
dence in Christ, and their desire to be reck- 
oned among His followers. Sooner or later 
this must bring them into sympathy with 
the churches, for the breach between them 
and: the churches is one of imagination 
rather than of reality. 

Colorado College. - 

We rejoice with this vigorous and enthu- 
siastic college in its dedication of the new 
and beautiful Coburn Library Building. The 
exercises, March 14, were full of interest 
and hope. Of Mr. Coburn’s gift $45,000 
have been put into the building and its 
equipment and $5,000 set aside as an en- 
dowment fund for the library of 10,000 vol- 
umes, The citizens of Colorado Springs 
intend to add another $5,000 to the endow- 
ment fund. The dedicatory address was by 
President Harper of the Chicago University, 
and President Slocum, President Taylor of 
Vassar, Chancellors Snow of Kansas Uni- 
versity and McDowell of Denver took part 
in the exercises. Nothing is more hopeful 
than the growth of these young colleges, and 
no influence on the life of our country prom- 
ises to be more helpful and preservative 
than that which they exert. FRANKLIN. 
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The Normative Value of Christ’s Teaching. 


‘Take My yoke upon you and learn from 
Me,”’ said Jesus to the men of His time. It 
was an invitation to join His company and 
hear what He had to say concerning God, 
man and all matters relating to religion. 
The invitation had a negative reference. It 
was a summons to prefer Him as a religious 
guide and master to all other spiritual 
guides, such as the rabbis, whose name and 
fame were great in Israel. 

‘“‘Learn from Me,’’ says Jesus still to us, 
the men of the nineteenth Christian century. 
And for us the invitation means: Acquaint 
yourselves with the records of My teaching 
contained in the evangelic memoirs. It 
means further: Give the doctrine theiein 
recorded the sovereign place in your system 
of religious thought. Let Me really be the 
Master, not any of the world’s great re- 
ligious leaders, not the church called by 
My name, not even the Bible. 

Sound Protestants have no difficulty in 
conceding Christ’s claim to be the ultimate 
authority as against other religious masters 
or the church, but they may be startled by 
the proposal to set Him above the Scrip- 
tures. Ilave they not been taught from 
their infancy to regard the Holy Scriptures 
as the only rule of faith and life? And 
why set the Scriptures and Chiist in oppo- 
sition, as if there were any incompatibility 
between their respective claims? Is not 
Christ’s teaching part of Scripture; and 
will not the enforcement of the principle of 
the Bible, the rule of faith, insure all due 
and reverent attention to the words of the 
Lord Jesus? - ? 

The answer to this question must be that, 
as a matter of fact, it has not done so. 
Christ’s words have not got their due place 
from the men who have most faithfully 
followed the orthodox Protestant tradition. 
The Gospels, especially the synoptical Gos- 
pels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, which, ac- 
cording to critics, contain the most authen- 
tic reports of Christ’s sayings, have been 
comparatively neglected and the chief atten- 
tion given to the epistles of St. Paul—most 
worthy of devout study surely, but un- 
wisely used when the effect is to make the 
apostle eclipse the Lord. The late Profes- 
sor Duncan of the New College, Edinburgh, 
whom we students used to call, affection- 
ately, Rabbi Duncan, is known to have 
made the confession: ‘‘I know Paul’s epis- 
tles. I do not know the Gospels.’’ This 
accords with the testimony of the late Dean 
Church, in his work on the Oxford move 
ment, that at the commencement. of that 
movement the evangelical piety of England 
‘“dwelt upon the work of Christ, and laid 
comparatively little stress on His example 
or the picture left us of His personality and 
life,”’.and made constant use of the epistles, 
‘* while the gospel narrative was imperfectly 
studied and was felt to be much less inter- 
esting.”’ 

When the Bible is rightly used as arule 
of faith and life Christ will get His due 
place, but all depends on that. Now it is 
very possible to make an unwise, even dis- 
astrous, use of the Bible. Think of Philo, 
who, Ly means of a fanciful, allegorizing 
method of interpretation, spun out of the 
Hebrew oracles a species of degenerate Pla- 
tonism! Think still more of the rabbis, 
who, by an artificial system of hermeneutic 
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rules, made the law of God contemptible, 
and, while searching the Scriptures day and 
night as if their salvation depended on it, 
were.as blind as bats to their true meaning, 
All that tragic miscarriage came of a wrong, 
unwise use of the Hebrew Bible as a rule 
of faith. Their very idea of the Bible as 
law or rule was wrong. The Bible is a book 
of iaspiration, not of law. 

But do not the wrong ways of using the 
Bible all lie behind us in past history? 
Surely it is not possible for us now to err? 
Yes, it is very possible. One wrong road 
still liable to be taken is to assume that all 
Scripture, from Genesis to Revelation, is of 
equal value for moral and religious guid- 
ance. This will infallibly result in Christ’s 
position as ultimate authority and supreme 
religious guide being compromised. Christ 
will be lost in a crowd. He will become 
once more ‘‘one among you whom you 
know not.’’ There are men living now in 
our churches who tell us that they had lost 
Christ in the Bible. Through their way of 
using the sacred book Christ had become 
simply one of many, nowise outstanding or 
in the foreground, rather thrown into the 
background, a diminutive, unnoticeable fig- 
ure, standing behind Moses, David, Isaiah 
and Paul. Yet, strange to say, the the- 
ory held was that all the men in the front 
were subordinate to the personage in the 
background, satellites revolving round Him 
as the.central luminary and reflecting Llis 
light! 

It is far from being true that all parts of 
Scripture are of equal value. There is not 
only a great difference in value between the 
Old and the New Testament, but there is 
much difference between distinct parts of 
the Old Testament. The writings of the 
great prophets of the eighth century B.C., 
such as Amos, Micah and Isaiah, and of the 
prophets immediately preceding the exile 
and belonging to the period of the exile, 
such as Jeremiah and the unknown author 
of the second half of Isaiah, are much more 
valuable than the writings produced in the 
era of Judaism, from Ezra onwards, such as 
Chronicles, Esther and Ecclesiastes. With 
the general. spirit of the great prophets 
Christ was in full sympathy, and the Chris 
tian consciousness finds little in their ora- 
cles at which it stumbles, But in the later 
books named there is much that must be 
read with a discriminating eye, in the light 
of Christ’s teaching, and which, read uncriti- 
cally, would lead us far away from the Chris- 
tian type of religious thought into an over- 
weening value for ritual, a deistic idea of 
God and an inhuman tone of feeling toward 
foreign peoples. This need not be won- 
dered at, because, though revelation is stead- 
ily progressing on the whole, it progresses 
like the tide, advancing and then receding. 
Judaism was preparing the way for Christ, 
yet it was a backward movement as com- 
pared with prophetism, and even as com- 
pared with Mosaism. 

The whole Old Testament is of inferior 
value as a religious guide as compared with 
the New. The spirit of Jesus found much 
in Psalms and prophets on which it could 
feed, yet, also, not a little with which it 


‘could not sympathize, as, e. g., the vindic- 


tive spirit which breathes in some Psalms 
and the dark doubts of the prophets 


islation, whether angels or Moses.” 


whether God really cared for the right. 
His conception of God as Father raised Him 
above these mists into an ever serene atmos- 
phere of faith and love. And we must read 
the Psalms and prophets as men who have 
been in the school of Jesus, and decline to 
regard aught that is defective in their re- 
ligious temper as a law for us. It becomes 
us to cherish the cheerful, trustful temper 
so happily described in the triplet of apos- 
tolic exhortations, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore, pray 
without ceasing, in everything give thanks,” 
grateful that it is now possible for us to 
do sd, not thinking ourselves superior to 
prophets and psalmists, while declining 
to take even the highest manifestations of 
the religious spirit in the earlier stages of 
revelation as our ideal. 

We must walk in Christ’s light in reading 
the Old Testament, not hesitating to re- 
gard it, at the best, as a ‘light shining in a 
dark place’’—moonlight as compared with 
Christ’s sunlight, and very beautiful and 
picturesque as such, for moonlight has a 
weird loveliness all its own which appeals 
to every sensitive spirit and bas been found 
worthy of poetic strains. Dark and dim 
and indistinct only are objects as seen in 
that light; strain your eyes as you may, 
you cannot make trees, cottages, human 
forms assume sharp, well-defined outline 
even when the moon is fall. Soare God and 
the kingdom ot God, and the righteousness 
and grace of God and the destiny of man 
seen in the light of the Old Testament as 
compared with the daylight clearness with 
which these great things are shown in the 
teaching of Jesus. Yet it is good to look at 
these things in the moonlight now and then, 
if only to make us appreciate, the more the 
great advance made by Jesus in His doc- 
trine of the divine Father, and of the son- 
ship of man, and of the kingdom in which 
God reigns by His grace over loving, trust- 
ful human hearts. 

But to enjoy the Old Testament we must 
look on it as moonlight, not try to turn it 
into sunlight by reading Christian teaching 
into it. This has been a very prevalent 
method of exegesis. It amounts to denying 
that there is any difference between Old 
and New Testament, or, in other words, 
that there has been any progress in revela- 
tion. It is like turning a caterpillar offhand 
into a butterfly, and stoutly denying that 
the beautiful flying creature was ever a 
crawling worm. It is time that this leger- 
demain exegesis were abandoned even in the 
pulpit. 

In the New Testament Christ is the one 
speaker. ‘‘In the end of the days God 
spoke by the Son.’’ This implies that we 
must hear Him first and chiefly. ‘' Hear 
Hiim,”’ said the author of the. epistle to 
the Hebrews to his philo levitical readers, 
‘‘yather than the agents of the Sinaitic leg- 
Give 
most earnest heed to Him who is greater 
than prophets, angels, Moses and Aaron. 
His message, adapted for our benefit in 
modern times, is, Hear Jesus Christ rather 
than Peter or John or Paul. Look on Him 
as the Master; on them as the disciples, to 
be kept in due subordination as witnesses 
and interpreters, not viewed as joint or 
superior authorities. The message is of 
grave import, both for practical religion 
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and for theology. For practical religion, 
because modern Christianity presents vari- 
ous types of piety virtually attempting to 
dispense with the historic Christ. The 
philosopbie Christianity of the late Pro- 
fessor Green of Oxford, the ecclesiastical 
Christianity of High Cburcbism, the pietis- 
tic Christianity of Keswick and other Sep- 
tember conferences are all trying in differ- 
ent ways to get along without Christ as 
exhibited in the gospels. ‘' We don't need 
the evangelic history,’’ they say; ‘‘ we have 
philosophic ideas, the church, religious ex- 
perience.’’ They are all wrong, and all de- 
fective, for lack of a wholesome knowledge 
of the words of Jesus. Such knowledge is 
of supreme importance also for theology. 
Theology, to be thoroughly Christian, must 
go to Christ’s school, learn His doctrine of 
the Father and make that doctrine the foun- 
dation and the criterion of all its formula- 
tions. Ilow much good work yet lies be- 
fore us! Ilow much we have to unlearn! 


— 


THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


** Tncrease my faith, dear Lord!’ he cried— 
“The inner sight surpassing sense.” 

** Lo, faith were thine,” the Voice replied, 
“ Hadst thou but learned obedience.” 


EASTER AMONG THE MORAVIANS, 


BY R. FLEMING. 


Bethlehem in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
founded by the Moravians in 1742, is a 
strange mixture of the old and the new. It 
is the seat of Lehigh University and of large 
iron works. The lover of the historic and 
the student of religious history will find 
much to interest him. 

The church services on Easter Day are 
peculiarly simple and impressive. Early in 
the morning one is awakened by a choir of 
men in the streets playing trombones. A 
large congregation soon gathers at the 
church. At five o'clock the services com- 
mence. The minister and the choir chant, 
“The Lord is risen,’’ the congregation re- 
sponding, ‘‘The Lord is risen indeed.” 
Then is sung the hymn: 


Hail, all hail, victorious Lord and Saviour, 
Thou hast burst the bonds of death; 
Grant us, as to Mary, the great favor 
To embrace Thy feet in faith. 
Thou hast in our stead the curse endured, 
And for us eternal life procured ; 
Joyful, we with one accord 
Hail Thee as our risen Lord. 


The litany follows, interspersed with the 
Lord’s Prayer, a hymn and the responses of 
‘the congregation. After a hymn by the 
choir and another by the congregation, all 
adjourn to the neighboring graveyard. A 
féw minutes are required for the vast audi- 
ence to arrange themselves around the cen- 
tral part of the yard. It is now near: sun- 
rise. All join in singing: 


The graves of all His saints Christ blessed, 
And softened every bed; 

Where should the dying members rest, 
But with the dying Head? 


Thence He arose, ascending high, 
And showed our feet the way ; 
Up to the Lord our flesh shall fly, 

At the great rising-day. 


Then let the last loud trumpet sound, 
And bid our kindred rise ; 

Awake, ye nations under ground! 
Ye saints, ascend the skies! 


The minister continues with the litany: 


I have a desire to depart, and to be with 
' Christ, which is far bctter; I shall never taste 
death; yea, I shall attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; for the body which TI shall 
put off, this grain of corruptibility, shall 
put on incorruption;.my flesh shall rest in 
hope. And the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
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Great Shepherd of the sheep, through tbe 
blood of the everlasting covenant, shall also 
quicken these mortal bodies, if so be that the 
Spirit of God hath dwelt inthem. And keep 
us in everlasting fellowship with those of our 
brethren and sisters who, since last Easter 
Day, have entered into the joy of their Lord, 
and with the whole church triumphant, and 
let us rest together in Thy presence from our 
labors. 

The familiar hymn of Montgomery, him- 
self a Moravian, is sung: 

What are these in bright array? 


The minister continues with the solemn 
words: 


Glory be to Him whois the Resurrection and 
the ‘Life; He was dead and, behold, He is 
alive forevermore; and he that believeth in 
Him, though be were dead yet shall he live, 
Glory be to Him in the church which warteth 
for Him, and in that which is around Him, 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

The congregation sing: 


I give Thee thanks unfeigned, 
O Jesus, Friend in need, 
For wbat Thy soul sustained 
When Thou for me didst bleed. 
Grant me to lean unshaken 
Upon Thy faithfulness, 
Until I hence am taken 
To see Thee face to face. 
The benediction is then pronounced and 
this unique and uplifting service is ended. 

We linger in the old graveyard. Some 
thousands of Moravians are buried here in 
the order of their dying. The small marble 
slab—no raised monument—gives only the 
dates of birth and ‘‘ departure.’’ We copy 
a few inscriptions: ‘‘ Joseph, a Mohican, 
dep. July 21st 1746,’ *‘ Daniel of the Dela- 
ware Nation, dep. April 19th,1749,” “An- 
drew, a negro born at [bo in Africa, depart. 
March the 13th 1779,” “Johannes Etwein, 
Episcopus fratrum, born June 29th 1721 at 
Freudenstadt in Germany, departed 
2d 1802.” 

It is of this place that Helen Hunt Jack- 
son writes: ‘‘ It is an unconscious tribute to 
the beauty of the old Moravian faith, and 
the inalienable truth of their view of death, 
that the townspeople of Bethlehem find this 
graveyard pleasant to sit in; women bring 
their sewing, children their toys and spend 
whole afternoons there in the summer, and 
lively social chat goes ou with a sort of 
homelike freedom, which would seem im- 
possible in any public park but seems in- 
explicably natural in this sunny old grave- 
yard.”’ 

Of the Moravian view of death she writes: 
‘* From first to last they accept it and recog- 
nize its triumph of deliverance. They hold 
it a sin to wear black for the dead; their 
funeral services and hymns are full of joy 
and not sorrow, of hope and not desolation; 
each death in the congregation is announced 
to the town by a burst of melody from the 
trombones in the church belfry, and bells 
are rung, and not tolled, as a summons for 
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‘the burial services.”’ 


The service at half-past ten is not unlike 
that of Congregational churches. In the 
room where are kept the archives of the so- 
ciety are the diaries of the church, com- 
mencing in 1742, then written in German, and 
continuing to the present time. Here are 
rare Bibles and hymn-books and hundreds 
of volumes relating to Moravian history. 
On the wall hang portraits of Moravian men 
and women who “confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’’. One 
such portrait lingers in the memory. It is 
that of an early missionary who had a de- 
sire to preach to the blacks of the Dutch 
Indies. No way was open, so he. went to 
Copenhagen and sold himself as a slave that 
he might reach those for whom his soul 
yearned, 


Atl 
JHE PROGRESSIVE ENERGY OF THE 
RISEN LIFE. 

A MEDITATION FOR EASTER MORNING, 


BY CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D,, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


If ever a Christian may feel sure that he 
is in his Father’s house as a beloved child, 
sure that God’s portion for him is rich in 
mercy, sure that God’s will for him is his 
development in strength and happiness, he 
may feel this assurance on the day when he 
commemorates the resurrection of the Son 
of God. Then let him stand under the arch- 
ing heaven of God’s truth and draw ‘deep 
breaths of joy. Let him lift up his head 
and turn his face to the sunrise. Let him 
consider the great miracle of life and pro- 
gressive beauty wrought in the trees above 
him, in the flowers at his side, in the grass 
under his feet and know that a life energy 
is also at work in himself. Let him drink 
in the thought that God is love, that God’s 
will is his sanctification, that Christ has 
come, not to condemn him, but to give him 
life, yea life more abundant, that the Spirit 
has quickened him with a new vigor whose 
possibilities as yet he but dimly imagines. 

After all, the thing that we all pant for, 
that we all rejoice in most is life—life in 
its normal state, which is progressive en- 
ergy, onwardness. We delight in the idea 
of life because it is the idea of progressive 
energy—of joyful, hopeful advance toward 
greater completeness. The very essence of 
the life thought is onwardness, and, because 
we have the power of an endless life in us 
and the momentum of an endless life upon 
us, we rejoice in whatever expresses to us 
the onwardness of living. So the season of 
the spring seems to us a joyous season, be- 
cause it is such a rich parable of the pro- 
gressive energy of life—each day brings 
fuller vision of beauty and suggests a more 
perfect beauty yet to be. So a fairand well- 
proportioned childhood is to us a joyous 
sight, because in the clear, inquiring eyes, 
in the increasing stature, in the expanding 
mind we see progressive energy, life which 
in its every movement speaks of onward- 
ness. But as we grow older and realize 
how the onwardness of life is thwarted by 
fatigue and sickness, and at last by death, 
how the progressive energy in the individ- 
ual is often conquered by unsympathetic en- 
vironment, or by the drag of care or by dis- 
heartening sorrows, we feel more and more 
intensely the need of something which shall 
rise superior to the natural order, and which 
shall fulfill our involuntary sense of immovr- 
tality. For we have a heroic conception, 
which we can neither account for nor put 
away from us, of a life that shall be so 
strong, so perfect, so vigorous, its progres- 
sive energy shall goonalways. Itshall never 
fail, never fall exhausted to the ground; it 
shall retain its onwardness evermore and 
evermore—on through the toil and strain 
and change in this world, on in the new 
scenes and new duties of the world to come. 
This great thirsting of our natures for life 
which shall keep its progressive energy for- 
ever, God answers through the resurrection 
of Christ and our risen lifein Him. ‘‘ This 
is the witness which God hath borne con- 
cerning His Son, that God gave unto us 
eternal life and this life is in His Son. He 
that hath the Son hath the life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not the life.”’ 

On Easter morning our whole memory, 
imagination and affection are filled with 
a sense of the progessive energy of the ris- 
ing Christ as He breaks the bands of death 
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and casts away its cords from Him and, 
goes onward into the risen life. We are 
more than commonly conscious of the 
power of His resurrection; the intense en- 
ergy of it is thrilling us—the mighty power 
ef God which He wrought in Christ when 
He raised Him from the dead. At such a 
moment we may more really feel, amidst 
all natural weakness or fear, how glorious 
it is to have God for our refuge and 
strength, to have God giving us, in Christ, 
a life which has the same energy in it that 
was in the resurrection. 

‘¢ This is the will of God even your sanc- 
tification.’’? Back of our actual experience 
of the risen life lies God’s will that this 
risen life shall be ours. God is for us; 
and if God is for us who can be against us? 
Whatever may be the malignity of the 
devil’s will for us, whatever the unsteadi- 
ness or waywardness of our own will for 
eurselves, this is the will of God even 
our sanctification. We are panting for life 
more abundant, for a life whose progres- 
sive energy suall go on forever from 
strength to strength; and the very thing 
we are panting for God is planning for, that 
we may surely have it. His purpose for 
us is that we shall have the life which is 
in His son—the risen life. That we might 
have this life He wrought with migbty 
power in Christ, raising Him from the 
dead; that we should not fail of this life 
He has given us the Spirit, with grace suffi- 
eient for us. No aspiration we can possibly 
have for the enlargement or power of our 
own spiritual life can equal the aspiration 
which God has for us. God would have 
us to become like Himself in positive holi- 
ness, in symmetrical development of char- 
acter, in the deep experience of that pro- 
gressive energy of life which isin Ilis Son. 
To fail of realizing the thought that God 
wills our sanctification would be to miss 
the chief joy of Christian life. We have 
our temptations, our discouragements, our 
sorrows, and some may be traced to one 
eause, some to another; but God is not 
against us. God is with us. He is not 
thwarting our truest life, but working to 
secure it to us. 

Then, when we have realized afresh in 
the sunlight of Easter Day that God’s will 
for us is our sanctification, and that to 
make this possible for us He has wrought 
with mighty power in Christ to raise Him 
from the dead and has given us a Christ 
whom to know aright is life eternal, let us 
hear these other words which tell us of the 
progressive energy, the onwardness, that is 
in this risen life. ‘‘ God, being rich in mercy, 
for His great love wherewith He loved us, 
even when we were dead through our tres- 
passes, quickened us together with Christ 
(by grace have ye been saved), and raised 
us up with Him, and made us sit with Himin 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus; that in 
the ages to come He might show the exceed- 
ing riches of His grace in kindness toward 
us in Christ Jesus.’? How wondrously these 
words, which describe the beginning and the 
progress of the risen life, are lighted up 
with meaning when we hear them, as it 
were, beside the very sepulcher of Christ. 
They tell us that our risen life began as 
Christ’s risen life began—in an awaking to 
life within the tomb. ‘‘When we were 
dead through our trespasses God, because 
of His great love for us, quickened us to- 
gether with Christ—made life in us—by 
grace have we been saved.’’ They tell us 
that our risen life went on as Christ’s risen 
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life went on—into an uprising from the 
tomb. ‘‘He hath raised us up with Him.” 
They tell us that our risen life is destined 
to follow the ascended Christ on and on in 
a fellowship which, through God’s kind- 
ness, shall continue in the heavenly places 
and shall last through the ages to come. 
This, then, is the progressive energy of 
the risen life. Its beginning, the first dy- 
namic movement of that resurrection power, 
is in the awaking of the soul within its 
tomb of natural sinfulness. The dead 
Christ lay in the darkness and the coldness 
and the utter silence. His precious form 
was swathed in the wrappings of the grave. 
His blessed eyes were closed and covered. 
So He slept through that ‘‘ Magnum Sab- 
batum,”’ that silent day of the great rest. 
Then in that new beginning, in that dawn, 
that Alpha moment of a new order of 
things, God wrought with mighty power in 
the dead Christ and He awaked to know 
that He lay bound within that tomb. So 
there was a beginning to our risen life. We 
may not be able to record the instant of 
our spiritual awaking, but there was such 
an instant when the energy of grace wrought 
in us and made life where there had been 
death. As Christ awaked from physical 
death to that consciousness which told Him 
He was bound in a tomb, so we awaked 
from that state which in the soul is death, 
Death is negation. Death is the being with- 
out life and without the knowledge which 
comes with life. Christ is the soul’s life, 
and the soul’s death is the state without 
Christ, that death which is the wages of 
sin. In such a state a soul sleeps on, un- 
conscious of Him ‘who is life, unconscious 
of the bonds which are binding its-activi- 
ties, of the veil which is covering its eyes, 
of ‘the chill and loneliness which are its 
environment. The beginning of the risen 
life is with us, as it was with Cbrist, 
an awaking within the tomb. We know 
where we are, in the darkness, in the cold- 
ness, in the blindness, in the bondage of the 
Spiritual death. God works in us, by His 
mighty power, the consciousness of the con- 
dition of death; and that consciousness is the 
immediate forerunner of the glorious up- 
rising and the escape with Christ from the 
bondage of death. Made to live, together 
with Christ, by the.mighty power of grace, 
we have known the first stirrings of that new 
energy which eternity itself shall not exhaust. 
But that life, once imparted, must demon- 
strate its progressive energy. The Christ 
once awakened must arise and come forth 
as a bridegroom from his chamber, rejoic- 
ing as a strong man to run arace. Who can 
conceive of Christ awake within the tomb, 
yet consenting to lie there, bound with those 
bands? It is impossible that He should be 
holden of them. He must rise. He must 
spring up into His. resurrection, must escape 
into the large freedom of His risen life. 
The same power which wrought in Him the 
uprising wrought in us the uprising after 
we awaked to a sense of that bondage of 
death. We could not lie there, knowing 
Christ risen, and not spring up to follow 
Him in the risen life. The progressive en- 
ergy was there. The awakened soul, quick- 
ened with its Lord, must rise with its Lord, 
cast off the works of darkness, gird on 
the armor of light. This is the very essence 
of the internal proof that spiritual life is 
not a fiction of theology, but a force which 
demonstrates itself. If we are quickened 
with Christ from the death of sin, we know 
that we live because of the energy of this 
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life power which has come into us. We 
simply cannot help that impulse of uprising, 
that resurrection with Christ to the new life. 
We are in the hands of the mighty power 
which worketh in us. Resist it we may, 
but deny it we cannot. 

But this is not all. Christ is gone on into 
the heavenly places. There, vested in the 
glory of His risen and ascended life, He lives 
unto God as our intercessor. There He is 
gathering His elect and preparing for His 
second coming. And He who quickened us 
with Him within the tomb of our spiritual 
death, and who raised us up with Him out 
of that tomb, is today filling us with the 
progressive energy of the risen life as He 
lifts us in heart and mind toward a noble 
fellowship with Himself. Spiritual living 
is onwardness and upwardness—higher ley- 


els, broader outlooks, braver hopes. 
He is gone, but not in yain; 
Wait until He comes again; 
He is risen, He is not here; 
Far above this earthly sphere, 
Evermore in heart and mind, 
‘There our peace in Him we find; 
To our own eternal Friend 
Thitherward let us ascend. 


AN EASTER HYMN, 


BY MARY M. ADAMS, 


I do not ask Thee, Lord, to show 
A recompense for labor done; 
It is enough if I may know 
Some victory the hour has won. 


But O, l ask Thee to reveal 

The upward way that leads to Thee! 
Whatever else Thy love conceal 

This narrow path make plain to me. 


And firmly keep my feet therein, 
My hand in Thine whate’er befall; 

One radiant hope without, within, 
Until the final summons call. 


Then will an Easter morn be mine, 
And only death be*found to die, 

Love claiming life by power divine, — 
And Christ Himself forever nigh. 


<a 


PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERS ORGAN- 
IZE. 


Evidence of an appreciable revival of inter- ~ 


est among the ministers of the historic Wyo- 
ming and Lackawanna Valleys is found in the 
organization in Pittston, last week, of the 
Wyoming Congregational Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, whose purpose is to bring the clergy of 
the denomination into closer fellowship and 
to build up the churches. While the ministers 
of other denominations in this region have 
supported for years past purely clerical asso- 
ciations, in addition to the regular church 


conferences, the Congregational ministers ap- — 


parently have been too much engrossed in 
other duties to realize the importance of such 
an organization. Perhaps, too, the tendency 
that has too long existed to regard the two 
branches of the church—the old Welsh and 
the more modern English—as 


has contributed much to keep apart those 
who should be closely allied. 

Now these prejudices bid fair to pass away, 
and this coming together of ministers of both 


_ branches in an association may be regarded 


as the beginning of a new era of denomina- 
tional fellowship and prosperity throughout 
these time-honored vales. Just now the new 


association will find abundant and profitable © 


work in the preparation of the churches for 


the prospective three months’ tent campaign — 


of Evangelist Moody and his coworkers, be- 
ginning in Wilkesbarre about June 1, con- 
tinuing there for about two or three weeks as 
the occasion may seem to demand, and then 
following a circuit that will include the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in the two valleys, from 
Nanticoke on the south to Carbondale on the 
north. T. E. 


distinctive~ 
bodies, both in composition and in work, — 


he 
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The Home 


THE THIRD DAY. 


BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 


Up, Mary! Up, Salome! 
The stars foretell the day. 
The dawn is near, the path is drear, the tomb is far 
away. 
The day of pain is over; 
Over the day of rest; 
Go forth, ye weeping women, upon your holy quest! 


Bring forth the fair white linen, 
Bring forth the herbs and spice; 
Since Calvary’s cross proclaimed your loss the night 
hath darkened twice. 
Twice hath the midnight brooded 
Above the rock-hewn tomb— 
And lo, afar, the morning star is shining through 
the gloom! 


Haste, Mary! Haste, Salome! 
The mountain’s eastern rim 
Looms dark and bold against the gold, the star is 
waxing dim. 
Adown the deep, dark valley 
Sounds Kedron’s mournful flow; 
Amid the trees a soft, sad breeze of dawn moves to 
and fro. 


Pause not upon the wayside, 
Heed not the cross left bare— 
Its dole and pain come not again, the victim is not 
there. 
By Roman soldiers guarded, 
In Joseph’s tomb laid low, 
He takes His rest, while Hermon’s crest with a new 
day doth glow. 


On, Mary! On, Salome! 
That glory wendeth fast. 
Beneath its beams the grey rock gleams, the goal is 
won at last. 
By all the world deserted 
He lieth here, alone. 
Weak women, who shall heave for you the ponderous 
sealing-stone? 


Look, Mary! Look, Salome! 
The stone is rolled away ! 
The sun upsprings on glorious wings, all heaven is 
filled with day! 
Its glad waves flood the garden, 
Its glory quells the gloom; 
Death’s night is fled; your tears are shed beside an 
empty tomb. — 


O Mary, O Salome, 
Uplift those weary eyes! 
For angels stand on either hand, in white and radi- 
ant guise. 
He is not bere—but risen! 
Our Life hath conquered death. 
Turn and behold. That voice of old— Mary!” the 
Master saith. 


<— 


In homes which have been visited by the 
death angel Easter furnishes an unparal- 
leled opportunity for exemplifying, in prac- 
tical ways, one’s beliefs in the truths of the 
resurrection, Especially if there are chil- 
dren in the household a most impressive 
lesson may be taught by signalizing the day 
in a way to emphasize one’s faith in a life 
beyond the grave. In a certain family 
whose circle has been broken by death 
more than once the parents invariably send 
tokens of comfort to every family in the 
town that has suffered bereavement since 
the preceding Easter. These offerings of 
floweis or caids or pretty leaflets are usu- 
ally sent by the children, who are instructed 
that this ministry is an expression of grati- 
tude because their own loved ones are ‘‘ safe 
and sure among God’s saints in heaven.” 
A definite act of this sort is worth any 
amount of general reflections upou faith in 
immortality, which too often are entirely 
neutralized by making the day one of tears 
aad sadness. Young people are quick to 
detect inconsistencies between speech and 
conduct, and if they see that the Christian 
hope of their elders is not equal to the su- 
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preme test of parting with friends they 
naturally wonder if it is worth anything for 
the ordinary experiences of life. Letus not 
make skeptics of the children by our ob- 
servance of Kaster. 


A recent writer says that character is the 
result of reputation quite as much as repu- 
tation is the result of character. This truth 
is being put to the test constantly in many 
ahome. ‘‘How many boys have you?”’ 
was asked of ayoung mother. ‘‘ Two,’’ she 
answered, gayly, ‘‘a good boy and a bad 
boy.’’ And it was the habit of the family 
to say, ‘°O, of course Joe broke that, is there 
anything in the house Joe hasn’t broken?’’ 
Plainly that boy felt at liberty to be naughty, 
for is was expected of him. In another 
home is a daughter who is naturally high 
tempered and willful, one to whom house- 
hold tasks are particularly distasteful. But 
from the time she could toddle about with 
a feather duster her mother has praised her 
industry, declaring that if it were not for 
Mildred the house never could be kept tidy. 
She calls her “ my dear little housekeeper,”’ 
‘“*my sunshine,’’ and never lets a chance slip 
of commending whatever is worthy of praise. 
In this atmosphere Mildred’s character is 
gaining in symmetry and sweetness, She, 
too, is living up to her reputation. Let 


parents expect great things of their children. 


in moral achievements and usually the boys 
and girls will rise to the level of those pa- 
rental expectations. 


The truth that a pleasure shared is a 
pleasure doubled was demonstrated beauti- 
fully during the recent Boston opera season. 
A modest young teacher, herself an appre- 
ciative lover of music, wondered if there 
were any way whereby, without offense, she 
could send a ticket to some lonely young 
girl in the city struggling to secure a musi- 
cal education. With a delicate tact equaled 
only by her generosity she found just the 
person desired, who, upon receiving the in- 
vitation, criedfor very joy. Again the same 
consideration for the unfulfilled longings of 
others led her to send a note to a young 
man, who she knew was unable to gratify 
his fondness for music, asking him to be 
her escort to the opera on a given evening. 
He, too, was overwhelmed at the unex- 
pected opportunity, and the donor’s eujoy- 
ment was greatly enhanced by the pleasure 
thus poured into other lives less favored 
than ber own. The charm of the act in 
both cases lay in the pains taken to find 
individuals to whom the courtesy would 
mean the most. She had plenty of friends 
and acquaintances within easy reach who 
would gladly have accompanied her, but 
they did not specially need the attention. 
Nor was the cost of the tickets an overflow 
from the purse of a Fortunatus, but the 
expression of thoughtful sympathy from a 
wage-earner. Such a deed 


5 Is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


RESURRECTION. 


Each night we seek a temporary death, 
And are unhappy if it fails to come, 
And morning dawns with life in every breath, 
And the tongue speaks that for a time was 
dumb; ° 


And when the longer death that none escape 
Conquers our seventy years, or less, or more, 
Is it not sleep that takes another shape? 
And shall we not awaken as before? 
—Charles Mackay. 
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DUTY TO ONE'S SELF. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 


A phase of family life was discussed in 
the last little talk I had with the readers 
of the Congregationalist, a little talk about 
personal liberty as regards the choice of 
one’s church relationships. It occurs to 
me that some of us need to be reminded, 
not that we owe duty to our fellows, but 
that on every one of us God lays primarily 
the obligation to make the most one can 
of one’s self. % 

To an unselfish person, one whose dispo- 
sition toward others is kind and amiable, 
altruism is often less difficult than a proper 
measure of self-assertion. One culpably 
unselfish person may foster selfishness in 
others until he or she weakens their char- 
acters and develops in them a degree of 
sordidness and a lack of generosity as piti- 
ful as it is painful. 

In a certain household located in North- 
ern New England, a house set among rug- 
ged hills and dimpling valleys, there lives 
a woman whom the angels write upon the 
roll of their saints. Her life is one of un- 
remitting toil, hard, unrequited and unrec- 
ognized, The people around her, relatives 
by marriage, are incapable of appreciating 
the rare heroism of her life, the sweet 
beauty of her constant, uncomplaining de- 
votion to her daily duty. 

Ido not think she has an ideal. She is 
too simple and straightforward and much 
too busy to think about how her conduct 
impresses others. She spends day after day, 
year after year in caring for childhood and 
tending querulous old age, and through a 
weary and monotonous life, filled with 
drudgery, she keeps the sunny sweetness 
which distinguished her asa girl. It never 
occurs to her, either, that she is to be pitied 
or admired, or that she is doing anything 
extraordinary. 

But her very self-abnegation is making 
her young daughters thoughtless of their 
mother’s rights and claims. They are sur- 
prised when she occasionally expresses a 
wish for a change of scene or a new gown, 
or hints at being included in some projected 
party of pleasure. Her husband accepts her 
unremitting service as his due, and seldom 
puts himself out to show how much he 
thinks of it and of her. Indeed, it has be- 
come to him like the blessed commonplaces 
of the sky and earth and air, and he takes 
it in the same way, as a matter of course, 
and will never acknowledge what it is to 
him till one of these days it is gone. Even 
then it will not be evident to him that his 
wite died of devotion to him and his, a mar- 
tyr to too great disregard of self, too un- 
stinted outpouring for her family. 

Dear sisters, there are some of you who 
need this reminder. God asks of you an 
account of one soul: of His fashioning in- 
trusted by Him to your care. For the tal- 
ents He intrusted to you He will exact a 
full report at the end of the day. You have 
no excuse for squandering yourself, you pre- 
cious wife, you beloved mother, you faith- 
ful daughter or sister. I know a woman 
growing thin and gray—a woman who toils 
strenuously in an exhausting profession, 
earning her salary in the literal wearing out 
of her strength—and twice in the last five 
years she has bestowed every penny of her 
savings on a strong but indolent relative, a 
man who has never had force enough to 
take care of himself, but who does not scru- 
ple to take advantage of her weak unself- 
ishness. Is she praiseworthy? Is she not 
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rather responsible to a large degree for his 
pettiness and his disgraceful lack of manly 
chivalry? 

Depend upon it, that each of us owes a 
plain duty to herself. This duty includes 
a proper care for our physical well-being, a 
taking whatever belongs to us, in consider- 
ation from others, in time and in leisure 
and a recollection that we are ‘od’s chil- 
dren and as such entitled to our share of 
what God meant ws to have. Too much of the 
altruistic spirit and attitude may rebound 
unfavorably, and harm ratber than’ help 
the very persons it hoped to elevate and 
broaden. 


oe 


EASTER LILIES, 


Hints of the life eternal! dear, 
~ This holiest day of all the year, 
Your pure and vestal bloom, 
Sweeter than June’s fresh roses be, 
Or summevr’s lavish gifts, to me 
Your precious tokens come. 


A thought of love immortal blends 
With dear remembrances of friends, 
And in these earth-born flowers, 
With Eden’s lingering fragrance sweet, 
The heavenly and the human meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 
— Whiitier. 


<— 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


I, 


BY BLORENCE HULL, 


The most widespread and constant dis- 
_ obedience to the laws of health is our habit 
of sleeplessness. The recklessness with 
which even those amongst us whose atten- 
tion is most often called to this matter keep 
ourselves awake night after night, when our 
nervous systems are almost shattered for 
want of rest, is appalling. Those whose, 
occupation in life is pleasure are able to 
sleep during the day if they stay up all 
night. But the great average class, who 
must work and who like to work and who 
are ashamed to be idle, very seldom try to 
rob the daytime of its golden hours, but 
after a sleepless night get up and go about 
their business, goading their jaded nerves 
with stimulants or keeping up by a strong 
effort of will, until they find, by the time 
they are ready to take the rest now become 
imperatively necessary, that the habit of 
sleep has deserted them, in some cases never 
to return. 

There is no royal remedy for insomnia. 
Victims are seeking it with gold and with 
tears the world over. The only cure for 
the disease is a return to ways of right 
living and to harmonious relations with 
nature. Human constitutions are very 
adaptable and can be made to get used to 
almost any set of circumstances, but they 
cannot so easily be made to get unused to 
them. We can establish for ourselves cer- 
tain rules of diet and exercise and rest, and 
by regularly conforming to them keep our- 
selves in fair condition, provided the rules 
are moderately sensible. But irregularity 
is destructive. We cannot dine one day at 
four o’clock and the next day at six and the 
next day at seven without injuring our di- 
gestion. We cannot retire to bed one night 
at eleven, the next at midnight and on the 
third night an hour later or earlier and ex- 
pect sleep to visit our pillows when we 
choose to summon that coy blessing. There 
ought to be a regular hour for going to 
bed and a regular hour for getting up in 
every family, and nothing, save an emer- 
gency of life or death, should interfere with 
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it. Make the hour what you please, only 
keep to it invariably. Some persons re- 
quire more sleep than others. - Goethe 
needed, and took, eight hours every night. 
Bonaparte required but three. But, usnally, 
the more work one does, whether the effort 
be muscular or nervous, the more sleep he 
should have. Eight hours is, for the aver- 
age man or woman, none too much. 

Many persons feel that their duty is done 
when they go to bed. They do not at first 
try to get to sleep. They ‘‘are not sleepy.” 
So they begin to think, to plet and plan and 
romance with their eyes shut, and before 
they know it their pillow grows hot and 
tbeir feet cold and their abused brain has 
all its faculties in lively action, and then 
begins the tossing and turning and weary 
seeking for repose that has so effectually 
been driven away. 

Beside going regularly to bed one wants 
to go regularly to sleep, and in order to 
bring this about not a single bit of thinking 
should be done after one’s head is laid upon 
the pillow for the night. The first thought 
that intrudes itself is the advance guard of 
the enemy and must be driven away at.once, 
We must not temporize with the duty of 
sleeping. Whatever preparations have to 
be mafde should be made with the mechan- 
ical regularity of clockwork. If the house 
is heated by furnace or steam the register 
or valves should be shut, the light ought to 
be put out, fresh outdoor air admitted by 
opening the window—fully in summer, a 
few inches in winter—and then no fears, 
nor premonitions of evil, nor business per- 
plexities should obtain one second’s admis- 
sion into that chamber sacred to Morpheus. 
With the morrow may come the morrow’s- 
cares. 

The habit of sound sleep ought to be es- 
tablished in childhood. Howit can be estab- 
lished, and how it can be brought back to 
those who have carelessly let it slip away 
from them, will form the subject of a future 


paper. 


THE TRUE EASTER. 


What doth it profit us to rise with Christ, 
And share with Him new life on Easter Sun- 
day, 
If, straightway by the olden snares enticed, 
We die to Him by sin on Easter Monday ? 


A passage to the land where grace and peace, 
Like Easter lilies, bloom in full perfection; 
From vice to sever and from sin to cease, 
Ah! this it is to share Christ’s resurrection! 
—Kleanor C. Donnelly. 


BOSE AND HIS EASTER BONNET. 


BY NENA THOMAS MEDAIRY. 


It was at a comfortable old farmhouse 
overlooking Long Island Sound that I be- 
came acquainted with ope of the most in- 
teresting members of-the canine family that 
Ihave ever known. The morning after my 
arrival, sitting on the broad piazza enjoying 
the breeze that came in from the sea, [ was 
soon made aware that a very large, very 
black, very curly Newfoundland dog close 
by was endeavoring to gain my attention. 
This he did by a series of head-shakings 
and neck-twistings, commingled with grunts 
of dissatisfaction—all referring to the fact 
that he was secured by a rope tether at- 
tached to a stake. It was an ignominy 
suited, perhaps, to a stupid cow, but not 
to an intelligent and self-respecting dog, 

On my inquiring what circumstance had 
led to this loss of freedom, old Farmer 
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Brown, my host, explained at length and 
as follows: 

‘You see, it’s partly because we’re ’fraid 
of somebody shootin’ him on account of 
people bein’ afraid of him. Dolly, she 
taught him when he was a pup to catch a 
hold of her hand when he wanted her to 
talk or walk, but, of course, strangers don’t 
know that when he grips their hand. Bite? 
Bless you! Bose wouldn't bite a mosquito. 
You see, he’s never been off the farm till 
this spring, but now he’s learnt the way to 
town he’s just like a child, and wants to 
go the whole time unless somebody’ll stay 
out there in the yard with him every min- 
ute. Yes, sir, the instant he’s left alone 
he skulks through the long grass, sneaks 
along behind that stone wall till he gits to 
the river. Then he swims across, keeping 
behind the rocks and islands out of sight of 
the house as well as he can. When he 
reaches the other side he strikes off through 
the fields to the road and goes to town. 
We don’t let on he’s our dog there or he’d 
’a’ cost me a pretty penny this last spring. 
One singular thing about him—he has a 
great fancy for hats. Dolly, she taught him 
to pass a basket ’round at picnics for folks 
to give him his dinner in. Pretty soon he 
got so if he couldn’t find his basket he’d 
grab a hat anywhere he could git it, and 
pass that ’round. Well, sir! he’s growin’ 
worse all the: time. Not long ago we 
found Dolly’s sailor hat out under the 
tree there full of bones! We didn’t mind 
it much till he went to stealin’ other folks’ 
hats.” 

Farmer Brown here stopped to take breath. 
Then followed the story—the true story—of 
Bose and his Easter bonnet, which account, 
I may observe, I heard before the day was 
over from every member of the family down 
to Bose’s little mistress, Dolly. As these 
narrativésS agreed, and were, furthermore, 
corroborated by an eyewitness of Bose’s 
escapade, there can be no doubt of their 
genuineness. 

It seems that Bose, having aristocratic 
tendencies, greatly enjoyed a stroll in town, ~ 
thereby breaking up the monotony of farm 
life, with its dull routine of canine tasks, 
such as guarding the flower beds from Mis- 
tress Biddy and her industrious brood, 
operating treadmill churns and ice cream 
freezers, with other kindred drudgery, it 
may be. An old neighbor of Farmer Brown, 
attired in farm gear of blue ‘ overalls’’ and 
flannel shirt, met Bose on Main Street one 
day. Knowing that the dog never failed to 
greet him warmly when they met on either 
farm, he spoke to the Newfoundland with 
the familiarity of a close acquaintance. 
Bose, with a glance at his friend’s attire, 
and with an air which said, ‘‘I do not know 
who you are,” elevated his majestic, shaggy 
head a little and passed on without vouch- 
safing any sign of recognition. 

Down the street he went, stopping here 
and there to iook longingly in at a butcher’s 
ora baker’s shop. At last he fastened his 
gaze upon a window full of hats, one side of 
the shop being devoted to boys’ head gear, 
the other having a fine display of Easter 
hats and bonnets. Bose surveyed the collec- 
tion in rapt admiration and paused irreso- 
lutely fora moment. A lady entering just 
then, he followed her in, with a look which 
explained to the proprietor: ‘‘ It’s all right; 
I’m out shopping with this handsome lady. 
We would like to see some fine Easter bon- 
nets,” ‘ 

Possibly Bose had, on previous occasions, 
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attended the ladies of his household while 
shopping, and so inferred that his new mis- 
tress would spend some time in making her 
choice. Accordingly, he sauntered noncha- 
lantly around the shop, being very careful 
to do no damage with the sweep of his 
bushy tail. Then—‘‘no one knew exactly 
how it happened,”’ so each story-teller ex- 
plained to me—then, after Bose had found 
a bonnet to suit his fastidious taste, he 
seized it and rushed through the open door. 
His selection, I am bound to confess, was, 
from all accounts, a hideous combination of 
pink roses, blue corn flowers, white lace 
and ribbons, bits of which marked his foot- 
steps,in his mad rush down Main Street. 
He was at first pursued, but the chase was 
given up on his turning into a side street. 
There, I am told, he laid his prize on the 
ground and surveyed it from various stand- 
points, somewhat ruefully, now and then 
turning it over with his clumsy paw. Fi- 
nally, he took it up gingerly in his great 
mouth, and, after having extracted from 
the lace and ribbons two or three ‘‘fancy”’ 
pins that had scratched his nose, he trotted 
leisurely toward home. Why he arrived 
there empty mouthed, where he left his 
prize and by what circuitous route he came, 
are mysteries yet unsolved. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


REVIEW AND EASTER LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The facts of the resurrection and the cruci- 
fixion should be taught together, for either 
event alone is invomplete in showing Christ’s 
power. Thoughtful children, even little ones, 
say, ‘‘Jesus could do everything, so why 
didn’t He make the wicked people stop?’’ 
Show them that an unexpected and delayed 
victory is all the more of a triumph because 
of the delay. The people probably half ex- 
pected that Christ might exert the power 
which they had seen Him use in miracles and 
save Himself from the cross. He did nothing 
to defend Himself, but when they thought 
their triumph complete (the guarded grave, 
etc.) then came Christ forth as the glorious 
conqueror over all enemies, even over death 
and the grave. As a preparation, then, for 
the Easter lesson read with the children the 
story of the crucifixion, explaining that the 
cross was the symbol of the greatest disgrace 
and shame (Gal. 3: 13), even more so than 
the gallows is now. Yet the cross as a sym- 
bol is now honored above all others. What 
brought about the change? Read Mark 16 
and Matt. 28, dividing the latter into three 
parts—verses 1-8, 9-15 and 16-20. Six ques- 
tious may be asked about each of these parts: 
When? Who? Where? What happened ? 
What was said? What was done? 

Get all the pictures and descriptions possi- 
ble which will make still more vivid the scenes 
of that first Easter. The mystery of life in 
seeming death is illustrated in nature on 
every hand—the butterfly in the cocoon, the 
bird in the egg, the plant in the seed, the 
fair lily in the rough brown bulb. Talk of 
or, better still, show these to the children. 
This lesson may be effectively illustrated as 
follows: Cut out twenty-five squares of dark 
brown wrapping paper about four inches in 
size and seven similar squares of gilt paper. 

_ (The children can make these; give each a 
pasteboard square for a pattern round which 
to mark the squares before cutting them out.) 
Make small numbers in the corner of each 
brown square—l, 2, etc. On those numbered 
3, 7, 8y 9, 13, 18 and 23 write, respectively, 
“Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for us’’— 
one word on a square. On square 23 write, 
also, these words: 


* Copyrighted. 
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Christ lay in the tomb, 

Hearts were filled with gloom. 
Number the gilt squares and write on them, 
in red ink or red pencil, respectively: 1. 
Christ died for our sins. 
Scriptures. 3. He rose again the third day. 
4. According to the Scriptures. 5. For as in 
Adam alldie. 6. Even so in Christ. 7. Shall 
all be made alive again. Lay the twenty-five 
brown squares in the form of a square, begin- 
ning with 1 at the upper left hand corner and 
going across to the right, placing 6 under 1 
and seven under 2, and so oa. The written 
side of the squares 3, 7, etc., is placed down. 

Imagine the large brown square a blank 
stone wall. Thus the future must have seemed 
to the disciples as they thought of their Lord 
and Master in the tomb. Read 1 Cor. 15: 17. 
Now turn over the squares marked 3,7, 8, 9, 
13, 18 and 23, and a cross appears in the center 
of the brown square. Remove all the squares 
except those of the cross, Read the words on 
the squares of the cross, ‘‘ Christ, our Pass- 
over,’ ete. As the disciples recalled the ter- 
rible scene of the crucifixion they must have 
thought, ‘“‘ Did the suffering and sacrifice of 
that awful day mean the end of all our 
hopes ?”’ 
despair. Christ came forth from the tomb 
bringing life and joy and glory. 

Now lay the gilt squares on the brown ones, 
so that the verses on them may be read in 
order from the top and the sad cross of suffer- 
ing and seeming surrender becomes the glori- 
fied symbol of victory and joy. Teach the 
verses on the gilt squares and the Golden 
Text (1 Cor. 15: 20). Never was it more ap- 
propriately called the ‘‘ Golden Text.” 

If desired the squares of the brown cross 
may each be cut in two, mixed up}and then 
given to the children to rearrange as a cross. 
The same may be done with the gilt squares. 


THE RevIEW. 


The Bible Clock, described Jan. 4, can be 
used to make the review an interesting exer- 
cise; also the Bible Time Ladder, by giving 
special attention to the promises (on the red- 
printed side piece), of which Easter is the 
fulfillment. 

By the review teach the children how to out- 
line a subject; that is, how to combine anum- 
ber of facts under a few broadly inclusive 
ones. Such outline work, or ‘‘normal meth- 
ods,’’ means simply to teach according to the 
natural development of the child’s mental 
processes. Let the mother study the work- 
ings of her children’s minds, and by so doing 
take a course in a school of methods. 
the children are asking about something new 
(and when during waking hours are they not 
doing this?) notice the order in which they 
try to get the facts desired; notice what they 
fail to grasp quickly in your presentation of a 
lesson, and learn to make the next lesson just 
suggestive enough to set their minds moving 
along the path you havein mind. Children 
delight in bringing out the conclusion of a 
mental process themselves. Don’t carry them 
up the hill of knowledge, but give them a 
rope to guide their steps as they climb, The 
‘“rope’”’ is right questioning. Let mothers 


learn this art from the little investigators. 


themselves. 

Avoid questions that can be answered by 
yes orno. Ask such as give alluring glimpses 
of the end and lead’ the questioned one to be- 
come a questioner himself. It will pay ten- 
fold to write out beforehand the questions to 
be used or, at least, to formulate them defi- 
nitely in mind. An earnest, interested mcther 
can train her children into logical habits of 
Bible study, which are much more valuable 


_than the heterogeneous gathering of Scripture 


truths. Give them pencils to make outlines 
after studying a lesson. ; 

The following outline can be understood by 
little children, of course adapting the expla- 
nations and the language to them, as it is ex- 
pected mothers will always do with these oc- 
cupation suggestions. Do not show this out- 
line all written out. Let the children help 


2. According to the: 


But they were not left in doubt and ~ 


When. 
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develop it as the lessons are gone over in the 
order indicated. Notice that the first letters 
of the words spell God. This will fix the 
facts in mind. Let the children make the 
words with alphabet cards. Two main topics 
of the quarter’s lessons may be called God’s 
Part and Man’s Part, as follows: 

1. Three Ideas of What God Is to Men. 

Lessons of Jan. 7 (vs. 28, 29), Feb. 4, Feb. 
11 and March 11. 

(a) Generous Heavenly Father, 2 Tim. 6: 17. 

Lessons of Jan. 14, 21, 28 and Feb. 11. : 

(bo) Offended with sinners, Ezek. 18: 4; 33: 
dnGencce ye able 

Lessons of Jan. 28 and Feb. 11. 

(ec) Deliverer of the righteous, Ps. 33: 18, 
145: 20; 32: 10. 

2. Three Ideas of What Men Should Be to God. 

Lessons of March 4 and March 11, Esau “ de- 
spised,’’ 2.e., was not grateful. 

(a) Grateful, 2 Cor. 9: 15; Eph. 5: 20; Ps. 
116; 12. 

Lessons of Jan. 28 and Feb. 4 (vy. 4). 

(6) Obedient, Eecl. 12: 13. 

Lessons of Jan. 21 and Feb. 25. 

(c) Devoted, Deut. 10: 12. 

Look up Webster’s definition of ‘‘ devotion.” 


— 


CONSUMPTION NOT CONTAGIOUS. 


Commenting upon an article in the Congre- 
gat.onalist of Feb. 1, entitled Consumption a 
Contagious Disease, a Colorado man writes: 


Only a fraction of the medical profession 
accept the theory. Only isolated cases can be 
found to support it, and yet the remarkable 
statement is made by this zealous advocate 
of the theory, ‘‘I have visited fifty smallpox 
cases a day, have gone through yellow fever 
wards and stood by cholera bedsides with far 
less apprehension than I experienced on that 
trip’’—a trip to Florida on a steamer with 
twenty consumptives. Did that doctor ever 
hear from those twenty consumptives? Was 
Jacksonville or St. Augustine depopulated by 
their presence? How long would it take to 
empty those cities had those twenty people 
been afflicted by the cholera or yellow fever? 
How was it at Hamburg two years ago? The 
city was almost depopulated, hundreds dying 
daily, every hospital crowdel, business pros- 
trated, all Europe frightened and the awful 
fact that cholera is fearfully contagious fully 
demonstrated. Suppose twenty genuine cases 
of cholera were found next summer in New 
York City, and no more precautions taken to 
quarantine than would be taken with the 
twenty consumptives, how long would it take 
for the scenes of Hamburg to be repeated? 
The answers to these questions show the ab- 
surdity of the doctor’s statement.. He was 
badly scared by his theory. 

Then he asks us to recall in our experience 
those who have occupied the same room or 
been in a family with those who suffer with 
this disease and note the cases of contagion. 
It is to this very point that I would call atten- 
tion, for here the facts do not sustain the 
theory, except in isolated cases. Said a phy- 
sician of twenty years’ practice in Colorado: 
“T have never seen a single case of contagion 
in consumption in my experience. I have 
had many cases where the wife or the husband 
served as nurse through the disease, yet have 
never known an instance of contagion in 
such cases.’”? Said another physician, ‘‘I do 
not believe consumption is contagious,” “and 
only a small number of the medical fraternity 
believe in the theory.’’ The writer, in fifteen 
years of experience and observation in Colo- 
rado, fails to recall a single instance of con- 
tagion in this disease. Here in Colorado we 
are surrounded by consumptives. They come 
from every part of the country in vast num- 
bers and in every stage of the disease. If the 
theory is true we should be dying off here as 
rapidly as they were in Hamburg two years 
ago, yet it is almost impossible to find a case 
of consumption contractedin Colorado. They 
are all imported from other States. Fifteen 
years ago my physician told me that when a 
person was run down in health a severe cold 
might settle on the lungs and produce con- 
gestion or pneumonia and, if not controlled, 
might seriously affect the lungs. This exactly 
corresponded with my own experience. A 
severe cold on the lungs, no vitality to resist, 
and the result was serious lung trouble, par- 
tially controlled by a change of climate. Is 
not this the experience of nine-tenths of the 
present victims of consumption? In view of 
these facts, it behooves us not to get unduly 
frightened at the sight of a consumptive, even 
if he is a fellow-traveler on car or steamer. 
We easily trace cases of contagion in cholera 
or yellow fever, but who has traced a single 
case of contagion in consumption to such 
casual association ? 
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The Easter Story in Art 


‘MONG the many inci- 
dents in the earthly 
life of our Lord which 
have furnished themes 
for the world’s great 

i paintings the resur- 
i rection stands entirely 
: apart as a transcend- 
ent manifestation of His divinity. Although 
the central fact of the Easter story, it was 
witnessed by no 
human eye and de- 
scribed in no hu- 
man language, and 
hence art long for- 
bore to touch such 
amystery. In con- 
trast to the more 
definitely human 
experiences in the 
history of Jesus, 
such as the nativ- 
ity, the circumci- 
sion and the bap- 
tism, all of which 
were frequently 
represented in art 
from the earliest 
centuries of the 
Christian era, this 
supremely divine 
event did not be 
come a subject of — 
painting until the 
time of the bold 
Florentine artist 
Giotto. Having 
once been intro- 
duced into the 
realm of art, others 
attempted the sa- 
cred and, 
imperfect as was 


theme, 


their success, their 
works pro- 
foundly suggestive 
to every one who 
approaches them in 
a spirit of reverent 
study. 

St. Matthew is 
the only evangelist 
who draws the veil 
from the 
mystery of the open 
sepulcher, and he 
is permitted to re- 
veal no more than 
that ‘‘the angel of 
the Lord descended 
from heaven, and 
came and _ rolled 
back the stone from the door.’? This sug- 
gestion. was seized by Rembrandt as the 
motif of his painting of the resurrection, in 
which he represents an angel in the act of 
rolling away the stone, while through the 
opening thus made the figure of the Saviour 
in His grave clothes is seen within the tomb. 
The artist is here more explicit than the 
evangelist’s words would justify, for we are 
not told that the stone was rolled away 
simultaneously with the Lord’s rising. On 
the contrary, if, as some expositors hold, the 
purpose of its removal was to reveal the 
emptiness of the tomb, it would have re- 
mained in place until He had vanished. 


are 


aside 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


Painfully literal, too, is the representation 
of the Saviour’s grave clothes, emphasizing 
the human side of His nature just at the 
moment of all others when He was most 
manifestly divine. Other artists have treated 
the sublime subject with the same mistaken 
realism, and their work only serves to hinder 
rather than to aid the imagination in con- 
ceiving the highest meaning of the event. 

The devout mind turos gladly from such 
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materialistic conceptions to the satisfying 
truth that the risen Christ was freed from 
the limitations of human life. Something 
of the glory of His spiritual body had 
already been revealed to three of His dis- 
ciples on the Mount of Transfiguration, as 
may be learned from a few simple words 
on the subject in all of the synoptic Gospels. 
It may not unnaturally be supposed that this 
description furnished a helpful suggestion 
for those more idealistic pictures of the 
resurrection which some of the great artists 
havegivenus. Be this asit may, itiscertain 
that the work of Giotto, Bellini and many 
others shows a great delicacy of religious 


perception and areverent desire to portray 
the peculiar spirituality of Christ’s risen 
body. 

In this higher class of pictures the figure 
of the Saviour is always represented as float- 
ing upward from the tomb, asif no longer 
subject to the laws of nature. The later 
Italian artists were not so successful as their 
predecessors in this method of treatment, as 
is clearly illustrated in the two celebrated 
paintings of the 
resurrection by Pe- 
rugino and Caracci. 

Perugino has 
represented the fig- 
ure of the Saviour 
as raised a little 
above the earth, 
with Lis feet rest- 
ing on a Gloud pre- 
cisely as if on solid 
ground. In Carac- 
ci’s picture, as an- 
other extreme, the 
figure of Christ 
springs upward 
toward the heavens 
with an exagger- 
ated buoyancy 
more. appropriate 
to the Roman god 
Mercury. Itshould 
be said, however, 
in praise of both 
these pictures, that 
Perugino’s Christ, 
though common- 
place in attitude, 
is full of gentle and 
kindly dignity; and 
Caracci’s picture, 
if extravagant in 
manner, is’ ex- 
tremely spirited 
and conveys ad- 
mirably that ele- 
ment of victory 
which belongs to 
the event. 

In another point, 
however, both art- 
ists have made a 
serious and = un- 
warrantable error 
in depicting some 
of the Roman 
guards, who sur- 
round the tomb, as 
springing up in 
alarm and thus 
witnessing the sa- 
cred scene. It was 
surely a mistaken zeal on the part of art 
to fancy that it would more firmly estab- 
lish the reality of the resurrection by this 
invention of fictitious witnesses! 

All things considered, the most satisfac- 
tory picture of the resurrection is perhaps 
that of Bartolommeo, Here the treatment 
is purely devotional in character, the theme 
being carried to the loftiest and purest form 
of idealism. A more suitable name for the 
picture than The Resurrection, and, indeed, 
the name frequently applied to it, is The 
Risen Christ, as it embodies the spirit rather 
than the actual fact of the Saviour’s rising. 

The figure of Christ is represented against 
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an architectural background, standing out 
clearly from a niche ina dignified and grace- 
ful attitude, with beautiful flowing draper- 
ies. The face is illumined by a gentle se- 
renity, which tells that the real conquest of 
the resurrection is in the realm of the spir- 
itual. The group of four evangelists beside 
Christ’s pedestal is a suggestive embodi- 
ment of the fourfold gospel narrative of the 
resurrection fact, while the two exquisite 
cherubs below interpret the two fundamen- 
tal ways of receiving the truth—one in joyful 
emotion, the other in reflective contempla- 
tion. 

The gospel narratives relate that just be- 
fore dawn, on the first Easter morning, a 
company of women, who had loved and 
mourned the Master, came to His sepulcher 
with spices and unguents for the anointing of 
His body. Their wonderful experiences on 
reaching the spot form the subject of an 
extremely interesting class of paintings, 
some under the title of The Myrrophores, or 
Myrrh Bearers, others under the simpler 
name, The Holy Women at the Tomb. A 
very early and quaint picture of this kind is 
that of the old Italian master Duccio, In 
spite of the mistakes in its drawing, which 
almost any modern schoolboy could correct, 
the spirit of the composition is so sweet and 
simple that the picture has a permanent 
charm for all art lovers. 


Fra Angelico is another early Italian 


painter who has _ inter- 
preted this beautiful 
theme. Ilis picture is a 


fresco in one of the cells 
of the old Florentine mon- 
astery of San Marco, 
where he lived and la- 
bored so long. The dim 
little chamber is all aglow 
with the sweet, soft colors 
of the heavenly vision on 
its wails. 

The empty sarcophagus 
occupies the center of the 
picture and upon its edge 
sits an angel with the 
tender, celestial smile and 
rainbow-hued wings which 
Fra Angelico alone could 
have conceived. Hisright 
hand points to the tomb, 
while the left is directed 
upward toward the figure 


of Christ in an almond- 
shaped glory. All the 
light streams from the 


figure of the risen Lord. 
Shading her eyes from its 
radiance, a young woman 
stands peering into the 
tomb, while at her left 
three others are grouped 
in sympathetic attitudes. 
Stillanother woman kneels 
at the right of the picture 
beside the angel. 

The number of figures 
evidently rests upon a care- 
ful, comparative study of 
the four evangelists, from 
which we may reasonably conclude that the 
company of women included the two Marys, 
Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of 
James, Salome, Joanna and ‘‘ other women 
that were with them,”’ 

Ti” Veronese’s treatment of the subject 
there are but three women, usually called 
the ‘‘three Marys.’’ Here the tomb is a 
sort of grotto at the right of the picture, and 
on either side, one kneeling and one stand- 


CHRIST APPEARING TO MARY MAGDALENE 
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ing, is a radiant angel. The women are 
grouped at the left of the picture. In cos- 
tume and bearing they belong so distinctly 
to the fashionable Venetian life Veronese 
delighted to portray that one can hardly en- 
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joy the picture as a representation of an 
event belonging to the grand simplicity of 
the gospels, 

A few modern artists, Bida, Plockhorst, 
Bouguéreau and others, have attempted the 


subject of the women at the tomb, with 
varying success. Bouguéreau’s painting de- 
serves most notice, perhaps, having. at- 
tracted considerable attention at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. It portrays three women 
in the foreground looking with reverent 
awe through the open door of the sepulcher, 
within which an angel figure is partially 
seen with arm raised heavenward. . 

The most highly favored of the holy 
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women was Mary Magdalene, to whom was 
granted a special revelation of the risen 
Lord. This incident lends itself readily 
to art and has always been a favorite sub- 
ject on account of the supposed beauty of 
the Magdalene and the romantic interest of 
her history. 

St. John relates that as Mary wept in the 
garden she stooped down to look into the 
sepulcher and saw two angels in white sit- 
ting, one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
To their inquiry as to the cause of her grief 
the desolate woman replied, ‘‘They have 
taken away my Lord and I know not where 
they have laid him.” ‘‘ When she had thus 
said she turned berself back and beholdeth 
Jesus standing.”’ 

Commenting on this passage, St. Chrysos- 
tom suggests that there was something in 
the posture, look or motion of the angels, 
on seeing the Lord behind Mary, which led 
her thus to turn back. This interpretation 
is embodied in Giotto’s beautiful picture of 
the scene, and is also followed by the modern 
Burne-Jones. Itis thoroughly characteristic 
of this English painter to revert to the early 
art conceptions and methods of the pre- 
Raphaelite masters, whom _he professedly 
imitates, and in so doing he has produced 
avery suggestive picture, 

It represents the interior of a low, rock- 
hewn sepulcher, in which sit two beauti- 
ful angels, both looking, 
and one pointing, toward 
the figure of Christ stard- 
ing at the entrance. Their 
delicate spirituality 
ealls the work of the 
great angel painter, Fra 
Angelico, both in the mys 
tic sweetness of their ex- 
pression and in the tiny 
tongue of flame above the 
forehead. The Magdalene 
stands in the center of 
the sepulcher and has just 
turned her face toward the 
Lord with wondering eyes. 

The bewildered impres- 
sion that the strange vis- 
itor was the gardener, the 
joyful recognition of the 
Master, His 
warning, ‘‘ Touch Me not,” 
and His message to the 
brethren are the 
points in St. John’s vivid 
word picture, and each 
one of these details has 
furnished asubject for art. 

The mistaking of Jesus 
for the gardener seems a 
comparatively insig ni fi- 
cant feature of a scene so 
profoundly spiritual in its 
meaning, yet many have 
emphasized this to the cx- 
clusion of higher things. 
Fra Angelico’s painting 
represents Christ as earry- 
ing a large spade on His 
shoulder; the design at- 
tributed to Raphael portrays Him wearing 
a broad- brimmed hat and bearing a pickax, 
while Poussin goes to the extreme of rep- 
resenting the risen. Lord in the act of dig- 
ging carrots! 

In striking contrast to these pictures is 
Baroccio’s celebrated painting, in which the 
subject chosen is the moment of Mary’s 
recognition of the Lord. The Magdalene 
is still in kneeling posture, which she has 
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assumed to look into the sepulcher, and is 
just discovering the identity of the Master. 
Pictures of this class are strangely rare. 
For.some unknown reason the great major- 
ity of artists have found the most signifi- 
cant incident of Christ’s appearance to Mary 
Magdalene in His warning, ‘‘ Touch Me not.” 
Pictures of this subject, usually called by 
the Latin title, Noli Me Tangere, have been 
very abundant, not only in early but in 
modern art. 

The finest is probably that of Titian, the 
surpassing beauty of which can be known 
only to those fortunate enough to see the 
original. Mrs. Jameson’s description has, 
however, made the main features familiar 
to many. The Magdalene is kneeling with 
one hand extended to touch the Saviour, 
who, though drawing His garments out 
of her reach, bends toward her ‘‘ with the 
softest expression of pity.’’ 

Rembrandt has painted a Noli Me Tangere 
of great power and originality, while Duccio, 
Giovanni da Milano, Lorenzo di Credi, An- 
drea del Sarto and Albertinelli have all 
attempted the same subject, with charac- 
teristic results. In every case the artist has 
unmistakably indicated the moment which 
his picture embodies by the gesture with 
which Christ repels the outstretched hand 
of the Magdalene. 

The interview comes to an end with the 
glorious message to His brethren which 
the risen Lord intrusts to Mary. The spirit 
of this incident is admirably set forth in 
Correggio’s great painting at Madrid. The 
Magdalene -kneels at one side, with her 
beautiful, uplifted face full of earnestness 
and solemn joy. The figure of Christ, 
painted in the exquisite chiaroscuro so char- 
acteristic of the artist, is striking and im- 
pressive. His left arm is raised high in 


air with fingers pointing heavenward, as if 


to convey the full meaning of those won- 
derful words which have come ringing 
down the centuries, ‘‘I ascend unto My 
Father and your Father; and to My God 
and your God.’’ 

The events of Easter morning have their 
counterpart and completion in the incident 
of the evening, when the risen Lord appears 
to two disciples on their way to Emmaus. 
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The fact that they did not at first recognize 
the Master helps us to understand better 
and to forgive more readily the same slow- 
ness on the part of Mary Magdalene. 
allusion in the thirty-fourth verse of Luke 
24 to the risen Christ’s appearance ‘‘to 
Simon,’’ further emphasized by the refer- 
ence in 1 Cor. 15:5, has led some Bible stu- 
dents to believe that the unnamed disciple 
of the walk to Emmaus was Peter. This 
interpretation was taught by Origen, and 
was adopted by many medieval artists in 
treating the theme. 

The moment of the meeting of Jesus and 
the two disciples is made the subject of a 
painting by Altobello Mellone, an Italian 
artist of the sixteenth centary. The Lord 
is represented with the marks of the nails 
in His hands and feet, laying one hand on 
the shoulder of the elder disciple. 

The modern artist Plockhorst has treated 
the walk to Emmaus at a later moment, 
when the Lord with uplifted finger and 
inspired face is expounding the Scriptures, 
while the disciples listen with earnest at- 
tention, their hearts burning within them. 

The painting of Duccio carries the incident 
still further along to the point where the 
company have reached the gate of Emmaus, 
and the disciples are constraining their 
unknown fellow-traveler to abide with 
them. The subject is one of the celebrated 
series of pictures by Duccio at Siena, to 
others of which allusion has aleady been 
made, and all of which have the fine spirit- 
ual qualities so characteristic of early Ital- 
ianart. 

The word translated ‘‘stranger’’ in our 
English version of the Gospels was known 
in the medieval ages in its Latin form, per- 
egrinus, and conveyed the idea of a pilgrim. 
Hence in nearly all paintings of the walk 
to Emmaus Christ is dressed as a pilgrim, 
in a garment of skin, with hat, staff and 
satchel. 

In time it came about that the disciples’ 
invitation to the divine wayfarer became a 
beautiful conventional type of the liberal 
hospitality offered in monasteries to all 
passing travelers. This accounts for the 
two interesting lunette frescoes of the sub- 
ject in the Florentine convent of San 
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Marco, one by Fra Angelico and the other 
by Bartolommeo. Having accepted the dis- 
ciples’ invitation, it came to pass that, when 
Jesus ‘‘had sat down with them to meat, 
He took the bread and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them. And their eyes were 
opened and they knew Him.” 

The early fathers considered this incident 
a type of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and because of the difficulty in ren- 
dering the subject distinctively unlike the 
“*Cenacolo”’ it was not prominent in early 
Christian art. The Venetians were the first 
to make it popular, and, with characteristic 
love of display, converted the “Supper at 
Emmaus” into an elaborate banquet, having 
little in common with the simple evening 
meal at which the humble disciples enter- 
tained their guest. 

The table was represented as that of a 
nobleman, spread with damask and lavishly 
provided with wine and fruits. Richly 
dressed guests were grouped about the 
stately, pillared halls, pet animals frolicked 
on the floor, and the entire scene was one 
of sumptuous elegance. : 

These Venetian pictures are, as a class, 
so deficient in religious sentiment that we 
must look elsewhere for a really worthy in- 
terpretation of the incident. This is found 
in the little painting of Rembrandt, a work 
remarkable for reverence and simplicity of 
treatment. The interior of the room is rep- 
resented as severely plain and utterly devoid 
of ornament. The glory of the scene is the 
brilliant light with which it is illumined and 
which awakens the disciples to the realiza- 
tion that the strange guest is the Lord. 

There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the fact that the revelation is made 
in the breaking of the bread. In spite of 
the mysterious change which had been 
wrought in His natural body, the Lord 
manifests Himself in this act as the same 
Jesus who had sat with His disciples at 
supper on the night before His crucifixion. 

The Easter story reaches its culmination 
in this crowning evidence of the Master’s 
identity, which gives us the blessed assur- 
ance for an abiding possession that ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday and today, yea, 
and forever.” 


MARY 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


HE ‘other ani- 
mals’’ sent back 
to the box 
at the 
close of 


last week’s Cor- 
ner are as uneasy 
as the occupants 
of a menagerie 
cage, and I think 
we will exkibit 
is; them at once and 
~~ set them free. 
Kitty Clover, who has usurped my easy- chair 
beside the fireplace, and Jocko, the silver 
dog from Connecticut, who has guarded my 
table since Dec. 25, 1892, will ‘‘receive’’! 


LOuISVILLE, Ky. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...Ithank you ever so 
much for sending me the picture of the Eskimo 
boy. I think he is very cute. I went to the 
World’s Fair and saw the Eskimo Village when 
Iwas going around on the Intramural Railroad. 
There was a book in the Sunday school library 
when papa was a little boy about two cats 
named Furry-purry and Growly-owly. My 
papa wants to know what the book was. The 
library was in the old Belleville church. 

Your little friend, GUENDOLEN H. 


I have found no reference to the tale of 
the two cats in the Cyclopedia of Literature. 
But I should think that some of the people 
in those fine old mansions on High Street, 
Newburyport, wonld remember about it. 


Weymourtn, Mass. 


Dear Kitty Clover: ...¥I am very fond of 
cards with kitties’ pictures onthem. Iam also 
very much interested in the Eskimo. I havea 
picture of Pomiuk. Please ask Mr. Martinif he 
has read Mrs. Reary’s Journal? It is very in- 
teresting. Have the rats visited D. F. yet? 
(See Corner, Nov. 16.] Jimmie has not said 
anything about meeting any that got away 
from him. Give my love to Sarah Noah. 

Your friend, Amy K. 


No, I have not read the Arctic book yet, 
but I shall do so when I get my letters all 


answered and my other books read. 
OxIO. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Would Sarah Noah 
please write a cat story, with Kitty Clover as a 
hero, telling the things he does in his own cat- 
way? Then I will cut it out of the Congre- 
gutionalist for my animal book. I dreamed I 
calledon you. Youhadastovepipe running up 
through your library; one end rested on the 
floor, the other went up through the ceiling, but 
no stoveinsight. I told you it reminded me of 
the black E in the Corner picture, between the 
lady and gentleman. Sarah came in with 
three or four of her mates. She was showing 
them something on the table. I enjoy the 
Corner. Suut-In. 


We feel very proud to be dreamed about 
away out on the ‘‘ Western Reserve’’! The 
‘something on the table’’ was probably the 
silver dog or Eugene C.’s sand dollar. 
(Since that dream the dollar, evidently dis- 
gusted with the actions of Congress toward 
making the national dollar worth little more 
than sand, rolled off on the floor and was 
crushed.) S. N. would not keep up with 
her classes if she should stop to write cat 
stories. A well-known authoress in Ohio, I 
happen to know, is writing a story about 
‘* Kitty Clover,’’ but I think itis the name of 
a little child. The only ‘‘ cat-way’’ I have 
to speak of in connection with our K.C. is 
that he has found the way to get into the 
house, now that the storm-porch prevents 
him from coming to my library window. I 
had a window put in the porch, just oppo- 
site his window, and on the outside of it a 
shelf. But not till just now bas he got onto 
it (onto the shelf, I mean—I am not using 
the slang phrase—you will find onto recog- 
nized in the dictionary) and he seems very 
happy over the discovery. When he is on 
the outside shelf I can see his eyes glaring 


through the windows and go to his relief! 


- But here is a cat story from life: 
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CuMMINGTON, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: When the time comes again to 
talk about cats please print the following. 
One of my neighbors has a cat which some- 
times buries up his game. One day they 
watched him when he caught a large rabbit 
to see what be would do with it. He dug a 
place in a pile of sawdust, then laid the rab- 
bit in nicely and covered it up several inches 
deep. Then he went around smelling to see 
if there was any possibility of otber cats tind- 
ing it. After a few days he uncovered it. 
While he was eating, the other cats and the 
hens came around for a share. He would 
push them away, first withone paw, then with 
the other. He kept on eating until they left, 
when he buried it again. He seems to be too 
proud to put his nose in a dish and drink as 
other cats do, but will stand up beside a pail 
of milk and put one paw in, then lap it; when 
he is tired he uses his other paw, and so keeps 
it going till he has enough. M.N. 


I do not think Kitty Clover would ever 
bury a rabbit—for the reason indicated in 
the cook-book recipe, “first, catch your 
hare’?! (By the way, see a curious expla- 
nation of that familiar phrase in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, under catch.) Here is an- 
other story for those who like to observe 
the habits of animals: 


East BERKSHIRE, VT. 


I saw a henhawk pursued by some crows, 
Turn whichever way he would he could not 
escape from them. Suddenly he rose to ahigh 
altitude. It seemed at first that he thought 
the crows could not fly so high. But they 
could fly upward as fast as he. His purpose, 
which some naturalists term instinct, was 
soon shown. He then flew on a straight line, 
slightly inclined downward. Having larger 
wings than the crows, this new course gave 
him increased speed and he was soon able to 
out-distance his black enemies. M. B. 


This reminds me of a card I placed the 
other day in my little reference box: 


Aérial navigation—excellent article on: Cos- 
mopolitan, Feb., 94. Man must imitate the 
larger soaring birds. 


MERRITT, MINN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I live on Mesaba Range; 
our house is near Embarras Lake. I am thir- 
teen years old. There are bass, pike, sunfish, 
catfish and muscallongein the lake, and moose, 
caribou, deer, bears, wolves, etc., in the range. 
My two rabbits died, but I have four doves 
and a little white weasel. . . . The people lack 
food, clothing and blankets in many families. 
I can send a few samples of Mesaba iron ore in 
exchange. Nora MILLER. 


You will see this little girl in the Novem- 
ber number of the Home Missionary, in the 
picture of the ruins of the parsonage. 
Please find and read that story of the forest 
fires in Minnesota, ‘‘ That burnt-out man,”’ 
the pastor of the church of which Norais a 
member, writes me: 

She can row, skate, fish, shoot, drive, cook, 
wash, etc. She was cooking for the men and 
myself and the photographer put her in the 
picture. The puppy in her lap is Roscoe, a 
Newfoundland dog. 

Perhaps you can exchange with her in ac- 
cordance with Isa. 60: 17! 
Passaic, N. J. 


.. LT am out of school 
this winter as [ am not very well. So Iam 
enjoying my first dog. His name is Tip. We 
call him Wiggles for short, because his tail 
always wags. He will send his autograph. 
One of your Cornerers, RicHARD P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . 


SoutH Briruerica, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
member of the Corner. I am ten years old. 
I live on a large farm near the Concord River, 
near the ‘‘Two Brothers,” two large rocks 
which divided the land given to Governor 
Winthrop and Governor Dudley. [See article 
in New England Magazine, May, 1892.] I like 
living on a farm very much, we have such 
‘pice times, both in summer and in winter. I 
have a pair of white rabbits and some fan-tail 
doves, brought to me from N.H. My grand- 


father says that you have been in our town, 


Yours truly, WILSON G. 


Yes, I have, and I remember your grand- 
father. At the place where I used to stop 
there was a little girl just about your age. 
For aught I know, her little girl may bea 


Coinerer now! MW m SED 
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You 
know what you are 
eating when you use 


cea 


Its true composition is 


. given on every label. 
‘* Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 


—_ 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


No Alkalies 


—Orn— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocpa mixed 
Wi with Starch, Arrowroot or 
¥ = Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 

There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ‘¢NONE-SUCH’’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 


= GooD mince meat 
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a 
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SiCli sees Wott will miss 
nothing butalot (WY of useless work. 


At all grocers. Made by 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Ye 
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NS 


: 
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What equals it for a Soup, 
a Roast, an Entree? 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to 
Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle in- 
dustry, from the “‘branding” of the yearling to 
the ‘“‘round-up” of the steer into savory Beef 
Extract, sent free; also enough ‘‘Rex” brand to 
give it a good trial, on receipt of 6c. for postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTIOAL 00, 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


5 
Don’t pay money for Water! 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Lco- 
nomical than a liquid, because con- 


centrated, and housekeepers will find 
it much cheaper to 


: BUY 
_Liebig COMPANY’S 
, Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free 
from fat and gelatine or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


: The genuine has 
' this signature on 
: the jar, in blue:— 
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The Sundav School 


Lesson FOR APRIL 1. Gen. 32; 9-12, 24-30. 


JACOB'S PREVAILING PRAYER. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Spiritual truths first came to men through 
their physical senses. They realized the pres- 
ence of God only as they saw or heard or 
touched Him. Noah appealed to God through 
the sweet cdor of his sacrifice. Abraham and 
Lot prayed to Him appearing before them in 
human form. Moses met Him in the burning 
bush. Elijah beard him in the still, small 
voice. The chief crisis came in Jacob’s life 
by the brook Jabbok, and he triumphed by 
grappling with God in the darkness. The en- 
tire scene was an acted prayer and ought to 
be studied as an object lesson. It brings be- 
fore us the double question, How did Jacob 
prevail in prayer? and How can we prevail in 
prayer? " 

1. Jacob prevailed because he had a. deep 
sense of need. Through all his life he had 
had before him a great, worthy object—to 
realize the promise of God to his grandfather 
and father that they should found a nation 
which should bless the whole world. He had 
sought the end by unworthy means, but he 
had never lost sight of it. Any one who is 
possessed by a great purpose to bless others 
will besbrought by it intv communion with 
God. It will appear too great for him. Ob- 
stacles will overawe him. The necessity of 
doing what he cannot do, or of making a fail- 
ure of life, will drive him to God. The best 
service we can render to young men and 
women is to inspire them with an unselfish, 
noble, definite purposé to bless others. 

After forty years the peril came upon Jacob 
to whieh he had exposed himself by a dishon- 
est transaction to gain his great purpose. He 
had taken Hsau’s birthright and Esau was 
now about to demand an accounting with him 
for it. Jacob had fled from him when the 
bargain was completed. To his surprise and 
joy the treasure he had longed for had been 
confirmed by God in the vision at Bethel. 
had met the beautiful child Rachel, had found 
a home with her father, more wives than he 
wanted, more property than he had hoped for 
and a household of children. He was coming 
back to his father tot take up the line of God’s 
promise and to lay the foundations of the 
family which was to bless all nations. But 
now he found himself in danger of losing 
the blessing by the destruction of his family 
and himself. The danger was imminent. He 
prayed for deliverance from Esau, but that 
would be only a means to the end. Above all 
else he wanted the promise confirmed, which 
was the great thing he lived for. 

No one prays unless he wants something, 
or is grateful for something received. No 
ove can expect great blessing unless he feels 
himself shut up to God, who only can give 
him what he seeks. No experience will so 
eularge one’s nature as hunger for a great 
giftfrom God to do with it a worthy service 
formen. No other experience will give us so 
great knowledge of God. Every need newly 
felt is a new opportunity of knowimg Him. 

2, Jacob prevailed because he was moved to 
penitence in view of his need. His prayer 
during the day (vs. 9-12) was no doubt the 
substance of his plea during that night. His 
own sins, while seeking for the blessing he 
longed for, had brought him into the present 
peril, ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies,” he cried, as he looked back over 
the years in which his family and his wealth 
had increased. 

Two things especially move men to repent- 
ance—a view of the impending consequences 


of wrongdoing and the experience of the loy--. 


ing-kindness of God. The meanness of sin is 
not usually pnderstood till it is seen in the 
light of its consequences. The sense of self- 
abasement deepens as the patience and good- 
ness of God are more appreciated. The way 
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in which a man in the time of trial looks at 
his sins and at God’s mercy shows the capaci- 
ties of his nature. 

Jacob prevailed because he struggled with 
God. His effort measured the strength of his 
desire. Hand to hand, breast to breast, knee 
to knee, he met the form in which God ap- 
peared to him and ventured all his strength to 
gain the answer to his prayer. 
grappled with the divine mind. He put all 
his mental strength into the struggle. He 
pleaded what God had been to his fathers; 
that his present peril had come on him through 
obeying God’s command, “Return unto thy 
country ’’; that divine favor had been so shown 
to him as to make him believe that God had 
singled him out for blessing; and that the 
promise to his father had been renewed to 
him. His feelings also were enlisted to the 
utmost. With tears and cries he prayed [Hos. 
12: 4]. 

Here is a disclosure of the nature of pre- 
vailing prayer. It is earnest, intense, con- 
tinued. SoChrist prayed in Gethsemane. So 
He taught His disciples that men “ ought 
always to pray and not to faint.” ‘Shall not 
God avenge His elect, which cry to Him day 
and night?’ Such prayer is the greatest 
business in which men can engage, for they 
do not enter into it unaided. The Christian 
in trial still finds his Peniel. ‘‘ We know not 
how to pray as we ought: but the Spirit Him- 
self maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.” 

4, Jacob prevailed because he had done all 
he could to secure the answer to. his prayer. 
His was no idle faith, like that which de- 
mands healing of God without medicine or 
physician. He had divided his company into 
two bands, in the hope that. if one should be 
destroyed the other might find safety in flight. 
He had sent rich presents to his brother and 
had ingeniously arranged them so that they 
would have the greatest effect in appeasing 
Esav’s anger. , = 

Having done all that he could he had thrown 
all his energies into prayer, and by a touch 
God had shown to him bis helplessness. As 
he realized his utter dependence, he threw 
himself on God with an intensity that would 
not be conquered, and when vanquished was 
made a victor. Those who pray for deliver- 
ance while they refuse to use the means to 
help themselves which God has put into their 
hands are either ignorant.of the nature of 
prayer or substitute presumption for prayer. 

5. Jacob prevailed because, when the an- 
swer to his prayer was extended to him, he 
laid hold of it. Effort with God exalted his 
desire. In the morning he had prayed, ‘‘ De- 
liver me from the hand of my brother.” In 
the night, when he found himself face to face 
with God, his prayer was, ‘‘ Tell me thy name.” 
He sought now to know God and to enter into 
closer fellowship with Him. He received in 
answer to his prayer, not a promise of deliver- 
ance from Hsau, but a new name which de- 
clared his victory in a far greater contest. 
From that night he was called Israel—con- 
tender with God. With such an assurance he 
could go forth to meet Esau without fear. 

With his new name came also a new nature. 
From that night no falsehood, no overreach- 
ing, no dishonorable deeds are recorded: of 
him, His own past sins were repeated by his 
children and caused him great sorrow, but 
moved him to no act which lessens our re- 
spect for him. He had. seen the face of God, 
had been in the embrace of Him before whom 
even the stars are not pure, yet his life had 


been preserved. Well might such an experi-. 


ence give a name to the place. 

Many reflections are suggested by the study 
of this wonderful scene in which a sinful man 
met God and prevailed. It tells us that the 
need which drives us to God is a great bless- 
ing; that even our sins, by divine mercy, may 
be overruled for our good; that prevailing 
prayer for temporal blessings must have be- 
hind it great and unselfish desires for spirit- 
ual gain; that he who has gained power with 


His mind also’ 
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God may confidently ex pect to gain all things 
and that no one is too old to seek great spirit- 
ual gifts from God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEHKACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Draw on the board or slate the ladder used 
on March 11, and review the story of Jacob’s 
night at Bethel. Let the children tell you 
what the ladder meant for Jacob and what to 
write above it, ‘‘ Behold I am with thee.’ 
Give a brief outline of Jacob’s life in Haran, 
Speak of the large family and of the great 
number of cattle with which God had blessed 
him. But Jacob longed to see his father, 
Isaac, and his old home in Canaan. Make the 
children feel that the thought of his brother, 
Esau, and the wrong done him would make 
him fear to return. See how long the evil 
deed lasts. Jacob cannot forget it after all 
the years. Describe the departure of Jacob 
at last from the home of Laban. Picture the 
caravan traveling over the wild, desert region 
toward Canaan. Pin up pictures of camels 
(find in Quarterlies) of cows and sheep to 
show Jacob’s possessions. A number of tents 
drawn together will give an idea of the en- 
campment of this great household. Simple 
triangles will suggest the tents, or a bit of 
paper folded: through the middle. How would 
Jacob feel as he drew nearer his home? 
Would he think of Esau? Tell of the pres- 
ent sent to his brother. Who had been with 
Jacob during these yéars away from home? 
Who had blessed him in all his work? Did 
Jacob need God’s blessing now? He felt his 
need so much that he prayed one whole night. 
Draw moon and stars on the board, or cut 
from white or gold paper. Picture the man 
alone, with only the silent stars watching, 
spending the long hours of the night in prayer. 
He prayed so earnestly that he seemed to be 
really speaking face to face with God. He 
would not cease until God had blessed him. 
Erase or take away the moon and stars on the 
board. Draw yellow rays to suggest the rising 
Sum. | 

The night brings darkness, but the darkness 
flies before the glorious sunlight. Jacob had 


been dwelling in the darkness of his sin and 


many sad memories, but now the light of God 
came to him with the morning rays of the sun, 
and he rose up to go on his way, saying, “I 
have seen God face to face.’ Speak of the 
new name given to Jacob. Do you think he 
could fear his brother any more? Could he 
ever wrong him again when he remembered 
that he had spent one night with God? A 
true prayer, when all the sounds and sights 
of the busy world are shut out, will always 
help one to see the face of God. We may 
pray to Jacob’s God today, and the blessing 
comes still to those who truly seek it, Em- 
phasize the idea of the true, prevailing prayer. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 25-31. Peter’s Vision and Its Re- 
sults. Acts 10: 9-20, 44-48, 
Preceded by prayer, followed by service. What 
sort of visions may we expect today? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. Be 


PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 1-7. How and Why Should 
We Pray? Matt.6:5-15. — 

Let us take the questions in the reverse 
order and in what seems the order of their 
importance. Once let the necessity and rea- 
sonableness of prayer be established and the 
method will be worked out by each individual 
as may suit him best. There are many reasons 
for prayer, but they can all be summed up in 
this: it is essential to the maintenance and 


development of the spiritual life. We cannot » 


- 


live in the Spirit, we cannot walk by the . 


Spirit, unless we come into contact with that 
Spirit which is the source and renewer of our 
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best life. This is the reason why those who 
are striving to live a larger, truer life, who 
long for a realization of the presence of God, 
are driven to prayer. It is not so much the 
desire for God’s gifts which impels them as 
the craving for God Himself. If once God be- 
comes real to us then prayer becomes as 
natural and as rational a thing as communica- 
tion with earthly friends through the medium 
of speech or correspondence. 
- We must not lose our faith or reproach our- 
selves too severely if we do not always enjoy 
the same degree of satisfaction in prayer. No 
doubt to all of us come times when our seasons 
of prayer are not as spontaneous or enjoyable 
or productive as we wish they were or as we 
think they ought to be. Indeed, sometimes 
the very thought of praying is irksome, and 
we are tempted to let the usual time go by 
without trying to pray. We wait for the 
proper temper of mind. This, J am persuaded, 
is a mistake. Whether we realize it or not at 
the time, profit comes from the very exercise 
of prayer. God does not mind how cold and 
emotionless we are, provided we are honest 
enough with ourselves and with Him to con- 
fess it and to seek the quickening influences 
of His Spirit. The one thing to aim at in 
prayer is reality. If we mean what we say, 
and if we say no more than we really mean, 
the phraseology is of minor consequence. A 
reformed man was urged by a Christian 
worker to cultivate the habit of asking a 
blessing before every meal. It was not an 
easy task, but at last he mustered up courage 
enough to say, ‘‘O Lord, we thank Thee for 
this grub, if we don’t get any more.”’ Crude 
in expression was that grace before meat, but 
_ it had the ring of sincerity. That is the final 
test of prayer, whether offered at the family 
altar, in the closet, on the streets, in the 
fields, standing, sitting or kneeling. The 
method is nothing; the spirit is everything. 
Parallel verses: Matt. 6: 5-15; 7: 7-11; 11: 
25; 17: 20; 18: 19; 21: 22; 26: 39; Mark 11; 25, 
26; Luke 11: 8; 18: 1-8; John 4: 23, 24; 14: 13, 
14; 15: 7; 16: 23, 24; Acts 16: 23-25; Rom. 8: 
26, 27; 1 Cor. 10: 18; Eph. 6: 18; 1 Thess. 5: 17; 
Heb. 10: 19-23; Jas. 1: 5-8; 5: 13-16. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Steadfast Native Converts. A few weeks ago 
we referred to the brighter prospects on the 
island of Ponape, from which our missionaries 
were exiled at the time of its conquest by the 
Spaniards six or seven years ago. Recently a 
letter, showing the wonderful vitality of the 
Christian truth, has been received from Henry 
Nanpei, a native Ponapean chief, who was a 
pupil and afterwards an assistant in one of 
our mission training schools. After the Span- 
ish took possession of the island he visited 
Honolulu and also San Francisco, but re- 
turned to resume earnest Christian efforts in 
his native island. In the letter he writes that 
the good work is progressing favorably and 
declares the intention of the Ponapean Chris- 
t.ans ‘‘to plant churches, prayer meeting 
houses and schoolhouses wherever we can 
without hindrance and obstruction from the 
Spanish government.” 


The Work in Madura. Although saddened by 
the loss of Rev. J. E. Chandler, our workers 
in Madura are cheered by the hopeful progress 
- in the Madura Station. The activity of the 
East Gate Church, a picture of which appears 
in the Missionary Herald, is specially gratify- 
ing. During the past year sixty-four have 
been received into this church. News comes 
of the ordination of a new pastor which the 
church unanimously called—Rev. Y.S. Taylor, 
a son of a former native pastor in the mission, 
who took the name of that faithful missionary, 
Rey. H” S. Taylor. Referring to the vigorous 
_ work being carried on among the four churches 

of the Madura station, Rev. J. S. Chandler 

says: “Our Sunday evening English service 
is drawing out a number of students from the 
“Mission High School as well as railroad 


sults. 
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people, and the Christian Endeavor meeting 
held on the railroad premises on week day 
evenings is bringing together for a gospel sery- 
ice Europeans and Eurasians of both the 
English and American congregations. This 
service is carried on entirely by the railway 
people, one of whom opens his own house for 
it every week and conducts the meetings.” 


Our American Highlanders. Secretary Ryder, 
in an article in the American Missionary, sets 
forth the needs and progress of the 2,000,000 
mountain whites in our Southern Highlands. 
He bears earnest testimony that they are wor- 
thy of the efforts which the A. M. A. is mak- 
ing for their spiritual and intellectual advance- 
ment. These people are industrious, manly, 
self-reliant and already show intellectual de- 
velopment, although the work is compara- 
tively new in these mountains. There has 
been steady growth in evangelical work, as 
forty-seven Congregational churches planted 
among these mountains bear witness, but the 
need of churches is still appalling. The spirit 
of progress is seen in the eager desire for edu- 
cation, and the school work of the association 
is especially promising, only lacking means to 
develop and multiply schools. So great is the 
need that this section of our country is aptly 
characterized in the junior department of the 
Work at Home as “‘ No School Land.” The re- 
quests which must be refused are heart-rend- 
ing. With little aid a mountain community 
has recently built a small church. A pastor 
and his wife, who are also teachers, have 
been sent, but a request for a schoolhouse, 
which is sorely needed, has had to be refused. 
About 120 pupils are gathered in a temporary 
building, but the school would number 300 or 
400 if it were possible to accommodate them. 
A teacher in Eastern Tennessee, writing of the 
life of his pupils after school days, says that, 
although many necessarily return to their 
hillside farms, not a few boys and girls re- 
ceive in our mountain schools their first in- 
centive to high and noble work. Oneis now 
a matron in another mountain school, a young 
man is a missionary in China, another teaches 
one of the large public schools of this sec- 
tion, a young lady is a successful teacher in 
a normal school, a young man is to enter the 
Indian work, while another holds a responsi- 
ble public position in the county. ‘“ There is 
no field in America,” says Secretary Ryder, 
‘where the need is more pressing or where 
the opportunities are larger than among these 
our American Highlanders.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Morocco. Mr. S. Montagu, M.P., who has 
returned from a visit to Morocco, believes that 
Lord Rosebery’s intervention on behalf of 
the persecuted Hebrews will have good re- 
As the representative of the British 
Hebrews, Mr. Montagu was received with re- 
spect by the sultan and his court. Before 
leaving Morocco Mr, Montagu received many 
assurances that the sultan would consider the 
Jewish complaints and remove their most 
notorious oppressors. At an early date this 
promised reformation may be realized and, 
possibly, lead to similar initiatory changes in 
a disgracefully governed land. 


From Barbarism to Civilization. Bishop Tucker 
of Uganda is now in England and has been 
telling large audiences in Newcastle and 
Edinburgh something of the value of mis- 
sions in his African diocese. In six months 
he sold 35,000 books at prices necessarily much 
higher than would be paid in England. Other 
signs of progress are to be found in the better 
grade of dwellings, increasing honesty in 


trade and a desire for the laws of civilization. 
After protracted turbulence a reign of. peace. 


has begun, with promise of continuance. The 
latest letters from Uganda report that since 
Bishop Tucker’s departure 110 have been bap- 
tized, and there are also 335 now under -in- 
struction as a preparation for baptism. Mr. 
Leakey writes: ‘‘ The king seems to be coming 
out as a great reader and seeker after the 
truth.” 
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A False Distinction. Dr. J. S. Dennis, in his 
new book on missions, begs the church not 
to become entangled in that distinction which 
we are accustomed to make between home 
and foreign missions, and bases his plea on 
an excellent argument. He says: ‘It is after 
all only a geographical and administrative 
discrimination; it is of the earth earthy and 
has no place in the vocabulary of heaven. We 
have no such distinction as a home gospel and 
a foreign gospel; a home atonement and a 
foreign atonement; a home Christ and a for- 
eign Christ. The great word here is missions, 
home and foreign if you will, but missions; 
missions to the-north and missions to the 
south; missions to the east and missions to 
the west. We read in our New Testament 
that ‘one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day’ with God. Now, 
if this is true of time, is it not also true of 
space? And so one mile is as a thousand 
leagues, and a thousand leagues as one mile 
in God’s sight; and there is no near and no 
far, but just one round world of lost and per- 
ishing souls to be rescued and saved through 
the world’s Christ.” 


‘Future of Uganda. Before many weeks the 
English government will have to announce 
its decision with regard to Uganda. Unfortu- 
nately, Sir Gerald Portal, whose counsels 
would have been of great value, owing to hig 
personal investigations, has died, but itis well 
known that he was strongly in favor of reten- 
tion. An English journal contains a descrip- 
tion of an interesting conversation with Rey. 
R. P. Ashe, for six years the companion of 
Mackay in Uganda. Aside from any consid- 
eration of the noble’ missionary work there, 
Mr. Ashe thinks that if Uganda is retained 
great material advantages will accrue to 
Great Britain, provided the government were 
to build a railroad from Mombasa to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, while a political gain is evident 
as the possession of Uganda will give the key 
to the sources of the Nile. Moreover, the 
Arab hordes which are advancing southward 
will retreat if the slave trade is put down, as 
it certainly will be under English control. 
In regard to the climate he corroborates the 
statement that it is suitable for Europeans, in 
spite of the fact that so many travelers and 
missionaries suffer from fever. The disease 
is contracted on the march from the coast, 
which occupies at present three months. The 
proposed railroad would greatly lessen this 
danger. In the opinion of Mr. Ashe the rival- 
ries between the Protestants and Romanists 


‘are much less serious than the political trou- 


bles and quarrels of chiefs about the division 
of the land. He has strong confidence that 
Uganda will not be abandoned by tbe British 
government, and that English rule will bring 
about the solution of all problems. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


A. L. Whitin, Whitinsville........ ............$10.00 
A Friend, St. Johnsbury, Vt...... Dare ae et 


A Friend, Wellesley........... 6.00 
Annie E. Rudd, Newark, N. J 2.00 
Mrs. E. W. Tyler, Pelham, N 2.00 
Indian Territory............. 2.00 
Mrs. E. W.S., Springfield... 5.00 
i Z.\9. Holprook, Chicago, Deo. sshemekeaksc tan 7.00 
Carrie F'. Meriam, Worcester... ........0..6....-.. 2.00 


THE SOUTH HEARD FROM. 


These two letters from grateful recipients of the 
Congregationalist through this fund arrived almost 
simultaneously at our office last week. They show 
that money given for this object finds immediate 
and intense appreciation: 


, VA, March 22, 1894. 

I was so glad to see on the envelope of my paper 
1895” Thad no words to express my joy, Icould not 
make up my mind to tell you to stop it because we could 
not pay for it, that as self-supporting home missionaries 
our income had grown less the past year, and I could not 
expect you to continue it, Thanks, thanks. H. 


- ,» GA., March 10, 1894. 
Through the kindness of some good person your valu- 
able paper has been sent to me for some time. Iam 
stor of an A. M. A. church, and hope as soon as possi- 
le to subscribe. I get many valuable hints for my 
Bible class from the Sunday school lesson department, 
and from the Y. P. S. C. E. column for Sunday evening 
talks, -Very often I use the prayer meeting subject for 
my morning sermon. Please let me remain on your 
free list a little longer. Our little Congregational 
church has a hard time among my people, who are Bap- 
tist and Methodist, with much prejudice. We are 
ealled the “book religion church”; they believe in 
visions and dreams Is. 
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Literature 


MISTAKES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 
A friend has sent us the following sug- 
gestive utterance: 


These are the days when _hero-worshipers 

are scarcer than once. And without doubt 
there is something to commend in an ‘‘ele- 
gant repose” of the mind. Yet it will be a 
sorry day when héarts cease to burn with ade- 
quate kindling. We are reminded, in connec- 
tion with certain recent references to the late 
James Russell Lowell, of his literary critics. 
Them and their criticisms we are not now spe- 
cially concerned to indorse, yet there is inter- 
esting reading in that realm. If Apollo must 
flay Marsyas, most people like to look on. 
Only one of Mr. Lowell’s critics, as far as we 
have observed, appears to have found the 
tendo Achillis. This is Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
who is associated with Chautauqua fame. As 
long ago as 1870, in Scribner’s monthly Hours 
at Home, The Cathedral was examined under 
the critic’s microscopes, knives and pins. And 
later, by a year or two, in the better known 
Scribner’s Monthly, then under the editorship 
of Dr. J.G. Holland, are several rather trench- 
aut reviews of Mr. Lowell’s prose. Whoever 
cares to see how Homer looks when he nods 
will like to read the criticisms just mentioned. 
We may add that many of us are tempted to 
be either blind or servile in our regard for 
certain literature, as well as for art and music. 
For all such there is a literary repast both 
healthy and spicy in the book which the critic 
named above has written upon Sir Edwin Ar- 
nola’s Light of Asia. Dr. Wilkinson loves a 
shining mark, and there is no harm in point- 
ing out spots on the sun if one can do it. 
Mr. Lowell certainly would have been one 
of the last men to claim infallibility in his 
writings, although he was quite aware, as 
he could not help being, of their conspicu- 
ous excellence. As the rule, the more truly 
great an author is, the more he appreciates 
the difficulty of wholly avoiding errors and 
the more ready he is to heed kindly criti- 
cism, even though severe. It is only a mind 
of an inferior caliber which is indignant 
when its mistakes are pointed out. This 
is not intended to be denied, of course, in 
what has been quoted above but it is worth 
being emphasized. It is quite true, further- 
more, and also well worth reiterating that 
the danger of indiscriminate admiration of 
eminent writers and their productions often 
is not only real but also grave. 

That an eminent author says a certain 
thing does not necessarily cause it to be 
true in substance, wise in respect to timeli- 
ness or elegant, or even accurate, in the 
form of its expression. Nevertheless such 
men are more often good models than others 
and deserve their repute. But there is some 
comfort for less distinguished workers in 
the same great field in the fact that, lamen- 
table though mistakes always are, the best 
and greatest writers never succeed wholly 
in escaping them. That one discovers him- 
self to have made them should not discour- 
age but only inspire to more zealous en- 
deavor to avoid them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. , 
THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL, 

This new candidate for the favor of the 
churches has been edited by Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, his son, Mr. H. V. Abbott, and Mr. C. 
H. Morse, It is a fine example of intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and generally praise- 
worthy work. The compilers have tried to 
make a judicious choice of hymns rather 
than an indiscriminately, or even largely, 
comprehensive list. Intrinsic excellence has 
been the only thing sought. All schools of 
religious thought have been drawn upon and 
several languages. The hymnsare stated to 
have been pzinted as originally written, ex- 
cept in the rare cases in which Christian 
usage is believed to have improved upon 
the author, and this is the only wise, not 
to say the only fair, course. The choice of 
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music implies confidence, which we believe 
well.grounded, in a higher general average 
of musical knowledge at present than ex- 
isted afew years ago. The tunes represent 
the work of the most eminent composers, 
and although some are less simple and easy 
than most of those customary in hymn- 
books, there are few which cannot be ac- 
quired readily. The compilers have had con- 
gregational singing chiefly, but not solely, in 
mind throughout. 

The arrangement of the work is natural 
and convenient, and not essentially different 
from that of other hymn books, There are 
several orders of service, chants, the psalter, 
etc., all well adapted for practical use, and 
the volume is indexed with unusual fullness 
and skill. The copy sent us has limp cov- 
ers, which we do not like as well as stiff 
ones, but doubtless churches adopting the 
book can have it bound as they prefer be- 
fore they purchase. Evena casual examina- 
tion impresses one with a sense of the un- 
commonly high quality of both hymns and 
tunes. Pious commonplaces no matter how 
popular are excluded, and so are many 
hymns which, without containing actual 
commonplaces, fail to fulfill the true pur- 
pose of sacred song. For example, mere 
theological statements, as such, even if in 
rhyme are out of place in such a.book, and 
so are pious rhapsodies which lack fiber and 
nerve, no matter how temptingly they may 
jingle. The editors generally have shown a 
wise discrimination. 

We cannot help the feeling, however, that 
they have pruned too severely. We have 
compared the book with Dr. Robinson’s lat- 
est, the New Laudes Domini, and with the 
Hymns of the Faith, compiled by Profs. 
Harris and Tucker. The Laudes Domini 


contains 1,226 hymns in all, Hymns of the 


Faith, 629, and the Plymouth Hymnal, 638. 
The first named includes many more hymns 
than are really needed for common use and 
the Plymouth Hymnal certainly includes a 
sufficient number, But we do miss some 
hymns which are generally included, and 
the absence of which is a genuine loss to 
this volume. Such, for instance—to exam- 
ine only the first half of the index—are All 
people that on earth do dwell, Christ whose 
glory fills the skies, Come, let us sing the 
song of songs, Grace, ’tis a charming sound, 
Jesus, where’er thy people meet, Majestic 
sweetness sits enthroned, etc., all of which 
both of the other books include, and Come, 
thou Desire of all thy saints, God’s glory is 
a wondrous thing, He lives, the great Re- 
deemer lives, and Mighty God, while angels 
bless Thee, etc., all of which are very gen- 
erally sung and honored and which one or 
both of the other two books contain, as well 
as Come, O Creator Spirit blest, How blest 
the righteous when he dies, Lo, He comes, 
with clouds descending, Lord, my weak 
thought in vain would climb, Lord, we come 
before Thee now, Plunged in a gulf of dark 
despair, etc., which probably are less firmly 
rooted as favorites yet are widely known 
and loved. Many comparatively new and 


always excellent hymns have been intro- 


duced but they will not, and cannot, take 
the places of such missing ones. Only when 
a new generation shall have grown up un- 


used to them will these cease to be regretted. 


Moreover, some of the good old tunes 
have gone with these hymns. Arlington 
and Ortonville are about as firmly estab- 
lished in the churches as Old Hundred and 
Brattle St., but are left out, as are Bera, 
Dwight, Denfield, Kentucky and Martyn, 
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which are too strongly intrenched to be 
easily let go, not to add Rhine and Mende- 
bras. Not one of these has been admitted 
to the Plymouth Hymnal, and it is dis- 
tinctly the worse for their absence. Farther- 
more, that the editors should assign to cer- 
‘tain tunes names long identified with quite 
other tunes is so needlessly misleading and 
shows such a lack of good sense as to merit 
strong disapproval. What was the good 
of naming the tune of hymn 635 Dwight, 
when there is already a familiar Dwight in 
the Laudes Domini and other books? Not 
many people will notice the asterisk in the 
index which shows that the name was as- 
signed by the editors. Why name the tune 
of hymn 419 Windsor, when so recent a 
work as Hymns of the Faith includes a 
quite different Windsor which has the right 
to the name? It also isa mistake to sever 
words aud tunes which generations of Chris- 
tian usage have wedded. Bremen and Wil- 
liams in the Plymouth Hymnal are good 
tunes, but who will like to sing O, could I 
speak the matchless worth, etc., to any 
tune but Ariel, or When I survey the won- 
drous cross, etc., to any tune but Ham- 
burg, which last, by the way, has six hymns 
assigned it here, with no one of which has 
it any special association? Fortunately 
not many instances of this error occur. 
There should have been none at all. 

Because of the use of other titles of divi- 
sions in the index than those to which 
many persons are accustomed and of the 
classification of hymns according to the 
editorial taste, it may seem at first that 
some Christian doctrines are imperfectly 
represented, But the more one examines 
the book the less force this objection will 
seem to have. For example, Laudes Domini 
has a dozen hymns grouped under the head- 
ing, ,Man’s Lost State. No such heading 
appears in the Plymouth Hymnal but sev- 
eral of the best of the same hymns are in- 
cluded as well as a good number of other 
and better ones embodying the same great 
truth. And it is not hard to find them. 
The same thing is true in respect to future 
punishment, the judgment, etc. The great 
doctrines of the Church are not neglected 
although the book puts emphasis more 
upon the possible salvation than condem- 
nation of the sinner. : 

We may sum up our impressions of the 
work briefly. It is published substantially 
and handsomely. It is a really choice se- 
lection in respect to both hymns and tunes, 
In spite of the serious faults which we 
have mentioned, it is a superior and admi- 
rable collection. Its very merit will be at 
once a benefit and a disadvantage. It will 
commend the book to churches and indi- 
viduals who can appreciate it, but it will 
repel many churches and persons who pre- 
fer somewhat less scholarly and classic ex- 
cellence in their hymns and especially in 
their tunes. It will be a long time before 
such a book as this will become a universal 
favorite but meanwhile it will be doing a 
good educational service. [Outlook Co.] 


STORIES, 


The late Wolcott Balestier left literary 
remains enough and of a character, to im- 
press the conviction that he would have taken 
easily a high place among authors, Bene- 
fits Forgot [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50) is his 
chief as it also is his last production. It is 
a tale of Western life in a mining town. 
The characters are few but drawn with 
masterly ability. The family feud is un- 
natural and improbable yet not sufficiently 
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so to forbid its use in the plot, and it is 
employed with adroit skill. The story 
teaches with tremendous emphasis the 
wrong and folly of dishonesty and the dan- 
ger of hasty condemnations. It is dramatic 
in a high degree and abounds in picturesque 
situations. The author possessed an un- 
usual power of epigrammatic expression. 
In this book he has often packed a whole 
_ chapter of meaning into a single word or 
phrase and that, too, without any apparent 
effort and with impressive success. 

Alexander Allardyce has written Karls- 
court [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] for the 
Town and Country Library.- It is another 
English story, about not specially high 
principled or intellectual people, most of 
whom are controlled chiefly by the desire to 
secure or keep money. But it is the more 
interesting because it rises no higher above 
the general level of ordinary life and it is 
written with considerable literary skill and 
force. Mr. Coulson Kernahan, author of 
A Book of Strange Sins [Ward, Lock & 
Bowden. 50 cents], a unique series of stud- 
ies of sins or crimes, intended to warn and 
.save men from committing them, possesses 
an almost uncanny skill in analyzing and 
describing moral and spiritual experiences, 
including the remorse of guilty souls. He 
writes in these pages with a noble moral 
purpose and with a realistic power which at 
times almost takes away one’s breath. 
Some passages are lurid, others are spark- 
ling; some plain spoken even to severity, 
others suggestive only in faint, vague hints 
of meaning; but in all a strong soul appeals 
to its fellows to throw off the fetters of evil 
and rise up into nobility of life. The book 
is sensational in a certain way, but it is not 
the ordinary way and we do not feel like 
condemning it. 

The Scotch flavor of The Story of Mar- 
grédel [G. P, Putnam’sSons. $1.00], a Fife- 
shire history of a Fifeshire family, is de- 
lightful without ever becoming oppressive. 
The story is sad yet full of interest, charm- 
ingly written and often exceedingly dra- 
matic, and impressing vital moral lessons 
indirectly yet not the less powerfully. We 
like it very much. Sylvie and Bruno Con- 
cluded [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], by Lewis 
Carroll, is an odd blending of sense and 
nonsense. It is bewitching and amusing, 
as the author’s books always are, and the 
fairy children are as fascinating as possible. 
All this is true in spite of serious defects. 
It is not good literary art, for example, to 
blend discussions of public and even politi- 
cal themes with fantastic and bewildering 
fun asin those pages. Some of the graver 
portions of the book are quite beyond juve- 
nilecomprehension. ‘The religious element, 
however, is introduced successfully and ef- 
fectively. Mr. Furniss’s illustrations are 
capital and add much to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment.— Pax and Carlino [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 cents], by Ernst Beckman, with pic- 
tures by Florence K. Upton, is a sweet and 
touching little story, which will provoke 
alternate smiles and tears in the children, 
and very likely in some of the older persons 
who read it. It is simple, graphic, enno- 
bling and in every way excellent. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


White’s Manual for Fifth Year Grade 
{American Book Co. 50 cents] belongs to 
his New Course in Art Instruction and out- 
lines the course of study for the grammar 
school grade. It certainly seems at first to 
lay out too much work but we incline to 
think that in actual use and with the aid of 
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a competent instructor this would not prove 
a serious objection. It is a well-arranged 
and serviceable treatise.——Practical Meth- 
ods in Microscopy [D. C. Heath & Co. 


$1.70], by C. H. Clark, is meant. for begin- 


ners and private workers and therefore 
studies simplicity and clearness, But it 
also contains material suited for advanced 
students. It is based upon the author’s ex- 
perience, is discriminating as well as gen- 
erous in its selection of subjects, and the 
author has had the advantage of the sug- 
gestions of a number of experts. 

Prof. C. W. Dodge’s Introduction to Ele- 
mentary Practical Biology [Harper & Bros. 
$1.80] is offered as a laboratory guide for 
high school and college students. Investi- 
gation by the student himself, that is, inde- 
pendent observation, ought to be and is 
becoming customary, and the book is in- 
tended to stimulate and direct such individ- 
ual laboratory work. It takes up the cell, 
the animal and the plant in order, dealing 
minutely and carefully with each example, 


and arranging all work so as to keep the. 


student continually alert. In an appendix 
are a useful List of Reagents, etc., and a 
table of works of reference.——Prof. H. C. 
Bumpus, Ph. D., in his A Laboratory Course 
in Invertebrate Zodlogy [Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.00] deals with the same class of studies 
and likewise in an eminently intelligent, 
judicious and practigal manner. This book 
seems somewhat the more technical in 
phraseology of the two, but that it is not 
too technical for satisfactory use is shown 
by the fact that it has reached its second 
edition already. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. have issued Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline [30 cents] as one of 
their English Classic Series, with a biogra- 
ephy of the author, notes, critical estimates, 
etc.—tThe Progressive Speller [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 30 cents] is arranged simply and 
advantageously, is printed tastefully and 
seems well suited to its aim. Alden’s 
Nutshell Cyclopedia, Vol. 1., includes from 
Abbas to Coimbra. It is intended to sup- 
plement others by containing only current 
material. It certainly offers much most de- 
sirable information but its type is too fine 
for most eyes. 

Beginners in French and those scholars 
who have not yet attained a solid footing in 
that somewhat slippery tongue will find 
Mr. C. H. Grandgent’s Short French Gram- 
mar [D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents] concise, 
well systematized and devoting special heed 
to pronunciation. It is sufficiently full, 
however, upon matters of importance. It 
is one of the publishers’ Modern Language 
Series. The author also has prepared a 
course of French Lessons and Exercises 
[D. C. Heath & Co. 15 cents] to be used 
with his grammar, and Tart I, contains ma- 
terial enough of this sort to last an average 
class during its first year. In the hands of 
a suitable instructor it will prove its use- 
fulness——Morceaux Choisis @ Alphonse Dau- 
det [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] has been edited 
by F. W. Freeborn, and contains a biograph- 
ical sketch and nearly a dozen selections, 
some quite long, from Daudet’s writings. 
It is well edited.Moliére’s comedy 
L’ Avare [Ginn &-Co. 65 .cents] also has 
been edited for school use by Théodore 
Henckels who has supplied a biography, 
notes, a vocabulary, ete. This too will 
prove valuable in the classroom. 


The more expensive editions of Buskin’s 
works are not in great demand at present but 
the cheaper editions continue to sell well. 
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NOTES. 


—— M. Zola has been defeated once more as 
a candidate for the French Academy, and no 
wonder. 


—— Miss Edna Lyall has a new book almost 
out, Doreen, the Singer, which is to be unlike 
her former books. 


-— The first complete edition of Chaucer’s 
writings, that edited by Professor Skeat, is 
about to be issued. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson’s Military and 
Naval History of Massachusetts, which he 
was appointed by the governor to write, is 
nearly completed. 


—— Alexander Harkavy’s new English-Jew- 
ish dictionary is declared to be the first of the 
sort ever published. It contains nearly every 
word in the Century Dictionary, with its cor- 
responding Hebrew term, the pronunciation 
of the latter being indicated. 


—— Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry states in the Book 
Buyer that Yorkshire is tbe least altered por- 
tion of Dickens-land which remains. Those 
also who are interested in handwriting will 
find in Helen Watterson’s letter in the Book 
Buyer some entertaining facts about promi- 
nent authors. = 


—— A newspaper especially for journalists, 
and entitled The Fourth Estate, has been 
started in New York. It is to be both original 
and eclectic and will contain much informa- 
tion of value to dwellers in the newspaper 
world. The first number gives a history of 
the New York Hvening Post. A special feature 
is to be tables of the advertising rates of dif- 
ferent journals. 


—— The Western booksellers who are being 
made fun of just now in some of the papers, 
for complaining that books with uncut leaves 
are sent them to be disposed of, are quite 
in the right and their critics are mistaken. 
There is no more annoying nuisance among 
the petty trials of life than having to cut the 
leaves of an ordinary book. There is some 
justification for the sale of a rare or unique 
work with uncut leaves, but in the case of 
most volumes it simply means that the pub- 
lisher fails to do his work thoroughly and 
consents to impose upon purchasers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
IN MEMORIAM: JOHN LARKIN LINCOLN. Compiled 
by W.E. Lincoln. pp. 641. $3.00. 
Student Publishing Co. Hartford. 
THE TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE EXODUS. 
B. W. Bacon, D.D. pp. 382. $2.50. 
' Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier. pp. 474. $2.50. 
BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. A. T. 
Ormond, Ph.D. pp. 308. $1.50. 
THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip 
pp. 198. $1.00. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
THE STORY OF Two NOBLE LIVES. 
Hare. Three vols. $8.00. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE APOLOGY AND ACTS OF APOLLONIUS. 
by F.C. Conybeare. pp. 360. $3.50. 

“G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. By William 
Trumbull. pp. 55. $2.50. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HisToRY OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH, 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AND THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SOUTH, IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Prof. Gross Alexander, D.D., J. B. 
Scouller, D.D., Prof. R.-.V. Foster, D.D., and 
Prof. T.C. Johnson, D.D. pp. 487. $3.00. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 

SANDOW ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. Compiled and 
edited by Capt. G.M. Adam. pp. 244. $3.50. 

Outlook Co. New York. 

PLYMOUTH HYMNAL. Edited by Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott,D.D. $1.60. 

Sixth Presbyterian Church. Chicago. 

MEMORIAL OF REV. J. H. WORCESTER, JR., D.D. 


pp. 343, 
HK. T. Neely. New York. ° 
HAWAIIAN LIFE. By C. W. Stoddard. pp. 288. 50 
cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago, _ 
TAE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. 
pp. 115. 25 cents. 
Trustees of Olivet College. Olivet, Mich. 
A MEMORIAL OF THE REY. ORAMEL HOSFORD. 


MAGAZINES, 


January. NEwW-CHURCH REVIEW. 

Mareh. PALL-MALL GAZETTE.—BABYHOOD.—BIB- 
LICAL WORLD.—SANITARIAN.— OVERLAND.— AS- 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


By Rev. 


New York. 
By A. J. C 


Edited 
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News from the Churches 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

In the 240,000 square miles of these two 
Territories there are eight feeble churches, 
banded together as ‘“‘ The Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona.’’ With the immense distances and small 
incomes, the difficulty of meeting together has 
made it a heroic effort to keep up the associ- 
ation. It was two years since a meeting, and, 
when the call went forth for this session, only 
one church outside of Albuquerque responded 
by its pastor and two schools by their princi- 
pals. Hence the total representation was six 
ministerial and seven scholastic members. 
Yet, as Mr. Chase of the Ramona Indian 
School said, ‘‘ We represent more varied inter- 
ests than any similar organization in the coun- 
try, for here are workers from each of our so- 
cieties reporting on work among the whites, 
the Indians and the Mexicans, educational and 
Spiritual, sectarian, governmental and _pri- 
vate.” 

Severe illness prevented Superintendent 
Ashmun from participating in the exercises, 
although he was chosen moderator, with Rey. 
A. B. Cristy assistant moderator. The morn- 
ing session was fully occupied with reports 
from church and school interests, all of which 
put forth the bright side and showed encour- 
aging features. Not a word of the depressing 
condition of the pecuniary affairs crept into 
the discussions. The work of the Las Vegas 
Academy was told by Mr. Campbell in a way 
that made one feel that it-was not transferred 
to tke College and Education Society any too 
soon. The decided progress of the Ramona 
Indian School since the last meeting was a 


pleasant story, while the uniformly prosperous _ 


condition of the New West schools gave prom- 
ise of good fruit, especially as a missionary 
from the C. H. M.S. is now on the field of all 
except Las Vegas. 

The Arizona churches were not represented 
but were reported, and their renewed hopes 
and improved opportunities filled all with 
good cheer. All the fields are now manned, 
but it is expected that Mr. Hurd will soon 
leave White Oaks, where the new organiza- 
tion seeks a new worker. The Ladies’ Terri- 
torial Missionary Union, which Mrs. Caswell 
organized the Sunday after the Albuquerque 
church was burned, and whose first year was 
amid the discouragements and distraction of 
the rebuilding of the church home of all its 
officers and only auxiliary, held its firstannual 
meeting in connection with the association. 
The report set forth results in consecration, 
mental and spiritual drill and cheerful giv- 
ing to other mission fields that astonished 
even the members themselves. 

The railroad time table was altered this 
week, upsetting the plan to have Superintend- 
ent Scofield from Texas arrive in time for an 
evening address, but the audience waited for 
him and listened to an hour’s talk on The 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, which he began at 
9 p.M., five minutes after arriving from a trip 
of 750 miles. The results of the meeting were 
helpful in the extreme, leaving a deeper sense 
of its importance and a keener appreciation of 
fellowship with the world of workers beyond 
our mountains, : 

The council, called for the organization of a 
Mexican church at Atrisco and the ordina- 
tion of L. M. Ford, was held March 8, with 
Rev. A. C. Wright of the El Paso Training 
School as moderator. All the work was in 
Spanish, and the large number of Mexicans in 
attendance at both sessions showed their deep 
interest in the new ways that were being in- 
troduced among them, Tach of the eight who 
were to join on confession was examined pub- 
licly by the moderator, and gave evidence of 
earnest purpose and intelligent faith. After the 
adult candidates three children were, exam- 
ined, and after giving their timid witness they 
went forward and sang, ‘‘ When He cometh.” 
The council voted unanimously to organize 
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and ordain and then adjourned to a collation 
in the house of one who, while not joining the 
church, has endured more for it and done 
more in its interests than any other. The 
formal exercises were held in the evening. 

All mourned the absence of Miss Ida L. 
Frost, who had done so much to bring about 
this harvest, and who is regarded by the 
Mexicans as ‘‘ the mother of the future of my 
children,’? as one mother touchingly put it. 
An injury compelled Miss Frost to return 
East for treatment. two weeks ago. Her place 
is taken by Miss Stahl, formerly in the El Paso 
Training School. AGB UNG. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

For the last six Sunday evenings a large and ap- 
preciative congregation at the Old South Church 
has listened to Dr. G. A.Gordon’s interesting course 
on The beginnings of Revelation. The last lecture 
was delivered last Sunday evening, the subject 
being Micah, or The Shadow of the Perfect Faith. 
Special music has been an added attraction. 


Wood Memorial Church, Cambridgeport, Rey. I. 
W. Sneath, pastor, has received twenty-five to mem- 
bership thus far this year. Of these eleven were 
menand fourteen were from the Sunday school. The 
attendance at the school is larger than ever before 
in its history. 

Massachusetts. 

At the meeting of the Essex Congregational Club 
in Salem, March 12, The Trend of the Congrega- 
tional Churches Toward Ritual was vigorously dis- 
cussed. There was a general admission of the fact 
of such trend. With slight exception was it de- 
plored. All attempts at “‘enriching the service” 
were not regarded as desirable, but with every effort 
to bring the congregation into more direct and audi- 


ble participation in the public worship there was” 


pronounced sympathy.—Mr. Moody has accepted 
an urgent invitation from the evangelical churches 
of Salem and vicinity to conduct a series of revival 
meetings in that city during the latter part of April. 

The down town churches of Lowell unite in 
holding special meetings each evening this week, 
while the Highland Church holds Holy Week sery- 


ices each day except Monday and Saturday.— 


The pastor’s Bible class at the First Church recently 
held its eighth annual supper and reunion. The 
150 persons present were addressed by Rey. Drs. 
Smith Baker and J. M. Greene; the average attend- 
ance at this class is about ninety. 


A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was formed 
at the Belleville Church, Newburyport, Jast week, 
the constitution adopted being modeled after that 
in use at Berkeley Temple, Boston. It is the hope of 
the pastor, Rey. A. W. Hitchcock, that the brother- 
hood may be enlisted in work similar to that of the 
Sunday evening men’s clubs. 


Special meetings at Cohasset for four weeks have 
developed much interest, which has crystallized in 
a number of apparent conversions and a quickening 
of church members such as has not been witnessed 
for twenty years. The brunt of the effort has been 
borne by the pastor, Rey. E. V. Bigelow, though 
neighboring pastors have co-operated heartily and 
efficiently. 


Under Rey. P. A. Bradford’s pastorate at Scituate 
the congregations have doubled, the evening service 
consisting of simple gospel preaching. The church 
membership has increased forty per cent., and the 
new chapel has been freed from debt, besides old 
debts paid. The pastor has been granted a month’s 
vacation for a much needed rest. 


By an ecclesiastical council held at Fall River, 
March 13, the Broadway Church was recognized 
with forty-two members, thirty-four uniting by con- 
fession. This church is the outgrowth of the labors 
of Rey. Donald Browne, who has had charge of the 
Broadway Mission, begun less than two years ago. 
He will be the pastor of the new church. 


The Worcester Congregational Club, March 18, 
discussed Calvinism, the opening addresses being 
Calvinism as a Political Force in the United States 
by Rev. E. M. Chapman and Calvinism as a Reli- 
gious Power by Rey. G. P. Eastman. A memorial 
of the late Charles E. Stevens, Esq., one of the 
founders of the club, was presented by Judge P. 
Emory Aldrich.—The Passion music from the ora- 
torio of Immanuel was given at Union Church 
Palm Sunday.—Pilgrim and Central Churches ob- 
serve Holy Week with special services. 

Twenty-nine were received to Rollstone Church, 
Fitchburg, March 4, twenty-six on confession. A 
Young Men’s Club has been formed with the pri- 
mary purpose of promoting the interest and effect- 
iveness of the Sunday evening service. Its opening 
efforts have been successful. 
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The North Church, Springfield, Rev. fF. B. Make- 
peace, pastor, is holding special services for Holy 
Week every evening except Monday and Saturday, 
when services for elderly people and for children 
are held in the afternoon. 


Dr. Alexander McKenzie spent four days last 
week at Amherst College, holding daily meetings 
and meeting many of the students personally for 
religious conversation. An evident increase of seri- 
ousness and religious earnestness resulted, with 
some conversions. ‘The work will be vigorously 
carried on by the newly re-organized Y. M.C. A. 

Maine. 

Rey. S.N. Adams of Westbrook is giving a series 
of lectures on the prodigal son. Plans are made for 
building a new vestry.—The church at Richmond 
proposes to expend $1,000 in repairing its meeting 
house. 

The Whittle meetings at Bangor are continued 
daily at 9 A. M. and 7.20 Pe. M. Each afternoon a 
meeting for young people and boys and girls is held 
in the First Congregational Church, The attend- 
ance is large and the interest increasing.——At the 
closing meeting at Waterville, where Major Whittle 
had been, the seats in the center of the house were 
filled by those who had recently begun the Christian 
life or who desired to. Some Romanists were there. 


New Hampshire. 


The two churches of Exeter united in celebrating, 
March 6, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the local 
pranch of the W. B. M. Miss A. E. McIntire, the 
president, gave an interesting historical address, 
and Miss Kyle made a stimulating speech. Rev. W. 
L. Anderson, pastor of the First Church, conducted 
the devotional services. 


On Jan. 1 153 of the 188 churches in the State were: 
supplied with ministers—a larger number than since 
1866. The net gain in church membership was only 
132, but the two years previous there was a loss. 
The falling off in benevolence has been upwards of 
$14,000, but the amount raised for two years was ex- 
ceptionally large, so that the gifts of 1893 were 
about equal to any year before 1891. There has 
been a falling off of 320 in the membership of the 
Sunday schools, which is partly offset by a gain of 
713 in the membership of the Endeavor Societies. 

_ Vermont, 


The church in Vergennes, under the leadership of 
Rev. H. R. Titus, has paid a debt which had bur- 
dened it for some time, and is now experiencing a 
reviving iof interest in missions. 


The Rutland County Sunday School Association, 
organized last October, held its first convention at 
Fairhaven, March 7, which was very successful. 


There has been a marked religious interest in 
Bennington during the winter, resulting in about 
fifty additions to the Baptist church and a consider- 
able number to the Methodist and Congregational]. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Union is obsery- 
ing this week as self-denial week. Simultaneous 
meetings will be held on Good Friday in the 
churches, at which the results of their self-denial 
will be brought in for home missions. 


The church in Sherburne, one of the smallest in 
the State, which is supplied by students during the 
summer, has maintained through the winter its reg- 
ular Sunday services, both morning and evening, 
and the Sunday school, and is to have its church 
home brightened by the gift of a carpet, a luxury 
which has never before been enjoyed. 


The new house of worship at St. Albans, replacing 
the one lost by fire on Thanksgiving Day, 1891, was 
dedicated March 11 with special services and ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rey. D.S. MacKay, who wore a 
pulpit robe for the first time. At the communion 
service thirteen were received to membership, 
making seventy-seven added since last Easter. The. 
building is of Roman style of architecture, the main 
body, nearly square, seating 650, with extension for 
chapel seating 200, and extension for pulpit plat- 
form, organ, choir gallery and pastor’s study. The 
material is brick trimmed with terra cotta and the 
interior is finished in oak. The cost was about 
$48,000. The benevolences of the church during the 
past year were $2,085 larger than ever before. 


Special union revival services are being held at 
Barre, under the lead of Evangelist Rey. E. A. Whit- 
tier.—A gift of $500 for the State H. M.S. has 
been received from a member of the church in Corn- 
wall. Also from a member of a church recently 
brought to self-support $275 have been received, to 
be divided among several of the home societies. 
The State work has just been remembered by a gift 
from Zululand, South Africa. 

Bhode Island. 

The Methodist, Baptist and Congregational 
churches of Bristol have been united for a tew 
weeks in revival services under the lead of Dr. Wil- 
liam Coburn of Somerville, assisted one week by 
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T. D. Roberts of Bostoh. Move than a hundred will 
be received by the churches as a result. In some 
families all the children, and in the Sunday schools 
some whole classes, have become Christians, The 
wise methods of the evangelists were approved by 
pastors and people. 


The first week of union evangelistic services in 
Providence, led by Rev. B. Fay Mills, has been en- 
couraging. Mr. Mills has associated with him Rey. 
S. J. Fleming and Mr. J. P. Millis as musical di- 
reetor. Sunday forenoon and afternoon special 
services for young people were held in the Cranston 
Street Baptist Church and in the Union Congrega- 
tional Church alternately. In the evening Mr. Mills 
preached to men only, while at the same time in 
some of the neighboring churches special services 
were held for women. The attendance at all the 
meetings has been good and the outlook is full of 
promise. 

Connecticut. 

The new catalogue of Yale Divinity School enrolls 
119 students, twenty-one of whom are pursuing 
fourth year studies. Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., is to 
be the Lyman Beecher lecturer next year, and other 
special lecturers will be Rev. Drs. H. A. Stimson, 
G. A. Gordon and C. H. Richards. 


Mrs. Lydia C. Hamlin, late of Simsburg, leaves to 
the church in East Avon $100; to the church in 
West Avon $100; to the C.H. M.S. $1,000; to the 
A.M. A. $1,000. She makes the last two organiza- 
tions residuary legatees.——Mrs. Annie S. Roberts 
of Torrington has left her entire estate, valued at 
$6,000, to the C. H. M.S. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church at Carthage, Rev. J. B. Felt, pastor, 
having made a $2,000 addition to its edifice, after 
its dedication began special services. Twenty-two 
have been received to membership, eighteen on 
confession. 


The church in Saugerties, Rev. W. F. Stowe, pas- 
tor, is having a revival. Services were begun March 
4 under the leadership of Evangelist E. W. Gorton. 
There is no unusual excitement. Already fifty-two 
haye made a stand for Christ. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah B. Place of 
Gloversville the Congregational society, of which 
she was an honored member, receives $2,700, in ad- 
dition to $5,000 which she had subscribed for the 
new edifice. The sum includes a legacy for the poor 
of the chureh and for the Sunday school. Oberlin 
College receives $5,000, the A. M. A. $2,000, the A. B. 
C. F. M., the W. B. M. and the C. H. M. S. $5,000 
each. The four societies are made residuary lega- 
tees of the estate, which, it is supposed, will bring 
the share of the A. M. A. to $15,000 and those of the 
others to $18,000 each. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


The evening audiences in the First Church, Spring- 
field, in attendance upon the Young Men’s Club 
services, are large and attentive, usually filling the 
house. 


Rey. F. E. Lewis held three weeks’ special meet- 
ings at Chagrin Falls, in which he was ably sup- 
ported by the Y.P.S.C.E. There were about twenty 
conversions and fifteen accessions to the church. 


Rey. D. M. Lewis of Cuyahoga Falls has organized 
a special normal class for the study of such subjects 
as the Church, the Church Catholic, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Congregational Polity. 


Secretaries Creegan, Duncan, Wright, Fraser and 
Gardner, with some women helpers, are holding 
missionary rallies at Akron, Tallmadge, Wellington 
and Brecksville. 


As the direct result of the meetings of Evangel- 
ists Reed and Chafer at Cincinnati, Columbia 
Church, Rey. Ff. J. Van Horn, pastor, received 
fifty-three, forty-five on confession, and Storrs 
Church, Rev. D. I. Jones, pastor, received twenty- 
five, twenty-four on confession: Mr. Reed is an ex- 
perienced pastor, held in high regard by his Ohio 
brethren. His evangelistic work is of an unde- 
monstrative sort, wise, permanent in its results and 
greatly blessed in both city and country churches. 
—At the Walnut Hills Church, Rev. Sydney Strong, 
pastor, a number of educational features are being 
successfully pursued. Classes in economic subjects 
are largely attended. The pastors of the city, by 
special invitation from this church, met, March 15, 
for discussion with the Central Labor Union. 


illinois. 
During the last three months there has been an 
increase in the size of the congregations of the First 
'Chureh, Galesburg, Rev. A. F. Sherrill, D.D., pas- 
tor. Twenty have been added to the church and 
the Sunday school has grown. In addition to other 
improvement to the building thirty-six electric 
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lights have been placed on the front, making the 
church prominent froma distance. 


The church in Elmwood, Rey. E.S. Pressey, pas- 
tor, received thirty-nine to membership March 4, 
Only four of these were under fourteen years of age. 
Eighteen adults were baptized and also nine little 
children. 

Indiana. 

The statistics of the State show fifty-three 
ehurches enrolled,a gain of two, and thirty-five 
ministers. There are 3,415 church members, a net 
gain of 226; additions 368 by confession, total 557, 
an average of over ten per church. Sunday school 
members number 5,471, a gain of 262. There are 
thirty-one Young People’s Societies numbering 1,083 
members. Benevolent contributions were $4,783. 
Legacies reported as paid to the national societies 
$4,000. The home expenditures, forty-seven churches 
reporting, amounted to $52,069, an increase over 
last year of $10,751. The First Church, Terre Haute, 
stands first in point of membership and benevo- 
lences; Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, second in 
membership and Mayflower of the same city, second 
in benevolence. Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, 
received the largest number of accessions, forty- 
five, Marion second, forty-three. 


An exciting municipal campaign in the interests 
of reform is in progress at Kokomo. The religious 
and moral elements of the city, under the leadership 
of the churches, are making a strong and well- 
directed movement against the wide open policy on 
which the town has been run. Rey. W.A.Thomasis 
preaching a series of sermons condemning in the 
strongest terms the misgovernment and flagrant 
vice of the city politics and appealing to an en- 
lightened public sentiment to labor in the prima- 
ries and at the polls. The city press supports the 
pulpit. The Woman Suffragists, the W..C. T. U., 
the Y. M. C. A. unite with the churches in the fight. 
The city, which is a flourishing gas center, has had 
a rapid growth and evil had become strongly in- 
trenched. 3 


The Congregational Club of Indianapolis met in 
the parlors of Plymouth Institute March 13. The 
attendance was unusually large, as Prof. G. D. Her- 
ron had been announced as the speakey of the even- 
ing. Several of the city clergymen of other denom- 
inations were present as invited guests. Dr. Herron’s 
subject was The Christian Constitution of Society. 


Michigan. 

A series of revival meetings at Wheatland, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rey. J. E. Butler, has resulted 
in twenty-eight conversions. The church cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, March 9, with an 
all day service, participated in by neighboring 
churches.— A two weeks’ series of meetings at 
Fruitport, held by the pastor, Rey. L. A. Witham, 
resulted in forty-nine conversions. Twenty-three 
have united with the church and more will soon. 


Evangelist E. Cordner assisted the pastor, Rev. 
William Wallace, in a series of meetings at Cal- 
umet. The place was never before so deeply moved. 
On the last night seventy-five professed conversion. 


The last meeting of the Eastern Michigan Congre- 
gational Club was held at Ypsilanti. There was a 
large attendance from Detroit, Ann Arbor and 
Lansing. The speakers were Rey. J. W. Bradshaw 
on The Relation of Current Thought to Congrega- 
tionalism, President J. B. Angell on The Influence 
of Congregationalism in the Genesis of Our Goy- 
ernment and Rey. W. H. Davis on Congregational- 
ism as a Missionary Force. 


Bancroft has just experienced its second revival 
this winter through union meetings of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal and Congregational churches. This 
time the meetings lasted five weeks and there 
were about forty conversioifls.——Twenty-seven have 
united with the church at Shelby as the result of 
the evangelistic meetings held by Rev. Joel Martin. 


- Rey. W. L. Tenney of Olivet is giving a series of 
Sunday evening Lenten lectures on the theology of 
the parable of the prodigal son. The evening audi- 
ences are increasing.—The Sunday evening at- 
tendance is so large at Kalamazoo that the audi- 
ence-room will not hold all who come. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Sunday school of the German church, Du- 
buque, Rev. Herman Ficke, pastor, now averages 
over 300. Dubuque’s German population is small in 
comparison with other cities in which our denomi- 
nation has German churches, therefore this repre- 
sents amore controlling influence than in a larger 
city. For some time the audience-room has been 


taxed to its utmost capacity at the Sunday morning ' 


service, and all evening meetings are well attended. 
Minnesota. 


«a 
Rev. G. M. Morrison will close his work at Ada 
Junel. His ministry has been effective, tending to 
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unite all Christians in the support of the church 
and the lessening of the number of churches in the 
community. Rev. H. B. Harrison will close his 
work at Barnesville May1. His pastorate of three 
years has united the church, brought it to self-sup-_ 
port and greatly increased the spiritual interest in 
the town. Rev. R. L. D. Preston, who has closed 
his pastorate at Glenwood and is now in Michigan, 
has been for six years in the State and has been 
the means of building two meeting houses and a 
parsonage, as well as bringing many into the church. 


Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, is greatly encour- 
aged under its new pastor, Rev. L. H. Kellar, and by 
the payment of its floating debt. Congregations 
are increasing rapidly. A fellowship meeting of all 
the city churches developed much interest.——Como 
Avenue Church is much pleased that its pastor, 
Rey. J. A. Stemen, declined the call of the Franklin, 
Mass., church. On the day that he announced that 
he would remain with his church it raised $1,500, 
thus paying off the entire debt, except what is owed 
to the C. C. B.S. The church also reduced the 
amount of aid asked from the H. M.S. and promises 
self-support next year. : 


The Ellsworth church, finding that its pastor ha! 
to remove into the country because it had no hous : 
for him to live in, circulated a subscription for 
a parsonage and has enough to secure one with ait 
from the Building Society. 


Kansas. 

A church of twenty-one members was organized, 
March 2, in a district near North Topeka. It will be 
known as the East Indianola church. Rey. W. L. 
Byers, pastor of North Topeka church, who has 
preached in the district for several months, will 
serve as pastor in connection with, his other work. 
Evangelistic meetings, which were conducted in the 
district in February by Evangelist E. E. Preston, re- 
sulted in a general religious interest and several 
conversions, and helped to prepare the way for 
ehurch organization. 


A Sunday school was organized, March 4, at Pierce- 
ville, Finney County, State Sunday School Superin- 
tendent Sutherland and Rey. Lyman Hull of Garden 
City co-operating. The latter, whose field includes 
churches widely separated in three counties, will 
preach occasionally at Pierceville, which for a long 
time has been entirely destitute of religious sery- 
ices of any kind. 


Wichita Association met at Udall, March 5-7. 
Among the topics considered were The Influence of 
Christianity Upon the Physical Life, and Aims in 
Y.b.S.C.E. Work. Special enthusiasm in missions 
was manifested. After Superintendent Broad’s ad- 
dress on Home Missions there was a general dis- 
cussion of the theme, the sentiment being strongly 
in favor of advance toward State self-support, and 
the extension of the work by the efforts of pastors 
and churches to open work in contiguous country 
districts. Fairmount Institute made a good show- 
ing and was a prominent theme, and the Sunday 
school work was effectively presented by State Su- 
perintendent Sutherland, who is finding cordial wel- 
come and unexpected invitations to assist in es- 
tablishing new schools that give promise of perma- 
nence. 


Arkansas Valley Association met at Sterling, 
March 6-8. Special topics considered were: Our 
Present Needs, What Are They? ‘the Y.P. S.C. E. 
Junior and Senior Work, Do Church Members Owe 
Any Allegiance to Their Pastor? Ought Ministers 
to be Hired by the Year? and Does Prohibition Pro 
hibit? 

The board of directors, Kansas H.M.S., met at 
Topeka, Feb. 27, 28, to make detailed estimates for 
the missionary fields for the fiscal year, 1894-5. The 
reports from the churches showed progress and de- 
velopment all along the line, and the board was only 
embarrassed by lack of funds to meet pressing 
needs.—Some growing churches on the frontier 
maintain their work energetically with an insuffi- 
cient amount of preaching and pastoral care, but 
greatly need resident pastors, who will be able, at 
least, to preach to them on alternate Sundays. 


Plymouth Church, Lawrence, received twenty 
members March 4, sixteen on confession, twelve of 
whom were young people from the Sunday school. 
There is a growing interest among tunis class. 
Evangelists Veazie and Geach have just closed a 
series of successful meetings at Stockton, and are 
now at Powhattan. 


Plymouth Church, Salina, keeps its church build- 
ing open every day from 9 A.M. till 10 p.m. Its 
reading-room is well patronized, as well as the 
classes for instruction in music and other branches. 
The senior and junior pastors alternate in supplying 
the home pulpit and four points in the country. 


Rey. C. M. Sheldon of the Center Church, Topeka, 
is giving a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Christian Socialism, which are attracting large au- 
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diences. Special invitations are sent to the working 
men, who respond readily. 

The Kansas Telephone has changed its name to 
Congregational Telephone and adopted the form of 
an eight-page folio. 

Nebraska. 


The church in Orford, ministered to for a number 
of years by Rey. Henry Griffiths, was near Peters- 
burg. After the railroad came and that town was 
located effort was made to establish the work there, 
but the Methodists had begun work and a Presby- 
terian minister living near also had an appoint- 
ment. The Presbyterians asked the Congregational 
Home Missionary Board to surrender the field to 
them, as they thought they had the more people. 
This was readily done, but no permanent work was 
established. A large number of the people in the 
community, upon their own motion, lately agitated 
the matter of organizing a Congregational church, 
and sent for Missionary Paske to advise with them. 
A preliminary organization was effected, including 
all the Presbyterian and Congregational elements 
in the neighborhood and several from other denom- 
inations. The church of thirty-five members was 
recognized by council March 13,a large number of 
the churches in the vicinity participating. Rev. 
William McCready is spending some time with the 
church with a view to settlement. 


Colorado. 


Rey. Thomas Uzzell of the Tabernacle, Denver, 
has worked so hard the past winter in caring for 
the poor that his health has temporarily failed and 
he is obliged now to go to Louisiana for a few 
weeks’ rest.— Rev. M. W. Reed of the First Church 
is still unable to resume his pastoral duties. 


The church in Manitou is haying a hard time 
financially. Thirteen business men of the town 
have failed within a few weeks. 


The North Denver church entered its new chapel 
March 18. It is holding special services every even- 
ing this week. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


The total membership of Bethany Church, San 
Francisco, Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., pastor, is 383, 
of whom 129 are Chinese, four women included in 
the latter. The amount given the past year for 
home expenditures was $4,032, for missionary pur- 
poses about $1,000. Twenty haye been received by 
confession and twelve by letter.— Rev. H. W. 
Houlding of Park Church meets bis Sunday school 
teachers immediately after the school and together 
they go over the lesson for the next Sunday. 


Pilgrim Church, Pomona, despite the especial 
pressure in behalf of the college, has pledged $2 per 
member for home missions. 


Washington. 

Rey. Jonathan Edwards conducted a series of 
meetings at Pleasant Prairie, resulting in over 
twenty conversions.— Miss Kirkland is conducting 
meetings at St. John and twelve conversions are 
already reported._——A Christian Endeavor Society 
was recently organized at Union Park, Spokane, as 
the result of a series of meetings. 


A church was organized at Marysville, March 11, 
with twenty-nine members, resulting from three 
weeks of special meetings, conducted by Rey. R. A. 
Rowley of the C.S.S.and P.S., in connection with 
a Sunday school organized last October. The school 
grew with unusual vigor from sixty to upwards of 
eighty when, early in the present year, it was visited 
by Superintendent Greene. At the earnest request 
of many arrangements were made for the meetings 
just closed. Twenty-six out of the twenty-nine are 
adults, twenty came on confession and seventeen 
are heads of families. 


WEEKLY BREGISTER, 
Calls. 


rer as William B., Waltham, Mass., to North Conway, 
H. Accepts. 

ARTHUR, Charles M., Leslie, Mich., to Bremen, Ind. 
Accepts. 

BAILEY, Orange C., accepts call to Summer St. Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 

BALLAN TINE, Henry W., accepts call to First Ch, 
Baltimore, Md, 

BEALE, Albert, accepts call to be pastor’s assistant in 
Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass. 

ee Fravk A, Wichita, Kan., to Anthony. 


epts 
BOGGESS, Joseph H., 
Minn., to Cresco, Io. 
BRADLEY, William, Pine Run, Mich., to Custer and 
Tallman, Accepts. 
CARROLL, Charles W., accepts renewed call to Hough 
Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
CATE, George H. , accepts call to be assistant pastor of 
Shawmut Ch, Boston, Mass. 
CHAMBERLIN, James A, Owatonna, Minn.,, to Fari- 
ae uetER, oan Huntington, W. Va., to Jefferson, O. 
ecepts 
CONRAD, George ve declines instead of accepts call to 
Dodge Center, Neb. 
CROWL, Theodore, to Sterling, Il]., where he has teen 


supplying, 
pavls, ke “Henry, North Conway, N. H., to Walpole, 
Mass, 


Ac- 
Lowry Hill Ch., Minneapolis, 
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Ac- 


cepts. 

GALER, M. H., to permanent pastorate, Stewartville, 
Minn. Accepts. 

HODGEMAN, L. P.,to permanent pastorate, Albion, Pa. 

HURD, Alva A. White Oaks, N. M., to Vancouver, Wh. 
Accepts. 

JAMES, George W., accepts call to Creighton, Neb. 

JONES, Daniel L., to Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O. Accepts. 

MARKHAM, Reuben Bey Stockton, Kan., to White City. 
Accepts for one year. 

MEAD, Elwell O., Burton, O., to Fort Dodge, Io. 

MONROE, Alexander, declines call to Hastings, Neb. 

PENROSE, Stephen fs k., declines call to Hassalo St. 
Ch., Portland, Ore. 

PRESTON, Riley L. D., Glenwood, Minn., to Ada. 

REES, George M., Missoula, Mont., to Eldred and Barry- 
ville, N.Y. Accepts. 

RIDDLE, M. S., accepts call to Valley City, N. D. 

pel bilbert A., Yale Seminary, to Clayton, N. Y. 

ecepts 
STEWART, Julius H., to Kensington and Agra, Kan. 


pe aoe Jobn H., Ocheltree, Kan., to Lit wood. 


Accepts 

ower POUT, E. P., Ree Heights, S. D., to Letcher. Ac- 
cept 

THOMPSON, Thomas, to Winfred and Freedom, S. D. 
Accepts. 


WIARD, If. De Forest, to Western field secretaryship 
of the C, H. M. §., with headquarters at Chicago. <Ac- 


epts. 
wooo, B. C., Auburn Seminary, to Lisle and Center 
Lisle, N. y.” Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations, 


BLOMFIELD, S. F., 0 Mareh 7, Morenci, Mich. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. A. Putnam; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
ie Blomfield, J, EK: Butler, T. H. Warner and I. W. 

ell 

DVUGLASS, Clinton, 7, March 1, Pilgrim Ch., Des Moines, 
lo. Sermon, Rev. M. Vittum; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. te re St. John, Jacob Henn, H. C. Rosen- 
berger and T. O. Douglass. 

FORD, L. M., o. Mareb 8, Atrisco, N. M. 
A. C: Wright; otber parts, Rev. Messrs, John Menaul, 
EK. C. Chavez and A. B. Cristy. 

MESERVE, Harry C., 0. March 14, South Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. Parts, Rev. Messrs. S. G. pacaeham. 
D. D., C. H. Willcox, G. B. Stevens, D. D., G. S. 

G. H. Griffin and F, B, Makepeace. 

SWAIN, Richard L,?. Mareh 14, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. hk. W. Brokaw; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. G. E. Fisher, J. L. R, Trask, N. I. Jones. 


Resignations. 


BELLSMITH, L, C., Polk City, Io. 
Beg rcis George Ww -, Hetland, Badger and Spring Lake, 


CROKER, John, Green Mountain, Io. 

ELY, Edward L., Red Cloud, Neb. 

FREEMAN, Marston S., Waucoma, To. 

HAMMOND, Joseph, Carlisle, Mass. 

HERR, Horace D., Pilgrim Ch, -, Kansas City, Kan., with- 
draws resignation. 

IORNS, Benjamin, Winfred and Freedom, S. D. 

LUCAS, ae W., Bethel Ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 

MILLER, . Wood, Morton, Ill. 

MORRISON, George M., ‘Ada, Minn. 

MUNRO, John J., North Troy, Vt. 

PRIOR, Isaac R., Fort Pierre, 8. D. 

WEBSTER, George J., ‘Ashland, Ore. 

WILLIAMS, Mark W., Webster, S. D. 


Churches Organized. 
ALLEN’S SIDING, Wn., Mareh 1. Twelve members. 


Sermon, Rev. 


ee INDI ANOLA, Kan., March 2. Twenty-one mem- 

bers..* bs 

FALL RIVER, Mass , Broadway Ch., March 13. Forty 
members. 

PETERSBURG, Neb., recognized Mareh 13. Thirty- 
five members. 

WELLSTON, O., Welsh. Sixteen members. Rey. D. B. 


Jones in charge. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT. NEBRASKA, 
Bridgeport, Second, 2 6 g 
Chaplin, 8-9 Douinhes. Ss aS ag 
New Haven, Taylor, 6 8 Sty. ang, ” 13 13 
Waterbury, Second,- 32 40 York, 7 8 
ILLINOIS. 
nine 20 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Beardstown, 82 32 Claremont, — 6 
Chicago, Graceland, 6 25 Keene, Second, Diend 
Pilgrim, 6 14 Milford, 6 6 
Loree 12 a OHIO. 
orrest 12 12 = ‘ 
Gross Park, Bits ene oe Firs 12 14 
Marshall, ZU ere I BN oS UG 
Roseville 17 21 A een Central, 2 4 
aru 7 5 Jolumbia, 45 53 
erate _ ae Storrs, 24 25 
’ IOWA Wn a 2 3 
- Marietta, First, 2 6 
Am 3.044 
Belle Plaine, 3 3 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Belknap, 29 29 ; 
Cromweil, 33. 40 Johnstown, Slavic, — 5 
Davenport, Edwards,— 3 Minersville, ae 
Edgewood, ars ELGES DLE Ge Fifth - 
Reinbeck, — 5 3 za 
KANSAS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Alma, 9 11 Colvin, Academy, 15 21 
Alton, — 21 Huron, 42 44 
East Indianola, = 21 VERMONT. 


Lawrence, Plymouth,l6 20 


MASSACHUSETTS. Pe Laney : 
Fall River, First, Chae § ; 
Fitchburg, Rollstone, * 29 WASHINGTON. 
Hudson, 4 
Ludlow, ; g Chewelah, =e 
Miliis, 19) Mudicokt ve 
rt, N bab Pp eeseey ape 
Mravaaes atk Daa i : Spokane, Second, ae 
Whitefield, 16 20 St. John, a8 
Saugus, 1 3 Walla Walla, 21 22 
She eld, 2 3 7 ISIN 
Springfield, North, 4 17 5. a SONS: aaa 
7 eloit, $ 
MANORS NREL Lake Geneva, — 3 
Bradley, 4 4 Ripon, 10 24 
Fruitport, — 238 Tomahawk, Gau'e 
Grand Rapids, East, — 13 Waupun, i ees} 
North, 4 4 
MINNESOTA. OTHER CHURCHES. 
Detroit, -9 ll Atrisco, N. M., 8 18 
Fairmont, 9 9 Belfast, Me., North, — 8 
Glyndon 5 5 Bonne Terre, Mo., 3.3 
Littlefalls. 3 4 Boulder, Col., 3779 
Minneapolis, Fifth Gadsden, Ala., ae ats 
Ave., — 4 Hankinson, N. D., 9) 14 
First, — 5 Lexington, Ore. 10 10 
Open Door, — 7 Oakland, Cal., ‘Ply. 
Park Ave., — 4 outh Ave., 4 
Pilgrim, — 7 Pleasant’ View, 
Plymouth, — 4  Tenn., 31 
St. Louis Park, — 6 Rock Springs, Wyo., “32 32 
Montevideo, 2- 4 Churches with two or 
St. Paul, Atlantic, 4 65 less. 15 15 


Total: Conf., 750; Tot., 1,234. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 5,961; Tot., 11,374. 
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OTHER CORISTIAN WORK, 


Toronto has been selected as the next meeting 
place of the International Christian Workers’ As- 
sociation, and Oct. 26is the date. Tbere is a fitness 
in conyening in the city where the late Hon. W. H. 
Howland, one of the founders of the association, 
lived and wrought so valiantly in aid of all good 
causes. 


‘The seventeenth annual report of the United 
Workers of Norwich, Ct., acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
dollars from nearly two thousand contributors. 
The new William B. Backus Hospital has relieved 
the association of one class of persons who had been 
dependent upon their care, but abundance of good 
work has been still Jeft upon their hands. By their 
systematic almshouse, jail and district visitation, 
the United Workers bring both temporal help and 
spiritual to hundreds who are too often sadly neg- 
lected. By their Girls’ Club they help scores of 
working girlstoreach a truer womanhood. By their 
city visitor and city missionary they reach hun- 
dreds of families which otherwise would receive 
no religious instruction, relieve the temporal wants 
of many whose destitution would else have been 
unsuspected, and detect numerous frauds. The 
greatest work that they-accomplish is in the city 
missionary’s inducing nearly half a hundred tempted 
men to commit their earnings to his care and 
allow him to expend them in supplying the needs 
of their households. Many of those men he thus 
enables to find work, and not a few of them 
he saves from being sent to jail, their sentence 
being commuted upon condition of their making 
him their trustee. Over thirteen thousand dollars 
have thus been committed to his care the past year. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


In the society in the Park Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
it is the custom to give to each new member a 
Christian Endeavor badge.—A pleasant practice 
adopted by a society in Trenton, N. J., is that of 
sending a letter to some foreign missionary each 
month. 


In consequence of pledges made by pe Fe Pres- 
byterian societies, the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation and Sabbath School Work has been enabled 
to appoint a spevial Endeavor Sunday school mis- 
sionary, who is to report at intervals to the societies 
contributing for his support. It is to be hoped that 
alike step may be taken in other denominations. 


The Penobscot County Union celebrated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday with a remarkably successful con- 
vention at Bangor, Me. The professors in the theo- 
logical seminary were present and many hearty 
testimonies were given as to the work of the so- 
cieties for the churches. In the last number of 
the Chronicle, issued by the Hammond Street 
Church, Professor Denio speaks especially warmly 
of the valuable belp given by the society there in 
the Sunday school. 


With the present month the English Endeavor 
Council assumes charge of the English organ of the 
society, while the Sunday School Union stillactsas * 
printer and publisher. The movement is receiving 
increased recognition im other papers, and the 
Christian Pictorial is to devote to it a page each 
week. Endeavor Day was appropriately celebrated 
and offerings were made for missionary purposes. 
The new year in England opened well with the 
registration of nearly three new societies a day 
during the first month. 


/tbsosutely | 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Rey. Dr. Nathan E. Wood, in the Watchman, 
points out signs of A Revival of Mysticism. 
First he names the Unitarian movement, 
which, though it began in a revolt from mys- 
‘ticism, strange to say, has swung back to it, 
for “‘the impairing of the. “authority of an 
objective revelation necessarily drives the 
man who would be religious into direct com- 
munion with God, and with no mediating 
means to help him. In such an alternative 
men may become thoroughly irreligious, and 
only preserve a few of the conventional forms 
of religion which may seem to them socially 
desirable. But for the deeply spiritual mo- 
tive Unitarianism, if it be thorough-going, 
leaves no other resort than sheer mysticism.” 
Second, the higher criticism, which, when it 
lessens the authority of Scripture, ‘‘ com- 
pels men to enter some extra-Biblical path- 
ways of approach to the Supreme Being. 
They will become unnecessary or even illu- 
sory. Spiritual access and illumination be- 
come all-sufficient. The religious nature is 
left to an unguided and unrestrained mysti- 
cism, The door is open for all the vagaries 
of an unintelligent spiritualism and for expe- 
riences whose truth cannot be verified.” 

A posthumous paper by the late William F. 
Poole appears in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. Its theme is The Waste in Modern 
Educational Methods, and some of his affirma- 
tions are these: ‘‘ There was probably not one 
graduate at Harvard in the last class... 
who could have passed the final examinations 
and taken the bachelor’s degree in the class 
of 1642, .. . The only condition a child needs 
in learning a language is the opportunity to 
hear it spoken and to speak it. The ear, the 
tongue and the lips are the natural organs for 
learning language. The eye only has a sub- 
ordinate function, and with children before 
they can read it has no function of any sort. 
In our modern system of education the period 
in the life of the child—when his instinct for 
language is so alert, his ear so sensitive to 
sounds and his memory for words so reten- 
tive—is allowed to run to waste. ,.. As the 
fashion in education has drifted away from 
the natural method of teaching the classical 
languages, grammars have been increasing in 
size and in incomprehensibility to the youth- 
ful mind. The aim of instruction, also, in 
preparatory schools and colleges has wandered 
from the old purpose of giving pupils a prac- 
tical knowledge of the language and literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and has taken 
up the modern idea of teaching grammatical 
metaphysics, philological subtleties and very 
little Greek and Latin.” 


ABKOAD. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her pen picture 
of La Maréchale Booth, in the February Re- 
view of the Churches, quotes the latter as say- 
ing of France, where she is leading so heroi- 
cally the Salvation Army forces: “I love 
France. France makes no official profession 
of religion, while England, which engraves 
texts of Scripture on her public buildings and 
opeus her Houses cf Parliament every day 
with prayer, yet fastens the opium curse, the 
driok traffic and legaJized vice upon her colo- 
nies, Early rising and industry are national 
_ characteristics of the French. They are a 
kind, warm-hearted people—gushing, if you 
please, I admit—they -have not the stiffness 

and stand-offness of the English. Jobv Bull 
as assumed that he is to rule the world; he 
an+l his island are everything. But France is 
a great and wonderful country, and I love its 
_people every bit as well as I] ever loved my 

own. I have become familiar with the peas- 
ants inthe provinces, have sat down with, the 
French women who clatter alout in sabots, 


have shared their chestnuts with them, heard . 


of their sorrows as well as their joys, and, be- 
_ lieve me, the human heart is just the same in 
France as it is evéry where, and if you should 
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classify the saints whose histories have come 
down to us France would occupy the front 
rank. A nation that has produced a Lacor- 
daire, a Pascal, a Fénelon and a Madame 
Guyon does not lack the germs of spiritual 
life.” 


Goldwin Smith, inthe March Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, describes The Impending Revolution. 
He refers to Great Britain, where he thinks 
“the appeals made to the hatreds of the 
masses for the classes have been heard... . 
By the violence of one party and the weak- 
ness of the other the nation is being visibly 
drawn toward the brink of social as well as 
political revolution. . . . Of those which used 
to be the two paramount and most acknowl- 
edged duties of government, the protection of 
life and the protection of property, the second, 
to say the least, is no longer deemed so bind- 
ing or so self-evident as the first. ... At New 
York or Chicago disorder has the community 
at large actively opposed to it, and ready in 
extremity to unite against it. In London it 
has the active opposition only of the police, 
with a timid government behind, while it is 
countenanced in menacing assemblage by rad- 
ical politicians and even by members of the 
House of Commons... . Great Britain has an 
immense empire, with relations the most vari- 
ous and most delicate, which is now given 
into the hands of electors who could hardly 
point out India on the map... . America has 
little danger of war. Great Britain has war 
always at her door. How would she face it? 

. How are the sinews of war to be provided ? 
Government no longer dares to impose a new 
tax,” etc. Every aspect of the problem is 
dark, according to Mr. Smith. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman writes to the Vation on 


the state of affairs in Italy: ‘‘The selfish 
greed with which the wealthy crowd the lower 
classes*into the deeper destitution is some- 
thing appalling. . . . I suspect that Italy will 
have to be saved in spite of her better classes. 

. Few people here now question that if the 
government of Giolitti had remained in power 
the whole of Southern Italy would now be in 
insurrection, and that the inertia of the more 
conservative elements would possibly have 
given way to the energy and preparation of 
the more radical and the king would have 
been obliged finally to abdicate before the 
republican propaganda. There is an 
amount of social injustice and sub-official 
oppression, especially the latter, in the com- 
munal governments that in almost any other 
would have caused widespread revolt long 
ago. There is a cold-blooded indifference on 
the part of the upper classes to the well-being 
of the lower which is disheartening, and with 
these there has been a looseness and a cor- 
ruptness of administration which has deprived 
government of all respect from the governed.” 
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By SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EUROPE.—Messrs, 
Raymond & Whitcomb are to organize another 
tourist party to visit the Old World, Tuesday, June 
26, being the date of departure from New York. 
Northern and Central Europe will be the ground of 
operations, and a magnificent round of travel has 
been planned to include Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
the ‘land of the midnight sun,’ Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Northern Italy, the Italian lakes, the 
mountains, lakes and quaipt cities of Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France and England. 
Special trains will convey the party—not over forty 
in number—from place to place, and the voyage to 
the North Cape wil] be made on a fine new steamer 
belonging to one of the Norwegian lines. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and a score of the other capi- 
tals and art centers of Kurope lie upon the route, 
which also leads through some of the most pictur- 
esque regions in the world. Five weeks will be oc- 
cupied in the Scandinavian part of the trip, the 
voyage to the North Cape and to some of the beauti- 
ful southern fjords taking a fortnight of this time. 
The round of travel through Switzerland and the 
Rhine country is also complete, a month being de- 
voted to the most interesting cities, and to the 
mountains, lakes, waterfalls, glaciers and other 


sights of that charming region. A week in Paris 
and a week in London will be the closing features 
of this remarkable tour. The party will cross’ the 
ocean on the magnificent steamships of the North 
German Lloyd line, and there will be numerous side 
trips from the central points visited. It goes with- 
out saying that Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
passengers secure ‘‘ the best,” and this means much 
in comparison with ordinary means of travel in 
the Old World. A circular giving full details of 
this remarkable trip may be had by addressing 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, op- 
posite Scbool Street, Boston, Mass. 


I'm Not Afraid 


Of the Grip 


a well known business man, “ be- 
cause I keep up my health-tone and 
keep my blocd in good condition by 


Said 


taking [ood’s Sarsaparilla. I believe 
thoroughly in the 
Protection 
Given by this grand medicine. It always 


does me good.” 

This voices the experience of thousands of 
people who are exposed to the Grip, but 
never take it because they take instead 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It vitalizesthin and 
impoverished blood, invigorates the liver 
and kidneys. Remember 


Cures 


Be sure 


Sarsa-= 
parilla 


when all other preparations fail. 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure live? ills, biliousness, jaun- 
dice, indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 


GOING? GOING? 


The time to sell it has come. 

Thousands of visitors to these warerooms in the 
last six months have admired the famous Empire 
Exhibition Suit, of which we published a full 
history at the time that we secured it. 

} Now, having used it sufficiently for exhibition 
purposes, we shall sell the entire set at once. 
have marked it at a price which would not pay 
half the cost of its duplication to order. 

This suit comprises a Sideboard, Dining Table, 
an old French Dresser, and the full complement of 
chairs for hosts and guests. 
old West Indian Mahogany, with a finish like the 


We 


The wood is a very 


Se = color of a ripe horse-chestnut. 
The opportunity G secure this famous set at half its value is one that will not long 


remain open. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR la R. R 
TIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business world is trying, and with slow 
but sure success, to adjust itself to a new scale 
of prices. Wheat, iron, cotton, copper, wool 
and practically the whole line of commodities 
have suffered a decline to a new level of 
prices. Itis hardly reasonable to expect that 
any recovery will ever restore for more than a 
very brief period the high prices of a few 
years back. This strong probability that 
prices have re&ched a permanently lower level 
must be realized, its consequences acvepted 
and balance sheets must be rewritten in 
accordance with it. Merchants and manu- 
facturers and farmers and mechanics and in- 
vestors must readjust their credits, their 
expenses, their wages, their outlays to a new 
condition. This process of readjustment is 
going on slowly, but satisfactorily. Banks 
extend credit only on an entirely new rating 
of assets; failures still occur as shrinkages in 
merchandise and poor accounts are finally 
recognized, Mills start up ona basis of new 
prices for products, but at a new cost of raw 
material and at reduced wages. The farmer 
sees the price of wheat so low that diversifi- 
cation of crops is absolutely essential. Me- 
chanics contemplate a lower scale of wages 
with the half compensation that many living 


expenses are reduced in even greater pro- 
portion. Investors in properties which de- 


pend on the price of commodities for profit are 
writing losses and adjusting their expenses 
to a permanently lower income. 

Not till this process of readjustment is well 
advanced need we expect any improvement 
in general trade beyond a slow increase in 
volume to meet pressing daily wants. The 
most favored producers, whether of grain or 
woolens, will be able to make more than a 
living, and as the general run of trade gets 
into thoroughly sound and solid shape there 
will be a slow increase in the number of 
establishments which can operate at some 
profit. But the growth, to insure against bad 
setbacks, must be very slow indeed. Any- 
thing like a boom, or a return to the profits of 
1892, is not to be hoped for. 

At this writing the action of the President 
on the Bland seigniorage bill is not known. 
The country is like a patient recovering from 
a long, hard fever; just how many setbacks he 
can endure without fatal injury cannot be told. 
Possibly this new Bland bill would have no 
serious affect on trade; it might have a very 
retarding effect. But it is sure that a strong 
veto message would have a stimulating influ- 
ence and would be reckoned as another in the 
series of encouraging events which began with 
the repeal of the Sherman law last fall. -The 
President has a great opportunity. It is sim- 
ilar to that which Grant took advantage of, 
and to that of which Hayes took advantage, 
and to that which Harrison allowed to slip 
away. 


Financial. 


School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 238 
TACOMA ruor scone pos oieY £0 ne sane 
MET ayable onthi 
ACRES, GARBEN TRACTS, FROITe TIMBER LANDS. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


45 Milk Street,* 
Boston, Mass.; 
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Financial. 


J.B. Watkins Land ite. Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions, 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm au City Loans, 


bearing 6} and ‘ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


Some 


Very 
Fine 
Mortgages 


{on suburban residences, f - 

{ ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000. Also some At- 
lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. 
I especially recommend 


this as a good, safe, 
home investment. 
C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Room 522. Boston. 


OWA LOAN & TRUST C0. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 21, 1894. 

Notice is hereby given to holders of six per cent. 
debentures of Iowa Loan & Trust Co. of Series 26, due 
April 1, 1895, that all bonds of the series are called for 
payment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

The above deseribed bonds will be paid on presenta- 
tion, with interest to date of payment, either at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, or at the office 
of the company in Des Moines, Iowa. 

For reinvestment, the company offers its ten-year 
53 per cent, debentures, payable at its option five years 
from date, or at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, 
amply secured by first mortgages on real estate duly 
assigned and transferred to responsible trustees, for 
the protection of the bondholders. Exchange for new 
bonds may be made through the company’s agent, Mr. 
Freeman A. Smith, No. 31 Milk Street, Room 22, Boston, 
Mass., who will give full description on application. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Call or Write for age Describing 


Where it will earn six oe cent. Interestand can be 
withdrawn when wante Highly recommended by 
National Banks and leading business men, as being 


““ SAFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Currier, Gen’! Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 
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Financial. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATER POW ER next to Niagara. 
GREATEST COAL fields in the West. 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 

BIG pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful climate. 
SMELTERS, Refineries, Joncentrators, Flour-mills. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-falls, 
Center of industry, Mining, Stock-growing,Agriculture. 
INVESTORS and Home-secekers look here. 

Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans and Realty. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Koom 8, Opposite 
Providence B. K. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much’ greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means. are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Chureh Cushions 


orrespondence Solicited. 


steraor a C0., 116 Elizabeth St. B 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


business we are accustomsd 
to sell CARPETS forusz 
in CHURCHES at man- 
4\. ufacturers’ prices. Wo 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and ER: CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


58 Washington St, ssf8esi's., Boston. 


IMPROVED 


Hun CUSHIONS 


n refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


—SSS 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


Vie » HAVE UR GH SCH 25.000 BELLS. 


‘A, SCHOOL & OTHER 
"MENEELY & CONG pray 7, BESD 


bo ENE TROY, N.Y. BAP MEYAL 
= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


vie LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUEAC TURING 


GHURG LS #cnate 


EUR EYS nites METAL, (COPPE 
nd for Price and Catal, 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. solr ys oren, a ME 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE ee & ult te Best Ingot Copper 
vince ST and FE, India Tin. 


HURGH BELLS, ‘PEALS AND CHIMES, 
. Hest’ Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work " Satisfaction Gnaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD No one who wishes to know 
MOVEMENTS what Christian workers are 
doing and who wants the in- 

Sormation in a convpact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of ‘the 
Handbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 ets.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Instead of the usual session of the Boston 
ministers last Monday morning, a meeting was 
held under the auspices of the General Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers, both Uni- 
tariaus and Trinitarians, to discuss the en- 
largement of the charitable fund of that body. 
This organization survives from the time be- 
fore Unitarians became a separate denomina- 
_ tion. Rey. G. A. Gordon, D.D., presided and 
addresses were made by Rev. H. F. Jenks, Dr. 
_E. E. Hale, Dr. McKenzie and Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton. It was explained that the fund is for 
the benefit of the needy widows of Congrega- 
tional ministers, whether Unitarian or Trini- 
tarian. Dr. Hale proposed a plan for enlarge- 
ment, which found general faver, that an en- 
deavor be made to obtain $50 apiece from a 
score or more of the larger churches and lesser 
sums from others, but that care be taken, es- 
pecially in the cases of the smaller churches, 
not to add another contribution to the many 
now called for. The committee, in a printed 
circular distributed through the house, sug- 
gested a contribution of $5 from every church, 
Dr. Quint, upon request, made a statement as 
to the work of the Board of Ministerial Aid, 
which was organized and chartered at a time 
when the convention was doing nothing in 
the way of such charities, which aids needy 
pastors themselves and also the widows and 
children of pastors, and which must still ap- 
peal to the Trinitarian churches for money. 
The existing committee of the convention, 
consisting of seven ministers, then was en- 
larged by a vote adding five laymen, and 
vow includes the following persons: Rey. 
Messrs. P. B. Davis, DeWitt S. Clark, James 
De Normandie, S. C. Bean, H. F. Jenks, B. F. 


Hamilton, D. D., and E. E. Hale, D. D., and | 


Messrs. Frank Wood, Henry Woods, Hamilton 
A. Hill, Jonathan A. Lane and George S. Hale. 


e 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 16, 


Mrs. Langdon §, Ward presided and from 
Rom. 12 drew the lessons that the body as well 
as the mind and soul should be devoted to 
_ the service of God; that every Christian is a 
Missionary, one sent, to be a learner, a stu- 
dent, a volunteer ready to perform any service 
and to deny himself in such a way as to be 
approved unto God. She who thought it inap- 
propriate for a missionary to have a piano was 
wisely answered: ‘‘ There is nothing in the 
Bible to show that the missionary in a foreign 
land should do without a piano any more than 
that you should do without one in your home.”’ 

The calendar topic, “‘ That colored students 
in America may consider Africa as a field of 
labor,’ was referred to, with the statement 
that the attention of such students is now 
specially directed to Africa and that some are 
definitely looking forward to work in the 
continent. Miss Nancy Jones, who has gone 
with others to Gazaland, is at present the 
only colored missionary under the auspices of 
the American Board, Mr. and Mrs. Ousley 
having been obliged to return to this country 
on account of Mr. Ousley’s ill health. The 
mission in West Central Africa was men- 
tioned, with the individual workers and sta- 
tions, and the encouraging growth noted. 
Letters were read from Miss Melville and Miss 
Johnston, also a letter from Mrs. Fay giving 
anjaccount of a recent trip to Sakanjimba, a 
new station. 

Mrs. Giddings, president of Berkshire 
Branch, brought words of greeting and spoke 
of the ready response of her constituency to 
thejrecent appeal for extra gifts. She also ex- 
pressed her whole-souled appreciation of the 
methods of the Woman’s Board, of the wisdom 
of such a meeting as this, of the helpfulness 
of Life and Light during the years of its his- 
tory, and of the mission of the ‘‘ Prayer Calen- 
dar,’*t{juoting the testimony of one family into 
which it has gone for the first time, ‘‘ We hung 
it ingmother’s room, and we all stop and read 
it every day.” 
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A few books well studied and thoroughly 
digested nourish the understanding more 
than hundreds but gargled in the mouth,— 
Francis Osborne. 


FROM THE REPUBLIC. 
BOSTON, Sept. 9. 

“Among the many advertised remedies for the 
cure of coughs and colds there are a great many 
that have no great merit. Having recently occasion 
to use something for the cure of a severe cold, 
inquiry was made among some well-known druggists 
in our city, and they were unanimous in the recom- 
mendation of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, 
and say that it gives satisfaction in every case.” 
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Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass”’ lamp-chimneys 
go not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they. are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


Easter Flower Vases. 


We have prepared for a larger exhibit than ever of Easter Vases, rich cut Crystal 
Glass of new shapes from both Foreign and Domestic Factories. 


Many of the designs are confined to us. 


Rich designs and colors of Vienna Glass, with and without gold decorations, for lilies 


or long-stem roses. 


Low Shapes Flower Holders, for Dinner Table decorations. 
All grades, from the moderate cost to expensive specimens, 


The above, and other choice specimens for presentation, now on view on the main 
floor Glass Tables and in the Art Pottery Rooms (38d floor). 


On the Gallery Tables will be found novelties in Paris Café fire-proof Entrée Dishes, 


Shirred Egg Dishes, Welsh Rarebit Dishes, Terrapin, etc. 


On Main Floor new designs of 


Umbrella and Cane Holders, not to be found elsewhere in Boston. 
INSPECTION AND COMPARISON INVITED. 


Jones,4McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and 


SEVEN §FLOORS. 


Lamp Merchants, 


= 3/20) FRANKLIN:STREET. 


Out of a bankrupt stock we bought for cash at an 
enorious reduction these beautiful sets of 


6 SOUVENIR SPOONS 


They are HEAVY COIN SILVER plated, with 
GOL’) plated BOWLS; each spoon representing a 
different buildicg of the World’s Fair. ‘Ihe handles 
are finely chased showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording **World’s Hair City.” 
They are genuine works of art, making one of the 
finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during 
the World’s Fairat $L.590 each; we now offer the 
balance of this stock at ONLY 99¢, for the six spoons, 
formerly sold for$9.00. Sentin elegant plush lined case, 
properly packed and express prepaid to any address for 
only 99 cents in Postal Note, Money Order or Currency. 
Money refunded if not found as represented. 


he 


. q ; 6 “A 
, ORDER IMMEDIATELY. LEONARD MFG. CO., 20___ Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
eC EO ATEN 
Ton = aA On hoe DO —s S35 De SOR wane 
loscaseo yb coorteae We aoeeetee DD ESR AEE we Se gas 
IO Ar a eS EN AS Sere 
THE CALIFOR “GRAPE CURE.’ 
a 


cent period. 


NEW YORK—145 Broadway. 


~\ o 7 
Sanitas Concentrated, Unfermented Grape Juice, 

is bottled only by the CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., at Los Gatos, 
Cal., in pint bottles containing ahalf gallon of juice, and is for sale by leading 
DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents per bottle. } s 
Los Gatos, Cal., and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 
SAN FRANCISCO—408 Sutter St. 
NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 


Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH GRAPES. 


The Purest Medicinal Fruit-Food and the finest non-alcoholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


SANITAS GRAPE JUIGE.—Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable DIETETIC and CURATIVE agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric Fever, nervous debility, 
dyspepsia, constipation and kindred complaints. 
WITHOUT an equal as a system-builder for WEAK and PALLID CHILDREN. 

A safe and successful reconstructor for FEVER PATIENTS during the convales- 


FORMS a superior food tonic for NURSING WOMEN. 


UNFERMENTED 


md. 


Send your address to 


teeeeeeee eee reece rrr Trs 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

- Various sizes——$12 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, » 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


PLLLLELELLLSLBLLLLLLALEEL 


treet trrtereerrrrs 
SEESEEEGELLLELESRESS 


bts 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assistthe deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are snfe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Drom in 
vosition, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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REV. NARCISSE CYR 


Died last Sunday, at Springfield, Mass., ot Bright’s 
disease. He was born at Napierville, Can., Nov. 29, 
1823, of Roman Catholic parents. He was intended 
for the priesthood, but, through the preaching of 
Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, pastor of Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, became a Protestant, and, after a 
year at the University of Vermont, spent several 
years studying abroad, graduating at the theologi- 
cal seminary of Geneva, Switzerland, of which Merle 
Daubigny was president. He returned to Canada at 
the age of thirty, where he labored for several years 
under the direction of the Grande Ligne Mission. 
There he established the first French Protestant 
paper ever published on this continent. After some 
thirteen years he came to the United States, where 
he established several mission stations among the 
French Canadians. At one time he was pastor of a 
Baptist church in Philadelphia. In 1886 he was pro- 
fessor of French in Boston University. He main- 
tained for some time French Protestant religious 
services in Boston, and for a year published a 
French newspaper in this city. He started in Bos- 
ton the first French Canadian Club ever organized 
in the United States. For the last three years 
he has resided in Springfield. He was three times 
married and leaves a wife and six children. He was 
aman of scholarly tastes, genial nature and earnest 
Christian character. 


REV. THATCHER T. THAYER, D.D. 


Congregationalism loses one of its prominent fig- 
ures in the death of Dr. Thayer at his home in New- 
port, R.I., March 16, at the age of eighty-two. He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 7, 1811, was graduated from 
Amberst in 1831 and hon coves Seminary in 1837. 
After a brief pastorate in South Dennis he was 
installed over the United Church in Newport, con- 
tinuing its sole pastor until 1873, and since then has 
honorably filled the position of pastor emeritus. 
The church was founded in 1695 and has maintained 
intact the same form of doctrine and belief which 
it held under the care of Nathaniel Clapp, Ezra 
Stiles and Samuel Hopkins. 

Dr. Thayer has done much for the education of 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& Co. 


BLACK GOODS. 


DESIRABLE BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


We have complete lines of Silk 
Warp Eudora-Cloth and Beautiful 
French All-Wool Crepe-Cloth (the 
fashionable article of the season). 
Black Silk, and Silk and Wool 
Grenadines, Pure English Mohair 
Brilliantines, Jacquard Wool Fab- 
rics, in all the latest Paris and 
London Novelties. 


SPECIAL. 
65 pieces of All-Wool 
French India Twills, 
50 inches wide, also 
45 pieces All-Wool 
French Henrietta, 
beautiful finish and 
fast black, 46 inches 
WidO: ert. Gs 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & GO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Both 


(36. 


Yard. 
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young men and was practically the father of the 
Roger High School. For twenty-five years he was 
chaplain of the Newport artillery, the oldest military 
organization in the country. He was a ripe scholar 
and his library was one of the best equipped in the 
country. 


REV. DAVID AUGUSTUS EASTON. 


Mr. Easton was born in Yellow Springs, O., 1842, 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1865 and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1869. He held 
pastorates in Danbury and Naugatuck, Ct. In 1879 
he entered into business in New York, but a few 
years ago, having become interested in Christian 
Science, he took charge of the Church of Christ; 
Scientist, in Boston, where he continued to preach 
up to the time of his death, which occurred March 1. 


REV. W. H. BREWSTER. 


Mr. Brewster, one of the oldest Congregational 
ministers in Michigan, died at Wheaton, Il]., Mareh 
7, aged eighty-one. He preached at one time in 
Salem, Mass., and later in Providence, R. I. He 
also established one of the principal churches in 
Cleveland. His last home was in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., where for its first seven years he was the 
pastor of the Congregational church. He leaves a 
wife, to whom he had been married fifty five years, 
and two children. 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “Lregard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.” 
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Important Sale 
Carried Suits 


FOR 


Children and Boys. 


LONG AND SHORT TROUSERS. 


OUR ANNUAL SPRING SALE 
OF CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS (Long and Short Trousers) 
carried from last Spring is now in 
progress and will continue only 
during the short period which is 
required to dispose of the entire 
stock. 

We wish to particularly empha- 
size the fact that this is an excep- 
tional opportunity to save money, 
because we have carried over a 
smaller, quantity of suits than 
usual, which are mostly of the bet- 
ter and higher priced grades, which 
we have marked down 33% to 407 

CREEDMOOR SUITS, Short 
Trousers, ages 4 to 14 years, 


34, $5, $6, $8. 


REDUCED FROM 
$6, $8, $10 and $12. 


COATEE SUITS, Long Trousers, 
ages 14 to 18 years, 


$8, $10 ano $12. 


REDUCED FROM, 
3 $12, $15 and $18. 


The materials from which we have 
made these suits contain every es- 
sential of reliability, and this re- 
duction is solely on account of the 
lots being carried-over. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


Shyronle 


Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING 


AND 7 


FAMILY SILVER 


025-1000. 


ie! Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DAVIS—In Amherst, N. H., Maren 14, Rev. Josiah G. 
Davis, aged 79)rs. He retired from the active minis- 
try fifteen years ago, having served tbe church in 
Amherst thirty years. He was a trustee of Dart- 
mouth for a long time. 

MACHIN—In Hyde Park, Chicago, March9, Rev. Charles 
Machin, aged 84 yrs. A Congregational minister for 
nearly sixty years, chaplain of the 140th Regiment New 
York Volunteers, a Greek scholar of repute and widely 
read in English literature. 

MERRILL—In Lynn, Marcb 10, Rey. Josiah Merrill, a 
retired clergyman, aged 75 yrs. 

PARTRIDGE-—In Orland, Me., Feb. 23, Deacon Henry 
Partridge, aged 70 yrs. 

PRATT—In Boston, March 19, Francis G. Pratt, Jr., of 
the Youth’s Companion, aged 43 yrs., 7 mos. 

TORREY—In Rockland, Me., Feb. 28, Deacon Joseph G. 
Torrey, aged 74 yrs. 


MRS. MIRIAM E. WRIGHT. 


Miriam Fuller Wright passed onward to her eternal 
rest on the eve of Friday, March 2. She was a grand- 
daughter of the noted landlord, stephen Fuller, and 
daughter of James R. and Abigail Kingsbury Fuller. 
She was born in South Walpole, at the old Colonial Inn 
called the Half-way flouse, Feb. 21, 1836. There she 
passed her childh:.od, mingling freely with the guests 
of that once famous hostelry, a general favorite with 
all and listening with delight to the quaint tales of the 
old stage-coaching times, there accumulating a fund 
of iuteresting memories and incidents with which she 
entertained her children and friends in later life. She 
was married to George F. Wright of Stoughton Aug. 
21, 1859, who with two daughters and two sons _sur- 
vive her, and now mourn the loss of a loving and de- 
voted wife and mother. 

A large coucourse of relatives and sympathizing 
friends gathered at the bome on Monday afternoon, 
and with words of love and comfort and many beauti- 
ful floral offerings did what they could to brighten 
this home which now seemed bereft of erery joy. It 
is difficult to think of our dear friend, Mrs. Wright, as 
a memory rather than a bright, living presence, so full 
was she of the cha and activity of youth. She was 
always interested in the muvemenrts of today and in 

Sympathy with them. While she possessed the quaint 
flavor of independence and originality peculiariy her 
own, she was always ready for any call whether of 
family, friendship or the church, and we cannot let 
her pass from among us, where she was so much be- 
loved, without a word of sympathy for the dear ones 
left behind. epee, 


MRS. SARAH B. PLACE 


of Gloversville, N. Y., died on Feb, 9. She was born in 
July, 1807, in Warren, Herkimer County, became con- 
verted early in life and united with a Baptist church in 
Richfield, the town adjacent to Warren. In February, 
1832, she was married to the Jate M. M. Place and trans- 
ferred her residence to the little village which has 
since grown into the city of Gloversville. In 1839 she 
became a member of the church in Kinysboro (now a 
part of Gloversville), which was then under the pasto- 
Tal care of the celebrated Elisha Gale, D. D. In July, 
1852, Mrs. Place ard her husband were two of the 
seventy-four members who formed the present Congre- 
gational church of Gloversville. Only seven of this 
original band are now living. The death of her hus- 
baud, who had been a leader in building up and direct- 
ing the business of the village, left her a widow in 
March, 1876. Siuce that event Mrs. Place has taken a 
position of marked leadership in the commanity. 

Identified with the very first movement which formed 
the Gloversville church, Mrs. Place has been one of its 
main pillars for forty-two years. Descended from New 
England ancestors she made effective in another com- 
muuity the thrift and energy of her race. Her in- 
tense interest in the church, joined with unusual 
soundness of judgment, made her a referee in all cases 
of society and church management and each of the 
three pastors who has served the church during her 
lifetime has felt and relied upon her beneficent and 
regulating influence. Although by no means deficient 
in energy, she was better adapted to guide and regulate 
affairs than to set them in motion. Her attendance 
upon all religious exercises was remarkably regular, 
and it is safe to say that during the last fifty years she 
has never been unnecessarily absent from a church 
service. Her knowledge of the Bible and the aptness 
of her quotations were very remarkable. Her interest 
in missions, which was always growing, became intense 
during the last years of her life. To the poor she wasa 
thoughtful and generous friend, and the needy and un- 
fortunate members of ovr community will long regret 
her departure. The force of her mind and the sound- 
ness of her judgment gave her great influence through- 
out the city as well as in her vwn chureb. Her beney- 
olence continued to the last, and the societies to which 
she contributed during her life have been: generously 
remembered in the division of her property. Such a 
character is a growth which it will require a long time 
to reproduce. Spirituality,clearness ot judgment, prac- 
tical efficiency, refinement of nature and systematic 
benevolence were Mrs. Place’s principal characteristics. 
To the church and community in Gloversville she has 
been a great gift. 

The funeral services of this saintly woman were con- 
ducted at her late residence, Feb. 9, Addresses were 
. given by the first pastor of the church, Rev. H. N. Dun- 

-hing of South Norwalk, Ct., and by Rev. W. E. Park, 
the present pastor. The church edifice which Mrs. 
Place and her husband had assisted to build forty years 
ago, andin which she had so tong worshiped, was torn 
down a few days after her death to make room for the 
new structure in the erection of which she had taken 
the utmost interest. Fora statement of Mrs. Place’s be- 
quests to charitable objects see the church news column, 

Ww. E. P. 


The Celebrated 


z e 
Professor Loomis, 
of New York. 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the above dis- 
tinguished physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ‘‘ Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine” for the past 
eighteen years in preterence to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 


To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co's. signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.,. Established 1780, 


New York City and Newport, R. I. 


nn 5858588 ee 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN used to say that you could 
fool some people all the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all of the time. This explains why people come 
back to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condense:! 
Milk. 


INTERESTING Nrws.—There are very few of our 
readers who have not heard something of the Empire 
Exhibition Suit which has been on view during the 
last six months at the warerooms of Paine’s Furni- 
ture Co., 48 Canal St. To all such it will be interest- 
ing news now to hear that this famous suit is offered 
for sale at a price which would not pay half the cost 
of its duplication to order. It has served the 
purposes for which it was secured, and has drawn 
a large crowd of visitors to these warerooms. We 
are inclined to envy the fortunate possessor of this 
delightful creation in woodwork. 


THE SPRING MEDICINE.—“ All run down” from the 
weakening effects of warm weather, you need a good 
tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Do 
not put off taking it. Numerous little ailments, if neg- 
lected, will soon break re the system. Take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla now, to expel disease and give you strength 
and appetite, 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best family cathartic and liver 
medicine. Harmless, reliable, sure. 
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Dr. Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup. 


or a Cough may lead to 
; 
: ; 
é PRICE 35 CENTS. 


JOHN HOOKER, M.D. 


Dr. Hooker’s 
COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP. 


Ste 3 1 Bot. 
S* One teaspoonful three or four 
Cone times a day. 


9-1-43 


J. Hooker. f 
Sp o_o 


ees 


eer er 


THIS PRESCRIPTION, 


filled for the first time 50 years ago, has be- 
come a household necessity. Thousands of bot- 
tles are sold each year. Ask your druggist for 


Pneumonia. 
SEE ISOR ISIE CR: 


BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty and Purity 

Go hand in hand. 

They are the foundation of health and 
happiness. 

Health, because of pure blood; 

Happiness, because of clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives have been 
embittered by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

is the greatest of skin purifiers | + 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the 
pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 


Entirely vegetable, safe, innocent, and palatable, 
It especially appeals to mothers and children, 


Because it acts so gently yet effectively 


Upon the skin and blood, as well as upon the 


Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and spring 
Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 
As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. 
DruG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 


Women and 
Women Only 


ations of the skin and mucous membrane or too free or offensive perspiration, it has 


proved most grateful. 


Like all cthers of the CuticurA REMEDIES, the CuTicuRA Soap appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere as the most effective skin purifying and beautifying 


Price, Cuticura RESOLVENT, $1; OINTMENT, soc.; Soap, 25¢. | 
#a,- ‘All about the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuriCURA SOAP, and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solutions, 
etc , for annoying irritations, chafings, and excori- 


PoTrTeR 


soap, <3'v elas the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ti 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
° 


ache 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection 


= = 


of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 
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EDUCATION. 


— The late William G. Means of Boston a 
short time before his death made a gift of 
$1,000 to the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, and $1,000 to the Phillips Academy, in 
each case for the general purposes of these 
institutions. 


—— Rev. H. L. Hubbell, D.D., president of 
Lake Charles College, La., is spending some 
time in this vicinity. He reports that the 
college prospers in everything but in financial 
receipts, which he is trying to increase by 
making its wants known to its friends. 


— Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has rea- 
son to be grateful to Dr. E. S. Frisbie for nine- 
teen years of faithful service in the presidency 
which he has just resigned, owing to his de- 
sire to be free from the responsible cares of 
his position. He has raised the standards of 
scholarship and given the institution an envi- 
able position among colleges of its class, de- 
veloping it broadly and laying special stress 
upon the religious training of the young 
women. The fact will be recalled that the 
wife of President Cleveland was once a stu- 
dent at Wells and maintains a lively interest 
in its prosperity. It will also be remembered 
that Dr. Frisbie was once principal of the 
High School in Northampton, Mass., and has 
still many friends in New England. He ex- 
pects to go abroad for rest and travel. 
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— The College of the United Brethren at 
North Manchester, Ind., has come into pos- 
session of a million dollars. The name of 
the donor is withheld. If an additional mil- 
lion is raised the property will be made over 
to the college at once, as it will be in any 
event at the donor’s death. The institution 
is to be conducted in the name of the Young 


People’s Christian Union of the United Breth-' 


ren Church, and with the special object of 
providing an education for poor yet worthy 
young people, who cannot obtain it unaided. 
Children of active ministers, of every de- 
nomination, young men preparing for the 
ministry, young persons selected by min- 
isters in lieu of their own children, and one 
student for every six paying students will be 
received free. Yet the number of beneficiaries 
must not exceed five hundred at any one time. 
Board and room rent to the amount of one 
hundred dollars a year will also be furnished 
free. The institution is certainly planned on 
a liberal basis. 


Ask some friend about Pond’s Extract for pain. 
Then ask your druggist for the genuine. 


THE modern inventions in making and blending 
colors in glass are strikingly seen in the display of 
Easter flower vases and holders this season. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s exhibit has been a place of 
attraction the past week for citizen and stranger. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


‘ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years V3 
ago, I was in & 93 
terrible condi- O§ 
tion with a hu- 03 
mor, or erup- 93 
tion, which 0% 
broke out all O3 
over my face gs 
and body. See- O§ 


fj, as to the effi- OF 
cacy of Ayer’s as 
Sanédpartiia in like cases, I concluded 9% 
to give this medicine a trial, and the O§ 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 43 
the complaint making its appearance 93 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- O2 . 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 94: 
kind of skin disease.”—J. W. DEAN, o# 
Moss Point, Miss. oO; 


Ayer’s ons Sarsaparilla 


Ayel 9 at the World’s Fair oi 
9060000000000000000008 


oAeKoAeNReked Ash eAehsAeKoRehs Ashe heAr heh erat 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


(Végetable) 


What They Are For 


s 


Biliousness 


sick headache 


(me- 


wind on the stomach 


backache 


indigestion (dyspep- 
sia ) 

sickness at the stom- 
ach (nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 


when these conditions are caused by constipation ; 


grim or hemicrania) 
nervous headache 
dull headache 
jaundice 
pimples 
fulness of the stom- 
ach (distention) 
shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 
dizziness (vertigo) 


pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 

depression of spirits 

great mental depres- 
sion 


general debility 


pain in the side 

heaviness 

disturbed sleep 

nightmare” - . 

hot and throbbing 
head 

coldness of hands and 
feet - 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


and consti- 


pation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 


One of the most important things for everybody to learn 
is that constipation causes more than half the sickness in the 


world, especially in women; 


who call the cure for constipation a cure-all, are only half-wrong 


after all. 


Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, New 


we 


York, for a little book on Constipation (its causes consequences 


and correction); sent free. If you are not within reach of a drug- 


gist, the pills will be sent by mail, 25 cents a box. 


and it can all be prevented. They. 
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/MAKE SURE 


that the figure of 
@ woman as here 
indicated 


PRINTED IN RED 
_is on the label of 
every box of 


_ SILVER RO = | 
ELEC ECON 


} 
None other is genuine, Trial quantity free or 
box post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


‘The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York | 


**CLEANF ONT ,** 


Cleanliness and freedom of flow. 
Automatic Vent prevents Colic. 
A MODERN NURSING BOTTLE. 


Invaluable to every mother. 
35 cents. At all Druggists. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


ELY’S CATARREH 
CREAM BALM ELY'S 


cq BRD 
I was so much ea TARR in | 
bled with catarrh- it : FEVER 


seriously affected my 
voice. One bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My 
voice is fully restored. 


—B. F. Liepsner, A. 
M., Pastor of the Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, 
Phila. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York, 


au <= SWE 
Dentist’s ad 
is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PROPHYLACTIC TooTIL 
BRUSH is universally en- 


dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth. In use, 


follow directions. Sold every- 

where, or &5 cents by mail, 

postpaid. A book about the 

teeth, free. 

Florence Mfg. rence, Mass, 

il 4 Re "2 

a ! ‘aa 

( a Turkey red on cotton 

You Dye | that won’t freeze, boil 
or washout. No other 

a will doit. Package to 

30 min utes color 21bs., by mail, 10 

1 tton, 40¢e. Big pa: Watt Wiilnace ieee 

@vool or co ’ . & q ; en 

_ tion this paper, FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 

| | INCUBATOR 

ee atches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 

| The simplest, most reliable, 

and cheapest first-class Hatcher 


inthe market. Circulars free, 
ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ll. 


> Se 
POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTIN 
Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fene . Prices down, Freight paid. Catal'g. free. 
McMullen Woven Wire Bence Co., Chicago. 


The Congregationalist 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
26,10 A.M. Subject: What Shall We Do with the Inebri- 
ate? Speakers: Howard A. Gibbs, M. D., Mr. Charles 
Penny. Election of officers. = 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION.—Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney of Rhode Island will speak at the quarterly meet- 
ing, March 28, at 10 o’clock in the young people’s room 
of Park Street Church. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible 


Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4, 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, E) Reno, Friday, April 27. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft, Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springtield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May &. 
Iowa, Newton,,. Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15, 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 165. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 


Rhode Island, Providence, 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, May 29. 
Tuesday, June 12. 
Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
reese) House, Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House, Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. : : 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ew TSX, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Copgregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House ; Chicago office, 151 Washington St; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SoclEeETy.—(Carrying on the 
work bitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. ‘ 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittaneces may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
; Congregational House, Boston. 
° 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sqailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. - : et 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, ‘ : 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts, 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. ; 


Its work is in- |. 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
Way...) here's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. 
back flesh and 
spirits 1S every- 
thing. 


Scatt's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it forti 
the system AGAINST coughs and co! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All dro--ists, 


x, Cures Eczema, 
JOE, Chafing, Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 


Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
= ont postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN \, 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for | 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


y 
o/, 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


, QUINA-LAROCHE, 


a | 
in 


a 


For 
Stomach 
affections, 
Loss of Ap- 
petite, Nien- 
tal Depres- 
iG) sion, Poor- # 

%ness of the 


SASS 


ON NOR NOR 


highly effica~[’’ 


DIV OIL 


“ clousRemedy. WINA LAROCt Blood, 2 
° London ewe! Eo yer and 
Lancet. Ague, & 
Retarded % 

‘mene CON vales- “@ 

mee CONCE. % 

PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. Ke 

& E, FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. % 
% 30 North William&t,N¥. 


LOS 


SSSHOSHISHSSSASASSSASISSSSSSIGOGLY 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. : 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


? Why 


/, DeNt's TooTHacHE Cum 
y Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 


<< CauaranteeD) 
Y Wn Don’t Taxe Imitations. All dealers, 
2 LATION NN or send 15c to 


A SWELL AFFAIR. C.6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOOIETY. 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will have to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. : 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate response from every Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved from a 
situation full of distress to us all. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. D1xon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
HENRY A. STIMSON, 
Hxecutive Committee. 
JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Zreasurer. 
ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 
Wm. IVES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A. SPEAR, Rec. Secretary. 
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N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the. following are sure: 
* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
‘BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT”’ (New York). 
‘*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
*“MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI” (St. Louis). h 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER”’ (New York). 

**UNION ”’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Cos Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can béing sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved, property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card, Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York, 


| The committee appointed by 
| the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


The 
NEW 


r printed in convenient form 

For m of an 8 pp. leaflet, No. Gee 

TCT the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission | series. 5 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cents. 


[OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
FQOMNMRS 


The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots or planted in 
yard. They are hardy, ever bloomers. Wesend instructions with each 


PREPAID 
s BY MAIL. 


~ ¢ order how to plant and care for them. Please examine the below list 


Roses are on 
their own 
roots. 


crimson and yellow. 


Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29. 

The Goop & REESE Co., Springfield, O. Gentlemen: 
The 20 ever blooming roses you sent me for $1. arrived yes- 
terday in the most splendid condition, and allow meto say 
that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks and 
the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have 
wondered many times how you could afford to send out 
such roses for such asmall price. Every home in the land 
should have their yard full of ever blooming roses at this 
price. Yours, 
(Judge) C. H. WILLINGHAM. 


We will alao send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Roses, all different colora, 81. 


santhemums, all prize winners. $1. 
goniag, different kinda, #1. 


16 Geraniums, double and single, flowered and scented, #1. 
40 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different kinds, $1. 
152-page Catalogue, describing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. 


of 20 choice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you can duplicate 
them anywhere for an amount so small as $1. 
new kinds.—We guarantee them to reach you in good condition, and 
we also guarantee them to be the beat doliar’a worth of roses you 
haveever purchased. THE RAINBOW COLLECTION OF 20 ROSES 
FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST BE ORDERED COMPLETE. 


The List :—Bridesmaid, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
= Princess of Wales, amber yellow, deepening to orange. 
[9 “white, always in bloom, Princess de Radziwell, lovely coral red. Pearl of the 
©} Gardens, deep golden yellow. Beauty of Stapleford, bright rosy crimson. Queen 
of Fragrance, in clusters of 6 to 10 roses, white edged pink. Rheingold, beautiful 
shades of saffron and tawn. Sunset, golden amber, resembles an “afterglow.” 
Dr. Grill, coppery yellow and fawny rose. Duchess Marie Immaculata, an in- 
> termingling of bronze, orange, yellow, pink and crimson. 
Papa Gontier, lovely dark red. Star ot Gold, the queen of all 

yellow roses. Waban, a great rose in bloom all the time. Lady Stanley, great garden 
rose. Viscountesse Wautier, one of the best roses grown. i 
lovely. Sappho, fawn suffused with red. Letty Coles. very chaste and beautiful. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. 


This applies to Floral matters as well as to matters culinary. 


They are nearly all 


Snowflake, pure 


Lady Castlereagh, soft rosy 


Cleopatra, soft shel] pink, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Goon & REESE Co., Springfield, 0. Gentlemen: 
I wish to thank you for the excellent assortment of roses 
contained in your Rainbow Collection. On May 3, Iplanted 
them, 19 of them lived. About six of them hloomed in June, 
since which all have bloomed either monthly or perpetual, 
true to their color. On Sept. 1, L counted 106 buds and blooms 
on the 19 roses. They were much admired by my friends and 
neighbors, and allow me to thank you for furnishing this 
source of pleasure so cheaply. Very respectfully, 
82 Fifth Avenue. E. D. SMITH. 
Try aaet. 20 Chry- 
12 choice Be- 
Our handsome, illustrated, 
Don’t place your order before 


seeing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old Roses for immediate effect. Liberal 


Premiuma to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. 


IN THE WORLD. 


Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. 


Our sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded a million and a half. 
Address 


We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 
When you order 


GOOD & REESE 60., Box 148 fhampion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STRERT, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 


Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CoO. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of jstudy complete, thorough, Biblical and 

ractical. ‘Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


a GREEK—LATIN. 
Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. BR. L. Perkins, teacher of N. T. Greek, 
Lay College, Revere, Mass. 


™ CALIFORNIA a 
te Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted ‘ 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
race fab N. Y. #320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL VOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No.1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 

No 3, April 23%. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 


No. 4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the 
Coxritinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow~ 
stone National Park. 


The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. - 

Additional March 8 
and 13 

Excursion to Mexico: March 13. 

Excursions to Washington: March 13, March 30, 
and April 27; to Leokout Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March 30; to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 27. 


A special European party will leave New York April 7 
by the French Line. 


California Excursions: 


Special Train Through Central and Northern ‘ 


Europe, the party to Jeave New York by the North 
German Lloyd Line June 26, 


(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Crand Tour by 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New York 
Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent North German 
Lioyd Steamship ‘ Havel,”’ and be absent 124 days 
in a delightful round of travel through Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
with a visit to the North Cape and the beautiful 
Southern Fjords, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France and Evg- 
land. Hamburg, (oponee Stockholm, Christiania, 
Lserlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Venice, 
Milan, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, London and other 
great European cities and art centers are included in 
the tour. 

A special European party will leave New York April 7 
by the French Line. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 


EUROP SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND 
» A thorough and complete tour. Best Qual- 
ity and Lowest Cost. AlsoITALIAN TOUR. _In- 
quire of Rey. Wm. I. Peck, M. D., Corona (L.1.), N. ¥. 
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Buttermilk Toilet Soap 
contains all of the healing, cool- 
ing, and softening qualities which 
have always followed the use of 
pure Buttermilk. These quali- 
ties make it a pleasing soap to 
use, and give the face and hands 
a beauty and clearness that is so 
prized by ladies. 


Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


BSN Is sold at the popular prices, and yet excels any 25-cent Soap 
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ZG =) on the market. 
2a: ey FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
2 ae SS Send 12 cents in stamps for a full-size cake 
= = e\ on trial. More than a million ladies after 
3 oe EB using one cake have become constant users of 
; A ES Buttermilk Toilet Soap. 
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COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COPIPANY, 


ayy 


Buttermilk Shaving Stick 
The gentlemen’s delight. 
Makes the skin soft and smooth and - 
removes pimples. Its lather is not equaled 
= anywhere. Sample cake by mail 10 cents. 
; Sold Everywhere. 


a NLOO ONAN 


eonmnonyp SANTA 
NAY 
ae 


185-187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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The FORWA 


HANDBOOK 


SERIES 


(<&- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4>] 


No. 2, No. 10, EASTER. 
RD MOVEMENTS. The. ——- 
Ready 1 April. No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Z 
© 
a 


, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 2 CONTAINS: 


SERVICES No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 


No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 
Social Settlements. No. Le, HUMILITY (Ready 4 April). Others 


to follow, issued semi-monthly. 
Rescue Missions. SERIES sk Leslee 


Institutional Churches, 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60 cents. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, = = BOSTON, MASS. 


The REST TREATIMENT is now acknowledged, by 


the most competent medical authorities, to be the best method for the cure of 
nervous prostration and many other nervous disorders. Consisting, as it does, 
of removal from the scenes of work and worry; of more or less complete and 
absolute rest ; diet the most suitable for each individual ; massage, electricity and 
therapeutics; it is instinctively felt by the tired out, overworked, sleepless and 


nervous person to be just what he needs. It is not necessary for New 


England people to take long journeys in search of a sanatorium where such 
‘treatment can be obtained, as all the requirements may be found nine miles 


from Boston, under the most favorable surroundings, at 


The Newton Nervine, 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Henry VI., Att VS¢. 8; 
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Their father writes, .... “both hale and hearty because they were brought up on Mellin’s Food.” 


Every reader of THE CONGREGATIONALIST knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the highest awards, 
Medal and Diploma, that were given to Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, but the voluntary selection and szccessful 
use of MELLIN’S FOOD at the Creche, in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, by the Matron, Miss Marjory 
Hall, “after a fair trial of the other Foods,’”’ was really, the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in the world 


was thus honored and endorsed. 
OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. . 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING Noricks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 

yy Hine, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second class mail matter. 
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SERVICE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


: 


H! grand is the world’s work, and noble, forsooth, 
The doing one’s part, be it ever so small! 
You, reaping with Boaz, I, gleaning with Ruth, 


Are honored by serving, yet servants of all. 


No drudge in his corner but speeds the world’s wheels, 
No serf in the field but is sowing God’s seed ; 
More noble, I think, in the dust though he kneels, 


Than the pauper of wealth, who makes scorn of the deed. 


Is toil but a treadmill? Think not of the grind, 
But think of the grist, what is done and to do, 
The world growing better, more like to God’s mind, 


By long, faithful labor of helpers like you. 


The broom or the spade or the shuttle, that plies 
Its own honest task in its own honest way, 
Serves heaven not less than a star in the skies — 


What more could the Pleiades do than obey? 


438 
EDUCATION. 


— The Amherst College Glee Club will 
spend the summer giving concerts in the 
British Isles. 


The high schools of Denver have a 
larger enrollment for the size of the city than 
any similar schools in the country. This is 
owing to the unusually large number of young 
men who complete the course before entering 
business life, the proportion of young men 
and women being as four to five. The Bible 
is read at the opening morning exercises. 


Pacific University, the Congregational 
college of Oregon, has received from Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons of Chicago the offer of $50,000 
on condition that its friends raise $100,000 be- 
fore March 1, 1895. A vigorous campaign will 
be instituted at once to meet the conditions. 
The school is also rejoicing in the provision 
which has been mnade by a friend for complet- 
ing a much needed new building at a cost of 
some $40,000. The number of students has 
increased until the present buildings are over- 
crowded. 


— A resolve of the Legislature which re- 
ceived Governor Greenhalge’s signature last 
week grants $100,000 to the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. One-half is payable in 1894 
and the balance in 1895. It is proposed to use 
the gift in the equipment and maintenance of 
a new mechanical laboratory. The institute 
has already, through its education of design- 
ers and constructors of machinery, rendered 
efficient service to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State, and this gift will enable it 
to afford complete facilities for engineering 
training. 


AN INTERESTING TEST.—Hypermetropia is alarge, 
eye-opening, soul-inspiring word, and possibly not 


half of our readers know exactly what it means. It, 


is used in another column as the heading of an 
announcement of Paine’s Furniture Company, 48 
Canal Street. We will not give our readers the ben- 
efit of a definition, for we prefer to ask them to 
read the announcement and see whether they can 
detect the meaning of the word from the nature of 
its application. 


HAVE YOu CATARRA?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H. G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., tor a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 

vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


Do you use evaporated cream or unsweetened 
condensed milk, and desire the best? Then obtain 
from your grocer Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream, which ranks first in quality. Prepared 
by New York Condensed Milk Company. 


JAMES C. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
44 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
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“ROLLING ‘PARTITIONS 
For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 
VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8&~Send for 
Catalogue. ©. S. BELL & CGO., Hillsboro, ©. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


‘““The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

13, GOD IN NATURE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of minister's twenty-five cents each. 


Lean Wanted.—The pastor of a prominent church 
is in urgent need of a luan of $500. Good interest. 
Ample security. Address Pastor, care of the Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted.—A home by adoption or otherwise, country 
preferred, for an orphan boy, age ten years; respectable 
Beoten and English parentage. Address J. E. C., 
Box 272, New York City. ‘ 


Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Training School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young ‘women desjring to follow the sp ofoesion “of 
Berens: Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 


The quality and reputation of an organ 
decide its price. You want the best quality, 
but you cannot afford to pay an extra price 
for ‘‘name’’ alone. In quality there is a 
wide range. 

The cheapest organs are 
utterly worthless. Others, 
costing a trifle more, are 
practically worn: out in 
three or four years. The 
best materials insure an 


absolute guarantee of a 
quarter-century of service. 


That is what you secure in an 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


But you pay nothing for ‘‘name.”? Yet 
the name of ‘* Estey ’’ has been a house- 
hold word with lovers of music for the 
last half-century. Few names are so 
closely associated with the musical history 
of America. Before purchasing an organ, 


_will you not send for our large Jllustrated 


Catalogue, sent free? 


Ustey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
church LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Hlectric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
Siccouae to chmyehes & the trade 

Don’t be deceived by chee ip tmitations. 
I, P. FRINK, 5a1 Pearl St.,N.Ve 
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Church Equipment. 


@LARGEST MANUFA ea 
i IN THE WORLD 
POF CHURCH ee 
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TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Astermo0 : Co., 116 Elizabeth St. | 


New York, N.Y. 


A. B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 
to sell CA KP ETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 

‘ ufacturers’ prices, We 
i solicit correseaneeaa 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and et CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


858 Washington St, sonsesi'ss.. Boston. 


AILEY’S M" : 


N 


ete ight-spreading Sil 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass 


\ S 
\REFLECTORS iS 
ih invention for 
1, 10; UNG 
Heras GUL CHES gee hee 
me etc. Satisfaction ‘ax 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR cO.e 
puny 708 Penn Ave. Piltshurgh, Pa 


INCINNAT! ait Fire 


CINN. 


Sasmtels BiNER Ep 


a H SCHOOL. FIRE ELL ra 
Catalogue wth Pity iimeniate: Prices and terms FREE, FREE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE1296, 
sages saan e ORES 

MENEELY &CO., GENUINE. 
WEST-TROY, N.Y. BALL METAL. 


= CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bel!s of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE RELL CO., Boston, Massa. 


(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


GHURG CHIME 


LS s Prat 


BEST fee METAL, (COE ne 
d for Price and C slogue., 
WicSHANE ) BELL FOUNDEY. J BAL IMORE, MB 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE Bel! a tL! ots Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati and E, India Tin. 

CHURCH Belig, PEALS AND CHIMES. 

Best Rotary Yoko, Whe ‘es and Friction Rollers. 

Best Work s Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


For Electria 
ight 


Bananome nell 
designs. ff 
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CURRENT SATIRE, 
THE UNIVERSAL HYMN. 


for school board hymnals. Adapted to modern 
educational requirements. 


Arise my soul—if soul I’ve got— 
And, vaguely vocal, thank 

For all the blessings of my lot 
The Unknown Eternal Blank! 


I thank the—Streak of Azure Haze 
That on my birth has smiled, 

And made me, in post-Christian days, 
A bappy school board child. 


J was not born, as inyriads were, 
In ages dark and dim, 

And taught to pray a pious prayer, 
Or sing a holy hymn. 


I was not born a little slave 
To formula and creed, 

Or taught that heaven must light the grave, 
Or God-love banish greed. 


I was not born where priests might roam 
And teach the childish band 

To sing about our heavenly home 
Or of that happy land! 


Mere dogma muddles up the mind, 
And leaves it in a mess, 

Religion surely was designed 
To make our freedom less. 


Secular matters make our joys, 
And facts are our sole food. 

Do we turn.out good girls aud boys? 
Gcod heavens! what is ** good?” 


Through all the periods of my life 
- _ One goodness I’1l pursue; 


~~ With rare “ good things” this world is rife; 
=» Tli try to geta few. 
—Puneh. 


A MODERN MALADY. 


To be without an impulse or desire, 

A heap of fuel with no spark of fire; 

To be a prey to modish melancholy, 
Without the force for any other folly; 

To watch the movement of the universe, 
And to believe 1t moves from bad to worse, 
Blind tendency the master of the whole, 
And man without a purpose ora soul; 

To see the good and evil, foul and fair, 
And not to take a side and not to care, 

But live contented in a calm despair. 

Not live! exist, with power and passion fled, 
A lean heart nourishing a thinking head. 


I, musing on these matters, walked apart, 

To be at peace and commune with my heart. 

Ah! if the gods were gracious to us then 

Some new Prometheus would be granted men, 

And as I mused I thought One spoke with me, 

“T brought the fire from heaven,” He said, ** but aye 
Your eyes are holden that ye cannot see.” 


—The Spectator. 


Circumstances will be the ruin of some of 
you. I have known a gale of wind keep a 
man from church. My experience has been 
larger than yours, but I have actually known 
that a man has not gone to church because 
the wind was so high. I dou not expect you to 
know that, but I know it. From a public 
pedestal I have a larger outlook upon society 
and, therefore,1 tell you. You may disbelieve 
it, but I have known men keep away from 
church because it was raining... . But if he 
had heard that the minister was not there, 
couldn’t you imagine the face he would draw? 
Both had been kept away from the same 
church by the same cause, but it hath pleased 
God to encase ministers in leather, and they 
can go out whilst others are too sensitive to 
venture into the wind!—Rev. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker. 


American visitors to Egypt are accounted 
the best patrons of Egyptian body-snatchers. 
They are glad to return home with a mummy ; 
they are proud to have tbeir friends see it un- 
rolled; they bury their own dead with sur- 
passing care, placing them in caskets within 
splendid tombs. It might seem as if, with 
Ulysses in Hecuba, they were recompensed 
for lives of struggle by reposing under noble 
monuments. A cemetery in America is gener- 
ally the most beautiful adjunct to a city. 
Would not the cultured citizens of Bosten. 
shudder if told that a day might come when 
Mount Auburn would be treated as a mine in 
which shafts were sunk and levels driven in 
order to discover human remains and ‘bring 
them to the surface, there to be sold tostrangers 
from beyond the sea in quest of curiosities, or 
else to be put on exhibition at home ?—Rae’s 
Modern Egypt. 
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The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, ‘‘ Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3, 4, titles to be 
announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _S) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Ready 1 April. 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 


EOI] 


&) 


Institutional Churches. 


| 
fe 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(&=— 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


rs, CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Be, Oldest and best known in U.S 


; )) Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N.Y. 
THE FISK TEACITERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York 


N.Y 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Bestof homeinfluences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By Groree M. Boynton, D.D. 


Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for dedicating a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the church; 
for housebold baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. : 

The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 


It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume. It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry m the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 

It is just what every minister needs and wants. 


EXAMINE. 


: e ! 
Sunny Side Songs! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
‘SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 

By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
16 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


43 
They Met in Heaven. 


By Grorek H. Herpworruy, author of 
‘Hiram Golf’s Religion.’ 16mo, 216 
pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Ttis a book full of interest for those who feel that 
the pilgrimage of life is dark and the way discouraging.” 


“This is a tender and helpful study in religious ex- 
periences.’’—/ndependent. 

“Seldom has there appeared a work better calculated 
to enter into one’s daily life as an uplifting force.” 

“Every lover of Christian literature will enjoy the 
book, and will find it abundantly suggestive.”— Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


e 9 ° e 
Hiram Golf’s Religion. 
Or, ‘‘ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.’’ 
By GrorGr H. Hepworru. 8th Thousand, 
16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They are 
in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong. A book 
that gives the reader something tothink about. ... The 
sterling, homely common sense of the book is command- 
ing wide attention.”’— The Evangelist. 

“ The story is touching and elevating.” —Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

“ Should be added to the lending library, for it is radi- 
ant with the home truths of Christian practice.”— Phila. 
Ledger. 

‘“‘Has wonderfully good practical lessons adapted to 
everyday lite.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity. ... It 
cannot fail to be of service to layman and ministers 
alike.”—W. Y. Observer. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


The Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society 
issue two of the best 


Papers for 
Sunday Schools 


The Wellspring. 


Edited by WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
(Weekly, to Clubs, 50 Cents per Year.) 


The Mayflower. 


Edited by Mrs. Gro. M. RoynTOoN. 
(Weekly, to Clubs, 25 Cents per Year.) 


Both papers are profusely illustrated and 
the contributions and editorial matter are 
of high literary excellence. An increased. 
circulation this year testifies to the popu- 
larity of the papers. 


(@- Either paper will be sent one 
month free to any school not now sub= 
scribing — enough copies to supply the 
entire school. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


i A collection of high 
Sunlight and grade but not difficult 
By Julian Edwards. songs,” that have 
never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 
j iti A book on anew plan, 
Lessons in Audition to be used in private or 
By Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musicallanguage. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. ; 
ili : Acollection of sa- 
St. Gaecilian Collection crea music ar- 
By ©. F. Steele. ranged for male 
voices. will be especially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings andthe Y.M.C.A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 
The latest anthem collection 
Anthem Grown; this celebrated church music 
by Hi. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 
7 The leading Piano instruction book 
Gurriculum by an. American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges being 
pad by the oue ordeHDg: and that copies returned to us’shal 

y Saleable. 

Se Send a cts. for sample copy of new Muaical Visitor, 
containing music for Chours, in addition to its general literary 
matter. . 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI— NEW YORK— CHICAGO 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top”’ or 
“pearl glass’’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him thice 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co 


Printer 


Pittsburgh, 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedin1r5 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Built upon A Steed of 


Honor. Steel. 


1c K. 


Every Latest Scientifically 


Improvement. Superior. 


= 

= 
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WARWICK CYCLE MFC. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New York 
Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent Nerth German 
Lioyd Steamship ‘* Havel,” and be absent 124 days 
in a delightful round of travel through Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
with a visit to the North Cape and the beautiful 
Southern Fjords, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, 
the Khine, Holland, Belgium, France and Eng- 
Jand. Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Venice, 
Milan, Amsterdam, 4#russels, Paris, London and other 
great European cities and art centers are included in 
the tour. 

A special European party will leave New York April 7 
by the French Line. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 
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ae HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT” (New York). 


‘“ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”! (Pittsburgh). ‘*‘ KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

«« MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

‘*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago). _ 
‘‘ULSTER” (New York). 

*“UNION ” (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead C€o.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


NATIONAL J.EAD CO., New York. 


TO CALIFORNIA ___— 


seo OME E ee 0 
HARTFORD -- 
“_SAFETIES. 


Have You Seen Them ? 


These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.60, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
Hartford Inner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 

Our CATALOGUE is sent free to 
anyone sending their address to 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE C0., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


via the Direct Route. 


Quick Time. ~ 
No change from Chicago. 


tT 
FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helfer. 
; In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
SEEELLELLLLESLILILAILLLE 
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and the Midwinter Fair 


E. DICKINSON, 
General Manager, 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt., 
Omaha, Neb. 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $ I 25. 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, aud equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman im the 


land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for| / 
two two-cent stanips. 


POPE MEG. €O., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


Toys for Teaching 
the Bible! 


Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIME LADDER” 
and “* PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 
Invented by the author of “Sunday Occupations for 
Boys and Girls.” Besides a large fund of Bible infor- 
mation the beautiful “Ladder” (18 in. high) also illus- 
trates the S. S. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all ages are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses of these toys, Address 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The *Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-183, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility ; 13, God in Nature ; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

No. 11, the Homeland, is a good theme to use on 
the first Sunday after Easter. It presents a difficult 
and vague subject as attractively as the Scripture 
and hymnology allow. 


“The Services are more than fulfilling my é rpectation in 
point of interest shown and attendance gained.”’—Ct. 


%& THE HANDBOOK SERIES. 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, 1s to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(8) Rescue Missions. 

Facts bave been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each moyement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form, 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 

._ the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


4 FORM OF ADMISSION. *h 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


ts CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


E wonder what effect the Easter 
celebrations have upon unbeliey- 
ers and cavilers. Surely, if the 

Christ be a myth, it is hard to understand 
why every year sees greater homage paid to 
Him. Deduct what you please from the sin- 
cerity of the more elaborate and formal dis- 
plays, the note of genuine belief in a risen 
Saviour is too real to be mistaken. The 
crowded sanctuaries, the perfume of count- 
Jess flowers, the stately choruses and the 
simpler carols from the lips of the children 
are indisputable evidence that the Easter 
hope lives amd strengthens in the hearts of 
-God’s children. May it bloom this year as 
never before in lives beautified and ennobled 
by the power of the indwelling Chiist. 
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As a practical offset to the illustration 
we give in another column of denomina- 
tional selfishness, we note the decision of 
the executive (ommittee of the Interdenom- 
inational Commission of Maine against the 
formation of a new Congregational church 
at South Portland, where a Methodist church 
is already established. The committee says: 

The attempt to support two churches in 
South Portland at present would compel 
both to resort to competitive methods of rais- 


ing money or else to starve. Accordingly, we 
recommend that the Congregationalists re- 


frain frow organization and from any exten-. 


sion of their work which will involve greater 
expense than can be provided for by the vol- 
uutary contributions of the persons imme- 
diately interested in the new movement, until 
there shall be developed a sufficient constitu- 
ency to support a strong church and carry on 
an efficient work without undue dependence 
upon iissionary aid, without the slightest 
effort to divert support now given to the 
Methodist church, and without resorting to 
entertaiuments and devices for drawing sup- 
port from the community at large. 

But, since there is a Protestant population 
of over 1,400 in South Portland, the commit- 
tee approves of services being held there by 
the Congregationalists of North Portland asa 
branch of their church at such time and place 
as will avoid all appearance of rivalry. This 
commission is composed of the representa- 
tives of the different evangelical denomina- 
tions of Maine, and the interests of them all 
have fair treatment. Why does not public 
opinion insist on such a commission in every 
State? 


The mayor of a large city, replying to 
some ministers who were protesting against 
the non-enforcement of the excise laws, 
named two important restrictions on the 
liquor traffic he had introduced the pre- 


ceding year and asked how many of them- 


were aware of it. When their ignorance 
was disclosed the mayor continued that, 
while the press had noted and applauded 
the reforms, not one word of indorsement 
had come to him from any church, or any 


religious or temperance society. He re- 
buked them sharply for their ignorance 


and indifference to what good had been 
done ia this direction, The mayor was 
right. There is a tendency to fiercely as- 
sail our rulers for neglect or corruption, 
and to view in silence their faithful per- 
formance of duties, however great the sac- 
rifice entailed... The records of many con- 
ferences would show not a few protests 
against some proposed laws and against the 
non enforcement of others, but hardly any 
of approval for bravery in enactment or 
enforcement of laws. Let every good law 
and every valuable reform be followed by a 
loud and emphatic Amen from Christian 
gatherings and there would be more of 
both. ; 


The Independent very properly replies to 
the statement of the Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty that Congregationalists are still under 
the yoke of acreed. The last named paper 
represents the ‘Christian’? denomination 
and makes this* statement as a barrier 
against any union of ‘Christians’? with 
Congregationalists. The Independent says 
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that it would be easy to secure the passage 
in the next National Council of a resolution 
declaring that the Westminster Confession 
is not a binding creed on Congregationalists, 
Our contemporary might have quoted the 
declaration unanimously made by the last 
Nationa] Council (Minneapolis, 1892), which 
practically covers the whole matter. It is 
as follows: 


Each Congregational church has its own 
confession of faith, and there is no authority 
to impose any general confession upon it, nor 
are our ministers required to subscribe to any 
specified doctrinal standards. But as a basis 
of fellowship we have certain creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight, to be used, not as tests, 
but as testimony; and we have also, in 
ecclesiastical councils and associations of 
churches, a recognized organ for expressing 
this fellowship and declaring the faith held by 
our churches to be essential, as well as guard- 
ing the liberty of thought generally allowed 
in our churches. Therefore, in the adminis- 
tration of all our benevolent societies, and in 
the common work of our churches, the utmost 
care should be exercised in the application of 
the foregoing principles. 


— 


A STUDY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A pastor who has been interested in one 
of our prayer meeting topics on the Holy 
Spirit desires information as to literature 
on that subject. No theme will yield richer 
results of thorough and prayerful research 
to a minister and his people than this. We 
knew a young pastor many years ago who 
made such a study, beginning with his 
Bible only, and setting apart special hours 
for devotion in connection with passages 
revealing the nature and work of the Holy 
Spirit. He collated these passages in his 
note-book, added to them illustrations from 
his personal experience and his acquaint- 
ance with the Spirit’s work in the hearts of 
his people. He became more and more in- 
terested in the testimony of others on this, 
the profoundest of all the revelations of God 
to His children. 

This minister found himself drawn by 
these studies into closer communion with 
God; and able to impress more powerfully 
the sense of His presence and His love upon 
his congregation. He was not drawn into 
metaphysical speculations concerning the 
methods of the Spirit’s work, but was moved 
by the Spirit’s testimony to Jesus Christ, 
and the transformations wrought by Him in 
human souls. The additions to the church 
were continuous during a pastorate of sey- 
eral years, and the minister was convinced 
that he learned more of God and of men by 
this study of the Holy Spirit than he could 
have learned by the study of.any other 
branch of theology or by any pursuit of 
philosophy. 

The literature directly devoted to the Holy 
Spirit is not abundant nor is it all satisfac- 
tory. Often that topic will be found scantily 
treated in systems of theology. Among the 
choicest books on this subject are Phelps’s 
New Birth and Arthur's Tongue of Fire. 
Owen (abtidged edition) and Buchanan on 
the Holy Spirit are standards. An excellent 
little book is a translation of Tophel’s Work 
of the Holy Spirit in Man. A much more 
extended treatise is Dr. James Morgan’s 
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Scripture Testimony to the Iloly Spirit. 
These two books are published by T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. Dr. J. B. Walker’s Doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is suggestive, and 
also Dr. Joseph Parker’s The Paraclete. 
Much valuable literature on this topic, 
however, will be found in books not profess- 
edly devoted to it. Examples are the chap- 
ter entitled The Comforter and His Testi- 
mony in Maurice’s discourses on the Gospel 
of John, and Rev. William James’s Grace 
for Grace. Any one who is searching for 
thoughts on this great theme will find in- 
spiring surprises in Christian literature and 
will gain from them rich rewards in his own 
spiritual life and in truth to offer to others. 
Devout souls thirst for what the Spirit loves 
to give, and are drawn into close and blessed 
communion with one another as they enter 
into His secrets. 


——— 


DENOMINATIONAL SELFISHNESS. 


Wholesale criticisms of Christianity by 
Christians accomplish little beyond encour- 
aging its foes. But practical illustrations 
of the want of Christianity among Chris- 
tians must be faced, and somehow the want 
must be met. Such an illustration has just 
come to us in a letter from a business lay- 
man in Michigan. This is his statement of 
the case: 

There is not the least doubt but that Chris- 
tianity as it is organized in Gladstone is the 
most serious obstacle in the way of the real- 
ization of the Christianity of Christ. The 
Congregationalists and Methodists have had 
continuous services for the six years since the 
town was started. The Presbyterians took 
half the promised membership of the Congre- 
gationalists at the start and have had a pastor 
half the time. The last one was sent off be- 
cause one or two thought he was not popular 
enough. We have offered to unite, have pro- 
tested to the presbytery, but in face of all this 
the superintendent for this section obtains 
$500 from their society, when it is utterly im- 
possible for either society to raise the balance 
of the salary without resorting to suppers, 
fairs and what not to raise the necessary funds. 
Last summer the Episcopalians commenced 
services, a pastor from a neighboring town 
coming every Sabbath. Last week the Bap- 
tists organized. Twelve or fifteen is the ex- 
tent of the membership; congregations from 
thirty to fifty on the best days, often not more 
than twelve to fifteen in either church, and 
the feeling one of almost bitter hostility in 
some cases. 

Let us scrutinize this picture closely. 
The weekly paper of Gladstone states that 
the population of the town is about 2,800. 
Of these not more than one-fourth are 
English-speaking Protestants, There are 
about 800 people to be divided among these 
five churches. Three of them, after April 1, 
will draw $1,100 the coming year from their 
home missionary societies and about $1,500 
will have to be raised in Gladstone to keep 
the five churches going. None of the 
church edifices are very creditable to the 
town. If these churches could unite, they 
could erect a fine building and pay a pastor 
a salary of $1,500 and, instead of being loads 
to be carried by sister churches, they might 
be helping to give the gospel to the world. 
As matters stand, they are constantly be- 
coming more of a losing investment to the 
denominations which planted them. Three 
of them have been aided for six years. The 
additions on confession to their membership 
during that time have been very small. 

What ought to be done? First, there 
ought to be public spirit enough in the 
Christians of Gladstone to act as citizens in 
putting a stop to this denominational scram- 
ble, which is a discredit to their town. Sec- 
ondly, the denominations whose money is 
used to perpetuate this scramble ought to 
make their protest felt by their societies, 
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which are now deeply in debt and are sol- 
emnly laying on the consciences of their 
constituents their duty to furnish the bread 
of life to the needy. Thirdly, Christian 
sentiment throughout the land ought to 
declare itself unmistakably opposed to this 
changing the business of giving the gospel 
to the poor to unseemly denominational 
rivalry. 

We are glad to be able to say with confi- 
dence that our own home missionary society 
is not convicted of sin in this matter. It 
has been charged with it and has called for 
specifications. When these were not fur- 
nished, it diligently souwgbt for specifica- 
tions through its own agents and published 
the results, which we think will satisfy any 
candid inquirer after the truth that our 
society is not crowding into places already 
occupied by other denominations. The 
question whether a Congregational church, 
after it has been organized and brought to 
some degree of promise, shall permit itself 
to be driven out of a town by other denomi- 
nations coming in, is quite a different one. 

No topic more imperatively demands at- 
tention than this one of denominational 
selfishness. For the town of Gladstone is 
not an isolated but a typical case. In all 
its essential features it is reproduced in 
every State in the Union. Often, too, those 
who most ardently urge church union are 
most active in hindering it, because they 


mean by it forcing other denominations to ° 


unite with theirs, A minister of Middle- 
boro, Mass , has lately made himself unpleas- 
antly notorious by showing in the Forwm 


. the weakness of Christianity in that town, al- 


ready burdened with too many churches, into 
which he has just entered to try to crowd 
in an Episcopal church. The sacrifice of 
money which this denominational selfishness 
demands is by no means of the greatest im- 
portance. What honorable minister would 
consent to enter into such a scramble, de- 
pending in large part for a meager support 
from the gifts of those who suppose they 
are helping him to carry the gospel to the 
destitute? How can such churches hope to 
command the respect of the communities 
into which they have thrust themselves, and 
how can Christians regard them as worthy 
missionary enterprises? 


THE ISSUE AT AMHERST. 


The maintenance of good order in any 
college and of harmonious relations between 
faculty and students is a matter of such cru- 
cial importance that whatever is done in 
one institution to secure these ends inter- 
ests and concerns all the rest. That is why 
the general public, as well as the graduates 
and friends of Amherst, is bestowing con- 
siderable attention upon the case at issue 
between the undergraduates and their in- 
structors. The disagreement hinges upon 
the interpretation of the functions of a body 
known as the Senate and composed of ten 
picked men from the four classes and pre- 
sided over by the president of the college. 

The Senate is an integral part of the 
‘*Amherst system,”’ inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Seelye in 1880. Its germinal idea was 
the commitment to the students of certain 
decisions hitherto regarded as entirely 
within the province of the faculty. To the 
individual student was given the right of 
absenting himself from one-tenth of the 
regular classroom exercises and of religious 
services without being obliged to render any 
excuse. To the undergraduate community 
was extended the privilege of disciplining 
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through their Senate, a representative body, 
astudent who appeared to ‘‘ have broken the 
contract upon which he was received as a 
member of the college.’”’? The quoted phrase 
is equivalent to conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, or misdemeanors of various sorts. 
The faculty reserved the right to pass ex- 
clusively upon cases pertaining to attend- 
ance upon college exercises, and, as an ad- 
ditional safeguard, the president of the col- 
lege was to possess veto power on action 
which the student members of the Senate 
might see fit to take. 

Thus inaugurated and defined, the ‘‘ new 
system,’’. whose chief excellence was that 
to a large extent it did away with the in 
loco parentis idea which had hitherto regu- 
lated the relation of the faculty with the 
students, has flourished for nearly fifteen 
years. It has given remarkable satisfaction 
to successive classes of students and has 
been supposed to be equally acceptable to 
the professors. It has given the college not 
a little celebrity through the country. The 
Senate, to be sure, has not had a great deal 
of work to do, but in a few instances, 
such as the recent suspension of half adozen 
students for plundering a restaurant, it has 
exhibited a commendable degree of back- 
bone. Within a few weeks, for the first 
time, the faculty and Senate have disagreed 
respecting the tribunal before which a stu- 
dent guilty of a misdemeanor should be 
brought. The faculty saw fit to discipline 
him without referring his case to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate, while not complaining at 
the punishment meted out, claims that it is 
one of those cases which clearly falls within 
its own jurisdiction. This difference of 
opinion has given rise to the exchange of 
communications between the Senate and 
faculty, none of which have been successful 
in inducing either party to recede from its 
position. The faculty would not accede to 
the proposition of the Senate that the matter 
be left to arbitration, nor did the idea of a 
conference such as the faculty was willing 
to enter into, with a view to preventing 
future misunderstandings but at which no 
mention should be made of the case oc- 
casioning the difference of opinion, approve 
itself to the students. So last week, by a 
practically unanimous vote, the classes re- 
solved to withdraw their senators and thus 
practically put an end to the Senate. 


It should be understood that all through 
this period of disagreement the work of the 
college has gone forward quietly and as 
efficiently as ever. There has been no out- ~ 
break, no rowdyism. The self-restraint 
which the students have displayed is the 
best possible tribute to the influence of the 
Awherst system in deveioping the stable 
qualities of manhood. That there is, how- 
ever, still an important question at issue 
cannot be denied. It will not disappear 
until it is settled rightly. Stated in a nut- 
shell, it is the question whether the Senate is 
designed to be a co-ordinate or a subordi- 
nate governmental body. The way is still 
open for the faculty and students, by con- 
sultation and without reopening the ques- 
tion which has been declared closed, to 
arrive at a mutual understanding of what 
the Amherst system is as it lies in the mind 
of the founder, as it has been conceived by 
the last ten graduating classes and as it has 
been operating up to the present time. The 
ground will then be cleared for a basis of 
action which may make the system even 
more useful and __ nored than in the past, 
Incommonwith _ er friends of the college, 
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we should deeply regret the decay of tnis 
method of college government or any sub- 
stantial modification of its essential features, 
especially at this time when other institu- 
tions, like Rutgers and the French Protes- 
tant College at Springfield, are instituting a 
similar régime. 


IN WHAT SENSE IS THE CHURCH 
CHRIST'S BODY ? 

The Biblical expressions which speak of 
the church upon earth as the body of Christ 
are not wholly figurative. There is a sense 
in which the term is accurately true. The 
human body is the agent, the representa- 
tive, so to speak, of the mind and heart. 
What they decide upon and dictate in the 
way of activity it performs. Even its form 
and physical development and appearance 
are determined by them in a real and con- 
siderable degree. The same things hold 
true of the relation between the church 
and its Lord. 

Thus it becomes proper to say that ina 
certain sense the church is the present in- 
carnation of Christ. In it and through it 
His Spirit continues to exist and to act 
uponearth. So far as it is His true church it 
pursues only such policies and engages in 
‘only such courses of action as He suggests 

“and indorses. It claims to be inspired and 
guided by Him through the Holy Spirit. 
Its pride is to be known as His representa- 
tive. So far as it accomplishes useful re- 
sults it hastens to render the glory of them 
to Him. So far as it fails of them it under- 
stands and confesses that the failure always 
is due to some lack on its part of proper 
faith in Him or of loyal obedience to His 
injunctions. 

In the present order of society this seems 
to be the only way in which the Redeemer 
can continue upon earth so as to act through 
human methods. That He has chosen so 
to shape His manner of carrying on His 
sacred work does not limit the supernatu- 
ral activities of the Holy Spirit but supple- 
ments them. And apparently He could 
not in any other way have secured that 
close union of the individual Christian with 
Himself and that growth in spiritual effi- 
ciency of all sorts on the part of the be- 
liever which are now accomplished in some 
measure in each Christian’s life. 

To the sincere follower of Jesus no truth 
can be more solemn, through the conscious- 
ness which it involves of responsibility, yet 
hardly another can be more comforting and 
cheering. As we instinctively and also in- 
telligently and purposefully care for our 
bodies, so does Christ care for His church. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

To but few Americans, if to any, has it 
been given during life to receive such words 
of admiration and reverence from the best 
men and women of so many nations as have 
been bestowed by word of mouth, letter and 
cable upon Hon. Neal Dow during the past 
fortnight. Unlike Kossuth, he is honored 
in his own home, the city of Portland form- 
ally, and its best citizens formally and in- 
formally, letting him know that he is a 
prophet respected in his own city. In the 
national capital Maine’s senators and con- 
gressmen have joined with other public 
men in eulogizing the work accomplished 

 byvthe lusty old leader, whose message to- 
day is as defiant and clean-cut as ever. 
Rarely has Exeter Hall, London, held a 
more representative audience than the one 
which gathered there on the 20th, from 
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which came a message of love by cable. 
Friends of temperance at Jerusalem also 
assembled to testify to the Orient’s debt to 
the Occidental champion, and, speaking in 
general terms, the world has rejoiced over 
the hale old age of a cosmopolitan bene- 
factor. The only note of dissonance has 
come from Florida, where certain confeder- 
ate veterans, because General Dow did his 
duty as a federal commander, opposed a 
celebration planned to be held in a Florida 
town. 


The flight of one of McKane’s lieutenants, 
found guilty of participation in the frauds 
at Gravesend, the consternation caused by 
the decision of another sub-boss to turn in- 
former, and thus secure a lighter pnish- 
ment as a reward for furnishing the State 
with evidence, have practically demoralized 
the Gravesend gang. The bondsmen of the 
indicted subordinates are giving up their 
friends with alacrity. The indictment which 
the Civil Service Reform Association of New 
York City brings against Governor Flower 
is too serious a matter to be ignored. In- 
deed it cannot be, since the matter has 
been brought before the Legislature in a 
formal way and the Senate has been re- 
quested to order an investigation. If the 
charges are true then the governor of the 
Empire State has played fast and loose with 
the law governing appointments to office, 
ignoring its plain provisions himself, con- 
niving with subordinate State officials’ con- 
tempt for it, and justifying the affirmation 
of the complainants that ‘‘the public sery- 
ice must have suffered. Such disregard of 
the plain requirements of law not only de- 
moralizes the public service, but tends to 
destroy respect for all law and to strengthen 
the forces of anarchy.’’ The men back of 
the investigation are resolute, able and 
bound to have the law respected in Albany, 
They seem to have a strong case against a 
man, in the main very weak, who has been 
used by others far more dangerous and able. 


The judicial decisions of the week have 
been disastrous to those who have arrogated 
power to themselves. Colorado’s Supreme 
Court has declared that Governor Waite 
unquestionably had the power to remove 
the contumacious officials. But the deter- 
mination of the legality of this action, when 
once questioned by the officials, should 
have: been taken to the courts for adjudi- 
eation. Moreover, it holds that in no case 
can the power of the governor be con- 
strued as justifying his calling out the 
militia to induct appointees into office, 
such action tending toward anarchy and 
despotism. The Supreme Court of New 
Jersey has put an end to the disgraceful 


‘situation in that State by affirming its own 


right, to adjudicate the dispute between the 
rival Senates, by denying the contention of 
the Democratic minority that the Senate 
is a continuous.body and by asserting the 
supremacy and legality of the body con- 
taining the majority of the senators elected 
by the people, This body, under the presi- 
dency of Senator Rogers, has been acting 
all the while in harmony with the Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, repealing 
the iniquitous laws fastened upon the State 
during past years by the Democratic bosses. 
The fact that this decision, though so ad- 
verse to the Democratic party, was rendered 
by a court in which Democrats preponder- 
ate is a happy omen that our courts are 
still to be relied upon to protect the people, 
for never did the people of a State more 
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unmistakably record their opinions than 
did the people of New Jersey last fall. 
They elected a Legislature to do a specific 
work, viz., to repeal laws licensing gam- 
bling at race tracks, to restore salaries of 
State officials to a normal standard and to 
abolish unnecessary offices and to give back 
home rule to the cities and towns from 
which it had been taken. Already, since 
the court has rendered its decree, the gov- 
ernor has signed enough bills, previously 
passed, to make certain that the people of 
the State are to have what they voted to 
have. 


The report of the State Board of Charities, 
which has been investigating the manage- 
ment ofthe Elmira Reformatory, is one that 
on its face shatters the reputation of a man 
hitherto classed as a penologist with but ~ 
few peers. Mr. Brockway and his friends 
claimed at the start that the investigation 
was born of personal hatred and partisan 
greed for the pickings to be had if he were 
removed. But the investigating committee 
bases its decisions largely, if not exclusively, 
upon admissions made by Mr. Brockway 
and his subordinates. Mr. Frank B, San- 
born, the eminent student and Massachu- 
setts authority in such matters, denounces 
the decision and still believes in Mr. Brock- 
way, holding that had the membership of 
the Board of Charities remained as it was 
when the investigation began no such re- 
port would have been made. He prefers to 
distrust the honesty of the committee 
rather than the integrity’of Mr. Brockway. 
Either interpretation is unfortunate for the 
cause involved. It is necessary to note 
that, while condemning the administrator, 
the system administered is not condemned, 


The platform adopted by the Iowa Repub- 
licans last August was not as resolute in 
its defense of the prohibitory law as former 
utterances had been. It indicated that the 
party leaders were disposed to retreat from 
the high standard previously maintained. 
Despite this fact and the somewhat ques- 
tionable reputation of the party’s candidate 
for governor, the tidal wave swept into 
power a Republican Legislature and goy- 
ernor. It has beeu claimed ever since this 
result was manifest that the party would 
be better than its platform, that a number 
of Prohibition Republicans had been elected 
to the Legislature sufficient to prevent a re- 
peal of the prohibitory statute, and for a 
time this claim seemed well founded. But 
last week the Legislature indirectly repudi- 
ated State prohibition and passed a law 
which, as we understand it—if the meager 
reports are reliable—gives local option ‘to 
the villages, towns and cities of the State 
complying with the conditions of the new 
law. These are, that in cities of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants where a majority of the 
voters petition for it, or in smaller commu- 
nities where sixty five per cent. do like- 
wise, liquor may be sold without a license, 
the payment of a mulct tax of $600 on his 
property by the seller of the liquor being a 
bar against prosecution under the prohibi- 
tory law. This roundabout, objectionable, 
full of loopholes scheme for giving the river 
cities a license system without entirely abol- 
ishing the prohibitory law having been 
passed, the Legislature thought to assuage 
the grief of its Prohibition constituents by 
resolving to give them the chance to adopt 
a prohibitory constitutional amendment. 
And, not content with this, the House voted 
to give women the franchise in school and 
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municipal elections. Iowa in 1889 and 1891 
elected as rulers a party pledged to the 
license system. Fearful for their future 
their opponents in 1893 began to hedge on 
prohibition. The result is seen today. A 
square contest ought now to be arranged, 
for the present situation is not conclusive 
or satisfactory. 


If externals are indicative, not all is as 
well as it might be between Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States in the execu- 
tion of the findings of the Bering Sea tri- 
buna]. Neither Parliament nor Congress 
has acted as it should if the sea is to 
be patrolled properly this season and our 
rights, as decreed by the tribunal, re- 
spected. Pending the action of the legis- 
lators, the executive.and the navy are pro- 
ceeding to prepare a large fleet for service 
in North Pacific waters and are planning 
to act vigorously. The text of a new treaty 
with China, which Secretary Gresham and 
Yang Yu have drafted, is now before the 
Senate for ratification or rejection. The 
criticism which it already has received from 
the Pacific coast would seem to indicate 
that possibly Secretary Gresham had been 
more just to China than our national legis- 
lature of late has been. The treaty binds 
Americans in China to do what we make 
the Chinese do here. Certainly that is equi- 
table. It denies the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion to the Chinaman. Certainly that is not 
jin harmony with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the war amendments. 


Several clouds arise above the horizon as 
our diplomatic relations are considered. 
Apparently not all is well in Hawaii, where 
British influence is at work undermining 
the influence favorable to the United States 
and where our rights in the Pearl Harbor 


coaling station may be imperiled if. our: 


attitude toward the provisional government 
becomes hostile. Certain it is that for some 
reason—good, let us hope—additional forces 
and a sagacious commander have been dis- 
patched there. For several weeks now the 
presence of British marines at Bluefields on 
the Mosquito reservation, Nicaragua, has 
created a situation demanding explanation. 
Secretary Gresham has reported to Congress 
that Great Britain positively denies desiring 
or intending to assert any protectorate over 
the territory, and in the main this report is 
believed. The discussion of the incident 
has served some purpose in making known 
the fact that Mr. Bayard in London is 
busy negotiating with Great Britain for a 
clearly defined agreement upon the ques- 
tions that arise out of varying interpreta- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which, 
if we carry our point, will, it is thought, 
strengthen our control over the Nicaragua 
Canal and make certain its completion and 
our domination over that incalculably valu- 
able world’s highway of commerce. 


Mr. Gladstone, it is now authoritatively 
announced, is the unfortunate possessor of 
two cataracts, which impair his vision, 
threaten to cause total blindness and will 
compel him to submit to the surgeon’s 
knife a few months hence. But the old 
leader is buoyant, his conscience is at ease. 
His letter to his Midlothian constituents is 
modest in its disclaimer of personal glory 
and confident in its hope that the new 
period of British history just opening, while 
it may possibly have greater moral dangers 
than those that have passed, will find every 
true lover and friend of his country enfore- 
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‘ing upon the recently enfranchised masses 


the fact that they owe their present power 
to principles no less broad and noble than 
these: 


Love of liberty for all, without distinction 
of class, creed or country, and resolute prefer- 
ence for the interests of the whole people to 
any interest of narrower scope. 


That being so they must not be narrow, 
bigoted, or haters or destroyers of any class, 
save as it is inherently vicious. He laments 
that 


The discrepancy of sentiment between the two 
Houses of Parliament has been revived to 
such an extent as to raise a question between 
the chamber responsible and the chamber 
totally irresponsible to the nation, and in 
such a form as will demand at no distant day a 
conclusive judgment from the constituencies, 


He is deeply convinced that until the de- 
mands of Ireland are satisfied as the House 
of Commons tried to satisfy them it will be 
impossible to meet adequately the legisla- 
tive wants of any portion of the United 
Kingdom, or to secure the maximum of 
power or union for the empire. These ut- 
terances indicate that the Liberal party, so 
long as Gladstone lives, will not retreat 
from the advanced position taken by him. 


Forty odd years ago Louis Kossuth had 
the ear of the English and American public 
to an unusual degree, for as an orator plead- 
ing the cause of an oppressed nation he was 
a genius, but. as a statesman, whether in 
power or in exile, he was not. He came to 
us just after Russia had aided Austria in 
subduing Hungary. He was féted, he spoke 
in Faneuil Hall and before large and influ- 
ential audiences in all the great cities of the 
country; he met our great men and won 
their sympathy and friendship, but he failed 
to induce our statesmen to depart from the 
policy outlined by Washington, viz , non-in- 
terference in European politics. He re- 
turned to Europe, labored to induce Hunga- 
rian. patriots to throw off Austria’s yoke, 
failed, and, in despair, he left Hungary to 
live in Turin the life of an exile, where he 
died on the 20th, aged ninety-one. Whether 
he will be buried in Hungary’s soil is now 
being debated. It would seem as if such 
ought to be the lot of the great patriot, 
who, though embittered and despondent in 
his old age, never ceased to think of and 
mourn over Hungary, for which he had 
been imprisoned, exiled and impoverished. 
He failed to realize that he had partially 
succeeded, if not wholly, for Hungary’s 
plight might be far worse than it is. Some 
men in like circumstances would have been 
happy in the consciousness that they at 
least had done their duty, but this would 
not suffice for him. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, a scholar and linguist by attainment, 
a gentleman by birth and nature, he seem- 
ingly failed in life, not because he was not 
wise or self-sacrificing, but because opposed 
to him were gigantic forces of selfishness 
and lust for power, while back of him rose 
up no such constituency as gave strength to 
Cromwell's will, or nerved the hearts of Sam- 


uel Adams and George Washington. 
a 


IN BRIEF. 


One quarter of the new year already gone! 
Have you accomplished one-quarter of the 
good you purposed to do or made a propor- 
tionate amount of progress in Christian knowl- 
edge and graces ? 


The announcement that Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus of Chicago is to preach the sermon 
before the next meeting of the National Coun- 
cil suggests that the time of that important 
assembly in San Francisco, in the spring of 
1895, is rapidly approaching. 
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Much depends upon the point of view. 
“T am not such a bad fellow as Dissenters 
think,” said Matthew Arnold to Dr. Stough- 
ton. ‘No,’ was Dr. Stoughton’s answer, ‘‘ but 
Dissenters look at you through your books. I 
look at your books through you—and that 
makes a great difference.” 


‘““My career has certainly been chargeable 
with many errors of judgment, but I hope it 
has been governed by uprightness of intention 
and a desire for strict justice,” is the humble, 
frank, noble declaration of Mr. Gladstone, as 
he writes.to his loyal Scotch constituents, 
thanking them for their love and constancy. 


Mr. Kingman’s article this week, on the ur- 
gent call for a college in North China, is one 
of those plain statements of fact which are 
much more eloquent than impassioned appeal. 
One rises from perusivg the article with an 
overpowering feeling that something must be 
done at once, and that he must help to do it. 


The reports for the Year-Book from the ear- 
lier states gained in promptness on last year. 
But those from the later States are slower 
and unless received very soon the issue of 
the Year-Book will be delayed. Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, the Da- 
kotas and Wisconsin are all to be heard from. 


Not only have most of our contemporaries 
come to us with a more or less beautiful new 


‘Easter dress, but several of the secular and 


trade journals have clothed themselves in fine 
raiment to honor the resurrection event, Farm, 
Field and Fireside, Public Opinion, Harper’s 
Bazar being notable for their recognition of 
the day. 


- “To not ask the church to pray for your re- 
covery if you have a relapse. We will not 
do it,’ was a minister’s rebuke to a young 
man recovering from a serious illness and 
persisting in coming out to church on a 
stormy day, contrary to the advice of his 
physician and friends. Was the minister 
right? 


Some one dining at a local ministerial asso- 
ciation inthis city the other day looked round 
the table and counted among the twenty gen- 
tlemen present no less than six who have 
come into our ranks recently from the Meth- 
odist denomination. Only astraw, butstraws, 
we believe, are considered to have some sig- 
nificance. 


It was quite a shock to the head of the min- 
isterial bureau of this city the other day to 
receive a letter from a church asking for a 
pastor and specifying that he must be over 
fifty years of age. It is hardly necessary to 
say that no such request ever came to the 
Congregational House before within the mem- 
ory of its oldest inhabitant. 


Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase, ‘‘ Sweet- 
ness and light,’ found a new rendering the 
other day when a devout worshiper was com- 
ing out of church after a rather eneryating 
discourse on the goodness of man and the 
goodness of God. Being asked what he 
thought of the sermon, he replied, with a 
quiet smile, ‘‘ It was love, ’lasses and ’ligion.” 


A boycott is to be declared by the Knights 
of Labor against some twenty breweries in 
St. Louis, because these breweries will not 
recognize labor unions. Every one known to 
use the beer made by these organizations is to 
be pledged, if possible, to discontinue using it. 
When the Knights of Labor seek to secure 
such pledges against all beer, their organi- 
zation may become one of the most beneficent 
in the country. 


The cold, unassailable fact is that during 
the past winter, while missionary societies 
bave been clamoring for funds, and received 
them not, and while the unemployed and 
needy have too often gone unemployed and 
hungry, two great companies of a pleasure- 
giving character—the one histrionic, thé other 
operatic—have wended their way through the 
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nation and will depart ere long for Europe 
with the consciousness that not less than 
$800,000 have been poured into their excheq- 
uers—not in profit, to be sure, but in gross 
receipts. 


The Christian at Work celebrated Eastertide 
im an appropriate way. It died.~ It arose as 
the Christian Work, arrayed in a new garb, 
with pages abbreviated in form and multiplied 
in number. We always look for a decided 
element of spice in the columns of our con- 
temporary, and, knowing that it continues to 
be edited by men who, in the best sense of the 
term, are abreast of the times, we shall expect 
no less stimulus and suggestiveness now that 
it enters upon what we trust will be a new 
era of prosperity and usefulness. 


Many big folios edited for fun, 
*Long came the octavo, 
And soon there were none. 


The Board of Education of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has declared that it is contrary to the con- 
stitution of the State for teachers in the 
public schools to wear the garb of a reli- 
gious order while engaged in their duties as 
teachers. The nuns who had been so em- 
ployed have therefore resigned. The vote of 
the board was twenty-nine to three. We do 
not see how any other decision could have 
commended itself to the common sense of 
Americans. Every attempt of Roman Catho- 
lies thus to introduce their sectarianism into 
the public schools is certain to increase the 
prejudice of the many who fear their inter- 
ference with public education or politics. 


We erred in not making more of the fact 
that when James M. Bailey, ‘“‘the Danbury 
News man,” died not only did a humorist but 
a phenomenal journalist and philauthropist 
pass out of the world. His eulogist, in a 
recent Harper’s Weekly, says that he would 
never allow an article to be published in his 
paper that would reflect discreditably upon 
the private life of any individual, or that 
would wound any person’s sensibilities. To 
quote Mr. Bailey’s own words: ‘‘I prefer that 
the files of the News should be a chronicle of 
the good deeds of my own townspeople rather 
than a record of their weaknesses and follies.”’ 
Men with such ideals are not uncommon in 
the ranks of country or town journalists, but 
to find one among urban journalists is more 
phenomenal. 


Rey. Edward Abbott, D.D., for some years 
one of the editors of this paper, now rector of 
St. Jamies parish in Cambridge, describes in 
the Churchman an innovation which obvi- 
ously has its merits, for it applies to ecclesias- 
tical elections the most approved method of 
selection of civil officials, viz., the Australian 
ballot. The system as applied in his parish 
in the selection of wardens and delegates to 
diocesan conventions is described in detail, 
and this statement follows: 

It gives everybody’s choice a hearing, it 
keeps a parish out of a rut, it allows the infu- 
sion of new blood, it prevents caucusing, in- 
trigue and electinneering, it is perfectly fair 
to everybody, and it promotes concord and 
harmony. As away of avoiding the evils that 


sometimes beset parish elections, it is worthy 
of general adoption. 


In the early history of Congregationalism 
in New England the votes of the churches 
were unanimous. If they were not so on the 
first ballot the minority were labored with, 
and if the effort proved ineffectual the nega- 
tive votes were declared by the majority null 
and void, sometimes resulting in unhappiness 
and strife. Some such process is still ceca- 
sionally attempted, usually with the best in- 
tentions. Several such instances have been 
brought to our notice in connection with the 
calling of pastors, where, after a divided vote, 
a motion has been carried, viva voce, to call 
it unanimous. This, however, is a fiction, 
an injustice to the members who have been 
deprived of their right to cast their ballots in 
the negative, and an injustice to the minister 
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called, who has the right to know the mind 
of the church which invited him. 


No bill, probably, has been presented to 
the Massachusetts Legislature based on a 
more thorough investigation of facts than 
the bill to permit towns to try the experi- 
ment, in a modified form, of the Norwe- 
gian method of regulating the liquor traffic. 
Liquor dealers and a class of temperance 
workers oppose the bill. At the public hear- 
ing, last Friday, the leader of the remon- 
strants remarked that he would give an ab- 
stract of the bill, as some of those who were 
to speak against it were not acquainted with 
it. One of the speakers, who claimed to repre- 
sent a temperance organization, admitted that 
she had not seen the bill, and that the report 
of the commissioners had never been pre- 
sented to the organization which she repre- 
sented. What weight ought confessed igno- 
rance to have in opposing results of careful 
study by experts? Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
pertinently says, ‘‘If our good temperance 
people would carefully study the bill I think 
their objections to it would disappear.” 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts very 
wisely decided a few years ago that there 
ought to be uniformity in entering town and 
county records. To secure this end, as well 
as the long life of past and present day rec- 
ords, a commissioner of public records was 
appointed, whose last annual report lies be- 
fore us. Several statements contained in it 
are of especial interest to our readers, viz.: 


Marriage certificates are obtained With great- 
est ease by persons not entitled to them, by 
false representation which cannot be dis- 
proved by the clerk. 

Clergymen, as a rule, keep no Buch medord 
of marriages as is intended by the law, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, justices of the peace 
seldom keep any. 

The value of the parish and church records 
is constantly becoming more apparent. As a 
rule they are carelessly kept in dwellings, ex- 
posed to danger by fire, and although it has 
been decided that a book kept by a single 
minister during his term of service, containing 
memoranda of church matters, in the absence 
of any other record, is a church record, these 
books are often, if not usually, considered by 
the minister to be his private memoranda and 
are carried away. 


Brethren, if these things are so, they ought not 
so to be. 


—= 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOCH, 


FROM BOSTON. 
Easter and Holy Week. 

Every other theme gave way last Sunday 
to the thought of Easter, and Protestant 
churches of all denominations were hardly 
behind the Roman Catholics in marking the 
festival with music, flowers and appropriate 
discourses. Great congregations were the 
rule everywhere. While the early worship- 
ers were wending their ways to the churches, 
Rey. D. W. Waldron and the little company 
of friends who have accompanied him for 
years on his card mission were astir, be- 
ginning their distribution of Easter remem- 
brances at the Marcella Street Home, where 
the 800 waifs for whom the city of Boston 
cares were found at their seven o’clock 
breakfast. The circuit thence until night- 
fall included eight homes and hospitals, 
whose inmates were gladdened by the in- 
coming of a breath of the outside world and 
by tangible tokens of the Easter gladness, 
For fourteen years this little expedition, 
prompted by Christian love and supported 
by special offerings, has been the means of 
blessing thousands who otherwise might 
think themselves forgotten, and many and 
fervent are the wishes expressed by the re- 
cipients of these cards that Mr. Waldron 
may be spared many years to plan and exe- 
cute this worthy undertaking. 

Holy Week, no less than Easter, has in- 
creasing attention paid to it, and many 
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churches hereabouts held two or three ex- 
tra services. The Old South union service 
on Good Friday was as impressive as in pre- 
vious years, Dr. E. L. Clark being a wel- 
come addition to the company of half-a- 
dozen ministers who have for several years 
participated in this service. 


Filling the Gaps. 

Chance and change are busy ever in pas- 
toral relations as in everything else, but the 
balance just at present seems to be in favor 
of our few vacant local pulpits being filled 
and well filled, though if Rev. C. R. Brown 
of Charlestown accepts his call to Malden 
the Winthrop Church will be again in the 
ranks of the pastorless. Chicago has called 
several of its ablest ministers from New 
England. Boston is now asking for repay- 
ment. The call of Rev. C. L. Morgan to 
the Central Church of Jamaica Plain and of 
Rey. T. P. Prudden to West Newton, where 
he began bis labors last Sunday, may be the 
premonition of a migratory movement of 
ministers in this direction. Dr. Little of 
Dorchester may be depended on to welcome 
his old friends to their new surroundings. 


jf 


The New Tremont Temple. 


After nearly a year of consideration of 
plans, Tremont Temple Baptist Church is 
proceeding with the rebuilding of its his- 
torie edifice. The Temple will be practi- 
cally an entirely new building, varying some- 
what in its internal arrangements from the 
former structure. The Meionaon and the 
chapel will be arranged nearly the same as 
before. In the main hall there will be some 
important changes, which will add greatly 
to its appearance and convenience. Three 
stories, instead of one as formerly, will be 
built over the Temple. The first will be 
occupied by the Missionary Union, as be- 
fore; the second by the American Baptist 
Publication Society on the front and a social 
hall in the rear; and the top story will be 
taken up entirely by offices, most of which 
are already engaged. Regarding the rent of 
the hall the society has adopted new rules, 
limiting its use to purposes which are in 
harmony with the religious views of the 
church, 


Indiscriminate Giving. 


The hard times have been a bonanza for 
the professional beggar. The outcry of the 
unemployed has so far softened people’s 
hearts that some have been ready to. give 
freely and indiscriminately. Churches and 
ministers, as arule, have exercised great wis- 
dom as well as kindness in dispensing their 
bounties, but there have been one or two 
notable exceptions. One hangs out a sign 
offering food and clothing to all who will 
come and take it. An investigation has 
revealed some significant results of such 
benevolent indiscretion. Tramps frequent- 
ing certain ten or fifteen cent lodging houses 
go to these clothing emporiums in rags and 
tatters, receive good second-hand suits, 
sell them immediately at pawn shops and 
get drunk on the pioceeds. This has been 
a common thing in Boston all winter. One 
case was found of a tramp who was a peri- 
odic drinker and would store up suits of 
clothes against the day of his next debauch. 
At one time he had eighteen on the shelf 
ready to be sold. It is needless to explain 
that when he went begging he had a cos- 
tume that any scarecrow would be ashamed 
to wear. This swindle was continued until 
the rascal was betrayed into the hands of 
the police through the malice and envy of 
his fellow-lodgers. Such roguery is carried 
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on in a systematic manner. The tramps 
compare notes when they meet at night and 
plot the next day’s proceedings lest they 
should overdo the matter in any one place. 
This is charity organization the other end 
to, Private individuals have been beset 
by frauds as never before with appeals for 
lodgings, and tickets to the lodging houses 
have been given away wholesale. In one 
such place there were twenty-three charity 
tramps in one night, all chuckling over their 
own success and the stupidity of their bene- 
factors. A case was detected of a tramp 
who acknowledged the kindness shown him 
at a church by stealing a handsome Oxford 
Bible and disposing of it for the price of a 
drink. A harvest of half-a-dozen overcoats 


at one church alone has been reaped by, 


sneak thieves, and they actually had the 
audacity the other Sunday to purloin a 
typewriter from an entry way while .the 
morning service was in progress. Some of 
the churches exact written testimonials 
from applicants for relief. Consequently 
the art of forgery has become one of the 
most finished accomplishments of the city 
tramp. Of course this is not saying that 
no worthy mendicants have appealed for 
help, but the relation of the tramp’s wili- 
ness to the indiscriminate giver’s simplicity 
is clearly in evidence. 

A Notable Course of Lectures. 

President Tucker’s course of eight Lowell 
Institute lectures on The Influence of Re- 
ligion Today, although not attended by 
large audiences, has been given to a fair 
_number of cultured and appreciative hear- 
ers. This was the annual course upon a 
distinctively religious theme. Dr. Tucker 
did not compare the religious spirit of our 
time with that of any past period nor at- 
tempt to estimate its value statistically, but 
he considered in a broad and impartial man- 
ner the relation of the religious spirit to 
some of the great movements and problems 
of today. In his first lectures he spoke of 
freedom as contrasted with formalism in 
religion, the religious spirit as manifested 
in an enthusiasm for humanity, and also the 
religious spirit as a reformer in theology. 
Two evenings were devoted to movements 
without the limits of organized religion and 
often antagonistic to it, but nevertheless 
serious in their purpose and having more or 
less of religious significance—agnosticism 
and secularism, the one based upon the sci- 
entific, the other on the industrial develop- 
ment of the age. The last lectures dealt 
with questions growing out of the religious 
situation—Religious Toleration, the Reci- 
procity of Religions, as related to the great 
missionary movement of our time, and, 
finally, The Present Conception of the King- 
dom of God. 

The Old Christ Church Chimes. y 

The recent statements in the daily papers 
that the chimes in the Old Christ Church 
have not been rung since Lafayette’s visit 
to America in 1824 will hardly stand against 
the contrary assertions of the older resi- 
dents, who have lived in the neighborhood 
of the church all their lives. By them it is 
_stated that, with some exceptions, the bells 
have rung out the old, familiar hymns—how- 
ever discordantly of late years—twice every 
Sunday and on various holidays for more 
than seventy years. Now, it seems, is the 
first time that they have not been heard 
regularly. At present they are being re- 
paired and rehung, and already a great im- 
provement is noticed in the strength and 
tone of some of them. e- 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Strikes. 


That disagreement as to wages should be- 
gin to show itself so early in the season is 
discouraging to those who had been looking 
for a revival in business. It certainly is not 
possible with the lessened values of the 
product to pay the same for labor, skilled 
or unskilled, as in previous years; yet this 
is what the brickmakers demand and, be- 
cause thus far their employers refuse to 
yield to their demands, more than 500 re- 
fuse to work. Even now laborers receive 
from one to two dollars a day, while skilled 
workmen earn from two to five dollars. 
This is about twenty per cent. less than last 
year. A reduction of about fifteen per cent. 
in their wages has caused dissatisfaction 
among the men of Crane Brothers’ manu- 
facturing establishment, where 200 have al- 
ready struck and where it is feared that ten 
times that number may finally be induced 
to strike. Although there are more houses 
and stores to rent than there is demand for, 
still the cheapness of material and the stag- 
nation of general business would probably 
lead to a good deal of building and the cir- 
culation of a good deal of money this sum- 
mer, which, in case of continued strikes, 
will remain locked up in banks. Nothing 
has given greater satisfaction among those 
who have been ministering to the necessities 
of the poor and of those who could not ob- 
tain work at any price than the starting of 
some of the mills of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at South Chicago. About three-fifths 
of those formerly employed have been set 
to work, all of them on wages from fifteen 
to forty per cent. below those of last year. 
Nor is it certain that employment can long 
be furnished even at: these rates. 

In the face of the necessary reduction of 


,wages in all departments of industry it 


seems strange that no reductions are made 
in the amounts paid to our city officials, 
whose labors certainly contribute very little 
to the general good. Indignation at this 
refusal to lower their own wages in this 
time of depression will ‘probably make it- 
self felt in the coming election for alder- 
men. While the influence of the Civic Fed- 
eration has not been as powerful as could 
have been wished, it has helped to prevent 
the nomination of several Republican can- 
didates, and greatly diminished the chances 
for the success of the three or four un- 
worthy men who refused to read aright the 
signs of the times and give place to men 
with a better record. Voters will not hesi- 
tate this year to scratch their tickets and 
give their suffrages to good men, even if 
their party suffers by it. Bad as things are 
here politically, it begins to look as if, in 
spite of the illegal naturalization of voters, 
which goes on every year, we might finally 
redeem the city from the hands of those 
who care more for office than for the inter- 
ests they are set to watch. 

Prendergast Once More. 

By appeal to Judge Chetlain of the Supe- 
rior Court a stay for fourteen days in the 
proceedings against Prendergast, who was 
to have been hung Friday, was secured at 
midnight Thursday. The plea set up is 
that the prisoner, whose sanity at the time 
of the murder of Mayor Harrison and at 
the time of his conviction has been proved, 
has become insane since. At least this is 
the testimony of two or three medical ex- 
perts who have talked with the prisoner 
half an hour or thereabouts and who find 
that he has delusions on the subject of 
“track raising within the city limits’’ and 


_other of our churches. 
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on ‘“religion.’”’? A jury will be impaneled, 
and the case will be carefully considered. 
Certainly, no one would be willing to have 
an insane person suffer on the gallows, and 
although people generally do not believe 
that the prisoner is insane, they are not un- 
willing that every possible effort should be 
put forth in his behalf. As Governor Altgeld 
is absent in the South, an appeal to him 
was out of the question. In his absence 
the lieutenant governor declined to inter- 
fere. Considerable bitterness of feeling has 
been caused by Governor Altgeld’s removal 
of the Lincoln Park commissioners, men 
whom he himself had appointed, but who 
refused to do his bidding in matters in 
which they were more competent to decide 
than he. It is understood that he was 
anxious to have the present superintendent 
of the park dismissed, in order that his 
place might be filled by a man of his own 
choosing. Hitherto it has been agreed that 
politics should not enter into the manage- 
ment of the parks, but at present it is hard 
to find any place in this State where they 
do not form a disturbing element. 


The Boys’ Brigade. 

This institution is growing in importance 
and popularity. Itis a semi-military insti- 
tution with discipline based on army rules. 
The Cortland Street Church, Prof. O. C. 
Grauer, captain, with other officers from 
the seminary, has a brigade numbering 
forty-four. The Sedgewick Street Church, 
Rey. W. H. Day, pastor, captain, has another 
brigade almost as large. A brigade has 
been formed in the Union Park Church, 
under most hopeful auspices, and in several 
This plan of keep- 
ing the boys together after they begin to 
lose their interest in the Sunday school has 
been introduced into some of our Presby- 
terian chyrches also, Wisely managed there 
is no reason why it should not become a 
great power for good. 


The Young [len’s Club at Jacksonville. 

One of the. best of the recent services 
held under the auspices of this club was 
entitled a symposium ou education. This 
was a fitting theme for a college town and 
for a church so closely connected with a 
college as ours at Jacksonville is with Illi- 
nois College. President Bradley spoke of 
the college and the church, and showed how 
the work of the colleges had built up the 
church throughout the country. Professor 
Bullard, in a very skillful and attractive 
way, considered the life and work of Mary 
Lyon. In Professor Harker’s address there 
was a plea for a recognition of the spiritual 
nature of man and an emphasis of the neces- 
sity of recognizing it even in our systems of 
primary education. Superintendent Long 
set forth an ideal of what our public schools 
ought to be, and might be, if the people will. 
Such services cannot fail to be of lasting 
benefit to the place in which they are held. 


A Ministers’ Retreat. 

This week the ordinary Ministers’ Meeting 
was given up for an all day’s prayer and 
conference meeting in the parlors of the 
theological seminary. In the first hour Dr. 
Willard Scott and Rey. E. B. Dean spoke 
upon the significance and use of Passion 
Week, both insisting that we ought to make 
more of it than we do in our churches, 
Rey. Messrs. J. M. Campbell and G. S. Rol- 
lins called attention to the intimate connec- 
tion between devotion and work. The morn- 
ing session closed with a devotional hour, 
during which Rev. W. A. Bartlett presided. 
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The afternoon session, opened with prayer 
under the leadership of Rey. J. F. Loba, 
D.D., was followed by a discriminating and 
remarkable paper on union with Christ by 
Rey. N. I. Rubinkam. Then came the clos- 
ing addresses on the meaning of Christ’s 
cross and ours, given by Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor and Rey. G. H. Bird, both of whom were 
‘at their best. These were followed by ten- 
der words from Dr. Goodwin who, with 
Professor Taylor, distributed to those pres- 
ent the elements which represent our Lord’s 
body. Liable as ministers are, through the 
duties of their office, to formality and to 
the danger of neglecting to care for their 
own spiritual life, such a day as this brings 
to them new impulses heavenward, new 
motives to consecration, closer and more 
precious relations to the Saviour. Those 
who took part in this retreat will not soon 
lose the spiritual uplift which came to them 
in it. One of the pleasant features was the 
lunch which the ministers took together in 
the seminary rooms and in the fraternal in- 
tercourse which they had with one another. 
The temporary illness of Dr. Noble and his 
necessary absence were a source of regret 
to all. 

Chicago. FRANKLIN. 

; FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Visiting Divines. 

We have been made glad by the visits of 
Drs. Barrows and Gunsaulus, who, though 
not traveling together, were in the city 
March 4, each preaching to large congrega- 
tions. Dr. Gunsaulus tarried to acquaint 
himself with this Western metropolis. He 
delivered, in Plymouth Church, his famous 
lecture on Savonarola, and for one hour and 
a half held the audience spellbound. He 
was entertained by the Congregational Club, 
before which he magnified the Bible and 
Christ as The Foundation of the State. 


The Midwinter Fair. 

Children’s Day drew a great crowd to the 
Midwinter Fair. Under the direction of a 
leading daily free transportation and ad- 
mission were accorded the 30,000 or more 
boys and girls attending public schools. 
Teachers had the same privileges, though 
parents compelled to accompany their little 
ones must needs pay. Here was the profit 
for the managers of the exposition. The 
scheme worked well. Over 50,000 passed 
through the gates, and for once young 
America was supreme. Concessionaires 
were as generous as the directors. Success- 
ful in this, arrangements are being made 

for other ‘‘specials.’’ Vermonters have 
already sung the praises of the Green 
‘Mountain State. 


A Religious Parliament, Too. 

The first congress—that of missions—is 
Ladies are conducting it, 
those of the Occidental Board conceiving, 
members of other societies heartily co-oper- 
ating in, the plan. Returned missionaries, 
travelers around the globe, and others, are 
discussing The Great Need in Missionary 
Work, America for Christ, and kindred top- 
ics. Following close upon this will be the 
Religious Congress, when Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Orthodox and Liberal will, for 
the first time on the Pacific Coast, sit on 
the same platform, emphasizing the harmo- 
nies amidst so much that is diverse. Such 
an assémfmbly has not been made possible 
without. more or less of dissent. But, 
finally, the friends of the movement tri- 
umphed. 
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Gains from the Panic. 

In spite of spring-like weather the ranks 
of the unemployed seem undiminished. 
They continue to seek work eagerly at the 
park at one dollar per day. Over $80,000 
have been raised, and $1,000 more or 
less has for two months been daily ex- 
pended, and yet the demand is greater than 
the supply. Impostors are gradually be- 
ing discovered, and the truly worthy are 
being made glad, not only by the work 
given but by the interest manifested in 
their homes on the part of the philan- 
thropic and the Christian. Seldom, if ever, 
have the churches had such an opportunity, 
and they are improving it. Homes. un- 
known hitherto are being visited and fam- 
ilies before unseen in church are now fre- 
quenting the sanctuary. 


The Latest Census. 

Statistics just published show 116 churches 
on the roll of the General Association, two 
having been added last year. The mem- 
bership is 9,809—a net gain of 642. Seventy- 
four of the 134 ministers are pastors, serv- 
ing ninety-three churches, the remaining 
congregations being ministered to by cler- 
gymen of other denominations and licenti- 
ates, or having no regular ministrations. 
The benevolences exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year by $20,000. The First Church, 
San Francisco, gave $19,923, $14,000 of the 
sum going to the city’s Y. M. C. A. The 
largest gifts to home missions, foreign mis- 
sions and church building were from the 
First Church, Oakland. 
San Francisco, gave the most to the A. M. A., 
Plymouth Church, same city, the largest to 
the Sunday School Society. Ninety-three of 
the 100 reporting churches gave to one or 
more of our recognized missionary societies. 
Despite the dropping of several organiza- 
tions and the need of some further work in 
this line the year was a good one. Never 
have the churches, all considered, been bet- 
ter equipped for aggressive work. 

OCCIDENT, 


FROM !JAPAN. 
No Need of Fear. 

American Christians need have no fear 
lest their courteous treatment of Japanese 
priests at the Parliament of Religions will 
react against the Western faith. Thought- 
ful people know that Christianity alone 
could, or would, have been so broad-minded 
and generous and that none but Christians 
could ever have devised or carried through 
such a Congress. The boastful rantings of 
returned prelates are already ceasing to 
echo and even Buddhist papers, while as- 
serting that the parliament took away from 
proud Christianity her previous sovereignty, 
compelling her to share it with other re- 
ligions, are complaining bitterly that the 
prestige gained last summer is working no 
results, priests are no more faithful than 
before and the moral tone of Buddhist soci- 
ety is despairingly low. 

A Buddhist Funeral. 

Kyoto’s great high priest, religiously 
speaking the'most holy man in the land, who 
died last month, was literally worshiped by 
the masses. Whatever speculative students 
of the Asian cult may call it in American 
drawing-rooms, no one here on the ground 
would dare deny that it was real worship. 
Although standing at the head of the most 
enlightened of Buddhist sects, he .was 


‘deemed such a sacred being that when he 


fell in the open court half-way between two 
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temples, in plain sight of an attendant fol- 
lowing at a respectful distance, no one dared 
touch him, and the poor old man, seventy- 
Six years of age, lay half an hour on the 
ground before any one of a sufficiently high 
rank could be brought to assist him. And 
after he died the water in which his body 
was bathed sold in some cases for fifty cents 
a drop, it was deemed so holy. 

The funeral was gorgeous beyond de- 
scription, Ten thousand privileged per- 
sons, hundreds of them in all the splendor 
of gold embroidered robes, accompanied the 
coffin to the place of cremation, and an un- 
told multitude repeated audibly, over and 
over again, the common prayer, ‘‘ Namu 
Amida Butsu,’”? and worshiped the dead as 
the procession filed by. Probably half a 
million dollars changed hands in connec- 
tion with the whole affair, and one could 
easily get the impression that Buddhism 
was all in all to this people. And yet, I re- 
peat, such pageants, with all the power still 
lingering in them, are unable to stay the 
steady advance of that purer kingdom 
which cometh not with observation. 


A New Hall for the Doshisha. 

That very week this sathe city of Kyoto 
witnessed the quiet dedication ‘of a theo- 
logical hall on the grounds of the Doshisha. 
An imposing brick building with stone trim- 
mings, the timely gift of Mrs. Clarke of 
Brooklyn, in memory of her son and named 
after him Byron Stone Clarke Hall, it is 
destined to be the center of wide influences 
for the good of this land. The two orators 
of the day were Prof. G. E. Albrecht, who 
treated The Authority of the Bible in a con- 
servatively liberal fashion, with an abun- 
dance of strong thought so expressed as to 
hold the large Japanese audience, and Rey. 
8. T. Miyagawa, ‘‘ the Chrysostom of the Jap- 
anese pulpit.’’ He spoke in his masterful 
fashion on The Christianity of Christ. « One 
of his eloquent periods was on the thought, 
‘No need of your going to America or Ger- 
many for your theology. Get your message 
direct from the Lord and then go preach it.” 
In the evening was held a social gathering 
of theologues and practical theologians, with 
five-minute speeches from a large number 
of workers. Professor Yuasa, a well-known 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, presided. 


Such gatherings prove, what none of us here 


can doubt, that the Doshisha is still true to 
her original purpose, near to the heart of 
God’s best people and agreat and growing 
power among them. 

Signs of Promise. 

And does it seem insignificant to point to 
one church on the island of Shikoku, where 
our Presbyterian friends gathered. in 140 
new adult believers last year; to a revival 
in progress in the wicked city of Nagoya; 
to scores of humble people in the old earth= 
quake region, who, after being treated to 
wine by Kyoto priests out collecting money, 
on being assessed three dollars a house 
toward paying the funeral expenses of the 
Hongwanji high priest referred to above, 
positively refused to give any money, add- 
ing: ‘‘At the time of the earthquake you. 
Kyoto priests never came near us, while. 
Christians, whom we had continuously re- 
viled, aided us in our distress. Now, as 
soon as we begin to rally from the shock, 
you come here to filch our money from us, 
We have no further use for you.”’ 

We may also point to new evangelistic 
organizations for pushing local work in 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobé, Okayama and other 
cities; to“the shelving of speculative discus- 
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sion and criticism of missionaries; to a 
closer attention to practical, positive Chris- 
tian work; to flourishing missions in Tokyo 
for railroad employés and other special 
classes; to Mr. Ishii’s remarkable work in 
this city in behalf of ex-convicts—one of 
the seven is an ex Buddhist priest, who now 
aspires to be the Jerry McCauley of Japan; 
to the continued prosperity of the great 
Okayama Orphanage; to several reunited 
churches; to temperance agitation and wide- 
awake Christian Endeavorers; to a tender, 
hopeful spirit everywhere and increased 
Christian activity all along the line. | 

About the only drawback is reduced ap- 
propriations. We appreciate the faith and 
devotion that in these hard times cut us 
only one-third when they must have been 
sorely tempted to reduce us two-thirds or 
three-thirds, but we beg you to rally at the 
earliest possible moment and fill up the 
Lord’s treasury. 


A Little Premature. 

The recent announcement in these col- 
umns that a leading Christian writer and 
preacher, well known in America, was about 
to be elevated to the Japanese peerage 
seems to have been premature, although 
several native papers had published the 
news. His friends are still hopeful, but 
political and other considerations have thus 
far prevented the accomplishment of their 
desires. The man himself, however, and 
his family are known to stand high in the 
estimation of the government. Whether a 
baronetcy would be likely to make him a 
better and more useful Christian than at 
present opinions will differ. 


Okayama, Feb. 7. ° eH, (Bs 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


The Popular Science Monthly (April) believes 
that ‘‘the faults of our political systém, or 
rather “the vices which attend its practical 
working, are closely connected with a defect- 
ive system of popular education. The public 
school system is a gigantic creation of law. 
... There is no cultivation of individuality, 
and, broadly speaking, all ideal elements are 
banished from the education imparted.... 
If habits of industry were taught in the 
schools that alone would be a great gain, but 
in general it is not so. ... Then, again, edu- 
cation is not valued, simply because it is ap- 
parently so cheap; and this, again, has a vul- 
garizing and demoralizing effect. ... There 
may be, and is in a multitude of cases, mis- 
placed or superfluous education.” 

F. Marion Crawford, in the April Century, 
says that there are no Buddhists in India. 
That the public has the impression to the con- 
trary he partly attributes to the fact that Sir 
Edwin Arnold was not altogether frank, while 
his books ‘ produced a religious revival, or 
something very like it, among a certain class 
of semi-intelligent readers, who are continually 
foraging for some new titbit of religion with 
which to tickle the dull sense of their immor- 
tality into a relish for heaven.’”? President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, writing in the Cen- 
tury on the Unity of the Sects, says: ‘‘Our 
present danger is not that we shall make too 
much of sects but that we shall make too little 
of them. ... Sects are to the church what 
parties are to the State. . . . The sects are dif- 
ferentiations of the great Christian principle, 
and are essential to its evolution as a practical 
power among men.... To reduce them to 
uniformity would be seriously to impair the 
vigor and vitality of the church as a whole. 
... The divine ruler of the church has chosen 
the collision of sects with their several ideals 
in preference to “he stagnation of one man 
power and deadness of uniformity. ... Asthe 
state needs citizens who serve party well for 
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country’s sake, so the church needs members 
whose fidelity to their particular sects is ani- 
mated and sustained by devotion to that mod- 
ern Catholic church of which all sects in 
whose veins flows the blood of Christian love 
are useful and honorable members.” 

The attitude of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic women toward woman suffrage is 
discussed by the Pilot, taking the recent vote 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in favor of giving it to women in munici- 
palities as a text: ‘“* There is nothing in Cath- 
olic doctrine nor discipline against woman 
suffrage in any degree if the State think fit to 
give the privilege and the women think fit to 
exercise it. ... But the Catholic sentiment is 
overwhelmingly against it. Catholic women, 
with all other normal women, stand aloof 
from the movement, satisfied that on general 
principles they have little to gain in any direc- 
tion from the suffrage, but much to risk, if not 
to lose, of womanly dignity and true and far- 
reaching influence by direct participation in 
political life. A crisis may come, however, 
where the general principle must give place 
to a special one. ... If this responsibility be 
forced upon them, we have no féar that they 
will not be equal to it.... They will so 
quietly, but intelligently and effectively, per- 
form the new and distasteful duty that the 
scheming politicians who have fostered this 
movement as a means to the end of contin- 
ued proscription of Catholics will wish that 
woman suffrage had died before it was born.” 

ABKOAD. 

The attitude of the British religious press to 

Lord Rosebery and the new Liberal ministry 


is reflected in the following excerpt. Says 
the British Weekly: “The ominous fact that 


confronts us is that of recent years the de- ° 


mocracy have growncold to the Liberal party. 
The growth of Toryism among the working 
classes and the hostility of many Laborists 
are undeniable facts that must be set right, 


‘not by vote-catching promises, but by a seri- 


ous and Sympathetic interest in social ques- 
tions. The Nonconformist entbusiasm must 
be reawakened, and the breacbes, if possible, 
healed. We would hope that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ellis as chief whip shows that the 
righteous claims of Wales will be no longer 
trifled with. Lord Rosebery knows as few 
know the history of the last twenty years in 
Scotland. He knows that any more fencing 
with Disestablishment will lead to a Liberal 
rout from one end of the country to the other.” 

Why have the English Nonconformists so 
loyally followed Mr. Gladstone, the High 
Churchman? The Independent replies in the 
words of Rey. Dr. R. W. Dale: ‘‘ That a states- 
man whose sympathies with the High Church 
movement were so deep should have drawn 
to himself the enthusiastic confidence and 
support of the Nonconformists of Great Brit- 
ain was one of the most remarkable elements 
in his history. Their enthusiasm had been 
mainly due to their belief in the reality, the 
depth of his religious life, for, whatever differ- 
ences separated them, the descendants and 
heirs of the Puritans, from the great party 
sprung up at Oxford sixty years ago, which 
had exerted so powerful an influence on the 
religious thought and faith of the. English 
Church, they who believed in the transcend- 
ent importance of the inward and spiritual 
element in religion as compared with its out- 
ward expression, recognized and honcred the 
devout earnestness of many distinguished 
Avglicans; and the Nonconformists had hon- 
ored and trusted Mr, Gladstone because they 
were sure that in his political, as well as his 
personal, life he was endeavoring to dv what 
he believed to be the will of God.” Rey. J. 
Guinness Rogers, in the same journal, looks 
at the enmity to the great leader which exists 
in certain circles, and ascribes it as due to 
his religion. ‘His appeal to the sense of a 
common humanity—the flesh and blood argu- 
ment of the franchise debates—itself the fruit 
of Christian principle and an index to the 
character, has never been forgotten. It was 
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not the kind of language to which politicians 
had been accustomed, and they resented it 
and hated the speaker for it. ... There are 
numbers who insist, despite the most explicit 
denials, that he is not only a Roman Catholic 
but a Jesuit. ... This is simply the blind- 
ness and unscrupulousness of bigotry, and 
yet there are those who think they show 
their loyalty to Protestantism by propagating 
such baseless statements, in utter indifference 
to the wrong they do to individuals con- 
cerned. A strange feature in connection with 
this opposition is that few Nonconformists, 
even amongst those who have Unionist sympa- 
thies, share this sentiment. Nonconformists 
are Protestants of Protestants, and yet the 
no-popery fashion has never gained much 
place among them.”’ 


A ORISIS AND AN OPPORTUNITY. 


BY REY. HENRY KINGMAN, TUNGCHO, CHINA. 


Occasionally, in the progress of the king- 
dom of God in heathen lands, there is pushed 
to the front by the necessities of growth an 
agency for the spread of the gospel, so sur- 
passing in its importance, so far-reaching in 
its influence, and so imperious in its needs, 
that the home churches are awakened all 
too slowly to the significance of the crisis 
and the magnitude of its demands. Sucha 
time has come in the work of the Congrega- 
tional churches of America for the salvation 
ef China, and such an agency, reduced to 
the extremity of need for the lack of an ap- 
preciative understanding here at home, is 
the unknown North China College. 

The opportunity for this Christian train- 
ing school for young men and boys is not 
surpassed by that of any institution in our 
own or heathen lands. It is the only Chris- 
tian college of our church for an immedi- 
ate constituency of 30,000,000 people and for 
the young men of half as many homes as 
are in the United States. Yet after thirty 
years’ successful endeavor to plant the king- 
dom of'God in this northern section of 
China, and twenty-five years’ expansion of 
our educational work to meet the needs 
of the many Christian homes and native 
churches, we find ourselves with one col- 
lege building, left unfinished eight months 
ago ten feet above the ground, with a rude 
coyering of Chinese mats to hide it from 
the snow, and a forest of empty scaffold 
poles above it singing in the. winter winds. 
The people of the neighboring town and 
country point to it, and say, ‘‘ The lightning 
struck it, and they have been unable to fin- 
ish,’’ or ‘‘ The spirits of the wind and water 
are malevolent, and the ‘ Jesus sect’ dare not 
proceed,’’ while all the time they do not 
know that the ‘Jesus sect’? at home have | 
realized so little of the extremity of need 
that for these eight months they have been 
unable to raise one-tenth of the $7,000 
needed to complete this single building. 

The few missionaries on the field, wounded 
by the apparent lack of sympathy at home, | 
and stung by the wonder of the native 
Christians that it should be so difficult to 
find for their country the same provision 
that has been made on a far larger scale for 
Japan, India, Ceylon and Turkey, have out 
of their own scanty salaries subscribed for 
its completion a larger sum than has come 
from the whole Christian Church of Amer- 
ica in twelve months, but as yet we have no 
assurance that even another twelve months 
will replace that empty scaffolding with 
bricks and mortar. The home secretaries 
could tell of the letters that almost every 
mail has brought of late from China—let- 
ters of disappointed hope, of importunate 
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appeal, of mingled indignation and surprise 
that this taproot of our mission growth 
should be thus cut across. The board has 
done-all that it could do, which is—nothing, 
for enlargement. Barely able, in this year 
of scarcity, to meet obligations already in- 
curred, how can it undertake enlargement 
along any line, however urgent? And in 
sany case, provision for such needs as these 

“must be met out of extra gifts for the 
specific object. 

But, it is rejoined, ‘‘The missionaries 
should not expect to push through an un- 
dertaking of this kind thus suddenly, in 
a single spasm of enthusiastic appeal, es- 
pecially when times are so unprecedentedly 
hard athome. Their wounded feelings are 
slightly uncalled for.’ 

Alas for the undue modesty of the China 
missionaries! It would be hard to find any 
agency of the board on any field that has 
developed so quietly, so steadily, so cau- 
tiously as this, always advancing two or 
three steps before it asked provision for 
one, always clad in garments that it had 
outgrown, because too cautious to ask im- 
portunately for adequate equipment; until, 
after some of the members of the mission 
had put twenty years of life, love, and labor 
into preparation for that day, they asked 
at last and tardily for the necessary pro- 
vision for a combined high school, college 
and seminary, not thereafter to be devel- 
oped but already fully grown and out at 
elbows. This was promised, and the be- 
ginnings of a fund were furnished. Land 
was purchased outside the city of Tungcho 
(near Peking) and the first college building 
was begun, not in sanguine preparation for 
the need of the future, but simply to offer 
bare accommodation to the one hundred 
men already on hand and waiting for that 
provision. The growth had been attained 
already; it was only the long prayed for 
but long delayed provision for standing 
needs that was being undertaken. The 
building for these hundred men, with reci- 
tation-rooms and chapel hall complete, was 
not to cost the humble sum of $50,000, but 
only $15,000, $8,000 of which were already 
in hand, with the balance confidently and 
reasonably expected. 

The work of building began a year ago 
with the unqualified approval and hearty 
sanction of the board. Yet even before the 
$8,000 were expended and the building ten 
feet high, we had realized that those ex- 

- pectations were thin as air, and that not 
enough money was coming from any source 
to pay for one week’s further labor of the 
workmen. It seemed that it could not be, 
that the home churches would not have it 
so. Yetsoit was. The workmen were dis- 
charged, the compound gates were closed, 
word was sent down to the country stations 
canceling the invitations for the young men 
who were to have come up to begin their 
training in the fall, and the missionaries, 
profoundly discouraged and sick at heart— 
after ten years’ hope and prayer for what 
that autumn was to have brought—went 

- back to the cramped, unhealthy quarters 
under the city wall of Tungcho, where sey- 
enty men are now cooped up in smaller 
quarters than the most grudging peniten- 

' tiary allows to the lowest class of prisoners. 
There we are today, and there we shall be a 
year from today unless some who read 
these or like words are moved of God to 
claim*for themselves this seldom paralleled 
opportunity for advancing, as by a leap, the 
cause of the Church of Christ in China. 
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On what are we basing our expectation 
of the planting of the kingdom of God in 
China? Is it on what foreign missionaries 
themselves can do for it? If so, our expec- 
tation must be utterly confounded. If we 
could send out and support 3,000 new mis- 
sionaries within a year, we should only have 
such a condition as would maintain if the 
United States, the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Norway 
and Sweden, and the half-dozen smaller 
states of Europe, were all reduced to mid- 
night darkness, religiously, and then fur- 
nished—for the creation and maintenance 
of the entire religious and spiritual life’ of 
the people—with the ministers now work- 
ing in Massachusetts and New York. China 
must be saved by the Chinese, as she will 
be. Missionaries must begin and for long 
superintend the work, but needs like China’s 
can only be met by numbers like China’s, 
and in the thousands of trained Christian 
workers who will ere many years have gone 
forth from the schools of as many mission 
boards is her present hope and the reason- 
ableness of our expectation. 

But it is ever necessary to reiterate the 
truism that you cannot have trained men 
without training, and for this training the 
North China College is indispensable. All 
but one of its graduates up till now have 
actually entered the service of the church, 
and among them are a number who are the 
equals in mental force and fineness of spir- 
itual life of our own best graduates from 
New England seminaries. Yet they live in 
mud built houses and ona salary of less than 
$70 ayear. We need to multiply indefinitely 
their present number, and raise up also for a 
variety of walks in life men who can be in- 
fluential leaders in the church and powers 
for Christ in their respective social circles. 
All these possibilities, for many millions of 
people, are summed up exclusively in the 
Christian college which stands unfinished 
and forlorn among the fields outside the 
walls of Tungcho, a spectacle to the revilers 
of Christianity among whom we live, 

For its immediate completion we need 
$7,000—the news of it to be cabled if possi- 
ble before the month of March is over, that 
the mattings may be torn off before the 
idle opening of another building season has 
made fresh proclamation of our weakness 
to all the countryside. 
is completed the work of equipment for 
present needs will have begun; $40,000 
more will then be needed to continue with- 
out delay what is at best but a feeble and 
late beginning. 

Satisfactory investments for money are 
becoming each year more hard to find. Is 
there any that promises larger returns, both 
in quality and amount, than such an invest- 
ment as this for Christ and His Church? 


A BOSTONIAN IN HONOLULU. 


BY REY. A. S. TWOMBLY, D.D. 


In this bright land of the royal palm, 
with its magenta bougenvelia vines and 
scarlet creepers, the linnets and the omni- 
present sparrows sing even when it rains. 
We have had a month of wet weather, with 
heayy thunderstorms, which the oldest in- 
habitant declares unprecedented. However, 


-the raindrops glisten on the mango leaves, 


and the native women gallop through the 
streets, always astride, whether the rain is a 
spray ora deluge. Ask a passer by for some 
street, and he may answer, ‘“‘Go through 
two showers and turn to the left.” A 


When this building 
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mighty cloudburst may send the Chinese 
mothers and their brightly clad children 
under the overhanging eaves of their pic- 
turesque houses for a moment, but let the 
sun peer out and the whole tribe paddles in 


_the puddles. 


One is not concerned much with the 
weather, for other matters press more ur- 
gently. Just now people are asking, What 
are those 150 men here from Vancouver for, 
without ostensible purpose and kept by 
some one in boarding houses? There is not 
much concern, however, over such a little 
matter, for faith in the provisional govern- 
ment is firm and an alert marshal is on the 
watch. There has been a fearful strain 
on the Americans here, especially on the 
women, who saw their sons and husbands 
go down town in the morning, not knowing 
whether they would come back safe and 
sound at night or not. At present, how 
ever, there is a tranquil spirit abroad, and 
the calmest man I have met is President 
Dole himself, whose head is on the new 
postage stamps, and on his own shoulders 
still. 

It was strange to find, a month ago, that 
there was no apparent antagonism between 
neighbors of different political parties. In 
fact, this is a small community, dependent 
on each other for social and business life, 
meeting each other on the street, attending 
the same churches, and in many things hav- 
ing identical interests; so that, barring the 
newspapers and the close native adherents 
of the queen, who keeps herself in retire- 
ment, people discuss the situation together 
with hardly a war of words and without any 
weapons in their hands or concealed on their 
persons. We have had calls from persons 
differing in opinion but have had to ask, 
Are they royalists or annexationists? for 
all who are not the one are the other. 

But why discuss politics amid such sweet 
odors and when the horizon for the moment 
is untroubled by clouds? By and by the 
perils may again thicken; now, however, 
all breathe freely and are hopeful that the 
new form of permanent republicanism, 
under some sort of American protection, 
will meet the best good of native and Asiatic 
and of Americans, whether missionary or 
planter. 

Could my readers see this town of modest 
dwellings, with abundant comfort, genial 
hospitality, Christian family life and all 
that is best in a refined civilization, they 
would say that the problem of the future 
for Hawaii will be solved when the people 
of the United States find out the secret of 
happiness and emigrate en masse to these 
ever green isles to settle on small holdings, 
which the government will offer to bona fide 
settlers, and to which the present occu- 
pants, native and foreign, will be glad to 
welcome all who like this sort of a God- 


. fearing community; for God-fearing it is, 


so far as the American residents, with few 
exceptions, are concerned, and, though the 
term ‘‘missionary’’ is used by some as a 
reproach, there is no leaven in the dark 
places of the earth like this same missionary 
spirit so prevalent in Honolulu. It domi- 
nates trade, makes social life delightful, 
fills the churches, conciliates the natives, 
prevents collision between Asiatics and is 
doing its best to extend the gospel to the 
other islands of the sea. 

I cannot serve better the cause of good 
government here, or do more to create a 
sentiment in the United States in favor of 
the existing régime, than by simply saying 
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what I know to be true of the men and 
their supporters who hold the reins of 
power at the present time. They are of the 
best old New England stock or are grafted 
intoit. The Central Union Church, to which 
Iam ministering for a few months, is nom- 
inally and practically Congregational, but 
there are Methodists, Baptists and other 
affiliated denominations in it, all working 
in harmony. Several of the members of the 
provisional government are connected with 
it, and even political opponents can say 
nothing against the private character or offi- 
cial integrity of these men. There is no 
complaint of the executive or judiciary. 
The people are waiting for the next move in 
the direction of a permanent government, 
with some necessary guaranty of its sta- 
bility from an outside power. Shall it be 
England or America? 

The various races make the problem a 
complex one, and fears of diverse views 
among the annexationists are expressed by 
some. I do not profess in a single month to 
understand the whole situation, yet I do 
know that unless on the ground it is almost 
impossible to gain a fair knowledge of what 
this crisis stands for to this whole people. 
The inhabitants of the islands have only 
two words to express direction—makai, 
toward the sea, and mauka, toward the 
mountains. So I can only say that the new 
nation will go either toward the depths of 
degradation once more or to the hights of 
an enlightened civic life. 


THE BASEBALL SEASON. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D,D. 


I believe it has become a settled practice 
for the baseball season to open annually 
upon Fast Day. While there are variations 
as to that date in the several New England 
States the Massachusetts custom has set- 
tled upon the first Thursday in April. The 
ground then seems to be sufficiently dry for 
ball practice, or at least approximately so. 
I fear that the recent action of the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature in abolishing Fast 
Day may throw the ball men into grave 
perplexities. Unsettling established cus- 
toms always leads to temporary confusion. 
April 19, now made a legal holiday, may de- 
prive the leagues of some weeks of active 
exercise. Perhaps this was not sufficiently 
thought of even when the governor affixed 
his signature. 

There are also other considerations which 
must have been ignored. Is it not true that 
the bicycle clubs have extensive meets upon 
that day? Indeed, do they not sometimes 
call them tournaments, on account of their 
great likeness to those of the knights of 
feudal times, who fought mounted upon 
gallant steeds and who were clad in chain 
armor and with spears in rest? Perhaps 
April 19 may suffice, commemorating the 
revolutionary combats of Lexington and 
Concord and the fiery passage through 
Baltimore in 1861. : 

It is not to be forgotten, also, that in 
country towns the householder takes Fast 
Day as the suitable date upon which to re- 
move double windows and as the day in 
which he has leisure to do the work. Fortu- 
nately, in New Hampshire, where I saw this 
done in many cases, the governor will still 
publicly announce, by and with the advice 
of the council, the,appropriate day for this 
service, although under the more dignified 
epithet of Fast Day. But this will hardly 
relieve the trouble of those who, in Massa- 
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chusetts, have been accustomed regularly to 
go down to their shut-up houses by the sea- 
side and spend an hour or two there in see- 
ing what repairs may be needed? Indeed, 
some persons, I am informed, have taken 
the day as a kind of market day upon which 
to hire such cottages, when they were not 
fortunate enough to be owners. Perhaps, 
after all, a delay of two weeks may be provi- 
dential in lessening the danger of taking 
cold. We should always look upon the 
bright side. 

It is possible that some persons feel dis- 
turbed because an ancient formula, which 
had become a mere pretense, is dropped 
from official action. ‘‘ Fasting, humiliation 
and prayer’’ has been the conventional term 
proper in proclamations. The governors 
usually exhort the people to assemble in 
their respective places of public worship 
for appropriate religious exercises. 

But for many years the people have not 
assembled in the manner designated. Few 
churches have paid any respect whatever 
to this exhortation. Their doors have been 
closed. What houses have been opened 
haye usually had an attendance so slight 
as to prove that Christian people felt no 
interest in a day whose sole authority was 
in the routine call of the secular power. 
Attempts to get congregations by uniting 
half a dozen churches have only exposed 
the uselessness of an effort to preserve some- 
thing for which there was no natural fitness. 
It is no lack of religious faith or fervor 
which makes men unable to see any con- 
nection between the first Thursday in April 
and fasting, humiliation and prayer. There 
is no lack of humiliation among Christians, 
who find in the anniversary of our Lord’s_ 
suffering a natural occasion for spiritual 
contrition. They see the fitness of such an 
observance, and they need no governor's 
proclamation to call them to prayer. 

Fast Day abolished itself long ago. Not 
areal Fast Day has now been dropped, but 
only a pretense. When the first of such 
days was appointed by the civil authority 
here—it was in 1623—the Plymouth people 
were in sore straits. Their provisions were 
well-nigh exhausted, expected vessels had 
not arrived, and the terrible drought threat- 
ened the destruction of their crops. There 
was special occasion and great need which 
made them set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer. It was no perfunctory first Thurs- 
day in April. The recent act is significant 
in the language of its first section: ‘‘ Fast 
Day, so called, is hereby abolished.”’ ‘So 
called’’ is skillfully accurate, with perhaps 
a gentle touch of sarcasm. It was not Fast 
Day. 

For how many persons fasted upon that 
day? Did a single one of the legislators 
who voted against its abolishment fast upon 
that day? How extensive would be the 
census, in our own denomination, of min- 
isters and private members who fasted upon 
that day? A record of genuine observance 
of a church fast in New Hampshire by a 
minister 150 years ago tells us that he 
‘‘appointed and conscientiously sanctified a 
church fast from evening to evening and 
abstained three meals from eating, drinking 
and smoaking anything.’? That was real. 
Without actual fasting a day of such nominal 
observance certainly is not well named. 

The real substance of the late legislation 
consists only in the fact that a fast day 
ceases to be a legal holiday. Fast days are 
not prohibited. The governor does not ap- 
point them any more, and thus does not 
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interfere with the province of our churches 
or with the liberties of the people in re- 
ligious affairs. Any individual has a per- 
fect right to set apart for himself a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. Any fam- 
ily can determine upon such a day and ob- 
serve it. Any church may set apart such a 
day; as many churches do, on other dates 
than one in April, and agree to make it the 
occasion of gathering together in humble 
prayer. Our State association of churches. 
can decide upon some suitable day, if it 
chooses to do so, and urge every church to 
hold appropriate services. No legislation 
has interfered in the slightest degree with 
this right, and such a request would come 
with much better grace from an associated 
body of churches to its own members than 
from a civil magistrate. An observance by 
all our churches of a day thus set apart. 
would carry great weight and make a strong 
impression upon the community. It would 
be better even then to omit the word ‘“‘ fast- 
ing.”’ pyle 

The thought may be suggested that 
Thanksgiving Day is equally open to objec- 
tion. But this is not so, for that day has a 
natural location as following the ingathering 
of the harvests, for which Fast Day cannot 
plead any claim to April or to any other fixed 
time. It has been said that the disuse into 
which the day has fallen as concerns a re- 
ligious purpose is no reason for its discon- 
tinuance. The Sabbath ought not to be 
abolished because people break the Sab- 
bath. This latter is true, but it is because 
the Sabbath is established by divine au- 
thority. But the governor’s Fast Day has 
no higher authority than that which comes 
from the office of governor, and the State 
has no power to compel any religious ob- 
servances. It is no man’s duty to observe 
religiously a governor’s Fast Day. To doso 
or not tg,do so is purely a matter for his 
own preference. ; 

No, religion loses nothing by this legisla- 
tion. It is simply freed from a useless 
formalism, a transparent pretense. The 
day had not even the sanction of the prac- 
tice of our Puritan predecessors. Their day 
was when. some special event seemed to 
them to call for it. The regular Fast Day, 
which has been sentimentally supposed to 
be our inheritance from the Puritans, is in 
reality a direct violation of their principles 
and habits. They appointed such days upon 
special occasions, such as earthquakes, pes- 
tilences or Indian wars. 

When Abraham Lincoln, in accordance 
with the desire of Congress, and with his 
own earnest and humble indorsement, ap- 


pointed the last Thursday in September, 


1861, as a suitable day for ‘‘ humiliation, 
prayer and fasting’’ by the whole people, he 
followed precisely the principles of the Puri- 
tans, and in the terrible exigencies of that 
period the appointment was recognized as 
eminently appropriate. I suppose that it 
was suitably observed at home as I know it 
was by soldiers in the field. 

Let me suggest that this change of law 
relieves conscientious people from a conflict 
with the rule laid down by our Lord. He 
declared that His people should not appear 
unto men to fast. But if we obeyed the 
governor’s proclamation for fasting then 
the fasting was necessarily ostentatious and 
violated the injunction of our Master. Chris- 
tians who believe it wise to fast may now 
conform to what they feel to be a privilege 
in the spirit required. by the Lord and in a 
manner sacredly hetween Him and them. 


o 
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WN eastorss bripute to kutus S. -Frost. 


A few days ago the “‘stars and stripes”’ 
hung at half-mast over the parochial school 
building in our city. A call of inquiry at 
the Catholic parsonage resulted in this 
answer: ‘‘ This is the least we can do for so 
good aman as the late Hon. Rufus S. Frost.” 
Such a testimony indicates the acquirement 
of Christlike charity. Mr. Frost always 
found something of Christ in all our re- 
ligious bodies. At one time our conver- 
sation bore upon the attitude of the Protes- 
tants toward the Catholics, and he said, 
‘We must not be intolerant, for that is not 
right.” Our age needs such breadth of 
Christian character. Our most honored 
citizen left by his life a practical definition 
of the meaning of “all ye are brethren.”’ 

Gentile and Jew do not seem to fall in 
love with each other. I made this re- 
mark to the subject of this sketch, and 
hinted at the great number of Jews who 
were coming to our city. This was his 
response: ‘‘I welcome the Jew; some 
of them are among our best citizens. 
If we are Christ’s, we will greet them 
in GWhrist’s name.’”’ Do you wonder 
that I apply this verse to such a char- 
acter? ‘Glory and honor and peace 
to every man that worketh good; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 

Mr. Frost always was true to our 
Lord. He could not speak of our Say- 
iour without emotion. I realized more 
fully the nearness of Christ after hear- 
ing the ‘‘ sacred name’’ thus mentioned. 
Am I committing the error of eulogiz- 
ing, which by Mr. Frost’s request must 
be omitted, when this life is used to il- 
lustrate the real potency of charity? 

A second characteristic was that of 
Christian courtesy. The first time I 
ever saw Mr. Frost was the day when 
my own loved father was called to 
eternity. He met me so kindly, and 
spoke so lovingly, that I could not help 
loving him. From that moment to his 
death this friendship deepened, and I 
was able to speak more effectively to 
my people Sunday nights after calling 
at his pleasant home and receiving in- 
spiration from conference with him and 
his good wife. In all this acquaintance 
I was impressed with his true courtesy. 
The world is full of people of nominal cul- 
ture and acquired refinement who are blunt, 
thoughtless and formal. To be a true gen- 

'tleman is difficult, and such characters are 
rare. Mr. Frost always was thoughtful of 
others. One of his last requests made be- 
fore leaving the bank to take the train for 
New York was to call for the janitor in 
order to take him by the hand and give 
-him a personal good-by. No wonder that 
now this man finds solace in his grief by 
remembering that ‘ Mr, Frost called for me 
before leaving.’’ 

At the burial service the old First Church 
could not hold the people who wanted by 
their presence to pay respect to his memory. 
The streets of our city were lined with our 
citizens, who gathered, not from curiosity, 
but from a true and genuine sense of a per- 
sonal loss. Mr. Frost always noticed these 
peopleysthe humblest as well as the richest; 
he had a pleasant word for everybody. I 
never knew him to speak in censure of any 
human being. 
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By Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Chelsea. 


Mr. Frost one afternoon took some twenty 
children to ride, gathering them: literally 
from the street corners in companies of 
seven. Never have I seen in the face of this 
good man such an expression of satisfaction 
as was manifest at that time — Christian 
courtesy developing along the line of Christ- 
like activity. No one could enter his beau- 
tiful home without feeling inspired to a 
truer Christian hospitality. You were placed 
at your ease immediately, and you left with 
an ambition to become a refined Christian 
man or woman. I never knew a man so 
thoughtful of others. Mr. Frost’s life in- 
spired us all with a desire to acquire nat- 
ural delicacy of demeanor and kindly regard 
for all. No wonder that our church tried 


to develop truer courtesy, a finer sense of 
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RUFUS S. FROST. 


Christian generosity and a deeper spiritu- 
ality because he was with us. Modesty, 
helpfulness and hopefulness are elements 
of character worthy of notice. 

Whatever Mr. Frost gave in his benevo- 
lent and philanthropic work was given with 
Biblical accuracy. His left hand never 
knew what his right hand did. I tried to 
thank him for his Christian generosity, and 
received this reply, ‘‘Please say nothing 
about it, for I love to do it.” Ostentation 
was extremely disagreeable to him. My 
lips are sealed, otherwise pages could be 
written of deeds done by him, such as a 
generous gift, a timely loan, a cordial word, 
a friendly call, helpful advice and hopeful 
counsel, 

Hopefulness was a part of Mr. Frost’s 
character. A gross error was published by 
the press that Mr. Frost while in Mexico 
said, ‘‘Now take me home to die.’ Such 
an expression was inconsistent with his 
nature. He was blessed with a hopeful 
temperament and expected to reach Chelsea 
in safety, and was making plans for the 


‘Him before. 


future, full of hopefulness in his ambition 
to make everybody happy. 

I met Mr. Frost twice when he was in 
heavy affliction. Once he called at the par- 
sonage under the cloud of a loved son sud- 
denly stricken down with a fatal disease. 
Tears were in his eyes, the hand trembled a 
little in my grasp, and then with a smile he 
said, ‘‘The Lord doeth all things well.” 

At the time he laid away his firstborn son 
the same hopefulness was apparent. His 
was no emotional outburst. Returning 
with him from the cemetery, he remarked, 
very gently and calmly, ‘‘I cannot realize 
that my firstborn is there,’’ and then, with 
a spiritual look of triumph in his face, 
turned our thoughts in a hopeful and help- 
ful direction. This man seemed to me at 
that time the embodiment in its hu- 
manity of ‘‘ perfection through suffer- 
ing’’—an object lesson of how to bear 
grief as a soldier of Jesus Christ, a 
commentary on needed funeral reform, 
showing us that sorrow can be delicately 
manifested and victoriously conquered. 

We find in this life loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. A few months ago Mr. Frost 
entered our Y. M. C. A. rooms. The 
cheers of welcome made a word neces- 
sary. In telling me of this incident, he 
said: ‘‘I could not refuse, for I love 
young men. Placing my grandson ina 
chair by me, I then stated that if I had 
succeeded in life I owed it all to Jesus 
Christ, and urged them to be loyal to 
my Saviour.”’ 

These sentences speak for themselves, 
coming as they do from one of the most 
successful and honored business men 
in the commonwealth. I enjoyed hear- 
ing Mr. Frost talk about the patients in 
the hospital, for he did it so modestly, 
always saying, ‘I want the hospital to 
be open to all, without distinction as 
to race, creed, belief, or color, for Jesus 
Christ died for all men.’’ The Rufus 
S. Frost Hospital stands as a memorial 
to this good man’s loyalty to our Lord. 
Mr. Frost was an intensely spiritual 
man. Whenever the conversation turned 
upon any of the current discussions in 
church or state, he always remarked, 
‘¢ All we need is loyalty to Jesus Christ.’’ 
This phrase was full of meaning. He 
illustrated it in his deeds, he defined it in 
his life, he embellished it by his words, 
and, to me, he spiritualized it through his 
prayers. I owe to him a debt of gratitude 
for lessons learned from his lips that por- 
trayed the Christ to meas I never realized 
Words cannot express my in- 
debtedness for the great assistance he ren- 
dered in honoring me by his friendship. 
Now I begin to sée, because I knew and loved 
him, the meaning of loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Our world is a better one because Mr. 
Frost lived in it so long and loved it so 
well. Inspiration and determination to fol- 
low such a life is ever before us. We must 
remember the source from whence came 
this remarkable career. ‘‘I owe it all to 
Jesus Christ,’’ We miss one who was truly 
great in his goodness and good in his great- 
ness, but some way we feel that he still lives. 


. All the air of earth is sweeter 
For his being’s full release, 
And thine own life is completer 

For his conquest and his peace. 
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The Home 
OUR TOOLS. 


BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 


“Labor is life.” 

“Not now ‘arms and the man’; how much less 
‘shirt-frills aud the man’; no, it is now ‘tools and 
the man.’”—Carlyle. 

A reaching forth of soul, 
Thro’ hand and heart and brain; 
A striving for the goal, 
A high ideal to gain, 
Is life. 


Not clash of arms, nor round 
Of pleasure, only work 
With hand or brain is found 
To yield true manhood. Shirk 
Not life. 


These tools are doomed to shrink, 
Or rust, by long disuse— 
With such frail tools to think 
To tamper is abuse 
Of life. 


Endeavor now to rouse 
Thyself to do great deeds; 
To use thy tools to house 
Thy soul to meet the needs 
Of life. 


These tools, if used for Christ, 
A glorious future hold; 
If not, a joy is missed, 
A happiness untold, 
Tn life. 


BACK TO LIFE AGAIN. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


There is no time that requires more pa- 
tience, more reaching toward the heaven- 
flowing fountains of help, than when one is 
getting well from an illness. The illness 
itself has been bad enough—with all its 
pains and terrors, its nights when it seemed 
as if morning would never dawn, its days 
when the shadow of the coming night hung 
over all the early afternoon like a pall. But 
the recovery—with its perpetual drawbacks, 
its lingering delays, its slow movement, its 
apprehension of relapse, its sense of all there 
is to do and of how little strength there is 
with which to do it—the recovery, with all 
this hanging upon its skirts, is almost as 
bad to bear as the original illness. The 
dragging experience of weight and impossi- 
bility makes us constantly fear that some- 
thing worse is about to happen, that the 
illness has left results as bad as or worse 
than itself, and when nurse and physician 
declare the contrary then we feel that peo- 
ple must doubt the value of our assertions, 
must believe us stronger and better than we 
are, must think we ought to make more 
exertion and be stirring about our business, 
that we are very little more than a death’s 
head at. the feast, and that even those who 
love us best cannot help being tired beyond 
endurance by our complaints. ; 

And then, too, as soon as the direct 
anguish is over, we begin to carry the load 
of the household again; we have no doubt 
that the bills are running up beyond all 
decency, conscious that with nurse and 
druggist and doctor there is enough to pay 
for any way; and we wonder if the husband 
has what he likes for breakfast, and if the 
table linen is all frayed out, and if the par- 
lor looks as though witches had been there 
over night, and what new waste the cook is 
making now, and who sees to Willy’s luuch- 
eon, and if the rest of the children are run- 
ning wild; and whatever there is to con- 
jecture trouble about, in short, we spare no 
effort to find it, till our heart aches and our 
nerves are tired, and we are in a fair way 
for a new illness, 
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There is only one thing to do in conva- 
lescence and that is, first, to feel that we lie, 
as a child lies in its mother’s arms, in the 
arms of a love and care that knows and sees 
far beyond our narrow power, and then to 
abandon ‘ourselves entirely to the force of 
circumstances, to remember that every in- 
stant of worry retards our recovery by many 
times as long, to take it for granted that 
every one is doing the best, that every one 
wishes to know of our progress, is con- 
cerned with our ill feelings, is glad with 
our briglitening prospects; that even if cer- 
tain of the stitches are dropped they can 
easily be picked up again; that if the affairs 
of the family have not gone quite as they 
should in our absence, it makes our value 
just so much more conspicuous to the eyes 
and hearts of those that have perceived it; 
that no one can possibly have suffered very 
much; and that, instead of fretting and com- 
plaining, we should be making an effort for 
cheerfulness and giving thanks to the gra- 
cious powers that have spared us when the 
great darkness yawned, and have helped 
us climb the-steep side back to life and 
light. 

Surely the knowledge should act like a 
tonic that we have so nearly approached 
the gates beyond the darkness, whose half- 
opened portals have revealed to us in the 
long watches of the night mighty things of 
life and death. Perhaps the infinite forces 


have not been nearer to us than in our healthy - 


hours, but we, ourselves, have been more 
conscious of that which rude health veils 
from us, we have been where the winds of 


. the unknown have blown over us, and we 


ought to bear about with us something of 
the vast, vague memories which the daughter 
of the ruler of the synagogue must have felt 
going with her through all her life. 


> 


THE POLYGLOT PETITION. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Next autumn a commission of white rib- 
bon women will start around the world with 
a mammoth petition, already signed or in- 
dorsed in fifty languages by three millions 
of people, to present it to representatives of 
all the leading governments. A steamship 
will be chartered, for the document is too 
large to be conveyed in any other way, and 
will sail from London about the middle of 
November. The petition will be. presented 
to the government at Washington and in 
Great Britain before this voyage is under- 
taken. The next countries to be visited 
are Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, Australia and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The trip will occupy nine months, 
and on its completion the commission will 
hold a temperance convention in San Fran- 
cisco about June, 1895. 

The cost of a ticket, including all expenses 
and a stay of six weeks in India, will be about 
$1,700, and rare facilities are secured for see- 
ing distinguished persons in the various coun- 
tries visited. Lady Henry Somerset will have 
introductions from governmental and other 
leaders in her own Country and the Ameri- 
can representatives will have the same from 
our great nation, so that this is a unique 
opportunity for those who may wish to 
‘‘see the world.’’ All arrangements for the 
expedition have been placed in the hands of 
Dr. Henry Lunn, editor of the Review of the 
Churches, and any who desire further in- 
formation should address him at Endsleigh 
Gardens, London. If more than one bun- 
dred persons should wish to go, the World’s 
W.C. T. U. will be allowed $100 on each 


“ity that can be secured. 
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extra ticket, the money to be used in its 
work, 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Il. 


BY FLORENOE HULL. 


The first thing a person naturally does 
upon entering the world is to fall asleep. 
Obstetricians whose ideas are up to date 
now agree that it is wrong to bathe a baby’ 
in the first hour of life; he requires rest, 
bathing and feeding come afterward. If a 
baby is carefully managed during the early 
stages of his existence until the habit of 
sound and regular sleep is well established, 
there will be little trouble for him or with 
him after that. 

It is a fortunate thing when a child is 
born in the morning, for then the hour at 
which he will give most trouble comes at 
the time people are ready to bestow due 
attention upon him; for it is almost certain 
that, as the clock hands move around to 
that same hour upon the second day or 
night, baby will waken and cry. Should he 
be born at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, pains should be taken to steer him past 
this uneasy period until he sleeps through 
it. Babies may be trained to perpetual rest- 
lessness by being taken up and fed at irreg- 
ular or too frequent intervals during the 
night. Even from the beginning, it is enough 
that an infant have food twice between 
sundown and dawn, and at six months of 
age a healthy child should sleep the night 
through, from say ten o’clock till daybreak. 

By this time the habit of sound sleep 
ought to be well established in his life. 
Careful mothers. will insure the right con- 
ditions in the bedroom, among the chief of 
which are the exclusion of light and the 
admission of fresh air, A moderately hard 
bed is better than one that is very soft. 
The covering should be light and warm, 
but not quite so plentiful as a,grown per- 
son likes, for babies are readily overheated. 
Quiet is also essential. I have known moth- 
ers who boasted that noise never made any 
difference to their children, that they had 
used them to it. But although it may not 
appear to make any difference the dreams 
of a sleeper are disturbed and his rest less 
refreshing when he is surrounded by excit- 
ing influences. It is far better, too, for him 
to be alone in the room than to be sur- 
rounded by lively, talkative persons, as 
their magnetism will surely affect him and 
in time exert a baneful influence upon his 
nervous system. It may not be possible, - 
in a large family, for every child to have 
his own bed, but in case two sleep together 
great care must be exercised in the pairing 
of bedfellows. A nervous, delicate child 
will either suffer a depletion of his vital 
force from contact with a person of stronger 
physique, or will absorb from that other 
more life force than can be spared. A 
sleeping person is a sort of parasite, bent 
upon appropriating to himself all the vital- 
Some. children 
seem instinctively to desire company, and 
it is hard to deny a tiny pleader, who wakes 
at night and ciies, ‘‘Take me into your 
bed!’’? But I have seen the consequences 
of weakness in such a case, the petted 
little one becoming a very tyrant as his 


years increased, and I ‘‘ preach in song” 


what I ‘‘have learned in suffering’? when 
I advise that migratory habits should not 
be encouraged. 

The troublesome feature about sleep is 
that it is the most easily disordered func- 
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tion of our being. A single break in regu- 
larity seems at once to establish a new habit 
that triumphs over the old one. If a sud- 
den shock rouses one at two o’clock in the 
morning, the next morning and probably 
for several successive mornings he will have 
_the annoyance of finding himself wide awake 
at the same hour without any seeming cause. 
Let him rise a couple of hours earlier one 
time, or spend half the night in mental ac- 
tivity, and nature exacts a repetition that 
will soon become wearisomely monotonous. 
No trouble is too great to conquer this tend- 
ency. By persistent effort the old habit of 
sound sleeping can be re-established, but it 
will have to come about gradually. Some 
night the victim will have the happiness of 
passing the appointed hour, and the next 
he will oversleep it by a longer interval, 
until nature has had her revenge and allows 
the old routine to be resumed. 

Frequently the pains one takes to put 
himself to sleep have the contrary effect of 
making his mind more alert. Most me- 
chanical schemes, such as counting, think- 
ing of running water, etc., are useless. The 
sure resource is forgetfulness, and this cau 
only come through compelling nature to 
concentrate all her energy on some one of 
the bodily functions, so that she must leave 
the brain to repose. The stomach is com- 
monly made the sufferer, but to exact in- 
creased duty of the lungs is a better way. 
To take long, deep breaths is to simulate 
sleep, and the acting becomes presently a 
reality. Few people know how to breathe 
deeply and correctly, but it is a knowledge 
that every one can and ought to acquire. 


— 


GRANDMOTHER MUIR’S GOLD BEADS. 


‘BY ANNA DEMING GRAY, 


Grandmother sat in her stiff, high-backed 
chair in front of the bureau; the top drawer 
was open and she was putting the contents 
to rights. The morning sunshine streamed 
into the room, and the light was reflected 
‘on the polished floor with the strips of rag 
carpeting, and upon the mahogany bureau 
with its glass knobs and oval mirror. 

Grandmother folded each bit of lace and 
ribbon with eareful precision; then she took 
out a small, sandalwood box fragrant with a 
sweet, spicy odor. Dorothy and Martha Ellen, 
on either side her chair, bent forward eagerly. 

“Stand back, Dorothy, stand back, Mar- 
thy Ellen, and keep your hands behind you. 
Lam going to show you your great grand- 
mother’s gold beads.”’ 

The children fastened their eyes on the 
box in speechless expectancy as their grand- 
mother lifted the lid and revealed the neck- 
lace—fifteen gold beads, those at either end 
no larger than peas, but they gradually in- 
creased in size until the one in the middle 
of the chain was as large as a hazelnut. 
_ They lay shimmering in the sunlight on a 
bed of soft, pink cotton. The children 
gazed in rapt delight as grandmother told 
how their great-grandmother, Martha Ellen 
- Muir, had bought the beads with her own 
money, one at a time, and how she finally 
wore the completed chain for the first time 
. at George Washington’s wedding. 


“She has on the beads and the dress she _ 


wore that night in the big picture in the 
hall, That and the one of your great-grand- 
father were both done by the same artist, 
who afterwards painted General Washing- 
ton. His name was John Trumbull.’’ 
_ When the box was closed and put back in 
the drawer again, Dorothy and Martha went 


oy out into the wide hall and stood hand in 
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hand, first in front of one of the pictures and 
then of the other. Before they had seemed 
merely pictures, now for the first time the 
children felt that they had been really peo- 
ple, perhaps even children once, only a long, 
long time ago. : 

Great-grandmother—her powdered hair 
piled high on her head, her pink brocade 
gown opening in front over a white silk 
quilted petticoat, her quaint high-heeled 
slippers with their burnished buckles, her 
silk mittens reaching quite to the elbows, 
and about her white neck the line of shin- 
ing beads; grandfather—his-powdered queue 
tied with a narrow black ribbon, his ruffled 
shirt and coat of red velvet, his yellow knee 
breeches, and his long white silk stockings 
and low shoes. 

But the birds were singing in the elm 
trees and the old sweetbrier was full of 
roses, yellow butterflies flitted about in the 
sunshine and a big velvet bumblebee buzzed 
noisily around a patch of pink clover by the 
gate. The children went out in the yard to 
play, and for an hour the gold beads and 
the portraits were forgotten. But as they 
passed through the hall at dinner-time, Mar- 
tha Ellen’s eyes rested once more on the 
slender line of gold in the picture. 

“They are just beautiful,’’ she thought. 
“‘Y wish I could wear them a tiny little 
while, but it’s no use to ask. I know grand- 
mother would not let me.”’ 

All the afternoon her mind kept reverting 
to the beads. The next day it was even 
worse, and at night she dreamed that she 
was Dorothy’s grandmother. She wore the 
flowered silk and the high-heeled slippers, 
and, greatest joy of all, the gold beads were 
about her neck. This made her so happy 
that she awoke. 

Her sister was already dressing, and Mar- 
tha Ellen sprang up joyfully, for she re- 
membered that this was Friday, and a day 
that she and Dorothy had talked about for 
amonth. In the big kitchen, off from the 
house, there would be baking all day. Mamy 
Juley would be frying chicken, boiling ham 
and making cakes and pies. 

The coming Sabbath would be Middle 
Year Day, and, according to the custom, the 


communion service would be observed ‘in. 


the little red brick church, three miles down 
the turnpike. Here Saturday morning there 
would be congregated the farmers and their 
families for miles about, bringing with them 
well-filled baskets. Sabbath morning they 
assembled again, and again brought their 
dinners. Twice a year these revival seasons 
were held, and for weeks before all the chil: 
dren in the neighborhood looked forward to 
Middle Year Day. 

Saturday morning found both the girls 
dressed and ready a full half-hour before 
time to start. 
in their simple gowns of blue-checked ging- 
ham, their wide leghorn hats with blue 
streamers and their yellow shoes. But when 
the rockaway stood at the door and grand- 
father and grandmother were seated on the 
back seat, while on the low seat in front sat 
Dorothy, facing them, and when the big 
dinner basket was stowed away under the 
seat, Martha Ellen was nowhere to be seen. 

“Joe, Joe,’’? called grandmother, ‘‘run 
back and see where Marthy is; she was here 
a second ago.” 

But here Martha Ellen appeared, flushed 
and hurried, and, murmuring something 
about ‘forgetting her handkerchief,” she 
climbed hastily into her place and _the rock- 
away rumbled away down the lane. ; 


Very sweet they looked, too, 
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It was a beautiful morning. The air was 
sweet with the smell of wild locust blos- 
soms. Along the roadside the trumpet 


Vines ran riot over the rail fences, their 


brilliant crimson flowers turning it into a 
thing of beauty. 

Just before they reached the church door 
grandmother said: ‘‘Now, Dorothy, don’t 
you whisper after preaching begins, and hold 
up your shoulders; and, Marthy Ellen, if 
you giggle like you did last Half Year Day 
I shall make you sit by me tomorrow.”’ 

‘“Yes ’um,’’ said both the little girls in a 
breath. 

‘““Why Marthy Ellen Muir, do stop taking 
hold of your pocket through your dress that 
way; see how wrinkled it is.”’ 

Martha smoothed out the wrinkles has- 
tily, saying, ‘‘ Yes ’um, no ’um,”’ again, as 
she removed her hand from the pocket. 

The little red church stood high up ona 
hill, and a long, rocky road wound up to it 
from the turnpike. There were two doors, 
the men entering and taking their seats in 
the stiff, high-backed pews upon one side 
and the women upon the other. Between 
the doors stood the pulpit, and at one side 
of it was a small table, upon which stood a 
bucket of water and a crooked-handled 
gourd. Outside about the door was a sub- 
dued murmur of voices, as one team after 
another of every description was hitched to 
the fence, until there was room for no more. 
At just ten o’clock the last bell rang and 
the outsiders filed into church, the gray- 
haired minister mounted the high steps to 
the pulpit and the service began. The ser- 
mon lasted two hours, undisturbed by the 
frequent tiptoeing of thirsty children down 
to the water bucket and back again. 

The children sat together behind the 
grown people. After they were settled 
Martha Ellen put her hand into her pocket 
and drew out her handkerchief, which was 
tied into a small ball. During the first 
prayer, when all other heads were rever- 
ently bowed, she clasped about her round 
neck her Great-grandmother Muir’s gold 
beads. When Dorothy next looked at her 
sister she had to put her hand over her 
mouth very quickly to stifle the ‘*O!” 
which almost escaped her. 

When she could speak she leaned over 
and whispered: ‘‘ Marthy, how dared you? 
O my, Marthy Ellen, I am so scared; what 
if grandmother should look ’round?”’ 

“She won't,” whispered back the small 
culprit.. ‘‘Don’t they look beautiful! See 
Mary Ann Dallas and Matilda James stare 
at me.” 

“During the last prayer the beads were 
again returned to Martha Ellen’s pocket, 
and thé children joined their grandmother 
at the church door. 

“The Muirs had invited several other fam- 
ilies to join them at dinner, and so it hap- 
pened that the children were left mueh 
to themselves. After dinner came the most 
delightful part of the day to them. They 
played games, sang songs and told riddles, 
and the two hours passed all too quickly. 
Dorothy and Martha Ellen were both favor- 
ites, and Martha’s gold beads, which she 
had again clasped round her neck, received 
all the wonder and admiration that her 
neart could desire. But it would be untrue 
to say that she was altogether happy. 

When the bell rang the chain was once 
more returned to her pocket, and the flock 
of little children filed demurely into church. 
The afternoon sermon was from the text, 
‘Be sure your sin will find you out.’’. The 
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good doctor had made the fact quite plain 
that although wrong doing and wrong liv- 
ing might seem for a time to be safely hid- 
den from sight time was sure to reveal it. 
By the time he had reached, ‘‘ And ninthly, 
my dear brethren,’’ he had seemed to Martha 
Ellen to direct his remarks straight at her. 

When service was finally over she had be 
come convinced that Dr. Sawyer, in some 
mysterious way, knew all about it. Asa 
final hymn he had chosen that old and well- 
known one commencing 


O weary are the paths of sin 

The guilty conscience wanders in, 
The sinner he has no relief, 

And all his joys they are but brief. 


When they were ready to start home she 
was not reassured at seeing the doctor 
advance to speak with them. Patting Mar- 
tha Ellen’s cheek he said, ‘‘ And did you 
receive the word, my dear? Did you take 
the lesson as intended for you, personally?”’ 
and she grew crimson up to her hair. The 
little pleasure she had enjoyed at possessing 
the beads was gone. She was quite misera- 
ble and only longed to be rid of them. 

It seemed to the child that they would 
never reach home, and when they did at 
last arrive Martha Ellen had no opportunity 
to return the beads to their box. When 
she and Dorothy went up to bed grand- 
mother followed with a steaming bowl of 
boneset tea. 

““Marthy Ellen,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want you to 
drink this. You act so nervey I am afraid 
you are going to be sick. I’ve noticed you 
ever since you came home and you jump 
every time you are spoken to. I hope and 


trust you aint a-going to have a fever, and . 


your mother away, too! I wish she was 
here,’ and Martha’s forlorn little heart 
echoed the wish as she drank the bitter 
draught to the last drop, but without look- 
ing at her sister. 

The next day she was no better and 
looked so nearly sick that grandmother said 
she must stay in bed and rest, taking the 
boneset at intervals. The following day 
she was allowed to get up and dress and she 
began to hope that at Jast the chain could 
be returned. But for some reason grand- 
mother remained in the room most of the 
time. 

Thus three long, dreadful days went by 
and Martha began to look thin. The third 
night grandmother was awakened byasound 
in the room. She listened breathléssly. 
There was a soft patter of little bare feet on 
the floor. The room was quite light, and 
she saw Martha Ellen, in her little white 
nightgown, advancing stealthily. Her eyes 
were wide open, but fixed and expression- 
less. Martha Ellen was walking in her sleep. 

She went straight to the old bureau, and, 
opening the drawer, took out the, sandal- 
wood box and placed the beads carefully in 
the pink cotton. Then she stole softly out 
again. Her grandmother rose and as noise- 
lessly followed. But Martha only crept 
back upstairs and slipped into bed beside 
Dorothy. 

When she awoke it was with a sense of 
rest and relief that she had not felt for 
days. ‘ Dorothy,” she said, as they dressed, 
‘‘Y made up my mind in the night. I am 
just going to take those beads right to 
grandmother and tell her. I haven’t ’joyed 
it but just a little mite, at first, and now I 
shan’t keep then, another day.” 

“©, Marthy,”’ gasped: Dorothy, ‘‘ how will 
you dare tell? You are just the bravest, 
unafraidest girl Lever saw. Just like Joan 
of Arc.”’ 
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Martha received the praise gratefully and 
it helped to fortify her for the ordeal, but it 
was with a quaking heart that she went to 
the closet and put her hand into the pocket 
of the blue gingham. Then she gave a cry, 
for the handkerchief was there but the gold 
beads were gone. She turned the pocket 
inside out, but it hung limp and empty. 

“O, Dorothy,’’ she gasped, “our great- 
grandmother’s gold beads have been stolen, 
they were here yesterday. A robber must 
have come and got them in thenight. What 
shall we do?”’ 

’ Here grandmother opened the door, and, 
not appearing to notice anything unusual 
in their looks, she said, cheerfully: ‘‘ Good 
morning, bright eyes. Are you all ready for 
breakfast?’’ and coming in she sat down in 
the low rocker. 

In a moment Martha Ellen—poor,. misera- 
ble little Martha Ellen—was on her knees by 
the chair, her head buried in grandmother’s 
lap—that big, motherly lap, where so many 
children before her had found comfort and 
forgiveness and help, She did not spare 
herself in the least, but told the whole story, 
ending with: ‘‘ And, grandmother, I don’t 
feel now as if I was going to be bad again 
as long as I live, only the robber has the 
gold beads and being sorry won’t help it,’’ 
and she sobbed afresh. 

‘My dear,’’? said grandmother, ‘you 
have been punished already for the sin of 


coveting by these unhappy days,’’ and then. 


she told how the chain had been returned 
and, kissing them each, she said, ‘‘And now 
we will go down to breakfast and not speak 
of it again.”’ ’ 

But Martha Ellen thought of it many, 
many times after, and even now that years 
have passed and the gold beads are her 
own she never wears them without the 
mémory of those miserable days coming 
back to her, recalling grandmother’s words 
that morning, ‘‘ Deceit never pays, my dear, 
only it takes us so long to learn to knowit.”’ 


—$—<$$<$<—<—$ 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


“ BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


A Bible acrostic of two words. 

The irst letters of the following: 

1. One of the names of God. 

2. The name of the place from which Christ 
rose. 

3. A woman’s name who loved Jesus. 

4. A joyous Sabbath. 

5. Another woman’s name who loved Jesus. 

6. A place where Jesus went after His resur- 
rection. 

7. One of the names of Jesus. 

Or the acrostic may be put in this way: 

1. What our hearts should be, Ps. 51: 10. 

2. What our minds should be, Acts 5: 29, 

3. What Jesus has in store for those who 
love Him, John 14: 2.° 

4. What Jesus offered us by His death, John 
3: 16. 

5. What every one should do, Isa. 55: 6. 

6. When this should be done, Prov. 8: 17; 
Ps5 68:1. 

7. How this should be done, Jude 3; 1 Cor. 
12: 31. 

The answer is two words given in reply to 
questions asked about Jesus. 

They were first spoken by an angel; an- 
other time they were spoken by Jesus Him- 
self and then by one of the disciples. The 
words are also used by the Psalmist in refer- 
ence to the works of God. 

To teach the Golden Text: 

Teach any text by this plan by omitting the 
“ten pages’ idea, which is here given for the 
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texts of Aprilland 8. ‘ We will all hold up 
our hands, palms together, thumbs toward us, 
so. These are our books closed up. We open 
them so (open hands with palms toward face). 
We will call each finger a page of the book. 
How many pages has each of our books? 
Count together. Now we will put the books 
away for amoment (hands down) while I write 
the Golden Text on the blackboard (or use 
Lesson Roll).”” Now read the text slowly sev- 
eral times, telling the children to look at the 
words as you point to them. ‘Then have them 
“read” it as you point to the words. If your 
children cannot read at all this pleases them 
all the more. Have them count the words. 
“How many pages did we havein our books?” 
Let the children discover and announce, *‘ One 
word for every page.’’ ‘‘Now we will hold 
up our books, open them, look at them sharply 
and think how the text looked on the black- 
board when we read it, and we will try to see 
it and read it on our hand-books.”’ (Let the 
children do this singly to stimulate a health- 
ful rivalry, and then together). 

This plan can be used successfully for teach- 
ing older children the Twenty-third Psalm, 
the Commandments, ete. Of course these 
should ‘be fully explained and illustrated, so 
far as possible, before they are committed; 
devices to aid the memory then can be used 
helpfully. Write the Scripture passage on 
the board, omitting words which the children 
are to supply. Repeat, or have one child re- 
peat, part of the passage, then stop suddenly 
and expect the children to go right on. Let 
the children shut their eyes and then see and 
read the passage from the board, using their 
“mind’s eye.’”’ Do not use such plans so often 
as to dull the interest in them. 

The Sunday school lessons of April1 and 8: 

The twenty-eighth verse of Gen. 32 suggests 
a Bible reading on ‘‘ new names,” and reasons 
for them: Abram’s, Jacob’s, Saul’s, the disci- 
ples’ (Acts 11: 26) and our new names (Rom. 
8: 14-18). Other references are Mark 10: 20; 
Phil. 4:3; Rev. 3: 5,12; and 22:4. This exer- 
cise may also include names of Jesus and their 
meanings. Children of ten and twelve can 
carry out this name exercise with but little 
help if they have been taught the use of the 
concordance as they should be. A concord- 
ance good enough for any one can be bought 
for seventy-five cents of Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York. Prepare for the les- 
son of April 8 by reading with the children 
Gen. 33 and 35. Notice verses 23-27 of chap. 
35 and let the children commit the rhymes 
given below. Children like to learn them and 
it will add much to their interest in the Bible 
if they are familiar with these founders of the 
twelve tribes, to whom reference is so fre- 
quently made in the Old Testament. Call at- 
tention, also, to the qualities of these brothers, 
and as the quarter’s lessons advance notice 
how the characteristics of the different ones 
appear. And one is constantly coming across 
fulfillments, by the descendants of these 
twelve, of the statements made about them in 
Gen. 49 and Deut. 33. 


JACOB’S TWELVE SONS. 


Reuben, the eldest, and then Simeon, 

Issachar, Judah, Levi, Zebulun, 

Naphtali, Gad, Dan and Asher make ten, — 

Then Joseph the loved one and the lad Benjamin. 

Illustrative helps: : 

The Bible Time Ladder comes up freshly for 
the Sunday school lessons now. The“ Pillars 
of the Patriarchs” are designed for the adap- 
tation of the ladder to this part of the Bible, 
and illustrate strikingly how God carried out 
His promises to Abram and to Jacob (Gen. 22: 
17 and Gen. 32:12) by the wonderful growth 
of the children of Israel. 

The best Old Testament story-books of 
which we know are From the Beginning and 
From Egypt to Canaan, by Mrs. E. Morton, 
$1 each, of Thomas Nelson, Bible House, New 
York. Do not read them instead of the Bible, 
but after a Bible chapter has been read give 
the corresponding chapters from these books, 
which afford such excellent help for the pres- 
ent Sunday school lessons. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


HAT facsimile 
signature at the 


end of last 
&. a << week’s 


Corner 
was a surprise to 
me when D. F 
sent down the 
proof, Where did 
he get it? Did he 
cut it out of one 
._of my letters? 
ahs» = Must forgery be 
added to his other accomplishments? It 
makes me a little anxious, especially as a 
letter recently received from a Connecticut 
member speaks of an intention 


a 


... toask “D. F.” to put your picture in the 
Corner. I think he will do it. 

{I think he will not! But the facsimile 
may serve a good purpose in showing that I 
am not two other Mr. Martins, with whom— 
unfortunately for them—I have at different 
times been confounded. 


WORCESTER, MAss. 
Mr. Martin: A dear friend of ours in a letter 
just received inquires: “‘ Can you tell me with 
regard to Mr. Martin of the children’s depart- 
ment in the Congregationalist? Is his name 
George Martin, and did he formerly teach in 
the normal school in Bridgewater? If so, we 
are well acquainted both with him and his 
wife.” I shall be obliged to reply that I do 

not know his Christian name. 

Very respectfully, H. M. w. 
The lady is right. Mr. George H. Martin 
was a well-known teacher at Bridgewater. 
He has since been agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, and is now super- 
visor of the Boston public schools. I have 
read his magazine articles and have on my 
shelf his valuable little book on the history 
of the English Language, which would in- 
terest you who are in literature classes (W. 
Small, Boston,. 30 cents). But I fear Mr. 
Martin, the educator, is not a near relative 
of mine, although my ancestors lived in the 
“Old Colony’’ not far from Bridgewater. 
A new correspondent in Minnesota, writ- 
ing of his classmates in the East (one of 
whom, another eminent educator living very 
near our Worcester querist, has a daughter 

in our membership), takes pains to say: 


I suspect you know more about Carlos Mar- 
tyn than I do! 


But I do not believe the Cornerers have 
any interest in the different sub-families of 
martins! Kitty Clover gravely seated on the 
T-table above suggests another subject. We 
disposed of all the cats and dogs in our box 
last week, but perhaps some of you remem- 
ber what Hamlet said: 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 


The cats have mewed all this week. I 
made a call on a Corner family in a neigh- 
boring suburb one afternoon and was intro- 
duced to a basket full of kittens. The 
mother had the staid name of Jane Nixon; 
two of the kittens looked exactly alike and 
were called Which and Tother! Attention 
was called to the fact that one of them had 
six and the other seven claws on some of 
_their feet, the mother having also an un- 
usual number. I wonder if you children 
can tell how many claws a cat naturally has 
—without going to wake up your own pussy 
and counting hers! The next day I was in 
the next town—a historic region, I am sure, 
for I read on a guideboard: Lewington, 5 M; 
Concord, 11 M—and heard about a valuable 
- eat recently lost. Her name was Catalonia, 
from the steamer on which she emigrated. 
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When I returned to Boston I was asked 
to advertise the loss of a beloved cat from 
one of the editorial homes. I was given no 


description of the lost pet, only its name; |. 


if any Cornerers in the vicinity of Hunting- 
ton Avenue find a stray Congregationalist 
cat which answers to the name of Midway, 
they must report at once to this office— 
‘Telephone No. 1786”! Finally, when I 


“arrived at my own home I found a foreign 


postal card, addressed to our Corner cat: 


Kyoto, JAPAN. 

Dear Kitty Clover: I think this will get to 
you a little after your birthday. I wish you 
many happy birthdays. How old are you? 
David, the cat, sends lots uf love to you and 
I do too. I rode sixteen miles on a bicycle 
yesterday and am very tired today. 

Mary G. 

Many thanks, Mary! Your card came 
just in time, for I write this on K. C.’s 
seventh birthday (see Corner two weeks 
ago), and in honor of the day he has an 
extra bit of steak—our kitty cat is like Jack 
Sprat and eats no fat—and is decked out 
with a green ribbon! How happy some of 
our Cornerers would have been to haye 
gone with you on that sixteen mile ride 
among the strange sights of Japan! Can 
you go faster than the jinrikishas? Do you 
have an American wheel? Victor? Colum- 
bia? or one manufactured in Japan? 

And now, while I am writing, the mail 
brings a photograph of a dog whose ac- 
quaintance I made in New Jersey last sum- 
mer. He is standing up in a chair, with 
his fore-paws over the back of the chair 
and his head between them, but With one 
eye peeping out for the signal to get down! 

One more dog story. A little Corner boy 
called on me the other day. He said his 
dog, whom he called Med-so, was waiting 
for him outside. He did not exactly know 
why he was called so (Medso), but thought 
it had something to do with ‘half-tone.”’ 
But there was no half-tone about his bark! 
(Could it be “for short”’ for Mezzotint ?) 

Now tor geography—two little boys eome 
in at this instant and tell me how to spell 
it. You remember the Horse Neck ques- 
tion in Corner of Jan. 25? A. W. B. of Mil- 
ton, Mass., writes that there is one in 
Quincy, but of course that is not General 
Putnam’s Horse Neck. 

Horse N&cK, GREENWICH, Cr. 


Dear Sir: Tam a Horse Necker, and I have 
always understood that the name originated 
thus: a citizen sold a mare and colt to a man 
in Long Island and they were carried over in 
a small boat. The next morning they were 
both found grazing on the Point. They had 
evidently swam across the Sound. Asto Gen- 
eral Put: there were stone steps, but the pre- 
vailing opinion is that he took a more circui- 
tous route, known to him but not to theenemy. 
He rode so rapidly that when his pursuers 
reached the brow of the hill and saw him be- 
low them they thought be must have ridden 
down its precipitous sides. Mrap. 


GREENWICH, Cr, 


Mr. Martin: I live in Greenwich, and so of 
course know all about Horse Neck. The 
whole village used to be called Horse Neck, 
and some old people callit so now. The point 
you spoke of, running out into the Sound, is 
now called Field Point. There are no steps on 
Put’s Hill now, but my grandpa remembers 
two or three, but most of them were taken 
away when the old church was torn down in 
1821. [Your grandpa is good authority—isn’t 
he almost eighty-six years old?—Mr. M.] I 
am writing this on a table which was in the 
house General Putnam used as his headquar- 


_ters while in Greenwich. It is now called the 


Putnam Cottage, iooks just the same as it did 
100 years ago and rents every summer for a 
large sum. I send you a description of the 
“Greenwich souvenir spoon.” 

Yours sincerely, CARLETON H. 


The spoon has a picture of ‘Old .Put’s 
ride.’”’ [No more of your geography this 


week!—D. F.] My Y — 
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Bread and 
cake raised with 


Ns 


keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


**Pure” and ‘‘Sure."’ 


on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the only 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’S Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of } 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
ip. many other infants’ foods. © 


Mellin’s Food 


‘will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 

Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,”’ 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALECO.Boston,Mass, 


There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if «¢ NONE-SUCH’’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is @ used. There’s 
no more need 4 “& of preparing 

@m mince meat 
“&, grinding 


flour. 
package *% Mp of None- 
Such. You will miss 


nothing but alot {YH ” of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


printed in convenient form 

Form of as an 8 pp. Lease, Nos eee 

wt H the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission series. oS 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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Lesson FoR APRIL 8. Gen. 37: 1-11. 
DISCORD IN JACOB’S FAMILY. 


BY REV, A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


This and the following four lessons are con- 
cerned with the life of Joseph, and it is best 
to begin with a glance at his entire history. 
An excellent and picturesque summary of his 
experiences is given in Henry A. Harper’s 
From Abraham to David, Chapter III. If any 
one will read this in connection with the 
Bible narrative he will be able vividly to 
reproduce the scenes of these lessons. 

The interest we have in Jacob and his fam- 
ily is because they are in the line through 
which Christ came, and in their relation to 
Him they show how the principles of right 
conduct have been developed from unpromis- 
ing beginnings through experience. If the 
older brothers of Joseph were living in our 
time and country as they lived during the 
youth of Joseph they would, according to our 
laws, be behind prison bars. Yet they had 
some noble traits of character, which fitted 
them to be the founders of the tribes of Israel 
and which developed into virtues transcend- 
ing those of other nations. This lesson offers 
an interesting study of boys. It suggests: 

1. The good material in bad boys. It must 
be confessed that there is no evidence of it 
in the lesson before us, but the teacher must 
hunt for it if he is to make this lesson of any 
interest or use. Let us look ahead in their 
histories. Reuben had a heart tender enough 
to save his brother Joseph from being mur- 
dered by the others. That was something 
[chap. 87: 21]. Judah was not willing to kill 
him [v. 26]. When calamity came on them 
their consciences awoke and they confessed to 


one another that they had wronged their: 


brother [chap.42: 21]. They showed a strange 
mingling of kindness with, cruelty toward 
their father. They came at last to be ready to 
sacrifice their liberty for the sake of Ben}a- 
min. 

But after all possible apologies they still 
appear to have been coarse, wicked, selfish, 
unruly fellows. They were brave enough to 
revevge the insult to their sister, but their 
conduct toward the man who dishonored her 
showed them to be mean, treacherous liars, in 
most unfavorable contrast with him. Their 
treatment of the people of Shechem gave their 
family a bad reputation in all the country 
{[chap. 34: 30]. Reuben and Judah were both 
guilty of nameless crimes. The sons whose 


mothers were the maids of Jacob’s wives? 


added to their bad reputation as they pas- 
tured their sheep in different sections of the 
country, and Joseph felt it to be his duty to 
report the fact to their father, 

How came Jacob, a man who knew that he 
inherited the great promise to Abraham, who 
had had that promise renewed to him and 
who had dedicated himself to God, to have 
such a family of bad boys? Some reasons for 
it are plain enough. They had too many 
mothers. Jacob and his wives were more 
anxious to have boys than to have good boys. 
Four sets of children with one father, when 
their mothers are ail living, are too many to 
make a peaceful home. God permitted such 
conditions among His chosen ones, but He let 
them learn by experience that polygamy is 
always and everywhere evil. Modern civili- 
zation abhors it because of the mischief it has 
wrought. 

Another reason why Jacob’s boys were bad 
was because he was too busy raising cattle 
while he was-raising boys. He got his posses- 
sions by fair means or foul—but he got them. 
He got the birthright by cheating his brother 
and lying to his father. He got his first wife 
in much the samg way, only in that transaction 
he was the victim. He got his sheep and cat- 
tle by a shrewd trick, the only excuse for 
which was that he was dealing with a less 
scrupulous man than himself. The boys had 
little, if any, teaching of God. They grew up 
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to be worshipers of idols [chap. 35: 2]. Country 
life is not altogether uplifting. Sheep raising 
did not improve their characters any more 
than the lessons in business which they learned 
from their father and grandfather. It would 
have been better for Jacob and his descend- 
ants if he had spent less of his energies in 
amassing property and more in training his 
children, and Jacob has many imitators in 
these days. 

2. Bad material in bad boys, His brethren 
“hated him and could not speak peaceably 
unto him.’”’ The whole home trouble is dis- 
closed here. Envy is the meanest of all vices. 
It nurses the basest of all purposes. One who 
cannot speak peaceably to his brothers ought 
at least to put himself out of their way, for 
no vice harms the one who cherishes it so 
much as this. Envy is the curse of homes, 
the misery of neighborhoods, the debasement 
of society. It genders the meanest spite. It 
would pull down others though it could not 
gain thereby. Labor’s envy of capital leads 
to anarchism. Itis the enemy of religion. It 
knows not patriotism. Ithates love. It would 
lead a man to destroy all good because it has 
persuaded him that he himself has none. 

Let us turn to.a more agreeable picture. 

3. The mistakes of good boys. Joseph may 
have made a mistake in telling his father of 
the bad conduct of his brothers. We cannot 
be sure of that because we do not know his 
motive. He was a bright, handsome boy of 
seventeen. He waited on his brothers as they 
tended their father’s flocks, going to and fro 
on errands. He saw and heard of their evil 
doings. If he told of them as the best way he 
knew to stop them, be did right. 
of them to prejudice his father against them, 
he did wrong. At any rate, his position, with 
knowledge of the evil deeds of his brothers, 
was a difficult one. The.aim of any boy in 
such a place should be to remove the sjn 
rather than to punish it. Sometimes that can 
best be done by remonstrating with the eyil- 
doer, sometimes by reporting his evil deeds. 

Jacob’s love for Joseph was natural. It 
was emphasized by the ingratitude of others. 
But his way of showing it was unfortunate, 
as was Joseph’s way of receiving it. Jacob 
had disregarded law in getting the birthright. 
He thought he could transmit it regardless of 
law. Reuben, his oldest son, had forfeited 
it by crime. Jacob sought to give it to Jo- 
seph and to make public his act by giving a 
kind of royal robe to the boy as a badge of 


superior rank. Had Jacob forgotten his own 


experience with his one brother, that he was 
ready to turn loose the jealousy of ten broth- 
ers on Joseph? 

The boy’s vanity, fed by the father’s par- 
tiality, grew rapidly. He had the advantage 
of the companionship of a better grandfather 
than they had had in childhood. Old Isaac’s 
stories of God’s purpose in the destiny of the 
family must have kindled his young ambi 
tion. The knowledge that his father meant 
to bestow the birthright on him caused his 
ambition to run away with him. Jacob had 
dreamed of a ladder reaching up to heaven 
with God at the top. Josepb’s dream reached 
up to the heavens, but he saw the heavenly 
bodies bowing down to him, and there were 
just as many stars as he had brothers. It was 
a sad mistake for him to tell his dreams. 
Even his father recognized that. A wise boy 
does not boast of his superiority in the family. 

But Joseph was only a boy. His mother 
was dead. The superior virtues of which he 
boasted were real. His father had given him 
the long-sleeved tunic, which constantly re- 
minded the others that he was the favorite 
son, and wanted him to wear it. A boy with 
no, mother, a foolishly fond father, three step- 
mothers and ten vicious brothers is in a diffi- 
cult place. 

4, Good things from dreams and visions. Jo- 
seph was too much occupied with them, but 
of themselves they were a blessing. They 
gave him hope and courage in many a trial. 
Happy the boy who sees victories beyond in 

r 


If he told” 
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his life and expects to win them by the stay- 
ing power of goodness and the favor of God. 
He will find cheer in poverty, comfort in abuse 
and his spirits renewed in disappointment, if 
he has pure visions of triumphs before him to 
be used unselfishly. 

The chief lessons from this family scene are 
that the first duties of parents are to their chil- 
dren, that those who plant discordant homes 


. will reap bitter fruits, that conceit punishes 


him who cherishes it, but that envy destroys 
all happiness, and, finally, that out of unprom- 
ising materials God is able to construct a king- 
dom which shall bless the world and abide 
forever. ; 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Show the pictures of camels and cattle used 
last Sunday to recall the story of the long 
journey of Jacob from Haran to Canaan. 
What happened on the way? Where did 
Jacob go? Tell of his meeting with his 
brother and with his old father. What lesson 
had he learned from his early life? Was it to 
let love rule in the home? It is the bond of 
love that holds together the members of the 
family. Who makes up your family at home? 
Have you brothers and sisters? Are you 
happy together when you love and help each 
other? Wherever love holds hearts together 
there is a happy home. We shall see how 
great sorrow came to Jacob’s home because 
his children did not love each other. 

Give the names of Jacob’s sons, writing the 
initial letters of the names on the board. 
Draw a heavy line binding them all together 
to show that they were members of one fam- 
ily. Name this the bond of love. Could you 
break it? What could break it in the family ? 
Make the line drawn weaker and thinner in 
one part. Tell about Joseph’s coat and about 
his father’s love for him, and the envy of his 
brothers. Weaken the line still more as you 
speak of Joseph’s dreams and of the effect on 
his brothers. Write envy over the weak part 
of the line. It was envy that began to break 
the thread of love that bound the children of 
this family together. Show a piece of strong 
twine. Could I use it? Would it hold if I 
tied a precious parcel with it? Cut some of 
the strands of the twine. Is it strong now? 
Would it hold well if anything were tied with 
it? Is it safe to cut any of the strands of the 
cord? Is it safe to let anything come into the 
heart which will weaken the feeling of love 
for one’s brothers or sisters? 

Our next lesson will show ‘what a danger- 
ous thing it was for Joseph’s brothers to cher- 
ish their feeling of envy toward him. If they 
had loved him truly would they have been 
glad that he had a pretty coat? Wouldn’t 
they have rejoiced that their father loved him 
somuch? If you love your brothers and your 
sisters won’t you wish them to have the best 
things? A little touch of envy is a very dan-’ 
gerous thing, for it may cut deeper until the 
bond of love is broken altogether. Let the 
children learn this prayer: f 


In the hours before us, 
In their work and play, 
Let us all, loving, 
Kind in all we say, 
Try to please each other, — 
Try to do the right, 
Make the day a glad one, 
Thank Thee for its light. 


YP. 8; OG. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 8-14. Envy and Coyetousness— 
How to Conquer Them. 1 John2: 1-11, 15-17. 

What makes envy and covetousness so fatal 
in their effects on character is, first of all, the 
fact that they belong to that class of private 
and inner sins, the indulgence of which does 
not usually betray itself to others or even to 
the one cherishing them. They are not overt 
acts of crime. They are not the grosser pas- 
sions of our nature. Their activity is of the 
quiet and insidious sort. Moreover, they lie 
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so close to faculties and powers which are 
wholly legitimate and noble that it is per- 
haps hard at first todistinguish. Acquisitive- 
ness, for instance, is not a wicked trait. You 
want money or Jearning—or you think you do— 
for what they will enable you to do for others. 
You have Scriptural warrant for desiring ear- 
nestly the best gifts. Envy and covetousness, 
then, are but perversions or a too intense de- 
velopment of purely normal and wholesome 
qualities of our nature. This makes it all the 
more necessary to guard ourselves against 
their attack. A soldier does not fear the en- 
emy who fights in the open half so much as 
the one that skulks behind a tree and fires 
when the shot is least expected. 

One great safeguard against these subtle 
foes is to rise to the level of the thought that 
differences in natural endowments, in oppor- 
tunities, are primarily of God’s choosing. 
There was no nobler exhibition of the sterling 
stuff of which John the Baptist was made 
than that when his disciples came to him to 
complain that the new prophet of Nazareth 
was drawing away the crowds that had hith- 
erto thronged John. Rising superior to petty 
jealousies, this man of God declared, ‘‘ A man 
can receive nothing except it have been given 
him from heayen.” He knew he could not be 
Jesus. He did not want to be. He was con- 
tent to be His forerunner. We shall have 
learned one of the great lessons of life when 
we are vontent to be just ourselves, and work 
out the problems God gives us in our own en- 
vironment and with the talents, few or many, 
which He has seen fit to bestow. 

Another safeguard is the cultivation of a 
great love for one whom otherwise you would 
envy. This is not an easy achievement, but 
God makes it possible, and once gained you 
are freed forever from the gnawings of covet- 
ousness and envy. School life brings many 
tests of this and many opportunities for rising 
into this larger love. You are thrown, per- 
haps, into generous rivalry with a mate. By 
and by he begins to distance you. Then 
comes the struggle—all the harder, perhaps, if 
he is your friend. But if, instead of envying 
his brilliancy and success, you will let a great 
love for him steal into your soul, how quickly 
that disposes of all the friction between you. 
You lose sight of your own failures and in- 
capacity in the thought of his joy and tri- 
umph and in the thought of the larger good 
for the world. After all, there is nod such an- 
lidote to envy as love. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 23: 17, 18; Luke 12: 
15, 30-34; Rom. 13: 12-14; 1 Cor. 3: 6-9; 13: 
4-7; Gal. 5: 16-24; Col. 3: 1-3, 12-17; 1 Tim. 
6: 6-12; Tit. 3: 1-7; Heb. 13: 5,6; James 3: 13- 
18; -1 Pet, 2: 1, 2. 

<> 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
MEDICAL [MISSIONS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Among the newer methods of missionary 
enterprise none is more potent and far-reach- 
ing than the medical work carried on by mis- 
sionary physicians. Medical missions have 
borne an important part in the great forward 
movement of the past fifty years by manifest- 
ing in a practical way the Christ love in 
the heart of the missionary for his benighted 
brothers and sisters, and by showing heathen 
' nations in the person of the missionary physi- 

cian, with his large-hearted kindness, self-for- 
getiulness, patience and compassion, a type of 
-Christian manhood which they are not slow 
to appreciate. Moreover, as a means of over- 
coming superstition, caste and national preju- 
dice, winning the confidence of the Eastern 
peoples and preparing the way for the gospel 
messengers, medical work is of inestimable 
value. e 

We have little conception of. the ignorance 
in most Oriental countries as to the cause, pre- 
vention, as well as the cure of disease, and 
consequently the fearful amouut of suffering 


and death which might be prevented. The 


densest superstitions prevail in regard to ill- 
ness. In many countries, such as India, 
China and Africa, the existence of disease is 
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ascribed to evil spirits, and the sick are treated 
by native doctors or priests, who, although 
they may have some knowledge of herbs, are 
totally ignorant of chemistry, anatomy, physi- 
ology and surgery. Some of their remedies 
are simply useless and disgusting, but in mul- 
titudes of cases the most barbarous cruelty is 
practiced upon the patient in order to exor- 
cise the demon which is supposed to possess 
him. The sick person is an object of loathing 
and fear. This is especially true in the case 
of women and children, who are utterly neg- 
lected in time of sickness or treated with in- 
describable cruelty. In China, where the only 
requirements for the medical profession are a 
pair of huge spectacles, some herbs and an as- 
sortment of spiders and venomous snakes, the 
daily mortality is said to be not less than 33,- 
000. When an epidemic breaks out the p¢o- 
ple die by hundreds. In Africa the ‘‘ witch 
doctor” inflicts unbearable tortures upon the 
sick. Inthe South Pacific Islands ‘ cutting ’”’ 
is the universal remedy for every ailment, 
while even in India and Japan the most out- 
rageous superstitions are held by the inhabi- 
tants. ; 

The story of medical work as a pioneer 
agency in various countries is full of ro- 
mance. It is not generally known that to 
the magnanimity of an English physician 
England owes in great part her influence and 
possessions in the East. In 1636 Dr. Gabriel 
Broughton, having cured a princess of the 
Great Mogul’s court who had been badly 
burned, asked as his only reward leave for 
his countrymen to trade with India. This 
was the beginning of English power and Civy- 
ilization in the East. Another remarkable 


instance is the opening of Corea to the gospel 


through the services of a physician sent out 
by the American Presbyterian Board. He 
was the means of saving the life of the king’s 
nephew, and thus won the royal favor for 
himself, his associates and their missionary 
work. In China, especially, medical missions 
have opened many closed doors in the hearts 
and homes of its people and overcome the 
prejudice and suspicion characteristic of the 
Chinese. AS an opening wedge for aggres- 
sive missionary efforts among the Moham- 
medans and Jews the medical work’ has 
accomplished marvelous things. In Persia, 
Arabia and Palestine a physician is pardoned 
for being a Christian, and religious and na- 
tional prejudices disappear before him, while 
in Turkey he is called everywhere the ‘ hakem 
bashe”’ (the great physician) and regarded 


with unbounded confidence and reverence. 


In Africa he is looked upon as a very god. 
A medicine chest proved more valuable than 
any weapon in Dr. James Johnston’s recent 
tramp across the Dark Continent. Indeed 
nearly all countries are now open to the med- 
ical missionary. 

The Roman Catholics of the sixteenth and 


-seventeenth centuries used medicine largely 


as an aid to mission work. In modern times 
America has been the foremost nation in pro- 
moting this cause, her sons and daughters 
having been among the first to enter the for- 
eign field as. medical missionaries. 
Dr. John Scudder and his wife sailed from the 
United States for India and Thomas Holman, 
M.D., for the Sandwich Islands, under the 
auspices of the American Board. In 1822 four 
others were sent to the same islands. After 
1831 there was a decided increase, between 
that year and 1837 twelve missionary physi- 
cians being commissioned by this board for 
different parts of the world. In 1849 there 
were just forty medical missionaries in the 
world—twenty-six from America, twelve from 
Great Britain, one from France and one. from 
the Turkish Empire. 

The first medical missionary in China, Rev. 
Peter Parker, M.D., was sent out by the 
American Board in 1834. The following year 
he opened an ophthalmic hospital in Canton. 
The mission advanced the necessary funds 
and within a year the money was repaid by 
the foreign community. It was said of Dr. 


“of one hospital. 


In 1819 | 
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Parker that “he opened China to the gospel 
at the point of his lancet,” and that he has 
done more to advance the cause of medical 
missions than any other man. He was instru- 
mental in founding the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society, which has done noble 
work. Livingstone, the great African ex- 
plorer, himself a medical missionary, was a 
corresponding member of this society. In 
time similar organizations were formed, 
among them being the International Medical 
Mission in New York City, of which Dr. G. D. 
Dowkontt is the medical director, and a Brit- 
ish society for work among the zenanas. But 
gradually the foreign missionary societies saw 
the advantage of medical work, as the Ameri- 
can Board had done from the beginning, and 
today all the large missionary organizations 
have a force of men and women well educated 
and equipped as physicians. Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop says that there are now 359 medi- 
cal missionaries, seventy-four of whom are 
women. MDispensaries, hospitals, training 
schools for native medical students and 
nurses have been opened in many Jands. The 
physicians have not only personally relieved 
much suffering, they have educated many 
skillful doctors from among the people and 
introduced the latest improvements of medi- 
cal science. - They have not only contributed 
to scientific literature in countries where they 
practice, but have added new facts to medical 
science at home. 

One of the oldest Buddhist writers recog- 
nizes the close connection between the body 
and soul, and says that the doctor should also 
be a religious teacher. Among the qualifica- 
tions of the physician’s office is this: ‘‘He 
must be both able and willing to teach, to 
incite and to gladden the hearts of those 
whom he is attending by religious discourse.” 
This is a true picture of our medical mission- 
ary, who seeks to cure the diseased souls as 
well as the sick bodies of his patients. The 
evangelical and medical work are inseparable. 
Persons who are helped or cured by our physi- 
cians are so grateful that they are naturally 
inclined to listen to the gospel message from 
the missionaries and native evangelists asso- 
ciated with them. There are excellent oppor- 
tunities for these workers to sow the good 
seed while the patients are in the waiting- 
rooms of.the dispensary and, above all, dur- 
ing the days and weeks when they are con- 
fined to the bospitals. This work is far- 
reaching in its results, for as many as 1,200 
to 1,400 towns and villages have been repre- 
sented in a single year among the in-patients 
Medical women can enter 
places which would be closed to others, thus 
gaining an inestimable influence over their 
neglected foreign sisters. 

In closing let us glance hastily over the 
most important medical fields. In China the 
hospital work can be pursued to the best ad- 
vantage, for the caste distinctions of India do 
not exist. In one village a successful church 
of more than one hundred members resulted 
from the restoration of sight to a mother and 
two daughters. There are excellent hospitals 
in Hankow, Shanghai, Peking, Hangchow and 
Tien-tsin, while Swatow has the largest mis- 
sion hospital in the world and Canton has a 
hospital, dispensary and medical college, 
which attract widespread attention. Similar 
institutions are found in India. It is said 
that in 1889 there were 200 young Hindu 
women studying medicine in the medical 
schools there. Im Syria the Jerusalem hos- 
pital and Lepers’ Asylum, in charge of Prus- 
sians and Germans, are worthy of note, as 
well as the medical work at Beirut and Naz- 
areth. 

When mea are rightly occupied their amuse- 
ment grows out of their work as the color pet- 
als out of a fruitful flower. When they are 
faithfully helpful and compassionate all their 
emotions become steady, deep, perpetual and 
vivifying to the soul, as the natural pulse to 
the body.—Ruskin. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. FRANCE. 


Prof. Robert Flint, of the University of 
Edinburgh, has been at work for more than 
twenty years upon the study of the philoso- 
phy of history and nearly as long ago as 
that he published a volume upon the sub- 
ject, with special reference to France and 
Germany. That work has long been out of 
print and the present volume, written in ac- 
cordance with a larger plan, is one of an in- 
tended series discussing the theme inregard 
to France, Germany, Italy and England suc- 
cessively. The introduction, which includes 
almost one-quarter of the volume, is a gen- 
eral study of the development of the science 
of human history in its origin and progress 
under the influences of different nations, 
religions, methods, etc. The balance of the 
work concerns itself particularly with the 
historians of France and their productions, 
and not merely or even largely with their 
histories of France but their historical 
writings of all sorts. It follows in general 
the chronological plan, examining succes- 
sive periods by themselves, and making a 
specialty of the study of individual writ- 
ers and their works. It gives the personal 
element great prominence throughout. 

This involves naturally the definition and 
interpretation of the teachings and influ- 
ences of different schools of belief, and here 
is one of the most useful of the services 
rendered by the author. His outlines are 
sufficiently full, and clear and the reasons 
for his conclusions are stated effectively. 
He is a frank but always courteous critic 


and one comes to have confidence in the 


justice of his analyses and the temperate- 
ness and fairness of his comparisons and 
arguments. His biographical and critical 
portrayals of great French writers—Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Michaud, Thiers, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Cousin, 
Guizot, De Tocqueville, Michelet, Comte, 
Renan, ete.—are comprehensive, well-pro- 
portioned and discriminating. These names 
indicate the scope of his survey of the field. 
It is fair, from his point of view, to include 
such a writer as Comte, for example, in his 
plan, yet his treatment of Comte lays him 
open to the appearance of considering at 
times the history of philosophy rather than 
strictly the philosophy of history. Comte 
certainly dealt with human history in some 
of his writings but not from the standpoint 
of a proper historian. Professor Flint him- 
self says that ‘‘in the Comtian system the 
philosophy of history ranks not as a science, 
but as a division of a science—the second 
part of Social Physics or Sociology.’’ There 
are advantages in Professor Flint’s breadth 


of range but it is likely to involve him in, 


some dispute with strict constructionists. 
In our judgment he fails to make what 
might be termed the backbone of his book 
sufficiently clear, and examination of the 
excellent outline furnished in the table of 
contents does not alter this impression. He 
carries the reader along with him in a de- 
gree, but one’s interest is that caused by 
a panorama, a series of distinct pictures, 
rather than that of a continuous, progres- 
sive narrative or argument reaching a posi- 
tive conclusion of some sort. He would 
have improved his work greatly had he 
added another chapter giving a summary of 
his course of reasoning and stating clearly 
afresh the theory of the philosophy of his- 
tory which he has been unfolding, so far as 
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this purpose has been in view. Perhaps 
when the other volumes of his series shall 
have appeared, this impression of incom- 
pleteness in a sense will be removed. But 


- this volume easily might have been caused 


to leave a more definite general impression 
upon the reader. Yet it is learned and pro- 
found, acute and eminently readable, and 
must be given a high place among works of 
its class. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 


THE KERR LECTURES FOR 1890-1891. 


Their subject is The Christian View of 
God and the World as Centering in the In- 
carnation. The lecturer and author is Prof. 
James Orr, D. D., of the United Presbyte- 
rian College in Edinburgh. He undertakes 
to show that there is a definite Christian 
view of things, which is a logical, self-con- 
sistent whole and which grows out of the 
great truth of the incarnation. Any posi- 
tive argument for a doctrine is of necessity 
a refutation of opposing doctrines, but Pro- 
fessor Orr’s explanation and enforcement 
of the Christian theory is something more 
than an inevitable criticism of agnostic, 
materialistic and other adverse positions. 
It is a powerful and acute, yet perfectly 
temperate and fair, exposure of their weak 
points, a clear demonstration of so many 
contradictions and inadequacies that their 
value, even among non-Christian readers, 
must be greatly impaired. 

The positive, constructive work of the 
writer, however, is even more important.’ 


After studying the alternatives to Theism. 


aud showing that they are insufficient, it 
examines the Christian teaching in refer- 
ence to nature and man, to sin, and to im- 
mortality, showing how the way is pre- 
pared for the central assertion of Christian- 
ity, the incarnation of God in Christ, and 
how this doctrine involves that of the Trin- 
ity and brings creation and redemption into 
line. The different theories of the Atone- 
ment are stated and compared, with the 
conclusion that the true view of the sub- 
ject finds room for all these theories. 
Different portions of the volume will be of 
most significance to different readers. Some 
will value it most highly for its able de- 
fense of Theism against Agnosticism. Some 
will prize it for its argument for the person- 
ality of God, which is exceedingly clear 
and convincing. Others will be specially 
instructed by the elaborate discussion of 
sin, which puts one face to face with some 
of the most solemn and profound sugges- 
tions which the human mind is able to 
receive. 

The lectures on the Incarnation and Re- 
demption directly are less striking inas- 
much as almost everything said in these 
pages often has been said and well said be- 
fore. Yet the book maintains its credit for 
ability throughout. On these points, how- 
ever, freshness of thought is almost impossi- 
ble. The same thing is true of the lecture 
on The Incarnation and Human Destiny, yet 
in about thirty pages it furnishes as lucid, 
candid and judicious a discussion of that 
great topic as we ever have seen. The 
author does not accept Universalism, Con- 
ditional Immortality, or Future Probation, 
but regards the Bible as chiefly silent about 
the future while strongly emphasizing the 
duty of the present. The book is a strong 
addition to the list of spirited and success- 
ful defenses of the Christian faith. No 
hostile scholar can make light of it safely. 
It is too learned and logical. Out of it, 
also, although primarily for the world of 
scholars, almost any fairly well educated 
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reader may draw weapons of offense and 

defense ard also comfort for his own soul. 

It deserves many readers on this side of the 

ocean, [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $3.00.] 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 

An English translation of The Diatessaron 
of Tatian, the Earliest Life of Christ ever 
Compiled from the Four Gospels [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $4.20], has 
been made from the Arabic by Rev. J. H. 
Hill, an English clergyman, who also has 
furnished an introduction, notes, etc. He 
has endeavored to be literal in his rendering 
and the result is a work of much interest to 
Christian scholars: The narratives of the 
four gospels are woven into one story, 
the Scriptural language being retained, of 
course, and the work is supposed to have 
been done about the year 160. The intro- 
duction describes different versions, and the 
notes and appendix supply various addi- 
tional and valuable facts. 

The eleventh volume of the American 
Church History Series, edited by Dr. Schaff 
before his death and by Drs. Potter, Fisher, 
Hurst, Wolf, Vedder and Jackson, is A His- 
tory of the Methodist Church, South, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church, South, in the United States [Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $3.00], by Prof. Gress 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. J. B. Scouller, D. D., 
Prof. R. V. Foster, D.D., and Prof. T. C. 
Johnson, D.D., respectively. Of course 
only general outlines are furnished but in 
each case the work has been done ably and 
effectively and is all which ordinary stu- 
dents of such matters need. The different 
divisions are written sympathetically yet in 
the spirit of scholarship rather than parti- 
sanship and the volume and the series thus 
far are of high value. 

In Theosophy or Christianity, Which? 
[Crossgup Publishing Co. 40 cents] Rev. 
I, M. Haldeman has placed in clear con- 
trast the essential principles of Theosophy 
and of Christianity. The book is meant to 
enlighten and warn any who may be in 
danger, as many in these days seem to be, 
of being beguiled by the allurements of the 
former. It renders plainer than ever the 
fact that Theosophy is a system of intel- 
lectual and spiritual rubbish, a delusion so 
empty and silly that no ordinarily intelli- 
gent person should be tempted by it and 
no absolute fool, even, should be finally per- 
suaded to accept its claims. Dr. Talmage 
has furnished a short introduction. 

We like Our New Hymnal [Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.00], by Dr. Philip Phillips and 
Mr. Philip Phillips, Jr., very much. It con- 


‘tains 530 hymns well selected and arranged. 


It is not an example of the most advanced 
modern school, which abandons many famil- 
iar hymns and tunes on the ground that 
they are inferior in quality, no matter how 
much favor they may have won, nor is it 
one of the collections of chiefly light and 
feeble productions which are so common, 
All tastes have been consulted and: the edi- 
tors, while conceding a great deal to the 
less cultivated members of congregations, 
have not been ruled by their desires, and 
the average quality of the work is high. 
It is printed neatly and is convenient to be 
held. It is undenominational. Selections 
from Scripture are introduced here and ~ 
there which may be used for responsive 
readings, if desired. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is a genuine attraction in A Poet’s 

Portfolio [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] 
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in which are some of the later productions 
of Mr. W. W. Story. Under the guise of a 
conversation between two persons, in which 
the poet consents to his friend’s request to 
read to her his verses, a number of poems 
are introduced inspired in varying moods 
and meters by many of the profounder as- 
pects of life and human character. Some 
are quite long but most are short and all 
are full of feeling and suggestive of many 
trains of thought to the reader. The dia- 
logue on which the poems are threaded to- 
gether is light and sparkling without ever 
failing in an undertone of seriousness in 
harmony with the poems. If the writer had 
uttered hopeful and uplifting sentiments 
somewhat oftener we should have valued 
his work more highly. But as poetry his 
verse justly claims high praise, 

Mr. Edward Porritt, a journalist of both 
English and American experience, has made 
thorough study of the different departments 
of municipal and national life in England 
and has written a volume called The Eng- 
lishman at Home[T. Y. Crowell & Co, $1.75] 
about them. The title is a little mislead- 
ing. It causes one to expect more than a 
description of public and governmental mat- 
ters, and to look for accounts of English so- 
ciety,-sports, etc. But when the author’s 
intent has been perceived, his book is found 
to be a most enlightening, and, in its way, a 
most interesting narrative. The important 
topics considered are Municipal Govern- 
ment, the Poor Law, National Elementary 
Education, The Administration of Justice, 
Imperial Taxation, Parliament, The Church 
of England and Nonconformity, Labor Leg- 
islation, The Land and Its Owners, etc. In- 
deed all the themes discussed are of im- 
portance. Mr. Porritt’s aim is to show what 
an English citizen’s relation is to each of 
these subjects, to indicate what any one’s 
personal attitude toward each would be- 
come were he to be naturalized in England. 
Of course he does much more than this, 
but this seems to be his ruling purpose. 
He has written intelligently, fully, clearly 
and impartially. His book will long remain 
useful for reference and it will afford to 
Americans an amount and variety of infor- 
mation which few of us possess, 


Sir J. W. Dawson, the famous Canadian 
geologist and educator, has gathered into a 
volume, entitled Some Salient Points in 
the Science of the. Earth [Iarper & Bros. 
$2.00], eighteen papers written by him at 
different times during the last half-century 
and more upon subjects of scientific inter- 
est, such.as World-Making, The Dawn of 
Life, The Genesis and Migration of Plants, 
Pre-determination in Nature, Causes of Cli- 
matal Change, Man in Nature, etc. Prin- 
cipal Dawson, we hardly need remind any 
one, is one of the most distinguished and 
trusted of living scientists as well as a 
devoutly Christian scholar, and these pa- 
pers, revised so as to represent his mature 
thought, are of permanent value, especially 
to other scholars, although they are not too 
technical for most readers. Each is dedi- 
cated to some other scholar and personal 
friend of the author. The volume is illus- 
trated. 

A stirring Indian legend of Niagara Falls 
has been narrated in verse in The Legend of 
the White Canoe [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50], by William Trumbull. The Indians 
used upOh occasion to send the fairest 
maiden in the tribe over the falls in a 
flower-laden canoe as a tribute to the Great 
Spirit. Mr. Trumbull has used this custom 
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as the basis of a graphic poem in which the 
native sentiment is well reproduced. It is 
illustrated with photogravures from designs 
by F. V. Du Mond, whose pictures are com- 
mendably natural and spirited._——Mrz. L. E. 
Gates has edited Selections from the Essays 
of Francis Jeffrey [Ginn & Co.] with appro- 
priate notes. His aim is to illustrate Jef- 
frey’s style and methods, to give an idea of 
what in Jeffrey’s time was deemed the best 
literary criticism, and to collect elementary 
discussions of some terms and topics in 
literature not usually treated in books avail- 
able by most students. Students of English 
literature will appreciate the book highly. 
The first volume of The Writings of Thomas 
Paine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], col- 
lected and edited by M. D. Conway, con- 
tains two dozen essays or letters, some very 
short, others practically volumes—such as 
The American Crisis, which fills 213 pages. 
They are upon quite miscellaneous subjects, 
political, literary, sentimental, moral or 


practical, and exhibit much natural shrewd- 


ness and a great power of vigorous expres- 
sion. Paine was a keen observer of his 
times and his papers have a philosophical 
not less than a certain historical value. 
We notice no utterances in regard to reli- 
gious matters which need give any one of- 
fense. The publishers have issued the work 
handsomely.— Here is a new edition of 
The Mentor [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], a 
little treatise on etiquette and behavior by 
Alfred Ayres. It came out first some ten 
years ago. 
now and then, e. g., in condemning hunting- 
cased watches as evidences of the vanity 
of the owners. But on the whole it is 
sensible and helpful. There is a genuine 
field for such books and this is one of the 
best of them. 

The latest issue in the Questions of the 
Day Series, Primary Elections [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents], by D. S. Remsen, 
discusses party organization, as itis and to 
some extent as it ought to be and shows the 
importance of the primary elections and of 
guarding them from corruption. Practical 
suggestions also are made whereby such 
measures of reform as are needed may be 
brought to pass. We find nothing strik- 
ingly fresh in the book but it is a commend- 
able and serviceable study of its topic.—— 
In anticipation of the somewhat extended 
adoption of the bicycle as a means of mili- 
tary transportation and service Brigadier- 
General Albert Ordway has prepared a little 
book called Cycle Infantry, Drill Regulations 
[Pope Manufacturing Co.]. It is a regular 
treatise on drill modified so as to be adapted 
to the bicycler. It has useful diagrams, is 
expressed clearly and tersely, includes the 
departments and directions usual in such a 


book, and also a good speech by General 


N. A. Miles favoring the use of the bicycle. 

Six more of the tempting little volumes 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons Ariel edition 
of Shakespeare have come to hand. They 
are The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, 
The Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour’s Lost, 
Taming of the Shrew, and All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Each is daintily printed, il- 
lustrated and bound, the text is complete, 


the volumes are of pocket size, and each - 


costs only seventy-five cents. Here too is 
a reprint of Washington Irving’s famous 
volume, The Sketch Book [Allyn & Bacon, 
60 cents], edited by E. E. Wentworth. Itis: 
a pleasant volume for either home reading 
or school use and this is an excellent edition. 


It goes somewhat to excess 
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—Chess is a game which certainly fasci- 
nates its adherents as thoroughly as any 
other game, although it has not so many of 
them as whist, for example. Not only be- 
ginners but advanced players will find 
pleasure and advantage in looking over Mr. 
G. H. D. Gossip’s Chess Pocket Manual 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], a compact 
yet comprehensive treatise explaining the 
game, and setting forth the many different 
openings, endings, etc., furnishing abundant 
diagrams, analyzing situations, and at once 
stimulating and directing the player. The 
publishers have brought it out handsomely. 

Prof. J. F. Woodhull has written two com- 
panion volumes to constitute a First Course 
in Science [Henry Holt & Co. 15 cents]. 
One is a book of experiments. The other is 
a text-book and lies before us. It deals 
with the subject of light, treating of rays 
of light in straight lines and of reflection 
and refraction. It is intended to be used 
with its companion volume and is well 
adapted, with the aid of that, to guide the 
student easily and profitably into the mys- 
teries of the subject. Amateur Fruit Grow- 
ing [Farm, Stock & Home Publishing Co. 
$1.00], by Prof. S. B. Green, is a practical 
guide to the culture of fruit with special 
reference to colder climates. The author is 
teacher of horticulture in the University of 
Minnesota and his book covers his subject 
well. He goes much into detail yet not 
needlessly, and the farmer or gardener, 
especially if an amateur, will be glad to take 
advantage of his experience. The Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society has indorsed it 
officially. It is illustrated. We wish it 
were printed in larger type. 


NOTES. 

— Mark Twain is going abroad again, and 
to be gone a year. 

—— Dr. Conan Doyle is coming over here to 
lecture. He would do better probably to 
write another story or two about Sherlock 
Holmes and read them in public. 

— The Literary Era, the monthly paper is- 
sued by Messrs. Porter & Coates of Philadel- 
phia, is printing a list of all American gene- 
alogies which have appeared in book form. 

—— Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s granddaughter, is about to enter 
the ranks of authors. Her first book, The 
Fairest of the Fair, is to deal with the Chicago 
Exposition. 

— The Gutenberg House at Mayence, in 
which Gutenberg put up his first presses, has 
just been burned. It had a statue of Guten- 
berg in its courtyard, but had been allowed to 
become a brewery. 

— Albert Diirer’s volume, Little Passion, 
has been reproduced in the Ex Libris Series 
and its cuts are printed from stereotypes taken 
from Diirer’s original wood-blocks in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which are more than 300 years 
old. 

— Mr. Marion Crawford’s next three nov- 
els—of which the first, Katharine Lauderdale, 
is nearly ready—are to form a series suggested 
by American life, as the well-known three 
about the Saracinesca family were suggested 
by Italian life. 


—— John C. Ropes, Esq., of Boston, widely 
known as an expert upon Napoleonic matters, 
has offered a prize of $250 to candidates for a 
degree in either Harvard or the University of 
Pennsylvania for the best essay on The Rus- 
sian War of 1812. 

— Book Reviews for March contains a long. 
and very interesting account of an interview 
with Rev. S. R. Crockett of Penicuik, author 
of The Stickit Minister. The public will learn 
gladly that Mr. Crockett is continuing his 
literary labors and has plenty more of ma- 
terial. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

THE PILGRIM PASTOR’s MANUAL. By Rey. G. M. 

Boynton, D.D. pp. 235. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

AN EXAMINATION MANUAL IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By G. A. Wentworth and G, A. Hill. pp. 138. 55 
cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co._ Boston. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Edited by Prof. R. W 

Deering, Ph.D. pp. 235. 65 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

IN THE KING’s CouNTRY. By Amanda M. Douglass 
pp. 300. $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York, | ; 
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THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, April1-7. In What Sense Is the Church 
Christ’s Body? 1 Cor. 12: 18-31; Eph. 1: 
15-23. 

It is His present incarnation. 
ears, hands and feet for Him. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


1. There are three classic passages that set forth 
wonderfully the fact that the church is Christ’s 
body, and the relations of the members to each 
other in view of this relation of the body to its 
spirit. Each one should read these before coming 
to the meeting [Rom. 12; 1 Cor. 12; Eph. 4]. 

2. Let us realize, if we can, that this is no figure 
of speech, but ina very real sense is literally true. 
Does it place in a new aspect work done for Christ? 
Is there not a double sense in which Christian work 
assumes greater dignity if viewed as rendered “in 
His name” and for ‘‘ His sake” [Mark 9: 39; Col. 1: 
24; Matt. 25: 40]? 

3. The disciples, forgetting the promise of Jesus, 
‘Lo, Iam with you alway,’ were rebuked by the 
angel for standing gazing up into heaven, as though 
Jesus were absent. 
work be altered in any practical way if we were to 
remember more clearly that Jesus” presence with 
His disciples is a manifestation of Himself to them 
in a sense not tangible to the world [John 14: 22}, 
but in such manner that He who was once with us 
is now in us [John 14: 17]? 


It serves as eyes, 


Woutd our faith and method of | 
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WHAT MAY THE PEOPLE RIGHTLY 
EXPECT OF THEIR PASTOR? 

[An address delivered before the Middlesex Union 
Conference by Thomas Todd.] 

The first thing to assume is that the good 
Lord has sent to a church what it has been 
praying and hoping for—a man after God’s 
own heart, and one anxious for the salvation 
of souls and the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
God here upon the earth generally, and upon 
that church in particular, a man who is thor- 
oughly in love with his work, and only anx- 
ious to see as many stars as it is possible to 
crowd into his little crown of rejoicing, and 
who is full of prayer and of good works, 
earnest and discreet, zealous for the cause 
of Christ and jealous only for the glory of 
God. We will assume, for the nonce, that 
our ideal church is nearly entirely composed 
of saints, nearly all given to a hearty co- 
operation in all that will advance the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and nearly all ready to give of their substance 
and strength to promote so noble and glorious 
an end. Assuming all this, we shall be the 
more ready to look at our ideal minister and 
see just what this ideal people ought rightly 
to expect their ideal pastor to accomplish for 
them; for an idealization must have a sub- 
stratum of solid, hard characterizations to 
build upon. The ideal consists in taking the 
perfected conceptions of what we have, re- 
jecting all that is imperfect and untrue, and 
uniting the sum of all these perfections into 
a harmonious whole, which thus becomes 
idealized. When this is attained, we would 
expect our pastor: ; 

First, to preach the gospel. This seems a 
natural and easy suggestion, properly first in 
our enumeration, and one that, if done well 
and truly, agreat many seem to think to be all 
that is necessary. But there are so many ways 
of preaching the gospel, that the people seeing 
the many and various means used by the pas- 
tor, sometimes have a sense that the heart of 
Christ is left out of the account. I have yet 
to see a people who are weary of the good 
old gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, His death on the cross, His object in 
coming to earth, and the need the world had 
of His coming. The old, old story is ever 
old, ever new, ever fresh and vigorous, ever 
young, never losing its vigor or force, but 
continually sweeping over our hearts with a 
power and impetus that only the strain sung 
to the shepherds by the angelic chorus pos- 
sesses. 

The ideal pastor need never weary of his 
subject, for even in his ideal church there will 
be so many new phases of Christian experience 
opening out to him, that he will not find a 
lack of themes or ways in which to present 
the same sweet story. Like a gem, it appears 
the more beautiful at every new facet and 
angle through which we look atit. Our ideal 
pastor would probably not feel moved to 
preach upon speculative matters, such, for 
instance, as to what kind of a fever Peter’s 
wife’s mother was afflicted with, or what per 
cent. of alloy was in the coin that was in the 
fish’s mouth, or what kind of a bait Peter 


used when he went a-fishing, or whether we- 


shall have another chance to get to heaven 
after we leave this world, or what kind of 
harness was used on the horses attached to 
the eunuch’s chariot, or what kind of oil was 
used in anointing the sick, or a thousand 
other subjects that occur to the finite mind. 
Such subjects might well be relegated to the 
real human pastorate, but our ideal pastor 
will not touch upon such things, but will be so 
filled with a sense of the necessity that is laid 
upon him that he will say, “‘ Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel,” and the gospel, pure 
and undefiled, will be the burden on his heart 
all the time; and, as I have said, in its many 
phases, as seen in the experiences of his fellow- 
Christians, there will be an ample scope for 
all its powers, and a diversity in the presen- 
tation, that will satisfy our ideal church, at- 
tract all lovers of Christ, and also draw in 
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those who ought to love Christ, but yet have 
not accepted Him. Our ideal pastor will re- 
member that ‘“‘a negative saint is not halfa 
saint,’ and will have no negations around him, 
but will be a positive, aggressive preacher. 

Second, to be a spiritual watchman on a spir- 
itual watchtower. As the watchman can over- 
look all portions of a hamlet, town or city, 
wherever he may be placed, so our ideal pastor 
should be expected to exercise his spiritual 
oversight over all the people in the broadest 
and fullest sense, and by the use of his 
spiritual vision be enabled to see the needs, 
not of a portion of the people, but of the 
whole people. He should be able to see the 
needs, and minister to them, of Peter Hum- 
ble, who lives in the remotest corner of the 
town, and who is spiritually hungry, as well 
as of Squire Pontifex Maximus, who lives 
in the grandest estate in the bailiwick, and 
who, with all his grand income and grander 
ways, may be fully as spiritually starved as our 
friend Peter Humble. And our ideal pastor 
need not, and should not, do all this himself, 
but should look around and find those among 
his flock who are not only abundantly able 
but extremely willing to aid him in his efforts 
to help feed other and hungrier ones,and who 
in time will themselves be fed. ‘‘ No man liy- 
eth to ‘himself,’’ and no church and no people 
lives to itself alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God they feed 
and are being fed. 

One of the grandest privileges of the pastor 
is, when he sees any one in his flock hungry 
and starving for the Word of God, or for sym- 
pathy in any form, not only to minister to 
that one himself, but to point out to others, 
in his ideal, quiet way, that this or that one 
needs a call, a bit of recognition, a bit of en- 
couragement, a bit of help, a pleasant word, a 
kindly act, or some other thing that will help 
him along life’s journey; and to find his ideal 
people ready and quick to respond, eager to 
assist, and with alacrity set the ball rolling 
that will in its onward movement eheer so 
many hearts, and lift so many out of the 
sloughs of despond into which, either through 
their own misfortune or the faults of others, 
they may have fallen. And our ideal pastor 
will not be discouraged if the first man or 
woman whom he meets should say, ‘I really 
would, my dear sir, like to help you in your 
efforts to lift up the downtrodden and heal 
the broken hearts; but really, you know, 
these people are not in our set, and when they 
first came to town I called on them and they 
never returned my call; and you can see’ how 
it is, but it would be very indelicate for me 
to eall upon them again, you know, for per- 
haps they do not want to see me.”? Well, if 
that is the way they talk they may be correct. 
Perhaps they do not want to see such people. 
But while there may be one or two such in 
ourideal church the list will end very speedily, 
and our ideal pastor will find some true souls 
who, out of the depths of their own experience, 
will be glad to help him in his earnest efforts 
to assist others and lift them to a higher plane. 

And this leads along to the thought that it 
would not be well for our ideal pastor to 
attempt to do all this work himself, but if he 
would expect and aim at the highest useful- 
ness he will unite his spiritual co-workers and 
helpers in this common labor, in the carrying 
on of that which the courageous ideal pastor 
would be tempted to do entirely by himself, 
but which by all odds he must not. Our good 
friend Paul attempted this, and frankly ac- 
knowledges its failure, like the glorious man 
that he was. We read in 2 Cor. 12 that he 
told the church that they ‘‘ were not inferior 
to other churches except it be that I myself 
was not burdensome to you. Forgive me this 
wrong.’ If it be a wrong in Paul’s eyes 
not to be a burden to the church, it follows 
that it is right for our ideal pastor to be just a 
little burden to his ideal people—not a heavy 
and grievous burden, but a loving and tender 
burden, a burden that his people will delight 
to carry and help in bearing, because our ideal 
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pastor is aman who must be loved above all 
things, and as we 
Our mutual burdens bear, 


so shall we be knitted closer together in love 
and charity and good works. 

Again, we should rightly expect of our ideal 
pastor that he be our spiritual leader. Who 
better than he will hear the sound ‘“‘as of a 
going among the mulberry trees,” the tokens 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit among his 
people? Who better than he, if he is at touch 
with the hearts of the saints under his charge, 
as our ideal pastor must be, can note the 
tender interest in the hearts of the people 
and respond to them? Who better than he 
can drop the kindly word or prayer or thought, 
and fan the heavenly flame that shall bring 
an outpouring from on high which the good 
people have been longing for with great long- 
iug for years? Who better than he, when 
some despairing soul comes to him for light 
and help, can point that soul to the heaven 
toward which we all are striving, and lead it 
out of great darkness into the greater light 
that comes through faith in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 

In a neighboring city the pastor has his 


study in a room in the church building. As. 


be was hard at work one evening a man 
rushed into the church and said to the sexton, 
*‘Tg the pastor here? I must see him.’ He 
was pointed to the pastor’s room and went 
and rapped upon the door. The door being 
opened, he entered the study, and in an im- 
' petuous, almost imperative, tone said, ‘‘ I must 
be saved.”’ ‘‘Saved from what?” said the pas- 
tor. ‘‘From myself,’’ was the reply, “I am 
tempted beyond my strength; I cannot go 
alone. Something must be done for me. I 
must not fall again.’”’ Word was sent at once 
to the pastor’s house for the good wife to come 
with some food- that would keep the poor 
man’s strength from failing, and stop the crav- 
ing for strong drink that was overpowering 
him. No sleep for the poor, jaded pastor that 
night, nor for his faithful wife, nor for the 
man on the verge of the deliriuin tremens. 
But what a result today! The man, ‘‘ clothed 
and in his right mind,” sitting at the feet of 
Jesus—not in his own strength, but in the 
strength of God—holding a good position, earn- 
ing a fair salary, humbly doing all he can to 
save souls from the horrible pit into which he 
had well-nigh been irretrievably lost. Pardon 
me for weaving what a real pastor did into the 
work which I am laying out for an ideal pas- 
tor to do. This is but one of the many lines 
along which a pastor may work. 

Our ideal pastor will be a man of peace him- 
self, and also a peacemaker. And here is one 
of the most difficult things for a real pastor to 
handle, but perhaps the work may be so ideal- 
ized that he may be able to manage it success- 
fully. Every one has a universal panacea for 
keeping peace in the church, and why not you 
and I, my friends? It is told of a certain 
church which was in a wrangle about the 
color in which to paint its meeting honse, 
whether yellow or white, when temper waxed 
warm, and it almost looked as if the people 
would come to blows in the matter, that the 
opinion of the pastor was asked. He re- 

' plied, “I think, my dear people, that you 


had better paint your church black, for you 


have shown such an un-Christian spirit con- 
cerning your preferences that it would be 
well for you all to go into mourning and re- 
pent of this your sin.’”’ Our ideal pastor will 
never mix in small matters about which there 
is a dispute. A pastor once said to me: ‘‘I 
learned one lesson in my last pastorate, and 
that was never to know of the gossip that is 
going onamong my people. Itnearly resulted, 
in my case, in ruining my influence.” Our 
ideal pastor will bear in mind that, if he per- 
mits, tolerates, or allows his ideal people to 
get into a nervous or argumentative condition, 
it is like two wings of an army fighting in the 
dark. When daylight comes they will find 
that they have been fighting friends. The 
church should remember that the foes are 
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without, not within, the church, that is, not 
within our ideal church. The devil grudges 
the church its peace, and will do all he can to 
break up the peaceful state in every church. 
Remember, my ideal pastor, and I do not care 
if the ideal church hears it, too, that you must 
keep the devil’s spark from your powder. 

My merciless critic has suggested, What my 
ideal pastor, whom I have created and nursed 
into manhood and vital life, shall do with his 
entirely well-rounded life if he should en- 
deavor to work in a square ideal church, a 
church which has all the virtues and none of 
the vices of the ordinary church, but a church 
which still is different from the ideal pastor 
and which, in all its perfection, is still what 
may be called a misfit. Why, ‘‘how can two 
walk together unless they are agreed?’”’ They 
are both good, both ideally perfect, but entirely 
different, and the differences are such in their 
inmost natures that they cannot be reconciled 
and brought together. Granted that they are 
trying to live together and find they cannot, 
not through any fault of their own, but 
simply because they cannot. What shall 
we do? Pronounce an anathema against 
either of them, and send either adrift without 
the benefit of clergy? By all odds, No. But, 
kindly, sweetly, and with the love of Christ in 
their hearts, let them separate and each go in 
their own way. And,as is very often the case, 
the church may have so many local interests 
at stake that it would be very difficult for it to 
go far away and leave the town and the com- 
munity; hence the inevitable other result 
must follow, and the dearly beloved and 
sweetly spiritualized ideal pastor will in the 
mildest and meekest manner, with many 
prayers that the Holy Spirit would guide 
him and keep the happy ideal church, in its 
gentle sweetness and happiness, still sweet 
and happy, take to himself wings and ffy away 
and be at rest, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the spiritually rounded man 
and the spiritually rounded church may lie 
down together, and a little child shall lead 
them, the child called Jesus. And the ideal 
pastor will go away, praying that God would 
bless them and keep them and cause His face 
to shine upon them, and that they shall all 
meet again upon that blessed shore, there to 
recount what God has done for both of them, 
each in their own place and way. For our ideal 
pastor, aS well as our ideal church, will never 
quarrel. 

Give our ideal pastor a chance to win his 
spurs, and do not send him adrift before he 
has gathered himself together to get at his 
work. Remember that many a new minister 
has been credited with doing a great work in 
the salvation of souls, when, in point of fact, 
the credit should be given to the pastor whom 
you sent away a year ago because you thought 
he was not doing good work among you, and 
who, when he may reach the heavenly fields, 
will find a goodly sized crown awaiting him, 
labeled as from your very town for the work 
that you discharged him for not doing. 

And you, my ideal pastor, press on in your 
good work, not stopping to worry or fret or 
allow yourself to be annoyed, buf, looking to 
Jesus for strength, falter not nor faint. Re- 
member that every one is looking at you, and 
bear yourself nobly as the observed of all 
observers. Remember that success depends 
much upon personal character, and keep that 
character pure and spotless, that it may be 
read of all men. Remember that character is 
power, and see to it that you make it a tre- 
mendous power. Remember that union is 
power, and see to it that by the cultivation of 
the Christian in your ideal church the power 
shall be so dominant that your church shall 
be the (ideal) envy of all the neighboring 
churches. Remember that the Church of Christ 
in a sense is a common hospital, and that it is 
your privilege and duty to prescribe for and 
attempt to cure, with the help of*God, every 
sin-sick.soul that it is your lot to meet. Re- 
member that the church of Christ is a spirit- 


ual home, and that you are placed there of 
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God to feed every hungry person who resorts 
thither with the best spiritual food adapted 
to their needs. And so, my ideal pastor, if 
you live to get through the reading of this 
paper, go on in your chosen work, and it will 
require no prophet to promise you success in 
your ideal church, for 


God is in the midst of her, she shall never be moved: 
He shall defend her, and that right early. 


<> 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


An honored guest last Monday evening was 
Rev. S. L. Gracey, D. D., till recently a United 
States consul, who, at his post in China, has 
served our government well. From his expe- 
rience he was able to throw light on certain 
phases of the Chinese problem, and he brought 
out clearly the restrictions thrown about Amer- 
ican residents in China. 

The assigned topic, The Place of Evangelism 
in the Churches, was opened by Dr. Arthur 
Little, who spoke discriminatingly and sensi- 
bly in favor of evangelists as appointed of 
God as useful in arousing churches and lead- 
ing persons to a decision. He thought that it 
was not fair to judge a class by its weaker 
representatives. There are those among them 
who appear dictatorial, but in the main they 
serve a good end. History shows that their 
labors have been owned of God. Dr. Little 
did not fear the excitement of feeling inci- 
dental to evangelistic work, and he com- 
mended it for bringing to bear upon the im- 
impenitent the powerful motive of a future 
life. 

Mr. J. L. Gordon, secretary of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., in a breezy talk, extolled the 
evangelist as true to the church, loyal to the 
Scriptures and a man of prayer. Mr. H. H. 


_Proctor followed with an account of Mr. S.M. 


Sayford’s wonderful work. He spoke-also of 
the results of evangelistic work in general in 
different communities. Dr. A. J. Gordon de- 
clared that a small man with a great gospel 
would accomplish vastly more than a gréat 
man with a small gospel. 

The other side of the question had as its 
representative Rev. J. M. Dutton, who in his 
report for the outlook committee at the last 
meeting had spoken of the growing dissatis- 
faction with professional evangelism, and thus 
had precipitated the present discussion. Mr. 
Dutton was still of the opinion that the 
church which did its own work without out- 
side help usually had the largest additions to 
its membership. 


NEAL DOW HONORED BY HIS 
TOWNSMEN, 


The city of Portland made worthy recogni- 
tion of her eminent reformer on his ninetieth 
birthday. The general made the day one of 
public reception. Hundreds of the best citi- 
zens and officials availed themselves of this 
opportunity to effer their personal congratu- 
lations. The municipal government presented 
an elegantly prepared testimonial of its es- 
teem. One hundred men from the city’s fire 
department filled his hospitable parlors for 
the same purpose. Telegrams and congratu- 
lations came bounteously from all parts of the 
Christian world. 

In the evening nearly 1,000 people failed to 
get entrance to the overcrowded City Hall. 
Admirable addresses were given by the mayor, 
by General Connor, in behalf of the city gov- 
ernment, by Rev. M.S. Hughes, in behalf of 
the clergy, and by Mrs. Clara Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Missouri State W. C. T. U., in be- 
half of the national organization. Governor 
Cleaves was present to receive, in behalf of 
the State, the gift of an elegant painting of 
Neal Dow to be hung in the State capitol. 
The high school Cadet Band, and a chorus of 
nearly 100 voices, furnished appropriate music, 
and the venerable reformer responded to all 
these lavish honors by an address of remark- 
able vigor for a man of his years. The enthu- 
siasm was marked. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The weekly report of a church’s debts and 
the individual contributions for its work must 
stimulate to greater activity. We trust that 
curiosity, also, is never stimulated. 

A Congregational church recently strength- 
ened by the addition of a Presbyterian sister 
church has now called a pastor from the Meth- 
odists. Its spirit ought to be broad. 

The Congregational Club at the nation’s 
capital sets a good example in a membership 
of women as well as men. 

It seems strange on the face of it that a 
church should be spoken of as “‘ one of the few 
which contribute to all our seven societies.” 

We print an account of the evolution of an 
institutional church, from which it is seen 
how easy it is to begin. Once begun, how- 
ever, it would be hard to turn. back to.the 
former ways. We shall be glad to hear of 
other churches following the ‘“‘ Salina plan.” 

A pastor who has lived with a chureh all its 
life and has received 900 members must have 
a fund of blessed memories. 

Many accounts of Holy Week services have 
been received. In almost every instance the 
hearer was led directly to the life of Christ— 
as it was lived in Palestine or as it is lived to- 
day inevery Jand. There seem to have been 
more union services than in former years and 
a general exchange among neighboring pas- 
tors. Union communion services were held 
in several cities and the sacrament celebrated 
by a number of churches individually. The 
Andover Band in Maine joined their forces in 
one parish. In Hartford, Ct., afternoon sery- 
ices were held for three days considering the 
questions, What it is to be a Christian, Why 
should one become a Christian? and Why 
should all- Christians be church members? 
On Good Friday a union service was held in 


the morning and Dudley Buck’s Story of the - 


Cross given in-the afternoon. At Union 
Church, Worcester, Stainer’s sacred cantata, 
The Daughter of Jairus, was given by the 
Cheral Society. Selections from Sullivan?s 
Light of the World accompanied the evening 
service at Piedmont. The usual impressive 
matin service at 6.30, with carols from the 
church steps, opened the day at Pilgrim. 
Stainer’s new work, The Story of the Cross, 
was given at this church Good Friday. In 
general a distinct devotional and often evan- 
gelistic spirit prevailed. 


PROGRESS IN BROOKLYN. 

Churches continue to flourish in Brooklyn, 
as shown by the records for 1893. The Tomp- 
kins Avenue, with a net gain of 133 in its 
church membership, steps up into the first 
place, its 1,895 members making it the largest 
in our denomination in this country. The 
Central, with a net increase of 117 and a total 
of 1,867, holds the second place. The Lewis 
Avenue continues to grow, gaining seventy- 
seven. The merging of the Union Church 
with the Beecher Memorial shows in the lat- 
ter’s increase of fifty-two. The South Church, 
though down town, received 104 more than it 
lost, while the New England, also supposedly 
in a locality unfavorable to growth, followed 
the preceding year’s marked advance by an 
additionalincrease of twenty-nine. The Bush- 
wick Avenue made in some respects the most 
notable increase, exactly doubling the mem- 
bership, which now stands 168. That infant 
baptism is not a thing of the past is shown 
by the following records: Church of the Pil- 
grims, fifty; Plymouth, fifty-nine; Rochester 
Avenue, twenty-one; New England, twenty; 
Lee Avenue, twenty-six ; Central, sixty-eight; 
Beecher Memorial, forty-six. 

Times have been hard but many people eyi- 
dently have made their sacrifices in other di- 
rections than the church, for while some 
churches have peen compelled to curtail 
others report increased home expenses: the 
Church of the Pilgrims, $2,000 increase; Roch- 
ester Avenue, $200; New England, $1,800; 
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while the Swedish Pilgrim, which recently 
dedicated its new building, reports home ex- 
penditures of $24,700. Nor have the benevo- 
lences faltered. Some, indeed, show a falling 
off, but the following report increased contri- 
butions: Church of the Pilgrims, Lee Avenue, 
New England, East, Central, Lewis Avenue, 
Rochester Avenue, Beecher Memorial, while 
Tompkins leaps far beyond its previous rec- 
ords with a total benevolence credited to it of 
$35,049. 

The responsibility and opportunity for the 
future appears in the large number of children 
under the care of these churches, as shown in 
the Sunday school rolls: the Church of the 
Pilgrims, 1,367; South, 1,007; Clinton Avenue, 
1,096; Puritan, 1,103; Central, 2,715; Tomp- 
kins Avenue, 2,461; Plymouth, 2,371; while 
the following have a Sunday school member- 
ship larger than their church membership: 
Rochester Avenue, New England, Lee Ave- 
nue, Lewis Avenue, Bushwick Avenue, East, 
Park, Beecher Memorial. The activity of the 
young people is disclosed by the membership 
of Christian Endeavor Societies, the Tomp- 
kins Avenue reporting 518, Central 257, Lewis 
Avenue 148, New England 140. 

There have been few changes in the pas- 
torates. Dr. Storrs is. swinging vigorously 
through his forty-eighth year, Dr. Lyman is 
nearing his twenty-first milestone, Dr. Mc- 
Leod has passed his fifteenth and Dr. Beh- 
rends his twelfth year. Rey. W. T. Stokes 
left Bushwick Avenue to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Church Extension Society 
and was succeeded by Rey. C. W. King, who 
in turn was followed in the assistant pastor- 
ate of the Tompkins Avenue Church by Rev. 
T. R. Bridges. The only other change has 
been in the Willoughby Avenue Chapel. 
Rockaway Avenue has the only vacant pulpit. 

The Néw England Church has obtained at 
last a settlement with the insurance company, 
securing nearly $14,000. Itis planning to go on 
with building. The will of Adrian Suydam, 
which gave $10,000 to the Bushwick Avenue 
Church, is being contested, but there is an 
understanding that, whatever the issue, the 
church is to receive its portion. Pilgrim 
Chapel has introduced ‘‘ Laudes Domini for 
the prayer meeting’’’as its church hymn- 
book. Two hundred copies have been pur- 
chased to be placed in the chapel for the con- 
gregation. 

Neighboring churches also find much en- 
couragement. The East Rockaway church 
has a Christian Endeavor almost as large as 
the church membership, and is more careful 
to make gifts to the different benevolent soci- 
eties than some larger churches. The Wood- 
haven church reports increased home expen- 
ditures. The Union Church at Richmond Hill 
is loyal to the various benevolent societies. 
The church at Corona has raised $700 more 
than last year. Bay Shore more than doubles 
its benevolence: Mount Vernon has doubled 
its church membership and is one of the few 
churches which contributes to all the seven be- 
nevolent societies. The Flushing church Sun- 
day school gave $400 in benevolence. 

ADRIAN. 


THE CIRCULAR CHURCH OF 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 

Of all our churches in the South this is to 
Congregationalists one of the most interest- 
ing, both from its varied history and because 
it stands as a center of denominational work 
in its, locality. 

Starting almost with the colony of South 
Carolina, it stood for many decades the out- 
post of Congregationalism in the South. At 
first it was known both as Congregational 
and Presbyterian, but under its sixth pastor, 
Rey. Nathan Bassett of Massachusetts, the 
Presbyterians withdrew. 

In 1772 a new building was needed to ac- 
commodate part of the large congregation and 
it was begun, but the war stopped work upon 
it and the services were discontinued, the old 
building being used first as a hospital and 
later a3 a storehouse for the Royal army. In 
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1783 services were resumed, and four years 
later the new building was completed. The 
two congregations formed but one corporate 
body. After thirty years of this joint life the 
Archdale Street Church, as the body in the 
new building was called, became Unitarian. 

The growth of the original church war- 
ranted a new building, circular in form and 
eighty feet in diameter, which was dedicated 
in May, 1806. This house was used until 1861, 
when it was burned. After worshiping in 
different places during the four years of the 
Civil War the congregation became scattered, 
but in 1866 twelve former members decided to 
build a chapel, which was dedicated Feb. 11, 
1867. For the next twenty years great obsta- 
cles were encountered and the increase was 
small, but in 1888 steps were taken to rebuild 
the Circular Church. The corner stone was 
laid Thanksgiving Day, 1890, by a descendant 
of the man who laid the stone for the first 
Circular Church. 

At present the church stands as sole repre- 
sentative of Congregationalism, with a white 
membership, in South Carolina. Although 
small, it is doing good work under Rey. H. M. 
Grant. The Sunday school membership has 
risen within a year from less than 100 to about 
150. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
is also a strong factor in the work. The fu- 
ture is bright because the growth of Congrega- 
tionalism in this district is bound upin the 
growth of this church, and the workers feel 
that they are working not for themselves 
alone. P 


A WESTERN INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH. 

Plymouth Church, Salina, Kan., is open all 
day and every day in the year. It promises 
to be known hereafter by a name other than 
its original one, namely, the Open Church. 
It is a typical Western Congregational body— 
independent, aggressive, fearless. It was or- 
ganized, April, 1888, with twenty-five mem- 
bers, outgrew its first building in two years, 
and was fortunate in securing a fine property 
on the principal street of the city. The main 
auditorium holds about 600, and itis frequently 
tested ‘to its fullest capacity. A splendid 
basement is a graud feature—in fact, an es- 
sential to the institutional work. Both rooms 
are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The first radical step taken to reach non- 
church-goers was in the use of a stereopticon 
on Sunday evenings. A good double lantern 
was bought, together with a large number of 
popular hymns to throw on the screen, as 
well as choice views to illustrate the life of 
Christ, Pilgrim’s Progress, Esther, Ruth, 
David, Daniel, Elijah, Luther’s life, Wesley’s 
life and the Pilgrim Fathers. For eight 
months this instrument was used every Sun- 
day evening. Hundreds were turned away 
for lack of room. Children and members of 
other churches were requested to stay away 
from these services, special services for the 


children being given on week nights. The re- - 


sult was that a new constituency was made for 
Plymouth Church, and when the stereopticon 
services were closed the habit of church- 
going was so formed that the congregations 
kept up grandly. The lantern services are 
again in operation, and with no abatement of 
interest. Sometimes eight to ten popular 
hymns flashed on the screen are sung, inter- 
spersed with prayer and testimony, and souls 
have been won to Christ in this simple way. 
The second important step was the deter- 
mination to evangelize the rural field within 
reasonable distance of the town. Fully one- 
half of the farming population of Kansas is 
wholly unsupplied with Christian instruction, 
and much of the other half is but inadequately ~ 
and unsatisfactorily cared for. To meet this 
need what is now known in the West as the 
‘Salina plan’? was put into operation. It is 
church extension en the university extension 
system with this difference—the church goes 
all the way, the idea being that the city 
churches must go out into the country school- 
house and remote hamlet and small village 
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and organize gospel meetings, mus‘cales, sing- 
ing classes and every possible wise thing that 
shall bring the church into loving touch with 
country people. So Plymouth Church secured 
an assistant pastor, and for nine months past 
has given regular preaching services at four 
points in the country, gathering large audi- 
ences and doing purely gospel and missionary 
work. Churches are not organized at these 
points. It is part of the plan that member- 
ship must be with the home church in Salina. 
To sum it up, there is but one field, one 
church, one treasury, one people. For con- 
venience the central body radiates north, 
south, east and west. Occasionally all meet 
in Salina for arally. A few Sundays ago, at 
one of these rural points, eleven were received 
into membership, four adults being baptized 
and the Lord’s Supper celebrated. 

The weakness in this plan is the inability of 
the two pastors to do adequate pastoral work 
because of the claims of the home church in 
connection with the institutional work proper, 
undertaken since the rural problem was grap- 

pled with. That basement was far too good a 
room to be only used once or twice a week. 
It was therefore determined to open it every 
day, and all day, and provide something for 
the people, so a free reading-room supplied 
with the best current literature and a library 
were started. In addition to its ordinary fur- 
nishings the room was fitted with half a dozen 
large tables, choice pictures were hung on the 
walls and plants were tastefully arranged. 
Everything is pleasant and homelike, and the 
room is kept open from 9 a. M. to 10 ep. M. week 
days, and a pleasant Sunday afternoon from 
two to six is a popular feature. The library 
numbers 1,500 volumes, and is strong in stand- 
ard fiction and reference works. Scores of 
boys that used to run the streets at night are 
now in regular attendance at the reading-room 
and library; so with young men and women 
and members of the church. Everything is 
free and perfect order is maintained. 

Extending the institutional work several 
classes have been added, such as singing, elo- 
ecution, writing, shorthand. <A ‘ Plymouth 
Poor Fund ”’ furnishes flour and other articles 
and occasionally money to distressed families. 
A free dispensary is contemplated. A twelve- 
page monthly paper is published, called the 
Open Church, which is financially a success. 
It deals with special sociological topics and 
institutional work, as well as covering the 
local field. To assist in defraying the ex- 
penses of the institutional work a political 
quadrangular debate was arranged and ex- 
Governor John P. St. John, Mrs. Mary E 
Lease, General Caldwell and Hon. Dayid 
Overmyer were secured. 

Plymouth Church is barely six years old, 
yet its membership is over 200, its yearly ex- 
penses about $4,000, and its constituency only 
a prairie town of 7,000 people and the sur- 
rounding country. Is there another institu- 
tional church like ours in any town of similar 
size in the United States? Ww. B. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Central Church of Boston is to be heartily 
z congratulated on its rapid growth and prosperity. 
From the beginning of Dr. Clark’s pastorate the 
interest among its members in its welfare has stead- 
ily increased and is shared by all the newcomers. 
In response to the pastor’s invitation for gifts to 
make important changes in the interior of the edi- 
_ fice, though no subscription paper has been cir- 
culated, money has been already proffered amount- 
- ing to over $30,000. These gifts have come from all 
- the families in the congregation. In many cases 
they have been memorial offerings to be expended 
- for windows, chancel and other furnishings. The 
renewed strength and Jarge promise of this hon- 
ored church means much for the growth of Congre- 
gationalism in Boston and for the extension of the 
_kingdom threugh the world, to which this church 
has always given liberally. 
At the close of an effective sermon on Good 
_ Friday evening by Dr. G. M. Boynton to the people 
of his former pastorate of the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, a hearty call was extended to Rev. 
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C. L. Morgan of the Church of the Redeemer, Chi- 
cago. Out of 175 votes of the congregation all ex- 
cept one were in the affirmative. 


The Beach Guild of Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridgeport, Rev. D. N. Beach, pastor, announces an 
attractive course of free lectures for its spring 
series, consisting of Is Browning Worth Study? by 
Miss H. E. Hersey; Bimetallism, by Gen. F. A. Wal- 
ker; Psychology, by Prof. Josiah Royce; and Car- 
lyle, by Prof. C. E. Norton. 


RM assachusetts, 


The Newton Congregational Club held its last 
meeting for the season March 19. The address was 
by Rev. D. W. Waldron on work among the poor of 
Boston during the past winter. 


The services of the North Church, Woburn, are 
growing in interest. The pastor, Rev. T. P. Berle, 
has begun a series of evening sermons on the His- 
tory of the Bible, especially for the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


Harriet W. Smith of Beverly left bequests as fol- 
lows: $700 to the A. B.C. F. M., $300 to the W.B. M., 
$17,000 to the C. H. M.S., $300 to the W. H. M. Av, 
$600 to the A. M. A., $200 to the A. C. U., $200 to the 
American Tract Society, $200 to the Old Ladies’ 
Home and $200 to the fuel Society. 


The Center, North, Union and French Churches 
of Haverhill held union meetings during Holy 
Week. They were addressed on different evenings 
by Rev. Messrs. H. R. McCartney, A. W. Hitchcock 
and Professor Harris. On Thursday evening, in 
spite of the inclement weather, nearly 400 gathered 
at Center Church, the mother church, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper.—At the North Church recer tly, 
in place of the usual evening service, the oratorio of 
Elijah was given.— At the Center Church a special 
musical service was made up of selections from 
Gounod.——During the sixteen months’ pastorate of 
Rey. Phillip Estabrook at the North Parish Church 
there have been twenty-four additions to the mem- 
bership, more than one-fifth of the number now 
enrolled. Many of these are heads of famiilies, a 
large proportion being men. 


The North Bristol Congregational Club, at its last 
meeting in Taunton, discussed the Purpose and 
Method of the Sunday School, the subject being 
opened with an excellent paper by Rev. HE. H. 
Chandler. 


The Trinitarian, Winslow and Union Churches in 
Taunton have each a young men’s club, the object 
being to cultivate in young men the spirit of good 
citizenship. A Y.M.C.A. has recently been formed 
through the combined effort of persons connected 
with the evangelical churches. 


Trinity Church, North Attleboro, Rev. E. L. War- 
ren, pastor, organized two years ago, has received 
additions at every communion, and now has a mem- 
bership of seventy-five, a Sunday school of 100 and 
Y.P.S.C.E. of forty. Meetings have been held in 
a hall, but the congregations have so increased that 
it has become necessary to build. A neat and com- 
modious chapel will be put up this summer to 
which the church edifice will be added‘a year or two 
later. 


The attendance at the services of Union Church 
and its Sunday school, Worcester, has greatly in- 
creased.—Piedmont Church has substituted the 
form of admission recommended by the National 
Council for that now in use. 


The old-fashioned windows of the Second Church, 
Amherst, have been replaced by memorial windows. 
—tThe White Street Church, Springfield, Rev. L. F. 
Giroux, pastor, has become incorporate under the 
name Emanuel. 

Maine. 

The Second Churck, Wells, has sustained a Liter- 
ary Society, which has a beneficial influence on the 
work of the Sunday schoo] and C. E. Society. It 
has a membership of 150 and the fellowship of the 
church and parish is greatly promoted. 


The church in Belfast has a class for Bible study, 
the average attendance of which is fifty. Such top- 
ics are taken as history, poetry, biography, or whole 
books. This church, with what help it may be able 
to get, will have some care for the feebler churches 
in Waldo County, providing preaching and aiding 
in various forms of Christian work. 


Prof. M. C. Fernald, former president of State 
College, Orono, and Rev. J. H. Gurney, a former 
pastor, have been aiding in meetings held at Fox- 
eroft.—lIn thirty of seventy mission churches dur- 
ing the last three months there have been 111 con- 
versions, and seventy-one are added already to the 


_ churches. 


Since January General Missionary Whittier has. 
been in supervision of affairs at Island Falls. The 
church has become incorporated, plans are matured 
for building, and work will be advanced as promptly 
as possible. 
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Rev. W. I. Cole will close his pastorate at Houlton 
by May, when he expects to spend some time at the 
Andover House, Boston. The church has been much 
strengthened during his ministry. 


Major Whittle’s meetings at Bangor, which closed 
March 23, have been fully attended, with a growing 
interest manifest and many decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. The Y. MC. A. Hall was too smali tor the 
evening services and they were transferred to the 
Norumbega Hall. : : 


Rey. S. L. Bowler has been supplying at Spring- 
field for the past five months and has entered into 
the work with all the earnestness and effectiveness 
of his younger days. Much good has been accom- 
plished and he will leave the field in May well pre- 
pared for a pastor. 


New Hampshire. 


The church at Durbam has just closed a series of 
meetings under the direction of Mrs. J. K. Barney. 
The members of the church have been wonderfully 
revived,and eight or ten hopefully converted. 


As the’ result of revival services in Troy, under 
the lead of Rev. W.P. Clancy, pastor, assisted by 
Mr. O. K. Thayer of Keene, eighty have professed 
conversion. 


At the first roll-call of the church at Croydon, or- 
ganized in 1778 and the oldest in Sullivan County, 
thirty-four, out of a total membership of thirty-nine, 
responded in person or by letter. Rev. M.T. Run- 
nells of Newport is the regular supply tothe satis- 
faction of the people. 


The church in Hopkinton receives a legacy of 
between $300 and $400 from the estate of the late 
Stephen Kelley. Rey. T. C. H. Bouton closed his 
service of six years, March 25, and immediately 
leaves for his new field at Deerfield. His judicious 
and untiring labors have been appreciated. 

Khode Island. 

The union religious meetings at Olneyville, led by 
Evangelist Davidson, and those in Providence con- 
ducted by Rev. B. Fay Mills, closed last week and 
have left a savor for good. Large accessions will be 
made to most of the churches that took part. 


By the suggestion of the executive committee of 
the State H. M.S., a special Easter offering has been 
made in many of the churches to help the National 
Society. 


The funeral of the late Dr. Thatcher Thayer of 
Newport took place on March 27. He was buried 
with military honors, having been chaplain for a 
quarter of a century to the Newport Artillery. Dr, 
Murray of Princeton and Drs. Vose and Alden as- 
sisted Rev. R. W. Wallace in the services at the 
church. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven Congregational Club held a spe 
cial meeting, March 22, in view of the public ques- 
tions which are-being so much agitated at the pres- 
ent time. Three topics were discussed by three 
local representatives of the advance movements: 
Municipal Reform by Henry C. White, Esq., The 
New City Charter by John W. Alling, Esq., and En- 
forcement of Law by Rey. Newman Smyth, D. D. 
A strong movement is on foot, not without opposi- 
tion however, to centralize responsibility and abolish 
the large bi-partisan commissions. 


The churches of New Haven united in a Good 
Friday service at the United Church, with Rev. F. 
R. Luckey as preacher. A children’s union mission- 
ary service was held as usual in the Center Church 
in the afternoon. Both services were well attended 
notwithstanding the rain. 


Unioh services were held in the Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches at Essex during 
the Week of Prayer. Interest developed warranted 
continuance of the meetings, and they were held for 
eight weeks with excellent results. The town was 
thoroughly awakened, and there were at least 4 
hundred conversions. All ages are represented, 
from the man of threescore to the child of ten or 
twelve. 


At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club, held in Hartford March 20, Hon- 
S. B. Capen made an address on the Duty of the 
Christian Citizen. Hon. Dwight Loomis was elected 
president.—The church in West Hartford has voted 
to employ an assistant to Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, the 
pastor. 


The Second Church in Waterbury is building # 
new stone edifice, which will be one of the best 
equipped for work in the State. The old building 
has been sold to the Odd Fellows. This church, after 
giving a third church about thirty members, stands 
second highest in State membership. Thirty-nine 
were received at the March communion. 

: MIDDLE STATES. 

‘ New York. 

At the last communion twenty-seven united with 
the church in Java, twenty-five on confession © 
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Many more will unite at the next communion. The 
pastor, Rev. Edward Roberts, is greatly helped by 
an earnest and large Christian Endeavor Society. 
The debt on the parsonage has been paid. 


THE SOUTH. 


The annual meeting of the Washington Congre- 
gational Club was held, March 19, in the First Church. 
Mr. Justice Brewer was re-elected president. Sev- 
eral new members were admitted. Women are 
eligible for membership in this club. The subject 
of the evening, The Good Citizen in Municipal 
Affairs, was opened by Senator Charles F. Mander- 
son. He isa polished, forceful and brainy speaker. 
He believes municipalities will finally own electric 
plants, water works, street railways and gas works. 
He believes women should vote, at any rate, in 
local affairs. The right of suffrage should be based 
on intelligence and property. Justice Brewerspoke 
on similar lines, and several members of the club 
followed him. The whole discussion was healthful 
and interesting. 

Kentucky. 

Rey. R.J. Smith of Newport has conducted spe- 
cial meetings in his church, resulting in about fifty 
conversions, twenty-seven heads of families among 
them. The work at Newport was never so strong as 
now. Over 300 are present at each Sunday school 


session. 
THE IN TERIOR . 


Ohio. 

The union meetings held fora fortnight in Mans- 
field by Dr. Chapman, assisted by Mr. Bilhorn, the 
singer, and by Mr, J. H. Elliott in a week’s prepara- 
tory services, resulted in over 1,100 signing cards. 
Of these seventy are to unite with the First Church, 
April 1, and fifty-four have already joined the May- 
flower Church. But the meetings have been espe- 
cially useful to church members, stimulating them 
to personal work and promoting a new desire for 
Bible truth. A full day of prayer was observed, in 
which the principal business houses, including even 
the saloons, were closed and placards announcing 
the meetings were placed in the windows. Dr. 
Chapman’s work and methods commended them- 
Selves to every one. 

The church at Medina has sixty families in the 
country. Some of them live in the Windfall dis- 
trict, four miles out. The pastor, Rev. J. R. Nichols, 
held special meetings in the Windfall schoolhouse 
one week in March, resulting in ten conversions. 


Evangelists Reed and Chafer closed, March 18, two - 


weeks of service with the church at Ashland, and 
many members of other churches testified to the 
helpfulness of the services. About sixty cards were 
signed. Over 400 were present at the meeting for 
men only Sunday afternoon. 


Rey. A. W. Franklin, the energetic pastor of the 
Swedish church, Cleveland, meets his young people 
every Tuesday evening to help them learn the Eng- 
lish language. A teacher in the public schools, 
who is a member of the Hough Avenue Church, 
gives her services to help in the English instruction. 
Mr. Franklin publishes a monthly Swedish paper, 
Dufvan, which in Englishis The Dove. In connec- 
tion with the church he carries on a Swedish beney- 
elent society, which for a small monthly fee pro- 
vides sick and funeral benefits for its members on 
a conservative plan similar to the Scottish Friendly 
Societies, which have had so successful existence 
for many years. The church is doing a genuine in- 
stitutional work in a modest but effective way. 


Special provision was made for the attendance, at 
the Holy Week Services of Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
land, of the Boys’ Brigade, nearly every one of 
whom has now definitely and deliberately started in 
the Christian life. An impressive celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper was held on Thursday evening. 


. 


Michigan. 


As a result of the revival in Oxford the church 
received forty-five members, the Y. P. S.C. E. twen- 
ty-one and a Junior Endeavor was organized. 
Union meetings in February, at Addison, of the 
Methodist Episcopal and Congregational churches, 
greatly awakened the young people and resulted in 
Several additions to the Y. P. S. C. E. and the 
church. 

The church at Michigan Center celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary March 9. Its house of wor- 
ship was built in 1873. It has had sixteen pastors 
and only one charter member remains. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The meeting of the St. Louis Congregational 
Club, March 19, was of unusual interest. The March 
meeting is always devoted to the interests of the 
City Missionary Society, and this one considered the 
Bohemian. The leading address was by Rey. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D., of Cleveland, giving a sketch of 
the Bohemian people, their consecration in other 
days, their extermination as Protestants and the 
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opportunity that is given in our time and land to 
win their descendants to Christ. He was followed 
by Rev. Edmund Wrbitzky, who has been for two 
years the faitbful pastor of this city’s Bohemian 
mission, laboring under great difficulties, until he 
has found enough converted people of that nation- 


ality to warrant the organization of a church. 


Superintendent A. L. Love made an earnest appeal 
for the erection of a much needed church edifice 
for these people. The attendance was the largest 
for many months.—There are now twenty organized 
Congregational churches in the city, the last being 
formed by council March 20. It is the result of 
much painstaking work on the part of the pastor 
and his assistants at the Bohemian Mission. Dr. 
Schauffler spent four days in the city, and on the 
Sunday evening previous to the council he met 
those who were ready to enter into covenant and 
carefully examined them. The council acted on the 
results of this examination and formed a church of 
sixteen members, twelve uniting on confession and 
four bringing letters from the Compton Hill Church. 


During the thirteen years since it was started, 
the Compton Hill Church, St. Louis, has granted 
letters to 116 members at different times to assist 
in the organization of seven churches. The present 
pastor, Rey. G. C. Adams, D.D., has received per- 
sonally every member who has joined, 902 in all, 
and has never missed a communion season nor any 
other service from sickness.——Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham spent two weeks with Pilgrim Church, looking 
over its field and learning its opportunities. His 
decision is reserved till after his return, but the 
Pilgrim people hope it will be favorable to St. Louis. 


Iowa. 


The Orchard church, Rey. Palmer Litts, pastor, 
will build a parsonage at once. The money is sub- 
scribed.—tThe people at Wall Lake have completed 
a house of worship. 


Some of the results of revival work appeared in 
the ingatherings at the March communion.- At 
Belknap meetings conducted by the pastor, Rey. 
F. W. Hoover, resulted in an ingathering of twenty- 
nine, more than doubling. the membership.——At 
Cromwell Rey. J. S. Norris assisted the pastor, Rey. 
W. C. Hicks, in meetings, at the close of which 
thirty-three united on confession. 


The Pleasant Prairie church, reporting twenty- 
one accessions on confession, is a little country 
church near Independence, Rey. W.S. Potwin, pas- 
tor. Evangelist Tillitt assisted in special meetings. 
—At the close of special meetings at Eldon, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev.S. A. Miller, and his wife, 
there were fifty-two additions, all but four on con- 
fession. 


Of the twenty-one uniting at Lakeview nearly all 
were brought to a decision in gospel meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Tillett——The forty uniting 
at Mason City are a few of the many new converts 
in the Congregational congregation and but a small 
number of the multitudes in the city who have re- 
cently begun the Christian life. Rey. F. G. Wilcox 
is pastor. Kev. E.M. Vittum of Grinnell assisted 
for a few days. 

Pilgrim Church, Sioux City, is greatly strength- 
ened by the accession of twenty-eight, nearly all of 
these having decided for Christ in meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Packard.—The twenty-one 
uniting at West Port are the original members of a 
new organization, resulting from the pastoral and 
evangelistic work of Rey. Arthur Weatherly of Mil- 
ford, assisted by Rev. D. E. Skinner. The church 
will be united with Milford under Mr. Weatherly’s 
care, 

Minnesota. 

Rey. G. R. Searles of Aitkin will preach at Deer- 
wood, the next station west of Aitkin, the point be- 
ing unsupplied with services. He undertakes the 
work, using by the courtesy of the Northern Pacific 
Railway a bicycle on its track. 


A series of meetings has been held at Grey Eagle, 
Hansen and Pillsbury by Evangelist Fellows, with 
some conversions. Revivals are in progress at 
Brainerd and Detroit with numbers of conversions. 


At three receptions of new members since Jan. 1 
the church in Anoka has received fifteen by letter 
and twenty-three by confession. Twenty-four others 
have requested membership. The congregations 
have increased, and repairs to the extent of $300 
have lately been made. 


As a result of special meetings held by the pastor, 
Rev. Benjamin Finstrom, the church at Rush City 
has been greatly revived. Twenty-five expressed a 
hope in Christ. 3 

Kansas. 

The church in Newton has introduced a financial 
system by which a thorough canvass for subscrip- 
tions is made among men, women and children, and 
the exact amount paid by each subscriber, and the 
amount owed for everything by the church up to 
date, is reported weekly by a chart hung up in the 
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church building. Each contribution account is rep- 
resented on the chart by number, not name. The 
plan is working so well that all bills are kept 
promptly paid. 

The church in Clay Center feels the loss of mem- 
bers by removals, but has good audiences, a Sunday 
school with an average attendance of 100 and a 
flourishing Y. P. S.C. E.—tThe church at Sterling 
is united and active, and is having large audiences 
to listen to a series of Sunday evening addresses by 
the pastor, Rev. D. H. Snowden, on the theme, The 
Hand of God in American History, beginning with 
the Lord’s Prayer. : 

Nebraska. 

Mr. F. T. Pierson, the young evangelist, has just 
closed a two weeks’ series of profitable meetings 
at Lincoln. The Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches joined in the services, and before the end 
nearly every church and pastor in the city became 
greatly interested. The greatest harmony exists 
between the two leading churches. The buildings 
are side by side and interchange of courtesies is 
frequent. The people had been prepared to a con- 
siderable extent for the meetings and there was 
a large attendance afternoon and evening from the 
beginning. Mrs. Pierson held numerous meetings 
for women and girls. Altogether about 500 cards 
were signed. The boys and girls were especially 
interested. In expressing church preferences nearly 
every church in the city was mentioned, including 
the Universalist and Catholic. Mr. Pierson has 
heid meetings in several places in Nebraska and 
will continue a month or two more. He is now in 
Beatrice. 


Evangelists Billings and Byers held a successful 
meeting at Holdrege March 18.——As a partial re- 
sult of the Billings meetings nine united with the 
church at Bladen, eight on confession. 


Rey. C. W. Preston of Curtis has held a series of 
successful meetings at the Moffatt schoolhouse, his 
outstation, with deep spiritual interest. Christians 
were refreshed, several brought to Christ and eight 
gave their names to the pastor to unite with the 
home church.—Reyv. S. F. Wilson of Wymore is 
holding special meetings with New Hope, the other 
church on his field of labor. 


March 18 was a rally day with the church at York 
for home missions and temperance. In the morn- 
ing the church responded to the appeal of Superin- 
tendent Bross with a generous collection of an even 
$100, and in the evening the pastor, Rey. R.T. Cross, 
preached a rousing temperance sermon to a full 
house. 7 


Rey. E. E. Sprague of Farnam has been extending 
his work to Eustis, the next station on the road, 
where there is no English-speaking church and, 
aside from his preaching, no service at all in the 
English language. A church of sixteen members 
was recognized March 20. If the season is favor- 
able a church building will be erected in the fall. 


Colorado. 
Plymouth Church, Denyer, which in the past has 


had $500 a year missionary aid, has voted unani- ~ 


mously, in view of the present debt of the C. H. 
M. S8., to assume self-support, the women’s socie- 
ties volunteering to provide for the larger part of 
the deficit. The church celebrates the occasion by 
giving half of a hundred dollar carpet to the North 


Church. 
Montana. 


Rey. J. D. Belknap of Syracuse, N.Y., has just 
closed a series of meetings with the new church in 
Missoula, Rey. O. C. Clark, pastor. A Christian En- 
deavor Society has just been organized and fifteen 
new members admitted to the church.—Rey. G. P. 
Anderson, lately from Seattle, is doing good work 
on his new field in Bonner. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rey. J. A. Rogers has gathered another church in 
his circuit of six preaching stations. It is com- 
posed of members from the five other places, where 
preaching is to continue, but on communion Sun- 
day all are to assemble at one place. There are 
nineteen members, two of whom, though living 
there for nineteen years, have not until recently 
had the privilege of coming to the table of the 
Lord. 

Of the score admitted to church membership in 
March at Pomona five were from one class.of young 
men. The Sunday school has now reached the 200 
mark. 

The year just closed at Corralitos was one of 
marked activity, being the first since 1887 that the 


church has had a regular pastor. Nine have been ~ 


added. 


At the Sunday evening lecture in the First — 


Church, San Francisco, on The Jews—An Evyerlast- 
ing Miracle, Dr. C. O. Brown was greeted with a 
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Jarge audience, which included many Jews, among 
them Dr. Voorsanger, rabbi of Temple Emanuel, 
one of the ablest speakers in the city.—Professor 
Lfoyd of the theological seminary, Oakland, is 
about to assume charge in Plymouth Church, San 
Francisco, of a newly-organized Bible class. 


Washington. 
Special meetings are being held in Kelly, con- 
ducted by Rey. O. L. Fowler, who has four preach- 


ing stations and has had revivals on other parts of 
the field this winter. 


The new town of Everett is likely to make a long 
stride forward, as large sums of money are to be 
Spent in improvements. The church is growing and 


may soon be able to build a house of worship. 


The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its 
regular meeting in Seattle March 14. The topic was 
Romanism—in Publie Schools and in Politics. A 
variety of opinions were expressed, but the general 
sentiment was against exaggerated statements of 
the dangers of Romanism or organized efforts 
against it. But that Romanism is aggressive was 
the conviction of all. 


Rey. F. 8B. Cherington, D. D., of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Chureb, Tacuma, accepts a call to West- 
minster Church in Spokane. This makes an un- 
usual combination. This church recently received 
into its fellowship a Presbyterian church, thus 
doubling its strength, and now takes a pastor from 
the Methodists. Dr. Cherington is regarded as a 
valuable acquisition to the forces in Eastern Wash- 
ington. His change of denominational relations is 
the result of long consideration and positive con- 
viction. 


The Sunday Evening Club in the First Church, 
Tacoma, is crowding the house each evening with 
an inspiring company of young men. The Monday 
morning Ministers’ Meeting increases in numbers 
and interest. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 
BAILEY, Henry L., Middletown Springs, Vt., to Fifth 
Ch., Washington, D.C. easy ees 
BOGGESS, Joseph L., declines call to Cresco, To. 
BROWN, Charles R., Winthrop Ch., Chariestown, Mass., 
BUXTON. Wi 
3U X N, lson R., accepts call to South Acton, Mass. 
CHERINGTON, F, 8. (M. E.), to» Westminster Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. . 
CROWL, Vheodore, accepts call to Sterling, Il. 
DYAS, Joseph P., accepts call to Nora Springs, Io. 
FARNWORTH, Arthur, Norfolk, Neb., to Dodge and 
Howells. Accepts. 4 
FERGUSON, Aristides T , Warner, N. H., to Antrim. 
GRAHAM, John J., Chicago Seminary, to Winnebago, 
HEALEY, dui rise 
SY, Sullivan S., Austin, Ill, to Hastings, Neb. 
HOPKINSON, Benjamin B., accepts call to Union, Ct. 
JAMISON, Henry W., Chicago Seminary, to Beresford 
and Pioneer, S. D. 
JONES, John D., Ritzville, Wn., to Medical Lake. 
MERIAM, Morrison E., of Andover Seminary, to South 
Merrimack, N. H. Accepts. 
MORGAN, Charles L,, Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, 
I)., to Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
PRESTON, Riley L. D., declines call to Waterville and 
cee aac Minn., and accepts call to Whitebal), 
a . 
RADFORD, Walter, Springfield, Neb., to Eagle Grove, 
Io., and to Dewitt and Kilpatrick, Neb. Accepts the 
ROBLEE H S., dee] lito H 
i, Henry §S., declines call to Hancock, Mich. 
TERBORGH, Isaac, Oberlin Seminary, to Ada, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


. BROWN, H. M., 0. p. Feb. 22, New York, N.Y. Sermon, 


Rey. S. H. Virgin, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W.S. Woolworth, William Kincaid, ), D., W. S. Ufford 
and J. Elmendorf, D. D. 

BROWN, William ‘., 0. p. March 20, Madison, Ct. Ser- 
mon, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. J. Vaughan, D. M. James, J. A. Gallup and §. ©. 
Bushnell, 

HAKRIS, R. N., 0. p, March 23, Second Ch., Coaldale, Pa. 
Sermon, Rey. P. J, Kain; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
W.J. Richards, Isaac ‘Thomas, Wili1am Smith, Thomas 
McKay and J. G. Evans. 

NOYCE, George F., 0.p. Irvington, Neb. Parts, Rev. 
Meee a R. Thain, D.D, G. J. Powell and §. W. 

utler, 

WRBITZKY, Edmund, 7, March 20, Bethlehem Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. George, D. D., 
Allen Hastings, H. L. Forbes, G. U. Adams, a. L. 
Love, C. 8. Sargent and U, A. Schauffler, D. D 

: Besignations. 

ENGLAND, Elias 1., Chester, N. J, to accept call to 
-Pres. church, Washington, N. J. 

HARRISON, Hiram B,, Barnesville, Minn. 

HYDE, Henry, Second Ch., Greenfielc, Mass. 

fee g oe Charlies J., Scandinavian Ch., Clintonville, 


is. 
LEWIS, Thomas G., Lowell, Wn. 


% Te ees Mathias, Scandinavian Ch., Clear Lake, 


is. 
ROSEWARNE, John V., Clear Lake, Wis. 
SNELL, Charles Y., tlillsboro, N. D. 
TANGEMANN, Gottlob D , Grant, Neb. 
THOMAS, John A., Mokeluinne Hill, Cal. 
ik Dismissions. 
WARREN, William H., Central Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
March 15 
WEBB, Stephen W., South Hadley Falls, Mass., March 14, 
Churcbes Organized. 
ALPINE, Cal., Feb. 25. Nineteen members. 
EUSTIS, Neb., recoynized March 20. Sixteei meinbers. 
GATES, Ore., recognized March 7 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Bethlehem, Bohemian, 20. 
Sixteen membr rs. 
Wiscellaneous, ; 
ATWOOD, Eugene F., has resigned the chaplaincy of 
we oe rison at Wethersfield, Ct., after two years 
of service’ 


March 


C5 : , 
BARTON, William E., and wife, of Shawmut Ch., Bos- 


ton, Mass., received from their people a Morris re- 
__ lining chair as an Easter present.- 2 
BATES, Henry L., principal of Tualatin Academy, For- 
est Grove, Ore., is temporarily supplying Hassalo St. 
Ch., Portland. 
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BOWMAN, J. E., is to supply the church at South West 
Harbor, Me., for one year. 

COOPER, James W., South Ch, New Britain, Ct., re- 
ceived a set of the Century Dictionary and dictionary 
stand on the seventeenth anniversaty of his settle- 
ment over that church. 

GLEASON, Charles A., received from his people at 
Wakeman, O., as birthday gifts, a purse of money, 
chair and book. 

PARSONS, Albert L., New Ipswich, N. H., is critically 
ill with angina pectoris. 

ROBLEH, Henry 8., was tendered a ie oad and given 
valuable presents by his vhurch at Charlotte, Mich., 
because ot his declining a call to Hancock at a much 
larger salary. 

WRIGHT, James C., Fairhaven, Wn., takes six months’ 
vacation for entire rest. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rey. L. H. Angier, now eighty-four years old and 
well known in Boston and vicinity, is called to the 
pulpit recently made vacant by the death of his 
younger brother, Marshall B. Angier, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, Windsor, N. Y. He is as vig- 
orous and earnest as a man of thirty and knows 
nothing of the dead line of fifty. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature of- 
fers its usual semi-annual examination on the Inter- 
national Lessons for the first six months of this 
year in the book of Genesis. The institute has pre- 
pared a comprehensive outline in two parts—one 
for each quarter—designed to present in brief form 
the connection and deeper purpose of these stories. 
It has also a list of questions based on this outline. 
The outline is sent free, except cost of postage, to 
teachers of schools making application for ques- 
tions, which are furnished at the rate of $1.00 per 
hundred, ten cents for single copies. For a fee of 
fifty cents any student may submit his written ex- 
amination, and, if marked above seventy per cent., 
receive a certificate from the institute, which should 
be addressed at Hyde Park, Ill. 


The results of ten years of rescue work as carried 
on in Hartford, Ct.,by Henry J. Gillette, the city 
evangelist, were summarized in an impressive 
service at the Fourth Church last Sunday evening. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Gillette came from Ohio to 
labor for the Connecticut Bible Society, and at the 
end of ten years associated himself with Dr. Gra- 


ham Taylor, then pastor of the Fourth Chureb,in - 


more distinctively evangelistic efforts. Beginning 
with a mission Sunday school his work has now 
spread all over the city, and he has been singularly 
successful in winning inebriates and youthful crim- 
inals from their downward career. Of the eighty- 
five persons formerly addicted to drink, who have 
joined tbe church, only six have proved unfaithful. 
His ministry in hospitals and jails, too, has been 
fruitful of much good. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The first society in New Guinea has been formed 
by native missionaries from Samoa. 

The Endeavorers at Waterbury, Ct., arranged for 
letters from each of the States, all bearing on the 
topic for an evening prayer meeting recently. 


A floating society has been formed at the East- 
burn Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia, which is said 
to be the oldest sailors’ church in the world. 

At the Tennessee convention, in a missionary 
meeting of wonderful impressiveness, seventeen 
volunteered for missionary work, and one proposes 
to provide for her own support abroad, 

The society in the Central Congregational Church 
at Winnipeg, Man., will undertake the work of giv- 
ing relief to sick and needy active members and of 


. providing for the burial expenses in the case of 


needy members. 


A society in Ireland is divided into bands that by 
turns are responsible for maintaining four cottage 
prayer meetings every week. In each band there 
are tract distributers, who circulate notices of the 
meeting and welcome those that come. 


The Kansas City Union, which has been accom- 
plishing so much through gospel meetings, has ap- 
pointed a good citizenship committee, and will make 
a strong effort at the coming city election to bring 
about the overthrow of the ring now controlling the 
city. ; : 

The bill lately passed by the Lowa Legislature, for- 
bidding the sale or gift of tobacco to any under the 
age of sixteen, was drawn up at the request of the 
temperance committee ofan Endeavor Society, which 
also did good service in arousing public sentiment 
in its favor. 

The Essex County Union of New Jersey is cireu- 
lating a good citizens’ pledge, the signers of which 
promise to use their influence to secure the nomi- 
nation and election of candidates opposed to the 
saloon, and neyer to vote for one that is afraid to 
oppose it. New Jersey Exdeavorers are also trying 
to secure more general and thorough teaching o 
temperance in the schools of their State. ‘ 


The Christian Endeavor missionary extension 
course, which has had such success in the West, 
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is spreading in other sections. Miss Jeannette L. 
Prince of Spencer, Mass., is to have the direction of 
the work around Boston; Mr. W.L. Amerman and 
Miss Elizabeth M. Wishard will make arrangements 
for meetings near New York; and organizations 
have been formed for Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia 
and other States. 


On Wednesday evening, July 11, when the public 
sessions of the Cleveland convention begin, ten 
meetings willbe held in as many Cleveland churches. 
One will be a men’s meeting, at which will be rep- 
resentatives of the Y. M.C.A., the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip and the student volunteer move- 
ment. One will represent women’s work, at which 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Miss Frances E. Willard 
and Lady Somerset are expected to be present. 
Another meeting will be for those interested in 
floating societies. the Travelers’ Christian Endeavor 
Union and work among life savers. At another 
church ‘‘Pansy”’ will read a Christian Endeavor 
story; at another Rey. J. W. Chapman, D.D., will 
conduct an evangelistic service. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A PASTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


Soon after the number of the Northwestern 
Congregationalist containing the symposium 
on the Kingdom of God appeared I ordered 
fifty copies, which I distributed among my 
congregation with the announcement that it 
would be the subject of our hext prayer meet- 
ing, urging that the entire symposium be care- 
fully read and reread. This request was gen- 
erally complied with, but for some reason that 
prayer meeting could hardly be called a suc- 
cess. Most of those taking part contented 
themselves with reading extracts from such 
portions of the different papers as seemed 
most nearly to reflect their own views. Plainly 
our folks ‘‘ hadn’t thought it through,” as the 
saying goes. ‘“‘Let us have it over again,” 
was the general sentiment. So the same sub- 
ject was announced for the next Thursday 
night, and when the hour closed it was felt to 
have been in some respects the most notable 
prayer meeting ever held by this church. Not 
that all thought alike; differences of opinion 
were developed by the discussion similar to 
those found in the symposium, but the strongly 
prevailing sentiment was that the church was 
lamentably in the way of the coming of the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, that the 
church’s conceptions of the kingdom itself 
were vague and erroneous, and that selfish- 
ness in the church was blocking the wheels of 
salvation. Confessions were made, consecra- 
tions reaffirmed and prayers such as are rarely 
heard were offered from many hearts. 

Now a word about Iowa College and its 
new department of applied Christianity. Hav- 
ing lately spent a week there, largely for the 
purpose of hearing Professor Herron and ob- 
serving his influence on the students, I am 
able to bear glad witness to the marked spir 
itual power-tbat prevails. The devotional 
exercises, aS well as the lectures themselves, 
impress the listeners as the utterances of a 
soul in touch with the heart of God. I have 
never before listened to one to whom it was 
given to arouse such an enthusiasm for right- 
eousness. As to Mr. Herron’s views on cer- 
tain subjects, there will be, doubtless, widely 
divergent opinions, but, beyond all question, 
lowa College is every way stronger and bet- 
ter for his presence and influence. Parents 
can make no mistake in sending their children 
for a Christian education to an institution 
whose instructors inculcate such absolute loy- 
alty to Christ and such Christlike devotion to 
bumanity. 


Eldora, Lo. Evarts Kent. 


SUCCESSFUL IN A WEAK CHURCH, 


Dr. Brand’s recent appeal to young men 
entering the ministry to take small churches 
has not only influenced a band of students in 
Oberlin to pledge themselves for this self- 
denying service but is encouraging men who 
are already in such work. One such heroic 
and faithful pastor bas written to the secre- 
tary of the Home Missionary Society in his 
own State: '‘[ have just been reading “Dr. 
Brand’s article in the Congregationalist, A 
Plea in Behalf of the Weaker Churches. His 
earnest words have encouraged me. One 
surely is not throwing life away in minis- 
tering to weak, ruu-down churches.” This 
brother and his people, in the face of debt and 
not a few discouragements, have been greatly 
blessed by a revival which, chronologically, if 
not logically, followed an energetic and sue- 
cessful effort to not only pay their debt but 
buy a new organ and make.the church build- 
ing attractive by needed repairs. I. W. M. 


SIMPLICITY PREFERRED. 


The article on A Simple Church Service by 
“ One of tlie Laity” in the Congregationalist of 
March 7 strikes a responsive chord in our home. 
We wish to be counted with those who prefer 
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the simple service. We are not “ old fogies ”’ 
in years, but we are not helped in our worship 
of God in the sanctuary by the many forms 
that are creeping into our Congregational 
service. We belong to the number who “are 
trying to tolerate it, but wondering where- 
unto this will grow.’ We long for the ‘‘ se- 
vere simplicity’ of the old order. This, to 
our mind, was beautiful and solemn because 
simple. 

Dr. Parker’s article on the same page of the 
paper seems to us to be closely related to the 
other. Is it not because of the desire to mul- 
tiply forms and ceremonies that persons who 
join a church by letter are requested to stand 
at the altar? In one church, at least, the 
pastor relates then and there much of each 
one’s experience and life. This cau but be 
distasteful to every refined person present. 
Are church. members helped to do their duty 
by having newcomers show themselves to the 
congregation by going forward? Ww. 


AN AMEN. 


Please allow me to say to “ One of the Laity,” 
in regard to bis article on A Pléa for a Simple 
Chureh Service in the Congregationalist of 
March 8, that he has struck a responsive chord 
when he says, ‘‘ Many, if not the: majority, 
are trying to tolerate as best they can”’ the 
departure from the “‘simplicity”’ of ‘‘ the an- 
cient order”’ of service. From many a heart 
there will be one long, loud Amen after read- 
ing that article. De Else Ate 


A REJOINDER. 


Replying to the Gleaning in the issue of 
March 8 on written examinations of candi- 
dates for church membership, I would say, 
Our questions suit us and do not disagree with 
our creed. The plan admits of such questions 
as any committee may formulate and gives 
room for any statement of religious experi- 
ence that one chooses to make. I wish Brother 
“B” would apply bis condenser and try to 
compress those first five questions into one. 
The result would be interesting. Evidently 
that one question, possibly implying a theory 
of the atonement, treads on the corns of our 
critic’s loose-jointed theological foot. The 
outcry is its own answer. 

About the ‘‘overwhelming advantages of 
oral examination”? our seventeen years’ ex- 
perience teaches us to the contrary, especially 
with the young. Indeed, our plan supplies 
the demand of experience. Personal contact 
is not excluded. At all events use proves 
that the majority prefer this method, and we 
feel that they are more kindly and thoreughly 
examined. Moreover, the planis ‘‘uptodate’* 
with examiners in every other department of 
life. When it was first submitted one of our 
oldest and most progressive members, for 
many years a corporate member of the A. B. 
C. F. M., whose wealth has been literally 
poured into the treasuries of the missionary 
societies, said: “It is one of the best things 
you ever did. I wonder it was not adopted 
fifty years ago. Oral examinations usually 
amount to but little. Give me a number of 
copies of these questions. I will mail one to 
every minister in the city.” 


Hope Church, Springfield. R. W. Brokaw. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE AUTOGRAPH FIEND. 


A recent article under the head By the Way, 
in the Congregalionalist, referred to the cour- 
tesy of Phillips Brooks in answering letters, 
and contrasted it with the negligence of other 
public men in this particular. It may have 
been irksome to him to send his autograph 
here and there, yet his response delighted 
many a soul, and his clear, manly signature 
enriches many an album today. A widely 
known author received for a time his mail at 
my office. One morning, as he found several 
from strangers asking his autograph, he rather 
impatiently said: ‘What a bother. I think 
sometimes I’ll throw every such application 
into the wastebasket.” My reply was: ‘ Do 
not the applicants inclose a stamp and do all 
possible to save you from trouble? Can you 
not write, ‘yours truly,’ or give a word of cheer 
and reply to a dozen letters in as many min- 
utes? As a business man my hours are con- 
stantly occupied with my own affairs, and yet 
not infrequently I receive requests by mail, 
sometimes from perfect strangers, to do this 
and that errand, which involves hours of labor 
and great responsibility, instead of minutes, 
as in your case. These errands of love every 
business man who has a heart is solicited to 
do. For the love of God and as belonging to 
the brotherhood of man we cheerfully perform 
them. Life is short; let us add to the happi- 
ness of others even at a little inconvenience, 
and in response, possibly to a foolish fashion,. 
as you may regard it, as in the case of an ‘ au- 
tograph hunter,’ let us make the weary world 
glad so far as lies in our power.” In response 
to the little lecture.the author replied, witha 
gracious smile: ‘‘ No, I won’t tbrow these re- 
quests inte the wastebasket. You are right! 
I will not refuse to do my little part in mak- 
ing others glad at so slight a cost.” 8s. BE. B. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 12° 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The Grace of Humility 


(> The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—I will bless the Lord at all times: 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 


PropLe.— My soul shall make her boast in the Lord: 
The humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 

O magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt his name together. 


Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 

And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 


He forgetteth not the cry of the humble. 
He will beautify the meek with salvation. 
RESPONSE. (Choir.j] (This may be omitted when so desired.] 
O ye holy men and humble of heart, bless ye the Lord: 
Praise him and magnify him forever. : 
MINISTER.— Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite: 
ones. To this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and. 
trembleth at my word. ee 


HYSIN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.) 


My God, how wonderful thou art.— BRADFORD. 


With the lowly is wisdom. 


MinisTeER.— The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom; 
And before honor goeth humility. 


Propie.— Seest thou a man wise in his own. conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Prov. 12:15, 16; 11:2; Jas. 3: 13-18; 4: 6. 


He giveth grace unto the lowly. 


MINISTER.—I therefore beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, 2 


PEOPLE.— With all lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one: 
another in love. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Rom. 12: 3, 4; Phil. 2: 3; Col. 3: 12, 13; 1 Pet. 5: 5; Micah 6: 8; Ps. 1313. 
10: 12, 17. 
HYMN. 


(Ie The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Thy home is with the humble, Lord. REMSEN. 


PRAYER. [By the minister.) 
RESPONSE. 


(Choir.] [May be omitted when desired.) : “f 
O King of mercy, from thy throne on high. 


Before honor goeth humility. 


MINISTER.— Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the: 
spoil with the proud. 


PropLe.— Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Prov. 22:4; Matt. 18: 14; Luke 14: 7-11; 18: 9-14; 1 Pet. 5:6. 


CHANT. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the | kingdom of | heaven|| Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they | shall | be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek: for they shall in | herit the | earth || Blessed are they who do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they | shall | be | filled. : 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob | tain | mercy || Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they | shall | see | God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the | children of | God || Blessed are~ 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs | is the | kingdom of | 
heaven. Amen. 


ANTHEM. 


(\- When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister and people in unison.). 


{Choir.] *(Or this bymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
* Our Father, hear our longing prayer.—ST. AGNES. 


Learn of me, for | am’ meek and lowly in heart. 


MINISTER.—Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth; 
PropLe.—I have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, whick are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Isa. 42: 2,3; 53:7; Phil. 2:8; Matt. 20: 25-28; Phil. 2:5; John 13:5, 12-15. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYMN. 


(May be omitted when so desired.] 
(I~ The congregation will rise and sing.} 


How beauteous were the marks divine —ROCKINGHAM. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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ADDRESS OR SERTION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


MrnisteR.—Unto thee, O Lord, do J lift up my soul. 
O my God, in thee have I trusted. 


PropLe —Show me thy ways, O Lord; 
Teach me thy paths. 
Guide me in thy truth, and teach me; 
For thou art the God of my salvation. 


Good and upright is the Lord: 

Therefore will he instruct sinners in the way. 
The meek will he guide in judgment: 
And the meek will he teach his way. 


What man is he that feareth the Lord? 
Him shall he instruct in the way that he shall choose. 
HYMN. 


(> The congregation will rise ana sing.] 


Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom.—Lux BENIGNA. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.— Let us pray. [A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.] 

O thou ever blessed Father, what have we that we have not received from thee? 
Thou art the Father of lights, and down from thee cometh every good and perfect 
gift. All that we have, whether it pertain to the body or the soul, is thine. Take, 
therefore, away from us all pride and haughtiness of mind, graft in us true humility, 
that we may acknowledge thee the giver of all good things, be thankful unto thee 
for them, and use them to thy glory and the profit of our neighbors. Grant also 
that all our glory and rejoicing may be in thee alone, which dost mercy, equity and 


(Ie The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
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Secession Convention in Georgia. entered the Con- 
federate army as captain and rose to the rank of 
major-general. He was six years governor of Geor- 
gia, being first elected to that office in 1876. Since 
1882 he has represented that State in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Colquitt was a local preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and often occupied Meth- 
odist pulpits. He was a man of tall form and com- 
manding presence, and was greatly honored and 
loved by those who knew him. He suffered, in his 
later years, severe .finanvia] reverses. His family 
estate in Southern Georgia was sold some years 
ago. Under heavy burdens of pbysical infirmities 
he has bravely stood in his place in Congress to the 
end. 


A DELIGHTFUL SERIES OF EXCURSIONS.—A series 
of delightful transcontinental excursions has been 
made up by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, April 
23 and May 23:being the dates of Jeaving Boston. 
On the former day three parties will start for Cali- 
fornia. After a complete tour of the Pacific coast 
one section will come home through Colorado, the 
second will visit Oregon, Washington and the North- 
ern Pacific country, including the Yellowstone 


_ National Park, and the third will make a two weeks’ 


voyage to Alaska, afterward visiting the Yellow- 
stone. A fourth party is to teave Boston, May 23, 
for the transcontinental journey by the Canadian 
Pacific route, and a subsequent voyage to Alaska. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston, will send a thick descriptive book to any 


righteousness upon earth. To thee alone be all glory. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


address. 


Amen. Ponpv’s Extract, the household remedy for pain. 


Beware of imitations weak and sour. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 
The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland ; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
FRANCIS G. PRATT, JR. 


From the circle of useful and honored Boston 
Congregational laymen has been taken another by 
the death, March 18, of Mr. Pratt. Hardly another 
man among us of his age—he was but forty-three— 
has contributed as much in time, money and active 
service toward the advancement of good causes and 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom. He was a native 
of Eddyville, Mass., his father, whose name he bore, 
being a retired clergyman resident in that town, 
where he died several years ago. The son, after 
leaving Phillips Academy, entered the employ of 
Lee & Shepard, the Boston publishers. In 1887 he 
took a minor position in the office of the Youth’s 
Companion, from which he worked his way to the 
‘practical headship of its business affairs, and was 
the first to be admitted to the firm by Mr. Daniel S. 
Ford, the chief owner of the paper. To Mr. Pratt, 
more than to any one man except its pastors, is due 
the development of Berkeley Temple as a people’s 
church. From the inception of this movement, six 
years ago, until the present time, he has stood be- 
hind the enterprise, giving largely to its support and 
aiding it with his wise counsel and large foresight. 
‘He had anextensive acquaintance among prominent 
business men, a number of whom were interested 
by him in the church and its work. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid. 

A man of exceptional modesty and humility, a 
tireless worker, genial, companionable, simple in 
his tastes and habits, and, at the same time, a 
shrewd, practical business man, capable of control- 
ling and directing large interests, he has, in his short 
lifetime, left a monument of his labors in the cele- 
brated journal which he has aided in building up, 
in the church which now is known the country over 
and in a character which embodied the finest ele- 
ments of manhood. 


*’ REY. DANIEL WOOLNER. 


The church in Michigan City, N. D., deeply mourns 
the death of this beloved pastor, which occurred 
March 11, at the age of sixty-two. He has been in poor 
health all winter and the last month failed rapidly. 
He was a soldier in both the british and American 
army, became converted late in life and entered at 


Had the Grip Twice 


Prostrated, Health Broken 
Down, Night Sweats, Etc. 


Gained Rapidly on Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘“My husband had the grip twice, and the 
second attack left him in a prostrated con- 
dition, health-tone very low, very weak, 
and with no appetite, and did not gain 
strength. When he slept he would have 
such prespiratious that his clothing would 
be wringing wet and his flesh very cold. 
I proposed that he should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it did him good. . He is 
now taking his sixth bottle; has no night 
sweats, has a good appetite, has gained 
rapidly in strength, and has not felt so 


ood’ Ss". Cures 


well in years. We shall always recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. L. S. 
Hatstrreap, Ray, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


12. Humility; 138. God in Nature ; 


Address all 


once into active Christian work, finally worked his 
way into the ministry and did heroic work as a 
pioneer missionary. Through his efforts the church 
in Michigan City raised about two dollars per 
member for home missions, a splendid showing for 
people so poor. The funeral was attended by Supt. 
E. H. Stickney and Rey. U. G. Rich. 


SENATOR COLQUITT. 


Hon. A. H.Colquitt died in Washington of paraly- 
sis, March 26, aged seventy years. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1844, was admitted to the 
bar the next year, but soon entered the army and 
served as major in the Mexican war. In 1848 he re- 
sumed the practice of law at Macon, Ga. He was 
elected a member of the United States House of 
Representatives in 1852, but declined re-election at 
the close of that term. He was a member of the 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, sick headache, indigestion, etc. 


HYPERMETROPIA. 


it was Villon who first uttered the epigram, 
“T know everything but myself.’”’ He meant that 
the nearer you get to your own compound the 
harder it is to see clearly. In application: Every 
. visitor knows your parlor furniture better than 
A THN Pomc Lbs you do. 
Does this give you a momentary uneasiness? Then the time for a change has come. 

The facts are something on this wise: Since you bought your present parlor 
furniture the world has gone ahead six years; you have gone ahead six years— 
advanced in the perception and appreciation of the best in art and artisanship. But 
your furniture has gone backward—grown rusty, old-fashioned and feeble. 

Why not take advantage of the low prices now prevailing and put your Drawing 
Room on a ’94 basis by the addition of one or two up-to-date pieces ? 


Our General Catalogue, containing 300 illustrations, will be mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. { NEAR-NORTHERN R. R 


STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is no new feature in the general out- 
look fortrade. Perhaps there is some increase 
in the volume of merchandise moving; that 
comes with the advance of the season and a 
slight growth of confidence in prices. Belief 
grows that prices are close to bottom, and ac- 
cordingly transactions may the more safely 
be undertaken. But there is no disposition 
to buy for more than immediate needs. Nor 
is there any improvement in prices yet to be 
recorded beyond a momentary spurt here or 
there. The element of profit in business is 
yet considerably lacking. 

The couutry has bad a week of suspense 
over the fate of the Bland seigniorage bill. At 
this writing the action of the President is in 
nominal doubt. It is difficult tosee how there 
can be any real doubt if the man is the same 
who has done the mauy acts of courage and 
independence in his career up to the present 
time. This new Bland billis feared notso much 
because of its inherent dangers as an isolated 
legislative act as because of its significance of 
arenewal of the fight for inflation through a 
silver currency. If the first contest in the re- 
newed fight is won by the silver men the 
country will stand in suspense for months or 
years to come, awaiting the result of the next 
engagement. An emphatic veto at the pres- 
ent moment can do much to stifle this agita- 
tion for at least four years. 

The stock markets continue to reflect the 
presence of more orders tu buy those stocks 
and bonds whose value is almost wholly spec- 
ulative. This disposition to buy is indicative 
of both 4 greater hopefulness as to better 
trade and better prices and of some actual 
improvement. 


SONS pe 


AN EVENTFUL DAY AT COLORADO 
COLLEGE, 


The N.P. Coburn Library, of which men- 


tion has been made in the Congrégationalist,. 


was dedicated and opened to the public March 
14. Architecturally the building is one of the 
finest in the New West, and will be as useful 
asitis beautiful. It was designed by Andrews, 
Jaques & Rantoul and constructed by Will- 
cutt & Co., both Boston firms. The basement, 
which is eventually to be used as a stack- 
room, is for the present furnished as a chapel. 
It has a seating capacity of 700, and was 
crowded on the morniug of dedication. The 
main hall is light and airy. The ceiling is 
twenty-six feet high, and there are windows 
in each of the sixteen alcoves. These alcoves 
are distributed on the main floor and in the 
galleries. Large stone fireplaces add to the 
beauty and four rooms for study to the use- 
fulness of the building. The totai cost was 
$45,000. 

The dedication services called together many 
distinguished people from within and without 
the State. After a short statement by Presi- 
dent Slocum, Dr. W. R. Harper of Chicago 
gave one of his characteristically broad- 
minded ‘and suggestive orations on the future 
of education. He paid a high tribute to Col- 
orado College as ‘‘an institution the work of 
which is recognized in every other institution 
in America.” He contrasted the libraries of 
the past with those of the present, and the 
latter with those that are to be. He pursued 
the same method in tbe discussion of labora- 
tories, showing how the laboratory method is 
destined ts be applied to every department 
of investigation, and sketching the probable 
forms of the laboratories of the future—physi- 
cal, chemical, biological, psychological and 
even classical. Discussing the theory of edu- 
cation, he said, ‘‘Our systems are character- 
ized by Jack of system. Good as are many 
of our institutions in themselves, as a whole 
we are far behind Germany.’’ Whatis to be 
he sketched, laying down as the principles 
along which alone the best development can 
come—individualism, co-ordination, associa- 
tion, the study of the individual in education 
and the specialization of institutions, the more 
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careful grading of courses of study from the 
kindergarten to the university, the closer 
union of all institutions of the same grade. 
President Harper greatly interested bis hear- 
ers in his plan for a national university, which 
shallin nosense be a rival of the ten or fifteen 
great universities which he hopes to see in 
the country, but which shall have as its fac- 
ulty men elected by the great universities and 
residing for a term of years at Washington to 
open for students and for the world the treas- 
ures that have been gathered there by the 
United States Government. 

The prayer of dedication was offered by 
President Taylor of Vassar College, and words 
of congratulation were spoken by Chancellor 
Snow of the University of Kansas, President 
Taylor, Chancellor McDowell of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and President Baker of the 
State University of Colorado. In the after- 
noon and evening the trustees and faculty re- 
ceived their friends to the number of about 
one thousand in the library room, which made 
a brilliant appearance decorated and _ bril- 
liantly. lighted and filled with guests. The 
day was full of promise for educational work 
in the Rucky Mountain region. 


i 


Christ can give the world the thing it needs 
in unknown ways and methods that we have 
not yet begun to suspect. Christianity has 
not yet been tried. My friends, no man dares 
to condemn the Christian faith today because 
the Christian faith has not been tried.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Financial 


Some 
Very 

Fine 
Mortgages 


on suburban residences, 


ranging from $1,000 to 


$5,000. Also some At- 
lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. 
I especially recommend 
this as" a2" ood, “sale: 
home investment. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Room 522. Boston. 


LOWA LOAN & TRUST (0. 


Drs MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 21, 1894. 

Notice is hereby given to holders of six per cent. 
debentures of Iowa Loan & Trust Co. of Series 26, due 
April 1, 1895, that all bonds of the series are called for 
payment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

The above deseribed bonds will be paid on presenta- 
tion, with interest to date of payment, either at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, or at the office 
of the company in Des Moines, Iowa. 

For reinvestment, the company offers its ten-year 
53 per cent. debentures, payable at its option five years 
from date, or at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, 
amply secured by first mortgages on real estate duly 
assigned and transferred to responsible trustees, for 
the protection of the bondholders. Exchange for new 
bonds may be made through the company’s agent, Mr. 
Freeman A. Smith, No. 31 Milk Street, Room 22, Boston, 
Mass., who will give full description on application. 

W. E COFFIN, Treasurer. 
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Financial. 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than Io years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust’ GComaeees 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issne 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,060 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 81060,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we' heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm au City Loans, 


bearing G6} and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mtg. o. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. © 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage ir vest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


_COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
ef Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, zepiag and selling land. ‘The Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred inyestors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. Corres- 

L. H. PERKINS, President. 


~ THE MISSOURI VALLEY, 


where the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri corner is the best agricultural country in the 
United States, and loans on farms situated there are 
the safest investments that can be made, Absolute 
safety and reasonable rates of interest assured, on 
either large or small amounts. Correspondence solic- 
ited and particwars given by : 


THE BANK OF ATCHISON COUNTY, 
KOCKPORT, MO. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATER POW ER next to Niagara. 
GREATEST COAL fields in the West. 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 

BIG pay-roll, enterprising grew healthful climate. 
SMELTF ERS, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour-mills. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-falls. 
Center of industry, Mining, Stock-growing, Agriculture, 
INVESTORS aid Home-seekers look here. -— ‘ 
Write ERNEST © RUTOH ER, Loans and Realty. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOOIETY., 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will have to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. . 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate response from every Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved from a 
situation full of distress to us all. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES H, PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H,. VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. Dixon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 
JOHN D. KinGssury, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
HENRY A. STIMSON, 
BHaecutive Committee. 
JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 

’ Corresponding Secretaries. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 
ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 
Wo. Ives WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A. SPEAR, Rec. Secretary. 


THE maryelous success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
based upon the corner stone of absolute merit. 
Take Hood’s throughout the spring months. 


The Celebrated 


e 
Professor Loomis, 
of New York. 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the above dis- 
tinguished physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ‘‘ Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine’’ for the past 
eighteen years in preference to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 


To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co's. signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


OUR NEW 1894 FLOWER SBED OFFER. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
retes, FREE 


Varieties, 


An Unparalleled Offer by 
an Old and Reliable Pub- 
lishing ILouse! Tue Lapres’ 
Wortp is a large 20-page, 80- 
column illustrated Magazine for 
ladies and the family circle. It 
is devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, home decoration, house- 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
reading, etiquette, ete. To introduce 
this charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
homes where it is not already taken, we 
now make the following colossal offer: Upon 
J receipt of only 12 Oentsa in silver or stamps, 
, 2* we will send The Ladies’ World for 
Three Months and to each subscriber we will also send 
Y Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Collection 
‘of Choice Flower Seeds, 200 varieties, including Pansies, 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, 
Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc, 
Remember twelve cents pays for the magazine three monthsand this 
entire magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a 
first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
~ ~afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of both seeds and Magazineif 
you are not satisfied. Do notconfound this offer with , ; 
the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. 
Writeto-day. Don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER! soncicgcss® 


cents for above offer, and naming the 
paper in which she saw this advertise- 
ment, we will send free, in addition to 
all the above, one packet of the celebra- 
ted Marguerite Carnation (half-dwarf D 
variety), the only Carnation that will bloom + ~ 
from seed the first season. It produces in great 
abundance, Trge, exquisitely fragrant flowers of the Q 
most brilliant hues, in the various shades of white, red, 
ink and variegated, fully 80 per cent. being double. QiRy 
Plants begin to bloom in four months after planting, and 
continue in great profusion until frost comes. This packet 
of seeds is alone worth the price charged for the entire combination. 
| RE T OFFER! Upon receipt of ‘Chirty= 
ANOTHER } me Raster oe regular 
' subscription price) we will send The Ladies orld for One 
Wear; to; chee mith our magnificent Collection of Chofce 
Flower Seeds above described, likewise one packet of the ex- 
tensively advertised and popular Marguerite Carnation, Address 4 
8S. H. MOORE & CO., 2% Park Place, New York, 


] 
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ALMA, MICHICAN, 


Is a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in america. An 
A staff of 
The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 
Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Two eleva- 
tors. Electric light (no kerosene or gas). Steam heat. 
Perfect sanitary .condition. attractive 
This is not a hospital 


IDEAL place for rest and recreation. 
eminent physicians. 
Equipment and furnishings are elegant. 


Sun pariors. 
cuisine. Liberal management. 


Send for handsome pamphlet. 


BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS. 


No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in the world, covering 150 acres thickly 
planted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
lowing extremely low prices to induce people to try. our 
superior bulbs. ‘They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mal, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
$2,00 per 100. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine lowering bulbs, 
15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per rooo. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per 100, {5.00 per L000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladislus), mixed colors, 
grandly beautiful, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per too. 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
pink, and blotched, the 5 for ro cents. 
15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all of the following: the 15 grand 
named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and roo finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus. choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 
prices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
Sent FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A-pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root Suites 
of rooms with vaths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Eiectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


| 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Bayond the Rockies, 


No.1, April 23. A WS Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No. 1, but omitting Alaska, 53 és f 

No. 3, April 2%. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexicoy Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

_The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No.4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and homeward through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


’ 


-Excursions to Washington: April 27 and May 25; 
to Gettysburg, May 25; to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 27. 


A Special European Party will leave New York 
by the French Line, April 7. 


Special Train Through Central and North- 
ern Europe, the party to leave New York by the 
North German Lloyd Line June 26. 


\&~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ORTHERN PACIFIC 


CHEAP R. R. and 
FRE CGOVERNMENT LANDS 
Millions of ACRES 
iv Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Montana,Idaho, Washington and Oregon. PUB-= 
LICATIONS, with Maps, describing fine farming, 
fruit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed FREE. 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. GROAT, Dept. 2, a St. Paul, Minn. 


” CALIFORNIA ax 
"e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 

THOMAS COOK «& SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOURS TO EVROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


TOURS. 


s, SELECT PARTIES, 
Illustrated Itinerary. 
HS. PAINE, A.M., M.D., $0%F ALBANY, N. Y. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


EUROPEAN (6 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Organized 1882. 
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Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
emperance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures 
or private talks. 


J. B. GOLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, TM 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
wre inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 2, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Boston Union for Practical Prog- 
ress. Speaker, Rev. F. W. Sampie of Minneapolis. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1l A. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston Alliance of Auxil- 
iaries of Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Old 
South Chapel, corner Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
April 12, 10.30 A.M. Rey. C. W. Shelton will speak. 


eee 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
Adjourned annual meeting for business and election of 
officers, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, April 2, 1].15 A.M. 


QUARTERLY MEETING of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be beld in the chapel of Park Street Church, 
Boston, on Tuesday, April 3, at 3 P.M. The subject of 
the meeting will be Our Missionary. Magazines. Ad- 
dresses by Miss Frances J. Dyer, Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, editor of the Heathen Woman’s Friend, Rev. 
R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission and Miss Mary L. 
Daniels of the Eastern Turkey Mission. 

ABBIE B. CAILD, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible 


Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Daltas, Thursaay, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, E) Reno, Friday, April 27. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiaua, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincin nati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Noy. 20. - 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
PERCE Ads House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 5 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, £20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional Liouse, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, lreasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Tem orks 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Huod, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and ia the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregatiunal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleverand office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be seit to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co!lege and Education Society 
and New West tducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 


_MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. i 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
asterial Relief, as provided in the 1 esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BostoN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
ecember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnisues loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekl¥ papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel), 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. : Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 

Life Boat. Ne 
a Soneributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. : 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. Tbe 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Bostor. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


WOLCOTT—WADSWORTH—In Lawrence, March 21, 
by Rey. W. A. Keese, Rev. William E Wolcott and 
Cora M. Wadsworth, both of Lawrence. No cards. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BULLOCK—In Boston, March 9, Mrs. Elvira Hazard, 
widow of ex-Governor Bullock, aged 69 yrs. 

MITCHELL—In Winchester, March 20, Laura T., daugh- 
ter of Rev. Charles L. and Margaret T. Mitchell, aged 
18 yrs. 

TEMPLE-—In Framingham, March —, Mrs. Mary Bel- 
den, widow of the late Rev. Josiah i. Temple, aged 
71 yrs., 11 mos. 

WAREN—In Warren, March 16, suddenly, Eliza A., 
widow of the late Albert Waren, aged 74 yrs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A Brain and Nerve Food, 


for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, lawyers, 
and brain-workers generally. 


when you’re 
Rubbing 


over your 
washboard, 


ines tlrat 
painful, 
Old aiden 
ioned 
way, 
these 


are some of your positions. 
Just try these motions, up and 
down, without the tub. That 
will prove how, hard they are. 
Then try Pearline’s way of 
washine. 

That will prove how need- 
ess and absurd they are. With- 
out the washboard and the 
rubbing on it, and without 
bending over the wash-tub or 
bobbing up and down over it 
—you save the wear to your 
clothes and the work for your 
back. -That’s Pearline’s way. 


Directions on every package. 
390 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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SUNCLE SAM'S wal Bag &<a 


gces everywhere and will bring you 
for the asking a liberal trial quantity of 


sO 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike any other. 
It’s absolutely harmless. Send address to 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York, 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s sold everywhere, 
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WODCSOWOBOECBOBO BOSCH. 
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ALL THE FAMILY USE 


ay 


Ginfort Powder 


Because it heals all skin affections and 

allays irritation. It will positively cure 
Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


This Month a 


IT IS JUST NOW THAT THE EN- 
TIRE FAMILY ARE IN CONSTANT 
DANGER Or THAT DREADED PNEU- 
MONIA OR SOME OF ITS KINDRED 
DESTROYERS. 


L 


this invaluable 
remedy hasbeen 
ablessing to New 
England homes 


IT Is 
SPLENDID FOR 


COUGHS, CROUP, ASTHMA. 
Specially Good for Children. 
NO OPIUM. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
STULL LLU ECOL LE od 


SUDCT UT CPECSO TEACUP DORE PEPE OCHO RES U OOD DONO O KORO CUNO CORO ODO RROR DODGE ROCHON UNGOGGRR ORE 
SEDDEUDAROD GURU REECE RECA DCCC ROGET ECC R DCRR UCR R UHR H ORD H CCR OR OCR R COUR CCRT ERE C ORR CCH OC ORCC CREO ORE 
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At a good restaurant. 


you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
licious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


asa stock or-basis. you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 


@BSO882888 


.100 of her recipes sent postpaid 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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gene WIFE War srongn® 
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Ly 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
jl proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
-i finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
\<} Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
%\4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MEG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHIGAGO,ILL, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exeianging 
a area Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

" YPEWRITER t 45 Liberty St , New York. 

“HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- - 
duee sound 

appetite and .< 
sound sleep. x, 
Sickly  chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._ All dru 


uifering: 
ine 
-Tortures 


) 
ECZEMA 


And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of Curicura will afford 
instant relief, permit. rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and economical cure, when 
all other remedies fail. CuricuRA works won- 
ders, and its cures of torturing, disfiguring 
humors are the most wonderful ever recorded. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTreER Dru@ 
AND CHEM. Corpe., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

4@> “ How to Cuzc Skin Diseases,” free. 
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Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 


Qitcadly. A handy 
remedy is 

~Beecham’s 
o! ) P illse 


a Guinea 
a Box. 
@in all cases where @ 
Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


ists, 


@ 
oO 
© 


25 cents a box. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAcHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED) 


| Don’t “axe Imirations. All dealers, 
: or send 15c to 


~ {SWELL AFFAIR. ¢.S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 
TES OED 
Easy, durable and 


aes cheap. A radical 
eure etfected. Send for sealed catalogue 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


os0ecenede: 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 23. 


Good Friday gave direction to the thought 
and exercises of the hour. Mrs. Joseph Cook 
read the account of our Lord’s interview with 
His disciples at the sea of Tiberias, when, 
in recognition of individual characteristics 
and of the test of love to Him already given, 
“Keep My commandments,’ He added the 
injunction to Peter, ‘‘ Feed My sheep,” ‘‘ Feed 
My lambs.’’? He must have thought not only 
of those in neighboring folds, but of the un- 
shepherded flocks upon bleak mountains and 
in dark valleys, not less to be cared for be- 
cause wanderers. The story was told of a 
merchant who was saved from drowning at 
the sacrifice of the life of his rescuer, and 
who ever afterwards, even in a business trans- 
action, was wont to say in tender tones, ‘A 
man died for me’’—a lesson to those exalted 
to heaven in point of privilege to tell to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to the millions 
who know it not, that the Son of God has 
died for them. Miss Geraldine Guinness has 
recently emphasized the truth that ‘only in 
this life can we suffer with Him,’ and has 
exemplified her conviction by her work among 
the poor of East London and iv the interior 
of China. Dr. Paton’s self-sacrificing work 
was also instanced. 

Mrs. Stone of St. Johnsbury spoke of the 
reason of Christ’s laying His glory down and 
of His suffering in His great love to the lost 
as well as to those who counted themselves 
His friends. Mrs. Allen suggested comfort 
and encouragement to the practical disciple 
in the sort of injunction given to Peter. Mrs. 
Cook alluded to the opening of Hartford The- 
ological Seminary to women, and to the fact 
that several are already improving its oppor- 
tunities. 

Miss Brewer of Hovolulu presented the sal- 
utations of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
Islands, and told of the work which is done 
there for Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese and 
low whites, as well as for natives—a work 
which goes on with generous support in spite 
of business depression and political uncertain- 
ties ; also of the Helping Hand Society aiid its 
efficiency. 

Miss Child read a letter from Miss Bessie 
Noyes of Madura, giving an account of the 
trials of that mission in connection with chol- 
era. Special prayer was offered for all who 


are in perplexity or sorrow, whether here or 


faraway, and enduring trials wholly unknown 
to us but known to God with every circum- 
stance. Mrs. Cook read a poem by Christina 
Rosetti entitled A Song for the Least of All 
Saints. 


—_ 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The session last Monday morning was de- 
voted to the question, What Shall We Do 
with the Inebriate? the principal address be- 
ing by H. A. Gibbs, M. D., of the Dorchester 
Bi-Chloride Institute. He gave a diagnosis 
of the disease of alcoholism, which he be- 
lieves affects man on three sides—the physical, 
mental and moral. The treatment, therefore, 
must be threefold, and the first step should 
be the physical cure, which, he said, the gold 
treatment. is eminently fitted to effect. This 
accomplished, the mental and moral faculties 
recover their tone, and the patient, being 
freed from the appetite for alcohol, is a new 
man, ready for a fresh start in life. The per- 
manence of the cure depends upon his mental 
and moral strength; and the special advantage 
of the Dorchester Institute is the strong reli- 
gious influence which is brought to bear upon 
the patients to aid them in holding their own 
after the physical cure is effected. The inter- 
est in Dr. Gibbs’s address was so strong that 


it was voted to extend the time of the meet- 


ing, and- he was followed by Mr. Charles 
Penny, a graduate of the institute, whose ap- 
pearance and words testified to the excellence 
of its methods and their results. 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was 
suffering from .a 
fearful cough, 
which the best 
medical skill pro- 
eurable was una- 
ble to relieve. We 93 
did not expect Oz 
thatshecouldlong -s 
survive; but Mr. o# 
R. V. Royal, dep- O: 
uty surveyor, hap- xe 
pened to be stop- 03 
ping with us over night, and having a 93 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 
The result wa3 so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking it, till she was cured. 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.’”’—R. S. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 

AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

000000000000000000000000' 
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ADAMSON’S 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


P COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


Regular Sizes, 35c,. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the g 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM PATER 


_ It is wonderful how AM BA 
quickly EHly’s Cream 

Balm has helped and 
cured me. For a week 
at a time I could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- 
son, Hartford, Conn. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS. % Warren Street, New York. 


AGENTS $75 4 WEER 
eee eee a SULT O ROMs 
using or selling PRACTICAL, 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
~ | silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
ZG jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 

all metal goods; fine outfits for 
Vi agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
needed; a great money maker, 


W. P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 15, Columbus. Ohio. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St, N. Y. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925=1000. 


Bioelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


¥ “The Congregationalist ” 
SERVICES © 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 
each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
néss of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 
11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12 
(ready 4 April), Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 


National. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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99+ Ty 
sPUREs 


; FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


ae FON 
EXTRACT. AVOID FOR 
ALL IMITATIONS. 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 

| Lameness 

PR. amecxroxs wD Soreness 
fe Sc aue| Wounds 

F ac-s ries F Bruises 

BUFF wrarrer. Catarrh 


Burns 


USE Seen 
PONDS © 
EXTRACT 


iT WILL CURE. 


AIONALISI 


Boston Thursday 5 April 1894 


Volume LXXIX Number 14 
EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 477 
The Place of Evangelists in the Churches 477 
The Armenian Question Calmly Considered 478 
What Is Unitarianism? 478 ‘/ 
The Duty of Uniting with the Church 479 
Week in Review 479 
In Brief 481 m, Be bg. 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: as i ae 
New York 481 
Washington 482 
The Interior 483 
CURRENT THOUGHT 501 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Messenger—a poem. Ida Whipple Benham 473 
William Frederick Poole. Z. 8. Holbrook 434 a 
The Foundations of Christianity. Rev. A. C. 
Sewall 484 
Sunday School Singing a Lost Art. B. W. Wil- 
liams 485 
What Does Leo XIII. Mean? Prof. Charles J. THE MESSENGER. 
Little 486 
The Veiled Christ. Rev. H. W. Pope 487 he 
What Branches of Farming Pay the Best? Hon. BD As HIE E ae BUN: 
J. F.C. Hyde 503 
THE HOME: EEP it not idly by thee—hoard it not! 
God’s Reckoning—a poem. Mary G. Slocum 488 
Paragraphs 488 i 1 it: 
Where Two Ways Meet. Mrs. M. BK. Sangster 458 7 hy friend hath need of it ? beh BS eee 
An Open Secret. Virginia Franklyn 488 Pest 
Long Distance Electricity, George J. Varney 489 Waiting to take the bounty of thy hands; 
Talks About Health. III. Florence Hull 490 ‘ 
The Secret of a Happy Life 490 Pay him the debt thou owest, long forgot, 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. : 5 
Clara Smith Colton 491 Or—hast thou paid already—ease his lot 
“No Other Way ”’—a selection 491 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 492 Of that which he would sell, or loaf or lands— 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for April 15 493 : 
¥. P. 8. ©. E.—Topic, April 15-21 493 Whate’er his need cam spare and thine demands ; 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 494 
LITERATURE - 495, , . i 5 
sean oun Cate ons: So shall thy wealth be clean and without spot 
Mississippi Association 498 
The Work of Chicago Churches 498 : 
MISCELLANEOUS: Dost thou not know? hast thou not understood? 
Christian Endeavor Notes 474 
Institutional Churches Combine 487 The stagnant pool breeds pestilence, disease ; 
Biographical 50L 2 
Be nat The hurrying stream bears bounty on its tide. 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 504 , 
Boston Superintendents’ Union 505 Pass on thy gold, a messenger of good ) 
Notices 506 


THEQNGREGATIONALIST | 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Vongregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, 83.0. 
If PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a oe receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 

ey Subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 

. sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. A 
READING Novricks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


' Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


Wing it 


Swift Jet it speed on gracious ministries; 


with love and let its flight be wide. 


474 
GHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The number of societies now reported, including 
the junior organizations, is 30,610. This shows a 
gain during three months of 1,869 societies and of 
536 junior societies—the best record in the history 
of the movement. 


The Armenian Society at Harpoot, Turkey, ob- 
served a self-denial week in connection with En 
deavor Day and raised for missions the sum of five 
dollars, which means many times what the same 
amount would be worth in this country. 


Dr, Clark has given his illustrated lecture on his 
trip around the world, under the auspices of Hn- 
deavor Societies, before large audiences in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Portland 
and elsewhere. By this means quite a sum will be 
raised to be devoted to missionary purposes. 


The New Haven Union contributed not a little to 
the successful no license campaign conducted in 
their city, and Endeavorers furnish a large element 
in the membership of an anti-saloon league organ- 
jzed there.——In Dr. T. T. Munger’s church the 
society has charge of the music at the church 
prayer meetings and is responsible for the leader- 
ship of one meeting each month, according to his 
suggestion. 

At the second anniversary of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in Rio Vista an impressive part of 
the program was the installation of officers and 
committees elect for the next six montks. Twenty- 
four young people encircled the platform, publicly 
assumed their responsibilities, while the pastor 
made an appropriate address, receiving a fitting re- 
sponse from each committee in concert. 


The HanpBooK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly —No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, “Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3, 4, titles to be 
announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 

Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents 


-100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(=~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. =) 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


“us 
Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’'S THACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Oldest and best known in U. Ss. 


Established, 1854. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N., Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ili.; and Los Anveles, Cal. 100- -paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOCL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev, EDW. A. BENNER. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 


ical. Speciat instruction in New Testament 
Greek” and advanced Semitic studies Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opeus Sept. 21. 


Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, WU 
WHEATON: SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Summer term of the 59th yeambezins April 
12,1894. Bestof home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangemeuts. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for ‘iustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. £. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets,.New York. 
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brands 


deceived. — The 
of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion. 


5 April 1894 
following 


They are standard, and always 


trictly Pure White Lead 


« ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


“ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 


*“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 2 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh): 


“JEWETT ” (New Vork). 
“KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” a 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

‘RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

*“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

© SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN ”’(St. Louis and Chicagg 
*“*ULSTER’”’ (New York). 

**UNION ”’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can se!l you ‘ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead’ and make a larger profit. 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


Many 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


a5-bound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. 
an 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


insures “the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


Send us a postal card and get vir book on paints and color-card, 


save you a good many dollars. 


Boston’ Branch, 
Congress and lurchase Streets, Boston. 


REMOVAL. 


The Store and Offices of the Amer- 
icam Tract Society have removed to 
£0 Hast 23d St... mear Broadway. 
opposite Madison Sq. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 Rast 23a Street. New York. 


** Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORD. By THomMAS 
LAURIE, D.D.. Illustrated, 8vo, 380 pp., 92.00. 
This volume presents for general use the progress 

and the results attained by explorations and exca- 

vations in confirmation of the Biblical narrative. 


THE STARRY SKIES. 

234 pp., $1 00. 

A very delightful book on astronomy, attractive 
and ius*ructive equally for a chill of twelve or a 
reader of sixty The i}!ustrationsadd to its interest. 
RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss 4. L. 

trated, 12mo, 223 pp , $1.00. 

A fresh, breezy, country book by a clever writer. 
With many blessed lessons of Christian truth. 


By AGNES GIBERNE. 12w0, 


NOBLE. [llus- 


AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION FIELDS. Ed-. 


ited by Dr. HAYDN. Series I. 12mo, 362 pp., $1.25. 
Containiny very interesting biographies of Eliot, 
Zeisberger, Willlamson, Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, 
Titus Coan, Mis. Armstrong (mother of the late 
General Armstroay), Logan, Judson and Boardman. 


CONSOLATION FOR MOTHERS WITH EMPTY 
ARTIS. By Mrs. G. A. PAULL. Dainty white 
cloth, 30 cents. The title tells its purpose. 


CRADLE THOUGHTS. 
cents. 


By Mrs. PAULL. 
Loving words for mothers. 


Toys for Teaching 
the Bible! 


Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIME LADDER” 
and * PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 
Inyented by the author of “Sunday Oceup tions for 
Boys and Girls.’”’ Besides a large fund of Bible infor- 
mation the beautiful “ Ladder” (18 in. high) also illus- 
trates the $.@S8. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of ail ages are equally 
pleased; sv varied are the uses of these toys. Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Ov Mrs. C. 


Paper, 10 


8S. COLTON, Patchogue, N. WY. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Training School for Nurses.— North Adams 
Traising School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent trainivy is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women aR pO to tollow the spor eo of 


nursing. Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 
Mass. 


free; it will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Chureh Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BK. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway's long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save aud utilize all the vatuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable 1m most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenaa ers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, aml where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and adyice = on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘stermoor & C0., ‘Wen Yoru wv. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


n connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sell CA RP E'TS foruse 
in CHU BCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
ai) solicit correspondence. 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60. 


Wholesale and a ell CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


(58 Washington St, soyiston Se.. Boston 
= : 
IMPROVED 


ican refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices, | 


Gc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Bosipaas ‘ 


ORABLY . KNOWN SINCE 1926, 
LE rl SoS e tee HELLS. 
| MENEELY & CO,, |PUsts7 Best 
NOES .WEST-TROY N.Y lgeus-me rae 


© CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURGH BELLS crime 


EST BELL METAL, (COPPE 
Send for Price and Untalog 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Helo Oe a MY 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
>THE VAN _ Ne jul’ aun a Ingot Copper: 
Cincinnati d E, India Tin. 


CHURCH BELL, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
Best Rotary Yoke, Y Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Quaranteed, Price, Terms, ete.. Fran 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


_ By Lourse ORDWAY TEAD. 


_ ful matter in so little space.”—l’rom a Letter. 


i Congregational Sunday School -& Publishing Society, 


5 April 1894 


“J tell you that when we have settlements of 
true men and women put right down among these 
hopeless creatures, then, and not till then, shall 
we touch the sore to heal it.” 


Joanna Traill, Npinster, 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


Author of ‘* Bonnie Dundee,” * Belhaven,” ete. 


Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popular 
of the younger English novelists, and in 
Joanna Traill, Spinster’’ she has treated 
the now widely agitated question of individ- 
ual rescue work among fallen women with 
great power and at the same time with deli- 
cacy, The book presents a possible solution 
of the question, but is primarily a well- 
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; JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Novel by the Author of ‘Robert Elsmere” 


: MARCELLA 


By Mrs. 
ete. 


HumpHRy WARD, author of ‘* The History of David Grieve 


,’ “Robert Elsmere,’’ 
With new Portrait, 


In two volumes, small 12mo, cloth, in box. Price $2.00. 


“ Bach of the novels [‘ Marcella,’ ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ David Grieve’] is a chapter torn out 
of the book of life, and as one endeavors to formulate the deepest impression which they con- 
vey in common, he is reminded of Goethe’s comment on reading Shakespeare for the first time, 
that he felt as if be had been turnivg the pages of the book of fate with the hurricane of life 
tossing its leaves to and fro, Certainly no novelist of our time has felt the common destiny 
with such passionate sympathy or has described the experiences of the most sensitive and 
thoughtful natures of the time with a power so closely allied to heartfelt knowledge ofthe 


planned anc interesting novel. 


Cloth, 12mo, price, $1.25. 


$e 


¥* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, 
or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Evidence of Salvation, 
or, The Direct Witness of the Spirit. 


By Rey. Evnrerr S. Srackroue, D. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 


Social Reform and the 
Church. 


By Joun R. Commons, Professor in Indiana 
University. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Cranford. 


By Mrs. GAskeLt. Illustrated Edition, 
18mo, paper, 50. cents, 


The Abbé Constantin. 


By Lupovic Hattivy. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 Hast 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. + 


Books for 
S. S. Workers 


A Handbook of Principles 
and Practices. 


By Rey. Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Cloth, round cor- 
ners, 75 cents. 


“The book is packed with wise points and well de- 
serves a wide circulation.” —Golden Rule. 


Monday Club Sermons. | 


On the International S.S. Lessons a 1894, Hight- 
eenth Series. Pp. 416. Price $1.2! 


* One of the most wide-awake, ss sen and living 
pieces of preaching that issues from the American 
pulpit.”—The Independent. 


The S. S. Primary Teacher’s 
Manual. 


Price, cloth, 35 cents; 


paper, 25 cents. 


Songs, exercises and practical suggestions for the use 
of primary teachers. 


The Pilgrim Teacher. 


Edited”"by M. C. HAZARD. 60 cents per year; in 
clubs of six and over, 50 cents each, 


“T know of no perineal that contains so much in- 
telligent and intelligible and most excellent and help- 


BOST AND CHICAGO. 


phases of life with which she deals.’’—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the Furum for April. 


Marcella 
By TMIRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“In ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘David Grieve’ a great 
*~t--* was at work; but the question whether behind | 
Ie Tasad there was nuns PCY tag force which wa | 
eall genius was left unanswered. in * marcella’ that 
question is answered beyond a doubt. ‘Marcella’ 
marks a loog advance in the art of novel. writing, and 
reveals the dramatie purpose in fuli command of all 
the materials of the story, and the dramatle power deal- 
ing with them with the ease and freedom which come 
only with mastery. Mrs. Ward has worked through her 
culture, and found herself; 
resonant tones, out of the depths of her own 1. ature, and 
her voice is the voice of an artist by the grace of God as 
well as by the nurture of the schools.’”’—Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, in the forum for Apri. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“The closeness of texture in Mrs. Ward’s work re- 
minds one at times of Balzac. . Many readers will 
pass espa over the initial chapters, which describe 
the girlhood of Marcella, carryi: y wilh them into the 
decisive year of her life only a vague impression of very 
rapid and effective sketehing; but other readers will 
see in those briefly related experiences a study of ado- 
lescence full of intelligence and bearing with full force 


on the later revelations of character.”—Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, in the Forum for April. 
Marcella “= 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
“The narrative is full of strongly drawn figures; men 
who live in their emotions no less than in their convie- 
tions and interests, and whose processes of thought are 
disclosed with a force and reality that constantly recall 
the masters of the novel.”—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the 
Forum for April. 


Other 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00, Also a Library 
Edition, uniform with the Library Edition 


of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ 2 vols ,.12mo0, $3.00. 


she speaks at last, in “clear, ‘4 


| which, in force 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“Tt is certiinly no accidental interest in ans are 
ealled burnins enestions which drew Mrs. Ward . + 10 


Hat Serial arahlem ~thich overshadows socfety ana ros 


on so many ‘hearts aot only as alt into} erable mystery 
but us an intolerable burden. . In ‘Marcella’ Mrs. 
Ward presents the question of the day in suuict subordi- 
nation to its infloence «n the nature and destiny of a 
girl of brilliant temperament. deep feeling, intense 
idealism and noble but impetuous »nd untrair “ed char- 
acter.”—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie,in the Forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


“So many words about the problem with which the 
stury deais must not be suffered to copycy toe impres- 
sion that ‘Marcella’ is only another social study; it is 
dramatie in the deepest sense trom bez inning to end, 
and more than once its dramatic movement rises to a 
great hight. There are passages and scenes in it 
and intensity. come very near the 
greatest things in English fiction.”—Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, in the forum for April. 


Marcella 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“Mrs. Ward has learned how to bold her matcrial in 
subjection to her artistic purpose, buts! e has lost noth- 
ing of that passionate seeking tor truth and that im- 
menseand tender pity... which gave her earlier novels 
their immediate and pressing interest. ... There is a 
touch of divine cumpassionateness in her brooding care 
for the human soul, however strained and broken; and 
we recoguiz® in ber, as in George Eliot, one of those 
great natures whose larygeness of vision does rot break 
the closer ties with common humanity, but becomes 
ouly avother name for pity and love.’’—Jd/r. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, in the Forum for April. 


Works by Mrs. Humphry Ward: 


ROBERT ELSMERE 
Library Edition, unifurm with the Library 
Edition of ‘‘ David Grieve.’’ 2 vols., 12mo, 
$3.00, 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF 
duction and Notes. With a Portrait. 


HENRI-FREDERIC.AMIEL. 


Translated, with an Intro- 


New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1.00. Also 


in two volumes, 18mo, gilt top, $1.50; in ornamental silk inning: $2.50; in half calf, 


$4.00; or half morocco, $5.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 
EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 110. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Last 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. 


Chicago. 


A collection of 1 

grade but not difficult 
songs, that have 
Each is.a gem. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


By Julian Edwards. 
never before appeared in print. 


Price, $1 Postpaid. 
j iti A book on anew plan. 
Lessons in Audition to be used in private or 
By Welene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


le f sa- 
Di: Gaecilian Collection eae ane eee 
©. F. Steele. ranged for male 


Ss. wil ei especially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ea and the Y.M.C. A. Price, 4Q Cents Postpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 
Anthem Grownby this celebrated church music 
by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cos. Postpaid 
| The leading Piano inst: uction book 
Gurricu um by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 
Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges being 
aid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shall 
Ee perfectly saleable. 
#,,* Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Musical. Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, x 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATL—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


address REV. J. G. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


WSOVSBBVO TTF 


There 1s but one eat 


GERMAN, 

are years 
Ne tually Spoken and Mastere = in fai 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550(h Thousand. 
Aas bs gt as if in the cig ae of the 
eacher. Terms for 


heuhes a $5.00. 
for each language. 
All ques tions an- 
swered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part One, any 
language, sent free on receipt of 2 cent 
postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


~ Syst § 


If You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 


(winnowep 
SONGS. 


257 songs; #35 per 100, in Boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the land have adopted this book, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. | S. E. ©. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


é 
° 


No. 196 Summer Street, 
Boston, [lass. 


“IMPROVED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 

Individual cups; cups easily served to communicants ; 
cups filled instantaneously, For turther particulars 
THOMAS, Lima, O. 
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Warwick Cycles. 


The Warwick is popular with all progressive riders. Light 
weight is important, and the ’94 Warwick, with road tires, 
complete, weighs 


... Only 25 Pounds ... 


Yet it is fully guaranteed by us in every particular. There are other light wheels in the 
market, but they are not warranted to be as strong as the heavier machines. With such 
light wheels you must use special care, but not with the Light Warwick. 


We guarantee our 25-pound Warwick 


Incontestably. It is veritably ‘‘a steed of steel,’’ superbly made 
and good for constant hard service. It is the easiest running 
wheel on the market. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILLIO 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR $ 


SAW AND ADMIRED THE 


MAGNIFIGENT & 
LAWNS 


PRODUCED BY SOWING THE 


se = HENDERSON @ 
NS ig 7 
sa LAWN GRASS SEED, : 
AN a, 
Nee, hy 
et You can duplicate these in ¥) 
Mant any size by following the sim- 
‘) ple directions which we send, (sy 
without charge, with every @ 
order. oy 
The HendersonLawnGrass 4; 
K| Seed can be obtained from 
E| druggists, dealers or us direct, § 
/ for 25 cents per qt., $l1.Lu per 2 
Weis, peck, $5.00 per bushel. If by 
Wel! mail, add 6 cents per qt. for % 
; postage. ‘ 
, A quart willsow an area 15x 4 
Nw 20 feet=800 square feet; foran ‘4 
, acre 6 bushes are required. jy 
; Our 1894 Catalogue of 
S6EVERYTHING ter the Ws AN 
GARDEN” will be sent ¢ 
|| WREE with eyery order if you 
ME wWillmame paper and date of Sh 
Wi| Zssue of this advertisement. 
| Every copy, With postage.costs Sar 
Pur’ ws 25 cts.,and shouldbe inthe sy 
KR hands Of every oneinterestedin ¥ 
garden matters.—Its 160 pages 
& contain nearly 500 engravings (¢ 
¥ and six colored plates of flowers 4 
© and vegetables. Postagestamps ‘4 
> accepted as. cash. 


7 DETER HENDERSON & C1, 


©) 95 & 37 CortlandtSt., New Yorke 


} INN me 


_No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 


i ; rider as meeting every requiren 
Hu - ae ae g y requirement of a perfect 
ANAC aM AUR MARU TU AN NERIRANSCR See ee esas ; ee 
\ i Ae ) ae ee WAU The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
N; NIGER EOS ar Ue SACHIN ates) quent under our new system of inspection, which 


now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 


STAT TCeeeeerr reser errrer Ts : thorough tests have been made of the complete, 


FOR SHORTENING machine and all its parts. 


2 1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
LONG LABOR, 
—writing anything more timesthan one, get an POPE MFG. CO;, 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
5 In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$r2 to $20. 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 1894 aaloene which will interest BOS onan [oe 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish it free, CHICAGO, HARTFORD 


or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


PPPOGISI FSV SP SLOGH G9 GHG 9999S 9999999996090 0699 
HARTFORDS 
— S> 


G* The PRICES 


SOOT err rrr rrterrttt 


PEERLELELEELELEEELIESE RL 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, ARE Lf —* 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. YY \ are low and the 
PRELLLELLLLALPLELIZELELEL BICYCLES Y QUALITY 
HARTSHORNS SELF-ACTING FOR = high, which rep- 
SHADEROLLERS EVERYONE. resent true 


NOTICE economy for all. 


NAME THUS 


ON 2 ; : 
anpGABEL Examine them, try them and buy them. Our CATALOGUE is 
THE GENUINE 


.GE free. Send your address. 


&s THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
2) HARISHO RN} 999999 O9S99SOO 999 OOSS9OOO 9 F9O99 O99 9S OSH 9S 


VA A tna donnie Minin bod nd € 
PPD DS99S S99 OG 909 GO OO 
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Silver Plate That Wears. 


; To be sure of getting the best, see that every article bears one of these trade-marks: 
Removes all uncleanliness 


from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample * E. W. Hoyt & Co., Price 
vial free, Lowell, Mass. 25 cents, 


, £ On all other articles except 
On Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc. Sdoons, Knives and Forks. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Made by Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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MAINE AND MINNESOTA AGREE. 


“ What a splendid issue is your last (for Easter) and how 
satisfying is the weekly ‘menu’! A rich banquet, indeed, 
For us lonely workers on the outposts.” G. A. M. 


“TIT must be allowed to congratulate you on the Easter 
issue of the Congregationalist. The thorough good taste 
of the ‘ornamental work’ and the evenness of the excel- 
lence of the paper were very delightful.” G. R. M. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


*%« THE HANDBOOK SkERIES. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, 1s called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and Some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form, 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


‘ FORM OF ADMISSION. +H 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


*& CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


HOUGH the organization for fur- 
thering institutional.church work, 
formed in New York last week and 
described on page 487, is as yet small nu- 
merically, the names of its promoters carry 


weight and it cannot fail to serve the inter- 
ests of an aggressive Christianity, The ex- 


perimental character of many modern meth- 


ods make it desirable that those who are 


instituting them should get together fre- 


quently enough to give one another the 
benefit of their experience. Then, too, 
therévis an increasing number of ministers 
and churches not yet ready to fly the insti- 
tutional flag, but open-minded and on the 
watch for suggestions and examples which 
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will aid them in their particular fields. By 
circulating literature and holding occasional 
conferences in the great cities the Open or 
Institutional Church League can do much 
toward leavening the churches with the 
ideas of service and ministration. 


Our statement a fortnight ago that there 
are at present hardly half a dozen pastoral 
vacancies in the circle of eighty churches 
represented in the Boston Congregational 
Club has caused considerable surprise and 
we have been asked several times if it was 
absolutely true. We make no claim to in- 
fallibility, but we think we overstated rather 
than understated the number. As a matter 
of fact, we know of but four that are pastor- 
less. Of course, we do not include in this 
number several that have called men with a 
good prospect of securing them, nor one 
that has a permanent supply. The New 
England churches, as a whole, were never 
more generally supplied than today. This 
speaks well for the churches, while at the 
same time it ought not to deter the right 
sort of young men from entering the minis- 
try. It will be a long time yet before there 
are enough of the right sort of men for the 
positions of exceptional responsibility. Wit- 
ness Andover’s long hunt for a professor of 
homiletics and the difficulties encountered 
by the American Board committee in ob- 
taining a successor to Dr. Clark, 


We suppose Mayor Gilroy of New York 
thought he had made a gocd point for 
Ireland when he announced that he'would, 
on the day of Kossuth’s funeral, have the 
Hungarian flag on the City Hall, adding, 
‘*T want to say here that I am in favor of 
displaying the Mlungarian flag because Hun- 
gary is no longer a nation.’’. As a matter 
of fact there is no point about which the 
Magyars are more sensitive than the sep- 
arate nationality of Hungary. Even the 
suspicion of Austrian intrusion upon Hun- 
garian independence raises a storm in the 
Parliament at Buda-Pesth. The mayor could 
not, therefore, have said anything more dis- 
tasteful to the Hungarians than this remark, 
The people upon whom he ought to spend his 
sympathy are the Slavs of Hungary, often 
called ‘‘ Hungarians’’ here in America, who 
are treated at home very much as the Eng- 
lish in their worst days treated the Irish. 
Mayor Gilroy’s sentimental sympathy for 
the Magyar, Kossuth, would seem to the 
average ‘‘Hungarian’’ of these oppressed 
races very like honor given in an Irishman’s 
hearing to the name of Cromwell. 


The New York Tribune, speaking in a 
recent editorial of the evangelistic efforts 
in New York, expressed the opinion that 
the growth of theological liberalism had 
been decidedly unfavorable to revival work. 
This, it appears to us, is a somewhat hasty 
generalization founded upon an insufficient 
study of-the facts. It is true that some 
years have passed since there has been an 
evangelistic campaign in the city extended 
enough to attract newspaper attention, but 
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this can easily be accounted for without 
charging it to the growth of liberalism, 
Religious controversy, for one thing, is an 
undoubted hindrance to the union and effi- 
ciency of Christian workers, and New York 
has been of late a hotbed of'religious con- 
troversy. We doubt also whether the so- 
called liberal theology is relatively stronger 
in New York than it was when Mr. Moody 
preached there nearly twenty years ago, 
As a test of the tendencies of theological 
thought, however, we accept the suggestion 
heartily. Any liberality or any conserva- 
tism which makes men careless about the 
salvation of individuals, or neglectful of the 
message which calls men to repentance and 
allegiance to Christ, ought to be viewed 
with suspicion. Young men, and young 
ministers especially, need to live and study 
and reach conclusions of thought in the at- 
mosphere of habitual witness-bearing. 


Florida is not the only State cursed and 
cursing the nation with the lottery busi- 
ness. Kansas is gaining an unenviable dis- 
tinction in the same line. The Kansas City 
Journal says that ‘tthe lotteries in Kansas 
City, Kan., have grown almost to the 
proportions of the big company in New 
Orleans.’’ The Alliance of ministers and 
churches of Kansas City has issued a cir- 
cular appealing to all ecclesiastical bodies 
in the State to take such action as will pro- 
mote the election of men to the Legislature 
who are opposed to lotteries. The Alliance 
affirms that prominent citizens are con- 
nected with this unlawful business, some 
of them at present or formerly occupying 
important public offices, and that one of 
the lotteries has the State seal on its cir- 
culars. The good name which Kansas has 
gained by its long continued maintenance 
of prohibition of the liquor traffic will avail 
little if it harbors nests of gamblers, who 
spread their.mischievous business beyond 
its borders by means of express companies 
and other interstate conveyances, 


THE PLAOE OF EVANGELISTS IN 
THE CHURCHES. 


The Boston Congregational Club discussed 
this topic last week and showed, by its 
earnest attention to the discriminating ad- 
dresses and its frequent applause, its deep 
interest in the subject. Seasons of special 
religious interest are the most memorable 
events in the histories of local churches. 
From these seasons a large proportion of 
church members date the beginning of their 
Christian life. Such times have’ witnessed 
new purposes of Christians, reconciliations 
between those who had been estranged from 
each other, reformations of backsliders, the 
erection of family altars, closer fellowship 
in the church. Such seasons of spiritual 
refreshing are never to be forgotten, The 
discussions which recall them always awaken 
grateful interest. What believer does not 
pray. for their return? 

The evangelist is often prominevt in such 
scenes, He has always had a place in the 
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church, but its character has varied in dif- 
ferent ages according to the needs of his 
time. Philip and Barnabas and Paul were 
types of the early evangelist. They were 
.pioneers. In modern times the evangelist 
has more often been a reformer. Whitefield 
in 1740 startled the dead orthodoxy of New 
England, and his burning eloquence sum- 
moned a great army to confess their sins 
and consecrate themselves to God. His 
methods were imitated by evangelists and 
accepted by the churches for a century. 

But Whitefield’s methods would not now 
produce the effects which he secured. The 
processes by which souls enter into and 
become assured of fellowship with Christ 
have changed. The Sunday school and the 
societies of Christian Endeavor have largely 
taken the place of the revival méeting. 
Seasons of special interest have become in 
the churches occasions for declaring Chris- 
tian faith rather than times for sudden con- 
viction of sin and crying to God for pardon. 

In some respects the work which the evan- 
gelist used to do in awakening certain 
classes in the community is now only par- 
tially done. Rescue missions reach mainly 
only one class of adult sinners, and that the 
lowest. But in other respects bis work is 
better done by the pastor tban the evangel- 
ist used to doit. There are many churches 
where conversions are Constantly expected 
and constantly occur, where the Sunday 
night gospel meeting, the young’ people’s 
meeting and special services are all revival 
meetings, with results which witness as 
effectively to the power of the Holy Spirit 
as any which followed the preaching of 
evangelists in the last century. More pas- 
tors and laymen who work quietly in their 
own fields are real evangelists than ever be- 
fore, 

Evangelists are doing excellent service in 
many neglected and needy places. In many 


of the States they are employed by home - 


missionary societies with gratifying eyvi- 
dences of divine approval. A few men of 
exceptional gifts, evidently called of God to 
this special work, like D LL. Moody and B. 
Fiy Mills, are able with the co-operation of 
pastors and churches to gather temporarily 
great audiences, and to move our large 
cities with spiritual power. A larger num- 
ber who are much less widely known are as 
genuinely honored in their work by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The place of the evangelist, when he is 
not laboring in pastorless fields, is simply 
that of temporary assistant to the pastors 
and churches which invite him. The temp- 
tation which he and his friends are appar- 
ently most called to resist is to exalt unduly 
his own work in comparison with the regu- 
lar work of pastors and churches. He is 
called in when it appears to be time for the 
barvest. He is too apt to despise the peri- 
ods of seed sowing and cultivating.. Others 
have labored. Ile enters into their labors, 
and it sometimes seems to him as if the 
Holy Spirit had done it all through him. 
He hasa few sermons which he bas preached 
over and over. Hedelivers them in circum- 
stances exceptionally favorable which others 
have prepared for him. If he is wise he 
will not assume that the blessing of God 
rests more signally on him than on those 
who have labored long to open the way for 
him. The communications we have re- 

ceived for publication, from evangelists or 
fiom their friends describing their work, 
have rarely included recognitien of the pre- 
paratory work of pastors as equally impor- 
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tant with their own. Just so far as the 
evangelist minifies the work of the pastor in 
comparison with his own, he shows himself 
unworthy to be an evangelist. 

The entire work of the church centers in 
bringing souls into the kingdom of God and 
into closer and closer felléwship with Christ. 
For this the successful pastor must always 
have the spirit of the successful evangelist. 
Both can work together with advantage 
when the evangelist is welcomed as an as- 
sistant, and takes that place for the time 
with generous recognition of the labors and 
the difficulties of the pastor. 


=< 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION CALMLY 
CONSIDERED, 


The Armenian question is’ at the front in 
the press and upon the platforms. The 
Turkish government and the missionaries 
share alike the criticisms of many of those 
who cbampion the Armenian cause. The 
former is charged with outrages and oppres- 
sions upon its non-Moslem subjects and the 
latter are frequently accused of heartless in- 
difference, even with encouraging the gov- 
ernment inits misrule. What are the facts 
in the case? 

The Turkish government is corrupt to the 
core, not so much in its laws as in the exe- 
cution of them. The officials despise the 
non-Moslem subjects and the only system 


of administration that prevails is a system - 


of bribery. Therest can be imagined, The 
Armenians thoroughly hate the Moslem 
ruler, and as they plot against the govern- 


‘ment hatred is intensified upon both sides, 


which appears in, worse abuses. The mis- 
sionary is in Turkey, by the tolerance of 
that government, ‘‘to prosecute missionary 
work,’’ and for no otber purpose. Were he 
known to meddle with political matters it 
would secure his banishment from the coun- 
try. Any criticism of the government, i‘s 
officials or any department of administra- 
tion is offensive political interference, which 
would subject a native to imprisonment or 
banishment and a foreigner to transporta- 
tion. Open sympathy for the oppressed is 
always interpreted as criticism of the gov- 
ernment. 

The recent utterances of missionaries 
upon this subject were brought out by 
charges that missionaries were aiders and 
abettors of the revolutionary movement 
among the Armenians—that in their schools 
and colleges revolution is taught. False 
charges of this nature have been repeatedly 
made by Armenians in various forms, and 
some statement to the contrary becomes 
pecessary. No missionary has denied that 
he has sympathy for the oppressed. No 
such charge can truthfully be made against 
them, The Armenians have no truer friends 
than the missionaries, who have done, and 
are doing, all in their power to alleviate 
their condition, casting their own lot in 
with the oppressed people, where even for 
themselves and their work everything is to 
be gained by the exaltation of the nation 
and everything to be lost by its destruction. 

Those who best know the circumstances 
feel that the proposed revolutionary meas- 
ures can result only in disaster to the Arme- 
nians. No sentimental sympathy expressed 
in public meetings by hot speeches made 
7,000 niles away from the scenes of the con- 
demned outrages can accomplish anything 
for this poor “people. It is time for calmer 
reasoning and more deliberate investigation 
of the facts. 

If the courts of justice in Turkey, from 
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the police court to the highest court of ap- 
peal, were so reformed that any man, what- 
ever his religion, could be assured of a just 
and equitable administration of the laws of 
the empire as they now stand, there would 
be little ground of complaint upon the 
part of the masses, Of course this can be 
brought about only by foreign interference 
and supervision, 

The powers that’ are ibteresegnt in ‘Turkey 
might unite upon a plan whereby the courts 
throughout the empire would be under for- 
eign supervision, so that the corruption, 
bribery and race hatred that now prevail in 
them would be eliminated and justice to 
the masses secured. This change would 
necessitate authority upon the part of the 
courts to carry out its sentences, for a cor- 
rupt executive department could annul all 
actions of the reform judiciary. Such a 
system would leave the present Turkish 
government as it now is in all other re- 
spects, and would commit it in no way to 
any outside power. The justices and judges 
who should serve throughout the empire 
might be under the supervision of the com- 
bined powers which have representatives at 
Constantinople, or under some one of them 
selected from their number to carry out the 
reform. The judges would all need to be 
from outside of the empire at first, and re- 
sponsible only to the supervising body, 
which should have authority to punish for 
any failure to execute justice. After a 
brief period the lower courts could un- 
doubtedly be passed over to native justices, 
while the upper courts of appeal would 
need to be held in foreign hands until the 
couutry becomes generally educated and re- 
formed. The expense of such a reform sys- 
tem of justice would be little, if any more, 
than that of the present system of injustice, 
while the cost to the people would be much 
less, 

A reform of this nature is more humane 
and Christian than a bloody revolution, 
which would bankrupt nations and change 
the geography of Europe and Asia. 


WHAT IS UNITARIANISM? 


This question, to which we have been re- 
quested to reply, can best be answered by 
representative Unitarians. Doctrinally and 
historically, Unitarianism is a denial of the 
deity of Christ, the universal sinfulness of 
the human race and the necessity of an 
atonement for sin through Jesus Christ in 
order to salvation. These are fundamental 
beliefs of the Christian Church through its: 
entire history. But Unitarianism first de-~ 
clared itself in this country in opposition to 
the faith of Congregational churches, which 
was then expressed in the Cambridge Plat- 
form of 1680 and in the Westminster Shorter. 
Catechism, Unitarianism was represented 
in Boston by King’s Chapel from the ordina- 
tion of Rev. James Freeman as its pastor in 
1787. Its views were prevalent in Harvard 
College and were held by some of the Bos- 
ton ministers from the beginning of the 
present century, bui were not openly avowed 


by them till 1815. 


The question which heads this article is — 
thus answered by Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, - 
one of the most honored of Unitarian min- 
isters, in his Half Century on the Unitarian 
Controversy: 

Unitarianism stands in direct and positive 
Opposition to orthodoxy on three great doc- 
trines which orth<doxy teaches, with empha- 


sis, as vital to its system, namely, ‘that the na- 
ture of human beings has been vitiated, cor- 


rupted and disabled in consequence of the sin 


of Adam, for which God has in judgment 


! 
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doomed our race to suffering and woe; that 
Jesus Christ is God, and therefore an object 
of religious homage and prayer, and that the 
death of Christ is made effectual to human 
salvation by reconciling God to man and satis- 
fying the claims of an insulted and outraged 
‘law. Unitarianism denies that these are doc- 
trines of the gospel, and offers very different 
doctrines, sustained by Scripture, in their 
place. The rejection of these three doctrines, 
and the belief of those whieh Unitarianism 
substitutes for them, constitutes Unitarianism. 


What are the doctiines whicb Unitarian- 
ism substitutes for these? They are sim- 
ply denials of these three doctrines. As to 
the atonement, Dr. Ellis says, ‘‘ It would be 
difficult to make Unitarians, as a body, re- 
sponsible for any positive doctrine on this 
subject.”” As to all three doctrines, he 
says, ‘‘The moment that Unitarianism is 
made responsible for a belief or a denial 
about either of them we have to encounter 
professions and protests, which prove that 
a supposed sect contairs almost as many 
creeds as individual members.”’ 

According to Dr. Ellis, Unitarians are not 
positively united on any doctrines. He 
says that, if one would assail Unitarianism, 
he ‘‘ may raise the reasonable objection that 
it is almost impossible to define or identify 
his foe.” Unitarianism began its life by 
assaulting the fortresses of orthodoxy. . It 
protected itself by having no fortress to 
defend. It _was an army of flying scouts, 
It has always refused to avow any positive 
beliefs concerning the doctrines it denies. 
Doctrinally and historically Unitarianism is 
the negation of orthodoxy. 


—<— 


THE DUTY OF UNITING WITH THE 
CHUROH. 


It is so natural for one who has learned to 
love Christ to join His Church on earth that 
it seems surprising that any should hesitate 
to do so. Yet many are reluctant. Some 
do not feel sure that they can hold out as 
they have begun. Otbers are not convinced 
‘that they have a duty in the matter, But 
there can be no doubt that, except in most 
unusual circumstances, a Christian ought 
to be a member of some branch of the 
church. 

This is necessary for one’s own proper 
Spiritual development. No one of us can 
stand alone safely, separating himself from 
the peculiar fellowship which exists in the 
church and the help which its Lord has or- 
dained shall be afforded to those who com- 
pose it. Not to join the church is to leave 
one’s religious position indefinite in a large 
degree, It is consenting to accept the ben- 
efits of Christianity, so far as these are pos- 
sible, without being willing to assume one’s 
share of its responsibilities. It is turning 
aside from the natural course of religious 
life into a byway which leads ultimately in 
the wrong direction. : 

It is manifesting a lack of confidence in 
one’s self, in the Holy Spirit and in the 
church. What good reason is there for 
doubting that with due fidelity you are able, 
with the divine help which is offered, to 
live a consistently consecrated life? What 
good reason is there for thinking that the 
Holy Spirit will not guide and sustain you 
as He has millions of other believers? What 
good reason is there for supposing that the 
church cannot or will not be of advantage 
to your soul? 

It also is refusing to do your share in 
carrying on the organized work of Chris- 
tianity amoag men. The church needs you, 
no matter who or what you are, if you are 
a true follower of its Master. You cannot 
fulfill your obligation to it while you re- 
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main outside of it, no matter how heartily 
you seek to co operate independently with 
it. Your aid must be imperfect until you 
join it. Yourattitude toward it necessarily 
causes #doubt of your own sincerity and of 
your faith in its mission. You seem to be 
questioning the Lord’s wisdom in ordaining 
an earthly church. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject. Reflection can but confirm and add to 
these suggestions. Every Christian belongs 
in the church and ought to join it at a 
proper time after bis conversion. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Cleveland's veto of the Bland 
silver bill is a clear and cogent statement of 
the financial condition of our government 
and of the way in which it is affected by 
the attempts to fix by Congress a value for 
silver which that metal does not command 
in the world’s market. The veto message 
ought to be read by every one, for the sub- 
ject of which it treats affects every one who 
has anything to do with money. The Pres- 
ident shows that the financial depression 
and consequent distress of the last year, the 
greatest in our national history, has been 
mainly due to a loss of faith in the fiscal 
policy of our government, and that this 
want of confidence was largely created by 
thedeclared purpose of a considerable pcr- 
tion of the people to force the government 
to put a fictitious value onsilver, The gov- 
ernment is pledged to maintain the parity 
in value of gold and silver. It can do this 
ouly by paying a gold dollar whenever 
called for for a silver dollar or a certificate 
representing it. Buta gold dollar is worth 
about two silver dollars. The government 
has only a little more than $100,000,000 gold 
reserve with which to redeem $346,000,000 
in notes. The proposal to issue over $55,- 
000,000 more notes without increasing the 
gold reserve would be contrary to sound 
principles of finance, and would ‘tend to 
destroy the return of confidence which was 
inaugurated by the repeal of the Sherman 
law last autumn. The financial relapse 
which would follow would be worse than 
the condition of last summer, 


After stating the objections to the prin- 
ciple on which the Bland bill is founded, 
the President declares that the bill is so 
faultily drawn that its provisions cannot be 
clearly understood, and that it is doubtful 
if they could be executed. Such uncertain- 
ties of expression ought not to be found in 
legislation affecting so far-reaching subjects 
as our finances and currency. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ought not to be bur- 
dened with the task of executing a law so 
uncertain and confused. The message con 
tains a number of sentences which are com- 
prehensive arguments against both the prin- 
ciple of the bill and the methods of legisla- 
tion which it represents. The President re- 
peatedly refers to the seigniorage as ‘‘the 
so-called gain’’ from coining all the silver 
bullion possessed by the government. His 
phrase suggests ex-Mayor Hewitt’s ‘‘coin- 
ing a vacuum.’’ He characterizes the bill 
as ‘‘a plan by which the government will 
be obliged to pay out its scanty store of 
gold for no other purpose than to force an 
unnatural addition of silver money into the 
hands of our people.’’ He says that this 
policy ‘‘is an exact reversal of the policy 
which safe finance dictates if we are to pre- 
serve parity between gold and silver and 
maintain sensible bimetallism,’’ He de- 
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clares that ke ‘‘ cannot conceive of a longer 
step toward silver monometallism than we 
take when we spend our gold to buy silver 
certificates for circulation.”’ 


The President’s apparent concession to 
the advocates of silver legislation, in the 
closing sentences of his message, has pro- 
voked some adverse criticism, but it does 
not affect the sound principles of. finance 
upon which he has solidly and consistently 
stood during his entire public career. He 
simply suggests that, if the credit of the 
government remains good enough to enable 
it to borrow gold on its bonds at a low 
rate of interest, it would be safe after that 
has been done to coin the ‘‘so-called gain or 
seigniorage’’ against this borrowed money 
for its redemption, and he suggests that 
Congress should authorize the issue of such 
bonds. ‘The effect of this veto message will 
be twofold. It will inspire confidence in 
the financial policy of the government with 
the President at its head, in spite of the un- 
sound policy of the majority in Congress, 
and it will go far to convince those who are 
not already convinced—as Mr, Cleveland in- 
directly but forcibly argues#+that the party 
which elected him is not a safe party to 
which to intrust the most important affairs 
of government. 


The bill establishing municipal suffrage 
for women has been passed by the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and 
it is possible that it may pass the Senate. 
The bill included a proposal to submit the 
question to popular vote—a useless pro- 
vision after the bill has become a law. 
From this fact it would appear that the 
legislation on the subject has been hasty 
and ill considered. The matter is too seri- 
ous to be treated otherwise than with most 
careful deliberation. Some of the objec- 
tions to woman’s suffrage formerly urged 
no longer have force with most people. 
When the majority of women want to take 
up the duty and the burdens of voting, 
these will not be denied to them. But if 
the suffrage is offered to them as a privilege, 
to. be accepted or refused as they choose, 
the result cannot but be disastrous to good 
government, When women may vote, then 
every woman ought to vote. The present 
movement for reform in municipal govern- 
ment is widespread and promising. It con- 
templates the compelling through convic- 
tions of duty that large class of citizens 
who have hitherto been indifferent to their 


“civic duties to devote themselves to under- 


stand the problems of government and to 
cast their votes accordingly. We believe 
that the granting of municipal suffrage to 
women at this time would seriously retard 
this movement and set back what seems to 
be the most important reform of this cen- 
tury. : 


The first dinner of the Boston Municipal 
League was a decided success in point 
of numbers, pertinence and weight of the 
addresses and in crystallizing and making 
manifest the growing sentiment in favor 
of better city government. Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia were drawn upon 
for speakers, and in each case the man se- 
lected was himself an exponent of the idea 
for which the league stands—the best men 
in politics. Rev. Leighton Williams, one of 
Dr. Parkburst’s most efficient supporters in 
the ranks of the New York ministry, gave a 
clear and instructive account of the way in. 
which the citizens of the metropolis are be- 
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ing instructed with reference to a practical 
grapple with various phases of their local 
problems. Mr. Herbert Welsh, who is no 
less ardent in the cause of municipal reform 
than he is to secure rights for the red men, 
described existing conditions in Philadel- 
phiaand paid a high tribute to the Woman’s 
Civic Club, whose efforts at civic regenera- 
tion are already beginning to tell. Finally, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey of Boston set forth 
what in his judgment such a league ought 
to accomplish, and urged that it be broad 
and inclusive in its spirit, thus winning the 
sympathy of all who want a better régime. 
This league, in whose membership, limited 
to 200, are already prominent representatives 
of all the religious bodies, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, and of several of the busi- 
ness organizations of the city, is to be some- 
thing more than an eating club, Its dinners 
will not be frequent and are intended to be 
simple and informal. But its committees 
and officers will not be idle between meals. 


An illustration of the opposition between 
two parties in the Roman Catholic Church 
on the public school question was given in 
the New York Legislature last week. By 
the death of Bishop McNeirny a vacancy 
occurred onthe board of regents of the State 
University, which, by a tacit understand- 
ing, was to be filled by a Catholic. Father 
Sylvester Malone of Brooklyn was put for- 
ward as acandidate. He is an advocate of 
the public school system, a loyal American 
and during the Civil War kept the stars.and 
stripes flying from the steeple of his church 
till the surrender at Appomattox. ‘The 
hierarchy is said to be opposed to him es- 
pecially on account of his friendship for 
Dr. McGlynn. But when the Catholics who 
sought his defeat found that they could not 
win with a Catholic candidate they put for- 
ward the name of Rey. Dr. Vanderveer, a 
Protestant minister of Albany. Father Ma- 
lone was elected. In Canada there seems 
to be but one Catholic party on the public 
school question, and that party is firm in 
its opposition. The bishops of the Province 
of Quebec have issued a pastoral declaring 
their purpose to maintain sectarian schools 
and to resist a tax for the support of the 
public schools. Fortunately, on this side 
of the line their ideas do not prevail. 


The week has witnessed one or two more 
forward steps in the direction of punishing 
persons guilty of crimes against the purity 
of the ballot. The Gravesend gang has 
been so effectively routed that sixteen elec- 
tion inspectors, dreading the penalty visited 
already upon their colleagues—McKane, now 
in Sing Sing for six years, Jameson, who 
_ was sentenced for eighteen months, and New- 

ton, who was given nine months—pleaded 
guilty and were sentenced either to a 
month’s imprisonment or to fines of $500 
apiece. Another more tardy, but no less 
welcome, stroke of justice is the fining of 
the State board of canvassers of New York 
who obeyed Hill and Maynard in the fa- 
mous 1891 elections. Not so pleasant is it 
to report the discourteous refusal of Gov- 
ernor Flower to see a delegation of Troy’s 
best citizens, who called.on him to beseech 
him to allow, the State attorney general 
to conduct the prosecution of the mur- 
derer of young Ross. But neither Governor 
_ Flower nor any other man will be able to 
stay the rising tide of indignation against 
bossism, apparent not only in Troy but all 


over the country. As the counsel for one. 
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of the Gravesend culprits was forced to say, 
trying to defend his client: 


And, if he has done wrong, he has d@ne wrong 
in an atmosphere which has not enabled him, 
perhaps, to clearly see the things which public 
opinion must wake all people see now, hence- 
forth and forever. 


A small revolution isin progress in South 
Carolina. It began in Darlington by a fight 
between citizens and State constables. Itis 
reported that.the officers attempted to search 
private houses for liquor. Two constables 
and two citizens were killed at Darlington. 
At Florence a mob destroyed the liquor in 
the dispensary. Three companies of troops 
who had been ordered by Governor Tillman 
to proceed to the scene of conflict disbanded 
rather than obey the order. The governor 
issued a proclamation declaring the counties 
of Darlington and Florence in a state. of 
insurrection and ordering assemblies of in- 
surgents to disperse. He has taken posses- 
sion of the telegraph and railroad lines in 
the interests of public safety. The country 
people generally are said to be in sympathy 
with the governor, while the majority in 
the cities are against him. It is difficult at 
this writing to judge of the right and wrong 
involved in the conflict, but it appears as 
though the lower classes in the cities were 
desperately resisting the efforts of the au- 
thorities to maintain the State control of 


the liquor traffic; while a determined and ° 


hot-headed executive is resolved to compel 
submission by force of arms. The governor 
declares that he is not responsible for the 


- enactment of the law, but that the people 


must yield obedience to it. Unless cooler 
councils prevail there is danger of seri- 
ous disturbance and bloodshed extending 
through the State. 


From Hawaii come two flatly contradic- 
tory reports, one of which has about as 
much apparent support as the other. The 
former announces that the queen and the 
royalists are about to place themselves un- 
der British protection in the hope of being 
restored, a scheme with which the British 
minister resident is stated to be in hearty 
accord. .The latter report announces with 
equal distinctness that the queen has now 
abandoned the idea of being restored and 
has decided to accept the situation grace- 
fully and to do her best to secure annexa- 
tion to the United States in the hope of a 
handsome allowance in money as a compen- 
sation for the loss of her throne. The latter 
report is the more probable, but each needs 
confirmation, The announcement of the 
proposed termination by the United States 
of the present reciprocity treaty caused 
much disappointment until it was qualified 
by the news of the comparatively favorable 
attitude of the Senate. The election of 
delegates to the convention for the forma- 
tion of a new constitution is to be held on 
May 2, but a majority of the natives prob- 
ably will refuse to abjure the monarchy by 
oath. Meanwhile Admiral Walker has been 
sent thither by our government, according 
to one report, to protect our interests in 
the event of trouble, and according to an- 
other to establish a naval station at once at 
Pearl Harbor, which we hold by treaty. An 
actual war has broken out in Samoa, cer- 
tain chiefs having defied the Jaws openly 
and committed many atrocities. The joint 
protectorate—Epglish, German and Ameri- 
can—appears to be a total failure. Any one 
nation probably would govern the country 
better and more easily than three can rule 
it jointly. 
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South America continues to maintain its 
reputation for civil disturbances. Sensa- 
tional dispatches have come within a day or 
two announcing the shooting of an Ameri- 
can at Bluefields, in the Mosquito Reserva- 
tion of Nicaragua, and the wily schemings of 
the British consul there against Americans. 
The Mosquito Indians and the Nicaragua 
government are having trouble, the former 
being decidedly lawless, and all news from 
that region, unless fully vouched for, needs 
to be taken guardedly. Our State Depart- 
ment hes dispatched Admiral Benham and 
a ship or two to Bluefields but regards the 
report mentioned as insufficiently supported, 
Meanwhile, President Peixotto’s victory at 
Rio Janeiro has turned out rather barren 
and the Brazilian rebellion continues ac- 
tively in Parana, Santa Catharina and other 
states in the south. Our government as 
well as the French and German have refused 
to recognize the rebel Da Gama, but he has 
the two,most powerful ships of the Brazil- 
ian navy and the only ones of much value, 
and to crown all it is asserted now that 
Moraes, who was supposed to have been 
chosen president to succeed Peixotto, did 
not receive the majority demanded by the 
constitution. His election may be disputed 
and Peixotto may become dictator after all. 
There is trouble in Peru also on the other 
slope of the continent. President Bermu- 
dez died on March 31. Two vice-presidents 
who are the heads of rival popular parties 
are at loggerheads and disturbances are 
imminent, 


Four by-elections—when a member of the 
House of Commons has been appointed to 
office he is obliged to resign and a new 
election is held—have taken place in Great 
Britain... Their special interest lies in the 
fact that they are supposed to indicate the 
state of political sentiment resulting from 
the succession of Lord Rosebery to Mr. 
Gladstone’s position. In each case the 
Liberal candidate has won but the increase 
of the Conservative vote has proved more 
than thirteen times as large as that of the 
Liberal, so that each side is claiming to 
have been indorsed. The disquiet caused 
by Lord Rosebery’s utterance about the 
delay of home rule until it can command 
a majority of the English vote has subsided 
upon examination of what he actually said, 
which was only that, if the present improve- 
ment of affairs in Ireland continues, Eng- 
land will not Jong delay to favor home 
rule. A general election is expected before 
long, but its probable date remains a matter 
of conjecture. The Euglish colony of New- 
foundland has been greatly excited during 
the week by the unseating of Ilon. Henry 
Woods, surveyor general, and Mr. George 
Moores, « representative, for alleged corrup- 
tion during the late election. The colonial 
government is expected to dissolve at once 
in order to escape being ejected from office. 


Kossuth has been buried in Hungary 
after all, and the demonstrations over his 
remains rarely have been surpassed in re- 
spect to interest and the number of people 
participating. His funeral at Turin, where 
he died, was held in the Evangelical Church 
on March 27. Civic and municipal guards 
of honor, followed by thousands of students 
and others in Hungarian costume, escorted 
his body to the church, which was crowded 
by eminent persons, including many Italian 
or Hungarian officials. M.. Peyrot, the 
pastor, delivered the funeral oration, After 
the service the remains were taken by train 
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to Buda-Pesth, accompanied by a distin- 
guished escort, The whole Hungarian peo- 
ple are mourning, and when the funeral 
procession was formed in Buda-Pesth 60,000 
persons tried to join it in addition to rep- 
resentatives of all the public bodies in the 
country. It is estimated that 800,000 per- 
sons were in the streets or windows. So 
intense was the public feeling that the 
Hungarian ministry, in spite of its subjec- 
tion to Austria, was obliged to make imme- 
diate and important concessions to it in 
respect to legislation or risk serious popular 
outbreaks. The burial finally took place 
on Sunday, April 1, until which time the 
remains lay instate in the National Museum. 
Maurice Jokai, the author, delivered the 
funeral oration. The funeral procession 
was headed by the Honveds of 1848, carry- 
ing their old flags, and was five miles long. 
Kossuth was buried between Deak and 
Batthyanyi, two other famous Hungarian 
patriots and friends of his. The memory 
of his patriotic self-sacrifice and eloquence, 
in spite of the small results of his efforts, 
always will be cherished by the Hungarians, 


—— 


IN BRIEF. 


No. 2 of the Congregationalist Handbook 
Series, entitled Forward Movements, is now 
ready. Its forty-eight pages are packed with 
information relating to phases of activity 
which are more and more drawing to them- 
selves the attention of the Christian public. 
We believe that in this little manual we have 
massed accurate information, such as has 
never before been put in print, in regard to 
the eighteen social settlements of the country 
an@® the dozen institutional churches. We 
have also given a description of the methods 
and results of rescue mission work. The as- 
tovishing low price of this little manual, four 
cents a copy, postpaid, puts it within, the 
reach of every one who desires to gain an in- 
telligent idea of the subjects treated. 


How long is it since your church has had a 
special sermon or service or sociable for the 
old people? Did you remember them at Easter 
with flowers ? 


The efforts of liquor dealers and a class of 
temperance advocates appear to have defeated 
the attempt to secure from the Massachusetts 
Legislature a permission to try the experi- 
ment of the Norwegian method in towns of 
this State. 


. 


A Roman Catholic priest, a graduate of 
Harvard, preached in Appleton Chapel last 
Sunday evening. This is the first time a 
Catholic priest has been invited to officiate at 
a Sunday service at Harvard, though at least 
one priest has delivered lectures there. It 


will bea long time before a Protestant minister . 


will be invited to preach in a Catholic college. 


We have recently referred to the amusing 
yet doleful article in the March Forwm about 
a New*England town. It is therein alleged, 
among other inaccuracies, that in the ancient 
Pilgrim Church of the town the pastor preaches 
in these degenerate days to ‘‘a few old people 
on fair Sundays.” We learn that on fifty- 
three Sundays in 1893 there were present at 
the religious meetings of that church an ag- 
gregate of 13,318 persons by actual count. 


The pastor of a church well known for its 
interesting celebration of various days was 
walking by a schoolhouse last week, when 
one of his little parishioners came out and, 
cuddling her small hand in his, chatted gayly. 
After expressing delight in the Easter exer- 
cises, she looked up and said, ‘‘Mr.S., ain’t 
we going to have anything in our church 
next Sunday?” ‘‘ Why, yes, the regular serv- 
ice,’*vsaid the pastor. ‘‘ Well, but I mean 
' something extra.” ‘‘ What for?” ‘‘ Why, it’s 

April Fools’ Day, you know,” said the child. 
The present tendency to multiply special serv- 
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ices on special Sundays, perhaps, may yet 
make an April Fools’ service appropriate. 


The Advance has asked a number of well- 
known and successful business men if it is 
possible to conduct business successfully on 
strictly Christian principles. They allanswer, 
“Yes.” The question was answered by Wis- 
dom many ages ago and has never been dis- 
proved: 


I walk in the way of righteousness, 

In the midst of the paths of judgment: 

That I may cause those that love me to inherit sub- 
stance, 

And that I may fill their treasuries. 


The trustees of Andover Seminary are dili- 
gently looking for the right man to occupy 
the chair of Homiletics and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy. Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall has been 
unofficially approached with an invitation to 


consider this position and has visited Andover. 


within a few days. But the ties which bind 
him to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn are too strong for him to break. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Quint is giving instruction in 
that department of the seminary, much to the 
satisfaction of the seminary students. 


Several correspondents take exception to 
our statement that the week preceding Easter 
Sunday is Holy Week and the week before 
that Passion Week. Our authorities are the 
Episcopal Chureh Calendar. The Century 
Dictionary defines Passion Weekas ‘‘ The fifth 
week in Lent, from Passion Sunday to Palm 
Sunday, and immediately preceding Holy 
Week. The name Passion Week was given to 
it from very early times because it begins the 
special commemoration of Christ’s— passion. 
In non-Catholic circles Passion Week is often 
incorrectly identified with Holy Week.” 


Kossuth was a Protestant and:¢lied in that 
faith, we do hot doubt, in spite of the familiar 
report that on his deathbed he was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Certain it 
is that when the vicar of Buda-Pesth, the 
Hungarian capital, was asked to have badges 
of mourning displayed upon the Roman Cath- 
olic churches of the city he refused, giving as 
his reason that ‘‘ the Catholic Church allows 
such displays for sous of the church alone.” 
The answer is characteristic, but will hardly 
be likely to help the Hungarian Roman Cath- 
olics in their struggle against the pending law 
of civil marriage. 


“Starving thousands all around us,” is the 
distressing news just received from Erzroom, 
Turkey. In a population of 60,000 one-third 
have nothing to eat except as it is given to 
them in charity. The story of nakedness, 
hunger, sickness and death which comes from 
our missionaries there is appalling. Thousands 
pray to die rather than live. Even loving 
parents are not sorry when their children die. 
Grateful for the help already received from 
America, especially for the $800 from an ‘f un" 
known friend,’ an earnest appeal is made for 
further contributions immediately. Remit- 
tances for the relief of this terrible famine if 
sent to L. S. Ward, treasurer of the A. B.C. 
F. M., will at once be reported by cable and 
will be immediately available at Erzroom. 


We gladly add our congratulations to the 
many being showered upon the Springfield 
Republican on passing the fiftieth milestone in 
its honorable history. It celebrated that oc- 
casion by issuing a twenty-two page edition 
replete. with historical information, using for 
the purpose a new Hoe press, for which one 
bought only ten years ago was discarded. So 
rapid are the advances in mechanical appli- 
ances in these days that a journal, religious or 
secular, which would keep at the front must 
undergo frequent large expenditures. The 
Republican no longer has behind it the strong 
personality of the great editor Samuel Bowles, 
but a son of his presides ably over its business 
affairs, and the work of its editors today bears 
the stamp of that conciseness of expression 
and vitality ‘of thought which characterized 
the elder Bowles and which have given the 


‘its words are to be trusted. 
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paper a national fame. Amongall the secular 
journals that reach our desk we find none 
which better fulfills our ideas of what a mod- 
ern daily should be. In the quality and range 
of its news and in the strength, breadth and 
comprehensiveness of its editorial columns it 
is without a superior. 


—_ 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Bible and Explorations. 

A crowded meeting of the Congregational 
Club greatly enjoyed the instructions of 
three well-known experts on the subject of 
The Bible and Modern Explorations. Prof. 
Francis Brown of Union Theological Sem- 
inary spoke of Explorations in Assyria, 
Prof. Howard Osgood of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary of those in Egypt, and Dr. 
William Hayes Ward of those in Palestine. 
If any came expecting dry and tiresome dis-— 
quisitions on the theme they were most 
happily disappointed. Erudition was so 
enlivened by wit and brightened with lam- 
bent humor as to keep the audience in a 
constant ripple of pleasure, and made them 
regret the too early coming of the close. 

Professor Brown traced the Assyrian dis- 
coveries back to about 1500 B. C., charac- 
terized them as genuine revélations, which 
we should know how to use; compared 
them with the Bible, showing how they 
had confirmed the book and taught us how 
The Hebrew 
writers were better men and tried to tell 
the truth fully and fairly, while the Assyri- 
ans showed their personal sympathy in their 
narrative. The Hebrew saw that there could 
be no history but a religious history. The 
best result of the Assyrian records is to 
send us to the Bible, where we learn, not 
merely simple facts, but get at the heart of 
things, and catch the white light of God’s 
law with which the Old Testament abounds. 

Professor Osgood dwelt upon the works 
of Egyptian art, inscriptions on monuments, 
in tombs, etc., dating back to 2,000 years be- 
fore Moses, 3,000 B. C., all proving a degree 
of civilization that few suspect, or are ready 
to believe till compelled to; also, monu- 
ments, inscriptions and pictures revealing 
unexpected facts concerning the social and 
domestic life of that ancient people, as- 
tounding those who hear of them for the 
first time by their resemblance in many 
particulars to the life in our homes today. 

Dr. Ward, after lamenting the compara- 
tively small labor and expense bestowed on 
explorations in Palestine—confined chiefly 
to the surface—spoke of a few of the more 
interesting discoveries made there, e. g., the 
Moabite stone, with its Hebrew inscription, 
900 B.C. Other Phoenician inscriptions were 
described, running back to the time of Solo- 
mon, of Hezekiah, etc. Other tablets were 
found on the site of the old city of Gaza, 
written in Assyrian, to the Israelites a for- 
eign language, before the time of Abraham, 
showing great culture and refinement. All 
which discoveries were but the beginning 
of what we shall find when we are able, to 
go deeper beneath the surface. 

One-cent Coffee Stands. 

Rey. Dr. M. C. Peters of the Blooming- 
dale Reformed Church is appealing to the 
public for the support and multiplication of 
thre ‘Saint Andrew’s one-cent coffee stands,’” 
an enterprise for the relief of the hungry 
poor, which, he claims, has by the test of 
some years’ trial vindicated its claim to 
public confidence. There are now six of 
these stands in the southern part of this 
city and two in Brooklyn, at which, from 5 
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A.M. to 7 P.M, hungry people are fed 
“‘ without regard to age, sex, nationality or 
creed,’ and without long delay for investi- 
gation as to the worthiness of the applicant. 
‘“<Tf those fed are worthy, so much the 
better,’ says the doctor; ‘‘if not,’’ he asks, 
‘will it not tend to make them better men 
and women when they feel that some re- 
mote friend has a care and thought for 
them?” Here is the bill of fare: ‘‘ Half- 
pint of coffee, with milk, sugar and one 
slice of bread; beef soup, with vegetables 
and one slice of bread; pork and beans; 
fish cakes; sandwiches; fish chowder ou 
Fridays, and extras occasionally.. Soup 
and coffee are supplied to families at the 
same rates, bread to accompany each por- 
tion.”’ 

It is to be hoped that something is done 
in the way of “investigation’’—at least 
enough to prevent the unwise and wicked 
support of the thousands of men who are 
glad to eat at others’ expense that their 
dimes, got by easy work or begging, may be 
spent for whisky, and of other thousands of 
women who die, after living for years by 
beggary, with handsome sums in bank or 
hid away in stockings or ragged clothing. 
Ts it a Christian duty for hard-working peo- 
ple to support in idleness and vice such 
barnacles on sosiety as these? 


Deepening Religious Interest. 

The revival interest is increasing in vol- 
ume and power. The number of churches, 
theaters and halls opened for special serv- 
ices is larger ‘than ever, and a growing num- 
ber of hopeful converts is reported. With 
the milder weather reasonably looked for 
soon, more open air meetings are planned 
for and still larger results are expected—the 
large and attentive audiences seeming fully 
to warrant the confidence. 
ever, many are lookiug to their favorite 
evangelists for help, feeling that the pres- 
ence of Mr. Movudy, Dr. Pentecost, Dr. 
Pierson or Mr. Mills is well-nigh essential 
to the best success of the movement. Since 
neither of them is likely to be had, this will 
be a favorable time to test the reliance of 
our Christian workers on the Holy Spirit, 
whose readiness to own and bless the faith- 
ful ministry of the Word has been manifest 
1o a marked degree from the beginning of 
the meetings. One new element in this 
week’s meetings has been the testimony of 
converted Jews and of Romanists—some of 
earlier, and others of very recent, date. 
Their statements naturally caused some dis- 
turbance in the meetings, but it is said that 
others are likely to come into the Protestant 
ranks, : 


A Reminiscence of Kossuth. 

The death of Kossuth has called vividly 
to mind an incident of his visit to Boston, 
which none who witnessed it will ever for- 
get. The masters of the Endicott Grammar 
School,ewho were great admirers of the ex- 
iled hero and in hearty sympathy with his 
cause, secured from him a visit to the school, 
and brought it to a close by gathering the 
scholars in the assembly-room at the top of 
the building, from the windows of which 
the Bunker Hill Monument could then be 
seen, as possibly it may be still. The 
brave but defeated hero, deeply affectéd 
by the presence and intense interest of his 
young hearers, gave them a brief and touch- 
ing address on the one theme that filled his 
heart and for him was all the world had 
worth living for. As he drew near its close 
a stillness as of death was upon his breath- 
less audience... Fixing his gaze upon the 
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towering granite column, his countenance 
radiant with joy and his musical voiee trem- 
ulous with emotion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Liberty 
has triumphed on Bunker’s Hill.’ There 
instantly came over his whole frame a won- 
derful transformation. One after another 
changing expressions came over his mobile 
features, a8 the sunshine and the shadows 
of a summer afternoon chase each other over 
a verdant field. With quivering voice, fea- 
tures white as snow, tensely strung mus- 
cles and tearful eyes, looking one instant in 
hope, the next in anxiety, far away beyond 
the present scene to his own dear home, 
these last words came with a pathos not to 
be described but never to be forgotten: ‘‘It 
will triumph around Buda’s Hill.” For 
more than twoscore years how impatiently 
waited that restless, noble soul for the ful- 
fillment of his prophecy. Shall it: ever 
come? HUNTINGTON. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

The Effect of the Veto. 

The President’s veto of the seigniorage 
bill was hailed with enthusiasm, and also 
with a sigh of relief, by all who adhere to 
orthodox financial standards, but it has 
spread dismay through the Democratic 
ranks, as well as angered the silver men of 
all parties.. The dismay of the Democrats 
is well founded. As already explained ina 
previous letter, it is a party divided against 
itself on financial questions, and this event 
will widen the breach still further. The 
President hints that he might sign a similar 
bill if it were freed from the more objec- 
tionable features of the’ Bland bill and 
coupled with an authorization for the issue- 
of gold bonds, but this is not what the silver 
men want. What they want is not more 
gold but more silver, and plenty of it, and 
they threaten now to bring in a free coinage 
bill and put it through both houses in short 
order. This they could probably do, but 
they could hardly hope to pass the bill over 
the inevitable veto. 

The seigniorage veto message is alluded 
to on almost all sides asa strong, straight- 
from-the-shoulder document, in the best 
style of its author, and it has done much to 
re-establish him in the favor of those whose 
favor is best worth having. The only criti- 
cism that they make is that the President 
should have given even the half-way prom- 
ise to the Bland men just referred to. But 
it is felt that there is little danger to the 
country from undue inflation of the silver 
currency so long as Mr. Cleveland remains 
Presidént, and the chief interest at present 
is as to what is to become of the Democratic 
party, the majority of which is now ranged 
in open and angry hostility to the adminis- 
tration. Most of the representatives of the 
party here take a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion, and confess without reservation that, 
unless the veto is overridden or some still 
more radical silver bill passed, the next 
House will probably contain a Republican 
majority, or, atleast, a Republican plurality. 
In other words, they expect that one result 
of this Democratic split will be a large in- 
crease of the Populist strength in the coun- 
try and in the House, thus making it a third 
party worthy of the name. 

‘Silverites Still Scheming. 

Another idea of the exasperated silver 
men is to attach a free cdinage amendment 
to the tariff bill, and thus carry their point, 
or, like Samson, pull down the whole house 
and ki}l Sroty body, But they will probably 
think better of this quixotic notion. No 
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doubt an independent, pure and simple free 
coinage measure will be henceforth pushed 
in each house, but the tariff bill, too, must 
stand alone. It is just about as much as 
it can do, by the way. The debate upon it 
will begin in the Senate next Monday, and 
will continue indefinitely. The Republicans 
have decided to abstain from purely ob- 
structive tactics, but the debate will be long 
enough to tire the country out, even if con- 
ducted legitimately. 

The New Treaty with China. 

Among pending matters of lepine 
which haye a fair chance of success in 
the near future are the anti-options bill, the © 
Nicaragua canal bonds resolution and the 
new Chinese treaty. The latter is an im- 
portant matter, which has been carefully 
worked up by Secretary Gresham, and with 
so much secrecy that hardly anybody had 
any idea that such a treaty was even under 
contemplation. The document has been 
drawn up with great circumspection, and 
seems destined to satisfy, in a measurable 
degree, all parties in both countries, so far 
as such a thing is possible. It mitigates 
some of the hardships of the Geary law, 
while not reopening the door to any of the . 
more flagrant abuses of former treaty priy- 
ileges against which the Pacific coast peo- 
ple have so vehemently protested. ‘The 
best evidence of its merit is found in the 
fact that it has been speedily reported favor- 
ably by the Senate committee on foreign 
relations, with, it is said, only one dissent- 
ing vote. e 
Colquitt and Crisp. 

The death of Senator Colquitt of Georgia 
is sincerely mourned, not only in political 
circles but also by the friends of morality 
and religion in Washington society gener- 
ally. The departed statesman was one of 
the best‘men in public life. His character 
was irreproachable. He was an earnest 
and devoted Christian, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, an active 
worker in the temperance cause, always 
ready and eager to render personal assist-- 
ance to every worthy undertaking, and 
withal a politician of great power and in- 
fluence. He furnished a signal proof of 
the possibility of uniting political success 
with a high moral standard—a combination 
which is not so frequent hereabouts as to 
become monotonous. Speaker Crisp, who 
was named as Senator Colquitt’s successor, 
has sacrificed his personal preferences and 
declined the office for the sake of his par- 
ty’s interests in the House—an act of un- 
selfishness which has earned him much 
praise in political circles here. If he had 
accepted the appointment it would*have 
precipitated a bitter contest for the speaker- 
ship in the midst of a session already marked 
by sufficient acrimony, and would have com- 
pleted the demoralization which has weak- 
ened the majority in the House almost to 
the point of collapse. 

Coxey’s Army Not Dreaded. 

Coxey’s army of ‘“‘freaks,’’ now that it 
has actually started on its way, is beginning 
to attract some attention here. No alarm 
whatever is felt in regard to the threatened 
invasion of the capital, partly because hardly 
any one believes that the army will ever get 
here and partly because the defenses of the 
capital are ample. There are a good many 
soldiers within easy reach, a large supply of 
ammunition in the arsenal and forts and 
some of the biggest guns in the world down 
at the navy yard. The supply of generals, 
colonels, majors and other officers, it is need- 
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less to add, is practically unlimited. Politi- 
cally, the Coxey. movement is regarded as 
entirely insignificant. Even the populistic 
element in Congress, including Senators 
Peffer and Stewart and Representative Simp- 
son, disapproves and ridicules it. It is con- 
sidered to be simply a crazy idea conceived 
by cranks and adopted by a certain number 
of tramps, bummers and humbugs, and that 
the idea of erecting it into a national issue 
is preposterous. 

Signs of Cheer. 

Although Congress seems bound to make 
concessions to the horse racing element 
by practically suspending the district law 
against gambling during such weeks as are 
requisite for the spring and autumn ‘‘ meet- 
ings,” the local authorities continue to man- 
ifest a commendable activity in enforcing 
that law in other directions. It is astonish- 
ing to find how many Congressmen and 
other ‘‘ respectable’’ men ‘‘ play the races,”’ 
but the playing of policy, faro and other 
games of that sort is confined chiefly toa 
lower and less influential class of individu- 
als, and raids upon the players are of such 
frequent occurrence lately that the gam- 
bling-rooms in the city and suburbs have a 
hard struggle for existence. On the other 
hand, the churches and other religious, 
moral and benevolent organizations of the 
city are in a gratifyingly flourishing condi- 
tion. The number of accessions to’ the 
churckes during the last month has been 
larger than usual, At Rev, Dr. Bartlett’s 
New York Avenue Church last Sunday 
seventy were admitted to membership—the 
largest number ever admitted to that church 
on asingle occasion. At the First Congre- 
gational Church twenty-five or thirty have 
been admitted at every communion of late, 
and the other Congregational churches also 
report an active religious interest. The 
same is true of the Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches. 
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FRO? THE INTERIOR. 
The Easter Joy. 

The attractions of Easter services seem to 
increase year by year. Those churches are 
the exception in which no notice is taken of 
the day. Ina few churches here the refer- 
ences to the day are slight, in others, espe- 
cially those in which a liturgy is used, every- 
thing takes on an Easter color. The day 
was somewhat unfavorable but that did not 
lessen the numbers who attended church, 
Twice during the day, in most of the places 
of worship, standing room could hardly be 
obtained. People attend church on this 
day who perhaps will not go again till an- 
other year comes round, As is the case 
with so many in Germany, presence at re- 
ligious services once a year serves as an 
opiate for conscience, and gives one the 
privilege of doing as one pleases on the re- 
maining Sundays of the year. 

In many of our own churches pastors and 
people are combining more and more to 
take advantage of Holy Week to deepen 
the sense of responsibility to God and to 
bring believers into closer fellowship with 
our Lord in His sufferings. In the South 


Church special services were held with sat- 


isfactory results. Sunday schools all over 
the city, home and mission, anticipate for 
many weeks the special attractions of this 
day. Songs, recitations, short addresses, 
sometimes gifts ef pretty cards or little 
books, indicate the time of the year. 
Union Park Sunday school met in the body 
of the house after the moining services, fill- 
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ing it completely, while the gallery was filled 
with parents and friends, whu enjoyed the 
occasion “quite as much as those who were 
the chief actors in it. 


Government Ownership of Railways. 

A curious subject for a Congregational 
Club to discuss was that treated Monday 
evening at the Grand: Pacific, viz., Ought 
Government to Own the Railroads? The 
affirmative was maintained by George. H. 
Lewis, Esq, of Des Moines, author of a 
work on the National Consolidation of Rail- 
ways. Yet even Mr. Lewis, though insist- 
ing that the right of way for these roads 
comes from the government, State or na- 
tional, that they have been built by the 
people’s money, that they are sustained 
by what the people pay for their use, does 
not believe that the railways should be 
turned over to such a government of politi- 
cians ds nowexists. He did not tell us how 
to get rid of this army of politicians and 
put in their places men of integrity and 
ability. Still, as a political optimist, he be- 
lieves that the nation, that entity which 
represents the American people, is compe- 
tent to control apd own these great high- 
ways of the continent, and that unless the 
nation assumes this ownership through 
processes of consolidation now going on 
there will be such a concentration of power 
in the hands of a single individual as will 
endanger popular liberty. His plan is to 
form a body of commissioners or directors 
to represent the nation, the States and the 
owners of the roads. The natidi shall ap- 
point the president of this commiitee of 
control and six directors, the States one 
director each and the stockholders one for 
each road represented. He did not tell us 
how the stockholders will be likely to re- 
gard a plan which practically takes the 
control of their property out of their hands, 
or why the plan should not be applied to 
other kinds of business as well as that of 
railroading. Gen. A. F. Walker, whose po- 
sition as a member of the Interstate Rail- 
way Commission has given him a familiarity 
with the question which few men possess, 
was of the opinion that government owner- 
ship is entirely impracticable, although he 
admitted that there are two sides to the 
question and that it is deserving of the 
most careful consideration. He believes 
that the present agitation against the rail- 
ways is unwarranted by the facts and is 
fouaded on prejudice, that state manage- 
ment is wasteful and unsatisfactory, that 
the competition through which low rates 
are secured would be destroyed by the pro- 
posed change, that the present commercial 
system of making rates is better than the 
inflexible system which government would 
be compelled to adopt. Ile denied that the 
conditions of railway traffic in countries 
where the government owns or controls 
railways are the same as with us, or that 
this control, even in these countries, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. He also stated that the 
people are not the only party interested in 
government ownership of the roads, that 
the stockholders and managers, finding it 
more and more difficult to meet obligations 
of interest on bonds, to say nothing of 


_stock. and working expenses, would in many 


cases welcome. government ownership as a 
means of deliverance from a burden they 
would gladly lay down. 

Professor Bemis, as the last speaker, said 
he was neither on the one side nor the 
other, although his remarks betrayed strong 
sympathy with goverament ownersbip. He 
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believes it entirely constitutional to assume 
this ownership, is sure that it is coming, 
but would like to have it come gradually, 
in such a way as to create no excitement in 
railway management and so as to prevent 
anything like a sudden rise on the part of 
the people to bring this change about. 
Perhaps, if reports are true, the Central Pa- 
cific will go into the hands of the govern- 
ment very soon, at any rate, if its preseat 
managers have their wish; possibly the 
Jnion Pacific will soon follow. This will 
give the country an opportunity to compare 
the advantages of government ownership of 
the railways of the country over their own- 
ership by the people as individuals and 
their present control by six or seven hun- 
dred different corporations. Interesting 
and profitable as the discussion was, most 
left the room with the feeling that they 
knew but little more about the real merits 
of the question after listening to the differ- 
ent speakers than they knew before, that 
the question is one which cannot be decided 
offhand or by men who are not experts in 
railway matters, 

University Extension. 

An interesting conference /of the friends 
of university extension was held this week 
on the university grounds. It was a truly 
representative gathering. The results al- 
ready reached are better and more hopeful 
than had been anticipated. The work is 
more extensive than most imagine, and it 
is a singular fact that the most enthusiasm 
is shown and the best work done in the 
smaller towns. President Harper called at- 
tention to the different meetings held in the 
interest of university extension: the first in 
the stock yards’ district, attended almost 
entirely by working people; the second in 
the rooms of the Hamilton Club, attended 
by friends of learning, some of them people 
of leisure and wealth; the third at a ban- 
quet of Yale alumni, attended by gradu- 
ates. The present conference is the first 
to be officially recognized, and in the review 
of what a single year has brought about 
such men as President Harper, Prof. R. G. 
Moulton and P[rof. Nathanael Butler de- 
elared themselves satisfied. It was deter- 
mined in the future to discard what is now 
known as a final examination, and place 
more stress on the work by the classes from 
week to week. When people can bave the 
privilege of listening to such men as Pro- 
fessor Moulton on Greek Tragedy, or the 
Bible, or to Professor Von Holst on the 
Causes of. the French Revolution, they 
should not only avail themselves of it but 
be thankful to those who have induced such 
men to enter the university extension lec- 
ture field. 


TMoody’s Church. 

After seeking for five years or thereabouts 
for a pastor the Chicago Avenue Church, 
alias Mr. Moody’s, has called Rey. R, A. 
Torrey to its pastorate. He is the superin- 
tendent of the Bible Institute, has been very 
successful in this position and is well known 
to Northfield audiences. For the past two 
months he has been filling the pulpit of the 
church to the great satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. If he accepts the call, as probably 
he will, he will need an assistant in his 
present work. It is always a pleasure to 
report the steady growth of. this institute 
and the excellent service it is rendering in 
training men and women for more efficient 
service for Christ than they would other- 
wise be able to render. 


Chicago, March 31. FRANKUIN. 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE. 


BY Z. S. HOLBROOK, CHICAGO. 


The life of Dr. Poole and the positions of 
influence which he occupied, together with 
a list of his published writings, may be 
found in every biographical dictionary of 
importance of recent date. But I desire to 
give, in an informal manner, some idea of 
his character as he impressed me in a per- 
sonal and friendly way, being related to him 
by ties of kinship. He grew upon me more 
and more as a splendid type of the Puritan 
character developed under modern condi- 
tions.’ To understand him fully it was nec- 
essary to know something of the men who 
founded the Massachusetts colony. Ile was 
naturally their stanchest friend and de- 
fender, not by reason of his intellectual en- 
dowments alone and the study which he 
had given to the early history of Massachu- 
setts, but by the inheritance of those charm- 
ing personal qualities which themselves 
were thoroughly Puritan and gave him the 
rarest insight into the Puritan character. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, 


He believed that the Puritans needed no 
eulogy of words, they needed only to be 
understood, as Taine said of Shakespeare, 
and he has been their champion since the 
time, in 1868, when, by special request of 
James Russell Lowell, he wrote his well- 
known article inthe North American Review 
on Cotton Mather and Salem Witchcraft 
until a few weeks before his death when, in 
the last article he ever wrote, he defended 
them against the criticisms of Charles 
Francis Adams. These he considered shal- 
low and unworthy of a scion-of the Adams 
family. 

Dr, Poole was a descendant of John Poole 
of Reading, but in more than mere blood 
lineage he was in direct line in those ster- 
ling and splendid qualities of mind and 
heart that have made Massachusetts’ sons 
the founders and defenders of our free in- 
stitutions. Hé was born in Salem Dee. 24, 
1821, and buried there March 5, 1894. He 
was severe and stern in his sense of duty 
and right, indomitable in will, evinced by 
a life of untiring industry, conscientious 
and painstaking in details, a hater of sham, 
show and pretense, whether in life or liter- 
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ature, and yet tender in his affections, gen- 
tle in manner, pure in life and lovely in his 
home. These moral qualities no less than 
his intellectual power and vigor have made 
him an honor to all who loved him and 
were his associates, 


He is best known to the world by his 
Index to Periodical Literature, but this, to 
those who knew him best, was simply an 
index of his strong will, which could carry 
through to completion such a monumental 
task. The work is not so much a testimony 
to his intellectual power as to his love for 
hard work. It is a monument to his indus- 
try, especially when it is known that the 


work was done in the quiet evening and ° 


midnight hours, which many men consider 
time to be thrown away in social pleasures 
or at the club. The Puritan element in his 
character did not give him, however, nar- 
row and morbid views of pleasures and 
amusements, nor lead him to judge unchar- 
itably of those who desire to spend their 
lives in play instead of work. But he was 
simply too busy himself to care 
for these things. 

He believed, with Lincoln, that 
clothes were for use and not for 
ornament, therefore he dressed 
plainly. Food was a means and 
not an end, and in his family he 
never was known to complain of 


the table. This illustrates in a 
‘homely way the supremacy of his 
mind over his body. He had a 
quiet but keen sense of the ridicu- 
‘ lous, which was like Beecher’s, 
spontaneous and full of kindly 
humor. This appears in a dig- 
nified way in his critical reviews, 
while in private conversation he 
was full of fun but always high 
toned and refined. He had no 
patience with cant or sentimental- 
After hearing a ranting 
clergyman he saw on the wall as 
he was coming out of church the 
motto, ‘‘ Feed My sheep.”’ ‘ That 
is pretty stuff to give to sheep,’’ 
was his quiet criticism. 

His intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity was most marked, and was 
a source of inspiration to all who 
came into his presence. He never 
flattered, but with sincerity and frankness 
offered helpful suggestions in a manner 
which stimulated a love of truth. His 
knowledge of books was marvelous, and 
many a story could be told of his wonderful 
memory. He wasamodest man. Connected 
as he was so many years personally and in- 
timately with distinguished men of letters, 
such as Parkman, Fields, Lowell, Longfel- 
low, Aldrich, and with such public men as 
Sumner and hosts of others, he never as- 
sumed that greatness consisted in associating 
with greatness, and, unless it came out in- 
cidentally, one would never have known of 
these distinguished and honorable friend- 
ships. 

The Puritan element in his character was 
seen in his views of library architecture, for 
he was a stern and unbending utilitarian. 
A library was to him a workshop and, while 
he had no objection to the exterior serving 
architecturally as a monument to some phil- 
anthropic founder, the interior was for use 
and not for beauty. The Gothic nave was 
his béte noire. In the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica may be found his 
plans for a library, and the Newberry Li- 
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brary in Chicago is, in its interior construc- 
tion, modeled largely after his ideas. 

In his ‘selection of books Dr. Poole was a 
thorough democrat. While drawing the 
line at vicious and immoral literature, he 
supplied the public with such books as they 
desired to read. Works of the imagination 
he considered as legitimate as so-called his- 
tory and: he often said were-as near to truth 
as most history that had been written. He 
admired Hildreth as an historical writer 
because he wrote inductively and had no 
theory to maintain. For the same reason 
his righteous soul was sore vexed with Ban- 
croft’s florid and sophomoric style. His 
own style, therefore, was factual and prac- 
tical. His writing is marked by great sim- 
plicity, clearness, purity and dignity. Like 
himself, it is vigorous, cheerful, earnest 
and high toned. 

He died’ in the harness and he had no 
idiosyncrasies, oddities or deformities to 
apologize for. He made no pretense to be 
what he was not. In his death the country 
has lost a useful and noble man. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY., 


BY REV. A. 0. SEWALL, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


A recent writer in a religious journal 
is greatly concerned about the so-called 
‘‘higher criticism’’ and the discussions to 
which it has given rise, because, in his esti- 
mation, ‘‘The very foundations of Chris- 
tianity are being thereby imperiled.’”’ What 
are the foundations of Christianity? Are 
they books or men? A book or the God- 
man and His chosen twelve? The word of 
Jehovah by Isaiah, ‘‘ Behold I lay in Zion 
for a foundation a stone, a precious corner 
stone pf sure foundation,”’? was understood 
by Christ to refer, not to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but to Himself. To the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus the apostle wrote, ‘‘ Now 
therefore ye... are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner stone.” 

In point of time the foundation must pre- 
cede the building to be erected upon it. 
The New Testament Scriptures did not pre- 
cede Christianity. So far as we know, not 
a word of the New Testament had been 
written until Christianity had existed for 
decades of years, and was already working 
marvels of evangelism in the name and by 
the power of Christ. Nor did any book of 
the Old Testament antedate the commence- 
ment of Christian faith. Long before the 
oldest reputed author of the Pentateuch had 
been pulled out of the Nile in his cradle of 
bulrushes, Abraham, the friend of God, was 
bailding grandly on foundations more en- 
during than any mere writing on papyrus 
the world has ever seen, ‘‘ Abraham re- 
joiced to see My day,” said Christ, ‘‘and he 
saw it, and.was glad.” : 

The chureh existed long before it had a 
literature. It was not built upon that liter- 
ature, but the literature grew up with it. 
The Bible from Genesis to Revelation took 
shape among a people already in vital con- 
nection with God. by faith. To them the 
word of God came. By them whatever 
claimed to be the word of God was neces- 
sarily canvassed and accepted or rejected 
on its merits. Making due allowance for 
what they did for us, are’we not still under 
like necessity? . 

I nowhere read that the exhortation to 
prove all things, ‘‘ prophesyings’’ among 
them, has been withdrawn, or that the duty, 
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enjoined by the latest author of the New 
Testament Scriptures, of trying the spirits, 
is not incumbent on all believers.’ One of 
the premises with which John Henry New- 
man began his remarkable career was that 
“ Reason cannot be trusted,’’ not even the 
most conscientious and Christian reason. 
** Reason needs a curb, a bridle, an authority 
without it, that is to constrain it to belief 
and to keep it believing.’? That premise, 


with resistless logic, drove Newman and 


some hundreds of his followers into the 
church of Rome. 

The question seems to me just now espe- 
cially pertinent: Whither are we tending? 
Are we Protestants or on our way toward 

Rome? The Protestant, I had supposed, 
repudiates all ultimate authority in matters 
of religious belief save that of Him who is 
the truth and who by truth commends Him- 
self to truth-loving souls. The Protestant 
claims the utmost liberty of research with 
the best appliances at hand. The original 
sources are his to investigate. His is the 
right and his the duty of private judgment. 
His conviction is that from the days of the 
Pharisees making void the law through 
their traditions until now the cause of truth 
has suffered far less from thought, even the 
most vigorous and hostile thought, than 
from sluggish indifference; far less from 
the most fearless investigation than from at- 
tempts to stop investigation in the interest 
of cherished dogma. The effort to coerce 

_ belief brought on the Inquisition, whose 
most brilliant success left Spain swept clean 
of heretics and at rest from religious wars, 
but, though once so richly endowed, intel- 
lectually a desolation and spiritually dead. 
Hers was, and to a large extent still is, the 
rest of the grave. Like causesaim at like 
results. 

Christ welcomed legitimate investigation. 
“‘Reach hither thy hand,’’ said he to 
Thomas. He freely offered even His wounds 
for skeptical research, not fearing what the 
most crucial criticism might discover in 
them. The book is certainly not more 
‘sacred than His body. Honest thinkers 
threaten error and delusion, not the truth. 
Had the Master dreaded Thomas’s scrutiny 
and declined the test he urged, modern 
skepticism might justly have called in ques- 
tion the sufficiency of one, at least, of the 
Christian evidences, The doubt of Thomas 
now confirms our faith. Not intellect, but 
indolence of intellect, has tended most to 
confirm skepticism. 

Our faith is in the Person first. All our 
beliefs about Him we then derive from the 
best sources at our command. Whether 
these sources in the Bible are absolutely 
free from all human imperfection is rela- 
tively of little moment. We are building 
not upon the belief that each Hebrew vowel 
point in the original manuscripts of the Old 
Testament was made by a pen directly and 

_infallibly moved by the finger of God. That 
belief would be irrational because incapable 
of proof. We are building on Him who is 
supposed to have moved the pen. Him we 
know directly through faith and in the 

fellowship effected by His Holy Spirit. 


Christ called Peter blessed for the deep © 


experience he expressed in the confession, 
*¢Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God." On that heart knowledge of God 
in Christ believers rest. Christianity is 
securely founded on the Christ Himself. 
The sacred records, both before and after 
_ Him, are themselves a part of the structure. 
‘Like Him, they are both human and divine, 
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but it needs something more than the fa- 
mous dictum, ‘‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus,’ to make it rationally cred- 
ible that the human is in them, as it was in 
Him, wholly immaculate. 

Do we, then, make void the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Nay, rather, we establish them on a 
foundation which cannot be removed. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING A 
LOST ART, 


BY B. W. WILLIAMS, BOSTON, 


Sunday school. children sing, to be sure, 
but the attractive music of a large choir is 
now rarely heard. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago great choirs of Sunday school 
children were heard in Music Hall, Boston, 
Tremont Temple and elsewhere, and Sun- 
day school singing was a mighty engine for 
good. Simple as was the music, the songs 
of those large choirs produced as profound 
an impression upon those present as do the 
great choruses of Handel in the Messiah or 
Haydn in the Creation. | 

I cannot, perhaps, better illustrate what I 
mean than by giving some facts in connec- 
tion with the music of a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more ago. The Berkeley Street 
Church Sunday school, now known as Berke- 
ley Temple, was then the largest in New 
England. It had a faithful and devoted 
corps of teachers, and the additions to the 
church from it were very large, put it’ was 
true that the singing of the children con- 
tributed greatly to its numerical success. 
The scholars met to sing every Monday 
evening, the midsummer months excepted. 
The boys took as active and prominent a 
part as the girls. Although the rehearsals 
were for all the scholars, there were often 
three distinct choirs—one composed of the 
older girls, one of quite young girls and the 
third of boys. 

What was the result of this careful and 
persistent attention to music? The Sunday 
school concerts held regularly every month 
in the large audience-room, seating not less 
than fifteen hundred, attracted the atten- 
tion of the parents and of the community. 
While much attention was given to music, 
it did not take the place, neither did it in 
any way interfere with, the regular work of 
theschool. Nota few of those there taught 
to sing received at that time their first im- 
pulse for a musical education. One of Bos- 
ton’s most noted tenors was one of the num- 
ber, Some who read this will remember, 
during the war, one of the large choirs on a 
week day in Tremont Temple, augmented 
by the boys from the Farm School, at the 
anniversary of one of the benevolent socie- 
ties. In singing the Star Spangled Banner 
there suddenly appeared, as the chorus was 
reached, in the hands of every boy and girl 
a small American flag, which had been 
hitherto concealed in the jacket sleeves of 
the boys and in the folds of the dresses of 
the girls, These were gracefully waved, 
and set the great audience wild with enthu- 
siasm. 

As indicating again the value and power 
of children’s voices when massed in a large 
choir, let me add that a committee from 
East Boston waited upon me,.during the 
war, with the request that I would organize 
and drill a large choir for a concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which should be given to the Chris- 
tian Commission. Thinking this might be 
my contribution for that noble object, I 
cheerfully gave my services and organized 
and drilled a choir of five or six hundred 
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children. It took about four weeks of prep- 
aration, with about a dozen rehearsals. The 
large hall was packed and the net proceeds 
amounted to $500. Many more similar illus- 
trations might be given to show the great 
power of children’s voices to open the purse 
strings and move the hearts of the people, 

Has the love of children’s music in con- 
nection with Sunday school work died out? 
By no means. Let a large choir of children 
be organized and properly drilled today, 
with suitable music, and it would have the 
same drawing power that it had thirty years 
ago. What is the cause of the decline of 
interest in children’s singing? First, when- 
ever recent attempts have been made to 
prepare a choir of children for some public 
occasion the musical selections have been 
such as the children dislike to sing or the 
people to hear. A mistaken idea prevails 
among a certain class of musicians, viz., 
that simple melodies are inartistic and 
should be ignored. This is a grave mistake, 
One may be a lover, even to infatuation, of 
the highest forms of symphonic music by 
the great composers and yet love the simple 
melodies which appeal to ‘Sentiment and 
the affections, many of which are connected 
with the services and ordinances of the 
church. If music is to be discarded because 
it is simple, we must give up ‘‘ Sweet home,” 
“The last rose of summer,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ and a multitude of others. 
These and kindred songs may be sung by 
the best artists with the best effect, and he 
who despises them because they are simple 
may be a technical musician of a high order, 
with little appreciation of that which moves 
the heart, 

The second reason for the decline in Sun- 
day school music is that superintendents 
and other officials who have the care of the 
musie of the Sunday school do not, and 
cannot, give the time necessary for the 
work. It involves continuous, persistent 
effort, and no superintendent who is a busi- 
ness man can afford to undertake it. The 
school or the church should pay a com- 
petent Christian musician to conduct the 
music and hold him responsible for it. 
This investment would pay large interest 
in increased attendance in the school and 
in the greatly augmented interest in the 
Sunday school concerts. The church itself 
would be benefited, and the effect of a well- 
organized juvenile choir would be felt in 
all departments of church work. 
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The love which created possesses and rules 
the world. It is not the devil’s world, but 
God’s world, and He is init, bringing out the 
permanent good against the dark foil of the 
transient evil, promoting every right en- 
deavor, conserving every right achievement 
and suffering no pure purpose and aspira- 
tion to fail of their finalaim. I know many 
devoted Christians look upon the enterprise 
of God in Christ as mainly, if not entirely, 
an enterprise of rescue and repair, but I am 
persuaded that a deeper knowledge of God 
and a clearer insight into His purpose, which 
a radical view of the divine nature as love 
must impart, will change their conception 
of the world and will give them new heart 
and hope as they grapple with the problems 
of present evil and sorrow and wrong. We 
toil not in an alien land, we fight not in an 
enemy’s country.—Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, 
D. D. 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already.—Lavater. 


What 


Lord Acton dropped once, almost una- 
wares, the significant remark, ‘‘ Historians 
fail to understand the Popes because they 
are not skilled in diplomacy.’’ The dis- 
tinguished Catholic statesman hardly appre- 
ciated the full scope of his utterance. Itis, 
indeed, the clew to papal policy in all its 
varying phases. 

I recall the remark now in connection 
with the pathetic account of Father Mc- 
Glynn’s return to the holy father, given by 
himself in the Forum last September, for 
two reasons: first, to contrast the enthusi- 
asm of the reinstated priest with. the domi- 
nant and permanent character of the Roman 
pontiff as a diplomatist; and, secondly, to 
contrast the simple-minded Americanism of 
la béte noire. of Archbishop Corrigan with 
the comprehensive world policy of the Vati- 
can. 

There is something deliciously naive in 
the inferences that Dr. McGlynn drew from 
the flashing eyes and emphatic gestures of 
Leo XIII., and this simplicity is all the 
more remarkable in connection with the 
phrases uttered by His Holiness. The Pope 
grants him a private hearing, but ‘‘ occupies 
the gilded chair he generally occupies in 
public audience.’’ (One is reminded of 
Talleyrand’s description of Napoleon I. ar- 
ranging beforehand the details of his room 
when receiving men upon whom he thought 
to make an indelible impression.) 
from the gilded chair the gracious pontiff 
uttered to the kneeling priest the words he 
now repeats exultingly to the American peo- 
ple. ‘‘The wide-armed hospitality with 
which Rome receives all who come to her 
in a friendly spirit.’ The Pope led him 
immediately, he says, into a conversation 
about Mgr. Satolli and the apostolic delega- 
tion. ‘Have not I, the head of the church, 
the same right to have my representative in 
America as in Madrid, Paris or Vienna?’’ 
Is America a slip of the tongue? If not, 
why the capital city in the one case and not 
in the other? And, if aslip of the tongue, 
whose? The Pope’sor the priest’s? ‘ Well, 
you may abound in your own sense,”’ is the 
gracious answer of Leo XIII. to the implied 
entreaty for his old parish. This is the 
fatted calf sacrificed for the returning son 
described by Satolli as a priest to whom 
God has given particular gifts and apti- 
tudes to do great good for the church in 
America. He might go to Florida or he 
might accommodate matters with Corrigan, 
or, rather, ‘‘he might abound in his own 
sense.”’ 

And so Father McGlynn, without’a parish, 
returns to America, the abounding witness 
of papal clemency and papal magnanimity. 
Corrigan retains his jurisdiction unimpaired. 
Satolli seems to wield a power that he does 
not possess; but the voice of Cooper Insti- 
tute, erst strident and clamorous and scath- 
ing, now roars as gentle as a sucking dove. 
Lord Acton, ‘‘ We thank thee for giving us 
that word.’”’ The Popes are diplomatists, 
and this one not the dullest of the craft. 

The same admirable skill displays itself 
in all the movements of Satolli. He winds 
his way through the colliding parties inside 
the Roman Catholic Church with consum- 
mate tact. For the existence of such par- 
ties has been clear to students of American 
Romanism ever since the case of Father 
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Does Leo XIII. 


By Prof. Charles J. Little, Evanston, Il. 


Stack and the Bishop of Scranton. This 
was the first public demand of an American 
priest for the privileges of the canon law. 
No one knew better than Stack how few 
were the chances of a successful appeal to 
the civil courts. But his purpose was 


revelation and agitation—revelation to the 


American people of the deplorable slavery 
of thé priesthood in America under episco- 
pal tyranny and agitation for the abolition 
of missionary discipline and the application 
of the canon law to the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, Stack, though an able 
man, had neither the brain nor the soul of a 
revolutionist. Yet the agitation, of which 
he was the symptom rather than ‘the cause, 
was powerful enough to compel a decree of 
the Pope requiring not less than one-tenth 
of the parishes in America to be placed 
under the shelter of the canon law. In 
other words, prize parishes were established 
for the priesthood in America, parishes 
from which the incumbent could not be 
arbitrarily removed by his diocesan. In 
many cases these favored priests are now 
the sturdiest supports of the episcopal au- 
thority, in some they are the centers. of 
independence about which cluster the pro- 
gressive elements of the American priest- 
hood. 

But in recent years this agitation for in- 
dependence has been complicated with dif- 
ferences upon the school question, although 
these are less important than many fancy. 
The Pope is a diplomatist; he adores, like 
all diplomatists, the god terminus, the god 
of boundaries, the god of the attainable. 
So in all that has been written by papal 
spokesmen upon the schoo] question in re- 
cent months there resounds the wish for a 
concordat, an agreement with the American 
people. ‘The recent. curious performances 
at Faribault are variously explained —attrib- 
uted alternately to the bishop, the parish 
priest, the school board and the electors. 
Satolli has dropped into many newspapers 
the honey of conciliation. But is it not 
time to ask, What is Satolli really doing 
here in America? What powers have been 
given to him and what powers are contem- 
plated? May he sanction concordats in the 
various States and cities in the name of the 
propaganda and the Pope? And is heat the 
same time charged not tointerfere with bish- 
ops who have the school question already 
wellin hand? Professor Schulte in his canon 
law remarks incisively that papal delegates 
are usually papal detectives; their missions 
are chiefly missions of discovery. Is Satolli 
moving about in America to accustom the 
people gradually to the idea of Roman su- 
premacy, to give papal sanction to vari- 
ous experiments in the public school prob- 
lem, to unify the episcopacy under papal 
rule, to mollify the priesthood with the 
appearance of a resident court of appeals, 
or all of these together? 

Father McGlynn was inspired with some 
vaguely magnificent hopes of Satolli by “ the 
resonance in the Pope’s voice and a flash of 
his eye.” But what did Leo XIII. mean by 
his singular question, ‘* Haye not I the same 
right to have my representative in America 
[not Washington] as in Madrid, Paris or 
Vienna?” ¢ 

Father McGlynn is so sincerely and in- 
tensely American that his fervid patriotism 
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attributes to the Pope a broad, vigorous and 
benevolent policy touching American insti- 
tutions, ‘‘in spite of the expressed un- 
willingness of nearly all the archbishops of 
the country to approve of his avowed inten 
tions.”’ : r 

All of a sudden the Vatican machine has 
been transformed, The Pope is the chief 
friend of America to save her from the 
naughty bishops and Satolli is his benefi- 
cent shadow. Now the student of history 
distrusts the papacy ‘‘ bringing gifts,’ and 
is inclined to look upon the destruction of 
episcopal independence as a questionable 
bocn to the American people and to the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, 

Corrigan may be narrow, tyrannical, un- 
righteously selfish (stretch out the epithets 
to please you, gentle reader!), but he stands 
for the right of a bishop to contro) his dio- 
cese, If the Pope really means to give the 
priests protection, let him give the American 
priests the shelter of the canon law and. not 
delude them with a phantom court of appeal 
that ends in permitting them ‘‘to abound in 
their own sense’’—that is, to wander the 
country through without parish and with- 
out power! But the only chance for a 


_ really American Catholic Church is, in my 


judgment, an independent episcopacy. To 
convert all these American prelates into the 
wheels of one great machine operated from 
the Vatican will be far more dangerous to 
our institutions ultimately than the occa- 
sional outbreak of episcopal tyranny. The 
German bishops of the eleventh century 
were by no means saints, but what did Ger- 
many gain by their conversion into instru- 
ments of Roman purposes through the 
policy of Hildebrand and his more fortu- 
nate successors? 

If, as has been sturdily maintained in 
Germapvy, in France and in Italy, the clew 
to the papal policy of today is the determi- 
nation to restore the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope, the wish for peaceful relations 
with the American people, and for an Amer- 
ican laity enthusiastically devoted to the 
Roman see, is easy to understand. The 
prominence. given to the topic in every 
Catholic congress is, at least, significant. 
But, in any event, the papal policy includes 
America not for America’s sake only. Like 
the papal tieatment of the French Republic, 
the change of policy is part of some larger 
plan, be this plan reconquest of the ration- 
alistic and the Protestant world or simply 
reconquest of the papal territory in, Italy. 
It is interesting, therefore, to quote the 
words of M. Charles Benoist in his able but 
rather inconclusive article, France and Leo 
XIIL, published in the March number of 
the Revue des deux Mondes: 

The Pope will not possess the world until 
he possesses France, for France moves always 
with a swifter stride and a longer pace than 
the rest of the world. Hence he Joves her and 
calls her and ‘stretches out his hand to her, 
the herald of the future. Itis not a throne 
the Pope would erect, but an altar. It is not 
the promise of M. Rouker that he invokes: 
“Ttaly shall never enter Rome!’? There are 
other promises. These resound from the: 
chambers where, through the vigils of the 
night, flames the thought of so many men that 
hear the cry echoing from the great deep of 
every epoch, ‘‘ Gesta dei per rancos!”’ 

It is not the restitution of Rome that the 
Pope wishes from France; it is France her- 
selt. Perhaps the:-Popeisdreaming. Perhaps 


the illusion of conquering France is not less 
great than tbat of recovering his temporal 
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power. But it is nobler, loftier, purer, more 
worthy of France and more worthy of the 
Pope. 

America is to us, of course, the greatest 
of all countries, but so is France to the 
French. And American and Frenchman are 
both alike mistaken when they fancy that 
the Pope is thinking exclusively or chiefly 
of either republic, or even of democracy in 
general. The Pope loves France perhaps 
and possibly America. But the Pope is a 
diplomatist without an army to support his 
moves. His plans are large, covering the 
world and the future, the school and the 
state, the sovereign king and the sovereign 
people. Cunning is the strength of his 
sway. Speech is for him the mere shadow 
of his noiseless purposes; nay, it is not even 
their shadow, for he speaks not to disclose 


’ his purposes but to further their fulfill- 


ment. And if we misunderstand him the 
fault is in the stealth and secrecy of the 
system behind which he is hidden from our 
eyes. Let him work in the light! Let his 
yea be yea and his nay, nay! Then we 
shall not construe his deeds as evil. 


THE VEILED CHRIST, 


BY REV. H. W. POPE. 


Some years ago a friend of mine residing 
in California became interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of ayoung man. IIis besetting 
sin wasintemperance. She invited him to 
her home, and gradually won his confidence 
and esteem. Then she tried to lead him to 
Christ, but her efforts were unsuccessful, 
though her influence was a constant re- 
straint upon him. He respected her views, 
admired her character, but he would not 
accept her Lord. Among the attractions of 
her home was a little painting, which had 
been sent to her from Europe by a dear 
friend. It was a face of Christ of rare 
beauty, and it seemed to have a special fas- 
cination for this young man. Every time 
he came into the house he would stand be- 
fore it and gaze with unfeigned interest 
upon the face of the crucified One, 

A change in her husband’s business led 
my friend to return to the East, where she 
had formerly lived. As the time came for 
her to leave she asked herself what more 
she could dofor this young man. Suddenly 
the thought flashed into her mind, ‘‘ Give 
him the painting that be admires so much.” 
For a moment she hesitated. ‘'No,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that picture is too costly and too 
precious to measa gift. I cannot part with 
it.’ ‘* But it may win him to Christ,’’ said 
the voice; ‘‘ you know how he is impressed 
‘“‘True,’’? she said, ‘‘and he shall 


have it. Nothing is too good for Jesus, and 


. here is my opportunity to break an alabaster 


box at the Master’s feet.””, When her friend 
called for the last time she pleaded with 
him once more to give his heart to the Lord, 
but all in vain. Then she tried to get him 


Sato. sign the pledge, but he refused, saying, 


“Anything else I will do for you, but not 
this.’? Then she gave him a little package 
and asked him to hang it in his bedroom, 
where he could see it every day. Glancing 
at the empty place upon the wall he sus- 


-pected the contents of the package and de- 


clined to take it. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘TI 
couldn’t smoke or play cards or do anything 
with that face looking down upon me.” 
“But you promised,” said the little 
woman, ‘‘to do anything I asked you.” 
“True,” he said, ‘‘and I will.” | 
So he took the picture and promised to 


let her know if he ever gave his heart to 
Fr) : : 
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God. For seven long years that faithful 
friend prayed for him without hearing one 
word. Then came the expected letter, in 
which he told the story of his conversion. 
He had hung the picture in his room, as he 
had promised, but after a while it became 
unendurable. That sweet, suffering face 
appealed to him so mightily that he could 
not enjoy sin with those eyes looking down 
upon him, and yet he could not escape 
them. He was afraid to turn the face to 
the wall and he could not take it down, for 
he had promised. The only alternative was 
to cover it. -Accordingly he went out and 
purchased some illusion and draped the face 
which he dare not look into. And there it 
hung for years a thick veil hiding the pierc- 
ing eyes from his sight. Free from this 
restraint he went on in his ways of sin and 
for years lived a reckless life. At length 
one night, after his fortune had been squan- 
dered and his health impaired and all his 
hopes blighted, he resolved to take his own 
life. .There was only one thing to prevent 
it. 
pistol. As he stood in his room, besitating 
what to do, an impulse seized him to look 
once more upon the holy face. He tore off 
the veil and gazed upon it, and, as he looked 
and thought, his heart was broken, and he 
fell upon his knees before the picture and 
prayed to the crucified One. And as he 
prayed He who is able to save unto the 
uttermost forgave his sins and spoke peace 
to his soul. 

Paul in his letter to the Corinthians says, 
‘¢ When the heart shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil shall be taken away.’’ In this case the 
order was reversed. When the veil was 
taken away the heart saw and owned its 
Lord and Master. 

Are, there not many who, fearing to be 
left alone with the Lord even for a moment, 
afraid to trust themselves under Christian 
influences, resolutely refuse to visit certain 
places, to read certain books and to think 
on certain topics? Are there not many who 
have practically put a veil over the face of 
Christ in order that they may not see Him 
and feel His rebuke? Let us who know 
Him so disclose Him by the patience and 
fidelity of our lives, by the warmth and 
sympathy of our hearts and by the shining 
of our faces that those who are trying to 
avoid Him may see Jesus everywhere, and 
thus, through some one or some one’s work, 
He may catch their eye and capture their 
heart, 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES COMBINE, 


Some months ago several of the leaders of 
the institutional church movement believed 
that the aggressive churches might be mutu- 
ally helpful if a federation or league could be 
formed, with a statement of principles as a 
basis for action. 
the pastors of such churches as were known 
to be working on advanced lines, about fifty 
ministers and Jaymen met, March 27, in the 
parlors of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, Rev. C. L. Thompson, 
D. D., pastor, representatives being present 
from different States. 

The morning and afternoon were given up 
to brief statements by the members of the 
conference of the work in which they were 


‘engaged or with which they sympathize. 


Questions were freely asked and criticisms 
made, all in a friendly spirit, and the result 
of the gathering was the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the following 


PRINCIPLES, 


The open or institutional church depends 
upon the development of a certain spirit 
rather than upon the aggregation of special 
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appliances and methods. It is an organism 
evolved from a germinal principle rather than 
an organization. 

It believes that only as this spirit is devel- 
oped in the church universal will the purpose 
of the kingdom of God among men be realized, 
and it confidently Ilnoks forward to the ttme 
when the church will be understood to stand 
for the larger view here presented. 

As the body of the Christ the open or insti- 
tutional church aims to provide the material 
environment through which His spirit may be 
practically expressed. As His representative 
in the world it seeks to re-present Him physi- 
cally, intellectually, socially and spiritually 
to the age in which it exists. 

Inaswuch as the Christ came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, the open or in- 
stitutional church, filled and moved by His 
spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the 
center and source of all beneficent and philan- 
thropic effort, and to take the leading part in 
every movement which has for its end the 
alleviation of human suffering, the elevation 
of man and the betterment of the world. 

Thus the open or institutional church aims 
to save all men and all of the man by all 
means, abolishing so far as possible the dis- 
tinction between the religious and the secu- 
lar avd sanctifying all days and all means to 
the great end of saving the world for Christ. 

While the open or institutional church is 
known by its spirit of ministration rather than 
by any specific methods of expressing that 
spirit, it stands for open church doors every 
day and all day, free seats, a plurality of 
Christian workers, the personal activity of 
all church members, a mini8try to all the 
community through educational, reformatory 
and philanthropic chavnels, té'the end that 
men may be won to Christ and His service, 
that the church may be brought back to the 
simplicity and comprehensiveness of its prim- 
itive life, until it can be said of every commu- 
nity the kingdom of heaven is within you and 
Christ is all and in all, 

The constitution was made so broad as to 
be inclusive of all churches. willing to aid in 
the spread of the principles of Christianity 
and the spirit of ministration. The name of 
the organization is the Open or Institutional 
Church League, and any church may be repre- 
sented by its pastor or pastors and by one or 
more lay members. Any winister, not a pas- 
tor, interested in this work may also become a 
member by the annual payment of one dollar. 

With two or three exceptions the churches 
represented are sustained by the voluntary 
offerings of the people, with free pews. It 
was the general testimony that subsequent 
measures, which at first seemed radical, were 
made practicable by the entering wedge of 
the free pew system. Dr. Josiah Strong ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment and’ bis confidence that the solution of 
the problems of the new era would be reached, 
partialiy, at least, by institutional church 
methods. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, from the standpoint 
of the Christian layman, also heartily indorsed 
the object of the meeting. Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson and Rey. R. B. Tobey of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Rey. C. L. Thompson of the People’s 
Church, New York City, and Rev. J. L. Scud- 
der of the People’s Palace, Jersey City, as 
representing churches of several years’ expe- 
rience in the new movement, were allotted 
more time than other speakers, but it was a 
surprise to all present to kuow that the open 
church movement had gained such a foothold 
as the reports from the other speakers showed. 
In the evening addresses were made in the 
auditorium by Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Rev. 
Edward Anderson of Danielsonville, Ct., Rev. 
James R. Day, D. D., president Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Rey. Dr. Paden of Holland Me- 
morial Church, Philadelphia. 

The officers elected were: Rey. C. A. Dick- 
inson, president; Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D , 
New York, vice-president; Rey. F. M. North, 
New York, secretary and treasurer. These 
and Rev. J. L. Scudder, Jersey City, and Rev. 
Charles S. Mills, Cleveland, constitute the 
executive committee. Ty 


et 


It is one of the severest tests of friendsbip 
to tell your friend of his faults. Soto lovea 
man that you cannot bear to see the stain of 
sin upon him, and to speak painful truth 
through loving words, that is friendship. But 
few have such friends.—Beecher. 
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The Home 
GOD'S RECKONING. 


BY MARY G. SLOCUM. 


We thank Thee, Master of our lives, to whom 

At last we all, from varying earthly task, 

Shall render our account, that Thou wilt ask 

No trivial daily record as we come; 

That what we gain in thoughts and deeds of love 
Throughout our service, be it long or short, 

Is the one record that shall then be brought 

To test our fitness for the life above. 

To us the weary hours and days seem now 

Too often but an idle tale. We grieve 

O’er passing moments and forget that Thou 

Dost reckon not by time, and that Thy love, 

In summing up our human lives at last, 

Will count the heart throbs, not the moments passed. 


—<— 


The Fresh Air Fund and the Country 
Week are blessed charities worthy of a per- 
manent and incfeasing popularity. But why 
not have a City Week for the children who, 
perhaps, never went beyond the limits of 
their own little town, who never saw an 
electric light nor rode on an electric car, to 
whose childish eyes and ears the sights and 
sounds of a bustling city would be like the 
opening of a new and wonderful world? A 
few days of such a life would yield delight- 
ful memories to be lived over again in the 
home among the hills, in the old farmhouse 
or the quiet street of the rural village. This 
glimpse into the great unknown world 
would be more than a pleasure—it would 
be an education. The winter months are 
past, but several weeks remain of the most 
unpleasant weather of the whole year in the 
country. In many small places there are 
_ no schools before May. Why not give some 
of the young rural residents a taste of city 


life before the springing of grass, the sing-' 


ing of birds and the blossoming of wild 
flowers render their own homes too delight- 
ful to leave? 


s 


Two letters in the morning mail from 
entirely different localities lay stress upon 
training children to confide in their parents. 
One writer, the mother of several small 
boys, says: ‘The bad things that so many 
little boys do and say make me wonder if 
mothers realize how early the wicked takes 
root in little minds—impurity especially. 
But if taught to tell mamma everything 
they are safe.’’ Illustrating her own expe- 
rience, she further relates that one evening 
her boys were allowed to spend at a neigh- 
bor’s, and came home in high glee telling of 
“dandy tricks’’ with red and black spotted 
cards. It is the custom in this family for 
the father and mother to play games nearly 
every evening with the children, and renewed 
efforts were made after this to plan enter- 
tainments that should be as fascinating as 
the ‘‘ dandy tricks,’’ The other letter is from 
a mother whose son is in college, and she 
writes that she is ‘‘ heart sick”? over what he 
tells her of college life. But the very fact 
that from infancy his mother has been his 
chosen confidante, and still continues to be, 
will doubtless steer him safely through the 
perils of early manhood. 


One of the most difficult duties of a public 
schoo] teacher is to condemn habits and 
practices which the children are accustomed 
to see their parents indulge in, and thus, by 
their example, indorse as harmless. Of 
what avail is it for a conscientious teacher 
to point out the injurious effects of beer 
and tobacco to a boy whose father is an in- 
veterate smoker and scouts the idea of there 
being anything objectionable in beer drink- 
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ing? Yet that same man may be making 
noble sacrifices in other directions in order 
to giye his son a good education. He will 
toil early and late, wear shabby clothes and 
deny himself all pleasures—except those of 
the appetite. But his unwillingness to ex- 
ercise self-denial in this one particular goes 
far to neutralize all that a teacher may say. 
There is nothing which a good teacher cov- 
ets more earnestly than to have home influ- 
ence and example, especially in the realm of 
morals, coincide with the instruction given 
at school. Children are quick, too, to ap- 
preciate the cost of giving up a bad habit 
for their sakes. It means far more to them 
than the surrender of some material posses- 
sion. They will strive moré earnestly to 
overcome their own faults if they feel that 
father and mother are fighting a similar 
battle. 


WHERE TWO WAYS MEET, 


BY MRS, M. EH. SANGSTER. 


One day last summer you went for a drive. 
You were away from home and you did not 
know the country very well, and, naturally, 
when you arrived at a point on the road 
where it branched off in two opposite direc- 
tions, you were much puzzled which way to 
turn. Both-roadsinvited. This might lead 
to a beautiful view, or to the nearest village; 
the other might take you to the sea, or 
might abruptly lose itself in an old farm 
lane. Right of way seemed equally yours 
and guidepost there was none. 


Often in life we meet experiences similar’ 


to this. We arrive at a point where we do 
not know how to decide on our future 
course. Two or more paths are open, but 
we do not know which we would better 
take and we fear to make a mistake, be- 
cause a mistake will involve more than 
ourselves in its inevitable train of conse- 
quences. 

It would be less complex always if we 
were not so interdependent. But what I 
do in Brooklyn today may set in motion a 
series of events which will affect Ethel in 
San Francisco, John in Drury, Rebecca in 
St. Augustine, Lettie in far-off Manitoba. 
A word that you speak, a step that you 
take, may keep on in its influence, never 
stopping there, till its last receding ripple 
breaks on the shore of the jasper sea. 

Twenty-five years ago a boy came to a 
young married friend with a question of 
conscience. He did not know how to de- 
cide it. There were urgent reasons why he 
should enter on a business life immediately, 
and there was an imperious desire impelling 
him to undertake a long and- self-denying 
struggle to obtain a liberal education. The 
young woman gave the lad the counsel that 
was put into her heart for him. Today he 
is a successful pastor, preaching by voice 
and pen to a multitude, and especially stim- 
ulating and helpful to young men. Where 
two ways met, he was guided into the path 
of the larger opportunity, the more abun- 
dant blessing. 

Many of us are always impatient of inde- 
cision. We cannot endure the stress of in- 
Any course, we think, is preferable 
to doing nothing. Yet at times we are ab- 
solutely hedged in by obstacles, so that, for 
the moment, our strength is literally to sit 
still, Sometimes we must lie fallow. Our 
intellectual and spiritual nature demands 
repose. At such periods the decision be- 
tween this or that path is taken out of our 
hands. We can only await the hour of re- 
turning vigor. ‘Tarry thou the Lord’s 
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leisure,” is for the day the form of our . 
marching orders. 

But again there dawns the day when we 
must decide on some positive, definite course, 
and abide by our decision. We pray for 
light, for a divine intimation, for the ful- 
fillment of the promise, ‘‘ Thou shalt hear 
a voice behind thee, saying, This is the 
way!’? And, having prayed and resolved, 
we act. We accept the offered position, or 
‘we seek the new employment. We leave 
the place where we have been engaged; we 
start on the proposed journey; we adopt the 
little child from the orphan asylum; we al- 
low ourselves to-be pledged to support the 
enterprise concerning which we were in ~ 
doubt; we take hold of the work which 
comes to us. 

If everything prospers we are sure that 
it was a divine intimation on which we 
acted. If something is adverse, if our losses: 
exceed our gains, we are not so certain. 
How are we to know? Perhaps only in 
this way. Our Father bids us go forward, 
not always to honor and victory; sometimes 
to the desert and to famine, to poverty and 
renunciation, to weariness and to death, 
Nevertheless, we go forward, choosing our 
pathway after devout asking for guidance, 
and we are bound to believe, if our self- 
will has been merged in a strong desire to- 
know and to do God’s will, that the guid- 
ance is given. Whatever the outcome we 
are not to be distrustful that a heavenly 
wisdom and a heavenly love led us in the 
moment of decision, 

From a pension in Berlin, as I write, there- 
is given into my hands the letter of a dear 
young girl who is studying at that center: 
of artistic culture. And this is what she 
writes: ‘‘I am learning to accept what is: 
plainly the Lord’s will even when it is. 
against my own reason and, judgment.”’ 
Surely what we ali most wish is to be led,. 
not to rush blindly forward. ‘‘Commit thy 
way unto the Lord, and He shall direct 
thy steps.’’ There is our comfort. 


oa ——__—__- 


AN OPEN SECRET, 


BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. * 


Not long ago I overheard a conversation 
between a mother and her twenty-year-old 
son. The subject of their talk was a young 
man, who, while a perfectly decent fellow, 
was yet excluded from the ‘‘ best society ’” 
of the town in which he lived. The mother 
asked her son why he and other boys, whose 
position was assured, did not invite the 
young man in question to their houses and. 
introduce him to their mothers and sisters. 

‘‘O, mother,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I could: 
not entertain that fellow here.’’ 

‘‘And why not?’’ persisted the mother. 

‘‘ Because he would put his knife in his ~ 
mouth and pick his teeth at table,” was the 
blunt response. > 

The reason was, to the lady mother, quite- 
as convincing as would have been proof that. 
the youth for whom she pleaded was an es- 
caped criminal. The knowledge that good! 
breeding is a passport into the most refined: 
and cultured circles should make our young’ 
people set a strict guard upon their man- 
ners, lest through carelessness they little 
by little lapse into neglect of those small, 
sweet courtesies without which no man is a. 


‘gentleman and no woman a lady. 


That a boy ‘‘does not know any better’’ 
is, in this enlightened age, scant excuse for 
rude manners, It is his business to know. 
Not only are there scores of books on social 
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etiquette, but current periodicals abound in 
suggestions as to what one may and may 
not do in polite society. Still, these are all 
of no avail if the root of the matter be not 
in one. The boy who wishes to be a gentle- 
man and the girl who wants to be a lady 
should learn that the price of true courtesy 
is self-obliteration. Unselfishness will im- 
part an intuition of what is the proper mode 
of conduct to the uneducated rustic, while 
self-love will often throw the so-called gen- 
tleman off his guard and make a boor of 
him, 

Since, then, love of self is to be avoided 
it follows that the one and only way to be- 
come a gentleman or lady in the- best sense 
of the much-abused terms is to think of 
‘others’ comfort. After all, we cannot in 
this nineteenth century improve upon the 
rule laid down nearly two thousand years 
ago by One who knew no thought of self— 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 


to you, do ye even so to them.”’ 


Iam not going to write a sermon, but I 
want to point out to young people the most 
direct and thorough way of acquiring the 
“polish”? for which most of them long. 
The good manners which are learned by 
thoughtfulness for others cannot be put on 
and laid aside at will. To be perfect they 
must be practiced quite as conscientiously 
in the privacy of one’s own home as in the 
most critical assemblage. The boy whose 
unselfishness prompts him to rise and give 
his mother the comfortable chair which he 
has been occupying will not forget to do the 
same for the elegant woman ke meets in 
society. On the other hand, the young 
man who speaks gruffly to his sister will, 
when off his guard, drop his ‘company 
manners” in conyersing with some other 
fellow’s sister. 

To be a polished gentleman is such a sim- 
ple and yet beautiful thingy I marvel that 
more men do not strive after proficiency in 
the art. To rise when a lady enters the 
room and remain standing until she is 
seated, to rise again when she leaves the 
apartment, to lift for her the chair or foot- 
stool she wishes moved, are some of the 
trifles that distinguish the gentleman from 
the boor. Not long ago I saw a man do 
two things which showed me instantly that 
while he might have acquired a certain air 
which to the unobservant would pass for 
courtesy he was lacking in that breeding 
which never forgets. He was dining at the 
same house with myself. The repast ended 
the hostess suggested that we repair to the 
drawing-room for our coffee.. In passing 
from the dining-room this man went through 
the door in front of the ladies. Still uncon- 
scious of his error he sank into a chair in 
the parlor, and when his hostess came for- 
ward with the cup of coffee she had poured 
for him he sat still and smilingly received it 
from her hand. 

The most thorough gentleman I ever 
knew lay delirious with typhoid fever. The 
trained nurse, who had just been engaged 
to attend him, approached his bedside with 
a drink of water. As she held the glass to 
his parched lips the patient struggled to 
rise. With a firm hand pressed on his 
shoulder the nurse urged him to lie still, 

‘‘Madam!’’ gasped the perfect gentle- 
man, ‘'I cannot sit still while a lady stands 
to wait on me!”’ 

Even in his delirium that chivalry which 
was part of his innermost nature asserted 
itself. I often think that in that better 


land to which he has gone he bad little to 
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learn, even from the glorified ones, of that 
unselfish love which makes of life one con- 
tinual sacrifice to others. 

I am sorry to find fault with my own sex, 
but I have often noticed that while boys 
seem to feel it incumbent upon them to ex- 
ert themselves for the sake of other people 
girls of the same age do not deem it neces- 
sary for them to give any especial thought 
to gentle manners. In many ways a girl 
may show breeding, or a lack of it, quite as 
plainly as does her brother. To besure, she 
cannot raise her hat or offer her arm to 
women, but she can give her seat in parlor 
or car to the white-haired woman near her, 
she can show a. gentle deference toward 
those older than herself, can listen with 
modest interest to discussions or arguments 
among others in which she may not join. 
The intolerance of youth is proverbial and 
leads our boy and girl into many lapses 
from courtesy. ‘A few weeks ago I had the 
pleasure of talking with a thoroughly well- 
bred girl. She was telling me of her pres- 
ence ‘at a discussion over a well-known 
novel. She acknowledged to me that she 
had not at heart agreed with the opinions 
then advanced and proceeded to voice her 
ideas so eloquently and clearly that I asked 
her why she had not thus expressed them 
to the group of excited talkers. Her an- 
swer was to the point. 

“JT could not,’’ she said, simply. ‘‘ Not 
one of those women was under thirty years 
of age. It would have been impertinence 
for me, a chit of nineteen, to. say what I 
thought in the presence of women so much 
older and wiser than I.”’ 

Would that there were more boys and 
girls who held the same modest convictions! 
Some day the young man or woman who, 
fresh from studies, thinks that he or she 
‘‘knows it all’’ will be desperately ashamed 
to remember the information on things in 
general, and a good many in particular, 
which he complacently bestowed on his 
indulgent elders. Only yesterday, ih read- 
ing, I came across such a pithy saying that 
I must quote it here for the benefit of the 
young people who may see this article: 
“His idea of his own present importance 
and future greatness would appall any bu 
a newly made graduate.” 

Dear boys and girls, when there is so 
much that is sweet and lovable in you, 
cannot you add to your other virtues that 
of ‘‘in honor preferring one another’’? 


LONG DISTANCE ELECTRICITY, 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


Next to the steam cars, the aérial wires 
would probably most excite the wonder of 
the traveler from Altruria or other remote 
country. Tall posts, bearing. on cross-bars 
at their summits many strands of wire, fol- 
low the margins of railroads and country 
roads, as though they were a sort of substi- 
tute for the usual avenue decoration. And 
the wires—what the service of these? or who 
could make use of them, except, perhaps, 
a sort of creatures called ‘ political wire- 
pullers?’?? Our Altrurian traveler might 
not attempt to make this use of them; never- 
theless, there has been a great deal of wire- 
pulling in the various State houses in re- 
gard to them, 

The barbarians in Africa and the barba 
rous citizens of the wild and woolly Western 
States of America have sometimes cherished 
equal hostility to the telegraph wires, cut- 
ting or burning down the peles—the Ori- 
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ental because of his fear of ‘‘ hoodoo” from 
them, the Occidental from a suspicion that 
they caused droughts and injured the cli- 
mate and crops. The vast distances these 
lines often traverse, having, to the native, 
no beginning and no end, present a mystery 
which the simple-minded cannot easily 
fathom. Were it not for the humming of 
the telegraph wires in the apparently breeze- 
less air, multitudes in the Southern, Central 
and Western States would believe that the 
operator was only trying to ‘‘fool’’? them 
when he professed to get a message over 
these wires with his little instrument that 
said nothing but “ Click, click.” 

Speaking of distances traversed by tele- 
graph lines, it will be safe to state that 
probably the longest stretch of wire between 
any two battery stations (that is, the long- 
est single circuit) does not and has not ex- 
ceeded 700 miles. About this distance oc- 
curs several times in the system of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. A 
circuit of this length requires a current hav 
ing an electro-motive force of 350 volts, in- 
volving the use of about the same number 
of the common primary battery cells. 

As a matter of fact, the Western Union 
Company now, to a great extent, uses dyna- 
mos instead of batteries for current. The 
Boston office has the most admirable plant 
of this kind anywhere known. Some eight- 
een small motor dynamos, of various powers, 
occupying about as many square feet, run 
on an Edison circuit and costing about 
$2,000, more than replace 13,000 cells, cost- 
ing as many dollars. The substitution of 
dynamos for primary batteries has also re- 
cently been made in the New York office of 
the Western Union Company. 

Of course, submarine cables may, and do 
in several instances, have longer circuits 
than the longest land telegraph; but this is 
a special system, with an elaborate cable of 
conductors that is exceeding costly, as the 
price of a cablegram abundantly testifies. 
The telephone, hitherto very modest in the 
distances it attempted, has of late begun to 
show performances quite surpassing those 
of the telegraph. On the occasion of the 
first ‘‘ halloos’’ between Boston and Chicago 
direct, early in March, 1893, the length of 
line spoken over was very nearly 1,250 miles, 
being the longest electric circuit on the 
surface of the earth. The current for this 
vast distance was supplied by a battery of 
but three or four cells, giving from six to 
eight volts in the local circuit, the line 
being traversed by an induced current from 
this slight primary. 

Contrast this current, so important in its 
results, with our outdoor alternating cur- 
rent of 2,000 volts, and the mind finds some- 
thing to ponder. ‘The one is scarcely strong 
enough to be felt, while the touch of the 
other is instant death. It seems a little 
strange, too, that these strong currents are 
found only in the vicinity of cities, thus 
associating the greatest danger and the 
densest population. The voltage of the 
continuous current used in Boston and some 
other cities for arc lighting in the streets 
is rarely more than 1,000 volts pressure, but 
this would always be seriously injurious, if 
not fatal, to life if the entire current were 
taken. 

Referring again to the matter of weather, 
it is believed by the scientific that if electric 
wires have any effect at all on the climate it 
is a beneficial one, They may even cause 
rain sometimes when there would be none 
without them. It is certain that they fur- 
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nish some security from lightning, so far as 
life is concerned, though, if not properly 
protected where portions of them are within 
buildings, they may cause fire, either from 
an overcharge of current from the usual 
source or from a discharge of atmospheric 
electricity (lightning) on the line. Of course 
there could be no damage from telephone, 
telegraph or glow light currents, a wire of 
these systems doing mischief only in case of 
a discharge upon it from some crossed wire 
of high potential or of lightning. 

The great loss by leakage which ensues in 
transmitting the strong currents required 
for light and power naturally operates to 
prevent a length of circuit for these pur- 
poses at all proportionate to those of the 
telegraph and telephone. The longest light 
and the longest power circuits in New Eng- 
land (so far as known to the writer) are the 
wires of the two companies which supply 
current—the one for the are lights the other 
for the glow lights and motors—in Hart- 
ford, Ct., both of which derive their current 
from dynamos driven by a waterfall about 
twenty-three miles distant from the city. 

In the town of Genes, in the Alps, a dam 
in a valley stores such a quantity of water 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet above the sea 
that it is capable of practically furnishing 
2,500 horse powers, and used at a recent 
date, in eleven turbiue wheels, driving 
twenty-two continuous current electric gen- 
erators. Conductors supply power at vari- 
ous points over a large region, the extreme 
working current being delivered a distance 
of twenty miles from the generating sta- 
tion. 
of line operated is about thirty-seven miles. 
A pressure of 450 to 500 volts is required 
merely to overcome the resistance of the 
wires in conveying the necessary amount of 
current, and, at times of greatest consump- 
tion in the motors, the voltage is raised to 
about 6,000. It is intended to put in other 
generators sufficient to raise the voltage to 
10,000. This increase of voltage is obtained 
by running the generators in series. 

There are several plants for long distance 
transmission of electricity for power and 
light in California, Colorado and other 
mountain regions, both for city use and for 
mining purposes. One of these, constructed 
in the autumn of 1892, is that of the San 
Antonio Electric Light and Power Company 
in Southern California. The power station 
is in San Antonio cafion, where the dynamos 
are operated by water turbines. The cur- 
rent is carried on two No. 7 bare copper 
wires seven miles down the cafion, where 
they diverge, one running to Pomona (fifteen 
miles) and the other to San Bernardino 
(twenty-eight miles). Adding the prelimi- 
nary seven miles to each, then doubling 
these figures, so as to include the return 
wire, and we have circuits of forty-seven 
miles and seventy miles, respectively. 

This transmission is effected by the use 
of transformers at the dynamo station, by 
which the potential of the current from the 
dynamos is raised to a pressure of 10,000 
volts, at which it is carried to the sub-sta- 
tions just outside the two cities, where by 
machines of reverse action (step-down trans- 
formers), the potential is reduced to about 
1,000 volts and the current distributed to 
customers. 

The first notable use of this system of 
“*step-up’’ and ‘‘step-down’’ transforma- 
tion of current was at the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne in 1891, the 
dynamos being driven by turbines at the 
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fall of the River Lauffen in the German 
Alps. .The distance between this fall and 
the exhibition grounds is variously stated 
at 108 to 112 miles. The latest authority 
gives the length of the wire through which 
the current was sent as 134 miles, making 
the circuit 268 miles. The drop in power 
between the dynamos and the motor and 
lamp circuits is stated to have been about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

Two projects for long distance transmis- 
sion of current for light and power have 
since that date been canvassed in America: 
one, that of the electric railway, 250 miles 
in length, to connect Chicago and St. Leuis, 
now under construction; the other, that to 
supply electric current to the Columbian 
Fair at Chicago from dynamos run by tur- 
bines driven by the falls of Niagara. The 
distance is nearly 600 miles. The subject 
was considered by a convocation of mechan- 
ical and electrical engineers and was pro- 
nounced impracticable. Indeed, it might 
have been designated by a stronger term. 
The construction of a power station at the 
falls has been diligently prosecuted ever 
since, and, while the exposition is over, the 
plant is not yet ready for business. The 
plan of tbe enterprise, however, was brought 
within practicable limits before the work 
of construction actually began, its later de- 
sign being to furnish current for power and 
light at Buffalo, about twenty miles distant, 


and intervening points, and at similar dis-. 


tances in other directions. 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Ill. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


Our faulty manner of breathing is respon- 
sible for many of the maladies that attack 
us. The gospel of fresh air has been 
preached long and earnestly, but of what 
use is fresh air to a person who does not 
know how to appropriate it for his own 
benefit? A doctor who attended me in my 
childhood recommended as a remedy for a 
chronic shortness of breath stopping at 
every corner when [ walked out to ‘‘ take in 
a long, full breath—just as much air as the 
lungs could be made to hold.’ My con- 
scientious attention to this advice brought 
mental satisfaction but not physical relief. 
It had not occurred to the good doctor, any 
more than it occurs to the majority of per- 
sons who consider themselves authorities 
upon hygiene, that before you can fill a 
stove with fresh fuel you must first clear 
out the débris left from the old fire. There 
is ‘a limit to the capacity of the lungs to 
hold air, and if they are already clogged, 
as they commonly are, with effete gaseous 
matter one may swell like a balloon with 
the effort to take in fresh air and it will not 
penetrate beneath the upper strata of the 
lungs, leaving the deep recesses, which ought 
to be constantly reached, entirely unaffected. 
The lungs need thorough evacuation of poi- 
sonous matter as much as the bowels do. 
That person is censured who continues to 
eat full meals when the kidneys and intes- 
tines refuse to perform their office. ‘Set 
these torpid organs to work,’’ nature would 
cry, and laxatives and exercise and all rem- 
edial agents would be brought to bear upon 
the case. 

But just as much do the lungs need to be 
made to perform their full duty in carrying 
out of the system air which has been re- 
spired and is consequently charged with 
carbonic acid gas. The reason why we need 
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to use some effort to bring this about is be- 
cause, through badly adjusted clothing and 
bad habits of posture which weaken the 
muscles, most persons have acquired the 
habit of half breathing. They take air in a 
little way and send it out in the same lan- 
guid manner, and rarely know the pleasure 
of a full, rushing breath which energizes 
the entire system and makes one know the 
joy of living. We must keep in mind the 
fact that there are two parts to breathing— 
inhaling and exhaling—and one is no more 
important than the other. Children should 
be taught to breathe out vigorously as well 
as to breathe in, and always to make an en- 
ergetic effort to squeeze the lungs of old air 
before they take in afull breath. We are 
usually afraid of a thorough exhalation; it 
makes some persons dizzy and others weak. 
But, take my word for it, there is not the 
slightest danger to be ineurred by breathing 
out just as long as possible, and after you 
think you cannot breathe out any longer 
draw in the abdomen and press in the sides 
of the ribs with the hands to pump the 
lungs dry. Then take a full, deép breath. 

If this little exercise is performed out of 
doors, so much the better. If in the house, 
the window should be open for a moment, 
unless the atmosphere is very pure. Of 
course, people will not take so much trouble 
as this more than a few times a day, but 
if one can be impressed with the importance 
of complete breathing he will insensibly ac- 
quire the habit of breathing more deeply 
at all times. There are a few simple rules 
that it is well to recollect. Don’t raise the 
shoulders while inhaling, or, indeed, at all. 
Keep the chest from sinking while you are 
breathing out. Stand or sit with the arms 
exactly at the sides, so that the body will 
neither be thrown backward nor bent for- 
ward. , 

A little book appeared not long ago giving 
some excellent advice upon keeping the 
mouth shut. This is admirable as far as 
it goes, but one must also keep the nostrils 
open. Large nostrils and great vitality or- 
dinarily go together, but it is not generally 
known that they may be enlarged by exer- 
cise. Breathing might well be made the 
subject of a trifold division: breathing 
merely to live, which is the half-way 
breathing that most of us do; breathing for 
health, or deep and correct breathing; and 
breathing for exercise, which is a sort of 
mild and pleasant calisthenics which even 
invalids can take. 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


On the walls of the Old Ladies’ Home in 
Roxbury hangs the photograph of a wom- 
anly face of rare sweetness, strength and 
serenity. The key to this life is found ina 
set of rules, which we append, tastefully - 
printed and inclosed in the same frame 
with the photograph. 


You sometimes see a woman whose old 
age is as exquisite as was the perfect bloom 
of her youth. She seems condensed sweet- 
ness and grace. You wonder how this has 
come about; you wonder how it is her life 
has been a long and happy one. Here are 
some of the reasons: 


She knew how to forget disagreeable thi: gs. 

She understood the art of enjoyment. 

She kept her nerves well in hand and in- 
flicted them on no one. 

She believed in the goodness of her own 
daughters and in that of her neighbors. 

She cultivated a good digestion. 

She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
words. 

She did not expect too much from her friends, 
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She made whatever work eame to her con- 
genial. 

She retained her ‘illusions and did not be- 
ee that all the world was wicked and un- 

ind. 

She relieved the miserable and sympathized 
with the sorrowful. 

She retained an even disposition and made 
the best of everything. 

She did whatever came to her cheerfully 
and well. 

She never forgot that kind words and a 
smile cost nothing, but are priceless treasures 
to the discouraged. 

She did unto others as she would be done 
by, and now that old age has come to her, and 
there is a halo of white hair about her head, 
she is loved and considered. 

This is the secret of a long life and a happy 


one. 
ee 


SPRING. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell— 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard and known so well— 


And as they watch her, prompting should she 
falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 
And ery, ‘‘Don’t tell it so, don’t change and 
alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be’’; 


So do we come to thee, O Nature—mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy springtime story now, no other, 
That hath a wondrous charm that never fails. 


Tellit with all the old-time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tellus each shade in all the trees’ soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one tree, one 
wren; 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou 
canst tell; 
But we, like children, love the springtime story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 
—Bessie Chandler. 


Se 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 15. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The mother who not only works for her chil- 
dren, but works and plays with them, doubles 
her influence for good. Especially is this true 
of Sunday, because so many restrictions must 
be put upon the children’s usual active way 
of employing their time. Let the mother plan 
pleasant and instructive things to be done by 
the children with her aid and the ‘‘don'ts”’ 
which so often make Sunday anything but a 
“day of rest and gladness”’ will become a 
thing of the past. 

But it is not necessary or advisable for a 
mother to give up the entire time of Sunday 
to her children, This would cultivate selfish- 
ness in them and would detract from the 
growth of the inventive faculty and independ- 
ent and thoughtful Bible study, which these 
occupations, properly carried out, will surely 
give. When, after an hour or so, she says, 
“Mamma is tired now, how many will vote to 
keep still forty minutes and let her rest?’’ 
the older children will say to the younger 
ones, ‘‘Of course we will do this for mamma 
when she does so many nice things for us,”’ 
and the vote will be unanimously in thé 
affirmative. Then let her assign occupations 
for the forty minutes. First all may enjoy the 
“Supday treat” of candy, nuts, fruit, etc. 
Tom may read the story selected for him dur- 
ing the week by wise mother love; Jennie will 
amuse baby with the Bible books and dis- 
sected Bible pictures (home-made, see recent 
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lesson in these columns); Helen and Arthur 
will use the Sunday playthings; painstaking 
Mamie will fill out the Sunday scrap-book; 
Henry, who is being taught the use of the 
dictionary and encyclopedia at school, is given 
them and also a concordance to look up some 
interesting points connected with the Bible 
lesson which mamma has written out for him. 

The children are on their honor—they them- 
selves proposed and voted for this rest time 
for mamma, and they hold one another strictly 
to the terms of the contract. 

Some mothers may find it well to have the 
children prepare the materials for the Sunday 
occupation lesson during this rest time, em- 
ployment haying first been planned for the 
younger ones of the flock. For instance, for 
this lesson ten hearts of paper or cardboard 
should be provided for each child. The direc- 
tion often given in notes for illustrating Sun- 
day school lessons, ‘‘ Draw a heart,’ is easy 
for some to follow, but not for others. For 
the latter class the following directions will 
be found helpful: make a square of the size of 
the heart desired. Call the length of one side 
of the square the measure, i.e., ‘‘M.’’ Make 
dot a one-sixth of M directly below the middle 
of the top side of the square; make dot } one- 
ninth of M from the upper left hand corner of 
the square (on a line extending to the lower 
right hand corner); make dot e¢ one-fourth of 
M and dot d one-half of M below the upper 
left hand corner on the left side of the square. 
Make dot ein the middle of the lower side of 
the square. Draw a line from dot a to dote 
through b, cand d, curving the line carefully 
from d to e. Make dots in the same way on 
the right side of the square and draw the right 
side of the heart. Erase the letters and the 
lines of the square. If using material that 
can be folded only the left side of the heart 
need be mage; double this over in the middle 
and cut out the right side by it. 

Children of six or seven can make hearts by 
these directions if mother does it once and 
gives them a measure “ M”’ of pasteboard with 
the proportions, one-ninth, etc., marked off 
Four or six inches is a good size for hearts. 
Four-year-olds, if given a cardboard heart for 
a pattern, enjoy marking round it and then 
cutting out by the marks. On the ten hearts 
that each child has for this lesson write, re- 
spectively, the names of Joseph’s teu brothers 
(see last week). Call the hearts ‘‘ heart gar- 
dens.”” With green pencil or paint (powdered 
green chalk with a drop of oil does for paint) 
write the words ‘‘ Brotherly love” (with marks 
to represent grass) across the bottom of each 
heart, or write with lead pencil and paste 
bits of bright green paper around the words 
to suggest the idea of the garden; children’s 
imaginations (if they are interested) will cover 
a multitude of deficiencies. 

“ Brotherly love’? is what should have 
grown in these hearts, but ugly plants took 
root and crowded love out. Read with the 
children the whole of Gen. 37 and bring out 
the following points about the brothers: they 
had malice in their hearts against Joseph (vs. 
4); Joseph was not to blame because his 
father loved him more than the others; judg- 
ing from the way these brothers acted, they 
were not lovable like Joseph; instead of 
hating him they should have tried to win 
more of their father’s love by good actions. 
But their hearts were filled with unkindness 
toward their father and thoughts of revenge 
upon him and upon Joseph because of the 
envy and rage that possessed them; their de- 
ception came in, as it always does, with 
wrongdoing. 

Write these words on the hearts thus: 

Malice. 
Unkindness. 
Revenge. 
Deception. 

Envy. ; 

Rage. 
Write them just below the center of the heart ; 
draw a green line upward from each word to 
suggest the stalk of a plant; at the top of 
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each line write with lemon juice (use a clean 
pen) the first letters of the words. Hold them 
over heat and we see the terrible thing— 
MU RD E R—that grew in these heart gar- 
dens from the poisonous seeds of malice, etc., 
and choked out “‘ brotherly love’ that God 
wanted to be there. 

This illustration is purposely similar to one 
given for the lesson of Cain last quarter; this 
lesson and that should be compared. Cain 
really killed his brother. Joseph lived, but 
his brothers were guilty of murder in God’s 
sight. A strong point should be made of this 
in application to children’s sins. 

In writing the words malice, etc., on the two 
hearts ‘‘ Reuben” and ‘‘ Judah,” call attention 
to verses 21 and 27 and show how hard the 
“brotherly love” tried to grow instead of the 
poisonous plants. What a pity that Reuben 
and Judah did not choose all the good since 
they gave heed to some right thoughts! The 
last part of verse 2 undoubtedly is another 
reason for Joseph’s brothers hating him. Use 
this as a text for giving the children the right 
idea of telling of wrongdoing, on part of other 
children, to parents or teachers. Instruction 
in this line is much needed as false ideas of 
honor about ‘‘telling on others” often gain 
precedence in school. Many times children, 
for fear of being called ‘‘ tattle-tale ” by their 
playmates, fail to tell their parénts or teachers 
of things, the concealment of which may lead 
to much harm, It takes a brave, true boy like 
Joseph to report wrongdoing of others, at the 
cost of self-sacrifice, because it is a duty to 
tell. 


“NO OTHER WAY.” 


John Boyle O’Reilly once wrote to a friend 
the following letter, only recently made pub- 
lie: 


You strike the very key of my inmost 
thought when you bemoan the departure 
from childhood and simplicity. God surely 
meant the child-soul to continue through 
our lives. Living for ‘‘the world’ is the 
most awful folly. It is feeding hungry 
creatures on chaff and giving them foam 
to drink. We must ‘‘be as one of these 
little ones,’’ dear old man, to be happy. 
There is no other way. Even to playing 
with children and entering into their inter- 
ests. Not books, not intellectuality, not 
money—children, children, children are the 
teachérs. We must be as the fouls to be 
at peace outside the whole intellectual and 
progressive din. I abhor ‘ progress’’ as I 
do leprosy. Itis leprosy and callousness of 
the soul. The ‘‘inner skin’’ of the mind 
(I am thinking of the mucous membrane) 
grows over the sweet outer skin of the soul 
and makes us monsters. A business mind 
is more deplorable and pitiful than a drunk- 
ard. “It does my soul good to say this to 
one who will feel with me. God meant the 
world to be ruled by the spiritual thing. 
The intellectual is a natural servant, a 
beast whose only test of right or wrong is 
expediency or experience. The soul sees 
the truth always, the mind sees the practi- 
cable. The servant, the upstart, has taken 
the helm from the soul and manacled it and 
put it in the hold and is steering the world 
to the progressive devil. 


OHEAP TOOTHBRUSHES DANGEROUS. 


An operation for appendicitis upon a pa- 
tient living in New York State revealed the 
fact that the disorder was due to the pres- 
ence of toothbrush bristles. ‘Cheap tooth- 
brushes,’’ remarked the Albany surgeon 
who had charge of the case, ‘‘are responsi- 
ble for many obscure throat, stomach and 
intestinal ailments. The bristles are only 
glued on, and come off by the half-dozen 
when wet and brought in contact with the 
teeth.’’ It were better for the user to pay 
fifteen or twenty cents more for a brush 
well made than to risk the dangers attend- 
ing the use of the cheaper makeshift.— 
American Druggist. : 

hi Cy ae eae 

Dot: ‘Mamma says the cat is full of ’lec- 
tricity.” 

Dick: “Of course. Put your ear down on 
’er an’ you can hear the trolley.””—Selected. 


‘ 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


My Dear Cornerers: You will readily rec- 
ognize the driver of the dog team above. 
We have missed Captain Myles for some 
timme—ever since he was seen in the chimney 
corner of the unoccupied Standish house. 
I suspected that he was’ off on some new ex- 
pedition, but hardly that even so vigorous 
and venturesome a man as our old skipper 
would undertake to manage a team of 
wolf dogs. He doubtless caught the idea 
at the Eskimo Village in the World’s Fair 
and modeled his ‘‘ outfit’’ after the kom-a- 

ik and dogs he saw there. But if he were 

driving in the land of the Eskimo he would 
certainly protect his bald head with the 
hood of his cossack (or ‘‘jumper’’)! 

Of course you will say that it is too late 
altogether for sledges now, but you must 
remember thatin Labrador, where that team 
came from, it is the very ‘‘hith of the sea- 
son’’ in March and April. The vast ex- 
panse of snow is then compact and solid, 
with a strong crust, so that the light dogs 
can travel with ease and speed over hills 
and barrens, as well as over fast-frozen 
lakes and rivers. I have visited those 
northern regions myself and well remember 
a komatik ride (accompanied by our recent 
St. John’s correspondent) on May Day. I 
do not suppose, however, Captain M. has 


been as far as Labrador; in fact, the fol- 


lowing letters seem to show that he has 
been on a trip to Maine, where, of course, 
there was plenty of snow in early March, , I 
would have given my 1799 dollar to have 
seen the old man erack his fifty-foot seal- 
skin whip and shout to the wild team in 
Eskimo words, as, with head dog well in 
front, they dashed over the hills of Aroos- 
took! If little Cornerers wish to know 
more about dog sledges, and how the Eskimo 
people and their children live, let them read 
King’s illustrated Picturesque Geographical 
Reader (First Book) which has several de- 
lightful chapters on A Cold Country (Lee & 


Shepard. 50 cents). 
EASTHAMPTON, MAss. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: We are all anxious to 
know more about ‘‘ snowshoe runners.’”’ Are 
they in general use in Maine? . The very read- 
able story of The Snowshoe Runners in the 
Congregationalist [Feb 1] is a revelation to 
me. Will not some of the Cornerers in Maine 
enlighten me, whose only wolf stories come 
from away back in olden time? 

Very truly yours, H. L. L. 


BanGor, Ms. 

Dear Mr. Martin : Papa, who has traveled so 
much over Aroostook County, thinks that 
snowshoe story improbable. But he wrote to 
Mr. Manly Hardy of Brewer, an old hunter 
and trapper, who is the best authority in 
Maine on fur-bearing animals and things con- 
nected with them. He recently gave a very 
interesting lecture on the bear before the 
Y.M.C. A. here. One story was so good I 
will repeat it. He said two men were in a 
bateau on some lake and saw a bear swim- 
ming across, They chased him, and on getting 
near he turned and came directly toward 
them. One of them struck at him with an ax 
but the bear knocked both the ax and the man 
into the water. Then, placing one paw over 
the boat, he drew himself in and sat down in 
the bow. After the man had been hauled 
back into the boat they tried -to attack him, 
but he showed fight. Finally they were 
forced to row. him ashore, whereupon he 
jumped out without paying his fare or even 
thanking theme I send you Mr. Hardy’s re- 
ply, from which you can, perhaps, draw some 
conclusions. Yours very truly, THomas B. 


Brewer, Mr. 
Dear Sir: T have no knowledge of the Range- 
ley country. I had the skin of the last wolf 


taken east of the Kennebec, and I think the 
last in the State. This one was drowned in 
the ice on Union River about 1875. The last 
before that was in 1860. For several years 
there have been reports of wolves being heard 
or their tracks seen on Penobscot waters, but 
nothing definite. No man in the State under 
forty years of age knows either the track of a 
wolf or his howl, unless he has been in other 
States where there were wolves. I know of 
but one being».taken in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, or Canada East, and that was sent 
me fifteen or twenty years ago, and it was a 
question if that was not taken on the Labrador, 

I do not believe that any man on skees can 
ever overtake a wolf, unless under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Possibly, with a 
deep, light snow and a thin, sharp crust it 
might be done. I can conceive of no other 
possibility. I have lately read Nansen’s Trip 
across Greenland, in which he gives the best 
time ever made by any one on skees in Nor- 
way. In any ordinary case, I think a wolf 
could run out of sight of any man on skees in 
a very few minutes, as I know that they easily 
run a deer down on bare ground, as I have 
been where it was done every few days. 

Yours very truly, Manty Harpy. 


This is capital, to hear from a ‘‘truly”’ 
hunter, and we all thank Mr. H. for his let- 
ter. You note, however, that he does not 
contradict Mr. Walsh’s thrilling story. ‘Ar- 
thur Ingram ’’ may have made his run ‘ un- 


der very extraordinary circumstances’’; I, 


think we should have considered it so if we 
had been in his shoes—or on his skees! For 
aught the article says this incident occurred 
fifty years ago, in the good old times of 
wolves and bears and wild-cats and such 
pleasant material for story telling. 


These references to old times in a New 
England winter remind me of a very inter- 
esting, in fact, almost incredible, reminis- 
cence of old times in Western Massachu- 
setts which a gentleman upon whom I called 
a few days ago was narrating to his chil- 
dren. He is a gentleman of the highest 
veracity and very careful in the use of lan- 
guage, or I should have thought it a mere 
‘“‘Munchausen’’ tale. I will repeat a part 
of it as nearly as I can, and I think the re- 
port is nearly verbatim. He was describ- 
ing the severity of the snowstorms in his 
native town: 


... The flakes were comparable in size 
with immense. cotton bales or with a mow of 
hay hurtling through the air. A great many 
of them falling upon buildings covered the 
half or more of whole roofs, sometimes crush- 
ing them in. One fell, if I have the facts 
rightly in mind, upon an ox in a farmer’s 
barnyard, and before the owner reached the 
poor animal] he was dead. As the storms sub- 
sided daring boys ventured out and amused 
themselves in jumping from flake to flake or 
taking short slides over them. 

From the fall of 1838 or ’39, I think, to the 
spring of 1841 or 42 there was in that region 
continuous sleighing the greater part of the 
time. Public worship was suspended on the 
Sabbath during many months of those years. 
Those who needed the attendance of a phy- 
sician were in a pitiable condition, while in 
the case of many funeral services were not 
observed, but their bodies left unburied all 
the winter. .. . [Describing the freshet when 
at last the spring thaw came, he said:] Some 
of the inhabitants who could not leave their 
beds perished there, but the most, in their 
night clothes and with bare heads and feet, 
hastily made their way to places of shelter 
and warmth. 


Can Cornerers explain how such things 
could possibly have been true in Massachu- 
setts in the present century? Such long 
and fearful winters belong to Arctic regions, 
although I feel sure that even there no 
Eskimo farmer ever lost an ox, 
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Household Supplies. 
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‘The Sunday Schoo! 


LEsson FoR APRIE 15. Gen. 37: 23-36. 


JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The last lesson showed. how Joseph’s breth- 
ren felt toward him and why. This one 
shows how they acted. It is an illustration 
of what envy produces when itis unrestrained. 
Let us recall: 

I. Some causes of envy. These were: 

1. A parent’s partiality. Jacob allowed his 
grief for his dead wife and his affection for 
her child to get the better of his judgment. 
He showed his preference offensively, and 
aggravated the boy’s brothers by having him 
wear constantly a token that he was more 
favored than they. The children of Jacob’s 
other wives deserved no blame because he 
loved Rachel best. When a mother contrasts 
the advantages of a favorite child, in person 
or character, with the defects and faults of 
the others in their presence, she fosters sel- 
fishness in herself, conceit in her favorite and 
hatred in the others. When she dresses the 
one better than the others, or better than the 
neighbors’ children are dressed, in order to 
show her preference, she parades her own 
foolishness and injures her child. 

2. A child’s thoughtlessness. Children do 
not usually boast of their superiority to their 
brothers and playmates unless they are told 
that they are superior at home. Joseph had 
dreams as other boys have. If he had hada. 
wiser father probably he would not have told 
them in such a way as to intimate to the 
family that he expected to outrank them all, 
But on his part it was probably only thought- 
lessness. When a boy is specially fortunate 
he wants others to rejoice with him, but he 
should be careful not to contrast his joy with 
the want of good fortune in others, as though 
he were more worthy, and, above all, not to 
boast of it when his success has been gained 
through their loss. In this way families have 
been divided and friends lost for life. 

3. Wicked men’s dislike of goodness. Ja- 
cob’s sons, except Joseph and Benjamin, were 
bad fellows. They hated Joseph the worse 
for reporting their evil deeds because his re- 
ports were true. Many a boy, at home and in 
school, is meanly persecuted because he will 
not join in evil doing nor help conceal it. 
Such boys hate goodness because it is good- 
ness, and enjoy tormenting those who are 
honest and upright. 

Il. Works of envy. They are set forth ina 
repulsive order in this brief story of selling 
Joseph into captivity. They were: 

1, Murder. ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.”’ These young men were ready 
to do the deed, and meant to do it. They 
planned to do it [vs. 18-20]. When they saw 
Joseph in the distance *‘ they conspired against 
him to slay him.”’ 

2. Spite. They stripped the hated coat from 
him as soon as they caught him. None of 
them wanted it, but they all wanted to spoil 
it. The envious man would rob others of 
pleasures which he cannot himself enjoy. 

3. Cruelty. Pits, perbaps fifteen feet deep 
and twelve feet across, were dug in that coun- 
try to collect rain water. Into one of these 
they cast the boy while they sat down to a 
feast—perbaps of the things he had brought 
them from their father. He saw that his fate 
was likely to be a lingering death from starva- 
tion and exposure, and begged them to take 
him out of the pit. They went on with their 
eating and drinking, enjoying his misery. 
Long years after they recalled that scene, 
and said, ‘‘ We saw the distress of his soul, 
when he besought us and we would not hear.” 
‘Envy enjoys the suffering of others. It is-the 
same sort of heartless cruelty which makes 
hazing seem to young men in college a manly 
‘Sport. It is the amusement of tyrants, who 
usually are cOwards. ; 

4, Slavery. It is savagery to seize on a hu- 
man being as property. But Judah proposed 
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that the sons of Jacob should enslave their 
own brother, as a kindness in comparison 
with their cruelty. Judah appealed to their 
cupidity and it proved stronger than their 
envy, perhaps because it ministered to their 
envy. They may have thought the fate of 
their brother would be worse in slavery than 
in the pit. The opportunity was at hand. A 
caravan was already close on them, of Ishma- 
elites going down to Egypt. They sold Jo- 
seph for twenty pieces of silver. Theappeal of 
Judah to their family pride sounds strangely 
here, but it was only an after thought, ‘‘ for 
he is our brother, our flesh.”” The whole trans- 
action is a revolting picture of barbarism, but 
we must not forget that it is hardly a genera- 
tion since the law of our country protected 
such transactions and many good men de- 
fended them. 

5. Lying. It is easy for murderers to lie. 
They carefully planned their falsehood. Be- 
fore Joseph reached them they had agreed to 
kill him and to say, ‘‘ An evil beast hath de- 
voured him.’”’ They killed a goat, and dabbled 
the hated coat in the blood and sent it to their 
father with a cruel message. 
come inwoven into the warp and woof of their 
lives. When aman is ready to injure another 
he is usually ready to lie to shield himself. 

6. Filial ingratitude. These brothers knew 
that the tenderest affection of the man who 
had begotten them went out toward Joseph. 
They knew that the sight of that coat would 
wound him tothe heart. For all that Jacob 
had done for them they were ready to do 
this in return. Enyy destroys natural affec- 
tion. 


7. Hypocrisy. All these rascals undertook | 


to comfort their father whom they had made 
wretched. They went through the forms of 
decent family life—the whole of it a hollow 
mockery. This completes the,picture. To 
such depths will envy bring any one. Drive 
it, in its beginnings, out of the heart. 

IIL. The spirit of envy. It is simply wretch- 
edness because some one whom we dislike 
is happy, and it seeks relief in making that 
one miserable. It is the meanest as well as 
one of the most powerful of all motives. It 
is, perhaps, more common than we suppose. 
Are we not familiar with the efforts of men 
and women to depreciate those whom they 
dislike, to circulate stories injurious to their 
reputation and likely to cause them annoy- 
ance? Envy is not kindled by appetite, or 
by temptation to bodily indulgence. ‘It is 
a soul poison, yet acting fearfully upon the 
body itself, bringing more death into it than 
seemingly stronger and more tumultuous pas- 
sions that have their nearer seat in the 
fleshly nature.’’ ‘Envy is the rottenness of 
the bones.” 

IV. Consequences of envy. To an innocent 
boy it brought the torture of suspense in ex- 
pectation of a cruel death, sudden and jAnal 
separation from his home aud all that he held 
dear, and the miseries of a life of slavery. To 
a fond father it brought long years of grief 
and at last the discovery that his children 
could allow him to suffer rather than tell him 
the truth. ; 

But to those who surrendered themselves to 
envy the consequences were the worst. The 
few shekels for which they sold their brother 
measured the estimate at which they held 
their souls. In trying to ruin Joseph they 
still further injured their own wicked selves. 
A Greek athlete had a statue reared in his 
honor for yictory in the public games. One 
of his envious rivals tried to destroy it, and at 
last succeeded in moving it from its pedestal, 
when it toppled over on him and crushed him 
to death. The worst consequences of envy 
fall on those who cherish it, and no one is free 
from the danger of being overcome by it. 

The relief to this dismal picture is the provi- 
dence which Joseph pointed out to his breth- 
ren in his later years, when he said: ‘ As for 


‘you, ye meant evilagainst me; but God meant 


it for good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, 
to save much people alive.”? But this divine 


-the bean-pods or the pea-pods. 
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overruling of evil is to be considered in later. 
chapters. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Show seeds of various kinds known to the 
children, as corn, beans, sweet peas, etc. Let 
the children tell you what will grow from each 
one. Planta bean and what happens? Show 
a bean or a pea which has been planted on 
wet cotton and has sprouted. Notice that the 
plant has begun to grow. What do you see 
here? Notice theseed leaves. What else will 
come as the plant grows? Sketch or describe 
the vine bearing leaves, flowers and at last 
How much 
comes from one seed! Show a dry thistle- 
head, or a picture of one. What will grow 
from the seeds in this flower? What harm 
can one seed do? Let the children think of 
the tall plant and of the many bad deeds that 
come from one thistle seed. Speak of our 
deeds and words as like seeds. Every thought 
and deed is to grow into something, either 
good or bad. Teach these verses: 


The sun and rain will ripen fast 
Each seed that thou hast sown; 
And every word and every act 
By its own fruit be known. 


Let the children tell you what sort of a seed 
Joseph’s brothers hadsown. Draw a tiny seed 
and name it envy. What grew from it? 
Sketch the plant growing from the seed. 
Show what kind of fruit the seed of envy 
bore, as the story is told} Name the plant 
hate. Did the brothers let it grow bigger in 
their hearts? What did they do? What did 
they bring to their father? What sort of fruit 
has this plant of hate borne already? Write 
sorrow on the board above the plant. By 
other illustrations show how the seeds of 
future joy or sorrow are sown every day, and 
that every seed bears its own kind. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, April 8-14. The Duty of Uniting with 
the Church. Eph. 2: 14-22; Col. 1: 18-24. 
For your own sake; for the sake of the church; 


for Christ’s sake. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


To unite with the church is to honor Christ. He 
founded the church. Ne one who loves Him should 
wish to withhold himse)f from the institution which 
bears His name, 

We have been considering the church as Christ’s 
body. If this be a truth, and not a pleasing fiction, 
there is in it a reason, than which none can be 
stronger, for uniting with the church. 

There is hidden power in combined effort, which 
makes the sum total of result far greater than can 
be shown by the mere addition of the forces. There 
is power in the combustion of charcoal, of sulphur, 
of saltpeter, but the combustion of the combination 
of the three, by the wonderful law of God’s power 
in nature, is out of all proportion to the power of 
any one alone or ofall taken singly. God’s power 
can enable one to chase a thousand, and that is 
about the limit, but two can put ten thousand to 
flight. The real significance of Luke 17: 21 is not 
found until we seek it in the margin of the Revised 
Version. 

The Christian life isexogenous. John would make 
our relations with our brethren a practical test of 
our relations with Christ. His first epistle is worth 
reading through with this thought inmind. A man 
can shut himself away from the light and comfort 
of the society of his brettren and growin grace; 
even so can a potato sprout in the cellar, but itisa 
puny sort of growth and the harvest is not large. 


YuPy 8.0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REY. H, A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 15-21. 
Gain It. Col, 3: 1-17. 

Self-control is more than the control of 
something belonging to one’s self. When a 
rich. young man comes of age he has to some 
extent the disposition of his own property, 
but he may be far from that mastery of him- 
self that will enable him to use his money 
wisely. One by diligent practice may have 
obtained perfect command of his voice, while 
at the same time possessing an ungovernable 
temper. The surgeon may know how to 
handle his instrument with precision and ef- 
fectiveness without being able to rule his 


Self-Control and How to 
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own passions. At the same time, other things 
being equal, he who has learned to control 
any of his bodily powers has started on the 
road to that fuller conquest in which all his 
thoughts, desires and actions are held in 
check and directed by a strong will. It isa 
little thing, to be sure, to say no when the 
candy box is passed round the circle for per- 
haps the sixth consecutive time after every 
one knows he has had enough. It seems a 
trifling thing, too, to abandon some form of 
amusement when your better judgment tells 
you that you are in danger of over-indulgeuce, 
but ability to stop at the proper point, even in 


such everyday matters as these, shows that * 


one has certainly learned the A. B. C. of self- 
control. 

It takes some self-study to master one’s self. 
Turn the eye inward now and then and see 
the weaknesses and follies to which your 
temperament peculiarly exposes you. It is 
easy to go through life without once coming 
face to face with one’s réal self. Dr. Stalker, 
in that interesting sermon of his entitled 
Four Men, points out the four lights in which 
any individual appears: first, as he sees him- 
self, second as his best friend sees him, third, 
as the world sees him, and, fourth, as Ged sees 
him. It is well for us now and then to view 
ourselves from each of these four angles, for 
the more thoroughly we understand ourselves 
the more likely are we to succeed in ruling 
our spirits. 

Then, too, we need to enter upon this work 

f seli-cornquest asa general planning a long 
campaign and who intends each day to ad- 
vance a little further into the enemy’s coun- 

y- He who undertakes to gain possession 
of himself must mean -business. “ What 
makes a good artist?’ says Professor Drum- 
mond. “Practice.” “What makes a good 
ball player?” ‘“‘ Practice.’ ‘‘ What makes a 
good Christian?~* . “ Practice.” 
ought to witness some progress toward entire 
self-control. It will not come all at once— 
this poise and erenness ofspirit. Little things 
and things not so little have power to throw 
us off our balance. Unguarded moments come 
when we are taken unawares, but the indomi- 
table purpose to conquer one’s self will have 
its way sooner or later. 

The Romans used to drag their captives be- 
hind their returning chariots, and Paul makes 
use of this figure more than once t) signify 
the method by whicb Cbrist assumes and as- 
serts His mastery over those whom He draws 
to Himself. We shall never be entirely self- 
eontrolled until we are Christ-controlled. 
Every human life needs a centerand a master. 
Christ is just that to those who love Him. 
The human soul, endowed with great powers, 
thrilled with a sense of its own possibilities, 
unless it is directed and steadied by Christ is 
like a great locomotive leaping down the track, 
with all its valves open but with no one in the 
cab to command it. 

s: Proy. 16: 3 


£ 


try. 


25: 28: Matt. 
; 1 Cor. 10: 12, 
Phil. 4: 11-13: 2 


32; 6: 10-17; 
. 2: 22-96. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Mr. W.H. Noyes of the Japan Mission writes 
in the Missionary Herald of an aggressive 
movement on foot in the province of Joshu. 
Mr. Noyes, with two of the pasters, made a re- 
cent tour in the northern part of the province 
and met with such success in arousing the 
local evangelists and pastors, and awakening 
bew interest generally, that a plan for regular 
visitation of the principal towns throughout 
the province was suggested. An interesting 
meeting of pastors and evangelists has been 
held to discuss this matter. In view of the 
independent spirit which prevails in Japan, it 
is significant that the need of missionary help 
was felt on all sides. Mr. Noyes says these 
men could hardly wait till the tonriag matter 
was settled before proposing another scheme, 


So each day | 
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namely, an increase in the missionary force in 
Joshu. They say, “Fill up the vacant pastor- 
ates, get some new men into the province, 
and last, but not least, let us have some more 
missionaries.” 


Touching Generosity. In response to the ap- 
peal of the A. M. A. for a special collec- 
tion in February most touching letters have 
been received from our colored churches and 
schools in the South, inclosing gifts ran- 
ging from thirty-one cents to $105. One letter 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Inclosed find sixteen dol- 
lars, our offering to the work. Congregation 
yesterday numbered seventy-five. All of 
them are in extreme poverty and many gave 
the last cent they had because they wished to 
show their appreciation of what the associa- 
tion has done for them.” At another place 
the congregation “walked in mud and rain 
from five to sixteen miles in order to attend 
the special service. One mother, a widow 
with seven children, came without shoes and 
poorly clad, but she gave fifteen cents—all 
she had. Another missionary writes: ‘‘ It was 
amusing, and at the same time touching, to 
see some of the poor old fathers, who had 
only twenty-five cents, changing it into nick- 
els and pennies to divide it among the chil- 
dren that they might give something to help 
the A. M. A. out of debt.” The same self-sac- 
rificing generosity is shown in the responses 
from the mountain and Indian churches. A 
mountain preacher, who is giving his life to 
the work and receives but a small salary, sent 
in thirty dollars as his personal gift. One 
girl, who had worked a week for sixty cents, 
gave ten cents. From a little Indian church 


eame a contribution of $9.35, in spite of the . 


failure of crops last year and the scarcity of 
ready money. If all of us gave in the same 
proportion to our means as these poor, igno- 
rant persons, the debt would be paid ina week. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

The Congo Railway. Trains are now running 
over the first sections of the Congo Railway, 
about twenty miles having been completed 
From Matadi, the head of tidewater naviga- 
tion on the Congo, where the road begitus, 
up to Nkenge it was necessary to overcome 
the greatest engineering difficulties, for the 
way bad to be cut through huge rocks and 
costly bridges thrown over the Mposi River. 
Nearly $2,500,000 have already been spent in 
the construction of the railway, but this sec- 
tion is the most difficuit part and the exten- 
sion will be comparatively easy, though the 
line will probably not be completed for three 
or four years. The importance of this work 
in its relations to the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of Africa is great, inasmuch as the 
line will extend to Stanley Pool, from which 
point there are navigable waters for 1,000 
miles into the interior. Thus central equa- 
torial Africa will be brought into connection 
by steamer and railway lines with the civi- 
lized world. 


Lord Rosebery and Ilissions. An English jour- 
nal says that the missionaries of the varions 
British societies, as well as all friends of mis- 
sions, have reason to rejoice in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Rosebery to the premiership. 
The Church Missionary Society received warm 
sympathy from him when he was interviewed 
in regard to Uganda -in 1892. In this connec- 
tion he sp»ke enthusiastically of the work of 
Alexander Mackay, ‘‘the Christian Bayard, 
whose memory is dear, not only to his immedi- 
ate northern ciuntry but all over the empire.” 
His interest in the London Missionary Society 
was shown by his attending their valedictory 
meeting in the same year, and he has more 
than once come into relations with the Free 
Church. He atfended its General Assembly 
one year and listened to a debate on the con- 
version of the Jews. 


A Vast Home Mission Fiela. _ One of the largest 
home mission fields in the world is that under 
the care of the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
Western Canada,an unknown laid to most 
Europeans, has an area as great g 


gt 
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Europe without Russia, while the habitable 
part of it, as large as Central Europe, is capa- 
ble of sustaining a population of many mil- 
lions. The Canadian Pacific Railway opened 
up this vast region, and immigrants are now 
pouring in at the rate of 30,000 a year. About 
one-third of the settlers are Presbyterians, 


and as early as 1881 the Presbyterian Church 


in Canada began work among them in antici- 
pation of the railway. A special interest has 
always been shown in the railway men from 
the first, when the missionary went with the 
railroad gang into the new country. The 
various settlements and colonies are so scat- 
tered and the distances so great that much 
time is spent on the road. A missionary 
takes charge of a group of preaching stations. 
One travels regularly 240 miles by rail and 
preaches at fourteen points, while another 
travels 160 miles, having also his fourteen 
preaching stations. . Workis carried on among 
the ranch men and cowboys, in the mining 
and lumber camps, as well as among the 
fishery colonies on the Pacific. During the 
past nine years the Canadian Church has 
planted 712 preaching stations, built 212 
churches and gathered into them 15,000 com- 
municants. Now the work is growing too 
great for her own résources, and this year an 
appeal has been sent to the Presbyterians 
across the water for help. j 


Prince Besolow. It is reported in the daily 


papers that Besolow, the African prince who 
is a member of the freshman class in Williams 
College, has been called back to Africa to rule 
over his people. According to the story which 
he has told in his addresses at various churches, 
upon the death of his father, an African chief, 
Besolpw’s uncle assumed the power and the 
young prince was obliged to flee. Now it is 
said that his people demand his return to 
his native land, and even the usurping uncle 
expresses a like desire. The message is said 
to have been communicated to Prince Besolow 
by a young Liberian, who was sent as a repre- 
sentative of his people to one of the World’s 
Fair congresses at Chicago. ad 

A Philanthropic Bulgarian. The foreign immi- 
grants in this country who are fit objects for 
rescue work are a vast army. But it is sel- 
dom that Castle Garden receives men who, 
after a very few years of training, become 
worthy leaders in philanthropic work, as in 
the case of a Bulgarian who is today a prom- 
inent worker iu rew and progressive methods 
of reformatory work in one of our large cities. 
Five years ago Mr. Tsanoff came to New York 
with the intention of studying at Ambherst 
College, of which he had indirectly heard. 
He became a regular attendant at the Bowery 
mission and was soon aided by one of the 
mission workers to realize his ambition. He 
succeeded in working his way through a 


course of two years’ study at Amherst and. 


then took a sociological course in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. After graduation he 
became interested in the poor children of Phil- 
adelphia and organized there tbe Culture Ex- 
tension League for the purpose of training 
and uplifting the boys and girls in neglected 
sections of the city. It aims to provide for 
them elevating amusements, to induce the 
community to set apart proper playgrounds, 
to better sanitary conditions and to aid young 
people in learning trades. 
which Dr. Charles Roads is president, will en- 
deavor to extend its work until it shall be- 
come a national movement. 


Rey. G. E. Albrecht calls our attention toa 


mistake in our issue of Jan. 25. He says there 
is absolutely no polygamy in Japan. 


Saas = 
Sin is the reign of uvfilial feeling in the 
heart that was made for filial love, and where 
this reigns the created sonship can never ful- 
fill its ends, or the creative Fatherhood be sat- 
isfied with its unrealized ideal:—A. M. Fair- 


b-irn. ; 
pee ee ee 


Earnestness alone makes life eternity —Cur- ; 
that of *lyle. 


The league, of - 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Volume [. covers words under the letters 
from A. to L. inclusive. A second volume 
soon will appear and the two also are to 
come out in one in another edition. This 
first part of the two-volume edition is about 
the same size as, and a very little smaller 
than, either volume of the Century Diction- 
ary. The single volume edition probably 
will be a little thicker than the latest Web- 
ster’s Interaational Dictionary and will 
have a slightly larger page. This first vol- 
ume strikes the eye agreeably. It is neatly 
and tastefully bound, tue paper is of good 
quality with wide margins, the type is clear 
and handsome, and, although the defini- 
tions are in smaller type than most people 
enjoy, this is inevitable in the case of such 
a work in only one or two volumes. The 
Century Dictionary has larger, more easily 
readable type, but the fact helps to make 
six volumes necessary and of course to en- 
large the cost to the purchaser. The illus- 
trations in the Standard also are excellent 
in quality and sufficiently nomerous, Whole 
pages of finely executed colored pictur®s, 
as of birds, flags of the nations, military 
medals and orders, etc., enliven the work. 
Mechanically it makes an excellent impres- 
sion, 

If asked why another great dictionary 
were needed at all most people doubtless 
would reply that they know of no reason, 
and this feeling is natural. But if what has 
been done well be done again better the 
superiority of the latest result justifies its 
existence. This is the test to which such a 
dictionary must submit. How far the Stand- 
ard satisfies it the thousands who use such 
works will gradually learn to determine for 
themselves as no method of examination 
but actual use can determine, We are sat- 
isfied, however, from our own examination 
of it, positively in respect to its own char- 
acteristics and also comparatively with the 
Century and Webster’s International at 
hand, that it deserves hearty commendation 
and will make its way. : 

It includes nearly 300,000 words, a need- 
less number for most of us, to be sure, and 
containing some words, such as ‘ Christ- 
massy,’’ neither the meaning nor the pro- 
nunciation of which could fail to be evident 
without explanation, but most of its con- 
tents will serve somebody’s need. It is ex- 
ceptionally well supplied with the technical 
terms used by many sorts of handicrafts- 
men, and the list of new words springing 
up in connection with electrical science is a 
long one. Scientists of all sorts will find it 
especially prepared for their use. Pronun- 
ciation has been scrutinized by a corps of 
experts and the results in most cases are 
highly satisfactory. The methods by which 
‘these results are indicated are less satisfac- 

tery, however. Take the word ‘‘abase”’ 
forinstance. An unfamiliar charactermuch 
like an “‘a,’’ but not one, is used to indi- 
cate the sound of the first syllable and sig- 
nifies that this ‘‘a’’ is to be pronounced 
like ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘monarch.’? The Century says 
essentially the same thing and some ef the 
doctors therefore may be assumed to have 
agreed upon it, although we never heard 
- ampbody pronounce it so. In fact Webster 
gives a much more natural and nsual sound, 
that of ‘‘a”’ in ‘“‘ask.’? But when you look 
to see how the ‘‘a’’ in the second syllable 
is pronounced, you are referred to an ‘‘e”’ 
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with a sort of circumfiex accent over it, 
thus ‘'é,”’ The long ‘‘a’’ sound usually 
expressed by ‘a,’ and universally under- 
stood, is wholly omitted in this dictionary 
under ‘‘a’’? and you have to hunt for it 
under ‘‘e’’ until you find ‘*é.”’ This is ab 
surd and indicates the danger of pedantry 
in such a book at the expense of good sense. 
It is high time that dictionary makers 
ceased to devise new and peculiar expres- 
sions to indicate ordinary sounds, and agreed 
upon one particular set, simple, intelligible 
and generally familiar. A new set of char- 
acters to express sounds is a defect in any 
dictionary, not an advantage to it. 

Disputed spellings have been determined 
by a large committee of philologists with 
Professor March, of Lafayette College, at its 
head. The teudeney toward simpler forms 
of spelling bas been recognized. The general 
rule of literary judgment has been to omit 
no word found ina living book. This rule 
is too liberal and leads to the admission 
of such a word as ‘‘kopi,’’ used in Uganda 
in Africa to signify,a peasant and found in 
Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent ina 
passage in which Stanley, if quoted accu- 
rately in this dictionary, actually translates 
it into English himself, thus rendering it 
needless for the reader to look up its mean- 
ing anywhere. The names of the experts 
who have combined their labors to produce 
this dictionary are sufficient to justify con- 
fidence in the high general quality of their 
work, but that considerable human nature 
has survived their expert training is evident. 

The Standard Dictionary does not seem 
to be the superior of the Century Diction- 
ary on the whole but in many particulars it 
is quite equal to that. In the field which 
we understand it to aim specially to fill, 
that of the one or two-volume English dic- 
tionary, it certainly is superior to Webster, 
although that is good enough for most peo- 
ple’s use, or to Worcester. It will much 
more than answer any ordinary student’s 
demands and many specialists will find in it 
hitherto unaccustomed provision fur their 
needs. [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $7.50.] 

SANDOW’S PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

This is a remarkable volume about a re- 
markable man. Its editor is Capt. G. M. 
Adam, formerly an officer in the Canadian 
militia. Its subject and hero is Mr. Eugene 
Sandow, the strongest athlete in the world 
so farasis known or probable. The book 
describes him and his striking career and 
also sets forth the system of physical train- 
ing which he has developed and which also 
has developed him. Mr. Sandow is not one 
of those abnormally powerful men who, 
having great inherited strength, have merely 
trained themselves to perform wonderful 
and startling feats. He has surpassed all 
such rivals at their own best but he is not 
one of them. Originally he was not uncom- 
monly well developed or sturdy but by sys- 
tematic exercise followed up with unusual 
enthusiasm he has made himself what many 
competent medical experts, sculptors, etc., 
have unanimously pronounced the most con- 
spicuous example of symmetrical, vigorous 
physical perfection Bnown to modern ages 
and probably also the most conspicuous in 
the whole of human history. 

We will not take space here to narrate the 
marvelous things which Mr. Sandow does. 
They are well worth description but after all 
are of less importance, and seem to be so re- 
garded by him, than the system of physical 
culture which he is intreducing in different 
countries and which already has won wide 
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approval among authorities on such subjects. 
It is a system of dumb-bell and bar-bell 
exercises, simple although largely varied. 
It calls for no straining or eyen violent 
effort. It does away with the costly appa- 
ratus so much of which commonly is sup- 
posed to be necessary, and it is based upon 
and throughout is in harmony with the 
soundest common sense. Mr. Sandow is a 
trained student in anatomy and has thought 
out everything in the light of this training. 
It should be added that he is a man of cul- 
ture and refinement, who will have nothing 
to do with pugilism and seeks to make 
prominent the intellectual not less than the 
physical side of athletics. We strongly 
commend this book to athletic amateurs, to 
teachers and to parents of weak or imper- 
fectly developing children. It cannot fail 
to prove valuable if its suggestions are ob- 
served with reasonable fidelity. Moreover 
its narrative chapters possess very great in- 
terest and it is illustrated freely and effect- 
ively by photographs and drawings. Its 
publishers, Messrs. J, Selwyn Tait & Sons, 
of New York, have spared no pains to issue 
it in a handsome and substantial shape. It 
will be exceptionally popular and useful. 
[$3.00. ] v7 
AMERICAN COLONIAL MEDALS. 

The history of several leading nations has 
been illustrated in a certain sense during 
the last three or four centuries by the 
striking of medals commemorating events 
or individuals of special-importance. The 


- study of this numismatic department of his- 


tory is at once engrossing and instructive 
although by the nature of the case it is 
pursued exhaustively by only comparatively 
few persons. Foreign experts occasionally 
have printed the results of their researches 
and the British Museum has issued a num- 
ber of such works, but such publications 
have not been known, except as importa- 
tions, here. There is special value, there- 
fore, in the first volume which embodies 
the fruits of the efforts of an American 
numismatist, and we are glad to call atten- 
tion to it. Its full title is American Colo- 
nial History, Illustrated by Contemporary 
Medals. It describes the collection of med- 
als made by the late C. Wyllys Betts and 
bequeathed by him to Yale University, of 
which he was a graduate. He had par- 
tially compiled it personally and after his 
death it was intrusted to Messrs. W. T. R. 
Marvin, of Boston, and L. H. Low, of New 
York, editors of the American Journal of 
Numismatics, who have edited it and sup- 
plied necessary notes, They have done 
their work thoroughly well. 

Mr. Betts had studied his subject dili- 
gently both at home and abroad, but had 
not finally revised the manuscript of his 
book. This, therefore, they have done, also 
supplying whatever seemed to remain neces- 
sary in the way of explanation and com- 
ment, The book describes 625 medals, and 
nearly 200 engravings of their obverse and 
reverse dies are supplied. The legends also 
are translated and such abbreviations as 
have been deciphered are interpreted. The 
medals are classified by periods of time, the 
earliest being one of Philip II. of Spain, 
“King of the New World,” and dating in 
1556. Among the more important periods 
are those of discovery, colonization and the 
Reyolution. There also are chapters about 
the medaJs commemorating Admiral Ver- 
non, a portrait of whom serves as frontis- 
piece, about those relating to John Law and 
the ‘* Mississippi Bubble,’’ about those pre- 
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sented by Congress to Revolutionary heroes, 
etc. Several of the more interesting med- 
als mentioned are those representing Peter 
Heyn and his naval victory at Matanzas, 
1629; the Colonization medal, showing King 
Charles of England and his queen, Catha- 
rine of Portugal, 1670; one of the Dutch 
West India Company, 1683; one called The 
American Century Plant, the American aloe, 
1700; one of William Penn, 1775; and one of 
John Paul Jones, 1779. Of course the vol- 
ume takes the form of a descriptive cata- 
logue rather than of a narrative, but its in- 
terest and value are not diminished thereby. 
It is printed and bound handsomely and 
must rank from the first as a standard work 
on its subject. It is a useful service to 
scholars as well as a graceful tribute to the 
author’s memory which his brother, Mr. F. 
H. Betts, has rendered in promoting the 
editing and publishing of the book. [Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co, Ld. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. W. F. Adeney, of New College (Con- 
gregational) in London, is the author of The 
Theology of the New Testament [Thomas 
Whittaker. '75 cents], a plain and terse but 
eminently scholarly work. It supplies an 
outline of the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
of the apostles, and is a book for both the 
learned and the common people. It deals 
with the gospel doctrines but in the way of 
practical application as well as of theory 
and it is at once a hand-book, available for 
study and instruction but it is also far from 
ill-suited for a place among one’s books in- 
tended to promote reflection and the devo- 


tional mood. Professor Adeney does not © 


attempt to conduct the reader beyond the 
confines of familiar truth but he guides one 
from point to point within them in a fresh, 
vigorous and genuinely helpful manner. 

Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., has prepared 
an excellent Pastor’s Manual [Cong. 8S. 8. & 
Pub. Society. $1.00]. Most such books are 
not worth a second glance, but this seems 
to be about as comprehensive and, which is 
more important, about as judiciously se- 
lected and compiled as the case admits. 
Most pastors will be agreeably surprised to 
find it a book which they can use, if they 
are conscious of needing such an aid. It 
contains appropriate forms for different oc- 
casions, selections for use in the sick room, 
at funerals, etc., the Congregational creeds, 
a few selected prayers from Protestant lit- 
urgies, etc., and is printed handsomely and 
bound strongly in limp, but not too limp, 
covers. Itis an example of a first-rate book 
in its line. 

Prof. J. 8. Blackie’s little book, The Ideal 
of Humanity in Old Times and New [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.00] contains six essays. 
Their respective subjects are David, King 
of Israel, On Christian Unity, Wisdom, 
Women, St. Paul and the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and The Scottish Covenanters. Pro- 
fessor Blackie always is fresh, forcible and 
practical and often utters himself with gen- 
uine beauty of expression. These essays 
vary greatly in style as in theme. But in 
each, and each topic also is treated with an 
evident fitness of manner, he offers his read- 
ers material which is sure to set them to 
thinking. The volume is religious but in 
close and helpful touch with everyday life. 


JPLOBIES. 


The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine [In- 
ternational News Co. 50 cents], by Ade- 
line Sergeant, deals with the problem which 
rises when a woman finds the man with 
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whom she is in love and whose love she has 
won to have been false previously to another 
woman. It is handled wisely and well and 
the story is told with both spirit and pathos. 
In respect to both intellectual and moral 
caliber it is considerably above the average 
of stories of its class.——A Ward in Chan- 
cery [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] is Mrs. 
Alexander’s latest tale. With the firm touch 
of a trained expert in novel-writing she has 
portrayed the fortunes of a wealthy young 
girl left to the care of a not over-sympa- 
thetic guardian and his family. The ele- 
ments of the story are somewhat Gommon- 
place and its genuine interest throughout is 
proof of the author’s skill. The minor char- 
acters are drawn as skillfully as the princi- 
pals and the action is good. 

William Black’s novels in the new Har- 
per’s edition at eighty cents a volume con- 
tinue to come out but must be nearly all 
published. by this time. Where one can 
find eighty cents worth of more enjoyable 
literature in its line we are not aware. 
Donald Ross of Heimra is the volume just 
out. It is one of the most delightfully 
Scotch of them all. We have reread the 
series as it has appeared with a fresh inter- 
est which we hardly supposed it possible to 
feel. Pansy Stories [A. I. Bradley & Co. 
75 cents] is not as some may suppose a vol- 
ume of stories by the well-known ‘‘ Pansy,”’ 
but by Virge Reese Phelps. They are eight 
in number, simple, 
and religiously helpful. They will please 
the children and do them good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Six more numbers conclude the series of 
Famous Composers and Their Works [J. B. 
Millet Co. Each 50 cents], edited by J. K. 
Paine, Theodore Thomas and Karl Klauser. 
These make thirty in all. They treat of 
Chopin, Dvorak, Glinka, Rubinstein, Tscha- 
ikowsky, Liszt, Grieg, Gade, William Byrd, 
Henry Purcell, John Field, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Balfe, Sullivan, C. H. H. Parry, A. C. 
Mackenzie, C. V. Stanford, and of music in 
Russia, Poland, Scandinavia and Hungary, 
in England and in America, three general 
articles. As in the earlier volumes of the 
series the portrait of almost, if. not liter- 
ally, every composer is given and there are 
biographical and critical sketches of a high 
order. We have commented favorably and 
often upon this series and now only need 
note its completion. We are glad to see 
that the editors, instead of filling the last 
number with title-pages, indexes, etc., have 
devoted it to such material as all the other 
numbers of the great work contain, and 


they now offer their subscribers the addi-- 


tional thirty-two pages of contents, etc., for 
nothing, Most purchasers will be glad to 
have their copies bound and then they will 
form an exceedingly useful and enjoyable 
work. } 

Another volume in that pleasant and 
scholarly series, The Story of the Nations, 
is The Ohristian Recovery of Spain [G. .P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], that is, the story of 
Spain from the Moorish Conquest to the 
fall of Granada, 711-f492. It is by H. E. 
Watts. He has studied the old chroniclers 
well and has woven a clear and lively narra- 
tive of the union in one nation of its sey- 
eral original dissimilar factors. It is a pic- 
turesque, romantic story, full of incident 
and richly suggestive to the thoughtful 
reader. A specially entertaining chapter is 
that about the famous Cid. Mr. Watts 
states that all doubt about the existence of 
this great popular hero has been set at rest 


graphic, entertaining - 
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by recent discoveries, and the story of his 
checkered career is a thrilling addition to 
a narrative otherwise far from dull. The 
book is illustrated and is one of the most 
engrossing of its series. 

Mrs. W.S. Dana’s pretty little book, Ac- 
cording to Season [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents], a series of entertaining and in- - 
forming talks about the flowers in the order 
of their appearance in the woods and fields, 
is certain of a large and lasting popularity. 
You may read it on your veranda as you 
look off over your own or your neighbor’s 
meadows and groves, and you will find it 
another charming open-air book. You may, 
and probably-you will after you have read 
it once or twice, carry it in your pocket 
when you go for your daily drive, and you 
will find it a handy book of reference 
throughout the season. A part, at least, of 
its chapters have been printed already in 
some Tribune, whether the New York or 
another we do not know, but those who 
have read them once will welcome them in 
this new form. : 

Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! [Mac- 
millan & Co. 50 cents] has been abridged 
for school use into a compact form which 
nevertheless is sufficiently large and well 
proportioned to abound in interest. The 
original is one of the author’s most fasci- 
nating productions and there can be no 
doubt about the popularity of this abridg- 
ment of it. Town Geology [Macmillan & 
Co. 50 cents] also is one of Kingsley’s 
books. It is based upon lectures to young 
men and it. treats of soil, pebbles, stones, 
coal, lime and slates. It is asort of popular 
introduction to the study of geology. 
Prof. Waller Deering, Ph. D., has edited 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell [D. C. Heath & Co. 
65 cents] for its publishers’ Modern Lan- 
guage Series. The work is well done in all 
respects. ‘Messrs. Wentworth and Hill’s 
Examination Manual in Plane Geometry 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents] also is well adapted 
to its purpose. It is arranged simply and 
effectively. 

Prof. V. M. Spalding’s Guide to the Study 
of Common Plants [D. C. Heath & Co. 85 
ceuts] is not specially novel in any respect 
and does not profess to be, but is a well 
arranged and well written manual for classes 
in high schools, admirably suited to do 
actual, everyday service.——The first vol- 
ume of The Psychological Development of 
Expression [Columbia School of Oratory. 
Chicago], by Mary A. Blood and Ida M. 
Riley, offers an exceptionally well selected - 
and neatly printed list of selections for read- 
ing or declamation, a few preliminary pages 
discussing the subject of true expression and 
how it is to be attained. Two or three © 
reading books of a superior sort also claim | 
notice just here. One contains numbers 1, 
4 and 30, and a second numbers 60 and 61, of 
the Riverside Literature Series. That is, 
the former includes Longfellow’ s Evangeline, 
Whittier’s Snow Bound, etc., and Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Launfal, etc., and the latter 
the Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. They are 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cost fifty 
and forty cents respectively, and are printed 
attractively. : 

We take pleasure in calling the notice of 
our readers to the first practical application 
of forest management in the United States, 
and it may be said to have proved a success 
although the experiment has not yet been 
concluded. It is described in Biltmore For- 
est, a small publication by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the consulting forester. Biltmore 
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is Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt’s large estate near 
Asheville, N.C. The forestis a part of this 
estate. It had been greatly injured through 
the carelessness of the small farmers who 
owned it before Mr. Vanderbilt, and in im- 
proving it the aim of making the improve- 
ments repay their own cost has been stead- 
ily kept in view, and with marked success. 
The story of the wise and fruitful manage- 
ment of the forest by Mr. Pinchot—who is a 
pioneer, if not actually the original leader, 
in the field of scientific forestry in this 
country—is highly interesting and suggest- 
ive. The first year although the total ex- 
penditure was almost $10,000, the actual 
‘cost to the owner was a little less than $400, 
so great. were the returns, and during 1893 
an actual profit of more than $1,200 was se- 
cured. The book shows that forestry can 
be carried on remuneratively, in whole or 
in part, and is even more valuable in the 
information which it affords about trees, 
methods of dealing with them, etc. 

We cannot think that there are many to 
whom Bill Nye’s History of the United States 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00] will seem funny 
on the whole. There are actually funny 
things in it, but they are few and far be- 
tween and the authovr’s pathetic struggles to 
fill his contract to be droll throughout would 
almost draw tears from a grindstone. It is 
a would-be comic outline of American his- 
tory. It is often vulgar when it ought to 
be at least dignified and generally silly when 
it aimsto be witty. The author condescends 
to cater to the amusement of persons of low 
and coarse ideas of fun and to do this often 
at the expense of men and occurrences de- 
serving of respect and even reverence. At 
the risk of disgusting our readers, we quote 
one passage taxen at random, and a fair 
specimen of the whole book: 

Franklin was a good printer, and finally got 
to be a foreman. He made an excellent fore- 
man, sitting by the hour in the composing- 
room and spitting on the stove, while he cussed 
the make-up and presswork of the other 
papers. Then he would go into the editorial 
rooms and scare the editors to death with a 
wiid shriek for more copy 

He knew just how to conduct himself as a 
foreman so that strangers would think he 
owned the paper. 

Such rubbish demoralizes even such minds 
as enjoy it. Its tendency is distinctly to 
lower the public conception of refinement 
and manliness alike in literature and life. 
We do not suppose that we need to advise 
many of our readers not to buy such a book 
and our excuse for giving it so much of our 
space is our sense of obligation to protest 
once in a while in the name of genuine, 
bright, hearty fun against such coarse tray- 
esties of it as this author and some others 
are willing to belittle themselves by offer- 

ing to the public. 


NOTES. 


— The next book by Madame Sarah Grand, 
author of The Heavenly Twins, is to be a 
collection of short stories called Our Manifold 
Lives. 


— The Portfolio and L’ Art have reduced 
the size of their pages. The Portfolio here- 
after is to consist of a single monograph 
monthly upon some artist or artistic topic. 


— The Luxembourg Gallery ia Paris has 
received several works by English artists 
including two drawings by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, several designs by Sir Edward 
' Bu¥ne-Jones—who by the way has just been 
made.a baronet—Love and Life, a picture by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and one by Mr, Edward 
Calvert. 


—— The late Senator Schoelcher, the “ Gar- 
rison of France” and the author of the 
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authoritative biography of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, which contains much new material about 
him, attempted to arrange for an English and 
American edition of the work. Frederick 
Douglass has written an introduction for it. 
An English publisher is ready to take the 
English portion of the edition but thus far no 
American publisher will consent to stand 
sponsor for the American portion. 


—— Messrs. J. A. Hill & Co. of New York 


announce a new subscription book, entitled 


Congregationalists in America: a Popular His- 
tory of Their Origin, Belief, Polity and Work, 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of the 
Congregationalist. It willinclude introductory 
notes by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., and Major 
General O. O. Howard; also special chapters as 
follows: on Congregationalists in the North- 
west by Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy, on Congregation- 
alists and Their Literature by Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man, on Congregationalists and the Young by 
Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark and on Ecclesiastical 
Councils by Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint. The book 
will be fully illustrated with portraits of em- 
inent leaders on Congregationalism, views of 
historic places, colleges, churches and other 
public buildings. It is to be ready in July. 


— The British High Court of Justice has 
set aside the recent verdict of the lower court, 
awarding Mrs. John B. Martin, formerly Mrs. 
Victoria C. Woodhull, five dollars damages 
against the authorities of the British Museum 
in London for permitting the public access to 
two books about the Beecher scandal and 
containing alleged libelous statements about 
her. This decision of the matter is manifestly 
just. The books are not being circulated in 
any such sense a3 to be obnoxious to the law 
and it is simply impossible for the guardians 
of such a library to read through every volume 
which finds room upon their shelves. It is 
generally understood that the British Museum 
aims to secure one copy of every book printed 
anywhere. Of course it cannot succeed in 
this yet it has ceaseless and very large ad- 
ditions. It now receives annually about 95,- 
000 books, not to mention all the newspapers, 
etc., which are sent it. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
AN ISLAND GARDEN. pp. 126. 
$4.00. 
Dors GoD SEND TROUBLE? By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D. pp. 93. $1.00. 
Bayou FoukK. By Kate Chopin. pp. 313. $1.25. 
BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND. By William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D. pp. 252. 75 cents. 


Boston. 
By Celia Thaxter. 


A BIRD-LOVER IN THE WEST. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. pp. 278. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 


A BRAVE BABY. 
cents. 
THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. 
by Rosine Mellé. pp. 212. 85 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITUAL MAN. 
Lisle. pp. 209. $1.50. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By W.G. Moorehead, D.D. pp. 363. 
$1.50. 
THE CONVERSION OF [NDIA. 
LL.D. pp. 258. $1.50. 
Is MOSES SCIENTIFIC? By Rev. P. E. Kipp. pp. 


239. $1.25. 
Tue CHrist. By J. H. Brookes. pp. 287. $1.25. 


By Sara E. Wiltse. pp.142. 55 


Compiled 


By W. M. 


By George Smith, 


-OUTLINES OF THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF 


THE BIBLE. By D.A. Reed. pp.107. 75 cents. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN LIFE. By 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn. pp. 271. $1.50. 

THE HEAVENLY ALCHYMIST. By Susan A. Wood- 
bridge. pp.181. $1.50. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOW. By Emily M. 
Morgan. pp. 108. 75 cents. 

Av THE LORD’s TABLE. By. Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D. pp.127. 60 cents. 


A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. By 
H.C. G. Moule, M.A. pp. 437. $1.50. 
TH EPISTLES OF St. PETER. By J. R. Lumby, 
D.D. pp. 374. $1.50. 
THE-GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 2 vols. pp. 255 and 238. $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Prof. Carl Von Weizsicker.. Vol. I. pp. 405. 
$3.50. 

THE STORY OF AUSTRALASIA. 
garthen. pp. 444. $1.50. 

RANDOM ROAMING. By Augustus Jessop, DED. 
pp. 264. $1.75. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 2vols. pp. 332 and 336. $2.00. 

THE TEMPEST, By William Shakespeare. pp. 118. 
45 cents. 


By Greville Tre- 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York, 
EZEKIEL. By Rev. Buchanan Blake. pp. 238. $1.50. 


American Book Co. New York. 
INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
R. Harper, Ph. D., and Prof. I. B. Burgess. 
40 cents. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EuROPE. Compiled 
by Edward King. pp. 505. $1.50. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
PUZZLES OLD AND NEW. By Professor Hoffmah. 
pp. 394. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
TRAVELS IN A TREE-TOP. By C.C. Abbott. pp. 215. 
$1.25. 


By W. 
pp. 96. 


Authors’ Union. Baltimore. 
THE SABBATH FOR MAN. By Rey. W. F. Crafts. 
pp. 672. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS. ~ 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
DEATH AND AFTERWARDS. By Henry Varley. pp. 
64. 25 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A COSTLY FREAK. By Maxwell Gray. pp. 298. 50 
cents. 
New York. 


F. Tennyson Neely. 
pp. 399. 50 


THE ANARCHIST. By R. H. Savage. 
cents. 
MAGAZINES, 


March. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—CHARITIES RE< 
VIEW.—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW.—DARTMOUTH LIT- 
ERARY. 

April. CASSELL’S.—POPULAR SCIENCE.—CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.— WORTHINGTON’S.—CATHOLIC WORLD.—IN- 
TERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—LIPPINCOTT’S.— 
HARPER’S.—ROMANCE.—ST. NICHOLAS.—TO-DAY, 
—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ISsT.—ATLANTIC.—SCRIBNER’S.—PALL MALL GA-« 
ZETTE.—NORTH AMERICAN, 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEFTING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 30. 


It was pleasant to welcome as leader of the 
meeting the president of Berkshire Branch, 
Mrs. E. J. Giddings, who read John 15, and 
spoke of close union with Christ and depend- 
ence upon Him. She quoted from Mrs. Emily 
R. Montgomery, “There is such a thing ag 
playing with the Lord; abide with Him,” and 
illustrated the sweetness of constant abiding 
by the joy one feels in being at home again 
after a prolonged absence. 

The Marathi Mission being upon the prayer 
calender for the week, there was special fitness 
in an address from Rev. R. A. Hume of Ah- 
mednagar. He characterized this missionas@ 
tired mission, because every one has far more 
than the work of an individual; as a tried 
mission, because of the necessity of cutting 
down appropriations; as a hopeful mission, 
because of the many encouragements in the 
work, speaking especially of the large num- 
bers learning to read, as recently reported by 
some of the Bible women, and of the touching 
death of a child of one of these women, a lit= 
tle girl whose name, being interpreted, was 
Chrysanthemum, and who asked for a Bible, 
and placing it under her head passed into the 
other life; as a mission enjoying much coms 
fort in the support which is given it by those 
in our own land. He stated that in 1855, when 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Thompson, as a deputa- 
tion from the American Board, visited the 
mission, it was estimated.that twenty-seven 
more missionaries were needed to carry on 
the work, and at the present time the number 
is less than it was then; yet the work has 
grown and is growing with 375 native agents. 
He referred especially to Mrs. E. S. Hume of 
Bombay, whose name was upon the calendar 
for the day, and prayer was offered for her, in 
her sorrow and in her joy, as well as for all 
the members of the mission. 

Tho’ sundered far, by faitn we meet 
Around one common mercy-seat. 

Mrs. Carpenter of the Baptist Board was in 
troduced and spoke of her seventeen years’ 
residence in Burmah, of the trials of a hot 
climate to those who have been brought up in 
the temperate zone, and asked, ‘‘ What is the 
remedy for such weariness?—to make smaller 
plans? Can we?’ Rather would she recom- 
mend ‘the childlike faith and content in 
doing what one can do.” She also spoke of 
her later residence in Japan and of mission 
work there. : 

Mrs. Charles Carleton Coffin, who has trav- 
eled in India, spoke of the terrible heat of 
Calcutta. She thought we ought to pray that 
our missionaries may be able to resist a try 
ing climate. ; 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Our Welsh brothers evidently believe in 
the preached word. At a local association 
four of the brethren furnished eight sermons 
in two days. 

Musical societies are springing up in many 
localities. A church has few better ways of 
influencing the social life of its young people 
than by such organizations. 

The church that built its chapel in two days 
must at present stand in the foreground as an 
example of what enthusiasm can do in a good 
cause. : 

It is true that the city church stands for 
more than the regular services, giving each of 
its members some congenial work. In acoun- 
try church there is not the same opportunity 
for this on account of the intimate acquaiut- 
ance of each with the lives of all. But the 
opportunity for displaying the Christian vir- 
tues is proportionately greater. 

Weary agents who have carried the church 
subscription-book through the parish, the 
while filled with anxiety lest both ends’ may 
not meet§ will rejoice on reading the Interest- 
ing Letter, It is a comfort to know of one 
church where such a work can be done, and 
what one has done more can do. In many 
communities non-church-goers give something 
to support preaching, but doubtless this 
church whose expenses are provided for can 
find some cause for which to solicit their sub- 
scriptions. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 
—, Marcu 28, 1894. 

Dear Congregationalist : The church of which 
I am pastor has recently tried an experiment 
in church finances that was so successful that 
Iam constrained to give it publicity, thinking 
that possibly other churches might like to 
adopt the plan. 
system. In former years it has been our cus- 
tom to make a canvass of the parish at the 
beginning of the year for thé funds required 
to meet our current expenses. This year we 
resolved to try a different plan. The Sunday 
before Easter I gave notice that on Easter 
Sunday morning the people were requested to 
come to church prepared to make their pledges 
for church support, as we were determined to 
see how much money could be raised without 
personal solicitation from any one. 

At the close of the sermon on Easter morn- 
ing, while the choir was singing a selection 
(for it was my aim to make it an act of-wor- 
Ship), a number of our young men went 
through the congregation distributing cards, 
on which the people were asked to write their 
names with the amount they were willing to 
subscribe. These cards were then collected 
and brought to the table in front of the pulpit, 
where the amounts subscribed. were called off 
and recorded. Everything was done decently 
and in order.. When the subscriptions were 
footed up it was found that the people had 
pledged thus voluntarily $2,340, which is about 
$750 in excess of the amount obtained last year 
by the personal canvass! I believe that God 
will bless any church that will honor the Chris- 
tian rule of giving—even in providing for its 
current expenses. Our experience is a most 
emphatic indorsement of the free seat system 


as the ‘‘ more excellent way.” H. 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION. 

The association met, March 22, with the 
church in Jackson, Rev. S. P. Smith, pastor. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. C. L. Harris. 
Mr. A, T. Washington was moderator. Al- 
though the attendance was not large the ad- 
dresses, reports and discussions were inter- 
esting, helpful and encouraging. 

The reports of the churches, Sunday schools, 
missionary societies and Societies of Christian 
Endeavor showed, in most cases, a good de- 
gree of religions interest, and numbers of con- 
versions were reported. A discussion on tem- 
perance was opened Wy Miss Tapley. Dr. 
W. A. Duncan made an exceedingly practical 


Our. church has the free-seat . 
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address on Sunday School Work. A paper on 
Our Homes, presented by Rev. S. P. Smith, 
was followed by an address full of suggestions 
of great practical value from Field Superin- 
tendent Dickerman of the A. M, A., and by 
ringing words from Miss Dickey, the heroic 
founder and supporter of the school at Clin- 
ton. Other topics considered were The Im- 
portauce of Attending the Church Prayer 
Meeting and Giving as a Means of Christian 
Grace. The ciaims of education were pre- 
sented by Rev. Mr. Johnson, principal of the 
Mary Holmes Seminary, Jackson. He es- 
pecially urged that pupils should be incited 
to fit themselves to make good homes and 
creditably to fill positions in middle class 
society. 

The interest and value of the meetings were 
enhanced by the participation of Superin- 
tendent Dickerman, Dr. Duncan, Dr. Hunter 
of the First Presbyterian Church and several 
of the pastors and members of colored Baptist 
and Methodist churches of the city. Presi- 
dent F.G. Woodworth was elected delegate 
to the next National Council, with Rev. S.P. 
Smith as alternate. H. E..8) 


THE WORK OF CHICAGO OCMNURCHES. 

The manual of the Union Park Church, Chi- 
cago, bas just appeared. It forms a book of 
154 pages and contains a brief account of the 
work which its members and its gifted pastor, 
Dr. F. A. Noble, have tried to accomplish dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The present 
membership is 1,275, with 226 absentees. One 
hundred and forty-three new members have 
been received, eighty on confession, During 
the year 115 persons have been dismissed, 


fifty-one in a body. to form the Cortland Street’ 


Church. The henevolences reached the sum 
of $33,865,.0f which the seminary has received 
$17,386 toward its endowment. Foreign mis- 
sions have received $2,733, city missions 
$2,725; the other objects to which our churches 
contribute correspondingly large sums. The 
expenses have been $13,559, all_of which have 
been paid. 

Some hints of the variety of the church’s work 
may be gathered from the simple list of organ- 
izations, viz., the home Sunday school, the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor—senior and 
junior, the Mission Band, the Ladies’ Beney- 
olent Society, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Young Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union—all of which are vigorous. 
There is, in addition, an employment bureau, 
which seeks to aid worthy persons in obtain- 
ing ‘situations, and a committee on relief, 
whose duties the past winter have been ardu- 
ous and through whose efforts and under 
whose personal supervision about $100 a week 
have been expended. In this work it has had 
the benefit of the experience of the church vis- 
itor, whose fidelity for thirteen years has done 
not a little toward strengthening the ties 
which bind the members of this body of be- 
lievers so closely to each other. 

In the home Sunday schools there are about 
900 pupils, in the two branch schools about as 
many more; for, not content with its home 
work, the church has organized and sustains, 
as far as needful, two brauch churches on 
land secured for their use and im houses 
which its members have built. Both of these 
branch churches have pastors and are organ- 
ized for work on lines corresponding to those 
marked out by the mother church. These 
particulars are given in order to show that 
the work ofa city church consists not simply 
in providing for two preaching services on 
the Lord’s Day, in attending the midweek 
prayer meeting, in taking collections once a 
month, but in organizing the membership 
into such bodies or committees for service as 
shall furnish an opportunity and present an 
appeal to every one connected with the church 
to undertake that special service for which 
there is the strongest inclination or the most 
marked fitness. Through these organizations, 
as well as through the pulpit, efforts are mude 
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to reach those in the parish and in the city 
who most need aid and sympathy. This pul- 
pit bas never failed to rebuke the sins of the 
day, or dishonesty in trade, cruelty toward 
employés, or injustice in any of the relations 
of life. Nor bave the pulpits in any of the 
churches in Chicago—as the writer can testify 
from an experience of twenty-five years— 
failed to rebuke sin wherever it has appeared, 
whether in church members or among those 
whose names are not on the church books. 
These churches are, and always have been, in 
sympathy with the masses, and have put forth 
constant efforts to reach them. | } 

Think of what the First Church is doing, 
with a benevolence and a membership larger 
than that of the Union Park, with organiza- 
tions similar and even more numerous, with 
branch churches, industrial schools, kinder- 
gartens and Chisese Sunday schools; of the 
work and gifts of the New England Church, 
the Plymouth and the South Churches; of 
smaller, but vo less earnest, churches. like the 
Livcoln Park and the Leavitt Street. Add to 
the work of these churches the work of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, under the superb 
leadership of its pastor, Dr. Withrow, with an 
average yearly benevolence of more ‘than $30,- 
000, and organizations for almost every con- 
ceivable phase of Christian service, a home 
Sunday school of 1,000 pupils and mission 
schools in which there are 2,000 more; add to 
the work of this church the work and gifts of 
the First, Second and Fourth Presbyterian 
Churches and those of a dozen other churches 
of this denomination of the second rank; then 
estimate at their true value the efforts and 
gifts of the Baptist, the Methodist and the 
Episcopalian churches, those of the Lutheran 
and even of the Roman Catholic churches—the 
extent, variety and importance of which we 
as Protestants are liable to overlook—and it 
will be seen that attacks on the churches for 
failure to do their duty are hardly justified by 
the facts. 

If our churches hesitate to enter upon a ernu- 
sade against the economic conditions of so- 
ciety, if they fail to give lessons in a political 
economy which few understand, if they do not 
believe in moving as organized bodies against 
certain wrongs which are patent to every close 
observer of the times, their leaders are trying 
with all their power, and will continue to try 
while they live, to bring the members of these 
churches up to right standards of living; and 
to make them see that the evils of society can 
be removed only as Christian people live in 
accordance with the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount and abide by the teachings of 
the Golden Rule. : 


NEW ENGLAR B®. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


It was fitting that a memorial service in honor of 
Francis G. Pratt, Jr., should be held at Berkeley 
Temple last Sunday. To no other layman in its 
membership is the church more deeply indebted 
than to him for success in the development of new * 
lines of institutional work. A fine crayon portrait 
of Mr. Pratt, executed by order of the Youth’s Com- 
panion people, was placed in front of the pulpit 
and flanked with graceful palms, flowering lilies 
and exquisite roses. The music, in which he had 
always manifested-a warm interest and toward 
which he contributed liberally, consisted of his’ 
favorite selections, and the pastor, Rey. C. A. Dick- 
inson, set forth Mr. Pratt’s characteristics in an 
appreciative address. Pews were reserved for a 
delegation of 220 from the Youth’s Companion 
office. 


The Hyde Park Sunday school, by the recent intro- 
duction of the home department, has increased its 
total enrollment from 700 to 900. 


Massachnueette. 

The resignation of Re¥. Calvin Cutler of Auburn- 
dale last Sunday closes the longest term of service, 
with a single exception, of any Congregatioual pas- 
tor in Boston or its vicinity. He was settled over 
his present charge twenty-seven years ago. To hold 
a single pastorate so long and so honorably as he 
has done calls for congratulations both to the church 
and its pastor. - 


The West Cborch, Haverhill, has just closed a 
year of fiaancial success. [fhe pastor’s salary has 
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been increased $100, the gifts have been more by 
twenty-five per cent. than in 1892, and contributions 
have been made, not only to the seven societies, but 
alsu to ten additional objects. The bills are all 
paid, and there is a balance in the treasury. 


A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip: was organ- 
ized at the Old South Church, Weymouth, last week, 
Rey. H. C. Alvord, pastor. Rey. E. N. Hardy of 


~ Holliston, who has been prominent in pushing the 


organization in New England, assisted in the even- 
ing’s exercises. 

The outcome of the long standing difficulty be- 
tween the Fourth and Fifth Churches of Chilton- 
ville, a suburb of Plymouth, is the reorganization 
of a new church, to be known as the Chiltonville 
Congregational Church. The council called by the 
Fourth Church last November, after holding two 
meetings, advised this step, being assured that most 
of the members of the Fourth and some of the Fifth 
Church would unite in the new organization, to- 
gether with some not heretofore connected with 
either. The new church was recognized by council 
March 28. Most‘of the churches of Plymouth Confer- 
ence were represented, besidesome others. Dr.A.H. 
Quint was moderator, Dr. Reuen Thomas preached, 
Rey. E. W. Shurtleff of Plymouth gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and other,parts were taken by 
Dr. W. H. Cobb and Rev. Messrs. A. B. Chase, Park 
Bradford and E. W. Smedley. 


The church in Whitman has raised the salary of 
its pastor, Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, $300, and closes 
the year free from debt. The Sunday congregations 
are increasing and the Sunday school bas the largest 
membership in its history. 


The oratorio of The Messiah was successfully ren- 
dered at Central Churcb, Worcester, on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of last week, under the direc- 
tion of the skiJled musical director of the church, 
Mr. BE. N. Anderson. The choir was of sixty voices 
and the solo performers mostly residents of the 
city. The work was divided between the two even- 
ings, making practicable a presentation of all the 
sections without the usual omissions. Mr. Ander- 
son died Sunday night, his death being hastened by 


overwork. 


The Young Men’s Club of the Rollstone Church, 
Fitchburg, Rev. C. S. Brooks, pastor, held a ban- 
quet, March 27, for the gentlemen of the congrega- 
tion, 117 sitting down to the tables. C.S. Chapin, 
principal of the Fitchburg High School, acted as 
toastmaster. Mayor Moulton and ex-Congressman 
Coolidge were present. 


The church in Gardner rededicated its house of 
worship March 28, the services consisting of a ser- 
mon by Dr. Arthur Little, a historical address by 
the pastor, Rey. F. E-. Ramsdell, and congratula- 
tions from uthers. The work of rebuilding has been 
going on for a year and the entire cost has been 
$28,000, all of which has been subscribed. A pipe 
organ has been given by Mrs. Henry Heywood and a 
piano for the vestry by the Y. P. S.C. E. 


During Rey. Henry Hyde’s pastorate of six years 
over the Second Church, Greenfield, 115 have been 
added to its membership. 

Maine. 
, The Bangor churches are holding extra meetings 


in their several vestry-rooms, and the spirit which 
prevails shows that much good has come from 


Major Whittle’s service. Some new cases of hope- 


ful conversion are noticed. 


~The church in Industry has received a new com- 
munion service from former members now resident 
in Boston. 
New Hampshire. 


Rey. Dr. C. E. Harrington of Keene recently offi- 
ciated séveral Sundays at the Claremont Church, 
London, Eng., much to the satisfaction of that con- 
gregation. Mr. Harrington will soon return to this 
country and will be ready to take a pastorate. 


During the past year twenty-nine have been re- 
ceived to the South Church, Concord, on confession 
and eighteen by letter; two have taken letters to 
other churches and thirteen bave died. The total 
membership of the church is 457, with seventy non- 
resident. 


A good example of practical benevolence during 
one’s lifetime has been set by James S. Elkins of 


_ Canterbury who has placed $1,000 in the hands of 
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the selectanen of the town for a fund, the annual 


income ofswhich is to be used for support of preach- - 


ing as Jong as public worship shall be continued in 
the church. Should it at any time cease, the whole 
amount reverts to the New Hampshire Centennial 
Home*Yor the Aged in Concord. ‘ 

The church in Kensington comes into possession 
of a legacy of $2,000 from the estate of the late Dr. 
Brown. The income will go far to relieve its annual 
need. ‘ ; 

Rey. G. E. Street, pastor of the Second Church in 
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Exeter, who has been at the Danville Sanitarium in 
New York for the last few months for the benefit of 
his health, bas so far recovered as to permit him to 
return home. For the present, however, he will not 
resume full pastoral work. 


Vermont, 


Two Sunday schools of good size have been organ- 
ized in Rutland County within the past two weeks— 
one in the Ranger district in Mendon and the other 
in the Thomas district in the town of Rutland. The 
new County Association assisted in the work through 
its officers. 


The Congregational Club of Western Vermont 
held its annual meeting March 28 at St. Albans. 
Rey. Norman Seaver, D. D,, presented an able paper 
on The Unity of the Church, 


April 1 was Rallying Sunday in the Sunday school 
at Rutland, and the attendance was nearly 400. 
The main school occupied twenty-two classrooms, 
alcoves opening from the large room, leaving the 
center for the primary department, with its 100 
eager faces, which came for the occasion from the 
room below. Each class responded to the roll-eall 
with its reports and a Scripture greeting—one of 
forty young married Jadies and three of adults past 
middie age. The pastor, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D.D., 
the superintendent, Mr. H. F. Field, and several of 
the teachers gave helpful words. 


Rhode Island. 


On Haster Sunday there were received into the 
River Point Church, Rev. F. lf. Adams, pastor, fifty 
persons, thirty-nine on confession, seventeen of the 
latter being young men. 


¢€ onpecticut. 


The church in Bethel, Rev. H. L. Slack, pastor, 
organized in 1760, has sent out from its membership 
or its Sunday school seveateen men into the minis- 
try, among whom are named Laurens P. Hickock, 
D.D., LL. D., president of Union College, Henry 
Lobdell, missionary to Mosul, Turkey, 8. T. Seelye, 
D.D., J. H. Seelye, D. D., LL. D., L. Clark Seejye, 
D. D.—The church at Kensington is credited with 
raising up twelve ministers, of whom all but one 
graduated at Yale College. 


At Stony Creek, Rev. G. A. Pelton, pastor, there 
has been a quietly growing interest since Jan. 1, 
which has increased during the past two weeks of 
special meetings with Evangelist Rev. I. H. B. 
Headley. There have been many conversions, and 
it is believed that Mr. Headley’s labors as visitor of 
the State Bible Society and his evangelistic services 
will result in great spiritual good for the whole 
town of Branford. 


The young people’s class of the Fourth Church 
Sunday school, Hartford, held its fifth annual sup- 
per, March 30. The toastmaster was the teacher of 
the class, Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford Semi- 
nary. The class numbers eighty: eight and is organ- 
ized with a corps of five secretaries, lookout and 
visiting committees. Y 


Warburton Chapel, the mission of the First 
Church, Hartford, has published its first report 


since Mr. John P. Gavit became its superintendent. 


Besides the Sunday school, which now numbers 200 


scholars and thirty teachers, these organizations’ 


and activities are maintained: a flourishing Y. P.S. 
C. E., a weekly evening prayer meeting, a Junior 
Endeavor, a Young Woman’s Club, a sewing school, 
which has an enrollment of 150, a Penny Provident 
Fund, in which $120 was deposited during the year, 
a boys’ meeting and two choirs. 

Tbhechurch in Windsor Locks celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Warch 28. The address of welcome was 
deliyered by Rev. Richard Wright, the pastor. The 
historical address was by Deacon J. H. Hayden, who 
was one of the original members. Short addresses 
were made by Rey. Messrs. S. H. Allen, C.G. Wilson, 
Joseph Danielson, Roscve Nelson, Francis Williams, 
and E. P. Blodget. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Emmanuel Church, Watertown, is holding a series 
of Sunday evening revival services with good re- 
sults. Almost every week persons come to Christ. 
At the Jast communion nineteen were received to 
membership, eighteen on confession. The pastor: 
Rey. Jesse Bailey, has just completed one year’s 
labor with this church, and during that time has 
received sixty to membership. A steady growth 
marks all departments. The Junior Society num- 
bers 150. ; : j 


At the March meeting of the Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Club Rey. C. J. Ryder spoke on Christian 
Truth in Slave Song. He indicated the doctrinal 
import of some old slave songs and pointed: out 
their parallels in present forms of expression. A 
male quartet from Tuskegee Institute sang the 
songs described. Principal Booker T. Washington 
followed with a telling address.—The South Chureh 


-perous year. 
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has issued a year-book showing a remarkably pros 
The receipts of the Women’s Beneyo- 
lent Society exceeded $1,400. The mission is flour- 
ishing in its enlarged chapel. The church member- 


-ship is 932. 


Bethesda Chapel, Brooklyn, Rev. Charles Herald, 
pastor, a branch of the Central Church, received at 
the last communion 112, ninety-five on confession, 
mainly the result of special evangelistic services 
during the winter.—A deeply impressive service 
was held at Pilgrim Chapel, when the choir sang 
Stainer’s Story of the Cross, the congregation 
being supplied with copies of the words. A large 
and representative council, with Rey. R. R. Mere- 
dith, D.D., as moderator, considered the applica- 
tion of sixty persons to be recognized as the Pat- 
chen ‘Avenue Congregational Church. These per- 
sons had been members of the Rochester Avenue 
Church, had seceded, had adopted substantially the 
ereed and covenant of that church, and a former 
pastor, Dr. J. H. Roberts, had been preaching to 
them. Objection was made on account of the con- 
tiguity of two churches and the irregularity of the 
preliminary steps taken in the formation of the 
proposed church. As the field was a large one, 
needing a Congregational church, after a long dis- 
cussion, by a vote of twenty-seven to nine, it was 
voted to recognize. Thursday, April 5, was s 
lected as the day for recognition service. 


THE INTERIOR. 
@hio. 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin intends to 
spend the summer in Greenland studying glacial 
phenomena. He expects to join an ecursion party, 
which is to include a number of professors and 
students of the University of Pennsylvania. 


At the close of the Easter morning service at 
the First Church, Springfield, the pastor, Rev. 
S$. P. Dunlap, distributed an elegant little brochure 
as a souvenir of his work with the church, the 
seventh anniversary of which was recently observed. 
The pamphlet contains a historical sketch of the 
ehurch, from its orgauization in 1850, an account of 
the building of the new edifive (erected during Mr. 
Dunlap’s pastorate) and fine photograyures. There 
have been received during this period an aggregate 
of 233 persons. The contributions for foreign and 
home missions and other benevolences, aside from 
Current expenses, amounted to $4,471, and for all 
purposes, $35,153, during the same period, and the 
missionary and other benevolent collections in 1893 
amounted to $1,260. 


Rey. R.S. Lindsay of Eastwood Church, Colum- 
bus, devotes the Sunday evenings of April to popu 
lar Jectures on New Views of Great Subjects, the 
subjects being, New Views of God, of Christ, of the 
Bible, of the Church, of the Hereafter. 


Rey. J.G. Fraser, D.D., has spent three Sundays 
recently with the Second Church, Toledo, of which 
he was formerly pastor. Rev. Samuel Bartlett, pas- 
tor for the past six years, recently withdrew with 
some twenty disaffected members and organized an 
independent Presbyterian church. The Second 
Church has the sympathy and support of the other 
churches of the city, and, though somewhat weak- 
ened financially, is united and hopeful, and has 
given a unanimous call to Rey. T. P. Thomas of 
Huntsburg. 


Rey. S. L. Smith, in a six months’ pastorate at 
the Harmar Church, Marietta, has already received 
forty-six additions. The house of worship, though 
remodeled only a year ago, is too small for the 
growing audiences, and the money is subscribed to 
enlarge it. 


Central South Conference (Welsh) met at Nebo, 
March 14,15. There were eight sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. W. O. Jones, D. B. Jones, C. Samson and 
H. P. Roberts. 


Rev. D..T. Thomas of East Madison Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, is holding a successful series of 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Meetings for working 
men. They are largely attended by men only. Fine 
instrumental and yocal music is provided, and 
among the speakers are Hon. H. C. White, for many 
years probate judge of Cuyahoga County, Delos 
Everett, assistant chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and other well-known men. The 
meetings are widely advertised each week by post- 
ers and circulars.—The South Church has had no 
regular pastor for several years, but it keeps up all 
departments of church activity and secures Welsh 
and English supplies for its pulpit. It has several 
singing classes and a famous singing society. It 
has a fine building with no debt, nearly 200 mem- 
bers and is an inviting field for a pastor who can 
preach Welsh and English with equal facility. Itis 
the only Congregational church in what was for- 
merly the town of Newburg, and it has a wide field . 
for usefulness. 


Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, inaugurated 
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its Chureh Music Society with a public meeting, at 
which a fine musical program was presented and an 
address was made by Rey. J. W. Malcolm, Dé D., of 
the First Church.— One hundred and ten members 
of the Bolton Avenue Presbyterian Church, with 
their pastor, Rev. R. A. George, have withdrawn 
and organized the Trinity Congregational Church. 
Failing to secure a building which had been prom- 
ised them, a frame chapel was constructed in two 
days and the new church held its first services on 
Easter Sunday. ; 
Allinois. 

At Ottawa a general quickening of the church and 
many conversions are the outcome of a series of 
special meetings, conducted by Rev. W. F. Day, the 
pastor. 

The Central East Association held its annual 
session in Roberts, March 19-21. Rev. C. A. Moore, 
D.D., preached the opening sermon. The associa- 
tion took decided grounds on the saloon question 
and on the duty of each church to contribute to 
each of our six benevolent secieties. Secretaries 
Hitchcock, Herrick and Wiard represented, re- 
spectively, foreign missions, the Education Society 
and home missions. Rey. H.C. Scotford spoke for 
the A.M. A.and Rey. C. A. Mack for the Sunday 
School Society and the Ministerial Relief Associa- 
tion. The reports from the churches were encour- 
aging. The woman’s missionary hour was interest- 
ing and resulted in arrangements for an all-day 
missionary meeting in the near future. 


Indiana. 


The Northeastern Association met at Orland, 
March 27, 28. Rev. T. R. Edgerton was dismissed to 
Illinois. It was essentially a laymen’s meeting, 
the program largely consisting of carefully pre- 
pared addresses, and the advantage of looking at 
matters from the practical, common sense point of 
view of clear-headed and intelligent members of our 
churches was demonstrated. Rev. W.E.C. Wright 
and Supt. E. D. Curtis presented the A. M. A. and 
C. H. M.S. work. One new church, the South, at 
Fort Wayne, was received into membership. 


The C. C. B. S., including the Albany fund, has 
aided in building forty-five church edifices, two of 
which have been sold; $31,419 have been expended. 
The amount refunded has been $5,242, the largest 
contributor being the Terre Haute First Church, 
which has given $1,602. The society has aided in’ 
building five parsonages, loaning for that purpose 
$1,550, of which $958 has been returned. 


Michigan. 


The gains in church membership in the State for 
1893 will exceed 2,000, instead of 1,600 as formerly re- 
ported—a gain of eight per cent. 


A Sunday school with seventy-tive members has 
been started near Lincoln Park, Grand Rapids, 
which will probably grow into a church soon. 


Rey. J. E. Arney of Middleville and Irving will re- 
main witb these churches after a successful year, in 
which both churches bave grown in membership 
and spiritual strength.—Rey. W. H. Underhill of 
East Paris has removed to East Grand Rapids, but 
will still preach at the former place. 


The revival meetings held recently in Calumet 
under the lead of Mr. H. Cordner were union meet- 
ings, and not held by Congregationalists only. 
The Methodist Episcopal and Congregational 
churches -at Bancroft are holding union revival 
meetings under the lead of Evangelist Flemming of 
Detroit. 


Lansing Association met at Stanton, March 26, 27. 
The Financial Duties and Privileges of the Church, 
The Decalogue: Its Nature, Designs and Annul- 
ments, Congregationalism versus Episcopacy, and 
Education in Christian Citizenship were discussed. 
The missionary societies were represented by five 
secretaries and Dr. Pauline Root of India. 


Lake Superior Association met at Soguth Lake 
Linden, March 27,28. The chief topics considered 
were, Consolidation of Benevolences, Church Union 
from a Layman’s Standpoint, and Emotion or En- 
ergy, Which, Neither or Both. There was a sympo- 
sium by church clerks and other laymen on What 
Our Church Most Needs. It was pre-eminently a 
layman’s meeting. The church at South Lake Lin- 
den has not been organized long enough to be in the 
last Year-Book, but it had a house of worship in 
which to entertain the conference and was able to 
make ample provision. 


Supt. W. H. Warren has begun his work and may 
be addressed at Lansing. He is visiting the spring 
associations. 


Port Huron church prospers under its new pastor, 
Rey. T. E. Chalmers, and has recently received over 
forty to membership, As many more are expected 

‘atthe next communion. A new church is about to 
be erganized where a mission has been carried on 
for two or three years, 


“planned to raise. 
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Twenty members were received in Rev. Peter 
Schermerhorn’s first year’s pastorate at Tawas City, 
and union meetings without an evangelist were 
held with great profit—Thirty-six, all but three 
on confession, were received to membership by the 
church in Fremont, March 11, as the result of the 
special meetings held by the pastor, Rev. Henry 
Marshall. 


In Rey. I. A. Shanton’s first year at Carson City 
there have been thirty-two additions, mostly heads 
of families, and the congregations have been the 
largest in the history of the church. His sermons 
against the Louisiana Lottery made some startling 
disclosures concerning its work in Carson City and 
drew crowded houses. - 


Four weeks’ union meetings at Flat Rock resulted 
in eighteen additions to the church and the organ- 
ization of an Endeavor Society with forty-two mem- 
bers. The pastor, Rev. H. O. Parker, held special 
meetings also at Rockwood, with good results. 


The State Branch of the W. B. M. I. met at Lansing, 
March 28, 29, with a large attendance. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Estabrook, reminded her hearers that 
Michigan Branch had now attained its majority, and 
that it was organized at Lansing in the old State 
capitol. Seven missionaries have been adopted by 
the society, which becomes responsible for their 
support. The treasurer reported that $7,314 had 
been contributed of the $10,000 which had been 
Miss Wright of Marsovan, Tur- 
key, Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, India, Mrs. Seeley 
of Turkey and Miss Mary Porter of China presented 
the ‘‘need of the most needy.” Mrs. President 
Angell of Ann Arbor sueceeds Mrs. Professor Esta- 
brook of Olivet as president of the branch. 


THE WEST. 
lowxn. 


The church at Lyons, Rey. C. W. Wilson, pastor, 
received twenty-four new members Easter morning, 
making a total of about sixty received during Mr. 
Wilson’s pastorate of a little over a year and a half. 


The Gomer church (Welsh) has been strengthened 
by the addition of fourteen to membersbip, eleven. 
on confession.— Within a few weeks the accessions 
to the Mason City church have been over fifty. 


During the few months of Rey. A.J. Belknap’s 
pastorate at Farmington twenty-three bave been 
received to membership. For the past six months 
the congregations have averaged not Jess than 200. 


Twenty-one were admitted to the Marshalltown 
church, Easter Sunday. Those uniting were mostly 
young people who came on confession.— During 
the three years of Rev. C. P. Boardman’s pastorate 
at Humboldt there have been 175 additions. 


Rey. W. B. Pinkerton of Rock Rapids is making a 
successful effort to enlist men in the work of the 
church. Special meetings are now in progress 
under the leadership of Evangelist M. D. Hartsough. 


The church in Miles, Rev. D. D. Tibbetts, pastor, 
received to membership thirty-three on confession 
and two by letter, March 18. This large ingathering 
followed a series of special meetings conducted by 
Evangelist J. H. Lippard, and nearly doubles the 
membership. 

Minnesota. 

The Second Church at Brainerd, pastorless for 
several months, is blessed with a revival and con- 
versions. Arrangements are being perfected to 
put the church under the care of Rey. G. F. Morton 
of Randall. 


During Rey. H. B. Harrison’s pastorate of two 
years and a half at Barnesville, which closes this 
month, the membership has grown from twenty to 
seventy, self-support has been reached, and during 
the summer preaching in several neighborhoods and 
three Sunday schools has been maintained. 


Nebraska. 


Rey. J. S. Smith has been assisting neighbor- 
ing pastors in evangelistic work and has held suc- 
cessful meetings at both his churches, Sargent and 
Wescott. 


Two homes of home missionary pastors have been 
sadly afflicted during the month of March, Rey. Ed- 
win Martin of Bloomfield and Rey. D. F. Bright of 
Taylor having been called to bury their wives. 


The Easter service at the Hillside Church, Omaha, 
was made a special communion season and twelve 
persons, nine on confession, were received. Among 
them were several marked cases of conversion 
which occurred during the meetings, in which the 
pastor, Rev. G. J. Powell, was assisted by Dr. Thain 
of Plymouth Church. One was the case of a Ger- 
man rationalist, who made a hearty surrender of 
himself to Christ. The Hillside Church now has 
one of the largest Sunday schools in the city, and is 
active in all departments. Arrangements are about 
completed to secure the loan from the C. 0. B.S. 
on church and parsonage, which completely disposes 
of all other debts. 
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Colorado. 


The church at Newcastle held extra méotings in 
February. There were several conversions and the 
church was quickened. Financially, it is having a 
hard struggle, as most of the miners have been out. 
of work for five months. 


At Whitewater the Christian Endeayor and mid- 
week prayer meetings have largely increased in at- 
tendance and interest since the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Kirtland. 


Mr. F. L. Johnston has entered upon pastoral 
charge of the Leadville church, which has been for 
several months without a pastor. 


The church at Lyons, Rey. Henry Harris, pastor, 
is building a substantial stone meeting house. 


Rey. H. M. Skeels has lately moved into the new 
parsonage at Fruita.a——A church and parsonage 
have also been built at Steamboat Springs through 
the indefatigable labors of the pastor, Rev. J. W- 
Gunn. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The church in Snohomish, Rey. W.C. Merritt, pas- 
tor, received forty-four persons to membership 
March 11, forty on confession. / 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, Eng., has 
finally elected Rev. Thomas Spurgeon to be its pas- 
tor. The hold which Rey. Dr. Pierson still has on 
the church was shown by the fact that 649 Votes. 
were cast for him, though undoubtedly without his 
knowledge or consent. Mr. Spurgeon received 2,027 
votes. 


Rey. George T. Dowling, D. D., for twelve years 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, then pastor of a Dutch Reformed chureh in 
Albany, N. Y., and more recently a Congregation- 
alist, has been confirmed by Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts and expects to enter the Rpiscopal 
ministry. He has not held a Congregational pastor- 
ate, but has been in the lecture field for the last 
three years. 


The Bible Study Union, which is the name now 
attached to the series of Sunday school lessons inau- 
gurated by Rey. Erastus Blakeslee, has announced 
its plans for a graded system, which provides 
three series of lessons for children, each covering 
one year, three historical courses, a series of doc- 
trinal courses and still another which shall be sup- 
plementary to all the previous courses. The Bible 
is divided into three portions—the Gospels, the rest. 
of the New Testament and the Old Testament—and 
it is expected that each pupil having completed the 
first course of three years will be advanced to the 
next grade and so on. A complete series of helps 
and periodicals is provided to assist in the study of 
these lessons, and a lesson committee has been 
organized with President W. J. Tucker for chairman 
and Prof. P. A. Nordell as secretary. Among the 
other members are Prof, Arnold Stevens, Dr. J. E. 
Twitchell, President C. F. Thwing, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer and Miss Lucy Wheelock. s 


WEEKLY RKGISTHKR. 
Oalle. 
BAILEY, Henry L., declines éall to Fifth Church, Wash- 
nen D.C. 
BEARD, Keuben A., declines call to Pilgrim Ch., 
Nashua, N. H., and *ace- pts eall to Mourhead, Minn., 
in connection with his duties at Fargo, N. D. 
CABLE, George A., Stewartville, Minn., to missions in 
West and North Mankato. 
CoA EEE James A., declines call to Faribault, 
10 
COREY, Ephraim M,, Raymond, Wis., to Royalton. 
BARL, heophilus R., Buena Vista, Col., to Chula Vista, 
Cal. Accepts. 
GOODSELL, Dennis, Murphy’s, Cal., to Lodi. 
for six months. 
HARLOW, Lincoln, Coventry, Vt., to Post Mills and 
West Fairlee. Accepts. 
HOYT, Hiram L, Phenix, N. Y., to Oxford. Accepts. 
KIKKLAND, Miss Jessie, to Endicott, Wn. Accepts, 


Accepts: 


LATHAM, Ernest R., Fairport and *Richmond, 0., to 
Fort Dodge, I 

MEAD, Elwell 0, declines call to Fort Dodge, Io. 

NOTT, J. Lee, Middlefield, Ct., to Cumberland, Wis. 

PALMER, Edward G., Oxford, Mich., to Covert. Ac- 


PARKDR, Fred W.,- Hubbard, Ore., to Challis, Idaho. 
Accepts. 

PEASE, Clarence H., East Hartland, Ct., to Weston, for 
one year. Mo Bar 

PRATT, N. akersfield, Vt., to Island Pond, Ac- 
cepts. 

PROCTOR, Henry oa Yale Seminary, to First Ch., At- 
lanta, Ga. Accept 

Sete ‘Charles J., “Olivet Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to Rising 

SN YDER, Peter M., South Ch., Middletown, Ct., to Col-. 
lege St Ch. Buriington, Vt. 

STEVENS, William | D., accepts call to Hancock and 
Lake Emily, Minn. 

THOMAS, Thomas P.,:Huntsburgh, O., to Second Ch., 
Toledo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


WOOLWORTH, William §,, 7. March 22, Forest ane. ie : 
New York, N.Y. Sermon, Rev. H. A. Stimson 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. S. H. phe ees Dd. Witton 
Kineaid, D.’D., W. T. Stokes, F. A. Slyfield, W.T, Mc- 
Elveen and J. B. Clark. 

Resignations. 

BARY, Emil B., Central ahs Bangor, Me. 

BRIER, John W., Lodi, Cal 

CUTLER Calvin, Auburndale, Mass 

HAREU EE, Robert G., First Ch., Seam aaae Me. { 
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MUMBY, Robert, Dinsdale, Io. 

PORTER, Charles W., Winthrop, Me., and returns to 
Caribou. 

REILLY, J. Edward, Dundee, Il. 

SANBORN, D. Lee, Fremont, Ind. 

; ; Churches Organized. 

~CHICAGO, Ill., West Pullman, March 25. Twenty six 
menibers. 

CHILTONVILLE, Mass., March 29. 

CLAYTON, Wn., March ll. Eleven members. 

CLEVELAND, 6., Trinity. One hundred and ten mem- 


bers. 
HOT SPRINGS, S.D., March 2. Seven members. 
LINCOLN, OK1., March 9. Seventeen members. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Seventh Ave., recognized 
March 13. Twenty-five members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Alameda — 9 Minne li 4 
‘Alpine, ’ Sia aneabe is, Lowry ‘ 
Berkeley, First, 2 6 St. Anthony Park Zee 
Buena Park, ie 5 = : 
Claremont, E35 MISSOURI. 
Likely, — 5 St.Louis, Bethlehem, 12 16 
ae Ui 6 8 oe on 9 

io Vista, — 5 irst, 9 16 

Sierra Madre, == 3 ee i Cyeag} 
ive Branch, 6 6 

TRE Se ILLINOIS. 2 Springfield, Pilzrim, 6 7 

Chicago, Millard Ave.,6 8 NEBRASKA. 

West Pullman, — 26 Bladen 8 9 
Elmwood, 39 39 Columbus 4 5 
Farmington — 46 Bustis, ” 28 O50} 
‘Galesburg, First, — 20 Exeter a 
Naperville, 22 26 Hay Springs, = ¢ 
Wayerley, 15 15 Lincoln, First, 13 

INDIANA. So ad Ghia ie LF cad 4 8 

allace 10 11 

Doe 2 25 West Hamilton, 10 10 
pee ene, May- i NEW YORK 

ower, 5 ‘ 
Macksville, 5 5 Aquebogue, 9 9 
Ridgeville, ees ad ont MitoLaea ea "4 

IOWA. ava ; 25 27 
Bassett, 4 9 New York, Pilgrim, 11 12 
‘Cherokee, 12 13 Rodman, i 38 
‘Cincinnati, 6 6 Syracuse, Good Will, 20 23 
recs Lake, m 12 OHIO. 
Creston 5 : : 
Decorah, 4 6 Fae i on 
Bld 2 Cincinnati, Walnut 
Gimati 21 it Ege ld, M: ee 
" ’ ' ansfie ayflower,— 54 
Somer, ere va Wellston, Welsh,  — 16 
Lyons 21 24 OREGON, 
Mason City, 93 a Beaverton ae 12 12 
iles ‘ b tg 
Mt. Pleasant, 18 18 porns, 4 4 
New Hampton, 2 4 rigeey 24 oe 
Onawa, 90) 5 pete 24 24 
Pleasant Prairie, 21 21 }iupbard, ee 
‘Shenandoah, 10 14 epencencer 21 21 
Sioux City, Pilgrim, — 28 Portland, Hassalo St.,4 4 
Westport,’ id 7 3] Sunnyside, 44 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MAINE. 
Belfast, 8 8 Aberdeen, — 1 
South Faris, CI os Slo is 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS. Hot. éorings; = 
Cambridgeport, Pil- . Lake Preston, hie 
grim, 5 VERMONT. 
Chelsea, Central 8 12 * ‘ 
Monterey, ’ 7 OR a 30 30 
Woburn, North, TE EY 14 
OAH WASHINGTON. 
* Allen’s Sidi — 
Ann Arbor, Lingle cae Bet 
Bancroft, 10 10 Everett, gos 
Carson City, — 5 Marysville, — 29 
‘Cheboygan, 8 11 Snohomish 40 44 
Clinton, | 10 10 Walla Walla, m7 
¥temont, , 35 35” WISCONSIN. 
Freeport, 7 7 Coloma, 20 20 
Lah ot tae Park ; e Hayward, — 38 

rand Rapids, Par 6 

Smith Memorial, Lata, ay Cue CHURCEES. 
Hilliards, 9 g Albuquerque,N.M., 3 5 
Trving, 5 5 Altoona, I AN, — 6 
Kalamazoo, First, 28 43 Coaldale, Pa.,Second,— 29 
Middleville, 5 #5 Lincoln, Okl., — i 
Port Huron, 44 44 Missoula, Mont., 15 15 
Reed’s Lake, 3 Dp eID Ky., York ; 

. it 10 10 +9 50 52 
ro Ys ; Wy Ee Tueson, Ariz., le 

Wahpeton, N. D., — 20 

MINNESOTA. Willimantic, Ct., 25 28 
Anoka, — 10 Churches with two 

Barnesville, 4 9° orless, 2 6 


Total: Conf., 1,194; Tot., 1,962. 
Total since Jan.1. Conj.,7,155; Tot., 13,336, 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
PROF. JOHN M. ELLIS. 


The friends of this well-known instructor in Ober- 
Jin will be pained to Jearn of his death, March 29, at 
the age of sixty-three, in the invalid room of the 
Grand Trunk Depot in Chicago. He was on his way 
home from California, whither he had been in the 
hope of regaining his health. But he was too feeble 
on leaving Oberlin to obtain much benefit from a 
change of climate. His wife and son were with him 

--at the time of his death, and friends in the city 
gladly furnished such assistance as was needed. 
In the death of Professor Ellis Oberlin College loses 
one of its best friends, one of its most devoted 
teachers, one of the men who, putting the work of 
more than a generation into it, has brought it up to 
its present commanding position. He was born in 
Jaffrey, N. H., was graduated from Oberlin Semi- 
nary in 1857, and the following year entered upon 
the professorship of Greek in the college, with 
which he continued to be identified, in one capacity 
or airother, for more than thirty-five years. He mar- 
ried Minerva E. Tenney of Oberlin. Several times 
he seryed as mayor of the city. None knew him 
but to respect and honor bim. His ideals of duty 
were lofty. In the service of his Master he 
counted no sacrifice too great. The writer of 
these words will not soon forget the work he 
did among the soldiers in the armies of the Po- 
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tomac and the James, and at Richmond just after 
the surrender, nor the interest he took in the social 
questions which even then were beginning to press 
fora solution. He was one of the men who believed 
in the adequacy of the principles of the gospel for 
the settlement of all difficulties. FRANKLIN. 


REY. ALBERT L. PARSONS 


Of New Ipswich, N. H., who died on Easter Sunday, 
at the age of fifty, was a native of North Yarmouth, 
Me. Coming to Lowell in early life he was employed 
in one of the Jarge mills, and was apparently the 
hopeless victim of an appetite for strong drink, 
but, becoming interested in religion, he entered 
upon a struggle to free himself,and after a hard 
battle was completely victorious. Often when burn- 
ing up with thirst he would go to his pastor, Dr. 
Smith’ Baker, and ask to be allowed to stay in his 
house until the craving was alleviated. Sometimes 
he would ask the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. to 
spend the night with him lest he yield to his appe- 
tite. By these means and by earnest prayer he ob- 
tained full deliverance, and the joy of freedom led 
him to express his gratitude in public services. 
Finding that he had a rare facility of expression 
and a real spiritual fervor, his pastor encouraged 
his efforts and at last sent him to Vermont in re- 
sponse to a call for evangelistic help from the coun- 
try churches. 
length decided to enter the ministry, was ordained 
at the First Church, Lowell, Sept. 29, 1892, and has 
served the church in New Ipswich, N. H., since that 
date. Although severely ill he attended the prayer 
meeting on Good Friday evening and had prepared 
an Easter sermon. But shortly before the hour of 
service he was called to his reward. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in tbe First Church, Lowell, March 
28, conducted by Rev. G. F. Kenngott and Dr. Smith 
Baker. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. 


The death of Professor Smith, at Cambridge, Eng., 
last Saturday, at the comparatively varly age of 
forty-seven, is a great loss to Biblical scholarship. 
He was born in Scotland, educated at Aberdeen 
University, New College, Edinburgh, and at the 
Universities of Berlin, Bonn and Gottingen. When 
only twenty-four years old he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and two years later was made a 
member of the Old Testament Committee on the 
Revision of the English Bible. He was one of the 
editors of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Anarticle from his pen in that work led 
to his trial for heresy and removal from his profes- 
sorship in 1881, and from the ministry of the Free 
Church. He was one of the earliest and foremost 
leaders in the recent movement of higher criticism 
of the Scriptures. In 1883 he was appointed lord 
almoner’s professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and in 1889 was made Adams professor 
of Arabic there. He has been for the last eight 
years librarian of the university. He was not only 
a profound scholar but a popular and interesting 
lecturer. The best known of his many writings are 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, The 
Prophets of Israel and Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites. 


MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


This eminent writer of Pilgrim stories died at her 
home in Boston, March 30, at the age of sixty-three. 
Among her ancestors were Governor Bradford and 
Miles Standish, and the letters and journals of their 
descendants furnished Mrs. Austin with the mate- 
rial for her admirable stories of early colonial days. 
Although she began to publish her writings as early 
as 1859, she achieved no literary distinction until 
1881, when she opened the rich historic vein from 
which were mined The Nameless Nobleman, Stand- 
ish of Standish, Betty Alden and other books of 
similar character. Mrs. Austin’s sympathetic in- 
sight into Puritan traits and manners enabled her 
to treat the subject with rare skill, and her books 
will be likely to have enduring fame. 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


Mr. Curtis, who died March 29, was born in Water- 
town, Mass., Nov. 12, 1812, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1832. For the most of the time during the next 
forty years he practiced law in Boston. As United 
States Commissioner in 1851 he returned Thomas 
Simms, a fugitive slave, and incurred in conse- 
quence the hatred of Abolitionists. He was one of 
the lawyers in the famous Dred Scott case. He was 
an intimate friend of Daniel Webster and wrote his 
biography. Since 1862 he bas resided in New York 
City and has been counsel in several noted patent 
law cases. During the last ten years he has not 
practiced. He has been a prolific author, writing a 
number of important historical, biograpbical and 
Jegal books. 


As calls to preach increased, he at. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


President Harper of Chicago University has 
been of late much criticised, and in some 
cases misinterpreted by the press, on account 
of a course of tectures which he has been giv- 
ing on the Old Testament. By way of reply 
he has stated his position in the Biblical 
World for March. The summary of his belief 
on the subject is as follows: ‘‘ (1) the Hexa- 
teuch, which furnishes us the immediate ma- 
terial for our investigation, isa part of a special 
divine revelation. (2) This revelation, accord- 
ing to its own.testimony, was given gradually 
in an accommodated form, being thus adjusted 
to the needs and capabilities of the people to 
whom it first came. (3) Of necessity the lim- 
itations of one kind and another were marked 
and numerous, the material being, in the 
nature of the case, in many respects imper- 
fect. (4) According to the claims of the Bible 
itself, we are to expect in it moral and re- 
ligious truth, not historical or scientific truth. 
(5) The literary form in which this portion of 
the divine revelation now appears is a com- 
pilation of four distinct documents, no one of 
which goes farther back than’ 950 B. C., it be- 
ing maintained, however, that the essence of 
the material is Mosaic in its origin, that it 
is ail the outgrowth of Mosai@ material and 
that it everywhere breathes the Mosaic spirit.” 

The Outlook has a pertinent editorial on 
Woman’s Suffrage, insisting that suifrage is 
not a privilege to be enjoyed but a duty to be 
performed. The safety of our popular govern- 
ment and the purity of the ballot are threat- 
ened constantly by the indifference of those 
on whom is laid the duty to vote, and by the 
willingness of those who regard voting as a 
privilege to sell their votes for offices for 
themselves or their friends, or even for cash: 
“The question whether women shall vote is 
not, Shall a privilege be extended to them of 
which they are now deprived? but, Shall a 
duty be laid upon them from which they are 
now exempt? For it must not be forgotten 
thatif a woman may vote she must vote. And 
not only must she vote, she must acquaint 
herself with public questions and be prepared 
to vote upon them independently and intelli- 
gently. America has already too many self- 
ish, indifferent and unintelligent voters. She 
has too many men who might exercise a wide 
influence on the yotes of others, who do not 
take the trouble even to cast their ballot. If 
the suffrage is extended to women, and they 
do not accept it as a sacred duty, the only re- 
sult will be a great accession of unintelligent 
voters, swayed by party passion, domestic in- 
fluence, or sectarian and ecclesiastical coun- 
selors, and a great abstention from the polls of 
the women whose votes would really count on 
the side of wisdom and virtue.” 

Mr. William B. Hornblower, recently nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Bench by President 
Cleveland, but rejected by the Senate, made a 
notable speech at the last meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Union of New York. The subject of 
his address, which is printed in last week’s 
Evangelist, was The Integrity of the Suffrage 
Vital to the Existence of the Republic. After 
urging that patriotism must be stronger than 
loyalty to party, he emphasized the fact that 
the cities are the battle ground for pure goy- 
ernment: ‘‘ Municipal government must be 
made pure. How is it to be made pure? 
Only by disregarding party lines altogether 
and voting on business principles or moral 
principles as you vote for officers of a bank in 
which you are a stockholder or director, or as 
you vote for trustees or elders of a church 
with which you are connected. And now 
what of the future? Are corruption and 
trickery at the polls to triumph and make Re- 
publican government a failure? If so, we 
shall meet a far worse fate than that from 
which our forefathers fled, seeking refuge in 
the wilderness. The tyranny of the ballot- 
box stuffer, the bribe giver and the political 
boss is infinitely worse than the tyranny of a 
Stuart king. It is tyranny untempered by in- 
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dividual respectability. It is the tyranny of 
darkness and of crime. It is a tryanny which 
results in destroying the only weapons with 
which it can be overthrown, namely, votes.” 

Rev. Dr. G. P. Mains, in the Methodist Re- 
view, gives some interesting facts concerning 
the influence of the churches in American 
cities. He finds that Roman Catholics in the 
four largest cities comprise ‘about one-fourth 
of the population and Protestants only a little 
more than one-eighth. In cities of from 100,- 
000 to 500,000 the proportion of Catholics re- 
mains about the same, while Protestants are 
one-fifth. Protestant churches are strongest 
in the country, and their strength diminishes 
as they approach the great centers of popula- 
tion. Dr. Mains says: ‘‘ The facts show that 
the growth of the city tends more and more to 
carry it away from the control of the evan- 
gelical agencies. There is in this fact that 
which should stir the heart of the American 
church as with a trumpet of alarm. ... The 
city is upon the throne. It is the dictator of 
the world’s destinies. Its rule will be more 
mighty tomorrow than itis today. ... A dis- 
tinctively Christian civilization in this coun- 
try, as a matter of manifest destipy, must rise 
or fall according as it shall show itself a dom- 
inant or a failing force in the life of our 
cities.” 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
THOSE QUESTIONS ONCE MORE. 


The rejoinder of Rev. R. W. Brokaw to my 
note in Gleanings, regarding written exami- 
nations of candidates for church membership, 
does not appear exactly to apprehend the 
spirit of the criticism passed upon the list of 
questions submitted. The objection is not 
to a written examination per se, which may 
have great advantages, but only to the form 
of examination suggested, over which, I 
Opined, an oral examination, properly con- 
ducted, would possess ‘‘ overwhelming adyan- 
tages.’”’ The answer, “ Our questions suit us,” 
is good so far as‘ the church using them 1s 
concerned, but it was not as a test of their 
fitness for use in their author’s church thi t 
they were submitted to the public. Whether 
the question on the atonement “ treads on the 
corns of our critic’s loose-jointed theological 
foot’’ or not, the objection agaiust it, which 
is general, is that no church has a right to 
make any theory of the atonement, or of in- 
spiration or of any other question ov which 
Christians differ, a test of a Christian’s right 
to admission to the church. That the ques- 
tions have been approved by a corporate mem- 
ber of the A. B. C. F. M. is an interesting fact, 
but there are some facts in history now an- 
cient that might lead one to question whether 
this in itself is proof that the questions are 
infallible. B. 


THE REMEDY FOR PRESENT DISTRESS. 


When I read in the Congregationalist of 
Feb. 8 the story of Two Loaves of Bread I 
thought, Have we noanswer for the multitude 
of destitute ones who are asking, ‘‘ What is 
the teaching of Christ as to the remedy for 
our condition?’ I should like to have met 
those men and asked them one more question, 
namely, ‘‘Do you know any men, in whose 
Christian character you beaitily believe, 
church-goers, faithful to the prayer meeting 
and the family altar, who are in your con- 
dition?” 

IT was once employed as a visitor among the 
poorer classes in the neighborhood of a mis- 
sion Sabbath school. Money was often given 
me by the rich to alleviate the distresses of 
the needy and to enable them to go in decent 
attire to church and Sabbath sehool. I knew 
intimately the character and circumstances of 
many poor families. The experience so gained, 
and much acquired since, hag made me feel 
sure that David did not speak without knowl- 
edge when he said, ‘‘ I have been young, and 
now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

I have found many who had ‘once been 
members of a church,” many who “90 some- 
times tochurch,’? many who * would go if they 
could dress like othér folks ”’—neyver one who 
was regularly in the house of God, constant 
at the prayer meeting, and at whose family 
altar rose daily incense of prayer and praise, 
brought to beggary. I do not deny that some 
of the latter class may be out of employment, 
and subjected to hardships and privations. 
They may even need the assistance of their 
more prosperous brethren at times. But they 

> do not need toask it. 

I have questioned tbe pastors of large city 
churches on this point, and found that their 
experience coincided with my own. I remem- 
ber one poor young widow, left with two 
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little children, who was always in her place 
at church with both her boys and usually at 
the prayer meeting with the elder at her side. 
‘“T-want my boys to be Christians,’’ she said. 
“JT am not so anxious about anything else. I 
am determived to bring them up to go to 
church and Sabbath school. ... Yes, to be 
sure, it is hard sometimes to keep them in 
clothes and shoes fit to go, ... but when I 


get into a tight place I just tell the Lord - 


about it. He generally sends what I need. 
If He doesn’t He shows me a way to get along 
without it. It’s wonderful how many things 
a body can do without and still keep well 
and strong and middlin’ respectable.”’ This 
widowed mother lived to see her boys occu- 
pying positions of trust and honor in the 
church and community. 

In another church is a widow, who was Jeft 
penniless with three little boys, all under 
nine years old. She had no resource but the 
hard labor of washing, but every Sabbath, 
almost without fail, for ten years IL have seen 
ber in her place in the house of God with her 
three boys beside her, always attentive, well 
behaved and always in decent attire. She 
has proved herself so wortby of respect that 
it is accorded to her on every hand. Her 
boys are a credit to any mother and are wel- 
come visitors in our Christian families, and 
fast growing into an honest, upright, noble 
manhood. 

Two or three years ago an accident made 
washing impossible, but sbe was not ‘‘ for- 
saken,’’ nor were she cr her children seen 
“begging bread.’ . Kind frienids—and the 
Christian church is the place of all others to 
find and tou make such friends—were ready 
and glad to give a lift over this hard place. 
Gifts were offered with such hearty friendli- 
ness and sympathy that they could not hurt 
the recipient. Situations were found for the 
elder boys where they could earn a little. 

Hardships? Privations? Yes, indeed, the 
righteous poor may know plenty of these. 
Our Saviour has not promised us ease and 
luxury but ‘tribulation.’”? But—forsaken ? 
beggary? Never! 

What, then, would I say to those men who 
came asking, ‘‘ What are Christ’s teachings 
concerning the remedy for our present condi- 
tion?’? I would say that the Bible is full of 
promises, given by One who is able to per- 
form and whose word canvot fail. I would 
make them know, and feel, if I could by God’s 
help, that itis because they stand aloof from 
their Father, and do nct look to Him for help, 
nor obey His commandments, that they are 
left to beg their bread. Is tbis a mistaken 
view? Will some one give their experience 
if they have found such left to beggary ? 

; Joy ALLISON, 


PEW RENTS BETTER THAN ADMISSION FEES. 


My eye rests on a squib in your In Brief col- 
umn of March 1, and [ pause in my work to 
suggest the Brooklyn Tabernacle trustee’s re- 
mark, to the effect that there was no ditfer- 
encé in principle between charging an admis- 
sion fee at the Sunday services and receiving 
an annual pew rent, is not a very severe in- 
dictment of the pew rental system, after all. 
If the said trustee had done a little more prac- 
tical thinking, he would have seen that in the 
case of a charged admission fee a church says 
to the people, ‘‘ Pay or stay out,’ while in the 
case of pew rentals a church says: ‘‘ Come any 
way, and welcome. Pav if you can and will.” 
Here surely is a very wide “ difference in prin- 
ciple.” G. H. B. 


THE TWO-WINE QUESTION. 


The Voice stated that Professor Stuart began 
his study of the ‘‘ (wo-wine theory’? with the 
intention of showing its falsity, but ended 
with stronglv advocating it. Is this true? 

More important still, is this theory now gen- 
erally accepted among Bible scholars? Is it 
gaining ground? Years ago, I remember, you 
took the opposite view. What is the present 
status of the question? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Professor Stuart published a letter to Dr. 
Nott, in 1847, iu favor of the position that two 
kinds of wine aré mentioned in the Bible, un- 
fermented and fermented, but we find no war- 
rant for the assertion that he ever intended to 
show the falsity of that position. 

We do not know any persons now living, of 
reputation for Biblical scholarship, who advo- 
cate the two-wine thecery, as it is commonly 
called, which claims that the Bible commends 
the unfermented and uviformly condemns that 
which is fermented. If there are any such, we 
should be glad to know their names. 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who once advyo- 
cated this theory, says, in the Sunday School 
Times, that he “does pot know of a single 
Hebrew or Greek scholar of eminence in Eu- 
rope or America, or on the foreign missionary 
field, who inclines to it.” 
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With the helps at present furnished, any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence can satisfy himself 
on this question, so far as the words used are 
concerned. He need only take Young’s Bible 
Concordance and examine the list of passages 
containing the Hebrew and Greek words for 
wine. He will find that in the Old Testament 
tirosh usually stands for wine as a product 
and is commonly connected with worls for 
corn and oil. Yoyin usually means wine as a 
drink, and is the word both for the wine 
which is ‘‘a mocker,’’ not to be looked on 
when it is red, and for that which is used as 
an offering to the Lord and which “maketh 
glad the heart of man.’”’ In the New Testa- 
ment the one word oinos stands for the wine 
which Jesus made at the wedding [John 2: 9], 
for that which John did not drink but which 
Jesus said He was accustomed to drink [Luke 
7: 33-385, Revised Version], of which deacons 
are cautioned not to use too much [1 Tiw. 3: 
8] and of which Timothy was advised to use 
a little. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Semipary represents the position of schol- 
ars generally as to the use of ‘‘ wine” in*the 
Bible when he says: ‘‘ By usage its meaning 
is as definite as that of such words as ‘silver,’ 
or ‘gold,’ or ‘iron.’ Except as limited by 
direct context, it necessarily denotes potable 
alcoholic grape juice. To deny this, in the 
interest of temperance, is a mistake that does 
great harm.” 


oe 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— The old asceticism said, ‘‘ Be virtuous 
and you will be happy.”? The new Hedonism 
says, ‘‘ Be happy and you will be virtuous.”’— 
Grant Allen. 


— Intolerance is not the offspring of any 
particular kind of dogmatism, but whoever 
says ‘‘dogmatism”’ says also “intolerance.” 
—Professor Von Holtz. 


—— For high-and sure success in the minis- 
try, in law, in medicine, in journalism, an 
amount of study is now necessary very far 
beyond what would have sufficed a quarter- 
century ago. For teaching and professorial 
positions the new demands are even more ex- 
acting.—President Andrewsof B own University. 


—Imust be allowed to say that, wlile it 
is perfectly true that the doctrine of the in- 
carnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man, is the foni- 
dation of the Christian faith, I cannot for the 
life of me see the difference between the 
heresy which denies that doctrine by refusing 
to accept the Catholic statement of the deity 
of Jesus Christ, and that other heresy which, 
though it holds that God was made wan, 
teaches to all intents and purposes that a 
woman has been made God.—Bishop Doune of 
Albany- ; 


— The censors of. modern literature are 
continually erying aloud for a new message. 
Where is the new prophet who will give 
peace to our souls? A very short time ago 
Browning’s was the new message, Whitman’s, 
Emerson’s, Carlyle’s, Ruskin’s, Tennyson’s. 
Was ever age more rich in prophets and in 
great messages? But what have wedone with 
them? Have we realized them in our lives, 
quite used up every available particle of their 
wisdom? And yet here are we, hungry and 
clamoring again. "The truth is that the men 
who ery out for new messages mean, rather, 
new sensatious of doubt. It is not peace they 
want, but new perplexity. It seems so child- 
ish to our cultivated intelligences to say, Love 
God and love one another. The old prophets 
babbled that long ago. Yes, and the prophets 
to come will but repeat the same message in 
other forms. Truth always comes, as Christ 
came, in the garb of absolute simplicity. He 
seems a mere child or pleasant person. The 
learned doctors will have none of Him. Love 
God and love one another! Isthatall! That 
have we known from our youth up, Yet is 
there nothing else to say ?—Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 
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WHAT BRANCHES OF FARMING 
PAY THE BEST? 


BY HON. JAMES F,. GC, HYDE, 


This is a hard question to answer, so much 
depends upon circumstances. If this ques- 
tion should be asked in the town of Arlington 
near Boston, no doubt the answer would be 
promptly given, market gardening. Again, the 

_ answer might be in some other localities, the 
producing of milk, raising fruit, hay, stock, 
etc. Possibly the answers we shall attempt 
to give may not be satisfactory to all who 
read this article, for there are ‘‘many men of 
many minds.” 

There can be little doubt but that market 
gardening, when the land is suitable and well 
lceated near a good market, is one of the most 
profitable branches of agriculture. To make 
1b profitable one must know his business, for 
he cannot take it up without knowledge and 
expect to succeed any wore than he can take 
up some branch of mechanics without some 
previous training, To insure success he must 
hive land adapted to some of the leading veg- 
etables desirable fur market—several of them, 
if possible. Then he must treat the land in 
such a manner, by the free use of fertilizing 
material and cultivation, as to enable it to 
produce heavy crops of the best quality that 
will command the highest price and ready 
sale. All this means that oue must have con- 
siderable cayital even if he can hire his land, 
anil itis far better to own it. 

When the land is segured, stocked with 
tvols, machines and plenty of dressing for the 
laud, the important question is, What shall 
One raise to get the most profit? If the soil 
be light and early, asparagus may be planted 
thot in three years will give a good yield and, 
if properly cared for, will continue to be a 
source of profit for many years. This, under 
favorable circumstances, we regard as one of 
tle best paying crops the market gardener 
can raise, considering the moderate amount 
cf labor expended, Of course, in connection 
with every first-class market garden, there 
must be more or less glass, either in the form 
of sashes for hotbeds or regular hothouses, 
where lettuce, radishes, cucumbers and other 
vegetables can be raised, as well as cabbage 
and other plants to be set out later in the 
season in the open ground. 

All these are profitable in the main, though 
perhaps not every year. If one’s soil be rather 
moist and rich the onion crop can be made 
profitable. We have known eight to ten hun- 
dred bushels of onions to be raised to the acre, 
though half of either amount will pay well 
nearly every year. This is a favorite crop 
with many who have suitable land. 

The same soil that will produce a good crop 
of onicns is also well adapted to the growing 
of celery, which is generally a paying crop 
either when grown with onions or separately. 
Some farmers prepare their land for onions 
and sow the same,leaving every fifth row to 
be sown with celery seed. Both are cultivated 
and kept free of weeds, and when the onion 
crop ripens and is taken off the land is culti- 
vated for celery as though no other crop had 
been grown. Another crop that can be raised 
on such land to profit is rhubarb, and espe- 
cially when the land is rather early, so that 
the product can be put into the market while 
the price is bigh. 

There are many other things that can be 
raised to keep the market wagon going per- 
hajs every day, but one must not lose sight of 
the fact that the more there is carried off the 
more there must be brought on by the manure 
wagon, or, to reverse it, the latter must go 
often to enable the former to do so. We an- 
swer, then, market gardening pays the best 
under favorable circumstances. 

Some are not situated so they can raise veg- 
etables for a neighboring market, and all such 
wish to raise the crops that will pay the best. 
No doubt in the Dakotas the best crop is 
wheat. In Iowa, and some other of the West- 
ern States, the great and profitable crop is 
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corn. In the Interior, Middle and New Eng- 
land States, remote from market, stock rais- 
ing to some extent, with producing milk for 


cheese factories and creameries, forms a prof-- 


itable branch of farming The apple crop in 
some portions of the country is a good and 
paying one, and must continue to be, 

On certain lands not especially adapted to 
other crops, but suitable for the raising of 
hay, one may reap good profits. On reclaimed 
meadow, naturally rich and kept so by yearly 
dressing, one may raise in two crops three to 
five tons of hay to the acre; while there are 
those who laugh at the idea of raising as much 
as this per acre, we know of more than one 
farmer who has produced over five tous to the 
acre, and one who is willing to make oath that 
he has produced six tons to the acre at two 
cuttings. 

This is one of the best crops to raise if it 
will yield one-half of the largest amount 
named, for it almost always commands a 
ready sale at good prices if the quality is 
good. With the facilities for getting hay to 
market, even from considerable distances, it 
will be seen that this is one of the branches 
of farming that pays. The raisiug of milk 
for the cities and large towns, if one is within 
even forty or fifty miles of.some large city and 
not far remote from a railroad, is a fairly prof- 
itable business and one in which many engage. 

We cannot wholly omit from our list the 
small fruits, where one is well situated as to 
soil and market. There is a govd profit, tak- 
ing one year with another, in growing straw- 
berries and currants, and for a neighboring 
market raspberries. A good deal of money 
may be taken from the land when properly 
treated. It must be kept in mind all the’way 
along that the highest success only comes to 
those who produce the very best in their line, 
whether it be stock, frait, vegetables or hay, 
or whatever it be. If the best will not pay 
surely the inferior will not, and it costs 
but little, if any more, to produce the former 
than the latter. Every intelligent farmer can 
post himself apd come to the front if he will. 
His calling is surely worth the effort, and the 
wonder is that so many are willing to plod 
along in the old ways, perhaps no longer 
profitable, wheu there is a better within their 


reach. 
a 


Get rid of the notion, if you have it, that 
education is identical with knowledge of 
books. Books—good books—are of immense 
value; they are important means of education. 
But education is the untolding of our entire 
nature—of mind, heart, conscience and will— 
into strength, efficiency and beauty. It is not 
what you, have that determines whether or 
not you are educated, but what you are.— 
Philip S. Moxom. 
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Will you see our new line of ’94 Settles at once? 


General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 engravings, sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


the real adjuncts of Hall comfort. 
the entrance Hall is usually the darkest and the 
This is.a reason for extra furnishing, but 
never an excuse for none. 
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Montpelier, Vt. 


Hood’s is the 
Spring [ledicine 


Clergymen, lawyers and physicians who give this 
medicine a fair trial are convinced of its merit, 
and that it 18 true thas Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
CURES. 

Among the letters lately received’ is one from Dr. 
Ira H. Fiske of Montpelier, Vt., a man who 
stands high in his profession and who is well 
and favorably known in the Green Mountain 
State. Kead it below: 

“ Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 20, 1894. 

‘“ Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“Gentlemen:—While I am. not an advocate of 
patent medicine as a rule, yet ! have known of fine 
results in many instances in the use of ¢Loo0d’s Sar- 
saparilla. 

“And I think it ranks high in the list of propri- 
etary medicines. Therefore I conscientiously 


Hood’s 
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Cures 


recommend it as a Spring Tonic and Invigorator. 
You are at liberty to publish this if you so desire. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
‘Dr. IRA H. FISKE. 
“ Walton’s Block, Montpelier, Vt.” 


Sarsae 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
Send 10c. for postage & 


WALL PAPER we will mail youa beau- 


tiful line of samples and book of instructions how 
to paper. We retail at wholesale prices. Agients 
and paper-hangers send $1.00 for large books. 

R. B. BRADLEY, 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


%=.-. A Threshold Fact. 


SSCA Our original ancestor—not the arboreal one, but the 
cave-dweller—doubtless gave much attention to the 
entrance to his abode. 

We follow in his footsteps, 
We build porte-cochtres for show, but neglect 


but fail to catch his 


Of all apartments 


To make the case more aggravated, Hall Furniture 
costs almost nothing and is to be found in a multitude 
of sizes, shapes and styles, in both light and dark 
A very few dollars will make this Opening 
Chapter of your house to be beautiful, attractive, and 
typical of its owner’s unquestioned hospitality. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R,. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


For a moment the veto of the Bland seignior- 
age bill was regarded as hardly satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as one or two paragraphs seemed to 
open a door for renewed attempts to foist more 
silver coinage upon the government. But 
second readings of the veto message have 
resulted in a perception that the President has 
met not only the financial, but also the po- 
litical, requirement of the crisis. And perhaps, 
in view of the necessity for harmonious party 
action of the Democrats upon the tariff bill 
and other matters of legislation, the one con- 
sideration was as important as the other. The 
only compromise suggested to the silver men 
by the President, is in the nature of things an 
impossible compromise. The Bland bill is 
practically dead, and no possible revival,of the 
corpse is in sight. 

There can be no question but that the veto 
is having and will have a great and good effect 
upon trade. Merchants see that one by one 
the great issues are being met, either by one 

party or the other in Congress, or by the 
President, and satisfactorily settled. That 
feeling stimulates confidence in the future, 
and if the tariff bill cau now be taken up in 
earnest and fought to a finish, its passage 
would, on the whole, and in spite of many 
possible defects in the bill, result in general 
good. The prospective long debate will worry 
and tire the people, but recent events have 
led us to hope that at the end of the long 
wrangle something tangible will result. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the European 
outlook for trade and finance is improving. 
Confidence at London seems to have been 
very considerably restored. From that center 
come not only improving prices for stocks 
and bonds, but hints of better prices for com- 
modities. The volume of” British trade is 
swelling and similar reports come from tke 
continent. As London is still the financial 
center for the whole world, we may hope that 
recovery and expansion there will hasten the 
restoration of confidence and improvement of 
prices in our own country. 


s 


<< 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The work of the Boston Union, for Practical 
Progress was presented last Monday morning 
by Rev. F. W. Sample of Minneapolis and 
Rev. Walter Vrooman. They explained its 
object to be the union of the moral forces out- 
side the church, and in some cases antagonistic 
to it, with those within the church for the pro- 
motion of moral and social reforms. Chris- 
tians of different sects cannot be expected to 
agree on theological questions, but all can 
unite in earnest, practical effort for uplifting 
the community. The society issues a list of 
needed reforms, such as the abolition of child 
labor, the saloon, the tenement house system, 
etc., and asks all the pastors in the city to 
preach the same Sunday on a given topic. 
Naturally, the press would give generous 
space to reports, and it is hoped that the gen- 
eral agitation aroused by this combined effort 
will produce far greater results in mitigating 
the evil than the unorganized and often con- 
flicting efforts of individuals. The society 
also asks that the churches of the city take 
turns in devoting a Sunday evening service 
to the discussion of social questions, and en- 
gages to fill them on these occasions with non- 
church-going people who would not otherwise 
be reached. 

The parent society first obtained a foothold 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia, where it has 
been approved by representative organizations 
of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Catho- 
lics and Jews, as well as by labor unions. It 
now has branches in several Eastern cities 
and in seventeen States. 

At the close of the hour a few moments were 
granted to Rey. G. W. Stearns of Middleboro, 
who protested against the article in the March 
Forum on The Religious Census of a New 
England Town, which he affirmed contained 
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grave misstatement of facts and seriously mis- 
represented the situation. 


THINGS ARE LOOKING BETTER.—Yes, every day 
shows cheering signs of improvement in every 
praneh of business. If you are out of employment, 
or have spare ‘time occasionally, write without delay 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., who can 
make suggestions that will be worth your consider- 
ation. 


A REVIVAL OF THE CLASSIC.—Ever since the 
World’s Fair introduced the American people to 
the beauties of classic art, it is interesting to see 
how far the classic idea has been carried out in all 
decorative work and designing. In another part of 
this paper there is an illustration of a hall stand 
now on exhibition at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, and 
the entire base is carved after the manner of some 
of the old classic sculpture of Greece. It is very 
interesting and significant. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


‘“‘The Congregationalist ”’ 
.. SERVICES... 


SD 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

13, GOD IN NATURE. 


100 Copies, with Musi¢, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one nymber, 1 cent each. 
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Financial 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 18938. 


CASH (CAPITAL. . ccc scc0gn0 $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, C 880,941.78 
INGt SGLPLMG soc otsrenicnleiateivicleieisisisleiesic raeisisletetaiaististenite 1,009,548.38 
CASH ASSETS .... $9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CashineBawksiiessoccisec use aneuatinete fee elesiiceer $193,631.78 
FRO RIPES TAO mete wlateininisinatesistecdatete sintueln siete otalators (aerate ts 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BiSbatens, erecta sins etesieintinisiteGhisisian enatdlel perce lstetty 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market value) eiccarcreeenerce eerie 3,578.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... * 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PACA 01 eB DO SROAOU EOE NEO GOD OOD IOS AGRI SHO aROG 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
TOTAL... 0 ccc cevecene cece ce rne Sh Dsl 26,182,11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
fa Beau es Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW 


T. B. GREENE, ” \ Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’! Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1898. 


J.B. Watkins Land Htg. Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
meuts. No competition. Choice of securities. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATER POW ER next to Niagara. 
GREATEST COAL fields in the West. 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 

WLG pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful climate. 
SMEL'S ERs, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour-mills. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-falls. 
Center of industry, Mining, Stock-zrowing, Agriculture, 
INVESTY RS and Home-seekers look here. 

Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans and Realty. 


‘PUGET SOUND poe ONLY $50 +5 $200 

METROPOLIS ayable $5 Monthly. 
ACRES, GARDEN TRACTS, FROIT & meses INDE. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH, 
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Financial. 


Are You Saving 
| Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 

most. Our book will 
| give you some _ hints. 
Sent” tree: 


The Provident 
Trust Cove 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Some 
Very 
Fine 
Mortgages 


on suburban residences, 
ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000. Also some At- 
lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. 
I especially recommend 
this as a; soodjasare 
home investment. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 


Room 522. Boston. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm a« City Loans, 


bearing 6} and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


12” FULL PAID STOCK 


ONLY $100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY GUARANTEED. 
Money refunded at any time; largest building and 
loan association in the East; assets $1,400,000; $100,000) 
deposited with Banking Department. Send .at once: 
for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION,. 
38 Park Row, New York. 


Call or Write for Pamphlet Describing 


Where it will earn six per cent. Interestand can be 
withdrawn when wanted. Highly recommended by 
National Banks and leading business men, as being 

‘““ SAFE AS THE BANK: OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Currier, Gen’! Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION, 


The meeting of the Sunday School Superin- 
tendents’ Union in Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
last Monday evening, was exceptional, both in 
point of attendance and interest. The topic, 
The Relation of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety to the Sunday School, naturally attracted 
a large number of young superintendents and 
teachers. The principal address, by William 
H. Emerson, was followed by short, pithy 
speeches. from nearly thirty others, who made 
several practical suggestions of much value to 
the work. In one school there is organized a 
Christian Endeavor class, the members of 
which keep one week in advance of the regu- 
lar lessons and hold themselves in readiness 
to act as substitute teachers if needed. Other 
ways of helping by bringing in new pupils, 
canvassing the town for non-attendants at 
church, calling upon absentees, etc., were 
also emphasized. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


AVM BIGNE, SOUL LINCOM, . «nines oe veces oes 2 +++ 10.00 
Miss C. E. Campbell, Hartford, Ct............. 2.00 
Theron Upson, Hartford, Ct.............0.0000- 2.00 
C.M B., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H 200 
Miss M. A. Simpson, West Someryille.......... 6.00 
Mrs... Work, Providence; R.1............. 2.00 
Miss C. E. Bodwell, Sanborpton, N. H......... 2.00 
MISS Wie Williams, DUGlOYe. cf. ese ceiccce oe 1.00 
Abbie M. Smith, Norwich, Ct............-...... 2.00 
S. E. Bridgman, Northampton.................. 2.00 
E. M. Smith, No. Hampton, N. H............... 2.00 


THREE MORE THANK YOUS, 


, TENN., March 10, 1894. 
lsee that the date on my paper is moved up to Janu- 
a 1895, and I write to acknowledge again, very grate- 
fully, the kindness of some individual or of any persons 
through whose generosity I am enabled to receive the 
Congregationalist. I would much rather pay for it my- 
ae but could not afford it and make other “ends 
meet, Fs 


» KAN., March 10. 
As the little boy brought the paper from the office 
this morning,and we noted the change on the label 
from 1894 to 1895, it ee oeet {oy and gladness to all our 
hearts. We all join in sending thanks to the one who 
made it possible 1or you to send us a blessing each 
week for the present year, and our prayers are that the 


R. H. STEA 
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Lord may bless and help the donor, as the paper blesses 
us and helps us in Christ’s work. We read the paper 
the week it comes to hand, and then place it in a family 
where it is the only religious paper except the Sunday 
School Times. R. 


, Mo., March 30, 1894, 
I want to thank you most heartily for the change of 
date on my paper. Feeling that so many were probably 


in greater need than myself even, I had not asked for the- 


favor for this year, but was hoping, in some way, to pay 
for it if it could not be continued, as it would be almost 
impossible to get along without it. I can hardly tellyou 
how highly we appreciate the paper and how hungry 
we are for its regular visits. w. 


a ee 
The pleasantest hospitality waiteth not for 
curious costliness, when it can give cleanly 
sufficiency. More cometh of pride and greater 
friendliness to your own ostentation than to 
the comfort of the guest.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: “I 
value it as an excellent preventative of indigestion, 
and a pleasant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water and sweetened.” 


the above. 
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- WEDDING 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


| A wr bili’ ah er OE eOa 
MERICAN CUL GLASS. 
We have had in process the past few weeks the new designs of Cut Crystal 
Glass, and have them now for Exhibition in full table services, or separate pieces, 
showing the best specimens known in modern glass cutting. 


The designs of Flower Vases, Flower Bowls and Epergnes and in Stem Ware, 
both in Crystal and in'the rich color and gilt Vienna Glassware, are shown with 


ay 


Elegant plant pots and pedestals, and new Amplers from Mintons. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


SEVEN FLOORS. 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET. 


[DINE Rare 6) ERS 


[Copy.] 


“JNO. D. CUTTER & CO., New York. 


May 5, 1893. 


Gentlemen: In 1876 I bought a dress pattern of your Pure Gros Grain Silk, 25 inches 


wide. 
by.’ 


During the past 17 years I’ve worn it almost constantly; in fact, it has been my ‘stand 
To be sure, it got dirty, so in the years 1880, 1885 and 1891 I put it in the TUB and 


WASHED it. It has been‘ MADE OVER’ FIVE TIMES, and I believe that there is still 


some years of wear in it. 


Three ‘ washings,’ five ‘makings over,’ and seventeen years of constant wear is evidence 
enough, in these days of shoddy and sham, that at least YOU are making honest goods. 
I consider the dress a ‘curiosity,’ and if you wish to exhibit it at the World’s Fair, I 


will loan it to you. 


Respectfully yours, 


MARY A. HALL, 
2100 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa.”’ 


SS SS a SS a 
Great care in the selection of raw silk and great skill in manufacturing have given John D. Cutter 


& Co, their commanding position. 
ladies who know and appreciate these goods. 


The case which we have quoted above is only one of thousands of 


. SS 
This makes our purchase of a large variety of John D. Cutter & Co.’s Rich Fancy Silks, at a very 


great reduction from value, the most important 


Fancy Silk Event of the Scason. 


‘Lhe Silks are all new, fresh and very desirable styles, and have never been sold for less than ${,75 


98c. 


We do not guarantee that any of these goods will be on hand when the Congregationalist 


to $2.75. We offer them at 


reaches its readers, as they were selling rapidly when this issue went to press, 


Oe 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FRUIT LANDS. 
Why is tbe great HEMET VALLEY the best? Because, 
it has inexhaustible water; unsurpassed soi!; unclouded 
title; railways and schools. Free Excursion April l4th 
via the Santa Fé Route. H.J. RANSOM & GO., 
167 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


FOR RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


At Camden, Maine. Superb views of bay and moun- 
tain from-each cottage. Climate good. Water excellent. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 


EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No.1, April 23. A %5 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park, 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 

No. 8, April 23. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No.4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacifie 
Railroad and homeward through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Gars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


Excursions to Washington: April 27 and May 25: 
to Gettysburg, May 25; to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 27. 

A Special European Party will leave New York 
by the French Line, April 7. 

Special Train Through Central and North- 
ern Europe, the party to leave New York by the 
North German Lloyd Line June 26. 

(\G- Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


™ CALIFORNIA ana 
** Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


Drives delightful. Boating. Bathing. Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
; Fa BR es] Ho 
eg 45 s2:| TOURS TO EUROPE. 
a = a ae %& = | Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Names of ix] S ees © § | Brooklyn, N. Y. #320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
Cottages § KS : 5 a, 2 | June, Juy. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 
: 8 ° : 2 5 ® = a 

em -& aS OUTING IN EUROPE. 

: 2 eis _* | Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
ae Selporne |..... nt 3 Both. $600 | party. Small. number, conducted by myself. 
o. Samoset.. 10 5 . B5N0 EDWAKD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
& Deore . ee : af Fn P. O. Box 1409, New York. 

}. Saggmore ..... 

e. Hermitage..... 9 None, <8 | $300 

gmake} 3 | N° wc opath. | "| THE NEWTON NERVINE. 
g- Bayside... ..-+ 6 2 #80 A Sanitorium of the highest character for‘neryvous 


Completely furnished, hot and cold water. Cold water 
onlyinfandg. Apply.to : n ; 
= _ J. B, STEARNS, Camden, Maine. 


oS 


invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treatment, 
Nine miles from Koston. 
N. EMMONS PaINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreatio 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on theroof. Suites 
of cooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage. Hiectricity, all bathn 
and all remedial agents New Turkis aud Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circuiar. ae 
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Notices. 


30STON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilyrim Uall, April 9, 
10 4.M. Address by Mr. James Clement Ambrose, Ey- 
anston, Il]. Subject: The Fool in Politics, or Christian 
Citizenship. 

Tith LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at Tl A. M. 


SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENOY, Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, April 9,2 and7 P.M. 


ANNUAL MRETING of the Boston Alliance of Auxil- 
jaries of Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Old 
South Chapel, corner Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
April 12, 10.30 A.M. Rey. C. W. Shelton will speak. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be held in Pilgrim 
Ha'l, Congregational House, Boston, Monday, April 16, 
3p. M.,for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of 
the society, presenting the accounts, choosing officers 
and for the transaction of other business. A1}l tife mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, also five delegates duly at- 
tested by credentials from every State association, on- 
ference, or convention of Congregational churches, and 
one such delegate from each Congregational chureh 
annually contributing to this societ 

‘ GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the U.S. A , First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17. Upening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSAC TTT" oe 

y-searTs ROARD OF MINISTERIAL Arp.— 
ér, lux. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 

New Jersey, 
Okiahoma, 
Kansas, 
Indiana, 
Missouri, 


Mempbis, 
Dallas, 

East Orange, 
Ki) Reno, 
Emporia, 
Ft. Wayne, 
Springfield, 


Thursday, April 5. 
Thurscay, April. 
Tuesday, April 17. 
Friday, April 27. 
Thursday, May 3. 
Tuesday, May 8. 
Tuesday, May 8, 


Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Peunsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rbode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 


Vermont, St. Johnsbury, 
Connecticut Asso., Harttord, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 12, 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, Noy. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Jiss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 2 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational louse. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAQGHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9-Congrega- 
tional Ilouse, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONE 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St, Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E., 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. (Office in 
ry ASR i 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
HTyY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
Honse, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiomary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
ur r, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missivous in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and edueational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grecational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SocIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
Pade reeked Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. ‘ 


S FOR FOR- 


FORM .OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 7 esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


RosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
ceimber, 1827; chapel, 237 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S$. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chape), 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its vork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. J7reasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAM EN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
hone and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Jnfe Boat. 01+ 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
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remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. : 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Bostor. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


Tue excellence to which glass making has at- 
tained in this country is gratifying. No doubt 
American cut erysta) glass is equal to the finest 
imported. ‘ The exhibit of Jones, McDuftee & Strat- 
ton of thé best products, both foreign and do- 
mestic, is attracting many visitors. 


HAVE You CATARRA?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., tor a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
dudge for yourself, “Mem en ta 


Sawnevavsk ULLLD PAPTLs 


RELIEVES every sort of bleeding—Pond’s Extract. 
Do not be imposed upon by weak imitations. 


The Celebrated 


Prot L. 
roressor Ooms, 
of New York. 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the above dis- 
tinguisbed physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ‘* Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine” for the past 


eighteen years in preierence to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 


Caswell, Massey & Co’s. signature is on boitle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


Y The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. | 


Use it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s “an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. 


0 


THE MODERN 
NURSING BOTTLE, 


(LEANFONT’ 


Invaluable to mothers. 
Easily cleaned, flows freely. 
Automatic Vent prevents Colic. 


Ask to see the ‘‘Cleanfont’’ and 
your judgment will be our 
most active salesman. 

All Druggists, 35 cemts. 
FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


NEW WORK. BOSTON. 


med x 
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= POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTIN 


Railroad, Farn, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Price: down. Freight paid. Catal’g. free 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 
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LecrrnimCORLD-S.FAIR = CHILAL Ve 


FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CROIGE 


TE NORTH STAR Bpys? 
SURE TO PLEASE. . 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 


Convenient — 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A bolding 13 numbers. 


Twosizes. } ©. ; 
Size B bolding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co.. 1 Somerset St., Boston 


IT WILL SEKVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS-SEEN 
(N THE CONGRE GATIONALIST. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SUBE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Kheumatism, Paraiysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Serofula (fumor, Skin Diseases, Sear- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS. SMITH, Agent, 


243 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE IMPROVED WiGiOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
: and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
“=a in the market. Circulars free. 

GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincey, Iu. 


SS = = 
I 
Cata- 
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Old Time 
Methods 
of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feedifg a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scotl’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


4 DPAAPIG M 
“WORTH A GUINEA 4 BOX.” 


PPILLsS 


(Tasteless—Effectuai.) 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


2 DISORDERS. 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Steep, Frightfu! Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tastelessand Soluble Coating, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


ZWIQBWWVIVWSTBVTITIVOVVY Ss? 
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It is a great annoyance. 


Some :@mfort 


Ladies Powd er 


| removes the cause, dispels oflensive 
Perspire odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 


sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 


$ Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
Freely. plexion. Send qc. in stamps for sam- 

oa ple. All druggists, soc. box. 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Conr. 


. COMEORT SOAS is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 


.A Shining Example 
: OF 


ELEC ECON 


® OTHERS, IT 
SHINES WITHOUT SCRATCHING 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


” 


i_ELY’S CREAM BALM_—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and 


A pply into the Nostriis. 
50c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS,, 56 Warren St., N. Y.5 
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Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths rs twenry-pve cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BEALL—In Peterboro, Ontario, Can, March 6, Mrs. 


William Beall, mother of Mr. Arthur W. Beall, late of 
the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, ayed 74 yrs. 

BOARDMAN-Jn Sheffield, March 26, Levi Boardman, 
aged 68 yrs. 

KENDALL~—In Concord, N. H., March 26, Rev, Henry A. 
Kendall, a retired clergyman, aged 83 yrs.,7 mos. He 
was born in Leominster and graduated frum Gilman- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

STEARNS—In Clifton Springs, N.Y., March 18, Miss 
Masy E. Stearus, aged 79 yrs. 


MRS. MARY COOLEY WHITE LEETE. 


Mrs. Leete diel at the home of her son-in-law, Mr. 
E. F. Chapman, Detroit, Mich., March 26, aged 72 years, 
6 months. She was the widow ot Rev. Theodore A. 
Leete, with whom sbe labored in efficient ministries in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts until his call in april, 
1886, to the higher service of the unseen kiugdom. 
With wind alert and faculties unimpaired she watched 
the progress of events in the world and the church, 
always a bright and interesting companion in the wide 
circle of friends where she was welcomed and loved. 
fier special educational irainiug was at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. She was the mother of three children, who 
still survive—Ella Louise, wife of EK. Forest Chapman 
of Detroit; Rey. Willian White Leete, pastor for nearly 
six years past of the First Congregational Church in 
Rockford, Il ; and Theodore Woolsey Leete, who is en- 
erro in business in Springfield, Mass. 

he funeral services and interment took place under 
the charye of Rev. 8. G. Barnes, Thursday, March 29, at 
Longmeadow, Mass., the home of her early and again 
of her later years. Friends from parishes which had 
felt the inspiring influence of her life gathered with the 
large number from Longmeadow and Springfield to 
give expression to their loving remembrance, while 
flowers and songs, of which she was always passion- 
ately fond, symuolized the glory and the joy of that 
heavenly company into whose triumphs she had through 
faith entered. : 


MRS. SARAH MILLS GRAVES. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Graves died in Hartford, Ct., at the 
residence of ber son-in-law, James il, Tallman, Esq., 
March 29, The sickness which thus terminated had 
been protracted, Mrs, Graves was the daughter of 
Thomas Thacher, and was born in Thompson, Ct., June 
6, 1817. Her father was one of the most successful and 
influential, business mea in her native town. She was 
the second daughter in the family and enjoyed the best 
advantages fur intellectual and religious culture. Her 
early pastor was Rev. Daniel Dow, D.D, of such 
blessed memory, and she early became a subject of 
renewing grace. Married to Thomas H. Graves, Esq, 
she stili retained ber home in ‘Thompson, where was 
reared their family of three sons aud one daughter, atl 
wae have now goue to the silent land except the 
atter. 

Mrs. Graves filled with rare excellence the various 
positions she occupied in the family and society. Her 
house was open at all times with a welcome for those 
who were seeking to further the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. The pvor and needy found in her a ready and 
wise friend. In later years she had her home and 
church life in several different places, but wherever her 
lot for the time being might be cast she was at the front 
in love and service for the church at home and abroad. 
Tried in the furnace of affliction when that furnace was 
heated far more than ordinary, her faith failed not. 
However stormy the hour and tumultuous the elements, 
her anchor was always within the veil whither Christ 
has entered, and where now she enjoys the home of the 
soul, Tenderly, lovingly, all that was mortal of Mrs. 
Graves was returned to her native town on Saturday 
afternoon, and as the sun was declining toward the 
glories of eyening received committal to the house ap- 
porsice for all living, where generations of her kindred 
rest, . 

If where her soul has gone 
The scenes of glory be 
Enriched through earthy care and grief, 
Who can have more than she? 
Je: T. 


REV. SAMUEL A. BUMSTEAD. 


Mr Bumstead * entered into rest”’ at his home in Rari- 
tan, [ll., Mareh 22, in his ninety-fifth year, and was 
buried on Easter Sunday, March 25, from the Reformed 
Chureb of that town,and where he had held a pastorate 
for many years. His old friend and brother minister, 
Rev. Mr. Joralmon of Norwood Park, Ill, officiated, 
after which this dearly beloved and venerable pastor 
was laid to rest beside his beloved companion, who pre- 
ceded him in 1874. Mr. Bumstead’s last pastorate was 
jn Norris, Ill, where he continued until the last ten 
years, when he resigned all public mivistry, which Las 
occupied nearly sixty years of a life which has spanned 
nearly acentury. His disposition was naturally genial, 
sympathetic and benevolent; his physical and mental 
powers were remarkably preserved, even to the last 

Mr. Bumstead was born iu Boston, Mass., Dee. 16, 1799, 
graduated from Middlebury College, Vt., and had been 
for several years the last survivor of his class. He 
leaves a son, S. J. Bumstead, M. D., of Decatur, Ill., also 
a married dauyhter residing in the West, beside several 
grandchildren. He was the eldest son, by a second 
marriage, of the late Josiah Bumstead of Boston, who 
was a deacon of Park Street Church for many years 
and one of its original founders. 8. A. E. D. 
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PECULIAR TO ITSELF.—So eminently successful has 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla been that many leading citizens 
from all over the United States furnish testimonials of 
cures which seem almost miraculous. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is not an accident, but the ripe fruit of industry 
and study. lt possesses merit ‘‘ peculiar to itself.” 


Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, sick headache, indiges- 
tion, biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 
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ceased, I continued the use of the Sar- O3 
Ssaparilla for a whole year, until the 33 


rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — 0: 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, O32 
Roseville, Cal. oO; 
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“Disficured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of 
thousands aftlieted 
with unsightly skin 
diseases. 

Do you realize what 
this disfiguration 
means to sensitive 
souls ? 

It means isolation, se- 
clusion. 

It is a barto socialand 
business success. 

Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CutTicuRA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25c. invested in a cake of CuriIcuURA SOAP 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvellous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRa, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVE\T, $1. PorreR Dru@ 
AND CHEM, GoRP., Sole l’rops., Boston. 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using ‘ 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assistjhe deaf when ail other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St. N. Y. 


NRW HOUSE WRAPPERS, 


Our recent advertisement of wrappers caused 
such a furore that we were compelled to make a 
large contract with manufacturer of this new 
wrapper and from today will fill orders promptly. 


This Wrapper 


is made of the famous Sea Island Percale, or the 
new Pontiac Cloth, in neat and pretty designs on 
white, tinted or dark grounds, Watteau Back and 
full skirt, and is an exceptional bargain at 


$1.25. 


Mailed promptly to any State in the Union for 
25c. additional. State Bust size and color desired. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


> & 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


“Out of Sight—” 


T*e Victor Pneumatic Valve. 


Victor Pneumatic Tire (trap door-open, exposing valve). 
A hole in the rim— 
A trap door, 


Q 4s 4. s And a choker 


100 ) . Constitute the greatest improvement ever attempted in 
© Pneumatic Tire construction. * 


Found on Victor Bicycles only. Best things are always 


; ) = reserved for Victors. 
Ss ba € No other Pneumatic Tire has an inner tube removable 
through the rim. 


No other but what has a protruding valve, adding weight 
and preventing perfect wheel balance. 
FORK THE BABY. Victors are first in,tires and improvements. 


' THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO,, CIN’TI. 


2 ‘ OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. , DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 


eae whether you will believe it or not, a new day ie come. If we will we can make it 
a better day; but it demands a furniture of thought and feeling such as we must stretch our- 


selves in a degree to realize, We must be firm for the truth, and, for that very reason, ready to detect 
our own errors. We must accept the legacy left us by our manly fathers—a legacy of labor, and 
duty, and progress; and taking our stand for sound doctrine, we must refuse to think any doctrine 
sound which does not help us to grow, or any growth a reality which does not include a growth in 


wisdom, and breadth, and Christian dignity. — Dr. Bushnell in defense of his Christian Nurture. 
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The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 


No. 2, ** Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3 and 4, titles to 


be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


I~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4] 


| No. 22, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches, 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(&- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4] 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


one ae 
EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


‘“*The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES 


No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. f 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH, 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


TUE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $3) per 10. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Music for Children’s Day. 
_ PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXX1 is published. 
8 pp., price 3 cts.; 100 copies. $2.00. 
ALSO 
No. XXVIII, MY COUNTRY. 
{ Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
( Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music. 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Hil, ,CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
Vi, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 


x*x Samples 2 cents each ,*, 


TWO EDITIONS. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Congregationalist 


Books for 
Thoughtful 
Readers 


Letters on Baptism. 

By Rev. EDMUND B, FaIRFIELD. 

75 cents. 

Dr, Fairfield discusses the meaning of baplizo, aud 
clearly shows that its classical meaning vf immerse is 
not its Scriptural meaning. dis philological argument 


is strong, but not stronger thau his argument or 
usage. 


Pp. 249, price 


Evolution in Religion. 
By Rev. WILLIAM W. MOLANE, D.D. 
$1.00. 


The author claims that Christianity should be 
studied et pai as well as by the literary and 
historic method, and demonstrates with a good deal of 
force that evolutionists have erred in overlooking or 
ignoring religious phenomena because they are spiritual 
in their nature. 


. Pp. 226, price 


Plea for the Sabbath and for Man, 
with Discussion of Social Preblems, A. By 
Rey. J. Q. BITTINGER. Pp 236, price $1.25. 

“My. Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker, and he 
gives the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 
back the history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, re- 
ligious and social institution.’’—Advance. 


Fourfold Story, The. 
By Rev. GEORGE F.GENUNG. Pp. 118, price 75 cents. 


A clear and scholarly analysis of the four Gospels. 
It is concise and to the point and the peculiarities of 
each Gospel:are most discriminatingly set forth. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


NOW READY—THE MAY PART OF 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BREST FASHIONS; PRO- 
FUSKELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SupP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL- STORY, entitled 
SHER LAWFUL RIGHT”; besides New 
Music, EMBROIDERY DEsIGNS, Etc. The most com- 
plete magazine for ladies published. 

Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the extra 
Christmas number, Ail newsdealers and 


The International News Conmipany, New York, 
83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR BAST OF BROADWAY. 


(&— Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


A collection of high 
grade but not difficult 
songs, that have 
Each is a gem. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


By Julian Edwarda. 
never before appeared in print. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 


j di ; A book on anew pian, 
Lessons in Audition éo ve‘nsedan, private ot 
By Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gagcilian Gollection cred ye oar 


voices. will ie eapecially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings andthe Y.M.C. A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


A th G The latest anthem collection 

n 6m POWMby this celebrated church music 

by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

Gurriculum The leading Piano instruction book 

by an American. Unequaled in its 

By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges bein 
paid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shall 

e perfectly saleable. 

%*4* Send ro cts, for sample copy of new Muafcal Visitor, 


containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. . 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


of P\BAILEY’s um 
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Church 1 


je CHAIRS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPICS MICH, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England, 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. Fubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


| CHURCH 
| CARPETS. 


1 


yy wt In connection bon with bes our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. (We 
ai) solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and oe CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSa8osi's.., Boston. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 178v. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., “Wewvore wy. & 


\\Compoana light-spreading Sil- 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass « AY, 


\REFLECTORS 
y\ A wonders invention for 
aghtin, onpeys ALAS 
Lo 3'ine Churches, — Saas 
. Satisfaction Wee 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. c= 
5 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INCINNAT! =) FOUNDRY " 


Ignathe BELL 


> Sern THE BM 
Catalogue? tty CHURCH Boa Fa oh Prices Pe LAR oS 


OL. FIRE 
OWN SINCE 
aq Staaf Seip YS0001826. 
NA HURG. SCHOOL & OTHER eee 

EELY &CO..| GENUINE. 
j T-TROY, N.Y:1sE2-METAL 
© CHIMES. Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church ana Rabe Bells. B&~Send for 
Catalogue. ©. 8S. B & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


Handsome | 
designs. 3) 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT LS cuits 


GRURG 


ES ee METAL, LLS 


& CRAG 
nd for Price and Ca’ 


VWicSHANE 1 BELL FOUNDRY, ESET og MB 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE yapusey at es ete pa tee 
Cincinnati India: Tin, ° 


CHURCH BELi& PEALS AND, HIMES 
Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Fricti Ters. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Qnaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Froe 
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ESTEY ORGANS. 


MATERIALS: 


Only the first selection is used in these 
instruments. y 


CONSTRUCTION: 
“Entirely in our own factory, by skilled 
workmen employed by the day. 
TONE: 
It speaks for itself—wonderfully pure, 
rich and deep, with that ‘‘carrying”’ 
quality so much needed as an accom- 
paniment to congregational singing. 


DURABILITY: 
Every instrument is sold with our ab- 
solute guarantee of satisfactory service. 
PRICE: 


No first-class organ can be sold at a 
lower }rice than the Estey. It is an 
extraordinary value for the money. You 
pay nothing extra for the name. 


POPULARITY: 


The Estey Organ leads all] others in its 
record of* sales. More Estey Organs 
have been sold than those of any other 
make, 


Send for large Illustrated Cataloque. 


Estey Organ Company, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


ANS 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


Sold for Cash or Easy Payments 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of proxy gas CEIEION, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Add 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


4 CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, ILL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency.Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. , 


Ea TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
. 12, ago Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
ree and Cabinets, Send for illustrated Prospectus 
/ iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
‘ RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
+ ; _ 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Bosron, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall bg opens Pe caneneay, Oct. 3. For circulars 
addres DMUND H, BENNETT, Dean, 
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W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


Norwell 
» = OSLO, 


DO YOU REALIZE 


that 
We have decided to relinquish 
the Wholesale Silk business, 
and to accomplish our purpose 


we shall inaugurate the great- - 


est sale of Silk Fabrics ever 
known to the New England 
public, preferring to distribute 
widely to the retail trade, giv- 
ing them all the advantages 
of the great sacrifice im prices. 
We wish we might make a 
statement STRONG ENOUGH 
to impress upon the buying 
public the magnitude of this 
offering, presenting as it does 
the opportunity to select only 
the choicest goods at prices 
far lower than ever known 
before. There is no reserva- 
tion, first come first served. 


YOU SHOULD. COME 


and 
Buy what silks you want for. 
the year 1894 now, and re- 
member our stock is famous 


for its superiority, containing 


the finest productions of the 
looms of France. The items 
to interest you are almost un- 
limited. Suffice it to say that 
never in the annals of the Silk 
Trade has such an occasion 
been afforded to buy Fashion- 
able Silks of every design, 
grade and degree of excellence. 
Our retail silk trade has grown 
to such large proportions that 
we devote the entire first floor 
of 42 Winter St. to its prose- 
cution, giving the public ample 
room for selections in comfort. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Model 36 


Columbia 
Price, $125. 


The New Century Columbia stands 
easily at the head of all fully 
equipped roadsters, and will 
successfully maintain the high 
reputation its predecessors have 
established. Full details concern- 
ing its new features in the Colum- 
bia catalogue, which is a beautiful 
book and full of interest. Free 
upon application at any Columbia 
agency, or we mail it for two two- 
cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


Boston. 


Personal Luxury. 


EVERY PURCHASER OF A 


arwick Wheel 


Secures : — 


The greatest durabil- 
ity without sacrificing 
lightness. 

Minimum weight at 
noextrarisk. .; 

Lightest wheel guar- 
anteed same as the 

Bes heaviest. 
The highest speed with the least effort. 
The most service for the least money. 


A full year’s liberal guarantee saves you 
from worry about any possible imperfections. 


|25 Ibs.| Catalogue Free. | $125. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


FTARTFORDS. 


<> 


Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the desicn and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examine them before you decide 
what to-buy. = 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


4 —_—— 
THE HARTFORD CYCLE Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 


painted it twice with strictly pure whit 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


any of the following brands : 
** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”’ (Pittsburgh). 


‘“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“*BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh), 
* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


you a good many dollars. - 


Boston Branch, 


Congress and Purchase St) 8 “nston. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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e lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


cracking. It is always smooth 


“JEWETT ”’ (New York). 
“KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
*““MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland). 
‘MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
‘RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 
‘““SALEM”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
**UNION ”’ (New York). 
Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


on wood. 
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THE ALMA SANITARWM, 


Is a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in america. An 
IDEAL place for rest aud recreation, A staff of 
eminent physicians. The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 


Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Two eleva- 
Electric light (no kerosene or gas). Steam heat. 
Attractive 
This is not a hospital 


Equipment and furnishings are elegant. 
tors. 
Suu parlors. 
cuisine. Liberal management. 
- Send for handsome pamphlet. 


Perfect sanitary condition. 


@ 
$ ALWIA, MICHICAN, 
¢ 
¢ 
é 
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FOR SHORTENING — 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
. In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen-or type- 
writer. Anybody can operateit. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO, 
SEESLSEESLELSLAELILLAZELIE 
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By Rev. R. DeEWirr MAL- 
LARY. Pp. 61, price 15 
cents, 


Family 
Worship 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ininisters and laymen, to a circular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 


“A timely and forcible discussion.’’— Watchman. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
; BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Toys for Teaching 
the Bible! 


Selling fast! Enthusiastic. praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. *“*‘“BIBLE TIME LADDER” 
and “PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 
Invented by the author of “Sunday Occupations for 
Boys and Girls.” Besides a large fund of Bible infor- 
mation the beautiful “Ladder” (18 in. high) also illus- 
trates the 8. 8. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all ages are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses of these toys. Address 


THE GONGREGATIONALIST, — 


Or Mrs. C. 8. COLTON, Patchogue, N. Y. 


“IMPROVED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 
dae dient easily perved to communicants; 
instantaneously, or turther r 1 
address REV. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, 0. ee 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinis5 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New Yorke 


JAMES CG. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
q4 West 23d Street, New York. 
talogue. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof ang 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. » 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 


ALBEE FURNITURE CO., - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Artistic Furniture from Original Designs. 
Specialties: FOLDING BEDS, 
Church Cushions and General Bedding. 


30 and 36 Washington St. 


ee 
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Volume LXXIX 


CONCURRENT TESTIMONY FROM THE 
AND THE NORTHWEST, 


“ Twant to tell you how greatly I enjoy the Congregation- 
alist and that ut seems to me to be growing better and. better. 
It is wisely and admir ably, conservatively progressive and 
progressively conservative.” R. 

Georgia. 


* Twant to bear my word of eongratulation and apprecia- 
tion for the Easter number of the Congregathionalist. Artis- 
tically it is beautiful, mechanically and materially most 
excellent, and from a literary standpoint the best and, 
strongest four-square issue that you have ever sent out.’ 

Minneapolis. s. 


SOUTH 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. # 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTLDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts bave been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken tor the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


%« FORM OF ADMISSION. +& 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


t& CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting whe leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


HE success of Mr. E, N. Auderson, 

for six years musical director of the 
Central Church, Worcester, shows 

the possibilities of such a position. His 
refined, natural gifts, artistic culture and 
high standard of taste and execution were 
all consecrated to Christ and His service. 
His pupils found in him the skill to develop 
unexpected powers, and also a friend so 
close and true that they sought sympathy 
and guidance in the affairs of life. Success- 
ful as singer, teacher, director, composer, 
organizing choruses which were competent 
to present the choicest works, bis highest 


‘wide-awake Catholic. 
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devotion was given to his labors in the 
church. In his Sunday school class he was 
as enthusiastic as with his choir; The best 
methods of developing church music were 
studied in this country and abroad. By or- 
ganizing separate choirs for Sunday school, 
morning service and evening service, and 
giving a course of lessons each winter to 
the congregation, he aimed to bring the 
entire body of worshipers to the highest 
use of sacred song. We rejoice to believe 
that there is a large and growing num- 
ber of church organists who look apon their 
calling as in the highest sense a service of 
Christ and as opening to them a rare op- 
portunity of influencing their fellowmen for 
good, 


In the hearts of many Christians there is 
a longing for what may be truly called the 
higher life—the life wholly harmonious with 
all the purposes of God. Volumes have been 
written upon the way to this condition of 
blessedness and power. The secret of its 
attainment is not to study the way, but to 
step into it at once. A man in telling his 
experience in this matter said that for 
months and years he sought an answer to 
the question, How can I be filled with God, 
and thus have rest in my own soul and 
power with men? One night, after hours of 
restless turning upon his bed; he decided 
that he would seek no longer but do, and 
then and there he made a complete consecra- 
tion of himself to God. The next morning 
he said, ‘‘ Now Lf am the Lord’s. His work is 
my work, and my work is Lis work,’? and 
in that assurance at his desk and elsewhere 
all the day long he wrought. When the 
evening came his soul was filled with rest 
and peace, which have never left him. 


A reader of the Sacred Heart Review asks. 


the editor of that valuable Catholic journal 
to explain how, if it is wrong for Catholics 
to be present at a Protestant service, it was 
right for Father O’Callaghan to attend a 
Protestant religious service at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The editor replies that ‘‘ the priest 
was not present to listen to or take part in 
the service. He was there to preach Cath- 
olic doctrine to Protestants or others who 
might. be present, just as St. Paul entered 
the Jewish synagogue.’’ Now we venture 
to affirm that this editorial deliverance will 
surprise the host, the visitor and the audi- 
ence. The university, in its desire to be 
catholic, invited a Roman Catholic to preach 
the gospel—not Catholicism—to the stu- 
dents, and he responded with a sermon on 
The Rationality of Faith, which was very 
far removed from a plea for his heareis 
to become Roman Catholics. Father O’Cal- 
laghan is done gross injustice by the at- 
tempt of his brother of the press to evade 
the logic of a pertinent request from a 
But if the editor be 
right then Harvard University was treated 
unfairly. Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Donald and 
Bishop Vincent are not Congregational, 
Episcopal or Methodist propagandists when 
they preach in Appleton Chapel. 


Number 15 


The revolting details of the Breckinridge- 
Pollard trial have made many of the daily 
papers unfit to be taken into the home. 
The corrupting influences of such news- 
paper reports who can measure? What 
reason is there for their being allowed? A 
book containing a tithe of the vile sugges- 
tions in each daily issue would be immedi- 
ately suppressed, but in the case of the 
newspaper the Society for the Prevention 
of Vice is powerless to act, for there is no 
aw which applies. Then let us have a law 
which shall apply. In each State and in 
the District of Columbia there should be a 


~statute forbidding the publication of the 


testimony given in such trials while they 
are in progress, and declaring that if papers 
violate the law they shall ,be adjudged 
guilty of contempt of court and be subject 
to a heavy fine. Now is the time to move 
in the matter while the evil effects of giving 
this mass of filth to the public are so eyvi- 
dent. There is no reason why two persons 
should infect a whole nation with their im- 
moralities. Judge Bradley, at one of the 
sessions of the court last week, scored the 
crowd of spectators whose prurient curi- 
osity had disgusted him. He told them 
that they, no less than the principals in the 
case, were on trial—‘‘ on trial for their com- 
mon sense and decency, and [am ashamed 
to say that their conduct has resulted in a 
verdict of guilty of indecency. ‘They re- 
mind me of buzzards sitting on a fence 
corner waiting an opportunity to pick up 
a little carrion.’”’ Why is not the rebuke 
of the judge applicable to the readers of 
the reports of this case, and still more to 
those who spread the reports before them? 


The intolerance of South American re- 
publics in matters of religion has continued 
for ages. The state religion of each one 
of them is Roman Catholic, and no other de- 
nomifation is allowed a place. It is not 
long since the release of a missionary who 
was suffering imprisonment for selling 
copies of the Bible in Peru was made a 
matter of correspondence between that 
government and ours. Recent persecutions 
of Protestant missionaries in that and the 
neighboring states of Bolivia and Ecuador 
have called imperatively for remonstrance. 
Last week the Methodist ministers of Chicago 


“passed resolutions appealing to the Pope to 


use his good offices to protect these mis- 
sionaries from ill treatment. If these min- 
isters had denounced the Popeas responsible 
for this bigotry, their action would not have 
attracted much attention. It certainly does 
not promise ill for the cause of religious 
liberty in South America that. Protestant 
ministers should address a respectful petition 
to the Pope to use his great influence to 
thatend, On the other hand it isa welcome 
sign of liberality on the part of these min- 
isters, and of the more enlightened senti- 
ment of Protestant churches as to the wisest 
means of securing results which intelligent 
Catholics may be expected to desire no less 
than Protestants. 
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A HERETIO OF YESTERDAY. 


Dr. Horace Bushnell occupies a perma- 
nent place, not only in the history of the 
theology of New England, but of its politi- 
eal life and development. With reverent and 
tender remembrance we place his portrait 
on our_cover page. This week marks the 
recurrence of the anniversary of his birth. 

He was born April 14, 1802, and reared 
amid the rugged surroundings of farm life 
in Litchfield County, Ct., where many have 
learned, in their struggles to extract a liv- 
ing from the reluctant and stony.soil, how 
to conquer difficulties in the larger strug- 
gles in which the interests of a nation and 
of the race are concerned. As his life ma- 
tured, he fought his way through years of 
conflict with doubt into a faith as vital as 
it was firm, as sympathetic with honest 
doubters as it was courageous in defending 
the truth as he saw it. 

With each new advance in experience of 
communion with God he came into new in- 
terpretations of the character of God, of the 
scope of His revelation and of His relations 
with men. The great crisis in his spiritual 
history, in 1848, brought forth a conception 
of Christ which he gave to the public in the 
book, God in Christ, which precipitated a 
long and bitter controversy. Some ac- 
quaintance with the author’s temperament, 
character and history was, perhaps, neces- 
sary at the time in order fully to compre- 
hend its meaning and purpose. His thought 
rose above definitions and expressed itself 
by poetic pictures of Christ formed in the 
soul, a new-creating power of God for and 
in humanity. “But he was at once attacked 
by many of his ministerial brethren, through 
public addresses and the religious press, as 
a dangerous heretic in his views of the trin- 
ity and the atonement. [lis own ministe- 
rial association, the Hartford Central, es- 
sayed to bring him before the consociation 
for trial, but after full discussion decided 
that his errors were not fundamental. The 
Connecticut General Association made his 
alleged heresies the chief subject of debate 
for four successive years. Nearly all the 
ministers of Hartford and vicinity during 
this period refused to permit him to enter 
their pulpits. His own church unanimously 
stood with him, and withdrew on his account 
from the consociation. 


Dr. Bushnell followed this battle, which 
taxed all his powers and wrought severely 
on him through his feelings, with another 
against physical infirmities, to which he 
finally succumbed. But he conquered all 
opposition wherever his personal presence 
could be felt, and during the closing years 
of his life no man was more honored than 
he in. the city of his adoption. The writer 
well remembers the veneration with which 
Dr. Bushnell’s words during his closing 
years were received in the Ministers’ Meet- 
ngs in Hartford. 

His sympathies embraced with enthusiasm 
every department of life. He was not only 
the foremost preacher but the foremost cit- 
izen of Iiartford. He found ways so to con- 
nect the prosperity of the city and the 
country with the religious interests of the 
people that he made the pulpit a fitting 
place in which to speak of local improve- 
ments and national politics. The park 
which bears his name is only one witness 
to the multiform services he rendered to his 
townspeople, The loyalty of his congrega- 
tion during his long and only pastorate tes- 
tified to their appreciation of him as an 
ideal pastor. 


_ denomination. 
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His eminence as a preacher appeared not 
only in the fresh ways and striking sen- 
tences in which he presented truth, but in 
the unsurpassed aptness and felicity of his 
selection of themes and texts. The temp- 
tation to quote them is almost irresistible. 
We yield so far as to give two instances. 
In a sermon on Prosperity Our Duty, in 
which he indirectly advocated bringing the 
water power of the Connecticut River from 
Windsor to Hartford, his text was, ‘‘ This 
same Hezekiah also stopped the upper water 
course of Gihon, and broughtit straight down 
to the west side of the city of David.”” He 
spoke fair and forcible words against the 
claims of Roman Catholics to establish pa- 
rochial schools at public expense from the 
text, ‘‘ Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger as for one of your own 
country: for 1 am the Lord your God.” 

Dr, Bushnell was not a framer of theologi- 
cal systems but an inspirer of religious 
thought. He made no claim to infallibility 
in teaching. He had poetic genius in inter- 
preting truth through his own experience, 
and, as his experience enlarged and deep- 
ened, he did not hesitate to set aside what 
he had held that was imperfect, or incon- 
sistent with the higher knowledge into 
which he was growing. Dy. Bushnell could 
never have been the founder of a school of 
theology, but he has taught men to place 
larger emphasis on knowing God by loving 
Him, and has led them to new convictions 
which will abide of His nearness to human 
hearts and of the ease of approach to Him. 


<= 


SHUTTING THE DOOR THE LORD SET 
OPEN. 

The society connected with a prominent 
church, as we learn from the daily papers, 
has voted to close the pulpit of the church 
against all representatives of missionary or- 
ganizations. To those unacquainted with 
Congregational usages it may be necessary 
to explain that the religious society in con- 
nection with the church is an organization 
of men of the congregation who manage its 
financial affairs. We are not informed as to 
the reason for the action of this particular 
society, but it is intimated that a lessened 
income for parish expenses makes it neces- 
sary to economize. 

It might naturally be expected that the 
church and the pastor would take the initi- 
ative in deciding what themes should be 
presented from the pulpit and what persons 
should present them. But, leaving that 
matter aside, the more important question 
is, Shall a church close its ears in these 
hard times against the appeals of represent- 
atives of our missionary societies? 

As a denomination we have agreed to leave 
some important fields of labor to other de- 
nominations. We have approved in our Na- 
tional Councils the consolidation and the 
present organization of our six societies, have 
commended the work they have undertaken 
and have made it, as far as it could be done, 
the work of Congregational churches. Our 
bonds of fellowship are our common service 
to the world through organized efforts we 
have adopted, not less than through a com- 
mon faith. Any church may cut itself off 
from this fellowship in part or entirely and 
still remain nominally connected with the 
Can it afford to do this? 

The history of Congregationalism is 
mainly the record of what Congregational- 
ists have done for the world. They have 
grown strong by what they have given. 
They have been quick to find doors which 
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the Lord has opened and to open them 
wider. The handful of heroic young men 
who in the first decade of this century gave 
themselves to carry'the light of the gospel 
to dark lands did more for the churches at 
home than even for the millions who sat in 
darkness. How earnestly Christians prayed 
that God would open doors for their mis- 
sionaries to enter in! With what joyful 
praises did they welcome the answers to 
their prayers! Did not our fathers agonize 
in prayer that God would make them in- 
struments to strike the fetters from the 
slave? Was their reward a small one when 
the great work was done? Can their chil- 


dren lay aside the responsibility which this _ 


triumph of God’s power laid on them? Is 
any church poorer because it has given 
bread to the missionary who is fighting in 
God’s name against the vices which threaten 
the life of our country, and who is planting 
churches and schools for which multitudes 
yet unborn will bless God? Does any church 
languish because it has helped to gather 
children into Sunday schools in spixitually 
waste, places, or to give young men without 
money an education to fit them for mission- 
ary service? Oris it impoverished because 
it has gladdened a new community by aid- 
ing it to build achurch home or a decent 
shelter for the minister and his family? 

A church which refuses to do these things 
tries to shut a door which the Lord has 
opened. A church which will not listen to 
the cry of the needy through fear lest some 
will give to others the money which the 
parish wants for its own expenses may as 
well close its doors entirely. In denying its’ 
active sympathy to the least of Christ’s 
brethren it shuts itself out from His sympa- 
thy and presence, 

Those who can best present to the churches 
this missionary work, which is their highest 
privilege, are the men and women who know 
most about it and are most interested in it. 
Perhaps the time was when some were em- 
ployed as agents by our missionary societies 
because they needed support. But in these 
days a society must have the service of the 
most active and able menor fail. Asa rule, 
those who represent our benevolent work 


.are consecrated, wellinformed and eloquent, _ 


and are welcomed by those who hear them. 
The themes on which they speak lie close 
to the spiritual life of the churches. Their 
visits are inspiring. Re : 

Times like the present are opportunities for 
heroic living, for testing the genuineness of 
our consecration*to Christ. When men are 
pleading in the name of humanity for the 
poor and suffering the world over, and the 
churches are adopting new methods to re- 
new society, can they turn a deaf ear to 
their own brethren and blind eyes to the 
work they have themselves inaugurated with 
prayers and gifts, and which, if they aban- 
don it, must certainly fail? To do that 
would be to exhaust themselves in trying to 
shut the door which the Lord has set open 
before them, 


IS THE CHUROH FULFILLING ITS 
MISSION ? 


The mission of the church is to bear 
witness for Christ upon earth, to reveal 
Him to men. Itis to do this in respect to 
both truth and life, to both belief and prac- 
tice. If the question were whether the 
church is fulfilling its mission perfectly, 
only a negative answer could be given. It 
is weighed down by too many elements of 
only partially sanctified human nature to 
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rise to the full hight of its opportunity and 
to perform thoroughly its whole duty. 

But the question being what it is, an 
affirmative reply ought to be given. Many 

_are accustomed to deny this and to accuse 
the church of grievous faults and failures. 
Too many of their charges are true in whole 
-or in part. No honest Christian would deny 
it. Nevertheless, the church is bearing wit- 
ness for Christ among men and effectively. 
The panorama of its history tells a sublime 
story. In spite of the blunders and sins of 
its individual members, and in spite of the 
errors of policy and practice which some- 
times have stained its career, it has been 
the chief uplifting, ennobling force which 
the race has known. It has brought heaven 
down to earth in countless and blessed 
ways wherever it has made its way. It has 
transformed whole nations. 

It is carrying on the same work still and 
with a better understanding of its responsi- 
bilities, a broader outlook, a stronger en- 
ergy, a firmer patience and a more tender 
sympathy than ever before. It is to the 
teachings of the Christian church pre-emi- 
nently that the swiftly growing recognition 
of the solidarity of the race, the mutual 
duties of different social classes, and the 
obligation to care for the bodies and minds 
of men as well as for their souls is due. It 
is common at present to forget or even deny 
this but it is true and one day it will be ap- 
preciated generally. If the church has not 
done in these directions all which needs to 
be done, at Jeast it has done more than any 
other organization. In the popularization 
of truth, the revelation of the simplicity of 
the essential creed, and in the example of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ which, however 
imperfectly, it loyally sets, it is fulfilling its 
mission. 

It will fulfill it better year by year. It 
makes no claim to have attained perfection. 
It is still learning how to interpret the 
Master’s meaning, how to comprehend His 
will, and how to employ and apply this 
knowledge in daily life. It will fulfill its 
mission because He is working in it and 
through it and His promise of its success is 
sure, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There is no inherent reason why the votes 
of citizens in municipalities and towns at 
the annual local elections should reflect the 
opinions of the voters upon the questions at 
issue in Congress or the recreancy or loyalty 
of the national legislature to the instruc- 
tions givenit. But so long as the average 
voter carries his partisanship on national 
lines into his participation in municipal 
affairs, then such results as were attained 
last week will follow, and an economical, 
‘clean set of city officials must not be sur- 
prised if their virtues are lost sight of and 
they are swept out of power now and then 
on a tidal wave of rebuke to men for whose 
shortcomings they are not in the least re- 
sponsible. The overwhelming and well- 
nigh universal victories won by the Repub- 
lican candidates last week in the elections 
throughout the nation must be viewed in 
the light of the foregoing. Not being able 
to express their disapproval in congressional 
or presfdential elections at this time, the 
voters used the municipal and local elections 
to effect their purpose. Of course here and 
' there vital local issues did determine the 
result. Beyond doubt in the Interior and 
West the American Protective Association 
was an important factor in swelling the 
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majorities, and in not a few of the cities 
the conflicts between sectarian partisans 
were bitter, lamentable and disgraceful. 


The verdict in Rhode Island, where th 
Republican candidate for governor was given 
a plurality of nearly 7,000 and a legislature 
elected in which the Democrats will have 
but six representatives in a_ legislature 
numbering 108 members, is very plainly an 
omen of the result which might be antici- 
pated were a general election to be held 
today. The defeat of the Populist candi- 
dates in many of the Western cities is 
thought to indicate that the disintegration 
of that party has begun. Be that as it may, 
beyond all question the Democratic party 
just now is not popular either with Southern 
and Northern free traders, Southern and 
Western advocates of free silver, or Northern 
protectionists and monometallists. Having 
spurned the party platform and the Presi- 
dent, the leaders in Congress now lack a 
positive policy and_ cohesion sufficient to 
lead—anywhere apparently. Senator Hill’s 
forcible arraignment of the administration 
last Monday, and his announcement that he 
cannot vote for the Wilson bill in its pres- 
ent form, is an omen of grave import. 


The Louse of Representatives, by a vote 
of 144 to 114, sustained the presidential veto 
of the Bland bill, which result settles the 
fate of that particular measure,but does 
not insure security and peace, if it be true 
that the bill introduced on the 7th by Rep- 
resentative Meyer of New Orleans really has 
the support of the President and Secretary 
Carlisle. In so far as this measure proposes 
to provide for a bond issue, with a low rate 
of interest and in amounts calculated to 
make the issue popular, it is commendable, 
providing the necessity of issuing bonds 
arises. But its provisions respecting the 
coinage of the seigniorage are not. Senator 
Wolcott of Colorado, by introducing a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to open 
negotiations with Mexico relative to the de- 
sirability of opening our mints to the coin- 
age of standard Mexican dollars, which res- 
olution has the support of Senators Lodge 
and Sherman, will when it is debated at- 
tract the attention of our legislators and 
the public to an interesting aspect of the 
present monetary situation, viz., the attitude 
of Mexico and the Central and South Amer- 
ican states toward England and the other 
European creditor nations, and the possi- 
bility that the former may be forced by the 
depreciation in the value of silver to inform 
England that the interest on her loans will 
not be forthcoming. It is conceivable how, 
if this should come to pass, England might 
be forced by this, and the various other in- 
fluences now at work within the British 
realm, to change her attitude toward bi- 
The whole subject of Great 
Britain’s future policy on this vexed ques- 
tion will come before Parliament within a 
few weeks, and it is one of the interesting 
enigmas of the present tense parliamentary 
situation—Will the Liberals under Rose- 
bery accept Mr. Gladstone’s views on this 
question? If not, and the members of the 
House of Commons are left free to vote 
their personal convictions, the result may 
be surprising. 


Congress has enacted—and the President 
has signed—a bill which carries out the pro- 
visions of the Paris tribunal respecting our 
patrol of the Bering Sea. A bill supposed 
to be essentially the same in its purport has 
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been before the British House of Commons 


-during the past week and hastened on its 


way to final enactment. That it is a fair, 
square, satisfactory attempt of the British 
government to do its duty and abide by the 
decrees of the tribunal we prefer to believe, 
though for a time last week there were 
many who thought to the contrary, the 
matter very properly being made a subject 
of interrogation in the Senate by Mr. Hoar 
of Massachusetts. Canada, without doubt, 
would like to have the British government 
quibble, evade, escape, if possible, the exe- 
cution of her part of the contract—perma- 
nently, if possible, but if not thus then 
temporarily, so that the Canadian sealers 
could have one more season to attempt to 
pillage. Assurances from Washington in- 
dicate that, while our diplomats have confi- 
dence in- the good faith of Great Britain, 
they are not unmindful of the possibility 
that the patrol of the sea may, after all, be 
left to us this season, and they have pre- 
pared to do all that can be done by one 
nation and that in a most rigorous, faithful 
manner, confident that law aud right are 
on our side and that Great Britain can ill 
afford to evade, or, if she does, must inevi- 
tably lose far more in prestige than Canada 
can gain in pelf. 


It is pleasant to be able to chronicle the 
subsidence of tumult in South Carolina, the 
restoration of ordinary processes of law in 
the counties of Florence and Darlington, 
the dispersion of the militia and a return to 
ordinary methods of enforcing law and in- 
vestigating alleged infractions of the same. 
As a result of the episode the State treasury 
will be called upon to pay about $25,000 
for the maintenance and transportation of 
the militia, the surviving skeleton of which 
will have to take on flesh, as it were, by 
recruiting among the element of the popu- 
lation which in its culture, views on eco- 
nomics, etc., is fitly represented in Governor 
Tillman.” He comes out of the conflict with 
credit for his resolution, fertility of resource 
and manly intention to execute a law which 
is offensive to the liquor trade because it 


‘deprives it of the enormous profits incident 


to that business, and is objectionable to 
many in the community simply because it 
is the creature of a Legislature controlled 
by men whom they consider common and 
despicable. Just now the country districts 
and the Farmers’ Alliance have supremacy 
over the town and the Bourbon aristocratic 
democracy, and the motives which have im- 
pelled men to resist the dispensary law, to 
refuse to serve in the militia, etc., have 
been very mixed and yery human, and not 


altogether based on indignation that in- 


alienable rights have been invaded, etc. A 
vast revolution in the political fabric of 
South Carolina has been wrought within a 
few years well worth study by Northerners. 


Generally speaking, while the prices of 
commodities have been falling and the re- 
turns upon invested capital diminishing in 
this country—as elsewhere—during recent 
years wages have either not diminished or 
they have increased. So long as the de- 
mand for commodities and for capital re- 
mained normal, and the producer and capi- 
talist could rely upon a generous demand 
and a fair return, they were able and con- 
tent to satisfy the demands of the wage- 
earner. But with such a year as the past 
to live through, the wonder is that the re- 
muneration of labor has not decreased more 
than it has and that so many employers 
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have been able to retain on full time at full 
pay their former employés. This being so, 
it is most inopportune and foolish for organ- 
ized labor to become imperious and enter 
upon a crusade of force and the use of the 
‘strike’? and ‘lockout’? as weapons. Yet 
such seems to be the determination of the 
men employed in the building trade in 
New York and Chicago. In the latter city 
especially, as we write, the outlook is om- 
inous. The bloody conflicts in the coke 
regions of Western Pennsylvania last week 
between the Hungarian workmen and the 
deputy sheriffs and the armed employés of 
the proprietors of the coke works are too 
much like the scenes at Homestead to be 
pleasant to contemplate. The damage done 
to property and the violeuce done to indi- 
viduals, the wild, fiendish threats of the 
ignorant, debased, passionate employés, no 
one can for a moment defend, and such men 
with such purposes have to be taught in 
a stern way that they cannot do wrong in 
righting other wrongs and that the welfare 
of society demands that they be suppressed 
when riotous and punished when murder- 
ous. Neither, on the other hand, can the 
community forget that the capitalists are 
to blame for importing—in defiance of our 
immigration laws—the hordes of Huns that 
are now so offensive, and if they find them 
unamenable to reason, swift and passionate 
in revenge for real or imaginary wrongs, 
they have themselves most to blame. 


Any one who has investigated the condi- 
tion of the consular service of the United 
States, and is informed concerning the prin- 
ciples that in the main have governed ap- 
pointments under this and preceding admin- 
istrations, will rejoice that Senator Morgan 
has introduced a bill, which, whether it 
passes or not in this Congress, means that 
the day of reform and common sense has 
dawned and some day wil! reach meridian. 
How vicious are the present principles and 
results one may gather from tbe article in 
the April North American Review by ex-Sec- 
retary of State Wharton. How sensible the 
proposed reform is may be inferred from 
the following abstract of Senator Morgan’s 
bill, taken from the Washington correspond- 
ence of the New York Evening Post: 


Its purpose is to take the foreign service and 
the State Department work out of politics, to 
provide an educational qualification for ap- 
pointment, to make the service continuous, 
and tu provide for promotions. Admission to 
tbe service is only to be obtained through an 
examination by a board to be appointed for 
that purpose, to consist of the commissioner 
of education, two professors of public law 
from Jeading universities, and two officers 
of the. department, which examination is to 
cover general history, history of the United 
States, constitutional and international law, 
political economy, geography, arithmetic, 
English language, and either German, French, 
Spanish, Italian or Russian. Persons who 
pass this examination are to be eligible to ap- 
pointment to the lowest grade in the service. 
Persons now in the service are to undergo 
this examination as well as applicants for ap- 
pointment. No grade is to be overstepped in 
making promotions. Positions in the depart- 
ment and in the foreign service are tu be inter- 
convertible on the same grade. Removals are 
to be made only on proof of misconduct or in- 
efficiency. No one under twenty years of age 
or above forty-five is to be eligible to appoint- 
ment. Only the secretary of state, the first 
assistant secretary, the solicitor of the depart- 
ment, ambassadors, envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary, and consular agents 
are to be exémpt from the examination re- 
quirements, except private secretaries, mes- 
sengers and laborers. 


The citizens of Spring Hill, asmall town in 
Kansas, last week elected women to fill all 
of the important town offices. Throughout 
the State an unusual number of women 
voted, partially, at least, because it was 
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hoped that so many would be found voting 
as to convince the male voters that women 
really desire the suffrage, and hence should 
be given it without restriction when the 
vote on the constitutional amendment to 
that effect is taken next November. Both 
houses of the Iowa Legislature have voted 
to give women municipal suffrage, and the 
governor’s signature will make it law. The 
Senate of Massachusetts, by a vote of four- 
teen to twenty-four, including pairs, last 
week defeated the bill, previously passed 
by the House, granting municipal suffrage 
to women. The Woman’s Journal describes 
the result as A Bunker Hill Defeat and 
sounds the tocsin for the assault next year. 
A very interesting phase of this general 
movement is developing in New York State, 
the approaching constitutional convention 
affording an opportunity to secure a change 
in the fundamental law of the State that 
will not recur in many years, and, if suc- 
cessful, to gather fruit in one harvest that 
otherwise may have to be toiled for slowly 
and gleaned sheaf by sheaf. To the end, 
therefore, that the word ‘‘male’’? may be 
eliminated from the constitutional provi- 
sions affecting suffrage, a very determined 
effort has begun to secure 1,000,000 signa- 
tures toa petition to that effect, which pe- 
tition will be presented to the convention 
and be followed by able arguments. Already 
a large number of names, high in quality in 
many instances, have been secured, and if 
the movement fails it will not be for lack of 
zeal and shrewd management. 


The‘outlook for the Rosebery ministry is 
far from roseate. Dissensions among the 
Irish allies multiply and the Parnellites in 
convention have cut loose from the new 
premier. Owing to the absence of Irish 
and Radicals in the House, due somewhat 
to indifference, the Liberals have worked 
through the week with but slender majori- 
ties, and on one vote—on a minor matter to 
be sure—found themselves in a minority. 
The by-elections of the week have proved 
the recalcitrance of the Labor party by their 
opposing of the Liberal candidates with 
men of their own ranks, and have demon- 
strated that, while losing no seats, the ac- 
cession of Lord Rosebery has not drawn to 
the Liberal party enough voters to win new 
seats or increase past majorities. All the 
American correspondents in London predict 
an early fall of the ministry and speedy disso- 
lution of Parliament, with the result of the 
appeal to the country very much in doubt. 
The logical result of Ireland’s appeal for 
home rule long ago so forcibly predicted 
by the Unionists has come. The Scotch 
Liberals desire home rule for Scotland and 
seem likely to get, it about as soon as Ire- 
land, the House of Commons voting last 
week—i80 to 170—affirming the desirability 
of establishing a legislature for Scotland to 
deal with Scotch affairs. The ministry an- 
nounced its willingness to go only so far as 
favoring the bill creating a Scotch standing 
committee, which Sir G. O. Trevelyan, sec- 
retary for Scotland, moved, but it left its fol- 
lowers free to vote as they pleased on the 
motion of the Scotch Liberal from the 
Kirkealdy district, with the result recorded 
above. Naturally and inevitably Wales is 
now agitating for the same degree of favor, 
and, not being fools, the Irish begin to see 
that relatively their cause has less im- 
portance than of yore, and must take its 
chances, advance or retreat, with the growth 
or decline in favor of the general principle 
involved. 
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IN BRIEF, 


Everybody who has seen Forward Move- 
ments, No. 2 of the Congregationalist Hand-. 
book series for 1894, praises it highly. An ex- 
pert on sociology writes, ‘‘ It is very valuable 
and attractive.”’ The information which it 
contains on college settlements and institu- 
tional churches is just what hundreds of per- 
sons have long been anxious to obtain. Send 
four cents fora sample copy. It is sent only 
to those who send for it. 


Who will write a tract on The Message of 
Christ to Women of Wealth? The last testa- 
ment of a New York woman just filed decrees 
that $1,000,000 be devoted to the building of a 
mausoleum for her remains. 


The lower house of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature could be about better business than de- 
bating in a flippant way and summarily re- 
jecting a bill which would have made illegal 
the exhibition of successful pugilists as popu- 
lar heroes. | 


Our, English correspondent chronicles a 
movement among Nonconformists to substi- 
tute co-operation for competitive action among 
the denominations. Such an attempt success- 
fully carried out in this country would almost 
bring in the millennium. 


The Cincinnati correspondent of the.Pres- 
byterian pays President Frost of Berea Col- 
lege a high compliment on the occasion of his 
recent address before the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Association of that city. President Frost 
is doing excellent service for Berea. . . 


The Golden Rule presents in an open par- 
liament the reasons given by many editors 
why all Christian Endeavorers should read 
their own denominational newspaper, and 
then sums up those reasons tersely and for- 
cibly. In this the Golden Rule shows itself 
at once catholic and a faithful helper to each 
and all the denominations. 


The woman who searched a map in vain to 
find Altruria had as hazy ideas of geography 
as she who, on coming from a missionary 
meeting, remarked with a puzzled air, ‘‘I can’t 
seem to think where the Shasters live!’”’ This 
is paralleled by the way iu which a certain 
laborer in the foreign field was lately intro- 
duced as ‘Mr. Harpoot from Turkey.” 


The Methodist Conferences cf New York 
and Brooklyn have : dopted resolutions con- 
demning the methods and career of John Y. 
McKane, a member of the Methodist Church 
now in Sing Sing prison. This action was to 
be expected from the official bodies of that 
church. Now the newspapers of that de- 
nomination may freely utter their minds. 


At last the order has been given authorizing 
the Palestine Exploration Society to resume 
excavations in Jerusalem and extending that 
privilege for at least two years. The work 
will be directed by Mr. F. J. Bliss. Results 
valuable to art and ecclesiastical lore may 
confidently be expected, and the public needs 
but to give generously in order that the work 
may be performed. 


There is an exceedingly able woman in Bos- 
ton who can report a speech delivered rapidly 
in German, she first translating the speech 
into English and then recording it in steno- 
graphic characters. Such celerity of thought 
is only approached by the tradition respecting 
Kossuth, who is said to have thought in Hun- 
garian, translated into Latin, and re-transiated 
and uttered at a rapid rate the choicest Eng- 
lish, born of a study of the Bible and Shake- 
speare. 


Correspondents who were interested in a 
recent editorial, A Study of the Holy Spirit, 
suggest as valuable books, in addition to those 
which we named on the subject, The Twofold 
Life, by Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, and The Spirit 
of Christ in the Church and in the Heart of 
the Believer, by Andrew Murray. A professor 
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in one of our theological seminaries also com- 
mends heartily as a manual on this topic for 
Christian workers The Evidence of Salvation, 
by Rev. Dr. E. S. Stackpole. 


He who would understand the real meaning 
of recent events in South Carolina must real- 
ize that they are the fruitage of a controversy 
that originated in ‘‘the absolute transfer of 
political power from a rich and cultivated 
‘though narrow oligarchy, faithful to the tradi- 
tions and manners of ante-bellum times, to 
as rude and unlettered a democracy as ever 
achieved control of any Anierican State.” 
Exit Wade Hampton. Enter John L. M. Irby. 
That tells the story. 


A member of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Chureh of New York was asked to what he 
attributed the increased attendance and inter- 
est at the Sunday evening service. He re- 
plied that he ascribed it chiefly to three big 
electric lights in fine opalescent globes which 
had been recently placed over the front en- 
trances to the church. There is a valuable 
suggestion in that. A good many churches 
might to advantage ‘‘ light up’’ more in front, 
so that the passers-by may know that some- 
thing is going on inside. 


In view of the near approach of Arbor Day 
a special interest attaches to Hon. B. G. North- 
rop’s admirable article this week on Homes 
of the Negroes inthe South. In some of the 
Gulf States patriotism is united with tree 
planting by observing Feb. 22 as Arbor Day. 
Its*date varies in the other States of the 
Union, but is commonly appointed late in 
April or early in May, and the fruits of its 
observance are manifest in more attractive 
dwellings as well as in improved streets, 
lawns and public parks. 


We were misled by the daily papers: into 
saying that Catholics at Albany presented the 
name of Rev. Dr. Van Derveer as candidate 
for a regent of the University of the State of 
New York as against Father Malone. Dr. 
Van Derveer is not a Protestant clergyman 
but a prominent physician in Albany. His 
name was presented in the Republican caucus 
but not in the Catholic interest. No names 
appeared before the Legislature except those 
of Father Malone and Mr. Eugene Kelly, the 
latter gentleman being a banker of New York 
City. 


While the orders for the Congregationalist 
Services that have to do with special occa- 
sions like Easter naturally exceed the de- 
mand for those that are designed for any Sun- 
day evening, there is nevertheless a steady 
call for the latter, and themes like The For- 
giveness of Sin, Days of Thy Youth and The 
House of Our God have met with an espe- 
cially warm welcome. No. 13, God in Nature, 
the outline of which we print this week, is ad- 
mirably adapted for an evening service as the 
external world shall begin to take on the ver- 
dure and beauty of spring. 


A specially valuable series of papers will be 
begun in next week’s issue of the Congrega- 
tionalist. The general subject will be For- 
--ward Movements in theological training and 


each article will aim to set forth the influences 


and tendencies uppermost at each of these 
prominent centers of Congregational training: 
Chicago, Yale, Hartford and Andover Semi- 
naries and Iowa College. The author of the 
series, Rev. Joseph H. Chandler, has recently 
_ visited these institutions as our representative 
and seeks to give a discriminating estimate of 
the work they are doing today. 


Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured at last the 
pastor it unanimously desires. Dr. Michael 
Burnham resigned his pastorate of the First 
Church, Springfield, last Sunday, to enter his 
new fiele. He leaves the largest Congre- 
gational church in New England united and 
prosperous, and will carry to St. Louis a ripe 


experience and the prestige.of a very success- 
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ful record. Both he and Mrs. Burnham have 
been untiring in Christian work in the in- 
terests of the churches. They will have a 
large pastorate in Missouri, for Pilgrim Church 
is a blessing to the entire Southwest. 


The Nation is disposed to criticise the reli- 
gious press and clergymen for referring to the 
Breckinridge scandal at all. According to it, 
“all comment is either pure platitude or out- 
right pruriency. No man needs to be told 
what to think on such subjects.’ Indeed! 
The editor of the Nation must be an impecca- 
ble hermit. The comments upon the case that 
we have overheard as we have traveled on the 
trains, loitered in the shops and hotel lobbies 
during the past three weeks indicate that the 
ethical standards of the average man are not 
so intuitively in accord with those of the truly 
Christian gentleman that preachers and edi- 
tors are under compulsion to be silent. To be 
sure, the prophet who reproves needs to ex- 
hibit sanity as well as righteous wrath. 


The Interior, which gives Dr. Brand of Ober- 
lin the title of professor, a position for which 
he is none the less qualified because he is 
pastor of a church which includes a large 
number ef college students, is mistaken in 
intimating that he is not ‘‘a practical admin- 
istrator.”’ By the way, the criticisms which 
his recent article in our columns has called 
forth, of not being willing to take a small 
church himself while he advises other minis- 
ters to do so, are hardly appropriate when the 
facts are known as his friends know them. 
When he was in the theological seminary he 
offered himself as a foreign missionary, but 
was rejected because of ill health. He has 
several times been offered and has declined 


invitations to churches at a much larger -sal-- 


ary than he is receiving. We know that Dr. 
Brand does not deserve to be charged with be- 
ing any less self-sacrificing than his brethren. 


The work of relief carried on by the city 
pastors of Peoria, Ill., of all denominations 
during the past winter merits attention, A 
committee of six were in charge of a central 
office, each member giving half a day each 
week to its superintendence. Here applica- 
tions numbering into the thousands were re- 
ceived, and under a careful system of inquiry 
were duly attended to. Much criticism was 
in the air for a time, but when it was manifest 
to the public that the work was done without 
regard to nationality, religion, or color, and 
that hundreds of families were being relieved, 
the methods of the ministers being most 
businesslike, this criticism gave way to uni- 
versal applause. Thousands of dollars in 
money and supplies were given out. The 
pastors did a good work, learned a great deal, 
and gave the non-church-going masses a new 
conception of the interest of the church in 
human welfare. 


A police captain in New York City was on 
trial in that city last week, charged with 
failure to execute law. His lawyer, in sifting 
the talesmen, from which the jury was selected, 
paid a great compliment to the following 
organizations, in that each man was asked 
whether he belonged to any of them: 

The Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 

the Society for the Prevention of Crime, the 
University Settlement, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Social Purity, Social Purity League, 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, Society 
of Ethical Culture, Allen Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, City Vigilance Society, 
Church Temperance Society, American Sab- 
bath School Union and Society for [Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 
To have any sympathy with such organiza- 
tions would be considered prejudicial to the 
interests of alawbreaker. Pliant jury timber 
comes from the slum forest. 


It has been frequently asserted of late that 
the Baptist churches put no bars before the 
Lord’s table, but allow each person, whether 
or not he has been immersed, to decide for 
himself whether or not he will partake. Tech- 


markable progress. 
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nically this may be true, but this is the way 
the Hxaminer puts the case: ‘ 


In our judgment a Baptist church has done 
all that the Scriptures justify or consistency 
requires when it announces the conditions on 
which Christians should come to the table of 


‘the Lord. These conditions are made suffi- 


ciently plain in the usual invitation to mem- 
bers of sister churches. Everybody knows 
what those words mean, everybody knows why 
others are not invited, everybody knows that 
if any uninvited person partakes he does so 
on his own responsibility solely. We do not, 
for our part, see why any person should wish 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper when he has 
been pointedly told that he ought not to do 
so. It is a discourtesy from which a well- 
bred man or woman, one would suppose, 
would instinctively shrink. 


The Northwestern Congregationalist is to be- 
come ‘‘ The Kingdom.”’ It announces that ‘‘ its 
field is that of applied Christianity.”’ Rev. 
H. W. Gleason will continue to be its manag- 
ing editor, but he has associated with himself 
in the editorial work President George A. 
Gates, Prof. Jesse Macy and Rey. Dr. G. D. Her- 
ron of Iowa College, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong and other well-known clergy- 
men. The Northwestern has been a welcome 
visitor among our exchanges, well edited, in- 
teresting and filling a needed place in Congre- 
gational journalism. We wish forits successor 
in its new field both wisdom and prosperity. 
Its prospectus announces that‘ it willadvocate 
without impartiality every enterprise,’’ etc. 
At first we thought this might be a misprint, 
but on turning to the issue of this week and 
finding on the first page a very ungracious 
criticism of a prominent Congregationalist 
layman, we are led to fear that the purpose 
announced of advocating its views ‘‘ without 
impartiality’ was intended. If the new pa- 
peris to condemn what is called the competi- 
tive system of conducting business we hope 
it will yet preserve impartiality toward those 
engaged in business. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 


FRO? THE INTERIOR. 
A Scotchman Lecturing at the Seminary. 

Rev. James’ Denny, B. D., pastor of the 
Free Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland, be- 
gins a course of ten lectures before the stu- 
dents of our seminary April 11. They are 
to be given in the lecture-room of the Union 
Park Church and are open to all. Asa 
student of philosophy, of the Old and New 
Testaments, as well as of systematic the- 
ology, Mr. Denny is said to have made re- 
The faculty in sending 
out the notice say it is believed that his 
course of lectures * will not only mark an 
epoch in the history of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, but that they will merit the at- 
tention of all ministers and students who 
are interested in scientific theology and ina 
restatement of the doctrines generally keld 
among us.’’ Special reference will be had 
to the system of Ritschl. The subjects of 
the lectures indicate Mr. Denny’s intention 
to plunge into the storm center of the the- 
ological field. They are: The Problem of 
Systematic Theology, Christ’s Witness to 
Himself, The Apostolic Doctrine of Christ, 
Human Nature in Relation to the Work of 
Christ, The Work of Christ in Relation to 
Sin, The New Testament Doctrine of the 
Atonement, Imperfect Doctrines of the 
Atonement, Christ in His Exaltation, The 
Church and the Kingdom of God, The 
Scriptures as Word of God and Spiritual 
Authority, Eschatology. Light on subjects 
like these will be most welcome, 


The University of Chicago. 

The quarterly convocation of this great 
institution began Sunday, April 1, and con- 
tinued three days. The convocation ser- 
mon, preached by the writer, was upon The 
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Attractiveness of the Religion of Christ; 
the convoeation address, given in Central 
Music Hall by President J. M. Coulter, 
D.D., of the Lake Forest University, was 
entitled Some Fallacies in College Educa- 
tion. His address was radical, earnest and 
able. His main points were five—that no 
classification into practical and impractical 
subjects can be made, that in college no 
such classification as general culture and 
specialization can be made, that no classifi- 
cation into culture studies and those that 
are not can be made, that the college should 
not cultivate non-essentials, that no limit of 
time should be assigned to college work. 
The degree of M. A. was given to Miss 
Agnes M. Lathe for the development of the 
topic, The New Testament of Man in Eng- 
lish Literature between 1720 and 1750. 
President Harper read the quarterly state- 
ment, which indicated almost unparalleled 
activity and equally unparalleled success the 
past ninety days. During the next ninety 
days efforts will be made to secure the 
$200,000 required to meet conditions by 
which another million will be added to the 
funds of the university. - It is now boldly 
proclaimed that the university cannot do 
the work to which itis called on less than 
an endowment of $20,000,000. There were 
846 students in attendance the last term. 
One cannot go over the grounds, or visit 
Kent Chemical Laboratory, the Ryerson 
Building for physics, or the Walker Museum, 
to say nothing of Cobb Hall, Divinity Hall, 
the Graduates’ Hall or the three dormito- 
ries for women, without amazement at what 
has been done within three years, or feeling 
assured that the sublime enthusiasm of its 
president and his able trustees will enable 
them to carry out their purpose of building 
up an institution of Christian learning which 
shall be an honor to the city, 

Professor Scott and the Jews. 

Always witty as well as instructive and 
interesting, Professor Scott quite surpassed 
himself last Monday morning in giving rea- 
sons for a deeper interest on our part in the 
welfare of Israel. Some of them: are the 
duty we owe them as brethren whom we 
should Jove and treat justly, the great abil- 
ity which the Jews possess, the relation 
they occupy in all European centers to 
socialism, politics, finance and journalism, 
the certainty that when converted they will 
make most efficient missionaries, and, by 
virtue of their dispersion among the peoples 
of the earth, be in a situation to preach the 
gospel immediately and with little expense, 
that work among them has been eminently 
encouraging, about twelve hundred.a year 
for many years having been brought to 
Christ. The undenominational mission to 
the Jews in this city, sustained some seven 
or eight years, has wrought an excellent 
work, but is greatly in need of larger build- 
ings and more funds. It has stimulated 
rich Jews to put up in the vicinity a $50,000 
manual training school for Jewish children, 
and to equip and support it in a first-class 
manner, : 

The Election in Chicago. 

The results of the election for aldermen 
and other officers in the city and its differ- 
ent ‘‘towns’’ on the whole has been favora- 
ble to good order. The Republican element 
in the council will be considerably larger 
than last year, and a number of bad Repub- 
licans and a still greater number of bad 
Democrats fyill be conspicuous by their 
absence. Still it would be too much to 


hope for any radical reforms from the newly: 
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chosen aldermen. If they but compel the 
mayor and the police to enforce the laws 
we will be more than satisfied. 


The A. P. A. 

It is not to be denied that the reports of 
hostility in different sections of the country 
between Roman Catholics and the members 
of the A. P. A., together with the recent 
open outbreak in Kansas City, are giving 
thoughtful people a good deal of anxiety. 
A secret, oath-bound association, whatever 
its purposes, may easily become an element 
of danger. How much more certainly is it 
an element of danger when its members op- 
pose the election of a Roman Catholic to 
any Office whatsoever on account of his re- 
ligion, and set.up-the claim that all offices 
belong to American born citizens and Prot- 
estants of right. Perhaps the rapid growth 
of this society, together with his well-known 
hatred of prohibition measures of any sort, 
or of laws which in any way restrict Sab- 
bath liberty, even to the closing of saloons, 
are among the reasons which have led Mr. 
Washington Hessing, our new postmaster, 
to defend the Roman Catholic Church as the 
protectress of liberty as against the Protes- 
tant, and the Democratic party as the party 
of liberty and intelligence as against the Re- 
publican. By their birth and training, he 
says, ‘‘ Catholics are believers in liberality 
and liberty,’’ are ‘‘opposed to all ‘isms,’ 
and in this country are the stanch defend- 
ers of personal and religious liberty, both 
of which are constantly threatened by the 
Republican party.’’ Recalling the recent 
election for mayor, he says that opposition 
was made to Hopkins because he is a Cath- 
olic, and asks, quite triumphantly, ‘‘ When 
did any one ever hear of the Democratic 
party opposing any one because he isa Prot- 
estant?’’ forgetting that thousands of circu- 
lars were sent round with words on them to 
this effect: ‘‘ Vote for Hopkins, the Catho- 
lic, rather than Swift, the Protestant.” He 
adds, also, that when a student in Yale Col- 
lege, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he 
was socially ostracized, and with two other 
Catholic students made an object of invidi- 
ous distinction on the part of the faculty, 
and was pointed at on the streets of New 
Haven with the finger of scorn. Most Yale 
students will find it hard to believe what 
Mr. Hessing affirms of the college, it so en- 
tirely contradicts their own experience and 
is so utterly opposed to the spirit and drift 
of the institution. For the same reason 
many will hesitate to believe that his fail- 
ure to obtain offices which he has greatly 
desired has been due so much to his reli- 
gion as to some other reasons rather more 
personal to himself, or that the Republican 
party is hostile to a church which contains 
in its ranks such true patriots, such ardent 
lovers of education and good morals as 
Archbishop Ireland, whose recent speech in 
New York before the Union League on pa- 
triotism is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times. 

The Tribune, the journal in which Mr. 
Hessing’s strange letter appeared, says that 
the liberty which he approves and desires is 
that of the groggery and the saloon, the 
liberty which is license rather than true 
freedom. Such letters as these indicate 
drifts of thought and show the necessity 
which patriots and Christians are under of 


‘making their principles so clearly under- 


stood that no one can mistake them or ven- 
ture, over his own signature, to misrepre- 
sent them. 


' Chicago, April 7. FRANKLIN. 
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FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 
The New Temperance Legislation 

The temperance question has taken a 
good deal of the time of the Legislature. 
Much has been said in the papers concern- 
ing the modification plank in the Republi- 
can platform. Some papers that have had 
much to say about the sacredness of that 
pledge in the last few weeks have contended 
that it could possibly mean nothing but 
local option. They did not take that posi- 
tion in the campaign. Neither license nor 
local option met with favor in the present 
legislature. The people in too many of the 
counties had exacted pledges from their 
representatives not to abandon the princi- 
ple of prohibition. The ‘‘mulct law” that 
was passed does not satisfy the prohibition- 
ists nor the saloon men. It isa compromise 
measure. Under the new law a tax of $600 
must be assessed against every place where 
intoxicating liquors are sold. ‘Three hun- 
dred of this amount goes into the county 
treasury and the rest to the municipality 
where the business is conducted. Cities 
have authority to increase this amount if 
they see fit. Cities of more than 5,000 in- 
habitants may have the present prohibitory 
law suspended in them upon filing with the 
county auditor a petition signed by the ma- 
jority of the voters giving consent thereto. 
In cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants the 
petition must be signed by sixty-five per 
cent. of the voters in order to secure the 
suspension of the prohibitory law. The re- 
strictions regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors are severe. The vender must file 
with the auditor a bond of $8,000 for the 
faithful observance of all the provisions of 
the act. He must have the written consent 
of all persons holding property within fifty 
feet of the place where the business is car- 
ried on, and this place of business must not 
be within 800 feet of any church or school- 
house. The place where liquors are sold 
must be a single room opening upon a busi- 
ness street, with no obstructions by blinds, 
screens, painted windows, etc. There shall 
be no chairs, benches, nor any furniture in 
front of the bar, and only such behind the 
bar as is necessary for the attendants. No 
games, nor music, nor any form of amuse- 
ment shall be allowed. 

If the law should be strictly obeyed it 
would probably close many saloons in the 
river towns. Saloon keepers will probably 
defy this law in every place where they 
defy the prohibitory law. The temperance 
sentiment of the State will be in favor of 
giving the law a fair trial before condemn- 
ing it wholly. 

College Secret Societies. 

A decision has recently been made by one 
of our courts touching Greek fraternities 
that has more than local interest. One of 
the State institutions has had considerable 
trouble with these fraternities, and the col- 
lege authorities passed a resolution forbid- 
ding the initiation of other students. This 
meant the death of the fraternities-in four 
years at most. A student was initiated into 
one of the fraternities, and on that account 
was promptly expelled. He appealed to 
the courts to be reinstated, on the ground 
that he had been expelled without sufficient 
cause. The courts decided that the college 
authorities had a right to make rules for 
their government and that the one touching 
secret fraternities was not unreasonable. 
Full of Years and Honors. 2 

At the suggestion of Governor Jackson 
the legislature has passed a resolution to. 


' war of 1812. 
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show special honors to Gen. G. W. Jones 
of Dubuque, one of our distinguished citi- 
zeus, whose ninetieth birthday is near at 
hand. He has had aremarkable career. It 
is said that he was a drummer boy in the 
He served on the staff of Gen- 
eral Dodge in the Black Hawk War. He 


_ was chosen delegate to Congress from Mich- 


igan sixty years ago, when that territory 
extended from Lake Huron to the Missouri 
River. It was largely through his influence 
that Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa were 
organized as States. He gave Iowaits name 
and he was its first United States senator. 
It has been said that he has been person- 
ally acquainted with every president since 
Monroe. 


The Churches and Their Leaders. 

Encouraging reports come from all parts 
of the State relative to church work. In 
not a few churches revivals have prevailed 
and the work has been most gratifying. 
This is particularly true of Mason City and 
Marshalltown. One of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive churches in the southern part of the 
State is at Creston. The city itself is in a 
rich portion of the State and is growing 
rapidly. The popular pastor, Rey. A. J. 
Van Wagner, has entered upon his seventh 
year in this pastorate and the utmost har- 
mony prevails. Twenty-five years ago Dr, 
E, 8. Hill organized a church at Atlantic 
and has remained there ever since. The 
people know. no other pastor and do not 
want to know any other. Among the newer 
men who are making their power felt are 
Rey. Messrs. Boller of Davenport, Askin of 
Council Bluffs, Holman of Oskaloosa, Gale 
of Marshalltown, Wilcox of Mason City and 
Brooks of Muscatine. The Pacific coast 
has sent another pressing invitation to Rev. 
J. W. Cowan of Tabor and he has at last 
accepted. Lowa loses one of her best men 
in his removal to Oregon City, Ore. He 
was the one who first organized a Junior 
Endeavor Society. Father John Todd of 
Tabor has recently passed to his reward. 
He was one of the sturdy pioneers that led 
the colony to Tabor some forty-four years 
ago, hoping to establish a second Oberlin. 
In a large measure they succeeded. Father 
Sands of Belmond recently passed his sev- 
enty-ninth birthday, but he has no thought 
of taking off the harness as yet. Iowa has 


reason to thank God for the character of. 


her pioneer preachers. WwW. W. G. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Municipal Reform. 

For some months Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have been agitating reform measures 
in city affairs. St, Paul has just nominated 
a citizen’s ticket for mayor and other officers 
for the election in May. In Minneapolis no 


- tickets have yet been named as the election 


does not come until autumn. But the pas- 
tors and some of the leading citizens are 
making an active crusade against the pres- 
ent administration for the non-enforcement 
of laws on the Sunday closing of saloons, 
allowing saloons to run without license, es- 


pecially those connected with houses of 
“pressing forward with a steady, marching 


prostitution, permitting saloons in the same 
buildings with theaters, expressly forbid- 
‘den by law. On the first day of last July 
261 s#ioon licenses expired and only. 150 
were renewed at that time; the other 111 


_were allowed to run along until such time 


as the proprietors could conveniently pay 


 forthem. Inthe meantime, the Minneapolis 


Brewing Company has paid many of these 


licenses for their patrons. Minneapolis ex- 
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pects soon to consider the matter of a new 


city charter, and one of the leading changes . 


in the charter is to be the complete divorce- 
ment between national and municipal poli- 
tics. In addition to the moral sentiment 
from the pulpits, we have a most encourag- 
ing civic and business ally in the Board of 
Trade, which is working efficiently. Word 
has ‘just come from Duluth that Mayor 
Lewis has issued aniron-clad order closing up 
all gambling places—doubtless a most wel- 
come edict for the good citizens of the Zenith 
City, after having had a wide-open policy. 
Fellowship Meetings. 

Our churches in Minneapolis closed their 
meetings with Vine Church last week. The 
lessons have all been from the words of 
Jesus Himself. The addresses have been 
spiritual and practical. Much good in many 
ways has resulted. Inseveral churches long- 
standing floating. debts have been raised, 
thus bringing new joy to our sisterhood of 
churches. Then, too, a deeper Christian 
life has been awakened in all our churches, 
and hundreds of people through social inter- 
course have come nearer each to the other. 
Hence they go.to their own church work 
with an enlarged and more consecrated en- 
thusiasm. The Good Friday afternoon sery- 
ice in Plymouth Church was largely at- 
tended, although the first such service ever 
held in our churches in the city. The St. 
Paul churches are still holding their meet- 
ings and the interest is growing.” 

Fargo College. 

President Beard’s decision to decline his 
call to Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., and 
to remain at the head of Fargo College is of 
far-reaching import. He would have been 
a coveted treasure for New Hampshire Con- 
gregationalism but he is more needed where 
he is, and is in every way fitted for the lead- 
ership of a new college in a promising part 
of our country. The trustees have voted to 
raise money at once to carry on all the de- 
partments of this rising college. In con- 
nection with his work for the college he 
will also be acting pastor of the new church 
at Moorhead, just across the river from 
Fargo. 
most heartily congratulates Dr. Beard on 
his self-sacrificing decision. 

Gospel Union [lission. 

A little more than a year ago this mission 
was organized, on an interdenominational 
basis, at the old Central Market on Bridge 
Square in Minneapolis. A leading feature 
from the first has been the free breakfast to 
men, with an average attendance the past 
six months of about 200. Another feature 
is the restaurant, where clean food is well 
prepared and cleanly served at as nearly cost 
price as is possible. 
ized by all classes and is self-supporting. 
Good meat soup and bread is sold to news- 
boys and bootblacks. On Sunday there are 
two evangelistic services. Souls are brought 
to Christ at nearly every service. The mis- 


sion reaches a large class of people whom 


even the Salvation Army does not touch. 


In General. 


The Boys’ Brigade in the Twin Cities is 


step. The Second Minnesota Battalion has 


“just been organized in Minneapolis, consist- 


ing of ten companies of the different de- 
nominations. The battalion isto be led- by 
Lieutenant Morgan, an instructor in mili- 
tary tactics in the University of Minnesota. 


A system of examinations is being organ- 


ized which has already been used in one or 
two companies, A silver medal, to be worn 


delayed. 
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This is largely patron- 
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three months, is given to the successful com- 
petitor, Pilgrim Church, Rev. C. B. Moody, 
pastor, is giving a series of free social and 
literary entertainments, which are drawing 
crowded houses. This is one of the many 
ways in which their Men’s Evening Club is 
bringing people into the church who hereto- 
fore have been indifferent to all religious 
matters. In a little different way, Rev. G. D. 
Black, the new pastor of Park Avenue 
Church, is giving a series of free evening 
lectures on Tuesday evenings on leading 
literary men, beginning his course last week 
with James Whitcomb Riley. Tee Ss 


FROM LONDON, 
The Political Outlook. 

Recent developments illustrate the futil- 
ity of attempting to forecast the course of 
political events, even in view of a con- 
tingency which it is known cannot be long 
The confident expectation of the 
Tories was that when Mr. Gladstone’s lead- 
ership came to an end the Liberal party 
would go to pieces, and even among Liber- 
als there was some apprehension as to what 
might happen when his masterful hand no 
longer held the mixed forces inleash. Who 
could take his place? Although Lord Rose- 
bery had long ago been designated for the 
premiership by Mr. Gladstone himself, the 
Laird of Dalmeny, apart from his disadvan- 
tage in being a peer, seemed to have put 
himself out of the running for the leader- 
ship by his apparent want of enthusiasm 
for the questions on which the bulk of the 
party has set its heart—not to mention his 
suspected lukewarmness in regard to home 
rule. But when the hour struck the man 
appeared. The statesman, the radical, the 
enthusiast emerged through the peer, and 
the Liberal party, with practical unanimity, 
recognized in the Earl of Rosebery the only 
possible successor to Mr. Gladstone. In- 
stead of exulting over the ruins of a shat- 
tered party, the Conservatives now have 
the mortification of contemplating in the 
rival camp increased cohesion, enthusiasm- 
and harmony. : 
Gladstone and the Queen. 

The people’s choice, Lord Rosebery, is 
also more acceptable to the queen than 
would be any other Liberal premier. Her 
Majesty has never taken pains to conceal 
her dislike of Mr. Gladstone. When the 
Marquis of Salisbury resigned office she 
went out of her way to intimate in the 
Court Circular, proof of which she is under- 
stood to correct with her own hand, that 
she accepted his resignation ‘‘ with much 
regret.’”?> When Mr. Gladstone, compared 
with whom Lord Salisbury is but a strip- 
ling, closes his sixty years of unparalleled 
service to the state, the monarch ‘‘ gra- 
ciously accepts”’ his resignation. Surely, if 
ever there was occasion for special recogni- 
tion, this was such; but not a word of re- 
gret, of thanks, of appreciation is forth- 
coming from the royal pen. The people of 
Britain will not soon forget this unqueenly 
slight ,upon one whom friends and foes 
unite in honoring. Even Lord Salisbury, in 
a graceful tribute, referred to Mr. Gladstone 
as ‘*the most brilliant intellect that has 
been placed at the service of the state since 
Parliamentary government began,’’ and the 
testimonies of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, “Mr. Goschen, the Times and other 
political opponents have been equally gen- 
erous, : 

Why Mr. Gladstone Resigned. 
Although Mr. Gladstone has been largely 
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jnfluenced by considerations of health, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that that is 
the sole cause of his withdrawal. It is true 
that, ‘‘apart from every political question, 
and looking to sight and hearing only, I 
think,” he says, ‘‘ that the choice before me 
has been between the resignation now ef- 
fected . . . and the short continuance of a 
struggle against difficulties best known to 
myself.’ But those who share Mr. Glad- 
stone’s confidence are aware that at least 
one factor in the case was his disinclination 
to handle Welsh disestablishment. Then 
there are the eight hours question—on 
which the new premier in his Edinburgh 
speech made a more definite pronounce- 
ment than ever Mr. Gladstone has done— 
and various other labor questions involy- 
ing state intervention, in regard to which 
Mr. Gladstone is not so far ‘‘ advanced ”’ as 
the Radicals, which will probably have to be 
dealt with before home rule is again reached. 
The Premier and the County Council. 

A visit paid by Lord Rosebery since as- 
suming the premiership to the County Coun- 
cil, his chairmanship of which did as much 
as anything else to make his reputation 
and his sympathies known with the work- 
ing classes, is regarded as a designed inti- 
mation that the council may rely upon his 
co-operation in its work of social reform. 


Acknowledging the councilors’ vote of con-- 


gratulation, his lordship says that he has 
spent with them some of the most satisfac- 
tory days of his life and hopes to spend 
many more. Excluded. by the accident of 
birth from the House of Commons, there is, 
happily, nothing to prevent the new premier 
sitting and voting in ‘‘the parliament of 
London,” and it is easy to see what im- 
mense weight the influence of the highest 
officer of state will carry and how immeas- 
urably his adhesion will strengthen the pro- 
gressive party with which he is identified. 
The Unification of London. 

The most important question now before 
the council is what is known as the unifica- 
tion of London. At present the County 
Council, which has charge of more than a 
hundred miles of territory, is excluded from 
about one square mile in the heart of the 
metropolis, this being controlled by the 
ancient corporation of the city of London— 
a mediceval survival. It is proposed .to 
have one municipal corporation for the 
whole area of the present administrative 
county of London, which will take the 
place of the existing corporation and the 
London County Council. The new corpora- 
tion will take over all the duties now sep- 
arately performed by the two existing bod- 
ies, and the councilors will be elected in 
the same way, by popular suffrage, and to 
the same number as at present. When uni- 
fication is thus effected a new era of munic- 
ipal administration will set in and London 
no longer be the worst governed city in the 
empire. Among the council’s recent acts 
may be mentioned the application to Par- 
liament for permission to spend nearly half 
a million sterling in rebuilding one of the 
Thames bridges (Vauxhall), a contribution 
of two-thirds of the £36,000 required to 
purchase seventeen acres in crowded Dept- 
ford for a recreation ground, and the voting 
of £57,000 for technical education of citi- 
zens during the current year. It is also 
seeking to acquire for public benefit the 
fine garden square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which some Americans may have admired 
from the rear windows of the Inns of Court 
Notel, Holborn. By being. its own. con- 
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tractor it has saved in its first fourteen 
works over two thousand pounds on the 
lowest tender, and its experiment in run- 


“ning a common lodging house has proved 


a financial success, there being a return of 
three per cent, on the capital. - 
Religious Education in Board Schools. 

An equally satisfactory account cannot 
be given of another popularly elected body, 
the London school board, which for more 
than eighteen months has been engaged in 
a pitched battle as to the kind and degree 
of religious instruction to be imparted to 
board school children, The situationas de- 
scribed in the Congregationalist last June is 
practically unchanged, except that since 
then a vast amount of valuable time has 
been shamefully wasted, much sectarian 
bitterness engendered and what ought to be 
one of our most useful institutions brought 
into contempt. Educational progress and 
reform, so far as the London school board 
is concerned, has been brought to a stand- 
still, whilst the board members have en- 
gaged among theniselves, or with the in- 
numerable deputations that have waited 
upon them, in theological arguments and 
exercises in dialectics. The leader of the 
reactionaries, Mr. Athelstan Riley, who is a 
young and wealthy High Church layman, 
argues something in the following fashion: 


The education act of 1870 decreed that ‘‘in | 


the schools provided by the board the Bible 
shall be read, and there shall be given such 
explanations and such instruction there- 
from in the principles of morality and reli- 


‘gion as are suited to the capacities of chil- 


dren.”’ “ Religion,” says Mr. Riley, means 
the Christian religion; the Christian re- 
ligion means certain definite doctrines, the 
chief being the incarnation and the trinity; 
therefore, unless at least these doctrines, 
the irreducible minimum of Christianity, be 
taught the intention of the act is not being 
carried out. He has been greatly shocked 
by the omission to teach these doctrines 
specifically and the ignorance of board 
school children in regard to-them. After 
much wrangling he has succeeded in having 
the word ‘ Christian’’ prefixed to the word 
“yreligion.’? Further, the majority of the 
board being Churchmen, he has carried a 
proposal to issue a circular to teachers, 
despite their protest, stating that means 
will be taken, without prejudice, to release 
those who cannot conscientiously impart 
Bible instruction of this kind from the duty 
of giving the Bible lesson, which, of course, 
means a religious test and a religious dis- 
ability. There is a certain narrow logical 
consistency in Mr. Riley’s attitude, but it is 
clear that the majority of the citizens are 
strongly opposed to the adoption of a policy 
which would mean the revival of religious 
bigotry and disability. Dr.John Clifford 
(Baptist) has proved a doughty opponent of 
the clerical party, whose policy is pretty 
sure to be reversed at the November elec- 
tions. If Mr, Riley and his friends persist 
in their attitude the probable result will be 
the total exclusion of Biblical instruction 


from the schools of the board, as against : 


the present somewhat elastic arrangement, 
which, on the whole, has worked well for 
more than twenty years. 


. 


Second Free Church Congress. 

The first congress of free evangelical 
churches of England and Wales, held, on the 
initiative of Dr. Maclaren, at Manchester in 
the autumn of 1892, has been followed by a 
similar convention in Leeds, March 12-15. 
The proceedings opened with a brilliant 


selfish without fear of being a fool.” 
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discourse, pleading for the deliverance of 
Christianity from conventionalism, by Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, on whom the university of 
Aberdeen has just conferred the degree of 
LL. D. An epoch-marking paper on Wor- 
ship was read by Dr. John Hunter of Glas- 
gow, who declared that the average Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Baptist or Meth- 
odist church was about the last place to 
which a man would resort if he were seek- 
ing an atmosphere of devout and helpful 
worship. The labor question having been 
sympathetically considered, a report, made 
by a committee appointed at the previous 
conference, was presented on the impor- 
tant question of overlapping. There are as 
many Nonconformist chapels as there are 
villages in England, and if properly distrib- 
uted their accommodation would probably 
suffice to meet the requirements of the 
whole rural population. It was resolved, at 
the instance of Dr. Mackennal, to invite all 
the free church bodies to appoint represent- 
atives to a conference, with a view to sub- 
stitute co-operative for competitive action 
among the churches: A movement has thus 
been successfully inaugurated,.the logical 
outcome of which is the federation of all the 
principal Nonconformist bodies in Britain. 
London, March 21. ALBION, 


Se 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Mr. W. D. Howells permits his Altrurian 
traveler, in the April Cosmopolitan, to de- 
scribe How People Live in a Plutocratic City. 
The traveler is obliged to confess that, despite 
the worship of wealth and the “ purely com- 
mercial ideal’’ which he thinks obtain in our 
national life, nevertheless ‘‘ many take all the 
cruel risks of doing good, reckless of the evil 
that may befaH them. .. . That is to say, in 
conditions which oblige every man to look out 
for himself, a man cannot be a Christian with- 
out remorse; he cannot do a generous action 
without self-reproach; he cannot be nobly un- 
Edward 
Everett Hale, in the same journal, prescribes 
the following as a remedy for misrule in cities, 
and calls upon the church and the home to 
follow the universities in making it a reality: 
“Tf the large cities are to be as well governed — 
and cared for as the small cities oz the large 
towns, some plan must be devised to have 
real leaders of men live permanently in the — 
different sections which are to be cared for.” 

The Dawn, the organ of Christian socialism, 
thanks God that, whatever Christ said about 
the poor, He did not say, “Ye shall always 
have the capitalist with you.” The same jour- © 
val is confident ‘“‘that Christianity is abso- 
lutely impracticable, the Sermon on the Mount 
a wind of empty words, unless applied in 
Christ’s way, who declared that He came to 
fulfill the law of the Old Testament. When 
society is organized according to that law, 
when land and capital are owned and oper- 
ated as under the Jewish theocracy, then 
it will be natural and perfectly practicable 
to ‘lend hoping for nothing again,’ to ‘ take no 
thought for the morrow.’”’ 

Rev. Dr. F, A. Noble, in the Advance, gives 
a wholesome opinion of certain views that are 
somewhat popular in the West just now. He 
feels that the factor of sin is either overlooked 
or only lightly emphasized. ‘Any plan of 
working for the setting up of the kingdom of 
God on the earth which does not place some 
sort of adequate estimate on the power of sin 
over the soul and the reluctance with which it 
will yield its grip on life is doomed to severe 
discomfiture. .. . We cannot jump over indi- 
viduals and win society in a lump... . We 
are told that ifall creeds were burned and men_ 
could be approached with the simple story of _ 
the divine love in Christ, unformulated into — 
doctrine but warm with life, there would be a 


affection of Christian people. 
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general response to the appeals made and the 
heart of humanity would be won. But this 
sounds to me very much like saying that men 
can be readily induced to believe something if 
we only go to them and say we don’t believe 
anything.”’ 

Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob discussing, in the 
Evangelist, recent literature bearing upon 
church unity and the Lambeth propositions, 
‘says what is obviously very pertinent: ‘ An- 
other very serious, if not fatal, objection to the 
episcopate as a basis of union is the fact that 
it has not proved historically to be a unifier. 
The Greek and the Latin Churches are wide 
apart. The Catholic looks with open con- 
tempt upon the Episcopalian. The Episcopal 
church itself is split into minor sects. And 
the high and the low, the old and the new 
parties in each of these denominations are 
often quite as bitterly antagonistic as any of 
the sects of Protestantism. The Episcopate 
itself needs defining and unifying before it 
can be seriously proposed as a basis of unity.’’ 


ABKOAD,. 


Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the March Review 
of the Churches, discusses the problems which 
the English Congregationalists are facing. 
The proposed amalgamation of the Church 
Aid Society and the Congregational Union 
will compel the churches to reconcile them- 
selves to denominational control, and this will 
necessitate a repealing of the fundamental 
principle of the union: ‘It is quite certain 
that any committee elected by the Congrega- 
tional Union will be responsible to the union, 
and any person aggrieved by its action wiil 
have such a right of appeal as no one trained 
in English constitutional habit would think of 
gainsaying. Moreover, the action of any com- 
mittee charged with the administration of 
home missions and church aid will have to be 
much stronger than that of the present council 
or its committee has ever been. It will be im- 
possible, when once attention is directed to 
the facts, to allow grants to be voted by meet- 
ings in which a majority of the voters are rep- 
resentatives of aided churches. And it will 
also be recognized that to call on the immedi- 
ate neighbors of an aided church to supply 
the criticism most wholesome to it, and to 
raise objections to a grant, is to impose on 
them a burden which very few can bear. The 
control of the central committee will have to 
be effective, and, if this is a reality, so, too, 
must the responsibility of the committee to 


the union be.” 
—— > 


GROOVES. 


BY REY, A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Keble’s Christian Year is, as everybody 
knows, a delightful work. It gives us ap- 
propriate poems for each Sunday and all 
the Christian holidays in the year as held 
by the Ghurch of England and its kindred 
ecburch in this country. It has passed 
through a very great number of editions, 
and perhaps will never lose its place in the 
Underlying 
it, however, is the Christian year itself, or 
the affixing to each Sunday and each holi- 
day some special and. permanent doctrine 
or fact for thought and for incentive to wor- 
ship, which together embrace all the great 
doctrines of our faith. This system is an 
historic legacy. At every recurring date it 
presents the incarnation, the trinity, the 
suffering of our Lord, the resurrection, the 
ascension, with practical truth illustrated 
in the intervals. In the course of the year 
no great spiritual fact escapes attention. 

Our Puritan fathers rejected this whole 


uality. Perhaps they confounded sponta- 
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neity and spirituality, and thought that 
nothing could be spiritual which was not a 
sudden outburst. Perhaps grooves, after 
all, are not necessarily evil. The iron rails 
of railways are grooves. They do not de- 
stroy power; they are important for its guid- 
ance.and its success. Perhaps the absence 
of orderly thought helps make visionaries. 
However this may be, our people abjured 
the Christian year. They longed for free- 
dom, and they secured it. They reveled in 
their emancipation from the bondage which 
attached special Scriptures and _ special 
prayers to set days and particular Sundays. 
It was the Puritan heritage that the min- 
ister, guided by the Spirit, should select ap- 
propriate subjects and appropriate Scrip- 
tures for every religious service, as the 
wants of the people might seem to indicate 
at the time. Especially was it regarded as 
absurd that any great church should lay 
out a course of study, thought and worship, 
for a year, although it might have the expe- 
rience of ages and might clearly cover the 
whole scope of Christian faith. 

But a remarkable reaction seems to have 
set in, The children of Israel ouce wished 
they were back in Egypt. Our people do 
not go to that extreme, but they are making 
litle Egypts of their own. Glance at them. 
See what we are substituting for the old- 
fashioned Christian year. I have before me 
a list of items for which the people of the 
land were exhorted by some allianee, repre- 
senting no Christian denominations as such, 
to pray during the first week of the calen- 


dar year. In fact, two of them are now be- 
fore me. Each list contains twenty-six 
items. Itseems quite a convenience to have 


a comprehensive list made out for us, but 
the question arises whether it was not 
crowding rather too many topics into one 
week, and what particular reason there was 
for assigning them to particular days in 
that particular week, instead of scattering 
them over a longer period (say six months 
or twenty-six Sundays), or by what author- 
ity the assignment was made. I am not 
now objecting in the least degree to the 
plan itself. The plan, it is to be noticed, is 
simply a return to grooves. It is an arbi- 
trary invention of somebody, without root, 
however, in the experience of the church. 
Another illustration, or evidence, of a re- 
versal of the old theory of our fathers, is 
found in the greatly prevalent system of 
Sunday school instruction. For some years 
past the selections of Scripture to be used 
each Sunday in the year by all our churches 
have been kindly decided upon by some 
committee, which is appointed—I must con- 
fess my sad ignorance—by some body or 
convention whose very name I know nothing 
about. I have attended our own ecclesiasti- 
cal gatherings perhaps as often as most men, 
but I do not remember any appointment 
to this work by our churches. I am sure 
that I know the name, however, of the Con- 
gregational member of this committee—the 
only member whose name'I do know—and I 
am entirely willing to accept without hesi- 
tation his judgment as to the wisdom of the 
selections. The matter is referred to simply: 
as illustrating the fact that, after throwing 
over the set days of the old Christian year 
as Savoring of formality, we accept a new 
Christian year for, the instruction of our 
children, in which every Sabbath day ‘has 


‘its assigned portion of truth for considera- 


tion. The system has great, advantages. 
The uniformity in study which its general 
acceptance tended to secure was valuable. 
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That this uniformity is now being impaired 
is true, but the substitute merely pro- 


‘poses another outline of a Christian year. 


The general and ready adoption of these 
systems shows the hunger of the people 
for the old method which the fathers dis- 
carded, 

The Christian Endeavor Society advances 
a step further in the same direction. Its 
central authority provides the subjects for 
its meetings of prayer and conference every- 
where to be used throughout the various 
local societies of this magnificent organiza- 
tion. It prints the list in vast numbers of 
copies. Wherever you go you find the one 
topic in any meeting of such a society. 
Last Sunday evening, being assured that I 
would be welcome, I was present at such 
a meeting. It was the night of the roll- 
call, which to me is always a solemn serv- 
ice. It never fails to carry me back to 
days when I used to hear the roll-calls of 
parts of another great army, the shortening 
lists of which were accounted for by “‘ dead 
on the field of battle.’’ It carries me for- 
ward in thought to the time when He who 
‘‘calleth His sheep by name’? shall ask for 
every one of them. But on that evening 
the topic was one I knew had been ap- 
pointed, for I keep myself informed of the 
list. It included some distinctive features 
of truth as to prayer. It was a great con- 
venience to know in advance: the subject of 
that evening. The members themselves I 
saw had found it so. But it suggests sim- 
ply the grave responsibility resting upon 
some committee, which selects the subjects 
of religious thought and the means of reli- 
gious culture for a twelvemonth life of our 
young people, and which assigns to its fixed 
place the thought for every week in that 
year. It recognizes again the good of a 
Christian year. Whether it comprises the 
great doctrines and the great ristorical 
Christian events is a part of the responsi- 
bility laid upon the managers of the system. 

There is one more fact still more signifi- 
cant as to the thorough reversal of the 
Puritan idea, Itis the largeacceptance by 
pastors and others of’the list of prayer 


‘meeting topics furnished to the churches, 


in which the church is provided with a 
specified topic for each weekly prayer meet- 
ing throughout the twelve months. The 
old theory held that the minister would 
watch the spiritual signs of the times in his 
congregation, and select with judicious care 
such portion of Scripture, such exposition 
thereof and such application of its sub- 
stance as might meet immediate wants. To 
do this rightly was sometimes perplexing. 
It required discernment. It necessitated 
seusitiveness to the spiritual atmosphere. 
But to do it was understood to be a part 
of the duty and privilege which freedom 
from old grooves had given to the minister 
and the church. As the prayer meeting is 
so greatly the test of a church’s condition, 
and the place of the minister’s less formal 
but greatly effective work, the importance 
of proper topics was evident. The topics 
assigned by the old Christian year were 
fixed in adyance. We have now a system 
by which some benevolent Christians take 
all this labor upon themselves—make the 
proper selection of Scripture, declare the 
suitable theme and print the whole with 
the proper dates. This is a great help to 
the minister. It relieves him from the 
necessity of considering the matter. He has 
ready made for him the proper topic, not. 
only for one evening but for the whole year 
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all printed in a little book which he can 
carry in his pocket. There is the added 
advantage that he can find in the religious 
newspaper excellent editorials, or special 
articles by the best contributors, a week in 
advance of the assigned subject. If the 
minister does not feel it necessary to follow 
the furnished line of development, his dea- 
cons will. A great amount of Christian 
truth is thus presented in the course of the 
year. It is a new Christian year. 

Such is human nature, such is Christian 
human nature. Its very faith runs in 
grooves. If one system is destroyed, the 
time comes when another crystallization 
takes its place. If there be no system one 
is likely to be made. I think that they 
taught in my boyhood that the asteroids 
were the pieces resulting from the explo- 
sion of some great planet. I believe that 
the scientific men have since said that they 
were formed directly from scattered cosmi- 
cal matter. Whether our asteroidal little 
Christian years are explainable by the first 
theory or the second I do not know. 


THE HOMES OF THE NEGROES IN 
THE SOUTH. 


BY HON. B, G. NORTHROP, OLINTON, OT, 


Village Improvement Societies and Arbor 
Day have done much for Northern homes. 
Their influence is now needed in the South, 
The present urgent necessity of the negroes 
is the betterment of their homes, if that 
rich Saxon word. may be applied to the 
cheerless, dark, wretched cabins, commonly 
windowless, with no chance for light ex- 
cept through the chinks in the boards or 
logs, sometimes even floorless hoyels, the 
inmates herded like beasts, where the de- 
cencies of life cannot be. Such vestiges of 
slavery still abound, especially in the Black 
Belt. The homes of the negroes every- 
where show their sloth and improvidence, 
or thrift and ambition. So in all lands and 
ages the dwellings of the people have been 
the index of their barbarism or civilization. 
Christianity hes ever marked its triumphs 
over ignorance and paganism by improving 
the homes of its converts. 

While lecturing for over three months last 
year through all the Southern States and in 
all the institutions aided by the Slater Fund 
and other similar colleges, I inspected many 
handsome and well furnished dwellings of 
negroes, which, by industry and economy, 
they have been able to acquire and adorn. 
It was a privilege to see how the ownership 
of such fine homes is already telling on their 
manhood, their self-respect, self-reliance and 
genuine independence. I heard many touch- 
ing stories of toils, struggles and successes, 
told with an air of conscious triumph which 
wins admiration of their genuine heroism. 

The subject assigned me for the Slater 
institutions by their agent, Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, was The Value of Good Homes and 
How to Secure Them. No other three 
months and no other eighty-nine lectures in 
my busy life promise better results. The 
interest everywhere expressed, the promises 
made, the resolutions adopted in favor of 
the practical applications of the plans advyo- 
cated gave assurance that on their next 
State Arbor Day the homestead would be 
remembered. The New York Tribune's 
pamphlet on bettering homes was gratefully 
accepted by each member of the graduating 
classes of these institutions. One index of 
the growing interest in village improvement 


is the fact that nearly 20,000 copies of this 
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pamphlet have been already sold. That will 
prove a practical gospel that shall help the 
negroes to realize that the chief privilege 
and duty of life is the creation of happy, 
tasteful homes. This was often my Sunday 
theme to large and attentive audiences in 
colored churches. 

The negro is now showing a passion for 
the acquisition of land which ought to be 
encouraged to the utmost. This conserva- 
tive force is more and more appreciated in 
the South. The opposition, so strong twen- 
ty-five years ago, seems to have passed 
away. The negro who owns a homestead, 
however humble, has given bonds to soci- 
ety for good behavior. When he carries 
the rewards of honest toil to his own house 
he and his gain a new lesson of self-respéct. 
The instinct of self-preservation is as strong 
with such a householder as with the planter 
or the capitalist. His farm brings home to 
him the Ten Commandments and the gospel 
of seedtime and harvest. Vagabondism does 
not grow on his soil, but, with his dog, he 
is the sworn foe of tramps. 

I have often questioned the whites as to 
the influence of this growing ownership of 
land upon the negroes. All agree that 
those who own their homes and farms are 
better citizens, better neighbors, better men 
every way. To quote the answer of a lead- 
ing citizen of Georgia: ‘‘The negroes who 
own over 700,000 acres of improved land in 
this State form our best negro population.”’ 
The negroes in the Southern States are now 
assessed for $264,000,000 of taxable prop- 
erty, mostly in land and homes. But even 
this wide domain is not a tithe of what they 
need and will have at no distant day, for 
the acquisition of land is the new ‘‘craze’’ 
with the race. 

Considering their antecedents, with no 
land, no property of any kind, no habits of 
forethought or self-reliance, their progress 
has been remarkable, unparalleled in the 
history of any other race in the same limits 
of time. Thirty years ago they were an un- 
taught, illiterate people; now 2,250,000 can 
read the Word of God. Having often vis- 
ited colored schools in the South during the 
last twenty-five years, I have usually asked 
the scholars, ‘‘ Why do you come to school?”’ 
‘Want to learn to read.’”’ ‘**Why do you 
want to learn to read?”’ ‘‘ Want to learn to 
read the Bible.’’ These answers have been 
so uniform in thought, if not in words, as 
to suggest the inquiry, Does the Bible seem 
to the negro to be the source of the white 
man’s power and prosperity as well as to 
point the way to heaven? Certainly they 
have shown great interest in education. 
There are now over 20,000 colored teachers 
in the South, seven colleges administered 
by colored presidents and faculties, and of 
these presidents. three were formerly slaves, 
1,000 ‘*‘ college bred’’ ministers, 749 physi- 
cians, 650 of whom are graduates of some 
medical school, 154 colored editors, 250 law- 
yers, and 247 colored students now being 
educated in European universities. While 
most of these 20,000 teachers have yet mea- 
ger qualifications and the terms “ college 
bred”? and ‘college graduates’? mean far 
less than in the North,. these facts show 
marvelous advance, 

Northern missionary associations have 
proved important factors in this great re- 
sult. Their faithful missionaries, who en- 
countered hostility at the outset, have per- 
severed till their Christian consecration and 


usefulness are now widely recognized. Not 


that prejudice has ceased, or the antipathies 
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of race, hightened by wrongs on the one 
side and servility and ignorance on the 
other, have disappeared, but the best citi- 
zens in the South now earnestly deprecate 
and denounce the outrages of the lawless, 
whose faith is in brute force and whose 
weapons are the torch and the rifle. 

Encouraging as are these facts, the vast 
majority of the negroes are still ignorant 
and very poor, landless hirelings, familiar 
with the raising of one or two of the staples 
of the South, untaught in general hus- 
bandry, tenants at will, or till ‘‘ next Christ- 
mas,’’ for their contracts too often last for 
one year only, or till the next crop is in, 
and that usually is mortgaged. The owner- 
ship of land and a varied husbandry, inglud- 
ing all the essential food crops, is the best 
remedy for such a system, or rather lack of 
system. -The recent colored farmers’ con- 
ventions, like those at Tuskegee, Talladega 
and Hampton, are remedial forces. Con- 
ducted by colored people, their brief talks 
abound in practical points like the follow 
ing: ‘“No waive notes,” ‘‘Own the farm,’’ 
“‘The debtor is a bondman,”’ ‘The renter 
pays enough to buy his land over and over,’’ 
‘*Don’t wear mortgaged clothes nor raise 
mortgaged crops,”’ ‘‘ Better heuses,”’ ‘* Two- 
thirds of us still live in one-room cabins,’’ 
“Keep out of the cities,” ‘Shun railroad 
excursions,’ ‘‘Shun dirt, debt and the 
devil,’’ ‘‘Work Saturdays,” ‘‘Too many 
play days.” 

While great numbers crowd to the cities 
and gravitate to the bad, the general result 
is hopeful. Grand as are the achievements 
of the last thirty years among the negroes, 
the past is but the preparation, laying the 
foundation for broader results. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world did any na- 
tion have within itself so large and promis- 
ing a field of missionary work, or the 
opportunity of uplifting such a mass of 
ignorance, so accessible, speaking the same 
language, so plastic, receptive, impressible 
and grateful. 


BODY AND SOUL. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


They are dissimilar as woe and mirth, 
Unlike each other as the day and night; 

One is a bond-slave to the silent earth, 
And one inheritor of boundless light. 


PERSONAL WORK FOR OTHERS. 


BY PROF. A. C. BARROWS, AMES, IO. - 


Why is it that some of our truest, sweet- 
est church members find it so hard to speak 
with their intimate friends with regard to 
personal religion? Why isit that, nowadays, 
when a man becomes a Christian, he does 
not, as a matter of course, become a cham- 
pion of Christ among his immediate friends, 
as the converts did in the days of Jesus and of 
the apostles? Why is it that here, in Amer- 
ica, when a man finds Christ he does not at 
once instinctively begin to talk for and of 


Him to his neighbors, as do the converts 


made by missionaries in heathen lands? 
The common, lazy reply to this question is 
that it is because our piety is of a lower, 
colder strain than the enthusiastic outburst 
of love in hearts that properly measure the 
greatness of salvation. 

But these contrasts are the natural re-— 
sult of the fact that conversion now and 
here is an utterly different thing from con- 
version in the days of Paul or conversion 
today in heathen lands. To Paul it was ac- 
ceptanceé of an entirely new set of religious 
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facts and truths; to us it is acting on an old 
and conceded system of truth. When the 
first Christians dispersed from the Pente- 
cost chamber each one of them had an as- 
tounding tale to tell, just such a story as 
naturally sets the town a-buzz with talk. 
When you advise your husband or friend to 
become a Christian you only wish to induce 
him to do what he knows he ought to do, 
and exactly in proportion to your delicacy 
of feeling you will shrink from undertaking 
it. According to the parable, each particle 
of leaven is to work by imparting to its un- 
leavened neighbor the peculiar gift of life 
that it has itself received. 

To a convert in heathen lands this life 
comes along with a complete new idea of 
God and of life and a whole new series of 
impressive facts, and these naturally spur 
him on to conversation. But when you go 
to speak to your friend you know that the 
only difference between you two is that you 
have yielded, but he has not yielded, to mo- 
tives with which both are alike familiar and 
which both confess to be obligatory. And 
that is not naturally a thing to prompt con- 
versation, except for a little time after one’s 
own conversion. Wherever this conscious- 
ness is not present, the difficulty disappears 
at once. I have observed that those who 
‘cannot’ talk upon personal religion with 
their associates are ready to teach Christian 
truth in missions or in Sunday schools. 
‘“*Come and share with me all that I have 
learned,”’ they are easily able to say; ‘‘Come 
and do the right thing that I have done,” 
they find it very hard to say. 

I confess that I am not anxious to see a 
race of Christians who can just as easily 
speak the second as the first of these ex_ 
hortations, for the reluctance may as prob- 
ably come from genuine modesty as from a 
depleted spiritual life, yet it must be over- 
come, and the problem is how to go forward 
in spite of this modest reluctance without 
coarsening the soul. 

Toward the solution of this problem I ven- 
ture this advice. Though the Christian should 
never forget that the one thing he seeks is 
to persuade his friend to do as he himself 
has done, that is, to surrender himself to 
Christ, yet he need not make his own act 
prominent. Lay emphasis not on what you 
have done, not on your surrender to Christ, 
not on any virtuous act, but rather on your 
faith, your hopes, your aims and, above all, 
on your Master, and let your friend see or 
infer for himself that you could never have 
the strength of such a faith, or be inspired 
to such aims, or be blessed by such bright 
and boundless hopes, or find such comfort: 
and peace in the presence of such a Master, 
if you had not first done the thing that puts 
a man right with God. 

Even when, as you watch the turns of 
conversation, you see that the time has 
come to urge your friend to do as you have 
done, that he may have like fellowship with 
you, the better form of the exhortation is 
apt to be something like this: ‘‘Do this 
thing, You know that you ought to do it; 
your conscience is with me. So do it, do it 
now—for you know that [I only urge you to 
do what I have done myself, what I am glad 
that I have done, what I wish I had done 
earlier and done more thoroughly.”’ There 
is nothing offensive in natural references to 
one’s own conduct as a warrant of one’s 
-ownvearnestness, or as stating the means by 
which one has secured great benefits, when 
it might be offensive to refer to that same 
conduct simply as right. 
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BY THE WAY. 


A missionary from China, at home on a fur- 
lough, desiring to learn something of the Sal- 
vation Army, put in an appearance at the 
Washington Street headquarters in Boston 
the other Sunday evening. Hewas confronted 
at the entrance by a lassie, who asked him for 
ten cents. Surprised at the request, he in- 
quired whether this was the general custom, 
and was told that it was on Sunday evenings. 
Now it happened that this investigator of 
modern methods had no money in his pocket 
except five cents to pay his car fare home. 
There seemed no other course, therefore, but 
to beat a retreat, so he made for a rescue mis- 
sion on Kneeland Street, where cordial wel- 
come was given him. He had arrived just in 
time for the sermon, which was rather of a 
lurid order and did not tend to put him in 
better spirits, but he pluckily sat it out, and 
then, thinking that perhaps, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, the Salvation Army restric- 
tions would not be so severe, he returned to 
its hall. After a little parleying with the 
young woman on guard, and his honest face 
evidently bearing out his testimony as to his 
impecunious condition, he was admitted and 
modestly took, as became a deadhead, a back 
seat. The service was nearly over, but its 
conductors were entering upon what, in their 
opinion evidently, was ‘its most important 
part, and earnest appeals for the sinews of 
war rained down from the platform on the 
somewhat scattered congregation. The young 
woman who took the lead was bent on clear- 
ing off a troublesome little debt and entered 
upon her task in a businesslike fashion. She 
called first for subscriptions for offerings of 
$1 apiece. ‘‘Surely,’’ she said, “there must 
be six persons here who would give $1 apiece,” 
and she looked significantly at our*friend, who 
was one of the best dressed men in the room, 
He did not return her gaze, but appeared rapt 
in contemplation. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the canvassers were getting in 
their work and approached him, but his stern 
exterior kept them at bay for the time being. 
The effort at dollar subscriptions being some- 
what futile, the young woman on the platform 
came down to fifty cents and expressed her 
enthusiastic hope that such gifts as these 
would come in from all quarters of the house. 
She then bent another searching gaze upon 
the missionary, and this time the canvassers 
were bold enough to interview him, but all to 
no purpose. He remained stolid and appar- 
ently unconscious of anything save the ex- 
tension of the kingdom among the Chinese. 
Nothing baftled, the cheerful young captain 
dropped to twenty-five cents, evidently ex- 
pecting a perfect shower of quarters. Though 
she made her remarks general, she looked, as 
before, at the well-dressed individual who 
came in late and who, by this time, was be- 
ginning to perspire quite freely. Again the 
canvassers sallied forth, and several of them 
seemed to be bearing down upon him simul- 
taneously. He could endure this ordeal no 
longer and, producing a card, wrote on it the 
amount that he would forward by mail. The 
sum was sufficiently generous and the integ- 
rity of the donor was so apparent in his open 
countenance that the debt raisers, one and all, 
withdrew from him entirely satisfied. The 
meeting then came to an end, and the student 
of modern methods went out into the night to 
meditate, as he journeyed homeward, on the 
question why it is that the Salvation Army, 
which aims to reach the lowest and poorest, 
sees fit to charge an admission fee at any of 
its services, especially on Sunday evenings, 
when the wealthiest churehes in the city open 
their entire auditorium to all who will come. 
That question is still unanswered in his mind. 


ae * 
A. believes B. to be a heretic though in char- 


acter worthy of reverence, but because he is 


heterodox disfellowships him. C, believes B. 
to be orthodox but knows of oeccasiqnal and 
even serious departures from good morals, 
but because he is orthodox fellowships him. 
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D., though not indifferent to B.’s faith or char- 
acter, loves him as a personality and realizes 
that he is entitled to sympathy and friendship 
and a haven of encouragement to fly to if, per- 
chance, the impulse comes to do better. A 
well-known Episcopal clergyman in New 
York City has made himself beloved by an 
ostracised profession because he has shown 
that he believes that its members have souls 
and spiritual aspirations, And yet Dr. 
Houghton, it is said by the Churchman, never 


enters a theater, and to an actor who ques- 


tioned him, ‘‘ Why?” he replied: ‘‘ When you 
want me to attend the sick or dying, where 
would you rather find me, in the dress circle 
of your theater or at the rectory ?”’ 

The story has turned up again of a writer, 
unknown to fame, whose article was offered 
to two or three newspapers and rejected. But 
it was finally accepted by one paper and its 
excellence was proved by the fact that it was 
copied into several other papers. The infer- 


“ence drawn is that those who rejected it did 


not know a good thing when they saw it. 
Some of our would-be contributors seem to have 
a similar impression that the rejection of any 
of their articles is evidence either that the arti- 
cles are valueless or that we don’t know what 
we want. Of course this mistake is not made 
by those who are accustomed to write for the 
papers. They know that when an editor’s 
drawer is full of one kind of good material he 
does not buy more whenever it is offered to 
him. They know that a personal slight is no 
more intended than when the editor declines 
to buy a piece of real estate adjoining his 
home, which his neighbor wants to sell. Only 
the men who have just opened business think 
every sensible firm is eager to buy up the 
whole market. Still, the minister who has 
stopped his paper because his articles are not 
published in it will learn something about the 
quality of those articles if he will print them 
in a paper of his own and try to build up a 
subscription list with them. 
Py Some 

A wealthy New England manufacturer lives 
in summer in the town where his factory 
is, but has been accustomed to spend the 
winter with his family in afashionable Boston 
hotel. One fall before leaving for the city he 
was converted. Then he did not want to leave 
the church; he and all the family joined the 
church at the New Year’s communion. He 
fitted up his house for a winter residence, and 
the whole church has wonderfully increased 
in activity by his example; of twenty-six ad- 
ditions twenty-two were by profession, largely 
due to his influence. He had been a smoker 
since he was twelve years old, but he has 
given that up—‘‘so I can help the boys,’’ he 
says. Heis a happy Christian, 


As a pastor made up his record for the week 
—prepared and preached two sermons, at- 
tended three prayer meetings, two sociables, 
a Sunday school session, two funerals, one 
wedding, three committee meetings, wrote 
twelve parish letters and one religious news- 
paper article, made thirty-four calls and re- 
ceived seven—he felt he would like to be in- 
terviewed by the man who says ministers have 
nothing to do. ‘‘We know, O Lord, by the 
solemn stillness that Thou art present with 
us,’”’ were the opening words of a prayer which 
followed an unusually long prayer meeting 
silence. The man meant it. The people felt 
it. Such experiences are too rare. We are 
accustomed to the idea that silence is fatal to 
public worship, that only the spirited meet- 
ing is spiritual, that when men are silent God 
cannot speak, and so prayer meeting pauses 
are sometimes extremely painful. This ought 
not to be. ‘Be silent, O all flesh, before 
the Lord.” A moment’s meditation following 
many acts of public worship would add to 
their value. Right in the midst of the raptur- 
ous and adoring worship of the heayvendy hosts 
“there was silence in heaven about the space 
of half an hour.’’ Some brethren would call 
that ‘‘ wasted time.”’ 


a 
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THE COMMON OFFERING. 


It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love, that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lowly care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 


The love is the priceless thing, 
4 The treasure our treasures must hold, 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 
Or tell the worth of the gold 
By the love that cannot be told. 


Behold us, the rich and the poor, 
Dear Lord, in Thy service draw near ; 
One consecrateth a precious coin, 
One droppeth only a tear; 
Look, Master, the love is here! 
—Christina G. Rosetti. 


—< 


THE COLLEGE GIRL—HER PRESENT 
NEED, HER FUTURE POSSIBILITY. 


BY MRS. MARY -M. ADAMS, WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. 


Years of careful and continuous observa- 
tion and study of the college girl haye 
brought to me this conviction—her clear 
and untrammeled right to every good thing 
the college has to bestow. In the class- 
room and out of it she has proven her zeal, 
her energy, her industry, her fidelity, her 
devotion, her eagerness to grasp all that is 
to be secured, her desire to use every oppor- 
tunity, to seize and make her own every 


advantage offered and every new path . 


opened. This of the large majority. Of 
the few this cannot be said, and, unfortu- 
nately, the few are often most conspicuous, 
lacking, too, in modesty and gentle carriage, 
that which is ever the characteristic of the 
class first described. It is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that the minority in this 
case will cease to exist, or that any advan- 
tage which education may afford will ever 
quite eliminate flippancy and insincerity 
even in so interesting a personality as the 
one we are considering. 

More than a quarter of a century has 
passed since college doors were opened to 
women in thiscountry. Into the life of our 
time, therefore, some influence from the 
higher education has surely penetrated. 
Like all other good things, however, like the 
test that nature as well as education sup- 
plies, this influence is a silent one, never to 
be measured, never to be estimated at its 
real and intrinsic value. But one question 
still forces itself to the front and, like 
Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘it will not down.” Is it 
accomplishing all that we hoped for? Is it 
doing for our girls the best that can be 
done? Is it giving to them the largest, 
ripest, fullest development in body, in mind, 
in heart, in soul? To this I can only an- 
swer, unbesitatingly, It is not. 

Now it is always easy to find fault, and 
nothing is more remote from the purpose of 
this article than even to appear to find fault. 
On the contrary, the conditions as they ex- 
ist give to us so much to rejoice-in that one 
might easily pause here to pean their 
praises, to extol their blessings, to herald 
their usefulness, to proclaim with trumpet 
tone, if need be, the greatness and the be- 
neficence of their results. It is not because 
of any failure in this higher education that 
I reply as I do to the question proposed. It 
is rather that we must go further and de- 
mand for our gins not only the higher but 
the highest education, and only when we 
have met this demand can we hope to an- 
swer their just claim upon us. 
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Another question is in order: What is 
meant by the term highest education? Are 
we to hear once more simply a plea for 
domestic science in all its branches and in 
all its phases? No. Domestic science be- 
longs to the so-called higher education, and 
perhaps no education of any college or uni- 
versity open to women can be regarded as 
complete unless it has met or is preparing 
to meet this importunate need in the inter- 
ests of the home. That it will be met in 
time is certain; with it my thought has only 
a touch in passing, : 

The highest education has to do with the 
heart and the soul and with the qualities 
that belong to both. It concerns that side 
of a woman’s development most essential to 
her best success in any sphere whatsoever 
into which she may be called. As daughter, 
as wife, as mother, as teacher, as friend, as 

*citizen—voting or voteless—as employé in 
the store, the office or the factory, as mem- 
ber of a community or in the more trying 
isolation of rural life or of the farm. It is 
that possession that measures her power, 
assures her usefulness, increases her influ- 
ence, makes plain her spiritual life and en- 
dowes her with those qualities that exalt, 
uplift, inspire and make strong. It brings 
to her self-possession, self-restraint, self-de- 
nial, self-respect, high aims and lofty mo- 
tives and a proper appreciation of all these, 
not only in herself, but in others. It brings 
to her in time every fruit of the Spirit. 

Graft, then, upon the higher education 
the highest education, and your colleges 
will produce the women for whom the world 
waits, to whom it is ever ready to give ear, 

in whom it is ever ready to believe and 
whom it: is always easy to follow. Such 
women blessed the world by ‘‘their so 
potent art’’ long before college doors were 
opened to receive them. Although they 
would be first to avail themselves of all 
such advantages as the college of today 
offers, without these advantages they lived 
their large and luminous and enriching 
lives, upbuilding and uplifting whatever 
hand or heart gave them to do, and left 
every place they touched and every life they 
influenced the better and the nobler for 
their vitalizing contact. 

Still another question may naturally be 
asked: How is this highest education to 
be acquired and is it not too intangible to be 
offered through text-books or through teach- 
ers? In the space permitted me I cannot 
reply to this question as it deserves, but I 
can say this: It is the most obvious of pos- 
sessions, and need not elude the searcher, 
certainly not more than, nor even so much 
as, does the search for wisdom in other di- 
rections. Itis true it is not so easy to find 
the living instruments by which it may be 
promoted and increased. Such teachers 
are rare. When they are found, what power 
is more tangible, more potent or more per- 
suasive? Illustrate this in the colleges for 
women themselves. What else was it that 
made the light of Mary Lyon at South Had- 
ley, of Mary Brigham at Brooklyn, of Alice 
Freeman at Wellesley, and of many another 
noble woman, whose ministry has not been 
so widely felt or perhaps so readily dis- 
cerned? 

But not alone from personal contact with 
noble souls does this highest education 
proceed. Rightly used and studied every 
good text-book will yield it. One above all 
others has in it such unfailing source of 
supply that, like the sea itself, it is not only 
measureless but exhaustless. Regarding 
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the Bible solely as literature, I believe if it 
were used daily in every school and college 
the effect of such study, under wise guid- 
ance, is beyond our present vision to per- 
ceive. But not the Bible only can so in- 
form, Every great poet, ancient or medern,. 
every true teacher, every beautiful scene in 
nature, every lesson in history or natural 
science, in astronomy or mathematics, may 
be made to unfold the heart life and the 
soul’s best instincts. 

Another question follows naturally: Is 
not all this as necessary and desirable for 
our sons as for our daughters? I answer, 
Not quite. This reply may seem to cast 
some reflection upon co-education. It is 
not so intended, for any one who knows 
this phase of college life well must admit 
that nowhere—not even in the home—is the 
society of young men and young women so 
healthful and so stimulating each to the 
other as in the classroom. But to insist 
that they shall always be together even 
there is surely neither wise nor requisite. 

The daughter needs in her college course 
quite as much as elsewhere the complete 
claim and the perfect recognition of her 
womanhood, with all that this great gift 
requires. One thing she should never fail 
to have, that is, the counsel, inspiration and 
example of some noble woman. This is as. 
needful to her as is light to the flower. At. 
this time it is not too much to ask that. 
such a woman be college bred—one who. 


‘can direct her in all her studies and be to: 


her, also, the silent but eloquent witness of 
all that a true woman should be. Desirable 
as this may seem for your boy, see to it that 
your girl secure it, and sooner or later your 
son will reap the fruit of it. In addition, 
too, your son will go out into life and re- 
ceive from his business or his profession a. 
fullness of view, an educational breadth 
and expansion, an enlargement of life, of 
character and of manhood to which the 
college could only serve as a preparation. 
Your daughter, on the other hand, will 
scarcely have completed her college course 
when she will be called to use the qualities. 
for which I am pleading. It may be that. 
before any other or larger preparation shall 
come to her she will be called to use them 
in the most sacred and important of alk 
sacred offices—her wifehood and her moth- 
erhood. 

This brings me to the thought which un- 
derlies all that may be said on this subject, 
namely, the claim of sex upon education, 
a claim by no means distinctly met or 
even clearly recognized in the educational . 
methods of ourday. Some efforts to empha- 
size it have been made from the standpoint 
of the physical and mental acquirement.. 
It seems to nie the young women have them- 
selves met and settled this side of the ques- 
tion. Is it not now time to turn to the 
third and not less important factor in her 
development? When this has received its. 
proper share of attention it will then be our 
time to say to the college girl herself: To 
you we look henceforth to supply the 
demand for women of a larger life, a nobler: 
aim, a more uplifting purpose, a higher 
Christian ideal than any the time has yet 
revealed. Iam confident from what I know 
of her that if we do our work wisely she- 
will not fail us when this new demand is. 


made upon her. 
a Soa SE ae 


Let the child always appear to us as a living 
pledge of the presence, of the goodness and of 
the love of God.—Froebel. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Ivy. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


I taught a class of kindergarten children 
some of the simple principles of correct 
breathing several years ago, and one morn- 
ing one of the mites piped out: ‘tI had a 
cold last night and my nose was all stopped 
up, so I tried the exercise you gave us, and 
the cold all went away!’’ 

The exercise was merely holding moist 
air in the nasal chamber, and is performed 
in this manner: Holding the body erect, 
with the shoulders down and the chest 
steady, place the left thumb over the left 
nostril and breathe in slowly until no more 
air can be inhaled. Now, cover the right 
nostril with the right thumb, remove the 
thumb from the left nostril and breathe out 
fully. Reverse the order and repeat several 
times. Then comes the second part of the 
exercise, After inhaling through one nos- 
tril as much air as possible, cover both 
nostrils, shutting in the air. Imagine your- 
self gaping, and try to put the throat in the 
position for a yawn—this opens the throat. 
Now let the air gently rush forward into 
the nostrils, till the nose is swelled out, 
then remove the thumbs, breathe out fully, 
and take in a deep breath, through the nos- 
trils, of course. Don’t perform this exer- 
cise more than twice in succession, nor 
oftener than twice a day. It is a very bene- 
ficial exercise for persons who are prone to 
have colds in the head, and may be taught 
to children, after one has mastered it one’s- 
self. 

An excellent method of overcoming the 
fault that most children, and many grown 
persons, have of catching the breath through 
the mouth while talking is to practice 
counting inone breath, Takeadeep breath 
and count ina clear, loud voice up to ten, 
_then stop, shut the mouth quickly, get a 
good breath through the nose, and count 
up to twenty. Rest a little and count up to 
thirty, and so on, until you have reached 
your limit. After a month’s practice one 
ought to be able to count up to 200, but it 
shows how little control we have of our 
breath that the majority of persons fall far 
below this. 

On rainy days, when one shrinks from 
going out for the usual walk, it is well to 
take some simple breath calisthenics in a 
properly ventilated room. It is always well 
to take them, but they are particularly 
needed when outdoor exercise is omitted. 
When the children are weary of their toys 
and begin to be fretful and entreat for 
‘‘something new under the sun,”’’ tell them 
you know of a queer new play and will play 
it with them. Have them stand in a row, 
unless there is but one lonely chick, and 
then he will have to be the row all by 
himself. The heels should touch the floor 
lightly, so that the body’s weight will fall 
upon the balls of the feet, where it belongs; 
the arms should hang at the sides, the 
shoulders be held down and the chest 
steady, so that it will not rise and fall in 
the act of breathing. 

Now stand facing the children, place 
both hands upon the center of the abdomen, 
and press it inwards while you breathe out 
_as dgeply as possible. Then breathe in and 
swell the abdomen outwards, making it 
push the hands out. You may bend the 
body forwards, if you like, while squeezing 
out air, and raise it to an erect position 
again while inhaling. Continue until you 
are tired, having the children perform the 
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exercise with you. Unless you tell them it 
is a lesson, perhaps they will not find it out. 
This is good for digestion, if done an hour 
or so after eating, and all breathing calis- 
thenics have one advantage over gymnas- 
tics—they benefit the nerves. Indeed, they 
are a nerve tonic and should be specially 
taken at the very time one is least inclined 
toward them—in the hour of nervous de- 
pression and mental weariness, 


HOME FINANOE, 


BY MRS. ELLA F. M. WILLIAMS, 


This story was read in Boston at the latest 
meeting of the New England Wheaton Alum- 
ne Association, an organization which is a 
model in the selection of topics to be discussed 
at its gatherings. While paying due attention 
to purely literary, artistic and musical mat- 
ters, there is always presented, during the 
year, a fair proportion of subjects which have 
a direct bearing upon the practical problems 
of the home. The writer of this paper is an 
officer in the Canadian branch of the W. C: 
T. U. and widely known as an active worker 
in missions. 


A beautiful lawn with velvet-like grass, 
grand old trees and wondrous mountain views 
is the center of attraction to guests who visit 
Weston’s Inn during August. Among the 
groups gathered there one afternoon last sum- 
mer was one of college alumnze, who had 
chosen this quiet spot for their annual re- 
union. Old friendships had been enthusias- 
tically renewed, reminiscences exchanged, and 
various plans and purposes in lifé*brought up 
for comment and discussion. From the depths 
of ahammock Marion Van Alstyne had just 
been describing the home of an absent class- 
mate, enlarging upon the exceeding richness 
of the furniture and the costliness and beauty 
of the various decorations, ending with the 
announcement, ‘If ever I marry I shall in- 
sist upon an establishment like that, where 
every room is a poem,”’ 

“ But suppose your future husband’s income 
will not admit of such an outlay?’’ queried 
Kate Armstrong, a bright-eyed, energetic 
young matron. 

“Tt must,’’ was the firmreply. ‘I could not 
enjoy life if my home was not perfect in all 
its appointments.”’ 

“Nor I, if my husband was worried and em- 
barrassed by my extravagant demands,” was 
the quick retort, 

‘But surely, Kate,’ said one whom the 
girls were wont to call Her Ladyship, ‘‘ you 
must recognize the advantages of living 
among beautiful surroundings, and one would 
better sacrifice in other ways than to have a 
disagreeable and unlovely home.” 

“ Quite true, my dear, but simple furnish- 
ings are not necessarily disagreeable nor a 
home unlovely because it lacks a mortgage! 
I would dispense with silken draperies and 
costly carvings in my house, if having them 
was likely to carve fresh wrinkles on my 
husband’s forehead.” 

“You always had peculiar views,” said Her 
Ladyship, “‘but one must have things like 
other people or drop out of society.” 

“Tf I did, I would not drop down, but up, 
into a society where originality and inde- 
pendent honesty were at a premium,” was the 
quick responsé. 

“Girls,” interposed Mary Wallace, ‘do you 
remember Ida Gray, who left college the year 
before we did?”’ 

“ Yes,” “Of course,” ‘ Certainly,” came 
from various members of the group, Marion 
Van Alstyne rousing herself to add, “‘ What a 
lovely room she had! Such an artistic dis- 
play of beautiful things! She would never 

gree with Kate’s theories.” oe 

“T am not so sure about that,’? was the 
quiet reply. ‘‘I visited her last winter and 
was much interested in studying her financial 
methods. You know she was called home 
from college owing to her father’s sudden ill- 
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ness, and after his death his fortune was 
found to be so involved that little was left for 
the family. As her mother was an invalid it 
fell to Ida’s share to interview the lawyers 
and arrange all matters of business and she 
says she thén learned how important it is for 
every woman to understand the art of keep- 
ing accounts and to know exactly the receipts 
and expenditures of her family. Two years 
after her father’s death she married a physi- 
cian, whose practice in a suburban town was 
not then yielding him more than $2,000 a 
year.” 

“ How could she do it?” interrupted Marion 
Van Alstyne. 

‘* Because she was a sensible girl, who cared 
for the man himself and not his money,” ex- 
claimed the irrepressible Kate. 

“ Hush, girls, I want to hear how they man- 
aged,’ said a quiet little lady, who had already 
been waiting five years for a certain young 
lawyer to better his financial condition. 

“TJ was sure it would interest you,” answered 
Mary Wallace, rather significantly, as she re- 
sumed her story. ‘‘A rich uncle of Ida’s, as 
his wedding gift, offered to pay for the fur 
nishings of the house, and she might have 
chosen elaborate furniture. But she talked it 
over with the doctor, and they both agreed 
that it would be wiser to buy’ plain, substan- 
tial articles that would look well, wear well 
and be in keeping with their probable in- 
come.” 

“T suppose they have cretonne curtains and 
all sorts of impossible dry goods boxes 
trimmed with cheap muslin,’ sneered Her 
Ladyship. : 

“Indeed, no,’ laughed the story-teller. 
‘Nothing of that sort. In fact, there are very 
few hangings of any kind, for the doctor in- 
sists on free entrance for sunlight. Ida says 
he would not live in a house with small win- 
dows or on the shady side of the street, and as 
for ‘dry goods boxes,’ all their furniture is of 
hard wood, plain but substantial. There are 
plenty of books, for both of them had made a 
point of collecting copies of their favorite 
authors before marriage and have added some 
every year since. There is no $10,000 picture, 
but several good engravings and photographs, 
and flowers everywhere. The doctor says a 
clean room with books, flowers and sunshine 
cannot help being attractive, however simply 
it may be furnished. As to fashionable and 
costly bric-a-brac, he declares he can see plenty 
of that in other people’s houses and he likes 
a little individuality in his own. 

“However, what I really started to tell you 
about is their regular, everyday way of living. 
Ida says that, at first, she wished to postpone 
their marriage until the doctor’s income was 
larger, but they talked it over and figured it 
out, and finally adopted what she laughingly 
calls their ‘ financial policy.’ She says its two 
foundation stones are, ‘ Never get into debt.’ 
‘Always put away the Lord’s money first.’ 
Every Saturday night one-tenth of every dol- 
lar received during the week goes into a 
strong box made for the purpose, and is never 
used save for church, charitable or missionary 
work.”’ 

“Why that would be two hundred dollars 
to give away every year,” interrupted Her 
Ladysbip. ‘‘They must be a pair of cranks. 
It is all well enough for poor people to give 
away one-tenth of what they get and it would 
not amount to much anyway, but two hun- 
dred dollars is ridiculous. Just think how 
dreadful it would be if I had to give away 
one-tenth of my large income!” The look of 
horror on her face and the absurdity of her 
argument were too much for the gravity of 
her listeners, although Her Ladyship actually 
kept awake a whole hour that night trying 
to decide why they all laughed at her char- 
acteristic speech. 

“T asked Ida if they could afford it,” con- 
tinued her friend, ‘‘and she assured me that 
they never missed it at all because it was never 
counted as their own, and they find it the 
greatest comfort to have a fund to draw upon 
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for charitable purposes. The doctor is getting 
to be so popular now that their income is in- 
creasing and they are planning to give a larger 
percentage than at firsts They always call 
this the ‘Lord’s money,’ and Ida says the 
very name has been a help to her when she 
has sometimes been tempted to embezzle a 
little of it for what seemed a desirable expend- 
iture, and for which there was not quite 
enough ready money in the family purse. 
After this tenth is taken out a certain per 
cent. ef the remainder is put into the bank, 
and the rest goes for household expenses, and 
financially they are equal partners in the 
whole conecern.”’ 

“Then Ida does not have an allowance?” 
asked one of the ladies. 

““No; she told me she tried that plan for a 
while, but liked this way better, as they both 
planned their expenditures together and the 
doctor was so careful to consult her about his 
own personal share.”’ 

‘““Who ever heard of a man who consulted 
his wife about his own personal expendi- 
ture!’ exclaimed Marion Van Alstyne. 

“The doctor evidently does just that,” was 
Mary Wallace’s response; ‘‘and, for my part, 
I do not know why a man is not under 
as much obligation to consult his wife about 
his purchases as a wife is to interview her 
husband about her hairpins and Easter bon- 
net! She told me the question of hospitality 
caused her some anxious thought at first, but 
she had learned that the people whose friend- 
ship it was really worth while to cultivate 
disliked a grand crush as much as she did, 
and greatly preferred her quiet evenings with 
books, conversation, microscope or music. I 
do not recollect ever spending a week more 
pleasantly anywhere or meeting so many 
really nice people. It is a genuine home, with 
no shams and no attempt to ‘keep up appear- 
ances,’ and they are the happiest persons [ 
know.” 

‘“Whata horrid lifefor poorIda! Shemight, 
as well be buried alive,’ sighed Marion Van 
Alstyne, as she rose from her hammock to 
answer the summons to tea. 

Howeyer, the lawyer’s special friend was 
observed to be quietly writing Ida’s address 
in her note-book, doubtless with the laudable 
intention of seeking fuller information con- 
cerning topics especially interesting to a pros- 
pective partner in the legal profession! 


SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 22. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Tell chapter 39 and read all of chapters 40 
and 41 with the children. Explain that in 
Old Testament times dreams were used by 
God as a way of talking to men. By dreams 
He often told them what todo and what not to 
do, and sometimes warned them of things that 
were going to happen (chap. 40). The butler 
and the baker should have heeded the warn- 
ing given them. Perhaps they did; the Bi- 
ble does not tell us. Pharaoh heeded the 
warning of his dreams by sending for Joseph 
and then doing all that he advised. When 
God sent strange dreams to men He provided 
some one of His faithful followers who could, 
by His help, explain their meaning—just as 
God taught the disciples through His Holy 
Spirit how to explain the words of Jesus to 
the people after Jesus had gone to heaven. 
After the teachings of Jesus and the history of 
God’s people were written out in the Bible, 
He no longer needed to talk to men through 
dreams. 

In teaching this lesson great care should be 
taken lest children get a wrong idea of what 
makes a man great. Bring out the point 
plainly that Joseph’s success did not consist 
in the riches and honor that he received, and 
that these were not his real reward. Joseph’s 
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success, his true greatness, was his character. 
All genuine success is simply being worthy in 
God’s sight. Joseph would have been just as 
truly a great man if he had remained a slave 
or a prisoner. He was true and faithful to 
God wherever he was and in whatever he did. 
This is the greatness which God honors, though 
oftentimes men do not. God does not always 
see fit to let His followers have riches and 
honor as He did Joseph. AJl the disciples 
were poor and unhonored and _ persecuted by 
men, but God honored them (Luke 6: 20-24). 
John the Baptist wore a coarse garment of 
camel’s hair and lived in the wilderness, but 
see what God thought of him (Luke 1: 15). 
There are many women and men today who 
are “‘ great in the sight of the Lord,” though 
the world may know but little of them. In- 
stance missionaries, etc. 

Children will probably ask why God does 
not give earthly honor and riches to all good 
men as He did to Joseph. Tell them that, 
God knows far better than we do ourselves 
whether many things that we desire are good 
for us. Instance Dayid, Solomon, Saul, etc. 
Show how they wandered from God when 
they became rich; then God had to punish 
them. Joseph’s strength of character is 
shown by the fact that he was not spoiled by 
riches. He did not go over to the ways of the 
idol worshiping people by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He was alone among strangers, far 
from home and friends, but he went to God 
for comfort and help and ‘‘God was with 
him.” When trouble came and there seemed 
nothing to hope for in life he did not com- 
plain, but trusted God. What do we say of 
people who bear trials without complaining? 
(Joseph had a patient heart.) 

Joseph always did his best in whatever posi- 
tion he was placed. He did what was right 
not for hope of reward but because it was his_ 
duty to God. From the last part of v. 2 of 
chap. 37, vs. 1-7 and 20-23 of chap. 39, vs. 46-50 
of chap. 41 bring out the point that Joseph 
had a faithful heart—he was “‘trusty.”’ This 
is why he gained higher and higher places. 
Men know that they can trust a man who 
they see is serving God, One of the best 
compliments is, ‘‘That is a trusty boy or 
girl.” 

Joseph, had two other qualities which Pha- 
raoh noticed at once (Gen. 41: 39). See why 
Joseph was ‘ discreet and wise’”’ in this same 
verse. ‘‘ Wisdom is better than rubies.” God 
will give wisdom to every one who asks Him 
and trusts Him. 

One more quality of Joseph we find in Gen. 
41: 16 and Gen. 40: 8. He gave God the glory, 
claiming no merit for himself, as he might 
have done, before these people who did not 
know God. Joseph was humble (1 Pet. 5: 6). 

Things to do. See directions for making 
hearts in last week’s lesson. Let each child 
make one and then write on it the name Jo- 
seph and the five qualities that have been 
named, viz., Faithful, Patient, Discreet, Wise, 
Humble. Leave space on the heart for some 
other adjectives to be added next week. 


A number exercise. Let the children pre- 
pare twenty-seven little squares of pasteboard 
on which the following figures are to be writ- 
ten plainly, one number on a card: 1 (three 
cards), 2 (five cards), 3 (four cards) 4 (one card), 
5 (one card), 6 (one card), 7 (six cards), 10, 11, 
12,17, 20 and 30 each one card. Significance 
is to be attached to each number, from figures 
mentioned in the story of Joseph—“ six stands 
for the six sons of Leah,” ete. The following 
references give facts for the numbers: 

No, 2, v. 2 of chap. 40, v. 1 and v. 48 of chap. 
41; also two sons of Rachel and two sons of 
Joseph. 

No. 3, vs. 10, 12, 16, 19 of chap. 40. 

No. 7, vs. 2, 3, 6, 7, 29, 30 of chap. 41. 

No. 1, one stolen brother, one officer hung 
and one exalted, vs. 21 and 22 of chap 40. 

No. 5, vs. 34 of chap. 41, 

No. 10, bad brothers. 

No. 11, brothers left to Jacob. 

No. 6, the sons of Leah, 
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No. 4, sons of the other wives. 

No. 17 and No. 30, Joseph’s age. 

No. 12, all the sons of Jacob. 

No. 20, pieces of silver for which Joseph was 
sold. 

These references are given for the benefit of 
mamma, who will need to be ready with sug- 
gestive hints as the children try to think what 
the number stands for which they draw in 
turn from the cards placed blank side up on 
the table. Each child may keep the number 
whose significance he can tell. If he fails, the 
next may tell and take the number, or all the 
numbers may be distributed and each card 
laid down as it is answered in turn. See who 
will get rid. of his numbers first. Even very 
little children enjoy such a number exercise 
greatly, and learn many facts by it. 

Answer to the Bible acrostic given March 
29: ** Come, See.”’ 

Creator, Olivet, Mlary, Easter, Salome, 
Emmaus, Emmanuel; or, Clean hearts, Obe- 
dient minds, Mlany mansions, Everlasting 
life, Seek the Lord, Early, Earnestly. 

“Come, see,’ Matt. 26: 6; John 1: 39, 46; 
Ps)6655." 


“A SUIT FOR A SONG.” 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


*Twas a cold winter’s morning. The great clothing 
store 

Had folded its shutters and opened its door. 

The full ranks of salesmen were busy as bees, 

For patrons were many to fit and to please. 

The large, plate glass windows were shining and 

‘_ pright, 

And behind them arranged was a wonderful sight— 

Piles of clothing galore, both for boys and for men, 

While mirrors each side showed their glories again ; 

Anda great gilded sign (broad its letters and long) 

Bore this legend enticing, “‘ A Suit for a Song.” 


The master of all, the rich merchant, stood by, 

Prosperity shown by his keen business eye, 

His carriage erect and imperative hand, — 

Ashe glanced right and left with an air of command. 

While he stood through the door crepta mite of aboy, 

Not one of the dainty curled darlings of joy, 

But a ragged and dirty and half-frozen child 

Looked up at the merchant and timidly smiled, 

And then, like a chime of far bells set a-swing, 

Half-murmured, half-whispered, ‘‘ Please, sir, may 1 
sing?” 


He sang, and his voice trembled sweet on the ear; 

He sang—O the angels might bend down to hear! 

’Twas the lyric of childhood, and passionate pain 

And joy’s magic music were inixed in the’strain. 

It was low—’twas the cry of a heart stricken sore; 

It was soft, and the ardor of faith went before; 

It was shrill; tears unbidden sprang swift to the eye, 

For cold and starvation rang keen in the cry; 

It was sad with the pleadings of hope long deferred, 

Yet twas sweet as the Jay of a nest-building bird; 

Yes, ’twas sweet; it flung memories of home on the 
air, 

Of purity’s shrine, of a mother’s low prayer; 

It faltered and failed into silence, and then, 

Looking round at the circle of listening men, 

He said—though his voice for a moment fell mute — 

“ve sung you a song—will you give me a suit?” 


He pointed his thin, grimy finger to where 

The sign in the window was lustrous and fair. 

“A Suit for a Song ”’—it was this the child meant. 

Every eye on the prosperous master was bent. 

He spoke not, he moved not. Far back in the years 

He roamed with a vision sweet almost to tears. 

His face was downcast on the quivering child, 

But in one moment more he had looked up and smiled 

And patted the boy. ‘I suppose I’m a fool— 

Here, you! dress this imp in a suit fit for school, 

And the rest of you fellows ”’—with mimic berating— 

“To your work! and be quick; there are customers 
waiting !”’ 


All day was the heart of the merchant prince warm 

As the suit that now covered the little one’s form ; 

And whenever the issues of business perplexed 

His brain to confusion, a wandering text 

From an old-fashioned volume brought peace out of 
strife, 

And calm and content to an oft-worried life: 

‘* Naked I was and ye clothed Me’’; the words 

Chorded sweet as a chorus of jubilant birds— 

Nay, sweeter! as faith is far sweeter than joy, 

They were sweet as the song of that newly-clad boy. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
As our friend, the D. F., 
did not print all our ‘‘ge- 
ography’’ two weeks ago, 
we will get it in at the be- 
ginning this time. 
West Tispury, Mass. 


Dear Sir: A correspond- 
ent, in your issue of Feb. 8, 
inquired about Wo Man’s 
Land. It is a small island 
: about five miles south of this 
& one [Martha’s Vineyard]. It 

is owned by about half a 
dozen perscns. Only two or three families 
live on it in the winter—in the summer fifty 
or sixty fishermen and farmers and their 
boarders. Bs 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


I have seen No Man’s Land plain enough 
from Gay Head. It isn’t as big or as pretty or 
as historic as the Isleof Man. [Ofcourse Man 
would be bigger than No Man!] By the way, 
what do Cornerers know about Jan Mayen’s 
Land? Who was Jan and what was his fate? 

8. D. H. 


What town is this island, which belongs 
to nc man but—according to the West Tis- 
bury letter—to six men, connected with? 
Where do they go in their boats to pay their 
taxes and enjoy other privileges of citizen- 
ship? I think in my early day it belonged 
to Chilmark, I asked a young man who 
has just been in my library—a descendant, 
I think, of a famous missionary to the 
Mashpee Indians across the Sound on Cape 
Cod—but he did not know. He owns, he 
tells me, a (small) part of Chappaquiddick 
Island, on the other side of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and he described it to me. 

Interrupted at this moment by a boy who 
wanted a five-cent Netherlands stamp and the 
second volume of Washington and His Gen- 
erals. I asked him if he knew where Chap- 
paquiddick was, and he replied, ‘‘Do you 
mean Nat Chadwick, that came here with 
me the other day*’’ Then he remembered 
about the island. He thought he should 
like to live on an island, because he ‘‘ could 
go to land on rowboats and things.’? That 
is true. I once lived on an island—mine 
was the only house on it—and I always en- 
joyed a pull or a sail to the mainland or 
some other island, unless it came on to blow 
a gale of wind! One or two adventures of 
this kind will be remembered by a boy who 
used to go with me and who is now, I be- 
lieve, an honorary Cornerer on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

I think if I went to the Grammar School 
{ would write a composition on Famous and 
Curious Islands. Try it! You could in- 
clude Man, No Man, Pitcairn’s Island, San 
Salvador, Juan Fernandez and the Jan 
Mayen, which Mr. 8. D. H. expects you to 
tell about—although I think you would need 
to ship with Captain Myles on a dog-sledge 
or kayak to find the one last named. You 
would get a few points in a little book I 
have just opened: Wisps of Wit and Wis- 
dom, or, Knowledge in a Nutshell (A. Lovell 
& Co., $1.00). That mentions, among other 
curious or fabulous islands, the ‘‘Isle of 
Dogs,” which I do not think I ever heard 
of before, although it forms a part of one of 
the greatest cities of the world. 

The next ? touches history as well as ge- 
ography: 

SHENANDOAH, Lo. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Kindly tell me the 
locationy of the mountain after which the 
“‘ Kearsarge”” was named. In my boyhood 
home, in Merrimack County, N. H., we could 
look out of the west window and see ‘old 
Kearsarge Mountain,” as wecalledit. I wrote 
to the chief officer at Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
‘and he does not know. Was it named after 
our ‘‘old Kearsarge,’’ so familiar to me forty 
years ago? A. 3; L. 


hood. 
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The mountain which you saw from your 
west window in Loudon (have I guessed it 
right?) has a competitor in Mt. Kearsarge 
in North Conway, N. H. Cyclopedia says 
that the latter is the one. There has been 
a pamphlet war between the two mountains 
—or their friends—as to the honor of giving 
name to the victorious warship. Mr. L.’s 
Kearsarge has a Winslow House upon it. 
If any Cornerers know which mountain the 
Secretary of the Navy had on his mind 
when he selected the name, they can settle 


the question. 
Boston. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Will you kindly advise 
me what is the best history of the United 
States down to the present time to put in the 
hands of a boy nine years old? 

Yours very truly, B. J. B. 

If it were not for the ‘‘nine years old”’ 
clause, I should say, without hesitation, 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the 
United States, which is both reliable and 
readable, and is by far. the most popular of 
recent juvenile histories (price, $1.00). This 
is published by Lee & Shepard, and Mr. B. 
might take his boy into their Milk Street 
bookstore and look for other and simpler 
histories. Mrs. Monroe’s Story of Our 
Country (60 cents) would do for a still 
smaller boy, but that ends in 1789. Stories 
of the Civil War (85 cents) includes the 
Combat Between the Kearsarge and the Al- 
abama. Stories of American History is also 
for achild. If you can get only one, take 
Higginson; the boy will grow to that and 
outgrow the others. 

JT am glad that books of history and biog- 
raphy are written nowadays in such an in- 
teresting way. I have just now been read- 
ing three books of biography which, al- 
though rather old for nine-year Cornerers, 
are full of lesson and stimulus for youth 
who are trying to get an education and 
make something of themselves for good in 
the world. They are: Porter Smith’s life 
of James Powell, tailor’s apprentice, perse- 
vering student, earnest minister, eloquent 
advocate of ‘‘three despised and wronged 
races’’?; the autobiography of Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, the story of whose boyhood in 
Maine and remarkable career as a mission- 
ary in the Turkish Empire is not only 
stranger but more fascinating than fiction; 
and the life and correspondence of Arthur 
P. Stanley. Dean Stanley was born to 
wealth and aristocracy in England, but as 
a schoolboy at Rugby (see Tom Brown’s 
School Days), a traveler in Bible lands, a 
writer, a dignitary in the chuich, his love 
of everything great and good and noble is 
a constant inspiration to the reader. Better 
than all, he loved children and took pains 
to preach to them and show them through 
Westminster Abbey! 

That reminds me of a memorandum I 
came across in my note book the other day 
of an inscription which a little girl twenty 
years ago allowed me to copy from her au- 
tograph book: 

T love children, and am always glad to grat- 
ify them, and am more pleased with the ap- 
probation of a child than at the applause of 
thousands. Joun B. Goueu. 

_Iam sorry that Corner children never had 
the opportunity to hear that gifted and elo- 
quent Christian orator. Another. man has 
just died whom you perhaps never heard of, 
but whose eloquence thrilled me in my boy- 
I refer to—[I do not care who ‘you 
refer to. No more room for thrilling elo- 
quence this week.—D. F.] 
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No fear of 
failure in making 
bread and cake if you use 


@eands 


Baking Powder 


It always makes light, 


wholesome food, 
‘*Pure’’ and ‘* Sure.” 


3 F 
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TORAE ES 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with 


dyspepsia for some years. I have been using 
Mellin’s Food for some time, and find it very 
nourishing ; being forced to live entirely on 
liquids, Mellin's F° ‘ood is just exactly what I 
need, 


Yours truly, JAMES F. BEATTIE, 


Salem, Ore. 
We havea boy 9 months old who has been 

taking Mellin’s Food for 8 months; he is 

healthy and happy. Mrs: McCart. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
Kree to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, $ 
PR ABD ABD AD AD ARAARBEBRBBEE 


A Cup of 

The cl st, 
Beef Tea sntees ana bene 
can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


| There’s only one genuine 


2 


beter: es fac ect tht 


kind and that you can 
know by this signature in 
blue on every jar: 


) NONE-SUCH 
aa CONDENSED 
Ss MINCE MEAT. 
Every package makes two 
Ss delicious pies. 
RA Merrell-Soule Vo., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Caretahers of 


Church Silver 


will hear of something to their advantage 
by writing us. Have you seen the 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
the best outfit for cleaning silverware. 
You can be of service to us. Send address to 
The ELECTRO SILICON C0.,-72 John St., New Yorke 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


No one who wishes to know 
ee pning what Christian workers are 

doing and who wants the in- 
JSormation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of the 
Handbook series. Price"4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 
25 copies, 50 ets.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 22. Gen. 41: 38-48. 
JOSEPH RULER IN EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


There is no biography in the Old Testament 
so helpful to young men and women as that of 
Joseph. It ought to be thoroughly studied by 
every one who is ambitious to succeed. Its 

‘ study this season will be a blessing to this en- 
tire country, and ought not only to give new 
and nobler impulses to a great multitude of 
youth, but to correct some prevalent vicious 
notions about the way to success. I wish that 
each student might commit to memory the 
sum of the meaning of Joseph’s experiences 
in these lines: 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
We have space to gather but a few out of 
many of the suggestions of this fruitful theme. 
I shall group them around these three heads: 

1. Joseph’s confidence in God. That sense in 
him of God’s presence as insuring a noble des- 
tiny so impressed men that they trusted him. 
It led Pharaoh at his first interview with Jo- 
seph to regard him as fit for great trusts. He 
said to his officers, ‘‘ Can we find such a one as 
this, a man in whom the spirit of God is?”’ 
Men trust those who trust God. 

Yet this confidence was not a natural gift. 
Joseph had learned it at home in childhood. 
It had been confirmed by experiences which 
would have led many men to abandon it. He 
had spent ten years in slavery, enough to crush 
a spirit without a divine hope. He had fol- 
lowed that by three years in prison, when the 
Psalmist says, 

His feet they hurt with fetters; 

He was laid in chains of iron: 

Until the time that His word came to pass, 
The word of the Lord tried him. 

Such faith as wins the confidence of men is 
the fruit of years of trial. One of the most 
eminent Christian leaders in England pre- 
pared himself for his present position while 
waiting twelve years in obscurity under sus- 
picion that he was unsound in his religious 
beliefs. 

The distinguishing feature of the patriarchs 
was their confidence that God had a business 
for them to do as vast in its importance and 
extent as the human race down to the end of 
time. That was what made Abraham grasp 
the promise and shape his life by it. That 
was the ruling motive of Isaac. That led 
Jacob to make his vow at Bethel and gave 
him the victory at Peniel. When Jacob im- 
parted that motive to Joseph he gave him a 
greater inheritance than a throne. The most 
wonderful thing about some of these patri- 
archs, like Jacob and the elder brothers of 
Joseph, is the way their great vices disappear 
and great excellences develop under the in- 
spiration of this promise. Every one who is 
controlled by this conviction that he is called 
to work with God in bringing about His great 
purpose in establishing His kingdom on earth 
is on the way to greatness. ‘Every one that 
hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.” Joseph had great gifts, 
but not his gifts so much as his use of them 
has brought him honor from that day till now. 
The secret of success is in devoting to God 
in faith the gifts we have. ‘If there is one 
thing on earth which is truly admirable,” said 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, ‘it is to see God’s wis- 
dom blessing an inferiority of natural powers 
when they have been honestly, zealously and 
truly cultivated.” 

2. Joseph’s confidence in himself. He was 
called to his high position because the pre- 
diction he had made commended itself to the 
king. But if it should not prove true his 
speedy overthrow was certain. Yet he showed 
no hesitation in accepting Pharaoh’s ring with 
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the badge of his new rank. He held himself 
in high esteem, because he regarded himself 
asa servant of God. He could resist a great 
temptation because he could not ‘‘do this 
great wickedness and sin against God.” He 
could as promptly undertake a service because 
he was a servant of God. One’s opinion of 
himself ought to depend on his estimate of 
his value to God in carrying out His plans. 
No one ought to puta low value on himself 
who devotes his powers to the service of God. 
He can be faithful to his trust only by ex- 
pecting success. 

Joseph saved himself from the appearance 
of conceit by frankly avowing his relations 
with God. When he first appeared before the 
king to do him a great service, he modestly 
said, ‘‘ It is not in me: God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer of peace.’”’ He gave names to his 
children which constantly reminded his friends 
that God had made him forget his toil and 
had made him fruitful in the land of his 
affliction [Gen. 41: 51, 52]. He told his breth- 
ren his interpretation of his whole career: 
“God did send me before you to preserve life.” 
Even Pharaoh recognized this element as 
controlling in his character and as evidence 
of his complete trustworthiness. ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as God hath showed thee all this, there is 
none so discreet and wise as thou.” 

3. Joseph’s confidence in his fellowmen. It 
was not because they had always so treated 
him as to inspire confidence. His boyhood 
had been saddened by his brothers’ injustice 
and cruelty. By their treachery he was driven 
from his home. He spent his youth as a 
slave. When he had gained an honorable po- 
sition in spite of his circumstances, he was 
robbed of it by the grossest injustice and 
thrown into prison. When he had rendered 
valuable service to his fellow-prisoners they 
forgot him in their good fortune. = 

But no injustice or ill treatment from men 
could embitter his spirit or lessen his interest 
in the welfare of others. As aslave he sought 
his master’s good and became invaluable to 
him. In prison his kindness to the prisoners 
and his diligence in their behalf raised him to 
a position there of the highest trust. In the 
high office to which he was appointed in the 
kingdom he bore the name which character- 
ized him as provider of bread for the people. 

I know of no lesson more important than 
this: Whoever does his utmost for others 
achieves the highest success of which he is 
capable. It is true as a mere axiom of worldly 
wisdom. When A. T. Stewart was asked how 
he won his wealth, he said: ‘‘ The only secret 
I know is that I started with the idea of be- 
coming professionally and actually other peo- 
ple’s merchant. I saw lawyers and doctors 
tower up by making themselves precious to 
those they worked for. It was my favorite 
idea that this was the secret for the merchant. 
I kept steadily in eye comfort and freedom 
from disappointment for substantial purchas- 
ers.”’ The measure of men’s success has al- 
ways, in the long run, been determined by the 
degree in which they made themselves valua- 
ble to others. Multitudes, jealous lest they 
shall render service too great in proportion to 
the pay they receive, regard their employers 
as their enemies, and come to be regarded in 
the same way by their employers. Both are 
at fault. Both are trying to make others sery- 
iceable to them instead of making themselves 
serviceable to others. From these causes 
spring all the labor troubles that are dis- 
cussed as social problems. 

One Joseph in a community makes it rich, 
and usually riches come to him also. Not at 
once. He may win the promise of the first 
place and be thrust out of it by his brethren. 
He may climb up again only to be thrust 
down by some wicked plot. But though he 
has been forgotten by those whom he has 
served best he will. do the same for others; 
and when he comes to his place in the king- 
dom he will go to work at once for his mas- 
ter’s and the people’s interest rather than his 
own. Such men cannot remain hid. They 


have that in them which men want, and men 
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will hunt for it as they search for gold. The 
youth who has made this truth his own has 
discovered a fortune. Any one who has con- 
fidence in God, in himself and in his fellow- 
men is in character, usefulness and enjoyment 
a king. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOOK. 


Use again the drawing of the seed and the 
plant made last Sunday, or use a real seed 
and a plant. Bring from the children the 
thought of the evil fruit growing from the 
deed of Joseph’s brethren. Now let us think 
of another seed. Let us follow Joseph into 
the land of Egypt. Describe the life of the 
boy there in the house of his master. Speak 
of the many duties laid upon him, and of his 
faithfulness in discharging them. When he 
was watching day after day the things given 
into his charge and trying to do the best for 
his mastér, no matter whether any one was 
looking or not, what kind of seeds was he 
sowing? Write faithfulness. What grew out 
of such seed sowing? Lead the children to 
tell you that the faithful man would be trusted. 
Draw a plant growing from the seed of fatth- 
fulness. Call it trust or confidence. Refer to 
the experience of Joseph in the prison. Show 
that he was faithful there. The keeper of the 
prison trusted him. He was faithful to his 
friends, too, and one of them, when he was 
set free, remembered Joseph. Give the inci- 
dent of the king’s dream and of Joseph’s inter- 
pretation. Now see the fruit growing from 
this seed of faithfulness! Draw near the 
sketch of the plant a ring and chain, and 
write honor as the fruit growing upon the 
plant. Describe the great honors bestowed 
on Joseph, and review again the steps which 
led to his promotion. Make it evident that 
he was honored because people trusted him, 
and he was trusted because he was faithful in 


all he did. 
6 eee 
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PRAYER MEETING, 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 22-28. What and How to Pro- 
vide for the Future. Matt. 25: 31-46. 

Whether we are thinking of the distant 
future in the life beyond the grave, or of the 
more immediate future—the days and weeks 
not far ahead of us—the lesson is the same. 
It is the same lesson, too, whether we con- 
ceive of the judgment of Christ as pronounced 
on some single great occasion at the end of 
the world, or whether we consider every day 
as in a sense a judgment day. The one lesson 
is that our condition and our standing in the 
future depend altgether on our use of the 
present. This is what makes life so serious 
an affair. Our days are all pieced together: 
If we could sin today and bear the conse- 
quences and receive forgiveness all before the 
sun went down, it would not be so awful a 
thing. But the wrong deed works itself into 
our memory; more than that, it leaves its 
stain upon the fabric of our characters. Fortu- 
nately, on the other hand, noble thoughts and 
generous acts also live in memory and become 
a partofus. Practically, then, the best prep-_ 
aration for the future is so to improve the 
present that we shall be accumulating stores 
of memories on which it will be a joy to draw 
when we reach the years of physical infirmity. 
Young people, ardently absorbed in the pres- 
ent, eagerly anticipating the future, seldom 
understand how the minds of their elders roam 
through the chambers of memory, and how 
the passage of a few short years at best will 
turn their own gaze backward rather than 
forward. Happy is he who, whatever the 
changes in his outward lot, can call to mind, 
in the midst of adversity and loneliness, days 
well spent, filled with loving service, radiant 
with the smile of God. 

Our Lord, in the solemn picture of the 
judgment, makes it clear that one great test 
to be applied to every man will be, How strong 
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in him was the sense of human brotherhood; 
how much interested was he in human life, 
even in its most unlovely aspects; what did 
he do to relieve distress; did he or did he not 
try to see beneath the most unprepossessing 
exterior the possibilities of Christlike man- 
hood? We are living in an age when this 
great test of discipleship must be applied with 
~ even more rigor than ever before, for all 
about us are forces working, often blindly and 
unconsciously enough, in the direction of a 
‘wider, more genuine sympathy between man 
and man. The follower of Jesus who would 
meet his Lord in judgment without shrink- 
ing before that tender, searching gaze must, 
in this century, if never before, realize his 
Christian duty to his fellows and strive to 
fulfill it. 

Parallel verses; Ps. 37: 1-9; 119: 1-8; Matt. 
5: 438-48; 6; 19-384; 7: 1,2; Luke 12: 15-21, 35- 
48; John 14; 1-7; 15; 1-14; Rom. 2: 4-11; Heb. 
12: 22-25; 1 Pet. 2: 19-25; Rev. 20: 12. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, April 15-21. Necessary Qualifications 
for Church Membership. Mark 16: 14-16; 
Acts 2: 37-41. 


What creed tests, if any? How far should per- 
sonal habits be considered? Whom would Christ 


receive? yO ya 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

The one necessary qualification for church mem- 
bership is being a Christian; all tests are to deter- 
mine whether or not aman isa Christian. If he is, 
he belongs in the church, though every human creed 
is shattered to fragments. 

To any man who knows of Christ there is one 
natural and incomparable test, namely, the attitude 
of that man toward God as revealed in Christ. The 
Ethiopian treasurer, the Corinthian jailer and peni- 
tent insurrectionist upon the cross—all these were 
received into the church upon the simple basis of 
their acceptance of Christ. There is no record that 
any one of them proved unworthy. 

Church creeds are useful, but novreed is infallible 
or permanent. A creed that cannot be revised isa 
calamity, and even while in use it should be for a 
testimony and not a test. It exhibits what the 
church as a body believes. That every member 
shall assent to every article is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

Christian fellowship does not consist in compel- 
ling others to agree with us. There will be as many 
opinions in the millennium as now, very likely, but 
a modified basis of church membership. When 
Peter preached to Cornelius, he found a company 
who had not conformed to a condition of member- 
ship in “ the congregation of the Lord,” which con- 
dition had been revealed by Abraham and Moses as 
one of perpetual obligation [Gen. 17: 13; Num. 15: 
15,16]. Peter was,puzzled, but the fact that they 
had received the Spirit of God settled all questions. 

Questions: What ought this church to do if, be- 
cause of the lack of a church of his own preference 
in the town or because of sympathy with our spirit 
and method of work, there came to its door a rever- 
ent Unitarian, offering to assent to its covenant and 
not needlessly ony ee its creed, but withholding 
his assent from the latter; a pronounced but rever- 
ent Universalist; a Seventh Day Baptist; a Quaker, 
who believed himself to have received the baptism 
of the Spirit and refused to accept baptism by water 
or to come to the communion table? What oughta 
member of this church to do on removing to a town 
where there is, and is likely to be, but one church, 
and that a Baptist, he being fully satisfied with his 
baptism by sprinkling, but desiring to co-operate 
with them to the utmost in their work asa church? 
How far ought a church to modify its conditions of 
membership for tue sake of the dissenting individ- 
ual Christian? How tar ought the individual Chris- 
tian to hold in abeyance his honest and, to him, im- 
portant convictions for the sake of uniting with the 
church? 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Last Quarterly Meeting of the W.B.M. Here- 
after the Woman’s Board of Missions will 
meet semi-annually instead of quarterly, as 
it has been found that the gatherings of the 
Suffolk Branch and other branches near Bos- 
ton have largely the same constituency as the 
parent board. The meeting on April 3, there- 
fore, was the last of their spring sessions, and 
the time was devoted to an interesting discus- 
sion op missionary literature. Mrs. Judson 
Smith presided and brief addresses were made 
by Miss L. M. Hodgkins, editor of the Heathen 


Woman’s Friend, Miss A. B. Child, Mrs. FE... 


Giddings, president of the Berkshire Branch, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, who urged that one’s read- 
ing be not limited to our American mission- 
ary magazines, Miss M. L. Daniels of Turkey 
and Miss F. J. Dyer of the Congregationalist. 
Secretary Daniels and President Barton of 
Euphrates College each spoke warmly on the 
_ value and influence of Life and Light and the 
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Missionary Herald and told how they are prized 
by workers on the field. 


Advance in [exico. From Mexico come words 
of cheer in regard to the progress of the work 
during the past three years. Mr. Wright of 
El Paso has visited the churches in his former 
field with Mr. Olds and they have held several 
inspiring public meetings, which were well 
attended. Mr. Wright was impressed with 
the advance which has been made in the ex- 
tension of the work into so many small places 
and ranches. ‘It is a country of magnificent 
distances,’”’ he writes; ‘“‘ but during the whole 
trip not a night was spent without a public 
service or private conversation with individu- 
als interested in religion, except two nights 
when we were obliged to camp out in the hills, 
Formerly the trip would have been limited to 
a long journey to two or three points, where 
there were groups of believers; now there are 
believers or friends in almost all of the towns 
and haciendas along the road.’’ 


The Waldensian Colony. The unique work 
opened last year by the A. M, A. among the 
Waldensian colony in North Carolina is de- 
veloping in a satisfactory manner. Not only 
is the colony helping to support its pastor, 
but it is also paying a part of a teacher’s sal- 
ary. A Sunday school has been organized 
with three Waldensian teachers and thirty- 
six pupils. The day school also has opened 
with a good enrollment and hopeful condi- 
tions. The schools are necessarily taught in 
the French language, as the children are not 
yet able to understand English, but M. A. 
Jahier, the teacher appointed by the associa- 
tion, writes that he hopes soon to make his 
pupils not only good Christians but patriotic 
American citizens. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar arrived in Bombay 
safely some months ago and were welcomed 
back to India with joy by the Bombay church. 
Already they have plunged into the work and 
have taken a leading part in public meetings 
at Ahmednagar and elsewhere. At a recep- 
tion in her native town Mrs. Karmarkar made 
an address in English, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of her townspeople, who had never be- 
fore heard a Hindu woman speak publicly in 
English in that town. Owing to the absence 
of two of our Bombay missionaries Mr. and 
Mrs. Karmarkar were asked to visit Southern 
Konecan. During the tour they gave lectures 
in various towns and villages on America, 
its people and religion, and Dr. Karmarkar 
treated several sick persons. Thus the native 
preachers were encouraged, many villagers 
were healed and numbers heard for the first 
time the gospel message from the lips of a 
Hindu woman. Mr. Karmarkar wrote that 
they expected in January to begin work at 
Bassein, a town of 11,000 inhabitants, sur- 
rounded by populous villages but without a 
single Christian worker. 


On to Omaha. Arrangements have been made 
with Raymond & Whitcomb for the transpor- 
tation of those from Boston and New York 
who wish to attend the meeting of the C. H. 
M. S. in Omaha next June. Round trip 
tickets will be issued covering railroad fares, 
berths in a Pullman car, meals en route and 
board at one of the best hotels in Omaha 
during the five days’ stay. These tickets will 
cost ministers and members of their families 
$65, all others $70. The Boston party will 
leave the Fitchburg depot on Monday, June 4, 
at 3 p.m. The return trip begins Monday, 
June 11. Those who wish can extend the 
time of returning to sixty days. In case of 
such extension, the price of meal tickets will 
be refunded but the Pullman berths will be 
forfeited. ; 


A. B.C. F. M. Finances. Though contribu- 
tions from living donors fell off .in March, 
as compared with 1893, nearly $3,000, the 
legacies advanced over $13,000, and the total 
receipts, $53,205, exceed those in March, 1893, 
by nearly $2,000. The showing for the seven 
months ending March 31 is $352,158, as over 
against $374,679 in the same period last year. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 
From a Catholic Standpoint. The annual state- 
ment of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, a Romanist missionary organization, 


- shows that its receipts are small compared 


with those of the large Protest@t missionary 
societies in America and England. Comment- ° 
ing editorially upon this fact, a Catholic 
weekly contains the following words of ap- 
proval of the missionary zeal in the Protestant 
churches; ‘‘ Why are inillions of dollars raised 
every year by Protestant denominations for 
their foreign missions while only thousands 
are contributed by Catholics for the same 
cause? Because the work of foreign missions 
is a regular feature of the Protestant plan. 
The children are trained to give to it. Collec- 
tions are taken up and sermons explanatory 
of it are delivered at set times every year. 
The people are educated to know its impor- 
tance, its needs, its triumphs and failures. 
But in some of our parishes and di6ceses, ex- 
cept for the recently instituted collection for 
the Indians and negroes, foreign missions are 
never mentioned from year’s«end to year’s 
end.’’ Would not the same statement be true 


of many Protestant churches? 


Java. Those who visited the Javanese Vil- 
lage at the World’s Fair will feel specially 
interested-in the progress of Christianity in 
the beautiful island of Java. Nominally the 
natives are Mohammedans, but in early times 
they were Buddhists and Brahmins. The re- 
sult has been that fragments from all these 
religions have been interwoven with their 
original spirit worship, which still remains, 
nevertheless, the dominant faith of the peo- 
ple. Missionary work is carried on by various 
Dutch societies, as the island is under the 
government of the Netherlands. Recently a 
new translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments for the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has been completed by Rev. P. Dansz, 
who began this task more than ten years ago. 
He has now undertaken a careful revision of 
the whole version. Mr. Dansz is over seventy 
years of age and has been for over forty years 
a missionary in Java. The translation of the 
Bible into the language, which is spoken by 
more than 20,000,000 of Javanese, is an event 
of no small importance. 


Education for Missionaries. Many persons 
have gained from missionary literature the 
false impression that the heathen receive the 
gospel gladly and willingly with open hearts 
and minds and without intellectual perplex- 
ities. The controversy of Christianity with 
the great religions of the East is a more seri- 
ous matter in its purely intellectual aspects 
than we realize. Ir many instances the intel- 
lectual stimulus which has come with the gos- 
pel and the intelligence, knowledge and re- 
sources which missions have brought are 
employed in opposing Christianity. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that the need of a 
collegiate and theological training for foreign 
missionaries isimperative. The Jupan Weekly 
Mail severely criticises the American Chris- 
tian Alliance for sending as missionaries to 
China young men and women without other 
preparatory education than ‘‘three months’ 
training in the business of propagandism.’’ 
According to this journal there are now 134 
members of the Alliance in the foreign fields, 
of whom 102 have been sent to China. The 
plan is to evangelize the whole world before 
1900 by sending out 20,000 missionaries. The 
Japan Mail sarcastically remarks: ‘‘ A man 
cannot card wool or spin cotton without due 
practice and instruction, but any youth or 
maiden can teach religious truth provided 
only that he or she has an impulse in that di- 
rection. If there were question of repairing a 
river bank or mending a road, the alliance 
mission’s method of numerical effort would 
be well enough. But when the problem is a 
contest of creeds and the elucidation of pro- 
found ethnical doctrine, to intrust its solution 
to uneducated lads and lasses is to insult not 
only the intelligence of the Chinese people 
put also of Christianity itself.” 
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Literature 


BOOK BEVIEWS. 
° 
IN MEMORIAM: JOHN LARKIN LINCOLN. 


This handsome volume, edited by Profes- 
sor Lincoln’s son, Mr. W. E. Lincoln, de- 
scribes the life and embodies many of the 
papers of the man who, perhaps more than 
any one else, was closely associated with 
Brown University from 1844 to his death in 
1891, It contains appropriate biographical 
material in various. forms; extracts from 
journals written during his earlier life, espe- 
cially while he’ was a student in Germany, 
in 1841-44, after his appointment as a tutor 
in the college; the memorial address by 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. D.; tributes published 
in different leading journals after his death, 
reminiscences by friends, etc.; and more 
than a score of his essays, or other papers, 
some long and elaborate—e. g., An Intro- 
duction to Goethe’s Faust, Gladstone’s Ju- 
ventus Mundi, The Platonic Myths, Tacitus, 
Galileo and the Inquisition, etc., and others 
short, yet not the less scholarly—e. g., Dean 
Stanley on Baptism, Professor Tyndall’s Bel- 
fast Address, contributed to the Watchman 
or the Providence Journal. 

The deserved fame of Professor Lincoln 
was not limited by boundaries of place or 
denomination. He was recognized as one 
of the most thorough scholars and inspiring 
educators in the United States, and, although 
a most loyal Baptist, he was honored and 
admired by men of all denominations and 
was peculiarly beloved by those who had 
come to know him well. The volume brings 
out clearly the different sides of his charac- 
ter, his winning geniality, his conscientious- 
ness and profoundly religious spirit, his 
freedom from narrowness and censorious- 
ness, his indefatigable diligence, his skill.as 
a teacher and the large and diversified fruit- 
fulness of his labors, and it suggests mod- 
estly but most naturally and properly the 
remarkable hold which he won upon the 
confidence and affection of the college com- 
munity. It impresses afresh the immense 
value to the world of unassuming but faith- 
ful living. Two good likenesses of Profes- 
sor Lincoln are supplied. The volume will 
be welcomed warmly by an unusually large 
circle of readers. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.00. ] 


THE FIRST AMERICAN WOOD ENGRAVER. © 


This volume, The Life and Works of Alea- 
ander Anderson, M. D., which Mr. F. M. 
Burr has compiled, also consists largely of 
material drawn from the journals of its sub- 
ject. Mr. Burr has supplied a biography 
written by himself, based upon Dr. Ander- 
son’s manuscripts and then has repeated 
the story in his subject’s own words, It is 
a pleasant record of a modest but emi- 
nently useful life, Dr. Anderson’ devoted 
some of his earlier years to the medical 
profession but finally abandoned it for that 
of engraving for which he always had had 
remarkable aptitude. He was the pioneer 
in that department of art on this side of 
the Atlantic and was regarded as a worthy 
competitor, although not the equal, of Bew- 
ick, the famous English engraver. Dr. An- 
derson had no advantages in the way of 
artistic culture and in fact educated him- 
self in this line for the most part, 

His first engraving on wood is said to 
have been in 1793, when he cut a tobacco 
stamp on wood. After trying the wood of 
the pear tree he settled upon box-wood as 
the better and as much superior to type- 
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metal. He prepared a series of illustra- 
tions for Webster’s Spelling Book in 1795 
of which over fifty million copies have been 
sold, all containing the original pictures. 
The present volume contains reproductions 
of certain of them as wellas of thirty or more 
others. Many of our older readers will rec- 
ognize some of them. Three portraits of 
Dr. Anderson also are included, It is a 
well edited and more than ordinarily inter- 
esting biography, in spite of its brevity, 
and as a record of Dr. Anderson’s artistic 
studies and successes it possesses double 
value. <A special édition de luwe, limited to 
twenty-five numbered and signed copies at 
$12.50 apiece has been issued, and the ordi- 
nary edition, at $4.00 each, contains only 
725 copies which also are numbered and 
signed. Itis a work which will increase in 
value as the years pass. [Burr Bros. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Two additional volumes of the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible are The Epistle to the Romans, 
by Principal H. C. G. Moule, and The Epis- 
tles of St. Peter, by Prof. J. R. Lumby, D. D. 
The former adopts somewhat more freely 
the form of a running commentary upon 
the text of the epistle, The latter is the 
more topical of the two in its method. 
Neither, however, fails to use that of the 
other and each is concerned with exposi- 
tion rather than criticism. The significance 
of the apostles’ utterances is set forth in 
a popular manner which puts within the 
reach of all readers the fruits of painstak- 
ing study on the part of the two commen- 
tators. _They deal candidly but not contro- 
versially with disputed passages, and the 
result of the use of their volumes must -be 
not only a more intelligent but also a more 
reverent appreciation of the Biblical books 
considered. We like this whole series ex- 
ceedingly and these two volumes are among 
its best ones. Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son have issued them in the already famil- 
iar: substantial and handsome form [Each 
$1.50]. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s study of The 
Gospel of St. Matthew comes from the Arm- 
strongs also and belongs to the series called 
Bible Class Expositions. It is in two at- 
tractive volumes. The author needs no in- 
troduction to American Biblical students. 
He excels in the wise, faithful and tender 
interpretation and enforcement of the Scrip- 
tures. His work is less that of the strict 
commentator than that of the expository 
preacher. He makes the lessons suggested 
by successive passages and chapters more 
prominent than their precise critical mean- 
ing. We do not mean that he neglects the 
caution of the conscientious interpreter 
but only that he does not lay the processes 
of his study before his readers so much as 
the results. Like his other books, these are 
adapted to all classes of readers and, apart 
from their scholarly value, they possess a 
charm, due to his agreeable style and his 
subdued but always evident zeal in his 
task, which render them doubly acceptable 
[$2.00]. 

The Conversion of India [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.50], covering the period from 
Pantaenus to the present, é.¢., 193-1893, 
contains the Graves Lectures, whatever 
they may be—the volume ought to inform 
one—for 1893, delivered by Dr. George 
Smith. It constitutes a valuable addition 
to missionary literature, giving as it does a 
historical outline of the undertaking and 
the progress thus far of Christian missions 
in India and supplying also considerable in 
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the nature of details. It is interesting and 
instructive. It is plain, however, that the 
lecturer did not take pains to attain entire 
accuracy in all minor details. Some state-. 
ments here or there need correction. The 
Dutch Colony on Manhattan Island was not 
established in 1609 but in 1622 or 1623. 
It is at least questionable whether the 
earliest missionary work among the Red 
Indians was that of the first Dutch con- 
gregation on that island in 1628. The Pil- 
grims had established themselves and their 
church at Plymouth in 1620 and they un- 
doubtedly tried to exert a Christianizing 
influence over such Indians as were within 
their reach. It needs to be proved that the 
Dutch at Manhattan labored any more di- 
rectly and actively than they did as mis- 
sionaries to the natives. When Squanto 
himself died among the Pilgrims, as early as 
1625, he desired prayers ‘‘ that he might go 
to the Christian’s God in heaven.’’ Squanto, 
by the way, was not taken back to America 
by the Pilgrims. They never saw him until 
more than three months after they first 
landed at Plymouth. Such errors do not 
seriously diminish the general usefulness of 
Dr. Smith’s work, being related to incidental 
matters, but they are flaws which man 

American readers will detect. 

Nearly forty of the brief addresses which 
the late Dr. Howard Crosby used to make at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which 
some one took down as they were uttered, 
now have been grouped in a little volume 
called At the Lord’s Table [Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 60 cents]. They treat of 
a considerable variety of such themes as are 
suggested naturally by their occasion and 
are rich in significance although simple and 
even familiar in form and manner. They 
also possess the great merit of being very 
brief.—A new edition, the seventh, of 
Rey. W. F. Crafts’s volume, The Sabbath for 
Man {Authors’ Union. $1.50] is out. It 
came out first in 1884 and has been revised 
and enlarged repeatedly so that the present 
issue is a comprehensive manual of facts 
and arguments bearing upon the subject of 
the better observance of Sunday. In his 
confident declaration that ‘‘the Sabbath 
has won its Waterloo in the official votes at 
Washington and Chicago on Sabbath-clos- 
ing of the World’s Fair,’’ Dr. Crafts reveals — 
himself as more sanguine than many of his 
sympathizers. In the end, however, the 
right will triumph of course. 

Rev. D. A. Reed has published in a little 
book, Outline of Fundamental Doctrines of 
the Bible [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], 
the scheme which he has used success- 
fully in the instruction of classes in the 
School for Christian Workers at Spring- 
field, Mass. It is simple, well arranged, 
practical and evangelical. Rev. C. CG. Hall, 
D. D., in his new volume, Does God Send 
Trouble ? [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. - $1.00] 
endeavors to discriminate between Christian 
tradition and Christian truth and furnishes 
a more thoroughgoing discussion of his 
theme than most consolatory volumes con- 
tain. Itis strong and tender also. 


STORIES. 


If The Bedouin Girl [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. $1.25], by Mrs. S. J. Higginson, were’ 
as excellent in the last quarter of the story 
as it is up to about that point, it would be 
a somewhat remarkable book. We seldom 
have met with so vivid and engrossing, and 
at the same time so closely faithful, a de- 
scription of life among the Bedouins, Arabs 
and Egyptians, or of the great Haj caravan. 
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The development of the untamed Bedouin 
child into the educated woman would seem 
unnatural were it not managed by the 
author so skillfully. As it is the narrative 
is brilliant and engrossing. But the climax 
of the story, the final union of Feydeh and 
Obeyd, and the author’s shaping of her plot 
so as to reach it are quite unnatural and 
unpleasant, and quite needless in the form 
used. It is a serious question if the out- 
come be not wholly impossible in the cir- 
cumstances named, so intense is Bedouin 
hatred when once aroused. However this 
may be, it is a great pity that so strong and 
delightful a book should so falter at last 
and fail of its early promise. But its de- 
scriptions are fine throughout. 

Mr. William Westall has chosen the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution as that of his 
story, For Honor and Life [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25]. His hero, however, is a young Eng- 
lishman. The author has given reins to his 
imagination and his hero’s succession of 
adventures and dire perils would rather 
stagger the reader if they were not retailed 

. 80 effectively and did not seem to lead up to 
one another so naturally. The boys and 
girls will find the story highly exciting, 
without being cheaply sensational at all, 
while both they and their elders must enjoy 
it as agood_-historical picture and an equally 
good literary construction. Burgo’s Ro- 
mance [{J.B. LippincottCo. $1.00], by T. W. 
Speight, is equally exciting but far more 
sensational, because its unique events are 
not very natural. It borders dangerously 
on the melodramatic, yet perhaps may be 
said not to pass over the border and in spite 
of its demands upon credulity it has its 
good points, one of which is that it is really 
entertaining. 

Lot 13 [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by 
Dorothea Gerard, is another Town and 
Country novel. It is a West Indian story 
in large part. The plot is not remarkable 
in any way and the narrative is worked out 
without much literary effort beyond what 
is necessary to tell a fairly straightforward 
story. One reads it with growing interest 
to the end, however, without the desire to 
pick flaws in it—which is proof of its merit. 
—We find it hard to decide what to think 
about Thomas Hardy. In his volume of 
short stories, Life’s Little Ironies [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25], the contents vary much 
in topic and treatment, but all are spirited 
sketches, masterly in their perceptions and 
revelations of hitman character. But why 
the author should choose to make so much 
of his work nowadays hinge in one form or 
another upon the passion of sex is not to be 
understood easily. Moreover, those among 
these stories which are not open to the 
criticism just suggested impress the reader 
strongly by their shrewdness, force and 
grace but instead of making upon him 
wholesome, cheering impressions they leave 
him inclined toa distrustful, cynical mood, 
laughing ‘at the author’s sharp hits at 


human life but more disposed to sneer, even. 


if without bitterness, at the menand women 
around him than to sympathize with and 
help them. We do not like books whic 
have such an influence. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ rhe Story of Australasia [G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $1.50] has been written by Greville 
Tregarthen and must constitute almost the 
concluding volume of The Story of the Na- 
tions. Most of the other volumes have 
dealt largely and in some instances alto- 
gether with ancient history but the record 
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of Australasia hardly is old enough to be 
traced impartially. Mr. Tregarthen has suc- 
ceeded well, however, and has outlined the 
history of the seven colonies, New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, Queensland and New 
Zealand clearly and with a good sense of 
proportion and his readers will enjoy his 
narrative. The book is illustrated and pro- 
vided with maps. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 
[Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50], planned and 
edited by E. C. Stedman and compiled by 
Edward King, has been revised and enlarged 
for this year’s demand. It still is a bona 
fide pocket guide, however, and a small 
pocket will hold it. It claims too much in 
calling itself complete, but it is full enough 
for many persons, especially those visiting 
Europe for the first time. It has limp coy- 
ers, is printed clearly, and contains the 
usual material well arranged for use. 

The Temple Shakespeare seems to be a 
new, as it certainly is an exceedingly dainty 
and enticing edition. The first play to be 
sent us is The Tempest [Macmillan & Co. 
45 cents]. The text is that of the Cam- 
bridge edition, There are a preface, glos- 
sary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, and there is a 
portrait of Shakespeare from the first folio, 
with Ben Jonson’s Hines to the reader. The 
paper and type used are excellent and the 
page headings are partly printed in red ink. 


The edition cannot fail to be greatly liked. 


It is of convenient pocket size. 


Puzzles Old and New [Frederick Warne & 
Co. $1.50], by Professor Hoffman, explains 
some hundreds of puzzles and tricks of 
many various kinds and is a capital book 
for bright boys and girls to amuse them- 
selves and their friends with. 


NOTES. 


— Dr. Holmes has decided not to allow 
the publication of his personal recollections 
of his life until after his death. 


— Rey. Delancy Addison, of Beverly, 
Mass., is at work upon a life of the late Miss 
Lucy Larcom and asks the loan of any letters 
written by her which may aid him. 


— Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., learns 
that his volume, The Bible Verified, which 
has been translated into Spanish already, is 
also to be rendered into Japanese. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis supplies the introduction. 


— The report going about that the publi- 
cations of the English Library intended to 
supply Continental readers and travelers with 
English literature, a Ja Tauchnitz, has been 
discontinued is contradicted officially. 


— Babylandand Our Little Men and Women, 
published heretofore by the D. Lothrop Co., 
are to be issued henceforth by the Alpha 
Publishing Co., 212 Boylston St., Boston. 
The same company is to act as advertising 
and subscription agent for the Pansy. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly calls attention 
to the fact that Fifth Avenue in New York, 
from Tenth to Twenty-third Streets, and its 
immediate vicinity, is becoming an American 
Paternoster Row, which is the name of the 
London thoroughfare where the publishers 
are gathered. Messrs. Harper & Bros. and 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are the. only more 
important houses which have not yet moved 
thither, and the latter is reported to con- 
template such a change of location before long. 


— The first Greek newspaper printed in 
Greek type in this country appeared in New 
York City on March 8. It is a four-page paper 
called Atlantis. It is printed in modérn Greek 
—although its advertisements are in English— 
and will make a specialty of news relating 
to the archeological researches now in prog- 
ress in and around Athens. It is printed 
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under the auspices of the Greek Society of 
New York. Strange to add it has a competitor 
already, entitled Haik and also printed in 
New York. 


—— In connection with the removal of the. 
American Tract Society in New York to its 
new quarters at 10 East Twenty-third Street, 
the Publishers’ Weekly gives the following 
interesting facts about the society’s work: 


It has issued 472,767 copies of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 512,000 of Baxter’s Call to the Un- 
converted, 832,877 of New Drops, 400,000 New 
Testaments, with notes, 141,000 Nelson On In- 
fidelity, 141,000 Pike’s Persuasives to Early 
Piety, 181,000 Doddridge’s Rise and. Progress 
of Religion in the Soul, 263,550 Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest, 339,240 Songs for Little Ones at Home, 
and 223,260 Bible dictionaries. The society 
employs annually about 150 colporteurs, who 
carry its publications to the foreign-speaking 
and tenement-house ‘population of the large 
cities as well as to the more remote country 
communities; it publishes seven periodicals, 
two of them in German, while for its foreign 
constituency it issues many books and tracts 
in German, French, Welsh, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish, Hungarian, Finnish, Bo- 
hemian, Polish and Hebrew. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper & Brothers. New York. 
ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 


CurTIs. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Vol. 
lil. pp. 407. $3.50. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG-ROYSTON! By William Black. 
pp. 408. 80 cents. 

THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. By Mae St. John Bram 
hall. pp.187. $1.00. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 

pp. 131. $1.00. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 

BEYOND THE ROCKIES. By C. A. Stoddard. pp. 214. 
$1.50. ; 

JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. By Mrs. H. M. Plun 
kett. pp.208. $1.50. 

ON THE OFFENSIVE. By G.I. Putnam. pp. 297. 
$1.25. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS. 
pp. 579. $2.00. 

SYMBOLIC EDUCATION. By Susan E. Blow. pp. 251 
$1.50. 


Cassell Publishing Co. 


New York. 
By John Fiske. 


New York. 


~ PLAIN INTRODUCTIONS TO THE BOOKS OF THE BI- 


BLE. Edited by Bishop C.J. Ellicott, D.D. Vols. 
I.and Il. pp. 358 and 342. $2.00. : 
American Book Co. New York. 
LABORATORY STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Prof. L. C. Cooley, Ph.D. pp. 144. 50 
cents. 


Anson D.F. Randolph & Co. 
BE PERFECT. 
cents. 


New York. 
By Andrew Murray. pp. 156. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Publishers of Germania. Boston. 
GERMANIA. Vol. V. pp. 384. $2.00. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
A Four-LEAVED CLOVER. By H.F. Darnell, D.D. 
20 cents. 


American Publishing House. Philadelphia. 
COLORED MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. FoRUM.—ART AMATEUR.—BLUE AND GRAY. 
—COTTAGE HEARTH.~NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER.—JOURNAL OF Hy- 
GIENE.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—NEW ENGLAND.—OUR AN- 
IMAL FRIENDS.—THINKER.—BOOKBUYER.—GOOD 
WORDS.—LITERARY NEWS.—PREACHER’S.—BOOK 
NEwS.— SUNDAY.—MOCLURE’S.—CENTURY.—DON- 
AHOE’S.—TRUTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—POPU- 
ULAR ASTRONOMY.—HOUSEHOLD. 


—< 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Christian Citizenship was the subject last 
Monday morning, and it was discussed with 
sense and brilliancy by Mr. James Clement 
Ambrose of Evanston, Ill. Beginning with 
Charles Sumner’s definition of politics, “ the 
application of morals to public affairs,’’ he 
deplored the neglect of the subject by the 
better class of citizens, who seem to think 
that “God looks out for idiots and the United 
States,’ and urged the ministers to preach on 
political themes, claiming that the pastor who 
is tod good to help his people politically to 
live well is hardly good enough to help them 
theologically to die well. Alluding to the fact 
that our country has become an asylum for 
all nations, he urged her citizens not to “ let 
the lunatics run it.’’ He described the ideal 
politician as combining character, culture, 
knowledge of current events and insight into 
human nature, demanded good moral charac- 
ter in legislators and an educational test for 
both immigrants and voters, and declared war 
against the saloon. ‘At the close of the lecture 
an appreciative vote of thanks was proposed 
by Dr. Smith Baker and cordially passed. 


‘ 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

To receive ministers from the Baptists is 
not neeessarily a sign of the denomination’s 
eatholicity. But the sign is not lacking when 
a Baptist church gives its member a letter 
of especial recommendation to one of our 
churches, 

Young people are doing more than ever in 
the way of maintaining Sunday schools and 
missions in needy localities of both country 
and city. Such work is often their best school 
for learning what Christianity is. 

Doubtless there are local reasons why a 
church can succeed where a mission cannot, 
but the old virtue of self-reliance has a good 
deal to do with it. 

Ministerial ‘ retreats ’’ are growing in num- 
ber, and are a boon to the tired workers. It 
must be bard sometimes for the encouraged 
and enthusiastic pastor to go back to his 
people and find the same old heavy spirit 
among them. Take two or three to the re- 
treat with you, brother, and then you will 
have help in carrying back itscheer. Besides, 
it does people good once in a while to see 
their pastor on his kuees seeking for light. 
He is nearer them than when dispensing his 
acquired knowledge. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. MOXOM. 


Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., was installed pas- 
tor of the South Church, Springfield, April 3. 
Rey. Dr. S. G. Buckingham, who has served 
the church so faithfully for nearly half a cen- 
tury, becomes pastor emeritus, with a stated 
salary. The moderator of the council was 
Rey. Dr. Edwin P, Parker of Hartford, and 
delegates from forty churches were. present, 
many of whom represented the more progress- 
ive thought of the denomination. The occa- 
sion also brought together a large audience, 

Dr. Moxom’s informal remarks, introductory 
to his statement of belief, showed the strong, 
and helpful influence of his pious mother, his 
early faith in God and unquestioning filial 
obedience. He was born in Markham, Can- 
ada. At the age of seventeen he was baptized 
in Battle Creek River by his father. He was 
educated at the University of Rochester, and 
entered a law office, but it was only for a 
short time, his father calling him to occupy 
his pulpit during an absence from home. Dis- 
charging this duty acceptably, he was urged to 
become a minister, and later decided to enter 
the theological seminary at Rochester, where 
he graduated in 1878. Since then he has 
served several prominent churches. He had 
a pastorate of six years at the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, O.; another, and his last, 
that over the First Baptist Church, Boston, 
where he has been settled for more than eight 
years. 

Dr. Moxom, previous to reading his state- 
ment of belief, said: 

I do not attempt an exact and exhaustive 
statement of all that I believe concerning 
Gode and man and their mutual relations. 
Such an attempt could not be successful within 
the space of half an hour unless one confessed 
to such a narrow scope and such sharp delim- 
itation of religious outlook and opinion as 


even a very modest man would hesitate to 
acknowledge. 

Moreover, a statement that should be exact 
and exhaustive today would be inexact and in- 
exhaustive tomorrow. ‘God plants us where 
we grow.’ On the other hand, it would be 
easy to put into a very few sentences the core 
and substance of my faith. The branching 
and luxuriant science of theology is reducible 
to propositions all of which might: be written 
on the palm of one’s hand. Most profoundly 
and joyously do I believe in the reality of 


God and the soul and revelation and the eter-° 


nal life. But I do not conceiye that the func- 
tion of the Christian preacher is at all depend- 
ent on his power to formulate a confession of 
faith with logical order and completeness. 
To know God ané@ Christ is eternal life, and 
to speak out of this knowledge is to preach 
the word. 


His words in regard to the ordinances of the 
church may be of interest: 


I accept and love the ordinances of the 
church, baptism and the holy communion. 
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Baptism I should prefer to administer by im- 
mersion, because of the appeal which the 
beautiful symbolism of the primitive rite 
makes to me, but I frankly recognize the duty 
of every one to fulfill the spirit rather than 
the letter, and I conceive that ordinances, 
however beautiful and helpful, belong on a 
plane below that of the great’spiritual and 
ethical truths of Christianity. The commun- 
ion I should gladly administer to any re- 
ligiously desiring thus to commemorate the 
Lord’s passion or to aid himself by partaking 
of these sacred emblems in participating more 
fully in the love and life of the Son of God. 
In all such matters, however, I should con- 
furm to the customs and needs of any church 
which I should be willing to serve. 


Little disposition to question the candidate 
was manifest, and he was indorsed with but 
three dissenting votes. At the evening exer- 
cises the congregation filled the large church, 
Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., preached the 
sermon from the text, Eph. 4: 3: ‘f Endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.’”’? The sermon was a strong appeal 
for greater Christian unity—a larger charity 
among those of the Protestant faith. Coming 
from one who had formerly occupied a Bap- 
tist pulpit, it had added force. In regard to 
close communion he said: ‘‘The close com- 
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munion cut the sinews of the power of the 
Baptists, who might have been the apostles of 
the universal church. They have a clear right 
to organize their churches in their own way; 
they have not the right to bar the way of any 
believer to the Lord’s table.”” The installing 
prayer was offered by Rev. D. N. Beach. It 
seemed peculiarly in keeping with the spirit 
of the sermon that Rey. G.C. Baldwin of the 
First Baptist Church should give the address 
of welcome. The charge to the pastor was de- 
livered by Rev.G. A. Gordon, D.D. Rev. Mi- 
chael Burnham, D. D., extended the right hand 
of fellowship, saying, among other things, 
“We welcome you as a leader in Christian 
thought and practical experience.’ Rey. E. 
G. Selden of Albany, N. Y., a former pastor of 
the church, gave the charge to the people. 
One of the marked features of the occasion 
was the recognition, by both the council and 
church, of the true worth of the retiring pas- 
tor, Rey. Dr. Buckingham, in honor of whom 
fitting resolutions were passed by the council, 
and the cordial welcome extended to Dr. 
Moxom. D. N.C. 


FROM CINCINNATI. 

Weare not very big—Congregationally—and 
therefore should be seen rather than heard. 
We-must be heard from occasionally, how- 
ever, for fear we shall not.even beseen. Three 
hundred thousand are living, dying, marrying 
and suffering here and our churches are doing 
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a little to make life worth living and heaven 
more real, 

Central Church is now without a pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Warren having taken pity on 
Michigan and gone to the home missionary 
churches as superintendent of home missions. 
Rev. Norman Plass of the S. S. and P. S. is sup- 
plying for afew Sundays. All Congregation- 
alists here are concerned in the selection of a 
successor at Central. Let no man who is not 
willing nor able to do hard, down-town work 
apply. 

Columbia Church is enjoying a good year 
under Rey. F. J. Van Horn. Too much must 
not be said about him for fear that some church 
committee will spirit him away. Over sixty 
were received at the last communion, with 
more to follow. The Walnut Hills Church is 
also prospering spiritually, twenty-two being 
received on April 1. 

Newport church, across the river in Ken- 


tucky, has also been greatly blessed under the 


pastorate of Rev. R. J. Smith. Over fifty new 
members were received at the last commun- 
ion. With such growth, a large Sunday school 
and the banner Endeavor Society of the United 
States, Newport church has never seen such 
days of prosperity. 

A unique meeting was held in the Walnut 


Hills Church, Rev. Sydney Strong, pastor, of 


a score of pastors of the city and as many rep- 
resentatives of the Central Labor Union. 
A luncheon was served by the women of the 
Economic Class of the church. Dean W. O. 
Sproull of the university presided. There 
was an exchange of expressions of good will. 
This meeting led to one more recently held 
in the First Baptist Church, when as many 
pastors and labor representatives met Prof. 
R. T. Ely of Wisconsin’s university, who has 
just closed a course of six lectures on so- 
cialism. The Central Labor Union hada hand 
in getting him here; pledging over $100. Back 
of this, however, and of many another move- 
ment, social and religious, was the gentle, 
generous, genuine secretary of our Associated 
Charities, Dr. P. W. Ayres, also a Congrega- 
tionalist. s. 8. 


ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO. 
This meeting, March 27-29, at Pullman, Rev. 
L. O. Baird, pastor, was the best attended and 
most helpful, spiritually, in the history of the 
association. Nearly all of the thirty-eight 
churches were represented. Five years ago, 
when the association met at the same place, 
there were five ministers present, whereas at 
this time there were twenty-two. The pro- 
gram was admirably arranged and carried out 
without a jar. Rev. H. P. James of Colfax 
was moderator. : 
Rev. T. W. Walters, general missionary, pre- 
sented the work in Washington, using a map 
to show its development. The History and 


Significance of Congregationalism found a’ 


worthy exponent in Rey. S. B. L. Penrose. 
The following subjects were considered in the 
‘‘ morning retreats,’ either through papers or 
addresses: The Prophetic Messengers, The 
Preacher a Messenger, Seeking the Message of 
God to Us, many telling in three minutes or 
less the deepest message of the year they had 
received from God, Our Special Work, Helps 
to a Fervent Life, Power from on High, many 
expressing briefly their special need or desire 
for the coming year. These hours were sea- 
sons of real spiritual uplift. : 
Higher Christian education had a promi- 
nent place on the program, President J. F. 


Eaton of Whitman College presenting an able | 
paper. President E. A. Bryan of the Agricul- 


tural College and School of Science, located 
at Pullman, delivered an excellent address on 
The Truth Shall Make You Free, which was 
followed by a sermon on The Kingdom of 


God, by Rev. Mark Baskerville. The report 


of the representative of the C.S.S.&P.S., _ 


Rev. E. J. Singer, indicated unusual progress. 
The reports from the churches showed ad- 


vances in all lines of work. Larger acces- 
sions on confession were reported than at 
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any previous year. Many churches have held 
special meetings during the winter, resulting 
generally in a spiritual awakening among 
Christians and in many conversions. Revivals 
of unusual power were reported from Walla 
~ Walla, Endicott, Pleasant Prairie and Cheney. 
Even the pastorless churches have made 
wholesome progress. 

The interests of the Y. P.S. C. E. were dis- 
cussed from the members’ and pastor’s stand- 
point, and the unanimous verdict was that 
they are doing excellent work. <A rousing 
Iaissionary meeting was conducted by Rev. 
Elvira Cobleigh, with a mud-map exercise on 
India and papers on The Condition of Woman 
under Hinduism, How We Formed a Mission- 
ary Society, The Work of the Deaconess. 
Miss Jessie Kirkland, who is doing excellent 
work at Endicott and St. John, told how 
the young women were led to take up the 
missionary work in Vermont. On the last 
evening Rey. William Davies preached on 
The Cross of Christ. The sermon was fol- 
lowed by a consecration service and com- 
mupvion. Earnest addresses were delivered in 
behalf of the C. H.M.S., A. B.C. F. M., 
A.M.A. and the C. C. B.S., and a strong reso- 
lution was passed urging the churches indebted 
to the last society not to fail to fulfill their 
obligations to the same. Little time was con- 
sumed in business but much in prayer and 
testimony. Ss Be 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

We have in this city about 8,000 French peo- 
ple. The most of them are Catholics. The 
number of French Protestants is estimated as 
1,000. But the latter force is not organized 
and, despite the fact that efforts have hereto- 
fore been made, there is no Frenchchurch. A 
movement in that lineis being started. Madam 
Marshall, at one time resident here but more 
recently connected with the McAll Mission 
in Paris, has returned and is gathering a few 
about her, and on Sunday afternoons hopes to 
lead them in services of song, prayer and 
Scripture reading. As the French think little 
of women preaching, this ardent worker must 
needs be exceedingly wise, but, with heart 
yearning for the misguided and the indifferent, 
as well as the willing followers, among her own 
people, she is determined to make the effort, 
trusting God’s hand is in the movement. The 
Fourth Church has gladly offered the free use 
of its parlors, the location being near a large 
French population. 

Among the incidents of Holy Week, which 
is growing more and more in favor as a season 
for special service, was the conference for 
prayer in the First Church on Good Friday. 
All the churches joined, while in Oakland a 
similar service was enjoyed by the several 
congregations of that suburb. The especial 
theme was home missions. Realizing the de- 
pressed condition of the treasury and the 
never ceasing urgency of the work, Superin- 
tendent Harrison and others suggested that 
the burden be taken to the Lordinx prayer. All 
entered into the spirit of the occasion and, 
though the attendance was not large at any 
time throughout the day, the fellowship was 
sweet and the pleadings earnest. How much 
this influenced the Easter offerings of course 
no one can tell, but great audiences gath- 
ered in the churches, and in some of them 
large amounts were contributed. In the First 
Church early $1,000 were given, and an equal 
amount in the First Church in Oakland. 
These, with smaller offerings elsewhere, glad- 
dened the hearts of the many friends of home 
missions, 

, It was a glad day, too, for Plymouth Church. 
About $1,200 were given toward the debt on a 
lot adjoining the edifice, while in Alameda 

our only church closed the day with $2,000 
added to its treasury. This was eminently 


fitéing, for that church, is just celebrating. 


its fifteenth anniversary. Planted by Rev. 
George Morris, it. has. had but one other pas- 
“tor except Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr., who for 


nine years has led the little flock, until it 


now numbers nearly 300, with a plant beauti- 
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fully located and an outlook second to none of 
the several vigorous churches in that suburb. 
Seldom, indeed, in this far Western part of 
she vineyard, is it that a young man from the 
seminary remains so long in his first charge. 
OCCIDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The Boston Congregational Club will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in Music Hall, April 23. It 
will be a ladies’ night. The principal speakers are to 
be President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University and 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie, and the meeting will be 
a notable occasion. 


The Cambridge Congregational Club met Monday 
evening and discussed The Modern Pulpit—Paraly- 
sis or Power. Rey. D. N. Beach and Mr. G. 8S. Chase 
read brief papers. Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie 
and Smith Baker, Rev. F. H. Smith and Messrs. 
Samuel Usher and W. F. Spaulding followed with 
appropriate remarks and testimonies, the prevalent 
opinion being that the pulpit is as influential today 
as ever it was, despite the higher average intelli- 
gence of the occupants of the pews and the multi- 
plied duties imposed upon the clergy. 


The Essex Congregational Club met Monday even- 
ing at Salem. Rev. W.H. Allbright and Rey. George 
Hodges, dean of the Episcopal theological seminary 
in Cambridge, spoke on Development of Lay Forces 
in Christian Work. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking Governor Greenhalge and ex-Governor 
Russell for abolishing Fast Day. 


The fellowship for further study has been given to 
a member of the graduating class at Andover Sem- 
inary, Burton 8. Gilman of Randolph, Vt. The Soci- 
ety of Inquiry listened March 30 to a talk on the 
Parliament of Religions by Col. T. W. Higginson. 


Rey. G. F. Kenngott of Lowell recently addressed 
a congregation of 1,100—all men—at the State Re- 
formatory at Concord, where he gave a stereopticon 
lecture on the World’s Fair. It was the first time 
the prisoners had ever been allowed together in a 
darkened room, and some apprehensions as to the 
wisdom of the experiment were felt. The result 
showed that all fears were baseless, as there was 
not the slightest trouble and all seemed deeply in- 
terested in the speaker’s words and in the views 
exhibited. 


The John Street Church. of Lowell will try the 
experiment of free seats; a sum equal to the pew 
rents has already been pledged toward the current 
expenses.—The Swedish church has become in- 
volved in certain discords and the pastor, Rey. C. E. 
Poole, recently resigned. The church has, however, 
voted not to accept his resignation. The Swedish 
brethren have so slight a knowledge of the English 
tongue as yet that they are largely without the 
fellowship which the other churches in the city 
would gladly give.-——The First Church has suffered 


severely from the business depression, and the pas- 


tor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, shares the burden with 
his people by giving $500 from his salary for the en- 
suing year.—Pawtucket Church has received a 
legacy of $400 from Miss Durkee, the first ever re- 
ceived by this church, which was organized in 1817. 
—High Street Church has greatly enjoyed the 
Sunday evening sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
which the pastor, Rev. C. W. Huntington, concluded 
April 1 by preaching on The Life Everlasting. 

A tender memorial service, in honor of E. N. 
Anderson, late organist of the Central Church, 
Worcester, was held at the church last Sunday after- 
noon. Pastors and musical representatives of the 
city took part. Immediately upon his death, which 


was doubtless hastened by the strain in producing. , 


The Messiah at the church March 29, 30, his pro- 
fessional associates met to express their esteem and 
sense of loss. The interment was at Ware, where he 
was born thirty-six years ago. 


The church in South Hadley has selected plans for 
its new building, which will be of brick and similar 
to the one which was burned. It will cost about 
$20,000, and will have a spire 128 feet high. 

The Franklin County Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance held its’ annual meeting at Greenfield, 
April5,- The chief discussion centered about .the 


- topics, The New Testament Use of the Word Chris- 


tian and Sectarianism in Christian Work. 
Maine. 

Special meetings are being held at Ellsworth.— 
The teachers and pupils of the Sunday school at 
Bristol give in its aid on each birthday the number 
of cents corresponding, to their age.——The church 
at Machias issues a monthly paper called the Machias 
Christian Endeavorer at Work. : 


New Hampshire. 


At its March meeting ‘the Monadno¢ék Association 


agreed to hold a three days’ meeting to seek the 


their churches. 
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baptism of the Holy Spirit upon themselves and 
That meeting was held at Keene, 
March 28-30, and was attended by all the pastors of 
the association except ene. During the morning 
hours the ministers met by themselves and for at 
Jeast an hour each afternoon. There was a public 
meeting each afternoon and another each evening. 
Rey. A. C. Fay spoke searchingly on the theme, Are 
You Ready for the Blessing? The brethren opened 
their hearts to one another, declaring their need, 
their condition and their longing for this best of 
all gifts. Prayer and singing were frequently in- 
terspersed. Papers were presented on these sub- 
jects: Anointing for Service by Rev. C. E. Milliken, 
Conditions for Receiving This Anointing by Rev. 
William G. Poor, The Manifestation of the Spirit 
by Rev. W. P. Clancy and Power for a Purpose by 
Rey. G. W. Ruland. Rev. J. B. Lawrence of Clare- 
mont conducted three public meetings, Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons and Thursday evening, 
speaking on the themes, What Is It to be Filled 
With the Spirit and How Is This to be Obtained? 
The Conditions of Pentecost and The Gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the Church. Friday morning after 
the sacrament each pastor in turn stated the con- 
dition of his church, asking prayer for some special 
thing, and direct prayer followed in each case. Be- 
fore separating there was a round of thanksgiving, 
each one expressing gratitude for the blessing re- 
ceived, joy in the deeper flow of brotherly love, and 
declaring that never before -was ‘such a meeting 


held by Monadnock Association. iy 


The church in Milford is enjoying a series of lec- 
tures by representatives of different churches. 


The late Hon. Rufus S. Frost of Chelsea, Mass., 
left $5,000 to the church in Marlboro as a memorial 
of his kindly regard. He also left to the town, of 
which he was a native, $5,000 for the improvement 
of the public library, of which he was founder and 
liberal supporter, on condition that six per cent. 
interest on that sum be expended annually. 


A home missionary rally was held at the South 
Church, Concord, on the afternoon and evening of 
April 5, the five churches of the city participating. 
Rey. A. T. Hillman, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, gave an address on Our 
Work at Home, demonstrating from statistics the 
fact that, notwithstanding the continual drain on 
our smaller churches by death and emigration, the 
membership is larger than ten years ago. Rev. 
G. A. Hood told How We Build Our Churches, and 
gave specimens of applications constantly coming 
in. Rey. C. W. Shelton spoke on the Home Mis- 
sionary Problem of Today. Illustrations of needs 
were given in the evening with the stereopticon. 


During Rev. H. W. Pope’s pastorate of less than 
two years at Somersworth one of the most interest- 
ing features has been the quickening of missionary 
spirit among the young people. At least half a 
dozen are planning to devote their lives to some 
form of Christian work. One of the members has ~ 
this winter taken a home missionary church in the 
State and is doing excellent work there, though a 
layman right out of the factory.. Mr. Pope has ac- 
cepted a secretaryship in the Christian Workers’ 
Association and is to present its work in the 
churches and at conventions, in accordance with 
the plans for enlargement of its activities. 


Vermont. 


A smaller number of students will be employed 
this summer than for several years. Fields are un- 
usually well supplied and vacant churches are few. 


Fast Day was observed, April 6, according to the 
old traditions, by the customary union services with 
sermon or, in some cases, addresses by the local 
pastors on subjects of public interest. 


BKhode Island. 


Rev. E. C. Moore of the Central Church, Provi- 
dence, has returned from England, having delivered 
a course of lectures on homiletics and pastoral 
theology to the students of Mansfield CoNege, Ox- 
ford. 


The churches that have been holding special serv- 
ices of late are receiving large accessions to their 
membership. The church at Bristol, Rev. H. A. 
Stevens, pastor, received sixty-four persons April 1, 
to twenty-six of whom baptism was administered. 


Plymouth Church, Providence, has obtained a 
valuable site for its new building ——Rev. J. H. 
Larry was able to. occupy his pulpit at the Free 
Church for the first time last Sunday after a long 
and serious illness. 


At the last Ministers’ Meeting in Providence Dr. 
McBain of the Clifford Street Presbyterian Church 
read a vigorous paper upon baptism, which was ? 
followed by a lively discussion. 

The cburch in Barrington has hada spiritual re- 
freshing the past three weeks and the interest con- 
tinues. State Missionary Rey. L. 8. Woodworth, 
assisted by Mrs. Minnie H. Vaughn, has helped the 
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pastor, Rev. J. W. Colwell. Rev. H. H. Stevens and 
wife of Bristol and Rey. Francis Horton of Provi- 
dence have also helped. A good number, especially 
of the Sunday school scholars, have become Chris- 
tians. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven Central Association has approved 
to preach these members of Yale Seminary: Samuel 
Mcl. Cathcart, Evore Evans, Henry T. Fowler, Ev- 
erett D. Francis, Lathrop C. Grant, Harry L. Hart- 
well, John H. Hjetland, John O. Jones, F.O. Krause, 
Thomas M. Singer, Charles S. Thayer. 


The pastor at Sherman, Rey. H: C. McKnight, 
preached a sermon, April 1, reviewing the 150 years 
of the church since its organization. Two hymns 
composed for the occasion were sung. 


The First Church in New Haven, Rev. Newman 
Smyth, D. D., pastor, has decided to change a cus- 
tom of long standing and hold communion in the 
forenoon instead of the afternoon, because it inter- 
feres with the four o’clock vesper services, which 
are becoming increasingly popular. 


The church in Old Lyme has just cleared off a 
debt of $600, a relic from extensive repairs made 
seven years ago. There was no public appeal nor 
any urging in public or private. The pastor, Rev. 
Arthur Shirley, started the subscription, others fell 
in promptly, and the matter was quickly finished. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 


The church in Saugerties, Rev. W. F. Stowe, pas- 
tor, is feeling much encouraged. Since Jan. 1 twen- 
ty-seven have been received, a]l but two on confes- 
sion. A large pipe organ will soon be ready for use. 


The church at Greene is rejoicing over a new pipe 
organ. Hight new members were received at the 
last communion, making twenty-nine within the 
past year and forty within the two years of the pas- 
torate of Rey. F. A. Strough. The beneyolences 
and the attendance upon all the church services 
have greatly increased. 


Rey. Lemuel Jones has recently held special serv- 
ices with South Avenue Church, Syracuse, Rev. 
O. C. Crawford, pastor, and is now assisting Rey. 
F. G. Webster of Oswego Falls. 


A delightful ministers’ retreat was held in Syra- 
cuse on Good Friday afternoon. Dr. B. N. Packard 
presided. Such topics as Devotional Reading, 
Study of the Bible, Spiritual Element in Preaching, 
Personal Relation to Christ, Prayer and Effort in 
Behalf of Individuals were discussed. A spirit of 
devotion prevaded the meeting and it was followed 
by a joint communion of all the churches of our 
order at Plymouth Church. 


The church at Corning, Rey. N. E. Fuller, pastor, 
is only three and a half years old, and yet under the 
present pastorate, its first, 185 have been admitted 
to its membership. No communion season has 
passed without additions. During the recent sick- 
ness of the pastor one of the young men took his 
place, occupying the pulpit acceptably in the morn- 
ing, and substituting a concert service in the even- 
ing. For two months the young men of the church 
have been holding services in a schoolhouse out 
of town every Sunday afternoon, with a number of 
conversions. In another direction Sunday after- 
noon meetings have been held from house to house 
for four months, with a dozen conversions. The 
young people have also held fifty cottage prayer 
meetings in the last three months. A course of lec- 
tures and concerts has been conducted by the Y. P. 
S.C, E. and the Choral Union. Thirty-four united 
with the church April 1. 


After a ten weeks’ revival scores have been awak- 
ened and twenty-one added to the church in Cam- 
den, Rey. W. F. Berger, pastor. In a little more 
than a year the church has received over thirty-five 
and the work is prospering. 


The church in Poughkeepsie, Rev. Wayland 
Spaulding, pastor, received twenty-seven to mem- 
bership, April 1, twenty-four on confession. This is 
the largest number to join at one time in the history 
of the church. More than half came from the Sun- 
day school. 


The Easter offering at the Park Church, Brooklyn, 
was $850.—The Central Church received forty-two 
to membership, which with the 112 at the Bethesda 
Branch made an addition of 154 in one day. This 
brings its total over 2,000, and makes it the largest 
Congregational church in America.— The Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Lee Avenue 
Church, formed a year ago, has made a good record, 
haying supported @uring the year a day school in 
Harpoot, Turkey. The Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society has yoted to help support a school at King’s 
Mountain, N.C.—The New England Church will 
make material changes in the interior in rebuilding 
its house of worship, which was destroyed. by fire 
last December. The gallery will be omitted, the 
seats semi-circular, the floor rising from the pulpit. 
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THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 


The A.M. A. church at High Point dedicated its 
new house of worship on Faster Sunday, with a ser- 
mon by Rev. A. W. Curtis, D. D. 


Rey. J. Wharton, evangelist under the A. M. A., 
has recently held revival services with its school in 
Hillsboro, resulting in over ninety conversions. 

Florida. 

At the last communion of the Ormond Union 
Church, Rey. J. W. Harding, pastor, eight persons 
were admitted—five on confession, one from a Con- 
gregational church, one from a Methodist Episcopal 
church and the other from a Baptist church, the 
letter being in the form of a hearty recommenda- 
tion to the Ormond church in particular. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The church at Fort Recovery has been holding 
protracted meetings, the pastor, Rev. E. L. Brooks, 
being assisted by Rey. W. A. Bockoyen of Michigan. 
At the last communion service thirteen united with 
the church. Rev. M. W. Diggs, pastor for thirty 
years, assisted in the service. The presence of this 
father in Israel gave added grace and beauty to the 
occasion. The Y. P. 8S. C. E. has gained much 
ground in training and spirituality. 

On Easter Sunday, as a partial result of the 
recent special meetings conducted by the pastor, 
Rey. O. D. Fisher, thirty-six members were re- 
ceived, twenty-eight on confession, to the Washing- 
ton Street Church, Toledo. The pastor began his 
seventh year March 25. Up to that time 398 had 
been received to membership. 


The Swedish church, Cleveland, dedicated its at- 
tractive house of worship April 1. Services were 
held for several days in the Swedish language, a 


number of Swedish ministers being present from. 


other places. A choir from the church of Youngs- 
town, of which Mr. Franklin was formerly pastor, 
added to the interest of the occasion by a high order 
of religious music in their native tongue. Sunday 
afternoon addresses were made by neighboring 


‘ American ministers of several denominations, and 


about $475 were raised to pay interest on the debt. 
The church is a power for spiritual religion and 
civic righteousness among the Swedish people of 
the city——Brooklyn Village Church, Rev. J. W. 
Hargrave, pastor, invited its neighbors on the west 
and south sides of the city to a fellowship meeting, 
March 29. Afternoon and evening sessions were 
held, the women serving tea to their guests. Chris- 
tian Activity and How to Build Up Oneself, the 
Church and the Kingdom were the themes dis- 
cussed by visiting ministers.——The Congregational 
ministers held an animated discussion on anti-sa- 
loon legislation in Ohio, opened with a paper by 
Rey. I. W. Metcalf outlining the history of such 
legislation. 
Illinois. 

Rey. J. W. Miller has resigned the pastorate at 
Morton. His labors have been successful under 
great limitations. The field is so largely settled by 
foreigners as to require a pastor who can preach in 
German as well as in English. 


Rey. Eben Hill of Altona increases interest in his 
Sunday evening meeting by special music led by an 
orchestra. —— Rev. William Walters of Wyoming 
publishes a monthly paper under the title the 
Sabbath Greeting. Itisa valuable auxiliary of his 
work. 


A church was organized by council at Edelstein 
April 2. The village has no other church, although 
five years old and in the midst of a flourishing 
farming district. Twenty-seven members were re- 
ceived, eighteen on confession. This church results 
from the labors of Rev. C. E. Marsh of Lawn Ridge, 
assisted by Superintendent Wannamaker of the 
C.S.S.and P.S. The genesis and prospects of this 
enterprise make it rank almost as an ideal rural 
church. It will be supplied for the present in con- 
nection with Lawn Ridge. An edifice is contem- 
plated. 


For twenty years what is now Plymouth Church, 
Peoria, was conducted as a mission school, and at 
the end was no larger than at the beginning. Then 
a church organization was tried, and April 1 was 
celebrated as the fifth anniversary of that event. 
The pastor, Rev. D. B. Spencer, gaye a historical ad- 
dress in the morning. In the evening workers of 
other days gave congratulatory addresses. Though 
hindered by a lack of a suitable building and equip- 
ment, the church has during these five years re- 
ceived more to membership than the other Congre- 
gational churches of the city combined. Exactly 
one-half came on confession. The church, which 
now numbers 220, has started a mission of her own. 


Among the fruits of a two weeks’ protracted meet- 
ing in Waverly, under the direction of Rey. G. R. 
Merrill, were fifteen additions to the Congregational 
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church Easter Sunday. Five denominations were 
united in this effort and there was the utmost har- 
mony. 

Indiana. 

The work at the Coal Mine Mission is progressing 
and the hard times give Missionary James Hayes 
an opportunity to impress religious truth upon the 
miners, who have no money to spend at saloons and 
consequently drift into the churches. He has been 
making an active religious campaign, holding meet- 
ings at Cardonia, Caseyville and Coal Bluff. Twenty- 
five have united with the various churches. Many 
young men are making use of the reading-room at 
Coal Bluff. A music teacher drills the young people 
two nights in the week. A Y.P.S.C.E. has been 
organized at Cardonia with forty members. A friend 
of the vause has given the Caseyville Sunday school 
a library and the chapel is opened three nights in 
the week as a reading-room. The Indiana W. H. 
M. U. has raised over $500 this year toward the 
salaries of Missionary Hayes and Rey. Thomas 
Smith, who is engaged among the miners farther 
down the valley at Glezen. 


Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, held special serv- 
ices for the last two weeks in March, under the 
charge of the pastor, Rev. J. S. Ainslie. Much in- 
terest was manifested. April 1 twenty-five mem- 
bers, all but two on confession, united with the 
church. The membership has now passed the 200 
limit. Mrs. Ainslie, the wife of the pastor, has 
taken charge of the church kindergarten. 


Michigan. = 
Fourteen weeks’ special services were held on the 
field comprising Chippewa Lake, Rodney and Me- 
costa by the pastor, Rev. W. J. Tarrant, resulting in 
twenty-three additions. : 


Union evangelistic meetings of the Methodist, 
Baptist and Congregational churches in Portland, 
under the lead of Mr. A. H. Ranton, resulted in 
more than 200 professed conversions in two weeks,. 
and stirred the town as never before. 


During Rev. James Hyslop’s three years’ pastorate 
at Cheboygan seventy-four have been added to the 
church and the net gain has been fifty-six.— At 
Clinton the pastor, Rey. T. H. Warner, is holding 
special services Sunday afternoons for men only. 


The forty-three members received to the church 
at Kalamazoo at the March communion bring the 
membership up to 500. The pastor, Rey. T. B. Barr, 
is extending the influence of the church, so that 
many never before interested are being reached. 


The pastor at Romeo, Rev. E. C. Oakley, held 
meetings for a short time at Selleks, a branch field, 
and twenty conversions resulted. A Sunday school 
is maintained, an Eudeayor Society was organized 
last fall and a weekly prayer meeting has just been 
started. It isnot intended to have a church organ- 
ization, but the converts unite with the church at 
Romeo.—Rev. W. R. Seaveris reaching by his min- 
istrations many of the sailors at Saugatuck. 


Rey. H.S. Mills sent out 100 written invitations to 
the men of Union City who were seldom or never at 
church, announcing a series of talks on the life of 
Christ. The response was general and hearty, and 
the interest and attendance have steadily increased 
as the pastor has spoken of What the World Thinks 
of Christ, Christ as a Laborer, Christ as a Model of 
Manliness, Christ as a Philanthropist and Christ the 
Light of the World. 


Wisconsin. 


The First Church, Beloit, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 
pastor, has placed the Sunday evening services in 
charge of a committee, which will offer a special 
program for each service. The plan calls for song 
services, Sunday school and Endeavor exercises, 


addresses by members of the college faculty and - 


other leading citizens, as well as by the pastor. The 
initial service, April 1, was a marked success. 
The music, under direction of Choirmaster H. D. 
Sleeper, was particularly fine, and spirited addresses 
on Good Citizenship were made by Prof. A. W. 
Burr and Mr. E. P. Salmon before an unusually 


large audience.——The Second Church, Rev. W. W. — 


Sleeper, pastor, has received thirty-one new mem- 
bers since Jan. 1, and has the largest Sunday school 
in Rock County. The Endeavor Society has 150 
members enrolled, and the Junior Society is the 
banner society of the State. This church has among 


its auxiliary societies a Social Club and a Boys’ 


Brigade. A church prayer meeting committee has 
recently begun to develop the midweek social meet- 
ing in an interesting way. i 
For many years the church at Two Rivers was in 
a state of suspended animation. In the village of 
3,000 people it is now the only church that holds 
services in the English language. Good work was~ 
done by the ex-pastor, Rey. Alexander Chambers. 


Lately there was organized a society of Christian . 
Endeavor, and this was soon followed by a Junior ~ 


Society. A woman’s missionary society was organ 
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ized March 13. Some of the young people are main- 
taining a Sunday school four miles from the village, 
and a preaching station has been opened in an 
abandoned Methodist church twelve miles in the 
country. Four languages, if not five, are commonly 
spoken in the village, and between Manitowoc and 
Ahnapee, a distance of forty-two miles, the Congre- 
gational pastor is the only one who uses English in 
public service. 


The church of Stoughton has received eleven 
members since New Year’s. Nine of these came as 
a result of union revival meetings held by Rev. 
Henry Ostrom. 


In the past three years the church in South Kau- 
kauna, Rey. John Gibson, pastor, has trebled its 
membership, the Sunday sckool has doubled and 
the Y. P. S.C. E. trebled. A new house of worship 
has been built at a cost of $6,000. Notwithstanding 
the removal of many families through the hard 
times, and the changes caused by the absorption of 
the railroad by the Central and Northwestern Rail- 
road, the outlook is good. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The addition to the Olive Branch building, St. 
Louis, is now under roof,and the old portion is 
being thoroughly renovated, fitted with new glass 
and lighting, so that practically the house will be 
new.——The Maplewood church has purchased a lot, 
paying cash, and the plans for the building are be- 
ing drawn by Superintendent Love, whose archi- 
tectural skill has saved the City Missionary Society 
much cash and trouble. 


At a recent Ministers’ Meeting in Kansas City 
Rey. Henry. Hopkins, D. D., discussed the Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of the Observance of the 
Christian Year, advocating the commemoration of 
the descent of the Spirit on Pentecost in addition 
to the birth, death and resurrection of Christ.—— 
The Commonwealth Club of the First Church is dis- 
eussing sociological questions, presenting addresses 
from experts in various departments. Father Dal- 
ton, a prominent Catholic priest of the city, was 
asked to speak on the common school question.— 
Plymouth Church, Rev. H. A. Merrill, pastor, now 
worshiping in a hall, has received from a member 
of the First Church a valuable building lot, condi- 
tional on securing $3,000 in the next two years for 
an edifice. An enthusiastic meeting of the church 
has been held, addressed by neighboring pastors, 
and the work of securing subscriptions is being vig- 
orously pushed. 

Iowa. 

For three weeks, ending April 3, evangelistic 
services have been conducted at Cedar Rapids by 
Messrs. Munhall and Birch, the latter a wonderful 
cornet player. Among the thirteen churches join- 
ing in the movement were the First and Bethany. 
The city has not been so stirred for many years, if 
ever. Over 700 have signed cards. 


Minnesota. 


Open Door Church, Minneapolis, recently partially 
destroyed by fire, was reopened April 1, and the 
people, led by Rev. W. J. Gray, show increased zeal. 


The Men’s Club at Wabasha is filling the church, 
and the pastor, Rey. W. H. Medlar, is preaching a 
series of sermons on Paradise Lost. 


As a result of a recent revival at Dawson twenty- 
five united with the church, and a class of children 
numbering twenty-five was formed for instruction. 
Mr. T. H. Lewis, a young business man from Minne- 
apolis,is the pastor, and has done a remarkable 
work in uniting the church, securing the confidence 
of the people in spite of dissensions in the com- 
munity. The Lutheran Scandinavian churches have 
been benefited, so that their influence is more spir- 
itual. One of their ministers acknowledged that 
he had never appreciated before the work of the 
pastor. As one result of the revival saloons have 
just been voted out of the place.—A similar work, 
with a revival and additions to the church, has 
taken place at the next town, Madison, Rev. David 
Donovan, pastor. 


The church in Stewartville has organized a flour- 


ishing Endeavor Society, secured a lot for a church | 


building with plans, and already finds the hall 
where it worships overcrowded. 


Rey. C. E. Wilcox of Lamberton will preach on 
alternate Sundays at Walnut Grove. His labors at 
Lamberton have been blessed with several conver- 
sions, and a number of the Scandinavians have 
united with the Endeavor Society and would unite 
with the church except for objections from their 
parents. 

Rey. H. A. Cotton begins his ministry at Grace- 
ville under favorable auspices. The town is Roman 

' Catolic with only the Congregational church be- 
sides. Members of several denominations have at- 
tended our church, but have hitherto refused to 
unite. Recently nine of them united with the 
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ehurch and others will follow, thus uniting all 
Protestants. 
Kansas. 

The meeting of the Southern Association at Neosho 
Falls, March 27, 28, was one of the largest and best 
in its recent history. Among the topics were Long 
Pastorates, The Prodigal Son’s Brother and How to. 
Increase the Spirituality of the Sunday School. The 
woman’s missionary hour was one of the best fea- 
tures. Superintendent Sutherland represented the 
Sunday school interest, and on the last evening a 
free parliament on home missions, following the 
address of Superintendent Broad, brought out ring- 
ing speeches in favor of larger contributions, ex- 
tension of the work of evangelization by the union 
of rural with town work, and fraternal co-operation 
with other denominations. 


Messrs. Fred Grey and A. Wottenburger have been 
approved to preach by Wichita Association, Henry 
M. Woods by Southern Association amd Isaac M. 
Waldrop by Western Association. 


Rey. E. B. Smith, recently pastor of Maplewood 
Church, Chicago, has become pastor of the church 
in Westmoreland, serving country districts one-half 
of the time. This church is much encouraged after 
a long interval in the pastorate. 


Western Association met at Ellis, March 20. Al- 
though composed of frontier and scattered churches, 
the majority were represented, and the meeting was 
full of missionary enthusiasm. Some of the weaker 
churches have been strengthened by recent revivals. 
Addresses on Sunday school work were made by. 
State Superintendent Sutherland and Rey. D. H. 
Searrow and on home missions by Superintendent 
Broad. z 


The church in Parsons, whose building became 
unsafe, has taken it down and will rebuild at once 
on the same spot. Services are now held in a hall, 
with growing numbers and interest.——General 
Missionary Bishop is assisting the church in 
Valencia in building a house of worship at Moon’s 
Corner, one of the two preaching points of the 
church. 


The church in McPherson is having good congre- 
gations and pays its pastor’s salary monthly.— 
Buffalo Park church on the frontier fas preaching 
at two points and maintains two Sunday schools. 
—The church in Fredonia, though without a pastor 
and losing members by removal, is holding morning 
services regularly, sermons being read. 


Northwestern Association met at Almena, April 
3-5, and considered The Polity of the Early Church, 
The Church and Education, The Reflex Influence of 
Bible Studies, How to Use the Bible in Personal 
Work, and the Y. P.S.C.E. Woman’s hour was de- 
voted to foreign missions and was of great interest. 
Most of the churches reported revivals. The mis- 
sionary enthusiasm reached its hight on the second 
evening, when a general discussion of hdme mis- 
sions followed addresses on the subject by Rey. 
Messrs. Broad and Perry. 


Nebraska. 


Tbe church at Rokeby, served by Rev. John 
Doane in connection with Plymouth Church, Lin- 
coln, has just enjoyed a season of special services 
led by the State evangelists, Rey. Messrs. Billings 
and Byers. The new house of worship has been 
crowded, a large number haye expressed hope in 
Christ, and it is expected that twelve or fifteen will 
unite at the next communion. 


The church at Avoca, Rey. G. C. Hicks, pastor, 
has just closed a cheering series of revival meetings, 
tweuty persons having expressed faith in Christ. 
Nine persons united with the church April 1, all 
adults and mostly heads of families. This addition 
includes the business men of the plaee, aside from 
the German population. The work had been quietly 
going on for months and needed only a little special 
effort to bring it toa climax. Mr. Hicks will begin 
services at once with his other field at Berlin. 


Rey. Arthur Farnsworth, in beginning work. at 
Dodge and Howells, is cheered with indications of 
interest at both points. Four united with the 
church at Dodge and one at Howells April 1.— 
Evangelist F. T. Pierson closed an interesting se- 
ries of evangelistic meetings at Beatrice April 1, 
and went at once to Norfolk. 


Rey. J. G. Lange at Wahoo, who has been trying 
to interest the foreign populations in the vicinity 
and has preached Sunday afternoons in German, 
has so far interested a number of families of Ger- 
mans and Bohemians that the children come to the 
Sunday school and more or less ‘of. the parents come 
to the regular service. The congregations at Wahoo 
have largely increased. An efficient choir has taken 
charge of the service of song and in the evening the 
congregation is largely made up of young people. 

Rey. A. F. Newell of Vine Street Church, Lincoln, 
has been making special effort for some time to se- 
eure good Sunday evening congregations and has 
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been rewarded by finding nearly every seat filled. 
Six united with the church April 1, one on confes- 
sion. 

Utah. 


In the two years that Rev. F.S. Forbes has been 
pastor of the First Church of Ogden, 130 have been 
added to its membership and over sixty to the En- 
deavor Society. This society, under the pastor’s lead- 
ership, opened a ‘ down-town”’ mission a year ago, 
which has reached some of the unchurched. Other 
churches joined in the movement and for the last 
six months the mission has been opened nightly, 
has done much rescue work and given needed relief. 
The church has largely increased its gifts for all 
kinds of missionary causes. Mr. Forbes, desiring to 
study evangelistic or institutional church work, 
has been granted a six months’ leave of absence 
that he may study institutional churches and en- 
gage in evangelistic labor. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


The Little Shasta church in the northernmost 
county of the State, eight miles from the railroad, has 
just celebrated its eighteenth anniversary. It has 
had a total membership of eighty-six, its present en- 
roliment being forty-one. It has had four pastors 
and for a third of its history has been pastorless. 
There are officers, teachers and scholars who have 
not missed a session for years. It has an Endeayor 
Society, and the church is aggressive in temper- 
ance as well as other work. 


An orchestra adds to the attractiveness of the 
Sunday evening services at Lincoln. The edifice 
has just been newly carpeted. 

Oregon. 

Rey. C. F. Clapp, home missionafy superintendent 
for the State, has just concluded meetings at Onta- 
rio, and the community has. been greatly blessed 
and the membership of pine increased to twenty- 
eight. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Oalls. 


ANDERSON, A., Providence, R. I.. to Swedish Ch, 
Worcester, Mass... 

ep eae: Frederick, Alba, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie 
Accepts, 

BARSTO W, John, Glastonbury, Ct.,to home missionary 
superintendency of Colorado. 

aye George H., Crown Point, N, Y., to Haydenyille, 

ass. 

BURNHAM, Michael, accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., St 
Louis, Mo. 

COREY, Epbraim M., accepts call to Royalton, Wis. 

DAVIS, R. Henry, accepts call to Walpole, Mass. 

DIBBLE, William L., Chicago Seminary, to Ivanhoe 


tl. 

FERGUSON, Aristides T., accepts call to Antrim, N. H 

GALER, M. ., accepts call for one year to Stewart 
ville, Minn., where he has been supplying. 

HARRISON, Hiram B., Barnesville, Minn., to Hillsboro 
N.D. Accepts. 

HOYT, Hiram L., withdraws acceptance of call to Ox 
ford, N. Y., and will remain at Phoenix. 

JAMISON, Henry W., accepts call to Beresford and 
Pioneer, S. D. 

JOHNSYON, Frank L., Omaha, Neb., to Leadville, Col 
Accepts. 

JONKS, John D., accepts call to Medical Lake, Wn. 


KING, KE. Russell (Meth.), to Paso Robles, Cal. Ac 
cepts: 

LEWIS, Frank F., accepts call to Hardwick, Vt. 

MARSH, George H., Cumberland, Wis., to Osseo. Ac 


cepts. 
McCREEDY, William, Buffalo Gap, S. D., to Peters 
burg, Neb. Accepts. 
MCKINNON, Norman, accepts call to St. John, Neb. 
MORTON, George F., accepts call to Second Ch., Brain 
erd, Minn., in connection with Randall and Parker. 
NOTYS, J. Lee, Middlefield, Ct.,to Union Ch., St. Louis 
Park, Minn., and to Manson, fo. 

NOYEs, Warren L., Whiting, Vt., to Castleton. 

OLESON, William B., Honolulu, S. L, to Belmont Ch 
Worcester, Mass. : 

RICHARDS, Thomas C., Dudley, Mass., to Higganum 
Ct. Accepts. 

SMITH, E. B., Maplewood, Chicago, Ill., to Westmore 
land, Kan. Accepts. 

SNYDER, Peter M., accepts call to College St. Ch., Bur 
lington, Vt. 

TADE, Ewiog O., Washington, D.C., to Avalon, Ca 
Accepts. 

TERBORGH, Isaac C., accepts call to Ada, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, William, Rochdale, Eng., to Milltown 
N. B. Accepts. 

WOTTENBURGER, A., to Haven, Kan. Accepts, and 
will supply at Welcome also. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
MOXOM, Philip S., i. April 3, South Ch., Springfield 


Mass. 
TOWNSEND, Louis A. 0, March 26, Whiting, Ind. 
Besiguations. 
AYER, Edwin I, Clio, Mich., on account of ill health. 
BISCOE, George S , Wallace, Neb. 
BROWN, Daniel M., Dayton, O. 
DURYEA, Miner J., Linden and Tyrone, Mich. 
HOLMES, Henry M., Bartlett, N. H., and has returned 
to his home in Ayer, Mass. 
NOYES, Warren L., Whiting and Sudbury, Vt. 
PYATT, Frank G., Newtonville, To. 
VROOMAN, Frank B., Salem St., Ch., Worcester, Mass 


Churches Organized. 


EDELSTEIN, l., April 2. Twenty-seven members. 
HARDWICK, Vt., April 3, Twenty-one members, 


Miscellaneous. 


BALLOU, Henry L., Hartford Seminary, will supply the 
church in Weathersfield, Vt., during the summer. 

BELSEY, George W., has been presented with a fine 
gold watch and chain by the officérs of the church and 
society at Geneya, O. r = 

CHAMBERLIN, James A., of Owatonna, Minn., in de- 
clining his call to Faribault, so pleased his people that 
they raised his salary to $2,000. _ 

GRANT, Lathrop C., Yale Seminary, will supply the 
church in Sherburne, Vt., during the summer. _ 

HALL, George E., of Dover, N.H., has been appointed 
chaplain of*the New Hampshire State guards to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Presi- 
dent C. S. Murkland of the Agricultural College. 
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Y. M. ©. A. NOTES. 


Ground has been broken at Springfield for a beau- 
tiful Y.M. C. A. building, which will cost nearly 
$100,000. It is located at the corner of State and 
Dwight Streets in the heart of the city. More than 
enough money is already subscribed. 


‘A conference of the Y. M. C. A. of the Fourth Dis- 
trict was held in Natick, March 30, 31 and April 1. 
Rey. Erastus Blakeslee, Rev. L. A. Pope and Secre- 
tary J. L. Gordon gave addresses, and there were 
helpful papers and discussions by experienced 
Christian workers. © 


The conference for the training of the presidents 
of college Y. M. C. A.’s of the Eastern colleges will 
be held with the Amherst College Association, April 
12-15. This will include the colleges of New Eng- 
land, New York State, Canada, Princeton and Rut- 
gers in New Jersey, and Johns Hopkins in Maryland. 


Since last October more than 100 men have pro- 
fessed conyersion through the efforts of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Newburyport, and large numbers have 
joined the churches. The work began in the Sun- 
day morning prayer meeting. Since Jan. 1 the at- 
tendance at the men’s meetings has averaged over 
350. 


While the so-called secular agencies of the Y. M. 
C. Associations have been multiplied rapidly during 
the past few years, there has been no falling off in 
its religious activities, nor in definite evangelistic 
effort. The associations of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, during the year ending Oct. 1, 1893, re- 
ported 1,238 professed conversions, and for the first 
quarter of the present year 507. Though the Y. M. 
C. A. work is suffering somewhat from the financial 
depression of the times, the religious work was 
never more active,and never productive of more 
gratifying results. Warm words of approval are 
everywhere spoken by pastors of the service ren- 
dered at so many points by Y. M. C. A. men. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
The Wisconsin State Union has started a monthly 
State paper, the Wisconsin Endeavorer, published 
at Oshkosh. 


The press committee of Manchester, N. H., would 
be glad to exchange news with other press commit- 
tees within 300 miles. Address Will C. Heath, 73 
Liberty Street. 


The spring district conventions in Wisconsin are 


being largely attended and are especially interested _ 


in junior work, as presented by Miss Nettie E. Har- 
rington, the assistant superintendent. 


Part of the work done by the good literature com- 
mittee in the society at Harpvot, Turkey, is the 
writing out in a blank-book of translations from 
articles in English for the benefit of the younger 
members. 

Members of the Chinese society at Santa Cruz 
plan to hold a service on the streets in the Chinese 
quarter for fifteen minutes before their regular 
prayer meeting, hoping that in this way they may 
win more to attend and be interested in the meet- 
ings. 

Societies in China are preparing to send a large 
and beautiful “umbrella of state,’ embroidered in 
silk and gold, to be awarded at Cleveland, and at 
all following conventions, to the State, Territory, or 
Province reporting the largest proportionate num- 
ber of societies whose members are pledging two 
cents a week for missions. . 

The Boston Christian Endeavor Union will open a 
ten days’ temperance campaign in this city, begin- 
ning next Sunday afternoon in the People’s Church, 
corner Columbus Avenue and Berkeley Street. Mr. 
Thomas HE. Murphy, whose labors in the temperance 
cause have been so remarkably successful in New 
Haven and New Britain, Ct., and many other towns 
ar d cities, is to speak every evening, and no doubt 
will have crowded audiences. 


’ 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 6. 


The meeting was led by Mrs. C. M. Stone of 
St. Johnsbury. ‘“* For whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is My brother, and My 
sister, and mother,’’ furnished the theme. 
* Spiritualities are superior to human relation- 
ships, however dear. Doing God’s will is 
being willing; we ask, we listen, we say we 
are ready and then hold back.” The daughter 
who has learned not to ask what her father 
would not like to give illustrates conformity 
to the will of God. - 

The days of this week had furnished an- 
other list of missionaries in the Marathi Mis- 
sion, all of whom were specially remembered 
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in prayer by Mrs. Judson Smith. In connec- 
tion with prayer for those preparing litera- 
ture in India, Miss Child spoke of the amount 
of infidel literature which is scattered in that 
country. Mrs. Porter of North Brookfield 
spoke of crossing the ocean with the Bruce 
family and of their affliction in the loss of a 
daughter, Helen, who had expected to join 
the mission, and an extract from a letter from 
Miss Hattie Bruce was read, speaking of an 
opportunity which she and her mother had 
improved in visiting the villages about Satara. 

There was special interest in the presence 
of Mrs. Katie Fairbank Hume, wife of Robert 
A. Hume, whose name was upon the calendar 
for the day. A missionary’s daughter, born 
in India, she had returned, after her educa- 
tion in this country, to the land of her birth, 
finding her first work there in the Ahmedna- 
gar girls’ school. She said, “I shall return 
with more courageous confidence on account 
of these prayers which have stirred my soul,” 
and begged that the work, which is a part of 
their very life, may be prayed for as well as 
the workers. A letter was read from Miss 
Esther B. Fowler, the latest gift of the Wom- 
an’s Board to the Marathi Mission. Mrs. Lan- 
sing thought we should pray that the mission- 
aries may be examples of Christ, not discour- 
aged in letting their lights shine because the 
lights seem to them so small. 

Miss Daniels of Harpoot said that she had 
just heard of a week of prayer in the girls’ 
department of Euphrates College. One reci- 
tation was dropped each day to give place to 
a prayer meeting, and at the end of the week, 
after a whole morning had been given to reli- 
gious exercises, petitions came in at noon that 
the remainder of the day might be so used. 
A meeting on repentance and a thanksgiving 
meeting were very helpful, and all except two 
of the girls in the collegiate course have de- 
clared themse]ves on the Lord’s side. 

Miss Susan N. Brown reported the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Newburyport auxil- 


jiary; also-the work in Essex North Branch, 


speaking in high appreciation of Mrs. Cowles, 
the first president, and the inspiration she 


»+had given, and noting encouraging signs 


among the young people. Mrs. Smith an- 
nounced the arrival of the Morning Star at 
Honolulu, bringing Dr. and Mrs. Pease and 
two sons, Mrs. Forbes aud her little girl, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rand and Mrs. Logan. 

Besides Maine and Vermont, nine of the 
Massachusetts branches, were. represented. 
In addition to the familiar faces seen every 
week, many women temporarily in the city im- 
prove the opportunity to attend this meeting. 


DR. GRIFFIS AT BANGOR. 


The graduates and friends of Bangor Semi- 
nary will be interested to know of the happy 
inauguration of the Bond lectureship. This 
is a foundation recently endowed by the 
alumni, and takes its name from the principal 
donor, Dr. Elias Bond, a lifelong resident and 
missionary in the Hawaiian Islands. The first 
course of lectures is now being given by Rev. 
W.E. Griffis, D.D., formerly of Boston, now 
of Ithaca, N. Y. His general subject is The 
Religions of China and Japan, viz., Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, Taoism and Shinto, and the 
discussion naturally threads its way through 
wide fields of history, ethnology and compar- 
ative religion. The method is both philo- 
sophical and popular, and as Dr. Griffis was 
for several years a teacher at the Imperial 
University in Japan his own experience adds 
to his treatment of the theme the force of per- 
sonal knowledge and the interest of a sympa- 
thetic observer. 

Three lectures have been given. Dr. Griffis 
devoted the first hour to the universal Sha- 
manism or animism, which, underlying every 
other creed form in the East, belongs to the 
most primitive and ignorant conditions. The 
second lecture explored the antiquities of the 
Chinese race, the mythical and legendary 
periods, the early religious ideas, the forms 
and objects of worship, the evolution of the 
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empire. Of the two schools of opinion, ones 
represented by Dr. Legge and Max Miller, 
holds to what might be termed the autochtho- 
nous development of the Chinese, in seclusion 
from all foreign contact; the other, compris- 
ing such names as Dr. Edkins, Dr. Ball and 
La Couperie, derives the Chinese and their 
culture from Western Asia, whence their for- 
bears must have wandered in some prehistoric 
eon. 

The third lecture discussed modern Japa- 
nese Confucianism. Chineseideas were greatly 
modified in entering Japan. The great cen- 
tral doctrine of Chinese culture is filial piety- 
In Japan that became loyalty—not patriotism, 
but the devotion of inferior to superior, for 
example, of the vassal to hisfeudallord. This. 
remarkable change was traced through all 
“the five relations,” viz., of ruler and sub= 
ject, of parent and child, of husband and wife, 
of elder brother and younger brother, of friend 
and friend. The lecture presented a vivid 
picture of Japanese society and habits of 
thought—a picture of intense and sometimes 
thrilling interest. In conclusion the speaker 
traced the changes which have come in since 
the arrival of Commodore Perry’s expedition 
in 1853, and more especially since the revolu- 
tion of 1868, and showed eloquently what new 
meaning Christianity is already putting into 
Japanese society, education, language and law. 

J. 8. 8. 


EDUCATION. 


— Rev. M. A. Breed was installed, March 
28, president of Benzonia College, which under 
its new management is prospering greatly. ~ 


— The Department of Library Economy, 
connected with the Amherst Summer School, 
will open a course of instruction in library 
work July 2 to continue until Aug. 4. Practi- 
cal lectures are to be given every morning, 
except Saturday, by Mr. W. A. Fletcher, li- 
brarian of Amherst College, and afternoon 
the class will meet for practice in library 
work. The text-book will be Cutter’s Rules 
for Cataloguing and the fee for the course 
twelve dollars. 


—A special meeting, last week, of the 
trustees of Middlebury College readjusted the 
expenses to the increased income resulting 
from the Charles J. Starr bequest and other 
recent additions to the permanent fund. Hon. 
E. B. Sherman of Chicago was elected a trus- 
tee. A new chair of modern languages was. 
established. The chapel building, with its 
lecture-rooms and laboratories, is to be heated 
by steam or hot water. A beginning is to be 
made on improvements in the college park. 
The salary of the president and five of the pro- 
fessors was raised and President Brainerd was 
granted a six months’ leave of absence for 
European travel, beginning July 1, his ex- 
penses to be paid by the college. The finan- 
cial outlook is satisfactory and a large incom- 
ing class is expected in September. 


—— The School of Applied Ethics, which 
met for the first time at Plymouth, Mass., in 
1892, will be convened again this year, July 12) 
to Aug.15. Prof. Henry C. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the director of the school, 
will lecture on The Historical Basis of Mod- 
ern Industries, The Relation of Economic: 
Theory to Social Progress, and The Transpor- 
tation Problem. Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst 
will lecture on The Ethics and Economics of. 
Distribution; Prof. Mayo Smith of Columbia. 
on The Ethnical Basis for Social Progress 
in the United States; President Andrews of 
Brown University on Civilization and Money ; 
Prof. F. H. Giddings of Bryn Mawr on The 
Social Functions of Wealth; Prof. J. W. Jenks. 
of Cornell on The Relation of Political and In- 
dustrial Reform, etc. These names and titles 
give but an inadequate idea of the feast to be 
spread in one department—economies. Fora 
complete program address the secretary of the 
school, S. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th Street, — 
Philadelphia. ; : ‘ 
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Gleanings from Our Mail Bag. 


Practical Christianity, Church Music, the Anti-Church Crusade and other Current Topics. 


AN OMITTED CHAPTER. 


We are glad to haye our denominational 
prestige in hymnology vindicated by one who 
has made a thorough study of the subject: 


Why is it that Congregationalists omit one 
chapter of their history? Why do they not 
claim and honor their own? The writer 
means their origination of English hymnody 
and their first rank in English and American 
hymnody. The general histories ignore the 
subject, likewise the denominational papers. 
A part of the prize exhibit at the World’s Fair 
was the following sentence: ‘‘The English 
Independents (Congregationalists), as repre- 
sented by Dr. Watts, have a just claim to be 
considered the real founders of English hym- 
nody.’’ Methodists and Presbyterians might 
be quoted as conceding to Watts this title: 
“*The very father of English bymnody.’’ So 
far as American Congregationalism and bym- 
nody are concerned, the great bymn-book of 
the early New England churches was Watts’s, 
and afterwards Watts and Select. American 
hymn-books, other than the’ Methodist, con- 
tain more hymns from Watts than from Charles 
Wesley. The latest volume of Annotations 
of hymns, by Dr. Charles Robinson, says: ‘It 
is admitted now that this one writer [Watts] 
has done more for the church in this line of 
Christian usefulness than any other.’’ Bishop 
Hurst, in his History of the Christian Church, 
1892, ranked Ray Palmer as the first American 
hymnist, and the only American to dispute 
the title with him is Dr. Thomas Hastings 
(1784-1872], a child of Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalism, although the removal of his parents 
in his youth to New York made him a Presby- 
terian. Is it Congregational aguosticism (!), 
or modesty, or carelessness, or thanklessness 
to other denominationalists, or what is it, that 
accounts forthe omission? Mr. Editor, please 
allay my jealousy, although I am only a Con- 
gregationalist by adoption. J. H. Ross. 


“WHO SHALL, DETERMINE THE ORDER OF SUNDAY 
SERVICES? 


In the Congregationatist of March 8 Dr. 
Quint says that ‘‘ many of our churches are 
departing from the severe simplicity of the 
ancient order of Sunday morning services. I 
think that this change is largely due to the 
wishes of pastors,’’ 

In these days of short pastorates is it well 
to have ‘‘this change’? made by the pastor? 
His successors may or may not like his 
method. The church continues “from gener- 
ation to generation,” and ought not the church 
to take the initiative? Our church acknowl- 
edges no authority, under the great Head of 
the church, over and above itself, and might 
adopt into our service any part or all the 
prayer-book which our fathers ruled out. ‘If, 
therefore, the whole church be come togetber 
in one place,’’ it may doubtless depart from 
the simplicity of its ancient order of service, if 
the majority so vote. But is it not due to 
those who may be grieved by such ‘ de- 
parture”’ that ‘‘the whole church come to- 
gether’? and discuss any change before it is 
introduced into the service? Then, if a ma- 
jority of the church, or, better still, it unani- 
mously, votes for or against the proposed 
change, every member in covenant with the 
church should accept the voice of the church, 
and ‘‘conform” to the order of service pre- 
scribed. DerAcon EMERITUS, 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


I have carefully read the articles on music 
in our churches in the Congregationalist of 
Feb. 15, and I am sure that the writers have 
been careful observers, not only of the pleas- 
ures but of the difficulties attending the man- 
agement of church music. My father was a 
‘teacher of music and a leader of choirs all his 
life, and I have served as organist, conductor 
-of a chorus, member of a quartet and have 
been almost constantly on the music commit- 
tee. In selecting our quartet singers we al- 
ways made earnest inquiries in regard to 
-character, but never ivsisted that they should 
be professed Christians. We have required 
that they should be able to read music well 
and sing with the true spirit of devotion. 
The members of our present quartet take a 
jJeading part in our responsive readings and in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and as they face the audi- 

_-enge they are a great help, especially in the 
congregational singing, as they all frequently 
‘sing the treble or leading part. 

You have done a good work in bringing 
-out that excellent broadside, and it will bea 
means, without doubt, of creating a greater 
interest in church music than we have yet 
seen. I have sent a paper to each of our 
quartet and to several otbers who have to do 
‘with music in church. J, A. G. 


a 


‘for. utterance. 


THINKS IT OUT OF PLACE. 


Recently we were present on a sacramental 
occasion when the organist played (very softly, 
of course) during the service. It seemed to 
us, and communicants who referred to it, an 
interference with the quiet impressiveness of 
the scene. In another church, whose music 
has justly attained great popularity, when the 
preacher reached the peroration, or rather, 
perhaps, in this instance, the earnest appeal, 
of an eloquent and stirring discourse the or- 
ganist touched the keys until the close. We 
were painfully startled and lost many of the 
last words of the pastor, while a glance at the 
large audience indicated a change in tke in- 
tensely solemn interest before felt. The loss 
in moral and spiritual effect was certainly 
marked. Are these accompaniments of music 
in good taste and in harmony with the design 
of the services of the sanctuary ? H. 


THOUGHTLESS YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 


A few evenings ago as we Sat by the library 
fire a young friend who was our guest enter- 
tained us with some experiences of his coun: 
try home life. Among other things he said: 

‘We had great fun last Fourth of July. 
Another boy and I got’ up at midnight and 
we roamed through the town. All the gates 
we could get off the hinges we carried away 
as far as possible, and we piled boards against 
the doors of one of the houses. When we 
came to the pond we saw a wagon which some 
boys had drawn there and backed into the 
water, and we pushed itin still farther until 
it sank entirely out of sight. It was such fun 
to see the seat and other things that were in 
the wagon floating around on the water; but, 
I tell you, they had a job of it, getting that 
wagon out the next day.” 4 hive 

I was amazed at the utter indffference tbe 
young man showed as to the result of bis fool- 
ish pranks. The worry and Jabor attendant 
upon the recovery of the wagon inade no im- 
pression upon him. That the farmer’s only 
summer holiday had been spoiled and his 
property injured, if not ruined, was to hima 
mattar of no concern. Yet this young man is 
a member of the village church, is active in 
Christian Endeavor and temperance work, 
and one of the mainstays of the weekly 
prayer meeting. The error in this case was 
only that of thoughtlessness. In his eager- 
ness for fun the youth thougbt only of him- 
self. If he could have seen the matter as it 
appeared to us he would have been shocked. 

Now is there not something wrong in the 
education of a boy, who, after the most care- 
ful training in a Christian home and constant 
attendance from his earliest years at Sunday 
school, can still find it in his heart to so 
wrong a neighbor? We teach our children 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. We teach them, too, to loathe all the 
heinous sins, such as drunkenness, murder, 
theft, etc,, but the one great doctrine of love, 
which is above and beyond all others, is not 
given the prominence it should receive. The 
kingdom of Gcd will never be estab:ished on 
earth until each and every professed follower 
of Christ is willing to strive to do unto cthers 
as he would others do unto him, and to show 
that he does, in very truth, love his neighbor 
as himself, 


IS THIS CHRISTIAN ? 


A Connecticut pastor, who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for judging of church 
work in different parts of this country, yearns 
We hope it is not Boston to 
which he refers: 


I have discovered the secret of what is 
called ‘‘the anti-church crusade.” I bave 
been at a loss to understand the tirade against 
the church that we have heard of late, as my 
obseryations both on the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts have not sustained any such conclu- 
sions. The ministers I have met seemed to 
know what Christianity was, and the churches 
for the most part were practicing it. But I 
got into a stronghold of Congregationalism in 
Massachusetts the other day, and for a time I 
was an anti-church crusade man. I found the 
churches in a tense rivalry in building, in 
music and nearly everything but soul-saving. 
The daily papers were filled with notices of 
what this church and the other church had 
done in the way of music. 

I looked up the facts in regard to one of 
the churches that seemed most determined to 
eclipse the others, and this is what<I found: 
that they had a big church debt, that they 
pay their pastor $5,000, and this year they pay 
$4,000 for their music. Then I turned to the 
Year-Book, thinking, of course, that a church 
that could lavish money in this way on them- 
selves must be putting a large sum into its 


missionary interests abroad. Butto my amaze 
ment I found they did not give as much to 
carry out the Saviour’s commission, ‘‘ Go, 
preach the gospel to every creature,” as the 
small country church I am connected with, 
that has paid but $1,000 to its pastor and has a 
volunteer choir, and whose entire receipts are 
but about $2,500. The bass singer of that city 
quartet gets more than the Year-Book re- 
ports the church as giving for all benevo- 
lent objects. Is this Christianity? Then I 
read Mr. Kingman’s appeal for the Chinese 
Training School; then the appeal from the 
Home Missionary Society; then a letter from 
a nearly starving brother in Florida; then I 
thought of how the gospel is being kept back 
from dying souls by depleted treasuries, and I 
said if Brother Herron and President Gates 
have in mind that $4,000 operatic quartet of a 
church that does not give a quarter as much 
for missions, then let them thunder away. 
They are right. H. M. 


ANOTHER COLUMN FOR THE YEAR-BOOK. 


Each year our genial genius of denomina- 
tional statistics is adding new features to the 
Year-Book. He is evidently aiming at per- 
fection. I would like to give him a valuable 
suggestion. As at present edited the book is 
misleading. Church committees consult it to 
learn the probable age of candidates suggested 
to them. They run their fingers down the 
“ord.” column and if they tind against a man 
any nuimober less than 1865 he is at once, and 
for that reason alone, doomed 

I would suggest, therefore, that any clergy- 
mao ordained between 1855 and 1865 have the 
privilege of sending to Dr. Hazen his photo- 
graph, the affidavits of a barber as to the num- 
ber of his gray hairs or square inches of his 
haldness, of his dentist as to the number of 
his teeth, of a life insurance medical examiner 
as to his lungs, heart and liver, of the select- 
men of the town, or board of aldermen of 
the city, as to his gait and any other factors 
needed to show that his ‘* bow still abides in 
its strength.’”’ Let Dr. Hazen and two wise 
mén or women, to be chosen by the secreta- 
ries of the benevolent societies in the Congre- 
gational House, be authorized to make outa 
dead line column. In case they are convinced 
that any minister with numbers less than 1865 
in the ‘‘ord.’’ column evidently bas the vim, 
vigor and vivacity of those who have been 
ordained later than 1865, this committee shall 
be authorized to add to the number in the 
“ord.” column the numbers five, ten, fifteen, 
according to their judgment. In this way 
cburch committees will be enabled to read 
1870, 4875 and 1880, instead of 1865, against the 
pames of men who, because of perfect health, 
kind treatment from good parishes and the 
beneficence of heaven, have been uvable to 
cross the dead Jine at the hour set by the pres- 
ent misleading statistics. 

Fevix Senex, D. D. 


AN INCIDENT IN REY. JAMES POWELL’S PAS- 
TORATE, 


The delightful reminiscences of Rev. James 
Powell issued by the C. 8S. S. & P. S. have 
called to mind an incident in his early pas- 
torate which teaches a valuable lesson to 
pastors and church members. 

A lady living at Salisbury Point (now Ames- 
bury) was very ill. She was not a Christian, 
but resolved that if she recovered she would 
go to church and earnestly endeavor to lead 
a Christian life. She regained her health and, 
faithful to her vow, she went to church the 
first Sunday she was well enough to do so. 
Though she lingered after the service no one 
spoke to her. The next Sunday the lady tried 
another church, but received no recognition 
whatever. The third Sunday she attended 
the services of still another denomination, 
but with the same experience. 

This woman, seeking the light and yet hav- 
ing a natural feeling of delicacy about thrust- 
ing herself or her spiritual needs upon others, 
determined to make one more effort, thinking 
that if it did not succeed she would give 
it up. The fourth Sunday sbe went to 
the North Church of Newburyport, of which 
Rev. James Powell was the pastor. She was 
scarcely more cheered and comforted by the 
fresh and inspiring presentation of Christian 
truth in his sermon than by his bearty hand- 
shake and kind words after the service was 
over, for as soon as the benediction was pro- 
nounced Dr. Powell made a bee line for her, 
saying that he recognized her as a stranger 
and inquiring her name and residence. He 
introduced her to several persons in the con- 
gregation and invited her to come again. The 
outcome of it was that the lady joined Dr. 
Powell’s church not long after and finally 
was transferred by letter to the Union Evan- 
gelical Chureh of Salisbury and Amesbury, 
nearer her home. N. D. W. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
[Lines suggested by a portrait of Gen. 8. C. Armstrong 

on my study desk.) 
O brave soul! O strong, true heart! 
Mighty sentinel on eternal battlements of right! 
Thy face grows with the light of truth unforced by 

art. 
Thy features beacon forth a transcendental sight. 
Thy lips their firmness wreathe with very smile of 

God, 
Star-like shining through the mortal flesh of him 
Who led a race from darkness into light. © 


Teach me the lesson of thy manliness and strength, 
O thou that tarriest afar! 
Give me the secret of thy holy labor for mankind. 
Lift me to the measure of thy pure and lofty mind, 
Whose unspent force yet lingers here, the gracious 
wind 
Of destiny to races coming up to glory 
From the dark and sodden years of inhuman spite; 
And when, through all the breadth and length 
Of life that bears the burdens manifold, 
I, too, shall pass, dear soul of conquering faith, 
Let the sweet restfulness of thy remembered peace 
Keep me close to God until, like thee, 
I gladly hail the Pilot, and with Hiin cross the bar. 
—ltev. Frederic Stanley Root. 
LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

The most important chapter in human his- 
tory is the history of constitutional liberty. 
Where that is absent everything else that 
mankind loves—art, literature, commerce, 
wealth, glory—are but the ornaments of a 
tomb. Where liberty exists all these things 
follow in her train. It is, therefore, just that 
we should reckon among the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind men who have sacrificed 
everything else that they might confer this 
boon upon their fellowmen. The English Al- 
fred, the Roman Brutus, the French Lafayette, 
the Italian Garibaldi, our own Washington 


abide forever as stars in the firmament, shining |: 


with a luster which grows more brilliant as 
the generations and ages pass by. To this 
mighty company it has been the fortune of 
Hungary now to have added another illustri- 
ous name. ... He played upon our language 
and upon the heartstrings of the people as 
a musician plays upon his instrument. I 
thought then and, forty-two years afterwards, 
I think now that this achievement of this man 
of Eastern race, speaking to a strange people 
in a strange’ tongue, was the highest achieve- 
ment of oratory since the inspired prophets 
spoke in Judea. It seemed as if that sturdy 
Puritan people were taken off their feet by his 
words. ... Let our youth who would learn 
the resources of their native tongue, who 
would be accustomed to the literature of lib- 
erty, who would study eloquence in its high- 
est examples, take the speeches of Louis Kos- 
suth as a text-book, as he is said to have taken 
for his instruction only Shakespeare and the 
Bible. ... When the famous exile gave me 
his hand in parting, I felt it was the most 
illustrious hand I had ever touched.—Hon. 
George F. Hoar. 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 

On the second day of March Anthony Com- 
stock closed twenty-two years of public serv- 
ice. During that long time we have watched 
him carefully and read every charge that has 
been made against him publicly, except some 
that may have been missed when the writer 
was out of the country. With the countless 
villains who would lie and perjure themselves 
to ruin his reputation, with their accomplices, 
organized or unorganized, who on one pretense 
or another have tried to break him down, 
the percentage of convictions upon charges 
made and sustained by him is so large as to 
be a source of perpetual astonishment; and 
in all that time no allegation of malfeasance, 
bribery or any other discreditable thing, un- 
less it be an occasional loss of temper—with. 
out whicb in such a business there would be 
ground to suspect him of hypocrisy—nothing 
has ever been sustained. We believe it im- 
possible to put a proper estimate upon the 
services that he has rendered to public and 
private morality.—New York Christian -Advo- 
cate. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 13° 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: God in Nature 


Ls Ain congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


CRGAN PRELUDE. 


MinistTER.—Lo, he that formeth the mountains, and createth he wind, and declai~ 
eth unto man what is his thought, that maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth 
upon the high places of the earth; the Lord, the God of hosts, is his name. 


PrEoPLE.—Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: 

The whole earth is full of his glory. 
Seek him that maketh the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning, and maketh the day dark with night; that calleth for the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth; the Lord is his name. 


All nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship before thee, 0 Lord ; 

And they shall glorify thy name. 

For thou art great, and doest wondrous things: 

Thou art God alone. 
It is he that buildeth his chambers in the heaven; and hath founded his vault upon 
the earth; he that calleth for the waters of the sea and poureth them out upon the 
face of the earth; the Lord is his name. 

Fear God, and give him glory; and worship him that made the heaven and 
the earth and sea and fountain of waters. 2 
CHANT. 

Blessed be the Lord God, the | God of | Israel, 

Who only | doeth | wondrous | things: 

And blessed be his glorious | name for | ever; 

And let the whole earth be fill’d with his | glory: A | men and A | men. 
HYTIN. 


(> When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister and people in unison.} 


(\e- The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Lord. of all being; throned afar.—LouvVAN. . 
The living God,. who made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and all that in them is. 


MINIsTER.—Bless the Lord, O my soul. _ 
PropLe.—O Lord my God, thou art very great; 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 104: 2-35. 
HYMN. (l@&- The congregation will rise and sing.] ‘ ‘ 
For the beauty of the earth.-SPANISH HYMN. 


By his spirit the heavens are garnished. 


MINISTER.—The heavens declare the glory of God 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 19: 2-6; 107: 23-31. 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof. 


MINISTER.— O Lord God of hosts 
Who is a mighty one, like unto thee? 


PropLe.— Thou rulest the pride of the sea: 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the sery- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 89: 11, 12; 74: 16,17; 147: 15-18. 


All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord. 
(This may be omitted when so desired.] 


CHANT. 
O all ye Works of the Lord | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Heavns of Heav'ns | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 


O ye Sun and Moon | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Stars of Heav’n | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Showers and Dew | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Winds of God | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Winter and Summer | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Nights and Days | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Mountains and Hills | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O all ye Green Things upon the Earth | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever. 

O ye Seas and Floods | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye Children of Men | bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever. Amen. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 

(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ.) 
HYSIN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 

God of the earth, the sky, the sea!— PARK STREET. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM. 


[The New Testament parables and teachings from nature or the 37th and 38th 
chapters of Job are suggested as suitable passages of Scripture to be read.}, 
(Choir.] [The Heavens Proclaim Him.— BEETHOVEN, is suggested as a suitable selection.) 


*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
*There is a book, who runs may read.—_VALENTIA. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


MINISTER.—When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, - 
The moon and the ‘stars, which thou hast ordained ; : J 4 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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PreopLte.—What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him? . 


For thou hast made him a little lower than God, 


And crownest him with glory and honor. 


Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


O Lord, our Lord, 


How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 


HYMN. 


(I~ The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Day is dying in the west.— EVENING PRAISE. 


ASCRIPTION AND BENEDICTION. 


him and unto him, are all things, 


(I~ The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
unsearchable are his judgmeuts, and his ways past tracing out. 


How 
For of him and through 


To him be the glory forever. 


May the blessing of God, our heavenly Father, be with us now, and remain for- 


ever. ' Amen. 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


NOTE. 


The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 


EHEVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. 
of Thy Youth; 8. 


The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 


14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to j 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BETRAYING THE THOUGHTS OF THE 
HEART. 


Modern discoveries in the field of science 
have a more intimate relation to morals thanis 
sometimes recognized. When electricity, for 
instance, becomes available for the thorough 
illumination of the dark places in the great 
cities, what a difference may be seen in the 
amount of crime perpetrated from day to day. 
That subtle fluid can be made a regular de- 
tective, too, as this story in the Chicago Rec- 
ord shows: 


Those who are accustomed to frequent 
the courts in which murder cases are tried 
find themselves drifting into the habit of 
attaching great significance to actions, ges- 
tures and expressions which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would eséape notice. A 
prominent electrical journal relates how 
this habit led to the conviction of a mur- 
derer through the aid of electricity. The 
murder had been one of unwonted atrocity 
and the prisoner appeared absolutely indif- 
ferent. In fact, it was impossible for the 
keenest eye to detect any change in his 
countenance or attitude during the exami- 
nation of the witnesses who gave the most 
damaging testimony against him. The 
prosecuting attorney, however, noticed that 
he never once relaxed his hold on the arms 
of the chair in which he sat, but seemed to 
support himself by the pressure which he 
brought to bear on them. Knowing that 
under intense mental excitement, no matter 
how outwardly calm an individual may be, 
the hands will involuntarily contract and 
relax according to the intensity of the emo- 
tion and the susceptibility of the person 
affected, the counsel saw here a chance of 
securing evidence of great value. He thought 


that if the arms of the chair could only be | 


made to communicate the pressure of the 
invisible contractions of the muscles of the 
hands and arms of the witness an important 
light might be thrown on the case. He 
called an electrician to his aid, and during 
the absence of the prisoner from the court- 
room the arms of the chair were removed 
and split in half and in each was placed a 
hard carbon plate, which served as a vari- 
able resistance. Wires were run from metal 
plates, placed on either side of the carbon, 
through the legs of the chair and under the 
floor to a telephone receiver and battery 
placed in an adjoining closet. The arms 
were again upholstered and the chair re- 
placed. Every increase in pressure on the 
arms of the chair now affected the carbon, 
which, acting as a transmitter, caused sounds 
to issue from the mouth of the receiver. 
On the resumption of the trial a court offi- 


cial was placed in a closet, and, by a series 
of signals arranged beforehand, signified 
the feelings of the prisoner as they were 
betrayed through the muscles of his hands. 
The main points against the prisoner were 
thus determined. ‘They were presently for- 
mulated and read to him in privacy, and he 
was so overcome that he made»a confession 
of his crime. 
ee 

The flowering of the buttercups is always 

a great and, I may truly say, religious event 


in my year.—James Russell Lowell. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BEMIS—FALES—In West Medway, April 4, by Rev. 
J. F, Crosby, Ralph Preston Bemis and Florence May 
Fales, both of West Medway. 


Deaths. 


(Lhe charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-fwe cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DUNLAP—In Nashua, N. H., April 5, Hon, Archibald H. 
Dunlap, a prominent citizen and a deacon in Pilgrim 
Chureh. He was a presidential elector in 1864, and 
filled many positions of trust. 


HINES—In Metropolis, Il., Feb. 27, Mrs. Laura Saun- 
derson, wife of Rey. Frank B. Hines. 


base. The base is made like a box mattress, and the springs are tempered to a high 
degree of elasticity. You sink down into a posture of delightful comfort. 

The back cushions, four in number, are also very large, and above them may be a 
small corner shelf, with a vase or books. 

‘We make these Cosey.Corners all complete as above at very low price. 

New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 engravings. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent 


stamps. 


10. Easter; Nos, 11-13. 
12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 


Here is a cosey corner. 
nothing less than one complete woman can carry 
it out. 

First, it must be constructed in a corner, 
whole corner should be draped and festooned, the 
curtains depending from a brass pole. 
is preferably in two sections; they are so arranged 
that they can be drawn out in length to make a 
sofa, or used—one as a seat, and one as a low table, 
for cards, refreshments, etc. 

There are six cushions, two of which are very 
large, each being the full size of a section of the 
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WINSOR—In Chelsea, Vt., April 2, Angeline M. Young 
of Scituate, widow of Amasa Winsor of Boston, aged 
yrs. 


DEACON JAMES PERKINS. 


Deacon James Perkins died in Hampton, N. H., March 
20. He was born July 11, 1803, joined the church in 1838 
and was elected to the office of deacon in 1861. He was 
aman of earnest faith, humble piety and rare consecra- 
tion. Consistent in life and devoted to his Master’s 
service, be never declined any work or office to which 
the church called him, and at home and away from 
home never forgot his loyalty to Chnst. Aslong as he 
could go anywhere he was at the church service and 
the prayer meeting. When he built his home he dedi- 
cated it with prayer, and his whole after life in that 
home and else where was consecrated to the service of 
the Master. To extreme old age he retained his: sunny 
love of life, and, when the hour of death came, his Jast 
words were those ot thanksgiving. The pastor has lost 
a faithful counselor and helpful friend. The church 
sadly inisses his diligent service and the example of his 
Christlike life. 


For Weak Nerves 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It is particularly useful in making weak nerves 
strong, as it contains necessary elements of nutrition 
for the nervous system, obtained from natural 
sources. 


C. Et. 


Tibbetts 
Monett, Mo. 


That Tired Feeling 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Makes 
the Weak Strong. 


“JT cheerfully announce the facts of a course of 
treatment with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I was troubled 
witha dull headache and that tired feeling. I am 
employed by the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
and was out in all kinds of weather. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking six bottles I 


Hood's 
Cures 


felt perfectly well and had a good appetite. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is a great blood purifier and I gladly 
recommend it.” C.E. TiIsBerrs, Monett, Mo. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 
indigestion, constipation, sick headache. 25 cents. 


COSEY CORNER. 


The idea is fine, but 


The 


The seat 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. — 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS. OUTLOOK, 


Bradstreet’s mercantile agency repoits for 
the past week thirty-one strikes throughout 
the country, involving 40,000 employés. The 
process of adjusting wages to the new level of 
prices for commodities is indeed one of dif- 
ficulties and involves many hardships. Em- 
ployés are in the end obliged to submit to 
reductions of wages, except where the reduc- 
tions are unreasonably large and then a strong 
public opinion is a great element of strength 
with the workmen. A worse time to attempt 
to force a settlement of labor troubles by 
means of astrike could not be imagined. In 
such a contest the owners have at present 
every advantage, and yet the employés feel 
that they must resist. 

There is some revival in the speculative 
markets worth noting. During the week the 
wheat market has been affected. At times 
this factor of speculation results in an infla- 
tion of prices beyond any intrinsic merit. At 
other times it causes a depression beyond 
reason. The latter has been the case for a 
long time past. Just now the two opposing 
tendencies of speculation seem to be about 
balanced, but that tendency which is based 
on better hopes and increasing confidence is 
slowly gaining on the otber. 

Returns of bank clearings are not quite so 
unfavorable as they were. Taking the aggre- 
gate exchanges of all the reporting cities, it 
appears that in January there was a decrease 
this year as compared with last of 32.2 per 
cent.; in February the decrease was 36.9 per 
cent. ; in March the decrease was 30.8 per cent. ; 
for the first week of April the decrease was 25 
per cent. There is some encouragement in 
these lesser shrinkages of late that business 
is making some headway towaid a normal 
volume. And when it is considered that 
prices are so much below those of a year ago, 
and that the volume of speculation is much 
reduced, it seems as though one would be 
warranted in concluding that the volume of 
merchandise moving is much nearer that ofa 
year ago than the bank clearings would in- 
dicate. 

The returns of the Bank of England are 
suggestive in one item. The holdings of gold 
are nearly £31,000,000 sterling—nearly $155,- 
000,000. Within four years these hoards have 
increased rapidly and were never so large as 
today. As England is still the center of cred- 
its for the whole world, these accumulations 
possess a universal interest. They are bound 
to be followed by an expansion of credits at 
this world’s center of credits 

Altogether the business outlookis somewhat 
hopeful, but not buoyant as far as achieve- 
ments go. Here and there are signs of activity 
and profits, but these bright spots are fully 
offset by some gloomy reports from other 
places. There is no improvement in prices 
to speak of, but thére is a somewhat larger 
movement in certain lines. 


ARE UNIVERSALISTS EVANGELICAL? 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, a Methodist, editor of 
Vol. I. of the American Church History Se- 
ries, and chief of the department which col- 
lected religious statistics for the census of 
1890, in his recently published volume, The 
Religious Forces of the United Statés, says 
that they are. This statement of his now 
seems likely to be a bone of contention in the 
Universalist fold. Dr. Carroll, when ques- 
tioned why he so included the Univerralists, 
replied to Rey. Dr. E. L. Rexford that it was 
his impréssion that “apart from the subject of 
future punishment a majority cf Universalist 
ministers could fairly subscribe to the creed 
of the Evangelical Alliance.’ This assertion 
Dr. Rexford indignantly denies, declining, 
‘‘for the sake of the genial personal associa- 
tions’’. Universalists might enjoy, to believe 
that he and his fellow-clergymen are evangel- 
ical. Where he stands may be judged from 
the following statements in the Christian 
Leader, which edttorially indorses his opin- 
ions; 
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I venture to say there is not a Universal- 
ist minister in America who believes in 
‘*the utter depravity of human nature as a 
consequence of the fall,’’ or as a consequence 
of anything else. There is but one Uni- 
versalist minister in the country of whom | 
know who calls himself a Trinitarian, and I 
sincerely doubt if even he would say he 
believed in the unity of the Godhead and 
the trinity of persons therein. There is not 
a Universalist minister in the country who 
believes in ‘‘justification by faith alone.” 
We believe in some work. There is not a 
minister of our name and fellowship in the 
country who believes in the resurrection of 
the body—that is, of the body as the evan 
gelical creed evidently means to assert. We 


do not believe in the mediatorial work ot | 


Christ as the evangelicals hold it. We do 
not believe in the vicarious or retributive 
sufferings and death of Christ. We do not 
believe in the evangelical dogma of a final 
judgment of the world by Jesus Christ after 
death. We do not believe in the evangel- 
ical views concerning the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. 


PoND’s EXTRACT for pain without an equal for 
forty years. Carries this prestige with every bottle. 


RHAEUMATISM racks the system like a thumb- 
screw. It retreats before the power of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. 


Financial 


Anarchy 


Seeks to overthrow the present status of 

Society—aiming to destroy the magnifi- 

cent institutions of modern civilization. 
2 ile =. Bel ar 


adsacnpsells 


Seeks to conserve and uplift Society as 
now constituted—by carrying blessings 
to its corner stone—the HOME. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLUCY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. _ It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston, 


J.B.Watkins Land fitg. Co. 
23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities 


Cail or Write for Pamphlet Describing 


Where it will earn six per cent. lgiscestand’e can be 
withdrawn when wante Highly recommended by 
National Banks andleading business men, as being 


‘‘ SAFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Currier, Gen’l Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 


12” FULL PAID STOCK 


ONLY $100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY GUARANTEED. 
Money refunded at any time; largest building and 
loan association in the Kast; assets $1,400,000; $100,000 
deposited with Banking Department. Send at once 
for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
38 Park Row, New York. 
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Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
+. bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 

yield 44% to 64Q. - 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
“Frust..C0, sense 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


“Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 6} and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 


CY 
ne 


Hone | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireul ar. 


CJ BROWN, 
| 178Devonshire St. : 
| Room 522 Boston. 


T t i) 
fowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, sae and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


#%105,0S0 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,0C0 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
yestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 
the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing ae aulted mort Races | looking up back. 
taxes, Zenhing. and selling land. tlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many Honaited investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loalieg where 
we personally. know both igs and borrowers. Corr 
pondence solicited. PERKINS, Pretident. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS. 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in Our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men— 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Conyreyaliona ist. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. DANIEL W. TELLER. 


At the time of his death, which occurred March 
16, Mr. Teller was pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Fredonia, N. Y., whither he had removed Only a 
few months ago from Owego, where he had charge 
of the Congregational church. He was born in 
Yorktown, N. Y., July 26, 1836, and first entered the 
medical profession, but gave up a lucrative practice 
and studied for the ministry at the Theoloigcal In- 
stitute of Connecticut. He filled several pastorates 
in that State, one of them in connection with the 
Howard Street Church, New Haven, where he labored 
with much success. He published a history of Ridge- 
field, Ct., where he was settled for eight years. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain 
MU ATGCT. LOWEN f0 0:5 vn cn sen onicce ened receeeiee 
J.» Holbrook, Chicago, Ill..........c0eseeeneree d 
W. Sanford Crane, Detroit, Mich..............0 2.00 


A GRATEFUL WESTERNER, 


, WISs., APRIL 1, 1894, 


Dear Sir: I was surprised and gratified to find the 
date on pie paper extended to 1895. Accept my heartiest 
thanks. id not feel that 1 could ask you to stop its 
weekly and welcome visits because I have come to feel 
that it is indispensable to me in my work, and I was 
hoping soon to be able to pay for it. Our State Home 
Missionary Society 1s seriously in debt, hence we home 
missionaries have to wait andsuffer. The society is now 
owing many of us tor six months. 

With many thanks, J. G. 


A VALUABLE addition to the culinary list is 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, an 
absolutely pure, unsweetened condensed milk so 
carefully prepared that it keeps indefinitely and is 
always available for every recipe calling for milk 
or cream. 


HAVE You CATARRA?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kaiamazoo, Mich., tor a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


A New Fap.—There is a whispered rumor of 
“cozy corner” in the air. It is said to be one of 
the latest Back Bay fads. It is not easy to arrange 
a cozy corner without previous experience, and one 
hesitates to summon the services of an interior dec- 
orator on account of his charges. In thisemergency 
Paine’s Furniture Co. appears today with a com- 
pletely furnished cozy corner, which they erect in 
any house at very small cost. Our readers will be 
interested in the announcement in another column. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 


Convenient 


e 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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ze A holding 13 numbers, 


. Si 
Two sizes. 
— Size B holding 26 nunfbers. 


v 


- Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
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“You won’t 
do for me! 


1A 
> 


You may be an excellent 
servant in many ways, but 
you say you don’t use Pearl- 
ine for washing and cleaning 
—you can't be bright. My 
poor girl, soap takes up your 
time and wears out the things 
with the rubbing. No, you're 
not bright enough for me.” 
Well, the lady, is bright, to 
say the least. Evidently she 
has had the best of teachers 
—experience. Have you? 
“Yes!’’—then you use Pearl- 
ine. ‘“No!”—then you had 
best begin at once. Ask some 
friend about Pearline. 50s 


. 


makes the home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and health to every member of tne 
family. A 25c. package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine, 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book, 


WALL PAPERS Send 10c. for postage & 

we will mail you a beau- 
tiful line of samples and book of instructions how 
to paper. We retail at wholesale prices. Agents 


and paper-hangers send $1.00 for large books. 


R. B. BRADLEY, 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


$2 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
4 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
hd springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 

rial,finely finished reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years, Shipped 
eo on 10 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money reanined i 


FREE. 


‘y;\ advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
2 concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
Dy furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 

S)7uarantee to be as represented, sold at the lowest factory 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FRESE illustrated 
extalocue of latest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFC, €Q., 340 Wabash Ave..-Chicago, Il. 


TRIAL 


541 
FOR RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


At Camden, Maine. Superb views of bay and moun- 
tain from each cottage. Climate good. Water excellent. 
Drives delightful. Boating. Bathing. 


DF Bw ice] a 

ealicg: 22 «| 88 
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Cottages. g © > A a 2 

B 8 ie ae 

5 a = +> 

; & e(sy 8 

a. Selborne iiiveiiq & Both. 600 
b. Samoset 10 5 oe $500 
c. Roselan 10 3 ee $350 
d, Sagamore 8 2 Oo $300 
e. Hermitage 9 None. | te #300 
Jf. Hillside 5 ob W.C., no bath. $250 
g. Bayside... 5 6 Be Ms us #300 


Completely furnished, hot and cold water. Cold water 
only in fandg. Apply to 
J. B. STEARNS, Camden, Maine. 


THE BEST IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Is the Hemet Walley in Kiverside County !, It 
has the lowest tax and most abundant water; a 
magnificent soil; on Santa Fé Railroad. No interest or 
taxes. Terms easy. H. J. RANSOM & CO., 

167 Dearborn, Chicago. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer, 
Highest references required. Circulars. 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL VOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with"’a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 


EDWAKD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P, QO. Box 1409, New York. /; 


EUROPEAN (epg TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, SELECT PARTIES, 
Organized 1882. $e® @ Ulustrated Itinerary, 
H.S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., e ALBANY, N. Y. 


ORTHERN PACIFIC 


CHEAP R. R. and 
FRE 


Bee REAt 
Millions of ACRES 
ion Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. PUB= 
LICATIONS, with Maps, describing fine farming, 
fruit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed FREE. 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. GROAT, pept.2. © St. Paul, Minn. 


* CALIFORNIA 
“ Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


|)}Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR: STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all ihe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. ‘Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkish avd Rus 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated circuar. 


WY jes WIFE AN Sone fa° 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
| Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
\A| der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Stecl Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach~ 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 

REE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MEG. CO, 842 Wabash Avo. CHICAGO, ILL, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
, aSpecialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
i TYPEWRITER ioe Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Criterion 
Seripture, 


Catalogues 
free. 


REET 


Rae’s Lucca Oil etic 


and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views ofaWorld’s Fair, 
emperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 
or private talks. 


J. B.2COLT & C0. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chieago. 111. 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


10 Cae ae 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston | LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at 11 A. M. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Warren, April 17, 10 A.M. 


_ Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Memorial Church, 
Georgetown, April 17, 9.380 A.M. 


PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Manomet, Tuesday, April 17, 
10 A. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the Boston Alliance of Auxil- 
iaries of Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Old 
South Chapel, corner Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
April 12, 10.30 A.M. Rey. C. W. Shelton will speak. 


ANNUAL MERTING of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be held in Pilgrinii 
Hall, Congregational House, Boston, Monday, April 16 
3 P.M., for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of 
the society, presenting the accounts, choosing officers 
and for the transaction of other business. All life mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, also five delegates duly at- 
tested by credentials from every State association, con- 
ference, or convention of Congregational churches, and 
one such delegate from each Congregational church 
annually contributing to this society. 

GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A , First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17. Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood,70l Sears Building, 
boston. Address applications to Rev. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, E} Reno, Friday, April 27. 
hansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, lt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Bingbamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Tilinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Connecticut Asso., Harttord, 
Maine, — Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
erreione! House. Miss Eilen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHB- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BHIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
$t., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Od 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. aw BaP 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Piceattonae House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SocIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. , 

i FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
equeath to the “ Trustees of the National } 

Congregational Churches of ‘he United States Pa bee eres 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert, the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 7esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, found - 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Shapiain: Gaon 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly Inagazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its wore are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Roston 


SS eae eA 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
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homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. Vit Nise 
Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Sawiety at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 

Rev. W. C. STiTT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa!, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of. Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New Enzland, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


ToE announcement in another column of Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co.’s sale of fine silks will be of ex- 
ceptional interest to our readers. This firm states 
that the present sale, as far as the quality of the 
silks and prices at which they are marked are con- 
cerned, has never been surpassed. And, inasmuch 
as the announcements of Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
are to be relied upon, as our readers know by expe- 
rience, it will be to your interest to take advantage 
of this great sale. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


A POWERFUL and the ONLY 
KNOWN Solvent of STONE 
IN THE BLADDER. 


The following plate is from a photograph which 
forms a part of a communication of Dk. GEORGB 
HH, Prerce, of Danbury, Conn., to the New Eng- 
land Medical Monthly for Noy. 1890 (see page 76 
of that journal), and represents some of the larg- 
est specimens of 


Two Ounces and Twenty-seven 


Grains of Dissolved Stone 


from a patient under the action of Buffalo 
Lithia Water. Smaller particles, and a 
quantity of Brickdust deposit, Dr Pierce 
states, were not estimated. 


f OSS 


OO: 


Dr. Cyrus EDSON, 


Commissioner of Health, New York City, 
and President of the Board of Pharmacy. 


“TI have frequently made use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in my practice, with excellent results. It 
is a potent remedy for correcting Rheu- 
matic Diathesis. In a case of uric acid 
gravel, in which I recently prescribed it, 
its beneficial effects were apparent after 
the third dose. I have also prescribed it 
with great benefit in Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys.’ 

This Water has proved not less efficacious 
in BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, &c. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in 
cases of one dozen half gallon bottles $5.00 
fo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pame 
phlets sent to any address. 


~ ~/THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Vas J 


8. 8. PIERCE & €0., Boston, Mass., 


General Agents. 
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The California (rape Cure. 


Sanitas Grape Food is Unfermented, Concen- 
trated and Absolutely Pure. 

Nervous people will find it soothing and 
strengthening. 

Sufferers from impaired digestion find its 
- use grateful and nourishing. 
Mothers with weak and sickly children find 
eX it invaluable both for themselves and their 
offspring. 

A most delightful and refreshing beverage, 
and positively non-alcoholic, fitted for the 
table or sacrament. “ 


IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 


The contents of a pint bottle, when prop- 

erly-diluted for use, are equal to one-balf 
\ gallon of the food, and will cost but %Se. at 
your druggist’s or grocer’s. 

Send your address to any of our agencies 
J and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all 
about Grape Food. 5 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN BAR- 
BOUR, 77 Warren Street. 


The California Grape Food Co., 


UNFERMENTED 


cy, 145 Broadway, New 
York. 

3 General Pacific Agency 
408 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


ADAMSON’S 


COUGH 
BALSAM. 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75¢. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints, It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me, 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


BUSH'S Vegetable Liver Pills 


A 8URE REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES of the 

Liver, Stomach and Bowels, Compound- 
ed entirely Wegetables in consentrated form, so that 
each Pill contains only ONE GRAIN of the coMPOUND, 
making them one of THE SMALLEST PILLS OFFERED to 
SUFFERINGHUMANITY. For SICK-HEADACHE, CONSTIPA- 
"ION, INDIGESTION, DIZZINESS and all trouble caused 
by a TORPID Liver, they have no equal. Priee, one 
box by mail, 25 cents. All orders addressed to 
The Wm. Busu Pitt Co., Post Office Box, No. 86, 
Worcester, Mass. 2 will receive prompt attention. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, [nflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and_ Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases pecuiier to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme eases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY . 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


a 
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the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- Ly 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 


palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
= OS 


To ‘look their best ” 
right of all women. 

‘Face blemishes are unnatural. 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


-@nior t Powder 


a marvelous skin healer. 
i? removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
Tace. 

It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 


days your face is free from 
all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


is the 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


ae RH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is WORTH 


$500 


TO ANY MAN 


Woman or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH 


NOTA LIquIDor sNurF AEA YF SvER 


A particle is app plied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 5v vents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren street, New York. 


? Why * 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 

: GUARANTEED 

Don’t Wace Inrtations. All dealers, 
or send 15e to 


A SWELL APEAIR. c.6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


4 USSE: on 30 DaysTrial 


Dasy, durable and 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue 


cheap. A radical 


Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago 


ot 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS, 


The homely words how often read! 
How seldom fully known! 

“Which father of you, asked for bread, 
Would give his son a stone?”’ 


How oft has bitter tear been shed, 
And heaved how many a groan, 
Because Thou wouldst not give for bread 
The thing that was a stone! 


How oft the child Thou wouldst have fed, 
Thy gift away has thrown! 

He prayed. Thou heard’st and gay’st the bread. 
He cried, “It is a stone!” 


Lord, if I ask in doubt and dread, 
Lest I be left to moan, 
Am I not he who, asked for bread, 
Would give his son a stone? 
—British Weebiy. 

Leaving entirely out of the account for the 
present the responsibilities of newspaper pro- 
prietors and newspaper purchasers, let the 
simple question be put, What is bound to be 
the effect on its readers of the constant ex- 
ploitafiou of crime and vice and scandal which 
plays so great a part in the daily press? The 
question may be thus. isolated and asked 
merely as a psychological and sociological 
one. Say nothing about the taste and pleas- 
ure of the reader, or the ethics and profits of 
the editor, and inquire only what effect the 
daily presentation of the human beast, with- 
out any glamour of literary art about him, is 
going to have upon the people in whose incre 
he is thrust every day.—New York Evening 
Post. 


Now, if at every step deliberately taken into 
evil the power to retrace your steps dwindles, 
if with every such evil action the Very wish tv 
contend with and crush evil becomes more 
and more feeble, how can all punishment be 
purifying and of the nature of true chasten- 
ing? Is it, or is it not, true, that, with every 
deliberate downward step, the strength for 
retracing it diminishes and the wish to retrace 
it lessens? If this is true, then it is hardly 
possible to conceive that the will, which is 
privy to its Own paralysis and which con. 
spires, as it were, to undermine itself, can be 


really undergoing that purgatorial purification | 


which the sufferings of those whose hearts are 
really fixed on God tend to produce....A 
being who had made himself evil, and was 
then transformed into a good being by divine 
interference, would not really be himself but 
a new person. All regeneration must found 
itself on the germs of good left in the nature 
to be regenerated. And if a man has really 
cast away his own power of will and his own 
power of desiring God, by a long series of evil 
actions, we fail to see where are the germs on 
which the regenerating power is to act.—The 
Spectator. 


In the spring nearly everybody needs a good 
medicine. The impurities which bave accumulated 


in the blood during the cold months must be ex- |, 


pelled, or when the mild days come, and the effect of 
bracing air is lost, the body is liable to be overcome 
by debility or some serious disease. The remark- 
able success achieved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
the many words of praise it has received, make it 
worthy your confidence. We ask you to give this 
medicine atrial. We are sure it will do you good. 
Read the testimonials published in behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, all from reliable, grateful people. 
They tell the story. 


_ CASWELL, MASSEY & CO’S 


Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Pepsin and Quinine 


It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the cclebrated 
Professor Loomis of New York has. unin- 
terruptedly prescribed their ‘‘ Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine’’ 
for the past eighteen years in preference to 
all other emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against vmitations be careful to sée that 
Caswell, Massey & Co.’s signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’s PILLS 


“For several OF 
years, I was a 
greatsuffererfrom 
liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
vere pains under 0 

stthe right side, 9 
from under the 96 
right shoulder- 0 
blade, sallowness 2 

of the skin, low- @ 
fe) 
° 
°o 
fe) 
o 


spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
Jam pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to bean elegant after-din- 
ner pill.’—Mrs,. M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 9 


: ° 

AYER’S PILLS: 
Received Highest Awards 2 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 3 
0000009990000000000C000G 


PrPrrrrrrtretr er eer ee ULO LETT ETT 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem, Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
As a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure, 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 
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To THe Fair Sex. 
{Oh Woman! in‘our hours of easelis/7 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
24 And variable as the shade 
“| By the light quivering aspen made; 
Sf Yet in your house you well do knows 
bag A The value of SAPOLIO! ; 
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FOR THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


NEW YORK. 
ROIT, DENVE 


PHILAD 
R. 
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THE COMRADES. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


LONG the highways of the year, 
The only paths that have no end, 
Two comrades, tried and true and dear, 


Go hand in hand as friend with friend. 


Indifferent are they if the dawn 
Withholds its crimson, or the noon, 
Behind a veil of gray withdrawn, 


Denies its amber for a boon. 


The rain may scurry up the glade, 
And blur the sunset’s brilliant book, 
Their faces in the twilight shade 


Will ever wear the rainbow look. 


All life to them is light and large 
With summit prospects, if they stray 
By sere December’s rimy marge, 


Or by the bloomy shores of ‘May. 


From dales of doubt and peaks of care 


No woe-winds blow with chill annoy ; 
They walk in earth’s diviner air, 


These comrades leal, Content and Joy. 


546 
WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 13. 


Mrs. A. E. Dunning presided, and found her 
subject in the recent request of Mrs. Hume 
that prayer be offered for the work as well as 
for the workers. She spoke of the prepara- 
tion which God makes in the case of many 
who are called to important service, reading 
the account of Saul and his vision, Acts 9. 

Miss Kyle reported an incident of a mission- 
ary meeting in which reference had been 
made to the millions of women who are in 
darkness. Mrs. Montgomery was asked to 
offer the closing prayer and used this expres- 
sion: ‘O Lord, we call them Thy millions, 
but Thou callest each one by her name.”’ 

Miss Stanwood called attention to the cal- 
endar topic for the day, Prayer for the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions of the Interior, and 
spoke of the meetings of the two boards held 
at the same hour every Friday morning, of 
the pleasant relations and warm sympathy be- 
tween them, of the frequent communication 
of president with president, secretary with 
secretary, and of the fact of anxieties, perplex- 
ities, hopes and encouragements common to 
both. She added that besides Dr. Root of 
Madura and Miss Crosby of Micronesia, both 
of W. B. M., a missionary of W. B. M. I. was 
present tbat morning, Miss Brown of the 
Kobé Girls’ College. Mrs. Judson Smith 
thought she had a message directly from the 
Board of the Interior in the news of their joy 
in reappointing Miss Mary H. Porter and Mrs. 
Laura Tucker Seeley, and their anxiety in re- 
gard to their treasury, the debt left over from 
last year being not quite half raised, and con- 
tributions for regular work coming in more 
slowly than usual. 

Miss Brown, who has been studying in New 
Haven the past winter, spoke of the efficient 
work which has been going on in Kobé Col- 
lege. She alluded to the assistance given 
them by Dr. Root when she was temporarily 
in Japan. Dr. Root spoke of the comfort 
many a missionary and other Christian has 
had in the assurance, ‘‘Fear not; for I have 
redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name: thou art Mine,’ and said if the two cal- 
endars were followed day by day it would 
bring one into close connection with all the 
work. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mrs. Edw, Taylor, Binghamton, N.Y..........+6 $5.00 


J.B. Williams) Chapin, Lllijcc.csceierstescisebtentects 2.00 
Lyman D. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y..........--++e- 4.00 
Mrs. M. J. Merwin, Newark, N.J. ees 2.00 
Ellen Gordon, Washington, D.C...............5- 2.00 
Mrs; T. 8. Adams, Boston. .)..i.seec ee seis ssisioeie sce 2.00 


—,58. D., April 9, 1894. 
Ihave received and enjoyed the Congregationalist for 
the last three years as a prceee from a friend in the 
East. I do not know whether the paper has been paid 
for another year or not, but must say that if it has not 
been I shall be obliged to stop it, as 1 caunot spare th 
money for its renewal. D. 
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Don’? worry yourself and don’t worry the baby; 
avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Nature intended infants should be raised 
on milk. The Gail Borden Eagle Condensed Milk 
is the safest solution of the problem. 


’ 


ECONOMY AND STRENGTH.—Valuable vegetable reme- 
dies are used in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in such a peculiar manner as to retain the full medicinal 
value of every ingredient. Thus Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
combines economy and strength and is the only remedy 
of which ‘*1v0 Doses One Dollar” is true. Bé sure to 
get Hood’s. 


Hoop’s PILLS do not purge, pain or gri 
promptly, easily and efficient y. : ecg De Ak 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Church Clubs for Boys.—The Handbook of the 
Order of the Knights of King Arthur and other litera- 
ture will be sent for 15 cents, Wm. Byron Forbush, 
Riverside, R. I. ? 


Greenland.—A large party is being formed to visit 
Greenland and the Arctic regions this summer. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, magnificent natural scenery. Special 
steamer. ddress, with stamp, H. W. Dunning, 128 
North College, New Haven, Ct. 


W anted.—By two young ladies, board in the country 
for three or four months on a farm not far from station, 
Proy. or B. & A. R. R. preferred; not over an hour’s 
rae from Boston, Address R. M. T., care Congregation- 
alist. 


The Congregationalist 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS 
No.2 of the Handbook Series 


CONTAINS 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME. CHARACTERISTICS. 


For example. 
ST. GEORGE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., pastor; Rev. 
Messrs. Theodore Sedgwick, W. W. Davis, J. N. 
Lewis, J. R. Atkinson, assistants. Membership 
January 1, 1894, 3,000. Additions during 1893, 553. 
Annual expenses over $100,000. Institutional 
work begun in 1883. 


BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Rev.C. A. Dickinson, pastor; Rey. R. B. Tobey, 
Rev. W.S. Kelsey, associate pastors. Member- 
sbip January 1, 1894, 957. Additions during 1893, 
103. Annual expenses about $19,000, of which 
about one-half comes from outside sources. [n- 
stitutional work begun in 1888. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Rey. 8. G. Smith, D.D., pastor. Membership 
January 1, 1894, 510. Additions during 1893, 65. 


Annual expenses about $11,300, including $3,000 
for a Parish House. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


THE IDEA, ORIGIN AND METHODS. 


For example. 
ANDOVER HOUSE. 
6 Rollins Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opened, January, 1892. 

Head Worker, Robert A. Woods. 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT SOCIETY. 
26 Delancey Street, New York City. 
Opened, January, 1887. 

Head Worker, James B. Reynolds, 
HULL HOUSE. 

335 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Iu. 

Opened, September, 1889. & 


Head Workers, Miss Jane Addams and Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr, 


Un connection with each church or settlement is a 
brief statement regarding its work.) 


RESCUE MISSIONS. 


ORIGIN, AND SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE WORK IN 
GENERAL. 


Single copies, four cents. 
(&- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 45) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, lass. 


AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By GrorGe M. Boynton, D.D. 
Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in the 
various services they are ca}led upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for Gedicating a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the church; 
for household baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. ; 

The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 


It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume. It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry in the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 


It is just what every minister needs and wants. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


‘one of much greater cost. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

38 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, : 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Il; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 

Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament. 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term opens Sept, 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOMME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus: 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York.. 


BosTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars- 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

My. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches. 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and fenders his services to- 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be: 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. ' 


Church Cushions 


| Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor z Co., 116 Elizabeth St. j 


New York, N.Y. 


n refer to over 1,000 charches. Send fori 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO, 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


CARPETS. 


fren In connection with our whoiesal= 

business we are accustomet 
to sell CA RPE'TES for use 
in CHURCHES at man 

( ufacturers’ prices. Wie 

‘i ‘y} solicit correspondence, 


Ss eee aa 
‘OHN H, PRAY, SONS & C0.. 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, eSe8esi'ss.. Boston. 
4 SU th so NS G0182 ORL LS. 


URCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
MENEELY & CONG FW oive’ 
WEST-TROY, N. Y:te21/-METAL 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. - 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Suits 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MB 


BUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 
THE VANDUZEN & fet C0,, 1 Best Ingot Copper 
Satin Bu, pekCe AMR CHIMES, 
belle Yoke, Wheel and Friction FS iors. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The Sunday Evening Service was discussed 
last Monday morning, the subject being opened 
by Rev. E. T. Pitts of Everett, who gave an 
effective description of his own evening serv- 
ice in which by simple methods, at the com- 
mand of almost any church, an average at- 
tendance has been secured in March of over 
600. Its pastor modestly attributes this suc- 
cess in part to the phenomenal increase of 
population in his field and to the strong sup- 
port given by the church to his plans. The 
first twenty minutes of the service is devoted 
to music by a choir of. young people of the 
church trained by the organist, in which the 
special aims are heartiness and variety. Then 
follows a gospel talk of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes by the pastor, after which 
he tries to learn who are especially interested, 
sometimes by walking down the aisles and 
asking those who wish to lead a new life to 
give him the hand, and sometimes in other 
ways. As the people disperse, they are met 
in the vestibule by several young men who 
invite them to an after meeting in the vestry, 
to which pastor and choir adjourn. Here is 
opportunity for personal conversation and 
prayer. Those interested are brought to the 
notice of the pastor, their addresses taken, 
and they are afterward visited and, if possible, 
induced to join some one of the church organ- 
izations, with a view to ultimate church mem- 
bership. The keynote of the whole is cordial, 
persistent, personal work. Mr. Pitts instanced 
several cases of persons whose whole lives 
have been changed as a result of these meet- 
ings. He spoke highly of the results of train- 
ing in the Christian Endeavor Society and the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, from 
which organizations he draws his most skill- 
ful assistants. 

Dr. F. E. Sturgis of Natick alluded to his 
Sunday evening service, in which a part of 
the time for speaking is given to laymen who 
have been previously asked to prepare them- 
selves to follow the pastor. Dr. Smith Baker 
emphasized the importance of the evening 
service on account of its being practically the 
only opportunity for reaching the mass of 
working people. 


SOUND SENSE. 


Country people are sometimes thought to be 
fully as critical of their pastors as are city 
folk, but here is an utterance from a rural 
correspondent of a Maine paper which shows 
that some of the attendants on country 
churches realize the limitations which the 
ability to pay but a small salary imposes. 
Referring to a new minister in the village, he 
says: 

We hope at least everybody will go to 
hear him and judge for themselves. But 
‘don’t be too critical. No doubt we all 
flatter ourselves that we are quite capable 
of appreciating the rare genius of a Phillips 
Brooks or the winged eloquence of Dr. 
Storrs, but the salary these two churches 
ean raise for their pastor would hardly com- 
mand either, so we must be less ambitious 
in our desires. And an earnest man of 
mediocre talents, working among the people 
the year round will do vastly more good 
than a brilliant student for a few months 
in the summer. 


“A Poor Parish, 
A Good Salary, 
And no favors from the 
Home Mission Board.”’ 


A solution of the bread-and-butter ques- 
' tio for self-sacrificing ministers, 

The above book of means and methods 
will be mailed free upon application to 


LOUIS H. SCHNEIDER, 
P. O. Box 3064, - - Boston, Mass. 
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257 songs; #35 per 100,in Boards, Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the land have adopted this book. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN £0 THE JOHN CHURCH C0, 


Tar aur FRENCH, GERIOAN, 
THE ONLY ogni, Taian 


Adindlly Bho Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System, 50th Thousand. 
Pupils taught asif actually in the presencevf 
the teacher. Teriis for mei 
Jan- 
: an- 
| Swered and exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any language, sent free onrecelyt 

of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co, 


| sn JUEDSTERSUHEFT 


FOGLE SF GOOD OOD DSSO DOGS GI DIOR 


bership, $5.00 for each 
guage. All questions 


“IMPROVED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 

Individual cups; cups easily served to communicants; 
cups filled instantaneously, For further particulars 
address REV. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, O. 
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Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
8 pp., price 3 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 


ALSO 
No. XXVIII, MY COUNTRY. 
TWO EDITIONS. | 


Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
«*x Samples 2 cents each ,*, 
Congregational Sunday School & Pablishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A Day with Birds «4 Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 Last 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., 


Floral Praise 
No. 12, 


Chicago. 


A collection of high 
grade but not difficult 
songs, that have 
Each is a gem. 


Sunlight and eracoH 
By Julian Edwarde. 

never before appeared in print. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 

A book on anew plap, 

Lessons i In Audition ie be used in private or 

By Helene Sparmann. class instruction forthe 

development of musical language. Every intelligent 

musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gaecilian Gollection See ake 


teele. ranged for male 
wi af Cae cially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 


voices. 
Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


ings and the Y.M.C.A. 


The latest th ollection 
Anthem Growhy ting oclebracseute oS) ete 


by H. P Danks. composer. Price, 35 Ces. Postpaid 


i | The leading Piano inst: uction book 
Gurricu um by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Pricé, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination, conditional upon postage or express charges being 
yaid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shall 
Re perfectly saleable. 
** Send xo cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 


THE JOURN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —-NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
a week can be made 


$12. 00 T0 $35.0 working for us. Par- 


ties preferred who can furnish a horse and*travel 

through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 

sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 

women. of good character will find this an excep- 

tional opportunity for profitable prnplomment Spare 

Boars may be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON 
, llth and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


The Kingdom. 


(Continuing the Northwestern Congregationalist.) 


Managing Editor, 
REY. H. W. GLEASON. 
Associate Editors, 
PRES. GEORGE A. GATES, 

PROF. GEO. D. HERRON, REV. B. FAY MILLS, 
REY. DR. THOS. C. HALL, REV. DR. JOHN P. COYLE, 
REV. DR. LESTER L. WEST, PROF. JESSE MACY, 
REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG, REY. GEO. D. BLACK, 


Department of Christian Sociology, 
PROF. JONN R. COMMONS. 


Department of Church Work, 
REY. J. NEWLON BROWN. 


THE KINGDOM is a religious family newspaper, 
its aim being to persuade men to ‘“ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness.” Recogniz- 
ing that the great questions of the day are those 
which touch men at the point of their social rela- 
tions, it will devote large space to the discussion of 
these questions, always viewing them from the 
standpoint of the Gospel. Its special field is ‘‘ Ap- 
plied Christianity.” 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 
Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


THE KINGDOM, 
1106 Lumber Exchange, 
(First issue, April 20.) [inneapolis, Minn. 


Address, 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 

66 99 of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 

\) 1847 Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
\O Gj D But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 
‘hverwasr is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 


and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


if you wish the old original *“* ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati), “JEWETT ” (New York). 
j “ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh), ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
quality of ° Rogers Spoons, “ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
Forks, Knives) etc... accept “« BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). “MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
y ‘““BRADLEY ” (New York). ‘“MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
only those which are stamped “BROOKLYN ” (New York). “RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
fe Selly “COLLIER ” (St. Louis). **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
= = “CORNELL” (Buffalo). ‘SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ‘* SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), ‘“‘ULSTER’’ (New York). 
os i “PAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). ‘*UNION ”’ (New York), 
Manufactured only by the If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.’s 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
AMNADANLLAAMALAA) painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILYSILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B B h, z 
Congress aad Purciase Sues ts, Boston. NATIONAL LEAD (Glo). New York. 


pe HS : 
AP Gree and strong, this 
product of the oldest bicycle es- 
tablishment in America still retains 
its place at the head. Always well 
up to the times or a little in advance, 
its well deserved and ever increasing 
popularity is a source of pride and 
gratification to its makers. To ride 
a bicycle and not to ride a Columbia is to fall 
short of the fullest enjoyment of a noble sport. 


Tatts eee ate eam acs antec | 


iThe Edison-Mimeograph} 
‘ $22 and $25. , 4 


Valuable to Clergymen $ 
and church workers 
because: 


It comes within # A beautiful sas arc’ catalogue POPE MFG. CO., 
ac ‘ free at any Columbia agency or i 
peek cg ec Greveltmecede slope, Boston, New York, Chicago, _ Hartford 
learned and opera- Nn 
ted; itmakes beau- @ 
tiful plain copy; it » 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
Ce dad nian bien seen acouecotee cas 


_. PEWIS' 98 % LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 
The strongest and purest Lye 
/\ made, Unlike other Lye, it -being 
f\ \ a fine powder and packed in a can 
» “ with removable lid, the contents 
are always ready for use. Wil 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling, 
Xt is the best for cleansing waste 
pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, etc, 
— PENNA. SALT M’F’G COQ. 
cle Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa, 


WALL PAPERS Send 10c. for postage & 
ay ba! we will mail youa beau- 
tiful line of samples and book of instructions how 
to paper. We retail at wholesale prices. Agents 
and paper-hangers send $1.00 for large books. 

R. B. BRADLEY, 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


> E<D OS I. 


The 
Lightest 


Ne “Sold upon 


Merit 


BDOS N<9 OS 1-DSS NDS L-SOS 1D: 


BDESU<BOS EDEOS|) 


3. 


Strongest 


BICYCLES 


The A Pronounced Success 


att * An 8 page service with 

Congregationalist music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 

4 semi-monthly. This move- 

ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 

at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 

worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 

Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 

Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


AMCA<A=& 
WMCA<A=—m 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Volume LXXIX 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *& 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos, 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the ideaand ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this lias never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements’ will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form, 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


r& FORM OF ADMISSION. 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


*& CONGREGATIONALISM 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
‘proportionate rate. 


life came to its end on earth last 

Friday, when Dr. James H. Means 
passed away. His entire ministerial life 
of nearly forty-six years was spent with 
one people, and he lived and died almost 
under the shadow of the meeting house of 
the Second Church in Dorchester. Twenty 
years ago his face was one of the most 
familiar in the public meetings of Con- 
gregationalists in Boston, and no one was 
more honored and beloved than he. His 
predecessor, Rev. John Codman, came to 
the pastorate of the Second Church in 
1808 as a champion of orthodoxy, when 
orthodox Congregationalism was very un- 
_ popular in Boston, but after a sturdy fight 
he held the old church to the old faith. 
Dr. Means came to the pastorate while 
the echoes of the conflict were still heard, 
and loyally preached the truth which the 
Second Chuich had always maintained. 


f\ REMARKABLY useful and peaceful 


Boston Thursday 19 April 1894 


Withbal, he represented the best and most 
Winning type of the true pastor and the 
Christian gentleman. So completely had 
illness compelled him in recent years to 
retire from public life that he has been 
known to none except his intimate friends. 
But while his body had become almost com- 
pletely paralyzed, his mental faculties re- 
mained clear and alert to the end. He 
remembered his former associates. with af- 
fection, and many cherish grateful memories 
of him and his work. 


Our day of publication, April 19, is the 
inauguration of a new legal holiday in Mas- 
sachusetts. It is a day connected with im- 
portant events in the history of this Com- 
monwealth. The first real tyranny imposed 
on the Massachusetts colony, the Andros 
government, came to an end by the uprising 
of the people of Boston, April 19, 1689. 
The same date in 1775 was the beginning, 
in the battle of Lexington, of the war of 
American independence; and exactly eight 
years afterwards the close of*the war was 
formally declared. April 19, 1861, is memo- 
rable as the beginning of bloodshed in the 
war which resulted in the abolition of 
American slavery. Rightly has the gov- 
ernor suggested that the holiday be called 
Patriots’ Day, and he has appropriately 
commended to the people a religious ob- 
servance of the day. It cannot long con- 
tinue to be generally observed unless it is 
honored by some higher purpose than mere 
amusement. The governor says in his proc- 
lamation inaugurating it: 

It is fitting, therefore, that the day should 
be celebrated as the anniversary of the birth 
of liberty and union. 

Let this day be dedicated then to solemn, 
religious and patriotic services, which may 
adequately express our deep sense of the trials 
and tribulations of the patriots of the earlier 
and of the latter days, and also especially our 
gratitude to Almighty God who crowned the 


heroic struggles of the founders and preservers 
of our country with victory and peace. 


Speaking of new departures in theological 
training Oberlin is not to be overlooked, for 
to her is due the honor of having just es- 
tablished a lectureship which is not par- 
alleled in any similar institution in the 
country. This lectureship will have to do 


with the Congregational benevolent socie- 


ties and each year there will be a presenta- 
tion of the history and work of one or more 
of them by men thoroughly versed in the 
subject. The initial course was. given last 
week by Rev. C, J. Ryder, representing the 


American Missionary Association, and his’ 


three lectures were as scientific and exhaust- 
ive in their nature as might be expected 
from an expert on any theme, while the 
historical outline and statement of present 
conditions were made to glow with an en- 
thusiasm born of personal devotion to and 
absorption in the work. Abundant oppor- 
tunity was given to the students for asking 
questions, and it is safe to say that they 
have today a more intelligent idea of what 
the A. M. A. is and what it stands for than 
half the men already in the ministry. If all 
our theological seminaries could find a 
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place for such instruction as this it would 
effectively help on our denominational use- 
fulness. 


The Bay Association of Ministers of San 
Francisco and vicinity has formally sur- 
rendered to the Bay Conference of Churches 
the responsibility for the standing of Con-. 
gregational ministers within its bounds. 
This is a change in accordance with the 
principles of Congregationalism which the 
National Council has recommended. An 
association of ministers is in effect a club, 
and is not responsible to any church or 
body of churches. These associations in 
New England States have for generations 
assumed the responsibility of licensing min- 
isters and of certifying to their standing. 
But the proper bodies to do this work are 
the conferences of churches, which would 
furnish better safeguards for the minister 
and for churches looking for pastors. We 
hope to see the associations voluntarily 
handing over this matter to the churches, 
and the conferences taking steps to affirm 
their rights and perform their duty in this 
important business. 


To some minds the idea is fascinating 
that if all Christians would do all in their 
power to proclaim the gospel the world 
would be converted in a few years. Second 
Adventists are fond of asserting that when 
the gospel has been preached to all nations 
Christ will reappear, and that this might 
easily be done in our generation. Dr. Pier- 
son has computed that the millennium 
might thus be brought in within eleven 
years. But our correspondent from India 
this week suggests how little real change is 
brought about by the mere proclamation of 
the gospel. He shows that education and 
Western culture do not bring to India moral 
stamina, even when imparted by Christian 
minds and hearts in mission institutions. 
The Hindu’s ‘‘strangely dual conscience 
enables him to carry with ease all the Chris- 
tian truth that a school may impart wedded 
to a vast amount of inherited and stupid 
error.’’? A similar lesson is being freshly 
emphasized by the evident incapacity of the 
Hawaiians for self-government, because of 
this same want of moral stamina, though 
the race was declared to be Christianized a 
generation ago. When our Lord ascended 
to heaven His mission to the world was 
vastly larger than His disciples could com- 
prehend, and His followers today still find 
it hard to understand that to bring man- 
kind to His likeness is the work of many 
generations. 


HOW SHALL WE TREAT ROMAN 
OATHOLIOS ? 

The part which the American Protective 
Association has played in recent city and 
town elections and the growing strength of 
the order, as well as its determined and 
bitter onslaught on the Roman Catholic 
Church, are disquieting and alarming many 
thoughtful citizens. Add to its activity in 
the field of politics the divisive elemen 
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which it is introducing into hundreds of 
Protestant churches, and we have before us 
a condition of affairs serious enough to 
trouble many. who are far from being alarm- 
ists. Said a reputable citizen the other day 
to a Congregational minister, whose parish 
is hardly ten miles from the Massachusetts 
State House, ‘‘ If you want to build up your 
church, you’d better join the A. P. A.” 
From other directions we hear of pastors 
suffering suspicion and even odium because 
they hold aloof from, or venture cautious 
criticism of, this rapidly spreading organ- 
ization. 

Our own objections to the A. P. A. have 
been, and are, to the mixed character of its 
membership, the combination of evil with 
good in the ends toward which it labors and 
its un-American and un-Christian methods. 
While the order contains some excellent 
citizens, it also gathers in many men as 
anti-Christian as they are anti-Catholic. 
It includes Englishmen and Irish Orange- 
men, eager to fight the battle of the Boyne 
over again, and it also represents, to a cer- 
tain extent, the combination of other na- 
tionalities against the Irish, At the same 
time, it must be remembered that there is 
strong provocation for the emancipation of 
our cities from the control of ignorant and 
corrupt men, who, for some reason or other, 
are nominally—often only nominally—con- 
nected with the Catholic Church. The pub- 
lic declarations of this order are unobjec- 
tionable, though they are little more than 
platitudes to which no one could object, 
but the community at large may well dread 
its secret practices, of which collisions at 
the polls, like those in Kansas City and 
other places, are the outcome, 

Some priests, it is true, educated abroad 
and only recently brought under American 
influence, are, doubtless, ignorant and med- 
dlesome, but there are others as patriotic 
and devoted as any Protestant ministers; 
they are struggling against great odds to 
elevate and purify the ignorant masses of 
foreigners pouring in upon us, whom both 
our great political parties have eagerly 
crowded into citizenship without any pre- 
tense of preparation for its duties; they 
deserve sympathy rather than reckless and 
indiscriminate attack: Many of these ob- 
jectionable Catholic politicians have no 
more to do with Catholic than with Protes- 
tant churches, and, if they were regular at- 
tendants, it is hard to see how their priests 
could forbid them to hold political aspira- 
tions without the direct and unwarranted 
domination which is now so severely and 
falsely charged against them. 

There is no subject in regard to which 
there is need of sharper discrimination than 
the aims and character of the modern Ro- 
man Catholic Church. When the A. P. A. 
wages war upon it root and branch, refuses 
to see any good or any possibility of good 
in it, combines to defeat all Catholics nom- 
inated for office, declines to employ them 
in any capacity, it pursues a policy from 
which every instinct of fair play and Chris- 
tian kindness revolts. The secrecy sur- 
rounding its personnel and its methods 
renders it all the more objectionable. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that 
much fuel for this antagonism flaming 
forth so violently in all parts of the country 
against the Rorhan Catholic Church has 
been furnished by its own historical record 
as the foe to liberty and popular enlighten- 
ment, and by the persistent efforts of many 
of its leaders today to overthrow our pub- 
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lic school system and subvert institutions 
dear to the American heart. On this ac- 
count we are in hearty sympathy with the 
society having its headquarters in New 
York City and whose object is the protec- 
tion of American institutions. What it 
does is done in the light of day. 

For we consider it a mistake to fight the 
ultramontane party with its own methods. 
Let us go on preaching our Protestant gos- 
pel and hope and expect that it will, as it 
already has in many places, reach the 
ear and melt the heart of many a Catho- 
lic. Let us stand firmly by the position 
that not one dollar of the public moneys 
shall go to sectarian schools. Let us judge 
a man’s fitness for office by his character 
and his capacity. The Roman Catholics are 
here—thousands and millions of them. We 
may believe that the providence of God 
has something to do with their being here. 
At any rate, is it not possible, without sur- 
rendering an iota of our Protestant princi- 
ples, to maintain an attitude toward them 
which will permit our living together in 
peace and which will render them more re- 
sponsive to the freer American atmosphere 
and a purer and simpler type of religion? 


NEW DEPARTURES IN OUR THEOLOG- 
IGAL SEMINARIES. 


That important changes are taking place 
in the instruction given in our theological 
seminaries is not questioned. The fact is 
brought out with fresh interest at ordina- 
tion councils. Its effects appear in chang- 


ing methods of worship in our churches, in 


changing’ forms of presenting truth, in 
plans and aims of Christian work which dif- 
fer widely from those of former years. 

How far the seminaries have yielded to 
influences from without in making these 
changes, or how far they themselves are 
responsible for the new methods and spirit 
in the churches, we do not undertake to 
show. By some the seminaries are re- 
garded with anxiety, others approve their 
advanced movements, and still others re- 
gard them as yet behind the times and 
would push them to more rapid changes. 

To many minds the religious new de- 
parture is mainly confined to new methods 
of bringing to the people the truths of the 
gospel which have been taught in the past. 
Our Handbook, No. 2, just issued, sum- 
marizes and illustrates these methods more 
completely, we believe, than had before 
been done in any one volume. While the 
training for work in college settlements, 
institutional churches and rescue missions 
is not confined to theological seminaries, it 
is plain that they must take into account 
these new demands and respond to them. 

But we think that those who study these 
methods of work -will be convinced that 
they indicate new conceptions of theologi- 
eal doctrines, new ways of looking at sin, 
at human nature, at the relations of men 
with God, and at their relations with one 
another in human society. Changes in wor- 
ship always mean changes in our ideas of 
God, and changes in methods of work for 
the spiritual welfare of the people mean 
changes in our ideas of their spiritual na- 
ture and needs. This, indeed, is the under- 
lying thought of Miss Dawes’s excellent 
article this week on What Is the Purpose 
of the Church? 

We do not propose at present to pass 
judgment on the remarkable changes going 
on in Christian work or Christian doctrine, 
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but to call attention to the close relations 
which they bear to each other and to the 
general conviction that important modifi- 
cations in theological teaching are being 
made and are yet to come. We desire to 
furnish our readers with the means of study- 
ing these movements intelligently. For this 
purpose we have prepared with great care 
the accounts of Forward Movements in our 
new Handbook. In this connection we have 
employed a special correspondent to visit 
our theological seminaries and to give the 
results of his observations in a series of 
articles, of which the first appears in our 
columns this week. Mr. Chandler is well 
qualified for this service, both by his studies 
in two seminaries before entering on his 
ministry and by his experience as pastor of 
acity church. He has sought to represent 
in these articles only the newer features of 
seminary life, in which students of the re- 
ligious movements of our time are most 
interested. For the impressions and con- 
clusions which he states he alone is respon- 
sible. We present them simply to furnish 
information. We hope one result will be 
to enable those who love and pray for the 
institutions where the ministers of the fu- 
ture are being trained the better to compre- 
hend the work that is being done and the 
influences which prevail inthem. We hope, 
also, to add somewhat to the general intelli- 
gence of the forces which underlie the im-_ 


portant chauges now going on in religious 


and sociological thinking and in the meth- 
ods of the churches in preaching and min- 
istering to the people. Ilow far these move- 
ments are to be welcomed, how far they 
are to be regarded with apprehension and 
to what extent they may be modified can 
better be considered when the facts which 
have been gathered are fully presented. 


THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM. 


This somewhat tautological phrase has 
lately come into use to describe beliefs 
which the denominations regard as essential 
to the existence of the church. The “irre- 
ducible minimum’’ with the Baptists, for 
example, as defined by one of their news- 
papers, is expressed by the term, ‘‘ believers’ 
baptism,”’ or, to reduce the irreducible to a 
point below even the suspicion of its beg- 
ging the question, ‘‘ believers’ immersion.”’ 
Whatever else may be accepted or given up, 
this is the irreducible minimum of require- 
ment for the Baptists in any plan of church 
union. Abandoning this they cease at once 
to be Baptists and remain, let us say, 
merely Christians and Congregationalists. 
So, for the Protestant Episcopalians, the 
Lambeth Articles express the irreducible 
minimum of faith and practice, with a view 
to a reunion of the divided church. The 
matters contained in these articles they be- 
lieve to be of the essence of Christianity, 
and that the abandonment of any one of 
them would involve a fatal break in the 
church’s life. The ‘‘historiec episcopate’’ 
belongs to the irreducible minimum of be- 
lief no less than the apostolic confession. 
If it were lost or abandoned the Protestant 
Episcopalians would cease to be Protes- 
tant Episcopal, but would certainly remain, 
we venture to think, Christian. But the 
Independent has lately been furnishing ample 
testimony from bishops of the Episcopal 
Church that they would not be satisfied 
with any Christianity which does not in- 
clude the historic episcopate, and the same 
paper last week gave convincing testimonies 
to sbow that it would not be possible for 
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those who do not accept this doctrine or 
polity to live peaceably under the same 
chureh government with those who insist 
on it as essential. 


It might be possible to go over the whole 
field and catalogue the ‘irreducible min- 
ima’’ for all denominations, if only all had 
given as careful consideration to the question 
of church union and accepted as complete 
definitions of what they hold essential to the 
life of the reunited church as the Baptists and 
Protestant Episcopalians have done. Ap- 
proximately, indeed, we can do this for all the 
denominations, gaining a distinct notion as 
the result at once of the divergences and of 
the consensus of opinion among Christians 
of different names. We can measure the 
huge structure consolidated by the later 
Roman councils, and we shall be at once 
amused and saddened by the petty literal- 
isms which to many have seemed reason 
enough for dividing the body of Christ. 
Most of the value of this definition of de- 
uominational peculiarities consists, how- 
ever, in its being home-made. A stranger’s 
definition lends itself to controversy, but 
once let a body of men undertake for them- 
selves to divide the essential from the acci- 
dental in their belief and practice, and a 
sober sense of responsibility comes over 
them, which largely indisposes them to con- 
troversy. The Lambeth Articles, for exam- 
ple, have rid the world of a mass of needless 
polemics in regard to the use of liturgical 
forms. They define the one real point of 
difference and concentrate energy upon that 
alone. 

We confess that we see little progress 
toward the outward union of the churches 
through recent discussions. Every defini- 
tion of the points in dispute shows that 
some of them are very real and ugly stones 
of stumbling. But we heartily wish that 
each denomination would exactly define the 
points it deems essential to the reunion of 
the churches, both for the sake of its own 
members and of all. It would put an end 
to useless controversy. It would give a 
deathblow to that ignorance which is the 
mother of sectarian bigotry. It would show 
how few the essential points of difference 
are and how many the agreements. If we 
cannot remove these points of difference, at 
least let us define and understand them, and 
let men be taught the distinction between 
the essentials and the accidents of faith and 
practice. 

Careful definition, like the clean-cut edges 
of a wound, would make the way of healing 
easy—if healing should be possible. Many 
a point now deemed essential, weighed in 
that sober and solemn self-estimate, might 
be found to be important indeed, but not 
vital. Many an angry controversy of the 
past, become hereditary in the formulas of 
rigid creeds, would seem strangely idle and 
absurd. Kindred tribes would draw _ to- 
gether. Divided brethren would learn at 
least to understand, and perhaps to love, 
one another. The churches, having taken 
the measure of their weakness, would be 
better prepared to put forth their strength 
in such federation or co-operation as might 
prove feasible. Controversy has too long 
been wasted upon negations. It is time 
that Christians should know to what posi- 
tive and essential beliefs they are committed 
by their church membership, and what. are 
valuable, but not essential, and what are 
matters of mere taste or custom. It is the 
lack of definition, the confusion of great 
things with small, the misunderstandings 
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which grow out of hereditary prejudice, 
which keep men apart. 

In the meantime it is a comfort to know 
that there is already a substantial unity of 
true believers, which is not dependent upon 
any action of church authorities. There is 
a consensus of belief which is explicitly or 
implicitly included in the irreducible mini- 
mum of every witnessing body of Christians. 
Three-fourths of the Lambeth Articlesarethe 
common faith and practice of Christendom— 
only one-fourth is divisive. In its essence 
Christianity is a religion of facts and not of 
opinions, or even of inferences. The heart 
of its creed is the history of its Lord, and 
no division of the church has a monopoly of 
the four gospels. The unity of believers is 
a thing beyond dispute and to be taken for 
granted. It is only the union of denomina- 
tions with their warring opinions and infer- 
ences which needs to be accomplished. For 
this we can wait, if need be, but the other 
should be a part of the experience and prac- 
tice of every day. 


eee ee ee 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

If the legislators of the General Court of 
Massachusetts have had any doubt of the 
public’s desire to see the Norwegian license 
system given a fair trial in the common- 
wealth, they must readjust their opinion 
after the scenes witnessed in the New 
Old South Church, Boston, last Monday 
evening. The spacious audience-room was 
crowded in every part with an audience of 
finest quality. Edward Atkinson, the emi- 
nent economist and statistician, presided. 
Rey. Messrs.°G. A. Gordon, P. S. Moxom, 
D. N. Beach, E. L. Rexford, Leighton Parks, 
Bishop Lawrence, Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard University, Samuel B. Capen, 
Esq., Robert Treat Paine and Rev. John 
Graham Brooks, the commissioner of the 
United States to investigate social condi- 
tions in Europe, all spoke cogently and 
forcefully, expressing their faith in the 
merits of the system and their desire to see 
it tested, at least, in Massachusetts. Liter- 
ature describing the workings of the law in 
Scandinavia was distributed in the pews, 
but to a degree inadequate to supply the 
demands of those eager to study the ques- 
tion. The facts stated and arguments ad- 
vanced by the speakers profoundly im- 
pressed the audience, as they did, in fact, 
the legislative committee a few weeks ago. 
Nevertheless the latter, out of deference, we 
fear, to the liquor traffic of today, refused to 
report favorably upon the bill, House No. 
132. The plan now is to bring the matter 
up in the open House, and ignore the action 
of the committee. The fight will come on 


‘probably next week, and if you desire to 


see fair play and a fair test given to a com- 
mendable measure see to it that your rep- 
resentative or senator does his duty in this 
matter. } 


The result of the local elections in New 
Jersey, in Albany, N. Y., and the California 
towns last week agrees with almost uni- 
form results since the people began to 
vote last fall. Newark, Jersey City, Tren- 
ton, Orange and the leading towns passed 
out of the hands of the Democrats by ma- 
jorities that leave no option to the inter- 
preter. To be sure, in New Jersey the past 
alliance of the Democratic leaders with the 
gamblers and the recent obstructive tactics 
of the bosses, by which it was hoped to 
thwart the will of the people and prevent 
the Senate from being organized by the Re- 
publicans—happily defeated by the decision 
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of the Supreme Court—contributed to the 
overwhelming rout. Politically speaking, 
the Democracy just now is ‘“‘rattled.’’? Min- 
nesota Democrats and Massachusetts tariff 
reformers may condemn Senator Hill and 
his fellow-senators for their opposition to 
the Wilson bill, but the fact is that they rep- 
resent the sentiment of thousands who on 
other questions would spurn them as lead- 
ers. The decision of the Democratic caucus 
to formulate rules for the House of Repre- 
sentatives substantially agreeing with those 
of the Fifty-first Congress in making it 
possible for the majority to legislate by 
‘‘counting a quorum’”’ is doubtless very 
humiliating to Speaker Crisp and very 
gratifying to ex-Speaker Reed, but it was 
the only sane thing to do, and if the De- 
mocracy had cared less for consistency and 
more for the public welfare they would 
long ago have come to the decision attained 
last week. The chagrin is none the less 
poignant now, and the party demoralization 
and national plight far worse than they 
might have been had there been some posi- 
tive program and the relentless execution of 
it from the start. Our national legislature 
at its best is a somewhat costly and ineffi- 
cient body. It has recently been shown 
that only three and one-half per cent. of the 
bills introduced at the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress received the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and the cost to the tax- 
payers was $4,178,530. That is to say, it 
cost about $14,924 per day to operate the 
House and $7,314 the Senate. 


Rarely has the Northern Atlantic been 
visited by fiercer, more resistless or more 
pertinacious gales than those that swept 
over it from the 7th to the 14th. As a 
result ships have foundered in mid-ocean, 
and the coast from the Provinces to Dela- 
ware is strewn with the wrecks of vessels 
and the bodies of dead seamen. Along Cape 
Cod and the New Jersey coast especially, 
the calls upon the life-saving crews were 
constant, and always meant that the strife 
for mastery over the sea was to be a relent- 
less, remorseless one. As always, the re- 
sponse was quick, the action daring and the 
results beneficial to perishing humanity. 
Prior to this storm the record for the 
winter along the Cape Cod coast had been 
one phenomenal for its many wrecks and 
high rate of mortality, twenty-six lives hay- 
ing been saved and forty-two lost on ves- 
sels stranded on or near the Peaked Hill 
bars alone. Of course such gales as have 
just swept the ocean have not failed to 
stray inland somewhat, and in various ways 
—such as sweeping down telegraph poles 
and trees, piling up the waters in the rivers 
and thus flooding the cellars—the might of 
the storm has inflicted great damage and 
discomfort to landsmen, as well as to own- 
ers of shipping and those who man their 
vessels. Such seasons of storm and such 
tales of suffering and heroism as have 
come to us during the past week serve one 
good purpose at least, or they ought to. 
They remind us of the infinite obligations 
which landsmen owe to seamen and the 
duty of the Christian to give some of his 
means and thought to aid those who are car- 
ing for the spiritual interests of a class of 
men who have little joy or sense of security 
in this life, and need good literature to read 
while on their long voyages and Christian 
friendship and advice when in port. 


The acquittal of Captain Devery in New 
York City, notwithstanding the evidence 
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presented by Dr. Parkhurst’s agents, the 
sudden adjournment of the legislative in- 
vestigating committee as soon as the ques- 
tions of Mr. Goff became too searching, the 
course of events at Albany, where the bills 
which the people of the State are most vitally 
interested in and surely expected a Republi- 
can Legislature to pass are stranded high 
and dry, all show that the people of the 
metropolis and the Empire State did not 
make further effort for reform superfluous 
when they went to the polls last fall. Tam- 
many’s grip is still firm upon the judicial 
machinery of the metropolis, and her Re- 
publican allies in New York and Albany do 
not intend, if they can help it, to lose their 
share of the Tammany spoil or give the city 
an honest or efficient police service or rapid 
transit, unless it enrich the party coffers, or 
anything that shall put an end to thieving 
and corruption. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Good Government Clubs, the 
Republican Committee of Thirty and the 
decent press as yet have been defeated every 
time by the ‘‘bosses,’’ but the victory is 
only delayed, not impossible. The onus of 
responsibility at Albany now rests upon the 
Republicans, and they can ill afford to 
justify the present suspicions respecting 
their sincere purpose to do right. Last 
fall’s tidal wave brought into the Legisla- 
ture many Republicans inferior in mental 
and moral worth—men who were never ex- 
pected to win—and the party and State are 
. suffering from it. The State is to be con- 
gratulated that the Elmira Reformatory is 
to be investigated by a legislative committee 
before the report of the State Board of 
Charities is adopted and made the basis of 
legislation. This the superintendent and 


board of managers asked for, and Governor 


Flower has done wisely in using his influ- 
ence to secure the result. Mr. Brockway’s 
record is so fine and the welfare and success 
of the institution is so vital to the penal 
system of the State and nation that it was 
but right that another chance to vindicate 
themselves be given to those accused. 


A very interesting contest between the 
ultramontane and liberal elements in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been develop- 
ing in Nebraska, and of late has come be- 
fore the public in a conspicuous way by the 
filing of charges against Bishop Bonacum 
of the Lincoln diocese. The initial judicial 
proceedings began and suddenly terminated 
temporarily last week in Omaha, when 
Archbishop Hennessey, who was designated 
by Mgr. Satolli to try the case, refused to 
hear evidence upon any charge—and there 
are fifteen of them with 115 specifications, 
including tyranny, inciting strife, slander 
and libel, misappropriation, falsehood, scan- 
dal, gambling, incitation to perjury, ete.— 
unless the charge was based upon ‘per- 
sonal grievance.’’ Exceptions were taken 
to the archbishop’s rulings by the counsel 
for the courageous priests who are the 
plaintiffs, and once more an appeal taken 
to Mgr. Satolli—who seems strangely averse 
to touching this case—whence it will go to 
Rome if he sustains the archbishop in his 
ruling. Obviously, if the case is to be re- 
solved into a controversy between a puis- 
sant bishop and an outraged priest, nun or 
layman or laywoman, and the case decided 
on the basis of personal weight or injury, 
then the outcome is scarcely conjectural; 
but if a united body of. priests, nuns and 
laity are able to present evidence in a 


perfectly legal yet representative way, as it 
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were, respecting offenses that concern the 
acts of an official.as well as a man, then 
the prospect for justice is brighter. 


Why, when there is such an uprising of 
sentiment, there should be any desire to 
shield or cover up is not patent, unless it 
is that other bishops fear and tremble lest 
they too be put on trial by priests and 
people for remissness. Why has: Satolli 
fallen back upon technicalities and hesi- 
tates to adjudicate? Was he not sent to do 
just this work, and give speedy relief to the 
priests in their hitherto ineffectual attempts 
to secure justice from their superiors? In 
Canada interest is centered upon a civil 
suit brought by the Canada Revue against 
Archbishop Fabre, now being tried in 
Montreal. It is interesting because it 
compels the hierarchy to admit its in- 
feriorjty and subjection to the secular 
courts, because it is the courageous effort 
of some young French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic journalists to secure recompense 
from the archbishop for injury suffered be- 
cause of his boycott of their journal, in 
which, as liberal Roman Catholics, they 
had dared to speak their own mind re- 
specting their clergy and the policy of the 
church in Canada. The archbishop on the 
witness stand has admitted that he placed 
the Revue under ban, and claims the right 
to do so as guardian of the morals and souls 
of his people. Moreover, he affirms his in- 
tention of accepting nothing but uncondi- 
tional surrender to his authority before he 
will remove the ban or administer the sac- 
raments to the recalcitrant editors. We 
shall eagerly await and speedily chronicle 
the verdict in this trial, which means so 
much to all concerned. 


The jury in the case of Pollard versus 
Breckinridge has awarded $15,000 to the 
plaintiff. The defendant has moved for a 
new trial and seems as willing to keep him- 
self and cause before the public as if he 
had not, by his own confession, avowed 
himself a libertine and violator of oaths. 
He is quite strenuous in his declarations 
that his present constituency in Kentucky 
is loyal and intends to re-elect him to Con- 
gress. Ifthe voters in the district were all 
like Col. Phillip Thompson we might ex- 
pect this to be true, but fortunately the 
comments of Kentucky newspapers upon 
the speech Colonel Thompson made in de- 
fense of Colonel Breckinridge reveal what 
we had supposed, viz., that there are men 
in Kentucky who not only are convention- 
ally polite but really honorable in their at- 
titude toward women. However, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jury having given its 
verdict, it will be well worth watching to 
see what is to be the verdict of the 
Kentucky constituency and of Congress 
also. If Mr. Breckinridge is even. toler- 
ated—not to say welcomed—by his former 
associates, then the moral standards of the 
present Congress will be clearly revealed. 
We are not so foolish as to suppose that 
Congress has not men within its circle quite 
as flagrant sinners as Mr. Breckinridge, but 
that fact does not shield him from the con- 
tempt of decent men everywhere, and it 
ought not to prevent his expulsion. Ken- 
tucky and Congress are on trial now. 


The outlook for the Rosebery ministry is 
brighter than a week ago. On a test vote 
its majority in the Commons has been found 


_to be equal to that of the Gladstonian min- 


istry, and the introduction of the registra- 
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tion bill last week and the evicted tenants © 
this week will go far toward reconciling the 
Radicals on the one hand and the Irish on 
the other. The Welsh continue sensitive to 
their rights and if a bill touching upon 
Welsh disestablishment is not introduced 
before long the outlook may not be as 
bright. Great Britain has announced its 
decision respecting Uganda, which finally 
has been absorbed into the empire as has 
Pondoland recently, the latter being less 
known than the former but far more valu- 
able as a possession. President Carnot has 
announced his unwillingness to be a candi- 
date for the French presidency at the No- 
vember elections, owing to ill health. If 
this be a sincere statement it is important, 
as much of the stability of the republic 
during the past few years has been due to 
M. Carnot’s discretion and irreproachable 
character. -The German Reichstag has been 
excited by the serious proposition of an 
eminent Conservative leader that the nation 
assume entire ownership and control of the 
grain traffic of the empire. Not being will- 
ing just yet to enter upon this socialistic - 
scheme, the Reichstag, led by Chancellor 
Caprivi, rejected the proposition. King 
Humbert of Italy, fresh from extending 
courtesy to Emperor William of Germany, 
has spoken a message of friendship for 
France, and deprecated the constant impu- 
tation to Italy of hostile motives toward 
France. Spain has been stirred by the ad- 
vice given by Castelar to his followers, that 
they hereafter seek to co-operate so far as 
possible with the Royalist party in the na- 
tional legislature. . As for himself, he pur- 
poses to live and die a Republican, but will 
not hereafter serve as the nucleus around 
which the hopes of Spanish Republicans 
can gather. The real meaning of this pe- 
culiar action has yet to be revealed, but 
when it is it will be instructive. 


General H. W. Slocum died in Brooklyn, 
aged sixty-seven years. Senator Z. B. Vance 
of North Carolina, aged sixty-four, died in 
Washington, D. C. Rioting in the coke 
regions of Western Pennsylvania continued. 
A strike on the Great Northern Rail- 
road tied up all traffic between Duluth and 
Spokane.—$4,000,000 in gold was exported 
to Europe-——The Liberal ministry of Hol- 
land, having appealed to the people on the 
question of electoral reform, was defeated, 
the people, strange to say, being more con- 
servative than the ministry.—San Domingo 
adopted the gold standard for its monetary 
system. Reports from Australia told of 
violence wrought by the large bands of un- 
employed. Samoa again is the scene of 
factional warfare, and Germany stands ready 
to assume a protectorate and enforce order 
as soon as the present tripartite arrange- 
ment can be dissolved. Hawaii is getting 
ready for the election, early in May, of del- 
egates to the Constitutional Convention, 


oe 


IN BRIEF, 


‘‘T have ordered a hundred copies to an- 
swer questions frequently asked me.” So 
writes a busy Western pastor, referring to 


Forward Movements, No. 2, of our Handbook 


Series just out. Every earnest, intelligent 
Christian wants to know about institutional 
churches, college. settlements and rescue mis- 
sions. Here is just the information desired 
in a nutshell, at an unprecedentedly low price. 
Why not set some active young person at work 
in every parish to bring these little books to - 
general attention ? 
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In a weekly church paper which comes to 
our desk we notice an advertisement of a 
dealer who proposes to give to every tenth 
customer his prospective purchase. If this is 
not a lottery, what is it? 


A safe is coming to be considered an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of a modern 
eburch. Certainly records and documents re- 
lating to the membership of a church and its 
work are valuable enough to be securely 
guarded. 


Property to the value of $10,112,362 was de- 
stroyed by fire in Massachusetts during 1893. 
Much of it, doubtless, due to thoughtlessness, 
imperfect workmanship and the blight of par- 
tisan politics crippling the efficiency of muni- 
cipal fire departments. 


There are not a few Christians who seem 
never to have read Matthew beyond 10: 5. 
These are the ones who believe in home mis- 
sions but not in foreign missions. Matthew 
must be read as far as 28: 19 if we would know 
the final wish of the Lord as to missionary 
work. 


One of our readers objects to a recent edito- 
rial entitled, Give Yourself to God. The ob- 
jection urged is that the subject is too delicate 
to be mentioned in public. Can it be froma 
refined sense of delicacy that so many avoid 
showing any evidence of personal consecra- 
tion to God? 


What is the use of being Lady Henry Som- 
erset if you cannot do as you please with 
your own property? This query is suggested 
by the news that the trustees of her estates 
have petitioned for an injunction restraining 
her from abolishing the liquor shops on her 
own domains. 


An exchange asks this sensible question, 
‘How many members of the Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Societies ever invite to 
their meetings the older members of the 
church?” It will pay to do it occasionally 
and will prove to be one of those little things 
that help draw and keep together the old and 
the young. 


The shortest pastorate on record recently 
oceurred in a church not far from Central New 
York, where the minister was called, went in 
good faith to begin his work, and, not finding 
things as represented, preached his opening 
sermon in the morning and his farewell one 
in the evening, and left on the first train Mon- 
day. Lots of foresight in that man’s make-up. 


We have received requests to find places for 
ministers who have not the gifts to gather 
congregations, but are qualified to preach to 
those already gathered. It is intimated that 
Boston and vicinity must have many fields 
suitable for such ministers. Our observation 
is that here ministers are more apt to be al- 
ready gathered than congregations wanting 
them. 


A correspondent asks for statistics as to the 
use of unfermented wine at the communion. 
We have not the figures at hand on this mat- 
ter, though they have been gathered at least 
by several of the State associations. From a 
somewhat extended observation we venture 
to state that the use of fermented wine for the 
Lord’s Supper is the exception in Congrega- 
tional churches in this country. 


Editor Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald-has been 
having a lively time in the New Hampshire 
Methodist Conference defending his ortho- 
doxy. He has been accused of writing good 
words of President Tucker of Dartmouth and 
‘of wpholding Dr. Briggs. A suggestion of a 
heresy trial is a novelty in the Methodist 
Church, whose controversies have been mainly 
over matters of administration. But Dr. Park- 
hurst is as loyal to the truth as he is fearless 
in declaring it, and is abundantly able to 
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make himself understood when he has a fair 
opportunity. 


Some of the teachers and graduate students 
of Hampton Institute have formed a folk- 
lore society and sent to the graduates of the 
school a circular letter giving instructions 
respecting methods of research. Certainly no 
men and women are in better positions to 
gather data upon the Afro-American phase of 
this interesting subject, and if the material 
already gathered and published is a safe 
criterion the Hampton society will be doing 
quite as valuable service for science as the 
institute is valuable for good government and 
religion. 


The good bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Central New York, Dr. F. D. Hunt- 
ington, who has just celebrated his completion 
of twenty-five years of beautiful pastoral 


service as bishop, recently addressed the busi- 


ness men of Syracuse on the necessity of The 
Manifestation of Civic Manhood, and he asked 
a question which is so pertinent to all cities 
and all voters that we gladly quote it here: 


Should this city [any city] covet anything 
quite so keenly as a personal citizenship—in- 
dependent, principled, undeceivable, unbriba- 
ble, too steady for any gusts of popular agita- 
tion, too large for any party, too disinterested 
for self-advantage, too confident for fear? 


The report of the ad interim committee of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, appointed 
to consider the rules that should govern the 
relations of the young people of the church to 
the Y. P. S. C. E., is interesting and indicates 
that afew degrees diiference in latitude con- 
siderably modifies Christian opinjon on more 
than onematter. The ‘danger to which young 
and inexperienced persons are exposed from 
attendance upon large and promiscuous con- 
ventions which are not under ecclesiastical 
control’? is described. ‘‘In societies con- 
stituted of both sexes sessions should take 
care that women and girls do not transgress 
the limitations of Scripture by conducting 
meetings, or by engaging in public prayer 
and exhortation.” 


The union of the Alabama Association and 
the Alabama Convention, reported in our 
church news columns, appears to be the satis- 
factory settlement of a question which has 
been a good while pending and which has 
occupied much of the time of the last two 
national councils. The association is com- 
posed of eighteen churches, whose member- 
ship is mainly of colored people. The con- 
vention includes about seventy churches, 
which came into fellowship with our denomi- 
nation from the Congregational and Prot- 
estant Methodist body, bringing their district 
conference organizations with them. The 
united body now formed, representing all the 
Congregational churches of the State, is or- 
ganized after the plan of the General Conven- 
tion of Georgia. 


we 


Congressman William Everett at the cele- 
bration, last week, of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of his father, Edward Ever- 
ett, said that the great orator ‘‘ was an old- 
fashioned man, who believed there was such a 
thing as privacy, as the sanctity, the reserve 
of home life.’’ Hence, he, the son, would not, 
if he could, gratify that curiosity of the public 
which demands that the man of today, at 
least, shall live, ‘‘as it were, perpetually be- 
fore the opening of a camera, the victim of un- 
remitting snap shots at every hour of the 
day.’’ Dutiful son of a wise father! thou hast 
spoken well, rebuking a tendency in the spirit 
of this age which demands of its celebrities 
that the very conformation of. their hearth- 
stone, the habits of their family, the portrait of 
the wife, her agreement or disagreement with 
her husband’s opinions, where they first met, 
their religious convictions and literary predi- 
lections, etc., shall be either photographed by 
the sun or painted in words, and that, too, not 
by a discreet old friend, but by any chance in- 
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terviewer obeying the imperious commands of 
any editor. 


—— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Treasures Rich and Rare. 

Comparatively few of the closest Biblical 
students of the country are aware what 
treasures in their line are stored on the 
shelves of the American Bible Society’s 
library in the beantiful room of its man- 
agers. Nor did even the clerical tenants of 
the Bible House have any just idea of the 
extent, interest and value of this collection 
until some of its rarest and choicest vol- 
umes and manuscripts were kindly exhib- 
ited and commented upon by Secretary Gil- 
man, their custodian, at a recent gathering 
of the Congregational Union, which, by 
courtesy of the Bible Society, meets in the 
managers’ room, adorned with the portraits 
of eminent men who in earlier or later 
times have presided over the society’s 
councils. 

The collection was begun in 1816, and, 
though little money has been expended in 
the purchase of books, thesaccumulations 
of all these years have formed a library 
which could not be duplicated, the main 
purpose of the collection being to illustrate 
what has been done in all time in trans- 
lating and circulating the Holy Scriptures. 
Apart, therefore, from versions in many 
languages, printed at the Bible Society’s 
expense at home or abroad, or by other 
Bible and missionary organizations, the 
library contains histories of the English 
Bible and other translations, reports and 
periodicals of many missionary societies, 
minutes of missionary conferences, cata- 
logues and descriptions of many editions of 
the Bible, specimens of different languages 
and some rare manuscripts. The ‘‘ Vinegar 
Bible’’ was shown, one of the largest and 
finest editions ever published, and by its 
side a miniature New Testament, measur- 
ing only two and a quarter by one and a 
half inches. The library also contains the 
records, letter books and other archives of 
the American company of revisers, with the 
reference library which they used while 
pursuing their work at the Bible House, and 
also a special collection of books illustrating 
the efforts which have been made for more 
than 200 years to amend the authorized 
version or to provide a substitute for it. 


A Year at the Tabernacle. 

On Sunday, April 8, Dr. Stimson preached 
a sermon appropriate to the first anniversary 
of his pastorate of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church and the twenty-fifth of his entrance 
upon the ministry. His text was that with 
which he began his first pastorate: ‘‘ For I 
determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
After glancing at the great geographical, 
political and other changes occurring in the 
past quarter-century in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the wonderful growth of our land 
in all material things, he brought out some 
of the main points as to its religious prog- 
ress, among others, the fact that our own de- 
nomination has in these years doubled the 
number and the membership of its churches; 
has brought into so efficient activity its 
corps of benevolent societies; that the C. H. 
M. S. has increased the number of its home 
missionaries from 1,000 to 2,000, and its re- 
ceipts from $244,000 to $738,000; that the 
American Board has circled the earth with 
its consecrated workers, and the American 
‘Missionary Association has done its noble 
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educational work in the South—all these in 
a remarkable degree quickening the mission- 
ary spirit of American Christians. 

Taking Corinth as the type of a great 
commercial city, not unlike New York, and 
marking the aim, methods and results of 
Paul’s work there, one could learn what is 
the true course for him to pursue who 
would bring men to Christ here and now. 
The preacher’s twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence had greatly increased his faith in the 
power of the gospel to save individual souls 
and to convert the world; every year of the 
twenty-five had made the work of preaching 
more and more inviting, had given growing 
encouragement to go on in the same way, 
and led him warmly to commend the work 
of the gospel ministry to the favor of the 
young men of our churches. 

Two Spring Meetings. 

The Manhattan Association held its spring 
meeting with Dr. McLeod of the Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, April 11. The 
blizzard prevailing in these parts on that 
day was making ample reprisals for those 
warm April days enjoyed in March. For 
this or some other reason the young theo- 
logues expected to apply for licensure to 
preach did not appear. The morning hour 
was occupied with discussing the associa- 
tion’s theory and practice as to member- 
ship, with special reference to the question 
of the propriety and right of membership 
in more than one association at the same 
time. The matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on admissions. The afternoon ses- 
sion was given chiefly to an animated dis- 
cussion on The Art of Extemporaneous 
Preaching. Dr. Behrends made the open- 
ing address, advocating conscientious care 
and the use of the pen jn preparation for 
expounding God’s Word, and then, laying 
the manuscript aside, the free, direct, facé to 
face and eye to eye utterance of the results 
of that careful study. This is the doctor’s 
own practice as well as theory, and doubt- 
less would be the practice of his brethren 
generally if they could hope to attain to 
anything like his effectiveness in its use. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met a day earlier with the church in Rich- 
mond Hill, L.1., Rev. H. Billman, pastor. 
On the subject Ideal Methods in Our Modern 
Church Organizations addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. J. L. Scudder, R. H. Bos- 
worth and R. T. Hall. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
spoke on The Modern View of the Bible, 
and there was an evening address from Rev. 
R. B. Hull of the Greenwood Baptist Church, 
A Successful Pastorate Ended. 

Rey. Spencer H. Bray, after six years of 
faithful service, has resigned his pastorate 
of the Bethany Church, formerly a mission 
of the Broadway Tabernacle and still con- 
nected with it in close fellowship, the mother 
church contributing teachers to Bethany’s 
large Sunday school and yearly pecuniary 
aid to the younger church’s treasury. Mr. 
Bray came hither from the Humphrey 
Street Church, New Haven, to which he 
ministered acceptably for seven years or 
thereabouts, at the same time rendering 
valuable help to neighboring pastors in 
times of special religious interest—a branch 
of service for which, as well as for work 
among the young, he is peculiarly qualified. 
Bethany Church,passed resolutions warmly 
commending Mr. Bray and accompanied 
them with a handsome parting gift. 

Victory in Sight. 
Despite Tammany’s strenuous opposition 


to the Provident Loan Society’s plan, the 
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passage of which will take a very large slice 
from our rulers’ “pickings and stealings”’ 
from dishonest pawnbrokers’ unjust gains, 
that plan has won its way through both 
branches of the Legislature and now waits 
only for the governor’s signature, which the 
friends of the bill expect it to receive. 
Plans are on foot to work the scheme in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, which, if carried 
out, will afford great relief to thousands of 
poor people long suffering under cruel op- 
pression from licensed and protected usurers. 


Retrenchment. 

On closing the accounts of its sixty-eighth 
year, the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society found itself $84,000 in debt at the 
bank, and the dry summer months near at 
hand with their meager receipts aud contin- 
ual outgoes. Under these circumstances, 
with the uncertain prospects that are par- 
alyzing nearly all branches of business 
throughout the country, the executive com- 
mittee, after devoting to the matter two 
long meetings, felt compelled to adopt the 
course of the probable necessity of which 
they had plainly warned the churches. It 
was voted to cut down the appropriations 
for the fiscal year commencing April 1, 1894, 
by the sum of $75,000—the reduction to be- 
gin with the administration expenses and 
to be equitably assessed upon every other 
department of the society’s outlay. Sin- 
cerely grieving over this sad necessity, the 
committee is appealing to all friends of 
home missions to come at once to the relief 
of the treasury, that the distress this re- 


-trenchment will bring upon the workers in 


the field may be as brief as possible. ‘ 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
lr. Crisp Must Count a Quorum. 

The action of the Democratic caucus yes- 
terday marks an era in the political history 
of the country. By a vote of about two to 
one the members of the dominant party in 
the House decided to adopt the principle of 
“ counting a quorum ’’—the principle against 
which they have rebelled so strenuously and 
on account of which they have criticised 
the Republicans so unsparingly ever since 
Speaker Reed put it in force in 1890. The 
coming event has been casting its shadow 
before for several months. Readers of this 
correspondence may remember that it was 
asserted last year that the Democrats in the 
House would find it necessary to ‘‘ count a 
quorum,” and that the Senate would even- 
tually be forced to adopt a cléture rule. 
The first prediction has now come true, and 
the second one will also before many moons. 

Why? ‘Simply because it is an absurdity 
for Congress to try to do business other- 
wise, and it is not to be supposed that the 
representatives of this great nation, and the 
people back of them, will consent to have 
the immense interests of the country trifled 
with indefinitely in a manner which a boys’ 
club would be ashamed to adopt. The ma- 
jority of the House Democrats have per- 
ceived the logical outcome of the situation 
for a long while past, but they have been 
extremely reluctant to submit to the inevi- 
table, because they were too proud to eat 
their words and follow the lead of the Re- 
publicans, but necessity is a hard master. 
For two months it has been demonstrated 
almost daily that the House ‘could do noth- 
ing without a quorum counting rule, and 
the Democrats now find themselves con- 
fronted with an incensed public demanding 
of them that they quit their foolishness or 
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else retire from power. They have there- 
fore, with feelings of the bitterest humilia- 
tion, chosen the lesser of two evils. Need- 
less to add, the Republicans are today in an 
exceedingly happy frame of mind, but aside 
from all this there is a feeling of great re- 
lief and satisfaction among the better class 
of public men and citizens generally, in that 
the Democrats have at last chosen the part 
of wisdom and common sense. 


The General Political Outlook. 

Is it done too late to save the party? 
That is the question which every one is ask- 
ing today. In considering it, it must not be 
forgotten that there are other things besides 
the successful transaction of business which 
enter into the problem. The character of 
the business transacted must also be taken 
into consideration. Take the tariff bill, for 
instance, or the proposed new silver legisla- 
tion. If these measures are found in the 
final event to be contrary to the will of the 
people, the party responsible for them will 
be defeated at the polls, no matter how ex- 
peditious the legislation may be. As to 
this, the recent elections in various States 
furnish a significant commentary and indi- 
cation. The remarkable series of Republi- 
can victories in Democratic strongholds and 
elsewhere all over the country has carried 
consternation to the hearts of the party rep- 
resentatives and officials here. Their lead- 


“ing men declare openly, in Congress, on the 


rostrum, in the party press, that they have 
sinned and have been punished for it, and 
that there must be an immediate reform or 
they are lost. 

All this is true, but the general opinion is 
that they are lost anyway, and that the elec- 
tions next autumn will result in an over- 
whelming Republican victory. The House 
may udw get down te business, but prob- 
ably one of the first things it will do will be 
to pass another silver bill. This may, or 
may not, become a law, but in either case 
the effect will be unfavorable upon the 
party. In the Senate there is the tariff bill, 
with the income tax attached, which is be- 
lieved to be obnoxious to a majority of the 
voters of the country. This bill isa party 
measure, and must be pressed as such. If 
it is passed, against the will of the country, 
the party stands discredited. If it fails, 
through the defection of three or four Dem- 
ocratic senators, the party still stands dis- 
credited and also divided against itself. 


Congressional [latters. 

Public interest here during the last fort- - 
night has centered mainly in the discussion 
of these and kindred themes. ‘The actual 
proceedings of Congress have been gener- 
ally without interest. The House has done 
absolutely nothing, the whole time having | 
been consumed in ineffectual efforts to 
obtain a Democratic quorum. The Senate 
has been listening to speeches on the tariff, 
some of which were good. Mr. Hill’s at- 
titude is angrily resented by the majority 
of his party associates, of course, but he has 
been ‘‘read out of the party ”’ frequently 
heretofore and it does not seem to affect 
him very disastrously. These party leaders 
are angry with the President, too, and say 
that the two New York politicians are fight- 
ing each other over the shoulders of the 
party, to its great injury. The new Chi- 
nese treaty is about to receive consideration, 


and will probably be ratified, although there 


is strong opposition to it in certain quarters, 
The settlement of the Bering Sea question, 
simultaneously here and in England, is re- 
garded with much satisfaction on all sides. 
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Breckinridge’s Collapse. 

The position taken editorially by the 
Congregationalist regarding the Breckin- 
ridge-Pollard scandal expresses precisely 
the views held by all the respectable people 
in Washington. In addition it may be said 
that the shame and indignation aroused 
here by the trial are intensified by con- 
trasting it with the season of religious in- 
terest which immediately preceded it. All 
through February the Washington people 
and press were discussing chiefly the Moody 
meetings. All through March and April 
what a different topic has been foremost! 
The only glimmer of comfort that can be 
perceived in the gloomy case is this, which 
has been noticed and commented on by 
many, that, while the accounts of the trial 
have been certainly most disagreeable and 
obnoxious, the whole story, on both sides, 
has been of a nature to frighten people 
away from immorality rather than to lure 
them toward it. It is made strikingly evi- 
dent that the principals in the case not only 
suffer now from their misconduct, but that 
they have suffered all the while, and that 
the ‘‘pleasures of sin’’ are not merely un- 
profitable, but actually intangible and non- 
existent. This important truth was never 
so clearly perceived in this community as it 
is today. 

The respectable people are greatly de- 
lighted, on the other hand, at a mischance 
which befell the racing men the other day 
in the Senate. The pool-selling bill had 
been carefully coached along and its pas- 
sage was expected as a certainty, when all 
at once Senator Allen put in an amendment 
providing that there might be as much 
racing as anybody cared for, but that there 
should be no bookmaking or other gambling 
on the tracks. This amendment was car- 
ried, greatly to the disgust of the promoters 
of the bill, for every one knows that racing 
men care nothing for racing itself and cate 
only for the gambling which accompanies it. 

April 14, QS. Be 


FRO! THE INTERIOR. 
Jones versus Harper. 

_ Not content that President Harper should 
be attacked by some of bis own brethren for 
liberal views expressed in his famous lec- 
tures on Genesis, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, 
a, Unitarian minister of the extreme left 
wing, in a sermon preached last Sunday 
morning, charges him with subserviency to 
public opinion and, indirectly, with being 
false to truth, because he said in one of his 
last lectures that, if he were a preacher, he 
would minimize the human element in the 
stories of Genesis and emphasize the divine 
element, but that as a teacher he is com- 
pelled to give the facts. In this statement 
Mr. Jones finds evidence to justify his be- 
lief that the orthodox pulpit is under 
bondage, that those who stand in it are 
afraid to proclaim their convictions, are com- 
pelled to keep back part of the truth and 
thus deceive their hearers and stultify them- 
selves. In this way he accounts for the 
fact that so many of our brightest men 
avoid the pulpit and content themselves 
with being teachers, A single sentence will 
furnish a sample of the sermon: ‘‘If the 
ease before the court of human judgment 
today is nature versus revelation, humanity 
versus God, it is not hard to anticipate the 
verdict, If it is law or miracle, the miracle 
has got to go; if itis nature or God, man 
or Deity, the competent will promptly say, 
Give us nature and man as the noblest child 
of nature.’’ Why should there be this al- 
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ternative? Why should it be impossible to 
find a divine element as well as a human 
in nature, in man or in Scripture? Why 
should it be wrong for a preacher to em- 
phasize the divine element in his message, 
if in that he finds more of the spiritual 
nourishment which he believes the people 
need than in the human garments which it 
wears? Do men who believe in God have 
less faith in men than those who believe in 
man alone? Are the former less willing 
than the latter to provide for their bodily 
needs, for their education, for thorough in- 
vestigation along all lines of Biblical study? 
What evidence has Mr. Jones that the 
great body of our ministers feel themselves 
under constraint in their preaching? What 
evidence is there that they are neglecting to 
make themselves familiar with the latest dis- 
coveries in science, with the latest opinions 
in historical criticism, or that when they 
are satisfied that these opinions rest on a 
firm basis of truth they hesitate to present 
them? It surely is not to the discredit of 
the clergy that they should be slow to ac- 
cept the dicta of men who are willing to 
accept, on what seems to conservative schol- 
ars insufficient evidence, statements which 
conflict with revelation and which are al- 
most sure, as has-so often been the case 
with numerous other statements, to require 
modification or withdrawal in a very few 
years. Disclaiming any purpose to cast 
personal reflections on the ministry, Mr. 
Jones yet assumes that he and such as he 
alone have the truth and are fearless in 
their expression of it, that they alone find 
the divine in the human, and that all who 
stand in orthodox pulpits are untrue to the 
spirit of the age, are not preaching ‘‘ rational 
ethics,”’ ‘‘the high morality of Isaiah or 
Micah,” ‘‘ the parable of the good Samaritan 
or the prodigal son or Paul’s matchless 
hymn of love,’ but are rather devoting 
their attention to ‘‘ Noah’s ark,’’ to ‘‘ Mt. 
Ararat,’’ to the chariot of fire in which 
Elijah ascended and to the miracle which 
relates the destruction of the swine in the 
sea. In making such statements as these 
Mr. Jones simply shows his entire ignorance 
of the men whom he dishonors, and in 
reality, even if unconsciously, makes him- 
self a defamer of his brethren. 


A Patient, Successful Laborer. 


As an illustration of the sacrifices which 
orthodox ministers are willing to endure 
for the sake of humanity, one may point to 
the work which Rev. C. C. Salter is now 
doing, and has been doing for years, in the 
Bethel at Duluth. This work has reached 
such proportions, has touched so many in- 
terests, has been the means of saving so 
many men, has given such countless oppor- 
tunities of preaching the gospel and exem- 
plifying its spirit and aim in the most prac- 
tical way that unbelief finds in it nothing 
to attack. Even the newsboys, the hardest 
class of boys in the community to reach, 
yield to the influence of Mr. Salter and his 
associates. Taking care that in the Bethel 
the boys have every provision which will 
minister to their physical comfort, Mr. 
Salter has not overlooked the value of the 
gospel as a regenerating power, and, while 
caring first of all for their bodily wants 
and through various means of entertain- 
ment leading them to look upon him as a 
father and a friend, he has not hesitated 
to appeal to the divine element which he 
finds in them and through such arguments 
as the boys can appreciate to lead them 
to the Saviour. Yet in this work Mr, Salter 
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has not found it necessary to stultify bim- 
self, even if he has not dwelt on the human 
element in Genesis, or in any other of the 
books of the Bible, or to give up the love 
for the truth which he had when a tutor 
in Yale College, or to turn his back on the 
discoveries of science, although he may not 
always have felt it necessary to explain 
these discoveries to an audience which 
would not appreciate them. Because a 
man does not proclaim every discovery of 
the present. day is certainly no proof that 
he is mentally a slave, or that he is less on 
the alert in the search after truth than the 
man who looks on the assertions of the 
Popular Science Review as more authori- 
tative than the assertions of the Scriptures. 
Nor can it be shown that men who believe 
in the deity of Christ, in the sinfulness of 
man, in the necessity of an atonement, or 
of salvation through faith are less earnest 
in work among the poor than those who 
have so much to say about the illiberality 
of the pulpit, or the trammels which it 
puts on free speech or free thought. One 
thing is certain, the orthédox pulpit of 
Chicago for the last twenty-five years has 
not been afraid to express itself, and with 
no uncertain sound, on any subject which 
has required treatment. The churches to 
which these pulpits belong have been in 
the forefront in all movements seeking the 
betterment of human society, and in nine 
cases out of ten have suggested these move- 
ments and furnished the means for carrying 
them forward. 

Bishop Bonacum. 

The trial of this prelate, on charges brought 
by priests, nuns and laity in the diocese of 
Lincoln, Neb., over which he has presided, 
bids fair to make a sensation of the first 
order. Fifteen charges, with 115 specifica- 
tions, are brought. Heis accused of tyranny 
and dishonesty, of having abused his author- 
ity as an officer of the church, of being a 
speculator, a gambler, a perverter of the 
truth, etc. The trial becomes of more in- 
terest because of the present prominence of 
the A. P. A. and the known hostility be- 
tween its members and the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. [low intense this 
hostility is appears in this region not only 
in the letter which our Catholic postmaster, 
Mr. Hessing, has recently written to tke 
Tribune, to which reference was made last 
week, in which he claimed that the church 
is the mother of freedom and the defender 
of the rights of man, while Protestantism is 
their enemy, but in a discussion held Thurs- 
day night in the rooms of the Sunset Club 
between the opposers and supporters of se- 
cret societies. It need not be said that Pres- 
ident Blanchard and Mr. Hessing were bit- 
terly opposed to the A. P. A., or that Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows and the Catholic Church 
itself, as a secret institution, more danger- 
ous than any other in existence, were as- 
sailed. Such discussions are productive of 
little good. They make enemies out of those 
who should be friends, divide society into 
hostile camps, give occasion for the cry of 
persecution and lead few to change their 
opinions. Still these discussions give us a 
hint as to the thoughts which are in men’s 
minds and suggest complications even in our 
elections, as well as in the relation between 
Romanism and Protestantism, which few 
are able to remove or even to understand. 
The Ministers’ [eeting. 

President Blanchard’s paper last Monday 
morning on Puritans versus Baptists, Quak- 
ers and Witches was admirably written and 
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attentively and appreciatively listened to. 
It was true to the facts of history. It made 
it clear that the Baptists were never driven 
from Massachusetts on account of their re- 
ligious views, but on account of their oppo- 
sition to the civil magistrates and their re- 
fusal to obey the laws of the colony; that 
the Quakers, far from being the mild and 
gentle people who bear that name today, 
were quarrelsome, hostile to government, 
ready for the sake of furnishing ‘‘a sign,” 
which should rebuke an ungodly age, to do 
things which no civilized society would tol- 
erate now; that while witches were put to 
death, and many other things done by the 
Puritans which in these days none would 
approve, these Puritans were far in advance 
of their times in the principles of tolera- 
tion and far less cruel than professed Chris- 
tians in England and Germany, where 
witches were put to death by the thou- 
sand instead of the score, as in this coun- 
try, and even than the Episcopalians in Vir- 
ginia, who fora third absence from church 
did not hesitate to make use of capital 
punishment, 


Chicago, April 14. FRANKLIN. 


FROM INDIA. 
Ramabai’s Enterprise. 

Ramabai’s noble labors in behalf of her 
sister widows are meeting with no little 
antagonism, and that from a class of men 
who ought to know and act better—edu- 
cated Hindus. A year ago, when I visited 
Ramabai’s institution at Poonah on my 
way to the decennial missionary conference, 
she expressed her regrets at her inability 
to attend the conference, owing to active 
local hostility to her work at that time. 
She then mourned the fact that those na- 
tive gentlemen, who from their culture, 
position and public promises ought to be a 
tower of strength to her and her work, 
were actually a source of trouble and em- 
barrassment. These men, who were asso- 
ciated with her as counselors and officially 
lent the influence of their names to the in- 
stitution, have now publicly withdrawn their 
countenance, accusing her of religious pros- 
elytism, and are doing their utmost to in- 
jure the institution by establishing a rival 
one. The occasion of all this is the con- 
version to Christianity of a few of the child 
widows placed in the home. 

The causes of the rupture are two. In 
the first place Pundita Ramabai’s position 
is different from what it was when the in- 
stitution was established. Then her Chris- 
tian life and convictions were neither pos- 
itive nor settled. Subsequently she has 
learned much and accepted more from,evan- 
gelical Christianity, and finds it impossible 
to assume any longer the neutral or indiffer- 
ent attitude which was consonant with her 
earlier beliefs. The consequence is that 
the institution, though formally neutral, 
is, through Ramabai’s own Christian faith, 
becoming more and more pervasively Chris- 
tian in its spirit. This is not surprising to 
those who know this heroic little woman of 
India, and who also know the Christian 
love and prayer and offerings which have 
flowed in one stream from America to 
establish and support the home. And at 
this time of trial, it is to be hoped that 
prayers for Ramabai and her work will 
multiply. 

But many will be surprised to learn of the 
second cause, viz., the attitude of those cul- 
tured Hindu gentlemen, who really never 
aided the institution in avy substantial way, 
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and who now seem glad of any excuse to 
injure, if not crush, the first practical effort 
to atone for the wrongs, to relieve the suf- 
ferings and to bring light and cheer to the 
lives of one of the most injured classes of 
human beings on earth—the Hindu child 
widows. We are often prone to believe that 
education and Western culture emancipate 
every Hindu from the thraldom of past 
superstitions and the tyranny of inherited 
customs. But, alas! one soon learns the 
folly of such beliefs or expectations. Some 
of the most rabid religious reactionaries of 
India are university graduates. The recent 
Hindu revival had its origin among the ed- 
ucated in this same city of Poonah, which is 
said to be the most cultured in India. The 
number of Hindu graduates who would dare 
to stand by Ramabai in her grand work for 
her sisters today can be counted on one’s 
hand. There is one thing which education 
does not seem to bring to India, and that is 
moral stamina. The ability to accept and 
harbor the most debasing social customs of 
this Jand is found among Hindus almost as 
frequently, if not as fully, under the uni- 
versity cap and gown as under the unkempt 
hair and rags of the village plowman. This 
is a vast and ghastly factor in the. great 
problem of India’s social and religious ren- 
ovation. 


The Problem of Education. 

Closely connected with this is the lively 
discussion anent the educational work: of 
missions. The above mentioned character- 
istic of the Hindu mind necessarily detracts 
from the positive Christian value of an edu- 
cation imparted to a Hindu at a mission in- 
stitution. His strangely dual conscience en- 
ables him to carry with ease all the Chris- 
tian truth that a school may impart wedded 
to a vast amount of inherited and stupid 
error. The Hindu mind, like the Hindu re- 
ligion, can absorb anything and be little the 
better or the worse for it. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I can bear hearty testimony to the 
vast, beneficent influence of the mission col- 
leges and high schools of India as an evan- 
gelizing or preparatory agency. The influ- 
ence is not so great as it ought to be, but 
the work itself is among the most legiti- 
mate of all mission efforts. There is hardly 
a missionary in the land who doubts its 
legitimacy. IfDr. Pentecost and others like 
him, who have decried of late this kind of 
work, only understood the matter fully, they 
would withhold their criticism, or at least 
temper it with Christian charity. It is un- 
fortunate that this whole discussion has 
been mixed up with, and embittered by, 
personal feeling. This was pre-eminently 
true at the decennial conference. A great 
many missionaries look with suspicion, and 
even disapproval, upon the methods and 
spirit manifested in our mission colleges, 
especially in the Christian College, Madras. 
The Free Church brethren, who are mostly 
engaged in this work, resent this feeling as 
both unjust and an impertinence. For a 
few months before the conference the 
spirit upon this matter ran so high as 
to compel a change in the program of the 
conference. All therefore met in Bombay 
under the influence of this strained feeling. 
The educationalists apparently carried the 
discussion by adroitly assuming that the 
educational system was being attacked, and 
not their method of conducting the work. 
The discussion thus became a lifeless, one- 
sided one. It revealed, what was already 
patent to nearly all, that the educational 
work has a warm place and a high regard 
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in the hearts of nearly all, but it left the 
cause of the trouble where it was. It would 
have been much better if the feeling of dis- 
trust entertained by so many had been 
frankly met and educational methods even 
warmly discussed. 

A Visit from irs. Besant. 

Theosophy is receiving another boom in 
India. Mrs. Besant, its present high priest- 
ess, a recent visitor, succeeded in making a 
spectacle of herself and of theosophy. 
When an English iady informs her audience 
of Hindus that she can withdraw her con- 
sciousness from the brain and concentrate 
it in the heart or ‘‘in the cavity of Vishnu,”’ 
leave her body behind and return to it at 
will; when she tells them that Krishna is 
her god and Hinduism her religion, that 
she is ashamed that she is a Westerner, that 
her black soul wears a white body; when 
she goes through their temples barefooted, 
bowing to the idols, and seeks opportunity 
to eat in the houses of Hindus “in true 
native fashion’’—yes, when all this and 
much more of the same kind is said and 
done by the highest representative of theos- ~ 
ophy and in its name, we must expect 
Hindus to applaud and run after this strange 
woman of the West. But what in the 
meanwhile has become of theosophy? Will 
pot our theosophical friends in Boston ob- 
ject to have this their pet idol of ‘‘ esoteric 
Buddhism”? so summarily and cheaply 
handed over to a very exoteric Hinduism? 
Moreover, sensible people are beginning to 
ask what can become of a movement that 
was inaugurated by a Russian adventuress, 
nursed by a quixotic American colonel and 
thus strangely rehabilitated by an erratic 
Englishwoman. 


A Crusade Against the Nautch Girls. 

Few things cause greater sorrow and anx- 
iety to the best friends of British rule in 
India than the attitude frequently pre- 
sented by many in authority toward reform 
movements among the natives, From time 
immemorial it has been the custom in this 
land to disgrace every public entertainment 
of the natives by the dances of ‘ nautch 
girls,” all of whom are prostitutes. Under 
the leadership of a few missionaries a good 
number of Hindu gentlemen, as a Social Re- 
form Association, took up the question of 
abolishing the custom. Two largely signed 
memorials were sent to the viceroy of India 
and to the governor of Madras, request- 
ing that they decline to receive from natives 
entertainments of which the nautch formed 
apart. It might seem as if such a memo- 
rial would be superfluous, as addressed by 
the best elements of Hindu society to two 
Christian noblemen, the representatives of 
the queen empress in this land. But, alas! 
it was neither superfluous nor successful. 
The viceroy declined to favor the memorial 
on the ground that he is soon to leave the 
country. Since then he has at least once 
allowed these women of ill-repute to enter- 
tain him by their dances. The governor 
not only declined to listen to the memorial- 
ists, but said, ‘‘ Indian nautches are no more 
objectionable than performances by profes- 
sional dancers and athletes of Europe”—a 
statement: which shows how difficult it is 
for some Englishmen to realize the social 
condition of the people of this land and 
their aspirations after something better. 
It is cheering to know that, notwithstanding 
this rebuff from these high functionaries, 
the reformers are not discouraged. The 
day is not far off when the ‘‘nautch girl” — 
must go, Bs aid 
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Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


By Rey. JosEpH H. CHANDLER, 


I. The Chair of Applied Christianity at Iowa College. 


No part of our educational system is 
more hid from the public view than the 
theological school. To most laymen it is a 
terra incognita, and to many ministers after 
graduation a place seldom revisited and in 
its subsequent changes little understood. 
This ignorance leads to practical difficulties. 
Our recent controversies, from which we 
are just emerging, have been largely due to 
misunderstandings of the character and 
motives of changes in theological thought. 
But there are influences at work—divine 
and heavenly influences—which will cause 
more rapid and radical changes in theology 
during the next decade than within the past 
ten years, . 

All our seminaries must, if responsive to 
the leadership of the spirit of truth, become 
centers of new departures. Ifour pastors who 
are yet youvg men stop in their thinking 
where their teachers left them ten or fifteen 
years ago, and fail to keep up with the prog- 
ress of thought in their own institutions, they 
may be startled, or even shocked, when they 
meet their younger brethren in ordination 
councils and hear from them different in- 
terpretations of the gospel than those which 
they received. Many faithful laymen are 
also often perplexed and alarmed when old 
truths are set forth in a new light, and think 
the young minister a heretic when he is 
simply representing views that are practi- 
cally settled among progressive theologians. 
Perhaps there is no better way to prevent 
misunderstandings and divisions, likely to 
occur in such a time as this, than to open to 
the public view the cloistered halls of the- 
ological learning, and give to all the people a 
chance to see what is going on, especially in 
the way of new departures. By so doing 
we may not only save those men who are 
inclined to be over-conservative from the 
sin of misjudging their brethren, but also 
save some on the other side, especially the 
young men in our colleges, from misjudging 
the seminaries, conceiving them, through 
popular misrepresentation, to be out of 
touch with the life and thought of the day. 

The things in theological training which 
are generally known I shall not touch upon, 
but confine attention to the newer features 
of seminary life. I have not written upon 
hearsay, but have visited the institutions 
from which illustrations of forward move- 
mentsare drawn. It has not been attempted 
to describe any seminary’s work in full or 
to go the rounds of all our denominational 
theological schools, but the effort has been 
to select such features of work in various 
institutions as together illustrate different 
lines of progress within our denomination. 

The new department in Iowa Uollege has 
been grouped with chairs in theological 
schools, because this particular chair and 
the thing for which it stands may play an 
important part in the future training of 
ministers. The EK. D. Rand chair of ap- 
plied christianity at Iowa College was es- 
tablished primarily for the instruction of 
the. senior class of college undergraduates, 
but with a secondary purpose of a post- 
graduate course for ministers and theologi- 
cal students... The number of ministers who 
have already attended the college lectures 
has made this part of the work of great 
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importance. The trustees of Iowa College 
have not planned or wished to establish 
a rival seminary, or anything that would 
rival a seminary, but when they called Rev. 
G. D. Herron, D. D., to the professorship 
they chose a man who, through his pub- 
lished writings, The Message of Jesus to 
Men of Wealth, The Larger Christ and A 
Plea for the Gospel, had already become 
a teacher of preachers. With Dr. Herron 
in the chair, it has become evident that if 
the lecture-room doors are open to the pub- 
lic ministers will come long distances to 
hear him and will find lodging in the town, 
whether the college authorities help or 
hinder. If they conclude at once to provide 
a postgraduate course for ministers and 
theological students, they will simply re- 
spond to a demand so strong that it seems 
probable that what has been thought of as 
the secondary purpose of the chair will 
become its most important work. 

During the present college year Dr. Her- 
ron plans to lecture once every school day, 
alternating between Christian Sociology and 
The Philosophy of Christianity, except in 
the month of February, which was reserved 
for special courses which he delivered by 
invitation at Ann Arbor, Princeton and 
other college towns. He is now in the 
midst of his courses, but has gone far 
enough to show the outlines of his system. 
He is teaching a system of divinity not in 
the line of any of the systems which have 
a name and place in the theological world, 
but it is a fresh interpretation of the teach- 
ings of Christ. : 

Dr. Herron is pre-eminently a Christian 
teacher. In the classroom from day to day, 
as well as in the pulpit on Sundays, he 
seems determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christand Him crucified. He teaches 
social Christianity because he understands 
Jesus to teachit. He says of himself: ‘‘I 
became a Christian through the study of 
political economy and socialism. |The teach- 
ing of Jesus is social rather than theologi- 
eal. The Sermon on the Mount is a politi- 
cal document given on a political occasion. 
It is a divine constitution for human so- 
ciety. Christ’s divine ideal of human society 
was the cross upon which He was cruci- 
fied.’’ His lectures on sociology thus far 
have been principally in exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and for the rest of 
the year will be an examination of existing 
institutions in the light of Christ’s teachings. 

Those who started at the beginning of the 
course and have followed Dr. Herron from 
day to day almost uniformly receive his 


teachings as a new and grander unfolding of 


the gospel of Christ, although they may not 
always accept his application of principles. 
Prof. Jesse Macy, who holds with distinction 
the chair of political economy in the col- 
lege, welcomes heartily the new teaching as 
coming “ not to destroy but to fulfill.” He 
says, ‘‘The present industrial order is not 
satisfactory to any rational being,’’ and so 
makes his pupils receptive toward, the new 
teaching. Those who hear only fragments, 
or try to interpret particular statements with- 
out getting Dr. Herron’s point of view, are 
often offended. A church officer, after hear- 
ing one of his lectures, said in-my hearing, 


‘‘Tf he were not a Christian he would be an 
anarchist.’’ He made a saying provision in 
his conditional clause which some are not 
careful to make. His teachings are cer- 
tainly revolutionary. He goes beyond the 
conceptions of highest Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy in his ideas of, the fall and ruin of 
man. Sin means more to him than it did 
to Oliver Cromwell or Jonathan Edwards. 
The revolution which he heralds is simply” 
the actual realization of Christ’s kingdom 
in the world. The means by which this is 
to be attained is the proclaiming of the 
Christian idea of love. He never suggests 
that men are to gain rights by violence, 
but teaches that they must agonize to go 
the straight way of duty as interpreted by 
the blood and cross of Christ. The de- 
mands which he makes on tlie rich and the 
compassion he asks for the poor are unin- 
telligible under our common conceptions of 
right and justice. They become command- 
ing only as we look at them under the 
shadow of Christ’s cross. Dr. Herron is 
hardly to be classed with professors of so- 
ciology; he is an evangelist of social Chris- 
tianity to our time. 

Besides lecturing once a day he conducts 
two devotional evening meetings, which are 
held on Mondays and Wednesdays in re- 
sponse to arequest from the students. In 
these services attendance is entirely volun- 
tary. I was present on a very stormy even- 
ing but there were over 100 present and 
the interest was intense. In these two even- 
ing weekly appointments he comesin contact 
with students in other classes, besides the 
senior, who desire to hear him, and in the 
Bible studies he goes over somewhat the 
same ground as in the senior lectures. 

Many who are acquainted with Dr. Herron 
chiefly through his writings have concluded 
from some things he has said that he is 
out of sympathy with the church and is 
estranging people from it as a visible insti- 
tution. I have been often asked, ‘‘Is he 
not turning the students of the college 
against the church? Will he not make them 
careless of the so-called ‘means of grace?’”’ 
Some of his utterances give ground for such 
an apprehension when viewed by themselves, 
but I could find no evidence, as a matter of 
fact, of any such influence. He does attack 
traditionalism and ecclesiasticism and scho- 
lastic dogmatism with some of the righteous 
anger of noblest Puritanism. He believes 
God’s temple must be cleared; but this is 
not inconsistent with thorough loyalty te 
the church. 

If he depreciates the church it is not with 
reference to anything outside of her, but 
only the church as it is, in comparison 
with the church in her higher possibilities, 
which, however, can never be realized ex- 
cept through a noble discontent with the 
present order and a vehement reaching forth 
toward the better church without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. As to “means 
of grace,’’ he puts great emphasis upon 
them as means, and multiplies services for 
Bible study and prayer and urges the sacra- 
ments almost like a ritualist. In such a 
case as this it is not out of place to insist 
that they be considered simply as means, 
not an end in themselves. 
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I went in 1880 to Andover with a pass to 
Chicago in my pocket, planning to hear a 
lecture or two from Professor Park before 
going Westward. After hearing him for two 
or three days I could not persuade myself 
to break away, and let the pass and Western 
trip go to hear him finish out his year. I 
came to Grinnell with a trip Eastward ar- 
ranged for, and when I had heard Dr. Her- 
ron felt much the same desire to let. other 
things go and spend the month in the West- 
ern lecture-room. 

This young preacher of social Christianity 
has little in common with the matchless 
teacher of New England theology in teach- 
ing or method except the power to make 
the professor’s desk a throne of eloquence. 
We have used the word preacher advisedly, 
for Dr. Herron’s lectures are sermons. 
They leave the impression that we must do 
something about this. They are a call to 
repentance, a baptism for service, a cry 
from Macedonia. They will gather recruits 
for the mission field abroad and at home, 
and make Iowa College the center of a pow- 
erful religious movement, as potent in its 
way, I believe, as the one which centered at 
Oberlin in the person of President Finney 
fifty years ago. It may startle and offend 
the conservatism of the time as the Oberlin 
doctrines did at first, and will be subject to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation, but 
we are confident that it will endure the 
_ trials and profit by the discipline of criti- 
cism and in due season be known by its 
fruits. : 

In this article I have touched the extreme 
of the forward movement among the schools 
that are training our future ministers, and 


I shall henceforth work backward toward’ 


the well-beaten paths. But it should be 
noted that this social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, seen in its farthest advance in the 
positions of Dr. Herron, represents the fore- 
front of a movement felt in every theolog- 
ical school which is slowly modifying both 
teachings in theology and methods in semi- 
nary training. 


THE TEE TO TUM. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, SECRETARY CITY VIGI- 
LANCE LEAGUE, NEW YORK, 


Until a comparatively recent date the 
friends of temperance have directed their 
attacks against the saloon as though that 
were the cause of all the evils resulting from 
intoxication. It is now beginning to be ad- 
mitted that the saloon is not a cause but an 
effect. The saloon exists in response to a 
demand which is natural and for the satis- 
faction of a craving which is reasonable, 
but exception is taken to the way by which 
the ordinary saloon satisfies that demand 
and gratifies that craving. The sources of 
the evils resulting from drunkenness in its 
thousand varying forms of menace to so- 
ciety must be sought for back of the saloon. 
Closing the saloon will never solve the so- 
called liquor problem, .and the sooner we 
recognize that fact the sooner will the prob- 
lem be solved. In philanthropy a great 
step has been taken if it is learned what 
not to do. 

This article cannot deal with the causes 
of the evils arising, from the ordinary liquor 
saloon, Those I shall assume to be known, 
although the taproot of the upas tree of 
the evils strikes down and around in the 
tenement house, with its attendant train of 
abuses. I shall describe one form of saloon 
substitute, which has been very successful 


‘from the working men. 
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in London and has also been successfully 
transported. to New York. 

A name either expresses or conceals an 
idea; the latter fact is true of the Tee To 
Tum. This was a name given to a move- 
ment which was a combination of business 
and philanthropy—the scheme justifies the 
term movement, for there are now six Tee 
To Tums in London, and the essentials are 
capable of indefinite duplication elsewhere. 
Mr. Buchanan, a wealthy tea merchant, who 
wished to afford some counteracting agency 
to the saloon and at the same time help 
the working men, told several of them that 
he would fit up some rooms which they 
could have for a club on condition that he 
should reserve sufficient space on the ground 
floor for the sale of his tea. As he wasa 
large importer, the teas came to him direct; 
because he could dispense with the middle- 
man, he was able to se]l them at a low rate. 
An excellent grade is sold for a shilling 
a pound. The Tee To Tum is thus a club 
and a café. Any one can buy the tea or 
patronize the café, but the other privileges 
are reserved for the club members. Mr. 
Buchanan agreed that he would be respon- 
sible for any deficit in the club’s finances at 
the close of the first year, but after that 
date the organization must be self-support- 
ing. There are the usual officers with an 
executive board of twelve or fifteen, but the 
management is vested in these officers chosen 
Thus the men are 
made to feel that on them depends the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan.. The objects of 


the clubs are, ‘‘.Recreation, mutual improve-_ 


ment and soeial enjoyment for the working 
men in the Hast End.” 

At the New York Tee To Tum, located 
at 340-4 East Twenty-third Street, one can- 
not fail to notice the big teakettle with the 
steam pouring out from the spout, with the 
sign just underneath, ‘‘Don’t Boil Your 
Tea!’’ As if the uniqueness of this sign 
were not sufficient, attention is directed to 
the entrance, which is made in imitation of 
the doorway to a Japanese house, and 
opens on a vestibule leading to the so- 
cial hall, On the left is a room devoted 
to the sale of the club tea, which is bought 
through Mr. Buchanan’s company. There 
are three grades, the cheapest being sold at 
twenty-five cents a pound, and in order that 
even the poorest may buy itis sold in ounce 
packages. The social hall on the ground 
floor is the center of the club life. Here the 
entertainments are held and on the ladies’ 
nights the room is used for dancing. One 
large room on the ground floor is devoted 
to billiard and pool tables, while the bowl- 
ing alley is in the basement. Ascending the 
stairs, one comes to a reception-room, which 
may also be used for cards or other games. 
Opening out of this is a cozy library, where 
some of the men may always be found. 

The marked social feature is the ladies’ 
nights, when each Thursday any of the lady 
friends of the members, duly introduced, 
may have all the privileges of the club. 
Too much importance cannot be placed on 
this advantage, because by this means a 
social reunion of the home is made possible. 
Many a family, living in the one or two 
rooms of their tenement house home, have 
no room to entertain their friends even if 
they have such a wish, but friends can be 
invited to one’s club, where there is room 
and where there is the attractive environ- 
ment of light and companionship. The 
New York club was made possible through 
the efforts of Calvary Church, which fitted 
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up the rooms and placed them at the dis- 
posal of the men, on the condition that 
they should be responsible for the rent to- 
gether with the current expenses. The 
board of directors was chosen for the most 
part from the working men, but a kind of 
veto power is held in reserve by a commit- 
tee from the church. Frequent entertain- 
ments given by home talent help defray ex- 
penses. The dues are ten cents a week, 
with an initiation fee of one dollar. Any 
self-supporting man is eligible to member- 
ship. At the present time the club has 135 
members and is still attracting the worthy 
working men. ; . 

The secret of success of a Tee To Tum is. 
the fact of its self-management by the mem- 
bers, who are thus responsible for its. suc- 
cess or failure. It is their club, so that all 
their sympathy is enlisted and all their ef- 
forts are exerted for their own organization, 
Then, too, there is no charity about the or- 
ganization; what a man gets is his, because 
he has paid for it. If he wants a game of 
billiards or wishes to indulge in bowling 
the opportunity is provided, but it must be 
paid for. This is always done willingly, be- 
cause the member is independent, whereby 
he has no wish to get something for nothing. 
Then, too, he knows that the receipts go to 
swell the treasury of his own club, so that 
he will thus gain more than the mere ad- 
vantage of the immediate recreation. These 
Tee To Tums offer all the advantages of the 
ordinary club, but without the bar, so that 
the members from this kind of a club do 
not go home lighter in either head or pocket- 
book. : 

The point which must commend these 
clubs to those who are interested in human- 
itarian movements is the fact that they 
offer a wholesome substitute for the un- 
wholesome advantages of the saloon, It is 
the most practical method of fighting the 
evils of the saloon and most effective, be- 
cause the guns of the enemy are captured 
and turned against him. The saloon will 
never go until something else comes; the 
Tee To Tum offers the something better. 
The movement has now passed out of the 
experimental stage, and has demonstrated 
its practicability in both London and New 
York. What is now desired is that cur- 
rency should be given to this Tee To 
Tum idea, whereby larger numbers may 
be brought within its healthful range. 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
CHURCH? 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


Within the last decade a particular con- 
ception of the purpose of the church has be- 
come prominent. If not entirely novel its 
modern development entitles it to be called 
a new conception. This new idea of the 
purpose of the church conceives it to be an 
organization for the purpose of practicing 
religion, as against the idea of an institu- 
tion for cultivating the spiritual nature. 
Indeed, any friend of the new idea would 
probably consider this statement as estab- 
lishing its truth. Nevertheless, it may be 
questioned whether it is not based on a fun- 
damental mistake, and whether it can en- 
dure, notwithstanding its temporary suc- 
cess. 

The radical nature, of the new departure 
will appear in quotations from widely dif- 
ferent sources. One of the most influential 
of British working men not long ago ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘‘We owe much,” 
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says Ben Tillett, ‘‘to the big-hearted sym- 
pathy of a few teachers of a vital human re- 
ligion, but nothing from the exclusively 
spiritual teachers.’ A young American 
preacher, much commended for the breadth 
of his views, presents his ideal in these 
words: ‘‘ The church should be,’’ he says, 
‘‘a center of organization of the total life of 
the whole community, the most interesting 
institution in the town, and one which 
should touch every individual on every side 
of his life.’ And, again, a clergyman of 
jong experience in a careful article on the 
present duty of the church declares that it 
should be ‘‘a workshop, rather than a ca- 
thedral,’’ and that the quality most needed 
by the clergy today is ‘‘ adaptability.”’ 

Here we have the claim and the conces- 
sion. It is not necessary to defend these 
statements as a fair representation of the 
modern idea. The proof is to be found in 
every magazine and newspaper, is heard at 
every ordination, is seen on every corner 
where a new church presents its multitudi- 
nous front. Indeed, he who disputes it is 
looked at somewhat askance and finds his 
Christianity considered very unfit for pres- 
ent use, somewhat eaten by the moths of 
dogma and the rust of worldliness. 

It is worth while to inquire, however, 
whether this conception be in accord with 
the spirit of the age, and if in some particu- 
lars it is not also a misconception of the 
philosophy of Jesus Christ. The tendency 
of the age is to specidlize—everywhere. 
Only in our shops and our churches do we 
attempt a universal bazar. In the line of 
effort we expect every organization to con- 
fine itself to its own things. 

Without doubt the medical society of 
any given community is charged with the 
health of that community, but no one 
dreams of asking that body to establish 
gymnasiums, schools of temperance or bicy- 
cle clubs in order to foster the public health, 
‘much less to organize classes in dressmak- 
ing or typewriting, as indirectly preventive 
of disease; but, on the other hand, these 
very doctors may and should do these things 
as individuals, and in other and special 
organizations. Again, we insist that in the 
training of the mind, from kindergarten to 
university, professors and courses shall be 
confined each to one specialty. Manual 
training is allowed only as it cultivates 
mental faculties, and only the undergradu- 


ate thinks of athletics as a means of attract- 


ing the public to the classics! We by no 
means allow the faculty to establish night 
schools or Chautauqua circles within the 
university itself, however desirable it may 
be that the community should discover the 
value of culture; but we may and do expect 
the professors to undertake these philan- 
thropies as individuals and under separate 
auspices. 

With a curious inconsistency, however, 
we go on insisting that the’church shall 
cultivate the spiritual nature of man by 
‘undertaking to fulfill all his needs, both in 
the line of instruction and effort. Either 
the age or the church is wrong. If the 
mental and physical nature can best be ed- 
ucated directly, why should we attempt to 
reach the spiritual nature by roundabout 
‘methods? And while we consider other or- 
Wanizations, occupied to their full possibili- 
ties with their own departments of life, and 
a distinct line is drawn between the duty of 
the organization and the duty of its mem- 
‘bers, why should we insist that the church 
must enter every field in her own proper 
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person? This contradiction to the spirit of 
the age is the great discovery upon which 
we pride ourselves as the dawn of a new 
era. 

And while we are thus opposing the spirit 
of the age it is also a question whether this 
new theory follows the lines of Christian 
philosophy. It is here that we meet the 
question whether it is the business of the 
church to cultivate man’s spiritual nature. 
Up to a recent period no one would have 
disputed the statement, and some will still 
contend for it as an ultimate purpose. But 
in most quarters this is now considered a 
selfish and medieval idea, and instead the 
church is believed to be an organization for 
the practice of religion. Let the quotations 
at the beginning of this article witness to 
this general belief that she is not concerned 
specially with the spiritual nature but with 
the whole nature. Plausible as this declara- 
tion is, itis specious nevertheless. Personal 
religion deals with the whole nature. It is 
the duty of the religious individual to go 
out and deal with every side of man’s life. 
The function of the ‘church, if she has any 
function at all as a special institution, is to 
teach personal religion, to cultivate the spir- 
itual nature and foster the religious temper. 
The individual members are to practice the 
art. The church.teaches the science. 

Probably the new departure arose at this 
point. The church and Christians were con- 
founded—not unnaturally, perhaps, but 
wrongly nevertheless. Becatise the church 
is made up of individuals we must not 
confound her purpose and, therefore, her 
duty with that of the individual. While 
it is the duty of the individual Christian, 
personally and in many organizations, to 
practice religion, it is the purpose and duty 
of the church to inspire and cultivate reli- 
gion in the individual Christian. The con- 
fusion of these functions wrought great 
mischief. Men saw the failure of individ- 
ual Christians to show forth the life of 
Christ and claimed that the church, as an 
idea and an institution, was a failure. Too 
hastily she allowed the claim and proceeded 
to subordinate her own function and adopt 
that of the individual Christian. Moreover, 
she went further, and concluded that the 
only proper method of cultivating or exem- 
plifying religion was by laboratory practice 
under her own auspices. 

Perhaps one secret of the change lay 
deeper still. Not only do we ask in this 
age whether it is the business of the church 
to cultivate man’s spiritual nature, but we 
do not very much believe in the existence 
of a spiritual nature. We believe in a spir- 
itual quality pervading our entire being, 
but we do not believe in a separate spirit- 
ual nature. Therefore we naturally do not 
see any reason for special spiritual cultiva- 
tion. The practice of religion will do for 
us all that we need in our present opinion. 
The idea of a separate institution for no 
other purpose than to foster the life of the 
spirit and‘to teach us the science of reli- 
gion we consider an anomaly. Butif it be 
true that we have a tripartite nature, then 
itis necessary to educate its spiritual part 
also. 

Moreover, the position of the working 
man makes evident the fatal tendency of 
the view that the church in propria persona 
must take up all those enterprises which 
it should be the business of Christians to 
undertake. His complaint that since the 
church does not meet every need of man 
she has no raison d’étre is scarcely disguised 
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materialism. Certainly it denies a separate 
spiritual nature. In order to gain the la- 
borer the church has agreed to this view, 
but thus she is selling her birthright, how- 
ever little she may realize it in the first 
success of the new plan. It is a vain dream 
that that way lies any real or permanent 
success. 

The view that it is her function to culti- 
vate the spiritual nature by no means con- 
fines her work to the exposition of piety 
after the fashion of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
the medizval monks. It rather releases 
the church from the care of ‘‘ many things” 
to that better part which should not be 
taken from her, and gives her the time and 
opportunity to study and teach the religious 
aspect of all questions, to inspire and cul- 
tivate in her members a religious point of 
view and the duty of religious action in all 
affairs, to supply that spring of living 
water which, flowing in every direction, 
shall vivify the world. 

It is not the business of the church to go 
into politics, but it is the business of the 
pulpit to study into and teach the relations 
of Christians to government, and so to fill 
its members with righteousness that they 
will individually and in combination destroy 
public corruption. It is not the function of 
the church to go into business, but it is the 
duty of the pulpit to discover the relations 
of buying and selling to the human being, 
and of the church by her worship and privi- 
lege to so fill her members with Christ's 
own seal that they will, through other or- 
ganizations, drive out sweating and estab- 
lish tenement house reforms. It is not the 
business of the church to practice philan- 
thropy, but it is the business of the pulpit 
to set forth the love of Christ and the 
Fatherhood of God, and the business of the 
church, by spiritual methods, to feed that 
holy temper of soul which was in Christ 
Jesus until Christians shall go forth and 
manifest His love. 

Certainly the philosophy of Jesus Christ 
deals with man asa spiritual being. He de- 
clared in unmistaxable terms that His king- 
dom is a spiritual kingdom, and He would 
not give up this principle under any stress 
of temptation. He would not lower His ap- 
peal to the’spiritual nature for benevolence, 
even if the stones should furnish bread 
enough and to spare; nor for religious re- 
sults, though faith were justified by a mira- 
cle; nor for the immediate mastery of the 
world, which it will ever promise at the 
price of adopting its methods, 

The closing chapters of John’s Gospel 
contain the sum of His spiritual philosophy, 
and they set forth a doctrine of purely spir- 
itual communication. Itis thus that Jesus 
Christ would lift men up to God. The obli- 
gation to believe in and cultivate the spirit 
lies upon His church just as certainly as 
His children are bound to love and service. 
The church cannot doubt that man is really 
a child of God, andj she cannot give up 
her blessed privilege of proclaiming that 
message. 


ee 


Young men, seek to be orthodox—that is, 
seek, not the accord of your opinions with 
some system of theologyfconsidered as an 
ultimate rule of belief, but the agreement 
of your thought with the thought of God. 
Be assured that a holy life is the best evi- 
dence of substantial orthodoxy.—Philip 8S. 


Mozom. 
pe ee ee 


There is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent and sincere earnestness.—Dickens. 
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The Home 
OVER THE WAY. 


BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING, 


I’ve been living close beside them 
Day by day. 

I can hear the voices and busy feet, 

For it is but a narrow width of street 
Over the way. 


There mothers smiling watch 
The children play, 
And there are clinging hands and voices sweet, 
And loving hearts render some lives complete, 
Over the way. 


I do not know what light or shade 
Is o’er those homes today. 

I do not know what precious ties are riven, 

Or what fair treasure may have flown to heaven 
From o’er the way. 


I know that hopes may rise 
And hopes decay, 
For, in the bloom and blight which come to all, 
I know that smiles will beam and tears will fall 
Over the way. 


And in those homes a messenger must come 
Some day, 

And over hearts an icy chill will creep. 

There will be folded hands and dreamless sleep 
Over the way. 


Our lives touch not, but for the kin 
Of common clay. 
Who bids His rain on good and ill to fall 
Beareth on His great heart both me and all 
Over the way. 


_ ——— 


One who is approaching the sunset slope 
-of life said, in retrospect of the long, happy 
years, ‘‘I can recall no pleasanter memories 
than some of the little prayer meetings held 
with my own children.’’ Only one child of 
this large family is now left in the home 
nest. All the others are filling useful and 
honorable positions and are fine exponents 
of the Christian principles instilled into 
their young hearts in the humble home 
among the New England hills. Mothers of 
the present day are probably just as earnest 
as those of a former generation in praying 
for their children, but how many still keep 
up the practice of having a definite time for 
praying with them? Yet, aside from the 
influence upon the child, what precious 
memories the mother secures in this way to 
brighten the possible loneliness of her old 
age! 


There is a class of housekeepers repre- 
sented by the woman who has not a particle 
of faith in anybody’s ability except her own. 
She will not have a servant because she 
never yet found one who could do the work 
satisfactorily. For the same reason she will 
not allow the children to assist in household 
tasks. No seamstress ever sews as well as 
she herself. Thus she becomes a drudge 
and yet gains a reputation for being an 
excellent housekeeper, whereas the contrary 
is nearer the truth, for the person who 
has no faith in subordinates and no power 
to get work out of others is really deficient 
in the highest sort of executive ability. 
Such a woman cannot make an ideal home, 
though her house may be the perfection of 

- order and neatness. The households which 
are most easily thrown out of gear in times 
of illness and other emergencies are those 
administered by the mother who is ac- 
customed to do everything herself and is 
unwilling to delegate the least task to others. 
She thereby evince$ her weakness, not her 
wisdom. 

The devil has to fight hard for all he gets 
in the family where there is a Christian 
mother.—Ram’s Horn. 
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THE ECONOMY OF EXTRAVAGANOE, 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE 


The average woman is a creature of con- 
tradictions, or rather of incongruities. In 
spite of the strong leaven of common sense 
that belongs to her by nature—in spite, too, 
of that extreme swiftness of perception and 
reasoning that give her judgment the nature 
of intuition—there is an astonishing lack of 
what might be called the power of mental 
perspective. Let her be assured, for in- 
stance, of the need of economy in her house- 
hold. The idea so absorbs her and she 
plunges so recklessly into the practice of 
thrift that it becomes a direct means of 
wastefulness. Nervously and physically 
tired, she will save a five-cent car fare at 
the expense of time and exhaustion, and be 
proud of the exploit. She will furnish her 
table on a basis of such severe and virtuous 
exactness that it fails to tempt the languid 
appetite of husband and child, and count as 
gain the weekly trifle that is thus added to 
the common purse. She will set up a stand- 
ard of absolute cleanliness before which the 
members of the family must bow, to the 
exclusion of- higher and nobler worship— 
fighting a vain suspicion of dust or soil 
with a zeal better spent on better ideals. 

On the same penny wise and pound fool- 
ish policy she will starve the love of beauty 
and the imagination of the child and allow 
it to mature amid ugly or sordid surround- 
ings. She will devote herself to the con- 
ventional needs of housekeeping with a pa- 
tient fidelity that withstands all allurements 
to rest or recreation, until health and spirit 
are more or less broken in the treadmill 
and recovery demands long outlay, with 
heavy suffering to boot. And she will prac- 
tice self-denial—that most noble of all the 
Christian virtues—in fifty other ways, each 
absolutely right in itself but absolutely 
wrong in its relation to the proper adjust- 
ment of life. 

If she had not this form of moral myopia 
she would perceive that it was high econ- 
omy to take a car—sometimes even to take 
a carriage—and thus preserve energy and 
good temper for indispensable daily needs. 
She would recognize it as higher economy to 
plan now and again some small, costly sur- 
prise for the house, a delicacy for the table, 
a pot of growing flowers in winter, a picture, 
a bit of art work—anything that would go 
on interest in the hearts and lives of the 
family instead of in the bank-book. She 
would see it to be the highest economy to 
break sometimes the flat monotony of the 
weekly cleaning day for an unexpected bit 
of dissipation—an out-door frolic with the 
children, a day on the ice or in the woods, a 
tramp over country roads with a bite at a 
wayside inn, a pilgrimage to city shrines, 
a birthday supper. She would find it, in 
fine, superlative economy to drop at inter- 
vals the entire routine of imperative duty, 
impossible as it may seem; to leave house 
and home, children and goodman in care of 
the sturdy, kindly hands and warm Irish 
hearts which we are apt to trust too little; 
to get herself away to the strange city, or 
the old friend, or the new joy of absence, in 
order that household and housemother may 
know the rapture of meeting again in the 
strength and invigoration of fresh experi- 
ences. There is no tonic like it on the face 
of the earth and no more honest saving of 
resources. 

But can you get women to believe it? 
Can you persuade them that, although pru- 
dence and thrift and industry are the back 


-her direction. 
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bone of domestic economy, there are occa 
sions in life when these virtues are preserved 
only by breaking away from them? Can 
you make her comprehend tbat it is some- 
times a moral duty to commit extrava- 
gance and become lawless? Let the average 
woman answer for herself to herself. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


Though the kitchen is the center of our 
system of housekeeping, it is seldom as well 
arranged as the other rooms. It should be 
easily shut off from the rest of the house 
and yet be near enough to save steps. If 
well planned a small kitchen is usually more 
desirable than a large one. Far better to 
have several small rooms for pantry, store- 
closet and washroom than to have all do- 
mestic trades carried on in one large room, 
which must, moreover, be the passageway 
between other parts of the house. 

There should be plenty of windows to 
give light, sunshine and fresh air. Fre- 
quent doors and slides between kitchen, 
dining-room and cellar save many steps. 
Few housekeepers have the opportunity to 
plan the room in which they must work, 
but most kitchens are capable of improve- 
ment by small minor changes and additions. 
The-kitchen arrangements on shipboard or 
in a dining-car or restaurant might teach us 
many lessons as to convenience as well as 
economy of spaee. Sometimes an article 
acquires a permanent position in our kitch- 
ens merely because it happened to be so 
placed at first, with no thought whether it 
“were the best arrangement possible. 

Closets are necessary, but they must be 
light and well-finished, not deep and damp, 
with gaping cracks or with shelves so broad 
and high that they are not easy of access, 
thus affording only a safe refuge for articles 
that should be thrown away. The small 
iron brackets, costing but a few cents each, 
are a great help to the housekeeper who 
needs more closet room. By their aid shelves 
are easily placed over the sink, behind the 
stove or before the windows. The screw 
hooks of various sizes also help in provid- 
ing a ‘‘place for everything.’’ The woman 
who does her own housekeeping will find it 
economy in the end to spend a few dollars 
for these appliances and, if need be, in em- 
ploying a carpenter to arrange them under 
The natural order of work 
should.be considered in the arrangement of 
the kitchen. Soiled dishes are to be brought 
from table and stove to the sink and when 
washed placed in the closets near by. Light 
is important for most kitchen processes. 

The most essential articles of kitchen 
furniture are the range or stove, the sink 
and suitable chairs and tables. These must 
be placed in right relations to each other 
or time and strength will be wasted. The 
range, whether for coal or wood, should be 
supplemented by a small oil or gas stove 
for emergencies and for hot weather use. 
When gas and electricity have driven out the 
coal ranges, the lives of housekeepers and 
cooks will be happier. Meantime, a box to 
hold fuel and kindlings is a necessary ad- 
junct. In it should be a place for brushes 
and blacking. The plainer the surface of 
the range the easier to keep it clean. Near 
it may hang a hook filled with waste paper 
with which to remove spatters of grease. 
Close to the stove, also, should hang the 
holders, lifters and poker and one or two 
asbestos mats ready to place under kettles 


which incline to cook too rapidly. A shelf 
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between the range and chimney is a warm 
retreat for rising dough. <A tin or agate 
teakettle, easily lifted and kept clean, is 
always to be preferred to the heavy iron 
ones. 

Range, sink and tables should be adjusted 
to the women who are to work over them. 
It is easier to give a short woman some- 
thing to stand upon than it is to prevent 
a tall person growing round-shouldered and 
breaking her back by stooping. The sink 
should be near the stove, yet not where it 
will be uncomfortably hot. A window near 
by is favorable to clean dishes. Whatever 
its material, porcelain, soapstone or iron, 
it should be the best of its kind. For the 

‘average family it need not be large but 
have tables on either side and shelves above. 
It should be open below for convenience in 
getting at the pipes and as a safeguard 
against vermin. The dish pans—better two 
of medium size than one larger—can hang 
above the sink, also the wire dish drainer, 
dish mop, soap shaker and rods for the 
dish towels. On the shelf above the sink 
is a place for ammonia, soap, sand soap, 
pumice stone and other cleaning agents. 

A paper water pail is useful where it is 
necessary to carry water about the house, 
otherwise a long-handled, two-quart dipper® 
will suffice. A small dipper for drinking 
may well be chained to the faucet or pump, 
With a large sink room may be spared for 
a drainer, which fits into an iron frame 
screwed just above the pipes. Through this 
dishwater, etc., may be poured, and the 
refuse, when well drained, is easily disposed 
of by burning. Otherwise a small shovel 
is a convenient article of sink furniture and 
a rubber sink scraper is a necessity. 

A high chair or stool in the kitchen makes 
it possible to do many tasks while sit- 
ting instead of standing, even dishwashing. 
There should also be a comfortable chair 
where one may sit and enjoy the latest num- 
ber of a household magazine while bread 
or cake is baking, which would surely be 
forgotten if the housekeeper went into an- 
other room. 

A small table on casters, which can be 
rolled to stove or sink, as needed, is a good 
servant. This, with one or two folding 
tables at the sink or near the windows, so 
well made that they will not fold at the 
wrong time, are usually to be preferred to 
the ordinary kitchen table. 

Mrs. Lincoln has planned for her own use 
at home, and wherever she has taught, a 
model table of just the right hight, with 
closets and drawers below for pastry and 
meat boards, rolling-pins, knives, spoons, 
cutters and all the utensils needed for cook- 
ing. Every inch of space is utilized. Every 
housekeeper can plan a similar table just 
suited to her own needs, but it may often 
better stand in the storeroom than in the 
kitchen itself. There, too, should be the re- 
frigerator, though many country housekeep- 
ers still find a cool cellar sufficient for the 
preservation of foods. 

Because of better means of transportation 
much less storeroom is now required than 
was necessary a generation ago. Groceries 
may quite as well be bought in small quan- 
tities, and glass jars and tin boxes well 
labeled are the best receptacles for them. 
‘Manufacturers recognize this and many 
standard articles are thus packed when we 
buy them. 

Kitchen duties would less likely. be es- 
teemed as drudgery if more attention were 
given to these details. Parlor and sewing- 
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room have far outstripped the kitchen in 
the march of civilization. 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Vv. 


BY FLORENCE HULL, 


Persons of strong will are less apt to be 
ill than those of more yielding disposition. 
One can be too obliging and cultivate the 
habit of resignation at the expense of his 
natural rights. Some people either do not 
recognize the approach of illness or they 
think it an inevitable affliction, to be en- 
dured as long as they are able to endure it 
and turned over to a doctor when it be- 
comes serious. 

But illness is not a natural, casual occur- 
rence; it is a calamity, and as such it should 
be regarded and treated. Whena fire breaks 
out in the house we do not stand still and 
let it get complete headway and then sound 
the alarm for the fire department, as if we 
were loath to interfere with its proper busi- 
ness, but we take blankets and pails of 
water and exert ourselves actively to smother 
the first little blaze that creeps out, and dis- 
pense with the fire department if we can. 
Most of us are so much on the alert against 
fire that unless it happens while we are 
asleep we are warned in the very beginning 
by the smell of smoke. And we never tem- 
porize, because we know that from the tiny 
spark that looks so insignificant come fright- 
ful conflagrations. ~ 

Butit is just as certain, although so much 
less patent a fact, that the slightest indis- 
position that attacks us may grow, rapidly 
or slowly, into a fatal illness. If we were 
as keen to detect the approach of disease as 
we are to realize the presence of burglars or 
fire, we should not so often have to give up 
and call in the doctor. There is a differ- 
ence between ‘‘fussiness’’ and rational pre- 
cautions. The person who is always fearful 
of getting sick, and will not do this or that 
lest it prove too much for him, might just as 
well be sick for all the enjoyment he gets 
out of life. Itis a noteworthy fact-that as 
some intrepid men go scatheless through 
shot and shell, seeming to bear ‘‘a charmed 
life,’’ so certain high-spirited persons brave 
the inclemencies of weather, clothe them- 
selves contrary to all sanitary principles and 
horrify their friends by their diet and yet 
keep entirely well. It is not altogether a 
matter of constitution, although that has 
something to do with it. But their im- 
munity from illness partly depends upon 
the fact that their minds are occupied with 
health, Their intention is to be well, and as 
their wills set that way they are apt to rec- 
ognize any little depression from their stand- 
ard and to make a fight before the enemy 
gains any permanent advantage. 

There is surely nothing that we can so 
wisely be obstinate about as keeping well. 
So long as we feel this determination strong 
within us we are in good condition, and 
when our energy begins to weaken and we 
feel less buoyancy and courage we may at- 
tribute the depression to the advance of ill- 
ness, and this moment is the time for ac- 
tion. Now we ought to brace up and use 
all the means we know to overcome the in- 
cipient malady which threatens us. Medi- 
cines should rarely be employed unless one 
is experienced and skillful in the use of sim- 
ple remedies. A great deal of harm comes 
of amateur doctoring. But hygienic meas- 
ures are in accord with nature, and are 
never productive of bad results. There are 
some remedial measures which are always 
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appropriate because they merely tend to re- 
store the poise of the system, and one need 
not fear going wrong when his mind is 
wholly bent upon keeping right. 

A lecturer upon physical culture observed 
once to the class of which I was a member 
that there were great differences in persuns’ 
attitude toward illness; those who were by 
nature timid and desponding gave in at 
once, while some were able to keep the en- 
emy completely at bay and by doing the 
right thing at the proper moment avert each 
threatened attack. One needs discrimina- 
tion to decide what this right thing is in 


‘any particular case, for mere resolution, un- 


aided by good judgment, effects very little, 
and the efforts we make to keep well should 
not be ‘‘violently lively” but gentle and 


moderate. 
PAPER i es Pe 


THE CRUSOES OF THE NOON-HOUSE. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


The opening scene of this story is not laid 
in a very cheerful spot, nor indeed is any 
part of the story very gay, for, as Hawthorne 
says, ‘‘ It is as difficult to make a lively and 
entertaining narrative for children out of 
the stern lives of the Puritans as it is to 
manufacture a delicate plaything out of the 
granite rock of which Néw England is 
built.” 

In a grass-grown graveyard by the side 
of an old New England meeting house the 
warm midday sun shone brightly down one 
spring Sabbath in the year 1740 upon two 
boys twelve years of age, two cousins, 
named Elam Noyes and Cotton Fayer- 
weather. They stood by the side of their 
grandfather’s grave, which bore a new blue 
slate headstone, inscribed with his name 
and age and the verses: 


You children of ye name of Noyes 
Make Jesus Christ yo’r oleny choyse. 

The boys had gone into the churchyard 
with the apparent design of examining this 
fine, though misspelled, token of the stone- 
cutter’s art, but were really speaking and 
thinking of a very different subject. They 
would never have been allowed to wander 
in the churchyard to indulge in idle talk, 
and even now could spend but. a few min- 
utes in conversation together. It was their 
only meeting time during the week, for they 
lived at extreme ends of the town, and Elam 
recited his lessons to the minister, who lived 
near him, while Cotton attended the village 
school. They were two well-built, healthy 
boys, both dressed in clumsy, homespun 


suits of clothes, with full knee-breeches,® 


long-flapped .coats and waistcoats, coarse 
yarn stockings and buckled shoes, and great 
gray beaver hats several sizes too large for 
them. Elam was as solemn and serious in 
his appearance as was his father, but in his 
brain was a current of keen romance rarely 
found in the head of any elderly Puritan. 
As he left the churchyard with his cousin 
he said, with much impressiveness, ‘ Re- 
member, Cotton, if you are not here by can- 
dlelight I shall tarry no longer but shall go 
home.”’ 

For several previous Sundays, as the boys 
had walked among the graves and while 


they had been busy with the care of their 


fathers’ horses, Elam had occupied every 
moment in telling to Cotton all that he 
could remember of a wonderful story he 
had read in New Haven. Two months pre- 
viously he had ridden with his father to 
that town, and in the barroom of the ‘‘or- 
dinary’’ at which they had ‘‘put up” dur- 
ing their stay there had lain a pile of about 
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forty books, which a sea captain had left to 
be sold to any chance traveler or to towns- 
people who might be inclined to purchase 
them. There were several copies of Tate 
and Brady’s new Psalms, which some of the 
churches wished to use instead of the loved 
old Bay Psalm Book, two or three Bibles, 
half a dozen volumes of sermons, a Dutch 
Psalm Book, which was not Dutch at all 
but a collection of English songs and bal- 
lads, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and then there 
was a wonderful book which Elam did not 
have time to finish, though he had not 
wasted a moment; it thrilled and filled him 
with adventurous longings, and was called 
Robinson Crusce. This was the first and 
only story-book he had ever seen, and as he 
retold the wonderful tale to Cotton, the de- 
sire to run away out into the great world, 
to cross the ocean and see some strange 
sights and lead a different life from that on 
a New England farm, grew strong in both 
boys’ breasts. 

At last Elam, having a fertile though un- 
exercised imagination, developed a plan of 
action, They would leave home and meet 
at the old meeting house, where they would 
spend several weeks of idleness roaming the 
woods by day and sleeping in the noon- 
house by night, and when every one in town 
was tired of searching for them then they 
would make their way to the seashore with- 
out fear of capture and get on board a ship 
and sail off somewhere. They could hide 
in the woods on the Sabbath days, and as 
the meeting house stood on a lonely road in 
a great woods on the top of a high hill, 
there would be but few passers-by on week 
’ days, and hence few chances of discoveries. 
And now I must explain to you about the 
noon-house, which was to be their sleeping 
place, for none of those queer old buildings 
now exist in New England. 

By the side of the barn-like church, 
were three long, low, mean, stable-like log 
buildings, which could hardly be stables 
since at one end of each hut was a rough 
stone chimney. These were noon-houses, 
or ‘‘Sabba-day houses’’; one had been built 
by Elam and Cotton's grandfather, and was 
used by the families of his children. Until 
the early years of this century only two or 
three meeting houses throughout New Eng- 
land contained stoves. All through the 
long, bleak, winter weeks, through fierce 
‘nor’ westers’’? and piercing frosts, the 
lonely churches stood growing colder and 
colder, until when they were opened upon 
the Sabbath the chill and damp seemed 
almost unbearable. The women brought to 
church little iron foot stoves filled with hot 
coals; upon these stoves they placed their 
feet, and around them the shivering children 
sat at their mothers’ feet and warmed their 
chilled lands. But by the time the long 
service was over—for often the minister 
preached two hours and prayed an ‘hour, 
and some of the Psalms took half an hour 
to sing—you can easily see that the warmth 
would all have died out of the little foot- 
stove and the mothers and children would 
be as cold as the fathers, which is saying a 
great deal. Sometimes the men would put 
their feet in wolfskin bags which they 
had nailed on the edges of the pew seat, 
but more frequently they had no covering 
for their feet, and when the clerk turned 
the hourglass for the third time and showed 
that they had been three hours in church, 
they would begin clattering their heavy 
boots with a great noise and blowing out 
clouds of steaming breath, and sometimes 
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they would get up and swing their arms 
like teamsters, and if the minister did not 
take all these hints to come to an end he 
was a pretty dull man. 

Now these half-frozen Puritans could 
hardly have remained to attend an after- 
noon service and lived through it, so they 
built houses with chimneys and fireplaces 
near the church where they could go and 
make a fire and get warm and eat their 
lunch, and when they asked permission to 
put up such a building they said it was to 
‘‘keep their duds and horses in.” 

And, surely enough, at one end of the 
noon-house were always several stalls for 
the horses, who doubtless also enjoyed the 
warmth that came from the fireplace at the 
end of the room. The ‘‘duds’’ were the 
saddles and pillions on which the church 
attendants had been seated on their ride to 
church (for there were almost no carriages 
in New England at that time) and the sad- 
dlebags full of good things to eat. Some- 
times a few cooking utensils to warm the 
noonday food were kept in the noon house, 
and often hay for the horses and a great 
load of logs to burn in the fireplace and 
sometimes a barrel of ‘‘cyder’”’ for the 
Puritans to drink at the nooning. 

Frequently a large noon-house was built 
by several farmers in company, and I am 
afraid the children did not then enjoy their 
Sunday noontimes, for some old deacon or 
elder usually read a sermon to them be- 
tween the morning and afternoon services, 
and they had to sit still and listen, This 
was not much like our interesting Sunday 
schools that we have nowadays, for it was a 
‘‘orown-up’’ sermon that the young Puri- 
tans always heard, and not a very interest- 
ing one, either. 

So you see that Elam and Cotton had very 
comfortable quarters to sleep in when they 
ran away to the noon-house on the Monday 
following the opening of my story. Each 
arrived about an hour before sunset laden 
with all the food that he had been able to 
capture before leaving home. Cotton hada 
great piece of salt pork and a dozen eggs, 
some of which had had a rather disastrous 
journey in his coat pockets. Elam had a 
great crushed mass of doughnuts and brown 
bread. This was not all of their provisions 
for their sojourn, for on each successive 
Sunday fur five weeks previously both boys 
had crowded their great pockets with russet 
apples and their saddlebags with cold corn 
bread and brown bread, and they had starved 
themselves at each nooning in order to save 
their food and thus provide for the coming 
day of need, and they had concealed their 
treasures in an empty cornbin at the horsts’ 
end of the house. Cotton felt sure that they 
had food enough to last them for three 
weeks, rather dry and conglomerated, to be 
sure, but still good enough for boys of 
healthy appetites and simple, Puritan tastes. 
Elam aiso had brought a flint and tinder 
box with him, and with their aid and that 
of some light ‘‘candle wood”’ he soon had a 
blazing fire upon the hearth, the coals of 
which he carefully covered up to save till 
morning, and then the two Robinson Crusoes 
climbed upon the hay and fell asleep. 

The story of the first day spent by the 
runaways in their retreat would be the 
story of all the days, which were not as 
pleasure filled as they had hoped. They 
had no hut to build, no goats to tame, no 
savages to fightand dread. They rose early 
in the morning, for the habits of their 
daily life were strong, and they did not 
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dare have a fire much after daybreak, lest 
the smoke from the chimney should be dis- 
covered by some rare passer-by. They ate 
their breakfast of brown bread and cheese 
and apples and drank a little of the hard cider. 
As the weather was fortunately warm, they 
lolled on the stones behind the noon-house 
while Elam told over and over again the 
story of Robinson Crusoe and tales of the 
Indians that he had heard from his grand- 
father, They fished, with some success, in 
a little brook which ran through the woods, 
and one day they caught a rabbit in a trap 
which Cotton had set, and which he had 
learned how to make from old Showacum, 
a ‘‘praying Indian’’ who lived in the vil- 
lage. These trophies of their skill they of 
course skinned and cleaned and cooked, and 
though they were hungry—for they were 
hungry all the time—the unsalted fish and 
game did not seem very appetizing to them. 
They found a treasure one day in the woods 
—a store of nuts which had been forgotten 
or neglected or reserved till spring by some 
kindly squirrels—and with a few cakes of 
toothsome maple sugar they had some vari- 
ety of diet. 

But alas, they also had healthy young 
appetites, and on Saturday night Cotton 
gwakened to a fact whose approach had 
been plainly looming up before Elam for 
some time—that their three weeks’ supply 
of food was all gone. A half-decayed apple ~ 
was their sole supper. A drink of the sour 
cider seemed only to make their hunger 
harder to bear, but at last they fell asleep. 
Perhaps the pangs of his gnawing stomach 
made Elam sleep more lightly than on pre- 
vious nights, perhaps the equally keen pangs 
of his awakened conscience may have made 
him restless, but at midnight he suddenly 
sprang to his feet with an exclamation of 
horror at a sound which he recognized at 
once as the howl of a wolf. He jumped 
to the fire wakening Cotton, who tumbled 
out of his nest of hay with a bewildered 
and wretched expression and an impatient 
cry of, “O, why did you wake me up 
when I am so hungry; pray let me sleep 
if you do or not,’’ when nearer and louder 
still rose the mouruful howl of the wolf. 
With trembling hand Cotton heaped the 
light wood on the blaze which Elam had 
started with the old leather bellows, and 
then threw log after log on the hearth until 
the blaze roared up the chimney. Of course, 
the wolf or wolves—for they could hear more 
than one—could not get into the noon-house, 
as window and shutter were fast, but the 
boys were so wretched with hunger, so 
homesick, so lonesome, that they hardly 
stopped to reason, and, trembling with fear, 
Cotton seized an iron ‘‘ loggerhead,”’ which 
his father keptin the noon- house, and thrust 
it into the coals to heat to a red-hot pitch, 
when itcould be used as aweapon. A ‘‘log- 
gerhead ’’ was a bar of iron which was used 
as a ‘stirring stick’’ in making “flip.” Flip 
was made of home brewed beer, Jamaica 
rum and sugar. Deacon Fayerweather al- 
ways brought to church each winter Sunday 
in his saddlebags three or four betiles of 
home-brewed beer and a bottle of Jamaica 
rum, from which, with the aid of the logger- 
head, he made a famous jug of flip for the 
minister and deacons at the nooning. Tem- 
perance reform had not been thought of 
at that time, and the severity of the climate 
and the difference of the manner of living 
made this Sunday flip-drinking a different 
matter from what it would be nowadays, 

And now the peaceful loggerhead was the. 
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only weapon the two wretched boys pos- 
sessed, and, indeed, all they needed, for in 
a short time the howls of the wolves grew 
fainter and fainter and at last were no longer 
heard. All thought or power of sleep had, 
however, vanished from the brains of the 
terrified young Crusoes at this experience 
of the pleasures of adventure. All wish for 
final escape to the seashore had also disap- 
peared, and now their only longing was to 
return home. All the remaining hours of 
the night they sat by the fire, while Elam, 
romantic in spite of hunger, fright and dis- 
appointment, made known his plans for the 
following day. Toward morning they let 
the fire die down and expire, and when the 
sun-was fully risen they left their sheltering 
noon-house and hid in the woods not far 
from the meeting house, trembling, how- 
ever, at every sound as they thought of 
their dread night visitors. 

As nine o’clock drew near there ap- 
proached the church on either side, on foot 
and on horseback, the members of the con- 
gregation, All knew of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Cotton and Elam, for the 
country had been widely and quickly scoured 
for them. Among the worshipers came 
Deacon and Mistress Fayerweather and 
Goodman Noyes and his wife, for all Puri- 
tans felt it a godly duty, even in time of 
deep affliction, not to neglect the public 
worship of God on the Sabbath. Despair- 
ingly did the sad parents hope to hear some 
news of their lost boys, who had apparently 
vanished from the face of the earth, for 
neither in farmhouse nor in field, neither 
on the road-nor at the tollgate, neither by 
traveler nor by hunter had they been seen. 
The very simplicity of their plan had been 
its safety. Forty years previously the whis- 
per of kidnapping by the Indians would 
have added terror to the parents’ grief, but 
those days were happily over. 

After sad greetings had been exchanged 
and the minister had entered the pulpit, 
the congregation seated itself for its usual 
Sunday morning service. The opening half- 
hour prayer was ended, the church attend- 
ants had let down their slamming pew seats 
(for the seats in those old New England 
meeting houses always turned up on hinges 
to allow the pew occupants to lean against 
the walls of the pew during the long 
prayer), the minister had read with trem- 
bling voice a note which had been sent 
to him “desiring the prayers of the congre- 
gation for two families in great inconven- 
iency and distress,’ when a door on the 
leeward side of the church slowly opened 
and two pale, disheveled and most wretched 
looking young Puritans crept slowly and 
shamefacedly in. The habit of constant 
self-repression and self-control, so strong 
in all of Puritan blood, was still all-powerful, 
even in this intense moment of crisis for 
the families of Fayerweather and Noyes. 
The deacon flushed scarlet, but did not 
move from his raised seat in front of the 
congregation. A faint murmur swept over 

‘the entire assembly at the appearance. of 
Cotton and Elam, but was at once repressed. 
The boys walked calmly on to their accus- 
tomed seats on the gallery stairs under the 
supervision of the tithingman. That zeal 
ous and ubiquitous officer rapped sharply 
on the head with his long staff two or three 
of the occupants of one of the ‘‘ boys’ pues,”’ 
who had turned around and stared and 
ceased whittling and had whispered noisily 
at the appearance of the runaways. The 


old minister, being slightly deaf, had heard 
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no ripple of commotion and, not having 
glanced at the late comers, proceeded. to 
offer a pathetic prayer for the lost ones 
‘“‘whom God held in the hollow of His 


_ hand,” a prayer that brought to Elam and 


Cotton a realizing sense of their selfishness 
and wickedness, and which worked a lesson 
that influenced them through life. The par- 
son then gave out his text, ‘‘ He will have 
charge over thee concerning thee,’’ and 
worked his way on in his accustomed and 
somewhat monotonous fashion, though with 
many allusions to the two wanderers, until 
at fourteenthly came the long deferred 
end, Nor was there any murmur of feeling 
heard (though the mothers’ eyes were filled 
with tears) when Deacon Fayerweather, in a 
slightly trembling voice, lined out the Psalm 
from the old Bay Psalm Book: 


O give yee thanks unto the Lord 
as because that good is hee 
~ Because his loving-kindness lasts 
in perpetuitee. 


I’th desart in a desart way 
they wandred: no towne finde 
to dwellin. Hungry & thirsty 
thier Soul within them pinde. 


Then did they to Jehovah cry 
when they were in distresse 

Who did them set at liberty 
out of thier anguishes. 


In such a way as was most right 
he led them forth also 

That toa citty which they might 
inhabit they might go. 


O that men would Jehovah prayse 
for his great goodnes then 

And fer his workings wonderful 
unto the sonnes of men, 


I wish I could say that the boys’ parents, 
being so glad to get the wanderers home, 
permitted them to go unpunished, but, alas! 
early New Englanders believed*firmly that 
‘foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child,’’ and never spared the rod; and as 
‘‘sloathefulnes’’ and disobedience to par- 
ents were abominated by all Puritans—in 
fact, continued disobedience and irrever- 
ence to parents were punishable by death— 
such high-handed rebellion as this of Elam 
and Cotton could hardly be allowed to pass 
by without being made a public example. 
Then, too, unfortunately for the boys, the 
warmth of joy at recovering the lost ones 
had time through the two hours of sermon 
to cool down and change into indignation. 
So at the close of the service Deacon 
Fayerweather, after rather coldly greeting 
his son and nephew, asked the advice of the 
minister upon so important a subject, and 
the parson gave as his opinion that the 
gravity of the offense, the necessity of the 
lesson to other youths in the congregation 
and the conveniency of circumstancesseemed 
to point out plainly, and was furthermore 
upheld by Scripture, that public chastise- 
ment should be given upon the spot, and 
that Deacon Rogers was best fitted, both 
by age, dignity and strength, to administer 
both rebuke and punishment. And with 
promptness and dispatch and thoroughness 
the decree was carried out; both boys were 
“whipped with birchen rods’’ while stand- 
ing upon the horse-block before the church. 
This was not then the disgrace that it now 
seems, for boys were often publicly whipped 
on Sunday by the tithingman for “‘ sporte- 
ing and playeing’’ in the meeting house in 
time of public worship. 

But though the Puritan fathers were stern 
and righteously disciplinarian, the Puritan 
mothers were loving and tender as are 
mothers everywhere and in all times, and 
Mistress Fayerweather and Mistress Noyes 
each bore off her weeping boy to the noon- 
house*and filled his empty stomach. well 
with doughnuts and pork and peas and 
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pumpkin bread, until, with comfort and 
plenty within, external woes and past ter- 
rors were forgotten. 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 29. 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Read Gen. 42, 43, 44 and 45 with the children. 
Make plain to them why Joseph treated his 
brothers as he did. It was because he knew 
how wicked they had been. He hoped they 
had become better men so that he could bring 
them all to Egypt to live 'with him and share 
in the good things that he had. But Joseph 
knew it would be wrong to receive’ his broth- 
ers to his confidence and favor if. they were 
not sorry for the sin they had committed . 
against God in- their cruelty to their father 
and to himself. His first thought was to do 
what would please God in the matter, and so 
he must find out if his brothers were still bad 
men. If so, God would not want himito give 
them prosperity...So Joseph tested his broth- 
ers to see if he could trust them. And he 
showed the qualities that we learned of him 
last week in the way he tested them. He 
was ‘“‘ discreet and wise,’’ and faithful to God 
in this duty as he had been in all others. 

Joseph’s treatment of his brothers led to 
just what he was hoping for—the brothers ac- 
knowledged their guilt in what they had done 
years ago to Joseph (Gen. 42: 21), who wept for 
joy to find that his brothers were sorry for their 
sin (v. 24). But he knew he must test them 
still further, and he did so. 

Bring out these four qualities of Joseph— 
loving, tender, forgiving, generous—from read- 
ing and explaining verses 27 and 30 of chapter 
43 and verses 2. and 5-15 and 22-25 of chapter 
45. Let the children write these adjectives on 
the hearts marked Joseph (see last week). 
The strong character of Judah should be 
shown—the great change from what he was 
when Joseph was sold. Judah had let ‘ lovy- 
ing-kindness”’ grow in his heart and take the 
place of the poisonous plants—envy, rage, etc. 
(see lesson of week before last). Judah is the 
leader among the brothers in the conversations 
of the brothers both with Joseph and with 
Jacob. Jacob listens to Judah’s wise, kind 
words (chap. 43: 1-15). Judah makes a noble 
and beautiful speech to Joseph (chap. 44: 
18-34). It was this speech which completely 
won Joseph’s trust (chap. 45: 1). Judah was 
the, ancestor of Christ. Show that Judah’s 
offering himself for Benjamin is a type in 
some small degree of what Christ did in giving 
Himself. 

Jacob called Reuben “ unstable,” 7. e., weak 
(chap. 49). This is shown by Reuben’s foolish 
words (chap. 42: 37). Jacob knows Reuben’s 
character, and he will not listen to him at all. 
Notice the result of the brothers’ deception of 
their father years ago. Now that they are 
telling the truth he could not believe them 
(chap. 45: 26). They had to show proof to their 
father by the wagons, as they had also to 
Joseph by the return of the silver in their 
sacks, before they could be trusted. Use the 
number exercise given last week by adding 
figures of this lesson. 

An appropriate exercise is looking up Bible 
verses on sevens; notice specially the ‘‘ for- 
giving seventy times seven.”’ A suitable song 
for this lesson is the following, to the tune of 
Auld Lang Syne: 


1. To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me 
Will make me always kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 


Chon ya: The Golden Rule, the Golden Rule— 
© that’s the rule for me! 
To.do to others as I would 
That they should do to me. 


2. I must not speak an angry word, 
I must not telta lie; 
I must not contradict. nor make 
My little playmates cry.—Chorus. 
—Selected. 


* Copyrighted. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER, 


My Dear Cornerers: Perhaps you think 
this is our old cruiser, Captain Myles, 
rigged up as a young man and, exchanging 
his dog-sledge for a saddle-horse, bound off 
on some new expedition for the Corner. 
Not at all! Itis Paul Revere on his famous 
midnight ride, so familiar to you in history 

*and poem, when on the night before April 
19, 1775, he went.to Lexington and Concord 
to alarm the people, for the British regulars 
were on their way to capture the cannon 
stored at Concord. As our paper is issued 
this week on the exact anniversary of that 
first battle of the American Revolution, I 
thought you would like at the head of our 
column the brave man who had such a dan- 
gerous and important part to perform, for 


. through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 


Very fortunately I have had the opportu- 
nity since writing the last Corner of accom- 
panying a party of patriots in a holiday 
visit to some of the historic spots connected 
with these beginnings of our nation. So, 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
, Of our midday walk in Boston dear, 
On the seventh of April, in Ninety-four; 
And every one of our two-score 
Remembers well that day’s tramp and cheer! 


The company included two editors and 
other representatives of the Congregation- 
alist, ladies from other rooms of the Congre- 
gational House, a lady from Maine, a lady 
from Connecticut, a lady from New Hamp- 
shire, a special guest from Northampton 
and other girls whom you know as fellow- 
Cornerers—and this was not all! Of course 
it would not be proper to give any names, 
but I can say this, that we had as our his- 
torical guide the author of Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s interesting books, written especially 
for you young folks, about the War of the 
Rebellion—‘* yes,’’ said one boy, ‘‘and he 
wrote the Boys of ’76.”” He seemed to know 
where everybody lived and everything hap- 
pened in Boston at that date. 

Cornerers who visit Boston in their vaca- 
tions may be glad to know our route. Start- 
ing from King’s Chapel on the corner of 
Tremont and School Streets (the beginning 
and center of ancient Boston), we went down 
School Street as far as the City Hall, with 
its statue of Benjamin Franklin. Crossing 
the street we entered Governor’s Alley (now 
called Province Street), which led to the 
rear of the famous Province House, the 
residence of the royal governors of.Massa- 
chusetts. This mansion faced Marlborough 
(now Washington) Street, but with such a 
spacious yard in front that the only remain- 
ing part of its ancient wall stands in the 
midst of crowded buildings far back from 
the street. We were given to understand 
that by approaching from the rear we might 
see the site of the vice-regal mansion, but 
the steep, narrow, mysterious ‘subway’? 
was so dark that we had no sight at all! 

We came out on Washington Street, op- 
posite the Old South Meeting-house. There 
our author told-us about Warren’s orations 
and the tea-party meeting, but we did not 
have time to examine the many Revolution- 
ary relics, which visiting Cornerers should 
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be sure to do, Across Milk Street was the 
site of Franklin’s birthplace, across Wash- 
ington was the Old Corner Bookstore, farther 
down we were told where Revere had his 
goldsmith’s shop. We went up a narrow 
alley into Court Square to see the ‘ bell-in- 
hand,” the ancient sign of the town-crier, 
now over an aleroom. (We did not go in.) 
We came around through Queen (Court) 
Street to the Old State House at the head of 
King (State) Street. Thatis full of relics, 
including Franklin’s printing press in the 
attic, which interested the two office-boys. 

Crossing the place of ‘‘the Boston Mas- 
sacre’’ at the rear of this building, we went 
through one of the alleys to Dock Square— 
because the town-dock was there, although 
a long way fromthe ocean now. There is 
Faneuil Hall, the very cradle of American 
liberty; there is the Sun Tavern (1690) and 
Corn Court, with another quaint old inn, 
where Talleyrand and Louis Phillipe stayed 
and the patriots met. We visited the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Stone’? on Marshall Street and the site 
of the Green Dragon Tavern on Union Street, 
a noted rendezvous of Revolutionary ‘‘ reb 
els.’ We went to North Square to see Re 
vere’s house, occupied by Italians. 


We spent the most time at Christ Church 
on Salem Street, the oldest church building 
in Boston (1723) and the one from whose 
steeple were shown the two lanterns which 
told Paul Revere ‘‘on the opposite shore’”’ 
at Charlestown that the British troops 
were to leave Boston by water on their 


march. Mr. Downer, the sexton, is not the |- 


same sexton who displayed the signal lan- 
terns on the eventful night in 1775, but he 
told us very courteously about it, and that 


‘there is to be an anniversary service there 


this year, when the famous bells brought 
over from England just one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and now being repaired, are 
to send out their sweet chimes. The house 
of Robert Newman, who ‘‘ climbed the tower 
of the old North Church,’’ has been re- 
cently torn down, but its site is occupied by 
a bakery, where I left the company eating 
cookies in memory of the patriotic sexton. 


Of course I have not told you half of what 
we saw, of what our guide told us, of what 
the girls and boys said, but I hope it may 
be a hint to you of how much American 
history you may learn in a holiday tramp. 
Before you go, however, you should read 
thoroughly about the places you are to 
visit. Rambles in Old Boston, by Rey. E. G. 
Porter, is the best book for our route. 


When I reached home that night I found 
the following letter from a boy who actually 
lives in Concord and is no doubt descended 
from one of the men who fought ‘‘ by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood”’: 


Dear Mr. Martin: This week being vacation 
we have improved our time. Monday we 
went to town meeting. One article discussed 
was an appropriation for the 19th of April. 
When it was voted, we all clapped. We ex- 
pect to have a fine time on that day. The 
governor and staff are coming out, also some 
military companies, who with our own com- 
pany will have a sham battle. 

Thursday we walked to Boston. We started 
at 10.15 and reached Boston at 5 o’clock; 
crossed Harvard Bridge and walked the length 
of Beacon Street; then three tired, dirty, hun- 
gry boys went into Huyler’s and bought a 
glass of soda amid all the city finery. What 
people thought of us we do not know, but as 
for the British soldiers walking both ways, 
they must have been very tired! 

Yours very truly, THomas T., JR. 


Be sure and read the papers for the cele: 
bration of this new historical holiday, which 
takes the place of the ancient ‘‘ Fast.” 


Mv. Ma) 
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Household Supplies. 


You 
know what you are 
eating when you use 


‘Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


\ Its true composition is 


\ given on every label. 
%, ‘‘ Pure’’ and “Sure,” 


No Alkalies 


—on— 


Dulen Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soludie. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
q with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Ce Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef the cost of a single pound 
of it was about $14.00. Now, millions of 
jars of his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- - 
sixth of its first cost. 


Get the genuine with 
this signature in blue: 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT. 
Every package makes two 
delicious pies. 


Ha Merrell-Soule Uo., Syracuse, N.Y. 


tis et 


PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist, 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made, As it’s name implies, it isa 


preventive of disease. In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere, or 5c. by mail, postpaid, 
An instructive book aboutthe teeth, free, 


Florence Mfg. per are Mass. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 29. Gen. 45: 1-15. 
JOSEPH FORGIVING HIS BRETHREN. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


‘With sublime pathos this lesson illustrates 

the two deepest experiences that come into 
' human lives. They are: 

I. Hxercising the spirit of forgiveness. We 
have here the record of the supreme crisis in 
the history of Joseph. He had been robbed 
of his home, his inheritance, his liberty, every 
tie of affection, by those on whom he had all 
the claims of a younger brother, and for twen- 
ty-two years they had taken no step to restore 
to him his rights. Yet now, when he had 
them in his power, he not only showed no de- 
sire to punish them, but love overcame his 
self-control, and he lavished on them treas- 
ures and honors. In what does such a spirit 
of forgiveness consist? 

1. In confidence in God’s cverruling provi- 
dence. Joseph’s forgiveness was no minify- 
ing of the sins of bis brethren. They had 
meant to do him all the evil they could. He 
told them so. ‘‘As for you, ye meant evil 
against me.’’ The guilt was theirs, as great 
as if all the legitimate consequences of it had 
followed. ‘‘But God meant it for good.” 
They had been moved by malice, and had 
aimed to destroy their brother. God had been 
moved by love to these guilty men and meant 
to save their lives. Joseph could forgive be- 
cause he had confidence in God and His pur- 
poses and reflected His love. That had saved 
him from despair in what he called “ the land 
of my affliction.”?’ That had softened his feel- 
ing toward his brethren. He could loveinspite 
of wrong because he knew God was caring for 
him. 

2. In devotion to God to fulfill His plans. 
Joseph believed that his family was appointed 
to do a great service to mankind. He did not 
mean to let their sins defeat God’s plans. His 
brethren had sold him into Egypt to get rid of 
him, but God had sent him into Egypt to save 
their lives. One who is conscious of working 
for great ends on which his heart is set will 
not let himself be overeome by anger against 
those who have really furthered his plans, 
though they have meant to hinder them. 
When God makes the obstacles which others 
place in our paths stepping-stones in our jour- 
ney, we cannot afford to cherish resentment 
against those who placed them there. ‘He 
is beneath himself who is not above an in- 
jury.” 

3. In anunselfish affection for men. Joseph 
uttered no reproach to his brethren for all the 
suffering they had. inflicted on him. ‘ For 
God,” said he, ‘‘has made me forget all my 
toil and all my father’s house.”” He thought 
so much of God’s goodness to him and of his 
father’s love that bitterness for the wrong he 
had endured could find no room in his heart. 
He had never nursed his wrongs. He had 
loyally worked to make Potiphar prosper. He 
had given himself freely to plan for the com- 
fort of his fellow-prisoners. He had devoted 
his splendid abilities as a statesman to in- 
crease Pharaoh’s power. His frank, generous 
nature shared largely in the possessions of 
those whom he served, because he made their 
interests so thoroughly his own. One who 

thus devotes himself to the welfare of others 

will find it a joy to forgive wrongs. But it 
will stir all the depths of his nature to do 
it, because he himself will hate wrongdoing 
in proportion as he loves God and his fellow- 
men. 

II. The spirit that can receive forgiveness. 
No tenderness of Joseph toward his brethren 
would have availed to forgive them if they 
had kept the spirit they had when they sold 
him into slavery. He knew thisand skillfully 
applied tests by which he might learn whether 
or not they had changed, They did not know 

' that he could understand their language, and 


therefore he soon discovered from their con-. 


versation the attitude of their minds. They 


“ 


‘confirmed it with years of kindness. 
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disclosed to him that the spirit which can re- 
ceive forgiveness consists: 

1. In frank acknowledgment of sin. 
had not stolen the Egyptian’s cup, but they 
were so roused to a consciousness of the guilt 
of their lives that they had not even courage 
to deny the charges of which they were inno- 
cent. For twenty-two years they had con- 
cealed their crime of selling their brother into 
slavery, but when they were summoned to 
answer for stealing a cup their whole con- 
sciousness of guilt awakened at once. ‘‘ God,” 
they said, “‘hath found out the iniquity 
of thy servants.” Is it strange that when 
Joseph told them’ who he was they were 
terrified ? 

But are these men, confessing that God has 
discovered their crime, the same as those who 
sent the bloody coat to their old father, with 
the question whether or not it belonged to his 
son? If they are, their spirit has changed. 

2. In renouncing the aims of sin. In their 
early manhood they had been enraged be- 
cause Joseph had a finer coat than they. Now 
the fivefold mess bestowed on Benjamin did 
not mar their enjoyment. Oncethey had been 
ready to pile misfortune on a brother and 
leave him to his misery. Now they were all 
anxious to share the calamity which had fallen 
on their brother. Once they had taken a ma- 
licious pleasure in inventing a story of Jo- 
seph’s death and telling it to their father. 
Now they preferred to stay in slavery rather 
than take to Jacob the tidings that Benjamin 
was in bondage. Their feelings had changed. 
They no longer enjoyed such deeds as that for 
which they were to be forgiven. No one can 
receive forgiveness for a wrong which he still 
wishes to inflict, 

3. In assuming the aims of love. Is this 
voice of Judah, saying, ‘‘ Let thy servant, I 
pray thee, abide instead of the lad, a bond- 
man,’’ the same as that which once said, 
“Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmael- 
ites?” Are these men, shrinking from re- 
turning without Benjamin, lest they should 
see the evil that would come on their father, 
the same as those who had once plotted so 
cruelly to aggravate his bereavement? If 
they are, a new spirit has come into them. 
They have come to feel unselfish love. They 
are now capable of being reconciled to Joseph. 
The family can be reunited in peace. To be 
able to receive forgiveness one must confess 
the wrong, abandon even the wish to repeat 
it, and cherish purposes of love.to all men. 

We see, then, from this touching incident, 
light on the meaning of Christ’s words, ‘‘ For- 
give, and ye shall be forgiven.’ No one is 
capable of receiving forgiveness from God till 
he is himself possessed by a forgiving spirit. 
Could Joseph have saved in its infancy the 
nation which was to bring Christ into the 
world if he had given to his brethren the treat- 


ment they deserved? But where is ‘the com- 


munity without hearts mildewed, homes di- 
vided, churches chilled by cherished wrongs ? 
Who can measure the sin caused, the good 
hindered, the happiness destroyed because of 
estrangements, from sympathy withheld and 
jealousy in little things, up tothe public slight 
—the deliberate injustice which affects many 
lives? In every place the duty of forgiveness 
needs to be proclaimed. 

Not less do we need to preach and to realize 
for ourselves the assurance of forgiveness 
from God. Can any one who has studied Jo- 
seph’s character doubt that he would forgive 
his brethren? They could not feel sure of it 
even after he had offered it with tears and 
But it 
hurt him to know of their want of confidence. 
“ Joseph wept when they spake unto him.” 
Yet his spirit only feebly represents the feel- 
ings of God. There is forgiveness with Him. 
Only a mean spirit doubts it. Only a wicked 
spirit delays toseek it, Every vestige of man- 
liness prompts the sinner to offer forgiveness 
to those who have wronged him, to seek for- 
giveness from God, to accept it, and to live a 
life of love and service to God and men. 


They 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Recall the part played by Joseph’s brothers 
in the story of his life. Who remembers where 
Joseph lived when he was a boy? What was 
his father’s name? Were his brothers good 
to him? What had theydone? Do you think 
Joseph could forgive them? Let us see. What 
was the meaning of the king’s dream which 
Joseph had explained? What had Joseph 
done when he became ruler? Describe the 
storing up of the grain in the great store- 
houses. Speak of the famine which came, 
just as Joseph had said. What would the 
people in Egypt have for food? Imagine the 
people going to Joseph to ask for some of the 
grain stored away. 

At last some men came from the land of 
Canaan to buy corn. Picture the scene when 
Joseph recognizes his own brothers. How 
does he treat them? What had made Joseph 
wise, so that he was able to give the meaning 
of the king’s dream? It was the Spirit of God. 


‘Ifow would this tell him to treat his brothers ? 


Make the children feel the beauty of his 


forgiving spirit in filling his brothers’ sacks 


with corn. Give the whole story to the re- 
turn of the brothers, as given in our present 
lesson. 

Draw the broad line used last Sunday to 
suggest the pathway of faithfulness which led 
Joseph to honor. Write Faithfulness along 
the line and Honor at the end. Is there any- 
thing else we have learned about Joseph? 
What kind of a heart did he have? Show a 
white paper heart on which the word Forgiv- 
ing has been printed. What made Joseph 
willing to forgive? Show Love written on the 
other side of the heart. What had brought 
all the trouble to Joseph and to his poor 
father? What was the little seed of which 
we learned? Write Envy against a tiny seed 
on the board. What bitter fruit had grown 
from this seed? Write Hate and Sorrow. 

Now see what a beautiful thing comes from 
love. Write, Joseph forgave his brothers. What 
did the love in his heart make him? Let the 
children read the word Forgiving again. Now 
make personal applications of thelesson. Has 
any one ever injured you? How did you feel? 
Are you anxious to help that boy? Show that 
we must forgive in order to pray to God, our 
Father. We say, ‘‘Yorgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.” The best way to feel 


’ forgiveness in our hearts is to try to do some- 


thing for those who injure us, as Joseph did 
for his brethren. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, April 22-28. Is the Church Fulfilling 
Its Mission? 2 Cor.4: 1-5; Rev. 3: 7-22. 


In bringing souls into Christ’s kmgdom; in nur- 
turing Christian character; in transforming society. 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Is the church a society ‘“‘ of which public prayer 
and preaching are the supreme, if not the exclusive, 
traits”? Or does it contemplate a social state with 
which it is to be conterminous, “‘ embracing the gen- 
eral life and society of men and identifying itself 
with these as much as possible,” so as to imbue 
all human relations with the spirit of Christ’s self- 
renouncing love, and thus to change the world into 
a kingdom of God’’? 

Let us not forget that this is a question upon 
which much hangs. The great question of the next 
decade will not be concerning divine sovereignty 
and human freedom, but concerning the mission of 
the church. Already Christian teachers affirm that 
the church is the greatest obstacle to the coming of 
the kingdom of Christ. Is the church contributing 
to human knowledge, or is it true, as affirmed, that 
all discoveries of science and criticism have been 
made against her protest, and grudgingly admitted 
when it has been too late either to assist or prevent? 
Is the church righting social and industrial wrongs, 
or is it true that the most conservative defenders of 
the systems built upon these wrongs have usually 
been in the churches? These are questions now 
and to be hotly disputed. : : 

Are we by our narrow creeds keeping out sincere 
Christians? Or have we so modified our conditions 
of church membership in response to the demands 
of worldly Christians that admission to the church 
no longer means anything with respect to Christian 
character or belief. Let the meeting be divided into 
two parts. First, let us try to agree on the mission 
of the church. If we find ourselves in substantial 
agreement on this point let us thank God and take 
courage, and then consider whether we are making 
the church fulfill its mission. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 29-May 5. God’s Care of His 
Own. Ps. 103: 1-22. 

Christian history abounds in confirmations 
of this truth. Take God’s care of His Church, 
hounded as it was in the early centuries, set 
as it always is in the midst of an indifferent 
and hostile world. Think, too, how He has 
cared for His Book, preserving it all through 
the dark ages, causing it to be passed along 
from hand to hand until we have in our pos- 
session the purest transcription ever known 
of the original documents. What a signal in- 
stance of providential oversight was the find- 
ing only a few years ago, in that Arabian 
monastery, of the Sinaitic manuscript which 
has shed so much light on the exact text of 
the Gospels. ‘Think again of God’s care for 
His holy day. Mew have disregarded it, have 
even tried to do away with it altogether, but 
it is still to multitudes who heed its call to 
rest and worship “‘ the day of all the week the 
best.’”? Turn now to our personal history for 
added proof. Not that many of us can point 
to miraculous deliverances from danger, but if 
we look back thoughtfully over the years can 
we not see evidences of God’s care, how He 
has walled our lives about with Christian 
parents and teachers and friends, who have 
helped to keep evil at a distance, how He has 
showered on our pathway countless blessings? 

Apparent exceptions to this general law are 
only apparent. The Psalmist said he had 
never seen the righteous forsaken or his seed 
begging bread, and while good people do 
sometimes come to the verge of want one has 
to look far and wide for cases of absolute des- 
titution. As respects another class of apparent 
exceptions, the cases where God’s children 
struggle with doubt and darkness and loneli- 
ness, this much is to be said—pain and disci- 
pline do not mean that God has withdrawn 
His care. Going the rounds of the hospitals 
on Easter Sunday, we halted by a cot on which 
was a little boy who had some trouble with 
his leg that had required an operation. His 
father was visiting him and was just about 
leaving. He was evidently a poor man and 
came from a humble home, but the little fellow 
begged to be taken back there. In vain did 
the father explain that it was far better for 
the lad to stay there with the kind nurses and 
the doctors. ‘‘Take me home, papa; take me 
home,” he sobbed. We are but children, all 
of us, and it takes a long while for us to 
understand, when weighed down with trouble 
and sorrow, that the apparent withdrawal of 
our Heavenly Father is in the interests of our 
best and largest life, and that by and by we 
shall see the purpose of it all. 

Great and comforting as this truth is, it is 
possible to hold it in a way that will make us 
Selfish and patronizing and inert. The Jews 
were so enamoured with the thought that they 
were the special objects of God’s care that 
they despised other nations. But God taught 
them by long years of discipline, and by the 
ruin of their national hopes, that the only 
reason why He chose them for special manifes- 
tation of His favor was that they might thereby 
become blessings to the world. God’s tender 
care over us today is designed-to influence us 
to go out and make others know for whom He 
cares, but who do not now care for Him, how 
great and good and near He is. 

Parallel verses: Ps, 37; 23-25; Isa. 40: 27-31; 
66; 18; Matt. 6: 31, 32; Mark 4: 37-39; Luke 
12: 6,7; John 10: 11-15; 14: 1-3, 26, 27; 1 Cor. 
10; 13; 2 Cor.1: 3-5; Phil. 4: 19; 1 Pet. 5: 7. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A PROMINENT WORKER AMONG THE JEWS. 
Rey. John Wilkinson, a man of wide expe- 
rience in work among the Jews abroad, is on 
his way to America, accompanied by a Hebrew 
Christian who has been associated with him 


for many years, Joseph Adler, son of a Polish 


‘sent in. 
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rabbi. They were invited to visit this coun- 
try by such prominent Christian workers 
among the Jews as Dr. E. 8. Niles of Copley 
Square, Boston, who has for five years been 
doing a quiet but effective work among the 
25,000 Israelites in that city, and by Rev. E. J. 
Helms and Rev. R. H. Walker of the new Ep- 
worth Settlement on Copps Hill, Boston, as 
well as Rev. A. C. Gabelin of New York. 

Mr. Wilkinson is a man of one idea—the 
Messiah for Israel and Israel for the Messiah, 
the conversion of the world through the con- 
version of the Jews. He has now reached the 
age of seventy years, but his purpose is as 
strong as when in 1851, in conversation with 
a friend, his attention was first turned to the 
needs of the Hebrews. He then took a three 
years’ course of study in the college of the 
British Jews’ Society in preparation for his 
life work. He says of himself at this time: 
“After twenty-five years’ connection with the 
society, preaching Christ to the Jews and the 
needs of the Jews to the Christians of all de- 
nominations, traveling 10.000 miles a year dur- 
ing twenty-two years, I began to feel that 
much more ought to be done in direct evan- 
gelistic work among the Jewish people.” 

Since 1876 Mr. Wilkinson bas been at the 
head of the famous Mildmay Mission to the 
Jews. There were at the beginning of his 
work 80,000 Israelites in Great Britain, half of 
them iu London, but there now are 100,000 in 
London alone, as well as 40,000 in. the pro- 
vincial towns and cities. The work began at 
the East End of London, but has branched 
out until mission stations have been estab- 
lished even in North Africa and Jaffa. One 
of Wilkinson’s strategic methods on entering 
a town is to put the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah in large Hebrew characters in the win- 
dows of his lodgings, thus drawing the atten- 
tion ofall the Jews in the town and calling 
forth many inquiries. Among the features of 
the mission are the medical work, the homes 
for inquirers, for the aged and the convales- 
cent, sewing classes, day and evening schools 
for Jewish children and the wide distribution 
of the New Testament. The itinerant depart- 
ment is regarded by Mr. Wilkinson as the 
most important branch of the mission, and its 
missionaries carry the message to the Hebrews 
throughout England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. A hundred thousand copies of the 
New Testament have been distributed. This 
brief outline gives some idea of Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s efforts and ambition across the water. 
It is hoped that this friend of Israel and the 
work which he represents will be cordially re- 
ceived by the Christians of America, and es- 
pecially of New England and Boston, where 
his labors aré soon to begin. 


A CHILDREN’S RALLY. 


It would be hard to find a company of 
brighter, happier children than those which 
assembled. in Berkeley Temple, Boston, last 
Saturday afternoon at the annual Children’s 
Rally of the junior societies in Boston and 
vicinity connected with the W. B. M. The 
body and galleries of the church were crowded 
with little ones of all ages, arranged in bands 
and accompanied by adult leaders: Miss BE. T. 
Crosby of Kusaie.won and held the attention 
and interest of her young audience by a bright 
description of the boys and girls of Microne- 
sia, dwelling especially upon the work which 
the Morning Star is doing among these islands. 
Dr. Judson Smith spoke briefly of the oppor- 
tunities for the young people in America to 
help those in far-away Micronesia, Turkey and 
Africa, calling for money to assist in paying 
the running expenses of the children’s vessel, 
the Morning Star, to furnish the new Marso- 
van school and to support for a year a boarding 
school for the kraal girls in Africa. Pledges 
to the amount of $309.50 were immediately 
Then with expectant faces and 
breathless interest the junior bands turned 
their attention to the Africans on the plat- 
form, and the afternoon’s program ended 
with a concert by the Kaffir Choir. It was 
pleasant to see the children’s enjoyment of 
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this unique entertainment, which certainly 
brought benighted Africa very near to them. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Liberal Movements in Italy. The liberal spirit 
in Italy is rapidly gaining ground. The Wal- 
densian Church is making encouraging prog- 
ress in its largest mission district, known as 
the Marche-Romana-Napoli. The services in 
Rome and Naples also are largely attended, 
and the presence of an increasing number of 
Roman Catholics shows that prejudice is les- 
sening. The small circulation of the 300 Ro- 
manist periodicals published throughout Italy 
is not flattering to the Vatican party, and in 
order to gain subscribers these clerical jour- 
nals resort to all sorts of inducements. Spe- 
cial papal benediction is the recommendation 
of one and indulgences for a number of years 
will be bestowed upon the subscriber to an- 
other. According to Evangelical Christendom, 
there is a disposition on the part of a few 
enlightened ecclesiastics to urge the study of 
the Bible. The Cardinal Archbishop of Capua 
not long ago, in an address on the studies of 
the clergy, urged the students in his seminary 
to study diligently the Holy Scriptures. An- 
other sign of the times is the attitude of a 
municipality in Sicily in regard to the evan- 
gelical schools. Resolutions were passed to 
place these schools on the same footing as the 
communal schools and to give the evangelical 
schools an annual subsidy. The importance 
of this impartial and liberal move is obvious, 
for not only is the teaching abreast of the 
times in secular matters, but the Bible truths 
may be taught as well. 


bo 


A New Missionary Ship. A new ‘“‘ John Will- 
iams”’ has been built to represent the London 
Missionary Society in the Pacific and was ded- 
icated with impressive ceremonies. The ap- 
pearance of the vessel is attractive and she 
contains ample accommodations for Kuropean 
missionaries, native teachers and the crew. 
In England much interest in the vessel has 
been excited, and before she starts upon her 
outward voyage it has been arranged that she 
shall visit a number of ports and be seen by 
many who have contributed toward her con- 
struction and support. 


A Valuable Testimony. Aninteresting article 
by Rey. Francis Tiffany on Impressions in 
India, which was published in the Christian 
Register, contains words of warm approval of 
the work of Christian missionaries there. 
Coming from a Unitarian it is a valuable tes- 
timony. Here are some of Mr. Tiffany’s em- 
phatic statements: 


The indebtedness of India to British rule is 
simply unspeakable, and to the missionaries, 
decried and sneered at on every hand, are due 
the inception and first practical illustration 
of every reform in education, in medicine, in 
the revelation of the idea of a common hu- 
manity, in the elevation of women, afterwards 
taken up by the government. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the correct thing for the ordinary 
tourist to speak with unutterable contempt 
of missionaries and then—to avoid being 
prejudiced in any way—carefully to refrain 
from ever going within ten miles of them and 
their work, The thing to take for granted is 
that they are narrow-minded bigots. I want 
to enter my emphatic and indignant protest. 
Such of them as I have fallen in with I have 
found the most earnest and broad-minded men 
and women anywhere to be encountered, the 
men atid women best acquainted with Indian 
thought, customs and inward life and who 
are doing the most toward the elevation of 
the national and moral character of the na- 
tion. It has brought tears to my eyes to in- 
spect such an educational establishment for 
girls and young women as that of Miss Tho- 
burn in Lucknow, and to see what new heay- 
ens and a new earth she is opening up to 
them. The consecration of spirit with which 
these young women are dedicating themselves 
to the work of getting ready to lift out of the 
gulf of ignorance and superstition their sister 
women was one of the most moving sights I 
ever beheld. 

Set oe 


There is a dignity in every attempt to econ- 
omize. Its very practice is improving. It in- 
dicates self-denial and imparts strength to the 
character. It is based onforethought. It fos- 
ters temperance.—Smiles. 


‘ 
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ANOTHER LIBELLUS. 

An account was given in the Congrega- 
tionalist of March 1 of a ‘‘libellus’’ recently 
discovered among papyrus manuscripts in 
the Berlin Museum. Since its appearance 
' a portion of another certificate has been 
published. It was found in fragments 
among the papyri belonging to the Arch- 
duke Rainer in Vienna. The date is want- 
ing, but it is in all probability of the time 
of the Decian persecution, and, if so, adds 
another testimony to the methods and ex- 
tent and vigor of that attempt to suppress 
Christianity. The following is a translation 
of the document: 


To the Commissioners of sacrifices of the 
village Philadelphia; from Aurelii, Syrus and 
Pasbeius his brother, & Demebria & Serapias 
our wives, dwellers without the gate. We 
always continued in sacrificing to the gods, 
& now, in your presence, according to the 
{emperor’s] orders, both offered a libation, & 
tasted of the sacrifices, & [we desire you] to 
attest [this] for us. 

May you continue prosperous, 
fine Aurelii, Syrus & Pasbes, have presented 
this]. 

I, Isidorus, wrote, as they are unable to 
write. 

The historical and moral significance of 
such documents was set forth in the inter- 
esting article by Prof. E. C. Smyth in our 
issue of March 1, referred to above. This 
one is almost a duplicate of the one de- 
scribed therein, so far as concerns its im- 


portant features. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE ‘‘ HIGHER CRITICISM’’ AND THE VER- 
DICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 

A desideratum in present Biblical science 
is a modus vivendi between the archezolo- 
gists and the literary critics. Since Well- 
hausen remarked on the ‘ God-forsaken 
dreariness of most modern Egyptologists,”’ 
and Conder broke a Jance with the analysts 
of the Pentateuch, the world has been wait- 
ing for a competent mediator. In the work 
above named Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford 
attempts a reconciliation. Being an emi- 
nent archzologist and also aSemitic scholar, 
he possesses important qualifications for his 
task, and if they preponderate on one side 
of the balance, that is unavoidable in these 
days of specialization. In the present work 
he brings the entire Old Testament history 
under patient review, and notes at every 
point the new light shed, and the old dark- 
ness dispelled, by the discoveries of recent 
decades. 

While the whole field is thus covered, the 
largest space, naturally, is given to Genesis, 
in which are carefully distinguished Baby- 
lonian, Canaanite and Egyptian elements. 
We will not venture to guess whether it 
results wholly from the facts of the case, or 
partly from a bias of the author, that the 
influence of Egypt is everywhere belittled 
while that of Babylonia is magnified. The 
 eritical scholar will still prefer Schrader’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment, but for the general reader the book 
before us is far more useful, and much supe- 
rior to illustrations of Scripture like Graven 


in the Rock. Professor Sayce is no extrem-— 


ist. If he puts a curb upon the radical 
conclusions of the school of Kuenen, he 
remands to the background of, outworn 
hypotheses the traditional dogma of Bibli- 
cal inerrancy. 

_ If it were only for this last reason. it 
- would be well for all students of the Bible 
to read the book carefully. Competent au- 
_ thorities still differ on many points involved, 
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but no one should continue to assert the 
infallibility of the Bible until he has weighed 
the testimony against that dogma. In the 
present volume the tract committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have felt compelled to issue a repeated ca- 
veat against some of the author’s views, butit 
is to their honor that they have given his evi- 
dence in full. Professor Sayce insists that 
a historical statement in the Bible must sub- 
mit to the same tests which apply to any 
other literature. The author of the Chron- 
icles has a fondness for high numbers. 
These are ruthlessly cut down. As for 
Daniel, he falls among the lions again, for 
many of his declarations are contradicted 
by the witness of the monuments. 

Yet, when we add that Professor Sayce 
belongs most decidedly among conservative 
rather than radical scholars, we give an in- 
dication of the nature of pending problems. 
He is constantly exposing the hasty assump- 
tions and rash generalizations of those who 
deny a genuine antiquity to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It has been maintained as 
a corollary from the doctrine of evolution 
that the stage of civilization pictured in the 
book of Genesis could not have been at- 
tained at the period assigned to it. Pro- 
fessor Sayce presents in detail the irrefraga- 
ble proof that it was attained. The fresh- 
ness of this evidence is seen in the inclusion 
of recent reports from Tell el-Hesy, . the 
ancient Lachish, and its fullness in the vari- 
ety of testimony drawn from the letters 
found at el-Amarna, We may remark here 
that new researches constantly put the latest 
books out of date. Thus Professor Sayce’s 
view of the locality of Tarshish was strongly 
contested at a wecent meeting of the English 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 

As already suggested, the book is not so 
strong on the philological as on the historical 
side. Few competent scholars would assent, 
for instance, to the remark that the parti- 
tion of Isaiah is urged mainly on philologi- 
cal grounds. The author does not always 
escape the temptation of overstatement, or 
of substituting conjecture for fact. This 
and other marks of haste, such as a remark- 
able number of repetitions, with some incon- 
sistent statements, are most noticeable in 
the last part of the book, which needs, and 
merits, a thorough revision. When a new 
edition is called for, the index should be 
greatly enlarged, and the author should 
labor to improve his English style. Un- 
couth combinations of auxiliary verbs are 
quite too frequent. Sometimes even the 
sense is obscured, as at the foot of page 
406 and in the first paragraph on page 555. 

Although Professor Sayce has pointed out 
with just discrimination what the higher 
criticism is and what itis not, he sometimes 
in denouncing extremists employs whole- 
sale language against ‘‘higher critics’’ as 
though they belonged to a single school. 
This is the more unfortunate as he is a bit 
of a higher critic himself and more than 
once illustrates the true methods of this 
criticism. Thus, while the common reader 
sees nothing remarkable in. Gen. 10: 9— 
‘“‘ wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord’’—our au- 
thor sees that this proverb could not have 
originated in Babylonia, since ‘‘ Yahveh”’ 
(the Lord) was not worshiped there. Hence 
he makes it a Canaanite reminiscence of the 
Kassite dynasty. Again, he draws from 
2 Kings 25: 29 the inference that the captive 
Jews had access to a library of their own 
literature which Nebuchadnezzar had car- 
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ried away from Jerusalem. It cannot be 
too often repeated at the present day that 
higher, or literary, as distinct from lower, 
or textual, criticism is a process, not a set 
of conclusions. 

Whether more or fewer of Professor 
Sayce’s arguments are able to stand the test 
of truth there can be no question as to the 
value of his main contention, that the spade 
of the excavator furnishes the touchstone 
for the theories of the critic. ‘The age of 
most cuneiform texts is fixed without the 
aid of the philologist, and it is the philolo- 
gist who has to accept the date furnished 
him by the archeologist.” [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $3.00.] 

THE JEWISH QUESTION. 

This is an anonymous book and one won- 
ders why. It is abundantly worth its au- 
thor’s signature whatever that may be. It 
is written in a masculine style and seems to 


-be an utterance from ‘outside the Jews yet 


by some one in hearty sympathy with them. 
It is such a volume as might be written by 
a Jew considerably more cosmopolitan than 
most other Jews, thoughtful for the wel- 
fare of his people, eager to point out their 
best lines of future progress and nominally 
assuming a point of view outside of Juda- 
ism lest the knowledge of his Jewish blood 
injure the effect of his suggestions among 
his own race. We say the author may be 
such a Jew as this. We do not guess in the 
least who he is. 

He discusses the Jewish question in gen- 
eral, the mission of the Jews, their social 
position, their influence upon civilization, 
Hebraic Societies, money and their desire 
for it, and the appreciation-of them which 
M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu has shown in his 
work Israel chez les Nations. There is not so 
much connection as there might be between 
the successive chapters. They go well to- 
gether but do not grow out of one another 
in all cases. They read like essays by the 
same hand but originally printed separately. 
The best value of the book lies in its sug- 
gestions. It points out the vital distinctions 
among the Jews themselves, in spite of all 
which they have in common, and shows 
how mistaken it is to classify them all to- 
gether in the mind. The mission of the 
race, thinks the author, is to illustrate spir- 
ituality, purity and temperance and to facil- 
itate international humanitarianism. He 
refutes the notion sometimes entertained 
that Jews usually have been of low social] 
position, and he demonstrates that the civ- 
ilization of the middle ages, such as it was, 
owed an immense debt to the Jews. Per- 
haps the most striking chapter is that in 
which he urges that the common attribution 
of avarice to the Jew as a natural character- 
istic is unjust and is due to the fact that he 
learned to devote himself to trade only be- 
cause he was forcibly prohibited from every 
other occupation, and that, if left to them- 
selves, most Jews would devote themselves 
either to agriculture or literature. 

There is proof in these pages of wide 
study, the fruits of which are presented 
effectively. There is evidence also of fresh 
and energetic thinking. There is no waste 
of time in condemnation or even lamenta- 
tion because of the abusive treatment which 
the Jewish peoples too often have received. 
The purpose of the writer is to suggest how 
the Jewish race and the modern world may 
adjust themselves to one another for their 
mutual benefit, which of course would mean 
a different popular attitude toward the Jews 
but one of which they by no means would 
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gain the only benefit. It is a book which 
utters sincere and earnest convictions and 
makes deep impressions. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.75. ] 

RELIGIOUS. 

The study of the life of the early Chris- 
tians always throws helpful light upon some 
of the problems of the modern church and 
such a book as The Apology, and Acts of 
Apollonius and Other Monuments of Early 
Christianity [Macmillan & Co. $3.50], which 
has been edited by F. C. Conybeare there- 
fore has a twofold value. Its other con- 
tents are the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
Phocas, Polyeuctes, Eugenia, Codratius, 
Theodore, Thalelaeus, Hiztibonzit, Callis- 
tratus and Demetrius. They have been 
translated from a repertory of select mar- 
tyrdoms written in ancient Armenian and 
published at the Armenian monastery of 
San J.azaro in Venice in 1874. They them- 
selves are versions of earlier Greek Syriac 
texts. Mr. Conybeare has translated by 
preference from the Armenian because they 
often give access to amore primitive form 
of Christian writing than has survived in 
Greek or Latin. His pages contain pictures 
of early Christian living and thinking which 
are instructive. For example, it is evident 
that the early Christians held to the belief 
in a material hell and the idea of such a 
place is not of later origin, as some have 
claimed. Mr. Conybeare’s preface is en- 
lightening and the successive translations 
themselves are graphic and instructive and 


are accompanied by appropriate introduc-- 


tions, 

Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D.D., is the au- 
thor of Outline Studies in the Books of the 
Old Testament [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], a volume of explanations such as or- 
dinary Biblical students will find advanta- 
geous. They are not critical neither are 
they expository. They analyze each book 
of the Bible, set forth some of the things 
which most need to be known concerning it 
and supply much important information in 
an unpretending but practical manner. 
The Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25], 
by J. H. Brookes, is a study of the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures to the divinity and 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ. It is not an 
instance of critical scholarship but of sim- 
ple, devout application of the words of the 
Bible just as they stand. Anecdotes de- 
scribing the conversion of skeptics are in- 
troduced freely. The author avows belief 
in the impending second coming of the 
Lord. We can indorse much in his pages 
but his assertion about the church that “in- 
fidelity is already firmly established in her 
theological schools and colleges and in the 
most influential pulpits of Christendom,”’ 
etc., is a groundless and inexcusable accusa- 
tion of which he ought to be ashamed. 
There is a great deal of repellent self-right- 
eousness in the last few pages of his book. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co, are doing a good 
service in issuing their two-volume work 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the Bible 
[$2.00]. The first volume deals with the 
books of the Old Testament and the second 
with those of the New Testament. They 
have been edited in a sense by Rey. O. J. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The books conéain the introductions which 
originally came out in the large commentary 
which Bishop Ellicott edited, and which 
have been reprinted unchanged. The world 
of students therefore is largely familiar with 
them already. Among the individual con- 
tributors to the work are Drs. Plumptre, 
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R. Payne Smith, Farrar, Spence, Leathes, 
and Canon Rawlinson. Rey. Andrew Mur- 
ray’s meditations suggested for a month 
under the title Be Perfect [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75 cents] are out in a neat 
author’s edition. We cannot quite make 
out whether he is an avowed perfectionist 
or not, but his book certainly gives that im- 
pression although not in an offensive man- 
ner. There seem to be some utterances in 
these pages which we should have to qualify 
and we do not believe that Mr. Murray or 
any one else on earth ever does live a per- 
fect life, although we accept with him the 
obligation to strive after perfection. The 
zeal of the author sometimes overbalances 
his scholarship. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter is not only a poet but 
a student of nature and an ardent lover of 
flowers. Her life has been so closely identi- 
fied with the comparatively barren Isles of 
Shoals that her flowers have cost her ex- 
ceptional care and her knowledge of them 
naturally has grown with her love. She 
has gradually developed a garden which the 
many visitors to the islands must recall as 
one of the great charms of Appledore and 
she has responded to many requests to de- 
scribe how she has doneso. Her beautiful 
book, fittingly entitled An Island Garden 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
liant illuminations and pictures in color by 
Childe Hassam, is a fascinating narrative 
and also abounds in information of a practi- 
cal and helpful character which all garden- 
ers and’cultivators of flowers will appre¢i- 
ate. The poetical quality of the author’s 
mind is evident in many passages of her 
prose and her book is as béautiful as the 
best examples of the literature of the holi- 
day time. It cannot help being a favorite. 

It is surprising that no regular biography 
of Dr. Holland ever has been written until 
now. Probably no other American author 
of his day, except Mrs. Stowe, was so widely 
read.and known, and the continued demand 
for his books proves that he is not forgotten. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, is a 
successful endeavor to tell what he was and 
what he did. It does not attempt to supply 
any minutely detailed narrative of his his- 
tory, and one learns from it little about 
some facts which would have been of the 
utmost interest. For example, one must 
lay aside the book without having discov- 
ered, with a very few exceptions, who his 
friends were. But as a portrayal of Dr. 
Holland’s personal character, high aims, 
broad views, and indefatigable energy and 
as a suggestive outline of his useful life- 
work it possesses alike large value and last- 
ing interest. Several good portraits and 
other illustrations are supplied and it will 
receive a cordial popular welcome. 

Here is another biography. In Edward 
Livingston Youmans [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00] Prof. John Fiske has performed a 
labor of love for the friend whose name is 
its title and one of whose closest intimates 
he was. He has written with his usual 
clearness and discrimination, bringing out 
forcibly the salient features of Professor 
Youman’s character and life, explaining the 
large work done by the latter as a popular 
interpreter of science, illustrating his char- 
acterizations by many extracts from his 
subject’s correspondence, especially with 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and 
others, and completing the volume by ap- 
pending seven or eight papers by his friend 


$4.00], with bril- 
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on various topics. Those on The Charges 
Against the Popular Science Monthly and 
The Suppressed Book aré ancient history 
already but perhaps deserve reprinting in 
this connection. The volume is a good ex- 
ample of friendly but not unwholesomely 
laudatory biography. 

The third volume of Prof. C. E. Norton’s 
edition of the Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis [Harper & Bros. 
$3.50] contains Mr. Curtis’s historical and: 
memorial addresses. Among the subjects 
of them are Major-General John Sedgwick, 
The Soldiers’ Monument at Pittsfield, Mass., 
Burgoyne’s Surrender, The Unveiling of the 
Statue of Washington, Charles Sumner, 
Garfield, Wendell Phillips; Robert Burns, 
William Cullen Bryant and James Russell 
Lowell. What themes for sucha man! It 


-is a great book which these addresses make. 


All young men ought to read it and ponder 
it. Its insight into character, uplifting of 
lofty ideals, and deep, sturdy patriotism 
would cause it’to live quite apart from its 
in their own way equally admirable literary 
ability and grace. 

The International Education Series, ed- 
ited by Dr. W. T. Harris, has received a 
scholarly and suggestive addition in Miss 
Susan E. Blow’s volume, Symbolic Educa- 
tion [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], a commen- 
tary on Froebel’s Mother Play. It concerns 
itself with only one aspect of the Mutter- 
und Koselieder and the preface intimates 
that another volume is to be published 
supplementary to this. Miss Blow is well 
known as an expert in kindergarten work 
and she has here discussed and interpreted 
Froebel’s discussions of many of its philo- 
sophical principles in simple language but 
with enlightening and stimulating skill.—— 
Miss Rosine Mellé has compiled a useful 
little book about The Contemporary French 
Writers [Ginn & Co. 85 cents]. Taine, 
Renan, Flaubert, the brothers de Goncourt, 
Zola, de Maupassant, Daudet, Bourget, the 
younger Dumas, Loti, Ohnet, Sarcey, Le- 
maitre and a number of others are classified, 
criticised from the literary point of view 
and illustrated by short selections. The 
book is intended for school use and is as 
comprehensive and illustrative as its pur- 
pose fairly admits. The critical portions 
appear to be discriminating and the exam- 
ples well chosen. It will serve well as a 
preparatory work. 

Rev. C. A. Stoddard, of the New York Ob-. 
server, is an experienced traveler, a shrewd 
observer and a ready writer. He therefore 
is well fitted to describe his travels. Be- 
yond the Rockies [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] tells of a spring tour in California. 
The tour was comprehensive and diversified 
and the experiences of the author were such 
as hundreds of readers like to learn about. 
The story is entertaining, although some- 
what conventional in form and manner, and 
there are some good illustrations.——The 
papers which are included in The Hupert 
Waitress [Harper & Bros. $1.00], written 
by Anne F. Springsteed, form a compact, 
comprehensive, sensible and discriminating 
treatise. It is offered with due modesty as © 
a guide rather than an authority but it will 
be treated as the latter in many homes. It 
is not dictatorial, however, but suggestive. 
If the class of domestic servants to whom 
it is specially addressed would read it and 
heed it they would be much the more pros- 
perous and happy and so would the families 
in which they live. We commend the book 
to all housekeepers as worth their examina- 
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tion, especially if they keep servants. Butin 
any case they will gain useful hints from it. 


NOTES. 


— A school for booksellers is to be opened 
in St. Petersburg by the Russian Society of 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


—— An estimate has been made that 5,071,- 
000 copies of books are published annually in 
England and that they are sold for $3,803,250, 
an average of about seventy-five cents a copy. 


— Count Tolstoi has just declared publicly, 
apropos of a recent dispute among translators 
and publishers over his works, that he gives 
nobody any rights in them, either exclusive 
or preferential, but allows anybody to trans- 
late or publish them who likes to do so. 


— A society of illustrators has just been 
organized in London to do for its members 
what the Society of Authors undertakes to do 
for authors by defending their rights and pro- 
moting their interests. There is a consider- 
able field for it and it may become interna- 
tional. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly states that ‘the 
book trade through all the panic has suffered 
less than almost any other branch of trade 
from which we have had reports” and that 
almost the usual number of new books is in 
preparation this spring and of quite as high a 
quality as ever has been attained. 


—— An exhibition is being made ready in 
London of the best portraits of the most beau- 
tiful women of all periods, as well as of ex- 
amples of fans, jewelry, lace and other fem- 
inine appurtenances. It will be held in the 
Grafton Gallery and will open early in May. 
A long list of distinguished lady managers, 
headed by the Princess of Wales, has it in 
charge. 


—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
having established his reputation, does not 
receive royalties on his stories but sells them 
outright and is said to have a fixed price, ten 
thousand dollars a novel. He writes about 
two new stories a year and is one of the few 
writers—said to be only fifteen in number— 
who make a comfortable living by literary 
work alone. 


— The latest hobby among English col- 
lectors is the gathering of sets of the ‘‘an- 
nuals’”’ which used to appear in the early 
years of this century and ‘especially during 
the first part of Queen Victoria’s reign. Many 
of our older readers must remember them. 
Some of them contained portraits of hand- 
some women of the aristocracy and were called 
Books of Beauty. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
ART FOR AMERICA. By W. O. Partridge. 
$1.00. 
By MOORLAND AND S#A. By F. A. Knight. 
215. $1.00. 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 
pp. 244. $1.00. 
' Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
THE TWINS AND THEIR TEXTS. By L. Amelia Wilder. 
pp.178. 75 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. 
APHORISMS FROM 


pp. 192. 


pp. 
By Mabel L. Todd. 


New York. 
THE WRITINGS OF HERBERT 


SPENCER. Compiled by Julia R. Gingell. pp. 
170. $1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
UNDER THE RED Rose. ByS.J.Weyman. pp. 340. 


$1.25. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth. pp. 208. $1.25. 
J. B. ITippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Pr OF TopAy. By Helen Mathers. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES. 
Gilman, LL.D. pp. 400. $1.50. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
IN SUNNY FRANCE. By Henry Tuckley. pp. 249. 
90 cents. 


pp. 300. 


Baltwumore. 
Edited by D.C. 


Revivalist. 
REVIVAL KINDLINGS. 
836. $1.00. 
World’s Columbian Commission. Chicago. 
WORLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION MEMORIAL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. Presented by. 
W.E. Blackstone. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


Cincinnati. 
By Rev. M. W. Knapp. pp. 


London. 


_ SAYINGS IN SyMBOL. By David Burns. pp. 200. 
. 88 cents. : 

: PAPER COVERS. 
<. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

A a By Rhoda Broughton, pp. 289. 50 


cents. 
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A YELLOW ASTER. By Iota. pp.307. 50 cents. 


American News Co. New York. 
ENTHRALLED. By Edgar Saltus. 


Manhattan Art Co. New York. 
THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. Part I. No. 1. 10 
cents. 


S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia. 

WHAT DOES Ir MEAN To BE RELIGIOUS, AND WHAT 
Is RELIGION? By W. L. Sheldon. pp. 68. 10 
cents. 

Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CuHuRCH. ByaLayman. pp. 64. 25 cents. 


Ff. T. Neeley. Chicago. 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. By Maibelle 
Justice. pp. 311. 50 cents. 


Coin Publishing Co. Chicago. 
BIMETALLISM AND MONOMETALLISM. 
with Archbishep Walsh. pp. 78. 


Interview 
25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


March. LEND A HAND. 


April. COSMOPOLITAN.— SANITARIAN.— AMERICAN 
TRACHER.—CAHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES.—BABYLAND.— KINDERGARTEN 
NEWS.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO- PHYSICS.—PANSY. 
—BABYHOOD.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—BOOK KE- 
VIEWS.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
OF HEALTA.—BOOKMAN.—OVERLAND.—BULLETIN 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


The Independent, in furtherance of its pur- 
pose to thoroughly discuss the question 
whether the historic episcopate is a barrier 
to church unity, again, this week, publishes 
the views of eminent menin many of the de- 
nominations. Prof. C: M. Mead of Hartford 
Seminary writes an open letter to Bishop 
Doane. Assuming that the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians and the Lutherans, for the sake 
of ecclesiastical unity at some future time, 
accept the historic episcopate, not as a theory 
but as a practice or method, and their clergy 
are at once ordained according to the require- 
ments of Episcopal rules, ‘‘ Now,’ says Pro- 
fessor Mead, ‘‘inasmuch as these bodies to- 
gether are immensely larger than the Episco- 
pal Church, it would follow that in the united 
church there would be a vastly preponderant 
majority holding the view that the doctrine 
of apostolic succession is an utterly untenable 
doctrine, and that the ordination of Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and other ministers is per- 
fectly valid. Recognizing these other bodies 
as genuine churches, and their ministers as 
legitimately ordained, this great majority of 
the newly united church would be in con- 
science bound to make its rules and princi- 
ples conform to this conviction. They could 


not take the position that these other churches 


are not really churches of Christ and their 
ministers not validly ordained, for this would 
be quite contrary to their inmost beliefs. 
They would be obliged by their consciences to 
fellowship these other churches on terms of 
perfect equality.” Now, says the professor 
to the bishop, “‘if the case supposed should be 
realized, would you remain in the united 
church and obey the new rules or would you 
join your present brethren in a secession from 
it?’’ Prof. Frank Foster of Pacific Seminary, 
discussing the same problem, calls upon the 
bishops to answer frankly, for the sake of 
Congregationalists, these questions: 
is the actual tendency in your communion as 
to insistence upon the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, and what is the prevailing drift as 
to the doctrine of the real presence in the sac- 
rament?’’ He adds: ‘‘Ifthings are as they now 
appear to be, there is absolutely no hope for 
union between the Episcopal Church and Con- 
gregationalists till one party or the other, or 
both parties, have essentially changed.” 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, in his character 


‘sketch, in the current Harper’s Weekly, of Hon. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, says that which has more 
than personal application or interest to Mr. 
Lodge because it so well describes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own attitude to life, and the duty which 
every wealthy, educated young man owes to 
his country: ‘‘ Mr. Lodge was fortunate enough 
to be, not merely by birth, but in all his in- 
stincts, feelings and associations, an Ameri- 
can. He was, therefore, free from the tempta- 
tions which beset a man who, whether be has 
passed through college or not, has no educa- 
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tion in the proper sense of the term, and who 
has too little imagination to appreciate the 
intolerable dullness of a life devoted merely 
to the pursuit of pleasure. Nor was hein any 
danger of falling into the pit always ready 
digged for the refined, over-educated, sensi- 
tive man of weak fiber and no productive 
power, who basks in literature and in art, in 
culture and in refinement, merely as a cat 
basks in sunshine, and who very properly 
takes up his abode in Europe because he is 
utterly useless at home. There are great 
prizes to be won in American life, but they 
are not open to the man who fails to perceive 
how far more honorable it is to belong to the 
smallest legislative assembly in the land than 
to the most exclusive social club. They are 
not open to the man whose scholarship has in 
it nothing creative. Finally, they are not open 
to those who simply criticise the deeds of 
others but themselves do nothing.”’ 


ABROAD, 


The following tribute to English Noncon- 
formists by the London correspondent of the 
Pilot (Roman Catholic) is interesting because 
of its sympathy with the new scheme of feder- 
ation among them and its recognition of their 
merits as sects: ‘‘ The English Nonconformists 
have for centuries done a work which Estab- 
lishmentarians have been incompetent to 
achieve. They have taught enthusiasm to a 
state-ridden population. They have separated 
religion from mere formalism, while the 
Church of England has always confused the 
two. They have preached vigorously and 
spontaneously instead of reading weak essays 
to congregations who were wearied with forms 
of prayer. They have thrown their chapels 
open to poor and rich alike, instead of ‘ let- 
ting’ cushioned pews to the opulent and lazy 
and pushing the poor back onto hard forms 
under the galleries. They have, doctrinally, 
insisted on the divinity of the Saviour, while 
many distinguished Anglicans have favored 
skepticism; and in regard to ordinary Chris- 
tian benevolence they have been warmer in 
their sympathies than have the devotees of 
state-mantled propriety. For these reasons 
there is much more hope of a federal union of 
Nonconformists than of a doctrinal union of 
the Anglican parties. Indeed, the difference 
between the many sects is not nearly so great 
as is the difference between Ritualists and 
Low Churchmen.”’ 

A letter from London in the Nation, on The 
Awakening of Hindustan, is most informing 
in its facts and far more in sympathy with 
Christianity than many of the deliverances of 
that journal are wont to be. The following 
excerpt is interesting: ‘‘ Nowhere, though as 
yet but feebly in comparison with what they 
ought to be and will yet be, are the stirrings 
of the national conscience regarding India 
more marked than in the House of Commons. 
The idea of empire Joses force in no degree 
with the increase of democratic sentiment. 
It has, however, become purified and elevated 
—interfused with a nobler conception of duty 
toward the governed. Returned Anglo-Indian 
officials are no longer having it all their own 
way. A committee has been formed of mem- 
bers determined that more attention shall in 
future be given to the claims of the people of 
India. Powerful impetus has been afforded 
to this movement, both within and without 
the walls. of Parliament, by the circumstance 
of two quiet American ladies (Mrs. Andrews 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell), by their investigation 
of the cantonments system, haying brought to 
their knees Lord Roberts and a great depart- 
ment. It is felt that we are, indeed, living in 
a fool’s paradise regarding Indian administra- 
tion when it has been possible for Anglo-In- 
dian officials for many years deliberately to 
defy the declared will of the House of Com- 
mons, and when, but for a combination of 
saintlike dévotion, tact and ‘ Yankee’ cute- 
ness on the part of two ladies traveling with- 
out credentials, the British public would still 
be blinded as to a continuance of the foulest 
practices.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The fact that at the evening services of one 
church the men are in the majority should 
encourage all who are making special efforts 
to reach men. 

It is impressive to read of seven mothers 
uniting at one time with the same church. 

It is encouraging to hear of a generous con- 
tribution to missionary societies in their pres- 
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ent need coming from a member of a little 
church founded forty years ago in the wilder- 
ness of the West. 

Favorable responses to questions relating 
to conversion distributed among a congrega- 
tion show the value of individual work on the 
part of the pastor. 

The adding to the covenant of a new church 
of the Christian Endeavor pledge, to be taken 
voluntarily by new members, is somewhat 
phenomenal. We shall refer to their case 
more at length hereafter. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HOLYOKE. 


Six years ago the First Church of Holyoke 
removed from its old location, where, some- 
what one side from the city’s life, for more 
than fifty years it had worshiped, into the 
center of a rapidly increasing population. A 
building was erected, intended ultimately for 
a chapel, which it was thought would meet 
the wants of the congregation for ten years at 
least. Two years ago the chapel began to be 
too small, and steps were taken toward the 
erection of a larger house of worship. The 
work then begun was completed April 11 by 
the dedication of a new and beautiful edifice. 
The new structure joins the old chapel, mak- 
ing of the whole a single structure. 

The building is of brick with heavy trim- 
mings of Longmeadow sandstone. The audi- 
torium is entered through an ample vestibule 
in front and. through a simall tower on the 
corner toward the rear. The room is seventy- 
one feet square, with a large gallery extend- 
ing across two sides and partly across the two 
remaining sides. The pulpit stands in one 
corner with the choir and organ loft at the 
rear. The pews are arranged in a semi-circle 
in front, both on the floor and in the gallery. 
The old chapel contains the lecture-room, par- 
lor, classrooms, kitchen and dining-room. On 
one side, near the pulpit, is the pastor’s room, 
choir-room and Sunday school library. The 
ceiling js gracefully arched and plastered with 
adamant and frescoed. The interior is fin- 
ished in oak, with oak pews and pulpit. The 
seating capacity is 900. The structure was 
designed by Architect G. P. B. Alderman of 
Holyoke and cost $58,000. 

Rey. E. B. Webb, D.D., preached the dedica- 
tion sermon upon The Idea and Duty of Wor- 
ship. The pastor, Rev. G. W. Winch, offered 
the dedicatory prayer. The First Church now 
enters upon a pew era in its history, with 
the promise of rapid and substantial growth. 
Since the present pastorate began, a little 
more than five years ago, both congregation 
and membership have more than doubled. 
Several persons are now waiting to be re- 
ceived into fellowship, the fruit of a gracious 
work during the winter and spring. So the 


strength of the church was not wholly ex- 
pended in the building operations. 


REV. B. FAY MILLS IN NORWICH. 

Seventeen churches were allied in inviting 
Mr. Mills to Norwich. The pastors of all 
the denominations, including the Universalist, 
were constant in attendance at the meetings. 
Union meetings for prayer, and a series of 
fellowship meetings in the several Congrega- 
tional churches, did much to fully prepare the 
way for the work of the evangelist. 

Mr. Mills, Mr. Fleming, his associate, and Mr. 
Hillis, his musical director, proved themselves 
signally adapted to the work. No excitement 
was aroused, but the appeal to conscience and 
common sense was made with tbe utmost 
tenderness. For two weeks, both afternoon 
and evening, the largest churches of the city 
were filled. Three of the closing services 
were held in the Broadway Theater, which 
seats 1,800; all the chairs on floor and stage 
and in the galleries were occupied, while 
hundreds filled the Standing room. Three 
days were especially observed as ‘‘ midweek 
Sabbaths,’’ in which meetings both for prayer 
and preaching were multiplied. On the last 
of these days Mr. Mills preached four times, 
and throughout the city places of business, 
with few exceptions, were closed from ten 
to twelve in the moroing and after three in 
theafternoon. Bankers, merchants and saloon 
keepers, Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Christians and Jews and even’ Chinamen 
united in supporting the services. The re- 
sults are very gratifying. Nearly a thousand 
cards were signed by converts at the public 
Services, besides those which were signed in 
the several Sunday schools—full one twen- 
tieth of the number of Protestants in the 
city and town. Mr. Mills has now begun 
services in Halifax. WwW. 8. P. 


THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION. 
The twenty-third session of the association, 
held April 5-8, at the Second Church, Mem- 
phis, was a season of delightful Christian 
fellowship. The opening sermon on the Min- 
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istry of Reconciliation was preached by Rev- 
J. E. Moorland. Reports from the churches. 
were of unusual interest, especially the en- 
couraging news from the Howard Church, 
Nashville, which a year ago was on the point. 
of disbanding. Rev. N. M. Long gave an im- 
pressive address on foreign missionary work. 
The Sunday school missionary work was rep- 
resented by Rey. W. F. McMillen. Dr. J. B. 
Clark of New York spoke forcibly of the 
growth of population of our country, and Rev. 
E. A. Froedenhagen of New Decatur, Ala.,. 
read a helpful paper on The Kingdom of God. 
Temperance problems were discussed by Rev 

B. A. Imes. Resolutions were adopted urging 
the use of unfermented wine at the commu- 
nion and more constant instruction respecting 
the mischief coming from tobacco and in- 
toxicants. 

Saturday afternoon the Woman’s. State 
Union held a session at which industrial 
training and temperance questions were con- 
sidered. On the evening of the last day, Sun- 
day, communion was administered. Te 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

With the Home Missionary Society many 
thousands of dollars in debt, and no promise 
of immediate relief, there is opportunity for 
its agents to study new means of economy. 
We hate to tell a church that it must die un- 
less it can go alone, and yet sometimes that is 
best. Thereis.a church twenty-eight years old 
in a.town of 1,500 inhabitants. Its building 


- seats 200; it was the first church in the place, 


and when organized it seemed to have a chance: 
todo permanent good. But other denomina- 
tious were not content to have one church in 
a town, and persisted in crewdingin. It has 
bad in all $5,000 of home missionary money ;. 
its building is now old and in bad order, 
Seven other churches, of seven different de- 
nominations, have been cradled init. Six of 
them haye good, modern buildings now, If 
every Man, woman and child in the town 
were to go to church on one Sunday there 
would still be 300 unoccupied sittings in the 
churches. Perhaps we have erred in being so: 
ready to let the others all come in, and yet it 
would have been hard to say they should not. 
Now, because of its own generosity, this church 
is left with a handful of members and no 
means of paying its bills, and, on the princi- 
ple that where there are too many churches 
the weakest must go, it looks as if we must 
say to the handful of people that they would 
better find church homes elsewhere. This 
church has done good, but it might have done 
more if other kinds of Christians had not per- 
sisted that they must have their own sectarian 
names perpetuated in that place. 

-We pursued a different policy in reference 
to our Bohemian work in St. Louis, and be- 
lieve we were justified in doing so. We had 
started our mission and had a pastor on the 
field when it was learned that the representa- 
tive of a sister denomination was on the way 
to start a mission beside ours. We called at- 
tention to an agreement between the two. 
bodies, and asked that the field be left to us. 
until we had demonstrated either our ability 
or inability to handle it properly. Our protest. 
was respected, our missionary was undis- 
turbed, and after two years of painstaking, 
sacrificiug work we have organized our 
church, and it is composed of people who 
seem worthy to be trusted to carry on their 
own organization. Few realize what care 
must be taken in dealing with these people, 
and how easy it is to organize with those who 
have not yet been thoroughly converted. ~ 
When Rey. Mr. Wrbitzky came to us Dr. 
Schaufiler warned us that we must be patient, 
and that probably it would be two years be- 
fore we would be ready to organize. It 
seemed a long time to wait, but the result 
shows the wisdom of it. The sixteen who 
have covenanted to form this church are evi- 
dently thoroughly in earnest, and we look for 
a steady, healthful growth in numbers and 
efficiency. 
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Twenty Congregational churches in St. 
Louis means more than most can imagine. 
Seventy-five years ago this was a Roman 
‘Catholic city. It is not much longer ago that 
the first worshipers in any Protestant com- 
munion had to meet on the east side of the 
river. Then when churches were organized 
Congregationalism was ruled out. The First 
Presbyterian Church, still existing, and a no- 
ble working church, was organized by Salmon 
Giddings, just from Andover Hill, sent out by 
the Connecticut H. M.S., and of those who 
entered into the organization it is said the 
majority were Congregationalists. At the an- 
niversary held a few years ago the pastor of 
this church was, and is yet, a well-beloved 
Congregationalist from Massachusetts, and the 
preacher on that occasion, the well-known 
organizer of the World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions, came to Chicago from a Congrega- 
tional pulpit. Presbyterianism has drawn 
much of its strength hereabouts from New 
England Congregationalists, and we are as 
proud of the result as they are. They can 
afford to be generous, and as two of our 
churches are built on the ruins of two of 
theirs they have learned that there is no use 
in claiming now that they‘are better adapted 
to the West than we are. 

Then this is an old slave city. It is not 
many years since human beings were bought 
and sold within the present business portion 
of St. Louis,and many transactions there were 
that seem incredible to us now. Congrega- 
tionalism could never live in the atmosphere 
of slavery and did little here until that had 
died. The wonder is that it has gone so com- 
pletely and the spirit of the city has changed 
so much for the better. Thereis no pleasanter 
city for residence in the land, there are no 
more cordial, generous, reliable people, and 
there is no city where our churches are more 
sure of a healthy growth. They are well dis- 
tributed and reach almost every portion of 
the population. Three are for foreigners— 
German, Swedish and Bohemian. At least 
two are down-town churches and trying to 
adapt themselves to the people about them. 
They do not claim to have solved the problem 
of the down-town church, but are doing great 
good among the neglected classes. 

There is talk about hard times yet and many 
are financially embarrassed, but many signs 
indicate healthy growth. In one week build- 
ing permits were taken out for stores, factories 
and houses to the value of over a million dol- 
lars, and there is no part of the city where 
buildings are not being erected. St. Louis 
grows steadily under all circumstances. The 
faith of railroad men in the city’s future is 
interesting. The Burlington system, at im- 
mense expense, has plowed six miles through 
the heart of the city, laid its tracks, built a 
bridge across the Mississippi and another 
across the Missouri, erected freight and passen- 
ger depots and evidently has come to stay. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has come in 
over the Burlington tracks, and built many 
miles of connecting track, giving now direct 
connection with Southern points. The new 
Union Passenger Station is nearing comple- 
tion and is the largest in the world, covering 
420,000 square feet of ground. Thirty tracks 
are side by side under one shed. Twenty rail- 
‘road systems will have their terminals in this 
building, and transfer can be made under the 
same roof for any part of the world. 

: GiGi Ay 


‘THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


The State convention was held at Shelhy,. 


- April 11, 12, eight district conferences being 
represented. Previous to the meeting of the 
convention its committee on union had ad- 
dress@d a communication to the association, 
renewedly inviting that body to unite with 
the convention. After three hours’ debate 
the association accepted the invitation on the 
conditions that two-thirds of their churches 

~~ should approve, and that no church or body 

of churches represented in the convention 
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should deny the basis of fellowship affirmed 
by the last National Council. The conven- 
tion adopted the following response: 7 

This convention indorses the following prin- 
ciples, reaffirmed by the last National Council 
of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, viz.: 

First, equal rights of all disciples of Christ, 
of every race, as essential to the fellowship of 
Congregational churches. 

Second, the inalienable rigbt of each church 
to self-government and administration, and 
this General Convention shall never exercise 
legislative authority nor consent to act as a 
council of reference. 

To this statement of principles the conven- 
tion added: ‘‘ The expression of our hope that 
representatives of the association and of the 
conferences may soon be found on the same 
platform, conferring together as brethren 
should, in reference to the common interests 
of the kingdom of God which have been com- 
mitted to our trust.’’ President De Forest, Rev. 
Abram Simmons and Rev. Spencer Snell, 
representing the association, were present 
throughout the sessions of the convention. 


They cordially accepted the action of the 


convention. 

The convention was fortunate in the pres- 
ence of Superintendent McDaniel of Georgia 
and Field Superintendent Duncan of the C.S. 
S.and P.S. Valuable reports were presented 
by committees on education, Sunday schools, 
the state of religion and temperance. Papers 
were read on Our Benevolent Societies, Our 
Ecciesiastical Relations, The Outlook for Our 
Churches, The Origin and Aim of the Y. P.S. 
C. E.and on The Importance of the Christian 
Endeavor Methods. There were also addresses 
on Publication Interests and How to Teach 
Next Sunday’s Lesson. A net gain of nine is 
reported in the number of churches from the 
district conferences and of 662 in their mem- 
bership. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The collection taken up last Sunday at the Old 
South Church, Boston, for the City Missionary So- 
ciety was the largest contribution ever made to the 
society by any church in the city. It amounted to 
over $3,500. 


This year at the Central Church, Middleboro, 
Rey. R. G. Woodbridge, pastor, closes with all cur- 
rent expenses paid, the standing debt reduced by 
several thousand dollars, and a sufficient amount 
pledged to cancel it when it falls due. The congre- 
gations are increasing, nearly filling the house on 
Sunday mornings. 


Among church papers we know of few that equal 
the Visitor, published by the Central Church, Chel- 
sea. It is unique in having no advertisements, and 
it costs the church yearly several hundred dollars to 
issue it. Its sixteen pages each month are filled 
with a variety of well-edited matter relating pri- 
marily to the work and workers of Central Church 
and then to the moral and Christian interests of the 
city. One valuable feature is several pages of ser- 
mon thoughts for the benefit of persons unable to 
attend church. 


Resolutions have been passed by the First Church, 
Springfield, urging Rev. Dr. Burnham to reconsider 
his call to St. Louis. 


The subject of the Worcester Congregational Club 
last Monday was The Problem of the Weaker 
Churches. Rev. J.E. Hurlbut and Rey. S. E. Craw- 
ford opened the discussion. Rey. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D., spoke upon The Work of the Holy Spirit 
among the Churches..- 


Readers of the Congregationalist will remember 
that Rev. H. R. McCartney of Georgetown was fined 
$15 on the charge of cruelty to animals in killing a 
skunk caught in his hen-coop. The prosecution was 
made by an agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. At that time the church of 
which Mr. McCartney is pastor passed resolutions 
denouncing the fine as a conspiracy on the part of 
certain liquor dealers, the local justice ‘‘ and the un- 
worthy agent of a worthy society.”” The association 
of which Mr. McCartney is a member appealed to 
Mr. Angell, president of the society, for justice. 
The latter fully investigated the case, and not only 
retracted the charge in the name of the society, but 
has refunded the amount of his fine on the ground 
of the injustice of the charge. 

Rey. G. F. Kenngott of the First Church, Lowell, 
is considering The Christian Solution of the Immi- 
gration Problem in a series of three Sunday evening 
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lectures illustrated by stereopticon views. The 
lectures have awakened much interest and called 
renewed attention to the necessity of the work of 
our home missionary organizations.—Rey. Dr. J. 
M. Green of the Eliot Church is giving a course of 
Sunday evening talks on Family Life. The succes- 
sive topics are The Good Husband, The Good Wife, 
The Good Son, The Good Daughter. 


Rey. J. F. Gleason has closed his eighth year as 
pastor of the church at Needham, and declines to 
remain longer. The membership has been doubled, 
the benevolent contributions have increased 150 per 
cent., anew edifice has been erected and the congre- 
gation has largely increased. 


Rev. C. R. Brown, in declining his call to the 
First Church, Malden, and deciding to remain with 
his present charge, has put aside from convictions 
of duty an opportunity in every way attractive and 
inviting. When he assumed the pastorate less than 
two years ago Winthrop Church, Charlestown, had 
suffered much through removals and the changing 
character of the population. His ministry there 
has been remarkably successful, and his removal 
would bea severe blow to the church. Malden has 
a large congregation in a neighborhood constantly 
increasing with a class of people who would natur- 
ally attend church. In putting the larger interests 
of the churches first, we believe Mr. Brown has 
done wisely, and that both churches will appreciate 
the motives which have prompted his decision. 


At the last meeting of the Fitchburg Congrega- 
tional Club the principal address,fry Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad, was on the Church and Social Reforms. 


The Suffolk North Conference met, April 11, jn 
the North Avenue Church. Twenty-six ministers 
were present and about 500 others filled the church. 
At the first session, in the afternoon, the topic of 
the addresses was The Efficiency of the Modern 
Church. At the evening session the address was by 
Rey. I. J. Lansing on The Culture of the Spiritual 
Life. The conference was the most successful for 
many years. 


The Suffolk West Conference met, April 11, in the 
First Church, Newton Center. The attendance at 
the afternoon meeting was large. The general sub- 
ject, Conversion—What Is It? was viewed under 
the heads, For Whom, When and Why? Agents in, 
and From What to What? The addresses of the 
evening were on The Secret of Soul-winning, the 
special topics being, The Preacher’s Use of the 
Bible and The Christian’s Use of Personal Experi- 
ence. A discussion followed both sessions. 

Maine. 

The West Church, Portland, has been acceptably 
supplied for two Sundays by Rev. L. S. Bean, re- 
cently a Free Baptist. 

Special union services have been held in Bridgton 
Center during the past four weeks. Rey. E. S. 
Stackpole, D.D., lately returned from missionary 
work in Italy, has done excellent work. The 


‘churches have been united as never before, Chris- 


tians have been strengthened and about sixty per- 
sons converted. Dr. Stackpole has presented the 
truth intelligently, clearly and calmly. 


The churches in Monmouth have held union meet- 
ings with good results. The members are united, 
liberal in giving and abundant in good works. 
Rey. Walter Russell and wife have been helpful in 
their work. 


Special meetings have been held at Norway in 
which Rey. B.S. Rideout has been assisted by neigh - 
boring ministers. 


The church building in Freeport, Rev. E. C 
Brown, pastor, was destroyed by fire last Friday 
It cost $13,000 and was insured for $5,000. The Y.M. 
C. A. rooms in the Brewster block were aJso 
burned, causing a loss of $1,200. 


An address on Church Architecture was given 
before the Portland Congregational Club, April 9, 
by Rev. E. L. Clark, D.D., of the Central Church, 
Boston. . The club appointed a committee of five to 
look after Congregational interests in the vicinity, 
to whom all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the local churches shall be referred.—tThe C. E, 
Societies and Epworth Leagues of the city are hold- 
ing revival services three evenings weekly, with 
promise of good results. 

New Hampshire. 

In Milton the Congregational and Free Baptist 
churches have united for three weeks in special 
work under a band of Christian Crusaders. There 
was. a powerful religious awakening and about 
seventy-five conversions. ; 


The expenses of the First Church, Exeter, last 
year—$2,235—are all paid, leaving a balance in the 
treasury. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the church in 
Winchester, Rev. H. A. Hanaford, pastor, has re- 
cently received $505 for wood cut from the lot given 
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to the society by the late Mrs. Pliny Jewell of Hart_ 
ford, Ct. The society is now able to pay all its 
debts and leave a balance in the treasury. 


The church at Hampton, Rev. J. A. Ross, pastor, 
is stirred by a deep interest owing to the union 
meetings which are beiug held. 


The Fast Day service at Concord, in which all 
the churches except the Catholic and Episcopal 
united, was held in the First Church, Rev. F. D. 
Ayer, pastor. The Christian Citizen was the gen- 
eral topic considered by laymen under these heads: 
The Duties and Responsibilities of the Christian 
Citizen to the Home, to the Church, to the School 


and to the City. 
Vermont. 


A noyel experiment, which will be watched with 
interest, is to be tried by the new church in Hard- 
wick, organized April 3. Attached to the covenant, 
in the organization first proposed, was the full 
Christian Endeavor pledge, and embodied in the 
rules were compulsory attendance upon preparatory 
lectures, with roil-call and provision for dropping 
names. The council disapproved of any self-acting 
method of release from covenant vows by neglect 
of duty, and recommended that the Endeavor pledge 
be regarded as experimental. While commending 
the spirit and purpose of those who formed the 
church, it was suggested that the pledge might be 
voluntarily taken and not be made a bar to member- 
ship. 

Khode Island. 

At the State Congregational Club, April 9, an 
able address on Egyptology was delivered by Rev. 
F, A. Horton, D.D. His remarks were supple- 
mented by a paper on Egyptian Art. 


About $700 were raised by the Providence churches 
as an Haster offering to the depleted treasury of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


Special preparatory revival services are in progress 
in} the Riverside church. Rey. W. B. Forbush, the 
pastor, has published a neat handbook of the 
Knights of King Arthur, containing a full outline 
of the purposes and work of the order. 


Connecticut. 


Rey. G. H. Hubbard of the class of ’84, a mis- 
sionary at Foochow, China, gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture at Hartford ‘theological Seminary, April 13, 
on Life and Work in China. 


These students of Hartford Seminary were ap- 
proved to preach by the Hartford Central Associd- 
tion, April 9: Charles Pease, Charles O. Eames, 
Herman F. Schwarz and J. Selden Stroug.—J. W. 
Rice, a Yale student, has been approbated to preach 
from the Central Association, New Haven. 


Three weeks of special services have been held by 
Evangelist I. H. B. Headley in Branford. About 
thirty responded to an invitation to confess Christ, 
and many indifferent members have been interested 
afresh in the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The Wellsville church, Rev. E. A. Leeper, D.D., 
pastor, finds its congregations growing and the in- 
terest increasing. The pastor’s normal and Bible 
history class of sixty members is enthusiastic in 
its studies.. 


In response to a list of personal inquiries dis- 
tributed among his congregation, Rev. G. F. Waters 
of the Fairport church has received several mem- 
bers into his church.—aAt the Norwich church, 
Rev. W. H. Scudder, pastor, Dr. Pauline Root re- 
cently gave an interesting talk on medical mission- 
ary work in India. 


THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 


The Piedmont District Conference, embracing 
five churches widely separated, met at: Tryon, April 
5-7. Allthese churches, save one, came over from the 
Protestant Methodists with their pastors. There 
was a discussion on our seven societies and addresses 
in behalf of the Y. P.S.C.E., Congregationalism and 
The Children and the Church. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

At the First Church, Toledo, Rev. W. W. Williams, 
pastor, in response to Dr. H. A. Schauffler’s address 
on the Poles, about half enough money was pledged 
to sustain Miss Mistr in her work among the Poles 
of the city.——The Bethany Sunday School, which 
has formerly occupied the Arctic Barracks, has se- 
cured money and pledges amounting to $644 to 
build the Bethany Collingwood Chapel. 


The church in St. Marys has been for some time 
in such bad condition that at one time it was 
thought it must disband, but when the new pastor, 
Rey. A. C, Derr, came to the field in February new 
hope was aroused. The Sunday school is growing 
rapidly, there is renewed interest in the prayer 
meetings and church attendance is increasing—that 
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of the evening nearly filling the house. The Y.P. 
S. C. E. devotional meetings are gaining in inter- 
est and in numbers. A Junior Y.P.S.C.E. was 
organized April1l. Notwithstanding some indebted- 
ness on the new brick parsonage, the church has 
taken fresh courage and prospects are encouraging. 


Mt. Zion Church celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. D. W. Shaw, April 1. One 
hundred and seventy-six members have been re- 
ceived, 162 on confession. The church is indepenrd- 
ent and a great power among its people. It ranks 
fifth in size among the twenty Congregational 
churches of Cleveland. 


Prof. Graham Taylor was cordially welcomed in 
Cleveland last week. He preached at Plymouth 
Church Sunday morning, and delivered the Western 
Reserve University sermon at Beckwith Presbyte- 
rian Church Sunday evening. Monday he addressed 
a large audience at the Lake Shore Association upon 
The Transfiguration of Self-sacrifice, and in the 
evening was the guest at the Congregational Club, 
speaking before an unusually large number on The 
Church for the Community. The club elected Rev. 
J. W. Hubbell, D. D., president. 


illinois. 


At Loda the church has made marked progress 
under direction of Rev. H.C. Scotford. The build- 
ing has been remodeled and enlarged, the benevo- 
lences have increased and the church is practically 
out of debt. Deep regret is felt that Mr. Scotford 
has resigned a second time, to accept a-call to 
Michigan. 

The church and Sunday school in Sycamore, Rey. 
H. D. Hunter, pastor, distributed last year about 
$1,200, including $122 given to the unemployed. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society has raised $136. 

Indiana. 

Hope Church, Anderson, organized in 1892, has 
conducted services for some time in the Olympic 
Theater. 
for $3,500, and with the aid of the C.C. B.S. a tem- 
porary chapel has been fitted up on the rear of the 
lot. A careful canvass puts the estimated non- 
church-going population of the city at 12,000. It is 


‘new ground for Congregationalism. The influence 


of the church has already been felt in the city life. 
Rey. A. H. Ball, D.D., has been with the church for 
the past few months and he has decided to take the 
leadership of the work if a suitable building can be 
erected. The church has decided to build, feeling 
certain that a permanent and infiuential center of 
Congregationalism can be established in this new 
field. 
Michigan. 

Grand River Association met with the new church 
at Corinth, and had the largest attendance in its 
history. The meeting was enthusiastic, due to the 
presence of the new Superintendent Warren, and 
the fact that the Association had gained in church 
members over fifteen per cent. and increased its be- 
nevolences thirty-three percent. Two newchurches, 
East Grand Rapids and Clarksville, were added, 
making a total of thirty-seven. 


In spite of the hard times the Michigan Home 
Missionary treasury has received $25,000 for current 
expenses during the year just closed and a gift of 
$5,000 for a permanent fund. The expenses, in spite 
of retrenchment, have been $27,000, which is $3,000 
less than last year. It is a cause of great thanks- 
giving that the deficit, which it was thought could 
not be less than $7,000, is only $,2000. 


North Central Association met at Reed City, April 
4,5, There was a symposium on, How We Prepare 
Our Sermons. One hour was given to letters from 
the churches. Topics considered were, Congrega- 
tionalism and Its Contributions, The Federation of 
Sects, The Coming Preacher and The Christian En- 
deavor Society as an Evangelistic Factor. 

Wisconsin. 

The home missionary church at Eagle River, Rey. 
H. C. Todd, paster, has maintained for several 
months a free reading-room close to several saloons, 
and the results have been gratifying. 

At the church in Tomahawk, Rey. Alexander 
Thompson, pastor, a business men’s club has as- 
sisted at the evening service for the past three 
months by printing the program and securing the 
services of an orchestra. 

Since Rey. J. H. Chandler began his pastorate at 
Rhinelander there has been a decided increase in 
attendance, especially at the evening service. He 
has just completed a series of evening sermons on 
How to Make a Good Town. The choir gallery is 
being enlarged and other improvements are under 
way which will cost about $300. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The St. Louis Association met with the People’s 

Tabernacle Church, St. Louis, April 12, and was one 


A central corner lot has been purchased ~ 
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of the best attended and most interesting ever held 
The topics discussed related to Bible study, The Re- 
lation of Pastor and People, Infant Baptism, Pre- 
portionate Giving, and kindred subjects. The 
women gave an account of their home and foreign 
work and their effort to endow the chair of the 
lady principal of Drury College. Three churches 
and three ministers were admitted to membership. 
The association now numbers twenty-five ministers 
and twenty-seven churches. 


Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, is rejoiced over Dr. 
Burnham’s. acceptance of its call. The committee 
of the church in searching for a pastor has traveled 
what would make thirty thousand miles if done by 
one person. 


Springfield Association met with the young church 
at Willow Springs, April 10. The edifice was dedi- 
cated in the evening, with aid of $400 from the C. C. 
B.S.—The church at Cameron has declared com- 
plete self-support. The vigorous work being done 
by the executive committee of the State Home 
Missionary Society is bearing fruit. 


Lowa. 


The Sioux Association held its annual meeting at 
Sibley, April 10-12. The topics discussed were: The 
Church and the Kingdom, The Institutional Church, 
How to Reach the Intemperate, The Preaching De- 
manded by the Times, How to Harmonize the Vari- 
ous Eleménts in Our New Towns, and How to Make 
Permanent the Fruitage of Revivals. The associa 
tion has forty-six churches, four of them organized 
within the past year and thirty-four of them less 
than ten years of age. 


The ingathering at Spencer came at the close of 
special meetings conducted by Evangelist C. W. 
Merrill. Special meetings at Rock Rapids, con- 
ducted by Evangelist Hartsough, resulted in great 
good to the church and a number of hopeful conver- 
sions. 

Minnesota. 

The late Mrs. Louisa Kellet of Zumbrota left 
$5,000 to the C. H. M. S. and $1,000 to her own 
church. 

Kansas. 

A Sunday school of torty members was recently 
organized at Priceville. Rev. Lyman Hull of Gar- 
den City is expected to preach there every alternate 
Sunday. Already a new interest is awakened.—— 
At Hood’s School House, eight miles from Great 
Bend, a Sunday school was organized with forty-five 
members. 

Ay 


Rey. W. B. Mucklow, senior pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Salina, withdrew his resignation as pastor 
on Sunday, April1. Ithaving become known that he 
had consented to stay if the entire indebtedness on 
the church property was paid, the sum of $5,550 was 
immediately pledged, which more than pays the 
entire debt. : 

Nebraska. 

The church at Milford, Rey. R. M. Travers, pastor, 
devoted three days, beginning April 8, to the cele- 
bration of its silver anniversary. Of the twelve 
charter members three were reported as having 
died, two were absent and seven still on the ground. 
Two of those present were from California and 
others from other localities. The church has its 
second house of worship, a membership of eighty- 
nine, a flourishing Sunday school,a Y.P.S.C.E., and 
a Ladies’ Missionary Society of thirty-two members. 
Only ten of the churches now in existence in the 
State were organized when the church at Milford 
began its work, and the whole Congregational popu- . 
lation in Nebraska numbered only 369. There are 
now 189 churches with a membership of over 12,000. 


The Republican Valley Association held an un- 
usually profitable session at Holdrege, April 11, 12. 
Interest centered largely about the work of educa- 
tion, Sunday schools and home missions. The Right 
Use of Lesson Helps, The Disuse of the Bible, The 
Responsibility of Churches for Raising a Trained 
and Consecrated Ministry, Minister, Hearer and 
Church, The Church and the Kingdom, and The 
Second Coming of Christ were the topics discussed. 
The hour given to woman’s work furnished several 
papers of interest, among them one on Kings and 
Cup-bearers. 


The special meetings at Norfolk, under the lead of 
Evangelist Pierson and wife, are arousing the place. 
They are now held in the Opera House to accommo- 
date the increasing number of attendants.—Rey. 
O. D. Crawford of Columbus has been assisting | 
Pastor Pease at Albion in special meetings with good - 


results. 
South Dakota. 


Aberdeen has been blessed by a remarkable re- 
ligious awakening. Beginning in December, union 
meetings were held under the direction of able 
evangelists. During ‘part of February and March 
the meetings were conducted by Rev. A. E. Thomson 
of Yankton. Hundreds have been converted and 
all Christians quickened. The church is in a better 


s 
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» eondition than at any previous time in its history. 


it has been hampered since its organization by a 
debt which has finally been removed. 
Colorado. 

Rey. Mrs. Ella F. Leonard was installed pastor of 
the only Protestant church at Rico, April1. This is 
the first instance of the installation of a woman 
over a Colorado church. Mrs. Leonard has had 


. twenty years’ experience as a missionary, and has 


been acting pastor at Rico for three months. 


At Fort Lewis there is an interesting Indian Sun- 
day school composed of boys from the Ute and other 
tribes. Superintendent Fitch recently visited the 
school and was welcomed with a brass band and 
musical selections by the boys. Only boys attend, 
the girls being kept at home for work. 


PAOIFIO COAST. 
California. 


At the nineteenth anniversary of the Chinese mis- 
sions in Bethany Church, San Francisco, Rev. W. C. 
Pond, pastor, the collection amounted in cash and 
pledges to $162. This, with the Easter offering and 
$145 raised at the King’s Daughters’ bazar, makes 
$550 contributed within eight days. 


At the Saratoga church, Rev. W. H. Cross, pastor, 
Evangelist John Currie has been laboring with en- 
couraging results. An Endeavor Society has been 
organized at Alturas, over 125 miles distant from 
the railroad. On Easter evening it conducted an in- 
teresting service.——Superintendent Harrison, San 
Francisco, reports the full amount of the pledge, 
$8,000, as raised for home missions, with a surplus 
of $500 for the society’s debt. 


Oregon. 


During the past year the church at Astoria, Rev. 
Daniel Staver, pastor, has finished its gift of $100 to 
the Home Missionary Society. 


Washington. 


The Medical Lake church, Rey. J. D. Jones, pas- 
tor, is planning to build a parsonage. 

The Y.P.S.C. E. of the church in Sprague, Rev. 
Mark Barkerville, pastor, is doing earnest work 
among the young people, many of them railroad 
men, 


The result of a church census in Tacoma for the 
month of March shows that the attendance is larger 
at the evening than at the morning services, and 
that in the evening the men are in the majority. 
The Sunday Evening Club of the First Church meets 
each Monday night for social and business purposes. 
It is growing in interest, membership and power for 
good. 


WEEKLY KEEGISTER. 


Oalis. 


ALDRICH, B. F., Lansing, Mich., to Flint. Accepts. 

AYER, EK. P., Divinity School, New Haven, to Bethle- 

hem, Ct. Accepts. 

BLAKESLEE, A. D., Highlands, Col., accepts call to 
Montrose. 

BROWN, C. R., Charlestown, Mass., declines call to 


alden. 

DALTON, J. J., Oberlin Seminary, to Thayer, Mo. 
Accepts. 

DAVIS, R. H., No. Conway, N. H., to Walpole, Mass. 
Declines. 

DUNN, J. B., Boston, Mass., to Fitchburg. 

GRIFFITHS, W. A.; Lynxville, Wis., accepts call to 
Gay’s Mills, 

McoGREGOR, Alexander (Meth.), Grand Forks, N.D., 
to Dunkirk, Ind. 

MOORE, P. H., Bowdoin College, to Saco, Me. 

MORGAN, C. ve Chicago, accepts call to Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 

MORSS, G. H., Central Village, Ct., accepts call to 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

NE, G. W., Syracuse, N. Y., to Freeport, Mich. Ac- 


cepts. 

REILLY, J.E,, Dundee, Ill., to Hancock, Mich. Accepts. 

SCOTFORD, H. C, Loda, Iil., to Lake Linden, Mich. 

SHEARMAN, T. G Union Seminary, New York City, to 
Pea Mass. 

SUTTON, B. A., Clay Center, Kan., to Leona and High- 
land. Accepts. 

VINCENT, Corwin, Cleveland, 0., accepts call to New 
London and Rochester. : 

WALLACE, MacH., Pontiac, Mich., to Union Mission, 
Detroit. Accepts, 

WHITAKER, J. H., Jr., to Harwich, Mass. Declines. 

WHITH, F. N., missionary of late to Japan, to Burling- 
ton, lo , and to Berlin, Wis. Accepts former. 


Ordinations and Installations. ; 


LEONARD, Mrs. Ella F., 7. April 1, Rico, Col. 

LUCH, F. L., i. Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y._ Parts, 

- Rey. Messrs. H. UC. Riggs, W. A. Robinson, F. A. S. 
Storer, E. Curtis, A. W. Broadway. 

McLAIN, J. E., 0. April_1l, Dover, Kan. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. Blakesley, C. M. Sheldon, T. S. Roberts, 
D. R. Steiner. + 

NAYLOR,-B. D., 0. March 26, Crockett, Cal. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Stoddard, William Whiteford, Thomas 
' Hanna, U. E, Jewett, A. F. Hitchcock. 

> . Resignations. 

BIXBY, Alanson, Dehesa, Cal. 

BRAY, S. H., Bethany, New York City, N. Y. 

DRISvO, R. C., East Derry, N. H. 

EDDIK., J, B., Fourth Uh, Oakland, Cal., for the Epis 
copal Church... 2 

EDWARDS, William, Rose Valley, N. D. 

HARRINGTON, John, Littleton, Col. 

MORSS, G. H., Central Village, Ot. 

SOUTH WORTH, Edward, Montrose, Col. 

, Dismissions. 
POPF, H. W., Somersworth, N. H., April 5. 
STORER, F. A. S., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., April 10. 


qi Churehes Organized. 
BETHLE EM, Cal., April 1. Twenty-five members. 
GLEVELAND.O . 


OKLAHOMA, March 


9. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., April 1. 


Neg 
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ST. LOUIS, Mo., March 20, Bohemian. 
WEST PULLMAN, Il, Mareh 25. 
ers. 
Miscellaneous. 


ALLIS, W. B., of No. Conway, N. H., has been engaged 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Manchester, 
for one year. 

DENISON, Daniel, Pomfret Center, Ct., has been unable 
to preach for several weeks. His pulpit has been sup- 
plied by H. L. Reade, president of a savings bank. 

HARBUTT, R. G., Searsport, Me., has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

HAUGHTON, R. J., So. Paris, Me., is unable to use his 
eyes at present for reading. 

HILL, C. W., Benecia, Cal., is to spend three months on 
the Sandwich Islands. 

NUTTING, Dr. Wallace, Seattle, Wn., has been unable 
to preach for a few weeks, but is now convalescent. 
POOLE, F. A., Sanford, Me., after a severe illness, is 

spending a month on a trip to Jamaica. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Twenty-six mem-- 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. Ga coilies 3 9 
‘ adison ye IS 
Tonia neelen, 2 3 St. Paul,’Atlantic, 5 10 
San Francisco, Beth- ; Swanson, Ho 
any — 
Bethlehem, — 2 MEE OUR 
Pilgrim 4 8 Kansas City, Clyde, 8 13 
Plymouth — 3 Lebanon, 34 42 
Onn CT Hb German, 15 a8 
‘ ope : 
Essex, — 5 Manchester Road, 2 4 
Hartford, Pearl St., 7 9 ren 
ILLINOIS, aoed ; 9 9 
Canton, . 15 21 Dodge, ay 
Champaign, 9 18 Doniphan 17 19 
Ob ine ron Brainerd Lincoln, Vine St., 136 
Bethel, | — 15 Omaha, Hillside, 9 12 
Uaigoosiegs = at West Point, ih 
Pace wis, ; 18 a NEW YORK. 
enry, a Brooklyn, Bethesda, — 112 
Tee Uoticr 7 oLenttal, Saaee 
Moline, Segond, = — 4 ee ante: 
awa, § 7 i 
Pittsfield, 25,81, ,Pon cuhooniGnst oe eho a 
Springfield. Second, 90 100 ¢ ; = OF OF 
8 Hill 5 Saugerties, 25 26 
ummer Hill, 8 Sidney, 18 24 
INDIANA. : Baie 
Bremen —- 9 i 
Caseyville, 7 7 Ashland, 31 39 
Coal Bluff, 3 3 Centennial, 13 13 
Fort Wayne, Plym- Nip chicane el da 14 A 
outh 23° 25 ra . Y 
Nagas IOWA. Trinity, “= — 110 
Anit: 2 3 Union, 22 3 
fate 7 3 Columbus, St. Cane fi 
tag 7 ve, 
Sino § § Coalville, Rath 
Farragut, 39 43 Chyshoes Falls, 13 a 
Knoxville py ye RN ALS) a 
TrAUNtArasis 23 23 Ireland, 20 20 
Marshalltown, 24 32 Teast ll ae 
Spencer. 21° 26; oe Ee 2 99 
eahthin 1 a7 Sandusky, 16 22 
Waterloo, 5B area Fide 
Waverly, 15 31 ‘Toledo, ’Washington 
Webster City, Oe St.,” 28 36 
KANSAS, : 
Collyer, Pe eager gies br 
Downs 20 20 aac 
Roe = ay Providence, Bene fi- 
MeDonald, UE Soup Aint 39 i) 
Topeka, Central, — 10 ) i 
First, ana SOUTH DAKOTA. 
MAINE. Emery, | 8 8 
Southwest Harbor, 9 9 Rapid City, — 7 
MICHIGAN. VERMONT, 
Bancroft, 14 14 Burlington, First, 40 49 
Calumet, 37 38 Hardwick, = OF 
pees eles Lake, ; 2 WISCONSIN. 
Cees =: 3 5 Appleton, 6 7 
Dorr, Y 10 14 Evansville, 3 2 
Grand Rapids, Park, 1 3 Gabon 32 oe 
South, aast wae G a7 40 
Hancock, 3 3 nion Grove, 37 4 
Harrietta 99 : 
Lake Odessa, MANIAC Mes eee eee eS 
Mecosta. 4 «§ Germantown, Pa., 22 23 
Middleville, 5 5 Hillsboro, Ore., | aig’ 
Red Jacket — g5 Portsmouth, N.H., 9910 
Rodney, ; 8 8 Se Lake Citys Utah, i 
; ; i F ymout: 7 
Routh Lake Linden; 1601 oo autnric Obl, 18 14 
MINNESOTA. Churches with two or 
Dawson, 25 25 less, a 


Total: Conf., 1,365; Tot., 2,358. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 8,584; Tot., 15,704. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Secretary Baer starts on Monday, April 23, for a 
trip to San Francisco, to arrange for the convention 
of 95. He has made engagements to address many 
meetings in the West and in british Columbia 
during the five weeks of his absence. 


The society at Fairhaven, Mass., meets every week 
in rooms hired in the poorest quarter of the town. 
These rooms are also open in the afternoon once or 
twice a week that the women that live near may 
gather there, bring their work and receive help 
about it. 1t is expected that in connection with 
this undertaking an employment bureau and a Sun- 
day school will also be established. 


Among other expressions of their attitude on 
questions of Christian citizenship, the Florida En- 
deavorers, in their State convention at Tampa, made 
some pronounced utterances on prize fights and on 
the lottery, two evils by which special disgrace has 
been brought on their State. Missions received a 
large place in the program, and special interest was 
naturally shown in the representatives from the 


Cuban Mission at Ybor City. 


Among the speakers at the Michigan convention, 
March 21, 22, were Judge C. B. Grant of the Supreme 
Court on Christian. Temperance, Mr. W. H. Frost of 


‘the China Inland; Mission, and Miss. Ben-Oliel, a 


worker among her own people, the Jews. The re- 
ception committee was at the train at six o’clock in 
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the morning to meet Dr. Clark. The press commit- 
tee secured the publication of full reports of the 
exercises and addresses in 100 papers of the State 
on the morning after the close of the convention. 


There have lately been sent to the Congregational 
pastors of Maine questions asking for the results 
of their observations as to the society. Fifty-four 
replies were received, and of those sending the 
replies only one thought the separate organization 
of the society to be injurious to the church, only 
one was of the opinion that the pledge was harmful 
to the religious life of young people, only one held 
that the society had made the young people too 
prominent in religious work, while all were unani- 
mous in giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Do you cordially indorse the Society of 
Christian Endeavor?”’ 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES, 


A fourth and final subscription of $6,000 toward 
the gymnasium building fund for the Springfield 
Training School was offered last month by a frien«d 
in Pittsburg. On the strength of this bids for the 
construction of the building have been obtained. 


One hundred men at Rockland have subscribe 
$10 each forthe establishment of aY.M.C.A. Even 
‘jin these times of business depression, this was an 
irresistible appeal to the wealthier business men of 
the place, who have subscribed nearly $1,000 more. 
As soon as the needed amount is pledged, the work 
will be organized with a trained secrétary in charge. 


The Newburyport Y.M.C, A. held its second an- 
nual converts’ reunion March 13, over one hundred 
men being present who have accepted Christ in the 
association since 1891, Last year thirty men joined 
the local churches, and during the present season 
alone one hundred men have accepted Christ. 
Among that number are many men who have been 
low down in sin. Since Jan. 1 the attendance at the 
men’s meeting averaged 350. The great majority 
of the converts are connecting themselves with 
churches. Bands of about twenty-five men from 
each of four local factories have conducted the 
services for the past four Sundays. 


OTHER CHEISTIAN WORK. 
Major Whittle’s evangelistic campaign of two 
weeks in Everett, Mass., came to an end last Sunday 
evening. The meetings have been of marked spir- 
itual power. The evangelist’s expositions of Scrip- 
ture have been especially appreciated. The con- 
verts number nearly 100. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
LEF US BUILD TUNG-CHO COLLEGE. 
Mr. Dowd is not the only one stirred pro- 
foundly by the telling appeal, which we re- 
cently printed, for a college in North China, 


_We have received other letters asking if some- 


thing cannot be done and done at once. A 
feasible plan is suggested below. What say 
you, scribes and managers of local and State 
conferences? Could you not introduce into 
this year’s meeting a new departure and give 
as well as talk and pray? We know of no 
object more worthy and more immediately 
needy than this North China college. 

Shall asummons go unheeded like that in 
the Congregationalist of March 29, A Crisis 
and an Opportunity? Such a case of pressing 
missionary business as the Tung-cho College 
and Training School, again brought to the 
Christian conscience in America by Rey. 
Henry Kingman, must not be put aside nor 


‘delayed. There can be no question but that 


the immediate demand for $8,000 to continue 
work on the Tung-cho building might be 
promptly met, either by the board advancing 
the sum, or some individual doing so. But 
this prompt action could only be on the dis- 
tinct understanding that a special and sure 
means was to be taken by the churches to re- 
fund this $8,000 by a method agreed upon. 
This leads on to a practical suggestion 
which might be acted on in district and State 
associations. The Tung-cho college, these 
twenty years kept from its own, is but a sin- 
gle instance of many similar enterprises wait- 
ing for their Christian rights at Christian 
hands. Would it not be worth doing in this 
year 1894-5 to signalize our associational gath- 
erings by providing for the Tung-cho build- 
ing? In former years one of the chief events 
at these annual convocations was to hear the 
secretaries of the societies make stirring ad- 
dresses, but it was mainly elocution rather 
than execution so far as actual results went. 
Moreover, the demand has been that in mis- 
sionary material and addresses the latest and 
livest facts be furnished.- But if the facts be 
offered then those who hear them ought to be 
ready to do something to perform what the 
facts require. It is certain that, if with every 
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association meeting, from the district to the 
national, there were some well-selected im- 
pelling local work presented, such as the 
Tung-cho building, or a hospital at the Santee 
Agency, the churches assembled would have 
a deepened conviction, that whatever might 
be discussed, or whatever else done, their as- 
sembling was signalized by at least one mas- 
ter stroke accomplished. Their united action 
would have moved the kingdom of heaven one 
step ahead if no more. 

But were such a continuous policy not found 
feasible or desirable, yet it is on our con- 
science whether the present state of the mis- 
sion to North China and the state of mind of 
those patient, heroic brethren, should not 
move Christians to adopt a prompt and spe- 
cial plan to build that theological school. 
Would it not immensely encourage those 
weary, faithful workers to know that, in every 
local and State gathering throughout the pres- 
ent year, from the farthest corner in Maine to 
the farthest corner in California, and from 
Oregon to Florida, the condition of the Tung- 
cho field im China, and the long waiting 
prayers for needed assistance, were being ac- 
tually made the business of brethren in 
America? 

We may well believe that every missionary 
heart at every mission station of the board, 
would tingle and shout for joy to hear such 
news from the home churches. It would be 
possible for the board managers to issue a 
plan of this kind for Tungcho, and send it in 
circular forin into each local association, to 
the pastors of churches, to reach them just 
previous to the date when their association 
has its next meeting. It would enable each 
church to know its proper share in making up 
the needed sum of $8,000 on the basis of the 
total church membership in the United States, 
allowance being made for the one-third or 
more who do not contribute at any time to 
anything outside their own good. Shall we 
not, then, pull together, so that one heavy 
load shall be lifted that we may make ready 
for the next one? 


Winnetka Til. Quincy L. Down. 


THE MINIMUM OF BELIEF, 


A young man propounds to me this inter- 
esting question: ‘‘ How little is a man com- 
pelled to believe in order to be an orthodox 
Congregational minister?’’ I may say that 
the question is asked seriously and in behalf 
of a theological student who has been -prepar- 
ing for the Unitarian ministry, but is in some 
points in sympathy with the orthodox body 
and disposed, if he honestly can, to enter it. 
He is described to me as devout, spiritually 
minded and of unusual ability. I infer that 
his effort is to believe as much as possible, 
yet the form of the question is, ‘‘ How little is 
aman compelled to believe?’’ Will you print 
my question in order that some one may en- 
lighten me and others who are making the 
same inquiry? B. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR A SIMPLE CHURCH SERVICE. 


In the Congregationalist of March 8 we find 
an article from one of the laity on the above 
topic. As one of many holding similar views, 
I desire to indorse the view expressed, except 
on the chief object of assembling ourselves to- 
gether, which the writer says is to hear the 
preaching of the Word. [regard the worship of 
God as the chief motive for assembling in the 
sanctuary, to hear God speak—not preaching, 
no matter who may preach. It is therefore 
the more essential that the methods of wor- 
ship be such as to promote this one great end. 
Audible, simultaneous prayers and responsive 
readings divert the attention and confuse the 
mind. It is far more impressive to follow one 
who leads in prayer and reads God’s Word. 
One can enter into the spirit of the prayer 
and understand the meaning of the Word 
more readily. Responsive readings may do 
for children in the Sabbath schools by holding 
the attention of the childish mind, as under 
the old dispensation, in the infancy of the race, 
God used instrumentalities that appealed to 
the outward senses. But to men under the 
development of the gospel God sneaks di- 
rectly to the heart by the power of the Spirit. 
The laws of truth are severely simple, and, as 
in all departments of manufacture, the more 
simple the machinery used the better. It 
seems to be taken for granted by ministers 
that their congregations like the departure 
from the simplicity of the gospel in the forms 
of worship, but it is evident to many that 
this is pot true. In the congregation in 
which the writer worsbips, only about one- 
third unite in responsive readings, and they 
not because they like it but to please the pas- 
tor, who sometimes urges all to read. 

We have been interested in Dr. Quint’s ac- 
count of the order of morning service, all of 
which he does not commend. At the close he 
says: ‘‘ Possibly some may still prefer the an- 
cient.”” We think he might have said many, 
or a large number. In a former number of 
the Congregationalist under the bead of Jig- 
saw Religion, Dr. Quint speaks of some of the 


ornamental attachments that have been labo-: 
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riously fastened on. to some of our forms of 
public worship. He says they are not the 
natural growth of Christian experience or 
Christian devotion. We think they are a 
lumber that burdens, a corruption in form of 
the simplicity there is in Christ. 

ONE OF THE DEACONS. 


DOES THEOLOGY KEEP MEN OUT OF THE 
CHURCH ? 


In the Congregationalist of March 15 it is 
asked, ‘‘ How can people be induced to attend 
church?” This query opens up a vast subject 
involving many things relating to modern 


life. But I beg to submit one simple answer, 
which I believe to be a truth. You ask, 
“What do the people want?” JI answer, 


“ Jesus Christ! ”’ 

I belong to the class which you have in 
mind when you ask these questions. For 
twenty years I did not attend church regu- 
larly or very often. I stayed away because 
the church did not meet my spiritual or intel- 
lectual needs. This year I decided to try it 
again. Iam regularly attending a Congrega- 
tional church twice a week. Iam giving ita 
fair and honorable trial. If it meets my needs 
I shall confess it gladly and continue to at- 
tend the services. So far it has not answered 
to my needs. I find more theology than Christ 
in it. 

After a month I received a very kind letter 
from aclergyman, inviting me to call and talk 
with him. I understood perfectly his object, 
and, not wishing him to be deceived, I politely 
thanked him, saying that I could never sub- 
scribe to a creed containing anything Christ 
did not teach—a perfectly fair statement. As 
I anticipated I heard no more from him. He 
was anxious to draw me within the fold, but 
in presence of that simple and common sense 
declaration he became dumb. He is wrapped 
up in theology. 

My reasonable demand is, Give us Jesus 


Christ, pure and simple, all the time, without: 


theology. Men no longer care for theology, 
that is, those—and they are the vast majority— 
whom you would persuade to attend church. 
Dr. Quint says, ‘‘Christ Himself taught the- 
ology.”’ Very good. We do not object to His 
teachings. If Dr. Quint did not tell us so, the 
great mass of men whom you seek to interest 
would never know it. Dr. Quint asks, ‘‘ What 
is theology ?’’ and answers, ‘‘ Simply the story 
of God’s nature, attributes, law, providential 
government.”’ Very well. Then, I ask, did 
Irenzus, Origen, Anselm, Gratius, Calvin, 
Edwards tell the story, uttering God’s truth, 
which is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever? Why, then, did they not all tell it 
alike? They were all theologians and supe- 
rior men intellectually. 

If, as we see from the history of the church, 
theology is ever shifting its grounds and be- 
liefs from one generation to another, then 
it is plain that theology cannot be authori- 
tative. The Roman Church defines dogma 
as ‘‘a truth contained in the Word of God, 
written or unwritten, 7.¢., in Scripture or tra- 
dition, and proposed by the church for the 
belief of the faithful.’ Now it is clear that a 
dogma which is a truth from God can never 
chauge with the lapse of centuries any more 
than the precepts and commands of Jesus can 
change in their meaning and obligation. 

But men perceive that such is not the case 
with the dogmas and doctrines of theology. 
If any clergyman in Boston should today in- 
corporate into his sermons as original thoughts 
some of Edwards’s glowing and detailed de- 
scriptions of hell and the torments of the 
damned, his church would not stand six 
wonths. Jonathan Edwards taught the truth 
in his day. Ifso, must not that be truth now 
and forever? This serves as an illustration of 
how far apart theology has been from Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Quint says theology ‘‘includes God’s 
holiness, justice, goodness, love.”’ Ifit always 
had, and does now, men would not be out of 
sympathy with it. Theology teaches that men 
are born in sin; Christ did not teach so. On 
the contrary, Christ simply assumed a capacity 
for good in men, which only needed, in His 
own plain and simple way, to be awakened. 
Jesus gave men God's law and simply said, 
Repent for the past and obey for the future. 
Prepare yourself thus for the kingdom of 
God. Therefore, I say, give us Jesus Christ 
and I am satisfied that churches, in spite of 
all the new and powerful influences outside, 
would be loved and filled. For years I said, 
after reading Jesus’ teachings: Heis not fairly 
represented in the churches; no wonder they 
decline and men lose interest in them, not 
faith in Him nor reverence nor love. 

Now I ask, first, Have we not, the masses of 
busy men, a right to ask of the church to give 
us Jesus Christ, pure and simple, as He is re- 
vealed in the New Testament? Second, Are 
we under any obligation to God to accept any- 
thing else ifit hurts us? R.M. Hiaainson. 


DOESN’T BELIEVE IN MINISTERIAL BUREAUS. 


Some time ago I saw an article in your paper 
about Pastorless Churches that seemed to me to 
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be thework of some ministerial agency man, as 
it cracked them up and cried down individual 
effort. Nowit is my conviction that there are 
a good many excellent men who feel back- 
ward about applying to the ‘ bureau’”’ and 
are also somewhat reluctant to trouble their 
friends for ‘‘ recommendations” or letters to- 
several churches. These quiet men prefer to 
write directly to the churches and try to put. 
faith in our Congregational theory that the 
Lord directs the choice and makes the open- 
ings. 

This theory seems to me beautiful, and it. 
would work well if there were not so many 
“bureaus” crowding their men to the front, 
while better pastors sometimes seek long for 
positions. It is well known that frequently 
an inferior man may crowd himself into a 
place by the use of ‘‘ bureaus” or letters from - 
friends careless as to the truth of their state- 
ments. Should the spirit of business 1ivalry 
be allowed to grow among the clergym: 0? 

It is a belief that prevails among us down 
this way that this pushing on the part of 
clergymen and the ‘‘bureaus’’ is the cause, 
to some extent, of such short pastorates. I 
am one of the young old-fashioned men who- 
believe the Lord still has a great deal to do 
with the choosing of a minister, though it- 
sometimes happens that the “ prince of this 
world’? has blocked temporarily, as I have 
indicated, the wheels of true progress. Let 
me Sign myself an q 

OxLp-FasHionED YounG MAN. 


a 


O, may our God in grace help every one of 
us to give ready and living proof of our love: 
for Him by denying ourselves, for self-denial 
is the most undeniable evidence of love for 
God and humanity.—Ballington Booth. 


Deaths. 


(Lhe charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting one words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. : 


BIXLER—In New London, Ct., April 10, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Seelye, wife of Rev. James W. Bixler and daughter of 
ex-President Seelye of Amherst College, aged 31 yrs. 


GIDDINGS—In Boston, April 15, Rev. Edward J. Gid- 
dings, a retired clergyman of Housatonic, aged 64 yrs. 
His sons are Representative Charles Giddings of the 
sixth Berkshire district and Prof. F. H. Giddings of 
Bryn Mawr. 


GREGG—In Allegheny, Pa., March 30, Charlotte Butler 
Gregg, late of Derry, N. H., aged 82 yrs., 1 mo. 


MOORE—In Roxbury, April 14, Emily A., widow of Page’ 
Moore, aged 76 yrs., 10 mos, 


PARKER —In Hartford, Ct., April 11, Lucy Harris, wife 
of Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., and daughter of Prof. 
Samuel Harris of Yale Divinity School, aged 53 yrs., 
6 mos. 


MRS. EDITH SANBORN WITHAM, 


Who died at Newington, N. H., Jan. 10, was a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Sanborn of Wakefield, N. H., 
and wife of Mr. Moses H. Witham of Newington. She 
had been for years a member of the Vongregational 
church and was loved and much esteemed by those 
who knew her best. : a 

Although retiring in her ways, she nevertheless ren- 
dered valuable service to her church and neighborhood. 
One of the gifts which she consecrated to Christ was. 
her musical talent, serving for some time as organist 
for the church at Newington, and often aiding also with 
her voice. One of her Jatest services in active life was 
to assist in getting up a tableau entertainment to raise 
funds for the benefit of a sick neighbor. 

As she approached a dangerous surgical operation 
whicb she knew might result fatally she seemed to 
have committed herself with new consecration to her 
Lord, as she went cheerfully and bravely to the ordeal,. 
Yeaving results calmly to the Master. The surgical 
operation possibly prolonged, although it did nut save, 
her life. A few days before her death she wrote in a 
note to another invalid, “ Iam not afraid to die, although 
it is hard to leave my Jittle family.” Soon after this her 
released spirit took its flight to that home of which it is 
written, “There shall be no more death... neither 
shall there be any more pain.” HPAP: 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all. in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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“BIOGRAPHICAL, 
REV. MATTHEW A. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. Crawford died at Hermosillo, Mexico, April 3, 
after a brief and painful illness of typhoid pneu- 
monia, thus removing one of the most faithful mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in the prime of 
- life and usefulness. He was born in Scotland, Noy. 

28, 1850, but removed to Illinois with his parents in 
arly childhood. He was graduated from Monmouth 
_ College in 1870 and studied theology at both Chivago 
and Yale Seminaries. He was ordained at Green- 
ville, [11., in 1879, and joined the Mexican Mission in 
1882. He founded our mission in the State of So- 
nora, a most difficult and trying field. He was calm 
and courageous amid much opposition, and by his 
consistent and persistent course commanded the 
respect, of a hostile people. With great toil and 
sacrifice he erected the church and mission prem- 
ises at Hermosillo and established the work upon a 
firm basis. He has laid down his life for the Mas- 
ter’s work, leaving a widow, a daughter of Rey. 
A.A.Sturges of Micronesia, and four little children. 


REY. JAMES H. MEANS, D.D. 


A unique and beautiful character has passed into 
the higher life in the death of Dr. Means, which oc- 
curred at his home in Dorchester, April 13. He was 
born in Boston, Dec. 13, 1823, his father being a 
prominent merchant in that city. He studied at 
the Boston Latin School, was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1843 and from Andover Seminary 
four years later. Almost immediately he became 
associated with Dr. John Codman of the Second 
Church, Dorchester, beginning his duties on the 
last Sunday that the senior pastor ever preached, 
his death ensuing soon after. For thirty years, 
with but a single break on account of impaired 
health, he ministered loyally and lovingly to this 
people. His wife,a daughter of Samuel Johnson, 
Esq., died a little more than a year ago, and four 
children survive him. One of the three sons, Rev. 
¥, H. Means, is pastor of the church in Wind- 
ham, Ct. 

The pulpit of the Second Church was appropri- 
ately draped in mourning last Sunday. Funeral 
services were held in the church on Monday, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Dr. Arthur Little. A memo- 
rial service is to be held next Tuesday, April 24, at 
2 P.M.,in which a number who have been acquainted 
with Dr. Means and his work will participate. 


REY. LEWIS BRIDGMAN, 


Who died at Centerville, S.D., April 1, was born, 
May 24,1808, at Northampton, Mass., being descended 
from one of the first settlers of that place. He 
studied theology at Lane and Oberlin Seminaries, 
and was graduated from the latter in the class of 
1839. He preached for a while in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, then at a number of places in Wisconsin, be- 
ing one of the earliest ministers in that territory. 
He was the third Congregational minister to take 
work in Dakota. He was twice married. Three 
children by his first wife (Nancy Daggett) survive 
him, one of whom is the wife of Rey. R. T. Cross. 
Mr, Bridgman was a fine type of the self-denying, 
hard-working men who have held up the banner of 
' Christ on our Western frontier. 


DR. WILLIAM MCCLURE THOMSON, 


The author of The Land and the Book, died in 
Denver, Col., April 8, at the age of eighty-eight. 
He was a graduate of Miami University and of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Syria from 1832 
till that mission was transferred to the care of the 
Presbyterian Board in 1870, and remained in the 
field under that organization till 1878. His book 
was issued in 1858, and has had a larger sale than 
any other work of its kind in America. It is said to 
have had a larger sale in Great Britain than any 
American work except Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is 
still regarded as a standard authority in describing 
the manners and customs of Palestine. 


REY. EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D. D. 

Dr. Bissell died of pneumonia at Chicago, April 9, 
aged sixty-two years. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1855 and from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1859. He was ordained pastor of the church 
in Westhampton, Mass., in the same year, remain- 
ing five years, except that for nine months he served 
as captain of Company K. in the Fifty-second Mass- 
achusetts Regiment. From 1864 to 1869 he was pas- 
tor of the Green Street Church, San Francisco. He 
was also for two years anda halt of this time asso- 
ciate editor of the Pacific. Then for about a year 


he was pastor of the church at Honolulu, returning - 


‘to Massachusetts in 1871. He preached at Win- 
chester about two years, and in 1873 went asa mis- 
sionary of the American Board to Austria. In 1878 
he again returned to Boston, spending two years 
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here in special studies and a year or more at Leip- 
sic, Germany. In 1881 he became professor of He- 
brew at Hartford Theological Seminary. He left 


this chair in 1892 to take the professorship of He-~ 


brew in McCormick Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago, where he reniained till his death. 

Dr. Bissell is the author of a Hebrew Grammar, 
The Historic Origin of the Bible, The Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament in the series of Lange’s Com- 
mentaries, Biblical Antiquities, and The Penta- 
teuch, Its Origin and Structure. He was one of the 
best known conservative Biblical scholars of Amer- 
ica. Although he had occupied his present position 
only about two years, he had won a high place in 
the esteem of his associates and had gained great 
popularity as a teacher. The First Church in Win- 
chester has passed resolutions affectionately refer- 
ring to his pastorate there, his ‘‘ blameless Chris- 
tian example, wise counsels, scholarly preaching, 
sympathetic ministration and sturdy devotion +o 
the cause of Christ.’’ Amherst conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. in 1874, and Lake Forest Univer- 
sity the degree of LL. D. in 1893. He was married 
in 1859 to Miss Emily Pomeroy of Somers, Ct., who 
survives him. The burial was at Westhampton Fri- 
day, Professor Zenos of Chicago and Professor Pratt 
of Hartford being among the participants in the 
service, 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, LL.D. 


This great jurist was the eldest child of a Congre- 
gational clergyman well known in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, after whom he was named. He was 
born in Haddam, Ct., Feb. 13, 1805, graduated at 
Williams College in 1825 and in 1828 began to 
practice law, in which profession he continued 
actively until 1885. As a practitioner he won 
high renown and amassed wealth, but his fame 
throughout the world, greater than that of any 
American jurist of his day, will be the result of 
his labors as a codifier of the common law, he hay- 
ing the peculiar satisfaction of knowing that his 
labors have been appropriated by many of ‘the 
States and Territories of this country, by England 
in part and in not a few of the English colonies as 
well, including India. As a writer on international 
Jaw and the formulater of an international code, 
translated into French, Italian and Chinese, he has 
profoundly influenced European thought, earning 
the tribute from an eminent English chancellor 
that “‘ Mr. Dudley Field of New York has done more 
for the reform of laws than any other man living.” 
In politics he has been a Democrat, save through 
the war. He had just returned from a visit to his 
daughter in England and a tour through Europe, 
and, despite his age, his vigor was such that he 
looked forward to considerable service for human- 
ity. But he died suddenly April 13. 

pe 


Disease, poverty, death, sorrow, all come 
to us with unbenign countenances; but 
from one after another the mask falls off, 


and we behold faces which retain the glory . 


and the calm of having looked in the face 
of God.—James Russell Lowell. 


A CHINA BOARD. 


In a dining-room — where food is everything 
and furniture is nothing —there may be said to 
be too much carving and not enough gilding. 

With a certain degree of culture there will 
always come the insistence on proper form, \ \ 
correct furnishing and orderly serving. Nor is ii \\ \ XK CLG 

‘“Good form” = 
does not distinguish wealth from poverty, but 


such an observance expensive. 


breeding from vulgarity. 


Here is one of the most economical combi- 
nations of fine furniture, as dictated by correct _ ||: | 


taste. 


rative; and, when the upper cabinets are filled 
with dainty china, the effect is very picturesque. 


The whole design is masterly. The large 


Such a sideboard is tremendously deco- i Hi 


Ss 


SOcIAL LinEs.—The gulf. which separates the 
upper class of society from the lower class is not 
a question of wealth or birth; it is the knowledge 
and practice of what is called ‘‘ correct form.” To 
know just what this implies, the reader should turn 
to the advertisement headed “‘ A China Board’”’ over 
the signature of Paine’s Furniture Co. in another 
column. 


Wanted Permanent Cure 


And Found It in Hood’s 


Neuralgia, Dizziness, Short Breath, 
Kidney Troubles Cured. 


Fairburg, Il. 


*T have been troubled with neuralgia in my 
stomach, dizziness and shortness of breath, also 
kidney and inward weakness. I had very bad 
spells with my stomach. I had to call a doctor 
several times, and he gave me only temporary 
relief. I wanted something that would be a per- 
manent cure, so my husband thought it best that 1 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before I had used one-half 
bottle I felt like a new person, and I am glad that 1 


Hood’s 
| Cures 


can say today that I have not had a bad spell since 1 
commenced to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Formerly 
my health was so poor that I was not able to do my 
housework, now [ am perfectly well. I owe all the 
praise to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’ Mrs. SARAH C. 
TRULLINGER, Fairburg, I[linois. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and do not 
purge, pain or gripe. Try a box. 25c. 
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storage space is very extensive; and the subdivision into drawers, shelves, compartments, 


closets, etc., is admirably planned. 


We will mail our latest General Catalogue, containing over 300 engravings, on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There are some encouraging developments 
in the iron trade—iron, the traditional ‘ ba- 
rometer of trade.” The average produc- 
tive capacity of all the pig iron furnaces in 
this country is approximately 200,000 tons 
a week. It is seldom, even in good times, 
that the full capacity is employed, but on 
Oct. 1, 1893, there were in blast only 114 fur- 
naces, with a capacity of 73,895 tons—or but 
a trifle over thirty-five per cent. of the full 
capacity. That was low watermark in the 
business. From that date there has been con- 
siderable, but not absolutely regular, improve- 
ment. By Noy. 1 the number of furnaces in 
blast had risen to 130, with an output of 99,- 
379 tons—or say fifty per cent. of a full output. 
From Noy. 1 to Feb, 1 there was no further 
gain, in fact there was a slight loss; the num- 
ber of furnaces in blast fell to 125, with an 
output of 99,242 tons weekly. But from Feb. 
1 on the gain has been rapid. On March 1 
there were 133 and on April 1 there were 144 
furnaces in blast. The weekly output rose 
from 99,242 tons on Feb. 1 to 110,166 tons on 
March 1 and further gained to 126,732 tons on 
Aprill. So that today the output of pig iron 
is about sixty-two and one-half per cent. of the 
maximum, against only thirty-five per cent. 
on Oct. 1, 1893. And the tide is still toward 
improvement in this business, for during the 
month of March there was not only this large 
increase in the production, but, in spite of 
what seemed like a very stagnant trade, there 
was no increase in the visible stocks of iron. 
On the contrary, there was a small decrease, 
or from 854,051 tons to 843,186 tons. 

It is true that this gauge of business—sixty- 
two and one-half per cent. of the maximum and 
perhaps seventy per cent. of the normal—is 
not satisfactory. But just now we are not 
looking for complete satisfaction. We are 
well pleased if the tendency of trade is to 
expand, and surely these figures point in the 
right direction. The gain in the iron trade 
has not yet been enough to affect prices, which 
are very low and but a trifle above the very 
bottom. But that is a development which 
will come along in time and without fail if 
the demand will only first stimulate greater 
employment of machinery aud capacity and 
absorb production. 


— oe 


NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


— A union between the Free Church of 
Scotland and the United Presbyterians seems 
imminent. 

— Lord Rosebery has just given $5,000 to 
the Glasgow Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 

— Mr. Roger Bayne, a vicar in Essex, will 
succeed Canon Barnett as rector of St. Jude’s, 


which church has such intimate relations with 
Toynbee Hall. 


~— Rey. Alex. Francis, pastor of the Brit- 
ish and American church at St. Petersburg, 
has intimated his intention to conclude, in 
August, his ministry there. 


—— For the first time in the twenty-five 
years of its existence the English National 
Union of Teachers has been the guest of one 
of the great English universities. Oxford has 
the honor of first breaking down the old hedge 
of exclusiveness. 3 


General Booth was recently asked about 
the success of the social scheme of the Salva- 
tion Army. 


“The outside public,’ he replied, with a 
somewhat sad smile, ‘‘gave our scheme a 
splendid launch, with drums beating and col- 
ors flying, and then left it pretty much to 
shift for itself. It is kept afloat now mainly 
by the sacrifices of our own people. But, 
spite of discouragement, some splendid work 
1s being done. We are showing the way out 
of the paupew problem for one thing. The 
Camberwell Union, as perhaps you have 
heard, have sent fifty men down to our farm. 
We have had two sets of guardians down to 
inspect, and they are so highly satisfied that 
they propose to send more. Two other unions 
are making similar proposals to us,’ Then at 
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our shelters we are taking in casuals from the 
city union. It is possible we shall in the end 
take the whole of the casual business out of 
the hands of the unions. We could work up 
this refuse into something respectable, fit 
for shipment abroad, if only—but there,” he 
broke out almost fiercely, ‘‘see the way in 
which we English people in our stupid short- 
sightedness shut the door of opportunity in 
our own face! We have begun by giving all 
the land away. Here is Western Australia, 
with a population of 60,000 and a territory 
half the size of Europe, and when I come 
asking for 100,000 acres they tell me I can’t 
have it.”’ 


— March 9 was a notable day in the his- 
tory of Japan. The celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the marriage of the em- 
peror and empress was observed with a pomp 
and dignity that. compelled the admiration of 
men used to the most elaborate HKuropean 
ceremonials. But the phase of it having 
greatest significance is thus described by the 
Tokio correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


In ordinary national festivals the emperor 
stands alone as the central figure, and the 
observances prescribed, whatever they may 
be, are exclusively to his homage. In this 
instance the honors were not merely. shared 
by the empress, but it was felt that-they were 
in greater and worthier part addressed to her. 
Only twice before had she appeared with the 
sovereign in any public function, and these 
were occasions in which her presence was 
necessarily subordinate to that of the ruler of 
the nation. They had no such direct and un- 
equivocal meaning as the jubilee in which the 
people have just now been called upon to 
unite. The ceremonious and elaborate com- 
memoration of the marriage day—a commem- 
oration the like of which had never been wit- 
nessed or expected in Japan—could be inter- 
preted in but one way. The emperor had re- 
solved to show that the place of his wife was 
beside him and on his own level, not beneath 
him, nor at a distance, in the subservient atti- 
tude which custom assigns to the women of 
this country. ... A blow has been struck by 
the highest power in the land against an abuse 
and evil which could no longer be made con- 
sistent with the pretensions to civilization 
which’the empire is constantly striving to 
vindicate. 


Financial. 


You Are Losing 


a. if your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, ‘Seton, san. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 63} and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


12” FULL PAID STOCK 
ONLY $100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY GUARANTEED. 
Money refunded at any time; largest building and 
loan association in the Hast; assets $1,400,000; $100,000 
deposited with Banking Department. Send at once 

for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
88 Park Row, New York. 


puaer sounn LOTS ONLY $50 +0 $200 


: R Payable 4 
AORES, GARDEN TRAONS, PACH TIM SER ey 


Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO,, TACOMA, WASH, 
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} Some 
Very 
Fine 
Mortgages 


4 on suburban residences, 
) ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000. Also some At- 
lantic Land Co. stock, at 
$100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
4s one share and upwards. 
) I especially recommend 
this as.a good, safe; 
home investment. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 


Room 522. Boston. 


~ Cail or Write for Pamp let Describing 


“ita * : 
A: SAFE: PLACE TO KEEP | ® 
ViGJIR@ ie - 


Where it will earn six Ber cent. Interestand can be 
withdrawn when wanted. Highly recommended by 
National Banks andleading business men, as being 


‘* SAFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Currier, Gen’! Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 


Railroads and Excursions. 

A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
TTighest references required. Circulars. 

THOMAS COOK & 


SON, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Sree N. Y. $820 upwards; all expenses, Sailing 
June,Jwy, FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 


EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. VO. Box 1409, New York. 


* CALTFORN TIA ana 
™’ Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treatment. 
Nine miles from Boston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M. D., West Newton, Mass. 


R. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popnes resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkish and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


FOR RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


At Camden, Maine. eared views of bay and moun- 
tain from each cottage. Climate good, Water excellent. 


‘Drives delightful. Boating. Bathing. 
4 wR & wo 
Bike 4 38 
Ph an 5 5 To bp 
Names of et > Cie es 
fo} 
Cottages. ) 3 8 z 2 
Bicdlase hg BS 
n lal wa 
; ® E a 2 
is o i=) bern 
a. Selborne ru 3 Both. 600. 
b. Samoset.. 10 5 ee 510) 
c. Roseland 5 ee 3 at 350. 
d. Sagamore ..... 8 ?) #300 
e. Hermitage..... 9 None. “ $300 
Beem = 600) (i X- 5 e W.C., no bath. | $250 
g. Bayside........ 6 My 2 MW 300 


Completely furnished, hot and cold water, Cold water 
only infandg. Apply to : . 
J.B. STEARNS, Camden, Maine. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY AND REV. 
JAMES DENNEY, 


Just at present Chicago is having a feast 
in lectures. Prof. Yon Holst is speaking on 
the French Revolution to large audiences 
.on the North and South Sides of the city, 
while the conservative West Side is devot- 
ing an hour every afternoon for five days in 
the week to listening to Mr. Denney of Scot- 
land on systematic theology. Three lec- 
tures only have thus far been given. But 
these three amply justify the anticipations 
with which these lectures were looked for. 
Mr. Denney is of slight build, with dark 
hair and whiskers, thin features and in- 
tensely nervous. He has a pronounced 
Scotch accent and the positive religious con- 
victions of the Free Church to which he be- 
longs. The first lecture, mapping out the 
ground to be covered, gave evidence of wide 
reading, careful thought, great power of 
condensation and keen analysis. His sec- 
ond lecture, on the witness which Christ 
gives to Himself, was a decided advance on 
the first lecture. Init the lecturer showed 
that Christ claims to be the consummator 
of the religion of the Old Testament, to 
have the right to criticise, where He sees fit, 
to abrogate what had previously possessed 
divine authority, and in the most absolute 
way to demand personal obedience and per- 
sonal trust. From these claims it was in- 
ferred that Jesus had a unique knowledge 
of God and of His will, and was uniquely 
related to God. It was shown that the 
divine Sonship is personal, not official, that 
the consciousness of it in Christ is clear 
from the beginning of His ministry, shining 
out with especial brilliancy in the great 
crises of the baptism and transfiguration, 
that this Sonship has a mysterious back- 
ground which enables its possessor to say, 
‘‘No man knoweth the Father save the Son”’ 
—a truth which is realized in spiritual ex- 
perience. Furthermore, it was shown that 
as the Son of Man Jesus is the culmination 
of humanity, that He contains in Himself all 
that is human and is at the same time its 
perfection and its sovereign, so that as Son 
of Man, while He makes Himself one of us, 
itis yeta part of His self-consciousness, that 
He is infinitely apart from us, without sin, 
filling, also, all the future, and so the end of 
all things is His return and kingdom. In 
thus considering how great this man was, it 
becomes evident that He is not merely the 
ideal man, but the divine man, who was 
conscious of His own being and of the great- 
ness and significance of His work from the 
moment of its beginning to its close. 

In his third lecture Mr, Denney gave an 
account of the apostolic doctrine of Christ, 


- Christ’s testimony to Himself being the start- 


ing point. Accepting His resurrection and 
exaltation as historical facts, the apostles 
endeavor to make plain to their own minds 
and to the minds of their readers the tran- 
scendent personality of Jesus. Paul con- 
ceives of Him as pre-existent, the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all cre- 
ation; Col. 1: 1, compared with 2 Cor. 8: 
9; Phil 2: 5, changing the mode of His ex- 
istence in coming to earth, yet remaining 
the same person in the flesh as before the 
incarnation. This is also John’s view, who, 
as the apostle who knew Him most inti- 
mately, *mtended to express his idea of the 
change through which He passed in assuming 
human nature by saying the Word became 


flesh. Reference was also made to the mode. 


of the incarnation, not as to an explanation 
with which faith begins, but as an answer 
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to a question which faith raises, and an 
answer which certainly has in it that which 
is reasonable. In these three lectures, of | - 
which only the barest abstract can here be 
given, Mr. Denney has exhibited rare power 
of expression, as well as a clearness of 
thought, which will surely give him a promi- 
nent place among writers on the great sub- 
jects on which he is now speaking. 
FRANKLIN. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


“The Congregationalist ”’ 
.. SERVICES... 


No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


NEVER was the art of glass-making more interest- 
ing to connoisseurs than now, and the Americans 
have in crystal glass achieved the high standard; 
on the rich colors and gold decorations the Austri- 
ans have secrets not known here, Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have a remarkable exhibit recently com- 
pleted. 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 1, 1891. 


Dear Friends; I was completely cured of asthma 
by Adamson’s Balsam. Several years I suffered 
with asthma, and at times it has been so severe 
that I could not lie down. Adamson’s Balsam has 
been my great friend, and you may be sure of my 
indorsement as long as I live. My brother was 
quite sick last winter with a lung difficulty, bad 
cough, but Adamson’s cured him. 

Yours truly, J. B. Curtis, 
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American Cut Glass. 


We have had in process the past few weeks the new designs of Cut Crystal Glass, and 
have them now on exhibition in full table services, or separate pieces, showing the best 
specimens known in modern glass cutting. 


The designs of Flower Vases, Flower Bowls and in Stem Ware, both in Crystal and in 
the rich color and gilt Vienna Glassware, are shown with the above. 


Elegant Plant Pots (Jardinitres) and Pedestals, and new Amplers from Mintons. 


China Bedroom Sets, more than 200 kinds to choose from. New colors and designs 
to harmonize with modern draperies and wall paper. 


Dinner Set Department was never more attractive than now. In sets, complete, or 
matchings to old sets. English Dinner Sets from $7 to $400. Austrian China Dinner 
Sets from $19 to $400, French and English Porcelain Dinner Sets from $25 to $900, and 
Course Sets of exquisite design. 


Handsome pitchers, In this exhibit we have over 600 kinds to choose from, all sizes, 
and many old and new designs from almost every foreign and American pottery; cost 
from $25 each down to the ordinary. 


Art Pottery Rooms haye the newest objects in China and Glass, adapted to Wedding 
Gifts, now current in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
[20 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO iT! 


These spoons were made up especially forthe World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd. © 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them uickly 
womake this unheardof offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, 
after dinner coffee size HEAVY COIN SILVERPLATED, 


ie! 


with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a 
different building of the World's Fair, The handles are finely 
chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-1893 and 
wording “World’s Fair City.’’They are genuine works of 
art,making one of the finest souvenir collections ever proauceds 
Sold during the Fair for $9 00; we now offer the balance of 
this stock at ONLY 99c. Sent ia elegant plush line: ease properly 
packed and express prepaid to any address, Send Postal Note, or 
Curreucy. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. @ 
LEONARD ME’G CO. Sole Agents, Dept.A25, 20 Adams St., Chicugo, Ll, ° 
®@ 


ORLOS FAN 


oS 


What the “CHRISTIAN AT WORK” of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894: 
“These spoons have beensubmitted to us, and we are auiro that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and uae- 
ful souvenirs of the World’s Pair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question roturn the money 
rent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction, We do not believe, however, that they will evor bo enlled upon to do so, 
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Toys for Teaching’ prince le Japanese Buda 
the Bible ‘Aart 


Siddartha pp. 309. Price $1.25. In- 
t 
Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 


roduction by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D. 

Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIMK LAPDER” 

and *“ PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 30 Cents. 


»2>SeP oe 6 <3B03G 
Wi 


“ The book is a free translation from the Japanese of 
the story that has been served up with so much poetic 


Invented by the author of “Sunday Occupations for 
Boys and Girls.”’ Besides a large fund of Bible infor- 
mation the beautiful “ Ladder” (18 in. high) also i!lus- 
trates the S. §. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all ages are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses of these toys, Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Or Mrs. ©. 8. COLTON, Patchogue, N. ¥. 


glamour by Sir Edwin Arnold in ‘ The Light of Asia.’ It 
is a book that cultivated people may read with great 
advantage.’"—7he Beacon. 

“This is an interesting story, showing what Buddhism 
is, what it requires, the hope it bolds out, and what its 
founder is supposed to have done andtaught. The book 
is characteristically illustrated.”--¥, ¥. Observer. 


| Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 23, 
10 A.M. Pictorial representation of the work of the 
A.M. A., and address by Rev. G. W. Moore. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A. M. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANOH of the Woman’s 
Board, Winchester, Thursday, May 3, 10 4. M. 


NORFOLK PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., Campello, 
Tuesday, April 24, 10 a. M. 


TUE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A., First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17. Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL, D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


PASSOVER SERVICE, at the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, Saturday, April 21, ‘on the 14th day of 
the month Nisan, from evening untilevening.” Prayer 
meeting at8 A.M. Addresses atl0and2, John Wilkin- 
son and Josepb Adler of the Mildmay Mission for the 
Jews, London, will speak. 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION.—TLhe constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary provides that in the year 
1858, and every third year thereafter, it shall be the duty 
of the board of directors to call a convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the purpose of electing directors in the 
place of those whose term of office is about to expire, 
and for the purpose of transacting such other business 
as the interests of the seminary may require. And in 
order to keep the seminary in vital union with its con- 
stituency, the directors in calling snch a couvention 
shall invite each local association of the Congregational 
churches of Michigan, Indiana, IlUinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minuesuta, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
New Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent 
the churches of such local associations. Local associa- 
tions which have a church membership of over 1,500 
shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for 
every 4500 church members. The associations shall be 
asked to provide for the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates, who are expected to report back to the bodies by 
which they are elected the condition of the seminary. 
The convention shall consist of those thus invited, also 
of the board of directors and the members of the faculty. 
In accordance with this requirement of the constitution, 
the board of directors have called such a convention of 
delegates as is above iudicated, to meet on Wednesday, 
May 9,at 10 o’clock A. M.,in the lecture-room of the 
Union Park Congregationdl Church. The annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the seminary will be 
held in Fisk Hall, Tuesday, May 8, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

By order of the board of directors, 

Chicago, Ill., April12. 7.8. F, SAVAGE, Sec. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
Oklahoma, E) Reno, Friday, April 27. 

Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiaua, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 

Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday, May 8. 

Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 

Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, ‘Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, st. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19, 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

_WOMAN’S HOME MissIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional! House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin 
B. Palmer, lreasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. | Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Det pee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

a Ot. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. - 

CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for Missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D-D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
ee ar House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on th 
work hitherto done by College and Ranonton Socloty 
rakes hel dR Commission.) E. A. Studley, 

reasurer. ces ongregational Hous 308 
and 151 Washington St., Chicneo. Si gees: 

_MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. : 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 

_ Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
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BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittanees may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ; 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides Jibraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. ™\* is 

Contributions to sustaia its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa!, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’”’? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey Addison P. 
Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


ALL bleeding is relieved by Pond’sExtract. Trade 
mark outside each bottle on buff wrapper. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO’S 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Pepsin and Quinine 


It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the celebrated 
Professor Loomis of New York has unin- 
terruptedly prescribed their ‘‘ Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine”’ 
for the past eighteen years in preference to 
all other emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against vmitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co.’s signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write ~ 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 


»Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at 
y the store or your own door, see 
that the full name 


is on the box and also the figure of 

> &@ woman cleaning silver printed 

IN RED. None other is genuine. 
Trial quantity free, box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 

ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St.,New York. 


““CSCLEANFONT,” the Modern Nursing 
Bottle. Easily cleaned. All druggists, 35 cts. 


IS eS s SS Sess 


A SPALL ASA AL PALL LLL. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTIN 


Railroad, Farn, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Price down. sreignt paid. Catal'g. free. 
McMuliem Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 
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Rupifoam 
# For THE TEETH 

iz] is absolutely per- 
"| feet abseiS eaelic- 
ious ‘ih “ase.” It 
gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, aid destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’s a perfect liquid dentifrice. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Oinfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erste, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. acak\ 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Iwas surprised after 
using Ely’s Cream 
Balm two months to 
find the right nostril, 
which was closed for 
20 years, was open 
and free as the other. 
I feel very thankful. 
—R. 8S. Cressengham, 
278 Highteenth St., 
Brooklyn. 


A particle is a Pe into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. Ae 
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It is very difficult 


to convince 
children that 
-a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
_—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 


that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 
\Rootbeer 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 


Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
Wholesome 
aswell. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 


Send 2 cent stamp for beautiful picture card3 
and book 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES Co., 
Philadelphia. 


ling, Effervescent. 


TheOldNewEnglandReliable 


With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


'D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e [ 
Bi nder For the CONGREGA'TIONALIST, 


” : 
{ Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
’ Size B holding 26 numbers. 


_ Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— Since the home is the unit of the nation, 
celibate immigration should be discouraged 
by adequate restrictive means.... Any na- 
tionality should be carefully watched when 
the female immigrants fall below thirty-five 
per cent. of the whole.—Arnold White. 


—— Civil service reform is English, if you 
please, but it is also excellent, while the spoils 
system, which the fathers knew nothing about 
but which the sons have tolerated, if Ameri- 
ean is also barbarous, brutal aud demoralizing. 
It has dwarfed our government. It has en- 
slaved our cities. It has made mayors the 
marionettes of bosses and governors the serfs 
of machines. It has assassinated one Presi- 
dent and lesser magistrates not a few.—sSt¢. 
Clair McKelway. 


—— Spiritual preaching, real, face to face, 
inward, verifiable, experimental, spiritual 
preaching, preaching to a heart in the agony 
of its sanctification, preaching to men whose 
whole life is given over to making them a new 
heart—that kind of preaching is scarcely ever 
heard in our day. There is great intellectual 
ability in the pulpit of our day, great scholar- 
ship, great eloquence and great earnestness ; 
but spiritual preaching, preaching to the spirit 
—‘‘ wet-eyed”’ preaching—is a lost art.— Rev. 
Dr, Alex. Whyte. 


— Your minister may be an anointed 
bishop, he may be a gowved and hooded doc- 
tor, he may be a king’s chaplain, he may be 
the minister of the largest aud the richest and 
the most learned parish in the city, but, un- 
less he strikes terror and paiu into yapr con- 
science every Sabbath, unless he makes you 
tremble every Sabbath under the eye and the 
hand of God, he is no true minister to you. 
As Goodwin says, he is a wooden cannon. 
As Leighton says, he is a mountebank for a 
minister.—Rev. Dr. Alex. Whyte. 


— The large majority of the Democratic 
party throughout the country are now no lon- 
ger mere tariff reformers but ont and out free 
traders. That large majority will continue to 
increase rapidly. If the Democratic party, as 
at present organized, should be recreant to its 
duty, the yast majority of its members will 
organize a new party under the flag of une- 
quivocal free trade, But this will not happen, 
for the reason that the Democratic party will 
not be unfaithful, but will go on in the per- 
formance of its duty and the fulfillment of its 
pledges, regardless of the feeble bleat of a few 
timid conservatives.—Hon. Thomas G. Shear- 
man. 


—— My walk in life leads me to the music 
halls simply as one of the public, curious to 
see how the people are amused, and in turn, 
perchance, to be amnsed myself. But every 
succeeding visit to the music hall impresses 
me more and more with the idea that, what- 
ever the theatrical managers and the drama- 
tists may say about it, it bas a future before it 

s ‘‘the people’s concert-room.’”’ There is a 
great’ deal of education contained in the 
amusements of the people. It is to repeat an 
old saw to say, with John Fletcber of Sal- 
town, ‘‘ Let me make the songs of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws,”’ but: it is 
all true, none the less. When you can draw 
tears from rough eyes and soften rough hearts 
with the simple song of long ago, you do 
wrong to neglect this sonrce of education in 
the finer feelings, whereof the world today is 
none too full. You may do a great deal in the 
way of reforming by lecturing and teaching; 
you may, perhaps, do as much, or even more, 
in influencing men’s hearts and lives by the 
artistic rendering of a simple song.—Dr. An- 
drew Wilson. 


For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“T have met with the greatest and most Satisfactory 
results in dyspepsia and general derangement of 
the cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. 

“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 


‘ preparation, and all that a family medi- 
eine should be. 


At the 
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CUTTITTUI Cerro 
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THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is called a PoRE. 

There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 

Through them are discharged 
many impurities. 

To close them means death, 

Sluggish or clogged pores 
mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema. 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action of the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means Fences and health. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyin 
action upon the skin, and 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 
humors are speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 

Like all of the Curicuras, 1t 
is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 


MAGNIFIED. 
Sold everywhere. Trice. $1. 
& CHEM. OorP., Cole Provs. 


SSOSSGOSOGOOG Skies Oaseee | 
Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROGHE, 3 


QUINA- “LAROGHE, 


PorTteR DRua 
Boston. 


HIGHLY For 
% ENDORSED Stomach 
* bythe medical affections, 


faculty of \\ Loss a Ap- 
S agreeable and 
ighly effica- 
lousRemedy. | 


ar 


PARIS: 22 3 tue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


80 North William St, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


| Ne w scientific invention, entirely dif- 
; fer ent in construction from all other 
de vices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
co mfortable and invisible; have no 
w ire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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FORK THE BABY. y 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. W 


a lee ee ' ) ‘ - a 5 Wy 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


Yi 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPALIA. CHICAGO. Wy 
DETROIT. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. y 


Is as delightful in Summer as in Winter. Read ** TO CALIFORNIA AnD BACK,”’ a new book on the subject issuedzby 


—The Sanla Fe Roule> 9 ¥ 


and mailed free upon application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 750 Monadnock Building, Chicago, I. Uv 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. System owns its own tracks from Chicago and St. Louis to California, and runs through limited trains. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 [onths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a Rperial receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 

- Subscription. ‘ . 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 

4 *ysertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11] inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

_READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


AS GOD WILLS. 


BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE. 


Seeing no farther than today ; 

Not by our grasping, feverish choice, 
But by the fiat of God’s voice ; 

A germ within that mighty plan 
Which shapes the destinies of man ; 
So may our lives allotted be, 


A perfect gift, dear Lord, from Thee. 


By Him bestowed, by Him maintained, 
Earth’s purest riches then are gained ; 
The life that on His hand depends 
With joy its little treasure spends. 

It loves, and love’s return is given ; 
Seeking, it leads the way to heaven ; 


By loss it gains a strange increase, 


Number 17 


And wins, through struggle, deepest peace. 


He gives, and happily we live, 
Rememb’ring He alone can give ; 
He takes, nor may we dare repine, 


Knowing, great God that all is Thine. 


Our joys, our hopes, our tears, our cares, 


Throughout His mighty strength upbears ; 


Surely in Him we live and move, 


Who thus His loving-kindness prove. 


Thou art the center, Thou the whole; 
Be thine, dear Lord, this sentient soul. 
In all we feel, in all we know, 

’Tis toward our Father’s life we grow. 
Why blindly strive, in folly still, 

To combat with a puny will 

The power that all creation fills? 


Not as we would, but as God wills. 
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__ Church Equipment. __/Musi¢ for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
y 8 pp., price 8 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 
No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. 
Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
TWO ED Fy g 2 
0 XEEONS } Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 


TUBULAR Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 


FOR 


CHAPELS AND SMALLER 
CHURCHES. 


CHIME BELLS Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
Harrington Patents. XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
Established in England. XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
Introduced here. XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Lighter in Weight XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN, 
Sweeter in Tone *, Samples 2 cents each ,*, 
Cheaper in Price Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
Than the ordinary bel) BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
A Catalogue with full descrip- 
pion. 


U.S. Fubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


: A eolleetion of high 

Pp Sunlight and Shadow grade butnot difficult 

S, By Julian Edwarde. bongs, that have 

6 never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 

Price, $1 Postpaid. 

3 In connection (od ae our wholesale eA book on anew plan, 

. business we are accustomed Lessons i if] Audition to be used in private or 


The above engraving represents our 


latest style of Chapel Organ. It is an 


instrument of great power, with a won- 
derful: breadth, depth and sweetness of 


ae oe CARPETSfornos | gevelopnaat et manien iangunge., Bvery inreligent 
eh mane pes ae a\, ufacturers’ prices. We ecldorane Oe eS en, Postpane: NPE 5 yh 
in Ohler to piace ete Eh sic comenpncmes | St. Gagcilian Collection etme ear 
fine eer ee yoices. WwW ah S be Cone accentabic nage eo pale 
easy reach of the smallest ‘OHN H. 7 PRAY, SONS & CO., ings and the Y.M.C. A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 
Ore ae ae eo ji Wholesale and Retail CARPETS Anthem GPOWM iy thie oslebsatedcbaseh music 


ited financial resources of andsUEHOUST EEX, 3 Ii. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 
corel issi : < ° it 
Foreign Missionary work. 68 Washington St, Boren . Boston. Gicdagen The leading Piano i dee 


Church Cushions 


By Geo. F. Root, own _field. American or Foreign 
Correspondence Solicited. 


fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 
116 Elizabeth St. 
Ostermoor & C0., New Yorks N. Y. 
. 5 aA JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


, A.B. GEL. SHAW, Children’s Day Service 


We give purchasers their choice of 
our famous Vox Jubilante Reeds, or our 
Brilliant Flute Reeds, at the same 
price, 

The ESTEY CHAPEL ORGAN should 
not be confounded with the many cheap 


aid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us sha 
Be perfectly saleable. 

*,* Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATE—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


organs designed solely for household use. 
The ESTEY Organs have long enjoyed 


examination. conditional upon postage or express eee bein 
Largest Manufacturers of No 10 for 1 894 


the reputation of being the best reed U LPIT THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES- 
7 It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
organs in the world for Church use, Ss U iTS, taining a beautiful Floral nace the Pr, 
and this latest design of the Estey Chapel 27 SUDBURY ST. ‘““PRICELESS GARLAND.”’ 
‘ : wees Boston, Mass. Send 5 cents for Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Organ is a long step ahead of all previous Gena ose pe Supplement. $hoe aot the Service: $4.00 per hundred. 
Jessie Pp age By mail $450 One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 


triumphs in this line. cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Fe ust sm BAILEY’S fii ? 
Send for illustrated catalogue. ESV wet Rick | palo tel be 5 e e 

3 Ul presrcions “ee nh: A Day with Birds «=< Flowers, 
Estey Organ Company, | 2°//¥\Waseraieres 71° pe 


NGS Churches ¢ 


etc, Satisfaction 
Suara nee as Catalogue 
price list free. 


oh BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


Brattleboro, Vt. view as° For Children’s Day, 


SS USES OE By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
ORGANS & PIANOS GEARUMATLBELLFOUNDIG | 4 ver 1005 5 cents ench by mat 
fess: pr Bt Soa ws 
A MAKER: oe dB L THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Le 52 OF THE 76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


New Styles 


HOOL. FIRE ALAEF: 

Catalogul oR with Ce if yt oa be Prices and LAS 

FAVGRABLY KNOWN SINCE gi! 

s. HAVE FURNISHED 25. o001826 BP LE I AY (io < Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 
Wi : HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER \ The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea, 

: Ay 

ENEELY & CO. ee VOiWe # Gestofal Oftorings, —Eataae 
ems for His Crown,—5 cts.ea. 

WEST- TROY, N.Y. SAL METAL ' Five excellent services complete with Car ‘ols, Resp. 


Summer Blossoms, —5 cts, ea. 


Just Introduced 


ee | = 


LISZT CHURCH ORCANS 


Jif? CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. Readings and Recitations. Send 20 cts. in stamps for 
Grand and Upright Pianos J samples of the five. Cantatas FATHER TIME, 
or young people, very fine, price 30 cts. SEND TH < 
Sold for Cash or Easy Payments JLIGHT. A missionary service, price 5cts. me 
Send for Hlustrated Catalogues ¥ Geo. Rosche & Co. ,940 W. Madison St. Chicago, 11. 
~~ Steel Alloy Ch h d School Bell Bas- Send f : = ‘ 
¢ Catalogue. €. S. BELL & €O., Hillsboro, 0. CHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
on Any Th . Oldest and best known in U. S. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Established, 1855. 
; THE ees a ue Ray Best Ingot Copper ; 
Boston New York. Chica K Gi Cincinnati ‘A’ Sand E. India Tim 3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 
' go. Kansas Gity, CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
a : Lae ot ponent leprnatirl oke, Wheel and Hee on ue iors. THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Sect atisfaction Guarantee: Lab Pt Ek 4 Ashburton P)., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO., a S Chicago, Il.; and Los’ Angeles, ‘Cal. iubpaged 


Boston and New York. WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. . 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 


Established in 1827 12,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitar MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY: . 
a¥rangements. Ze Uabraty, Laboratory, Observa- | WELLESLEY HOFPiE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(HE LARGEST TBELI 6 ues to Mise A. SEANTON, Pomeipal Wonton Meese” | Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College 


Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


Gl S écnatg Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. A = - : 
REST BELL METAL, LLS AND T BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. | The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Send for Price and Catal Fall term 
HANE B opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
eS ELL FOUNDRY. a RS one, aap address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The White Crown and Other Stories. 
A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories 
by HERBERT D. WARD. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Dan. 
A strong, well-written, thoroughly interest- 
ing story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. 
Francis. 16mo, $1.25. 


' Brave Little Holland and What She 
Taught Us. 

An interesting account of Holland and the 
debt we owe for her contribution to Ameri- 
can liberty and order, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
Grirris, D.D., author of “ Japan,’’ ‘The 
Lily Among Thorns,” etc. With illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library 
Jor Young People. Small 16mo, 75 cents. 


A Bird Lover in the West. 
A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, 
by OxivE THORNE Miter, author of “In 
Nesting Time,’ ‘“ Bird-Ways,” ‘‘Little 
Brothers of the Air# etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Bayou Folk. 
A pretty book of tales drawn from life 
among the Creoles and Acadians of Louisi- 
ana, by Kate CHopin. 16mo, $1.25. 


Twenty Years at Sea. 
By Freperic STANHOPE Hitxu. 16mo, $1.00. 
“We can commend this book as one of the 
best sea tales recently issued, and a worthy 
successor of the classic book of Dana [‘‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast.’’].”,—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Money, Trade, and Banking. 
A concise, clear, vigorous little book on sub- 
jects just now of special interest, by Hon. 
JosErPH H. WALKER, M.C. New Edition. 
50 cents. 


The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 
A charmingly fresh and readable story, by 
Ciara Lovuiszt BurNuHAM, author of ‘‘ Next 
Door,” etc. Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


TWO NOTABLE 
MISSIONARY 


BOOKS 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


By Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. New Edition. Many 
Illustrations, price $2 50. 


**No one who reads the book will regret that he has 
done so. A strong fascination saturates the book and, 
with very few exceptions, holds the reader's attention 
from beginning to end.”’— The Independent. 

“The story told by this remarkable man is of fascinat- 
ing interest in its form as well as in its subject matter. 
The style is bright, racy and full of every pleasing ele- 
ment. Itshould be read everywhere. It is a yatty in- 
teresting to the secular reader and to the missionary 
worker.”’—Public Opinion. 


Should be in 
every public and 
private library. 


MORNING LIGHT IN MANY LANDS. 


By Rev. Daniet Marcu, D.D., author of 
“* Home Life in the Bible,” ‘‘Our Father’s 
House,” ‘‘Night Scenes in the Bible,” 
“ Joseph,’’ etc. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 416, $2.00. 


‘A practical essay on the great missionary question. 
Its author has observed carefully, widely and deeply 
below the surface of Oriental life. We commend very 
highly the spirit and tendency of this book. From first 
to last it stimulates and refreshes one’s mind and gives 
much curious detail of the ways and manners of Asiatic 
peoples.”—The Outlook. 

“Tt is an exceedingly fresh, stirring, wise, helpful and 
worthy book. We commend it as among the most desir- 
able of recent accounts of travel around the world.”— 
Public Opinion. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


‘To Philanthropic Associations.—A gentleman 
of experience and success in raising money for benev- 
olent objects would accept the position of treasurer or 
financial agent of a worthy association and solicit funds 

‘or the same. Can furnish references as to character, 
ability, ete. Address ‘ Solicitor,” care Congregationalist. 


Wanted.—By two young ladies, board in the country 
for three or four months on a farm not far from station, 
_ Prov. or B. & A. R. R. preferred; not over a half-hour’s 


ride from Boston. Address R. M. T., care Congregation-. 


glist. 
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FOR SPRING AND SUMMER READING. 


eel 

%2, ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about the Flowers in the Order of 
les their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. By Mrs, WittiAM Starr Dana. 
‘ 16mo, 75 cents. : 

<u “Most charming. A fitting supplement to Mrs, Dana’s previous book, and the two to- 


Ks gether constitute one of the most truly delightful descriptive studies of nature which has made 
“x its appearance in recent years.’’—Boston Advertiser, 


> HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. A Guide to the Names, 


Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 
Dana. With 104 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. ourteenth Thousand, 
12m0, $1.50 med. a 

A Selection of Fifty Plates from ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers.”’ 


Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand. The set, in a portfolio, $1.00 et. 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 4 Memoir, By Mrs. H. M, PLUNKETT. 


With portraits and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“A model biography, and a valuable and at the same time delightful addition to litera- 
ture.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. By Rosert Bripoces (Droch). With 65 
illustrations by O. Herford, F. G. Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 12mo, $1.25. 


A noyel and attractive book, made up of a series of bright dialogues, in which the famous 
characters of the stories of Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kipling, 
Meredith, Stevenson, and Barrie, discuss their creators with candor, sympathy, wit and humor. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


A Spring Journey in California. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘“A very seductive book. It is pleasantly written and draws the reader on with the unfail- 
- ing and romantic charm of the country.” —The [ndependent, ry, 


ON THE OFFENSIVE. 


An Army Story. By Georce I. Putnam. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Bright, breezy and wholesome. The characters are lifelike and interesting.”’ 
—Boston Sat, Eve. Gazette. 


SALEM KITTREDGE, and Other Stories. By Biss Perry. 12mo, $1.00. 


Some of the stories depict phases of European life and others deal with American sub- 
jects. All, however, have a characteristic charm both of substance and of style. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50. 

Charles Secribner’s Sons havg recently acquired the rights of this charming story of Mr, 
Stockton’s, and now issue it uniform with the author’s other famous books. 
“NEW OUTING BOOKS: ‘‘ Our Common Birps anp How To Know Tuem,” 
by Joun B. Grant. With 64 plates. Zighth Thousand. Oblong, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
“An ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY,” by OCcTAVE THANET. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50 wet, ‘Art Out oF Doors.” Hints on Good Taste in Gardening, by Mrs. 
ScHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 12m0, $1.50. ‘‘ Homes In City AND Country,” by 
With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


About May rst, 
151-155 Fifth Ave. 


743-745 Broadway, 4 77 
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THE -AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 


By ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


This is an exceptionally bright novel, so strongly conceived and charmingly 
written that it is liable to cause a sensation equal to that produced by ‘‘The Quick 


or the Dead ?”’ or ‘‘ As in a Looking-Glass”’ or ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 
(Complete in Lippincott’s Magazine for May.) 


Price, 25 Cents. ; AND NEWS | 


ALL BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS. 


‘‘A Poor Parish, 
A Good Salary, 
And no favors from the 
Home Mission Board.”’ 


ne 30-Aug. 27, 1804. 


H. Vincent. 
A solution of the bread-and-butter ques- 


tion for self-sacrificing ministers. 
The above book of means and methods 
will be mailed free upon application to 


LOUIS H. SCHNEIDER, 
P. O. Box 3064, = = Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 15). 


d-Aug. 20. 
Missionary Institute (Aug. 4-7). 


features. 


Cost of Living at the Minimum. 
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Ju 4 
ets Christian Philosophy (July 


Chautauqua Ministerial Club (July 
2-10). Conducted by Bishop John 


Schools of Sacred Literature (July 5- 
Sunday Scheel Normal Class (July 

Prominent speakers in all depart- 
ments. Recreativeand educational 
Hotei Atheneum —of the first rank, 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1826, : 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address , 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


practical. Special instruction in 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. 
Elective English Course. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, Moroney Ped 


Also an 


Term opens Sept. 21, 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


“Model 37 


Columbia, 
Price, $150. 


This beautiful machine marks the 
extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with 
strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, Fut it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 21% pounds. 
POPE MEG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Call on any of our agents and. get a 
Columbia catalogue free, or send _us two 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 
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Simple, —. and Effective 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. ‘50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinrs minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Artistic 
Specialties 


Fixtu res 
Li ghting 
Electricity 
Gas. 


Fine Goods at Fair Prices. 


Entirely new Designs for this Season. 


Fixtures made to Order from Special 


Drawings. 


BEAUTIFUL LAMPS 


WITH 


SHADES TO MATCH. 


R. HOLLINGS & 6O., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


523-5253 WASHINGTON ST, BOSTON. 


WALL PAPERS Send 10c. for postage & 
we will mail youa beau- 
tiful line of samples and book of instructions how 
to paper. We retail at wholesale prices. Agents 
and paper-hangers send $1.00 for large books. 


R. B. BRADLEY, 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 
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g Superior Merit Recognized. 


OFFicr or MONTANA SILVER STATUE Co. 


The Electro Silicon Co. : 

Gentlemen :—After the most thorough tests 
of various articles for cleaning and polishing 
the silver statue of “‘JusricE,” exhibited at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition by the State of 
Montana; we have decided to use 


ELEC Bacon 


exclusively. The great value of the Statue ne- 
cessitates careful treatment in the process of 
restoring its brilliancy, and the results obtained 
by the use of E1xecrro-Siricon have been 
highly satisfactory, and fully justify us in stating 
that it is an article of very superior and excep- 
tional merits for cleaning and polishing precious 


metals. 
(Signed) F. D. HieBrxr, Manager. 
NEARLY USE IT. 
ation Housekegpers po you? 


IT’S UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


ELECTRO-SILICON is sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere. Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C0,,.72 John St, New York 


WARWICK. 


There are many points of interest about a Warwick Bicycle. 
It is strong and durable. In appearance and in fact it is the very 
suggestion of bicycle gracefulness. Its mechanical ‘‘make-up”’ 
necessitates this. 

Strong, light, beautiful, swift, and liberally guaranteed; what 
more cqn be desired ? 3 

The whole machine speaks for itself. 
how we can so strongly guarantee a 


% 5 POUNDER, Costing. only $125.00. 


We know what the Warwick is and how it is made, 
warrant it accordingly. 

The engraving represents one of several styles. 
at once to see it. You will be reasonably sure to purchase. 
== goods which please are already half sold. Catalogue free. 


It is an open subject. The only mystery is 


We dare 


Better ask 
The 


Good 
Material, 


Good Work, 


Light 
Weight, 


Make the HA Nee RDS _ What you want. 


‘SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ANB THEN INSPECT THEM. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


= > > @ 2] @ B82] 212 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM, 


ALMA, MICHICAR, 


Is a strictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in America. An 
IDEAE-place for rest and recreation. A staff of 
eminent physicians. -The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in tiiesyorld—a valuable remedial agent in 
Rheumatism, Skin\ Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Equipment and furnish — are elegant. Two eleva- 
tors. Electric light (no kerosene or gas).. Steam heat. 
Sun parlors. Perfect cante y condition. attractive 
cuisine. Liberal managements This is not a hospital 
Send for handsome pamphlet. 
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A MAINE MAN’S QUANDARY. 


“T read my papers with pocket scissors in hand to clip 
anything that serves my purpose—and everything, you 
know, ts grist to the minister's mill. Lhave just run through 
last week’s Congregationalist in this way, and it looks asi, 
it had been run through a threshing machine. There isn’t 
enough of the paper left to kindle a fire with. I should be 
ashamed, to send the fragments away. What shall one do 
with a paper so full of meat ?”’ OF 

Bangor, Me. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting hnes 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics, We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘‘Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


%& CONGREGATIONALISM > 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. . 


UR prayer meeting topics for this 
C) month seem to have proved pro- 

ductive of notably interesting and 
helpful seasons of prayer and conference. 
Related as all the April subjects are to the 
general theme of the church and the world, 
they have harmonized well with lines of 
thought already stirring in many Christian 
minds and have prompted fresh and edify- 
ing testimonies. We have rarely attended a 
-betigr prayer meeting than one a fortnight 
ago at which the special topic was the 
duty of uniting with the church. This duty 
seemed to the members present so patent 
and so inviting that the leader found it 
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difficult to check the expression of individ- 
ual convictions. What subject can be more 
appropriate in these days of unrest and 
ferment than the one which hundreds of 
churches all over the land will be consider- 
ing this week, Is the Church Fulfilling Its 
Mission? We trust and believe that larger 
ideals of service will grow out of dwelling 
for an entire month on these inexhaustible, 
yet ever vital, themes. Note in this con- 
nection an article in this issue entitled 
Voices of the Church. 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Congregational Club of Bos- 
ton and vicinity last Monday evening marks 
the limit of the most important quarter- 
century in the history of Congregational- 
ism. During this period the denomination 
has made great growth in unity as well as 
in extent. It has developed in a marked 
degree its social life, and in this respect 
other denominations have followed its lead. 
The clubs have been a very prominent fac- 
tor in this development. The: little. com- 
pany who met March 25, 1869, ih the Old 
South Chapel, to discuss the question of 
forming an organization to promote ac- 
quaintance and fellowship among Boston 
Congregationalists, has increased to nearly 
500, who meet monthly in Horticultural 
Hall. Fifty Congregational Clubs in impor- 
tant centers of population are scattered all 
the way from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate. The list of some 200 topics discussed 
by the Boston Club during its history,shows 
the wide range of interests which have en- 
gaged its attention. It has originated move- 
ments in which the whole denomination has 
participated, and its opportunities for use. 
fulness are greater today than ever before. 


From the rooms of the American Board 
there has gone forth to all the missionaries, 
to every pastor and to the auxiliaries of the 
board: a call to united prayer which will 
meet with a wide and earnest response. 
The call is prompted by the trying condi- 
tions which have compelled retrenchment 
and which imperil the work of the missions, 
but it is pervaded by sympathies which will 
draw closer together the workers at home 
and abroad, which will lead to deeper con- 
victions of entire dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, and which we are sure will move 
many to greater interest and self-sacrifice 
for the salvation of the world. The officers 
and the Prudential Committee of the board 
request that Whitsunday, May 13, as the 
anniversary of Pentecost—the birthday of 
the Christian Church—be observed as a day 
of prayer, uniting in these petitions: 

That the Holy Spirit be poured out upon 
our missions and gracious revivals of religion 
distinguish this trying year of our work; that 
the distressing financia] conditions which con- 
front us may be overruled for good by teach- 
ing Christians the deeper lessons of self-sacri- 
fice for Christ; that no part of our work suffer 
because of our present depleted treasury, our 
nearness to Christ making us quick to plan, 
rich in resources, wise in execution and pre- 
vailing in prayer; that those of our sons and 


daughters who have given themselves to the 
foreign missionary service, and are now ready 
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to go to the field, may be generously sent by 
the churches, even though the times are hard, 
each church anxious to fill a vacant place at 
the front and keep another voice testifying to 
the rg of Jesus in the dark places of the 
earth. 


A step of great importance toward church 
unity was taken last week at the same time 
that the New Jersey Association of Congre- 
gational Churches was considering its dec- 
laration on Christian unity, on which we 
have commented in another column. Com- 
mittees of eight of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches in the United States 


met in Philadelphia, April 12, and unani- 


mously approved the final draft of a plan 
for federal union, which had been reported 
to the respective assemblies ‘of these eight 
denominations last year. If this plan shall 
now be approved by these assemblies, it will 
be likely to mark a new era in the history 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
in this country. At the same place and date 
a meeting was held of the executive com- 
mission of the alliance of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system. 
This body represents the churches of other 
countries as well as of the United States. 
A committee of co-operation in home mis- 
sions was appointed, and a committee to 
prepare a program for the Sixth General 
Council of the Alliance at Glasgow-in 1896. 
These things are to be noted as signs of a 
general movement toward closer fellowship 
among Christian churches. It is a move- 
ment of great significance and full of en- 


couragement. 
ee ge 


THE NEW JERSEY DECLARATION. 


New Jersey Congregationalists, though 
not very numerous, are alert and enterpris- 
ing. More than once they have made pro- 
positions which have commanded the atten- 
tion of the whole denomination and have 
led to important results. They have again 
sent out a message, which appears on page 
609, and which will arouse much interest. 
Their proposals, as a basis for Christian 
unity, are Christian and generous. 

Few wil) dispute their affirmation that the 
chief obstacle to the church unity of the 
great body of Protestant Christians is to be 
found, not in differences of doctrinal belief, 
but in the preferences for different forms 
of church administiation and government. 
But with many these preferences are based 
on convictions of inspired teaching, which 
they hold even more tenaciously than their 
interpretations of doctrinal questions. To 
give up these preferences would be to aban- 
don their history as churches, to surrender 
whatever is distinctive in denominations. 
These distinctive characteristics have given 
warrant to Christian faith and zest to Chris- 
tian enterprise. But the most aggressive 
denominations are those which have claimed 
distinction by avowing church unity to be 
their aim. The Christian body that will 
make fruitful effort to advance church 
unity must take the first step in self- sacrifice 
of its own prominence in that effort.” 

This, indeed, quite as far as can reason- 
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ably be asked, our New Jersey brethren de- 
clare their readiness to do. They would 
unite with the Episcopal Church if they 
could put their own interpretation on the 
historic episcopate. If they may not be 
allowed to do that, they are willing to adopt 
the diocesan episcopate by ordaining super- 
intending bishops “ so that their supervision 
shall cover all ourterritory,” and they would 
invite Episcopal bishops ‘‘ to unite with us 
in the ordination of bishops and other min- 
isters.”’ 

At this point two difficulties would be 
met. First, no council or other body of 
representatives of Congregational churches 
could give to any man by ordination, or by 
any other means, any authority to supervise 
the churches, each of which holds inviola- 
ble the right to choose and ordain its own 
bishop; secondly, Congregational ministers, 
as a rule, would also refuse to acknowledge 
that they are not already ordained ministers 
in the Church of Christ. Would Episcopal 
bishops consent to fellowship with such 
ministers by assisting them to ordain others? 
Would not such attempts at unity increase 
divisions? 

With several of the denominations, how- 
ever, as this declaration points out, no 
serious barriers exist to church unity one 
with another. These bodies of churches 
may have visible and organic bonds of union 
while they continue to administer separately 
the affairs peculiar to each body. Our last 
National Council, in 1892, declared that affili- 
ation ‘‘should be welcomed upon the basis 
of the common evangelical faith, substantial 
Congregational polity and free communion 
of Christians, without regard to forms or 
minor differences.’’ That council also re- 
iterated the declaration of the London Inter- 
national Council in favor of a federation, 
without authority, of all bodies of Christian 
churches. 

Closer fellowship, also, by regular meet- 
ings including representatives of all these de- 
nominations, is already attained through the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the international Sun- 
day school conventions and other interde- 
nominational bodies. By these means real 
and rapid advances are being made in Chris- 
tian unity. We trust and expect to see these 
bodies make yet more earnest effurts toward 
co-operation in missionary work and toward 
preventing un Christian rivaliies in multi- 
plying churches in the same fields. These 
things ought to command, far more than 
they have done, the united wisdom of differ- 
ent bodies of Christian churches, that they 
may together represent the one body of 
Christ. 

The doctrinal basis for an alliance pro- 
posed by the New Jersey brethren is both 
broad and firm. The Bible inspired by the 
Holy Spirit as the sufficient guide to salva- 
tion and rule of faith, supreme loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
membership by covenant in Ilis Church and 
liberty of conscience in intérpreting the 
Bible and administering the church—this 
is a platform on which every Christian can 
find room to stand and to maintain his 
ground against all foes of truth and right- 
eousness. On this platform Congregation- 
alists now stand. In setting forth this clear 
and catholic and Scriptural declaration of a 
basis of Christian unity, the New Jersey 
Association has*done an important service, 
and has set an example well worthy to be 
considered in our State and national bodies 
of churches, 


-made. 
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ARE MORE MINISTERS NEEDED? 


Is there a surplus of Congregational min- 
isters in New England? From the nature of 
the case an exact reply cannot be made, but 
the statistics in the Year-Book furnish an 
approximate answer. 

In Maine there are eighty-four vacant 
churches and forty-seven ministers without 
charge. Deducting one-third from this 
number of ministers—a large percentage— 
to cover those who through other employ- 
ments or age would not take fields perma- 
nently, we have thirty-one ministers ready 
and anxious to be employed. If they were 
all to be employed upon any given Sunday, 
there would remain fifty-three churches in 
Maine unsupplied by home talent. .By the 
same calculation New Hampshire has a sur- 
plus of ten churches and Vermont of seven. 

For Massachusetts we deduct. one-half 
from the ministers ‘‘ without charge’’ to 
cover the classes mentioned above, since a 
larger number of such are found within its 
borders, Thus estimated Massachusetts has 
a surplus of fifty-six ministers, that is, if 
on any given Sunday all the Congregational 
churches in the State were supplied by the 
Congregational ministers ready for perma- 
nent service, fifty-six, or about one-four- 
teenth, of the ministers would remain un- 
employed. 

Making the same calculation for Rhode 
Island as for Maine, according to the statis- 
tics of last year, we find a surplus of one 
minister. In Connecticat, making the same 
deduction as for Massachusetts and for the 
same reason, we find a ‘surplus of eleven 
ministers. 

The result, as shown by these calcula- 
tions, is that New England has not a sur- 
plus of ministers, but of twochurches. But, 
before accepting this as final, certain facts 
must be taken into the account. A number 
of churches have only a name of living. 
They appear in the Year-Book lists, but 
employ no ministers. Their meeting houses 
are rarely opened. We have good authority 
for saying that there are more than twenty 
such churches. In many cases, also, one 
minister has charge of two or three churches, 
Many, though not all, of these are mission- 
ary fields. 

According to the statistics of 1893, Maine 
had forty-three such churches in care of 
twenty-one ministers, New Hampshire ten 
churches with five ministers, Vermont 
thirty-eight churches with nineteen min- 
isters, Massachusetts thirty churches with 
fifteen ministers, Connecticut fourteen 
churches with seven ministers; Rhode Island 
shares one minister with Massachusetts. 
In all New England there are 137 fields in 
charge of sixty-eight ministers. 

These facts show that the number of 
churches, as related to the number of min- 
isters, is too large by sixty-nine. Add 
the twenty churches practically defunct, 
and we find that we must deduct eighty- 
nine from the list of churches. Our result 
is no longer a surplus of two churches, but 
of eighty-seven Congregational ministers 
‘‘ready and anxious”? for fields of labor. 

But another correction remains to be 
According to the statistics of 1893 
there were forty-eight ministers, belonging 
to other denominations, in charge of Con- 
gregational fields, having crowded out our 
own men. Deducting this number from 
the surplus mentioned above, we face the 
troublesome fact that New England has 
thirty-nine more Congregational ministers 
ready for service than there are Congrega- 
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tional churches for them to serve. More- 
over, we know of at least twenty-five men 
from other dénominations anxious to enter 
ours and as many as twenty other men, now 
living outside of New England, who would 
be glad to be enrolled on the list of its 
pastors. 

. In making these estimates it has been our 
endeavor to keep the surplus of ministers as 
small as we could consistently, hence we 
feel that the result is within, rather than 
beyond, the actual fact. Let us, however, 
not lose sight of the fact that, since forty- 
eight ministers from other denominations 
have captured and hold possession of forty- 
eight of our churches, the practical surplus 
is after all eighty-seven ministers. The try- 
ing questions for our ministerial bureaus, 
present and future, are, What can be done 
for this surplus of eighty-seven Congrega- 
tional ministers ready for active service? 
and, What with those outsiders anxious to 
secure such fields, but whose entrance will 
only enlarge the surplus and crowd it still 
closer: to the wall? 


BRITISH HOME RULE. 


The new aspect of the subject of home 
rule in Great Britain is something of a sur- 
prise and its results seem likely to be im- 
portant. It has come to the front suddenly, 
although intimations of it have not been 
lacking. Until within a few weeks the de- 
mand for home rule has been confined to 
Ireland, and the question whether this de- 
mand should be granted has been for years 
one of the most conspicuous, and for con- 
siderable periods the mostimperative, which 
the British nation’ has had to consider, It 
has made and unmade individual careers. 
It has determined the fate of cabinets. It 
has awakened active interest throughout 
Christendom. It has been debated until an 
affirmative answer has been apparently al- 
most given, and now, all at once, the sub- 
ject has taken on a new and enlarged form, 
which has put an almost wholly different 
face upon the situation. 

Irish home rule no longer is the engross- 
ing theme in Great Britain, but the broad 
question of home rule in its principle is up 
for settlement. The Scotch demand it for 
Scotland, and are likely to get it. The 
Welsh have begun to appeal for it in their. 
unique little principality. If the Scotch 
are granted it, the Welsh sooner or later 


‘must be concededitalso. Ireland, of course, 


will have it then, if not first of all, and the 


‘natural, and probably inevitable, outcome 


will be home rule for England herself as 
the climax. 

Why not? No dismemberment of the 
British realm nor any tendency in that di- 
rection need be developed. If each of the 
four great divisions of the domestic king- 
dom of Great Britain, that is, the kingdom 
at home and exclusive of India and the col- 
onies, were to have its own legislation for 
the management of internal affairs, the na- 
tional Parliament continuing to exist and to 
control national and international matters, 
what possible evil could result which would 
not be more than counterbalanced by the 
numerous and evident advantages of such a 
system? As the States of our own Union 
are governed by their respective legislatures 
while they also are represented in a national 
Congress which has for its purpose the con- 
trol of national and international affairs, so 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland might 
be governed, and with greater ease and suc- 
cess than at present. 
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This demand for home rule has grown up 
in Great Britain naturally and logically and 
therefore it probably will be granted in 
due time. British conservatism—we do not 
now use the word in its party sense—has 
opposed it and doubtless will continue for a 
- time to oppose it. But British conserva- 
tism has a way of maintaining a bold and 

vigorous opposition to the inevitable fora 
‘while and then of collapsing all at once. So 
that the concession of home rule may be 
made sooner than now appears likely. But 
in our judgment those who anticipate the 
speedy adoption of formal republicanism in 
Great, Britain are mistaken. It is easy to 
underestimate the strong and general hold 
which royalty still has upon Great Britain, 
especially upon those classes of her citizens 
whose consent to its abolition would be 
most important. Nor is there yet felt 
among the British any imperative need of 
such achange. In some respects the people 
in Great Britain now possess more author- 
ity over Parliament than we have over Con- 
gress. Public sentiment among them, if 
united, can accomplish in a week or less 
what it takes six months or longer to bring 
to pass here. Moreover, comparatively few 
among them are sufficiently impressed by 
the advantages of republican institutions, 
as exemplified among us at present, to vote 
for their adoption in place of the system of 
government to which they are accustomed 
and which they understand. They fear to 
“jump out of the frying-pam into the fire.” 

Irish home rule, pure and simple, now 
bids fair to be obliged to waita little longer, 
perhaps never to be granted at all. But the 
establishment of home rule for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland respectively 
may prove to be among the deeds of some 
British parliament at a not distant date. 
And when it has proved its safety and con- 
venience for a short time the British people 
probably will wonder why they did not 
adopt it sooner. 


REVIVALS OR OCCASIONAL CONVER- 
SIONS? WHIOH? 

We say, without hesitation, both. We 
have no sympathy with those whe con- 
demn what are called revivals of religion as 
if they were only spasmodic examples of 
’ overwrought and effervescent feeling, mis- 
leading individuals and leaving churches 
the weaker for having experienced them. 
That some revivals have been open to this 
charge is too true. But it is equally true 
that many others have been seasons of rich 
spiritual blessing, lifting Christians per- 
manently to higher levels of consecration 
and service and adding largely to the num- 
-ber of intelligent, purposeful and trust- 
worthy believers. Many of the noblest 
Christian men and women in spiritual his- 
tory have been converted in revivals, and 
unhealthy excitement of feeling and fantas- 
tic methods of religious effort are neither 
essential nor usual characteristics of such 
periods. When a pastor or a church sets to 
work mechanically and professionally to 
“get up’? a revival, if it results at all it 
may do far more harm than good. But 
when long continued and earnest prayer, 
genuine self-searching and penitence and 
humble, loving endeavors to lead others to 
accept Christ as their Redeemer bear their 
natural fruit by divine blessing, only good 
can result if wise and tender hearts main- 
tain control of what is said and done. 

On the other hand it is equally true that 
many come into the kingdom of God when 
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there is no unusual religious interest in the 
community. The Holy Spirit is not limited 
to any one time or method. Whenever any 


human being’s circumstances are such as to- 


render him responsive, the divine appeal is 
made to reason, conscience and heart and 
many a one heeds it joyfully. Who may 
dare to claim that in either case the greater 
good results? Many a church sadly needs 
the comprehensive and profound quicken- 
ing which a genuine revival causes. Many 
another church would be lastingly strength- 
ened if it could abandon the belief that con- 
versions seldom are to be expected unless 


there is a revival and if it could win and wel-. 


come new believers often although only a few, 
orevenone,atatime. It is not necessarily a 
sign of an unspiritual condition if a church 
goes for years without an apparent revival. 
Nor are some churches seemingly benefited 
by an alleged revival every year. If there be 
sincere devotion to Christ the fruit will be- 
come evident and will be gathered, whether 
little by little or in full harvests. Blessed 
is the church which has frequent experience 
of each way. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Last week we gave some of the reasons 
why April 19 was a most appropriate day 
for Massachusetts to select as the annual 
spring holiday. The mystery is why such 
an opportunity to wed pleasure and recrea- 
tion with the increase of knowledge and the 
growth of patriotism should have been neg- 
lected solong.. If Massachusetts today, with 
its mixed population, can rise to the occa- 
sion as it did last week, what could it not 
have done earlier in the century, when the 
strain of English blood was purer and more 
predominant? But it may be said that 
there was less need of recalling the old 
fights and victories and principles then. 
Possibly, That there is need now no one 
denies, and as one threaded the narrow 
streets of the North End on the eve of the 
holiday, bent upon seeing the Old North 
Church crowded with its select audience, or 
watching the appearance of the two lan- 
terns similar to those that gave the signal 
to Paul Revere, or intent upon hearing the 
ancient bells as they pealed forth their har- 
mony of tone, one could not fail to realize, 
as he gazed upon the adjacent tenement 
houses crowded with Russian Jews, Portu- 
guese and Italians, that everything which 
the State can do to recall the past, inspire 
interest in our great men and principles and 
our noble national history is imperatively 
demanded, and is sanctioned by policy as 
well as philanthropy. Hence it was with 
delight that one saw the flags flying, that 
one overheard the newcomer questioning his 
neighbor in crowded Salem Street as to 
what it all meant. 


Throughout the State the celebration was 
general, taking the form of dinners, ad- 
dresses and sermons where it was not pos- 
sible todo more. Naturally Lexington and 
Concord were the historic spots most inti- 
mately affected, and both of them did much 
to add to the interest of the day for the 
thousands who, by bicycle and steam car, 
poured into those towns. .A sham battle 
at Concord between the Yankees and the 
British, formal meetings in the meeting 
houses, with admirable, elaborate addresses 
by Judge E. R. Hoar and ex-Governor Rob- 
inson, annual meetings of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution and in the 
evening the more festive forms of social 
celebration made the day notable, not only 
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for the residents but the many thousand 
spectators present. In Boston the Old 
South Meeting House echoed with the elo- 
quence of Professor Channing of Harvard, 
Edward Everett Hale and Julia Ward Howe. 
Looking back upon it and contrasting it 
with the meaningless, perfunctory Fast Day 
which Patriot’s Day supplants, the State 
deserves congratulations and imitators. 


The rendering of Terence’s comedy of 
Phormio last week in Sanders Theater, 
Harvard University, by students of the 
classical department of that great seat of 
learning, was one that reflected greatest 
credit upon actors and instructors. It gave 
unique pleasure to the select audiences that 
saw it from day to day, repetition being nec- 
essary to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
the publicinterested. No time or money had 
been spared to make the production a suc- 
cess. Invitations to enjoy the unusual op- 
portunity were discriminatingly yet gener- 
ously extended to classicists throughout the 


“country, and the more advanced and deservy- 


ing pupils of the Cambridge and Boston 
schools also had the rare privilege of hear- 
ing Latin spoken and seeing ancient Roman 
life depicted, the one with purity, the other 
with fidelity. So, apart from the element 
of pleasure in seeing an artistic success, the 
influence of the event was highly educa- 
tional. 


Because it is an omen of the new era just 
dawning, when we shall consider the es- 
thetic element in our municipal life far 
more than we now do and gladly tax our- 
selves to minister to the beautiful, it is with 
pleasure that we call attention to a course 
of lectures which began in the Old South 
Meeting House, Boston, last Monday even- 
ing, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship. The general theme is A More Beauti- 
ful Public Life, and such men as Prof. 
Edward S. Morse, Edmund Hudson, E. F. 
Fenollosa, Percival Chubb and Rey. Charles 
G. Ames are to lecture on such aspects of 
the general theme as The Lesson of the 
White City, Municipal Art, Art Museums 
and the People, Art in the Public Schools 
and Boston, the City of God. Now, when 
such a feast is given to the people for 
naught, the least they can do is to attend, 
and if they attend it is inevitable that seed 
will be sown that some day will spiing up 
and bring forth fruit. Quite in line with 
this movement and illustrating what ought 
to be is the decision just announced re- 
specting the prize awarded by the Municipal 
Art Society of New York to the one furnish- 
ing the best decorative design for the walls 
of the new Court of Oyer and Terminer in 
the recently completed criminal courts 
building in the metropolis. Forty-seven 
designs were submitted, and a jury of fif- 
teen artists and men of culture has just 
awarded the prize of executing the commis- 
sion to Mr. E. E. Simmons, for which he 
will receive $5,000; and the metropolis will 
have a piece of mural decoration that will be 
artistic and impressive. Such a society de- 
serves financial support commensurate with 
its lofty purpose. 


It is to be hoped that at last an end to 
filibustering in the House of Representa- 
tives has come. That which the Republi- 
cans in the Fifty-first Congress, under the 
leadership of Mr. Reed, were forced to do, 
the Democrats in this Congress reluctantly 
have been driven to adopt, viz., the princi- 
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ple that members present but not voting 
shall be included in the count to ascertain 
or secure a quorum. The vote on the 17th, 
which decided the matter, gave a majority 
of 165 in favor of the new rule. The de- 
bate in the Senate on the tariff bill has been 
notable for at least two of the speeches in 
opposition, that by the venerable represen- 
tative from Vermont, Senator Morrill, and 
that of the young and new Democratic sen- 
ator from New Jersey, Senator Smith, whose 
argument against the income tax was quite 
as forcible and able as that of Senator Hill 
of New York, delivered the week before. 


Senators Pfeffer of Kansas and Allen of 
Nebraska, acting as spokesmen for the dis- 
contented Populists of the West, have found 
opportunity to give their approval to the 
pilgrims—East and West—whose faces and 
feet are set toward Washington, there to in- 
duce—or intimidate—the federal legislators 
to tax the ‘‘haves’’ for the benefit of the 
“have nots.’? Senator Hawley of Connecti- 
cut, who seldom speaks, but, when he does, 
speaks with great force and effect, the 
following day paid his respects to Senators 
Pfeffer and Allen and their friends in a way 
that showed that at least one of our senators 
has not bowed the knee to the new god of 
paternalism nor lost courage to chronicle 
tbe advent of ‘‘the bacteria and bacilli of 
apnarchy,’’ even when found in the speeches 
of senators from Kansas and Nebraska. 
The appropriations bill, a’ it comes from 
the committee to the House, clearly reveals 
the purpose of some malign influence to 
cripple, as much as. possible, the national 
educational service for the Indians, first, by 
recommending the abolition of the position 
of superintendent of Indian schools, and, 
second, by reducing the force of inspectors 
and-agents. With a Secretary of the In- 
terior favoring generous treatment and fair 
dealing and a highly educated and zealous 
new superintendent just installed and be- 
ginning his work, this proposed action of 
Congress is surprising and uncalled for. 
Let your representative in Washington hear 
from you. 


We have not hitherto referred to the 
vagaries of Mr. Coxey or the peripatetic 
bands of enthusiasts throughout the coun- 
try who flatter themselves that all they 
have to do is to march on Washington in 
sufficient numbers and forthwith Congress 
will, to mention only one of the desires of 
Mr. Coxey, appropriate $500,000,000, at the 
rate of $20,000,000 a month, for the build- 
ing and improving of roads, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. We re- 
fer to the general movement now, not be- 
cause of any fear that Congress will so 
legislate as to please Mr. Coxey of Ohio, 
Mr. Kelley of Nebraska or Mr. Swift of 
Massachusetts. Senator Hawley, we be- 
lieve, is still nearer being the typical legis- 
lator than is Senator Pfeffer of Kansas. We 
believe that if the secular press had not 
satisfied the itch for notoriety, which is at 
least as strong a passion with these men as 
their passion of self-sacrifice for suffering 
humanity, the movement would have been 
nearly, if not quite, inconsequential. But 
during the past week certain events have 
occurred which demand thoughtful consid- 
eration. Sentiments have been uttered by 
the leaders whicli do not require a micro- 
scope to discover ‘the bacteria and bacilli 
of anarchy.’’ Theories of the function of 
government have been advanced that do 
not conform to those which have made 
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our national fabric what it is. Conscien- 
tious men serving as nuclei have attracted 
around them vagrants and the vicious and 
together have made appeals upon officials 
and citizens of Western towns and railroad 
officials that too often have been met with 
favor, not because of conviction that the 
demands have been just, but because of 
cowardice or the selfish desire to get rid of 
an evil at the expense of neighboring com- 
rounities. Instead of burying the carcass 
A has thrown it over the fence into B’s 
yard, 


Thus it happens that the tide has been 
rolling Eastward, California throwing the 
burden over on Colorado, Colorado rolling 
it on Nebraska and that in turn on Illinois, 
Ohio on Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania on 
Maryland. Tence, today the spectacle is 
presented of the seat of the national capital 
being threatened with an invasion of men, 
who have begged or stolen their transporta- 
tion, who have refused to labor en route, 
though the farmers are clamoring for hands 
and cannot get them. Assuming that the 
same deeds of violence that have marked 
the journey will characterize the final scene 
in the serio-comedy, the municipal and fed- 
eral officials are preparing to enforce order 
and preserve property, and in a formal proc- 
lamation served notice upon the invaders 
that their errand is futile and their fate cer- 
tainif they transgresslaw. Never was acity 
so threatened with being made the scapegoat 
for the offenses of men in distant States. 
Never was there such a grotesque, yet pa- 
If we can-safely judge the 
temper of the mind of the average wage 
earner by the comments overheard on Bos- 
ton Common last Sunday afternoon, Messrs. 
Coxey, Swift, et als, have yet to convince 
the masses that they are pure in their 
motives or wise in their methods. The 
20,000 people who made fun of and frus- 
trated the plans of the Boston regiment 
of the Coxey army last Sunday afternoon, 
compelling the leaders and followers to 
sneak out of town one by one instead of 
with banners flying, found themselves, as 
well as the agitators, too well fed and 
clothed, too dependent upon the thrift and 
ability of capitalists to swallow Mr. Swift’s 
statements of alleged facts or to respond to 
the appeals to class hatred. Moreover, the 
ingrained New England love of local govern- 
ment and trust of representatives in Con- 
gress asserted itself as over against the new 
theory of paternalism. New England may 
be exceptional in this. We do not assert it. 
We believe that the people who are said to 
have cheered Coxey’s and Kelley’s armies 
on their way have done so with their 
tongues in their cheeks, much as they 
would have if Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza had passed their way. 


The ties between Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia are multiplying rather than di- 
minishing, to the disgustof France. During 
the past week, with adequate pomp and 
ceremony, the granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria and daughter of the former Duke of 
Edinburgh and present Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg was wedded to the Grand Duke 
Ernest of Hesse. Even more important 
than this was the announcement made the 
following day, viz., that the czarevitch, the 
future ruler of Russia, was betrothed to 
Princess Alix of Hesse. These marriages 
and betrothals of European potentates, too 
frequently loveless and arranged with due 
regard to statecraft but no regard for the 
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individuals concerned, only interest us as 
they reveal the ins and outs of European 
diplomacy. Germany, by her recent rap- 
prochement with Russia respecting tariffs, 
and now by this alliance between the heir 
of ‘the Russian throne with a Hessian prin- 
cess, certainly has outplayed her French 
opponents. The fierce debate in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons over continuing 
the grant of funds to Queen Victoria’s 
second son, now Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
no longer a subject of Britain, shows how 
slight the tenure of royalty is in that realm. 
Mr. Gladstone threw his weight in favor of 
continuing the grant, as did Lord Randolph 
Churchill in a maudlin speech, and the 
majority in favor ot it was not small, but it 
was quite as much a tribute to Mr, Glad- 
stone by the Liberals as it was an expression 
of belief in the principle involved that se- 
cured the majority. With Queen Victoria 
and Mr. Gladstone dead the Radical oppo- 
sition to further support of the almost in- 
numerable offspring of a union with a Ger- 
man prince will be more irresistible. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
miners employed in the bituminous coal 
mines of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and the 
other States of the Interior struck April 21 
for higher wages, rejecting the schedule 
of the employers for the ensuing months. 
The strike on the Great Northern Railroad 


‘continues, without marked violence on either 


side and the possibility that arbitration will 
settle the dispute.——The Supreme Court of 
South Carolina declared unconstitutional the 
dispensary law which Governor Tillman so 
strenuously has endeavored to enforce.+— 
Ex-Governor Thomas J. Jarvis was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Vance as senator from North 
Carolina.— Governor Flower of New York 
appointed a satisfactory commission of ex- 
perts—Hon. W. T. Learned, Dr. Austin Flint 
and Hon. I. T. Deyo—to investigate the 
charges against the managers and superin- 
tendent of the Elmira reformatory.—— 
Athens, Thebes and other towns in Greece 
were shaken with earthquake and suffered 
great damage to life and property.——The 
sinking of the man-of-war Aquidaban—the 
main reliance of the Brazilian insurgents— 
the surrender by Mello-and his officers of 
their vessels to the Argentine Republic, 
which has restored the vessels to Peixotto, 
ended the Brazilian insurrection. Secre- 
tary Gresham informed Minister Willis in 
Hawaii that American citizens who took 
the oath of allegiance to the provisional 
government “probably thereby would sur- 
render their title to citizenship in the United 
States.’”,——New Zealand expressed the de- 
sire to be given the opportunity to rule over 
Samoa, predicting an end to misrule if given 
authority. : 


—p— — 


IN BRIEF. 


A dozen or more laymen will tell our read- 
ers next week what kind of preaching they 
like. 


We recall no recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association which promised better 
things in the way of a program than that ar- 
ranged for the Pittsfield meeting, May 15-17, a. 
notice of which appears elsewhere. Now let 
the churches respond with their delegates. 


Late tidings from Bitlis show that the fam- 
ine reported in and around Erzroom extends — 
also to the adjacent regions connected with 
Bitlis station, and great numbers are in utter 
destituticn there. The -relief solicited. for 
Erzroom is needed also in the Bitlis field. 
Gifts sent to Langdon S. Ward, treasurer, 1 - 
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Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., will be imme- 
diately forwarded. 


‘*Tf people would only use common sense in 
filling their pulpits there would be less trouble 
in emptying them and less frequent occasion 
to doso.” So writes an observant home mis- 
sionary superintendent and so judges almost 
any one who has had an opportunity to watch 
the coming and going of pastors. An ounce 
of investigation before the pastor comes is 
worth a pound of castigation after he gets 
there. 


It might, perhaps, benefit the average State 
meeting if the innovations put into operation 
last week by those innovating New Jersey 
brethren at their East Orange meeting were 
occasionally adopted elsewhere. One was the 
securing of a minister from without the denom- 
ination to preach the sermon and the other 
an address by the retiring moderator upon 
a theme connected with the work of the 
churches. 


Dr. Pentecost has induced the Presbyterians 
of London to form a Social Union, which in 
its methods and purpose will be much like our 
American denominational social organizations 
that have done so much to promote good fel- 
lowship and esprit de corps. It speaks well for 
our example that the British Weekly, describ- 
ing the preliminary meeting, says: ‘‘It was 
noticeable that the mivisters who had been in 
America were all strongly favorable to it.”’ 


It is worth while to remember that Congre- 
gationalists have given $12,000,000 toward the 
education of the colored people of the South. 
Methodists have given $6,000,000, Baptists 
$3,000,000 and Presbyterians $1,250,000. It is 
also worth while to consider whether we can 
afford to permit this magnificent network of 
schools and colleges to suffer for want of ade- 
quate support, now that they have come to 
the period when they are capable of greatest 
usefulfiess. 


We are entering on the second half-century 
of a new period of denominational prosperity. 
The seeds sown fifty years ago now appear as 
stately trees. The Illinois Association and 
Olivet College, Michigan, will celebrate their 
jubilee year this spring. Bowdoin College is 
to have a centennial commencement this year, 
when Prof. Egbert C. Smyth will give a his- 
tory of the religious life of the college. The 
orator on Commencement Day is to be Chief 
Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


We understand that Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y., is so far moved 
by overtures made to him to accept the pro- 
fessorship of homiletics and pastoral theology 
in Andover Seminary that he has decided to 
present the matter to the board of trustees of 
his church. Though his present pastorate is a 
very influential one and his relations with his 
people are entirely harmonious, he is much 
attracted by the opportunities offered by the 
position at Andover to come into contact with 
young men preparing for the ministry. 


Dr. John Robson in his admirable book, 
The Bible: Its Revelation, Inspiration and 
Evidence, issued in 1883, said that the doctrine 
of inspiration, as stated in the Westminster 
Confession, could, with a few slight changes of 
terms, be adopted by a pundit as bis ground of 
faith in Vedas. It seems now to be proved 
that a large part of this body of doctrine fits 
one religion as well as the other. The Church 
Missionary Intelligencer says that a recent 
catechism of the Aryan Vedic réligion, pre- 
pared by Pundit Raghumath Rao, is discovered 


“to Wave been copied, word for word, from the 


assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with the omis- 
sion of the questions concerning Christ. The 
pundit, being charged with plagiarism, de- 
fended his work on the ground that the truths 
as stated are common to both religions. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that neither in Great 
Britain nor this country have the newer views 
respecting the composition and authority of 
the books of Scripture seemed to disturb or 
call forth heresy trials in the great bodies of 
Christian believers who look to John Wesley 
as the originator of their polity and theology. 
Possibly it may be because Wesley’s spirit 
still predominates. In his commentary on 
the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, he 
says of the genealogical tables prepared by 
Mark and Luke that they acted ‘only as his- 
torians, setting down these genealogies as 
they stood in those published and allowed 
records. Therefore they were to take them 
as they found them. Nor was it needful that 
they should correct the mistakes, if there were 
any, for these accounts sufficiently answered 
the end for which they were recited.” 


It is amazing how that man Puddefoot re- 
tains his vitality. He can give the ordinary 
eagle lots of points on renewing its youth. 
Constantly on the move, in Vermont one day 
and far South or West forty-eight hours later, 


addressing hundreds of audiences in the course. 


of a year, he never seems to tire of his theme. 
Though the cause of*home missions lies nearest 
his heart, he can literally turn his hand to al- 
most anything. Ata Southern Chautauqua a 
few weeks ago he gave achalk talk to children, 
led a prayer meeting, instructed a class of 
women in water-color painting, delivered the 
recognition address, gave one or two stereop- 
ticon lectures illustrating life in the far West 
and in the slums of great cities, and all in the 
space of thirty hours, to say nothing about 
several home missionary addresses. sand- 
wiched in between. Versatility, thy name is 
Puddefoot! 


How the question of morals does obtrude it- 
self into modern politics! A political leader 
cannot do as he once could and go unchal- 
lenged, To illustrate: A ‘‘ puzzled deacon”’ 
writes to the Independent (Londcn) and wants 
to know how good Nonconformists can con- 
sistently denounce gambling and the other 
evils incident upon horse racing and then en- 
thusiastically support a premier, Lord Rose- 
bery, who is a patron of the turf, a man who 
bets and one whose early ambition to win the 
Derby was quite as strong as his desire to be 
premier? Answer this as you may, there are 
other things about Lord Rosebery that must 
be reckoned with. His valet says: 

I may forget to pack his boots, I may forget 

to pack his bats, and I may even forget to 
pack his court suit, and he’ll never say a word 
about it; but alas, alas! when I forget to pack 
his books. 
He is a man who knows literature so well 
and appreciates the spiritual so thoroughly 
that he has said of Bunyan that “ he touched 
the high watermark, not only of English lit- 
erature, but of the spiritual life of the people 
of Britain.” 


The grandnephew of Napoleon, himself a 
leading lawyer and citizen of Baltimore and 
an overseer of Harvard University, recently 
addressed the Catholic Club of that venerable 
institution. To quote his own words: 

A Catholic Club in Harvard University, as- 
sembled to hear.a Catholic overséer, consti- 
tutes a phenomenon which no one can over- 
look or misread; whoever looks at it hears 
the church say, as she tightens her grasp on 
American life, “‘J’y suis, et j’y reste’? [Here I 
am and here I remain]. ... To the very esti- 
mable gentleman who founded the third Dud- 
leian lecture, this club would have seemed as 
incongruous as one founded here by Mo- 
hammed Webb might seem to us. 

So much for the significance of the scene and 
the dramatis persone. Note the fact that Mr. 
Bonaparte advised his hearers that no man 
can really have two countries, or be an Amer- 
ican who feels himself first an Irishman or a 
German; that he quoted with approval much 
of Dr. Ecob’s castigation of the church for its 
responsibility for municipal maladministra- 
tion—given at the recent Philadelphia confer- 
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ence on Good City Government; that he de- 
clared that no one can be at once a good 
Catholic and a bad citizen. Mr. Bonaparte isa 
good citizen and hence a good Catholic. His 
service to Baltimore and the nation as an 
advocate of civil service reform and good city 
government have been of the highest value, 
and the youth of the Catholic fold will do well 
to imitate the career of the one who, though 
bearing the name of a maker of kings and a 
destroyer of empires, is ambitious to purify a 
Western republic. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
Murphy and Wilkinson. 

Two interesting campaigns are now being 
prosecuted in this city. At the head of one 
is the redoubtable Thomas E. Murphy, a 
worthy son of a famous father, and no less 
skillful and effective than he in battling 
against King Alcohol. These temperance 
meetings have alternated between People’s 
Church and Berkeley Temple, and good- 
sized audiences have invariably been pres- 
ent responsive to the sharp thrusts of wit 
and the tender appeals with which this 
gifted apostle of temperance pirges the sign- 
ing of the pledge. Up to last Saturday 
evening 2,000 persons had been persuaded 
to don the blue ribbon. Mr. Murphy comes 
to this city under the auspices of that wide- 
awake organization, the Boston Christian 
Endeavor Union, and this is probably the 
first series of temperance meetings ever con- 
ducted here under the guidance of young 
people. He will probably remain for a fort- 
night longer. 

Another unusual phase of Christian ac- 
tivity is the quiet efforts in behalf of the 
Jews carried on by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Adler from London. Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church and Park Street Church have 
been the scene of impressive meetings, 
while, with the mission hall on Hanover 
Street as a basis of operations, much effect- 
ive work with individuals is being done. 
The visit of these brethren from over the 
sea coincides designedly with the Passover 
celebration of the Hebrews and this circum- 
stance offers a favorable avenue of approach 
to those whom it is sought to reach. An 
all day conference of Hebrew-Christian mis- 
sionaries in different cities is called for the 
third week in May, at which Mr. Moody, 
who passed through the city last week on 
his way to Salem, where he preached Sun- 
day, is likely to be present. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to learn that there is 
a paper called Jargon published in this 
city, which is read by 25,000 Jews here- 
abouts, who speak a mixed language. 


Berkeley Temple’s Newest Venture. 

Ever since Berkeley Temple began to loom 
into prominence as a representative of the 
institutional idea, its pastors have been in 
frequent receipt of visits and letters from 
persons desiring to inform themselves in re- 
gard to its distinctive methods and features, 
On the other hand, more than one church 
desiring to prosecute institutional work has 
sought at Berkeley Temple a worker quali- 
fied to be its leader. In view of these de- 
mands the Berkeley Temple Institute of 
Applied Christianity has been projected, to 
open Oct. 3 and to afford instruction to all 
who wish to become equipped for more effi- 
cient philanthropic and Christian work. 
This institute is not meant to be a short cut 
to the ministry or to compete with any ex- 
isting training schoo]. It simply offers cer- 
tain specific courses to those who have had 
a high school education or its equivalent. 
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The entire curriculum covers three years, 
but pupils will be accepted for a much 
shorter period. The principal of the insti- 
tute is Rey. Lawrence Phelps, and its staff 
of teachers includes the three pastors of the 
church and several of its lay members, Miss 
Zilpah Smith of the Associated Charities, 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward, Miss Anna L. Dawes, 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson and others. 


Helping the Needy. 

There is no better mirror of.the hard 
times than the work of the Associated 
Charities. Through its central office the 
various benevolent agencies of the city ex- 
change information confidentially, and the 
number of these reports from Novy. 1 to 
the end of March reached the amazing sum 
of 37,561 against 17,969 during the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 
The number of new families, also, who ap- 
plied for relief was twice larger than usual, 
and in January, always the heaviest month 
of the year, there were four times as many. 
This gives some idea of the great increase 
of work. One distinctive feature of the 
Associated Charities is private and tactful 
visitation by a corps of volunteers, often 
from the best families in the city, who 
establish a friendship with one, two or three 
families and bring a new force of character 
and intelligence to bear upon their troubles, 
To secure needed alms has been compara- 
tively easy, but efforts to set families prop- 
erly upon their feet have been beset with 
more difficulties than usual. Now the sea- 
son approaches when both contributors and 
volunteer visitors go away, yet the work 
continues, and the society faces the sum- 
mer with a knowledge that $4,500 must be 
raised to carry it safely through till au- 
tumn. Gifts of money, large or small, will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the treas- 
urer, Darwin E. Ware, Room 41, Charity 
Building. 

A New Park. 


The Park Commissioners have recently . 


taken possession of a tract of land lying 
north of Copp’s Hill and between Jackson 
Avenue and Lime Alley for a public park. 
The site seems especially well chosen, not 
only because a breathing-place is needed in 
this thickly settled district, but also because 
the surroundings are suggestive of events of 
historic interest. The park will include 
parts of the old Mill Field and Windmill 
Hill, formerly so-called because of the 
windmill set there by Governor Winthrop. 
Within sight of the old burying ground 
stands the Old North Church, and not far 
from the water-front of the proposed park 
the British warships lay at anchor in 1775. 
From here, also, the first ferry ran to 
Charlestown, At the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, the British threw up a redoubt on 
the hill, which was occupied by a heavy 
battery during the battle of Bunker Hill. 
One of the few buildings which must be 
demolished shortly in preparation for the 
park is the old Johnson house, built 125 
years ago and still occupied. The preser- 
vation of the house has been suggested, in- 
asmuch as itis said to be the only existing 
building which stood in the smoke of the 
battle. After the war the hill was known 
as Copp’s Hill, being named from William 
Copp, a shoemaker, who owned a large part 
of it. J 

At the Soldiers’ Home. 

The advance of years and the hard times 
have brought a larger number of veterans 
to the Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea than ever 
before at one time. The inmates represent 
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a great diversity of occupations, from clerks 
to common laborers, besides college edu- 
cated and professional men. Among them 
are some interesting characters, persons of 
experience and ability, who through mis- 
fortune or sickness have become dependent, 
Of the 321 inmates about seventy-five are 
in the hospital, and, owing to their age and 
physical condition, it is not strange that 
the flag at the home must often be lowered 
to half-mast. 

The requirements for admission to the 
home are liberal, relating only to a few con- 
ditions in regard to service and residence, 
so that one finds there quite a variety of na- 
tionality, and of religious belief as well. 
To make provision for all, at the religious 
meetings an opportunity is offered to any 
preacher to talk to the men at the Sunday 
afternoon service. Through the Ladies’ Aid 
Association, which provides for the Sunday 
services, about ten of the ministers of Chel- 
sea and twice as many from Boston and 
vicinity rendered service at the home last 
year, but the vital work among the soldiers 
is done chiefly by a few volunteers, who hold 
prayer services at the home every other Sab- 
bath evening and go the rounds every week 
among the sick and dying in the hospital. 
A large number of the men are Catholics 
and unbelievers, who pay little heed to the 
gospel; but, on the other hand, not a few 
are Christians at heart, and some delight in 
testifying of their belief. The attention of 
many has been won at first by a basket of 
fruit or a story paper, and thus some are 
led to an acceptance of the truth. Temper- 
ance lectures are given for the benefit. of 
quite a number ‘inclined to be intemperate 
and thus become liable to expulsion from 
the home, and for the voters just before the 
election. The increase of the average num- 
ber of soldiers is accounted for by the in- 
coming of younger men who served during 
the war, and are now in need of help. That 
the average age of the men is nearly sixty 
reminds us that the number at the home 
will not increase indefinitely, and that some 
time there will be no need of a Soldiers’ 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Power of Public Sentiment. 

We have had a good deal of excitement 
over the prospective license of the Garfield 
Park races. In previous years these races 
have been carried on in a shameless manner 
to the disgust of all good citizens, and espe- 
cially of the citizens of the West Side, whose 
homes have been rendered uncomfortable 
by the presence and conduct of these gam- 
blers and their friends on the streets and in 
the street cars. In fact, the words Garfield 
Park races have become synonymous with 
all thatislow or vile. Last week well-known 
West Side clubs appointed large and im- 
posing committees to wait on the mayor 
and make. known the feeling of the com- 
munities which they represent. Last Sun- 
day the churches passed resolutions request- 
ing the mayor, in whose hands the decision 
of the matter rests, to withhold a license. 
To his credit, be it said, he has turned his 
back on the gamblers and granted the peti- 
tion of the order loving classes. The gam- 
blers are disheartened and declare that they 
will make no attempt to race in Garfield 
Park this year or anywhere else within the 
city limits. A mass meeting Thursday even- 
ing at the People’s Institute, called to pro- 
test against showing this racing association 
any favor, was turned into a meeting of re- 
joicing, at which resolutions were passed 
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thanking Mayor Hopkins for the stand he 
has taken and promising him support and 
sympathy in every attempt to secure pure 
and honest government for the city. Inthe 
result thus secured we have an illustration 
of the power of public sentiment when fully 
aroused and properly expressed. 

The Strikes. : 

The employers’ lockout has not been as 
general as was anticipated. It failed to 
commend itself to public opinion. But the 
disagreement -between laborers and those 
who furnish them work has by no means 
come to an end. The brick makers have 
not all gone back to their work. Crane’s 
men have done their best to prevent non- 
union men from taking their place, and 
have beaten some of them unmercifully. 
Undoubtedly these difficulties will be settled 
sooner or later, but there can be no friendly 
feeling between ‘labor and capital while 
such methods as are now employed either 
to increase or to prevent the decrease of 
wages are employed. Such strikes as that 
on the Great Northern Road, by which the 
business of a large section of our country is 
for the time broken up, can have no defense 
on ethical grounds, whatever the wrongs, 
real or imaginary, under which the strikers 
are suffering. Nor is it easy to see why a 
railroad corporation should be compelled 
by an army of tramps like that of Kelly at 
Council Bluffs to transport it free of cost, 
or at reduced rates, to Chicago or to any 
other city or town in the United States. 
Here in Chicago, whatever may be the case 
in Washington, the visit of such a body of 
men as is now moving toward us bodes 
nothing but evil. 


Dr. C. L. Morgan. 

The church at Jamaica Plain is to be 
congratulated on having secured the much 
loved pastor of our Church of the Redeemer 
for its vacant pulpit. Dr. Morgan has en- 
deared himself to his brethren here by his 
genial manners, his kind spirit and his 
genuine interest in everything pertaining to 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the city. 
Attractive in his pulpit ministrations, emi- 
nently successful in his pastoral work, as 
well as in the management of the numerous 
matters connected with a city parish, his 
departure from us is deeply regretted, al- 
though we can but feel that in the Eastern 
church he will find a wider field for Chris- 
tian service than in that from which he 
Dr. Morgan carries with 
him the best wishes of all his brethren and 
their heartiest commendations to the mem- 
bers of his new parish. 

Rev. James Denney. 

In Congregational, and, indeed, in all re- 
ligious circles, the presence and addresses 
of this distinguished Scotchman for more 
than a week have been the subject of chief 
interest. Friday evening, together with 
some sixty gentlemen representing the 
churches, the colleges, the universities and 
the theological seminaries, he was the guest 
of Prof. S. Ives Curtiss at a dinner given at 
the Grand Pacific. He stated, succinctly and 
modestly, some of the characteristics of the 
theological thought prevailing in England 
and Scotland. He spoke sympathetically of © 
the late Robertson Smith and of the general 
acceptance of his views, and of the literary 
theory of the origin of the Old Testament, in 
Scotland, especially in the Free Church. 
He gave great praise to the writings of such 
men as Professor Bruce, Prof. A. B, David- 
son and Prof. George Smith of Scotland, 
and referred appreciatingly, yet not alto- 
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gether approvingly, to the growing influ- 
ence of the school of Ritschl. Here, as on 
Monday morning at the Ministers’ Meeting, 
Mr. Denney said the center of interest in the 
pulpits has shifted from the historical books 
‘of the Old Testament to the prophecies. 
While at present opinion in regard to the 
Old Testament is undecided and Christian 
scholars are claiming the liberty of treating 
the accounts in the so-called historical books 
with considerable freedom, there is no reason 
to fear any loss of piety in the churches or 
any loss of confidence in the work of Christ. 

In the New Testament the center of in- 
terest has been transferred from the Epistles 
to the Gospels, and especially to the synop- 
tics. In bringing about this change of opin- 
ion Professor Sanday has done a great deal. 
Instead of the prominence formerly given 
to the writings of St. Paul, great stress is 
laid on the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
work of Christ explained by reference to its 
teachings. The Christian life is thus made 
a calling, a vocation, rather than a mere gift 
of grace which we are to accept, as some 
evangelicals have taught, a following of 
Christ, who has Himself led the life we are 
to live after Him. This thought gives 
prominence to the historical facts in the life 
of Christ, lays great emphasis on what He 
did as a historical person. Mr. Denney 
referred also to the excellent service Princi- 
pal Fairbairn has done at Mansfield College. 
He admitted. that, on the whole, compara- 
tively little interest is taken in the study of 
systematic theology. Attention has been 
given to critical questions relating to the 
Bible, to historical studies, to the relation 
of the Bible toscience, to the applications of 
the New Testament teachings to social con- 
ditions, that is, to the practical rather than 
the speculative side of Christian doctrine. 

While it was evident, both in what Mr. 
Denney said at the dinner and later to the 
ministers, that the results of the higher 
criticism have been more generally accepted 
in England and Scotland than with us, and 
that ministers in these countries are less 
rigidly bound to creeds than with us, it 
was equally evident that Mr. Denney thinks 
this freedom of opinion has not affected the 
earnestness of Christian service. He him- 
self was a splendid illustration of the candor 
which he says is everywhere needed in all 
our religious teachers, and especially by our 
ministers. While asserting that no minister 
in Scotland would venture to define inspira- 
tion, in his lectures he has made it clear 
that he holds firmly to the great funda- 
mental truths of the gospel. 


Chicago Takes to Theology. 

Indeed, these lectures have been the great 
event of the week. The attendance has 
taxed the capacity of the Union Park lec- 
ture-room., Mr. Denney has spoken out of a 
full heart as well as out of a full mind. 
Without attempting to explain doctrines 
found in the New Testament, he has stated 
them clearly and left his hearers to explain 
them as they will. On the doctrine of the 
atonement he has allied himself with the 
old school theologians, yet not without 


showing that he is fully acquainted with all - 


that has been written in opposition to these 
views as well as with the discoveries of 
modexn science. His handling of difficult 
texts has exhibited his familiarity with the 
best exegesis, while his perfect candor in 
the expression of what he conceives to be 
_ the truth has won all his hearers. That an 
audience of four or five hundred people in 
this busy city should gather five. afternoons 
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in the week to listen to lectures on sys- 
tematic theology, written with no attempts 
at eloquence, is a testimony to the fascina- 
tion of the theme which is not to be over- 
looked. No one, in fact, can listen to the 
clear-cut sentences of the speaker without 
feeling that he owes his power over his 
audience hardly less to the transcendent 
importance of his theme than to the great 
ability with which he has treated it. 

A New Society. 

Chicago is fond of new things. Almost 
before we have had time to recover from 
the sensation of Mr. Stead’s book, If Christ 
Were to Come to Chicago, which rakes us 
fore and aft, but which is not so unjust or 
unreasonable as we had anticipated, we 
are told that we are to have a society whose 
object is the extermination of the grosser 
forms of vice, such as gambling, ‘‘ opium 
joints’? and brothels, which have become 
very numerous under the name of ‘‘ massage 
parlors.” Its title is The Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. Its methods will be 
somewhat like those of Dr. Parkhurst in 
New York, seeking the enforcement of the 
laws we now have rather than securing addi- 
tional legislation. 


Chicago, April 21. FRANKLIN. 


FROM JAPAN. 
Politics. 


Election is over, and the new Diet will 
assemble about the time this appears’in 
print. The result of the battle at the polls 
on March 1 was a moderate victory for the 
government. The pro-government liberal 
party elected 126 of its candidates. It thus 
has a long lead over any other of the eight 
parties represented in the new house. It is 
asserted that some 212 out of the total of 
300 members are distinctly committed in 
favor of treaty revision and mixed residence 
in the interior. This is a marked change 
from the last house and seems to.show that 
the country is neither opposed to foreigners 
nor afraid of them. As sbowing that the 
power is passing out of the hands of the 
warrior class, who were the brain as well as 
blood of old Japan, it is interesting to note 
that but ninety-four of the new representa- 
tives are samurai, while 206 are commoners, 
A Royal Silver Wedding. 

As the world has been informed by the 
long-booted messenger lad under the sea, 
Their Imperial Majesties, the emperor and 
empress of this Eastern empire, celebrated 
with great eclat, on March 9, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding. It was agala 
day. all over Japan. Many of the churches 
and Christian schools held special services, 
and no eye-witness could doubt the loyalty 
of Their Majesties’ subjects. 
known missionary family living in Tottori 
were enterprising enough to utilize the oc- 
casion by throwing their house open to 250 
invited guests, the élite of the region, and 
giving a reception that must go far toward 
conquering prejudice and convincing reason- 
able people that missionaries are a genuine 
blessing to theland. Two new stamps were 
issued in honor of the day. They are nearly 
the shape of the Columbian stamps, but, 
having been prepared in great haste, de- 
pict no historical scenes. ‘ 

The household department had announced 
previously as the chosen subject for all con- 
gratulatory poems, The Nightingale and 
Flowers give Promise of Ten Thousand 
Springs, and hundreds of the thirty-one syl- 
Jabled ode known as waka were sent to the 
palace from all over the land. The nightin- 
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gale is the bird of love, hence the appropri- 
ateness of its selection. Desiring to take 


‘some notice of the occasion, the missiona- 


ries of Central Japan made up a purse of 
money and sent it to the asylum for dumb 
and blind at Kyoto. It is stated that the 
present emperor is the sixth of the Japanese 
dynasty to find himself in the happy posi- 
tion of being able to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth year of his married life. The first 
three of the list, however, are very nebulous 
personages. 

An Epidemic of Debt=paying. 

It has been remarked often by foreign 
critics that Japan is a nation of debtors. 
It might almost be said that the people live 
on each others’ debts. It would probably 
be within bounds to say that every second 
man in Japan is a debtor. The last few 
years, however, have seen a great change 
for the better. Public sentiment is rising 
slowly, but surely, on this financial ques- 
tion. Earnest Christians are leaders in the 
movement and it would not be impossible 
to find today a goodly number ready to as- 
sert with Mr, Ishii of the orphan asylum 
that a debt is a sin. Even Buddhists are 
catching the idea along with many another 
notion from their Christian neighbors and 
are putting it into practice. It is stated 
that three great temples in Kyoto have suc- 
ceeded recently in liquidating their indebt- 
edness, the total amounting to nearly $2,000,- 
000, an enormous sum of money for this 
poverty-stricken, flood-afflicted, earthquake- 
distracted people. The fact shows among 
other things that the Buddhists are good 
beggars, and that the religion of the Indian 
sage still keeps a powerful hold on the com- 
mon people of the far East, 

Church Contentions. 

Coming now to more distinctly mission- 
ary matters, we have to note an unseemly 
wrangle in the Presbyterian ranks over such 
questions as a return from the present short 
creed to the Westminster Catechism and 
the relations between Japanese and foreign- 
ers. Mr. Tamura, the author of the light- 
headed booklet, Japanese Bride, which 
stirred up such a commotion here a few 
months since, is now one of the foremost of 
the attacking party and apparently relishes, 
a Jittle too much for a Christian, trying to 
turn the tables on former accusers. He isa 
doughty warrior and he believes with all his 
heart in the work of those old Westminster 
divines, but he will hardly hold the denomi- 
nation to his conservative views. Whether 
a split can be avoided is still an open ques- 
tion. 

The Kumiai (Congregational) body is also 
handling explosives, and many feel that the 
time has come to use them freely. One ex- 
treme conservative, a pastor quite promi- 
nent in revival movements, has felt called 
upon ‘*to come out from the rotten mass.’’ 
His protest loses something of its force be- 
cause he has seen fit to join the Plymouth 
Brethren, who, whatever their history else- 
where, do not in this country make for 
either peace or righteousness. In the other 
wing two or three of the most influential 
old-time leaders have been so carried away 
by liberal tenets that they openly proclaim 
the most extreme opinions and leave little 
or nothing of what is ordinarily held as 
Biblical Christianity. On April 3 the an- 
nual meeting of the Kumiai churches is to 
convene at Kobé. All look forward to that 
gathering with anxiety. That the rank and 
file of the churches will take some moderate 
position is hardly to be doubted, The only 
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question is, Will it bear such a relation to 
extreme liberals as to precipitate or avoid a 
division? 

Applied Christianity. 

Meanwhile the practical work of the 
churches moves patiently forward. Re- 
duced grants hurt us sorely, but do not 
stop the wheels entirely. This station has 
discharged three of its evangelists and cut 
down grants in aid all round. Even the 
orphan asylum is taking no new ‘children, 
unless they are desperately needy, and finds 
its hands more than full in caring for the 
301 people, big and little, now within its 
compound. The ex-convict ward is the only 
growing one these days. Ten of these so- 
ciety outcasts are under Mr. Ishii’s protec- 
tion. They include an ex-Roman Catholic 
preacher, an ex-Buddhist priest and an ex- 
Shinto shrine keeper, all in a fair way soon 
to become devout followers of the Lord 
Christ. This is the sort of universal reli- 
gion Mr. Ishii believes in, and the kind of a 
movement I take great pleasure in com- 
mending to the prayers and charity of all 
God’s people in Chicago, Boston and other 
progressive centers of Western culture and 
Christian consecration. ify 1oh JER 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

The Hartford Seminary Record says: ‘In 
these days of mushroom Christianity, with its 
heedless emphasis on mere entrance into the 
kingdom or on mere sentiment as a token of 
citizenship therein, there is need, on the part 
of religious leaders especially, of a studious 
breadth and method of thought as a means to 
deep and broad spirituality. ... Personality 
is the great reality of the universe. The rela- 
tions of personalities are the essence of its life. 
The systematic, intellectual mastery of these 
relations as conceived in God’s thought is, 
therefore, necessary for well-balanced and 
true spiritual activity.” 

The Church Standard thinks the ‘state of 
affairs in the United States at the present time 
is not happy, for a country has nothing more 
precious than the integrity of its public men, 
and the people of this country have had good 
reason to lose faith in the integrity of many 
of their elected leaders. When it becomes 
possible for men to pledge themselves to prin- 
ciples which they forthwith repudiate; when, 
before a vote on a great question, scores of 
congressmen incontinently run away; when 
senators, who are openly accused of using sen- 
atorial information in the bargains of the 
stock market, shirk investigation; and when 
the maneuvers at Washington are manifestly 
planned and executed from day to day for 
partisan advantage, not for the good of the 
nation, a state of things has supervened which 
is sure to bring retributive results. History 
may repeat itself, as it has often done before, 
and asomewhat unexpected transformation of 
political parties is no improbable event. But 
no transformation of parties will remedy the 
evil. What is wanted isa change of men, and 
there is no sign thus far of that change.” 

ABROAD. 


The Independent says: ‘“‘ There are signs of a 
reviving interest in doctrinal preaching. We 
find that a return to it is being urged in vari- 
ous representative journals, both by editors 
and contributors. Ministers are giving more 
attention to it, while the pew gives evidence 
of a surfeit of the scientific, topic of the times 
and sensational order of ministration so much 
in vogue in recent years. Even the so-called 
‘practical preaghing’ is not relished as for- 
merly. The people arecraving instructive and 
edifying discourses. It is well to note the 
drift of the day in this direction, and, while 
uot ignoring other subjects in their due pro- 
portion and relation, to give the doctrines of 
the Bible their full and just share of treat- 
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ment. Rightly handled, there is no more in- 
teresting kind of preaching and none more 
helpful. In many pulpits nothing could be 
fresher or more novel.” 

The late Prof. William Robertson Smith has 
been the theme of many a stirring editorial in 
the British press. Prof. A. B. Bruce contrib- 
utes to the Christian World bis estimate of the 
man, and thus remarks upon some of the gen- 
eral aspects of heresy hunting: ‘‘ What is the 
good of achurch that is obliged to part with 
its best men? Has a church any raison d’étre 
that has to sacrifice its noblest sons to the 
urgent interest of self-preservation? One con- 
solation remains. The sacrifice was not made 
inyain. Whether it benefited the Free Church 
of Scotland in particular, or not, may be a sub- 
ject of debate, but it certainly brought gain to 
the British churches generally. The question 
of criticism was raised in all our churches by 
what took place in Scotland, with the result 
that almost all the churches have arrived at 
the conclusion that the critical study of Scrip- 
ture cannot be arrested, that attempts at put- 
ting it down by authority are to be deprecated, 
that the prosecution of that study is to be con- 
templated with the calmness of faith and with 
earnest hope that it will issue in’a better 
knowledge and more intelligent appreciation 
of the sacred writings.” 
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MINISTERS’ SONS, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


An old disparaging adage to the effect that 
ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters do 
not turn out well in life is doubtless fa- 
miliar. I do not suppose that anybody 
needs any facts to show how absurd this 
statement is, but I have now and then made 
some notes as tothe first named class which 
may interest the reader. The second class 
needs not even a reply to the silly criti- 
cism. Some friends have kindly helped me 
by occasional memoranda, especially some 
friends in the Congregational Library. I 
will give afew names from my list, and the 
living must pardon me, because they make 
it necessary by the credit which they do to 
the memory of their parents. 

I have mentioned our library, so let us 
begin there. Our excellent librarian, whose 
exegetical scholarship is placing him among 
the first, is a minister’s son; and the father, 
good and wise Leander Cobb of Marion, was 
son of Oliver Cobb, fifty years pastor in the 
same town, and Rev. Nathanie] Cobb was 
also son of Oliver. If we go across to 
the Methodist Divinity School we shall find 
one professor son of the eminent Methodist 
divine, Daniel Dorchester. If we had time 
to go to the Drew Theological School we 
should find Prof. Samuel F, Upham, son of 
good old Father Upham. If we come back 
to the Congregational House, we at ounce 
recall the memory of our beloved and hon- 
ored Henry M. Dexter and the great work 
he did upon the Congregationalist, as well 
as in his published volumes. He wastheson 
of a country minister, Elijah Dexter, and 
the name of Dr. Dexter’s son is also here in 
the editorial list. 

This reference to great newspaper work 
reminds us at once of other such periodi- 
cals. The Independent instantly suggests 
the editorial name and scholarship of Will- 
iam Hayes Ward, son of the remarkable 
linguist, Rev. James W. Ward, who also 
was son of a minister, Rev. Jonathan Ward 
of New Hampshire. Continuing in New 
York City, we are reminded of the Hvangel- 
ist and of its able editor, Henry M. Field. 
But Dr. Field was son of a minister, David 
Dudley Field. And here we must interrupt, 
to mention three other sons of the same 
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father, who have honored the list of minis- 
ters’ sons—Cyrus \W., who gave the Atlantic 
cable to the world, David Dudley, but just 
deceased, one of the great jurists of the age, 
and Stephen J., who came from the chief jus- 
ticeship of California to the Supreme bench 
of the United States. The solid Observer 
summons up the names of its founders, Sid- 
ney E. Morse and Richard C, Morse, the for- 
mer of whom had already aided in founding 
the Boston Recorder. These two, with their 
distinguished brother, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the founder of American telegraphy, were 
sons of. a minister, Jedediah Morse of 
Charlestown, Mass. Continuing in New 
York, we find the Outlook. Who needs to 
be told that Lyman Abbott is its editor-in- 
chief? Edward Abbott, his brother, who is 
said to have refused overtures to a bishop- 
ric, is the well-known editor and clergyman, 
and two other brothers, Benjamin V. and 
Austin, are eminent lawyers. These four 
were sons of a minister, Jacob Abbott. 
While we are so near we can refer to the 
National Baptist of Philadelphia and to its 
distinguished editor, H. L. Wayland, who 
had been president of a college, and to 
his brother Francis, known as lieutenant- 
governor of Connecticut and dean of the 
Yale Law School. The father of these min- 
ister sons was Rev. Francis Wayland, the 
eminent president of Brown University. 
And as Henry Ward Beecher was once an 
editor, we may as well look to the family of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher for six minister’s sons. 
Here they are: Edward, Henry Ward, 
Thomas K , William H., Charles and James 
C,, truly a distinguished list. 

This theological group suggests other 
theologians. The brilliant Edwards A. 
Park, with his brothers, Ilarrison G. and 
Calvin E., were sons of Rev. Calvin Park; 
Rev. William E, Park is a son of Edwards A. 
and Rev. Charles W. Park is a son of Rev. 
Calvin E. A-+t Andover was also the learned 
Austin Phelps, whose memory some of us 
lovingly revere, who was son of Rev. Elia- 
kim Phelps; and Professor Phelps’s son is 
minister at Chelsea, Mass. The educational 
work suggests the fact that six professors 
in Dartmouth College—Lord, Foster, Adams, 
Bartlett, W. T. Smith and OC, H. Hitchcock 
—are all ministers’ sons and in their several 
departments do credit to their parentage. 

Or, mingling once more theology and 
modern learning, we find in Union Theo- 
His father 
was a minister, Samuel G. Brown, professor 
at Dartmouth and later president of Ham- 
ilton College, and Samuel G. was also son 
of a minister, Francis Brown, an eminent 
president of Dartmouth College. Union 
Seminary laments the loss of the brilliant 
John H. Worcester. He was son of Rev. 
John H. and grandson of Rey. Leonard 
Worcester of Peachham, Vt. The stock of 
ministers’ sons in this case demands men- 
tion, Rey. Leonard, the country minister, 
had six sons—Samuel A., missionary to the 
Cherokees and almost a martyr, Leonard, 
principal of a female academy in New Jer- 
sey, Evarts, a pastor who died young, 
Tsaac R., editor of the Missionary Herald, 
John H., pastor at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and 
Ezra C., a useful physician, 

Vermont suggests the name of John Henry 
Hopkins, bishop of that diocese. The names 
of his sons deserve respectful mention— 
John Henry, clergyman and author, Edward 
A., remarkably useful in the development of 
the Argentine Republic, Caspar. T., hardly 
less useful in California, Charles J. and 
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Frederick Y., ascientific physician and emi- 
nent geologist in Louisiana. Another emi- 
nent bishop, whom Phillips Brooks loved, 
was Alonzo Potter of Pennsylvania. Three 
sons of this bishop have been public men— 
Heary C., bishop of the diocese of New 
York, Clarkson N., member of Congress, and 
- Robert B., a gallant soldier, who, often 
wounded, rose from the rank of major to 
that of major-general of volunteers. 

A Congregational bishop in that vicinity 
is Richard S. Storrs, a minister’s son. His 
father, of the same name, the eloquent 
preacher at Braintree, was also son of a 
minister, also named Richard §. Storrs. 
These ministers’ sons turned out well. So 
also did the first Richard’s son, Charles B., 
a minister and president of Western Reserve 
College, eulogized in Whittier’s poems; and 
the son of Charles B. is the eloquent preacher, 
Henry M. 

Among ministers, again, we do not forget 
that Dr. George Leon Walker of Hartford 
was the son of Rey. Charles Walker of Pitts- 
ford, Vt., with two brothers, respectively 
eminent in law and medicine, nor that a son 
of George Leon isa professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Being in Connecti- 
cut we note the fact that Noah Porter, the 
illustrious president of Yale, was son of 
Rey. Noah Porter of Farmington, Ct. We 
naturally turn at once to the memory of the 
distinguished Leonard Bacon. He was the 
son of Rey. David Bacon, an early home 
missionary. Dr. Bacon’s sons also must be 
mentioned—Rey. George B., Rey. Leonard 
W., Rev. Edward W., Rev. Thomas R., Dr. 
Francis, Theodore (lawyer) ard Alfred I, A 
son of Leonard W. is the already eminent 
Biblical critic, Rev. B. W. Bacon. 

In a different line of work was Gen. Sam- 
uel C, Armstrong, not less a distinguished 
soldier than a wise philanthropist. His 
name is inseparably connected with Hamp- 
ton and its work. He was son of Rev. 
Richard Armstrong, an early missionary to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Another missionary, 
Rey. Josiah Brewer of Smyrna, was father 
of David J. Brewer, now one of the justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, and of 
Fiske P. Brewer, United States Consul and 
college professor. Perhaps Judge Brewer 
may sometimes meet the brilliant young 
Senator Wolcott of Colorado, whose father 
was Rev. Dr. Samuel Wolcott, distinguished 
in our denomination, another son being one 
of our ministers in Massachusetts. 

An eminent naturalist, William H. Dall, is 
recorded as son of Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, 
the first Unitarian missionary sent out from 
this country. A generous philanthropist 
in educational work and a wonderful in- 
ventor was Samuel Williston, son of Rev. 
Payson Williston of Easthampton. He was 
founder of Williston Seminary, which he 
so lavishly endowed, and his gifts to other 

‘institutions testified to his father’s training. 
I ought not, however, to have dropped the 
list of statesmen without mentioning the two 


sons of Rey. Oliver Everett of Boston, viz., 


Alexander H., minister to foreign govern- 
“ments, and Edward, whose fame needs no 
“suggestion. Edward himself was an or- 

dained minister, and his son William is now 
in Congress. It is needless to go far away 
for'writers and poets, although James Mont- 

-gomery was son of a Moravian minister, 

and Charles Wesley, the almost inspired 
hymn-writer, was the son of Rev. Samuel 

Wesley and brother of the famous John. 
‘But Oliver Wendell Holmes was son of 
~~ Rey. Abiel Holmes of Cambridge. James 
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Russell Lowell was son of Rey. Charles 
Lowell of the West Church, Boston. 
Waldo Emerson was son of Rey. William 
Emerson of the First Church, Boston. Fran- 
cis Parkman, historian, was son of Rey. 
Francis Parkman of Boston. Richard Hil- 
dreth, historian, was son of Rey. Ilosea 
Hildreth of Gloucester. 

I wish I could give the grand list of sons 
of missionaries which is in my possession. 
But I feel, although at a distance, the omi- 
nous shake of the editor’s head. I have by 
no means exhausted my lists, but I will 
specify two more. Chester A. Arthur, late 
president of the United States, was son of a 
Baptist minister, Rev. William Arthur; 
and Grover Cleveland, now president, is 
son of a Presbyterian minister, Richard F, 
Cleveland. Ministers, and the wives who 
do more of the effective training of the 
children than the fathers do, need not all 
think that their sons are to be presidents, 


But they certainly can bring up those sons~ 


in the fear of the Lord. 
VOICES OF THE CHURCH. 


BY REY. FRANK R. SHIPMAN, ANDOVER. 


Not many nights ago one of our churches 
became a little ‘‘cloud of witnesses’’ as to 
the value of belonging to the church. Very 
likely many other prayer meetings were 
made courtrooms for similar evidence, but 
the written testimonies given in‘the gather- 
ing I speak of now lie before me, and Iam 
moved to publish some of them’to a larger 
audience and to tell, what seems to me, the 
conclusion of the whole matter: 


1, “Church membership has helped me to 
carry out duties that otherwise might have 
been disregarded.” 

2. ‘The feeling of fellowship with many 
serving the same Saviour has kept my heart 
warm and love strong for the Master.” 

3. ‘* Less conceited about myself; more re- 
spect for others’ convictions.’’ , 

4, (Ina young man’s hand.) “It has been a 
help to think that 1am in a very small way 
responsible for the church and my fellows. 
It has greatly helped me by giving me chances 
to work, and has kept me in good society.” 

5. (In a woman’s hand.) ‘‘The step for me 
was atest of love to Christ, and, if not taken 
then, God only knows what the result would 
have been.”’ ‘ 

6. “It has made more real to me the fact 
that I belong to Christ.” 

7. “Church membership has increased my 
sense of responsibility and broadened my sym- 
pathies.”’ 

8. ‘It has helped me to have a greater in- 
terest in, and love for, those about me.”’ 

9. ‘*‘ Helped me to have a higher idea of life 
and to get nearer to it.” 

10. ‘‘It has made me stronger in resisting 
bad thoughts.”’ 

11. ‘‘ Value it for the sense of oneness in 
Christ, of unity of purpose and life with all 
members of ‘ Christ’s Church.’ The church 
points to the cross.’’ 


’ What is the mission of the church? is a 
question we shall be forever asking; but 
today it is asked so much that we are almost 
bewildered. An eager young minister dis- 
turbs all our tranquil belief in the familiar 
building in and out of whose doors we have 
gone since childhood by pronouncing it 
‘merely a religious clubhouse.’’ And be- 
hold, we are at a loss to answer what more 
it is. Our good neighbor, honest citizen, 
puzzles us with his ‘‘I can be just as good 
without belonging to the church.’ Fora 
moment we cannot point to the particular 
in which he would be better did he but 
belong to it. What is the mission of the 
church? i 

In view of the evidence given above, we see 
that there are worse uses than being ‘‘ merely 
a religious clubhouse.’? Your church, my 
church, might do a far less fruitful work 
than that of simply providing within its 
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walls an inspiration to a better life without 
its walls. 

The church’s future life is its best life, 
but I rest the case on its behalf on what it 
is, 1 may believe in the body of which such 
words as those above can truthfully be said. 
1 can join myself to it eagerly. I may hum- 
bly and gladly hope that what its pervasive 
influence has done for others, it will do for 
me. I may be sure that there will always 
be a place for that human society which can 
give such divine results. 

These quiet voices reveal the true church 
—the church that is, that always has been. 
Christ, fellowmen, duty, are the three words 
which membership in it brings nearer and 
endues with larger meaning; and herein lies 
the duty and high privilege of “joining 
the church.”’ 


THE BACKSLIDER’S EXPERIENCE, 

One of our busy bankers, ever ready to 
turn a listening ear to the cry of a soul for 
light, however pressing his secular work, 
was interrupted by a mechanic, who entered 
his office evidently borne down by a heayy 


burden. His first remark was: ‘‘Mr, —, 
I am bad off. I’m broke. I must have 
help.”’ Of course our banker expected to 


be asked for pecuniary aid. ‘‘Tell me what 
you need. Are you in financial straits?’’ 
‘* Worse than that,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I ama 
spiritual bankrupt!’’ and tears and sobs 
shook the strong man as he sat in the pres- 
ence of his friend the personification of grief, 

The story he told has its thousands of 
counterparts. Said he: ‘‘Myself and wife 
are members of the —— Church. We have 
not been inside its walls for more than two 
years. J have drifted out and away into 
darkness and I am at unrest. Will you, 
can you help me?”’ ‘But tell me the cause 
of this backsliding. Where did the depart- 
ure begin and what has brought you to me 
in such a condition?” ‘* Well,’’ said he, 
‘‘my little girls were at the Sunday school 
concert last Sunday. On their return I 
asked as to the lesson of the evening. Their 
reply was, ‘‘ prayer,’’ and, turning to me, one 
of the dear pets said, with such an appeal- 
ing look: ‘Papa, you used to pray with us; 
why don’t you now?’ This question for 
three days has sounded in my ears day and 
night. I cannot sleep. I am at unrest. 
What shall I do?’’? ‘‘ Where did you leave 
off?’’ ‘With the omission of family prayer. 
At first morning devotions were omitted. 
I was in haste to get to my work. I ex- 
cused munyself because of the lack of time. 
Then at evening I gradually left off the 
habit on the plea of weariness, or some 
other excuse. The neglect of Sabbath sery- 
ice followed, till at last I am here, with no 
rest, no comfort, no peace. Neither my 
wife nor myself have been to church for 
two years.’’ 

The practical answer of the banker was: 
‘‘Begin where you left off. Commence to- 
night. Call your family together and pray 
with them.” “But I cannot; it is far harder 
than at the first: ‘‘ Very well, if you will 
not do this you will have no rest, and I 
hope you will continue in this condition till 
you again resume the duty which you never 
should have laid aside.’? With a few kindly 


words they parted, but not till the tired 


soul had made the promise desired. The 
burden was taken up. Duty became a 
pleasure. New life and joy came to the 
household, and with loving harmony the 
family are now walking upward toward 
their Father’s house. A. Ee B. 
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Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


Pacific Seminary was founded in 1869, and 
for the first year Rev. J. A. Benton was the 
sole professor. For many years he served 
the institution without salary, and be- 
queathed to it the savings of his lifetime in 
a valuable tract of land. In 1870 he was 
joined by Rev. George Mooar, D. D., who is 
still in honored and active service in the 
chair of apologetics and church history. 
The Old Testament study is under the direc- 
tion of Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, D. D., and Prof. 
R. R. Lloyd is in the chair of New Testa- 
ment Greek and exegesis. Two recent ac- 
quisitions are Professors C. 8. Nash, who 
was called to the chair of homiletics from 
Hartford, and F. H. Foster, who gave his 
first lectures in theology to the class of 1893. 

A part of the cherished legacy which the 
Puritan pioneers have been wont to carry 
with them is the New England theology. 
It has nowhere had more undisputed sway 
than in some parts of the West. As long 
as it was a definite, positive and regnant 
system of thought in the old home, it was 
even more controlling among the colonists 
from New England in the newer States, and 
the breaking up was longer deferred. But 
the time has now come, both East and West, 
when the theology native to New England 


and associated with the names of Edwards,’ 


Taylor and Park no longer rules. It has, to 
a surprising degree and in an almost un- 
accountable manner, lost its hold in the 
pulpit and among the people, and the theo- 
logical field is open in our denomination 
for new leadership. I know of no one who 
has entered it with more ardor and as- 
surance than the new professor of theology 
at PacificSeminary. Asthe chair of system- 
atic theology ‘is now vacant at Chicago, 
through the retirement of Dr. Boardman, 
Professor Foster was invited to give his 
course of lectures at that institution this 
last winter, and thus an opportunity was af- 
forded me to learn something of the new 
departure in theology at Oakland. 

Dr. Foster is a graduate of Andover and 
received a strong impress from the teaching 
of Professor Park. Partly through his en- 
couragement Dr. Foster was led to spend 
some years of study in Germany, where he 
earned the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
His principal work in this country has beenin 
the chair of church history at Oberlin Sem- 
inary. While teaching history he made fre- 
quent excursions into the domain of syste- 
matic theology, especially in the columns of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and these papers, to- 
gether with his known fondness for dog- 
matics, led to his call to the chair-of sys- 
tematic. theology in Pacific Seminary. 

In an article in the Bibliotheca in April, 
1891, he boldly assumed the réle of a re- 
former in-theology. The New England di- 
vines have generally been content to offer 
improvements along the line of developing 
Calvinism. He, however, comes forward 
with more radical demands, insisting on 
fundamental modifications and additions. 
His overhauling4of the system begins at the 
foundation and affects the whole plan. At 
the same time he is considerate of the work 
of the fathers of the New England school, 
and aims to incorporate the characteristic 
excellences of their teachings in his re- 
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statement of doctrine. Sometimes, indeed, 
he seems to hinder the progress of his own 
thoaght by his attempt to introduce the 
conceptions and phraseology of other men, 
especially Edwards and Park. Where he 
differs from them he shows a tendency to 
fall back on.an earlier interpretation of 
Calvinism, and pays marked respect to the 
Westminster Confession. He seems at 
times to be too stoutly conservative to be 
receptive of new light, as when he says, for 
instance: ‘‘ No thinker of any soberness can 
expect today to set forth anything very new, 
which shall be at the same time true, upon 
the fundamental doctrines of the historical 
system, the Trinity, the fall and ruin of 
man, the atonement, election, justification 
by faith, sanctification by the Spirit, the 
eternity of rewards and punishments. Le 
will expect no light from any philosophy of 
evolution which makes the fall ‘a fall up- 
ward,’ ”’ 

This classification of great fundamental 
doctrines that ‘‘ cannot be shaken”’ is by no 
means that of a present day radical, and yet 
he insists on the necessity of a new theology. 
His scheme contemplates the old framework 
with a ‘‘ readjustment to meet new circum- 
stances, incorporation of new materials, the 
reapplication of neglected principles and 
truths.”’ In readjustment he begins at the 
foundation. The starting point in the New 
England theology is God as apprehended by 
natural reason, so introducing at the begin- 
ning the various arguments for God’s exist- 
ence. Heis not willing to find evena starting 
point in this dim light of nature, but makes 
the postulate of his system ‘‘the indisputa- 
ble fact of the living and witnessing church,”’ 
which in his mind is the whole company of 
those who have been born from above and 
are living in conscious union with God. 
Finding as he does in the experience of re- 
generate souls the first clear and satisfactory 
evidence of God, he cuts short the long road 
in natural theology over which the older 
teachers took us. In establishing the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, he revives the 
doctrine of earlier Calvinism of the testi- 
mony of the Spirit in the heart of believers, 
and by so doing raises the Bible above the 
plane of conflicts of literary critics. He 
also especially exalts the Christian con- 
sciousness or experience as a source of doc- 
trine, in this particular running along the 
line of Professor Stearns’s admirable treatise, 
The Evidence of Christian Experience, and 
Dr. Dale’s Christ and the Four Gospels. 
In his system, then, the Bible appears as 
the highest record of Christian experience 
which becomes intelligible through a simi- 
lar experience. 

Starting, then, with the supernatural fact 
of the church and with these two sources 
of knowledge, first, the universal. Christian 
experience, witnessed in the prayers, hymns 
and creeds of the ages, as well as in the 
faith of the individual, and, second, the 
written word, he develops his scheme of 
doctrine according to a natural order. The 
question of order, however, is less impor- 
tant than that of method, which he attempts 
to make more strictly inductive. In gath- 
ering materials, for instance, for the doc- 
trine of the atonement, he puts in the place 
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of mere proof texts the entire passage bear- 
ing on the subject, or perhaps an entire 
epistle, for the sake of a more complete in- 
duction before attempting general state- 
ments. His systematic theology, therefore, 
demands a previous and thorough course in 
Biblical theology. 

There are four great excellences in Pro- 
fessor Foster’s system. (1) It restores the 
church to its rightful place as “ pillar and 
ground of the truth,’ and so supplies a 
great defect in the earlier theology of New 
England, which he rightly characterizes as 
unchurchly and unhistorical. (2) It con- 
nects the study of theology with the Chris- 
tian experience, and so saves it from the 
rationalizing temper which brought the 
chill into the orthodox pulpits of New Eng- 
land, and made Unitarianism a natural, if 
not a necessary, way of reaction from the 
rigors of Calvinism. (8) It works within 
the realm of reality, and does not try to 
settle questions too deep for the human in- 
tellect. If it cannot be so complete a sys- 
tem as those built up by boundless specula- 
tion it offers greater security, for the history 
of doctrine proves that logical completeness 
in asystem is not a guarantee of truth or 
permanence. (4) It makes theology a guide 
to life as well as thought, and for this end 
includes a course in Christian ethics. This 
branch of study is usually separated from 
that of theology, but perhaps its inclusion 
will help to obliterate the unfortunate dis- 
tinction between theology and religion. 

As a lecturer Professor Foster has this 
great excellence—that he gives the impres- 
sion of a rational and joyful confidence in 
his teachings and is thoroughly in earnest 
in trying to impress them on others, In 
the classroom and out: of it he is brotherly 
and sympathetic with the students—a com- 
panion rather than a master. He tries to 
help men to think for themselves, while 
sufficiently in earnest to have them accept 
his own views. As a pioneer for the new 
theology which will grow out of the changed 
life of the church of today, he has blazed 
the path by his modifications into what 
seems a land of promise. He certainly is a 
safe leader and one to whom we may look: 
with hope. . 

If he is making any mistake we apprehen 
that it is in trying to carry along a good 
deal of material which it will be hard to 
rebuild on the new foundations. In his 
treatment of the atonement, for instance, 
his deference to the phraseology of Edwards 
seems a mistake, as well as his special em- 
phasis on the governmental idea. This be- 
longs rather to the theology of speculation 
than of Christianexperience. Nothing, how- 
ever, will correct any possible tendency 
toward a mechanical composite of other 
systems, in place of a really new and true © 
theology, better than a consistent and abso- 
lutely truthful appeal to the Christian con- 
sciousness. A faithful carrying out of his 
own principles will sift the chaff from the 
wheat, and bring again into theological 
teaching the ring of reality which is always 
lost when men speak the thoughts of a past 
generation rather than their own. 

Professor Foster’s teaching certainly 
marks some true advance, and it bears this 
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test of excellence, that it interests and com- 
mands the assent of his pupils. It would” 
‘be hard to summon an ecclesiastical eoun 
cil whose decisions would be worth more, 
as a test of genuine and vital orthodoxy, 
than the candid judgment of inquiring and 
~ open-minded young men in. the seminary. 
‘The students to whom he lectured in Chi- 
cago were not afraid of his radicalism nor 
impatient with his conservatism. He there- 
fore seems to command the theological situ- 
ation in this time of transition, and may 
command it in the future, if he keeps up 
with the general forward movement in the- 
ology; and having put his hand to the plow 
‘does not turn back. 


SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS IN 
HONOLULU. 


BY REV. A. S. TWOMBLY, D.D. 


The luxuriant verdure of these islands, 
with its wealth of color, finds its human cor- 
relative in the great variety of national 
types, of many hues and shades. On the 
streets one meets the Japanese mother, usu- 
ally in American clothes, but giving her 
children no such touch of foreign style. 
The Chinese dress almost wholly in native 
costume, little girls tugging a baby brother 
on their backs, clad in all the hues of the 
rainbow. The Portuguese, dark-eyed and 
keen, are in ordinary working garb, but 
the native Hawaiians, ranging through all 
grades from. dark brown skins to white, 
come out in flowing holokus, red, bright 
yellow and green, with scarlet flowers on 
hats and about their necks, presenting often 
a gorgeous and withal stately appearance, 
for the Hawaiians have a large and striking 
physique, both men and women. 

Just now the race question is the great 
problem. What will happen when the Chi- 
nese and Japanese increase and the Hawai- 
ians diminish? Can any form of a represen- 
tative government exist with such prepon- 
erating numbers of Asiatics? It is hardly 
to be expected that the American stock will 
numerically gain on the foreign importa- 
tions needful for plantation service, and the 
idea that there will be a great influx of de- 
sirable Americans from the States to occupy 
freehold farms, as soon as the government 
becomes fixed, is at least problematical, 
although President Dole is very sanguine 
about it. 

Must, then, all this picturesque quality in 
the inhabitants end in a mongrel mixture of 
‘races, leading downward in civil, social and 

religious conditions? These irftported races 
are already asserting themselves here in 
political matters. The Chinese, who have 
two joss houses and two clans (one of the 
wealthy class and the other of laborers and 
tradesmen), are demanding what they call 
their rights as they demand them in no 
other land, not even in their own. There are 


prominent and wealthy Chinese merchants 


who stand well in the community; one of 
them married a lady of Honolulu and has 
lived in one of the handsomest residences on 
a first-class avenue. These wealthier Celes- 
tials lead their countrymen, who are peace- 
able, docile and industrious, in protesting 
against the proposed law that no Chinaman 
coming here can hereafter engage in any 
butyagricultural pursuits. They know that 
the whites and natives are jealous of their 
mechanical skill and industry, which have 
driven many of the white mechanics away 
from Honolulu. They have even suggested 
that it is not an impossibility that a warship 
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from China would be sent to protect their 
interests. 
Already the Japanese, with their magni- 


ficent warships in port, are pluming them- 


selves on their power, and threaten to make 
trouble if they are not granted the franchise 
in the new order of government soon to be 
inaugurated. A larger Japanese man-of-war 
is expected soon. One hundred cadets from 
Japan came last week. These Japanese are 
the principal reef which threatens the ship 
of state which is preparing to assume con- 
trol when the constitutional convention 
frames the new constitution. The election 
is early in May, and if the Japanese are not 
admitted to full franchise great are their 
threats as to what their aggressive and pro- 
gressive government will do. 

As citizens the best Japanese are qualified 
to become valuable to the nascent republic, 
but the great majority are clamorous for 
higher wages, half-civilized and a menace 
to society. If they could be sent away 


when their contracts expire, and no more’ 


be allowed to come, the problem of the new 
republic would be much more easily solved. 
But they have come to stay and mean to 
remain, . 

As to the Portuguese, they at once build 
houses, set out grapevines, send their chil- 
dren to school and settle down to work. 
They are industrious and prolific. They 
come largely from Madeira and the Azores. 
They learn English, but do not like planta- 
tion work. They aspire to something higher. 
Some of them have just been elected on the 
nominating committees to suggest delegates 
to the convention, and are in line with the 
best political ideas. They are mainly of the 
Catholic faith, but those whose parents have 
been persecuted are in the Protestant mis- 
sion. 

Roman Catholicism, at least in Honolulu, 
is gaining a strong hold among the Portu- 
guese and the native Hawaiians. I looked 
in at the cathedral Easter morning to find a 
very crowded audience. A school for girls 
connected with this church contains between 
two and three hundred pupils, and the St. 
Louis College, just on the confines of the 
town, has nearly five hundred boys. The at- 
titude of the Romish Church here, favorable 
to the ex-queen’s party, has augmented its 
number of adherents among the natives, and 
this leads me to speak of the Hawaiians in 
connection with the political situation. 

I was riding up Nuuanu Valley on horse- 
back the other day, when a middle-aged 
native on a horse joined me, and, as I was 
in a white suit such as the naval officers 
wear, he opened conversation by saying, 
‘You man of war?’’ ‘*No,’’ I replied, ‘‘I 
man of peace.’’ ‘' You for queen?’’ was 
the next question. I answered, ‘‘Are you 
for queen?’? With a queer look on his 
dusky face he gave me the equivocal re- 
joinder: ‘‘Queen good; no queen good’’; 
and that was all I could get from him on 
that subject. This is a sample of the politi- 
cal status of the native Hawaiians. They 
still believe that the queen will be restored. 
If she comes back, all who take the oath of 
allegiance to the provisional government 
will be knownand be shut out from the royal 
favor. They now feel that their race is 
defrauded of its rightful sovereign. They 
are of much less consequence under the new 
régime. There are many clerks still in gov- 
ernment employ, but, as a rule, the native 
element, refusing the oath, are shut out 
from their old privileges. There are no 
perquisites for royal favorites. The ex- 
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queen has no large revenue. The common 
natives follow leaders who still declare that 
restoration will come, and so they stand 
aloof and wait, half in fear and half in hope. 

Their royalist proclivities have made 
many desert the Protestant for the Catholic 
Church. The little churches for natives in 
these valleys, which once were crowded, 
are now deserted except by a few old people 
and those under their influence, or who are 
connected in some way with the Protestant 
families. I followed the sound of a church 
bell one Sunday afternoon, and in a pretty 
spot found a good-sized church, but with 
only two children and two boys from the 
Kamehameha School in attendance. One 
of Mr. Hyde’s theological students had been 
to the cottages in the neighborhood, and 
with characteristic good nature some agreed 
to come, but did not appear. At another 
little church twenty-five listened to one of 
these students, and waited at the close of 
the services to shake hands with great cor- 
diality. There are two large native churches 
in Honolulu with diminished ‘congregations 
on account of this same royalist trouble. 
Thad a long talk with Mr. Willis, and told 
him of this state of affairs as ‘it affected the 
coming election of delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention. It seemed news to him 
that the provisional government wanted as 
large a native vote as possible, and that the 
natives would not vote so long as they 
looked to Président Cleveland to reinstate 
theirqueen. A single authoritative sentence 
from him that the United States would 
never again move in this matter could 
change the native sentiment at once in large 
measure, for these docile people can be in- 
fluenced very easily. He said that as min- 
ister he could not give any such statement, 
and as a private individual his words would 
have no particular weight. But he seemed 
interested inthe matter and promise@ that he 
would write to Secretary Gresham and tell 
him that such an announcement would 
materially aid the government in its consti- 
tutional project. Repeating this conversa- 
tion to some of my friends in the council, 
they indorsed the idea very urgently, and 
it is hoped that the honorable secretary will 
see his way clear, in spite of past events, to 
impress the native mind with the futility of 
their royalistic expectations. 

I could give you a more extended descrip- 
tion of life in Honolulu—of the charming 
American society, their home ways, delight- 
ful receptions, careful attention to all reli- 
gious duties, earnest zeal in missionary work 
at home and in the Micronesian groups. 
You will hear all about the arrival of the 
Morning Star and the usual political gossip. 
The people of the Central Union Church 
always take these returning missionaries 
into their homes, give them church recep- 
tions and private parties, recreate them in 
wardrobe and body, sending them on to the 
States with the happy recollection of warm 
Christian hospitality, nowhere more hearty 
and abundant than among these bright, in- 
telligent and benevolent people, whose hands 
are always full of good works. 


Se 


It cheers me to think of God’s interest in 
little things. We do not need to move a world 
to please Him. <A gentle thought lodged in a 
child’s mind will do it as well. Soa momen- 
tary aspiration upward in ejaculatory prayer, 
for a pastor in his work, may achieve more 
than we think. Is there any better way of 
winding up the labors of a lifetime than to set 
some little rills of intercession running in 
behalf of good men?—Austin Phelps. 
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The Home 
GETHSEMANE, 


BY MARY M. ADAMS. 


O agony for human words too deep, 
The Christ is calling, and His own do sleep! 
What earthly soul may not be now dismayed 
When He to sinners’ hands is thus betrayed? 
pS he Re Se 

A minister in Minnesota some years ago, 
in his round of pastoral calls, reached a 
house just after the family had seated them- 
selves at tea. He was ushered into the sup- 
per-room and invited to eat with them. 
After one or two refusals he accepted for 
courtesy’s sake. Straightway the family 
rose from their places, the food and dishes 
were removed, the tablecloth was changed 
and new dishes and new food were placed 
upon the table. Then the astonished and 
embarrassed pastor was asked to sit down. 
Is not some such conception of the fitness 
of things the reason why so many Chris- 
tians fail to obey Paul’s injunction to be 
“given to hospitality ’’? 


There is a little point in etiquette which 
city people, in particular, are prone to over- 
look. When these dwellers in metropolitan 
centers have guests from the country they 
are apt to hurry them through the streets, 
forgetful of their natural desire to pause 
long enough to examine the novelties which 
are everyday sights to their city hosts. 
Those who. rush past a florist’s establish- 
ment day after day, scarcely heeding the 
wealth of bloom, forget the delight which 
it may give to eyes unaccustomed to seeing 
flowers massed in suchabundance. So, too, 
of all the beautiful and ingenious ways of 
displaying other goods in shop windows. 
The marvels of electricity, as shown in toys 
and odd mechanical devices, are full of at- 
traction to those who have never seen them. 
It is not a sign of rusticity but of highly 
developed powers of observation to notice 
such things, and country people are usually 
far keener than residents of cities in their 
perception of objects. One of these keen- 
sighted, intelligent observers said, after a 
recent visit to Boston, ‘‘I did so want to 
stop and see the Italian woman on the street 
corner with her trained birds, and the man 
who seta toy mouse running along the pave- 
ment, but my hostess was horrified at my 
interest in such trifles!’? Remember that 
it is a fundamental principle of politeness 
to allow a guest to enjoy a few things ac- 
cording to individual liking. 


DEPENDING TOO MUCH ON PRAYER. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


It is astonishing to find how strenuous 
people are in regard to obeying certain Bib- 


lical injunctions, and how unmindful they | 


are of others. It is not especially discredit- 
able to them that the rules which. they are 
most careful to obey are those which best 
suit them. This is the way of human na- 
ture; but it should be the study of every 
earnest Christian to find out what duty is 
paramount, for the strain of choosing be- 
tween what seem to be equally pressing 
duties is one of the most severe and fre- 
quent among those to which we are sub- 
jected. 

The duty of.sprayer is rightly considered 
one of the most binding upon Christians. 
We must pray or else our spiritual lamp 
flickers and expires, But the long drawn- 
out prayers of a former generation are not 
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now in order, either in the pulpit or in the 
closet; Laborare est orare is wisely recog- 
nized in these days as a truthful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation. Probably prayer 
often precedes an intelligent conception of 
work. Our great American seer never said 
anything more profound than this: ‘‘No 
man ever prayed heartily without learning 
something.’ But that work should go hand 
in hand with prayer is far more widely rec- 
ognized now than of old. Weare to pray 
fervently and lay our case before the Lord; 
but, having done this, we are to be con- 
stantly on the lookout to discover whether 
we be not capable of becoming the instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of our prayer. 

Thus a certain pious woman was deeply 
concerned for the salvation of her sixteen- 
year-old son. He had acquired the habit of 
smoking and constantly sought evil com- 
pany. It seemed likely that he would go to 
the bad entirely. 

‘“‘Night and morning,”’ sighed his mother, 
‘T pray to the Lord for his soul. It cannot 
be that. He will disregard such heartfelt 
petitions.”’ 

‘‘But what have you done to make your 
home attractive to the boy?’ inquired a 
practical friend. ‘*Do you provide games 
and other amusements for him? Do you 
ask his friends in to spend the evenings 
with him?’”’ 

‘‘O, Ido not like games—never did. And 
I have no idea that he would care to play 
with us, no matter what we might try to 
do. As for his friends, he hasn’t one that I 
would have in my house.’’ 

It turned out that this woman, when not 
at meetings or at entertainments of some 
sort, was reading or sewing every evening. 
Her husband was a grave, gloomy sort of a 
man, absorbed every night in his paper and 
impatient of loud talking or laughing among 
the children. His boy, who was an active, 
high-spirited sort of fellow, had been vir- 
tually driven from his home in order to en- 
joy himself even moderately. One cannot 
help wondering whether God could consist- 
ently grant a prayer made so hopelessly 
against reason and right. This woman’s 
work had lain plainly before her. Her 
mother love and tact, if she had not been 
selfish, lazy and stupid, should have shown 
her how to do it. It surely was not the 
Lord’s province to do her work for her. 

An elderly woman was once deeply con- 
cerned for the salvation of her young 
nephew. He was thoughtful, and some- 
times attended religious meetings, but 
though many of his companions were com- 
ing forward and confessing the Saviour he 
seemed to have no intention of joining them. 
One day she confided to a friend that she 
had prayed and prayed for this young man 
until she was discouraged. 

‘*Carlyle says, you know,’’ returned her 
friend, ‘‘ that the end of life is not a thought 
but an action. Have you spoken to him 
yourself? ’’ 

‘*Why, no. I don’t think I should have 
any influence over him, and I’m afraid I 
might offend him.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know how you feel about 
it but I should be ashamed myself to ask 
God for something when [ wasn’t lifting a 
finger myself to get it,’’ remarked her friend, 
frankly. ‘‘I don’t believe He usually an- 
Swers such prayers. Until we want a thing 
enough to work for it ourselves I think He 


. might properly doubt our sincerity.” 


The aunt spoke to her nephew at once 
and in a tew days he gave his heart to 
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Christ. He has been a professing Christian 
for many years and has never been found 
wanting. 

Ruskin says, ‘‘The real, active, rational 
worship is that by which men act while 
they live; not that which they talk of when 
they die.’’ The real, active, rational prayer 
is that which enlists the service of all our 
powers to accomplish. It is just as much 
our duty to use the other means which God 
has given to us for gratifying our honest 
desires as to use prayer. Nothing is more 
clearly shown in the Scriptures than that 
we are given our talents for the carrying 
out of His will, just as much as that we are 
given the gift of prayer for the carrying out 
of His will. 


—<— 


THE COLLEGE GIRL AGAIN. 


BY MARY GRAHAM. 


Mrs. Adams’s valuable article in the Con- 
gregationalist for April 12 interested me 
greatly, as I have been connected with three 
different colleges in the capacities of stu- 
dent, teacher and graduate student. Her 
plea for the development of heart and soul 
is very important, but we must be careful 
not to shift upon the college responsibility 
which belongs to the home and the church. 
We cannot expect the college to accomplish 
psychological impossibilities. To avoid mis- 
understanding I state my general position. 
The fully developed ‘‘soul”’ is cultured in 
body, intellect, sensibility and will—no one 
of these being independent of the others. 
The development of the sensibilities and 
will depend partly on national characteris- 
tics, heredity from parents, home influences 
and training and the life experience of 
the individual. The college can take the 
product of these forces and modify the re- 
sults. Where the previous elements have 
turned the individual in the wrong direc- 
tion the college cannot always succeed in 
overcoming the adverse influences. I once 
had a wise teacher who said that he could 
select merely by daily intercourse in the 
classroom the young men and women who 
had good mothers. The precept and exam- 
ple of the father are not to be overlooked 
in our analysis of the college man and 
woman. 

The college can modify powerfully the 


‘result by the influence of strong personali- 


ties, as Mrs. Adams suggests. The ‘‘ culture 
studies,’ rightly directed, ennoble the sensi- 
bilities. In far too many of our institu- 


.tions the classics, the modern languages, 


English are made mere studies in linguistics 
rather thamthe means of acquiring esthetic 
appreciation and critical insight as well. 
The tendency to overemphasize the lin- 
guistic side of undergraduate literary study 
is to be deplored. I was remarkably fa- 
vored in pursuing my undergraduate course 
in an institution where the head of the 
English department is one of the best critics, 
from the esthetic poiut of view, to be found 
in the country, and I speak whereof I know 
when I talk of literary study as a developer: 
of ennobling sensibility. 

This kind of culture is more attainable if 
begun in early childhood. I know men and 
women who owe much of scholarly taste to 
the quotations and reading of a cultured 
father or mother. I know one father who 
read nightly to his boy a selection from 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. I know one 
mother who interested a tiny child in 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. If the high ideals 
are instilled in early youth there will be no 
room for the lower ones. 
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History and philosophy in the hands of a 
master can develop the best that is in the 
students. A man like Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton can do much to mold his 
pupils without losing aught of scholarship. 
The sciences can be taught both broadly 
and reverently and become potent influ- 
ences, 

The religious atmosphere of the institu- 
tion does much. This furnishes one strong 
argument in favor of the denominational or 
privately endowed college, where conducted 
on a liberal basis and controlled by men 
and women who are earnest Christians as 
well as talented scholars, as compared with 
the State university. 

Local peculiarities are powerful. I speak 
from limited experience with Western col- 
lege women, but I imagine the practical, 
go-ahead West furnishes a somewhat differ- 
ent type from the East, with its longer his- 
tory and atmosphere imbibed from cultured 
generations. I have no fear that the college 
woman will lose anything of lofty aims and 
noble motives; I know the college develops 
these where they are already present, incul- 
cates them, to some extent, where the germs 
are meager or almost lacking. The home, 
the church, the school, as well as the col- 
lege, furnish their quota to the progress of 
the race that brings with it the larger fruits 
of the Spirit. 


Oe 


THE OTHER NELL. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


Nell the first was a dear little girl, yet by 
no means remarkable. She had pleasant 
blue eyes, a good-natured mouth, too large 
for beauty, a small pug nose and light, cur- 
lyish hair. She was generally amiable, but 
once in a while she had her little tempers. 
She was enthusiastic, and sometimes, in tell- 
ing a story, she colored it a bit. She had 
been known to help herself to cake and pre- 
serves against orders, and one sad day she 
stole a penny from Bridget’s pocketbook 
for candy. 

But all these and many other things were 
forgiven when the terrible diphtheria en- 
tered the happy home, and after the dear 
child was dead nothing was remembered 
but her sweetness and her goodness. An 
enlarged and idealized portrait of her photo- 
graph was painted and hung in the shaded 
parlor, and it looked like the picture of an 
angel. The soft, fluffy hair, the heaven- 
blue eyes, the pathetic, sweet mouth, the 
dimpled shoulders vanishing into painted 
clouds altogether made a dream picture to 
be adored. 

Years after the mournful quiet of the 
household was disturbed by a vigorous baby 
voice. Another little daughter claimed the 
love and care of the parents there. She 
was welcomed gladly yet with a peculiar 
reserve, as if she had intruded within the 
shrine where their lost Nell was placed. 
Yet they gave her the dear old name and 
tried to trace resemblances between the 
children. But it was of no use. This 
‘Cother Nell’? had sturdy, black hair that 
would not curl a kink. Her eyes matched 
it, and there was not in her complexion that 
delicacy of tint which had marked the first 
Nell as “‘too fair for earth.” 

Tre earliest recollections of the second 
daughter were comments like these: ‘‘O 
my child! Don’t be sorude! The first Nell 
was so gentle.” ‘No; Mrs. Smith” (to a 
caller), ‘‘ this other Nell bas no voice. Our 
first dear little Nell sang like a robin.” 
‘‘Nell, dear; do be careful with that tea 
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set. Your poor little sister never broke her 
toys.”’ . 

This atmosphere of condemnation had its 
effect on a sensitive nature, and a spirit of 
discouragement and sullenness began to 
show itself. One day, when the child was 
seven years old, she was overheard talking to 
the angel portrait in the shaded parlor. 
““Q, you first Nell!”’ said she, ‘‘forgive me, 
but I think I might be some good if it 
wasn’t for you! They can’t bear me be- 
cause I am so different! Are black eyes 
wicked, I wonder? I can’t help it if they 
are. O! if I could start again all fresh with 
a new name and be just myself, may be I 
could please them. Mother!’’ she suddenly 
exclaimed, seeing a shadow in the hall, 
‘¢ will you please call me Zllen after this, 
and I'll be just as good a kind of a girl as 
my kind of a girl can be. I can’t be ‘the 
other Nell’ any more.’’ 

The mother, realizing for the first time 


the injustice that had been shown her little’ 


daughter, readily promised, and ‘‘ Kllen”’ 
now compares favorably with the oldest 
daughter. In fact, I am sure that if she 
should die she would be canonized in that 
family, and an ideal picture of her might be 
painted with dark eyes looking upward 
like a Saint Agnes opposite the heavenly- 
blue ones of the first Nell. 


—<—— 


APRIL. 


An altered look about the hills 

A Tyrian light the village fills; 

A wider sunrise in the dawn 3. 

A deeper twilight on the lawn; 

A print of a yermilion foot; 

A purple finger on the slope; 

A flippant fly upon the pane; 

A spider at his trade again ; 

An added strut in chanticleer ; 

A flower expected everywhere; 

An ax shrill singing in the woods; 

Fern odors on untraveled roads ;, 

All this and more I cannot tell; 

A furtive glance you know as well, 

And Nicodemus’ mystery 

Receives its annual reply. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Vi. 


BY FLORENCE HULL, 


Only persons who have had their observ- 
ing powers developed by special training 
are able to accurately interpret the premon- 
itory symptoms of sickness, for these are 
often quite different in character from the 
actual symptoms themselves. 

Just before a fire dies down it gives out 
the most heat, and to the casual eye seems 
to be at its brightest. So, too, at the period 
when our vital energies are about to suc- 
cumb to fatigue we are frequently deceived 
into believing ourselves unusually strong, 
under the stimulus of a feverish excitement 
which shows itself just before the reaction 
sets in. Nervous, delicate women are apt 
to be the victims of this delusion, and to 
feel inclined to accomplish a great deal of 
work at the very time when they ought to 
rest. - One only learns after considerable 
experience to associate a peculiar feeling 
of elation and buoyancy with the approach 
of an indisposition. Probably there has 
been an unheeded hour of fatigue, nature’s 
first, faint warning, and when this. has 
passed by the subsequent stage of fever, 
with its agreeable excitement, was uncon- 
sciously entered upon. 

Certainly, nothing is more charming than 
the radiant vigor of a thoroughly healthy 
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human being. But we are bidden to “ re- 
joice with trembling,” that is, with caution, 
and the lesson cannot be too fully impressed 
that while we are to take pleasure in the 
full and free activity of every faculty, we 
are to religiously avoid that over-strain 
which comes of the erroneous interpreta- 
tion of our own feelings. 

It may seem very prosaic to say that 
when we feel like doing something wonder- 
ful, something more than good sense com- 
mends, instead of following out the inspi- 
ration it would be a proof of wisdom to 
take.a hot bath and go to bed for an hour 
or so. The world would lack some of the 
brilliant, spasmodic efforts of genius if ey- 
erybody were sane and healthy. But indi- 
viduals would be benefited. 

It is safe to treat excitement as a premon- 
itory symptom of some form of headache, 
and instead of permitting it to wear itself 
out until the stage of acute pain is reached 
the rational remedy of a counter irritant 
ought tobe applied. Agreeable excitement, 
when very strong, may only be succeeded 
by that mental weariness some persons call 
‘‘blues.”” But it may, if prolonged, pass 
into a condition of acute nervousness, like 
hysteria. Now, while we want to feel that 
we are really alive, we don’t want our keen- 
ness of sensation to turn into agony, and, in 
order to prevent its doing so, we must learn 
to recognize in ourselves’ the point where 
strain comes. 

Whenever we detect a decline in our self- 
command, a tendency to be over-impulsive 
and high-spirited, we may know that soon 
we shall be cross or out of sorts. The coun- 
ter irritant indicated is quiet. If we cannot 
compel ourselves to rest we ought to seek 
the aid of a hot bath, even if itis the very 
middle of the day. It may not always be 
practicable, but I have often seen an attack 
of illness averted by an hour in bed after a 
plunge into water at 110° Fahr. 

When this is out of the question, the 
person who feels himself becoming ‘ hot- 
headed’’ should at least go off alone fora 
little while and bathe his face in cold water, 
resting afterwards in a position as nearly 
prone as possible. Headache or aching of 
the muscles can nearly always be relieved 
by the application of hot water, with subse- 
quent rest. One of the beneficial effects of 
heat is that it quiets the nerves. And one 
must allow a certain amount of time for 
every remedy, however slight, to take hold 
of his system. 

Many absurdities are committed in the 
way of giving minute rules to masses of 
people. If all of us followed out the con- 
flicting precepts given by writers upon 
health in the medical columns of the daily 
papers there would erelong be nobody alive 
but the writers themselves, presumably ex- 
empt from obedience to their own theo- 
ries, 

Hot water bathing does not agree with 
some persons, so they avoid it at all times; 
and the same with cold water and with 
everything else. But what cannot be used 
habitually may be employed with excellent 
effect asa remedy. What every one needs 
to do is to intelligently adapt to his own 
particular case the simple, general curative 
principles. At the first suspicion of the 
coming on of a cold the capillaries need to 
be flushed, and this is accomplished by 
drinking freely of cold water. ‘‘ Gorge 
yourself with water,’’ advised a physician 
onee. The slightest chill indicates the 
prompt application of heat, either dry or 
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moist. Aching eyes should be bandaged 
with hot water, and the peculiar sensation 
women sometimes call by the name of 
‘‘fidgets in the back or limbs,” often the 
precursor of neuralgiac troubles, can ordi- 
narily be at once relieved by a bath and 
a rest. 


THE BORROWING HABIT. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


Study hour was over in the Lakeside 
Seminary and a group of girls was chatting 
in the room of one of the students. She 
had been at the seminary but a few weeks, 
but already she was a favorite. <A knock at 
the door was followed by the appearance of 
a pretty girl in hat and jacket, who touched 
her short, golden hair as she spoke to the 
gir] who advanced to welcome her: ‘‘ Laura, 
I have no small change today; will you lend 
me a quarter to appease the barber? You 
see these locks need trimming.”’ 

‘“COf course,’”’ laughed the other, going 
for her pocketbook, ‘‘and bring me a curl 
for interest.” 

The group of girls was silent as the door 
closed behind the borrower, aud her steps 
died away down the hall. ‘‘Good-by, quar- 
ter,’? murmured one at last; and the others 
exclaimed, ‘“‘It is a shame,’’ and ‘*‘We 
would not tolerate it in a less attractive 
OVS ke : 

‘*Olive never remembers to pay her 
debts,’’ one of the company replied to 
Laura’s looks of surprised inquiry, ‘‘and 
she has no scruples about borrowing. We 
sometimes have to do without chocolates, 
but not Olive. We are all her bankers.” 

Olive Thorne had never been abundantly 
supplied with pin money. She had little 
extra for candy and flowers and ice cream, 
but she cared greatly for those things, not 
only for herself, but to give to others. ‘‘ Will 
youlend me adollar?”’ she had said, timidly, 
one day to her roommate, and the prompt re- 
sponse had helped her over a difficulty. The 
next loan was only a dime, and when Olive 
spoke of returning it her roommate laugh- 
ingly repulsed her. Olive borrowed a half- 
dollar one day of the friend she was walking 
with and treated three other girls to ice 
cream. She was a long time in repaying 
that loan, and to do it, at last, gave the 
money that should have been reserved for 
her laundry bill. She decided to use her 
credit at the laundry and pay at the end of 
the term. When Christmas came she had 
just enough money to buy her railroad 
ticket and to send a few choice flowers back 
to a favorite teacher. It was the week after 
the holidays that the above conversation 
took -place. ; 

As the group of girls spoke regretfully 
of ‘‘Olive’s ways”’ the girl herself walked 
lightly down the street, dreaming no more 
of the unpleasant impression she had cre 
ated among her companions than of the 
character she was devising for herself, 

When Olive graduated from the seminary 
she tried to shake from her mind the re- 
membrance of many little debts: a sheet of 
stamps, a knife which she had unfortunately 
lost, some society dues and a few dollars in 
small installments. She could not pay them 
then, but she would send some nice presents 
to the girls from her home. That would be 
amuch pleasanter way for the girls to ac- 
cept such driblets. 

Once at home, the girls’ claims faded from 
her memory. She did the household mar- 
keting, and the household pocketbook was 
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often called upon to supply her with gloves 
and the newest style of stationery. Once a~ 
silver dollar fell from her brother’s coat 
pocket as she brushed his clothes. ‘ Just 
what I need,’’ she exclaimed, half aloud. 
“YT will borrow it.’’ It did not trouble her 
much, a few weeks later, finding her father 
out of his office, to open his money drawer 
and take asmallsum. ‘It is all thesame,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I will pay the milliner, 
instead of having the bill sent to him.” 

Today the sweet girl face, which her 
schoolmates had found so winning, bears a 
hardened, carelessexpression. Olive Thorne 
has no friends and few seek her society. 
She finds it difficult to borrow even a new 
book from a neighbor; the clerks in the 
stores call her attention to signs which read, 
“No credit’’; dressmakers have been heard 
to talk loudly in her presence about the 
sheriff; drafts are frequently sent from other 
towns to be collected from her by the local 
bank. Olive Thorne is distrusted by every 
one. 

It is in vain for her to plead that, had 
circumstances been otherwise, she would 
never have erred. Conductis only character 
made visible; circumstances only bring out 
the latent defects and do not create them. 
We prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by 
our reiterated choice of good or evil. 


—<—— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


- BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The story of Joseph is a special favorite 
with children. They will be interested in the 
simple Bible account, hard words being ex- 
plained. But it affords so good an opportu- 
nity to make the Bible real and vivid, espe- 
cially as connected with secular history, that 
it is well to use pictures and descriptions of 
Egyptian life sofar as may be obtained. Read 
in the encyclopedia, Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible, Bible Dictionary, bound volume of 
the Century (illustrated article on Pharaoh, 
etc.), 80 as to describe to the children Joseph’s 
surroundings. The Sunday School Times is 
giving many helpful articles for this purpose. 
Children who have been in Central Park, New 
York, will delight in knowing that the obelisk 
came from where Joseph lived. 

Gen. 45 to 50 inclusive may be read with 
the children, with some omissions and the 
addition of descriptions and explanations. 
Make it plain to the children that Jacob’s 
twelve sons and their families who went down 
to Egypt were the ‘‘ Hebrew nation,” ‘‘ God’s 
chosen people,” the ‘‘ Jews,” “the children of 
Israel,” the people about whom centers all 
the rest of Old Testament history. Have them 
notice how Judah was leader in all the plans 
of Jacob. He was the chosen ancestor of 
Christ. The lion is the king of beasts, the 
strongest and bravest of all. Jacob calls 
Judah’s tribe ‘fa lion,’ because Christ, the 
descendant of Judah, was to be King of kings 
and Lord of all. 

What to do. A mother of five children 
writes: ‘‘ My children delight in Bible stories, 
but they cannot or will not stand it to be 
talked to or read to more than an hour at 
most. They want something to do. I have 
heard of Sunday occupations. If it means 
Suitable employment for children’s hands 
please let me know about it. How can five 
children of different ages be interested and 
instructed at the same time?”’ 

The following Sunday exercise, Hieroglyphic 
Bible Verses (the children like it all the better 
for the long name), was suggested by the mem- 
ory of a book in using which we displayed 
our ability to read at three years of age. The 
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‘‘reading’’ was accomplished by saying the 
words “‘is for’? and naming the pictured ob- 
ject appropriate for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. “A is for ax’ (picture of an ax), ‘‘B is 
for box,” etc. This exercise, adapted to Bible 
verses, will be helpful to’ mothers of “ five 
children of different ages,” because the older 
ones and the younger ones are both interested 
by it. 

The Bible verses, whose references are given 
below, are to be written on a number of pieces 
of cardboard. Write in a large, plain hand 
and omit from the verses the words contained 
in the list below, leaving large spaces in place 
of the omitted words. In these spaces pic- 
tures representing the omitted words are to 
be pasted. Let the children do the cutting 
out and pasting. Most of these pictures can 
be obtained in a few weeks from advertising 
pictures in papers and magazines and from 
old picture-books of the children. If one can 
draw of course it is better to have the blank 
spaces filled in by skilled fingers. The pic- 
tures, either pasted or drawn, may then be 
decorated by the paints or colored pencils so 
dear to childish hearts. ; 

References and list of words (for pictures) 
for Hieroglyphic Bible Verses: Gen. 1: 26; 
82: 5; 40: 11; Ex. 20: 17; (Num. 22;yot sa 
Sam. 17:°34; Ps. 50: 11; Isa. 1126; -Obad: 
1:4; Matt. 3: 12; 10: 16; Luke 3: 9; John 2: 
14; 10: 12; 1 Tim. 3: 5. Cow, donkey, men, 
women, cup, hand, grapes, house, eyes, angel, 
sword, man’s head, sheep, lambs, lion, bear, 


wolf, leopard, kid, calf, little child, eagle, 


nest, stars, fan, wheat, barn, a fire, fox, birds, 
serpent, dove, ax, tree, fruit, a church, shep- 
herd, ship, anchor, boat, fish, mountains, chil- 
dren, a city. 

Kindergarten sewing cards. 


Do all mothers know that there are outline 
sewing cards for illustrating the Sunday 
school lessons? They are designed for pri- 
mary Sunday school teachers, but mothers 
whose children do not have the cards in Sun- 
day school can obtain them of the inventor 
and publisher, Mrs. R. G. Smith, 2528 Hast 
22d Street, Minneapolis. Price thirty cents 
per year for single copies weekly ; five or niore 
copies twenty-four cents each. 


Sunday school lesson symbols. 


There is another set of helps for illustrating 
the Sunday school lessons in the shape of 
symbols cut out of cardboard and printed with 
pictures and texts. They may be used as 
patterns from which the children may cut out 
others from fancy colored paper or cards. 
The profit and pleasure are doubled if the 
child makes the symbol himself, crude though 
his effort may be. For prices and samples 
write to William H. Hart, 242-244 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ee 


Aunt Jane: “‘ Rob, dear, won’t you try to be 
a real good boy today ?”’ 

Rob: “I will, aunty, for a quarter.”’ 

Aunt Jane: ‘‘ Why, Rob! you wish pay for 
being good?” 

Rob: “ Well, aunty dear, you wouldn’t have 
me good for nothing, would you?”’—Harper’s 
Young People. 


Bread and 
cake raised with 


Geeams 


keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


**Pure"’ and ‘‘Sure,”’ 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


[Private—to the Foreman: Please put in the 
dog team this week, so as to agree with this 
letter about the Eskimo which the mail brings 
me from California. Doesn’t it fit exactly ? 

Yours confidentially, Mr. M.] 

Dear Boys and Girls: This long snow- 
storm, though strangely unseasonable for 
the middle of April, is just right for the 
old captain and his komatik. Nothing 
would suit him better than to be out in a 
northeast blizzard with a hungry team of 
wolf-dogs—you know they are never fed 
until night, as they travel better with a 
supper of seal meat in prospect! He must 
have made good time over the Rockies if he 
brought this letter from California since we 
saw him last: 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Yesterday for the first 
time I had an opportunity to visit the Eskimo 
Village. My father and I had no difficulty in 
getting in by means of your card. The first 
thing we noticed closely was some dogs curled 
up in the sand. One of them was gnawing a 
hen’s wing, but did not seem to be getting 
much nourishment out of it. [You don’t un- 
derstand their tastes, Fred—they would have 
eaten a pair of cowhide boots with delight!— 
Mr. M.] Therest were asleep. Near the dogs 
were six men snapping their long whips at a 
nickel that was partly buried in the ground. 
The one that whipped it out would getit. It 
took them five minutes to get it out. 

We examined their houses. The tent used 
in summer is made of skins on a framework 
of poles. Near the tent were some enormous 
whalebones, also a seal spear. The winter 
huts were built in the form of a dome and 
were made of plaster of Paris to resemble 
snow houses. I went to Joe Losy’s house, 
but he was not at home. There was a track 
outside, almost circular, with a cart which the 
dogs drew. The dogs looked very much like 
wolves. They pulled separately, cach on his 
own strap, and generally went wherever they 
wanted to. The reindeer were about the size 
of a large Newfoundland dog. They had large 
feet to sustain themselves in the snow. They 
also had very long noses, which help them to 
scent danger a long way off. They had lost 
their-horns and looked rather small. 

Yours sincerely, Frep F. 


You see by the picture that each dog 
hauls by his own ‘‘ strap,’’ all these sealskin 
traces, or at-lu-nak, as the Eskimo call them, 
being fastened to the pe-tuk, or line which 
connects the ends of the runners. The 
petuk-dog (just as we say the wheel horse) 
is about four fathoms from the sledge, while 
thé head dog may be fifty feet away. Yes, 
they do go ‘‘ where they want to,’’ but when 
the skipper advises them with his long 
whip they generally want to go where he 
says—ouk, ouk, ouk! 

A letter from Japan which comes at the 
same time (via San Francisco) inquires about 
Pomiuk, the Jame boy who was in the 
Eskimo Village at Chicago and who started 
to go home to Labrador. I am anxious also 
to know about him and hope Captain Myles 
will improve this heavy snowfall to take a 
cruise to the nor’ard and get news of him. 

Another foreign letter contains a sentence 
which may be a useful hint ‘‘to whom it 
may concern.’”’ The writer, a missionary in 
Asiatic Turkey, says that her little girl (I 
have her picture in my Corner album), in 
talking about American newspapers—you 
can guess which one—broke out with this: 

“Tf the editor knows which is good and which 
isn’t, can’t he expel the printer when he doesn’t 
print the right thing?”’ D. F. must mind his 
p’s and q’s! [Didn’t I mind my p’s when I 


“promptly printed your private prefatory para- 
graph?—D. F,] 


This reminds me of a sentence which D. F. 


td 


is 


obliged me to leave unfinished two weeks 
ago. It was about Louis Kossuth, the great 
Hungarian statesman and patriot who died 
recently in Italy at the age of ninety-one. 
It seemed strange to read in a daily paper 
that ‘‘ few now living recall his memorable 
visit to America in 1851,’’ ete. Why, that 
was not very long ago—I remember all about 
it very well! From the time that he landed 
at Castle Garden—and since I began this 
sentence a gentleman from New York has 
called on me and described his enthusiastic 
reception there—his tour through the North- 
ern States was a triumphal march, immense 
crowds gathering everywhere to see the 
famous exile and hear his words of wonder. 
ful eloquence pleading for his ‘‘ suffering 
fatherland.’”? Men wore hats like his (ever 
since called the Kossuth bat), and we boys de- 
claimed extracts from his patriotic speeches, 

I took my vacation in April (1852) so as to 
go and hear him, which I did in Northamp- 
ton, where in the old church of Jonathan 
Edwards he addressed a vast assembly. 
Jenny Lind was there, and many of us 
waited afterwards to see her and* to hear 
her say to her husband, as she got into her 
carriage, ‘‘ This is too much for American 
people to bear in one day!” I bought of 
Hopkins, Bridgman & Co. (booksellers, not 
brokers) a one-dollar Hungarian Bond— 
‘‘nayable one year after the establishment 
of the Independent Hungarian Government”’ 
—which now lies before me, and I have 
somewhere one of the tiny flags which we 
all carried bearing the Hungarian, and 
United States colors. Alas! the old hero 
never saw Hungary a republic, but now 
after over forty years of exile, when his body 
was taken back to his native land, he was 
honored by such a funeral as Europe bas 
not seen before in this generation. 


Excuse me for telling you all this, but ig 


do wish you young Cornerers to get some 
thing of the enthusiasm of that time. One 
day in 1852, when several of us were discuss- 
ing somewhat hotly Kossuth and his cause, 
all opposed me excepting my good old 
father, who kept saying, ‘‘ That’s right, my 
boy, stick to it!”’? I pass along the word to 
you. When any great question comes up, 
take the side of freedom, justice, patriotism, 
humanity, and stick to it—that side is right 
and will triumph sometime. 


Now for a few Corner letters, almost at: 


random: 
Hast Concorp, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: If it is not too late I 
would like my name on the Corner Stamp 
Exchange List.... We have had beautiful 
weather in March. We tapped a tree and the 
sapruns dnely today. Yours truly, Joan D. 


Not very beautiful weather just now in 
April—how I would like to bave‘had a taste 
of that maple sap and of its product when 


- boiled down! 


WORTHINGTON, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We were very. glad to read 
that you were to form a new list of Corner 
stamp collectors. Please put our names on. 
... Although it is quite cold we have a large 
woodpile and keep very comfortable. | - 

Yours truly, EARLE and LAWRENCE R. 


And yet I think their home is close by 
that town where the gentleman lived whose 
boyhood .reminiscences of fearful weather I 
repeated to you three weeks ago. 
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Berwoir, Wis. 
. Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Here is a 2 which we 
debated in our Grecian history class one day: 
Which was the greater citizen, Themistocles 
or Aristides? How is spring advancing in 
your city? We have had wind-flowers for a 
week or two now. But I believe you Massa- 
chusetts people do not know the wind-flower. 
It is about the earliest flower here; scientifi- 

cally it is anemone patens. 

Yours truly, Jostan W. 
Plenty wind, but no flowers here! A com- 
pany of girls were playing yesterday—so 
one of them reported—the game of ‘“tea- 
kettle.” The word selected was flower (or 
flour), When ‘it’? came in one girl said, 
‘The little tea-kettles are just beginning to 
appear,’”’ and all laughed at the idea of 
either flowers or tea-kettles appearing in 


the midst of such a blizzard! Here are two 


boys for stamps. Ww vm =e 


a pound for 
bread is four 
times as dear 
as I5 cents a 
package for 


H-O 


Hornby’s 
Oatnieal 


WOWOVOSVOVSVEEUTUBBTD02B 


Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 


H-O} 


} Company, N. Y. 


= 5S for 
w NONE-SUCH 
CONDENSED 


me MINCE MEAT. 
Every package makes two 
os delicious pies, 
Ba Merrell-Soule Vo., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading Ameri- 
can authority on cooking; she 


Says ‘“‘Use 


a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef’’ - 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by panel & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


ere 
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Lusson ror May 6, Gen. 50: 14-26, 
JOSEPH’S LAST DAYS. 


BY RBY. A. B. DUNNING, D.D, 


No one will make the most of his early years 
who does not in youth consider his last days. 
A lesson on the old age of a good and great 
man is in place in the Sunday school and 
ought to be one of the most impressive and 
helpful. 

Joseph, like Joshua, lived 110 years. But 
by far the larger part of each life is passed 
over in silence in the Bible records. Only 
those things are told of them which show 
their part in fulfilling the divine purpose of 
making a chosen nation. The Bible is no more 
a book of biographies than of history. The 
record of nearly half of the life of Joseph, 
fifty-four years, is crowded into thirteen short 
verses. But they clearly describe: 

I. The remote consequences of sin. These 
brothers of Joseph were old men when they 
came back to Egypt from the funeral of their 
father. They had done already all that makes 
their lives memorable, but they had not by 
any means suffered all the consequences of 
their doings. The reconciliation between 
them and Joseph had been complete so far as 
he was concerned, He freely gave them his 
love, but they could not believe it genuine, 
They knew he loved his father, and so long 
as Jacob lived they felt safe, for their father’s 
sake, from the ill-will which they imagined 
he held against them. But now that Jacob 
was dead and buried, their fears waked up. 
They said, “ Joseph . will fully requite us 
all the evil which we did unto him.’’ 

The saddest consequence of wronging an- 
other is the loss of faith in human goodness. 
We cannot help seeing in others reflections of 
ourselves, The evil that is in us we attribute 
to them also. The confession of these breth- 
ren was manly and honest. But why was it 
made now? Could reconciliation have been 
more complete than that when they first dis- 
covered that the brother whom they had sold 
as a slave was lord of all Egypt? He had 
welcomed them to his dominions, had given 
them the best of the land, had protected them 
for seventeen years, had gone up with them 
to their father’s funeral. Could they have 
asked better evidence that he had forever put 
aside any purpose or desire for revenge ? 

But they could not believe the evidence of 
all these experiences. Joseph wept for their 
want of faith in him. It showed that his 
brothers were worth less to themselves, to 
him and .to the world than he had hoped. 
Wrongdoing is self-destruction. Its memory 
and its consequences come back to plague one 
in his old age. It has stolen away a part of 
his life, and no forgiveness of man or of God 
will ever restore it. The sin to which one 
yields in youth, however sincerely repented 
of, results in eternal loss—a loss in the moral 
fiber of manhood. To break one of God’s 
commandments is to bring calamity into one’s 
future. 

II, The overruling providences of God. “Ye 
meant evil against me: but God meant it for 
good,” said Joseph, They meant to kill a boy, 
hut God made them save a nation by that at- 
tempt. "The compensation was not in them- 
selves, but it was a blessing to their children. 
So good is God! There is a restraining power 
on wickedness from which bad men cannot 
escape, Joseph’s nourishing of themand their 
little ones through all their declining years 
must have been a constant reminder of their 
villainy. They could not get away from it, 
and he could not remove their sense of it. 
But, in spite of them, it had proved a blessing 
to the world, to be far greater than he or they 
knew. 

When one has repented of wrong, he can 
find comfort in this. God is bringing good 
out of evil. Out of sin and sorrow and pain, 
out of the seeming confusion and apparent 
defeat of good purposes and triumph of evil 
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designs, the plan of God istoevolve. History 
witnesses to that. Experience points to it. 
Let us not permit morbid views of life to abide 
with us. God will bring to pass what He 
pleases, and what He pleases is right. 

III. The fruits in old age of right living in 
youth. What a gracious reward Joseph was 
receiving in his own character, though good- 
ness and gentleness had become so completely 
a part of himself that he seems not to have 
thought of it. It appeared in; 

1. A benignant mind toward men. He was 
above even a wish to harm those who had 
been his enemies. The only power over him 
of the wrongs which he had suffered was his 
grief that it had blinded the vision of his 
brethren so that they could not see his affec- 
tion. He had been enriched by it. Trial is 
an interpreter to one who seeks to know God. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell once told me that he had 
called on his old teacher of the Scriptures, Dr. 
E. P. Barrows. The aged man pointed to the 
portrait of his wife who had gone before him 
to the better land and then to the Hebrew 
Bible beside him, and said: ‘I have studied 
the Bible in various languages. I have loved 
to teach it, and have rejoiced in my work all 
these years. But now the Bible has been 
translated by sorrow into the language of 
spiritual experience, and I understand it as 
never before.’’ Joseph’s brethren had lost 
but he had wonderfully gained by that strange 
trial which had shadowed so many of his 
years, 

2. Honors from righteousness recognized. 
For thirteen years, the choicest of his youth, 
Joseph was either a slave or a prisoner. No 
doubt they seemed to him long and weari- 
some. But for eighty years he lived in honor. 
He had conferred great blessings on Egypt 
and on his brethren. His ripening age was 
rich with evidences of recognition of the sery- 
ices he had rendered. His children and his 
grandchildren grew up around him. Not the 
least of the rewards of virtuous and self-deny- 
ing youth are the honors freely bestowed in 
age on those who have served their country 
well. 

3. Faith in the future. Joseph constantly 
looked forward beyond his death in hope. 
He does not say that he himself hopes to live 
again. But the Egyptians believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and he desired that 
his body should be preserved as they were 
accustomed to do in hope of a resurrection. 

But he was cheered by the expectation that 
he would continually be of service to his peo- 
ple. He left to them the legacy of his un- 
buried bones, and they were a constant inspi- 
ration to the Israelites. ‘‘ Joseph died, and 
all his brethren, and all that generation.’’ 
“Now there arose a new king... which 
knew not Joseph.” But the Israelites knew 
him. His body, waiting to be buried in 
Canaan, constantly kept alive the memory of 
his words, ‘‘God will surely visit you, and 
bring you up out of this Jand unto the land 
which He sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to 
Jacob.” After more than two centuries of 
watching they started with Joseph’s bones to 
do as he had said, and after forty years of 
wandering, and we know not how much 
longer waiting, his bones at last were buried 
at Shechem, almost in sight, perhaps, of the 
very pit into which ages before his brothers 
had cast him to die [Josh. 24: 32]. 

Surely Joseph’s last days were his best days. 
So will be those of any one who has devoted 
his life to God’s purpose and has both testi- 
mony and faith to assufe him of the fulfill- 
ment of that purpose. Madame de Staél said 
wisely that happiness is found in prosecuting 
an enterprise in which we are conscious of 
making unimpeded progress. Schleiermacher 
said: 

Unenfeebled will I bring my spirit down to 
life’s closing period; never shall the genial 
courage of life desert me; what gladdens me 
now shall gladden me ever; my imagination 
shall continue lively, and my will unbroken, 


and nothing shall force from my hand the 
magic key which opens the mysterious gates 
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of the upper world, and the fires of love shall 
never be extinguished. 


Whittier, on the verge of the unknown 
world, sang cheerily: 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the eternal sea. 


As low my fires of driftwood burn 

I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And fair in sunset light discern 

Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 


The Psalmist said of saints: 


They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 
‘They shall be full of sap and green: 
efo show that the Lord is upright. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOCK, 


Let the teaching of this lesson center about 
the thought of the Golden Text. Tennyson 
has phrased the thought in the lines: 


All are but broken lights of Thee, 
Who only art eternal day. 


The sunlight which pervades the universe 
has always been taken as the symbol of the 
divine light which may shine upon and 
through the human. This is the symbol 
which we may use for the child, trusting that 
in time the mind will translate it into a real- 
ized truth. 

Draw a broad line on the board to suggest a 
long path. Let it go upward. Make broken 
places in the line and sketch masses of rocks 
to suggest chasms and obstructions in the 
way. Above draw yellow lines to indicate 
the rays of the sun. Lead the children to see 
that the sunlight may illuminate the whole 
way, lighting up the dark places and show- 
ing the way around or over the obstacles. 
Make plain the fact that the way is safe, and 
cannot be lost while the light shines upon it. 
Imagine a traveler passing over this way with 
his eye fixed upon the light ahead, The way 
can never seem tedious or uncertain or long 
to him, if he looks up to the sun which guides 
him onward. 

Imagine the darkness of the lowlands, 
among the forest trees, and then the full light 
of day when the traveler gains the hights. 
How will it be when he reaches the top? 
Brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 
But the traveler is not alone. Other travelers 
are before him and around him and behind, 
Can any man help any other? Suggest the 
lanterns which the climbers may carry to 
show some one who is behind the way. And 
those who have gone on can flash back their 
lights for those lower down. The little lights 
help to lead the way to the full light. ; 

After the allegory has been told show its 
meaning. The way of life has hard places and 
pitfalls. There are big things in the way 
sometimes and dark roads. Was it a hard 
thing for Joseph to forget how his brothers 
had wronged him? How did the light of God , 
help him? God sends His rain and His sun- 
shine on the evil and on the good. He re- 
members all His people, even those who turn 
away from Him. He isa God of forgiveness 
and mercy, and one of the bright lights which 
a human life may shed is that which shines 
from a forgiving heart. 

Speak of Joseph’s full forgiveness of his 
brothers, giving the incidents of today’s lesson, 
Write Joseph along the line made to suggest a 
path, with rays from the letters, among which 
Forgiveness is printed. Compare the life of 
Joseph.and other noble men to the lights of 
the lanterns which travelers use to help others 


‘along the way. The Bible gives us many such 


lights by the way. Speak of the prayer of 

Jesus for those who were bringing Him to a 

eruel death. Write among the rays drawn at. 
the top of the board, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.”’ 

Review the qualities which have been spoken 

of before as belonging to Joseph and speak of 

him as growing more faithful and forgiving 

and loving to theend. Then teach the Golden 

Text and leave the lesson with the thought 

that Joseph’s life, or any life, grows brighter 

and brighter because it is full of light from © 
above. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 

Prosperous as the work of our C.S.S. and 
P.S. has been in the past, it has rarely had a 
better year than the one now closing. Both 
in its business and in its missionary service it 
has shown itself eminently the servant of the 
churches. The sixty-second report, presented 
at its annual meeting April 16, is full of en- 
couragement; and yet it is not without its 
dark side, owing to financial conditions, 

During the past twelve months forty-eight 
Superintendents and missionaries have been 
employed, of whom twenty-two have served 
the entire year, while twenty-six have de- 
voted from one to eleven months to the inter- 
ests of the society. An aggregate of the time 
put into the work by these men amounts to 
thirty-four and one-half years of service— 
seven years more than has ever been reported 
for any previous year. The fact that during 
the year representatives of the society have 
traveled more than 400,000 miles shows how 
large must be the extent of territory under its 
supervision. Besides the workers above men- 
tioned the C.S, S. and P. S. has co-operated 
with other home societies in the employment 
of men in the West and South, and the work 
has in these cases been strengthened by union, 
The series of missionary rallies in various 
Eastern States have brought the various de- 
partments of our home work and their inter- 
dependence before the churches, 

The number of new Sunday schools organ- 
ized during the twelve months is larger by 
105 than the record of the previous year, 
amounting to 545. California, as last year, 
heads the,list, reporting sixty-one new schools, 
Minnesota comes next with forty-seven, Wash- 
ington has forty-five, Alabama thirty-nine, 
and so on. About 125 schools have been re- 
ported as reorganized after having been closed 
for a time, It is estimated that the society 
has now a grand total of 1,242 Sunday schools 
with a membership of 60,274. Between fifty 
and sixty Congregational churches have been 
organized during the past year out of schools 
planted and sustained by the C. 8S. S. and 
P.S. In six years the total number of such 
churches has amounted to nearly 350. 

The editorial and business departments have 
been no less successful than the missionary, 
although we have space only to mention them 
briefly. Some changes have been made in the 
editorial rooms. Mrs.G.M. Boynton, who has 
conducted the Wellspring for ten years, felt it 
necessary to resign, and Mr, Willis Boyd Allen 
has become its editor. The publications of 
the society have so greatly increased that a 
larger force of workers was needed and the 
office of managing editor was created. The 
business department presents a. gratifying 
financial report. Our Chicago correspondent 
writes: “The bookstore in Chicago never 
‘looked more attractive than now and its 
patrons have never been better satisfied with 
the help it gives them. The establishment of 
such a center of business and missionary work 
in the Interior has copnn bused: not a little to 
our growth as a denomination.’ 

This society has suffered less from the busi- 
ness depression of the past year than most 
missionary organizations, but itis obliged to 
report a deficit and the financial outlook has 
none of the hopeful features of a year ago. 
As compared with the preceding year the re- 
ceipts from churches, Sunday schools and 
other donors have fallen off to the extent of 
$2,147.34, while at the same time, owing to the 
growth of the work, the expenses of the past 
twelve months have increased more than 
$7,000. Thus the total expenditure for the 
year has been $71,319.21 and the total receipts 
$59,282.60, but by the use of certain available 
‘funds received as bequests during a previous 
year, and owing to the fact that the period be- 
gan with a larger balance than usual, the defi- 
cit at the close of the twelve months is but 
$2,441.04. In order that the society should 
‘not begin its new year with a debt, action was 
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taken at the annual meeting for the appropri- 
ation of $5,000 from the business department. 
This does not, however, release the churches 


from their responsibility, and the grave fact. 


still remains that if they do not give more 
generously in the coming year it will be nec- 
essary to retrench. Speaking of this matter 
the report says: ‘‘ We are not manufacturers 
but cutters, If the cloth shrinks, we cannot 
cut so many coats. Hither we must have more 
cloth or provide fewer garments. Which shall 
it be? It is for the Congregational churches 
of the land to answer.” 


THE WORLD AROUND, 

Christian Fraternity. A remarkable feature 
of the Methodist Bengal-Burmah Conference, 
recently held in Calcutta, was a visit from His 
Grace, Dionysious Latos, Greek Archbishop 
of Zante. This distinguished gentleman was 
a prominent figure in the Parliament of Reli- 
gions. Returning home by way of China and 
India, he met Bishop Thoburn on his journey, 
who invited him to attend the conference in 
company with the pastor of the local Greek 
Church. Something of the fraternal spirit 
which prevailed in Chicago characterized his 


earnest and friendly address at this Methodist 


conference, probably the first that ever re- 
ceived a Greek archbishop. Although he 
remarked privately that Bishop Thoburn was 
not a real bishop, he bestowed upon him 
when taking leave the apostolic kiss. At the 
request of Bishop Thoburn he gave the con- 
ference Paul’s sermon to the Athenians in the 
apostle’s own words and in a powerful man- 
ner. In resolutions passed in his honor his 
Methodist brethren promised significantly to 
‘pray for God’s richest blessing upon him and 
the branch of the Church of Christ which he 
represents.’? The Bengal-Burmah Conference, 
by the way, brought together a strangely het- 
erogeneous company, eleven different nation- 
alities being represented by twenty-one min- 
isters. 


A Children’s [Meeting in London. The Guild- 
hall, London, was the scene of an interesting 
gathering in Mareh, when the juvenile col- 
lectors of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, to the number of 3,000, celebrated the 
ninetieth birthday of the institution, the lord 
mayor presiding. In promoting religious lib- 
erty and similar benefits, the past record of 
the society is remarkable and yet its vitality 
has not abated and continued development is 
going on. Rey. G. R, Young gave the young 
people a charming account of how the Bible 
was translated into the language of the Red 
Indians and the changes which had been 
wrought among them by the introduction of 
God’s Word. A little girl, who was then in- 
troduced as the great great-granddaughter of 
Rev. Thomas Scott, the renowned commen- 
tator of the Bible, stood on a chair and made 
the first cut into the society’s birthday cake, 
on view in front of the dais. A cake, weigh- 
ing as many pounds as tbe society may be 
years old, is cut on the anniversary day and 
distributed among the guests. On this occa- 
sion it weighed ninety pounds, As a sequel 
to the speeches this was the crowning feature 
for the young people. 


General Booth’s Jubilee. This is the jubilee 
year of General Booth’s Christian life, and an 
order has been issued for general. rejoicings 
and celebrations in the Salvation Army. It 
is proposed to raise a jubilee thanksgiving 
fund of $250,000, to be divided among such 
branches of the work as their great leader 
may consider in need of special aid. He sug- 
gests as additional means of celebration an 
international congress of the army, to be held 
next July, at which officers and soldiers from 
every part of the world shall be present, a 
week of reconciliation and a jubilee cam- 
paign conducted by the general himself 
throughout the United States and Canada 
during the coming autumn. Another object 
for special effort is the addition of 1,000 
officers to the staff and of 50,000 juniors to 
the members of the army in Great Britain. 
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General Booth proposes to raise the $250,000 
to $350,000 by adding to the jubilee fund an 
estate recently bequeathed to him, which is 
likely to produce $100,000. 


a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 6-12. Lessons from the Lives of 
Great Missionaries. 

With a little foresight and preparation this 
may be made one of the most useful meetings 
of the year. Emphasize, in the first place, the 
value of missionary biography as a quickener 
of interest in missions, The work of evangel- 
izing distant regions sometimes seems vague 
and remote. We think of it simply as a cause 
which we ought to forward by our prayers and 
gifts. But once admit the personal element 
and dry statistics glow with suggestion. 
Great tracts of land are no longer so many 
square miles, but we are interested in their 
physical features, in the climate and in the 
peoples, simply because we have come to know 
some one who has gone thither as a herald of 
the cross. It is coming to be recognized that 
there is no better way of learning secular his- 
tory than by taking some single period and 
grouping its events and scenes around some 
prominent figure. The same/fis true as re- 
spects the history of the kingdom of God, 
What would Biblical history be without Mo- 
ses and Joshua, and David and Paul? So, if 
you would feel a deep concern in the progress 
of Christianity in India, study one or two men 
like Henry Martyn or Archibald Duff or Ado- 
niram Judson, who were influential in estab- 
lishing it there. If you want to know about 
Africa, select Hannington or Mackay. Would 
you be informed respecting the advance of the 
faith along our Western frontier, read the 
story of Joseph Ward’s devotion to Dakota or 
of Sheldon Jackson’s to Alaska. 

In this way we not only become vitally in- 
terested in foreign missions but we gain an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 
the problems involved in the great work of 
evangelizing the nations. We see why the 
kingdom advances so slowly as sometimes to 
try the patience of those who are not satisfied 
with anything but immediate results. Wesee 
how the missionary has to adapt his message 
and his methods to local conditions. We learn 
how comprehensive and varied is his work. 
We see that besides uttering the words of the 
sweet invitation, ‘Come to Jesus,” he must 
patiently, but persistently, strive to build up 
a Christian civilization. 

Then, again, we get a personal impetus from 
the lives of great missionaries. A missionary 
does not have to be so very great, provided he 
is good and true, to yield us this inspiration. 
On the one hand, we find, provided they have 
an honest biographer, that they are not so 
very different from other people, that they 
get wearied and disheartened, that they are 
not spared altogether friction and worry, that 
they have to work out their own salvation 
just as we do who stay at home. On the other 
hand, their willingness to leave friends and 
native lands, to suffer many privations, their 
devotion to Christ, their joy in His service, 
must be an incentive to us to cultivate the 
same spirit wherever our lot is cast. Thank 
God, then, for the lives of missionary heroes. 
They speak to us of self-sacrifice and heroism. 
They thrill us with a desire to follow in their 
footsteps. 


SOME MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES WHICH YOUNG 
PEOPLE SHOULD READ. 


Samuel Crowther, William Carey, Henry 
Martyn, Robert Morrison, David Brainard, 
Robert Moffat, Bishop Patteson, James Han- 
nington, David Livingstone, James Chalmers, 
Thomas Comber, John Williams, James Cal- 
vert, Griffith John, John G. Paton, John K, 
Mackenzie, James Gilmore, Alexander Mac- 
kay, Cyrus Hamlin, Asa Turner. 


Parallel verses: Acts 4: 8-12, 18-20; 5: 27-29; 
8: 1, 4-6, 26-40; 12: 5; 16; 6-10, 22-34; 21: 10- 
14; 27; 21-25, 42-44; 28: 16, 30, 31.- 
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Literature 


BOOK BREVIEWS. 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

This attractive work is a history and it 
almost may be termed a romance also. 
The first volume is out and it covers the 
period from 1775 to 1815, The author is 
Mr, E. §. Maclay, who has spent nine years 
in careful preparation for his task,-having 
made diligent researches in England and 
France and having enjoyed opportunities 
of consulting many official archives as well 
as private papers which have not before 
been accessible. He'even had the privilege 
of the suggestions of the late Admiral Sir 
Provo Wallis, who was second lieutenant in 
the Shannon at the time of her famous ac- 
tion with the Chesapeake and who survived 
until 1892. Ilis work is a comprehensive 
résumé of our naval career. It goes into 
details fully but is not overloaded with fig- 


ures. It is well arranged and full of in- 
formation, and a scholarly production 
throughout. 


But it also is more interesting than most 
novels, It contains many thrilling personal 
experiences and the accounts of such excit- 
ing events as the conflicts between the 
Bonhomme Richar@ and the Serapis, the 
Constitution and the Guerriére, the destruc- 
tion of the Philadelphia after her capture 
by the Tripolitans, the battle of Lake Erie 
and the remarkable cruise of Captain David 
Porter in the Pacific in 1812-14. Not the 
least interesting feature of the work is the 
light which it throws upon the build and 


other characteristics of our naval vessels ° 


and the superior seamanship of American 
naval officers. 

Such a work is an important contribution 
to our national historical literature. It also 
will do a good service in promoting intelli- 
gent patriotism and public spirit among its 
readers. Boys and young men will relish 
it and be benefited greatly by reading it. 
Although it exhibits plainly the remarkable 
successes of the navy during the period 
considered it does not depreciate any enemy 
or indulge in empty boasting. The volume 
is illustrated with pictures of famous ves- 
sels and battle scenes and with maps and 
plans whenever necessary. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.50.] 

CARTIER TO FRONTENAC, 

The longer title of this volume—which is 
another example of the rich fruitage of Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s indefatigable — historical 
studies and labors—is Geographical Discov- 
ery in the Interior of North America in its 
Historical Relations. 1534-1700. It deals 
mainly, of course, with the successive en- 
deayors of the French to explore, conquer 
and colonize this country. Cartier; Cham- 
plain, Hennepin, La Salle, Frontenac and 
such men are the actors in its slowly unfold- 
ing drama and the old story is retold by a 
master with an intelligent explanation of 
motives‘and methods and an efféctive group- 
ing of details which scholars of such sub- 
jects will appreciate. It is not a popular 
work in the sense of having been composed 
with a view to a large circulation among 
people in general. It is intended primarily 
for historical students sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to appreciate scientific scholarship. 
Nevertheless we shall have been much mis- 
taken if many ¢thers into whose hands it 
may fall do not read it with relish and more 
than once. 

The special feature of the work is its car- 
tographical illustrations. These are drawn 
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from contemporary sources and possess 
unique and unfailing interest. Most readers 
probably will learn with seme surprise that 
there are so many of these old maps and 
charts relating to the subject. There are 
other illustrations, portraits, fac-similes of 
antique sketches, etc., but the maps drawn 
and used by the early explorers are most 
numerous and suggestive. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting and profitable to study 
them and to observe how the outlines of the 
country, both internally and along the coast, 
gradually were mastered and recorded. In 
this particular peculiarly the volume is a 
treasure-house of information. Asalearned 
and well balanced summary of the history 
of exploration in the region described and 
during the period covered, which brings 
out alike the personal characteristics of in- 
dividuals, the policies of nations, the inter- 
blending of religious and political motives, 
and the vicissitudes of the experiences of 
the successive explorers and campaigners, 
the work is not likely to be surpassed. 
Much of what Parkman has done so well at 
length Mr. Winsor has done equally well in 
brief, yet with more attention to the value 
of ample illustration by maps. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 

HISTORY OF THE MENTAL GROWTH OF MAN- 

KIND IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


The four handsome volumes of this elab- 


orate work, which is from the pen of Mr.. 


J. S. Hittell, undertake to describe about 
all which is. worth description in human 
history down to the times of the early 
Christians. This is a huge task and im- 
possible to be accomplished in so small a 
compass except in a kind of condensed sum- 
mary, which is what is here afforded and 
which is necessarily conspicuously terse in 
style. It will remind the reader of Mr, 
Herbert Spencer’s productions in the same 
vein but it is more concise than they are. 
The author’s point of view seems to be that 
of a would-be impartial and thorough in- 
vestigator who nevertheless here or there 
goes astray where there is no need of so 
doing. Any well-informed reader of the 
chapter on Harly Christianity will notice a 
number of instances in which the author 
falls into more or less pronounced inaccu- 
racies. 

For instance, he says that ‘‘the Chris- 
tianity of our time is a group of creeds, 
each of which, through its adherents, claims 
to be the doctrine taught by Jesus, and 
denies the divine authority of the others. 
The most notable of these creeds are that 
of the Roman Catholics, that of the Greek 
Catholics, that of the Trinitarian Protes- 
tants, and that of the Unitarian Protes- 
tants.’ The inexactness of such a state- 
ment is at once evident upon examination. 
The author asserts substantially that Chris- 
tianity consists of. a group of creeds, that 
each of the four religious divisions named. 
has one recognized, authoritative creed and 
that each of these four representative creeds 
claims, or is claimed, to be the doctrine 
taught by Jesus and denies the divine au- 
thority of the three other creeds. But 
Christianity, strictly speaking, is neither a 
group of creeds nor a single creed buta life. 
Moreover if it may be spoken of loosely as 
‘‘a group of creeds,’’ what does the author 
mean by ‘‘creeds’’? Does he mean denomi- 
nations of believers? They sometimes deny 


each other’s divine authority but they never - 


claim to be doctrines. Does he mean state- 
ments of systems of religious belief? Then 
he should know that at least two of the four 
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divisions named by him have more than one 
such creed and that another of the four has, 
as a body, no such creed at all.. Nor do the 
different creeds usually deny one another’s 
divine authority, although several include 
clauses of a controversial tone. 

The value of the author’s work lies in 
the multitude of facts which he has gath- 
ered from a large number of authorities, 
archeological, ethnological and others, and 
in the evidence of the manner of the oper- 
ation of natural laws and social customs as 
they have existed from age to age. He 
follows mankind from its vague time, place: 
and manner of origin up through savage- 
ism and heathen barbarism to the time and 
the degree of the influence of Judea and 
Greece and on through the period of Roman 
supremacy into that of the early Christians. 
The development of tools and industries, 
of agriculture, mining and inventions, of 
political organizations, of intellectual cul- _ 
ture and of religious ideas is traced clearly 
and with ample illustration, and the con- 
clusion suggested is that the progress of 
our race has been upward even if slow. 
Mr. Hittell strikes us as an indefatigable 
collector whose volumes are storehouses of 
facts, but who makes too little use of his 
facts in the way of drawing conclusions 
and whose conclusions, when drawn, are 
sometimes as mistaken as that with which 
the last volume closes, i.¢., ‘‘that there 
have been no miracles, that Christianity is 
a product of evolution, and that within the 
range of human observation the domain 
of natural law has never been disturbed 
by superuatural interference.’’ Mr. Hittell 
should be less positive for many scientists 
and philosophers of distinction have de- 
clared his position unsound. [Henry Holt 


& Co. $6.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. Carl von Weizsaicker’s work, The 
Apostolic Age of the Christian Church [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $8.50], has been translated 
from the second and revised German edi- 
tion, by James Millar, as a volume of the 
English Theological Translation Library. 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., has furnished the 
preface and edited it. Professor Weizsicker 
is famous in the circles of Biblical study for 
his great learning and general good judg- 
ment and his opinion upon critical points is 
highly respected. There are topics, such as 
the doctrine of the resurrection, upon which 
he seems to shrink from the positiveness of 
belief common in the church. Indeed, he 
takes the ground openly, although not in © 
any arbitrary spirit, that the resurrection 
was imaginary. But his work is helpful to 
students of the Bible, especially of the Acts. 
He deals suggestively with many points re- 
lated to the origin of the early church and 
writes always in a scholarly and devout 
spirit. 

The second series of the Select Library of 
the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church [Christian Literature Co. 
$4.00] grows steadily and the seventh vol- 
ume, just issued, is devoted to St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem and St. Gregory Nazianzen. Dr. 
EK. H. Gifford bas edited the lectures of 
Cyril and the orations of Gregory have been 
translated by Rev. C. G. Browne and Rev. 
J. E. Swallow. There are all necessary in- 
troductions, notes, etc., after, the manner 
followed in the six preceding volumes. 

Rey. David Burns of Glasgow is the au- 
thor of an enjoyable and devotionally stimu- 
lating little book, Sayings in Symbol [Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 88 cents]. It contains a 
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series of short essays suggested by Biblical 
figures of speech, and its fifteen chapters 
bear such titles as The Garden Grave, High- 
way Bells, Strange Leading, A Tented Field, 
etc. The author puts familiar and even 
homely truth into fresh and appealing forms 
and the heart of a loyal Christian friend and 
teacher beats behind every chapter which 
he has written. 

We have received Revival Kindlings [Cin- 
cinnati: The Revivalist. $1.00], by Rev. M. 
W. Knapp. We believe heartily in revivals 
and in plain, vigorous, appealing preaching 
and religious literature. But they must be 
wise and tender and not sensational in the 
boisterous sense. For this reason we hesi- 
tate about commending this volume. It 
contains many good things and some foolish 
ones. Its spirit too often is more like that 
of the glib, indiscreet and superficial evan- 
gelist than that of the solemn, humble, rev- 
erent winner of souls. We know nothing of 
the writer and will not condemn him or his 
methods. But we can only commend his 
book in a guarded and qualified sense. 

STORIES, 

The English fen-country near Ely is the 
-scene and the period perhaps half a century 
ago the time of Cheap Jack Zita [J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons. $1.25], by S. Baring-Gould. 
It is a fresh, picturesque, striking story, 
full of spirit, vivid in the delineation of 
character and apparently reproducing faith- 
fully the manners of a time now gone by 
and not likely to be revived. That they 
are primitive and at times coarse does not 
diminish the attractiveness of the picture. 
Now and then the author forgets himself a 
little and allows his actors to speak for the 
moment in phrases of improbable modern- 
ness, and some of the baser elements of 
our common humanity are very prominent 
throughout. But it is a strong story and 
full of real interest, and it leaves a good 
impression. 

So does A Man of Today [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], by Helen Mathers. It is 
a brilliant, dramatic story, on the whole, 
in spite of tedious passages and an excess 
of details. But there is not a commonplace 
character in it. Even the dull people are 
entertaining in their very naturalness, while 
the others cause sparks to fly, so to speak, 
most of the time. The author has preached 
a solemn sermon to thoughtless, low minded 
society people by means of a decidedly ef- 
fective novel, although she deals with evil 
in one or two common forms with a plain- 
ness which would be unwholesome but for 
the firmness of her grasp, the constant 
healthy contrast with noble, generous, un- 
suspicious character, and the ultimate turn- 
ing to ashes of the apples of Sodom. 

Sometimes a short, graphic story really is 
more of a book than many more elaborate 
and pretentious literary constructions. Such 
a one is The Flight of the ‘‘ Swallow” [A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents], by Emily M. 
Morgan. It is a simple little story, told 
with tenderness and spirit, impressing some 
wholesome lessons in an unpretending but 
effectual manner, and sure to give pleasure 
to the reader. It also is bound and illus- 
trated prettily Aschenbridel [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], by Mrs. G. A. Paul, 
is even simpler and more unpretending, if 
possible, without being much less touching 
and impressive. It also will stimulate the 

- better nature of each reader and help to 
soften hard places in the world. It is a 
sketch of child life among the poor, but 
there is hardly anything to it as a story, 
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But there is enough to touch the heart.—— 
Mrs. W. B. Carpenter, wife of the Bishop of 


Ripon in England, in her Fragments in 


Baskets [J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. $1.25] has 
gathered into a volume a dozen short 
sketches, all animated and entertaining, and 
some even fanciful in form, and all actuated 
by a higher purpose than merely to interest 
the reader. Young people will find in them 
some suggestions of advantage when face to 
face with trials and temptations. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Here is another of Dr. C. C. Abbott’s de- 
lightful open-air books, Travels in a Tree- 
top [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25]. The au- 
thor is keenly sensitive to the varying 
moods of nature and possesses a descriptive 
power so skillful that he is able to put the 
reader at once en rapport with. himself and 
with lake or river, field or forest as he sees 
it and interprets it. Moreover from him 
birds and animals withhold no secrets and 
to be in his company is to enter the interior 
of a region unexplored, except upon its 
outer edges, by most of us. The single 
chapter on The Building of the Nest is 
worth the cost of the book. Olive Thorne 
Miller is a worthy companion of Dr. Abbott 
in searching out and describing the treas- 
ures and even the secrets of the natural 
world. Mrs. Miller pays. more attention 
relatively than Dr. Abbott to birds, and her 
new volume, A Bird-Lover in the West 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] consists of 
studies all of which were made in the In- 
terior or the remoter West. Several of the 
chapters have been printed already in one 
or another magazine or journal. They com- 
pose a fascinating volume of fact and in- 
ference, soberness and fun, about birds and 
flowers. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s sketches, 
five of them, which many of our readers 
must have enjoyed in Harper’s Monthly, are 
out ina volume called Our English Cousins 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25]. They fix atten- 
tion specially upon .races, election experi- 
ences, student life, society life and the life 
of the London poor. But they describe 
much more than their titles suggest. They 
are remarkably true to life. We never haye 
met with any other descriptions of the same 
kind which are equal to these. Moreover, 
they are fascinatingly written. The book 
has a few illustrations although it hardly 
needs them. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra [E. J. Goodrich. 
$3.00] Prof. E. J. Wolf explains in part the 
debt which culture owes to Christianity. 
Prof, G. F. Wright calls attention interest- 
ingly to The Adaptations of Nature to the 
Highest Wants of Man, Rey. T. 8. Potwin 
concludes his paper on The Composition 
and Date of Deuteronomy. Dr. W. H. Ward 
studies The New Testament Doctrine of the 
Relation of Christ’s Death to the Old Testa- 
ment Sacrificial System concluding that lit- 
tle or nothing in the way of a theory of the 
Atonement is furnished. Rev. J. H. Ross 
considers The Hymnody of Foreign Missions 
giving the results of some of his special 
studies in an entertaining article. The Ara- 
bic Press of Beirut, Syria, is Mr. John Orne’s 
subject. It is a press established by mis- 
sionary influences and he explains its use- 
fulness. Rev. D. L. Leonard offers a re- 
view of A Century of Foreign Missions in 
India, and the last article is a portion of a 
translation by Prof. C. J. H. Ropes of an 
essay by Prof. Theodor Zahn on The Adora- 
tion of Jesus in the Apostolic Age. Mr. 
Berle’s department of Semitic notes is full 
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of interest and the book notices also deserve 
commendation. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
[MacCalla & Co. $3.00], for April is a very 
strong number. Pre-eminently current arti- 
cles are The Sabbath-school Movement of 
To-day, by Dr. E. T. Bromfield, The Eccle- 
Siastical Situation in Scotland, by Dr. N. 
L, Walker, and Christian Beneficence and 
Some New Theories Affecting Property, by 
Dr. D. R. Breed. The first is a comprehen- 
sive study and analysis, of course with spe- 
cial reference to the Presbyterian body. 
The second is full of valuable information 
which few Americans possess. Dr. Breed 
discusses the theories which Dr. Herron re- 
cently has been urging, making the criti- 
cism that they lack practical applications. 
Prof. W. H. Green furnishes a long and 
elaborate paper, Klostermann on the Penta- 
teuch, in which he points out with great 
acuteness the valuable or mistaken features 


-of Professor Klostermann’s positions. Other 


articles, each able in its own line, are Prof. 
J. I. Good’s The Witness of the Reformed 
Church of Germany against Rationalism, 
Prof. N. M. Steffens’s The Principle of Re- 
formed Protestantism and Foreign Missions 
and Prof. H. W. Hulbert’s Political Science 
and Christian Missions. The editorial and 
review departments are well maintained, 

We take pleasure in calling attention to 
the April issue, the first, of the New England 
Kitchen [New England Kitchen Publishing 
Co. $1.00], of which Miss Anna Barrows 
and Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill are editors. It is 
intended ‘‘to form a connecting link be- 
tween home and school kitchens; ... to 
bring new and revive old ideas, to encourage 
thoughtful experiments with foods, to point 
toward real economy and discourage waste, 
and to help keep our kitchens out of the 
ruts into which the best invariably sink 
without some stimulus.’? This number is 
historical and practical, broad in range but 
also careful of details, diversified, bright 
and sensible throughout. It ougbt to find 
many readers and doa valuable work. 
The Prospect Union Review [Cambridgeport: 
Prospect Union. 50cents] isa semi-monthly 
magazine issued by Harvard’s Extension 
and Settlement at the Prospect House, It 
has some appropriate general articles and 
some setting forth the work of the settle- 
ment and similar institutions. Among the 
contributors are Dr. McKenzie, J. G. Brooks 
and R. E. Ely. 


NOTES. 


— Brentano’s Book Chat will appear no 
longer. Its subscribers will receive the Liter- 
ary News instead. 

— George Macdonald has just finished a 
new novel. It will be published first as a 
serial in some magazine. 


— The Boston Public Library contains 
about four hundred and forty books which 
once belonged to General Washington. 


—— The Arena hereafter is to be enlarged 
from 128 to 144 pages monthly. This change 
will render it the largest monthly review 
issued. 


—— Marie Corelli’s story, Barabbas, which 
we remember praising highly when it ap- 
peared perhaps a year ago, has passed through 
four editions in England in its three-volume 
issue and now is out in acheaper form to meet 
the continued demand. 

— Thomas Hardy says that he has more 
material in his head and his note-book than 
he ever can use. If he proposes to keep on 
writing, and no man can do better work in 
his line when he chooses, it is much to be 
hoped that he will abandon his present ten- 
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dency to make social impurity so large an 
element in the plots of his stories. 


— The American Press Co. of Baltimore, 
has just secured possession of a copy in good 
preservation of the very scarce original edi- 
tion of EB. A. Boe’s first book of poetry, called 
Tamerlane and Other Poems. Only two other 
copies seem to be in existence, and one of 
those, which is in the British Museum, is im- 
perfect. The other of the two has been sold 
within two years for $2,500. This newly dis- 
covered copy is offered to collectors for $1,625 
before being put upon the market when its 
price will be raised considerably. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
SKETCHES OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN RHODE Is- 
LAND. By Rey. J. G. Vose, D.D. pp. 236. $1.00. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LivInG AGE. Vol. 200. pp. 824. $2.75. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. i 
ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stuckton. pp. 


498. $1.50. 
THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. By Charles 
Gore. pp. 295. $1.50. 


OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. 
133. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. Neu York. 
SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
By W.H. Phyfe. pp. 574. $1.00. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION. By James Iverach, 
D.D. pp. 232. 75 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
First LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. 
William Swinton. pp. 208. 48 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
SOCIAL REFORM AND THE CHURCH. By Prof. J.R. 
Commons. pp.176. 75 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. By Anthony Hope. 


By Robert Bridges. pp. 
2 


By 


pp- 


226. 75 cents. 
I. Kohler. Philadelphia. 
GERMAN FOR AMERICANS. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. 
pp. 219. $1.00. 


Aiken Publishing Co. Aiken, S.C. 
SLAV AND MOSLEM. By J. M. N. Brodhead. 
301. 


pp- 


Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
BETWIXT Two Fires. By J.J. Wray. pp. 283. 90 
cents. ‘ 
PAPER COVERS. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
THE SOUL OF THE BisHor. By John Strange Win- 
ter. pp.310. 50 cents. 
AMERICANS IN EUROPE. By One of Them. 
50 cents. 
THE DOOMSWOMAN. By Gertrude Atherton. 
263. 25 cents. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE FACE OF CHRIST. By Katharine P. Woods. 
pp. 24 


International News Co. New York. 
ADELA’S ORDEAL. By Florence Warden. 
50 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
REPORT ON GOVERNMENTAL MAPS FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. pp. 65. 30 cents. 


Hubbard Publishing Co. 
PICTURESQUE HAWAII. By Hon. J. L. Stevens and 
Prof. W. B. Oleson. Parts I-lV. 25 cents each. 


The Bancroft Co. Chicago. 
THE BOOK OF THE FAIR. By H. H. Bancroft. 
Ill. pp. 40. $1.00. 
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Philadelphia. 
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MAGAZINES. 


March. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


April. GODEyY’s.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—BIBLIOTHEOA SACRA.—PULPIT.—MU- 
SIC REVIEW.—FORTNIGHTLY. 


May. QUIVER.—FRANK LESLIE’S. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 


Right heartily and happily did the Boston 
Congregational Club celebrate, in Music Hall 
last Monday evening, its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Flags and streamers in profusion gave 
the hall a picturesque and patriotic appear- 
ance. Large silver figures, 1869-1894, glis- 
tened on their dark background in an enyi- 
roument of red, white and blue, while at the 
opposite end of the hall the silver letters, C.C., 
answered back, flanked by a large banner let- 
tered, ‘Greeting to all.”’ As the 800 ladies 
and gentlemen partook of the supper they 
were entertained by the Germania Orchestra, 
and as the literary exercises proceeded they 
were interspersed with delightful vocal music 
by the Schubert Club, which sang among other 
fine selections an ode written for the occasion 
by Mr. C. B. Botsford, and led the audience 
in the Congregational Hymn, also a special 
contribution to the evening’s program by an- 
other member of the club, Mr. G. B..Putnam, 
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It was natural that Boston, the mother club, 
should want to have as many of its fifty daugh- 
ters present as possible to grace its birthday, 
and to the invitation extended to all the New 
England clubs and the club in New York 
there was general response, as this list of 
guests present shows: 


Rev. Albert W. Moore, Essex; Mr. J. F, 
Montgomery, North Bristol; Rev. Charles M. 
Southgate, Worcester ; Hon. Thomas P. Barne- 
field, Rhode Island; Mr. Dwight’ Loomis, Con- 
necticut; Rev. J. G. Merrill, D. D., Portland; 
Mr.S.S. Marples, New York; Mr. J.D. Miller, 
Fitchburg; Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D. D., Con- 
necticut Valley; Prof. William E. Chandler, 
New Haven; Rev. F. A. Warfield, Old Colony; 
Mr. Charles A, Haskell, Newton; Mr. Charles 
U. Bell, Merrimac Valley; Rev. R. J. Kent, 
Brooklyn; Rev. George E. Hall, D.D., Pas- 
cataqua; Mr. Frank W. Wyman, Old Boston; 
Rev. William Walker Jubb, Fall River; Mr. 
John H. Appleton, Cambridge. 


President J. A. Lane, in introducing the 
speakers, dwelt in a pleasant vein on the 
significance of the adjective Congregational 
in the club’s name, called to mind its found- 
ers and set forth the objects for which it was 
called into existence, which it has already 
promoted and which it should continue to 
pursue. He presented Rev. A. W. Moore, who 
spoke for the oldest daughter of the club, the 
Essex, formed in 1872, and he in turn was fol- 
lowed by Mr. S. S. Marples of New York, 
representing the club in that metropolis. 

From this purely congratulatory strain the 
next speaker, President G. Stanley Hall, de- 
viated entirely, but did not fail to delight his 
audience with a clear and suggestive staté- 
ment of what present day researches in the 
psychological laboratories are establishing as 
scientific truth. He showed how these con- 
clusions of investigation re-enforce the the- 
istic and Christian position, bringing to the 
preacher, in a different phraseology to be sure, 
re-enforcement in the inculeating of old doc- 
trines, such as the damage wrought by sin, 
the absolute necessity of obeying conscience, 
the mystery and sacredness of life, especially 
of the years of early manhood and womanhood, 
the central and influential place which the hu- 
man heart occupies, determining as it does the 
issues of life, the immanence of the divine 
presence, the universal presence of law and 
of a directing mind, goodness and love above 
everything else. 

Dr>McKenzie was the last speaker and in his 
own masterly way reviewed rapidly the twen- 
ty-five years just reaching their close, pausing 
to mention the Congregational churches in 
old Boston a generation ago, all of which, ex- 
cept Park Street, have moved into different 
edifices and localities. He lingered in loving 
remembrance upon the ministers of those 
days, recalling their elements of power and 
their admirable personal qualities. 
fended them from the charge of being narrow 
and behind the times, either as respects theo- 
logical or sociological progress. The present 
has grown out of the past and is but an ex- 
pansion of ideas then abroad in men’s minds 
and already put in operation. He avowed 
himself to be an ardent Congregationalist and 
urged the young men among his hearers to 
lend their strength to the churches and to 
appreciate the great opportunities for service 
which the present time offers. 


MIDDLEBORO OLERGYMEN SPEAK 
THEIR MINDS. 


In justice to the churches and ministers of 
Middleboro, Mass., who are naturally dis- 
turbed by the recent utterances of Rev. W. 
B. Hale, an Episcopal rector, in reference to 
the religious condition of that place, we will- 
ingly insert this dignified protest: 


Whereas, Rev. W. B. Hale, rector of the 
Chapel of Our Saviour in Middleboro, has 
seen fit, over his own signature, to issue “a 
general affirmation ”’ of his attack made in the 
Forum of March upon the spiritual condition 
of Middleboro, we desire to make the follow- 
ing statement: 


He de-- 
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1. That while we sympathize heartily with 
the cause that Rev. W. B. Hale has at heart, 
the cause of church unity, we deeply regret 
that his sympathies should lead him to mis- 
represent the religious condition of our town, 
and to mislead the public into believing that 
Middleboro is characterized by ‘‘a division of 
its religious life”? that is hurtful to the prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God. 

Middleboro is singularly free from ‘‘ denom- 
inational divisions, misunderstandings and 
bitterness.”’ Its ‘‘ half a dozen sects” do not 
stand in one another’s way, trespass on one 
another’s territory, nor divide the people in 
such a way that their support is a precarious 
one. Each has its own work to do and does 
it with the best of feeling toward the others. 
To ‘“‘rejoice in the privilege and honor of 
leading a righteous warfare against that or- 
ganized division which wars upon our pros- 
perity, our religious progress, the happiness 
of our social life and the unity of our homes”’ 
is to rejoice in a perverted vision that is pain- 
ful to those who believe in the unity of the 
kingdom of God. 

2. That while we believe as heartily as Rey. 
W. B. Hale that ‘‘the duty of the church to 
these times is precisely what it has been to all 
times, and that is to win men to the obedience 
and love of Christ and then to bring them up 
to the perfection of Christian manhood,’’ we 
as cordially differ from him as to the methods 
of accomplishing this. We are ready to use 
any method that will draw the people out of 
their selfishness and sin and lead them to the 
Christ who loved them and gave Himself for 
them. Mr. Hale misunderstands the spirit 
and purpose of the social life in our churches, 
A little larger knowledge of the good result- 
ing therefrom would have saved him from 
serious error. 

We have no sympathy with the idea that 
church worship is another name for Christian 
goodness, nor with the idea that the Christ 
has everything to do with the spiritual life of 
men and nothing to do with their social life. 
“We believe that godliness is profitable for 
all things, having promise of the life that now 
is and of that which is to come.” 

3. That we believe that nothing has hap- 
pened in @ long series of years to so alienate 
the churches of Middleboro from the idea of 
church unity, as proposed by the Chicago- 
Lambeth ‘platferm, as the organization of an 
Episcopal parish in Middleboro in March, 
1894. The Episcopal chapel has introduced 
into the town a divisive spirit unknown in its 
previous religious history. 

We'desire these facts to go out over our own 
signatures that the cause of church unity may 
not be retarded by Rev. W. B. Hale’s unwise 
and unjust attack upon the religious condition 
of Middleboro. 

Richard G. Woodbridge, minister of the 
Central Congregational Church; George W. 
Stearns, minister of the First Congregational 
Church; H. K. Job, minister of the North 
Congregational Church, North Middleboro; 
D.H.Simpson, minister of the Baptist church, 
North Middleboro; M. F. Johnson, minister 
of the Central Baptist Church; W. F. Davis, 
minister of the Central Methodist Church; 
W.C. Litchfield, minister of Unity Church. 

Retired ministers: Charles W. Wood, Con- 
gregational; H. M. Eaton, Christian; H. C. 
Coombs, Baptist. ; 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, April 29-May 5. Revivals or Occasional 
Conversions? Which or Both? John 1: 
43-51; Acts 13: 44-52. 


In which case are the results most permanent? 
Does one method necessarily exclude the other? 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Dew or shower—which? Both. Who can doubt 
that the normal method for a child of Christian 
parents, trained up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, is to learn to love God as he learns to 
love his mother? ‘*He does not know when he 
began”; he is the better for not knowing. And 
who can doubt that a church which bears fruit 
every month is better than one with a fever and 
ague alternation? Yet such conversions as Paul’s, 
while in a sense exceptional and abnormal, have 
their place 1m the diversity of human experience. 
Gradual elevations and depressions of the earth’s 
crust have alternated with tremendous upheavals, 
and the two have combined to make the face of the 
globe what itis. We need revivals for the sake of 
those who for a long time wait just beyond the reach 
of ordinary methods. We need them for those who 
are very far beyond. Perhaps we need them most 
of all for the sake of those already within the 
church. j ¥ i 

How many of the great religious movements that 
have blessed the church have begun in revivals? 
Recall a few. How many of the great men of the 
church have come into it through revivals? How 
many of the most successful preachers have been 
practically revival preachers? How many of you 
were converted in revivals? How many grew up 
into the church? Let us have an experience meet- 
ing; it will afford a sort of practical test of the 
relative value of the two methods, or are they, after 
all, one method? But remember that both methods 
have the seal of divine approval, and are to each 
other somewhat as the constant and the periodic 
methods of nature. vaotes 
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What Is “the Kingdom of God”? 


[Notes taken for the Congregationalist of a lec- 
ture to artisans in Hampstead Congregational 
Church, London.] 

In a recent lecture I happened to mention a 
book which was translated last year from the 
German of Professor Wendt, entitled The 
Teaching of Jesus, and I was quite surprised 
to find how many people either wrote to me 
or asked me in person about this book. I can 
only explain this interest in a passing allusion 
by the desire which evidently exists very 
widely to really know what Jesus Christ 
taught and what He meant by His teaching. 
And that desire I cannot but feel is one of the 
most hopeful signs of a time like the present 
in which hopeful signs, religiously speaking, 
do not seem too numerous. Professor Wendt 
is a scientific theologian of Heidelberg, and 
belongs to what would be called now a some- 
what advanced school of thought. He studies 
the New Testament, frankly admitting the 
critical principles of inquiry. I do not quote 
him, of course, because I am in a position to 
agree with all he says or thinks, but because 
it seems to me these words may help some of 
us in many conflicts, verbal and spiritual, in 
which we are engaged today. He says: ‘‘ The 
idea that the severely critical consideration 
of the Gospels, which examines these writings 
according to the same principle as other writ- 
ten historical sources, would render prob- 
lematical the historical figure of Jesus, or, at 
all events, would detract from the ideal lofti- 
ness and purity of His life and teaching, we 
must at this day pronounce to be simply obso- 
lete. The historical picture of Jesus has lost 
nothing by these methods, but only gained.” 

Some of us, I suppose, were brought up 
under the impression that if we were to treat 
the Bible just as we treat other books it would 
lose all its authority, and if we were to regard 
the Gospels as simple historical documents 
the Person who is described there would 
cease to maintain His hold upon the world. 
It was an unfortunate delusion, a delusion 
which I believe is rapidly disappearing. It is 
when you come to treat the Gospels as ordi- 
nary historical documents that the Person de- 
scribed there makes His wonderful impres- 
sion upon you and exerts His full authority. 
It is when you begin to treat the Bible pre- 
cisely as you treat all other books that you 
find how vastly different itis from all other 
books and how vastly superior to all other 
books. 

This evening I want to speak to you fora 
little while upon the subject of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ in one of its aspects. As criti- 
cism has rendered more certain the teaching 
of Jesus itself—by that I mean has made it 
more sure that He really did live, really did 
say these memorable things—so the closer 
study, what I may call the ruthless study, of 
what He said has only shown us its eternal 
truth, its commanding authority, over every 
age and every nation of human beings. There 
is a tendency today—at present onby slightly 
marked, but I venture to predict before an- 
other twenty years are gone it will be still 
more distinct to us all—a tendency for thought- 
ful men and women to steal back from the 
confusion and distraction of modern life to 
those Galilean hills, to sit at the feet of the 
Teacher who taught there, to try to under- 
stand the precise bearing of all He said upon 
human life as it is lived today. Many of us 
are like wanderers brought up in some beauti- 
ful countryside, who have set out to try their 
-fortynes in roaring cities or alien lands, and 
after much experience of seeming success, but 
actual failure, return disillusioned to find that 
the sweet pastures and the lapping streams 
and the little cottages nestled round. the 
_ church tower,-and the wooded ridge, above 
_ and behind which went on in our childhood 
the marvelous transformations of the heavens, 
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are truer, lovelier and more restful than any- 
thing else in the wide world. I know there 
are some of you here who have not yet turned 
back. You are still out in the wilderness 
hoping to find some other city of God, some 
messenger from Him. But it is wonderful 
how many are turning back, and perhaps 
there are some here who tonight will hear the 
recalling voice and will get back to the feet of 
their true Lord and Master. 

The first thing which must strike any one of 
us when we come to sit at the feet of the Great 
Teacher and to take into account all He said 
is that He was constantly speaking about 
what He called ‘‘ the kingdom of God.’’ This 
kingdom, He said at the beginning, was at 
hand. He said presently in His ministry that 
it was actually among the people to whom He 
was speaking. He told them that beforesome 
of them had disappeared in death they would 
see the kingdom coming in power. If you 
look at all His teaching you find that there is 
scarcely a parable He uttered which was not 
meant to illustrate some phase of what He 
called the kingdom of God, and every deed of 
mercy He performed was clearly connected 
with it. 

Now He never seemed to feel it necessary to 
define in any explicit words what He meant 
by the kingdom of God; He seemed to use the 
term as if it were some desirable secret, the 
mere mention of which would lead ll men to 
come and inquire what it might be and to 
make up their minds to realize it when they 
understood. Because He did not accurately 
define it in so many words it devolves on us, 
of course, today and in every age to spell out 
what He meant by it. And that process of 
spelling is made more necessary because the 
Christian Church, speaking broadly, has 
thought very little, and said even less, about 
this subject which occupied the greater part 
of the teaching of Jesus. If you follow the 
history of the church on earth you find that 
the connection is often very slight between it 
and the kingdom of God of which Christ was 
always speaking. I think we ought to be de- 
voutly thankful that the providence of God 
has preserved for us in what is now admitted 
to be a wonderfully intact form the primitive 
documents, the records of the Lord’s life, the 
actual reports of what He said, so that we 
are able today, if we will, to correct the er- 
roneous ideas and the erroneous practice of 
the followers of Jesus Christ and to restore 
the primitive power of the gospel which He 
preached. 

What does Jesus mean by the kingdom of 
God? We may say, perhaps,’ at once that He 
came not only to preach it but to show it; He 


-came to exhibit it both in His word and in 


His work, both by His teaching and in the 
actual conduct that He showed at every point 
of His life. We may say, further, that while 
He came to show it and to establish it upor 
the earth, He died in order to open the king- 
dom of ‘God to all believers. As that is the 
real gist of Christ’s coming, it is evident that 
if we want to understand the kingdom of God 
we must take the pains to carefully read—yes, 
to carefully study and ponder—the whole 
story contained in the four Gospels. It is not, 
let me remind you again, it is not by a defini- 
tion that the kingdom of God is described, 
but it is by a Person—a Person whose whole 
life, teaching, conduct and death form a com- 
plete picture and a complete revelation of 
what the kingdom of God is. 

If a lawyer wishes to practice in the courts 
in England he knows that he must devote a 
good number of years to the careful study of 
the digests and to a comprehension of the 
practical workings of law in the England of 
today. He never supposes that he can be a 
suitable lawyer, a useful lawyer, without 
pains, without preparation. Nay, suppcsing 


even a man wishes to be a builder and has 
the simplest task on hand, the building merely 
of a dwelling-house in which we can whole- 
somely live, he must have passed through an 
apprenticeship; he must have understood a 
great many truths and facts before he can 
build correctly. You must not be surprised, 
then, if it will require some pains for you and 
me to find out and to understand the law, not 
of an earthly court, but of the kingdom of 
God. It will require some pains for us to see 
how to ‘puild even a very small fragment, not 
of an ordinary earthly house, but of the city 
of God that cometh down out of heaven. The 
only wonder is that the code of the kingdom 
of God and the practice of the building of the 
city should be so singularly simple, should be 
so accessible, should be so cheap, that any one 
of my hearers is enabled to study it, while 


“very many of us could never be lawyers, if we 


studied even for years, and some of us could 
never be good builders, even after much 
practice. In the wisdom and goodness of God 
every ene of you might be, if y6a would only 
take the trouble, a scribe instructed in the 
kingdom of God, acquainted with its laws and 
able to put a brick here and there in the great 
structure that God is rearing. 

Supposing I can induce you to undertake 
carefully the study of the Gospels in order to 
answer the question, What is the kingdom of 
God according to the teaching of Christ? it 
will not be long before you begin to see the 
main outlines rising before you with sufficient 
clearness. I dare say every one of my hear- 
ers has heard that remarkable little story of 
Frederick the Great, which tells us of an an- 
swer which a schoolchild gave to him when 
he was asking questions to see the progress of 
the school. To discover how far the children 
had proceeded in knowledge, he was asking 
them to classify the various things in the 
room. ‘‘What does wood belong to?’ he 
asked, and one bright child immediately an- 
swered, ‘It belongs to the vegetable king- 


dom.’’ “And what does iron belong to?” he 
asked. ‘‘To the mineral kingdom,” was the 
answer. And in the end he said, ‘‘And what 


do I belong to?’’ expecting the child to 
promptly reply, To the animal kingdom, 
But, by a strange inspiration, the little child 
looked up and said, ‘‘ To the kingdom of God, 
Your Majesty ’’—a strange inspiration because 
it was so literally true. The kingdom of God, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, is not the 
rule of the Creator over all the forces of the 
universe, it is not His authority over inor- 
ganic things, it is not even His control of the 
sentient life of the lower creatures; but the 
kingdom of God is the rule of God over free, 
living, conscious human souls, made in the 
likeness of God, over creatures that are able 
to yield Him a worthy obedience because 
they are also able to show Him an unworthy 
disobedience, over creatures whose love and 
service are of value to Him precisely because 
they are able to withhold it and able even to 
set their affections and their will against Him 
in defiance of His laws. 

The kingdom of God was no new idea when 
Jesus Christ came into the world. In fact, as 
you have before you the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, you will be very familiar with many 
striking passages which speak about this king- 
dom of God. But Jesus Christ introduced one 
great new thougkt into the idea of the king- 
dom—a new and wonderful thought. It was 
this, that the Sovereign of the kingdom is the 
Father of His subjects, and that He claims 
the obedience of His subjects on the ground 
of their love to Him as His children. That 
new thought was introduced by Jesus Christ, 
not so much by what He said, though He said 
a good deal about it, but by what He was; for 
He showed us Himself the perfect Son of the 
perfect Father, living in vital obedience to the 
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unseen God from the first to the last of His 
human life. 

I am sorry to say that most people stop con- 
tent with finding out what it is to enter the 
kingdom, but the main gist of the teaching of 
Jesus is to show us what it is to live in the 
kingdom. To live in the kingdom of God is 
to live in this world as the children of God, 
loving Him with all our heart, with all our 
mind, with all our strength. You may recol- 
lect that on one occasion a scribe said to Jesus 
that the principal commandment was to love 
God with all your heart and mind and strength, 
and Jesus made the answer, ‘‘ You are not far 
from the kingdom of God.’’ I suppose the 
man did not actually do what he said should 
be done. He knew that the first thing is to 
love with all the heart, but did not love; yet, 
for knowing that it was the first thing, Jesus 
said, ‘‘ You are not far from the kingdom of 
God.’ Now, when a man is living as the son 
of God in this world, or when a woman is liy- 
ing as the daughter of God—loving God, trust- 
ing Him—it naturally follows that you try to 
obey the commandments that He has made 
known through His Son Jesus Christ. You 
try to be obedient; you take. the laws which 
. He uttered and the laws which He showed 
quite seriously. You know you have got to 
obey them; you do not try to slip out of them 
by holding some theological belief. You do 
not want to slip out of them; the laws of your 
Father are the best laws conceivable; you 
want to obey, not to escape. 

These laws of the kingdom, which we might 
spend many evenings in studying, may in a 
sense be all summed up in one word—it is 
unselfishness. ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ was the Master’s own description 
of the whole law. So if we try to see it, not 
so much in what He said as in what He did, 
and ask, What is the law of the kingdom of 
heaven? we find that it is a life of loving min- 
istry to other people, daily trying to help 
them in every possible way according to their 
need; not spending our days in seeking to 
store up useless wealth, but taking all that 
comes to us in our ordinary work, the wealth 
that is given, to use for the benefit of others, 
as we are the stewards of our Father in heaven. 
Unselfishness— that is the secret; or, if we 
wish to finish the description by observing 
Jesus Christ, we find tbat it is not only un- 
selfish service, but it is what He calls wit- 
nessing to truth. He is the King, He says to 
Pilate, because He has come to bear witness 
to the truth; and therefore to obey the laws of 
the kingdom of God means not only to live 
unselfishly for others, but to bear witness for 
the truth, to be true, to do truly, to hold up 
the truth wherever we can, and according to 
the example of our Lord and Master Himself, 
not to shrink if in our witness for the truth 
we are taken to the cross itself and in such 
bloody passion and death have to seal the 
testimony for what is true. 

The kingdom of God, of which Jesus Christ 
speaks, expands on the earth precisely so far 
as, and not one step farther than, men and 
women reproduce the pattern of the Lord, 
living the unselfish life and making all their 
conduct a witness to the truth. There is the 
kingdom of God. You call its limits narrow, 
So they are at present, but in that little germ 
lies all the future. There is the mustard seed 
which will grow eventually to be the. great 
tree filling the earth. 

It must be evident, and, indeed, it is gen- 
erally admitted by people of all kinds today, 
that if all men and women in England were 
thus the citizens of the kingdom of God, were 
living as the obedient children of God, all our 
social troubles, all the things which make 
England sad would be, if not immediately re- 
moved, so softengd, so gilded, so beautified, 
that sorrow itself would: be, as it was meant 
to be, the very hand of God drawing us 
to Himself, In a word, the heaven we speak 
about would have come down to the earth. 
It is very well for us to remind ourselves 
when we are seeking for improvements in the 
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social condition of our country that it must 
forever be impossible to secure what we call a 
Utopia in England, to diminish to any great 
extent the real troubles of our people, unless 
we can get down to the root principle of the 
kingdom of God. If there is no such thing, 
if there is no Sovereign in the heavens, if 
there is no Eternal Righteousness watching 
the world and guiding the course of human 
life, if there is no possibility of the teaching 
and example of Jesus Christ becoming the 
law of human life, its inward purity, its self- 
sacrificing surrender to the service of others, 
if, I say, there is no King of the kingdom and 
if there is no divine secret to regenerate men, 
you will strive forever to make the earth bet- 
ter and never succeed, Everything depends 
on Christ’s teaching being true—that there is 
a King and there is a kingdom, and the king- 
dom of God is coming through the Son and 
the Saviour whom God has sent. 

But supposing that you and I—even you and 
I in this congregation tonight—are true citi- 
zens of that kingdom, are bent on doing our 
Father’s will, are persuaded that He wishes 
to win the free loyalty of every human heart; 
if you and I are every day praying, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,’’ what shall we be doing? 
There are two things that we shall be doing. 
In addition to trying to carry out in our own 
conduct the laws of the kingdom of God, we 
shall make all our life—practical, political, 
municipal, whatever it may be—the steady 
attempt to extend the rule of our Sovereign, 
to get His will done on earth as it is in 
heaven. We shall be persuaded that every 
practical question that is forced upon our 
attention today is susceptible of this inquiry: 
What is God’s will in the matter? and we 


‘shall be persuaded that we are able to find 


His will and, having found it, to get it done. 
I know how disappointing it sounds to some 
people, who are bent on reforming the world 
at a stroke, to stop them and say, ‘‘I assure 
you you can do nothing unless you are a real 
subject of the kingdom of God yourself.” It 
would be so much easier to reform the world 
than to reform ourselves. But you, most of 
you, believe and know from experience that 
it is the truth. You can do nothing to save 
the world until you are a true servant and a 
loving child of the Father in heaven. 

There is a science, of which we hear a great 
deal, which deals with the laws of the produc- 
tion and the distribution of wealth. It is 
called the science of political economy, and 
the laws of political economy are often spoken 
of today as if they were the same kind of laws 
as the laws of nature, or even the laws of God. 
But I want to point out a considerable differ- 
ence. Political economy, as it has grown up 
since the days of Adam Smith, is simply a 
science which starts from a certain supposi- 
tion. Supposing that all the world is bent on 
producing as much material wealth as possi- 
ble, and supposing that every individual is 
trying to get as large a share of this material 
wealth as possible for himself, then certain 
results follow, which are formulated and 
called the Jaws of political economy. But 
supposing men are the loyal subjects of the 
kingdom of God and are bent on obeying those 
laws, they will not dispute these conclusions 
of economists, but they will deny the hypothe- 
sis. They will say: It is not true that all the 
world is trying to make as much material 
wealth as possible, or that every individual is 
seeking to get as much of it as possible; the 
children of the kingdom of heaven do not feel 
an interest in that, for the laws of their king- 
dom, uttered by the King Himself, were that 
we are not to lay up for ourselves treasures 
on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt; 
and, again, Take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness, as the root of all the evils of life; 
The laws of the kingdom of heaven strike 
right through the hypothesis of political econ- 
omy, and they render its conclusions certain 
only just so far as men have refused to submit 
to the higher conclusions and the eternal laws 
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of the kingdom to which we belong. There is 
no quarre), let us understand, with political 
economy, but the child of the kingdom will 
approach the questions that are called eco- 
nomical in quite another spirit. He will not. 
feel it a necessity to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest of markets; there will be 
other things to consider. He will not feel it. 
necessary to pay the minimum of wages that. 
the worker can be induced to take; there are 
other considerations mentioned in the laws of 
the kingdom. Once let the laws of the king- 
dom of God influence human life, and the 
science of political economy will have to be 
reformed from its beginning by substituting 
another hy pothesis—that nations are eager for 
justice and individuals are eager to serve and 
to help their fellows, and they seek for wealth, 
accumulate and distribute it simply according 
to the laws of justice and mercy and the love: 
of God our Saviour. 

Let me leave you with some hope. I am 
full of hope in spite of the darkness which 
seems to prevail today. Iam full of hope of 
what will result from the teaching I have ut- 
tered tonight, because I know it is the teach- 
ing of Christ, and I know also that men have 
not yet paid attention to it as it deserves. If 
the church had. studied and followed this 
teaching and the world were in the condition 
it is today I should despair, I should say 
there is no hope in the gospel for this world 
at any rate. But if the church has ignored the 
kingdom of God as Christ teaches it, if the 
church has occupied itself mainly with secur- 


-ing a salvation for the other world without 


diligently following the commandments of the 
King in this world where the kingdom of God 
is coming, then do you not see what a hope 
breaks in upon us, that directly we begin to: 
obey, directly we begin to see what our Lord 
and Saviour meant, the day of reformation 
will dawn, the future will take a new color, a 
new shaping, a more beautiful, because a more 
holy and more Christlike, form, and even you 


‘’and I who have been assembled here tonight. 


may live to see the kingdom of God coming 
amongst us in power. 


el  ———— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Endeavor Societies and the Sunday School 
Association of St. Louis have raised more than 
$4,000 for those out of work. + 


The first society in the United States to haye a 
railroad committee, and to hold meetings for rail- 
road men at the station, is.said to be a society at. 
Edwardsburg, Mich. Good results have followed. 


Through the exposure in the C. E. columns of the 
local papers the authorities and the citizens of York, 
Pa., were so thoroughly aroused to the wickedness. 
connected with the dance halls of the city that 
the evil has been done away with. 


In Australia an Endeavor week, beginning March 
4, was observed by special services held by the so- | 
cieties of the Victorian Union——The suggestion 
has been made that the Australian societies this 
year make particular efforts in opposition to Sab- 
bath desecration, gambling and the liquor trade. 


Not a few new societies and much enthusiasm 
among those already formed have followed a tour 
through Northern California by Miss Belle P. Nason, 
the State superintendent of Junior Societies. 


The committee of °94 suggests, as a means of 
awakening interest in the convention and as a. 
means of raising money to send delegates, if thought. 
best, the holding of a‘ Cleveland, °94, sociable.’” 
The May number of the Cleveland Hndeavorer will 
be fully illustrated with views of the city and will 
contain much news about the convention. A copy 
of this and of suggestions about the sociable will be 
sent on request by the chairman of the press com- 
mittee, Mr. R. B. Hamilton, 245 Superior Street, 
Cleveland, O. A map of Cleveland will be sent in 
return for a two-cent stamp. 

2 ae le 


Come into the Church of Jesus Christ. 
There is no other body on the face of the earth 
that represents what she represents—the noble 
destiny of the human soul, the great capacity 
of human faith, the inexhaustible and unut- 
terable love of God, the Christ, who stands to. 
manifest them all.— Phillips Brooks. 
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News Fearn the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT, 

Reports of revivals in all parts of the coun- 

try continue to furnish ground for encourage- 
_ ment. 

The young man who undertook a new enter- 
prise solely for the pecuniary benefit of his 

church deserves the highest commendation. 

The plan of appointing a visiting committee 
every two months is a novel idea for enlisting 
the church members in personal work. 

The kind spirit and harmony which existed 
in a recent Southern convention of Northern 
and Southern white and colored Congrega- 
tionalists is good evidence of the substitution 
of a Christian spirit for race prejudice. 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Plymouth Church, Rochester, was once a 
stronghold of evangelical religion in the cen- 
ter of the Empire State. Some years since 
its pastor, Rev. Myron Adams, withdrew from 
the denomination on account of extremely 
liberal views, and now the church formally 
puts itself outside of our bounds. Bya recent 
action of the legislature it has been permitted 
to change its constitution so that it may hold 
property and retain its name without the 
creed of the Congregational churches of the 
State. In place of a creed it has adopted a 
“bond of union,’’ which seems to consist of 
negations rather than affirmations. Member- 
ship may be obtained by subscribing to the 
“bond,” after vote of the church. The stated 
objects of the organization are these: To pro- 
mote the reasonable religion which Jesus 
lived and taught, to secure increasing recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God, to discover truth, to dispel 
ignorance and superstition, and to bring about 
improved social conditions. ‘To the further- 
ance of these objects, in a spirit of mutual 
friendship,” so the bond says, ‘‘ we pledge our 
earnest efforts, and promise to devote them, 
according to our ability, our time, money and 
talents.’”” The communion is to be celebrated, 
but not asa binding ordinance. Baptism in 
any desired form will be administered for 
those who desire it, without any binding force 
in the rite. The action of this church relieves 
the denomination of being held responsible 
for a body formerly one with us in its name 
only. 

It is pleasant to turn from this melancholy 
evolution to bright spots in our church life. 
One of these is Corning, where our little church 
began only three years ago among a humble 
people who have enjoyed the constant pres- 
ence of the Spirit. The pastor, Rev. N. EH. 
Fuller, has taken into the church 185 mem- 
bers, 157 on confession of faith, and has just 
led his people through a revival which added 
thirty-four to the number, eleven of whom 
were young men who will be workers. Not a 
communion since the beginning has been with- 
out increase. Outside mission work has been 
vigorously pushed by the young men of the 
church. Ina short time the H. M.S. will see 
another church set free from dependence. to 
become a generous supporter of the larger 
work in the land. 

Another bright spot is the People’s Church, 
Buffalo, where Rey. H. D. Sheldon has been 
working the ideas of the institutional church 
for the past three years with large results. 
On alternate Sunday evenings the Congrega- 
tional pastors of the city are preaching to 
large audiences, Rey. Ethan Curtis leading off 
with an address upon Waymarks in Life’s 
Journey. A band of 200 yoke-fellows brings 
in recruits from the streets; there are even- 
ing classes, a gymnasium and reading-room, as 
well as the usual line of things in the ordinary 
chureh. The membership constantly increases. 
Another enterprise is in sight in the growing 
city. 

About eleven years ago a little church was 
started with much opposition in Cortland, a 


yt county seat of 10,000 people. Today the church 


has a membership of over 500 and the largest 
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Sunday school in the county, over 600 mem- 
bers. For five years it enjoyed the efficient 
and loving oversight of Dr. Edward Taylor, 
and it was his privilege to hand over the work 
to the care of Rev. W. H. Pound, who came 
from Ohio to assume the.charge a year and a 
half ago. A council of installation had a 
pleasant task to perform on April 17. Mr. 
Pound, a graduate of Oberlin College and 
seminary, has proved himself the man for the 
place in his past service. Through his efforts 
a ministerial association, taking in the pastors 
of Cortland and vicinage, has been formed 
and is doing a good work. Little unity had 
existed among the Christian people of the 
place until Mr. Pound led in union revival 
meetings, which were carried on recently for 
several weeks with happy results for the com- 
munity. Over thirty came into our own 
church on confession of faith. The church 
has adopted the free seat system with de- 
cidedly increased revenues. The large and 
strong church in Binghamton has followed 
the same course and with the same results— 
more persons contributing and more money 
raised. ‘Only one fund is created for expenses 
and benevolence. 

On the 10th inst. the Geddes Church, Syra- 
cuse, installed its pastor, Rev. F. L. Luce, by 
a large council, which also dismissed Rey. F. 
A,S. Storer, whose health obliged him to take 
a year’s rest. Tributes to Mr. Storer were 
most earnest. It is hoped that he will be en- 
tirely restored to health and ready for more 
work. He took the people at the beginning 
and led them into a condition of unity and 
strength. Mr. Luce left a marked impression 
upon the council by his examination, which 
was full and searching. He is a Union Semi- 
nary man and has proved himself a competent 
workman in charges at Lisle and Middletown, 
The church is thoroughly united in him and 
enthusiastic in its work. 

During the past three months both Plym- 
outh and Good Will Churches of Syracuse 
have maintained Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs 
with good success. At Plymouth about sev- 
enty names are at present on the list of mem- 
bership. The attendance has trebled, and the 
evening congregations are a remarkable con- 
trast to those of the morning. Church mem- 
bers formerly never seen at the evening serv- 
ice are now attending and many non-church- 
goers come regularly. The chorus of thirty, 
under a superior leader, has been re-enforced 
by various instrumental and vocal soloists. 
The brief sermon has not. been remanded to 
an obscure corner in a concert, but is made 
prominent. Responsive services, including the 
repetition of collects, have been heartily en- 
tered into by the miscellaneous congregation 
and gospel hymns have been used wholly. 
Dodgers have been given out at the doors of 
factories on Saturday nights and distributed 
at hotels and along the streets. 

Rey. H. N. Kinney has been successful in 
every way in the first months of his ministry 
at Good Will. The church has no capitalists 
on its lists and its fine building is mortgaged, 
but $900 have been paid during the winter on 
a floating debt. A large number of additions 
have been made and many organizations of 
young and old established. The Sunday 
evening services present a new feature, so 
far as the writer knows, in the history of the 
movementinthecountry. Believing that this 
being a day of organizations of men, the Holy 
Spirit may work along the line of such organ- 
izations, Mr. Kinney has been seeking men 
through invitations to the various bodies to 
which they are united. He began with the 
Free Masons, not to advance the order, to 
which he does not belong, but to secure men 
who are only to be won through their affilia- 
tions in the lodges. Two hundred men, some 
of them not seen inside a church before for 
years, attended inabody. The letter carriers, 
to the number of nearly fifty, attended on an- 
other evening. The women’s industrial and 
Christian organizations of the city came at 
apvother time and five or six women made the 
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addresses of the evening. He has had present 
the order of United Workmen, the business 


_men and other bodies.’ Eight hundred have 


frequently attended in place of the 200 of the 
old régime. Some interesting developments 
are to come in our churches through this 
movement, which seems thus far to be health- 
ful and attractive to the people. A living dog 
is better than a dead lion. 

Miss Pauline Root so interested the people 
in Plymouth by an address several weeks ago 
that she was induced to take a place in the 
People’s Lecture Course, which has been going 
on successfully in the church for a few weeks 
past. She charmed the audience and held 
them with the closest attention. Dr. A. F. 
Beard of New York lectured last week upon 
his reminiscences of Paris. Dr. L. H. Cobb, 
who spoke April 1, took away a handsome 
contribution and placed the church building 
work on a sure foundation in the thoughts of 
the people. E. N. P. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


The Association of New Jersey held a mem- 


‘orable meeting, April 17, 18, with the Trinity 


Church, East Orange. The program was ex- 
ceptionally rich in all its parts, but that which 
makes the meeting especially conspicuous is 
the action taken upon Congregationalism and 
Christian unity, As the declaration made 
upon this subject will be found in full in 
another part of this paper, a statement as to 
its origin may be of interest. In view of the 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles and the recent spir- 
ited discussion of them as a basis for unity, it 
seemed to many of the ministers of the New 
Jersey Association that the time was ripe for 
a specific and frank statement on this subject 
of supreme importance from the Congrega- 
tional standpoint, and that steps should be 
taken looking to definite action by the next 
National Council. Inaccordance with this feel- 
ing before the meeting, Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward 
was requested to draw up a statement of our 
position as a basis for discussion. Corre- 
spondence was also had with Prof. George P. 
Fisher of Yale. Dr. Ward’s statement was 
printed and circulated for criticism, receiving 
particular attention from Rev. F. W. Bald- 
win, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church. At the 
meeting this committee was appointed to put 
the matter in shape for action: Rev. Messrs. 
A. H. Bradford, W. H. Ward, S. M. Newman, 
F. W. Baldwin, C. H. Patton, and Messrs. 
D, A. Watersand T. F.Seward. This commit- 
tee revised and amended Dr. Ward’s statement 
and put it in the shape in which it was unani- 
mously passed by the committee and later by 
the association. The declaration contains, in 
four brief articles, a statement of the basis of 
unity from the Congregational standpoint. It 
also enlarges upon these for the benefit of each 
of the three great types of church government, 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Con- 
gregational, as well as replying to the over- 
tures from the Episcopalians and the Disciples 
of Christ. Inasmuch as several denomina- 
tional declarations are in the field, it was 
deemed advisable to do something more than 
send out bare articles without explanation. 
This is the most advanced and specific state- 
ment of the Congregational position which 
has been made, but it will be found in no wise 
to deny any of the fundamental principles of 
our polity. The declaration is made, not asa 
hopeless ultimatum to close debate'and to de- 
fine our position for the sake of self-justifica- 
tion, but in the belief that unity is possible 
under the terms mentioned and that ulti- 
mately organic unity is to prove to the world 
the divine mission of Christ. 

The committee was continued with instruc- 
tions to present the declaration to other State 
bodies and local conferences and to the Na- 
tional Council. It is hoped that in this way 
general discussion may be aroused and that 
our denomination may be placed in its right- 
ful attitude of mediatorship between the de- 
nominations. : 

The importance of this deliverance upon 
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Christian unity should not prevent mention of 
other features of the meeting. The sermon 
was by Dr. J. H. Ecob, the custom of the as- 
sociation being to invite preachers outside of 
the denomination. Taken from John 1: 4, it 
was a profoundly spiritual unfolding of the 
idea that Christ is the incarnation of the God- 
consciousness in man. The address by the 
retiring moderator, Rev. J. L. Scudder, the 
intrepid pastor of the Jersey City Tabernacle, 
was a ringing and carefully thought out utter- 
ance upon The Elimination of the Distinction 
Between the Sacred and the Seeular. The 
new moderator, Dr. C. H. Richards of Phila- 
delphia, besides conducting the sessions with 
energy and grace, led in the discussion of The 
Church and Christ’s Sovial Ideal with a paper 
of great breadth and thoroughness, having 
reference to current discussions. Professor 
Gould of Johns Hopkins more than sustained 
his national reputation as the leading student 
of temperance reform measures by speaking 
upon National Temperance Reform, advocat- 
ing the introduction into this country of the 
Gothenburg system with modifications. Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D., spoke at the closing ses- 
sion upon New Methods for Changed Condi- 
tions. These were the massive parts of the 
program. The sessions were diversified by 
addresses from various missionary secretaries, 
an address by Rey. D. EH. Marvin upon The 
Pastor as an Evangelist, by a delightful 
‘“Women’s Hour,’ a ‘‘Laymen’s Hour,” by 
many interesting reports from churches and 
committees and especially by the lavish hospi- 
tality of the people of the Trinity Church, in 
their homes and in their exquisite new church 
edifice. COPS ME 5 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Boston ministers, at their meeting last Mon- 
day morning, were entertained by a stereopticon 
lecture on the work of the A. M. A., explained by 
Field Missionary G. W. Moore. The numerous views 
vividly presented the scenes among which thig so- 
ciety labors in its four-fold mission to the negroes, 
mountain whites, Indians and Chinese, and im- 
pressed the beholder with the vast extent of its 
field, the excellence and variety of its industrial 
and educational work and the marvelous develop- 
ment of these neglected races under its training. 
The need of funds to make good the government 
appropriation which has been withdrawn was also 
emphasized. 


The Pilgrim Association had for its guests at its 
bi-monthly meeting, April 17, President Elmer H. 
Capen, D.D., of Tufts College, and Rev. R. B. Tobey, 
both of whom spoke plainly and illuminatingly on 
Serious Obstacles in Enforcing Our Present Munici- 
pal Legislation. The association recommends to all 
the churches of the city a simultaneous collection in 
May in behalf of church extension. 


Massachusetts. 


The Second Church in West Newton installed last 
week Rey. T. P. Prudden, recently of Chicago, as 
its sixth pastor during the 113 years of its existence. 
Resolutions were adopted by the council in honor 
of Dr. H. J. Patrick, who after thirty-three years of 
ministry retires. 


The whole session of Pilgrim Conference in the 
Manomet Church at Plymouth, April 17, was given 
to the questions at issue between the new Chilton- 
ville and Fifth Churches. A resolution was pro- 
posed that the conference drop from its roll any 
church in Chiltonyville but the Chiltonville Church. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the Fifth 
Church, and action was referred to the next meet- 
ing. i 

The annual report of the Central Church, Worces- 
ter, Shows a net gain in membership of thirty-two. 
Forty-two new members were admitted. The be- 
neyolences for nine months were $6,468. 


The council dismissing Rey. A. H. Coolidge from 
Leicester, April 17, expressed its high estimate of 
the faithfulness, devotion and success of this pas- 
torate of thirty-seven years. To have been active 
in social and educational, as well as religious, affairs 
during more than a generation, fearless as well as 
progressive, and to hold the respect and affection of 
every person in the community is no mean proof of 
high qualities. Many converted during their early 
years through his influence are now in prominent 
positions. Mr. Coolidge will make his residence in 
Worcester for the present, except as future pulpit 
or pastoral duties interfere. 
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Maine. 
At Bangor Seminary, April19, Rev. Thomas Cooper 
of Plymouth, Eng., gave a lecture on Oratory, Its 
Philosophy and Culture. 


The churches in Bangor held a union service on 
Fast Day, Prof. J. S. Sewall and Rev. H. L. Griffin 
taking part. 


Each of the churches in Harrison and North Bridg- 
ton appoints a committee of three to visit the sick 
and the aged and make a report at the close of two 
months, when a new appointment is made. 


The churches in Standish and Sebago Lake are 
supplied by graduates of Bangor Seminary, who 
are taking a special course at Bowdoin College. 


The Bond lectureship in Bangor ‘Theological Semi- 
nary for the year 1894-5 will be filled by Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D. D., of Brooklyn. The course will consist 
of eight lectures on The Intellectual Equipment of 
the Minister. 

New Hampshire. 

The Jate Rev. J. G. Davis of Amherst has left the 
American Board $1,000, the New Hampshire H.M.S. 
$250, the New Hampshire Bible Society $100, the 
C. H.M.S. $400, the A. M. A. $300, Atlanta University 
$200, the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home $100, the 
American Bible Society $100 and the C. §. S. and 
P.§. $50. 

The church of Plaistow and North Haverhill re- 


ceives $1,000 from the estate of the late Gyles 
Merrill. 


The First Church of Nashua has sold its chapel 
for $4,400. The new church edifice, which is nearly 
completed, renders the chapel unnecessary. 

The church in Chester has received a legacy of 
$15,000 from the late Mrs. S. A. Knowles of Man- 
chester. Two missionary societies will each receive 
a like amount. 

Vermont, 


As a result of special meetings in Burlington the 
First Church has received a large addition to its 
membership at a special communion service. A 


Sunday:evening service club has just been organ- . 


ized. 


The series of union evangelistic meetings con- 
ducted during the winter by Evangelist Whittier 
were continued for a little over three weeks in 
Barre. Two hundred and fifty persons requested 
prayers. The meetings continue, although the evan- 
gelist has left. 
: Connecticut. 


The church in Central Village, Rev. G. H. Morss, 
pastor, observed its forty-eighth anniversary April 
15. Twelve revival periods have brought 142 into 
the church on confession, the total during twenty- 
eight years being 178 on confession. The benevo- 
lent contributions have also been greatly enlarged 
during these revival periods. 


The April meeting of the New Haven Congrega- 
tional Club at the Grand Avenue Church, April 16, 
was the largest in its history, 255 members and 
guests being present. The topic was How Shall We 
Train Our Boys? The speakers were Mr. A. P. 
Wilder of New York, formerly an editor in New 
Haven, and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, who made a 
strong plea for the foreigner and for the power of 
our free institutions to develop the foreign lad into 
a good citizen. 


The church in North Haven 1s just completing a 
parsonage for the new pastor, Rey. W. G. Lathrop. 


The late Elizabeth Daverport of New Haven has 
left, among other bequests, $1,500 to Hampton In- 
stitute and $500 to the W. B. M. 


The Grand Avenue Church, New Haven, retaining 
an ancient custom, has chosen tithingmen for the 
coming year. The expenses for the year have been 
about $5,000. 


The First Church in New Britain, Rev. G. H. 
Sandwell, pastor, celebrated its 137th anniversary 
April 19, afternoon and evening. Rey. H. A. Stim- 
son, D.D., of New York gave anaddress. Historical 
reminiscences followed. About 400 from out of 
town were present. 


The second series of alumni lectures at Hartford 
Seminary was given last week by Mr. E. C. Richard- 
son, librarian of Princeton College, on Clement and 
the Clementine Literature: Its Relation to Other 
Literature, Thought and Expression. 


An interesting service was held at the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, April 19, in memory of Prof. B. C. 
Bissell, who when a professor at the theological 
seminary rendered the church valuable assistance. 
Brief addresses were made by Professors Jacobus, 
Pratt and Perry of the seminary and by several 
members of the church. 


The Hartford Conference met, April 24, with the 
church at West Hartford. The topics considered 
were The Conditions of Church Membership and 
‘The Institutional Church in the Countr Parish. 
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A series of meetings has just closed in the church 
at East Hartford, under the lead of Evangelists 
Smith and Bush. The church was greatly quick- 
ened and a large number were converted. 


The seats on the floor of the church at Monroe, 
Rey. W.E. Lathrop, pastor, have been all sold, so 


-that gallery seats are to be rented to accommodate 


the large number attending service. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church in Canandaigua has unanimously 
voted not to accept the resignation of its pastor, 
Rey. N. M. Calhoun, and offers him a year’s vacation 
for needed rest. He has not yet given his answer. 


The Camden church, after several weeks of meet- 
ings, led by the pastor, Rey. W. F. Berger, has re- 
ceived an addition of twenty-one persons. 


THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 

The General Convention of Georgia met with the 
First Congregational Church of Macon, April 3, 4, 
more than two-thirds of all the delegates being 
present. The proceedings of the meeting were har- 
monious and the result satisfactory. The officers 
represented Northern and Southern whites and col- 
ored men. In the voting there was entire harmony 
between the white and the colored members. Be- 
sides the representatives of the different benevolent 
societies in the State Rev. W. F. McMillen and Rey. 
Dr. A. F. Beard addressed the convention. The re- 
ports of the different officers showed some progress, 
though not as much as was hoped for. Rev. C. W. 
Francis presented an admirable paper on the Con- 
dition of Congregationalism in Georgia. 


Florida. 


The First Church, Mt. Dora, Rev. E. R. Fuller, pas- 
tor, dedicated its new building April 8. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. E. P. Hooker, D.D.; the hymn of 
dedication was written by the pastor anda greeting 
was extended by six living former pastors. Rev: S. 
F. Gale also took part. AJl the bills have been paid. 
Eight new members have joined since the first of 
the year. , 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The location of Ceredo,a town in West Virginia, 
founded by Hon. Eli Thayer of Massachusetts, is 
somewhat unique, lying on the borders of three 
States, Obio, Kentucky and Virginia. The church 
there, has a handsome, commodious edifice and a 
comfortable parsonage, both paid for. There Miami 
Conference met April 17, 18, with a good attendance 
from the churches of this tri-State body. Mission- 
ary interests were ably represented by Dr. J. G. 
Fraser of the H.M.S., by Rev. Norman Plass of the 
8.8. & P.S.and by a woman’s meeting deyoted to 
the work on home and foreign fields. Dr. Strong’s 
book, The New Era, was reviewed by Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn. Dr. J. Tafft, the veteran seribe of the confer- 
ence, reported on mountain work in Kentucky, giv- 
ing an encouraging account of evangelical and edu- 


. cational work carried on by the A. M. A. 


Cleveland Conference held a meeting of unusual 
interest with the Franklin Avenue Church, Cleve- 
Jand, April 17,18. By special vote the conference 
set apart one entire session for the examination of 
six Oberlin Seminary students for licensure. The 
examination was so well sustained that the confer- 
ence passed a special resolution of commendation 
to be sent to the instructors in the seminary. Rey. 
J. H. Hall of Grace Church, Cleveland, had eighteen 
members of his Boys’ Brigade present in uniform, 
and gave an enthusiastic address upon Modern 
Methods of Reaching and Holding Boys and Young 
Men for Christ. Other addresses were on The Pres- 
ent Call for Temperance Revival, Preservation of 
the Purity of the Church, The Spiritual Death of 
Christ, and The Simple Gospel the Demand of the 
Times. Reports from the churches showed both 
spiritual and financial prosperity. 

Grace Church, Cleveland, is gradually taking on 
institutional features. A girls’ class in physical cul- — 
ture has some twenty members. The Boys’ Brigade 
is beginning educational classes and is stronger 
than ever. A large chorus choir and a singing so- 
ciety have been organized under the direction of 
Professor Jagger. A number of the church mem- 
bers are sustaining, under the care of the City Mis- 
sionary Society, a mission Sunday school on the 
western city limits. rf ; 


The students and faculty of Adelbert College have 
raised several thousand dollars for a Y. M. C. A. 
building, which is to cost $25,000. 


Toledo Conference met at Alexis April 17, 18. 
The sermon was by Rey. T.G. Colton. There was a 
service in memory of Rey. H. M. Bacon, D.D. The 
H. M.S. was represented by Miss Emily Mistr and 
Mrs. M.E. Lane, and the A. B. C. F, M. by Miss Alice 
Little of Micronesia. ne 
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Marietta Conference met with the Harmar Church, 
April 17,18. The discussion was on Christian Fel- 
Jowship: In the Local Church and in the Denomina- 
tions. Other topics were The Resurrection of the 
Body, What the Romans Did for the Coming of 
Christ, The Missionary Problem One of Dollars 
and Cents, The Kelation of Benevolent Societies to 
the Churches, and History of the Harmar Church. 


Lllinois. 


The annual meeting of the W. B.M.I. of Ilinois at 
Galesburg, April 11, 12, was attended by 150 dele- 
gates. Although the contributions have not in- 
creased this year, as had been hoped, they have 
kept up remarkably well. There are now 341 so- 
cieties, an increase of six; eighty-eight junior 
Societies, an increase of twenty-six, besides many 
juvenile bands. A paper on Proportionate Giving 
called out much interesting discussion. At the 
evening session Wednesday Dr.N. D. Hillis spoke 
on missions. Reports from Japau, Turkey and 
other fields indicated increasing opportunity to 
reach the natives and emphasized more loudly than 
ever the demand for a great increase in the funds. 


The church at Pittsfield, Rev. J. O. Emerson, pas- 
tor, has enjoyed a season of revival under Evangelist 
McCord and received over thirty new members.— 
The Hamilton church has united with two Pres- 
byterian churches in one organization called the 
Bethel Church. 


The Quincy Association met at Pittsfield, April 17, 
18. Papers were read on Moody Institute, Voices 
From the Front, Putting Ourselves in Touch with 
the Missionaries, The Church and the Kingdom, 
*- A Recipe for Happiness, History of the Prayer 
Meeting, Christian Sociology, Position of Woman in 
Early Centuries and in the Nineteenth Century and 
Christian Education. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. William Burgess. 


The pastor of the church at Chenoa, Rev. J. B. 
Davies, has recently organized a Sunday school four 
miles south of the town in a schoolhouse. 


there on alternate Sundays to a full house. Several 
from the school have united with the church. 


- Indiana, 


The college chapel has become too small for the 
congregation at Ridgeville, Rev. George Hindley, 
pastor, and a church building is one of the neces- 
sities of the near future. Many of the college stu- 
dents are taking an active part in the work al- 
though they come mostly from families of other 
denominations. 


People’s Church, Indianapolis, has voted to re- 
duce its application to the H. M.S. for aid for the 
coming year.—Mayflower Church is perfecting 
plans for its new building. Sunday evening preach- 
ing services have been given up for the present. 
Plymouth Church has secured the services of a male 
quartet and the eveninz service is drawing large 
congregations. 

Michigan. 


Michigan Congregationalism has lost a noble 
helper in the death of Dr. Ford of Ann Arbor, who, 
with his wife, for years has given generously to the 
cause of missions in the State and the nation. He 
leaves $10,000 for the permanent home missionary 

‘fund in the State, and makes the State Association 
his residuary legatee for the purpose of ministerial 
relief. 

Of the eixhty-one members of the new church at 
Detroit, fostered by the Congregational Union, 
twenty-five came from the First Church. 


The Jackson Association met April 17, 18 with the 
First Church at Jackson. The sermon was by Rey. 
H. P. De Forest. Topics treated were: Shall Associ- 
ations be Responsible for Ministerial Standing? 
Outside In, Inside Out and Why Not More Men in 
the Churches? ; 


The Southern Association met at Tipton, April 16- 
18. Business Methods in Our Churches, Require- 
ments for Church Membership and Details of Church 
Work were the only special topics. An address was 
given by Miss M. P. Wright of Turkey. 

As the result of two weeks’ meeting at Charlevoix, 
Rev. W. H. McPherson, pastor, at the April com- 
munion there were nine additions to the church, 
eight heads of families. 

Special services were conducted in the Lake Odessa 
Church for five weeks, resulting in 101 additions on 


confession. 
THE WEST. 


Towa. 
The church at Waverly, Rev. V. F. Brown, pastor, 


ha 


has been greatly quickened by special meetings. . 


Thirty-one have recently united with it, almost 
twice as many as were ever received at one time and 
jacking only five of the largest number ever added 
in one year. Immediately following the meetings a 


It is’ 
already in a flourishing condition. He alsopreaches - 
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series of mission services was begun, which lasted 
six days. The Holy Spirit moved with great power 
upon both old and young. More than 130 cards of 
request for prayer were signed. 


The Denmark Association at Fairfield, April 17-19, 
opened with an address by Secretary Douglass and 
a sermon on Congregationalism by Rev. L. F. Berry. 
Rev. O. W. Rogers and Rev. Allen Clark also 
preached. The claims of the A. B.C. F. M., the 
A.M. A.and the C. B.S. were presented, and the 
women occupied an hour with mission talks. Sym- 
posiums were held on Revivals and on The Second 
Service. Other subjects considered were Methods 
of Chureh Work, The Way for Congregational 
Churches to Secure and Employ Their Ministers, 
Who Should Join the Church? The Religious Life 
in Europe, and Religious Tests of Citizenship and 
Office Un-American and Un-Cbristian. 


At the meeting of the Northwestern Association 
at Gowrie sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 
Evarts Kent and A. M. Case. Secretary Douglass 
spoke of the state work, Rey. J. T. Blanchard of 
the A.M. A., and Rey. N. F. Douglass of The Pres- 
ent Outlook of Missions in India. Topics of special 
interest were The Mission of the Church, Tne Pas- 
tor and His Work and The Church and Christian 
Education. 

Minnesota. 

Rev. H. N. Pringle, Anoka, has received forty-five 
into the church since the beginning of his pastorate 
last July. The church has also declared for self- 
support after receiving aid for many years. 


Maple Hill, branch of Como Avenue and First 
Churches, has just added a gymnasium to its facili- 
ties for institutional work. 


Nebraska. 


The Frontier Association met in Bertrand, April 
17, 18, Rev. H. C. Snyder, pastor. The opening ser- 
mon was by Rey. E. E. Sprague. The reports from 
the churches indicated increasing strength. Sun- 
day school work and missions were discussed and a 
woman’s hour of interest was enjoyed. . 


By the resignation of Rey. A. R. Thain, D. D., pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Omaha, two efficient work- 
ers will be removed from the State. Dr. Thain has 
been for five years president of the Nebraska H. 
M.S., and for nearly that length of time a member 
of the board of directors. He has been ready to 
help the churches of the State in revival effort and 
in giving Jectures to aid in their financial struggles. 
Mrs. Thain bas been the efficient secretary of the 
Nebraska Branch W.B.M.1I. and her devotion to 
the work has added largely to the interest in that 
department. 

Montana. 


The Congregational church at Helena, Rev. W.G. 
Schoppe, pastor, through its King’s Sons, has started 
a Young Men’s Association with well-furnished 
rooms, Theinterest in this new movement is shown 
by letters of inquiry from different parts of the 
State. Though more than one-half the people of 
the church left the city after the panic the tide 
seems to be turning. At no time has the church at- 
tendance been diminished. 


Idaho. 


The church at Genesee had the assistance for a 
week of its former pastor, Rey. E. L. Smith, and of 
Mrs. Mary A. Elliott. The result was the reception 
of nine new members upon confession and several 
additional conversions. This church has received 
seventeen additions during the seven months that 
it has been pastorless. The Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and weekly prayer meeting are kept 
up with enthusiasm. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California, 


The mission in Bethlehem, formerly in charge of 
Rey. F. M. Price, who leaves for the Pacific Islands, 
will hereafter be managed by Rey. J. J. Findley. 


The Perris church, Rev. W. N. Burr, pastor, re- 
ports a successful year. Although it has received 
less help from the H. M.S. than usual it has been 
able to make some benevolent contributions and yet 
end the year with all debts paid. One young man, 
besides his regular salary, earned $110, all of which 
he gave to the church. é 

At Bloomington a series of successful meetings 
has been led by members of the Salvation Army, and 
the church has been strengthened by additions. 

The church in Escondido asks the H.M.§. for $150 
less this year. It reports growth im spirit and in 
numbers, 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Oalls. 


ALDRICH, Benjamin F., Lansing, Mich., accepts cal] to 
Pontiac, not Flint. 

BRENNEHE, Fritz, Switzerland, to German churches 
at Hanyee Creek, Guide Rock and Superior, Neb. Ac- 

» cepts. d 
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COMPTON, Herbert E., Sykeston, N.D., to Carthage 
and Esmond, s.D Accepts. 

ee Henry. Green’s Harms, Ct., accepts call to 

erby. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, Andover Seminary, Mass., to 
Watertown, S.D. 

DUNN, James B, D.D., Boston, Mass., declines call to 
Calvinist Ch., Fitchburg. 

FINDLEY, John J., formerly of Pewaukee, Wis., to 
Bethlehem Mission, Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 

FULLER, Edgar R., Mt. Dora, Fla., to Aurora, O. 

HANSEN, Louis C., Immanuel Ch., Racine, Wis., to new 
German Ch., Milwaukee. Accepts. 

HELMS, George L., layman, 10 Greenleaf (Ree Heights 
P.O.) and Sprivg Hills, 8. D. 

rie Alexander (Meth.), accepts call to Dun- 

irk, Ind, 

PIERSON, Arthur T., D D., Philadelphia, Pa., to supply 
at Salem Street Church, Worcester, Mass. 

PRESTON, Il. L., to McCook, Neb, Accepts. 

QUARDER, Paul O. R., Inland, Neb., to German Ch., 
Minden, lo. Accepts. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., accepts call to Lake Linden, 


Mich 

SCHWARTZ, J. K. (Lutheran), Gettysburg, Pa., to 
Steubenville, O. Accepts. 

THAIN, Alexander R., Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Tabor, lo 

WINTER, Alpheus, formerly of Middlefield, Ct., to 
Tryon, N.C. Accepts. 

WITHER, Leslie B., Vassalboro, Me., to Gilead, to sup- 
ply also at Shelburne, N. H 


OUrdinations and Installations. 


BRENNEHE, Fritz, 0. German Ch., at Superior, Neb. 
Has charge also of churches at Beaver Creek and 
Guide Kock. 

CLAPP, T. E., i. April 18, First Ch., Manchester, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. A. F. Beard, D.bD.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs A P. Foster, D. D., E. G. Selden, B, W. Lock- 
hart, W. G. Sperry, D. D 

POOR, William G., i. April 18, First Ch., Keene, N. H. 
Sermon, Presicent W. J. Tucker, D.D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G Ii. DeBevoise, Cyrus Richardson, 
D.D., J. Colby, H. A. Hanaford and L. D. Place. 

PRINGLE, H. N April 10, Anoka, Minn. Sermon, 
G. H. Wells, D.D; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. V. S. 
Fisher, A. H. Heath, D. D., J. G. Smith and C, B. Moody. 

ROPER, C. F., i. April 17, West Lebanon, N.H. Sermon, 
Rey. ¥. D. Ayer, D, D. 

WALLACE, MacH., April 12, Union Mission, Detroit, 

ich, 
Resignations. 


ALBERT, Michael, Kingsley, Io 

CALHOUN, N. M., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

DAVIS, W. A, Brunswick and Willow Valley, Neb. 

HEATON, G. W., East Gilead, Mich., totake effect Junel, 

KOEHNE, J. B., Sacramento, Cal. 

LATHAM, E. R., Fairport and Richmond, O. 

MERCER, H. W., Doon, Lo. 

et eA W. B., Salina, Kan., withdraws resigna- 
ion. 

PAKE, Mrs, M, R., Butternut, Wis.  ~ 

PRICE, F. M., Bethlehem Mission, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Goes as missionary to Micronesia. 


Dismissions. 


BRADFORD, Park A., Scituate, Mass., April 18. 
BURROWS, k, W., Old Orchard, Mo, 
FLANDERS, C. N., Porterville, Cal. 


Churches Organized. 


DETROIT, Mich., April 12, Eighty one members. 
Twenty-five from First Ch. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., German, March —. 

RYAN, lo., April 10. Ten members. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Immanuel and Ch. of the Covenant, 
recognized April —. 


Miscellaneous. 


SCOTT, D. B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., is spending a few 
weeks at Hot Springs. 

SKINNER, H. E. V., a theological student at Auburn, 
N. Y., has been engaged another year at Eaton, N. Y. 
TWITOCHELL, J. E., Dwight Place Ch., New Haven, 
oe ned returned from a four weeks’ vacation in 

orida, 


—_— 


THE NEW JERSEY DECLARATION 
UPON OHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Whereas, The spiritual unity and acknowledged 
fellowship of all bodies which seek to maintain dis 
cipleship of Christ is an object to be aimed at only 
second to the discipling of all men to Christ our 
Lord; and, whereas, the visible corporate unity of 
such Christian bodies will be the best evidence to 
their own consciousness and to the world of their 
spiritual unity; and, whereas, such formal and cor- 
porate unity can only be secured by much prelimi- 
nary consultation between various Christian bodies 
in which they shall make propositions to each other 
looking to this end; and, whereas, the honorable 
example of such propositions has been already set 
pre-eminently by our brethren of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
and our brethren known as the disciples of Christ: 
therefore, by way of suggestion to other representa- 
tive bodies of the Congregational churches, and for 
their consideration, the Congregational Association 
of New Jersey offers the following suggestions, 
looking to corporate union of the Congregational 
body of churches with other denominations: 

The doctrinal basis of such union must. be the 
Holy Seriptures, as containing the only authoritative 
revelation of God and of His Son Jesus Christ, the 
divine Saviour and supreme Teacher of the world, 
The teachings of the Holy Scriptures have been 
formulated many times in various creeds and cate- 
chisms, which all contain the simple, essential facts 
of the Christian faith, and, especially, in what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed, which deserves peculiar 
honor for its antiquity and simplicity. The central 
teaching of Jesus Christ is the law of supreme love 
to God and equallove toman, Christ has gathered 
His disciples into churches, which ought to be 
united in recognized universal fellowship. To these 
churches He has given the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. These churches are to be 
taught and directed by persons chosen and ordained 
as teachers and ministers, under the various names 
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of bishops, pastors, elders or presbyters and dea- 
cons. The liberty of each Christian to interpret for 
himself the Holy Scriptures and of each local body 
of Christians to maintain their chosen manner of 
worship and to direct their own affairs cannot be 
infringed upon; any corporate union must make 
allowance for the liberty of the individual con- 
science and the rights of the local congregation. 
We believe that already the great body of Protestant 
Christians recognize that church unity will find no 
serious bar in the different interpretations of the 
Bible on doctrinal questions. The chief difficulty 
will be found to arise between denominations repre- 
senting different forms of church government. 

1. The Protestant Episcopal Church, having pro- 
posed union on the basis of the four propositions of 
the Chicago-Lambeth articles, we believe that the 
Congregational churches can accept unity on this 
basis, if these articles can be interpreted with such 
latitude as to allow to the terms used the various in- 
terpretations admitted by the contracting parties. 
The first article, the acceptance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ‘“‘as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith,’ is one upon which we also would insist. The 
second article recognizes two of the early creeds of 
the church as containing the essential doctrines 
of the Christian faith. While regarding only the 
Holy Scriptures as authoritative, we also pay espe- 
cial honor to these ancient creeds, and accept them 
as ‘a sufficient statement of the Christian faith.” 
The third article requires the acceptance of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, administered with unfailing 
use of our Lord’s words of institution and the ele- 
ments ordained by Him. As this is the habit of our 
churches, it can be accepted without difficulty. 

The fourth article requires the historic episco- 
pate, with necessary local adaptations. This article 
is phrased with a happy indefiniteness purposely to 
allow latitude of interpretation, and embrace the 
different views of the episcopate prevailing in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It, also, carefully 
avoids terms imposing a diocesan episcopate or any 
theory of episcopal succession. Inasmuch as the 
view of the historic episcopate prevails among us 
which holds the episcopate to have been originally 
over the local church, and inasmuch as this view 
also has large prevalence among scholars of the An- 
glican and American Episcopal Churches, this arti- 
cle can be accepted by the Congregational churches, 
if interpreted in such a way as to give liberty to 
views of the historic episcopate prevailing in both 
bodies. If, however, as perhaps a majority of our 
Protestant Episcopal brethren will insist, by his- 
toric episcopate is meant the diocesan episcopate, 
we are willing to treat for unity on this interpreta- 
tion. We could extend our system of missionary 
superintendence so that it shall become general, 
and so that their supervision shall cover all our ter- 
ritory ; and we could ordain them as superintending 
bishops, without local charge, over the territory oc- 
cupied in part by our local bishops, and give them 
such responsible duties as can be performed with- 
out interference with the local churches and local 
bishops. We could, when desired, invite their bish- 
ops to unite with us in the ordination of our bishops 
and other ministers. This we would do, not because 
we believe the system necessary, but for the sake of 
meeting our brethren and accommodating our 
practice to theirs; and we think it could be done 
without interfering with the independence of our 
churches. We would, therefore, favor negotiation 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church on these 
terms, and earnestly hope that our next National 
Council will appoint a committee to correspond 
with the duly appointed representatives of that 
church. 

2. What we have proposed as a means of union 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church applies equally 
to some other denominations having a similar dioce- 
8an episcopacy, and may equally be offered to the 
denominations belonging to the Methodist Epis- 
copal family. We, therefore, favor negotiation with 
these bouies on the same terms. 

3. We next turn to the family of Reformed or 
Presbyterian Churches, with which our relations in 
the past have been somewhat closer. They have 
recognized our ministers and our churches as vyal- 
idly constituted, and we have equally recognized 
theirs. To them we offer the general principles 
already laid down. We think some form of union 
can be devised which will not interfere with the 
methods prevalent on either side and which will at 
the same time have a tendency to bring about ulti- 
mate unity. We have in mind an alliance more in- 
timate and effective than that which now unites 
the denominations represented in the alliance of 
Reformed churches. Such an alliance might pro- 
vide for regular meetings of representatives of all 
the bodies united, which should decide on the 
methods of conducting foreign and home mission 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 14° 


An Order of Worship for Memorial 
Sunday 


Theme: The Way of Peace 


he Sa congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—I will Hear what God the Lord will speak: 
For he will speak peace unto his people, and to his saints: 
But let them not turn again to folly. 

Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him; 

That glory may dwell in our land. 


Propte.—The Lord will give strength unto his people; 
The Lord will bless his people with peace. 
RESPONSE. 


Because of the tender mercy | of our| God, . 

The day spring from on | high shall | visit | us | 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the | shadow of | death, 
To guide our feet | into the | way of | peace. 


HYMN. 


(When this response is not chanted it will be read by the minister. ] 


(\- The congregation will rise and sing.] 
Come kingdom of our God.—STATE STREET. 
God hath called us to peace. 


MINISTER.—What man is he that desireth life, 
And loveth many days, that he may see good? 


PropLe.—Depart from evil, and do good; 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in thejservices 
as published in pamphlet form: Matt. 5: 9; Rom. 14: 19; Jas. 3: 17,18; Eph. 4: 1-3; Rom. 12: 16-21; Heb. 12: 14,15 
Jer. 29: 7; 2 Cor. 13: 11.) 


PRAYER. 

O God, who art peace everlasting, whose chosen reward is the gift of peace, and 
who hast taught us that the peacemakers are thy children, pour thy peace into our 
souls, that everything discordant may utterly vanish, and all that makes for peace 
be dear to us forever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. ‘ 


’ 


(By the minister. Tbis may be omitted when so desired.] 


In those times there was no peace. 


MINISTER.—O, God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast broken us down; 
Thou hast been angry; O restore us again. 


ProrLye.—Thou hast made the land to tremble; thou hast rent it: 
Heal the breaches thereof; for it shaketh. 


{Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services. 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 60: 8, 4; 2 Chron, 15: 5, 6; Judges 5: 2, 9, 10, 11, 18; Rev. 12: 11, 12.) 
HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Not dear their lives accounting.—AURELIA. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Jer. 10: 19; 2 Sam. 1: 23, 25-27.] 


He maketh wars to cease. 


MINISTER.—Come, behold the works of the Lord, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 


ProPLE.—He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariots in fire. 

Be still and know that I am God: 

I will be exalted among the nations, 

I will be exalted in the earth.— 


The Lord of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 
CHANT. [When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 
Sing, O heavens, and be | joyful, O | earth || break | forth into | singing, O | mountains ; 
For the Lord hath | comforted His | people || and will have | mercy on | His af | flicted. 
Joy and gladness shall be | found a | mong them || thanksgiving | and the | voice of | melody. . 
For ye shall go | out with | joy || and be | led | forth with | peace ; 
Instead of the thorn, shall come | up the | fir-tree || and instead of the brier | shall come | 
up the | myrtle-tree ; 
And it shall be to the Lord | for a | name || for an everlasting sign that | shall not | be cut } 
off. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
O bless our God, ye peoples, ; 
And make the voice of his praise to be heard: 
Which holdeth our soul in life, 
And suffereth not our feet to be moved. 
For thou, O God, hath proved us: 
Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. 
Thou broughtest us into the net; 
Thou layedst a sore burden upon our loins. 
Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; 
We went through fire and water; 
But thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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HYMN. (iG The congregation will sing without rising.) PoND’s EXTRACT stops all kinds of bleeding. 
Down the dark future, through long generations. — HENLEY. Refuse anything but the genuine. 
PRAYER. (By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by organ or choir.] 


HAve You CATARRH?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Coleman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


{Here may be introduced, when desired, an anthem or solo.] 


Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us: for thou hast also wrought all our works for us. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


- MrnistER.— He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 


PropLe.—The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the hills in righteousness. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish; 
And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the River unto the ends of the earth. 


And the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
ness and confidence forever. And my people shall abide in a peaceful habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places. 


Peace, peace, to him that is far off and to him that is near, saith the Lord; and 
I will heal him. 
ANTHEM. 


righteousness quiet- 


(Choir.? *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation. ] 
*O God! the darkness roll away.— ORTONVILLE. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 


{The familiar hymn, “ My country, ’tis of thee,” tune America, may be substituted for the following hymn 
when so desired.) 


HYISIN. 


is Soe 


We 
yi 
NX 


(\- The congregation will rise and sing.) 
God the all terrible! King who ordainest.—RussIAN Hymn. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. (i> The congregation seated and bowing down.] 


Canton, Ohio. ay 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister. ] 


O God, thou God of our salvation, thou that art the confidence of the ends of the 
earth, which stillest the roaring of the seas, and the tumult of the peoples, most 
heartily do we thank thee for peace prevailing between people that have been at 
strife, and for lands once wasted by war now at rest. We pray that the true spirit 
of peace may prevail, so that no root of bitterness may remain, no evil remembrances 
of wrong, no national hatreds, no sectional jealousies, no purposes of revenge. And, 
O, most merciful Father, may that time quickly come when, obedient to thy perfect 
will in Christ, the nations of the world shall no longer strive and destroy; when they 
shall not learn war any more; and when the peaceful kingdom of thy righteousness 


Rheumatism 


Could Walk Only by the 
Help of a Cane 


Until Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 

“or 15 years I have been afflicted with rheumatism, 
more especially in the feet. About one year 
ago I was scarcely able to walk at all. By 
reading testimonials in the newspapers I was 


shall be established from sea to sea, even unto the ends of the earth. POE a rire gy Hood's Berseu aria, <3 fer 
Now the Lord of peace himself give us peace at all times in all ways. The Lord 9 Sarsa- 
be with us all. Amen. OO S iI] 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] pafl a 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100. copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-18. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Cures 


taking three bottles I was able to go without 
my cane. I continued faithfully with the 
medicine and 


improved Fast. 

I have taken one dozen bottles and can walk with- 
out any difficulty and attend daily to my work 
at the watch factory.’”’ ROBERT BARBER, 133 
Prospect Avy., Canton, Ohio. 


Address all 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bilious- 
ness, sick headache and constipation. 25c. 


A PASTOR GRATEFULLY REMEM- 
BERED, 


At a meeting of the First Congregational Church 
of Winchester, Mass., these resolutions and testi- 
monial of respect for the memory of Rey. Edwin C. 
Bissell, D.D., a former pastor, were submitted by 
Stephen A. Holt, Stephen Thompson and Charles E. 
Redfern, a committee previously appointed for the 
purpose, and were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, Our bearts are deeply moved by the an- 
nouncement of the death of our former pastor, and 
whereas we are desirous of expressing, in some suit- 
able form, our sense of loss and sympathy with the 
’ bereaved, therefore be it 

kesolved, That in his death the world loses one of 
nature’s noblemen, the church an able preacher, 
the seminary, with which he was connected, a pro- 
found Biblical scholar, and all of us a brother be- 
~ loved and Christian friend. 

Resolved, That we treasure the memory of his 
faithful two years’ pastorate among us, as shown in 
a blameless Christian example, wise counsels, 
scholarly preaching, sympathetic ministrations and 
sturdy devotion to the cause of Christ. 

Resolved, That from the manner of his life when 
among us, and the positive character of his Chris- 
tian experience and teaching, we are fully persuaded 
that earth’s loss is his eternal gain, and that he has 
gone to a rich reward. rf 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 
widow and friends who have been called upon to 
part with their chief earthly counselor and support, 
and that we earnestly beseech the Father in heaven 
to Brent them the consolation they so much need 
and which He alone can give. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 


to the widow of our deceased friend, that they be 
_ published in the Congregationalist and inscribed 
upon the records of this church. 


Well Worth While. 


To conquer your wife is a very small matter. 
It is only a question of putting the accent on the 
second syllable—concur. 

You see this is a very good way to overcome her 
desire for a Secretary Book-Cabinet. She has long 
wanted one, and this month sees such a wholesale 
reduction in prices that she is at last convinced 
and determined. Why not gratify her by placing 
the accent on the second syllable ? 

Here is one of the most popular mark-down pat- 
terns. It has the square inclosed Cabinet top, 
with spindle sides and full-bowed front. The back 
is double-mirrored. The top is inclosed by a brass 


gallery. Inside the curved glass door there are 4 
shelves. Over the desk are 2 small shelves for 
ornaments. 


The interior of the desk is fitted with the latest fashioned receding cabinet work, 
with full overhang, giving a clear writing surface of 27 inches. 
New General Catalogue, 288 pages, 300 engravings, sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. { NEAR NORTHERN R. R- 


STATIONS. 


612 . : 


THE BOSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Tt has become a usual event of April to have 


a series of strikes of more or less magnitude | 


undertaken. So long has this season been 
marked by these demonstrations that the 
alarm with which they were received at first 
has gradually subsided to proportions of news- 
paper sensation and readers’ curiosity. This 
year there are certain peculiar. reasons which 
provoke to strikes, such as the general indus- 
trial unrest and the greater influence whicb 
agitators have acquired during the distress- 
ing times of the past year. On the other hand, 
the times never seemed more unpropitious 
for a strike from the standpoint of the real 
striker who hopes for success. 

There will be somewhat more uneasiness 
this year than usual over the strikes because 
of their unusual magnitude and their exten- 
sion to so many parts of the country. The 
unsettled condition of business will doubtless 
increase the apprehensions of many people as 
to bad results from these strikes, because 
poor trade conditions prepare men’s minds to 
see the dark side of affairs. The tramp of 
these Coxey armies toward Washington, which 
we all hope will have the ludicrous ending it 
deserves, supplies another element of possible 
danger, especially as occurring at the same 
time as these great strikes. 

It is estimated that upward of 150,000 men 
are on strike in various parts of the country 
at this writing. The numbers of unemployed, 
by choice or necessity, must be several times 
this 150,000. 

The Coxey movement has one reassuring 
phase. It is that out of a population of 70,- 
000,060 only a few hundred are attracted by 
such a wild scheme, albeit one calculated to 
attract many of the vagrants and professional 
loafing class. 

There is no special change in general busi- 
ness conditions. There is improvement here 
and there. There are discouraging develop- 
ments every now and then. Possibly on the 
whole there is some gain. Yet the process of 
recovery is of a halting and jerky style, cal- 
culated to arouse no enthusiasm and not visi- 
ble to everybody—perhaps visible to nobody 
all the time. 


THREE IN ONE.—‘‘ Three pieces at the cost of 
one’? has an attractivé sound in these days. The 
words apply to a charming combination of a cabi- 
net, writing-desk and bookcase. All three are in 
one piece of furniture, and they are offered by 

’ Paine’s Furniture Company at the cost of one of 
them alone. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, ‘‘ Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3 and 4, titles to 
be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(&~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


. 


(2 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 


ae 


Institutional Churches, 
Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(=~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 20 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


Financial. 


Your Idle Money 
| 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

_ We send our’ pam- 
phlet on investments 


| free. 
The Provident 
Trust Co. .3d Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Some 
Very 

Fine 
Mortgages 


€ on suburban residences, 
) ranging from. $1,000 to 


$5,000. Also some At- 

lantic Land Co. stock, at 
¢ $100 per share, which 
can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. 
) I especially recommend 
this as a_ good, safe, 
) home investment. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


$105,060 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


INVESTORS 


in J.B.Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, 
Jarvis—Conklin and other defunct 
loan companies should write to 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance, oat facilities andlarge corps of correspon- 
dents over all the Western States, securities examined, 
interest and principal collected, defaulted mortgages, fore- 
closed lands rented and sold, taxes paid, mortgages bought 
and sold. Receivers’ handsare full. Their interests are 
hostile to yours, we can serve you better: and cheaper. 
Write and see, L. H. PERKINS, President. 


6” FULL PAID STOCK 


ONLY: $100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY GUARANTEED. 
Money refunded at any time;-largest building and 
loan association in the 
deposited with Banking Department. 
for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
38 Park Row, New York, 


Send at once 


ast; assets $1,400,000; $100,000 — 


26 April 1894 


Financial. - 


| Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions, 


: TO SUCH. 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm a«City Loans, 


bearing 6} and ¥Y per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


* CALIFORN [A ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. — 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
ORTHERN PACIFIC 


: CHEAP R. R. and 
FRE 


COVERNMENT LAN DS 
in Minnesota, 


Millions of ACRES 
North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon.’ PUB= 
LICATIONS, with Maps, describing fine farming, 
fruit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed FREE. 
Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 

P. B. CROAT, Dept. 2. = St. Paul, Minn. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars, 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD-FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. Fs 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Small party sails June 20 for three months’ tour. 
Switzerland on foot. Price #500. 


CHANNING ELLERY, 228 W. 38th St., New York, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, esectric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
ot rooms with baths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and al) health appliances, New Turkisb and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for illustrated cireuiar. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Hotel, “The American.” (ranswiek.) 
14th Season opens May 15th 
Steam Heat, Passenger Elevator, Etc, 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Proprietor. 
Special rates for the Conventions. 


FOR RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


At Camden, Maine. Superb views of bay and moun- 
tain from each cottage. Climate good. Water excellent. 
Drives delightful. Boating. Bathing. 


Parts 


evict Ey aay 
; = ag cae 
& ao Bie mR oh 
Names of 4 2 ae 23 

S) : 
Cottages. S = 25 2D 
8 ° Bes 52 
n is = m D 
: & etal g 
et n ._ Ry 
a, Selborne ...... ll 3 Both 2600 
6. Samoset... 10 5 & B50 
ec. Roseland,.....| 10 3 sf $350 
d. Sagamore ..... 8 2 st $300 
e. Hermitage..... 9 None. «6 | $300 
Sor Hillside yi... 5 Gi W.C., no bath. | $250 
g. Bayside........ 6 3 vg e #300 
Completely furnished, hot and cold water. Cold water 


onlyinfandg. Apply to 
J. RB, STEARNS, Camden, Maine. 


MY¢ == WIFE CANNGT SEE HOW YOU DO 

Yes iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

hike << a Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
| proved High Arm Singersewing machine 


=i finely tinished, nickel pisted, aespiad to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


iv] <<) Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin-~ 
N A\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
kK bset of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free. 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MEG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


26 April. 1894 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 20. 


Mrs. Wheeler of Woburn led the meeting 
and spoke of prayer as our Lord taught it to 
His disciples. The American College for 
Girls, in Constantinople, was mentioned by 
Miss Child. The president, Miss Patrick, is 
absent the present year for rest and study, 
and Miss Fensham, dean of the college, pre- 
sides over the institution, which is doing an 
interesting and promising work for the girls 
of eight nationalities gathered there. Chris- 
tian instruction holds a prominent place in 
the curriculum and in daily life, while Chris- 
tian Endeavor and the missionary society add 
to the activity. A letter was read from Miss 
Arma Smith, who has recently returned to 
this country. Prayer was offered for this in- 
stitution with its faculty and for those of the 
same station whose names were on the cal- 
endar for the day: Mrs. Barnum, Mrs. Bliss, 
Mrs. Dwight and Mrs. Peet. Amony them 
was the name of Mrs. Greene, who has re- 
cently died. 

The importance of work among Moslem 
women and girls was spoken of by Miss M.S. 
Rice, formerly missionary in Persia, Mrs. 
Schneider and Miss Daniels. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook spoke of Mohammed Webb’s recent ad- 
dress in Channing Hall and of Dr. Hamlin’s 
address which followed, with his statement 
of facts so well known to him with regard to 
Islamism, carrying conviction to the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Giddings of Berkshire Branch was 
mentioned with sympathy for her because of 
the sudden death of her husband. 
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HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 


saves repairs. You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh), ‘*KENTUCKY”? (Louisville). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
““BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
"COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland), 

‘«‘ MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER”? (New York). 

‘“UNION ”’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. : 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Bureliace psicets Boston. NATIONAL LEAD COx New York. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DUNHAM—In Binghamton, N. Y., April 9, Mrs. Samuel 
Dunham, wife of the pastor of the West Presbyterian 
Churcb, aged 56 yrs., 9 mos. 

FERRIS—In East Providence, R. I., April 21, Elizabeth 
L., wife of Rev. L. Z. Ferris. 

GILBERT—Ip Kansas City, Mo., March 31, Rev. James 
Peewan Gilbert, a retired clergyman, aged 77 yrs., 

mos, 

JACKMAN—In Holliston, April 7, Miss L. Carrie Jack- 
man, aged 4th yrs. She was a successful public school 
teacher for twenty-five years. 

SWENARTON—In Montclair, N. J , April 17, Seaman A. 
Swenarton, deacon of the First Church and an active 
leader in municipal affairs. 

————— 


It is not what its proprietors say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla dose, that tells the story of its merit. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures. 


FEEDING THE SICK.—In many instances invalids 
are restricted by physician to easily digestible food, 
usually boiled or sterilized milk is presvribed. In 
such cases the value of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream, or unsweetened condensed milk 
is apparent. Prepared by N. Y. Condensed Milk Co. 


JAMIES CG. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
New York. 


Ny 


—— 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL Woops. 
Ladies or gents, Agents. $75 


a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer, Washes allthe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers, nosoiledhandsor clothing, 
g# No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No, 12, Columbus, 0. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views ofaWorld’s Fair, 
perance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures 


MUI 


——— 


The OldNewEnglandReliable 


With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 


Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 


A LIFE-TIME. 


For Sale by one or more dealers in every 


City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


The California Grape Cure. 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes 


SANITAS GRAPE FOOD 


Is Unfermented, Concentrated, and 
Absolutely Pure. 
Nervous people will find it soothing and 
&) strengthening. 
; Sufferers from impaired digestion find its 
use grateful and nourishing, 

Mothers with weak and sickly children find 
‘it invaluable both for themselves and their 
offspring. 

A most delightful and refreshing beverage, 
and positively non-alcoholic, fitted for the 
table or sacrament. 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 

The contents of a pint bottle, when prop- 
erly diluted for use, are equal to one-half 
gallon of the food. Sold by druggists and 
grocers, 

Send your address to any of our agencies 
and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all 
about Grape Food. 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN BAR- 
BOUR, 77 Warren Street. 


The California Grape Food Co., 


Los Gatos, California. 


At General Eastern Agen- 
cy, 145 Broadway, New &, 
ork. <gpe 
Boston: 709 Chamber of ‘SAN 
Commerce, - 


General Pacifie Agency, 
408 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


y) 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
5 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
rial,finely finished, reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. popped 
aa on 10 days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money required in 
“v\ advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 

2 concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
guarantee to be asrepresented, sold at the lowest factory 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 


gos. 


i 


Dp 
~Y 


Seripture, Tem 
or private talks. 


Catron J. B. COLT & CO. 


Grice cree OC 1-906-1-S6e-10e-1eee130-S 


i The Edison-Mimeograph 


$22 and $25. 


: Typewriter. Valuable to Clergymen 


s2e 


and church workers 

because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
ograph work and manifolding and is 
,wice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


COUGH 
BALSAM. 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALI. DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
f, Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
f, has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists, 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


BOS EDIOS ECS OOS a 
fa*) 


> BDO S B-DOS NDI S NDI S 1 DOS 1-DVOS NDE 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AO- 
VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago. I. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, April 30. 
Topic, How the Sabbath Is Not Kept in Boston and 
Vicinity. Speakers, Rey. C. L. Younkin, Rey. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D., and Mr. Stearns. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION. — Annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, beginning May 15 at 2.30 P.M. and 
closing Thursday noon, May 17. Sermon by Dr. G, A. 
Gordon. Among the speakers will be Dr. John Bascom 
on The Church and Social Reform, Rev. C. A. Dickin- 
son on The Institutional Church and Dr. P. 8. Moxom 
on Christian Socialism. Reduced rates on B. & A. R. R. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—Extra meeting, 
Monday, April 30,12 M., Bromfield Street Church. Re- 
ception to Rev. John Wilkinson of London, head of 
Mildmay Mission to the Jews, and Rev. James Adler, 
his co-worker Subject, Forty Years Among the Jews 
of London. Public invited. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH of the Woman’s 
Board, Winchester, Thursday, May 3,10 A.M. 


BROOKFIELD CONFERENCE, Spencer, May l, 2.1 = 
WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Rutland, May 8. 
PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 8, 10 A.M. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, North Church, 
Winchendon, May 8, 9. 


HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N.H., 
May 1,10 A.M. 


CAPE COD ASSOCIATION, Buzzard’s Bay, May 1, 8.30 
A.M. 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church ip the U.S. A, First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17. Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rey. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION.—The constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary provides that in the year 
1858, and every third year thereafter, it shall be the duty 
of the board of directors to call a convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the purpose of electing directors in the 
place of those whose term of office is about to expire, 
and for the purpose of transacting such other business 
a8 the interests of the seminary may require. And in 
order to keep the seminary in vital union with its con- 
stitueucy, the directors in calling such a convention 
Shallinvite each local association of the Congregational 
churches of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
New Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent 
the churches of such local associations. Local associa- 
tions which have a church membership of over 1,500 
shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for 
every 500 church members. The associations shall be 
asked to provide for the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates, who are expected to report back to the bodies by 
which they are elected the condition of the seminary. 
The convention shall consist of those thus invited, also 
of the board of directors and the members of the faculty, 
In accordance with this requirement of the constitution, 
the board of directors have called such a cohvention of 
delegates as is above indicated, to meet on Wednesday, 
May 9,at 10 o’clock A.™M.,in the lecture-room of the 
Union Park Congregational Church. The annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the seminary will be 
held in Fisk Hall, Tuesday, May 8, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

By order of the board of directors, 

Chicago, Ill., April 12. G. S. F. SAVAGE, Sec. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April. 
Oklahoma, Kl Reno, Friday, April 27. 

Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 

Missouri, Springtield, Tuesday, May 8. 

Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 

Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 

Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Hlinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19. 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membersbip, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. | Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agerit. Office in 
i ea S 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. A 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary ; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Oontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
poten 3 the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland Office, 4¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
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MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford alittle 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ; 

Rev. -ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. _ 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does genéral mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philade]phia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632, 
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WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


i fealthy flesh —nature never 

burdens the body with too 
i much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. J¢s 
range of usefulness has no limtta- 
tion where weakness extsts. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
4 New York. Sold by all druggists. 


“To Remove Paint. 


Yu / 


way 
fashioned way 


\ 


Ss 
==> 


Me . 
a, 


Meth 


iT IS WORTH KNOWING 


{t is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eezema, Itching 
Chafing, Erysi elas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 
Irritation under Truss, Burns, 

a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 


It ensures a clear complexion. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Wands. the ™ -- and the Comple<ion 


“IMPROVED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 

Individual cups; cups easily served to communicants; 
cups filled instantaneously, For further particulars 
address REV. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, O. ; 


Saves 
saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use Pearline (with- 


out soap) on anything that water doesn’t hurt. 


“Sit down on it before it is dry.”—(Zexas Siftings.) 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And another 
is to do your cleaning in the old- 


with soap; the necessary rub- 


bing takes off the paint along with the dirt 

but this is very tiresome work. 
You ought to do your house-cleaning with 
Pearline; that’s the modern 


way—easiest and most eco- 


nomical way—takes away the 


dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
rubbing, saves work, 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


I had Catarrh so 
bad there were great 
sores in my nose, one 
place was eaten 
through. My nose 
and head are well. 
Two Bottles of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the 
work. C. 8. McMil- 
len, Sibley, Mo. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Sear- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases ee to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
plensé mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 
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‘¢Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Calveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used O§% 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 9 
for years, I find oO: 
that it keeps my 
sealp clean and 63 
the hairinthe best 03 
condition. My 9: 
i. mother, now sixty 93 
" years of age, has O3 
as fine a head of 03 
hair as when she 93 
was forty, a fact ©3 
which she attrib- oO} 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”—Mrs. F. E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 
PREPARED BY , 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
©0000000000000000000000 


a2990000000000000 
OONNRPAE ala oebdDA OBOE BUA dewbusbodnndaad, 


Sma. 


From the 
MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


use 


It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nursery 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PorTrR 
Druvue@ AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ka * All About Baby’s Skin,’’ free 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
-a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

' Sinee the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send fdr free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, | 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 


- Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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work, provide for the consolidation or discontinu- 
ance of competing churches on the same field and 
plan for common work in theological education and 
in evangelistic efforts. Such an alliance would use 
its influence for the organic union of the denomina- 
tions of which it is composed. We invite our breth- 
ren of the Reformed churches to join with us in 
the formation of such an alliance. 

4. With much hope and assurance would we also 
approach the question of union with certain other 
denominations of our general faith and of our own 
form of Congregational government. To all such 
we would offer one common platform, the Holy 
Scriptures, with liberty of interpretation and inde- 
pendence of the local churches, with fellowship be- 
tween them. Of these denominations the chief are 
the Northern Haptists, the Southern Baptists, the 
Colored Baptists, the Disciples, the Christians and 
the Free Baptists. To these, perhaps, should be 
added a number of Lutheran denominations. We 
could unite with the Disciples of Christ on the 
basis of their three propositions, viz.: 1. The primi- 
tive faith. 2%. The primitive sacraments. 3. The 
primitive life, provided liberty of interpretation be 
allowed. We cannot disguise the fact that the in- 
sistence of the Northern, Southern and Colored 
Baptists and the Disciples on immersion only, and 
their rejection of infant baptism or consecration, is 
so imperative that it seems toform a serious barrier 
to union with us on the basis of liberty of interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures and of practice accordingly. 
Whenever they may be willing to grant such liberty 
of interpretation and communion we shal] be most 
happy to unite with them, 

We turn, then, to the Free Baptists and the Chris- 
tians. Believing that they hold the same general 
faith with us, and that they will not exclude us 
from their fellowship on account of our honest un- 
derstanding of Scripture and Christian liberty, we 
hereby profess that it is our desire that an organic 
union of our three bodies may be accomplished on 


such terms as shall do no violence to the customs or | 


faith of any of them. We desire that Tn such a 
union they should maintain their teaching as to the 
manner and subjects of baptism, and we do declare 
to them that we are in bondage to no creed, Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic or Arminian, and that our only 
authority is found in the Holy Scriptures. We will 
not seek that they should be so absorbed into our 
fellowship that they should lose their inherited his- 
tory, and we do not ask that they should sink their 
names or give up their loved organizations or vested 
interests. In our longing for unity we desire to 
accept any terms. which they in the exercise of their 
Christian affection could ask. ‘And to this end we 
invite correspondence with them. > 

In brief, we propose to the various Protestant 
churches of the United States a univn, or alliance, 
based on: 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit, as 
containing all things necessary to salvation, and as 
being the rule and ultimate standard of Christian 
faith. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour 
and Teacher of the world. 

3. The Church of Christ ordained by Him to 
preach His gospel to the world. 

4. Liberty of conscience vn the interpretation of 
the Scriptures and in the administration of the 
church. 

Such an alliance of these churches should have 
regular meetings of their representatives, and 
should have for its objects, among others: 

1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

2. Co-operation in foreign and domestic missions. 

3. The prevention of rivalries between competing 
churches in the same field. 

4. The ultimate organic union of the whole visible 
body of Christ. 

Voted, That this paper be communicated to other 
State associations and conferences, and to the 
National Council for their consideration and action. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
If You Are Nervous, : 
and cannot sleep, try it. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO’S 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Pepsin and Quinine 


It is a matter of gratification to Casweil, 
Massey & Co. to know that the celebrated 
Professor Loomis of New York has. unin- 
terruptedly prescribed their ‘‘ Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine”’ 
for the past eighteen years in preference to 
all other emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against umitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co.’s signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 3. 
Happy BABYHOOD. 
Every mother wants her baby to thrive, 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 


- The question of how the baby shall be fed 


is demanding the attention, as never before, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 
the entire medical profession also, because 
itis now realized how much the health ofa 
child can be influenced by proper nutrition 
during the years of babyhood. As the ree 
sult of the improper feeding of the infant, 
the vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
grows up weak and puny. In these days 
when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for a sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk has brought out 


many foods for which great claims are 
made. Gustav Mellin, an English chemist, 
was the first to discover and combine the 
requisite properties necessary for an arti- 
ficial food, and with his discovery the 
rational feeding of infants commenced. 
Mellin’s Food is the only perfect substitute 
for mother’s milk, and it has done more to 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
thing else that has ever been invented. 
Mellin’s Food possesses all the requisite 
heat and flesh producing and bone-forming 
constituents necessary to give a child 
health, vigor and vitality. Infants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it and thrive upon it when 
nothing else can be retained upon the 
stomach. If they have been weak, fretful 
‘and troublesome they become happy, 
healthy and active; bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, firm muscles and a strong consti- 
tution are the inevitable results of using 
this excellent preparation.’ Mellin’s Food, 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also perfectly adapted to the waats of ine 
valids and convalescents. 2 


~ @ GIVE THE BABY o | 


A 


\ 


THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute tor Mother’s Milk. 


SEND for our book ** The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,’’ mailed free to any address, 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mass. 


IT POPS. 


_ Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


el i res : Rootbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 


Take no other. 

) 

Send 2-cent stamp to the Charles E, Hires 
Co., 117 Arch St., Philadelphia, for beauti= 
ful picture cards. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


DENT's TOOTHACHE GUM 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 


Don’t ‘'axe Imitations.. All dealers, 
or send lic to 


4 SWELL AFFAIR. ¢©.6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


Easy, durable and 
CE cheap. A radical 


cure eifected. Send fur sealed catalogue 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 


a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER t 45 Liberty St., New York... 
HEADQUARTERS, {§ 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Sibsolutely * 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States. eer iitees ‘Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., IG6G Wall St., N. Y. 


WEDDING 


FAMILY SILVER 


025-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


aan of the body is the funda- 
> mental factor of health 
and beauty. The 


Ferris 


give perfect ease and 
freedom of motion; 
perfect symmetry, per- 
fect grace. Worn by 
over amillion mothers, 
misses and children. 


Sold by all leading 
retailers 


== Ferris Bros., 


YE 
Z i} Manufacturers, 


} 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
i) 


oY oY, Branch Office: 
537 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


_—— 


Waists ) 


SY ey 


FOR ALOGHES: 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO,, CIN’TI. WW 


“Out of Sight—” $ | 


The Victor Pneumatic Valve. @ ¥ 


Victor Pneumatic Tire (trap door open, exposing valve). \ 
A hole in the rim— ri 
A trap door, ‘ YY 
And a choker : yW 


Constitute the greatest improvement ever attempted in 
Pneumatic Tire construction. wy 


Found on Victor Bicycles only. Best things are always wy 
reserved for Victors. 


No other Pneumatic Tire has an inner tube removable 


. through the rim. 


\ 
No other but what es a protruding valve, adding wales y 
and preventing perfect wheel balance. Y 


Victors are first in tires and improvements. i Y 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Number 18 
THE FREE MAN. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
ILL skies for him whose heart 
is free! ry 


Secure he stays or safely roams ; 
And near or far, on land or sea, 


All places are his homes, 


He finds his friends where’er the race 
Has wandered, men of all degrees ; 
He meets a brother face to face 


In every man he sees. 


Strong in his soul the common tie 
Is knit that binds us each to each; 
To his enlightened ear and eye 


There is no alien speech. 


He is not poor though lacking bread; 
His soul grows rich on simplest fare; 
The angels and the birds are fed, 


The lilies have no care! 


Once was he sad an hour or so, 
For love is long but life is brief ; 
He wept to see a child laid low— 


Wept with a tender grief. 


But when he raised his eyes to Heaven, 


He found the cure of all his fears— 


_ The child’s new joy was like a leaven, 


And conquered grief and tears. 


And since that hour no pain can move 
His soul from life’s sweet unity ; 
He knows the spheres are tuned to love, 


And love hath made him free. 


Deaths. 


(Lhe charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BALLARD—In New York City, April 21, Mrs. Julia P., 
wife of Addison Ballard, D. D., lately a professor in 
Lafayette College and once professor and pastor at 
Williamstown. Mrs. Ballard was an accomplished 
writer and published several books. For many years 
she was a regular contributor of both prose and verse 
to the Congregationalisé. 

BLAKE—In Westfield, April 29, Mrs. Lucy S. Blake, 
mother of Rev. L. H. Blake, aged 84 yrs. 

BLODGETT—In New York City, April 25, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, 8. H. Virgin, D. D., Almira, 
wife of Luther Blodgett of West Chelmsford, aged 79 
yrs. 

DAY—Inu Melrose Highlands, April 26, Dr. Albert Day 
aged 72 yrs.,6mos. He tooka course at the Harvard 
Medical School in order to work more efficiently in 
temperance reform, to which he devoted all of his ac- 
tive life, occupying the position of superintendent of 
the Washingtonian Home in Boston for many years. 
He was a member of Berkeley Temple. 

FERRIS—In East Providence, April 21, the wife of Rev. 
L. Z. Ferris. 

GOULD—In Ambler, Pa., April 11, Rev. Samuel McL. 
Gould, aged 85 yrs. He was once pastor of the Second 
Sk and later of the Pavilion Church, Biddeford, 

e. 

HEALD—In Orange, N. J., April 24, Mrs. Sarah Wash 
burn Heald, founder and editor of the Hospital Messen 
ger, aged 74 yrs. 

HUNT~—Ip Terre Haute, Ind., April 23, Myron A. Hunt, 
He had a national reputation as a florist and was a 
leading worker in the First Church. 

MASCROFT—In North Grafton, April 15, Mrs. Sarah 
T. Mascroft, aged 75 yrs., 6 mos. 

PETTENGILL—In Brewer, Me., April 19, Mrs. Elisha E., 
the mother of Rey. A. G. Pettengill, aged 73 yrs. 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS 
No. 2 of the Handbook Series 


CONTAINS 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME. CHARACTERISTICS. 


For example. 
ST. GEORGE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., pastor; Rev. 
Messrs. Theodore Sedgwick, W. W. Davis, J. N. 
Lewis, J. R. Atkinson, assistants. Membership 
January 1, 1894,3,000. Additions during 1893,-553. 
Annual expenses over $100,000. Institutional 
work begun in 1883, 


BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Rev.C.A.Dickinson, pastor; Rey. R. B. Tobey, 


Rey. W.S. Kelsey, associate pastors. Member- - 


ship January 1, 1894, 957. Additions during 1893, 
103. Annual expenses about $19,000, of which 
about one-half comes from outside sources. {n- 
stitutional work begun in 1888. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Rey. 8S. G. Smith, D.D., pastor. Membership 
January 1, 1894, 510. Additions during 1893, 65. 
Annual expenses about $11,300, including $3,000 
for a Parish House. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
THE IDEA, ORIGIN AND METHODS. 


For example. 
ANDOVER HOUSE. 
6 Rollins Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opened, January, 1892. 
Head Worker, Robert A. Woods. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT SOCIETY. 
26 Delancey Street, New York City. 
Opened, January, 1887. 

Head Worker, James B. Reynolds. 


HULL HOUSE. 
335 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Til. 
Opened, September, 1889. 
Head Workers, Miss Jane Addams and Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr. 2 
Un connection with each church or settlement is a 
brief statement regarding its work.) 


RESCUE MISSIONS. 


ORIGIN, AND SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE WORK IN 
GENERAL. 


Single copies, four cents. 
J~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _S} 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, lass. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Temnis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, alga eat Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 percent. in buying direct. 

H. 8S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


COSTUMES AND WIGS f2.2neks for 


Cantatas, Ama- 
teur Theatricals, ete. Liberal discount to churches. 


L. V. MILLER, 621 Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa! 


The Congregationalist 


*“*The Congregationalist ” 
.. SERVICES... 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


; 


VSOVSVVVSLSVVVCO8OOV 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


To Philanthropic Associations.—A gentleman 
of experience and success in raising money for benev- 
olent objects would accept the position of treasurer or 
financial agent of a worthy association and solicit funds 
for the same. Can furnish references as to character, 
ability, etc. Address ‘‘ Solicitor,” care Congregationalist. 


Summer Board in Wilton, N. H. A hill-top farm, 
commanding an extensive view of mountain scenery. 
Milk, eggs, poultry, vegetables and berries. Grove, 
pleasant drives and walks. ' Books and quiet. Adults 
preferred. Address Box 64, Wilton, N. H. 


Library for Sale.—A large and very complete 
minister’s library, costing originally about $3,000, is 
offered for sale at $300 entire or $175 for one equitable 
half. What an opportunity to delight a young graduate 
or a home missionary! Address ‘‘ Books,’ 25 Congress 
Street, Room 10, where books can be seen on and after 
Monday from 10.30 to 1 o’clock. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small-number, conducted by myself. 


EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Hotel, “The American.” (runswick.) 


14th Season opens May 15th. 
Steam Heat, Passenger Elevator, Etc. 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Proprietor. 
Special rates for the Conventions. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Electricity, all 


baths and all health appliances. New Turkisb and Rus- 


sian baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM, BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address as 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


We CARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS setts 


REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. é 
fcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD - 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament. 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, MASS., 
And its University. Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
pense $160 a year. For Catalogue address Rev. J. 

> BIXBY, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS” 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REv. EDW. A. BENNER. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EpMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical:Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRHELL, Tilton, N. H, 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the.means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a_ 
request so to do. 


th 


Ostermoor & Co., 


—— 


urch Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fori 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


business we are accustomeé 
to sellCA RK PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
i solicit correspondence. 


H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Le 
0 

Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


. 58 Washington St, sSabesits.., Boston. 
SNMAVe Fone es 000 be O BED ES 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
MENEELY & CO. ee Pie 


-TROY, N.Y.18E1/-METAL 
E; WEST CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00,, } Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Jand E, Indis Tis. 
CHURGH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction liers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free 
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Beginning a new Volume, 


THE MAY 
CENTURY 


An especially attcactive number, Poich 


gone ‘ - (a) x 
in interest and illustzation, Gontaining 


‘Across Asia 
ona Bicycle”’ 


A remarkable journey undertaken by two 
young American students, described by 
themselves. Illustrated with a large number 
of unique photographs taken by the writers 
during their adventurous trip from Constanti- 
nople to Peking, through a region almost un- 
known to the western world. ‘This interesting 
serial will continue through the summer. 
Fiction in the May CENTURY includes: 


Four Complete Stories, 


Including a clever satire on the methods of 
an ambitious woman in New York society, and 


First Chapters of a Two-Part 
Humorous Novelette by 


Thos. A. Janvier, 


Written in the author's happiest vein and re- 
lating the experiences of a young married 
couple who undertook the charge of a home 

‘ for half orphans and destitute cats. 


Other Entertaining Articles 
In this initial number of the new volume will 
be followed in the summer numbers of THE 
CENTURY by a great array of attractive fea- 
tures, in which fiction by well-known authors 
will play a prominent part. A six months’ sub- 
scription to THE CENTURY (costing $2.00) 
will embrace the whole of the volume now be- ; 
ginning. Booksellers and newsdealers every- 
where take subscriptions, or remittance may 
be made to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


= ah ] a I 1? 
The first of a Series of Articles 


‘‘A Poor Parish, 
A Good Salary, 
And no favors from the 
~ Home Mission Board.”’ 


A solution of the bread-and-butter ques-_ 


tion for self-sacrificing ministers. 
The above book of means and methods 
will be mailed free upon application to 


LOUIS H. SCHNEIDER, 
P. O. Box 3064, - - Boston, Mass. 


TIMELY 1. Planning. 


3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. Somebody is Wasting. 


Leaflets 5. Leaded of Good Citizen- 
ship. 
~3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD No one who wishes to know 
MOVEMENTS what Christian workers are 


doing and who .wants the in- 


formation in a compact form, always ready for | 


reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of the 
Handbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


ine Congregationalist 


REPLENISH during this summer your 


Sunday 
School 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, thus 
insuring special care and promptness. 


YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 


YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 
ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1894. Jt contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Over 700 Titles 


The best WAY to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you aselection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. 


We want to know: w@ dow much 


money you have to spend ; (0) what books are now 
in your Library, if you have one (send Catalogue) ; 
(c) date when last purchase of books was made: 
(a) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the pro- 
portion of books required for younger children, if 
any; (/)any particular line of books which you do 
or do not want; (g) any special titles which you wish 
included in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
first selection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. 

Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 

CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVE., OHICAGO. 


SOOO OS0OOOO9 SS OOOOH 
NO EXPERIMENT. 


HUNDREDS Seenist, ALIAN 


SPANISH, ITALIAN 
’ 5 
Actually spoken and mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence 
teacher. 


of the 

Terms formem- 
bership #5 00 for 
each language. 
All questions answered and exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any Janguage, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


MEISTERSCHAFT SOLD 
09996660000080000 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
8 pp., price 8 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 


No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. 


Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 

TNO SEUSS Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 

the following — 
CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
BIBLE CHILDREN. 
THE GOOD FIGHT. 
MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
+*, Samples 2 cents each ,*, 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


If You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 


ET —— 
~ WINNOWED 


SONCS. 


257 songs; #35 per 100, in Boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the !and have adoptéd this book. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GC, THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


76 E, Ninth St., New York.| S.E.C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


JUST ISSUED! 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 10 for 1894, 


THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 


It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Floral Exercise, the 


‘“PRICELESS GARLAND.”’ 


Send 5 cents for Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


A Day with Birds «4 Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


Floral Praise Inq 9 
no. 12, For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
m4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HULL’S 


SOSCSE OEE 
¥ Summer Blossoms, —5 cts. ea. 
Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 

The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea, 
Grateful Ofterings, —5 cts, ea. ; 
Gems for His Crown,—5 cts,ea. ! 

q 


§ rive excellent services complete with Carols, Resp. 

6 Readings and Recitations. Send 20 cts. in stamps for 
samples of the five. Cantata: FATHER TIME, 
For young people, very fine, price 30 cts. SEND THE 

9 LIGHT. A missionary service, price 5 cts. 

9 Geo. F. Rosche & Co. ,940 W. Madison St. Chicago, ll. @ 

| 3930090202020 31 0399299956900 


By Rev. R. DEWITT MAL. 
TARY. Ep. 61) price 15 
cents, 


Family 
Worship 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ministers and laymen, to a circular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 

“A timely and forcible discussion.’’— Watchman. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


PURPOSE.—To make the life and teachings of Christ as real and practical as 


Desiring to secure a 
Life of Ohrist of su- 
perior merits for 
6 young people, we here- r 
by offer ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best MS., as stated below. 
® 


if he lived and taught in our streets to-day, that the reader may catch the truest 

4 and highest conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s ideal life 

for man as shown usin him. To enrapture the soul with the beauty and grandeur of his life and teachings, 
To bring the reader into such close, loving relationship with him as to care only for his companionship. 


The fullness of it all to be one” with him, as he is one with the Father. 
To make the Christian life joyous, majestic, conquering. 


glory in his glorious presence, 


To be changed from glory to 


SPECIFICATIONS.—MS. must be received by Oct. Ist; not over 60,000 words nor less than 40,000, 
Not merely a descriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the supposed characters bring them 


into intimate relations with Ohrist and his disciples, his circumstances, experiences and teachings. 


Style, 


simple and plain; such as will hold the interest of children from eight years and upwards. 

PARTICULARS.—Each MS, numbered as received. Receipt acknowledged to the author, with num- 
ber given. Manuscripts submitted, without names ef authors, to three judges. Judgment based upon merits 
as stated. Payment on completion of examination, and not later than October 30th. 


publisher sought afterwards. 
us. As the time is short, many cannot compete, 
kind will always meet with ready sale. 


Further particulars and suggestions on application. 


WiiY UNDERTAKE THE BOOK.—It is not along one. 
You have the additional chance of securing a good price for the book from 
Few at this season can spare time. 
There is nothing now in the market which fills the place. 


Most books are written first anda 
A choice book of this 


Address MS, and communications to * Book: 


Department, DAVID.C. COOK. PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago.” 
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BOYS’ 
KNOCKABOUT 
SUITS, $5. 


Sizes, 4 to 16 years. 


THIS SERVICEABLE, 
STRICTLY ALL-WOOL 
School and Play Swit is, in 
every respect, what its name 
implies, a KNOCKABOCUT 
SUIT. 

The fabric has been selected, 
and the COLORS in their 
NON-SOILING essentials 
have been chosen, with a view 
to combining in a boy’s suit 
all those attributes of strength, 
neatness of appearance and 
wear-resisting qualities 
which are so sought after by 
parents to stand the test of 
real hard wear which the 
average wide-awake boy gives 
his clothes. 

The trousers are fitted with 
our patent ** CAVALRY,” or 
double cloth knee, and extra. 
pieces and buttons accompany 
each suit. : 

$5. 

The name KNOCKABOUT 
is original with us, being our 
own idea and copyright, and 
the suits are of our exclusive 
manufacture. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


- Sfynenlas 


Boston, Mass. 


HARTSHORNS sinc 


NAME THUS 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


) )HARTSHORN? 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


2 FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
“5 No child should learn to walk without them. 

y Recommended by physicians as best appli- 
ance for weak or deformed ankles. 

oe Price 40c. up. Send for circular, 
=> R.H.Goiden, So. Nurwalk, Conn. - 


The Congregationalist 3 May 1804 


N paint the best 1s the cheapest.—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 

_Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


* ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittshurgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘‘REYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY ”’ (New York). 

“BROOKLYN ”’ (New York). 

“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 

“ ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati). ‘** ULSTER ”’ (New York), 
‘““FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh), *“UNION”’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form 'to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, NATIONAL LEAD Co., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


| There is one peculiar thing about [re Strongest 
the 1894 Warwick cycles. Every 


one wonders why such wheels were never before produced. There 
are many reasons, too numerous to mention in this space. Sufficient 
to know that they are a wonderful mechanical triumph, wholly in 
the interest of riders. The road wheel, fitted with road tires, com- 


plete, weizhs 
ONLY 25 LBS. 


Yet it carries the same liberal guarantee as heavier wheels. It 
represents the minimum of weight and maximum of strength. It is 
very durable and rigid, and is the most,powerful wheel for road work 
and hill climbing. It is not a cheap wheel. Its only cheapness is 
its price. It is the best wheel made—but it costs only $125. You 
have heard such claims before, but have you ever seen them in 
practical form? ‘‘Seeing is believing.’’ In this case ‘“‘seeing is 
buying,’’ and buying is economy. The best way to escape the trials 
of a cheap wheel is to never buy one. Remember, it is not a ques- 
tion whether you can afford to buy a WARWICK; it is whether 
you can afford not to buy it. 
Catalogue free. 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

‘JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘*“MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

*“*“SALEM”’ (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "? (St. Louis and Chicago). 


The Lightest 


WUMCrA<A-—m 
WMTA<A=a 


25-Pounder For $125 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
A Free Offer to the Sick.| CHILDREN’S SRawers 


DRAWERS 
Any person sick or in poor health, who will With Gr swithent fea 


Did you know that 

send a two-cent postage stamp to “ The Flower a child was more likely to catch cold in summer 

Medical Company,” 559 Columbus Avenue, than winter, while sleeping ? Call or send for 
De) 

Boston, Mass., will receive, postage paid, their Illustrated Catalogue and learn why. 

work entitled ‘‘ Dr. R. C. Flower’s Great Work 


in the Sick-room.’? This work contains a GILCH RIST & CO., 


description of Dr. R. C. Flower’s great work 
5 and 7 Winter Street. 


in healing the sick—his treatise on sleep, 

eating, consumption, worry, with numerous 
1 The Columbia 
{Bicycle Frame 


recipes and formulas. This work should be 

in every household; it will relieve the sick 

and save thousands from getting sick. It will 

lift the burdens of worry and bring sunshine 
is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
degree, and is fully guaranteed. 


into the darkest life. 

Made under our own supervision, 
in our own factory, of our own 
finest cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, with every joint and part 
scientifically tested, it is a worthy 
backbone for a famous wheel. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


All about Columbiasin our illus- 
trated catalogue, which you can obtain 
free at our agencies, or by mail for 
two two-cent stamps, 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, and 
Beautifies 
Aaa AW lels lal: 


Price, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO- 


LOWELL) MASS, 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. 1% 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “‘Forward Movements”’ will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil] contain equally valuable matter. 


& FORM OF ADMISSION. >& 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in theirmethod 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


6 CONGREGATIONALISM > 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


EW men have better opportunities to 
EF judge prevailing religious conditions 

than Mr. Moody and few are more 
discerning than he of the signs of the times. 
_ It was, therefore, encouraging to hear him 
say in this office last week that, in his judg- 
ment, the whole country today is unusually 
susceptible to Christian influences. The 
reception which he met in Washington 
from all classes, the crowded meetings in 
Richmond, where a large auditorium was 
erected in the heart of the city, and the 
results of his recent labors elsewhere con- 
vince him that the stress of the past winter 
has made many hearts tender and respons- 
ive torthe gospel. Questioned in regard to 
his opinion respecting the emphasis in cer- 


tain quarters on social Christianity and the. 


regeneration of society as a whole, Mr. 
_ Moody expressed himself as still a stanch 
- believer in the doctrine that mén come into 


immediate action. 
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the kingdom one at a time and have to 
be sought and labored with as individuals. 
Just now his main concern relates to his 
schools, for which he has to raise thousands 
of dollars every year. The shrinkage in 
certain sources of supply hitherto relied 
on puts a strenuous burden on him, which 
every one interested in his beneficent edu- 
cational work ought to share as far as pos- 
sible. The Chicago Institute is in special 
need of help, and the statement which we 
publish on page 629 is a sufficient argument 
for the existence and generous support of 
this institution, which is a veritable recrait- 
ing ground for Christian workers. 


Our New York letter describes the efforts 
which women are making in that State in 
the interests of woman’s suffrage. A move- 
ment in opposition is chronicled in the Out- 
look of last week, which has begun by an 
emphatic protest signed by twenty-one 
prominent women of Brooklyn. It declares 
that no sufficient reason has been presented 
for imposing on women the burdensome 
duty of voting, that their energies are ab- 
sorbed by present duties and interests di- 
vinely ordered, from which men cannot 
relieve them, and that political equality 
would deprive women of valuable privileges 
now accorded to them. Those women who 
wish to support this protest are invited to 
organize similar movements and to send 
their names to Mrs. A. W. Putnam, 70 Wil- 
low Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The time; we 
think, is at hand when the responsibility 
of deciding the question of women’s suffrage 
will be laid on women themselves. If the 
majority of them want it they will get it; 
and if those who do not want it remain 
silent, though they may be in the majority, 
their influence will not be great. They will 
be forced to declare their choice between 
‘¢Womanliness as a profession’’ and ‘the 
business of politics.’’ 


It is too bad that the dilly-dallying in 
Congress over other issues forces to the 
wall action against the lottery, formerly do- 
ing business in Louisiana but now estab- 
lished in Florida and running to cover in 
Honduras whenever it fears exposure. 


What is needed at once is more stringent , 


national legislation, and Congress should 
cease its other duties long enough to pass 
a law which will put an end to this national 
curse and shame. Meanwhile, petitions 
continue to arrive at this office, seconding 
the efforts of Prof.,S. H. Woodbridge of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other public-spirited citizens, who are urging 
upon Congress the imperative necessity of 
The last petition which 
we received came from a college town, and 
the long list of signers represented all 
classes in the community, while the per- 
son forwarding the petition writes, ‘‘ Doubt- 
less nearly every name in town could be 
added if one had time and strength to go 
where they are to be found.’? We under- 
stand that there-is no: special opposition to 
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the bill introduced by Senator Hoar over 
two months ago, but the requirement that 
unanimous consent must be obtained for 
the consideration of a bill taken up out of 
the regular order has thus far delayed its 
discussion, though Senator Hoar intends to 
push it with all the ability at his command. 
It will be well to bring pressure to bear 
upon his fellow-senators who may not be 
so ardent in the interests of reform. 


Never does Christian faith shine more 
brightly than in the presence of death. We 
know of a husband and father who died a 
few days ago. He was the center of a 
happy and affectionate household. In his 
social and business relations he was honored. 
His services to his church and to wider cir- 
cles were highly esteemed. Suddenly, as 
he sat with his family, he was called home. 
It seemed to those who heard of it that the 
blow would be too grievous to be borne. 
But every member of the household seems 


~ to be exalted by their sorrows as though 


the Son of God had visibly come among 
them. Quietly, but more tenderly than 
ever before, they are drawn toward one 
another, They speak with grateful remem- 
brance and subdued joy of the life and 
many services of their departed friend, and 
of the blessedness of his present and eter- 
nal life in heaven. Even those who saw him 
but seldom seem to be uplifted by these 
memories, as if his presence, transfigured, 
were recalled tothem. To have lived so as 
to leave impressions like these is a glorious 
triumph.- From such a bereaved home one 
turns with an exultant thrill, saying with 
new meaning, ‘‘O death, where is thy vic- 
tory? O death, where is thy sting?... 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The directors of the Home Missionary 
Society, being confronted with a debt of 
$84,000 in beginning the new year, have 
found it necessary to make a cut of ten per 
cent. on all their appropriations, beginning 
with the salaries of the officers and the 
administration expenses. The brief state- 
ment in another column tells the story. 
This means a serious crippling of the so- 
ciety’s work all over its broad fields, besides 
carrying through the year the burden of 
a heavy debt and paying interest on it. 
But if every one who can do so will promptly 
send in an extra contribution, good news 
might soon be sent to the poorly paid 
missionaries, who have already brought 
their expenses down to what seems to them 
to be the lowest point. 

Ak CE Re, 

Our good name as a nation is menaced as 
long as the lynchings continue that are so 
numerous in the South (eight last week in 
Louisiana) and not unknown in the North, 
The British Baptist Union, in session last 
week, is reported to have refused to send a 
greeting to its Baptist brethren in this coun- 
try because of the silence of the churches in 
this country respecting the wrongs done to 


the negro. This action is more radical than 
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it is intelligent, but it is none the less signifi- 
cant. 


THE PREACHING THAT SUITS THE 
LAITY. 

We gladly devote two full pages of this 
week’s issue to the responses of laymen to a 
question of current interest and permanent 
importance. We have never published a 
more spontaneous or suggestive broadside 
of personal opinion. It will be noticed that 
the seventeen men and women who have 
been kind enough to express frankly and 
freely their individual preferences represent 
not only different sections of the country 
but a wide variety of vocations. Promi- 
nent educators, active and successful busi- 
ness men, women in public life and women 
whose sphere of activity is confined chiefly 
to the home, tell what type of preaching 
suits them best and feeds them most. This 
representative character gives all the more 
weight to the symposium. 

Notwithstanding, there is more agreement 
than one might at first expect, considering 
natural diversities of taste. These persons 
are one in expecting something of the pul- 
pit. They look to it for enlightenment and 
inspiration. They have room in their lives 
yet, despite other sources of growth and 
stimulus, for those influences which ema- 
nate from the pulpit alone. They have not 
outgrown the church-going habit, and they 
attend church not only to worship but to 
listen to. and profit by the preaching. 

Most of these contributors to the broad- 
side seem disposed, also, to accord the 
preacher a large measure of freedom in the 
choice of his subjects. If his words possess 
the ring of reality, if there is in them the 
prophetic note, if, as Phillips Brooks said, 
the message is truth plus personality, then 
the sermon is sure to fall on willing ears 
and responsive hearts. 

At the same time one who reads carefully 
this array of opinions detects a strong desire 
for preaching which bears on daily life. It 
is help for the problems, the burdens, the 
responsibilities of the week that hearers 
seek. Any light which can be thrown from 
the pulpit on great sociological and indus- 
trial questions is welcome, but not many of 
us have passed that point in personal ex- 
perience where we no longer need strength 
for our own lives, inspiration to fight sin 
and to strive after righteousness. And does 
not this broadside reveal, also, a thirst for 
a clearer conception and deeper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ? There are plenty of times 
and ways in which to learn the truths of 
science. Literature in attractive forms is 
abundant upon our tables. Politics and 
social problems are discussed at every street 
corner and upon countless platforms. But 
the one specialty of the pulpit is the Chris- 
tian religion. It matters little whether the 
subjects are sensational or not, or what 
ways the individual preacher adopts to 
explain and enforce religion, provided the 
hearers feel that the truths of the gospel 
have been declared and applied tolife. The 
men and women in the pews want not 
theory, not controversy, but a vital, positive 
message. 

In one of our churches a visiting minister 
preached not long ago a sermon ylorifying 
this age because of its free and progressive 
spirit. He fulminated against dogmas and 
‘‘hide-bound”’ statements of belief, He ex- 
tolled the higher criticism. He dwelt long 
and tenderly upon the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis. Then his’ half-hour expired and he 
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stopped. A member of the church was ac- 
costed as he came down the aisle with the 
query, ‘‘What did you think of the ser- 
mon.’’ ‘Well,’ was the reply, ‘‘I don’t 
dissent very much from his positions, but I 


have been wondering how much it would - 


take of that kind of preaching to build up a 
congregation.”’ 

No preacher is called upon to warp or 
modify his message to suit his hearers, but 
he does well to know what preaching their 
best selves crave, for there is no more pa- 
thetic spectacle than a congregation of 
which it is true, as of that flock of old 
time which Chaucer describes, 

The hungry sheep Jook up and are not fed. 


THE BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 

Last week the oldest of Congregational 
Clubs fitly celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The speakers on that occasion 
had little to say of its influence in the de- 
nomination during the quarter of a century. 
It was well, perhaps, that the club should 
be modest about its own deeds. — 

Yet some of the most important changes 
in the history of Congregationalism have 
taken place during these twenty-five years, 
and this club has been an important factor in 
bringing about and guiding these changes. 
When it was formed the National Council 
did not yet exist, New School Presbyterians 
were still united with Congregationalists in 
foreign missionary work, and the American 
Missionary Association had but just begun 
to plant colleges in the South. It was ten 
years before the publication of the_first 
Year-Book. There was as yet no Congre- 
gational church in Colorado, or anywhere 
in the great Rocky Mountain district, but 


‘one in Washington Territory, and hardly 


one in all the South. Nearly a score of 
colleges since that time have sprung into 
being which have sought funds from Boston 
Congregationalists with which to lay their 
foundations. 

There was, as compared with the present, 
little unity of interest and action among 
Congregationalists in this vicinity. The 
Congregational House was as yet little more 
than a dream. Representatives of benevo- 
lent enterprises in which Congregationalists 
had no special legitimate interest, and some 
of which were mythical, reaped generous 
harvests from individuals and churches in 
and about Boston, and our own missionary 
societies languished. The coming together 
of Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth, 8. N. 
Stockwell, Rufus S. Frost and other influen- 
tial laymen in our churches, some of whom 
are still among us, meant a new business 
era for Congregationalism. Their social 
contact with pastors and other clergymen 
prominently identified with the ecclesiasti- 
eal affairs of the denomination meant a 
much wider diffusion of interest in its ad- 
ministration. 

A survey of the list of topics discussed at 
the. monthly meetings of the club during 
the twenty-five years shows that it has con- 
sidered almost everything which concerns 
Congregationalists as a body. This list is 
worthy of study as indicating what has 


been uppermost in the thoughts of the 


churches, especially of the laity, for it is 
essentially a laymen’s club. Its presidents, 
with four exceptions, have been laymen, 
and laymen have always been prominently 
represented on the executive committee, 
which decides the subjects for discussion. 
The club has examined the history of 
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Congregationalism, its principles and their 
practical working in the local church and in 
the fellowship of churches. It has given at- 
tention to our benevolent organizations, has 
surveyed their fields of labor and studied 
their methods. It has considered the 
churches in reform movements, in evangel- 
istic work, in their spiritual affairs and wor- 
ship, in their relations with society and with 
government. It has reflected on the Chris- 
tian’s duty as a citizen and his responsi- 
bility for the use of money. In its annual 
observance of Forefathers’ Day it has re- 
vived a healthy interest in our national his- 
tory and the part which Congregationalists 
took in founding our Republic. 

It was to be expected that the example of 
Boston Congregationalists in forming the 
club would be followed in other cities, but 
clubs have multiplied quite beyond the an- 
ticipations of the founders of that first or- 
ganization, and they have done much to 
create a new social life among Christians 
which is by no means unimportant as in- 
terpreting the spirit of Christianity. They 
have done more than to promote denomina- 
tional unity. They have encouraged fellow- 
ship with other denominations. Similar 
clubs have been organized among Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians and Universalists, and the repre- 
sentatives of each have often been heartily 
greeted on the platforms of the others. 

The future shows no limitation to the 
field of usefulness of these clubs. Most 
important religious and social problems 
press for solution, and their free discussion 
in these social organizations encourages 
popular thought on them and guides to 
right conclusions. If they are held to the 
purpose which brought them iuto being, to 
encourage acquaintance among the mem- 
bers of the churches, to secure united action 
and to promote the interests of Congrega- 
tionalism, their value will increase and they 
will become a permanent feature in the his- 
tory of the denomination. 


THE COMING PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
meets in Saratega, May 17, will have to deal 
with questions similar to those which at- 
tracted public attention a year ago. The 
case of Professor Briggs is ended indeed, 
and could only be brought up again by his 
submission, or by an attempt to turn his 
suspension into excommunication on the 
ground of contumacy; but the similar case of 
Prof. Henry P. Smith of Cincinnati comes 
up from the Synod of Ohio on his appeal, 
and with it the questions of Old Testament 
criticism recur. It is quite certain that the 


majority of the church has not changed its 


mind in a year, and the condemnation of 
the prefessor may therefore be regarded as 
a foregone conclusion. The element of bit- 
terness and personal dislike, which played 
some part in last year’s decision, will be 
absent, however, and the condemnation is 
likely to be less sweeping in its statement, 
if only because the utterances objected to 
cover less ground than in the previous case. 

A grave question of church law is raised, 
however, by the action of influential presby- 
teries like those of Newark, N. J., Cayuga 
and Rochester, N. Y., which have adopted 
resolutions calling in question the right of 
the General Assembly to interpret the Con- 
fession of Faith or make binding doctrinal 
statements in its decision of judicial casés. 
The assembly, it must be remembered, like 
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the English House of Lords, is at once a 
legislative and a judicial body. When it 
sits as a legislature it can only modify the 
constitution or the doctrinal formulas of 
the church by a slow process involving the 
co-operation of the presbyteries, while its 
utterances upon public questions of morals 
and of politics are mere opinions of the ma- 
jority and bind no one. It has been generally 
held, however, that when the assembly sits 
as a court, and as the court of last appeal, 
all its decisions upon judicial cases were 
precedents legally binding upon the church, 
even including its official interpretations of 
the Confession of Faith. 

This generally accepted opinion is now 
called in question, and it will be interesting 
to see what action, if any, the assembly will 
take in vindication of its own judicial author- 
ity in answer to these utterances of the lib- 
eral presbyteries. We have already pointed 
out that, in our opinion, their position 
amounts in effect to a nullification of the ju- 
dicial authority of the courts of the church. 
It denies the right of the assembly to make 
precedents by which the existence of heresy 
may be determined, and attempts to weary 
the church by the slow course of individual 
trials into tolerance of error. 

There have been large additions to the 
church during the year—much the largest 
in its history—but the financial distress, 
while it has not hindered evangelistic ef- 
fort, has crippled benevolent and mission 
work, and the boards will come up to 
the assembly in distress. Our Presbyterian 
brethren are liberal givers, however, and 
perhaps this cloud upon their sky may be 
cleared away without serious hindrance to 
the work. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? WHAT DOES 
HE NEED? 

The contrast between mere proximity and 
actual neighborliness is apparent. You 
may have so little intercourse with those 
who live in the next house as to feel for 
them no neighborliness. To be one’s neigh- 
bor means recognizing that you have some- 
thing in common with him. But as soon as 
you learn that any one toward whom you 
have not been specially drawn is in need of 
some service which you can render, a cer- 
tain interest in him springs up. If he is ill, 
for instance, you feel disposed to do what 
you can to relieve him. Sympathy arises 
and begets good will and ordinarily ac- 
quaintance follows in some degree. You 
feel confident, too, that in reversed circum- 
stances he would respond to your need. 

This then often is the foundation of 
neighborliness and in Christ’s sense of the 
term any one is our neighbor who needs us. 
It is worth remembering that in old times a 
stranger was, and often at present among 
heathen nations he is, regarded as an 
enemy, merely because of his being un- 
known. Even throughout the Mosaic dis- 
pensation the Jews were careful to.regard 
all others as aliens and, in a sense, as ene- 
mies. But Jesus taught the brotherhood of 
all men and the obligation of mutual good 
will and helpfulness without distinctions of 
race, color, or anything else. 

He who needs you, therefore, is your 
neighbor. As for what he needs, it de- 
pends upon circumstances. It may not be 
at all what he believes and says that he 
needs. He may crave license and really 
need restraint. He may suppose himself 
well informed yet greatly need enlighten- 
ment. Ile may demand new opportunity 
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and need to be shown his duty to improve 
the opportunity which he already has. True 
neighborliness is not blindly yielding to any 
appeal which may be made. It consults the 
highest needs of one’s neighbor, holds up 
before him the holiest ideals, in a word 
tries to be to him what Christ Himself 
would be. 

This means relieving his bodily wants in 
many a case but it also and quite as often 
means cheering him in his perplexities, 
encouraging him in his struggles, shar- 
ing with him one’s own advantages to some 
extent, and above all wisely and tenderly 
aiding him to- follow Christ and learn of 
Him. If we try to picture to ourselves 
what He would be as a neighbor if He 
were now alive and situated as we person- 
ally are, we are likely to be humiliated but 
we also ought to be inspired. 


—- 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


If we were to accept the interpretations 
our English professional brethren are put- 
ting upon current events in this country we 
should be most doleful in our predictions. 
According to them the legitimate fruits of 
republicanism are being seen and the rule 
of the mob has arrived. But it is not so. 
The 6,000 men (a liberal estimate) who have 
enlisted in the various regiments of the 
army of vagrants converging upon Wash- 
ington are not voicing the sentiments of the 
wage-earners of the country nor their em- 
ployers, and the legislator at Washington or 
the English editor who thinks they do will 
not have to live long to recognize his error. 
The fundamental principle which has at- 
tracted the multitude to the march upon 
Washington has been self-interest—a desire 
for food, raiment, shelter and luxury with- 
out the necessity of earning it. Hence the 
leaders travel in state, the privates beg or 
steal food, and when town or railroad offi- 
cials refuse shelter or transportation then 
violence follows and law is defied. Here 
and there a mayor or a governor has in- 
sisted that property should not be appro- 
priated, that each community should do its 
duty and not shirk it by throwing the bur- 
den over on adjoining communities, and on 
the whole the great majority of the people 
have distrusted the sincerity and wisdom of 
the movement. But too many have aided 
it by noticing it even with the gaze of scorn. 
Thus an appetite for notoriety and self- 
indulgence has been satisfied, and only occa- 
sionally has the attitude of impartially ex- 
ecuting the law been taken by the local 
authorities. Where, as in Montana and 
Ohio, trains have been stolen and decrees 
of the courts defied, the federal and State 
authorities have used the federal troops and 
State militia with good effect, martyrdom 
for the principle asserted being one of 
the states of self-abnegation to which the 
vagrant has not attained. 


The period of fear at Washington has 
given way to one of mortification as the 
authorities survey the actual army now en- 
camped within the city. The prospect is 
not so formidable as it was when the inva- 
sion was being elaborated by the sensation 
mongers of the press. It is- still serious 
enough, for it imposes upon the residents 
and officials of the capital certain. tasks that 
should have been borne by remote com- 
munities. But the appeals to Congress for 
paternalistic legislation will be fruitless. 
The punishment for theft or damage to 
property will be swift and rigorous, and as 
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soon as the curious public ceases to be curi- 
ous the disintegration will begin. Delega- 
tions now slowly journeying from the Pa- 
cific Coast and from New England probably 
will become disheartened, and, after it all, 
the question to be asked by many a footsore 
pilgrim will be, Cui bono? He may not see 
the good but others will. Good—first, be- 
cause it will show that, despite adverse 
times and a fear for the future not without 
justification, the average citizen of this 
country still believes that the best way to 
provide employment for the many is by 
making it possible for capital, controlled 
by individuals and acquired by thrift, to 
safely venture on offering employment; sec- 
ond, because it will demonstrate that, even 
if it were proved to the satisfaction of all 
that the present or any subsequent emer- 
gency justified national appropriations for 
national highways, the demand for it, to be 
effective, must come from men genuinely 
desirous of employment, and then be voiced 
in ways that have the merit of being tormal 
and representative. As-Senator Hoar told 
Mr. Swift in his letter of April 28, no body 
of men in Massachusetts less than a major- 
ity of the voters can call upon Massachu- 
setts senators and representatives to act 
otherwise than in accord with their own 
judgments. As for Senator Hoar, he says, 
‘*T have no sympathy with socialism,” and 
as for Massachusetts, she has not substi- 
tuted Morrison I, Swift for Sam and John 
Adams as prophets and defenders of civil 


‘liberty. 


No one today denies the right of the 
wage-earner to strike or to co-operate with 
his fellows in benefiting his condition. But 
many wish that organized labor in this 
country was less selfish, less tyrannical, was 
led more wisely, and was not so indifferent 
to the rights of the owners of property or 
the inalienable right of every man to choose 
his own employer and own rate of compen- 
sation. In many trades in not a few cities 
the wage earner has simply substituted the 
tyranny of the oligarchy of leaders and 
walking delegates for the tyranny—alleged 
or actual—of the individual employer. 
What is the aspect of the labor situation to- 


‘day? With capital receiving greatly de- 


creased or no returns, with railroads report- 
ing diminished receipts, and the producer 
of the staple commodities selling them at 
very low prices, it seems to be assumed by 
many of the wage-earners that any reduc- 
tion of wage is unnecessary or a signal of 
oppression. Just how the juice of high 
wages is to be extracted from the stone of 
light or no business they do not explain, 
but come it mustor astrike follows. Hence 
we find not less than a quarter of a million 
men today out of work by their own choice, 


here insisting that the Great Northern Rail- 


way company, there that the owners of the 
bituminous mines of the Interior and the 
coke ovens of Western Pennsylvania shall 
pay the old wages paid in times of prosper- 
ity. Thus far the course of events has not 
been such as to give much hope of success 
to the strikers. There are some men, not 
members of the machine, who insist upon 
working and are satisfied with the wages, 
though it be that to labor under the circum- 
stances is at the risk of their lives. Thus, 
notwithstanding the cessation of traffic and 
industry over a large area of territory and 
the very marked injury done to industrial 
centers somewhat remote but dependent 
upon the railroad for transportation of food 
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and fuel, it cannot be said that the strikes 
have succeeded in doing aught but injure 
the innocent and depreciate the public’s re- 
spect for the leaders who ordered and the or- 
ganizations which entered upon the strikes. 


Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts 
has appointed the commission to investi- 
gate the condition of the unemployed. This 
body was created by the Legislature upon 
the petition of Morrison I. Swift and the 
meeting of the unemployed upon Boston 
Common. The members are Prof. Davis R. 
Dewey of the Institute of Technology, David 
F. Moreland of Woburn and James F. Carey 
of Haverhill. Professor Dewey fills the 
chair of statistics and economics at the 
institute and was recommended by Presi- 
dent Walker. Mr. Moreland has been a 
member of the Legislature within a few 
years and was a prominent leader of the 
labor faction then. Mr. Carey is identified 
with the labor organizations of Haverhill 
and holds socialistic views. At the hearing, 
this session, upon the referendum, before 
the committee upon constitutional amend- 
ments, he said that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court should be referred to the 
people for approval before they became 
operative. It evidently has been the pur- 
pose of Governor Greenhalge to give the 
labor element a majority of the commission 
in order that they might be in sympathy 
with its purpose. The selection of so large 
a proportion of the commission from those 
who hold extreme views has called forth 
criticism among the party friends of the 
governor, and it is possible that the third 
member may not be confirmed. The vote 
of the House on the project to remove the 
State House front was so decisive—52 for to 
128 against—that this scheme of vandalism 
is dead for this session. ? 


The article by Mr. F. J. Stimson in the 
May Scribner’s, embodying the result of his 
comprehensive survey of the legislation of 
all our State legislatures during two very 
recent years, is valuable in that it confirms 
the popular impression respecting the rapid 
drift toward paternalism in this country. 
The authority of the State as over against 
the right of the individual or the smaller 
local unit is being more and more exalted. 
As a result, towns and cities are relying 
upon State legislators to save them from 
evils—present and prospective. Now it is 
inevitable and necessary for the State to 
have a certain degree of authority over its 
municipalities, and give a due proportion of 
its time to legislating for municipal interests 
in general. 


Thus the Legislature of New York, which 
has just adjourned, very naturally was the 
body to decide that the question of a greater 
New York City, or of adding Flushing and 
Gravesend to Brooklyn, should be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people. But 
why it should be called upon to decide 
that excursion boats running from New 
York City may not sell liquor, or that driv- 
ers and hostlers in the New York City street 
cleaning department should receive $750 
per year is not patent, unless it be that the 
metropolis is unable to trust its own munic- 
ipal legislature to curb the liquor traffic, or 
pay adequate, and not extravagant, salaries 
to its employés. If it be answered that this 
is the reason} then the reply is, generate 
sufficient civic pride and righteousness to 
make it unneccessary to lean upon the su- 
perior virtue of the rural legislator as a 
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crutch, That along step in this direction 
will have been taken is probable if Gov- 
ernor Flower signs the bills affecting New 
York City, which the Legislature passed at 
the eleventh hour against the wishes of 
Tammany and her Republican allies, Mr. 
Platt and his henchman. The bills are by 
no means perfect, but they go far toward 
centralizing the authority in the mayor— 
thus rendering responsibility obvious and 
punishment for remissness accurate—strip- 
ping the sheriff of his enormous fees and 
patronage, purifying the administration of 
the police department and strengthening 
the authority of Superintendent Byrnes, 
and making rapid transit possible and to be 
wrought out by men who will not counte- 
nance jobs. Governor Flower now has an 
opportunity to show whether he is a puppet 
or a man. 


The renewal of agrarian crime in Ireland 
scarcely has become general enough to war- 
rant the belief that there is any disposition 
among the present Irish leaders to order a 
return to the old, discredited forms of agita- 
tion. And yet, in view of the drift of events 
in Great Britain, it would not be at all sur- 
prising, for it must have been evident to 
the Irish party, even before Lord Rosebery 
spoke last. week, that Irish home rule never 
again could have the same relative place in 
the Liberal program that it had under Mr. 
Gladstone, for English, Welsh and Scotch 
questions of the hour are now before Parlia- 
ment and will go’to the people on equal 
terms with the Irish bill as soon as they are 
rejected by the House of Lords. Asif to 
settle this point, Lord Rosebery last week, 
in addressing the Liberal Club, practi¢ally 
told his own adherents and the Liberal 
Unionists present that his policy would be 
such as to make imperial and British social 
questions quite as important as the reten- 
tion of the votes of Irish members by grant- 
ing their demands. If additional proof be 
wanted, the rapid introduction of reform 
measures this session, and the announce- 
ment that the Liberal premier intends to 
travel throughout the realm this summer 
advocating his program, show how the cur- 
rent is drifting. Recognizing the frailty of 
the tie that binds the Irish to the Liberals, 
Lord Rosebery seemingly hopes to win a 
corresponding voting strength from Scotch 
and English constituencies by attempting to 
satisfy their demands, 


Politically Wales has been Liberal for 
some. time and there are probably but few 
new seats to be won there, but the grip 
upon the old will be fastened securely by 
the introduction last week of a bill dises- 
tablishing the Anglican Church in Wales 
and the County of Monmouth, Eng. The 
Welsh Liberals have been chafing for some 
time at the delay in introducing this meas- 
ure. They had promises from Mr. Glad- 
stone which some of them felt he was not 
prompt in executing. Now they have the 
satisfaction of having had a thorough, but 
not radical, measure introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Asquith, ably 
representing the ministry. Of course, al- 
ready the bishops in the House of Lords 
have made known their opposition. Queen 
Victoria will scarcely exert any influence 
in favor of the measure and a rejection by 
the lords is certain, especially since the 
Establishment in England is directly as- 
sailed by the provision affecting Monmouth. 
But the ultimate result is equally certain. 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics and Rad- 
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icals, with varying motives, will give the 
measure hearty support, and some day, not 
far distant, Wales will cease to be taxed to 
maintain an establishment for which four- 
fifths of her population have no attach- 
ment. Of course, along with disestablish- 


‘ment goes partial if not entire disendowment, 


and the fact that the bill introduced by Mr. 
Asquith does not go as far in this direction 
as some of the ultra-Welsh Nonconformists 
desire would seem to indicate that it is a 
just and commendable measure. In the 
main, however, the communities are to profit 
financially as well as morally by the meas- 
ure, and by a system of commissions the 
income from the past, now flowing into 
churchly channels, will be diverted into 
forms of educational and esthetic life. Jus- 
tice will be done to present incumbents, but 
ere long, after the law becomes. operative, 
the Nonconformist will cease to pay tithes 
to a church he does not respect and the 
Anglican will know the luxury of support- 
ing a church in which he does believe. 
Moreover, at one blow, an artificial structure 
admirably suited to foster caste distinctions 
in the Christian fold will topple to the dust. 


oe 


IN BRIEF, 


Dr. Josiah Strong, in ordering copies of For- 
ward Movements, No. 2 of our Handbook Se- 
ries, writes: ‘‘It is a most excellent thing and 
I want to thank you for getting itout.” From 
all quarters of the country come commenda- 
tions of this compact and accurate summary 
of the methods and personnel of the thirteen 
leading institutional churches of the country 
and of the eighteen college settlements. Every 
day brings an increasing number of orders, 
and we have already disposed of a large share 
of the first edition. 


The memory of the just is blessed: 

But the name of the wicked shall rot, 
said the wise man. The town of Breckinridge 
in Minnesota has asked the postmaster gen- 
eral to change its name. 


Such eminent artists as M. Coquelin, Emil 
Fischer, John Drew and Julia Marlowe last 
week contributed their services to benefit the 
treasury of one of the New York City Good 
Government Clubs. High art, for policy’s 
sake, should identify itself with the move- 
ment for better city government. 


Zion’s Herald, looking back on the recent 
New England Methodist Conference, remarks 
that three things make a good meeting— 
revelation, stimulation and exhilaration. The 
editor’s comments on the conference suggest 
John B. Gough’s definition of stimulation 
without benefit—sitting down on a hornet’s 
nest. 


Lord Rosebery’s first ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment has gone to a Broad Churchman. ‘‘ One 
swallow does not make a summer,” so it will 
not do to predict that the Ritualistic party, 
which has had the fat pickings under Salis- 
bury and Gladstone, is to be sent to the wall 
for a while, but it will be well to note later 
appointments. 


The most appropriate gift the senators in 
the New York Legislature could find to give 
to the lieutenant governor of the State as a 
token of their regard (?) for his capacity was 
a $600 punch bowl. Gold watches, diamond 
rings, collar buttons, etc., were lavishly dis- 
tributed among the lesser luminaries. The 
salaries of New York legislators must be gen- 
erous—or have they other sources of income? 


The late Prof. Robertson Smith was more 
than a profound student of Hebrew. He was 
a well-read mathematician, he understood the 
fundamental principles of law, he was an ex- 
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cellent theoretical astronomer, he loved music 
and comprehended its principles, he was a dis- 
criminating critic of architecture and a thor- 
oughly versed numismatist, and yet ‘‘ he was 
always ready to acknowledge ignorance, and 
never gave an opinion on what he did not un- 
derstand.” 


It is natural to suppose that any husband, 
after living several years with his wife, would 
become well enough acquainted with her to 
recognize her. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. Last week an unknown woman was 
killed at a railroad crossing in Boston. A 
man who saw the body identified it as that 
of his wife, and arranged to take it home 
for burial, but on arriving at his house he 
found his wife in the kitchen preparing his 
supper. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Zealand has just expelled a 
deyotee of theosophy from the ministry of 
that church. Mrs. Annie Besant while in 
India put on the native attire, had the mark 
of high caste placed upon her forehead and, 
consequently, in traveling back to England 
had her meals served privately. And this is 
the woman who, but a few years since, was 
Charles Bradlaugh’s ally and the high priest- 
ess of rationalism and democracy. 


WHICH? 


I once voted for one of 
the greatest rascals who 
ever held a public office. 


The only way to arouse 
enthusiasm like that 


The two opponents for 
the position were a Dem- 
ocrat and a Republican. 
The Democrat was one of 
the worst men I ever 
knew; the Republican 
was one of the best men 
Lever knew. I voted for 
the Democrat, and I have 
always been glad to think 
that I did so vote. Prin- 
ciples, not men, should 
be recognized by the 
voter in exercising his 
suffrage.—Rev. EH. Win- 
chester Donald. 


which smashed the ring 
in Brooklyn is to present 
for our suffrages men 
whom we can honestly 
admire. Principles don’t 
set men afire. Men can 
only arouse that enthusi- 
asm. We are going to win, 
I believe, if there are put 
forward men big enough, 
broad enough and clean 
enough to command the 
respect and arouse the 
enthusiasm of the self- 
respecting elements of 
our community.—Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Apropos of the prayer meeting topic for next 
week, Who Is My Neighbor? What Does He 
Need? it should be said that our neighbor’s 
need of self-help is none the less real for his 
occasional protest against being assisted in 
this way. At a meeting of the unemployed 
in a city not far from Boston, this winter, one 
speaker said, and appeared to elicit the ap- 

to~~' of his hearers, ‘‘ We don’t want to be 
taught how to make shin bone taste like steak, 
we prefer steak.’’ Our neighbor needs to be 
informed that many people who now are sup- 
posed to eat very tender porterhouse became 
able to do so by a long experience with shin 
bone soup, and that a good many others who 
are not wealthy but are prosperous would be 
as poor as himself if they did not still, in 
scores of ways, experiment to find the way to 
make the inexpensive as wholesome, if not as 
appetizing, as that which costs more. 


The more Scriptural and simple the polity 
the greater the exemption from guile, friction, 
etc. Here is the Evangelist denouncing the 
“machine methods’ in the New York Pres- 
‘bytery, and here is Zion’s Herald protesting in 
the most emphatic way against the arbitrary 
' rulings and appointments of the bishop who 
lately presided over the New England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal fold. Of 
course, when a bishop is a prelate and a dioc- 
esan superintendent he can be arbitrary and 
yet just, for his long residence in, and intimate 
acquaintance with, his diocese presumably fits 
him to act. Moreover, if he errs he is accessi- 
ble and can be converted. But our Methodist 
brethren—in theory—permit a man who lives 
in New Orleans to assign shepherds to flocks 
in Boston. As a matter of fact, during recent 


years the “‘theory’’ has given way to a very - 


different ‘‘ practice,’ and Bishop Fitzgerald is 
now being condemned by the New England 
constituency for really doing what he is sup- 
posed to do—in theory. 
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The Watchman’s New York correspondent 
reported recently that Dr. R. S. MacArthur 
and some other Baptist ministers propose to 
repeat the effort which has failed heretofore 
of carrying on a Baptist mission among the 
Armenians of Turkey. We hope for the sake 
of Christian comity and the honor of our 
Baptist brethren that the report is not true. 
It was, before, mainly an attempt to prose- 
lyte the native Christians connected with the 
churches of the American Board. The Bap- 
tist Publication Society seven years ago sent 
to Coustantinople one of the men whom it is 
now proposed to employ again. The mission 
was a confessed and complete failure. The 
Publication Society gave it up. The Baptist 
Missionary Union refused to take charge of it. 
It seems hardly credible that Dr. MacArthur 
can be connected with an attempt to resusci- 
tate that miserable scheme, the result of which 
could only be to introduce discord among the 
Christian converts in Armenia. 


A contributor to the Outlook of April 21 has 
made the discovery that the first Protestant 
church in America was organized in a horse- 
mill, which was built on Manhattan Island in 
1626, and that in the same place in August, 
1628, ‘‘ for the first time in the new world the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
before a Protestant congregation.” It is pain- 
ful to have the history of the Pilgrims thus 
unceremoniously swept away. Wehadalways 
supposed that a Protestant church landed at 
Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 21, 1620. A certain 


Captain John Smith says, in his Generall His- 


torie of the Bermudas, that in 1619 the governor 


produced a “ Litergie,” “and caused the eldest - 


minister upon Easter day to begin the use 
thereof in St. George’s town, where himselfe, 
most of the councell officers and auditorie 
received the sacrament: the which forme they 
continued during the time of his government.’’ 
Unless we maintain eternal vigilance these 
descendants of the Dutch will be claiming 
next that the Mayflower was a‘“‘ horse-mill”’ in 
which they discovered America before Colum- 
bus. 


Dr. McKenzie’s address at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Boston Congregational 
Club was one of those happy efforts which 
not only delight the hearers at the time but 
recur to mind afterwards. His frank admis- 
sion, for instance, that the only sect of Chris- 
tians which would ever attract him from the 
church of his fathers would be the Quakers. 
with whose doctrine of au inner light he was 
in profound sympathy, created a momentary 
fear that some enterprising Quaker church 
would be seeking Dr. McKenzie’s services, 
but this was quickly dissipated by his glow- 
ing eulogy of the Pilgrim polity. That he is 
in no danger of becoming an Episcopalian 
was made pretty clear by his emphatic asser- 
tion that no church founded on a historical 
fiction could command the adherence’ of 
Christendom in general. One of the most 
enjoyable portions of the speech was his de- 
scription of the personal characteristics and 
professional abilities of the Boston ministers 
of a generation or more ago. He made them 
out to be as companionable, jovial and pro- 
gressive a set of men as any “moderns.” 
Moreover, with fine irony he punctured the 
popular fallacy that the preachers of other 
days loved to set forth chiefly the sterner as- 
pects of truth. ‘‘They did not,’’ said he, 
“ confine themselves in their choice of topics 
to eternal punishment. There were men 
among them who ventured to assert that a 
sparrow did not fall to the ground without 
the Heavenly Father’s notice, and such ex- 
tremely liberal men as Andrew L. Stone, at 
Park Street, went so far as to say that ‘even 
the hairs of your head are numbered.’”” This 
sally was keenly relished, as was his declara- 
tion that the Boston ministers of other days 
were efficient servants of the gospel, even 
though they may have thought until their 
dying day that Moses wrote the entire Penta- 
teuch. 


‘Tammany wheo ‘bey miyht. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
: FROM NEW YORK. 
Municipal Reform. 

This was the topic at the April meeting 
of the Congregational Club. Dr. R. 8. Mac- 
Arthur opened with a glance at the num- 
bers, composition and influence of the pop- 
ulation of our great cities, the proportion 
of foreigners in the country at large being 
one-third, but in our great cities two-thirds 
or three-fourths. In the public schools he 
saw the remedy for the evils of our time. 
The parents know nothing of our language 
and care nothing for our laws—nearly half 
of our Italians can neither read nor write— 
but their children are coming from the 
schools to know and respect law. The 
speaker would greatly limit the franchise. 
He would establish schools for teaching im- 
migrants the English rudiments and the 
principles of the Constitution. He would 
tax every man who failed to vote, and if 
he failed for three or five years would dis- 
franchise him for fifteen or twenty years. 
After all, he saw no hope for the city save 
in the religion of Christ. iy 

Charles S. Smith, Esq., president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said that no repub- 
lic save Rome, with its stanch virtues and 
stable government, had ever lived 500 years, 
and what, he asked, have our cities to hope 
for if they are to continue under the rule 
of criminals and paupers? Mr. Smith gave 
a comparison of New York City and Bir- 
mingham, made by a member of Parliament, 
showing their relative populations and mu- 
nicipal expenses, the expenses of New York 
being, per capita, five times as great as 
Birmingham’s. But it was poor policy to 
pull down one’s house till a better was 
provided. He was for ‘‘ home rule,”’ letting 
the citizens manage their own affairs with- 
out going to Washington or to Mr. Croker 
to ask permission to make some new law 
or secure some desirable improvement. 

E. L. Godkin, Esq., editor of the Evening 
Post, thought that Tammany was no more 
to blame for the evils of our city than are 
the 30,000 honest men who do not vote when 
a good man is nominated and fail to oppose 
lle plea ted 
hard for laying asiae party politics and per- 
sonal preferences at municipal elections and 
looking only at the city’s good. He believed 
good people to be in the majority in all our 
cities, if they would only make themselves 
felt, but here they divide and let Tammany 
step in and rule everything. Thousands of 
foreigners come to us from the gutters of 
every land and straightway become our 
rulers, Croker and his like having a natural 
faculty for grasping things and ruling with 


despotic power, and the people tamely sub- 


mit. 

Hon. James C. Carter did not look upon 
the evils we deplore as being the vices of 
our republican government, as many regard 
them, but as the vices of despotism—des- 
potism into which we here have drifted, 
with Croker as our absolute monarch, with- 
out whose sanction nothing can be accom- 
plished, The people make spasmodic ef- 
forts to rid themselves of the tyranny, but 
get discouraged and give it up. The di- 
vision on party lines in municipal affairs 
must stop. For fifty years it has proved a 
failure. There is hope for us if the intelli- 
gent and honest will stand for the right, 
regardless of party. 

The friends of good government are al- 
most daily multiplying clubs, and other 
locu organizations, and holding meetings 
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all over the city, several being held on the 
same evening in different wards and ad- 
dressed by influential citizens. As a re- 
sult many young men are joining the clubs 
and older men who have been negligent of 
duty at the polls through hopelessness of 
having their votes counted are awaked to a 
sense of theirerror. It is believed that an 
exceptionally large vote of the honest classes 
will be cast next autumn. These same 
classes are encouraged also by legislative 
action within the last few days on several 
important matters affecting the welfare of 
New York and our other large cities. 

It is cheering to know that the Governor 
has signed the act incorporating the Prov- 
ident Loan Association. It has been already 
organized. Trustees and officers of the 
highest character are put in charge, an 
office is secured and active business is to 
begin very shortly. 

Coxey in the [letropolis. 

New York has had the honor of a visit 
from ‘“‘ General’? Coxey—not, as was fondly 
hoped might be the case, to enlist and draw 
after him an ‘‘army’’ of Tammany ‘“ heel- 
ers,’’ but ona far more commonplace errand, 
to sell eight horses, presumably war horses, 
worth more in the shape of provisions for 
the rank and file than as chargers to bear 
the bold leaders up to the gates of the capi- 
tal. Those who talked with the commander 
of the hosts of the commonweal, and who 
watched his countenance at the horse auc- 
tion, got the impression—and the news- 
paper portraits of him warranted it—that he 
was born rather to manage the animals of 
his Ohio stock farm than to ride at the head 
of embattled hosts to wave red banners of 
war in the face of Congress, and to demand 


for every tramp a farm which another shall - 


be made to till and kegs of gold earned by 
the sweat of others’ labor. Good judges of 
talk called him an unmitigated crank. 
Woman’s Suffrage. 

In unexpected quarters there has sud- 
denly broken out a spirited contest over the 
woman’s suffrage question. Both advocates 
and opponents of the change are holding 
meetings here and in Brooklyn for speech 
making and the passing of resolutions for 
and against, and the measure is the one 
topic of talk in many highly cultured house- 
holds,. Each side boasts over the names of 
our most prominent and influential people 
among its adherents, Chauncy M. Depew 
is among today’s captures of the suffrage 
party. Many women spend their time in 
circulating petitions to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, soon to meet, praying 
that the word ‘‘male’’ may be dropped 
from the law prescribing the qualifications 
for voting. Thousands of signatures have 
been already obtained, and the advocates of 
the new measure are prophesying that they 
will have around million before they stop. 
A standing argument of the elder conserva- 
tives is that not 3,000 of the women who are 
so anxious for the franchise will ever vote 
in this city, while 70,000 women of the 
other sort will be at the beck of Tammany, 
and make it impossible that the chains of 
that despotism shall ever be broken. One 
might almost be willing to live a little 
longer, even with the rheumatism, to see 
who gets nearest the truth. 

A Convert from Romanism. 

The Clerical Union had the pleasure of 
hearing from his own lips ‘‘ Father’? Lam- 
bert’s account of his recent conversion from 
the Romish church. He is a Belgian, of su- 
perior mental ability, of thorough educa- 
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tion, and is manifestly sincere and conscien- 
tious—just the man to work successfully 


‘among the more honest and thoughtful ad- 


herents to the body he has left. Father 
O’Connor, a more widely known convert of 
several years’ standing and editor of the Con- 
verted Catholic, supplemented his friend’s 
account of himself, and unfolded the plans 
and hopes of himself and his associates for 
adding to their number and efficiency. Dr. 
J. D. Fulton and Mr. Walsh, editor of a 
Brooklyn anti-Catholic journal, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, which was an unusu- 
ally stirring one. 

Dr. Lysander Dickerman, who has been 
here for months devouring the volumes of 
the Astor Library’s Egyptological collection, 
last Monday shared with his less learned 
brethren of the union some of the fruits of 
his special study by reading to them a paper 
on the Biblical Hittites. 

Dr. Hall Stays in Brooklyn. 

The latest word from Dr, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall is that he will decline the attractive call 
to the Andover professorship of homiletics. 
Few of the Brooklyn pastors of any de- 
nomination are more pleasantly settled, 
more highly esteemed or more useful than 
is Dr. Hall. His people would consent to 
his leaving only under absolute compulsion, 
Their house of worship is one of the most 
thoroughly appointed in Brooklyn, but two 
ladies of the church are building, in cén- 
nection with the Sunday school rooms, a 
beautiful two-story memorial hall, giving 
two new parlors and many conveniences for 


the pastor and his helpers. 
b HUNTINGTON. 


FROMM WASHINGTON. 
The Tariff Bill Will Pass. 

The word has gone forth from the inner 
councils of the Democratic party that the 
tariff bill must be passed, and the talk now 
is that it will be passed accordingly and 
without. much further delay. The state- 
ment is easy to make, but it may not be so 
easy to carry out the edict. It is conceded 
that the bill is unsatisfactory even to its 
framers and sponsors and to the adminis- 
tration, while there is a large number of 
Northern senators, of both parties, to whom 
it is positively obnoxious, and several Dem- 
ocratic senators have publicly declared that 
they will not vote for the bill in anything 
like its present shape. Nevertheless, the 
party managers, having had numerous con- 
ferences this week, now assert that there 
will be no further Democratic opposition to 
it, and that every possible means for ex- 
pediting its passage will be henceforth put 
in operation. 

The interpretation of this sudden change 
of policy is not difficult. Briefly, it is the 
Democrats’ last resort, their only hope of 
averting impending defeat and ruin. The 
hope may be a forlorn one, but they have 
decided to cling to it, as it is natural that 
they should. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve the course of Senators Hill, Smith, 


Brice, Murphy and Gorman in this exigency, - 


and to see whether they will vote for an 
income tax after all. Rumor has it that 
considerable modifications are to be made 
in the bill, reducing the number of years 
for the operation of the income tax and 
increasing the number and extent of the 
protective features, But this will not alter 
the essential character of the measure, and 
it will only make it less satisfactory to the 
radical element of the party, so that before 
the final draft is arranged a very pretty 
amount of family squabbling may be an- 


_against the proposed legislation. 
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ticipated. So far as the Republicans are 
concerned, it is believed that they will not 
resort to active filibustering, but will con- 
tent themselves with a series of speeches 
They are 
inclined to view the situation with com- 
placency. Notso the Democrats. Even if 
they pass the tariff bill they are by no means 
confident that it will be of any benefit to 
them as a party; and-then, too, they are 
confronted with the specter of free silver, 
which will not down, and there are the 
labor troubles and the Coxeyites’ demands 
and a dozen other national tribulations and 
nuisances, which they know will be laid at 
theirdoor. They are talking now of getting 
through by the Fourth of July. This sort 
of talk has been heard before, and it makes 
the veteran correspondents smile. 


The Coxeyites at the Capital. - 

The Coxey ‘‘army”’ has finally managed 
to reach Washington, being at the present 
moment encamped in the northern environs, 
and before these lines are published it will 
be known what manner of reception this 
insignificant rabble will meet at the hands 
of Congress and the citizens of the national 
capital. It is safe to predict that Congress 
will pay no more attention to the Coxeyites 
than to any other group of petitioners, and 
it is already conceded that in a political 
sense the expedition is a flat failure. The 
worst of it is the way in which the news- 
papers have monstrously exaggerated the 
importance of the movement, with the re- 
sult that.a real army of loafers, ‘‘crooks”’ 
and idle curiosity seekers will be attracted 
to the city next week, to the serious incon- 
venience, and possibly injury, of the citi- 
zens. The idea that a few hundred com- 
monplace men, led by a crank and a blas- 
phemous mountebank, should have been _ 
able to set the whole country by the ears 
and cause an invasion of Washington by a 
horde of undesirable visitors is what espe- 
cially arouses the indignation of the com- 
munity. The police and military arrange- 
ments are believed to be adequate, but the 
folly and disgrace of the affair cannot be 
avoided. Nor can it be forgotten that two 
United States senators, Populists though 
they be, have delivered harangues in de- 
fense and praise pf this man Coxey and his 
crazy theories, and thereby provoked the 
ridicule of the whole world. 


A Forecast of the 1896 Campaign. 

The serious labor troubles throughout 
the country are engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of public men here, as a matter of 
course. While they are too broad and com- 
plicated to be referred to a single cause or 
political creed, the Republicans are claim- 
ing, with considerable plausibility, that the 
policy of the dominant party is largely re- 
sponsible for both the industrial and the 
financial difficulties, and they are making 
preparations, with great zeal and enthusi- 
asm, for a strong, aggressive campaign, 
which they believe will result in a com- 
plete political revolution between now and 
1896. In Indiana, in Ohio, in New York, in 
Michigan, in Illinois, in Massachusetts and 
all along the line they are blocking out the 
work, under direction of the central com- 
mittee here, and the only danger which 
they apprehend is from the jealousy of 
prominent presidential candidates and their 
friends. The rivalry between Reed and 
McKinley for the leadership will be strong, 
and it is becoming apparent that ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison is intending to re-enter the 
lists as a candidate. ana 
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Routine [atters. 

The House has been wholly occupied for 
the last few days with appropriation bills 
and other routine matters, and the Senate 
has done nothing but debate the tariff ina 
perfunctory manner. Senator Aldrich cre- 
ated a breeze yesterday by ‘‘daring”’ the 
Democrats to vote on the tariff at three 
o’clock that afternoon, but it was soon ap- 
parent that neither side was ready for the 
question, although both professed to be. 
The fact is that the tariff bill is being ‘‘ fixed 
up’ in private by leading politicians and 
other ‘‘interested parties’? while the 
speeches are going on, and the general be- 
lief is that the bill, when it emerges from 
the Senate, will bear only a slight resem- 
blance to the House Wilson bill, which it is 
supposed to be. 

Following the lead of the Senate, the 
Tlouse the other day took up the amended 
race track bill and extinguished what little 
life there was left in it, greatly to the grati- 
fication of the respectable element of the 
community. The defeat of the New Jersey 
racing gamblers has been about the best 
thing this Congress has accomplished thus 
far. .: 

A Distinguished Claimant Gone. 

Poor old William McGarrahan has gone 
at last to the court of last resort and his 
famous ‘‘claim’’ of thirty years’ standing is 
no more. Whatever the equities of the case 
may have been, the sympathy of the Wash- 
ington public was always with him, as he 
appeared to be in the right and personally 
was a model of patience, courtesy, courage 
and modesty. The history of this case and 
of the French spoliation, and hundreds of 
similar claims, illustrates a general truth 
which is far from complimentary to the 
honor of the government of the United 
States. 

April 28. Casi i: 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

A Rich Pastorate. 
- Sunday morning at the Union Park Church 
Dr. Noble preached a sermon commemora- 
tive of the close of fifteen years of pastoral 
service. He took as his texts the passages 
chosen for his sermon at the beginning of 
his ministry, ‘‘ Without Me ye can do noth- 
ing,” ‘‘1 can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.’’ The sermon was 
a strong and eloquent presentation of the 
great truths of the gospel, the truths upon 
which Dr. Noble loves to dwell and which 
he has a peculiar skill in setting forth. 
_No one who has not lived in this city and 
been familiar with Christian work here can 
understand what magnificent service this 
church has rendered the kingdom of God 
during the years of this pastorate. At the 
close of the Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing a few friends took occasion to present to 
‘the doctor an elegant copy of the Century 
Dictionary and through Mr. J. H. Tewks- 
bury as spokesman to express the gratifica- 
tion of the church and congregation with 
his labors, and the hope that his pastorate 
may continue at least fifteen years more. 
It is only as we come up to milestones in 
long pastorates like these and review the 
results of many years that we realize how 
valuable they are and what. an immense 
loss of spiritual capital is involved in fre- 
quent changes from church to church. 
The Congregational Club. 

At the meeting Monday night Dr. Glad- 
den spoke on Civic Government. After 
naming some of the causes which have ren- 
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dered the government of our cities the one 
difficult problem yet to be solved, he sug- 
gested that its solution would be found in 
increasing the responsibility of the mayor, 
in taking away from the legislatures the 
right to revise city charters or to interfere 
in their control, in abolishing the ward sys- 
tem and so getting rid of the ward boss 
and destroying the power of the demagogue, 
in securing through cumulative voting mi- 
nority representation, in giving every man 
who has business interests in the city, 
whether his home is within or outside its 
limits, the right to vote at its elections, in a 
word, through clubs and in every way possi- 
ble to create a public sentiment which shall 
demand officials of high character and 
bring home to every citizen a sense of the 
responsibility which rests upon him per- 
sonally for the government of the city in 
which he lives. Dr. Gladden would ex- 
clude all reference to national or State poli- 
tics in city elections, and create parties, 
which he thinks are necessary, on such 
questions as the city ownership of street 
railways, the control of gas companies and 
the like. Dr. Gladden was followed by 
Professor Small of the university, who told 
briefly what the Civic Federation proposes 
to do for the city and what it has already 
done in the few months of its life. Organ- 
ized on lines which will bring it into touch 
with every department of our municipal 
government, it promises in time to bring 
about a change in the character of men who 
hold office, which will of itself secure the 
improvement in civic affairs so much 
needed, 


Labor Troubles. 


These still continue, but with a some- 
what better prospect of temporary settle- 
ment. Itis not to be denied that Chicago 
looks with apprehension on the approach of 
Kelley’s army as well as on the formation 
of an army made up of the same kind of 
material within her own limits. What the 
outcome of these movements will be no one 
can predict. They are a sign of the times, 
an indication of the unrest and dissatis- 
faction which prevail among the laboring 
classes, and which compel thoughtful peo- 
ple to ask with much solicitude how they 
are to be settled. It was on this general 
topic that Professor Bemis of the university 
gave an address early in the week. Seem- 
ingly the professor regards these move- 
ments simply as a rightful claim on the part 
of labor for a larger share in its product. 
The maximum wage, he says, would secure 
the entire value of the product, the mini- 
mum just enough to support the laborer as 
an animal. Laborers are in the habit of 
accusing capitalists of desiring the latter, 
while capital thinks labor wants the former. 
Apparently Professor Bemis favors strikes 
up to the point of violence. He would also 
have the government furnish work to the 
unemployed in times like the present. In 
order that the objection of the tax-payer 
might have no weight, he asserted that 
taxes are in general only one-tenth of one 
per cent., in some cases only one-fortieth of 
one per cent., an assertion which indicates 
little familiarity with taxes in Chicago, 
where in some instances they are ten per 
cent. of the income which the property pro- 
duces and in others three per cent, on the 
value of the property. While theorists may 
contribute something to the solution of the 
industrial problems with which we are now 
confronted, far more will be done when the 
laborer and his employer meet together in a 
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friendly way and discuss their grievances 
together. Ina new country like the West, 
the laborer is often far more independent 
than the so-called capitalist, on whom con- 
tracts of almost crushing weight are resting. 
Of Local Interest. 

Two events of much local interest have 
occurred this week. One is the opening of 
the Van Buren Street tunnel and the bring- 
ing, through the extension of the cable sys- 
tem, of the southwest portion of the city, 
with its crowded population, into close con- 
nection with the business center. The other 
is the completion of a statue of Shakespeare 
for Lincoln Park and its unveiling, Monday 
afternoon, with suitable ceremonies. The 
statue represents the poet in a sitting pos- 
ture. Its cost, $10,000, was provided for in 
the will of the late Samuel Johnson of this 
city, and its execution, which has proved 
eminently satisfactory, was intrusted to 
William Ordway Partridge. He has given 
three years to the work. 


The Close of Mr. Denney’s Lectures. 

The interest in these lectures was sus- 
tained till the last. They were-a fine exam- 
ple of what a gifted and earnest man can 
make out of subjects which are commonly 
looked upon as dry and uninteresting. 
They were the presentation of Scripture 
statements on themes which ought to be of 
vital importance to every Christian. On 
the doctrine of the atonement Mr, Denney 
was orthodox in the fullest sense of the 
word. On the Scriptures themselves he 
seemed to accept the views of the higher 
critics and to deny that inspiration can in 
any way secure authority for the historical 
and scientific statements of the Scriptures, 
or that as history the Scriptures are to be 
treated differently from other books. In 
uttering these opinions Mr. Denney bore 
himself with such modesty and expressed 
himself with such reverence and tenderness 
of spirit as really to disarm criticism. His 
positions in regard to the doctrines of the 
future were such as would be in accordance 
with the* conservative views held by our 
churches. While paying somewhat more 
attention than we in America are wont to 
deem necessary to the doctrinal system of 


‘Ritschl, and speaking rather from the posi- 


tion of a British than of an American theo- 
logian, he yet made it evident that his per- 
manent presence among us would be a cause 
of congratulation from all true friends of 
theological learning. 

Political Dishonesty. 

It is said that evidence of fraud in several 
wards both at the recent election and at 
the earlier one for mayor has been discoy- 
ered. A demand for the votes in the twen- 
ty-ninth ward to be presented to the Grand 


Jury has been made under an order from a 


judge. Without for one moment claiming 
that Republican politicians are any less cor- 
rupt than Democratic, it is yet true that 
the Democrats from the first have done all 
they could to prevent an investigation which 
they were the first to court. It is a healthy 
sign when people of different political views 
unite in ferreting out frauds and pledge 
themselves to protect the ballot box. We 
trust that the outcome of the present effort 
to unearth dishonesty may not fail. Dr. 
Herron of Iowa College preached at the 
Fourth Church Sunday on exchange with 
Dr. Thomas C. Hall. Dr. Denney preached 
at the First Church for Dr. Goodwin. Sun- 
day, April 29, he was at Pilgrim Church, 
St. Louis. — 


Chicago, April 28. FRANKLIN. 
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“Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


By Rey. JosmrpH H. CHANDLER. 


III. Sociology and Field Work at Chicago Seminary. 


Congregational Chicago is progressive yet 
conservative; progressive in activities, con- 
servative in thought. This was revealed to 
me on my first visit to the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, a magnificent edifice with every 
modern appliance. It showed a marvelous 
forward movement in business enterprise. 
But the service in the lecture-room, for 
that day, at least, showed no trace of being 
touched, remotely even, by the forward 
movement in theology. 

Chicago Seminary is progressive, yet con- 
servative. In matters of practical admin- 
istration it shares the intense life of the 
great city. The adding of $550,000 to the 
endowment fund during the financial de- 
pression of the past year was a marvelous 
business achievement. One feels the stir of 
the city in the halls, the lecture-room and 
the chapel devotions. There isa rush about 
the singing and responsive readings very 
unlike the quiet ways of ordinary student 
But in theology the seminary may be 
fairly called conservative. This type of 
thought we find prevailing in Chicago and 
most of the busy centers of the West, and 
it is also farther explained in the seminary 
by the fact that the faculty consist, for the 
most part—to use a phrase given to us—of 
seasoned timber. 

President Fisk is in the midst of his thir- 
ty-fifth year of service in the seminary and 
his natural force seems unabated. He has 
this crowning excellence as a teacher, that 
he takes great interest in every pupil and 
spares himself no exertion to make every 
graduate?a good preacher. The delivery of 
his lectures is the smallest part of his work. 
He is always busy with appointments for 
individual sermon criticism and personal 
suggestion. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has held the 
chair of Hebrew more than eighteen years 
and has made the Semitic department 
strong. He has associated with him in this 
department a graduate of the institution 
and an enthusiastic Hebraist, Prof. E. T. 
Harper. In the chair of church history 
Prof. H. M. Scott is in his thirteenth year 
of service, and has made wide reputation 
as combining great erudition and popular 
methods of address in a remarkable degree. 
Prof. G. B. Willcox, in the chair of pastoral 
theology, is widely known through his writ- 
ings, and, although among the older men in 
the faculty, is one of the most progressive. 
Prof. G. H. Gilbert, in the Greek chair, has 
an established reputation for sound scholar- 
ship. 

These are the principal instructors in the 
English department, the chair of system- 
atic theology being now vacant through the 
retirement of Dr. G. N. Boardman, but the 
lectures just given by Rev. James Denney 
of Scotland have furnished the students val- 
uable and illuminating instruction in this 
realm of thought. There are also German 
and Scandinavian departments, the former 
under the special instruction of Professors 
Hermann, Eversz and. Paeth, the latter 
~¥No. 1 of thissseries appeared April 19 and was 
entitled The Chair of Applied Christianity at lowa 
College. No.2, The New Theology at Pacific Sem- 
inary, appeared April 26. Subsequent articles will 


treat of The Educational Scheme at Hartford, Bible 
Srady at Yale, Progressive Orthodoxy at Andover. 


taught by Professors Jernberg, Grauer, 
Risberg and Peterson (Prof. M. W. Mont- 
gomery having recently been removed by 
death). The students all in all number 191, 
130 being in the main department, seven in 
the German and fifty-four in the Scandi- 
navian. j 

The forward movement at Chicago is not 
confined to any one chair, but I select for 
detailed notice the chair of Christian soci- 
ology, which represents one of the latest 
departures in theological education. This 
chair was established less than two years 
ago, and Prof. Graham Taylor, who was 
called from a similar position at Hartford, 
is the first to assume its duties. Professor 
Taylor’s method of study and teaching is 
inductive. Unlike Dr. Herron, who is work- 
ing along somewhat the same lines in lowa 
College, he does not begin with a set of 
principles fully elaborated and apply them 
to the conditions of the day, but he devotes 
himself to a study of the conditions of the 
day to arrive at principles and general rules 
of action. His plan implies the conviction 
that the street must help him to interpret 
the gospel while he endeavors to apply the 
gospel to the street. He has not come 
to his professorship in the ordinary way, 
through scholastic honors and a long course 
of postgraduate study in Germany, but by 
the road of a working pastorate under diffi- 
cult conditions in country and city by which 
his practical ability was developed and man- 
ifested. At least one such man is needed 
in every seminary faculty. 

He represents the actual pastorate rather 
than the ordinary professorship, and the 
course under him is an apprenticeship in 
pastoral work. In addition to teaching, he 
is given an episcopal authority in directing 
the activities of all the students. 

On entering the institution every under- 
gradtate reports to him for service, and the 
student’s name is entered in a great regis- 
ter, which, on a page properly ruled, epito- 
mizes his past history and religious experi- 
ence and serves as a place of record for his 
field work while in the seminary. As a 
rule, every student is assigned to some work 
in the city in visiting, teaching or preach- 
ing at the discretion of Professor Taylor, and 
weekly reports of work done are returned 
to him and important matters entered in 
the book of account. These weekly reports 
enable him to note adaptations, correct 
mistakes, give needed counsel and promote 
according to merit. These records, also, 
have a bearing on the amount of financial 
aid which the students receive, for this is 
not given, as was formerly the case, as a 
form of charity, but as a return for work 
faithfully done, so that the student may 
feel that he earns his stipend in the same 
way that the minister earns his salary. 
This is a new departure in the way of ad- 
ministering student aid, which cannot be 
too highly commended. 

Professor Taylor gives one hour a day to 
personal consultation with students and 
meets all the classes monthly for general 
conference on some practical topic. The 
topic on the day of my visit was, How to 
Deal With New Converts. It was made 
especially helpful by the presence of a con- 


verted gambler, who told his experience in 
a touching way and showed what kind of 
help such men need when trying to get a 
foothold in the new life. One remark of 
his had a world of suggestion in it: ‘‘ Since 
I have been born again everything has 
seemed strange. I do not know how to 
act.” Professor Taylor has a habit of 
bringing in these specially helpful things 
frequently. One of his remarkable gifts is 
his facility in making use of other people. 

The course of study in this department 
begins with the English Bible in the junior 
year. ‘This Bible study has two main ob- 
jects—first,. to introduce the student anew 
to Christ as personal Master; second, to 
introduce him to his work as outlined in 
the New Testament. Christian sociology 
follows in the middle year, including Chris- 
tian nurture and evangelism, and in the 
third year general sociology. In addition 
to the prescribed course electives are offered 
on such topics as the social condition of 
labor, pauperism and poverty, penology, 
etc. In elective work the classes are di- 
vided into sections, and to each section 
some one topic is assigned for original in- 
vestigation. Under the-social economics of 
labor one section this year is studying child 
labor, and to each man is given some sub- 
division of this theme—one looking up the 
extent of child labor, another the question 
of wages, a third the effects on the child, 
and so on. These reports are collated, re- 
vised and then read to the class and made 
the basis of an examination. As a help to 
advanced study for special students pur- 
sued in connection with practical work, 
Professor Taylor has helped to establish a 
men’s settlement near and in close alliance 
with the Hull House. Mr. Clifford W. 
Barnes, a graduate of Yale Seminary, is 
at the head of this settlement. 

With this brief sketch of Professor Tay- 
lor’s work among the students we must 
pass to notice his work outside the sem- 
inary. He takes a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the city and is a trusted adviser in 
many plans for civic reform. He is also 
helping to broaden the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association through a series 
of Sunday afternoon conferences on. such 
topics as the family, the neighborhood, in- 
dustry, society. One series of seven confer- 
ences, in which he did the speaking, has al- 
ready been completed. It awakened much 
interest. Another series began Jan. 21, in 
which he has been assisted by other speakers. 
The first address of this series was given by 
Rev. H. D. Hillis of Evanston on John Rus- 
kin’s Message, and was received with rapt 
attention and great approval by a class of 
men who seldom frequent the church. In 
these Sunday afternoon conferences Profes- 
sor Taylor is meeting working men on com- 
mon ground and discussing questions in 
which they have absorbing interest with 
sympathy and hopeful patience. By so do- 
ing he is pointing the way to a possible 
solution of the problem of how to reconcile 
the labor unions to the church. 

The necessary modifying influence of 
such a chair as this upon the teaching of 
theology is an interesting question, which 
we raise in closing without attempting to 
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answer it. It insures that the seminary, 
through one department, shall be in con- 
stant contact with men and feel the touch 
of the life of the street. It insures the cul- 
tivation of the scientific spirit. Will it not 
compel, in the theological lecture-room, an 
atmosphere of greater reality? 


_ AN INDIAN INVASION OF OUR 
EASTERN OITIES, 


BY ROBERT A. M’FADDEN. 


Capt. R. H. Pratt of the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Indian Industrial School, with seventy In- 
dians, has just completed a unique tour. 
The party included a band of thirty pieces 
and a choir of forty voices. The tour was 
suggested by the officials at Washington 
and included, besides that city, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Philadelphia and Brooklyn. 

Seventy young Indians, bright, wide- 
awake, well behaved, are a rare sight, but 
such a party giving concerts was something 
unheard of before. J. Fenimore Cooper’s 
Indian is still the only Indian in the minds 
of many people, and to transfer one’s con- 
ception of Cooper’s Indian to the Carlisle 
Indian, from Uncas to Dennison Wheelock, 
the trained leader of the band, is almost im- 
possible to the average man. The only 
music usually associated with the Indian is 
a war-whoop. An Indian band giving se- 
lections from Wagner, Mozart, Paderewski 
was a thing unknown until the first con- 
cert by this same band and choir in the 
Auditorium of the World’s Fair last sum- 
mer. Everywhere on this recent tour they 
sang themselves right into the hearts of the 
people. 

In all the cities the appearance of the 
children excited great interest. They wore 
the school uniform, the boys being dressed 
in suits of blue cloth, trimmed with red 
braid. The girls wore navy blue flannel, 
simple, straight dresses and comfortable 
ulsters with long capes, also blue. Their 
black hair was braided down the back and 
straight banged or curly banged over the 
foreheads. They had their eyes and ears 
wide open and were enthusiastic travelers. 
Their laughing, jolly manner was in strik- 
ing contrast with the sad, silent, gloomy 
faces seen so frequently in the various wild 
West shows. On the streets people gath- 
ered about them curiously. In Washington 
the crowds were especially large, and one 
of the boys remarked, ‘‘I wonder if they 
take us for an advance guard of Coxey’s 
army.’’ The children were received by 
President Cleveland in the East Room of 
the White House, and they visited the 
Treasury, where they showed the greatest 
_ interest in the huge bags of money in the 


vault and listened attentively to all the ex-. 


planations in the various departments. They 
stayed at the Ebbitt House, and if they had 
not been in uniform no one would have 
known from their manners, their tone or 
their behavior that they were Indians. 
Perhaps the most striking and interesting 
occurrence of the tour was the reception to 
the children by General O. O. Howard on 
Governor’s Island. Among other things, he 
said, ‘‘I am. glad to see you. I have seen 
your fathers before you, but under differ- 
ent circumstances. I am delighted at the 
progress ‘you have made, and that you min- 
gle so much among our people and get ac- 
quainted with our ways of doing things and 
of supporting ourselves. Some of us used 


to think nothing else could be made of the 


Indians than drudges, but Captain Pratt has 
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given a clear demonstration that an Indian 
boy is just as good as his white brother and 
that he can learn anything and everything 
that any one else can learn.’’? At one point 
in his speech the general asked how many 
could understand him and he was greeted 
with a roar of laughter. All spoke English 
well. 

Everywhere the children were received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The meet- 
ing at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, which 
closed the tour, was presided over by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and the congregation could 
not be restrained from constant applause 
even though it was Sunday evening. The 
reception afterwards lasted for nearly an 
hour, hundreds remaining to shake hands 
with the Indians. 

The object of the tour was for education. 
Many people question the wisdom of teach- 
ing Indians music,.and want to know if 
Captain Pratt is making ‘‘gentlemen and 
ladies out of these young savages.’’ The 
main work of Carlisle is to give to each 
pupil a practical education in English and 
to increase his or her wage-earning capacity. 
Every member of the band had a trade and 
is ready to work at it. Every girl can do 
housework, sew and cook. The policy of 
Carlisle from the beginning has been to 
treat the Indian as a man, with full capacity 
to become an intelligent, useful citizen. 
The tour demonstrated the capacity of the 
Indian, not only in the primary practical 
branches, butalso his ability to receive those 
finer and higher acquisitions which belong 
to cultivated men and women. All the 
Indian needs is a chance, and Captain Pratt 
has been doing his utmost to give him that 
chance. The plan pursued in Carlisle is 
half day in school and half day at the trade. 
When summer comes the children are en- 
couraged to go out upon farms, into homes 
and into workshops. Whatever they earn 
is deposited in the bank and they are taught 
to save. At the end of their time at the 
school they are permitted to take home 
whatever they have saved. 

There are at present over a thousand 
pupils of Carlisle scattered over the coun- 
try, earning their way and standing on the 
principle of self-support which they learned 
first under Captain Pratt. All the really 
satisfactory results have come from the 
fact that the training at Carlisle has made 
the boys and girls unfit for life on the In- 
dian reservation and in an Indian commu- 
nity. No greater tribute can be given to 
Carlisle than this. Most of the children 
learn their lesson well—to be discontented 
with the old reservation life and with the 
old Indian life. There is another Indian 
today than that exhibited by the Buffalo 
Bill shows. Carlisle has taken hold of the 
manhood of the Indian, and we can help 
him into civilization, into citizenship and 
into the Christian life by helping Captain 
Pratt. 


—p~— 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT TIMES, 
AND STILL AT IT. 

An acquaintance of mine has completed 
reading the Bible through by course for the 
one hundred and eighth time. in twenty- 
four years. While a wild and profane youth 
the casual remark of a man that he had 
read, for the first time, the Bible through, 
as he would any other book, and, to his 
surprise, found it interesting, awakened.the 
desire and purpose to imitate the example. 
Before he reached the end of Exodus his 
daring profanation of the name of its Author 
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smote him with agonizing remorse, and he 
resolved at once to overcome the habit. 
Repeated failures, with the deepening convic- 
tion of guilt, drove him to despair, when, 
with startling power, suddenly came to him 
the call to prayer so repeatedly and em- 
phatically urged by the Word of God. He 
seemed to fall to the floor in the agony of 
his conviction, and cried for deliverance to 
Him whose name he had only profanely 
spoken before. When he rose, to his agita- 
tion had succeeded a strange calm and 
power; the victory was won, the tyranny of 
temptation was broken, and a few weeks 
later he made the public profession of his 
faith in the conquering Immanuel. 

The unsealed oracles of God now became 
the volume of absorbing interest, and, hav- 
ing no commentary, he resorted to the 
marginal references as a substitute. It is 
something wonderful to hear his clear 
statements of truths historical, doctrinal 
and practical, many of which have been 
the difficult passages to. intelligent Chris- 
tian readers. When confronted by these he 
entered at once upon the ‘‘comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture,’’ until to his own 
satisfactory understanding light was poured 
upon the subject of investigation. He says 
that this study has grown in attractive in- 
terest with the new revelations of truth at 
each repeated perusal, until he would read 
from five to fifty chapters at a sitting, ac- 
cording to the time at his command. He 
never ‘‘argues’’ with skeptics, but often 
silences them with the unanswerable Word 
of God familiar in every part to his thought. 
He is sure no one can study the Bible with- 
out thorough conviction of its divine au- 
thority and the personal need of an atoning 
Redeemer. The great trouble is men will 
not read the sacred pages in a frame of 
mind competent to judge of evidence and to 
bow to its humbling truths. PesOw He 


WHAT BECOMES OF MR, MOODY’S 
_ STUDENTS? 

This question is often asked by persons in- 
terested in the Bible Institute at Chicago 
which has grown up under Mr. Moody’s su- 
pervision, and which today is training several 
hundred young men and women for Christian 
service. A careful canvass has been made to 
discover the whereabouts and occupation of 
former students of the institute, and the re- 
sults as tabulated below show that Mr. Moody’s 
repeatedly emphasized idea of education for 
service takes hold of those who come within 
the reach of his influence: 


Pastors of Congregational churches.,..........+20+eeeeee 21 
Pastors of Cumberland Presbyterian churches,....... 

Pastors of Presbyterian ChurcChes............ses005 ee 
Pastors of Baptist churches..........ceceeeeccesees Pont) 
Pastors of Methodist Episcopal churches.... 
Pastors of United Brethren churches. 
Pastor of an evangelical church...... 
Minister among the Friends........ 
Choir leaders. cnccassemncaedets asin 
Home missionaries..........+.+ 
Among the American Indians. 
Sunday school missionaries... 
City missionaries.............se00s 
Jewish city missionaries. 
Greek city missionary.... 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries .... 


Y. W. CO. A. secretaries.... 
Pastors’ assistants...... 

Church visitors..... 
Evangelistic singer: 
Evangelists 


<nie4 Seer 2 A 
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RUNES 


16 Turke 
Japan.... West 


In addition to the above, former students 
fill responsible positions in various city mis- 
sions and philanthropic and educational insti- 
tutions.. There is besides a large number of 
men and women in theological and medical 
colleges preparing for home pastorates or the 
foreign field. ; 


ndies.... 
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What Kind of Preaching Do Laymen Like? 


A Frank Statement of Personal Preferences. 


Not long ago we printed a statement of the difficulties under which preachers labor, confronted as they are every Sunday 


by congregations representing a diversity of 


tastes and interests. 


pews, we have secured the following expression of opinion. 


I desire that preaching which so presents 
Christ to me on Sunday that I feel His presence 
during the week and am impelled to live and 
act as He would if He were in my place. I 


desire a simplicity of statement which leaves _ 
no doubt as to meaning, and a depth of intel- ia 


lectuality which will stimulate and lead my 
thought. We do not think enough, and itis 
the preacher’s duty and privilege to make us 
think. 

I would have the great principles which 
regulate our daily life unfolded, but the ap- 
plication I would have left to the individual 
conscience, certainly as far as the ‘‘do”’ and 
the ‘don’t’? are concerned. I would have the 
sermon free from dogmatism, making the 
main object to present the living Christ. I 
want help for the present more than instruc- 
tion in regard to the past or speculation as to 
the future. I prefer modern forms to the old 
phraseology. I think the extemporaneous 
sermon more effective, and it should not ex- 
ceed twenty minutes in delivery. After all, 
the persouality of the preacher means more 
than the sermon. A man who feels he has a 
message and delivers it in a straightforward, 
manly fashion will always gain a hearing and 
command respect. 


Boston. FRANK O. WHITNEY. 


I like in preaching the qualities which com- 
mand my attention and interest from public 
speakers not in the sacred desk. They must 
be solid, sensible and sincere in what they 
say, and, whatever gift may be possessed in 
addition, these qualities cannot be dispensed 
with. I suppose theological schools are a sad 
necessity, but is it not true that the great 
preachers of our day are and have been men 
who could not be cribbed and confined in 
their views of divine truth by any of the 
metes and bounds of those systems which 
theologians have with so great pains con- 
structed? The longer I live the less I feel 
myself able to comprehend or dogmatically 
state the unsearchable things of God. Look- 
ing out into the unknown of the endless life, 
the greatest truth to be impressed upon mor- 
tals is that here is our opportunity and here 
we make or mar our future. The analogy of 
the present is a sure guide. As men in this 
life waste and squander time and epportuni- 
ties and lose themselves for this world, so it 
seems fearfully possible that this loss does not 
stop here, but may be irrecoverable. The 
kind of preaching, therefore, which seems to 
be most desirable, and which I appreciate, is 
that which lifts me up to my privileges and 
possibilities, and, holding me to the lessons 
thereof, tends to incite humility, charity, 
honor and truth, and to create that divine 
quality, with its encomium, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 

Boston. JONATHAN A. LANE. 


is no question but that 
what I need and the world needs is the 
preaching of the Word with power and sim- 
plicity, and that this style of preaching is 
more effective in converting men and estab- 
lishing fixed character than the spider web 
theories and “nineteenth century themes” 
expounded from some pulpits. To my mind 
the “great themes of life’ can be preached 
in simple language with great power, if the 
minister uses his Bible for his guide in pre- 
paring his sermons instead of collating what 
Brown, Smith and Green say about the sub- 
ject. More of God’s Word and less of man’s 
Say-so would make many of our pulpits more 
effective. I don’t think it much of the pas- 
tor’s business to consider how his parishion- 
ers may “like” his sermon, but that his 
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success as a winner of souls and molder of 
spiritual life depends on his faithfulness in 
preaching, in and out of season, the simple 
truths of the gospel in positive language. 
Melrose, Mass. F. P. SHuMWAY, JR. 


I like best that preaching which helps me 
most, which enlightens my ignorance, com- 
forts my sorrow, quickens my faith—in a 
word, raises my thoughts from the seen to 
the unseen. While I am sure that I grow in 
charity as I grow in years, yet my sense of the 
dignity and glory of the preacher’s office is so 
great that I find myself increasingly impatient 
of the man who appears to bring his own 
rather than his Master’s message. In every 
congregation there are saints who need to be 
encouraged and stimulated in their Christian 
life, there are sinners who need to be aroused 
to a sense of their danger and directed to the 
Saviour of souls. Any sermon that fails to 
furnish hetp in either of these directions fails, 
it seems to me, to meet the requirements of 
that preaching of Christ which was the chief 
aim, as it was the chief glory, of the apostle to 
the Gentiles. I find myself in these later 
years listening for others quite as much as for 
myself, and when I hear a sermon, as I some- 
times do, that has not pointed out the way of 
salvation, nor made attractive and beautiful 
the life of Christ in the soul, I feel as if a 
great opportunity had been unimproved. One 
who is concerned with topics of eternity has 
no room, it would seem, for ‘topics of the 
time.” The King’s business demands haste 
and will brook neither delay nor interruption. 
Cambridge. JosEPH K, CHICKERING. 


The stated preaching which holds, edifies 
and satisfies me must be thoughtful, thor- 
oughly religious and weighty with personal 
conviction. The preacher must appeal to me 
as a man who knows, loves and prays. There 
is nothing in the whole range of human life 
which may not be the pulpit theme of sucha 
preacher, and the hearers cannot but be moved 
by his arguments, his sympathy, his faith. 
Such discourses are sure to be timely, vital, 
Christian. Itis impossible for sucha preacher 
to outrun his experience, to drop into the 
merely literary or scientific or humanitarian 
treatment of his texts, to be sensational, friv- 
olous or cold, to miss the great motive and 
the great end of preaching, or to fall into a 
monotony of subject or form. It is not a ques- 
tion of doctrinal, practical, expository, or any 
other kind of sermon; nor of memoriter, man- 
uscript, or extempore presentation; nor of 
platform or pulpit; nor of longer or shorter. 
The message and the man are the two things 
that go to engage the attention, establish the 
faith and build up the religious life of our 
congregations. Such preaching by such men 
never had such room and such acceptance as 
today. Preaching as I have heard it for twenty 
years in the Andover chapel has formed and 
illustrated my ideas of what our audiences 
crave and what an able, devout and loving 
ministry can give. 


Andover, Mass. Crcrz F. P. BANCROFT. 


The kind of preaching which most interests 
and helps me is that in which I recognize, on 
the part of the preacher, a desire to keep 
abreast of the times, showing himself willing 


to accept new truths as they are revealed and 


as willing to cast off outgrown beliefs—the 
preaching which aims at inculcating right 
principles in all things, and this in a practical, 
common sense way, being impressed upon the 
hearers with a few apt illustrations which will 
serve to keep the subject from being forgotten. 
If the sermon on one Sunday does not particu- 


s 
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Thinking that it would be a good plan to hear directly from the 


larly meet my needs, I am quite willing to 
bide my time, knowing that every intelligent 
pastor will so vary his themes that, sooner or 
later, the entire flock will be fed. A person’s. 
moods vary so that a kind of sermon which on 
one Sunday would interest and help would be 
tiresome at another time. So, perhaps, after 
all, the pastor is the best judge of the kind of 
preaching it is best to give to the congregation. 
Haverhili, Mass. E. G. W. 


I like the preaching that illustrates and en- 
forces the gospel of Jesus Christ. The essen- 
tial qualities of a sermon are that it should 
be Biblical, thoughtful, spiritual and sympa- 
thetic. It should bear the earmarks of com- 
munion with God and of intimate acquaintance 
with men. It should apprehend and grasp the 
real needs and tendencies of men and seek to 
lift them out-of sin and selfishness into the 
higher and purer atmosphere where love 
reigns. I like the sermon whose evident pur- 
pose is to win and draw men, not drive them, 
to the feet of the Master, and that helps them 
to rational and efficient service of their fel- 
lows. I like the preaching that attempts but 
little at a time, that aims to make clear and 
vivid a single phase of truth, or a single duty, 
or a single aspect of life, or a single sunbeam 
of God’s love. Philosophy, history, science, 
politics, socialism, even ethics, should fur- 
nish only incidental and subordinate material. 
They are not the appropriate pasture lands 
where good spiritual shepherds would lead 
and fatten their flocks. 
\ Worcester, Mass. Homer T. FULLER. 

To be quite frank, I believe heartily in a 
chureh year, but not the church year. If 
in the round of fifty-two SundaysI have been 
incited to new endeavor by a half-dozen prac- 
tical settings forth of my duty, inspired to a 
higher life by as many more quiet contempla- 
tions of nobler ideals than those I pursue, 
stirred to patriotism by the memories or the 
perils of my country, quickened in conscience 
by a dark glimpse of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, strengthened in faith by the recollec- 
tion of the holy martyrs and their witness, 
from Saint Stephen to Bishop Patteson, in- 
structed very occasionally in the tenets of the 
particular church to which I have pledged my 
loyalty, I find no occasion to criticise in my 
eagerness to live up to the standards I have 
been offered. After all, George Herbert is 
right when he says: 


The worst speak something good; if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth pa-ti-ence. 


Auburndale. Lovuisk MAnnine HopGKIns. 


The preaching that I like and which does’ 
me the most good is the simple preaching of 
Christ, His precepts and example. I like it 
because, as a professing Christian, it reproves 
me for my disloyalty to my Master and, if I 
appropriate the lesson, makes me a more efti- 
cient worker for Him. Nothing breaks up the 
fallow ground so prevalent as bringing a man 
so close to Christ that he will feel His near- 
ness, and so take on more of His likeness. It 


_ does me the most good because it switches me 


from the daily round of business, worry and 
worldly things, and lifts me into a higher and 
purer atmosphere, in which the soul can 
grow. The center and crown of the Bible. is 
Jesus Christ; the minister may choose his 
text where he pleases, bring in much thatis 
beautiful from nature, poetry and art, using 
his power of eloquence and persuasion, but 
always with the thought and desire upper- 
most to lead some one to Christ. Every Chris- 
tian layman should stand by his pastor as he 
does this, and week by week he will be lifted 
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nearer the level upon which he stands. The 
laymen must not forget that a large majority 
of us are more in the condition that should 
make us earnest listeners and learners than 
to play the role of critics. 


Brattleboro, Vt. (Sua at an. 


Let us of the pews go to the preaching sery- 
ice from our closets. Let our ministers do 
the same. So shal] we together ‘‘ advance on 
our knees” and grow in spiritual things. Let 
our ministers preach positive truth which 
they have felt and made their own in the ex- 
perience of daily life and waste no time in 
denying doubts which may never have oc- 
curred to their people. Let them preach 
Christ crucified, the Saviour of the individual 
soul, the hope of the world, in all the complex 
conditions of nineteenth century life. Let 
them recognize in every child of God the pos- 
sibilities of spiritual growth. This practical, 
exacting world crowds hard six days, aye, and 
a part of every seventh. Let the hour given 
to the preached word be filled with God’s 
message of salvation to ‘‘every one that be- 
lieveth’”’ in Him, not forgetting the supple- 
mentary thought—love for a personal Saviour 
invoives service for brother men. Love and 
service, Christ’s love for us, our love for Him, 
our needs and God’s fullness, let these essen- 
tial truths, with the assurance that ‘love is 
the fulfilling of the law ’’—individual and so- 
cial—be the preacher’s ever recurring theme. 
cn New Britain, Ct. Ay) Se iC, 


This subject reminds me of a question and 
answer in Henry Ward Beecher’s Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching—a wonderful thesaurus of 
practical advice by a master preacher. One of 
the students asked: ‘‘ How long would you 
advise a young man to preach?” ‘As long,”’ 
answered Mr. Beecher, ‘‘as he can get his peo- 
ple to take his sermons. That is very much 
like asking how long a coat you should have 
made for people in general.’’ The helpful 
preacher will give his people what they need, 
now fitting this man, now hitting that one, 
sure that every individual represents a class 
and that human nature, even in its variety of 
native and cultivated conditions, is very homo- 
geneous, and this, too, not only from place to 
place and from year to year, but from age to 
age, so that the ancient and well-worn Bible 
is just as freshly applicable today as when its 
divers Scriptures were written. As to what 
I like (and it is what I get) I am very well 
suited with just that—a continued application 
of the infinitely varied moral and spiritual 
teachings of the Bible to the questions of to- 
day. Some of these are individual, as to 
character and conduct, for warning, for coun- 
sel, for consolation; some sociological, as to 
the problems of men in classes and masses; 
some reformatory, as to recovery of single 
souls or the breaking up of social abuses, and 
so on, endlessly. Let there be little or no 
speculation and theologic cobweb-spinning, 
but always practical, helpful, spiritual uplift. 

Montclair; N. J. Joun R. HowArn. 


If I may say my say without seeming to 
criticise the clergy, with whose perplexities I 
sympathize deeply and daily, let me plead, 
first, for spirito-practical preaching — that 
which quickens and strengthens the inner- 
most spirit, principles and purposes; and so 
informs and gives trend and tendency to the 
inner man that the outer man can the better 
take hold of, master and work out life’s duties 
and problems for the betterment of that part 
of the world within individual reach. I care 
nothing for dogma or tradition, and next to 
nothing for creed. Then I want this preach- 
ing in the very highest form possible to trained 
intellectuality, as touching composition, dic- 
tion, construction, deliyery—carefully written 
and read, if need be, but at any rate carefully 
written or planned, and then given to the 
people with simple, unaffected, direct clear- 
ness and power. The people have aright to 
look to the clergy for the best. Noclergyman, 
fit for his place, has a right to content himself 
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with commonplace. These positive and nega- 
tive rights granted, the people should in every 
possible way seek to make his professional life 
and work easy aS may be—at best none too 
easy—for the clergyman. 


Philadelphia. A. H. SInGFrRiIED. 


The sermons which help me in the highest 
degree depend far more on the spirit in which 
they have been prepared than on the particu- 
lar subject chosen. When a minister is daily 
walking with God he can scarcely fail to give 
evidence of spirituality and of his desire for 
the same in the members of his congregation 
in his sermons. And whether he selects the 
deluge or the new Jerusalem, the doctrines 
or the Gospels for his theme, his hearers, both 
Christian and non-Christian, are sure to recog- 
nize that subtle quality which we call grace 
and to be inspired and strengthened by it. 
Common sense should teach a minister to vary 
his subjects, but no one preacher or editor, or 
homo of any sort can expect always to please 
all his constituents. 

New York. HELEN MArsHALL NorRTH. 


I cannot help recognizing that I do like, 
and as far as my acquaintance goes most men 
like, sermons of not over forty minutes in 
length. I think enough can be got into that 
forty minutes to suggest the thought that the 
layman needs. Running over the sermons 
that have been helpful to me, I think they 
have generally been those that bore directly 
upon practical subjects, but that opened above 
those practical subjects the question of their 
relation to the deep things of life. I do not 


think sermons that have dealt simply with. 


moral or sociological topics without any vista’ 

have been helpful. Ialso think that my fa- 

vorite sermon is hopeful and not critical. 
Detroit, Mich. WituiAM H. STRONG. 


Sermons are enjoyable and helpful to me 
which apply the principles of Christianity to 
the affairs of daily life. I do not believe the 
pulpit should ignore the crucifixion or other 
great facts of Christian history. But the facts 
about Christ’s life and death which few deny, 
and the principles of Christ’s teachings which 
we all in theory accept, may safely be as- 
sumed as true without much argument, and 
the truths and duties growing out of such 
facts and principles may well be faithfully ap- 
plied to the intellectual, social, business and 
even political affairs of today. 

I notice that Christ’s teachings were seldom 
general, but often specific. He did not de- 
nounce sin or commend righteousness merely 
in a general way, but specified notorious eva- 
sions of law and perversions of justice and re- 
buked them, while He noticed acts of gener- 
osity and devotion among His followers. to 
commend them. If He referred to facts of Old 
Testament history it was not apparently for 
the information of His hearers so much as 
for the purpose of pointing out some principle 
involved, or truth illustrated, which He pro- 
ceeded to freshly illuminate by showing its 
relation to the everyday life of the people 


about Him. If, therefore, my pastor finds it | 


wise to discuss from the pulpit socialism, the 
income tax or any other live question in 
which moral issues are involved, I shall not 
be at all shocked, but shall consider that he 
had good warrant for so doing. The discus- 
sion of even the most vital spiritual truths in 
the abstract makes a pretty dry sermon. The 
same truths illustrated by occurrences in mod- 
ern life become helpful, interesting and in- 
spiring. Loyalty to ‘‘the old gospel,” there- 
fore, does not seem to me to: require mere 
reiteration of old truths, but rather the show- 
ing how these old truths take on new mean- 
ings with new surroundings and imply new 
duties under new conditions. 
Chicago. J. H. TEwxspury. 


That which takes me out of the routine of 
my daily life—narrowed and clogged by busi- 
ness cares, wearied by exacting duties and 
detoned by worldly eontact—and shows me 
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that “life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment’; that brings me to the foun- 
tain of divine truth—refreshing, cleansing, 
satisfying; recreates spiritual force, clarifies 
spiritual vision, stimulates faith, exalts Chris- 
tian living, quickens the moral sense, awakens 
desire after God, shows the possibility and 
privilege of sonship, reveals my weakness and 
the divine sufficiency and helps me in the 
battle against self and sin—give me this on 
the Sabbath, and let the day be separated unto 
God and apart from secular affairs, and I am 
in some degree furnished for Christian work 
and walk. The pulpit should be the greatest 
of true educational forces, but not along the 
line of mere information or the discussion of 
industrial, social, political or economic ques- 
tions, vital as they may be. Men need help, 
not theories; bread, not stones; the Light of 
life, not the rusblight of human wisdom. The 
gospel in its simplicity is the power of God to 
redeem men, and this alone meets and satis- 
fies the deepest human need. 

St. Louis, Mo. A. W. BENEDICT. | 


_I regard the pulpit as the mightiest factor - 
in our civilization today. We owe more to it 
than to any other one force, political, educa- 
tional or spiritual. I include in this tribute 
the pulpit of every denomination and of every 
ereed. Eliminate its teaching from our life 
and who can estimate the result? For forty 
years I have listened, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
in various parts of the world, sometimes in 
churches of world-wide reputation, more fre- 
quently in simple houses of worship known 
only to a few, and I can safely say I have 
never heard a sermon that did not seem to me 
to convey a lesson worth treasuring and an 
inspiration the hearer could well attempt to 
follow. Early in my life I was taught the 
value of the text, ‘‘Take heed how ye hear,”’ 
and this single line was deeply impressed on 
my thought in a city luminous with names 
that are sermons in themselves—proclaiming 
all that is best and noblest—yet I am ready to 
affirm that the humblest platform, occupied 
by one known only to those about him, has as 
often proved to me the matchless power and 
the inestimable blessings that flow down to 
us from the pulpits of our land. 

But the preaching is not, and cannot be, all 
from the pulpit. Some of it proceeds from the 
pews. It is of this preaching I would speak 
persuasively and eloquently if I had the 
power. This question I ask, If the preaching 
from the pews were today worthy the preach- 


‘ing from the pulpit who can doubt that the 


dawn of a new day might easily be seen in 
every corner of the world? Itis the people and 
not the pastors who need awakening. A few 
who hear bear the burden, but the larger num- 
ber take their ease, or, it may be, listen atten- 
tively and think then the whole duty is done; 
while still another class criticise and find 
fault, deadening thus their own moral force 
and devitalizing that of others. Your ques- 
tion implies a need. To supply the need I see 
one requisite, beyond and superior to all oth- 
ers, and that is when the hearers of the word 
become its preachers, also. The kind of preach- 
ing, then, best suited to reach the masses out- 
side and inside our churches, is to be found in 
the Christlike living of those who occupy the 
pews. : 

Madison, Wis. Mary M, Apams. 

ee Se iy 

One of the grandest things in having rights 
is that, being your rights, you may give them 
up.—George Macdonald. 

ee 

Do you think, my friends, you who stand 
outside the church and blame her for her in- 
consistencies and tell of her shortcomings, 
do you really believe that there is an earnest 
man in the church that does not know the 
church’s weaknesses and faults as well as 
you do? But all the more I will drink the 
strength that she can give to me and make 
what humble contribution to her I can bring 
of earnestness and faithfulness of my life.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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The Home 
FOR A SILVER WEDDING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sometimes when the house is still— 
But wild the winds about it blow, 
In the great pines singing shrill, 
In the river singing low— 


Sitting here alone I see 
Many a shadow come and go, 
Sweet old faces smile at me, 
Children flutter to and fro, 


Fair the brides that pass there now, 
Like white clouds that drooping low 

Hang upon a mountain’s brow, 
Blushing softly, moving slow. 


Fair indeed the bride that here, 
In the time of apple-blow, 

Plighted faith with smile and tear 
Five and twenty years ago! 


Snowlike shines the bending brow, 
Summer stars her dark eyes show, 
Soft the murmur of her vow 
As the river’s rippling flow. 


Strong and tender, true and tried, 
Proud the lover’s glances glow— 

Through the door I see them glide 
Five and twenty years ago. 


Five and twenty years of truth, 
Swiftly fled through sun and snow, 
All the joyousness of youth 
Still around those lovers throw. 


Years that like the sunbeams slip, 
Years that only dearer grow, 

Years of high companionship— 
Even sorrow gilded so. 


Five and twenty years from now 
Still those lives together flow! . 

Like a hearth-fire round them bow 
Skies of blessing, shining low! 


And when earth shall fall away, 
Stainless bridal may they know 
In the gladness of that day 
Where the winds of heaven blow! 
peer Stee TES 

One of the most satisfactory lines of work 
undertaken by the university extension is 
the giving of popular .ectures on health to 
the masses. The experiment was tried last 
winter in Philadelphia with astonishing 
success. The field chosen was the most 
crowded portion of the city, inhabited chiefly 
by foreigners. The lectures were fully illus- 
trated with charts, specimens and stereop- 
ticon views, and dealt with the fundamental 
principles of physiology and hygiene pre- 
sented in plain, simple language. Illiterate 
as the people were, they listened with marked 
attention, and the results in their homes, in 
the single matter of cleanliness, is beyond 
what any Board of Health could secure. 
The need of lectures of this character ex- 
tends far beyond the lower classes of soci- 
ety. In well to do homes one often finds 
an abominable lack of decent ventilation, to 
say nothing of habits of living in general 
which invite disease, or at least prevent the 
inmates from enjoying that vitality which 
is a natural concomitant of health. 


Ten years ago, or precisely three years 
after the launching of the Christian En- 
deavor movement, the first Working Girls’ 
Club was started in New York City as the 
outcome of evening talks on practical top- 
ics. Who could have predicted the unparal- 
leled growth of these two bodies of young 
people? The Endeavorers now number over 
a million and a half and encircle the world. 
The working girls, though fewer in number 
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in their organized capacity, have attained 
to the dignity of a national body and will 
hold their second convention in Boston next 
week. It is certainly significant that speak- 
ers like President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer and Grace H. Dodge are se- 
cured fora public meeting in Music Hall, 
on Thursday evening, in the interests of 
this class of wage-earners. More significant 
still that the wives of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, the mayor of the city, the president 
of Harvard College, together with such 
women as Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. Margaret Deland, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and others equally noted, should 
unite in giving the girls a public reception. 
Most significant of all that these young 
women themselves should meet for a three 
days’ discussion of problems relating to the 
industrial and social welfare of their sex. 
a 


DOORYARD BLOOM. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


In the spring, when everything is awaken- 
ing to new life, hepaticas smiling in the 
woods, arbutus lifting its sweet, shy face 
from the shelter of the pine needles, leaves 
unfolding on the bare trees, the world full 
of beauty, one’s heart turns lovingly to the 
familiar dooryard bloom. The dear old- 
fashioned things that come every year, that 
the mother tends and the child may pick, 
that make the bouquet for the sick chamber 
and fill the basket on the sacred desk, that 
lend themselves for the breastknot of the 
youth,who goes courting and for the posy 
of the Puritan maiden on her way to the 
meeting house—who does not feel a new 
thrill of gladness when the May days bring 
them back? Chief among dooryard favor- 
ites is the sturdy lilac, with its plumy 
sheaves, its honeyed fragrance, its fidelity 
to its old dwelling place. Call it a grand- 
mother’s flower, if you will, for it has the 
purity, the strength, the endurance, the res- 
olution, the fiber which made our New Eng- 
land grandmothers queenly and saintly. 

Speaking of dooryard bloom leads us toa 
thought of the charm there is in homely 
virtues. An elderly womav passed through 
a room in which I was sitting the other day, 
a woman evidently past her sixtieth year. 
She was what is technically styled as 
“made-up”? to look very much younger, 


and with the tinge of rouge, the pearl-tint 


of powder, the delicate penciling of eye- 
brows and the shadowing of eyelids, united 
with a wonderful coiffure and a costume fit 
for a girl in her twenties, the lady fondly 
fancied that she could cheat the observer 
into thinking her still in the flower of her 
youth. Vain delusion! The elaborate toi- 
let deceived no one, and the pity of it all 
was that it obscured in the minds of some 
whom she met the real grace and charm 
which were the woman’s own, notwithstand- 
ing her petty vanity. 

One longed to say to such a woman, ‘‘ Do 
not try to retain that which has passed you 
by, do not even seek to keep the semblance 
of it. Emulate the honest dooryard bloom 
and be what you are. At every age the 
good woman is fascinating, and fifty, sixty 
or seventy has as many claims on the hom- 
age of society as eighteen has or twenty- 
five.”’ 

As arule the desperate effort to simulate 
youth defeats itself. Attention is called by 


cosmetics and an exaggerated style of dress 


to the very points which the foolish matron 
would prefer to have unnoticed. Health, 
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good temper, self- poise, calmness, serenity, 
the gentleness and repose which are won 
by conquest over trial and by the disciplin- 
ary experiences of life, are the birthright of 
middle age, as grace, eagerness, ambition, 
fire and fervor belong to the period of youth. 

Have we strayed from our text? It may 
look so to you, dear reader, but the door- 
yard bloom of the spring brings to my 
memory, each recurring year, a picture of 
one so gracious, so energetic, so inspiring, 
that it is hard to believe she is out of the 
world when the lilacs woo the bees at her 
door. A Welsh woman, who had come in 
her girlhood to America, she exemplified, to 
my mind, the worth of homely contentment, 
the importance of real values. Was there a 
concert or a lecture given in the little inland 
town where she lived, and was there near 
by some factory girl or struggling clerk 
who ought.to have this pleasure and could 
not quite afford it, Mrs. V-—— resolved her- 
self into a quiet committee of ways and 
means to make the outing possible. 

Was the pastor a little disheartened, his 
path hedged about with difficulties, her 
cheery yoice and greeting, her capable 
hand, brightened and relieved the situation. 
She loved to potter about her garden, and 
always had beds of little fragrant things, 
geraniums, mignonette, pansies, blooming 
lavishly on purpose that they might be 
given away, long before ‘‘ flower missions”’ 
had been thought of and named. Her life 
flowed tranquilly on for threescore years 
and ten, doing good wherever it touched 
other lives, setting in motion influences 
which are blessing a thousand lives today, 
yet it was always uneventful, obscure, re- 
tiring; it was the homely life of a home- 
keeping, home-loving woman, around whose 
door' were the invisible angels of peace and 
love. With the Shunammite, she might have 
said, ‘‘I dwell among mine own.’”’ The 
dooryard bloom of May brings her back to 
my thought. 


TRUE UNDER STRESS. 


BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT, 


“Tm actually too busy to be good!” 
exclaimed a conscientious little woman de- 
spairingly to a confidential friend. ‘‘ Not 
just industriously, methodically busy, but 
driven, overwhelmed, rushed to death. Cir- 
cumstances are too much for me, and I’ve 
lost command of the situation. So I feel 
worried and unhappy and wicked most of 
the time.” 

The experience of this mother, the center, 
and almost the slave, of a flock of little 
children, is duplicated by most of us at 
some period or other. There are days, and 
sometimes weeks, of stress, when ‘‘every- 
thing comes at once’’ and the ordinary 
burdens of our lives are augmented almost 
to absurdity. 

Woman meets this condition of things 
at housecleaning time, with bad weather, 
poor help and a thin pocketbook, or maybe 
in a siege of scarlet fever, with days and 
nights of wear and watching. Perhaps she 
has been drawn beyond her strength into 
church or charitable work, and suddenly 
finds herself in the meshes of a network 
of outside interests and cares. Or, if she’ 
chance to be a public school teacher, with 
her ‘‘ field of action’? a crowded roomful 
of restless boys and girls, she has the con- 
dition to meet in its chronic and most 
aggravated form. 

‘“¢The times which try men’s souls’’ usu- 
ally come to them in the line of their busi- 
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ness or profession. Financial stringency, 
competition, hard times are only different 
forms of stress which result in much strain 
of body and wear and tear of nerve and 
brain. Epidemics come to the doctors, ex- 
citing cases to the lawyers and times of 
special interest and work to the ministers, 
and ‘‘every man’’ certainly has ‘‘his own 
burden,’’ however well or ill he bears it. 
Even the children reach their difficult places, 
and earlier sometimes than we think suffer 
from this kind of pressure. 

“Fred, you look pale,” said a mother to 
her boy one evening. ‘‘You’d better go 
right to bed. I’m afraid you are sick.”’ 

“No, I’m not,” answered Fred, forlornly, 
tossing his Latin grammar into a corner 
preparatory to climbing the stairs, ‘‘l’m 
not sick a particle—it’s my griefs!’’ The 
boy had been through a day of stress and 
he felt it. 

“Sarah, I wish you would try to be a 
little more pleasant!’’ a lady exclaimed in 
irritation to her kitchen girl. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing so disagreeable to me as the sulks.”’ 

Sarah burstinto tears. ‘I wasn’t sulky,”’ 
she protested, ‘‘ but we all has our ups and 
downs.”’ 

Ah yes! there itis. We do have our ups 
and downs, and sometimes the ‘‘downs”’ 
seem to predominate to an amazing extent. 

There is nothing more trying to one who 
is sincerely earnest than the sense of de- 
feat which is sure to follow one of these 
periods of stress. Flesh and blood—and 
nerves—have been unequal to the strain, 
and in some moment of utter exasperation 
have given way. The poor tired soul has 
“gone all to pieces,’’ and the faithful, 
patient life and self-restraint of weeks be- 
fore, perhaps, seems neutralized by the out- 
burst. The valley of humiliation lies just 
here, and Apollyon is ready to meet one, 
strong on his own territory. The tempta- 
tion is to lose patience with self and faith 
in God and utterly to give up the fight. 
How shall we be saved from yielding? 

One great secret of strength in these try- 
ing times is plan and preparation for them. 
Too often we are taken by surprise, as if 
“some strange tl’ng oad sappened unto 
us.’ We must take such experiences into 
the account. We are so likely to make out 
a schedule or model of Christian living, in 
which all shall be smooth and orderly, and 
work toit. We formulate theories and try 
to live them out, having no patience with 
irregularities or hindrances. Just this was 
the motive of the old monks when they 
‘‘fied the tumultuousness of this world”’ 
and hid themselves in caves and monas- 
teries. But we of later days have learned 
better than to shirk responsibility by run- 
ning away from it. We are here to meet 
the storm in whatever way it breaks. And 
that it will storm at times we can be sure 
from history and our own observation. 
Then “forewarned’’ should be ‘‘fore- 
armed.” 

Another safeguard against defeat is a 
proper estimate of the relative importance 
of things. Some way, in our planning and 


calculations, we are so likely to get things: 


all out of proportion. If we could remem- 
ber, for instance, that a sweet temper is 
more<esirable than a house in perfect order, 
or that a sympathizing heart often counts 
more for good in the world than a capable 
head, we might suffer from less friction and 
subsequent mourning. 

Then there is the wise little admonition 
uttered so long ago, ‘‘ Fret not thyself.’ 
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Think of it! There was fretting, even in 
those slow, quiet times of the early days, 
when life was simple and the pulses beat 
evenly. How much more in the whirl of 
1894! Then, when the next rough place 
comes and ‘‘the ends of the earth’’ seem 
to be upon us, let us decide at least not to 
fret ourselves, but keep our heads as cool 
and our hearts as patient as possible. 

And, last of all, better than all our philos- 
ophy and expedients, is a single unfailing 
remedy. Was not Paul thinking of stress 
and emergency when he wrote the four 
words: ‘‘ Continuing instant in prayer?”’’ If 
we could only take this motto literally, and 
live by it practically, we would never be 
overcome by the troublous times. No mat- 
ter how great the crisis or sudden the on- 
slaught, we would be on guard and ready. 
And whatever the stress or the extremity, 
the answering help would fully avail, for 
the Lord Himself has said, and is willing to 


prove it, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ ’ 


EXPECTANT. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


If thoughts are things that wing all space 
To do love’s bidding, far and near, 

Death has no power in any place. 

The soul’s sweet silence sounds apace 
With voices silvery and clear; 

And you your footsteps will retrace, 
And you will come to me, my dear; 

I may not touch your hands or face, 

But I shall know that you are here. 


THE WISDOM OF YESTERDAY, 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


Modern theories of health, the essentially 
modern cooking school, with its intelligent 
instruction in chemical combination and 
change in food substances, now and then 
suggest theories and opinions just as em- 
phatically laid down in former days. . T. W. 
Higginson, in a paper published in Harper’s 
Bazar, treats of certain old cook-books, not- 
ably of Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife, 
well known in many New England kitchens 
when our mothers and grandmothers were 
the scholars. 

A unique interest has always attached to 
the gray little volume preserved in one fam- 
ily at least. Being much freckled and mel- 
ancholic as to covers, it suggests mortality 
rather than length of days. In blurred type 
one may read on the title-page the date, 
1830, Second Edition, and the legend, ‘‘ Hints 
to persons of moderate fortune.’’ So much 
wisdom held, as it were, in pickle for sixty- 
five years, should have wrought more effect- 
ively, but the world has gone on eating and 
drinking, nay feasting! while an increasing 
host cultivate with moderate fortunes im- 
moderate appetites. 

Terseness and vigor mark the rules and 
‘hints’? which may at times be mistaken 
for ‘‘ kicks,’’ as, for instance, in the matter 
of jellies and preserves, ‘‘Expensive and 
useless, except in case of sickness.”’ Vale 
sweetmeats! The curious exception re- 
minds that this compilation was made when 
physic was a terribly dreaded incident of 
disease. The grit and grace needed to sus- 
tain a course of salts and senna, with castor 
oil served as a salad between, would seem 
to warrant one against any merely spiritual 
assault. What availed a cup of barberry 
jelly or an entire jar of quince, when the 
palate was thusinsulted? Mrs. Child argued 
correctly that sweetmeats had a practical 
use in assuaging the bitterness of memory, 

Dyspepsia, or, as here written, dyspepsy, 
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is not unknown to our generation; behold 
the Frugal Housewife’s remedy: ‘Elixir 
Proprietatis is a useful family medicine 
when the digestive powers are out of order. 
This calls for one ounce each of saffron, 
myrrh and aloes, to be pulverized and 
steeped in New England rum. [As regards 
temperance this was a pre-existent state of 
society.] At the end of one month a gen- 
erous bottle, much cheaper than if bought 
at the apothecary’s, is at hand.’”’ Itis con- 
ceivable that. the nervous dyspepsia so epi- 
demic would suddenly cease were this rem- 
edy. made compulsory. It must not be 
hastily inferred, however, that our econom- 
ical author leaves one ignorant of ‘‘ tasteful 
cooking.’’ Plenty of wine, rum and beer 
go to the seasoning of her table dainties, 
when permitted at all. Eggs, butter and 
cream, also, are freely ordered. 

A much weightier volume than Mrs. 
Child’s was that of Dr. Alcott, the apostle 
of Grahamism, after that dietetic craze which 
swept over New England quite a hurricane 
of reform. I have a faint recollection of 
the pleasant, attenuated gentleman, of whom 
Dr. Holmes once wrote, describing his per- 
sonal appearance: 


Meekness plants the backward sloping hat, 

And non-resistance ties the white cravat! 
Mr. Alcott was, naturally, an ‘‘ advocate of 
peace.”’ A return to nature, to the savage 
appetite for raw or uncooked food devoid 
of seasoning, was one aim of the Graham 
Cooking School. An attempt to return to 
it involved dire struggles, in some cases 
serious loss of health, depression of spirit 
and the very evil from which men and 
women were to be delivered—the ‘‘ taking 
thought’’ what they should eat or drink. 
And this before the germ theory was un- 
earthed ! 

Many laughable anecdotes live in tradi- 
tion of the towns and villages reached by 
this enthusiasm. The fact of the family 
cat being sent into an ecstatic fit over the 
smell of roasting chicken, in a house guilt- 
less of such odor for three months previous, 
is vouched for by one who recalls, among 
other things of the sort, how one man con- 
solep'jously vuried ihe odarre! of curped 
beef laid down in the days of his ignorance 
and by no means to be given away when 
judged too gross for his wife and children. 
Some people abandoned in a day all stim- 
ulating food and drink, butter, sweets, even 
eggs aS a component part of anything. 
Many a Cassius went about the streets 
with ‘‘a lean and hungry look,” proclaim- 
ing his joy in the triumph of mind over 
matter and returning at mealtimes to gra- 
ham bread and. cold water, with possibly 
fruit or boiled rice or, upon occasion, a raw 
carrot or young turnip, thanked God as he 
rose hungry from the table (this being a 
rule) and went out to bore the conservative 
ones, who turned deaf ears and ate enough. 
Think of a New England winter morning, 
when the early risen family partook of stale 
bread, flanked by fine hard apples and 
water from the north side of the well! 

To Dr. Graham and his pupils credit is 
due for urging upon public attention the 
need of fresh air in dwellings, of whole- 
some restraint in the matter of luxuries 
and a word with nature herself rather than 
with the physician when fixed laws of 
health were carelessly set aside. Dr. Al- 
cott’s volume long since went the way of 
treatises that have served their purpose; it 


“was only one of numbers, and he was a 


faithful exponent of his teacher’s faith. 
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While men continue to build reputation on 
such foundations as ‘‘ wood, hay or stub- 
ble,” gold or brass, I think only one has 
risen to eminence on a loaf of bread. Vive 
la Grahme ! 


SOME SCOTCH FLATS. 


BY W. H. BRAINERD. 


Old Edinburgh has long been noted for 
its high, many storied tenements. As early 
as 1540 they had commenced building such 
houses, where each floor was a separate 
dwelling with access by a common stair 
and passage. Indeed, the term ‘‘flat’’ in 
its modern sense of a complete dwelling on 
a single floor of a building of several stories 
originated there. 

Through long usage they have worked 
out a system of ownership for portions 
which is unique. Each flat may be bought 
and sold by itself, with rights of access by 
common stairs and passages and a propor- 
tional interest in the land. Commissioners 
for gach burgh regulate the cleaning, ven- 
tilating and lighting of common stairs, 
courts and passages just as much as they 
do the cleaning and lighting of the streets, 
or the disposal of domestic refuse, or the 
erection of buildings, and they seem to 
have no more trouble about it. The cost 
of necessary repairs is to be shared by the 
different owners as they may agree, or, if 
they disagree, it may be apportioned by 
a magistrate according to the assessed val- 
uation of the different portions. 


Should the property from any cause be- . 


come waste or ruinous, and the joint owners 
cannot or will not agree, the sheriff, on 
petition from any of the interested parties, 
or the commissioners, or a certain- coutt 
officer, shall call all the interested parties 
before him and shall order an appraisal and 
apportionment made by not less than three 
skilled men under oath. The parties shall 
then, within the time set by the sheriff, not 
exceeding six weeks, buy or sell to each 
other at the prices set or as they may agree. 
If they fail to agree within the time set, the 
sheriff sells at public auction and divides 
the proceeds. 

In the new city this system has been ap- 
plied to working men’s homes and between 
1861 and 1885 some 1,400 flats were built in 
the suburbs by the Edinburgh Co-operative 
Building Company alone, and all sold to the 
better class of working people. They were 
in blocks of four, two above and two below, 
and every one had its separate entrance 
and ‘‘its own bit garden.’’ The most expen- 
sive of these sell for $1,100. A purchaser of 
one of the best had an annual income of 
$388. The cheapest contain a sitting-room 
and kitchen, a bedroom, a closet and a couple 
of presses. The terms of sale were five per 
cent, of the price down and the balance paid 
as rent for twenty-one years, or ‘‘as soon as 
they like.’’ Mr. James Colville, the man- 
ager of the company, in answer to the ques- 
tion whether they were a philanthropic or 
trading company, stated that they were 
‘“‘mostly a trading.” As he later admitted 
that they had made an average annual profit 
of fifteen per cent. on their capital of $50,- 
000 in their twenty-three years of business, 
and had accumulated a reserve of $17,500, 
his statement was probably true. 

Most of such flats are owned by the mid- 
dle class, with incomes of $1,500 to $2,000. 
The working of this system in Scotland was 
80 satisfactory that the Royal Comniission 
recommended to Parliament the passage of 
an act to enable the same thing to be done 
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in England. The wide range of incomes in- 
cluded among the Scotch owners of such 
property suggests that some similar system 
might be helpful in meeting our own prob- 


lems of city homes. 
eed a REE aR 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 13. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Review the rhyme for learning the names of 
Joseph’s brethren given March 29. We can 
suggest no other or better objective method of 
presenting this lesson, which at the same time 
furnishes employment for eyes, ears and hands, 
than the Bible Time Ladder converted into 
the Pillars of the Patriarchs, and thus illus- 
trating the wonderful growth of the Hebrew 
nation. Hence we will not attempt to give 
any other ‘‘occupation”’ for this lesson, but 
refer readers to the leaflet accompanying the 
Bible Time Ladder. 

Bible character exercises. 

1. Older children find profit and pleasure in 
the following: one goes out and the others 
decide on a name preferably having as many 
letters as there are persons present. (If de- 
sired to use this exercise for a good many, 
several can take the same letter.) Hach per- 
son takes a name of a Bible character which 
begins with one of the letters in the name 
chosen by all; the letters must be taken in 
order, of course. Suppose Joseph is decided 
upon. 
etc.; the next takes Obadiah, Orphah, etc.; 
the next, Solomon, Stephen, Samson, etc.; the 
next, Elijah, Enoch, etc.; the next, Pharaob, 
Paul, Peter, etc.; the next, Haman, Hannah, 
Hezekiah, etc. The person who has left the 
room returns and .is to ask questions of the 
different ones so as to get their names, and 
then by putting the initials together he gets 
the name to be guessed. 

2. Another exercise is qualities of Bible 
characters. Each person is given a letter. 
One person suggests a Bible character; then 
each one is to give a quality of the person 
chosen expressed by an adjective beginning 
with the letter he has. Give each one only a 
certain time to think; let one child have a 
watchand be“ timer.’”’ Of course the younger 
ones will be allowed more time and assistance 
from mamma, if needed. After going once 
around let each take another letter, and so 
continue until Jacob’s, or Judah’s, or Joseph’s, 
or Abram’s character is worn threadbare, 
e.g., Joseph, amiable, affectionate, beloved, 
brave, courteous, conscientious, etc. The 
mother should consult the dictionary and 
make lists of adjectives beforehand, so as to 
be able to lend assistance to the eager little 
thinkers. This is valuable as a language 
help in enlarging children’s vocabularies. Of 
course the meaning of adjectives is carefully 
explained. 

Rest exercise. 

Do not have children sit still too long ata 
time. Let them march around with the win- 
dows open. Let them imagine themselves 
Jacob’s family going down to Egypt. The 
following verse, to the tune of Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, is a good one for marching: 


Do no sinful action, 
Speak no angry word; 
We belong to Jesus, 
Soldiers of the Lord. 
Christ is kind and gentle, 
Christ is good and true, 
And His faithful soldiers 
Must be loving too. 
—Selected. 


A book of Bible pictures, with appropriate 
verses, which are to be looked up and written 
out on blank pages provided for the purpose, 
will furnish interesting and instructive em- 
ployment for older boys and girls on Sunday. 
The book is worth the price for the pictures 
alone, which give children an understanding 
of many points which they could not com- 
prehend from descriptions. (D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston. Price $1.00 ) 


* Copyrighted. 


The first person takes Jacob or Joshua, , 
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A BIBLE ACROSTIC. 

One of the sons of the son whom Jacob 
loved best. 

A name that means ‘‘ power with God.” - 

One of the sons of Jacob. 

A name that means “ laughter.” 

The father of Moses. 

A place where six well-known Bible char- 
acters were buried—the facts being told in the 
book of Genesis. 

The whole is one of the children of the Bible 
who was wise and faithful in the discharge of 
an important duty. 

Materials for next lesson. 

A looking-glass, the larger the better, a tiny 
china doll, a large English walnut, green 
leaves, grasses, any fresh green that can be 
obtained; also green paper and thin green 
cardboard of proper color to represent vegeta- 
tion, sand for soil, but sand may not be ob- 
tainable, if so, substitute corn meal and gra- 
ham flour and pearl hominy. This will make 
a rich soil, and we know that the soil of Egypt 
was very fertile! Provide a large piece of 
cloth for the subsoil and pale blue cloth or 
paper to represent the river. Several paper 
dolls in their gayest gowns may be used, if 
they can be made to stand up. If one cares to 
take the trouble, a lovely blue river may be 
made by powdering up pale blue chalk, or by 
mixing powdered washing bluing with flour 
until the desired blue is obtained. 


THE BLESSINGS OF A COUCH. 


A room without a couch of some sort is 
only half-furnished. Life is full of ups and 
downs and all that saves the sanity of 
the mentally jaded and physically exhausted 
fortune fighter is the periodical good cry 
and momentary loss of consciousness on the 
upstairs lounge or the old sofa in the sitting- 
room, 

There are times when so many of the 
things that distract us could be straightened 
out and the way made clear if one only had 
a long, comfortable couch on whose soft 
bosom, he could throw himself, boots and 
brains, stretch his weary frame, unmindful 
of tidies and tapestry, close his tired eyes, 
relax the tension of his muscles and give 
his harassed mind achance. Ten minutes 
of this soothing narcotic, when the head 
throbs, the soul yearns for endless, dream- 
less, eternal rest, would make the vision 
clear, the nerves steady, the heart light and 
the star of hope shine again. 

There is no doubt that the longing to die 
is mistaken for the need of a nap. Instead 
of the immortality of the soul, business 
men and working women want regular and 
systematic doses of dozing, and, after a 
mossy bank in the shade of an old oak that 
succeeding seasons have converted into a 
tenement of song birds, there is nothing 
that can approach a big sofa, or a low, long 


-couch placed in the corner, where tired 


nature can turn her face to the wall and 
sleep and doze away the gloom.—The Family: 


Doctor. 


Hh de eee 

My dear pupils, ever live in a prayerful 
frame of mind. Continually commit your way 
to God. Go to Him with every care and bur- 
den. Seek His direction and wisdom in all 
points. When asking for some blessing or di- 
rection in the path of duty first feel resigned 
to have it just as God thinks best, with no will 
of your own.—Mary Lyon. 


y rounded eee 
’ spoonful . —S> 


Cevelands) 


Baking Powder 


\does better Baking 
than a heaping Wee 
%., spoonful 

of others, 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
: SUGGEST the ‘‘family group”’ 
for our heading this week, tor 
the letters awaiting our atten- 

tion represent all ages and 
~ -. sizes of our Corner fam- 
ef? ily. We will begin with 
stamps —that is where 
most of my letters from 
the children begin lately: 


LANsinG, MIcH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to have my 
name on the list of exchangers. I ama boy 
of ten years old, and I have 213 varieties. I 
have in my album a cut of a stamp with Too 
Late onit. Itis a Victoria stamp. Could you 
tell me what that is for? And on one of my 
New South Wales stamps it says, One Hundred 
Years. What does that mean? Rose § 


The first stamp was used on letters depos- 
ited in Victoria post offices just too late to 
be dispatched by the mail steamer and the 
mark would indicate why it was not for- 
warded earlier. Mr. Brown, the courteous 
secretary of the New England Stamp Com- 
pany (325 Washington Street, Boston), tells 
me it is listed at $7.50, and would probably 
bring $5. I see that one of the stamp-books 
gives the abbreviation, O, after Victoria. 
What does that stand for—Ohio? I hear 
several of you say: ‘‘O—I know!” Well, 
what? The other stamp was the jubilee 
issue of the country. When did N.S. W. 
have its centennial? 


HATFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like my name on 
the ‘‘up-to-date’”’ stamp list. I inclose Gen- 
eral Washington to bring a list to me when it 
is printed. Age, fourteen; stamps, 800. We 
began Cesar on Tuesday and have finished 
the first two chapters. I enjoy it very much. 
The dog Rover, which Josiah wrote about, 
has been hunting woodchucks lately. We 

caught one in a trap the other day. 
Yours truly, RruBEN W. 


Festina lente! (This advice applies not 
to the dog chasing woodchucks but to tke 


boy reading Cesar.) 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to belong to 
the stamp collectors’ list. . . . There has been 
a question in the neighborhood about whether 
the Pilgrim Fathers first landed at Plymouth 
or Provincetown. A gentleman said that they 
first landed at Provincetown, Cape Cod, but 
as I had heard they landed at Plymouth I 
want to know what you think. Ravey C, 


I think that both are right! The explor- 
ing party of the Pilgrims landed on Plym- 
outh Rock, as Ralph and the rest of us had 
always heard, Dec. 21, 1620. But the May- 
flower had anchored in Cape Cod Harbor 
just a month before and remained there 
while parties visited different places to find 
the best place for settlement. The famous 
compact signed by the Pilgrims (including 
‘Alden and Standish, the ancestors of Cap- 
tain Delano, and Christopher Martin) was 


dated at ‘‘ Cape Cod,”’ and there Peregrine . 


White, the first Pilgrim child in America, 
was born. I landed at Provincetown about 
forty years ago after a mackerel voyage of 
several weeks (a weary pilgrim indeed), 
and remember climbing up High Pole Hill, 
and copying the inscription from a tablet 
on the Town House—I have it now—‘‘in 
commemoration of the. . . first landing of 
the Pilgrims in America at this place,”’ etc. 
I think the Town House has been burned, 
and perhaps the tablet, too. You see the 
difference—the first landing was at Prov- 
incetown, the first settlement at Plymouth. 
‘ WATERVILLE, ME. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Please place my name 
on the collectors’ list. 1 have 1,250 stamps 
with many hundreds of exchanges. Where 
can I get a catalogue of the dogs exhibited in 


New York by the Westminster Kennel Club? 
Yours truly, FRANK A. 


Address sent by mail. A lady in New 
Jersey writes that the ‘‘Isle of Dogs” in 
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London [Corner, April 12] was so called in 

1665, and that Dickens describes it as re- 

sembling the Great Dismal Swamp. 
Gorrstown, N.H. - 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please put my name on 
the stamp list. I have 700 varieties. I read 
the Corner every issue and find it very inter- 
esting reading. Our street is called Mast 
Street, because it was along this road the 
masts were drawn for the Royal Navy a long 
while ago. Where can I get information about 
submarine cables? FRANK M. 


The magazines have had many articles. 
Here are a few: Granite Monthly, Vol. 1; 
Nature, 26; Scribner, 6 and 8; Eclectic En- 
gineering, 1 and 3; Chambers, 24, 27, 28, 48. 
Ihave Story of the Telegraph, which I got 
in 1858, the year of the first cable, and 
which you can have on call. Refer to the 
cyclopedias. As to those masts, I asked a 
gentleman, about the age of the one by the 
‘“stovepipe,’’ who knows all about ‘‘a long 
while ago”’ in New Hampshire, and he says: 

In the original charter of Goffstown was 


this clause: ‘‘ that all white pine trees on said 
tract, fit for his majesty’s use in masting the 


Royal ‘Navy, be and hereby are reserved to ; 


his majesty, his heirs and his successors for- 
ever.” The Revolution broke up the “ for- 
ever’’ part of it, of course! The trees were 
marked by the royal authorities with a cross, 
drawn when cut to the Merrimack and floated 
to tide water. The main road from Goffstown 
to Manchester thus took the name of the 
‘Mast Road.’’ The trees were cut on the Un- 
cannoonues [the twin mountains, which I ean 
see from my window] and elsewhere. The 
stump of a tree has been in existence within 
the memory of men now living on the face of 
which it is said a pair of cattle were turned 
around without stepping off. G. 


It is about time to close that.collectors’ 
list. If any other Cornerers wish their 
names on it, let them report at once, or they 
will be like the Victoria letters—too late. I 
suppose you understand that there is no 
cost for registration, and that it gives you 
the opportunity—so far as you choose to 
improve it—of corresponding with fellow- 
Cornerers about exchanges. 

From many ‘‘old folks’’’ letters on hand, 
I take two which particularly represent the 
good grandmother of the group: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where I 
can find The Lost (or Borrowed ?) Jewels, con- 
taining lines something like these: 


Gems of rich luster and countless cost 
Were to my keeping trusted; 

Now, alas! they are demanded— 

Must they be restored? or may I longer 
Gaze upon their dazzling hues? 


A CoRNER GRANDMOTHER. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I heard, years ago, an im- 
pressive sermon from the text, ‘‘ O that I were 
as in the days of my youth,”’ which quoted lines 
from a dialogue between an angel and the 
man who wished to return to youth and yet 
retain the blessings of manhood. These are 
all I recall: 

The angel took the sapphire pen 
And wrote in words of dew, 
The man would be a boy again, 
And yet a father, too! 
Rid. 


Can any other grandmothers answer? 

How did you Massachusetts boys cele- 
brate Patriots’ Day? Just as I am closing 
J have this letter from one young patriot: 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I went to Concord the 
nineteenth and had a good time. When I got 
there I went to the North Bridge and saw a 
sham fight, then over the bridge to the statue 
of the Minute Man and the graves of two Brit- 
ish soldiers that were killed there. I went to 
the village by the road on which the British 
retreated, and went into the tavern in which 
Major Pitcairn stirred his brandy, as it tells in 
the history. As I went across the old bridge 
I met Paul Revere and shook hands with him, 
the great great-grandson of Paul, Revere. He 
had a watch charm which belonged to his 
ancestor, with P. R. on it in monogram. 

Yours truly, Pumure F. 


I would like to add more, but I see an 
embattled f—oreman aiming at me! 


se 
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spent in beef 
will yield 68 


perscetite .cot 
energy—spent 
in 
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H=O { Homby's } company, N.Y. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
a No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
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preparation of 


“W. BAKER & C0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|) the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
7 Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ees 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has 
lately written for the Liebig Company 


SENT. FREE 


on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Dropa postal forit andalways buy 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


| = made with None-Such Mince Meat isg 
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BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Lesson FoR May 13. Ex.1: 1-14. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Why did the Egyptian rulers change from 
kindness to hatred toward the Israelites? 
Because a new party had come into power of 
those who hated the descendants of the Egyp- 
tians who had honored Joseph. The Hyksés, 
or shepherd kings, who ruled during and for 
some time after Joseph’s time, were invaders. 
They never completely crushed out the native 
Egyptians, and these at last rose against their 
oppressors and, after years of conflict, re- 
gained their national independence. They 
looked with apprehension on the Israelites, 
who had ‘“‘ waxed exceeding mighty.’’ These 
people at Goshen were a reminder of the 
hated shepherd kings. 

But what interests us in the Israelites is 
our knowledge of God’s plan for them. They 
were in hard straits, but their trials were part 
of their necessary service in gaining a noble 
place in human history and in blessing the 
world. This chapter in their experience illus- 
trates the most important lessons of trial. We 
find here: 

I. The commonest elements of affliction. They 
are such as come on men who are doing their 
duty as far as they know how. We do not 
now discuss the sufferings of those who have 
brought disasters on themselves by sin. The 
Israelites had to bear: 

1. Misfortunes in their circumstances. They 
found themselves in Egypt because their an- 
cestors had obeyed divine directions [Gen. 
46: 3,4]. While in the way of duty they had 
fallen into their hapless plight. By a politi- 
cal revolution, in which they had taken no 
part, they came into the power of taskmasters 
who afflicted them with burdens. The build- 
ings in Egypt abound with pictures which tell 
their sad story. There are the foreign work- 
men breaking up the clay with hoes, shaping 
the bricks and arranging them to dry in the 
sun, and there are the overseers, staff in hand, 
to beat the workmen. National and race 
hatred intensified their trials. 

We can find in any community those who 
suffer without any evil intention on their 
part. Some have tried to help others, and in 
consequence have lost their property and bear 
the heavy burden of having others dependent 
onthem. Some by sickness or death of friends 
or because of sudden poverty have been com- 
pelled to give up cherished plans of educa- 
tion. Some are shut up in sickrooms. Others 
are left in loneliness. Here is a mother 
whose boy, for whom she had had great hopes, 
is becoming blind. There is a wife deserted 
by a faithless husband. Is there any divine 
significance in these trials? 

2. Injustice and oppression embitter the cup. 
The hand which struck the blows that crushed 
the Israelites was the hand of a selfish and 
cruel tyrant. The hardest trials are those 
that come through the selfishness of others. 
Fraud sweeps away one’s property, slander 
robs him of the confidence of his fellows, 
carelessness precipitates the accident which 
dooms one to suffering. The mother sees her 
children grow up in want, perhaps maimed 
by ill treatment or led astray by a weak and 
wicked father whom the rumseller tempts to 
degradation at every opportunity. What can 
God have to do with bringing such suffering 
as this on innocent ones? 

3, Unabated continuance of disappointments 
fills the cup to overflowing. For generations 
the Israelites groaned under continued wrongs. 
They were robbed of property and of their 
liberty. They endured insults and blows. 
To daily injustice the memory of past wrongs 
and the traditions of others inflicted before 
they were born éonfirmed their hopelessness 
of deliverance. It must have been hard for 
those to believe in God who cannot remember 
an instance when He has put forth His hand 
to right their wrongs. 
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We live in better times. The records of 
God’s providences are woven into our history. 
The slavery in this country, which a genera- 
tion ago was often compared with that of the 
Israelites, is a thing of the past. Yet many 
now groan under the burdens of unexplained 
trials. What can be learned of the meaning 
of these trials from Israel’s experience in 
Egypt? 

II. The consolations of trials: 

1. They are opportunities to gain deeper 
knowledge of God. We may make every ex- 
perience a means of knowing Him better, 
but nothing reveals Him to us like that which 
makes us feel most deeply our need of Him. 
The Hebrews would never have seen the 
waters of the Red Sea divided by His power, 
nor heard His voice at Sinai, if they had been 
left undisturbed in Goshen. I have known a 
man, contented and useful in his work, sud- 
denly compelled by sickness in his family to 
uproot the associations of a lifetime, to sur- 
render bright promises of success and seek a 
better climate in a distant part of the country. 
It was a great trial to him. But today he re- 
joices in it, for he is in a field of labor where 
he exerts a much wider influence for good 
than he could have done in the place he was 
compelled to leave. Business failure, loss of 
health, loss of work, bereavement, are oppor- 
tunities to become better acquainted with 
God. 

2. Trials are opportunities to serve God. 
The Israelites were sent by Him into Egypt 
to fit them to become a nation. They would 
not have left Egypt when their work there 
was done if they had not been driven out by 
severe afflictions. They became a nation to 
bless the world only through discipline. 

The highest part of discipline is endurance 
of hardness in simple obedience to God, 
when we do not know the reason for His 


‘commands. Abraham went out not knuwing 


whither he went. One after another, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses and their descendants who 
honored God, became heroes because they 
obeyed the will of God, so far as they knew it 
in the darkness. It is still the same process 
which makes heroic lives. 
The ills we see, 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key: 
This strange, sad world is but our Father’s school; 
All ehence and change His love shall grandly over- 

3. Trials are opportunities to enrich our- 
selves. The Israelites went out laden with 
treasures which their Egyptian neighbors had 
bestowed on them. But they had gained far 
richer treasures of knowledge by long con- 
tinuance with the highest civilization in the 
world. Where else could they have learned 
so valuable lessons in law, in war and in 
diplomacy for beginning a nation? 

No one becomes strong except through dis- 
cipline. It was necessary that the Captain of 
our salvation should be ‘‘ made perfect through 
suffering.’’ Those who see only evil in it, 
even when evil hands are connected with it, 
get only evil fromit. Those who resist it un- 
availingly and grow hard in enduring hard- 
ness get nothing from it. But how noble and 
winsome do they become who make their 
trials stepping-stones on which they climb to 
God! <A pastor, beloved by many, whose 
heart was almost crushed by the death of his 
child, says: ‘‘A quarter of a century lies be- 
tween that death and this writing, but that 
dead babe today has more power with me 
than any living man. He walks the streets 
with me. He goes to all the funerals of in- 
fants. When a man comes to my house and 
tells me, with quivering lips, that there is a 
baby lying dead in his home, I go with him, 
led by the hand of a little child whose mortal 
body was buried a quarter of a century ago.” 

4. Trials are opportunities to bless others. 
Israel in Egypt was making it possible for 
Samuel and David and Jesus to live and serve 
mankind, just as their descendants in Babylon 
were preparing the songs of sorrow and deliv- 
erance which have thrilled and uplifted the 
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world. He who trusts God can believe that 
his suffering will bless mankind, though he 
may not be able to see such results from it. 
There is a legend that the Emperor Decius 
once walled up in a cave near the heathen 
city of Ephesus two sleeping Christian youth. 
Two centuries later they were set free. As 
they came out they saw a glittering cross 
above the city gate. Going through the streets 
they beheld churches of the Crucified One, To 
their amazed eyes it seemed a work of magic. 
Yet it was what was to come before every suf- 
ferer who witnessed for Christ in those dark 
days of trial. It was before Christ Himself, 
‘who, for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the cross.’’ 

There is a way out of Egypt. 
hand holds open the door. 

. . suffer hardship... 
Christ Jesus.” 


The Almighty 
“Thou, therefore, 
as a good soldier of 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Make a vivid word picture of a great num- 
ber of people at work upon a large building. 
Here are some men laying walls, others are 
bringing, bricks and in another place many 
men are at work making bricks. Build upa 
wall of blocks as ‘the story goes on. Speak of 
the great number of bricks and the hard work 
necessary to make one building. Describe 
the warm country and the burning rays of the 
sun upon the workmen. Will they wish to 
rest sometimes? But here are taskmasters 
among every company of men, lashing them 
on to their work. There is no rest for any of 
these laborers. When this great building is 


“done another is to be put up and another. 


There is no end to the building for these poor 
slaves. Who are they? For whom are they 
working? i 

Do you remember Joseph and his brethren? 
How many brothers had he? Where did they 
come to live? Describe the rapid increase of 
the Israelites. They became a great and 
strong people. But Joseph is gone and a new 
king has come to the throne, who does not 
know hdw Joseph saved the people of Egypt 
in the time of famine. The king fears to have 
so many people of another nation living as 
free men in his country. So the children of 
Israel are made slaves. They are set to do 
hard service until their lives are bitter to — 
them. But they have one thing which the 
Egyptians cannot take away from them. 

Draw a crown on one side of the board. 
Write under it, A new king over Egypt. Under 
that write, The Egyptians. On the other side 
of the board write, The children of Israel, and 
above, ‘‘ Our help is in the name of the Lord.” 


- Take nine building blocks, on each of which 


one word of the text has been pasted, and 
build up a wall so that the children may read 
the words of the text from it. Speak of the 
bitter days and the hard work, but think of 
the joy in the heart of the Israelite when he . 
remembered with every brick he laid that 
God was his king and that He could bring 
help. The king’s great treasure-houses were 
made, and gold and silver and gems may have 
been stored in them, but the poor brickmaker 
and the burden bearer had a better treasure in 
his heart. Hecould say as the wall was built, 
‘‘Our help is in the name of the Lord.”’ 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, May 6-12. Who Is My Neighbor? What 
Does He Need? Neh. 3: 23-30; Luke 10: 
25-37. : 
Is neighborliness a distinctively Christian virtue? 

Christ’s special interest in the poorand unfortunate. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Our neighbor needs, first of all, to be helped to 
take care of himself. We shall help him more by 
finding him an opportunity to do some building, and 
a house of his own over agair st which to build, than 
by doing his building for him and leaving him un- 
housed. 

He needs help aside from this, however. He 
sometimes falls among thieves. Stone and mortar 
at the wrong time area poor substitute for oil and 
wine. Wemustcareforhim. And it mustnever be 
forgotten that, in so far as benevolent organizations 
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do the work and represent the spirit of the good 
Samaritan, they are still his work, though person- 
ally he may not attend to it as he once did. The 
good Samaritan now does not own a beast; he rings 
up the ambulence. He does not say, ‘ Whatsoever 
thou spendest more I will repay,’’ but sends in his 
annual contribution to the hospital and the city 
missionary society. But if these come to seem to 
him substitutes for his own personal sympathy and 
care, he has come, in a measure, to cherish the 

_ heresy of Cain, no matter how large his contributions 
in money. Our neighbor needs, and always will 
need, not only ours, but us. 


oo 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 13-19. How to Bear Burdens. 
Gal. 6: 1-5. 

Study them. That is, separate the real from 
the imaginary. Ask yourself if you are not 
carrying loads which were never intended for 
your shoulders. The average person would 
reduce his burdens by one-half if he would 
apply this sifting process. The dreaded bridges 
which are never reached, the burdens due to 
one’s Own suspicions or jealousies, or growing 
out of willful and continued transgression of 
God’s law—all these we ought not to want to. 
learn how to bear. They are to be gotten rid 
of entirely. Another advantage from proper 
study is that we gain some sense of propor- 
tion. We do not make mountains of mole- 
hills. There is nothing more pitiable in life 
than to see a person torn and spent by com- 
parative trifles, who worries as much over 
some little mistake or misfortune as he would 
over some profound catastrophe. Aman bath- 
ing in the ocean where there was a long and 
gradually shelving beach carelessly allowed 
himself to get far from shore. Turning his 
face inland he encountered the receding tide 
and found himself exhausted while still far 
from his landing place. He struggled bravely 
for a while, but at last, his strength and cour- 
age giving out, he abandoned the effort to 
reach the shore and gave himself up to his 
fate. Sinking, he touched bottom at once, for 
he had been swimming for some time in three 
feet of water. In the moral and spiritual 
world there are persons who are struggling 
desperately, and drowning even, in three feet 
of water! 

Share them. After due deductions have 
been made some burdens will remain for 
which one is not responsible and which one 
cannot ignore or escape. They are to be ac- 
cepted as a part of God’s ordering of our lives, 
and shared, first in thought, with all God’s 
noble and saintly souls, who in ages past have 
been made more saintly and noble by the 
things which they have suffered. These bur- 
dens, too, are to be looked upon as the com- 
mon portion of the race. You are to link 
yours with your neighbor’s. By entering thus 
into this great community of pain through the 
subtle ways of communication that sympathy 
establishes you will be sharing his burden and 
he yours. Again, a burden is often lightened 
by openly confessing it to a wise and true 
friend, who may help to put a new aspect 
upon it or to point out some unthought-of 
sources of relief. Last, and chiefest of all, 
these burdens of ours are to be shared with 
the Saviour. Happy the man who is intimate 
‘enough with Jesus Christ to tell Him the 
whole story, to open up to Him the most hid- 
den chamber of the heart. 

Sanctify them. One may see only the ugli- 
ness of his burden is some such way as the 
hunchback regards his deformity. One may, 
on the other hand, look upon it as the veteran 
soldier, proudly views his scars. There was 
an apostle who gloried because he carried 
about in his body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. Looking at the burden in this light, it 
takes on a comeliness not of this earth. The 
old legend of St. Christopher is repeated. He 
takes the stranger on his back and, weighed 
down with the heavy load, works his way 
through the stream and deposits his burden 


on the other side, to find then, to his surprise 


and joy, that all the time he has been carrying 
his Lord. 
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Parallel verses: Ps. 55: 22; Isa. 14: 24-27; 
58: 5-11; Matt. 5: 10-12; 6: 31-34; 11: 28-30; 
24: 12, 18; Mark 4: 16, o 20; Luke 14: 27; 
1 Cor. 10: 13; 13:47; Gal. 6: 2,17; Eph. 3; 14 
19; HeboAts 2712: 1, 2, 11; Sas..b: 10, 11. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

The C. C. B. S. shows an excellent record 
for the past quarter. Twenty-five neat new 
churches have been built by its help and are 
now occupied by happy congregations for- 
merly obliged to meet in a small schoolhouse, 
log shanty or railroad station. Twenty-four 
missionaries have moved into new parsonages 
completed by the aid of this organization 
since the first of January. This is an un- 
usually large number of parsonages for so 
short a period. Add to these figures the 
buildings, sixty-four in number, now being 
completed, which the society is pledged to 
aid, and it will not be a cause for surprise that 
the board has been obliged to refuse twenty- 
two regular applications for aid in church 
building, calling for nearly $11,000. These 
buildings must wait until the society has 
the means to assist them or forfeit their 
property. The courageous-workers who are 
struggling in their poverty to build are wait- 
ing anxiously for brighter prospects. 

A New Center of Work. Bassein, the town 
where Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar have begun 
their work, is about thirty-four miles from Bom- 
bay and is in the midst of a cluster of villages, 
having in all a population of about 70,000. 
The town is situated on a creek, and through 
it much traffic is carried on to Bombay and 
other seaports. It has opened a public library 
and six or seven vernacular schools, having 
about 600 boys and 100 girls under instruction, 
but for the past few years no evangelist has 
preached the gospel there. In this growing 
center Mr. Karmarkar and his wife have set- 
tled. Preaching services are frequently held, 
a reading-room has been opened for the use 
of the public with the purpose of attracting 
educated Indians. Another branch of the 
work is the medical dispensary for women 
and children under the charge of Dr. Kar- 
markar. She will need no better introduc- 
tion to the women of this district. 


Missionary Ship Missing. The Morning Star 
has again safely completed a year’s successful 
voyage. She reports good health throughout 
the Micronesian Mission and brings with her 
several missionaries bound for the home land. 
The sad tidings have come that the schooner 
Robert W. Logan is missing, and it is feared 
she is lost. This vessel has not been heard 
from since last summer, when she sailed for 
Ruk from Yokohama, whither she had gone for 
repairs. There is now little hope that she will 
be heard from, as it is supposed that she must 
have been wrecked in one of the fierce ty- 
phoons. There were no missionaries on board. 
This loss will be a heavy blow to the work in 
the Western Carolines, and the vessel, if not 
heard from, must be replaced as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Gazaland [lission. 
Mt. Selinda in Gazaland is prosperous and the 
missionaries are in good health and spirits. 
Their message is gladly received and the 
native helpers go to the surrounding kraals 
every Sunday to hold services. Mr. Bunker 
writes: ‘New kraals are being reached as 
fast as possible. Dr. Thompson and I plan to 
go to the Umsilizi Valley next week with 
three native helpers, and will try to bring the 
gospel to some of the many people there. We 
have a Bible class five days each week or our 
native preachers and helpers.” 


The Missionary Herald contains a pathetic 
article showing the consternation and despair 
of our. missionaries in regard to the reduc- 
tions which must be made in the foreign work. 
The blow falls chiefly upon the educational 
and evangelistic departments. In making 
their estimates several missions cut them 


-from ten to twenty-five per cent. more. 
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down from twenty to thirty per cent. below 
the reasonable amount needed, and yet it has 
been necessary to cut these reduced estimates 
The 
letters from the various workers, telling of 
their sorrow in dismissing faithful native 
teachers and evangelists, are exceedingly 
touching, while many new towns and villages 
are crying out for preachers and schools. 
A Turkish missionary writes: ‘‘ We believe it 
is the desire of our supporters that we should 
be able to carry out the very nature of the 
gospel which is to spread, instead of being 
obliged to spend all our energies in keeping it 
from being snuffed out in the places where 
it has been established.’’?’ Another writes: 
‘‘T do not think our home people have any 
conception of how terribly crushing it is toa 
mission to be told that it must for a year re- 
trench to the extent of twenty-three per cent. 
It is just enough reduction to make it impos- 
sible to carry on the work on the old lines and 
equally impossible to preserve hopefulness 
and cheer in the work anyway.’ Another 
worker, writing of the situation, says: ‘‘I be- 
lieve that it need not be if there were the 
same consecration in the churches that the 
churches ask of their missionaries.” 

Generous bequests have been received by two 
of our societies from the estate of pr. J. Henry 
Stickney of Baltimore, Md. A number of the 
legacies have been contested, but the contest- 
ants did not make objections to the legacies 
of $20,000 bequeathed to the C.S.S. and P.S. 
and $15,000 to the American Congregational 
Association. Of the latter sum, $10,000 goes 
toward the debt on the Congregational House 
and $5,000 to the Congregational Library. 
Both these bequests are very timely, and will 
do a great deal of good. A few more such 
gifts to reduce the debt on the Congregational 
House would enable the directors to replace 
it with a greatly needed structure, which 
would bring in a much larger income. The 
C.S.S.and P.S. divides its legacies into three 
parts, distributing them over three years the 
better to equalize the use of its funds. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


British Army Temperance Association. The fa- 
mous British officer, Lord Roberts, formed 
this association in India in 1888 with a nu- 
cleus of 10,000 members. Two years later 
there were 14,000 total abstainers and some 
300 temperance men on the rolls, and in Aptil, 
1893, when he left India, there were upwards 
of 20,000 total abstainers and nearly 3,000 tem- 


- perance men, or one-third of the British army 


in that vast dependency. The general be- 
lieves that for some men the only safeguard is 
a pledge of total abstinence, while others 
would amend their lives if they could be with- 
drawn from bad influences and received into 
the society of sober, respectable men. He 
urges all good soldiers to join the association 
and to do their utmost to put a stop to drunk- 
enness, and so relieve the army service from a 
reproach which goes far to tarnish the luster 
of its brilliant reputation. Lord Roberts once 
said to Mr. W. J. Caine, M.P., ‘‘Give me a 
teetotal army and I will take it anywhere.” 


Bishop Thoburn of India, who is very soon to 
come to America to present the needs of his 
Indian work, writes to the Western Christian 
Advocate that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that his visit will be a desperate expedition to 
capture funds. He says: ‘‘ We certainly need 
money and need it urgently, but I am per- 
suaded that the greatest necessity at the pres- 
ent hour is to make the church at home better 
acquainted with the missionary situation, not 
only in India but elsewhere. I wish that the 
expression, ‘Our’ India mission,’ could be 
dropped at once and forever. A vast work 
has taken shape in Southern Asia which can 
no longer be regarded as a single mission in a 
foreign country. I use no exaggerated lan- 
guage when I say that in the whole history of 
missionary enterprise such a task has never 
before been given to any church or body of 
Christians.” 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MARCELLA. 

It cannot fail to become the general ver- 
dict that in this novel, the author, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, has far surpassed her for- 
mer attempts in the same line. Both Rob- 
ert Elsmere and David Grieve were exceed- 
ingly defective literary constructions, and, 
in spite of sufficient inherent interest of 
theme, much general vigor of thought in 
treatment and many passages of positive 
brilliancy, they were often intolerably tedi- 
ous productions. But in Marcella Mrs. 
Ward has conquered her temptation to stop 
by the way and philosophize openly and has 
confined herself to telling her story. It 
hardly need be added that the work is not 
the less philosophical and that the philoso- 
phy is much more impressive. The novel 
is a study of some aspects of current social 
questions, examined especially and natu- 
rally from an English point of view. 

How to help and elevate the poor and to 
enlighten and do justice to working people 
without at the same time doing more harm 
than good are the problems which have 
furnished the keynote to the story. Cer- 
tain British institutions, for example, the 
game laws, are illustrated in their practical 
operation and the need of reform is indi- 
cated without overlooking the difficulties 
in the way. A spirit of the utmost fairness 
to all sides prevails throughout the book. 
Whoever expects radical, partisan, sensa- 
tional utterances will be disappointed. - The. 
autbhor’s moderation and discrimination, her 
sense of the folly and hopelessness of dem- 
agogism and her confidence in the possi- 
bility of reform through patient study and 
conscientious effort on the part of both rich 
and poor to find reasonable and permanent 
solutions of existing difficulties are as in- 
spiring as they are well founded. 

We prefer not to risk lessening any read- 
er’s enjoyment of the novel by outlining it. 
The love story which forms its backbone is 
wrought out with rare skill. The charac- 
ters are drawn strongly and consistently 
and one or two are unusual. The contrasts 
of types are striking. The situations al- 
ways are interesting and sometimes dra- 
matic. The descriptive passages are vivid 
and the story is well proportioned and 
cumulative in force to the end. The moral 
purpose is always obvious but never ob- 
truded. In a word Marcella is a remarka- 
ble story, one which will be conceded rank 
from the outset with the few great novels of 
this generation. 

Probably many readers will be surprised 
agreeably, as we have been, with its evi- 
dent, although unostentatious, Christian ten- 
dency. It not merely exalts throughout as 
the ideal human life that of those who faith- 
fully strive to serve God and men in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and love but it also 
occasionally points directly to Jesus Christ 
with reverent affection as the only hope of 
the human race in a manner unexampled in 
either of the author’s earlier novels, so far 
as we can recall. In saying this we do not 
mean to commit Mrs. Ward to what are 
known as evangelical views of Christ’s per- 
son and work for we do. not know that she 
means to be ywnderstood as holding them. 
But she seems to have felt a much deeper 
sympathy with them while writing than 
formerly, and perhaps to have been led by 
her studies of society, which have provided 
the material for this book, to interpret 
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Christ more as evangelical Christians inter- 
pret Him and to draw somewhat nearer to 
Him, and therefore to all who love Him, of 
whatever name. [Macmillan & Co. $2.00.] 


THE MODERN REGIME, 


The late M. Taine was busily engaged, 
when he died, in writing a large and com- 
prehensive work on The Origins of Con- 
temporary France. In succession to The 
Ancient Régime he had completed one vol- 
ume of the present work and now the sec- 
ond and concluding volume is out. His ob- 
ject in these two was to study the organiza- 
tion of France as planned and carried out 
by Napoleon, but his death caused his pur- 
pose to remain only partially fulfilled and 
the large view of France as a whole and as 
a factor in the civilization of these modern 
times which he is known to have meant to 
outline now can be only imagined. The 
former of the two volumes of the present 
work deals with the Commune and the De- 
partment and with local Societies. It was 
M. Taine’s purpose in this volume to study 
moral and intellectual bodies, but only so 
much of it as relates to the Church and to 
Public Instruction was completed. 

The reader who is familiar with his 
earlier works will find this of a quite differ- 
ent character, There is little or nothing of 
that fascinating manner and often positive 
brilliance of both conception and expression 


which characterize his writings on litera-. 


ture and art and his various notes of travel. 
This volume is a keen, penetrating, careful, 
lawyer-like analysis and summary of the 
institutions named as they were shaped by 
Napoleon, intended to explain them in 
themselves and their relations with fullness 
and accuracy and to do little else than this. 
It therefore mainly is a book of facts, a 
volume for reference, a storehouse and 
guide for the student of French institutions, 
rather than an ordinary and flowing narra- 
tive. But it could not have come from M. 
Taine’s pen and bear no trace of its author- 
ship. It is no mere table or catalogue, but 
contains in many a passage his suggestive 
interpretations or characterizations. 

Of course it stops abruptly and disap- 
pointingly yet it is reasonably self-complete. 
The preface of the translator, John Durand, 
throws some light upon what M. Taine 
would have gone on to do, had he lived, but 
wisely leaves each reader to infer for him- 
self what vital suggestions would have 


grown naturally out of the study and ex-_ 


planation of facts as here indicated. Asa 
full and fair expression of what Taine 
thought that Napoleon did or meant to do 
in respect to religion and education in 
France, the book is of more than passing 
importance. Probably France has produced 
few sons better qualified to master and in- 
terpret the significance of the great emper- 
or’s career in such matters. [Henry Holt 
& Co. $2,50.] 
STORIES. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest, Katharine 
Lauderdale [Macmillan & Co. $2.00], is in 
two volumes and appears to be the first of a 
series dealing with American and New York 
City life somewhat similar to his Saracin- 
esca and its companion volumes. The in- 
terest of the story lies less than usually in 
what the actors do and more in what they 
are. Of course, what they are is revealed 
largely by what they do, yet there is no 
elaborate plot, in spite of the involved 
tangle in which the hero at one time finds 
himself. The story is pre-eminently a study 
of pronounced and strongly individualized 
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types of character and it is conducted with 
the author’s customary conceptive and de- 
scriptive skill. You are aware, as you read, 
of some loose ends which have been left to 
be gathered up in the future volumes of the 
series, yet the work is sufficiently self-com- 
plete. We refrain from any hints as to the 
motive and particulars of the book and con- 
tent ourselves with the assurance that it 
exhibits the author at his best. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman has taken place 
easily in the front ranks of novelists. His 
new book, Under the Red Robe [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25], is another historical 
romance and has to do with the time of the 
sway of Cardinal Richelieu. It is intensely 
dramatic and exciting yet is written with 
firmly controlled power and it presents a 
striking picture of the plottings and counter- 
plottings and the political and sucial vicissi- 
tudes of the time. Of course a love story 
also is an important feature of the book. 
The reader may be sure of receiving lasting 
and valuable historical impressions while 
he also is interested profoundly from cover 
to cover. Mr. G. I. Putnam’s army novel, 
On the Offensive [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] hardly deserves its title for offensive 
operations occupy but a small portion of it. 
It is primarily a portrayal of routine life at 
a frontier post and it emphasizes the ordi- 
nary narrowness and monotony of the career 
of an American army officer. It is written 
fairly well and has considerable interest, 
and itis likely to be discussed vigorously in 
army circles. It is hardly a love story at 
all but is a description of what army officers 
have to do from day to day and why they 
may do nothing else in particular. 

In Joanna Traill, Spinster [Charles L. 
Webster & Co. $1.25], the author, who is 
Annie’ E. Holdsworth, has portrayed for- 
cibly and touchingly the emancipation into 
wholesome independence of a woman who 
has long submitted to be suppressed by her 
family and also the success of her unprom- 
ising and puzzling endeavor to save a young 
girl from an evil life. One of the most 
difficult of moral problems is discussed 
wisely and the story increases its hold over 
the reader to the end and leaves strong and 
useful impressions.——The latest comer in 
the William Black series is Stand Fast, 
Craig Royston! [Harper & Bros. 80 cents]. 
It is the familiar story in the also familiar 
and attractive new form. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rey. Dr. Augustus Jessopp, like Dr. A. 
K. H. Boyd, has the ear of the reading pub- 
lic for anything that he likes to say for his 
writings always are shrewd, genial and prac- 
tically suggestive. Random Roaming [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], his book just out, 
contains seven of his characteristic sketches, 
of which five are popularly written anti- 
quarian studies of much interest and value, 
and the two others are timely suggestions 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the English clergy by the establishment 
of a system of pensions and of that of 
the laboring classes in connection with the 
subject of almshouses. Thoroughly Eng- 
lish in themes and applications, these pa- 
pers nevertheless are such as many read 
ers who are not English must appreciate 
and enjoy.—Both sense and wit abound 
in Overhead in Arcady [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25] in-which Mr. Robert Bridges 
has reproduced from Life the sketches re- 
lating to Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, 
Crawford, Kipling, Barrie, etc., a dozen in 
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all, in which is carried out skillfully and 
amusingly the conception of a discussion of 
each author by several of his own charac- 
ters. The volume also is enlivened by the 
original illustrations, very apt and droll, 
which helped to render the sketches so en- 
tertaining in Life. 

_ President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University has edited The Organization of 
Charities [Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50]. 
It is a report of the sixth section of the 
International Congress of Charities, Correc- 

‘tions and Philanthropy held at Chicago last 
June., It contains an account of the pro- 
ceedings together with the papers prepared 
by many eminent persons including foreign 
as well as native experts upon the subject. 
It is a record rather than a treatise. It 
proposes no theory in particular but gathers 
from many lands the conclusions of experi- 
enced workers. Dr. Gilman has furnished 
a short review of the different papers as a 
preface to the volume. We have received 
one of the souvenir copies of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Memorial for Interna- 
tional Arbitration. It contains an appeal to 
all the governments of the world for the 
settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration instead of fighting, signed by 
representatives of many nations, and it also 
includes various resolutions of approval 
with their signatures and an appendix giv- 
ing something of the history and statistics 
of arbitration. It is very handsomely gotten 
up and will be of interest for many years. 

Mr. W. H. P. Phyffe’s Seven Thousand 
Words Often Mispronounced [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00] has been enlarged so that it 
now includes eighty-six hundred words. 
Some of them seem superfluous, either being 
quite familiar or being unlikely to be used. 
For instance, ‘ gosling,’’ ‘‘ governor,”’ ‘‘lin- 
sey woolsey,’’ ‘‘ Protestant,’’ ‘‘since,”’ ‘‘ sur- 
vey,’’ and ‘‘ word’’ represent the first class and 
‘dyspnoea,’ ‘‘perissad,’’ ‘‘ welwitschia,”’ 
‘“xerophagy’’ and ‘‘xyster’’ the second. 
Those who are familiar with English do not 
need the former class of words and those 
who are learning it ought not to be bothered 
with such unusual words as those in the 
latter class. It is not evident upon what 
principle Mr. Phyffe has worked. Never- 
theless, his little book contains so much 
which is excellent and helpful that we re- 
gard it as worth its cost.——Prof. D. P. 
Todd, of Amherst College, is editing the 
Columbian Knowledge Series, of which 
one volume, Total Eclipses of the Sun 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00], by Mabel L. Todd, 
is published. It is at once scientific, prac- 
tical and historical and it deals with pres- 
ent conditions and even with forecasts. It 
contains many illustrations, as well as lists 
of eclipses, etc., and, in a word, treats pop- 
ularly and pleasantly of an important de- 
partment of science. 

Several years ago an admirer, of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Julia R. Gingell, made for 
herself a manuscript calendar of the kind 
so common containing selections from her 
favorite’s productions. These finally were 
enlarged and now are out ina book called 


Aphorisms from the Writings of Herhert . 


Spencer [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00]. They 
are taken from the latest editions of their 
respective works and they relate to Edu- 
cation, Evolution, Sociology, Politics, Hap- 
piness, etc. They are short, terse and 
suggestive——The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics [George H. Ellis] opens with a 
paper by J. B. Clark, A Universal Law of 
Economic Variation, which is followed by 


Lo 
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the principal contribution to the number, 
on The English Railway Rate Question, by 


James Mavor, an elaborate study. President 


E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, ex- 
plains the purpose and position of The 
Bimetallist Committee of Boston and New 
England, Prof. E.G. Bourne uses the parallel 
column method of showing, which is easily 
done, that Alexander Hamilton quoted freely 
from Adam Smith. W. J. Ashley also offers 
a scholarly paper on The Anglo-Saxon 
* Township.’’——Littell’s Living Age for 
January-March, 1894, is out in handsome 
shape. It costs $2.75. This ever interest- 
ing publication has now completed its 
fiftieth year and begins its sixth series. 
Rev. Henry Tuckley’s series of sketches 
of people and conditions in France make an 
entertaining and instructive little book called 
In Sunny France [Cranston & Curts. 90 
cents]. He has the good sense not to detail 
his experiences of travel to any great extent, 


like the ordinary writer of books about - 


foreign lands, but devotes himself chiefly to 
matters which are less likely to be familiar 
to the average reader. He gives some space 
to the peculiarities of the French govern- 
ment, and among his other topics are The 
Poor of Paris, Some Parisian Novelties, The 
French Press, The French Peasantry, Mar- 
riage Customs, etc. He is well informed 
and writes agreeably and his book is more 
than commonly enjoyable. 


NOTES. 


—— Mr. Gladstone’s writings include-a num- 
ber of Latin translations of English poetry. 
Among them, in the rhymed Latin of the 
medieval hymnologists, is one of Toplady’s 
familiar hymn, Rock of Ages. 


— Rev. S. R. Crockett, the Scotch minister 
and author whose book, The Stickit Minister, 
has made him known so widely, has received 
from Robert Louis Stevenson a poem in four 
stanzas as a contribution to the new large 
illustrated edition of Mr. Crockett’s- story 
which is being made ready. 


—— The earliest American novel is stated 
to have been The Power of Sympathy, by 
Sarah Wentworth Morton, apparently of Dor- 
chester, Mass., which was published in 1789 
by Isaiah Thomas of Boston. Novels then 
were not regarded favorably and it was sup- 
pressed by the hostility of public opinion. 


—— In mentioning recently the Greek news- 
paper, the Atlantis, just started in New York, 
we implied that the Hatk also is a Greek jour- 
nal. That is the-natural inference from the 
statement which was the basis of our para- 
graph. But we now learn that the Haik is 
printed in Armenian and is the only such jour- 
nal in this country. 

— The unpleasant news of the financial 
embarrassment of Messrs. Charles L. Webster 
& Co., the well-known publishing house of 
which Mr. S. M. Clemens, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” is 
a member, has been followed by the reassur- 
ing statement that its liabilities are compara- 
tively small and that it will undoubtedly con- 
tinue its business without serious interruption. 


— The English Authors’ Society has re- 
ceived a legal opinion that ‘‘any number of 
persons may publish in any kingdom inde- 
pendent translations of any book first pub- 
lished in England or in Russia without the 
leave of the author or other owner of the 
copyright of the original, because the law does 
not recognize the existence in England of any 
authorized translation of a book which was 
first published here or in Russia.” 

— When Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, 
died the late George W. Childs had ready for 
the public the volume on Arctic exploration 
which Dr. Kane had written. Mr. Childs im- 
mediately took steps to interest public men in 
an endeavor to honor the explorer’s memory 
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by a series of memorial services so that the 
transfer of the remains from New Orleans to 
Philadelphia was practically a prolonged cere- 
mony and awakened great popular interest 
and caused an immense demand for the book. 


—— Fifty-one volumes of Napoleon’s library 
at St. Helena are about to be offered for sale 
in London by the Messrs. Sotheby. His brother 
Jerome received them after his death and gave 
them to Baron Stélting, who left them to his 
wife, who gave them to her adopted daughter 
who now wishes to dispose of them. Among 
them are Velly, Villaret and Garnier’s His- 
tory of France in thirty volumes, the Life of 
the Due de Villars, an eight-volume edition of 
the Memoirs of the Duc de Sully, the History 
of the Vicomte de Turenne, and an odd vol- 
ume of Gil Blas. 


— There are about 650,000 volumes in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, not in- 
cluding pamphlets, musical publications and 
some others. Only $11,000 a year is granted it 
for the purchase of books, a ridiculously small 
sum. About $150 a day are received in copy- 
right fees and turned. over to the Treasury 
Department. Many will be surprised to learn 
that although a copyright covers the contents 
of a book it does not include the title. Thus 
far the Canadians have declined reciprocity 
in copyright with the United States. But the 
passage of the international copyright law has 
increased the copyright business of the Con- 
gressional Library at least two-fold. 
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D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO. By J. H. Walsh. 
pp. 212. 40 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. By J.H. Walsh. pp. 
458, 40 cents. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By J. H. Walsh. pp. 803. 
75 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE WHITE CROWN AND OTHER STORIES, 
bert D. Ward. pp. 336. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
Edited by W.L. Phelps. pp.179. $1.00. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
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ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By 
W. E. Mead, Ph.D. pp. 286. 90 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
FORBES OF HARVARD. By Elbert Hubbard. pp. 
328. $1.25. 
A. M. Thayer & Co. Boston. 
ETHICS OF SuccESS. By W.M. Thayer. pp. 236. 80 
cents. + 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Two vols. 


pp. 447 and 498. $2.00. 

THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. 

pp. 355. $1.00. 
Century Co. New York. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by 
J. G. Nicolay and John Hay. Two vols. pp. 695 
and 770. $10.00. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE CHILDREN’S PEW. By Rev. J. R. Howatt. pp. 
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265. $1.50. 
ADDRESSES BY DEAN HOLE, pp. 327. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. By J. J. Astor. 


pp. 476. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
A MODERN WIZARD. By Rodrigues Ottolengui. 
pp. 434. $1.00. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
ATHLETICS FUR PAYSICAL CULTURE. By T. C, 
Knauff. pp. 422. $2.00. 4 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring-Gould. pp. 
319. $1.00. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. By A.D. 
Vandam. pp. 343. $1.00. 
William Entriken Baily. Philadelphia. 
DRAMATIC POEMS. By W.E. Baily. pp. 117. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
OUR CHRISTIAN PASSOVER. by Rev. C. A. Salmond. 
pp. 94. 25 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE RUBICON. By E.F. Benson. pp. 311. 50 cents. 
Hubbard Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
PICTURESQUE HAWAII. By Hon. J. L. Stevens and 

Prof. W. B. Oleson. Part V. pp.15. 25 cents. 
Robinson Printing House. Savannah. _ 
NEGRO EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. By R.R. Wright. 
pp. 58. 
Howard Publishing Co. Detroit. 
Sik FRANCIS BACON’S CIPHER STORY. By O. W. 
Owen, M.D. Vol. II. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


That a union church composed of seven dif- 
ferent denominations should finally vote unan- 
imously to become Congregational is another 
proof that Congregationalism is the solvent of 
all the sects. 

The Lutheran pastor who adopted a broader 
creed for himself must have been doubly con- 
vinced on finding that he was followed by a 
large part of the most active members of his 
church. 

The spirit of unification in our denomina- 
tion is well illustrated in a Western city, 
where all the Congregational churches have 
united in calling two ministers to aid in their 
common work. 


EAPO aya 
MMS Ta 
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It is not often that the home church reaps 
such direct results from its investment in for- 
eign missions as that one whichis about to re- 
ceive five foreigners by letter from its mission 
church in Turkey. 

The remarkable success resulting from the 
long-continued work of one pastor in a com- 
munity where the indications gave no en- 
couragement at the beginning should be an 
inspiration to pastors who are working in the 
face of discouragements. 

The plan of a pastor who had a supper pro- 
vided for and spent a social evening with 
eighty Christians in his congregation who 
were not members of his church might be 
carried out profitably by any pastor who 
regularly preaches to so large a number of 
those not in covenant with one another and 
the church. 


NORTH MIDDLEBORO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


A little more than a year has elapsed from 
the burning of the North Middleboro church 
building to the dedication, April 19, of the 
new edifice—the fourth occupied by the soci- 
ety since its organization. The new structure 
stands on the site of the former building, a 
central position of prominence and conveni- 
ence. It is sixty-five by eighty-four feet and 
built of wood, of modern architecture and ad- 
vantageous arrangement. The audience-room 
is fifty by forty-two feet in size exclusive of 
the pulpit recess, and will seat 300 people. It 
will be well lighted by electricity and has 
good means of ventilation. On the right of 
the pulpit is the pastor’s room, and on the 
left the organ and choir stand. The Sunday 
school room may be opened into the audience- 
room and has an entrance from the vestibule. 
The ladies’ parlor, connecting with this room 
and the vestibule, is tastefully arranged and 
made especially attractive by a corner fire- 
place and mantel. The kitchen, also on the 
main floor, is arranged with all the necessary 
fittings. In the square tower up one flight is 
a room used by the Junior Christian Endeavor 
and a reading-room, to be open evenings. 
Above are the clock and bell, gifts of Mr. 
Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, Md. The building, 
designed by J. W. Beal of Boston, cost $15,000, 
all of which is practically provided for. 

The dedication sermon. was preached by 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, the prayer was 


offered by Rev. F. A. Warfield, D. D., and a 
historical address was given by Rev. 8S. H. 
Emery, formerly pastor of the church, who 


announced the fact that this service occurred” 


on the 150th anniversary of the formation of 
the parish. 


TWO MORE CHURCHES IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 

Trinity Church was cordially welcomed to 
fellowship, April 23, by a council in which 
every Congregational ehurch in Cleveland 
and its suburbs was represented. One hun- 
dred and thirty-nine of the 160 members of the 
new chureh came by letter from the Bolton 
Avenue Branch of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Five were received on confession 
and sixteen from various other churches. The 
council also installed their pastor, Rev. R. A. 
George, who had the previous week been re- 
ceived as a member of Cleveland Conference 
by letter from Cleveland Presbytery. The 
new church starts with more than $3,000 
pledged for the current expenses of the first 
year. It has a woman’s society of seventy- 
three members, a C. E. Society of fifty and a 
Junior Endeavor Society of fifty-six. The 
withdrawal from Bolton Chapel was due to 
the fact that the session of the First Presby- 


_ terian Church removed Mr. George from the 


pastorate of the chapel, and, though Mr. 
George himself opposed the division, his 
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friends insisted upon withdrawing and upon 
calling him to the pastorate of the new church. 
The church has leased for a year a large busi- 
ness block and uses the ten attractive rooms 
on the second floor for Sunday school purposes 
and society meetings. Two storerooms on 
the first floor afford an audience-room seating 
about 400. They will be used after June 1, 
when the present leases expire. Meantime 
the church worships in a frame structure, 
built in thirty-six hours and provided with 
300 chairs. The building is crowded every 
Sunday. 

In recognizing the church the council made 
special mention of the devoted Christian 
spirit of its members and pastor. There was 
no manifestation of any unkind spirit toward 
the church from which they had withdrawn, 


-but a desire to retain a pastor whom they 


loved and honored and to have a form of 
church government which should allow the 
members more independence in conducting 
the church affairs. Mr. George has lived in 
Cleveland for some seven years and has the 
respect and esteem of his brethren of all de- 
nominations. 

The present location of the church is about 
half a mile from Euclid Avenue Church and 
less than a mile from Madison Avenue and 
Hough Avenue Churches, but it is in one of 
the most rapidly growing sections of the city 
and will have a large field. The council ad- 
vised that in selecting a permanent location 
the City Missionary Society should be con- 
sulted. 

Another independent church has been or- 
ganized in the northeastern part of Cleveland 
by several seceding members of Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. They have adopted 
a Congregational form of government, elected 
officers and organized a Senior and Junior 
Endeavor Society. It has taken the name of 
Olivet Congregational Church and is holding 
services in a business block. A council, to 
advise as to their recognition and reception to 
fellowship, is called for May 1. The move- 
ment has received considerable attention from 
the newspapers, as the withdrawing members 
claim that their action was due to the refusal 
of the pastor and session to allow the free dis- 
cussion of temperance questions. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


A very tender and inspiring memorial meeting 
for Rev. Dr. James H. Means was held at the Second 
Ohyreh, Tuesday evening. April 34. 
Rav. Di Actbu Littl presided, aq addyesses wer 
made by Rev. Drs. A. C. Thompson, J. G. Vose and 
E.N. Packard, a former pastor. Not to disparage 
the other addresses, the strength and beauty of the 
words uttered by Dr. Thompson proved that with 
advancing years he has lost none of his old-time 
power as a speaker. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Scudder of Winchester 
celebrated their golden wedding April 18. In re- 
membrance of his faithful service among them the 
people of Central Church, Brooklyn, sent salutations 
to Dr.and Mrs. Scudder, accompanied by a gift of 
$700 in gold. 

The church in Linden, Rev. R. H. Kennedy, pastor, 
has recently united with the Methodist church in 
revival services conducted by Evangelist Anderson. 
Over thirty of those who signed cards showed a 
preference for the Congregational church, and a 
number of them will be received at the May com- 
munion. ; 


Doarechactar 


A new stained glass window has been placed in 
the chancel of the Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., pastor. The 
subject represents Christ holding a littlechild. The 
other windows in the chancel are to be filled with 
stained glass,and the two large windows in the 
northern transept are also to be replaced, at a cost 
of $5,000, as a memorial to Professor Horsford. It 
is proposed to enlarge the seating capacity of the 
church as it is becoming too small for the congrega- 
tion. 

Massachusetts. man 

The Belleville Church, Newburyport, feels keenly 
the loss of its senior deacon, Captain Joshua Hale, 
who has just died at the age of eighty-one. Al- 
though he has been an invalid for forty years and 
has not attended church for nearly ten years, he 
was well known and loved in the community. Five 

\ 
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Armenians from the foreign department of the Sun- 
day school are soon to join the church. Two of 
these bring letters from one of the mission churches 
near Harpoot. A supper was recently provided for 
about eighty persons not members of the church 
and an enjoyable evening was spent with the pas- 
tors. A Sunday evening service, devoted to the life 
of General Armstrong, was an inspiration to the 

-audience. The programs, bearing a cut of the gen- 
eral, were printed at Hampton Institute. 


The North Chelmsford church, whose building was 
burned last year, dedicated its new edifice April 26. 
The building is of wood, with an audience-room 
thirty-seven by fifty-seven feet, seating 300 persons. 
The vestry, on the same floor, is separated from the 
audience-room by movable partitions. There are 
also a pastor’s room, a ladies’ parlor and kitchen. 
The architects are Merrill and Cutler of Lowell, and 
the cost is $10,000, which is nearly all paid. Six 
memorial windows have been presented in memory 
of former adherents. At the dedicatory services 
addresses were made upon The Church, and a sermon 
was preached by Rey. Smith Baker, D.D. 


Andover Conference met, April 24,at Lowell. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. C. H. Oliphant. The 
topic, The Church and the World, awakened a spir- 
ited interchange of thought. In the evening Mr. 
Georg Frese spoke upon Church Music and Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen gave an earnest address upon 
Christian Citizenship. 

The Hampshire East Conference met in North 
Hadley, April 24. The addresses were on Multipli- 
cation of Organization Within the Church, The 
A.B. C. F. M., and Loyalty of People to the 
Church. The sermon was preached by Rey. C. L. 
Woodworth. 


At the Hampden Conference, April 25, in the Sec- 
ond Church, Palmer, the sermon, by Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Reed, was on the Preacher’s Difficulties. A discus- 
sion of wastes followed. The addresses were by 
Rey. Messrs. J. L. Barton and G. W. Winch, and 


there was a stereopticon lecture by Rev. G. W. 
Moore. 


_At the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club in 
Holyoke, April 24, the subject was How Shall the 
Moral Culture of Our Schools and Colleges Be Made 
More Effective? Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent G.S. Hall and Messrs. J. C. Greenough, T. M. 
Balliet and William Gallagher. 


Maine. 
Col. C. C. Thornton has given a lot of land fora 


chureh building to the South Portland Branch of 
the North Church, Cape Elizabeth. 


An unusual element in the make-up of the council 
which installed Rey. G. Y. Washburn at Waterville 
last week was the presence of delegates from the 
Methodist church in the town. The Baptist church 
was also inyited and sent its pastor and Professor 
Pepper as its representatives, to signify its interest 
in the occasion but not to be membersof the council, 
as that, in its judgment, would be inconsistent with 
the different organic relations of the two churches. 
Mr. Washburn’s statement that he accepted the 
theology of Professor Park occasioned considerable 
questioning on the part of members of the coun- 
cil who sympathized with progressive orthodoxy. 
During the exercisés of the day the valuable home 
missionary work that the new pastor has been 
recently doing in Michigan was recognized. 


Vermont. 


The Peacham church held a preliminary centennial 
anniversary, April 14. The addresses were on The 
Pastors of the Church, fhe Organization of the 
Sunday School in 1817, The Missionary Work, and 
The Anti-slavery Record of the Church. The first 
official act of the town was to provide for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the first pastor, Rey. Leonard 
Worcester, was installed in 1799. 


The Rutland Association, April 24, approbated to 
preach J. H. Grant, a graduate of Amherst and a 
student of theology in Chicago University. 

In the church at Rutland the Fortnightly, a liter- 
ary society of 150 members, held its closing meeting 
for the season April 21. The past year a course on 
modern English literature has been followed. 


The church at Sherburne, which has been without 
ministeria] aid the past year, except from students, 
has maintained two regular services each Sunday, 
some member reading a sermon. 


Oonnecticut. 


The Third Church of Torrington has voted to 
adopt the free seat plan for the coming year. The 
necessary amount of money was subscribed before 
the vote was taken. 

The Windham Conference was held in the church 
in Canterbury, April 24. Rev. F. H. Means preached 
the sermon. Topics of addresses were the C. S. s. 
and P. S., Improvement in Sunday School Work, 
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How to Make Our Conference More Helpful to the 
Churches. 


The First Church in Woodbury is about to build a 
chapel, Mrs, Charlotte L. Lewis having given $2,000 
for that object. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

The Kast Avenue Church ef Lockport observed its 
fourth anniversary April 18. Of the present mem- 
bership, 163, all but thirty-four responded to the 
roll-call personally or through friends. The new 
church has tripled its original membership and 
raised for all purposes about $20,000. 


At the Brooklyn Congregational Club, April 23, 
addresses were made by President Austin Scott of 
Rutgers College and Messrs. J. H. Washburn and 
E. R. Kennedy upon The Value of a College Educa- 
tion in Mercantile Life. 


The Western New York Association met with 
Pilgrim Church, Buffalo, April 24, 25. The sermon 
was by Rey. C. H. Riggs, D.D.; the essays were on 
The Minister’s Vacation, The Importance of Doc- 
trine, Doctrinal Teaching of the Parables, The Evo- 
lution of Christian Endeavor; the addresses, For- 
ward Movement in the Church. The appointment 
of an association missionary was voted on certain 
conditions. 

New Jersey. 

The church in Upper Montclair recently gave a 
farewell reception to Rey. and Mrs. W. O. Weeden. 
The women of the society presented Mrs. Weeden 
with a diamond pin. Speeches were made by Dr. 
A.H. Bradford and Mr. F. W. Dorman, the latter 
presenting $150 in behalf of the church, in appre- 
ciation of the faithful services of the retiring pastor 
and his wife. 


The church lately organized at Nutley has pro- 
cured a new organ and arranged fora chorus choir. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


Rev. E. P. Herrick and his helper, Genova Hernan-. 


dez, have started a new Spanish missiofi in West 
Tampa, a growing suburb of Tampa. It is expected 
that an increase of the number of factories in the 
town will add 3,000 to the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

At the meeting of the Central Ohio Congregational 
Club in the First Church, Columbus, Monday, April 
16, Rey. R. S. Lindsay reviewed Dr. Strong’s latest 
book, The New Era. 


The City Missionary Society of Cincinnati took 
advantage of Dr. J. G. Fraser’s presence in the city 
to celebrate its first anniversary on April 16. ” The 
addresses were by Rey. W. F. McMillen on How the 
Congregationalists of Chicago Have Grown, by Rev. 
Sydney Strong on The Influence of Congregational- 
ism on American Life, by Rev. Norman Plass on 
The Record of Twenty Year-books, and by Secretary 
Fraser. 


An interesting movement has begun in Newport, 
Ky. The pastor and 100 members of a large Luth- 
eran church have changed their belief in the inter- 
ests of more freedom of thought but greater strict- 
ness in conduct. This company find that they are 
“really a Congregational church,” and that the 
principles so well stated in the Congregationalist 
Handbook, which they are now studying, exactly 
express what they are hungering for. 


The Medina Conference was held in the Second 
Church, Oberlin, April 25. Rev. C. A. Ruddock 
preached the sermon. The subjects of papers and 
addresses were: ‘The Essentials in Messianic Proph- 
ecy, Christianity and Socialism, What Reforms, if 
Any, Are Needed in the Christian Church? and Mis- 
sionary Work. These young men from Oberlin 
Seminary were approbated to preach: J. F. Moore, 
F. D. Bentley, J. Belanger, J. M. Thomas, J. A. 
Davidson, A. L.Squire, W. D. Ferguson, J. L. Fisher, 
H. W. Jones, F. Mitchell, H. Brotherton, E. H. 
Roper. A resolution in memory of the late Prof. 
J. M. Ellis was adopted. 


Central Ohio Conference met with Plymouth 
Church, Columbus, April 17, 18. There were ad- 
dresses on Personal Work for Men, and Music in 
Public Worship, and papers on The Bible in the 
Pulpit of Today, The Church and Public Morals, 
Has the Church Fulfilled Her Duty? and Congrega- 
tionalism and Civil Liberty. Rev. W. F. McMillen 
of the C. 8. S. and P. S. was the only missionary sec- 
retary present. : 


Grand River Conference met with the Ashtabula 
Harbor church, April 24, 25. Topics discussed were: 
Pastorless Churches and Churchless Pastors, How 


‘Brought Together? The New Form of Church Coy- 


enant Suggested by the Committee of the National 
Council. and The Sunday School Teacher’s Qualifica- 
tions for Efficient Work. 
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Puritan Conference met at Hudson, April 24, 25. 
Topics for the meeting were, Christ, Our Teacher, 
Saviour and Brother. In answer to a roll-call of 
ministers, each told of his work in thestudy. Topics 


‘were, Work Among the Young, Mission Bands, The 


Prayer Meeting, The Preparatory Service, and Ele- 
ments of an Efficient Church. 


illinois. 


Rey. G. W. James closed a successful pastorate 
with Oakley Church, Chicago, April8. Eighty-three 
persons have united with the church, nearly all on 
corfession, a flourishing Christian Endeavor Society 
has been organized and $1,100 were raised last year 
for church repairs. The spiritual condition of the 
church was never stronger. 


The Rock River Association met in the Port Byron 
church, Rev. R. W. Newlands, pastor, April 17, 18. 
The exercises were intended primarily to help the 
large number of converts who recently united with 
the church. The subjects of the addresses were 
Church Music, Methods of Work, After the Re- 
vival What? Some Advantages of Congregational- 
ism, The Claims and Work of Port Byron Academy, 
Evangelistic Pastors, and Missionary Work. Rey. 
O.O.Smith preached the sermon. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was the “‘ ministerial quartet.” 


Rey. F. V. Moslander, pastor of the churches in 
Vienna and Belknap, has recently been assisted by 
Rey. R. W. Purdue in a series of successful meet- 
ings. Several new members add much strength to 
the new church in Vienna. 


Rey. Alberto Billour, a graduate of the Walden- 
sian Evangelical Training School, Rome, Italy, has 
recently taken charge of the mission work among 
the Italians and French in Spring Valley and vicin- 
ity. He comes highly recommended by the presi- 
dent of the school, who recently visited many parts 
of this country in the interests of the Italian work, 
especially that connected with the Waldensians, 
Mr. Billour is commissioned by the Illinois H. M.S. 
Being able to preach in Italian, French and English, 
he will reach a large number of people and exert 
a wide influence for good. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies of this State are making provision for 
him. 

Evangelist C. F. Van Auken is conducting meet- 
ings at Marine, a little church which needed help, 
having had no Sunday school for months. He has 
organized a Sunday school and C. E. Society, en- 
couraged the church and interested many others. 
From here he will go to Peoria. 


Rey. J. D. McCord is now aiding Rev. A. E. Ar- 
nold, pastor of the church in Avon, in a series of 
meetings. At his last meeting in Roscoe, Rev.S.W. 
Eaton, pastor, sixty-five persons, including children, 
signified their intention to begin a Christian life. 


The Springfield Association met at Greenville, 
April 24-26. Among the subjects of papers and ad- 
dresses were: Whittier’s Poetry, How to Reach the 
Unchurched, Sunday Schools, and Missionary Work. 


Special meetings at Jacksonville, conducted by 
Rev. D. N. Chapman, have aroused unusual interest. 
‘The Opera House is filled every night. 


Indiana. 


The First Church, Michigan City, has put its Sun- 
day evening services in charge of the Young Men’s 
Club. The club meets three-quarters of an hour 
before the regular services begin. The result has 
been largely increased congregations and new in- 
terest. 

In the church at Porter Rev. Richard Smith is 
conducting special services and the building is 
crowded. It is the only English-speaking Protes- 
tant church in the town, which fact attracts the 
children of foreign.born parents. Mr. Smith also 
holds regular services at Lake Station and has or- 
ganized a Sunday school at which eighty-three were 
recently present. He takes charge of the Bible 
class of twenty young men and women. There is no 
other service in the place. 


Michigan. 


Five churches received more than 100 members in 
1893: Saginaw, Bay City, Plymouth, Detroit, Clarks- 
ville and First, Grand Rapids. 

Corrected ‘returns for the State show that it has 
346 churches, 290 ministers and 27,954 members. 
The churches gained Jast year thirteen in number 
and lost three; additions to membership are 2,983 
on confession, by far the largest number on record, 
and 1,347 by letter. There is'a gain of 1,960 in the 
Sunday schools, which furnished 1,098 to the church. 
The benevolent offerings aggregate $100,000, an in_ 
crease of over $20,000. There was a decrease of $63,- 
000 on home expenses. 

Since the coming of Rev. H. A. Putnam to Hudson 
the congregations have steadily increased. The au- 
dience-room has been improved by a new carpet and 
new cushions and by electric lights. 
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At Manistee there have been additions at every 
communion for the last two years, at Reed City 
additions at every communion but one for the last 
three years.—tThe First Church in Muskegon, Rev. 
Archibald Hadden, pastor, has paid a debt of $2,500. 


Detroit Association met, April 23, 24, with the 
churchin Wyandotte. The topics of addresses were: 
The Congregational Churches and the Chicago Lam- 
beth Propositions, Vive Kananda and the Student 
Volunteer Convention, Religion as a Factor in Fam- 
ily Training and Life, The Church Prayer Meeting, 
Dangers of Our Cities and The Young Men of the 
Continent. This association and some others of 
the State allow the Christian Endeavor Societies one 
delegate, who must be a church member.—Under 
the lead of Rev. D. P. Breed, the church in Wyan- 
dotte, not yet two years old, has nearly quadrupled 
its membership, while the population of Wyandotte 
has decreased. 


Genesee Association met at St. Johns, April 24, 25, 
There were papers on Church Entertainments for 
Revenue, and What Use Can We Make of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions? Superintendent W. H. Warren 
gave an address on home missions. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Dubuque Association met at Waterloo, April 
23-25. The sermon was preached by Rev. H. W. 
Tuttle. Secretaries G. F. Herrick, C. A. Towle and 
T. O. Douglass represented their respective socie- 
ties and Rev. Messrs. H. W. Tuttle and T. W. Horner 
spoke for the A. B.C. F. M. and the C.C. B.S. The 
women also held a missionary meeting. The topics 
were: The Church and the Kingdom, The Church 
and the World, The Mission of the Church, Church 
Control of Colleges,and The Relation of Society to 
the Poor. 


At the Grinnell Association in Stuart, April 24, 25, 
Rey. Clinton Douglass preached the sermon. The 
time was largely given to. missions. Prof. G. D. 
Herron, D.D., gave an address on The Christianity 
Needed Today. 

Minnesota. 

The First Churcb, Minneapolis, has organized a 
Bible school among the arabs of the city. The at- 
tendance is increasing.——Rey. L. C. Johnson, of 
the First Scandinavian Church, is meeting with 
marked success in reaching the poorer foreigners 
on the East Side Flats. 


At the Congregational Club in the Park Avenue 
Church, Minneapolis, the general topic of discus- 
sion was the non-enforcement of the Sunday laws 
relating to liquor saloons. Mayor W.H. Eustis de- 
fended his course against the criticism made upon 
his administration. President Cyrus Northrop and 
Rey. G. H. Wells advocated the enforcement of the 
law, denying the right of the mayor to decide what 
laws should or should not be enforced. 


Mansas. 


The four churches in Wichita—Plymonth, Olivet, 
Fairmount and Mayflower—have formed the Wichita 
Congregational Union. Messrs. J. S. Gould and 
F. G. Ward of Chicago Seminary have accepted 
calls to be co-pastors of all of the churches, to be- 
gin work Junei1. The arrangement of the services 
is to be left wholly with the pastors. The thorough 
unification of the work in the city is a prominent 
aim. 

A union church has been maintained in Harrison 
township for a year and a half, but recently its mem- 
bers voted unanimously and voluntarily to become 
a Congregational church. Supt. L. P. Broad and 
Rey. W. H. Marble met the church, April 22, and 
finding its creed, covenant and rules in accord with 
Congregationalism recommended that these be 
adopted. The new church has twenty-six members, 
representing seven different denominations, and will 
be known as the Macon Congregational Church. 


The church at Salina has granted its pastor, Rev. 
W. 8B. Mucklow, an unlimited vacation in which to 
recover his health. It has also raised $5,400 to pay 
a debt of $4,000. 


Ata recent meeting of the Eastern Association a 
committee on pastorless churches and churchless 
pastors proposed that the home missionary com- 
mittee of the local association keep a record and 
communicate with the committee of the State asso. 
ciation, thus serving asa medium between churches 
and pastors. 

Nebraska. 

The church at Curtis, Rev. C. W. Preston, pastor, 
is helping to solve the question of country evangeli- 
zation. Sunday schools have been organized in the 
country, special meetings haye been held with good 
results and those converted have united with the 
home church. Mrs. Preston speaks from time to 
time, assisting her husband at different places. 


The Omaha Congregational Club met in the Hill- 
side church April 24, Rey. A. F. Sherrill, formerly 
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pastor of the church, spoke of the condition of the 
South as he had had opportunity to observe affairs 
while pastor for six years of the church at Atlanta. 
—The Omaha Church Extension Society held its 
firstanniversary at the First Church. Brief speeches 
were made by Rey. S. W. Butler, Rev. G. J. Powell 
and Rev. A. F. Sherrill. A movement was started 
to raise $500 for the work of another year. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. W. N. Meserve of San Francisco and assist- 
ant are again in the field with their gospel wagon. 


During the year just closed forty-two have united 
with the Santa Rosa church, Rev. B. F. Sargent, 
pastor. Financially the year has been one of severe 
struggle as the amount to be raised was larger than 
usual by $200, but the treasurer’s report was en- 
couraging. 

Helpful work was done in the State by Rev. L. D. 
Rathbone of Redwood City in April. He spent sev- 
eral days with the church at Little Shasta, Rev. 
Emanuel Hoskins, pastor, and persuaded it to be- 
come self-supporting. 


During the Congress of Religions at the Midwin- 
ter Fair a popular meeting was held in Temple 
Emanuel, San Francisco, on the evening of the cele- 
bration of the Passover. Rabbi Voorsanger, in be- 
half of his flock, gave a cordial greeting, while 
representative Christian ministers, including Dr. 
McLean of Oakland, made.addresses. 

Oregon. 
Four lots in Freewater have been deeded to the 


church and a contract signed for a building to be 
finished May 12. 


Rey. G. R, Wallace, D. D., the new pastor of the 
First Church, Portland, is drawing audiences which 
tax the capacity of the church building. 


Willamette Association met with the Hillsboro 
church April 17,18. Rev. W. A. Trow preached the 
sermon. ‘The topics were The Relation of the 
Church to the Public Schools, The Church, the Sun- 
day School and the Y. P.S.C.E., The Church and 
the Kingdom, Church Music, Reflex Influence of 
Christian Work upon the Worker. Four new 
churches were admitted to fellowship. The closing 
hours were given to Pacific University. President 
McClelland presented its claims, appealing to every 
church in the State to take an interest in it. Rev. 
Messrs. 8. M. Freeland, G. R. Wallace and Daniel 
Staver set forth the value of the university to Chris- 
tian education. Fifteen hundred dollars were se- 
cured. 


WEEKLY EEGISTER. 


Oalls. 


te Thomas, Arena, Wis., to Spring Valley. De- 

clines. 

BEARD, President Reuben A., Fargo College, N. D., to 

supply new church at Moorhead. Accepts. 

BO , Virgil O., Oberlin Seminary, to the new-church 
at Waimea, H.I. Accepts. 

BREED, Reuben L., Olivet College, Mich., to new Pil- 
grim Ch., Detroit. Accepts. 

CHANDLER, Everett S,, Harvey, Il., to Stillman Valley. 

DUNCAN, C. W., to Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 

EASTMAN, Samuel E. and Annis F., West Bloomfield, 
N. Y., to Park Ch., Elmira. 

ELLIOT, William A., formerly of Gladstone, Mich., to 
ae eae Ii. 

HOWE, O. Raymond, Killingworth, Ct., to Westville, 
Ct., and Sayville, N. Y. 

HYDE, Charles L., Oberlin Seminary, to Central Ch., 
Toledo, O. hee ole 

KEEDY, John L., Yale Seminary, to Lysander, N. Y. 

KENNISON, Edward M., Bangor Seminary, to Rock- 

ort, Me. Accepts. 
KIRKPATRICK, John E., Chicago Seminary, to supply. 
the East Duluth mission for the summer, Accepts. 
LANGFORD, John C, Bridgewater, Vt., to Coventry. 
Accepts, and will begin work May I. 

LATHAM, Ernest R., accepts call to Fort Dodge, Io. 

LAWRENCE, John B., Claremont, N. H., to Ascutney- 
ville, Vt. Accepts. 

MATHEWS, Rupert B., Skowhegan, Me., to Second Ch., 
Newcastle. Accepts. 

MAY, Edwin M., Brunswick and Weymouth, O., to be- 
come aneiei ane pastor of Bethlehem Ch., Cleveland. 

ccepts. 

MORRISON, George M., of Ada, Minn., to supply three 
months at Marshall. Accepts. 

NOTT, J. Lee, Middlefield, Ct., accepts call to Union 
Ch., St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn., and has be- 


gun work. 
OKERSTHSIN, J. F., Plano, IlJ., to Pillsbury, Minn., for 


a year. 

PIERSON, Arthur T., D.D., accepts invitation to sup- 
ply at Salem Street Ch., Worcester. 

PRESTON, Elmer E., formerly of Hamilton, Mo., to 
Overbrook and Ridgway, Kan. Accepts, and will be- 
gin work at once. 

ROWE, James, Elma, Io., to Alexandria, S. D. 

i deep toi James A., Hartford Seminary,to West Staf- 

ord, Ct. 

WALKER, John J., Andover, Mass., to Belchertown. 

WARREN, Willis A., Chicago Seminary, to Waterville 
and Morristown, Minn, Accepts. 

WELLER, W. A. (U. B.), to First and Second churches 
of Ada, Mich. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Eugene F., Huntley, Ill.,to Dwight. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


Trinity Ch., Cleve- 
land, O. Sermon, Rey. C. $. Mills; other parts, Rev. 
, I. W. Metealf, C. W. 
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Edward Taylor, D. D., Ethan Curtis, W. P. Thorp, E. C. 


Olney. 

PRUDDEN, Theodore P., i. April7, West Newton, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., F. E. Emrich, Arthur 
Little, D.D, H. J. Patrick, D. D., Calvin Cutler. 

WASHBURN, George Y., i. April 25, Waterville, Me. 
Sermon, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. S. Williamson, FB. Denio, D.D., C. De 
Crane, T. P. Williams, James Richmond, W. H. 
Spencer, D. D. 

Resignations. 


BACHELER, Francis P., Hockanum, East Hartford, Ct. 

BARRETT, Mandus, Summit Ch., Dubuque, Io., to take 
effect in May. 

CRAWFORD, Otis D., Columbus, Neb. 

GRIMES, Frank J., Glover West Vt. 

HANCOCK, Joseph J., Alexandria, S. D. 

HARWOOD, C. M. G., Marshall, Minn. 

HENDRICK, Webster L., Bangor, N. Y., to take effect 


Aug. 20, 

LI NCOLN, Winfield S., Bethlehem Ch., Cleveland, O., to 
accept call to Richfield, O. 

MCARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn. 

MOORE, Charles D., Ellis, Kan. 

REID, John D., Great Falls, Mont. 

ROWE, James, Elma, Io. 

SCARKOW, David H., Russel, Kan. 

SMITH, Daniel E., Monticello, Minn. 

WILSON, John J., Wheaton, Kan. . 

WOODWELL, George M., First Ch., York, Me., to take 
effect June 15. 

WRIGHT, Eugene F., Huntley, Il). 


Dismissions. 


DANA, Malcolm McG., April 25, Kirk Street Ch., Lowell 
Mass., to take effect May 31. 


Churches Organized. 


BRAINERD, IIl., April 4, Bethel. 

CARSON, Kan., April ll. Forty-six members, 

CLEVELAND, O., April 23, Trinity. One hundred and 
sixty-five members. 

HARRISON, Kan., April 22. Twenties members. 

PASO ROBLES, Cal., April 11. Thirty-three members. 

PLYMOUTH STATION, Neb., April 25. Ten members 


W. H. M. A. MEETING AT PROVI- 
DENOE, RB. I. 

The costly chapel of the Central Church, a 
beautiful gift of children and grandchildren 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Lockwood, 
was the place of the semi-annual meeting, 
April 25. The president, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 
being detained by the serious illness of her 
only daughter, the devotional exercises were 
conducted by Mrs. J. L. Hill, who responded 
to Mrs. S. L. Danielson’s address of wel- 
come, and also presided throughout the day. 
The importance of systematic and proportion- 
ate giving was emphasized by Mrs, Kellogg, 
who spoke on Benevolences. She referred to 
the statement recently made in the Massa- 
chusett’s Senate that ‘‘ women in the city of 
Boston control $120,000,000 worth of property.’’ 
She said that active business men had their 
money tied up in great enterprises so that in 
times like the present they could not give 
away large sums without peril. Women are 
not enterprising. They are timid in their in- 
vestments, and prefer to have their money 
safely deposited on interest, at easy call. The 
consequence is that the large wealth which in 
recent years has come into the hands of our 
women could be safely and easily turned into 
channels of benevolence. Our philanthropic, 
educational and missionary societies may 
reasonably look to women for their generous 
support. A public sentiment to that effect 
should be created. We should bring pressure 
to bear to deepen the sense of the responsi- 
bility of wealth. 

Rey. J. L. Maile presented the ever interest- 
ing and important work of the American Edu- 
cation Society as related to our ministry. A 
charming address on some interesting Wom- 
an’s Work in London aud Hull House in Chi- 
cago, by Louise Manning Hodgkins, closed the 
morning session. After luncheon and an hour 
of social enjoyment the ladies again assem-. 
bled in the beautiful audience-room of the 
church. The work of the Cong. S. S. & Pub. 
Society was presented by Rey. F. J. Marsh 
and Mr. Horn, who gave particulars of his 
work in Wisconsin. Miss Marion N. Wilcox 
spoke in a clear, forcible manner on Our New 
Work Among the Children. 

It will be long indeed before the sad facts 
presented by Rev. C. J. Ryder on New Phases 
of the Indian Problem fade from the memory 
of those who heard him. Our neglect to sup- 
port the work of the A. M. A. is shameful. 
Miss M. D. Moffatt’s address on Rescue Work 
in Our Large Cities aroused an interest in 
many hearts. ; 

The beloved pastor of the Central Church, 
Rev. E. C. Moore, who has just returned from 
Oxford, Eng., closed the services with prayer 
and benediction. Many lingered to talk with 
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one another, and all felt that it had been a 
day of rare privilege. TAs K. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The genuine interest of Boston pastors in 
. the question of Sunday observance was evinced 
by the unusually large and attentive audience 
atthe meeting last Monday morning. Though 
-the subject was How Sunday Is Not Keptin 
Boston and Vicinity, the reports were mainly 
encouraging in regard to its present obsery- 
ance as compared with the past. 

Rey. C. L. Younkin classified Sunday occu- 
pations by distinguishing between works of 
necessity, merey and spiritual improvement 
and those for pleasure or gain. Viewed from 
this standpoint he thought that in his district, 
the North End, Sunday was as strictly observed 
as in any other section of Boston. The only 
place of Sunday amusement, an Italian mari- 
onette show, recently has been closed, and the 
Sunday arrests number less than half a dozen 
as against forty to fifty on week days. He 
suggested that more outdoor meetings in that 
locality would be well attended and do good. 

Rev. G. W. Stearns deplored the demoraliz- 
ing influence of Sunday evening entertain- 
ments at dime museums and the like, as well 
as illustrated bills advertising them, and en- 
couraged pastors to use their personal influ- 
ence against them, citing a case when a word 
from himself to the selectmen of the town 
caused the immediate suppression of offensive 
posters. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas took the ground that the 
influential classes are bound by the law of un- 
selfishness to secure the preservation of a rest 
day for the benefit of their less fortunate breth- 
ren, He gave several instances of unlawful 
compulsory labor on the Sabbath in the con- 
struction of railways, and of its prompt sup- 
pression in every case when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the authorities. 
He also showed the need of a society like the 
Sunday Protective League, on the ground of 
the greater effectiveness of associated effort in 
dealing with corporations. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb reported courteous treat- 
ment by the railroad commissioners and the 
authorities on granting licenses for so-called 
sacred concerts, and read a letter from the 
chairman of the latter committee containing a 
resolution to the effect that only vocal and 
instrumental music, with readings, should be 
allowed on these occasions—all dancing, the- 
atricals or recitations in costume beivg pro- 
hibited. 


—<— 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 27. 


It was a delight to be led by Mrs. Gulliver, 
one of the vice-presidents of the board and 
known to many Mount Holyoke students in 
days gone by as a beloved principal of the 
seminary. Her theme was the love of God 
toward us revealed in Christ, and by a chain 
of golden texts God’s love to man, mutual 
Christian love and the disciple’s love to the 
whole human family to be in some way made 
manifest were closely linked. The discourag- 
ing financial condition of several benevolent 
societies was mentioned, and the need of re- 
newed effort in these directions; also the 
request sent by the American Board to pastors 
and churches to devote Sunday, May 13, to 
the interests of foreign missions, with the 
hope that the intervening days may be a prep- 
aration season. 

Miss Agnes M. Lord of the girls’ boarding 
school in Smyrna spoke of the divisions and 
other difficulties which have hindered work 
in that station in the past, and of the encour- 
agements of the present, ‘‘a time to favor 
Smyrna,’”’ when it has two faithful pastors, a 
Greek and an Armenian, a school for boys, a 
school for girls, a flourishing kindergarten 
under the care of Miss Bartlett, and a school 
taught by trained native teachers. The girls’ 
school has 106 pupils, and in addition to their 
studies they are interested in various forms of 
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Christian work. The great need is another 
missionary teacher, a want which is likely 
soon*to be happily met. 

Miss Dency Root of Madura spoke of the 
many who in a quiet way are doing a work 
which none but God knows, and another 
aptly quoted, ‘‘Incense has the same perfume 
whosesoever hand burns it.’? The work at 
Gedik Pasha and that at Haskeny were also 
prayerfully remembered, and an extract was 
read from a recent letter from Mrs. Newell, 
showing what is attempted and accomplished 
in old Stamboul, with its half-million popula- 
tion of all sorts and conditions of men. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the names upon 
the prayer calendar for the previous Friday, 
with an allusion to Mrs. Greene, and stated 
that another, although we knew it not, had 
there entered the heavenly mansion, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Bliss Dwight, wife of Rev. H. O. Dwight 
of Constantinople. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Edwin Bliss, sister of Mrs. Langdon S. 
Ward, and was born and reared in a mission- 
ary home in the midst of the same work in 
which her earthly life has ended. 

. ea Seka 

The Harvard Church and society of Brookline will 
hold a jubilee commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its formation on Tuesday, May 15. If per- 
sons who have been connected with the church in 
the past will send their address to the clerk, 
Edward Sharp, Fairbanks Street, Brookline, a letter 
giving the program will be sent. 


A TEN PER CENT. CUT BY THE HOME 
MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 


To the Congregational Churches of the United 
States; Dear Brethren: We are pained to be com- 
pelled to inform you that we are under the necessity 
of curtailing our estimated expenditure for the new 
year, beginning April 1, by $75,000. Our receipts 
for the year closing March 31 were only $413,832 (1n- 
cluding the balance from preceding year), while our 
expenditure was $498,354, leaving a deficit on our 
books of $84,521. This notwithstanding the fact 
that we have sold $33,000 of securities in our hands 
and applied the proceeds to current expenses. We 
are now borrowing at the bank $125,000. 

With the most liberal view of our probable re- 
ceipts in the immediate future, we cannot antici- 
pate their being maintained at a larger sum than 
during the year just closed. Even should this view 
be sustained our debt would be doubled by the end 
of the current year, which would be disaster. There 
is, therefore, no alternative before us. Witha full 
consciousness of the great hardship that will be en- 
tailed on the entire home missionary field, we find 
ourselves driven, as wise administrators of the 
trust you have committed to us, to announce this 
reduction in the appropriations for the new year. 
We are helped to our decision under this sad neces- 
sity by the voluntary suggestion of our executive 
officers that the curtailment begin with a reduction 
of ten per cent. in all administrative expenditures, 
which we have therefore made. We now appeal to 
you to give us the means to restore the estimates at 
the earliest possible moment. This we pledge our- 
selves to do so soon.as we are put in funds, and we 


of fashion. 
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largely geographical. 
an indication of the local progress, but beauty is the 
same whether you catch it in Paris or Skowhegan, Me. 

With its beauty this design has also striking origi- 
nality. Every clever woman appreciates the advantage 
in securing a sideboard which looks exactly as if built 
from an architect’s plans. 

The front is a great sweeping curve. 
closets are of unusual size. 
The plush lining of the silver drawer is of a new art 
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shall plan to carry our debt as it now is at the bank, 
unreduced, until after the estimates are restored. 
We desire to assure our brethren that this course 


“has been decided upon only after much anxious de- 


liberation and after we have waited for light until 
the last moment within which delay was possible. 
WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
ASA A. SPEAR, 
Recording Secretary. 
JOSEPN BOURNE CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Secretaries. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, 
Treasurer. 


New York, April 9. 
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James F, Cofrin 
Northfield, Vt. 


After Severe Illness 


Health and Strength Given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘““Gentlemen:—About four years ago I had the 
measles very severely. Upon coming out I was left 
in a very bad condition, being very weak. Iwas 
next seized with Chronic Diarrhcea so severely that 
I could just get about, but was not able to do any- 
thing. I was very much discouraged. I saw an 
advertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thought 
I would try it. The first bottle helped 


Hood’s 
Cures 


me a good deal and I was so much better that I 
stopped taking it fora while. My trouble came on 
again and I took another bottle which cured me 
entirely.” JAMES F. CoFRIN, Northfield, Vt. 


Full 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills become the favorite cathartic with 
every one who tries them. 25c. per box. 


BEAUTY PER SE. 


This sideboard is distinctively a ‘thing of beauty.” 
And beauty, it must be remembered, never goes out 


Style changes, and is wholly relative and 
What passes for style is simply 


The plate 
The mirror is fu)l width. 


shade which closely matches the color of the natural oak. In its entirety and in detail 
this is one of the most artistic sideboards we have ever offered. 


General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


The week has been one of retrogression in 
business. The strikes have extended to so 
large a number of men, perhaps including 
over 200,000 participators today, that trade has 
been seriously hampered. Sentiment, which 
is a powerful factor in promoting new enter- 
prises, is naturally less hopeful under the in- 
fluence of these great strikes, with a general 
apprehension of disorderly outbreaks. In 
fact, in more than one locality the coal miners 
on strike are already violators of the law and 
are attempting to substitute their rude mob 
rule for the authority of the State. 

Thanks to the prompt and vigorous action 
of the federal authorities in the far West and 
of the State authorities in Ohio and [linois, 
the lawless demonstrations of strikers and 


Coxey armies have been speedily subdued. |* 


Coxey’s followers have already discovered 
that a quiet tolerance of their peaceful pil- 
grimage does not mean that they will be 
allowed to pilfer property without restraint, 
no matter whether that property belongs to 
an individual or to a railroad corporation- 
The arrest of train stealers has had a whole. 
some and stimulating effect upon the whole 
country. It is a warning, and one likely to be 
heeded, that we are not only a people living 
under a government of laws but that we pro- 
pose to have those laws executed. 

The Coxey movement proper is already on 
the wane. The original detachment is in 
Wasbington footsore and weary. It is com- 
posed of a few hundred stragglers in place 
of 100,000 which Coxey expected. Now that 
the army is there, the farce of the proceeding 
will likely become apparent. The Washing- 
ton authorities are prepared and will doubt- 
less offer to the visitors a reception not at all 
ealculated to inspire additional Coxey zeal 
through the country. And it is extremely 
doubtful if more than one or two mere hand- 
fuls of these unarmed warriors ever reach 
Washington in addition to the first and main 
detachment of the army. 

The prospect for an early settlement of the 
tariff question is slowly improving. The pas- 
sage of the bill will have a generally favorable 
influence. It will substitute certainty for un- 
certainty. Merchants and manufacturers will 
find a starting point in their business and 
will at once begin to build up trade. The 
gain will be slow, and not without setbacks, 
but sure. It will be months before the vol- 
ume of business gets back to normal propor- 
tions, but everybody will be satisfied for the 
moment to feel sure that the tendency is in 
the right direction. 


< 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
ELBERT BRINCKERHOFF MONROE. 


We have seldom been called upon to chronicle the 
death of one who will be missed in so many impor- 
tant circles of usefulness as Mr. Monroe. During 
his whole life he has been eminent in Christian serv- 
ice. He graduated from the University of the City 
of New York in 1855 and engaged in business till 
1874. Since then he has given his entire time to 
Christian and philanthropic work. He was in his 
earlier life an active member of the North Collegiate 
Dutch Church of New York and never severed his 
connection with it, but for many years, till 1892, he 
resided in Southport, Ct., and has identified himself 
with the work of the Congregational church of that 
place. He leda large young men’s Bible class. He 
gave’ for the use of the town a library of well se- 
lected books. He has been for twenty years a trus- 
tee of Hampton Institute, and for a number of 
years chairman of the board. He was a trustee of 
Rutgers College, a member of the council of the 
University of the City of New York, a director 
of the Bible Society, a trustee of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, a very valuable member of the executive 


committee of the A. M. A.,a corporate member of 


the A.B. C.F, M. and a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. He had been connected with the 
Y. M,C. A. sinee its organization in 1852, had served 
as director, treasurer and for nine years as its pres- 
ident. At the time of his death he was chairman of 
the international committee of that organization. 
President Harrison appointed him as one of the 
Indian commissioners, which position he occupied 
till his death,, : 
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His rare financial ability, earnest Christian faith 
and his devotion to every work he undertook led to 
pressing demands from every side upon his time 
and strength. He died suddenly of heart disease, 
April 21, at his home in Tarrytown, N. Y., where he 
had resided since 1892. He was fifty-six years of age. 
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CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 


Dr. F. K. Spofford, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘ About 
25 years ago I was laid aside for nearly eight weeks 
with asevere cold and congestion of the lungs, and 
was nearly discouraged, when I providentially came 
across Adamson’s Botanic Balsam. Ina short time 
I found myself completely cured. Since that time 
I have used it with universal success in my practice.” 
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WHAT PREACHERS SAY ABOUT 
PREACHING, 


—— The preacher should stop when he has reached 
a conclusion, that is, when he has brought his argu- 
ments and illustrations to such a focus that the 
truth he means to establish is burned in on the 
souls of those whom he addresses. If he go on after 
that his continuance is an impertinence, but if he 
end before that his sermon isa fragment and will 
- lead to no result.—Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


—— There are no perfect preachers in the world. 
The only perfect men in this world are the doctors 
of divinity who teach systematic theology. They 
know everything, all of it, and I envy them. But 
men that preach take only so much of the truth as 
they can hold, and, generally speaking, preachers 
don’t hold a great deal. They are all partialists.— 
Hi. W. Beecher. 


—The minister who succeeds is the minister 
who, in the midst of a sordid age, trusts the heart 
of man, who is the child of God, and knows that it 
is not all sordid, and boldly speaks to it of God, his 
Father, as if he expected it to answer. And it does 
answer; and other preachers who have not believed 
in man, and have talked to him in low planes and 
preached to him half gospels, which they thought 
were all that he could stand, look on and wonder at 
their brother-preacher’s unaccountable success.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


—— There is enough of the gospel preached every 
year to turn the world upside down. But multi- 
tudes have ears to hear who do not hear. Christ 
emphasized the importance of such a possibility in 
His words, ‘‘Take heed what ye hear,” and ‘Take 
heed how ye hear.” The “how” of hearing is as 
important as the having something to hear. The 
secret of right or wrong hearing and speaking is 
the same. He who speaks falsely will hear falsely 
what others say.—Dr. D. O. Mears. 


—— The dead line in the ministry, as in any other 
calling, is the line of laziness. The lawyer cannot 
use last year’s briefs. The physician cannot depend 
on last week’s diagnosis. The merchant cannot as- 
sume that a customer of ten years’ standing will 
not be enticed elsewhere. And the preacher must 
be a live, wide-awake, growing man. Let him dye 
his brains, not his bair. Let his thought be fresh, 
and his speech be glowing. Sermons, it has well 
been said, are like bread, which is delicious when it 
is fresh, but which, when a month old, is hard to 
cut, harder to eat and hardest of all to digest.—Dr. 
A.J, F. Behrends. 


— Our aim is to bring man back to that Master 
whom he has left, and for whose service he has ever 
since been longing even more than he knew. This 
is the reason that men gather round the pulpit still; 
men need to be told of their want. They do not 
come to hear the highest arguments; masterpieces 
of argument they have at home upon their shelves. 
Nor do they come expecting from you the force of a 
Demosthenes or the pathos of a Massillon. They 
want you to tell them of the more excellent way. 
They want to catch again the spirit of some hymn 
that their mother taught them, and to have renewed 
the mood of an old penitence or of a scrupulous 
fear of some vice with whose face they have since 
become familiar. Look upon them, with their hun- 
ger and their thirst, all the more touching if they 
are in a measure unconscious. Give them the hope 
that they require. Tel them the meaning of the 
life of Jesus—that He suffered that we might cease 
from sin.—Bishop Lilicott. 


— Have you anything to tell men that will make 
heaven seem nearer to earth than it ever was before, 
that will compel them to feel the tragic grandeur of 
human life and the infinite contrast between right- 
eousness and sin? Have you anything to tell them 
which will save them from the bitterness of despair 
in their worst sorrows, and which will keep them 
calm and enable them to exercise self-restraint in 
their greatest Successes and triumphs? Have you 
anything to tell them that, in the fiercest heat of 
youthful passion, under the severest strain of busi- 
ness and professional anxiety, and when the cold 
selfishness of old age is creeping upon them, will 
enable them to master the world, the flesh and the 
devil? You are to be ministers of Christ—have you 
anything to say that ought to make the authority of 
Christ more awful and august to the conscience and 
the will, and the mercy of Christ more tender to tne 
heart, of every man that listens to you? If not, 
then, whatever comes of it, refuse to be a candidate 
for a pulpit, refuse to accept the pastorate of a 
church_h. W. Dale. 


For Dyspepsia. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

'Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it very extensively, and with the most remark- 
‘able success in dyspepsia, and in all cases where 
there is derangement of the liver and kidneys.” 
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Artistic 
Specialties 
Fixtures 
Lighting 
Electricity 
Gas. 

Fine Goods at Fair Prices. 


Entirely new Designs for this Season. 


Fixtures made to Order from Special |. 
Drawings. 
BEAUTIFUL’ LAMPS 
WITH 


SHADES TO MATCH. 


R. HOLLINGS & 60., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
523-525 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


99999009000 


Marion 
Harland, 


the housekeeping authority, 


RO SAYS: 


POLISH 


imparts a brilliancy without abrasion, 
heretofore unknown.” 
Trial quantity free: box pestepaid, 
l5c. in stamps. Sold everywhere. 
ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 
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50,000 Women 
a day 


are learning 
-. that the 


Bias ° 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
Last as long 
as the skirt. 


SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS 


SIRE LR es Sree ant S 
ARE GENUINE ABE tS G000S. 


These 
goods have \~ 
stood the test for 


proves conclusively that they are the best. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


HAVE the finest collection of 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
in the State. Sendfor my catalogue before 
ordering elsewhere. Prices reasonable. 


Cc. Ss. PRATT, - Reading, Mass, 


ST TW ns 


Vou will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 
tibie seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 


and rough counters. 


Sold by the trade generally. “a = 
Descriptive Price-List to any applicant. 


To ME = A ae 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


CRINGS ? THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 


TT 


LOWELL, = 
MASS.” § 


ST TE = ET TUE TTT 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking, 


RANGES 


~ jem peo 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. - 
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Notices. 


a 
Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 

are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 

notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 
10 A.mM., The Norwegian System. Speakers, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., S. B. 
Capen, Esq. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION. — Annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, beginning May 15 at 2.30 P. M. and 
closing Thursday noon, May 17. Sermon by Dr. G. A. 
Gordon. Among the speakers will be Dr. John Bascom 
on Tbe Church and Social Reform, Rey. C. A. Dickin- 
son on The Institutional Church and Dr. P. 8. Moxom 
on Christian Socialism. Reduced rates on B. & A. R. R. 


EssEx SOUTH CONFERENCE, West Peabody, Wednes- 
day, May 9. Special train leaves Salem at 9.30 A.M. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH of the Woman’s 
Board, Winchester, Thursday, May 3, 10 A. M. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Rutland, May 8. 
PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 8, 10 A.M. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, North Church, 
Winchendon, May 8, 9. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY MEETING.—The Raymond 
& Whitcomb excursion to Omaha for those Ub hee to 
attend the meeting of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society will leave Boston, Monday, June 4, at 
3 P.M., and Omaha in return on Monday, June 11. 
Round trip tickets, $65 for clergymen and their families, 
$70 for others, covering railroad fare, Pullman sleeper, 
meals en roude and hotel bill at Omaha, may be obtained 
of Joshua Coit, Room 9, Congregational House. Those 
intending to go should register as soon as possible that 
arrangements may be made for location of sleepers. 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the U.S.A, First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N Y., May 17.. Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70L Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION.—The constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary provides that in the year 
1858, and every third year thereafter, it shall be the dut: 
of the board of directors to call a convention in Chi- 
eazo, Ill., for the purpose of electing directors in the 
place of those whose term of office is about to expire, 
and for the purpose of transacting such other business 
as the interests of the seminary may require. And in 
order to keep the seminary in vital union with its con- 
stituency, the directors in calling such a convention 
shall invite each local association of the Congregational 
churches of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
New Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent 
the churches of such local associations. Local associa- 
tions which have a church membership of over 1,500 
shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for 
every 500 church members. The associations shall be 
asked to provide for the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates, who are expected to report back to the bodies by 
which they are elected the condition of the seminary. 
The convention shall consist of those thus invited, also 
of the board of directors and the members of the faculty, 
In accordance with this requirement of the constitution, 
the board of directors have called such a convention of 
delegates as is above indicated, to meet on Wednesday, 
May 9,at 10 o’clock A. M.,in the lecture-room of the 
Union Park Congregational Church. The annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the seminary will be 
held in Fisk Hall, Tuesday, May 8, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

: By order of the board of directors, 

Chieago, I1l., April 12. G. 8S. F. SAVAGE, Sec. 


NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING General Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts at Pittsfield, May 15, 16, 17. 

Order of Exercises: Tuesday, 2.30 P.M., Organization 
and business; 245, Secretary’s Report, Rev. H. A. 
Hazen; 3 00, Treasurer’s Report, Mr. William A. Paine; 
3.45, Ministerial Bureau, a report by Rey. B. F. Hamil- 
ton; 4.00, Topic, The Diaconate, Rev. EB. A. Reed, D. D., 
followed by discussion; 5.00, Adjournment; 7.30, Public 
Worship—sermon by Rey. George A. Gcrdon, D. D. 
communion, offering for Board of Ministerial Aid. 

Wednesday, 8.3) A. M., Devotional service and business; 
8.45, Report of Committee on Work of the Churches, 
discussion; 9 30, Report of Committee on Sunday School 
Work, by Perley A. Stone; 10.00, Business; 10.30, Address, 
Nationa! Council’s Ministerial Relief, by Rev. N. i 
Whittlesey; 11.00, Topic, The Church and Social Re- 
form, by John Bascom, D. D., LL.D., followed by discus- 
Sion; 12.30 P.M., Adjournment; 2.30, Annual Meeting of 


, 


the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society: 1. Reports 
of officers. 2. Election of officers, 3. Report of Brocn 
tive Committee. 4. Address, Business—Election of dele- 
gates to the National Council of 1895. Adjournment. 
7.30, Topic, The Institutional Church, Rev. ©. A. Dickin- 
son; Topic, Free Pews, Rey. H. A. Bridgman; Topic 
Christian Socialism, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D. ‘ 

Thursday, 8.30 A.M., Devotional service and business; 
9.00, Address by Rey. F. J. Marsh, Massachusetts Super- 
intendent of Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc.; 9.30, Topic,.Prepa- 
ration and Condition for Church Membership, Rey. 
Parris T. Farwell, followed by discussion; 10,30, Re- 
ports : (1) on Sunday Traffic, my Rev, F. S. Hatch; (2) on 

ool Selling, by Rey. C. H. amlin; (3) on Intemper- 
ance, by Rey. Payson W. Lyman; 12.00 M., Business and 
closiug words by Rev. I. C. Smart; Adjournment. 

_ The Boston & Albany Railroad will sell excursion 
tickets to Pittsfield and return from stations twenty-five 
miles 6r more distant at the rate of three cents per mile 
one way, provided notice is given the General Passenger 
Agent, on or before May 8, of the number of tickets re- 
quired, This notice may be given to local station 
agents. Tickets will be. good going May 15 and 16, and 


for return May 17 and 18 No reducti 8 
other railroads. beater tad eg 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Indiana, Ht. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springfield, Tuesday. May 2 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, , Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15, 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 22. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 
Maine, ; Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Goes regularly to Hot Springs 
for GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM.—How this Waz- 
ter is valued there in BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS 
and STONE OF THE BLADDER. 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnet, ; 
Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident 
’ Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says: 
“‘My experience in the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheu- 
matism and that hybrid disease, ‘*Rheu- 
matic Gout” (so-called), which is in con- 
tradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arth- 
ritis of Garrod. I have had excellent 
results from this Water in these affections, 
both in my own person and in the treut- 
ment of patients for whom I have prescribed 
it. Of course the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent prop- 
erties. Hence itis a prophylactic as well 
as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and form- 
ing Caleuli, when due toa redundancy of 
Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Med- 
ica in the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia, former Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says: 

“J feel no hesitancy whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Stone in the Bladder, and_in all 
Diseases of Urie Acid Diathesis, I know 
of no remedy at all comparable to 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Its effects are marked in causing a dis- 
appearance of Albumen from the urine. 
In asingle case of Bright’s Disease of the 
kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial re- 
sults from its use, and from its action in 
this case I should have great confidence 
in it asa remedy in certain stages of this 
disease.” 


The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, says+ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


has signally demonstrated its remedial 
power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Uric Acid, Gravel and other mal- 
adies dependent upon the Uric Acid Dia- 
thesis. It not only eliminates from the 
blood the deleterious agent before it crys- 
talizes, but dissolves it in the form of 
Caleculi, at least to a size that renders its 
passage alongits ureters andurethra com- 
paratively easy. Send twenty cases No. 2.” 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, says: “Send me five cases of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Ihave made use of this Water for Gout in 
my own person and prescribed it for pa- 
tients similarly suffering, with the most 
decided beneficial results. I take great 
pleasure in advising Gouty patients to 
these Springs. 

This water is for sale by druggists gen- 
erally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descrip- 
tive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOPAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open June 15th. 
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ophylactic 


means decay preventing. 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


prevents decay because it cleans be- 
tween the teeth. In use, follow directions. 
Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 35¢c. by mail, 
postpaid. 


B &n instructive book about the teeth sent free on request 


Florence Mfg. Cos, Florence, Mass. 


Mi Pall r mS a om! fee! 
The Modern 


Nursing Bottle, 
CLEANFONT,’ 


A free flowing fountain. 


Automatic vent prevents colic. 

Easily filled and easily cleaned, 

Once seen a mother will recog- 
nize its value over all others. 


All Druggists, 35 cents. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FF FOLDING BATH. CABINET. 


Portable, and can be used in any - 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 
Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 
Sure cure for Colds Rheumatism, 
etc. Prevents contracting disease. 
Insures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. MAYOR, LANE 
& CO., 128 to 132 White Street, New 
S# York, manufacturers of Douches, 
Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 


JAPANESE FINISH 


PREPARED READY FOR USE. 
SUPERIOR TO PAINT. 
PRODUCES A BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood-work of 
buildings of all classes, and for this punnore possesses 
qualities superior to any paint or finish. , 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles such as tables, 
chairs, picture frames, etc. : 

Send for sample card of beautiful tints to the 
TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 
Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 


’ Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 


Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 

Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 

SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Perfection - = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 


3 May 1894 


Letters from Mothers 


speak.in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scotts 
Emulsion 
mas). do ne 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children. Wl 
It’s use has / 
brovwght == 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 


oe 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 
of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


i 
{ i 


HIGHLY 
% ENDORSED 
bythe medical , 
% faculty of 


For 
Stomach % 
affections, 
Loss of Ap- 
petite,Men- 
ital Depres- 
é sion, Poor- % 
sness of the 
Blood, 
Fever and 


ONO 


OX 


g 
|/Retard ed § 

4Convales- 
cence. 


a 
7 
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THE BESTROUTE 


BE 8 7; 
TheGreat Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. A pleasureandadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


IRES’ 
Rootbeer 


A 25c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


EWIS' 98 % LYE 


WDEBED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Unlike other AN it being 
a fine powder and get {n @ can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. bat 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes witheut boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was 


pe disinfecting sinks, close 
wasnlhg bottles, paints, trees, ns sa 


‘PENNA. SALT M’F'G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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Notices. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Peed eo rey House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Noe 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Spee E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
co House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer, Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
pl pag a offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY; founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1682, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 0: 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


STERILIZED milk is the only safeguard against 
the many diseases insidiously promulgated by ordi- 
nary milk. You may rest assured that the contents 
of every can of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream are thoroughly sterilized. 


IMPROVE THE HOuUR.—It was Publius Syrus who 
first expounded the maxim, ‘“* Who decides hastily is 
hurrying to repentance.”’ The saying might well be 
applied to those prudent women who neglect to 
avail themselves of some of the remarkable bar- 
gains in fine furniture which are being offered this 
spring by Paine’s Furniture Co. The sideboard 
shown in another column is a good illustration of 
these offerings. 


THE VALE OF MINNEKAUBTA isthe title of a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet recently issued descriptive 
of the Hot Springs, South Dakota, and the efficacy 
of their waters for the cure of rheumatism, neuralgia 
and kindred diseases. Copy of this pamphlét will 
be mailed free by W. A. Thrall, General Passenger 
Agent Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, 
Ill., upon receipt of request, inclosing two-cent 
stamp. 

THE SPRING MEDICINE.—“ All run down” from the 
weakening effects of warm weather, you need a good 
tonic and blood purifier like tlood’s Sarsaparilla. Do 
not put off taking it. Numerous little ailments, if 
neglected, willsoon break up the system. Take Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla now, to expel disease aud give you strength 
and appetite. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best. family cathartic and liver 
medicine, Harmless, reliable, sure. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYeR’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years Vs 
ago, lwas in a 98 
terrible condi- O§ 
tion with a hu- 03 
mor, OF erup- Og 
tion, which 03 
broke out all 3s 
over my face gs 
and body. See- O§$ 
ing the testiz ~s 
mony of others 9: 
as to the effi- Os 
cacy of Ayer’s 48 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 93 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 02 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 4& 
the complaint making its appearance 93 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- O§ 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 6? 
kind of skin disease.’”—J. W. DEAN, oO 
Moss Point, Miss. O: 


Ayer’s ony oarsaparilia 


Admitted at the World’s Fair O: 
000600000000000000000000: 


{ECT SUR MN RS ECE O OLSEN COTES SEC OOS TIAN See Iau URN RACER SERS 


ei 


(uticura 
Works Wonders 
In Curing 


Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Currcura, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Potrer I) nue 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
Powder 


Cures 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Sealding. 


Send 4c.-in stamps for sample. Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Drom in 
vosition. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, #5 cents a cake. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 


pamphlet. 


LADIES’ SYRINGE and WATER 
BOTTLE COMBINED, 
Prevents disease and endorsed by 
Physicians, Illustrated catalogue 
of all kinds of Water Bottles and 
Syringes sent on receipt of stamp. 

Liberal Terms to Agents. 
J MANUFACTURED BY 


Wilson’s Common Sense!Ear Drums 
| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO, 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky 


ava RENNARD & CO.,x36,Chicago, III. 


i Fisher Jan94 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FONUMENTS 
: In GRANITE 
MARBLE or STONE ; 


Correspondence solicited for any work desired for exe= 
cution this season. Special designs 
submitted upon request. 


Send 
eee &¢ AM B | 
Handbook. 


59 Carmine St., New York. 
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VICTORY 


“IT FLOATSs 
ie 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. al 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHI\. CHICAGO. 
DETROIT. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Ever he walks with Nature, hand in hand, 


Interpreting the music in her heart. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 


He is her brother, kin to Night and Day, 


To wind and wave and every vocal thing — 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 TMonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


God sets his fingers on the lyre to play, 


Touches his lips with song and bids him sing! 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING Novricks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words io the line). 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street Church, 
Monday, May 14, 10 A.M. Speaker, Rey. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. Subject: Joseph Rabinowitz and Otber Hebrew 
Christians. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION. — Annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, beginning May 15 at 2.30 P.M. and 
closing Thursday noon, May 17. Sermon by Dr. G. A. 
Gordon. Among the speakers will be Dr. John Bascom 
on The Church and Social Reform, Rev. C A. Dickin- 
son on The Institutional Church and Dr. P. 8. Moxom 
on Christian Socialism. Reduced rates on B. & A. R. R. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY MBETING.—The Raymond 
& Whitcomb excursion to Omaha for those wishing to 
attend the meeting of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society will leave Boston, Monday, June 4, at 
38 P.M., and Omaha in return on Monday, June 1l. 
Round trip tickets, $65 for clergymen and their families, 
$70 for others, covering railroad fare, Pullman sleeper, 
meals en route and hotel bill at Omaha, may be obtained 
of Joshua Coit, Room 9, Cougregational House. Those 
intending to go should register as soon as possible that 
arrangements may be made for location of sleepers, 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A,, First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17 Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. Craig, D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING General Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts at Pittsfield, May 15, 16, 17. 

Order of Exercises: Tuesday, 2.30 P.M., Organization 
and business; 2.45, Secretary’s Report, Rev. H. A, 
Hazen; 3 00, Treasurer’s Report, Mr. William A. Paine; 
3.45, Ministerial Bureau, a report by Rev. B. F. Hamil- 
ton; 4.00, Topic, The Diaconate, Rev. E. A. Reed, D. D., 
followed by discussion; 5.00, Adjournment; 7.30, Public 
Worship—sermon by Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., 
communion, offering for Board of Ministerial Aid. 

Wednesday, 8.30 A. M., Devotional service and business; 
8.45. Report of Committee on Work of the Churches, 
discussion; 9 30, Report of Committee on Sunday School 
Work, by Perley A. Stone; 10.00, Business; 10.30, Address, 
National Council’s Ministerial Relief, by Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey; 11.00, Topic, The Church and Social Re- 
form, by John Bascom, D. D., LL.D., followed by diseus- 
sion; 12.30 P.M., Adjournment; 2.30, Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society: 1. Reports 
of officers. 2. Election of officers. 3. Report of Execu- 
tive Committee. 4. Address, Business—Election of dele- 
gates to the National Council of 1895. Adjournment. 
7.30, Topic, The Institutionat Church, Rey. ©. A Dickin- 
son; Topic, Free Pews, Rev. H. A. Bridgman Topic, 
Christian Socialism, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D, D. 

Thursday, 8.30 A.M., Devotional service and business; 
9.00, Address by Rev. F. J. Marsh, Massachusetts Super- 
intendent of Cong. 8. 8; & Pub. Soc.; 9.30, Topic, Prepa- 
ration and Condition for Chureh Membership, Rev. 
Parris T. Farwell, followed by discussion; 10.30, Re- 

orts: (1) on Sunday Traffic, by Rey, KF. S. Hateh; (2) on 

ool Selling, by Rey. C. H. Hamlin; (3) on Intemper- 
ance, by Rev. Payson W. Lyman; 12.00 M., Business and 
closing words by Rey. I. C. Smart; Adjournment 

The Boston & Albany Railroad will sel! excursion 
tickets to Pittsfield and return from stations twenty-five 
mules or more distant at the rate of three cents per wile 
one way, provided notice is given the General Passenger 
Agent, on or before May 8, of the number of tickets re- 
quired. This notice may be given to local station 
agents. Tickets will be good going May 15 and 16, and 
for return May 17 and 18. No reduction of rates on 
other railroads. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfieid, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15, 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 22. 
Vermont, ° St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Noy, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational louse, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
oe 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; FE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. ss 

THR AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, ana in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
eregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washiogton St.; 
Cleveiand office, Y. M. ©. A Building. Donations may 
be set to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bara, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Edneation Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to age@ and disabled home and foreign mis- 
Sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
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mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 


Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 


at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 


urnishes loan libraries and religious ° 
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AN essential characteristic of a good Sunday 
school room is the easy division of the main floor 
into separate classrooms. It is always important 
that the whole school should be together at the 
opening and closing exercises, aS well as at other 
times. It is equally important that a division into 
groups be made, and that each group should be 
entirely shut off from the others. The existence of 
the evil has been recognized by teachers, superin- 
tendents and trustees, but to overcome it in the 
majority of cases was too difficult and expensive 
an undertaking. The solution of the problem, how- 
ever, came with the introduction of Wilson’s Roll- 
ing Partitions, which in a few moments will make 


cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. Ti ‘ 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jredsurer. 
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Home Missionary Society 
SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Neb., June 6th-8th. The Pres 
ident of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session will convene at halt- 
past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual election of officers will occur, the 
report for the year will be made and other business transacted. The Annual Sermon will be preached on 
that evening by the Rey. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Mass. 

Morning prayer meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will precede 
the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and responded to by 
the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of the year will be read by 
Secretary Joseph, B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State Auxiliaries by Rey. 
Alexander McGregor of Rhode Island, Rev. William H. Moore of Connecticut, Rev. J. G. Fraser, D.D., of 
Ohio, and Rey. T. O. Douglass, D. D., of Lowa. ; 

On Thursday afternoon HOME Miss{0ONS AND CHUROH BUILDING will be discussed by Rey. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., of New York City, and Rey. F. T. Bayley of Denver, and a paper will be presented by Secretary 
Washington Choate on HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICA. Addresses will follow by Rey. J. 8- 
Ainslie of Ft. Wayne, Ind., Rev. Henry Hopkius, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo.,and others. In the evening 
of that day a paper will be read by Secretary William Kincaid, entitled HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE WORLD, followed by addresses by Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and others. 

On Friday morning the Niuth Annual Meeting of THE WOMAN’S DEPARTIIENT will be held 
as a part of the regular session of the Conyention. Addresses may be expected from Miss Frances J- 
Dyer of Massachusetts; Mrs. Joseph T. Duryea, Nebraska; Mrs. W. 8S. Hawkes of Utah; Mrs. H. H. 
Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C. W. Preston of Nebraska. On that morning HOME MISSIONS AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., of Boston, and others. 

The afternoon.of Friday will be occupied by representatives from the field; Superintendents Broad, 
Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray and Thrallare expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by Rev. John A. Hamilton, D. D., and others. : 

The evening of Friday will be devotea to a grand summing-up and consecration meeting, at which 
Rey. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, Rev. W. H. Wells, D. D., of Minneapolis, Rey. A. L. Frisbie, 
D.D., of Des Moines, and Key. Charles S. Mills of Cleveland will speak. A te i . 5 

Following the conveution, on Sunday, June 10th, there will be Home Missionary Services in all the 
Congregational churches of the city in the morning, with mass meetings in the afternoon and evening, 
It 1s expected that these will be conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience meetings by Home 
Missionary workers from all parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from $2.50 to $3.00 per day; the Millard and the 
Delone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from $2.00 to $3.00; the Hotel Brunswick and the Merenants’ Hotel 
from $1.75 to $2.00; the Windsor, the Barker, the Midland, the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 to $2.00. 

There are private boarding-houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per day, and the committee haye also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of the 
city, where, at low rates, guests can be accommodated with lodgings, and can board at restaurants near at 
hand. The Commercial Club, which occupies the fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce, tenders the 
hospitality of its rooms to the members and guests of the Society, and a Jarge and well-managed restau- 
rant is under the patronage of the Cluv. g : as 

The Omaha Committee of Arrangements will promptly answer all inquiries, as to above accommoda- 
tions, that may be addressed to its Chairman, GEORGE H. PAYNE, Esq., 1702 Farnham Street, Omaha. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Association, the Central Traffic Association, and 
the Western Passénger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be used by attendants on the 
meetivg—have all agreed that those paying full fare from stations on their lines to Omaha, and securing 
certificates at the time of buying tickets that they have so paid, shall have return tickets over the same 
routes at one-third fare, these return tickets holding good for starting for three days from the close of 
the meeting. R , ; 

Certified clergymen will be carried each way for $17.50 from New York City, which is one-half tbe 
unlimited fare; and others paying full (limited) fare ($32.75) from New York City in going will be re- 
turned tor one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The sleeping-car fare is $7.50 for each berth. 

An open rate of one tare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska wit En 150 
miles of Omaha—excursioa tickets to be sold June 5-8, limited for return to June 11. 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSION TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion man- 
agers, to run special excursion trains from Boston and New York to Omaha and return on these terms: 
They will sell round-trip tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman berth, meals en route (to 
Omaha and return), and first-class botel accommodations im Omaha for five days, for sixty-five dollars. 
(#65) for clergymen, missionaries and their families; and for all others, seventy dollars ($70) from either 
New York or Boston. For those who desire, Messrs Raymond & Whitcomb will make the return limit of 
their railroad ticket sixty days, and will refund the cost of the meals. But passengers not returning 
with the party will forfeic the Pullman berth. : 

These excursion trains will leave Boston on Monday, June 4th, at 3 p.M., and New York at 5 P. M.— 
the New York train joining that from Boston at Rotterdam Junction, near Schenectady—and are to 
reach Omaha on Wednesday, June 6th, at1P.M. Correspondence concerning these special trains may be 
addressed to Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, Boston or New Nome Joshua Coit, Congregational 


House, Boston; or Mr. William B. Howland, freasurer, Bible House, New. York, and tickets may be had 
at these several piaces. 


a large audience-room out of a dozen different class- 
rooms; and as quickly change the latter back into 
the former. This is done not only rapidly, but 
quietly. These rolling partitions are said to be a 
marvelous convenience. Being sound-proof and air- 
tight, they are easily operated. Some are made with 
blackboard surfaces for object lesson teaching, 
thus answering a double purpose. It would be well 
for those interested to send to James G. Wilson for 
an illustrated catalogue. His office is at 74 West. 
Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


A LATE breakfast is often caused by a late milk- 
man. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has de- 
layed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the 
house, and avoid such annoyances. 


MALARIA is one of the most insidious of health 
destroyers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla counteracts its 
deadly poison and builds up the system. 
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REPLENISH during this summer your 


Sunday 
School 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, thus 
insuring special care and promptness. 

YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List over 700 Tittes 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1894. It contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


The best WAY to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you aselection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. 


We want to know: (a) fowmuch 
money you have to spend ; (6) what books are now 
in your Library, if you have one (send Catalogue) ; 
(ce) date when Jast purchase of books was made: 
{d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the pro- 
portion of books required for younger children, if 
any; (f)any particular line of books which you do 
or do not want; (g) any special titles which you wish 
included in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, )ou allow us, as suggested, to make the 
first selection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. 

Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 

CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


By Rev. R DeWirr MAL. 
LARY. Pp. 61, price 15 
cents, 


Family 
Worship 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ministers and laymen, to a circular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 

“ A timely and forcible discussion.’’— Watchman. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 

‘ BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The A Pronounced Success 

: . . An 8 page service with 
Congregationalist music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 

ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
uorship, has met uith enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
- Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


**A Poor Parish, 
A Good Salary, 
And no favors from the 
Home Mission Board.’’ 


_A solution of the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion for self-sacrificing ministers. 
The above book of means and metheds 
will be mailed free upon application to 


LOUIS H. SCHNEIDER, 
P. 0. Box 3064, - = Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Pure, wholesome, interesting. 
Send for our Catalogue of S. S. Books and Libraries. 


It is arranged according to the years of the issue of 
the books. Some of the authors are: Mrs. G. A. Paull 
(Minnie E. Kenney), Mrs. Houghton, Mrs. Julia Mac- 
Nair Wright, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Walton, Miss Giberne, 
Miss Noble, Miss Hopkins, Miss Hunter, Richard New- 
ton, Lynde Palmer, Rey. E. A. Rand, Hesba Stretton. 


The newest volumes are: 
BACHEL’S FARM. A. L. Noble. $1. 
THE STARRY SKIES. Miss Giberne. $1. 
SILVER BOWLS. Mrs. Paull. $1.50. 
MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. $1.50, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


SUNDAY HOUR LIBRARY. 5) vols. $25. 
MODEL LIBRARY NO. 3. 50 vols. $17.50. 
MODEL LIBRARY NO. 2. 50 vols, $12.50. 
MODEL LIBRARY NO. 8. 50 vols. $22.50. 
MODEL LIBRARY NO. 4. 50 vols. $10. 
PRIMARY LIBRARY. 50 vols. $10. 
STAR LIBRARY. 100 vols. I6mo. $25. 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 12 vols. $9. 
Each of the above in a chestnut case. 


HELPS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Dr. Rand. 2. 
THRE BInLE TEXT-BOOK. 90 cents. 
CRUDEN’s CONCORDANCE. #1. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER. 
address, one year, $1. 

MORNING LIGHT. For still younger chil- 
dren. Ten copies to one address, one year, $l. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Ten or more copies to 
one address, one year, 25 cents each. 

THE AMERICAN MESSENGER. 
copies for one year. 25 cents each; 40 copies, $6. 


Ten copies to one 


Single 


Samples of periodicals sent free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 E. 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. 


Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XX XI is published, 
8 pp., price 8 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 


No. XXVIII, MY COUNTRY. 
Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 


Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
BIBLE CHILDREN. 
THE GOOD FIGHT. 
MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
x*» Samples 2 cents each ,*» 


Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


TWO EDITIONS. } 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The committee appointed by 
the Natiopval Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion bave reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


The 
NEW 


e i printed in convenient form 

Foi m of as an 8 pp. leaflet, A em 

TOF the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission | series?" 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 10 copies, $2.00, 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. | 


by offer ONE TH 
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“ The Blakeslee System has been recetved 
with considerable favor. The plan has post. 
tive merits.’—Sunday School Times. 


Union 
Graded 
Lessons 


FORMERLY CALLED 


The Blakeslee Lessons, 
are meeting with great success 
everywhere. An unusual op- 
portunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
national Lessons, for a year’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
commencing July 1st. They 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the gchool 


study the same subject-matter 
as the International System. 


Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Bible Study Publishing Co, 


21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED! 


Children’s Day Service ~ 
No. 10 for 1894. 


It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Floral Lxercise, the 


‘*PRICELESS GARLAND.”’’ 

Send i cents for Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassan Street, NEW YORK. 


A Day with Birds =»« Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Seripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 
Floral Praise . 3 
No. 12, . For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
10®; 5 cents each by mail. 


HULL’S 


$4 per 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9h St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SOCCSCSOSClSSCSSSSISOSESOA 


Summer Blossoms, —5 cts. ea. 

Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 

D Ys The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea, 

SS AY: Grateéful Ofterings, —5 cts, ea. 

Gems for His Crown,—5 cts,ea. 
Vive excellent services complete with Carols, Resp. 

3 Readings and Recitations. Send 20 cts. in stamps for 

Y samples of the five. Cantata: FATHER TIME, @ 

9 For young people, very fine, price 30 cts. SEND THE 

? LIGHT, A missionary service, price 5 cts. 


? Geo. F. Rosche & Co. ,940 W. Madison St. Chicago, U1. @ 
! 3200299 99005.92-)25025039S300 
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(tel 


PURPOSE.—To make the life and teachings of Christ as real and practical as 


Desiring to secure a 
Life of Christ of su- 
perior merits for 
@ young people, we here- : 
@USAND DOLLARS for the best MS., as stated below. 
@ 


if he lived and taught in our streets to-day, that the reader may catch the truest 
and highest conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s ideal life 
for man as shown usin him. To enrapture the soul with the beauty and grandeur of his life and teachings, 
To bring the reader into such close, loving relationship with him as to care only for his companionship, 


The fullness of it all to be “‘one” with him, as he is one with the Father. 
To make the Christian life joyous, majestic, conquering. 


glory in his glorious presence. 


To be changed from glory te 


SPECIFICATIONS.—MS. must be received by Oct. Ist; not over 60,000 words nor less than 40,000, 
Not merely a descriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the supposed characters bring them 


into intimate. relations with Christ and his disciples, his circumstances, experiences and teachings. 


Style, 


simple and plain; such as will hold the interest of children from eight years and upwards. 

PARTICULARS.—Each MS. numbered as received. Receipt acknowledged to the author, with num- 
ber given. Manuscripts submitted, without names of authors, to three judges. Judgment based upon merits 
as stated. Payment on completion of examination, and not later than October 30th. 


WHY UNDERTAKE THE BOOK.—It is not along one, n 
You have the additional chance of securing a good price for the book from 


publisher sought afterwards. 


us.@ As the time is short, many cannot compete. Few at this season can spare time. 
There is nothing now in the market which fills the place, 


kind will always meet with ready sale. 


Most books are written first anda 
A choice book of this 


Further particulars and suggestions on application. Address MS, and communications to “ Book 
Department, DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago.” 
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HERE is but one way in the world to be 

sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 

established brand of strictly pure white lead, ‘pure linseed 

oil, and pure colors.* . 
s 2 The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, and 
Light * Sl sey are always absolutely 
Street and Driveway. 


The 8S G. & he 


E.. Co. TUBULAR 
GLOBE STREET f 
i 
t 


Lamp 7Zs-the best 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


made. Hqual te the best gas light. “ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). “JEWETT” (New York). 

Tall WOr DIOIDIOU GROLe OP arr eere. “ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
aie aS ae ies gris ite “ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
Can besetby wick |x| regulator to burn ““ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). “MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
From 4tol6howrs. \%& fs cheap, yet per: “BRADLEY ” (New York). ‘‘ MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 
fect. Burns 4 LB hours for 1 cent. “BROOKLYN ” (New York). ‘*RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 


“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER ”’ (New York). 
‘“FAHNESTOCK’”’ (Pittsburgh). “UNION ”’ (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color- card, free. 


ree NATIONAL J.EAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


HEELING is the ee 


‘““SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 


dealer. He has it or 
you if you insist. 
catalogue, 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Curcaco: 25 LAKE St. 


Artistic 
Specialties 


Fixtures | 
Lighting | 
Electricity 
Gas. : 

Fine Goods at Pair Prices, 


Entirely new Designs for this Season. 
Fixtures made to Order from Special | 


Buy it of your 
can get it for 
Send for our 


Beiter than gymnasium exer- 
cise because in open air, and 
pleasanter than walking because 
more exhilarating. 


a Columbia Bicycle 


is as enjoyable as a good horse, and much less 
expensive. Riders of Columbias 
are never ashamed of their mounts, , 
because they ride the standard 
wheels of the world, representing 


Columbia 


4 . . . 5 
Dra nee all that is best in bicycle con- 
: struction POPE MFG. CO., 
B EAUTI F U L LAM PS 4] Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
WITH Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about Columbias. It is free 


at our agencies, or we mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 

50H OHOHCHORCHORCHONORORCHOHORCHORONCHORORORCEOROEOHS 
Perfect appoint- 

AN | ments; beauti- 
fully furnished; scientifically conducted. 
An even summer temperature the year 


SHADES TO TMATCH. 


R. HOLLINGS & 6O., 


a 6 

@ | 

: : 

Manufacturers and Importers, = ; round. IRF YOU ARE SEEKING HEALTH you @ 

@ can find it, as well as pleasure, at | 

5283-525 WASHINGTON ST, BOSTON. ‘ i s 
.-) 

WARWICKCYCLES| 3 Alma Sanitarium s 

a 8 

oe “as Alma, Mich. a 

@ The Strongest Bromide = 

The Wheelman’s 4 Water in the Wrold. = . . Write For Illustrated Pamphlet. @ 
@ 


Favorite. 


See 


Sor cows sees 208 5200s oer ee 


i The faison Mimongranhy 


FEATURES FOR ’94:;: 


Wood Rims, T it r. $22 and $25.) 
Patent Adjustable ypey WTI C Valuable to Clergymen 
9 andchurch workers 4 
Handle Bars, 4 eff ~ ea z because: ; 
Dust-proof bearings, q ae Co 
i he reach off all i 
New Pattern Frame, ; price; it is east ; 
Ease of Propulsion. learned and opera- 
P ; ted; itmakes beau- 
i tiful plain copy; it 
= ( does the best Mim- 
Weight of the Ibs Pees work and manifolding and inf 
: Z f twice as speedy as pen writing. 
Warwick Road Wheel = ee 
Pade d es Sein 4p which wear well and are sold at ; A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
a pe Ri pepe tale PRICES BEC) Weee Ory * Chicago, | NewYork, Philadelphia. § 
They are the eteucemucceuessscsegeues ee 
Warwick models, 14, 16, and 18, are the strongest, j 
lightest and most graceful Ladies’ Wheels in the HARTFORDS. 
market. They are the fulfilled suggestions of the ; Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri: 
best lady riders ahd are Liberally Guaranteed. Better have a CATALOGUE. “ Go55' 25 rpc ta a 
© nished,reliable,and guaranteed for 8 years, 
SEND FoR CaTALoGuE To eZ gaggia Riaigui Fibs ney equa ia 
Warwick PEG PARSE AD UT CLE OS, 5 ener ofr kind, veiabe and respond, Reference 
: & WA psoas ed atany time. me 8 ane by 
arwick Cycie Mfg. Co., HARTFORD, CONN. SESS GS HOTU st ee hate 
atalorne of atest designs an 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. . 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. &% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. : 


%& THE HANDBOOK SERIES. @ 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 

-each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 


We have made no advance on our standard price for 


the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in theirmethod 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


t& CONGREGATIONALISM ¥y 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
‘proportionate rate. 


OSTON churches last year, for the 
first time in their history, united in 


a simultaneous collection for local 


church extension. That the great majority 
of the thirty-one representatives of Congre- 
gationalism in this city should wheel into 
line with a concerted effort of this sort was 
considered of even greater significance than 
the amount of money raised. This year 
they have another chance to exalt the prin- 
ciple of fellowship by taking a collection 
some time this month in aid of two enter- 
prises, the Swedish and the Roslindale 
churches, which are in sore need of a lift 
that will put them on their feet. The 
church’ Extension committee of the Pilgrim 
Association, having carefully investigated 
all claimants for aid, names next Sunday 
for this simultaneous offering, and we are 
glad to say that there is a prospect’ of 
larger and more general giving than last 
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year.. Every church owes it to the denom- 
ination to do what it can—even though the 
gift be small—for a cause like this. We 
believe nothing is of more service in making 
our local fellowship real and helpful than 
this yearly simultaneous collection. 


Some of our sister denominations are hay- 
ing serious—not to say heated—discussions 
over the infelicities of their church govern- 
ment. In the Methodist Church there isa 
Dr. Parkhurst in Chicago as outspoken as 
Dr. Parkhurst of Boston. He has been 
reading a paper before the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of Chicago on King Georgeism in the 
Methodist Church. He insists that lay 
members of the church have ‘‘no voice in 
organization or taxation, no voice in the 
selection of officials or in the disbursement 
of funds.’’ The system, he says, is out of 
harmony with our system of republican 
government. A Congregational minister, 
175 years ago, issued a tract which declared 
that ‘‘ Democracy is Christ’s government.”’ 
It has been resuscitated from time fo time 
and has had a mighty influence in American 
church and political life. Has not the time 
come to put it into circulation again? The 
Hvangelist reiterates its charge that the en- 
tire list of delegates to the General Assem- 
bly from the New York Presbytery was pre- 
pared and elected by a packed caucus, that 
one party is deliberately working the pres- 
byteries to override the rights of the other 
and that these proceedings show ‘ how 
much lower is the standard of justice in the 
church than before the common law.”’ This 
is a good time to commend to the churches 
‘*a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people.’ 


It should not pass without note that the 
cause of the higher education among the 
negroes is being substantially aided by 
money which they themselves have earned. 
Mr. Thomy LaFon, a very wealthy colored 
man, careful, economical and enterprising, 
recently died in New Orleans, La., having 
accumulated property to the amount of 
$500,000. He was a Roman Catholic, but 
he gave largely to unsectarian institutions 
in his native city, and he also made a be- 
quest to Straight University. In New Or- 
leans they called him the colored Monte- 
fiore. There were two striking evidences of 
forethought in his will. Each piece of 
property bequeathed is to be delivered to 
the legatee free from all indebtedness, and 
all rentals due the estate are not to be col- 
lected unless they exceed $50. To eleven 
cousins he gave $1,000 apiece. Hight widows 
were also generously remembered. He 
founded the Old Folks’ Home, called after 
his name. He lived modestly and gave his 
large moneys for the public good. In this 
he has set an example which might well be 
followed by many a man who is inclined 
to look down upon the colored race. The 
man who, in the face of the prejudice exist- 
ing against the negro, has the energy and 
brains to accumulate half a million dollars, 
and the nobility of soul to leave nearly all 
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of it for the welfare of mankind, is not only 
doing something to solve the Southern prob- 
lem but is the possessor of a quality of 
manhood much needed in our time. 


——— 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


Whenever anything printed in this paper 
arouses as much comment as Miss Dawes’s 
article, What Is the Purpose of the Church? 
which appeared April 19, we feel justified 
in concluding that the subject discussed is 
one on which many minds are brooding and 
on which they desire more light. We are 
therefore glad to have the topic receive fur- 
ther treatment this week at the hands of a 
prominent representative of the institutional 
idea, Rev. C. A. Dickinson. It should be 
said that most of the responses we have re- 
ceived to Miss Dawes’s article heartily ap- 
prove her positions. 

We presume that if those who take oppo- 
site sides in this discussion could under- 
stand one another more fully differences. 
would give way to a large amount of sub- 
stantial agreement. At any rate, the advo- 
cates of the newer methods must not ignore 
the large number of conscientious, devoted 
persons in the churches who are questioning 
seriously whether the desire to be in touch 
with the times is not carrying those enam- 
ored of it too far. These cautious brethren 
are not to be dismissed as old fogies and 
constitutional objectors. Onthe other hand, 
these critics ought themselves to sympa- 
thize with the motive behind the modern 
devices, to study their actual] working and 
to give dué credit for accomplished. results. 
Certainly no one who understands the Chris- 
tian religion at all can want to see the spir- 
itual power of the church dwindle. It must 
continue to be a reservoir of strength and 
inspiration to men and women fighting their 
daily battles. The power of a church in a 
community will be in exact proportion to 
the number of sweet, pure, brave, unselfish 
lives which it nourishes and sends forth into 
the shops, the homes, the streets of the 
town, A church which raises up this kind 
of representatives of it and of Jesus, who 
are exhibiting seven days in the week His 
holiness and repeating His sacrifice of self, 
is reaching: and ‘blessing the world, even 
though its edifice may be open only once 
or twice a week. 

At the same time it usually happens that 
hearts in which true religion burns gravi- 
tate together and it is the modern way to 
work through associated efforts. Scores 
of years ago the church found out this 
secret of success through co operation, and 
foreign and home missionary societies were 
born. By and by the church grasped the 
idea that man was a social being and that 
it was within its province to control, di- 
rect and utilize this instinct of human na- 
ture. The first church sociable that was 
ever held contained within itself the germs 
of all this later institutional development. 
Then was the time to have nipped them in 
the bud. When once the idea gained a 
place that the church edifice could be used 
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for other purposes than that of worship, the 
way was opened for a good many things not 
known to the fathers. And when it was 
realized that, besides the influence flowing 
forth to the world through individual lives 
of church members, they could combine to 
good advantage in some concrete effort to 
lift and bless men, the question of larger 
adaptations of the house of God at once, 
and naturally, thrust itself to the front. If 
it is proper for Christian men to go around 
the corner from a church and start, in a 
hired hall, a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, it is just as sensible, when condi- 
tions are favorable, to furnish a room in the 
edifice itself with attractions and invite in 
the boys and young men lounging on the 
street corners. To make the church edifice 
the basis for operations in prosecuting wor- 
thy ends is, within certain limitations, quite 
as legitimate as to work from one’s home 
or store. 

This does not mean that the Old South 
Church in this city shall undertake to do 
precisely what Berkeley Temple is attempt- 
ing, nor that Dr. Storrs’s church in Brook- 
lyn shall follow in the wake of Mr. Scud- 
der’s Jersey Tabernacle, nor that the old 
First Church in Pittsfield and the new 
church in Deadwood, S. D., shall pursue 
identical paths in their representation of 
Christianity to their respective communi- 
ties. Neither are we ready to indorse every 
expedient now popular for reaching the 
masses. But every church must have a con- 
ception of its purpose commensurate with 
its opportunity, and must be inventive and 
persistent enough to find the best way to 
accomplish this purpose in the field which 
God gives it. 


<a 


OAN INTEMPERANOE BE LESSENED? 


Liquor saloons are leading multitudes, 
especially of young men, to physical and 
moral destruction. They are dangerous re- 
sorts, which breed other crimes besides 
drunkenness. ,They corrupt politics and 
imperil good government, The twinsources 
of the liquor power are the passion for drink 
and the passion for gain. Those with the 
appetite for money draw to themselves those 
with the appetite for strong drink, and each 
satisfies the other while the public groans 
under the burden of the evil consequences. 
One vital, practical question is how to 
break this vicious alliance. 

The advocates of the Norwegian system 
of regulating the liquor traffic believe they 
have found in it an answer to this question. 
Competent men have thoroughly investi- 
gated the system and its working in Nor- 
way and Sweden. They have found that it 
takes away from the saloon the accessories 
which encourage the customer to drink, and 
from the seller the temptation to increase 
the sale of liquor in order to make money. 
They have found that in twenty years the 
consumption of distilled liquors has de- 
ereaséd by more than one-half in the coun- 
tries where this system has been maintained, 
while in most other countries during the 
same period the consumption has largely 
increased. For example, in Germany it has 
nearly doubled, in France it has more than 
doubled. They have found that in Sweden 
and Norway the sale of fermented liquors, 
which is still carried on under the old sys- 
tem, has largely increased. 

The advocates of this system propose to 
include in its operation in Massachusetts 
the sales at retail both of distilled and fer- 
mented liquors. They ask only that cities 
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and towns which now license saloons may 
be permitted to try this system, if the ma- 
jority of the citizens in such cities and 
towns vote to do so. The bill which they 
seek to bring before the Legislature pro- 


vides that no one shall make profit from 


the business, thatit shall be placed in charge 
of those who wish to lessen the sale of 
liquor and that a considerable number of 
those interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity shall control the business. 

The friends of this bill have done wisely 
in entering on an educational campaign in 
its behalf. They have already held meet- 
ings in Boston, Springfield, Lowell and 
other places. Last Monday they presented 
the subject to the Ministers’ Meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall. The addresses of such men 
as Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Rev. D. N. Beach and Mr. S. B. 
Capen have roused audiences of those who 
came with inquiring minds to a high degree 
of enthusiasm. The criticism of the bill 
and the opposition to it have led to impor- 
tant amendments and have interested many 
people in it. This reform cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried out without the intelligent 
co operation of the friends of good govern- 
ment. Nor can those who. really seek to 
promote the public welfare afford. to remain 
ignorant of this system and its proposed 
application to this country. The report of 
the State commission, and other literature 
presenting the facts in compact shape, are 
easily-obtainable. 

Liquor dealers, of course, generally op- 
pose this bill. They sent their ablest rep- 
resentatives to the State House to figkt it 
at the recent hearings before the committee. 
This is a strong argument in its favor with 
most friends of temperance. It was less 
encouraging to hear the voices of well- 
known prohibitionists joining with those 
of liquor dealers in urging the committee 
to report against the bill. But we are con- 
fident that a better understanding of its 
purposes will unite the friends of temper- 
ance in its favor. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
has declared her conviction that ‘it will 
kill our present horrible saloon system and 
give us cleaner and purer municipal poli- 
tics.’”’ Dr. John Blackmer, a recent candi- 
date of the Prohibition party for governor, 
has publicly announced his support of the 
bill. Ex-Governor Jobn D. Long believes 
it would be wise to try the experiment. 
President Carter of Williams College has 
advocated the bill in a very effective letter. 
A long list of jurists, practical legislators, 
friends of working men, educators and 
leaders in public affairs are arrayed on its 
side. 

It is admitted that the trial of the system 
is an experiment. Time, patience and dili- 
gent study will be required so to adapt it to 
conditions in this country as to make it 
successful. Butitis by these means that suc- 
cessful reforms are accomplished. Friends 
of temperance cannot content themselves 
with protesting against the evils of the 
saloon and denouncing those who live by it. 
They must take practical measures to crowd 
it out. The method proposed by this sys- 
tem approaches the evil cautiously, intelli- 
gently, determinedly, is calculated to unite 
in active effort those who oppose the saloon, 
and, we hope and believe, will result in 
robbing it of its power. Every supporter of 
righteous government should inform him- 
self concerning the nature and working of 
the Norwegian system and, if it commends 
itself to his judgment, should heartily lend 
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his influence to give it a fair trial in this 
country. 


<a 


THE CRAZE FOR PATERNALISM. 


Whatever may be thought of Coxey’s 
army now in the vicinity of Washington, or 
of the movements of Kelly and Hogan at 
the West, they are certainly to be looked 
upon as a sign of the times, as much so as 
the Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania and 
Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, in the 
later years of the last century. They indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of certain la- 
borers. to shift the responsibility for their 
present condition from their own shoulders 
to those of their employer, and a purpose to 
render the least possible return in actual 
service for the largest possible amount of 
pay. Hence the demand that government 
issue half a thousand millions of greenbacks 
and order.public improvements upon which 
all idle men shall find work. To say noth- 
ing of the financial policy proposed, or of 
the burden such a course would place upon 
the thrift of the country, the demand to be 
supported in times of business depression 
at the expense of the tax-payers indicates a 
painful lack of self-dependence. 

It may be said that these armies consti- 
tute but an insignificant fraction of our 
population. True; but the existence of the 
armies is due to opinions held by multi- 
tudes who are unwilling to jointhem. The 
sentiments for which these armies stand 
find expression in not a few journals, in lec- 
tures by college professors, and even in our 
pulpits. The common thought seems to be, 
the government is bound to take care of its 
idle men. Suppose the men are responsible 
for their idleness, that they have done their 
part in producing these times of depression, 
in réndering it impossible for capital to en- 
gage in business, that they have wasted their 
wages, or that they refuse the kind of employ- 
ment now offered them, and the wages which 
can now be paid? By what arguments is the 
duty of government to become an employer 
of labor to the extent demanded, or to any 
extent outside its own narrow limits of ne- 
cessity, to be sustained? Is not the whole 
theory a perversion of the spirit of the 
Constitution? Is not the responsibility for 
the care of the citizen upon the State, the 
county, the city, or the town, rather than 
upon the central authority, which represents 
them all but which relieves them of none 
of the obligations which rest upon them- 
selyes? Why go to Washington? Because 
the idea has become controlling in certain 
minds that a government, even if it be re- 
publican, like a monarchy is to take care of 
its needy subjects, that what the govern- 


ment ought to desire is not its own support 


by manly and independent citizens, but 
weak minded, helpless subjects which 7 
may support. 

Is it not time that this pernicious idea of 
paternalism be driven from our minds? 
Ought not all makers of publie opinion to 
unite in creating a sentiment which shall 
frown on all movements like those now wit- 
nessed, not through indifference to existing 
needs but on account of the methods which 


are proposed to alleviate them? Is it not 


time to insist anew on the responsibility of 
every American citizen to provide for him- 
self, and on the certainty that if he refuses 
to work when work is offered him, or to be 
prudent, he himself must suffer from it— 
that neither the government of the State 


-nor the nation will care for him? 


Perbaps these movements may show us 
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the wisdom of the notions which prevailed 
in earlier times, that the general government 
should do nothing for any of its citizens 
‘which they can, or ought to do, for them- 
selves, that local needs must everywhere be 
met by local authorities, that no higher 
form of government is ever justified in 
assuming the place of the lower. Is it not 
time to insist again, and to keep on insist- 
ing, that with us each man works out his 
own destiny, and must be content to reap 
_ what he himself has sown? Is not the prin- 
ciple as true for the rich man as the poor 
man? Why should the resources of the 
government be drawn upon in order to avert 
a panic in Wall Street? In the course which 
we have sometimes pursued in recent years, 
haye we not given some grounds for un- 
thinking men, and for demagogues who 
capture the unthinking, to take up their 
march to the capital that legislators there 
may legislate for their special benefit? 


SHOULD THIS CHUROH ADOPT ANY 
NEW METHODS? 

Each church should consider this ques- 
tion once in a while. The answer to it of 
course depends upon circumstances. Some 
churches depend too much upon novelties, 
and do not feel that they possess true spir- 
itual life unless they are constantly under- 
taking something new. On the other hand 
some are in deep ruts and need the stim- 
ulus of unaccustomed endeavors. 

Every church ought to be willing at any 
time to take any new steps or enter upon 
any new policy of action to which prayer- 
ful study of its own abilities and opportu- 
nities may point. This spirit is indispens- 
able. Moreover it ought to be more than 
passively willing. It should be actively 
watchful and alert for new openings for 
service. Yet the mere fact that a proposed 
action or policy is new is not of itself suffi- 
cient reason for its adoption. Nor is the 
fact that other churches have adopted it 
successfully. The free-seat system, for in- 
stance, works admirably in the cases of 
many churches and has failed in the cases 
of some others. 

Restlessness is not a proof of strength. 
lll-judged haste leads to evil in Christian 
undertakings as truly asin any others. Yet 
times change, local conditions alter, social 
ideas and customs are not fixed, and some 
of the very spiritual needs of the world 
assume new aspects and proportions from 
time to time, and a true, live, devout church 
must adapt itself to these facts or suffer a 
loss of effi€iency. The question to be con- 
sidered is what each particular church 
ought to be doing now, and how. The 
underlying spirit and purpose must remain 
the same from generation to generation, 
but methods may vary much and often. 

The great thing is to avoid taking things 
for granted, assuming that it always is as 
wise and safe as it often is to ‘‘let well 
enough alone.’’ There is no ‘‘ well enough’”’ 
in serving God but the actually best possi- 
~ ble. Moreover, the study of the needs, op- 
portunities and duties of a given church 
must not be left to the pastor and deacons 
only. Every church member should devote 
himself to it in serious earnest. Considera- 
tion of the subject involved will afford 
many practical siggestions in most in- 
stances and often a period of nobler church 
life antl usefulness will be entered upon. 

s or 

Ritualism, inspiration, sociology, good gov- 

ernment—the topics prominent in our reli- 
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gious assemblies—as our Australian corre- 
spondent shows, are absorbing the attention 
of the Christian denominations on the other 
side of the world. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The influences now at work in the Senate 
influencing legislation are not wholesome. 
We quote from authorities which cannot be 
charged with being Republican or anti- 
administration. Harper's Weekly describes 
the Wilson bill as it is likely to leave the 
Senate as a wretched travesty weighted 
with a communistic incubus. The Brook- 
lyn Hagle says: ‘‘The capacity to legislate 
at all seems lost by the legislators. The 
strength of the government and the great- 
ness of the people are best attested by their 
ability to endure Cougress and to discount 
its imbecility,’’ and, speaking for the New 
York Democracy, it says it ‘‘would far 
rather let McKinleyism remain with Repub- 
licanism responsible for it than tolerate a 
trust-pudding aggravated by highway rob- 
bery, as the Senate bill, plus the income 
tax attachment, now is.’’ Now these state- 
ments imply that somewhere betrayal is ac- 
tively at work. The Democratic platform 
declared unequivwcally against protection- 
ism, against trusts, and it said nothing about 
the income tax, which was a plank in the 
Populist platform. Yet today it is freely as- 
serted that the bill which finally passes 
Congress will simply be a modified Mc- 
Kinley bill, and that the provisions affect- 
ing sugar will be such as have the approval 
of the sugar trust. 
though some of the objectionable Yeatures 
of its original form have been eliminated in 
the amended sections reported last week, 
it remains an essential feature of the bill 
and more likely to pass than some of 
the other amendments. Now, aside from 
the questions of necessity, policy, wisdom 
or unwisdom and effect of this state of 
affairs viewed from the Democratic or Re- 
publican partisan standpoint, it also is a 
grave question for the moralist to ponder 
over. Is not the non-fulfillment of pledges 
by a party and its leaders destructive of the 
party itself and detrimental to the public at 
large, sapping its faith in the declarations 
of public men and inducing the belief that 


representatives in Congress care more for | 


the special interests of certain greedy con- 
stituents than they do for the principles 
which are supposed to be the reason for the 
existence of parties or for the many who 
are consumers? 


Nor is the Senate culpable only by its 
treatment of the tariff question. A bill 
calculated, if passed by Congress, to give 
the lottery business the stoutest blow it ever 
has had, has been before the Senate for 
some time. Senator Hoar has done all he 


could to press it forward, seizing every. 
opportunity in the intervals between debate 


on the tariff measure, and yet, owing to the 
phenomenal and touching solicitude of Sena- 
tors Gorman of Maryland and Vest of Mis- 
souri lest the churches and charitable insti- 
tutions dependent upon occasional reliance 
upon gambling in the guise of raffles, ete., 
be crippled by the new law, it has been de- 
layed, set aside and may be defeated through 


-the covert opposition of men who hardly 


dare come out in the open and defend the 
lottery but are willing to take advantage of 
technicalities. Why? The Honduras lot- 
tery (old JT.ouisiana) has millions at stake, 
Shut out from the mails it now relies upon 
the express companies. The proposed law 


As for the income tax, . 
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guards this point and imposes heavy penal- 
ties upon common carriers for transporting 
the lottery’s literature, money, etc. Yet 
another matter is before the Senate and 
there seems to be a strange unwillingness 
to act—that is, the ratification of the 
new Chinese treaty. It is far from ideal. 
It perpetuates much of the worst of our re- 
cent proscriptive legislation, but it is in the 
treaty form and will, if ratified and enforced, 
save us from the charge of being a treaty- 
breaking nation. But the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opposes the treaty, is deter- 
mined to exclude all Chinese laborers from 
the country and now has a lobby at work in 
Washington. 


The report of the royal labor commission 
of Great Britain, recently rendered, illus- 
trates the apparent impossibility of secur- 
ing agreement between men representing 
social classes diametrically opposed, and 
holding the old and the new theories of the 
function of the state. The Duke of Devon- 
shire and Tom Mann, as a matter of course, 
cannot agree upon the causes or remedies 
of present day wrongs, but it is to be noted 
that the great majority of the commission, 
including the moderate men, féel compelled 
to report against creating any general sys- 
tem of tribunals empowered to settle con- 
clusively industrial disputes, nor is it will- 
ing to report favorably upon an eight-hour 
day forlabor. As for the hope of so legis- 
lating as to harmonize union and non-union 
labor, the commission deems such hope fu- 
tile, but it insists that at all hazards ‘‘indi- 
vidual liberty for masters to employ and 
men to serve whom they please’’ must be 
maintained. The report is so moderate and 
non-suggestive that it satisfies but few and 
causes many to question whether the time 
and money spent were not practically 
wasted. Turning to the Northwest, we find 
a fine instance of the value of voluntary 
arbitration tribunals. Last week we had to 
chronicle the continuance and extension of 
the strike on the Great Northern Railroad, 
and the rejection by the strikers of the 
proposition of arbitration.. But when a 
body of representative merchants of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis stepped in and said, 
“This wasteful warfare ought to cease and 
we will deal honestly by you, if elected ar- 
bitrators,’”’ both parties acquiesced, and it 
was not many hours before the signal to re- 
turn to work was sent forth and trains were 
running again. The decision was decidedly 
favorable to the claims of the strikers. 


Would that a similar tale of peace might 
be told relative to contests elsewhere in this 
land. Europe, with all its seething, down- 
trodden peoples, saw nothing on May Day 
equal in violence to the scenes witnessed 
last week in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Minne- 
sota, the militia being called forth to re- 
strain the riotous Poles in Cleveland, the 
bloodthirsty Hungarians in the coke re- 
gions about Connellsville and the incendiary 
miners in the iron regions about Lake Su- 
perior. As for Pennsylvania, the territory 
in question seems to be completely in the 
power of lawless mobs of ignorant foreign- 
ers, whose women rival the men in ferocity 
and strength. The fair city of Cleveland 
for several days was disgraced by the su- 
pineness of its mayor and police and the 
viciousness of its unemployed foreign ele- 
ment, who, lacking employment, seemed 
intent upon forcing all labor to share their 
idleness, the penalty for refusal being assault 
upon the person of the workmen and de- . 
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struction of the capital of the employer. 
As for Mr. Coxey, he with two of his lieu- 
tenants are under arrest and the aggregation 
of tramps he brought to Washington is dis- 
integrating. Meanwhile, the other ‘‘ar- 
mies’’ either halt in Omaha, or steal trains 
in Washington (State), or affiliate with so- 
cialists in New York, and all the time the 
average American wage-earner scoffs at the 
movement and its leaders and sighs for a 
Congress that has a policy and dares to 
enact it. 


The governor of New York, up to date, 
has signed two of the reform bills passed 
by the Legislature and vetoed one. He ap- 
proves of the measure reducing the fees of 
the sheriff of New York City and the one 
compelling the dock department to expend 
its appropriations by the contract system— 
not by paying per day’s work, which is a 
great bonanza for the Tammany artisan but 
which depletes the purse of the tax-payer. 
But Governor Flower finds no reason to 
approve of the bill giving to the forth- 
coming mayors of New York the power to 
remove heads of departments, and, in view 
of the peculiar conditions that exist in New 
York, perhaps it would be wise to get a 
good man in the chair before endowing him 
with such authority. Theoretically cen- 
tralization of authority is what ought to be. 
In New Jersey the amount of new legislation 
affecting cities which the present Legisla- 
ture is passing is startling, and a perfect 
illustration of what oughtnotto be. Doubt- 
less, in extenuation, it may be said that in 
many cases it is restoring home rule, which 
had been taken away by the past Legislatures 
controlled by the ring. In so far as this is 
true it is well, but the Republicans will err 
if they do more thanthis. The constitutional 
convention of New York will do few more 
important things than to formulate, it is 
hoped, a plan by which the everlasting tink- 
ering of city charters and creating and ap- 
pointing of city officials by the State can 
cease. The Massachusetts Legislature re- 
cently has been smitten with the craze of 
reforming its cities by imposing commis- 
sions for licensing the liquor trade upon 
communities, some of which are quite as 
able as Cambridge to fight out the battle 
and win it by generating virtue within in- 
stead of importing it from without. At 
last accounts the proposed law had been so 
modified as to give the appointing power 
to the mayor instead of to the governor. 


May 2 was the day when those residents 
of Hawaii who had complied with the regu- 
lations decreed by the provisional govern- 
ment voted and elected delegates to the 
constitutional convention, which is to as- 
semble soon and formulate the organic law 
of that troubled, and by no means settled, 
community of diverse peoples. That the 
number of voters who had registered at the 
date of the last steamer’s departure was 
considerably less than the number of those 
voting at the last popular election under the 
old régime indicates that the royalist party 
either is not attempting to cast its full vote 
or that the restrictions respecting property, 
etc., have been such as to prevent many 
from voting. Somewhat disquieting rumors 
come from Honolulu respecting friction 
within the ranks of the adherents of the 
provisional government, and it is obvious 
that the perpetuation of the ascendancy of 
the ‘‘ missionary party’? will not be accept- 
able to certain elements of the population. 
Admiral Walker is busy investigating Pearl 
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Harbor and apparently making ready for our 
actual and permanent use of the valuable 
concession granted several years since. 


But Hawaii is not the only community 
interested in creating or remodeling organic 
law. The people of the great State of New 
York every twenty years—in theory—elect 
representative men to sit from May until 
September, who, after thorough investiga- 
tion and giving abundant opportunity for 
the people to voice their desires, formulate 
such changes in the constitution of the 
State as the experience of the past two 
decades and the peculiar problems of the 
future seem to make opportune and neces- 
sary in order that injustice may not be done. 
Of course such result as comes from these 
months of gestation has to be submitted to 
and ratified by the people before it becomes 
binding, but, if the delegates of the people 
in the convention are truly representative 
and refrain from too radical innovations, 
there is every chance that the work of the 
conyention will become organic law. This 
being so, it is easy to understand that the 
convention which assembled last Tuesday 
in Albany is one of great importance, not 
only to the State of New York but far 
beyond its borders; for its problems are 
those of the modern State in which the 
modern municipality is assuming greater 
relative importance, and New York’s exam- 
ple will count for much with legislators 
and reformerselsewhere. Some of the prac- 
tical questions to be answered by it will be 
the wisdom of decreeing that all legislation 
for cities shall be uniform; deciding whether 
cities shall be given a larger measure of home 
rule, and elections of town and city officials 
be separated from those of State and na- 
tional officials; whether an educational 
rather than a sex qualification shall be tke 


‘test of suffrage; whether the principle of the 


referendum shall be accepted; and whether 
appropriations of money for sectarian insti- 
tutions shall be madeimpossible. How per- 
tinent the last question is is revealed in the 
statement made, by good authority that the 
amount appropriated for such purposes in a 
recent year by the cities of the State was 
$2,025,304, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Albany, Rochester being excluded from the 
estimate. 3 


The meeting of the International Bi- 
metallic League in London has renewed the 
public interest in that mooted question, for 
it is one that is yet open and upon its 
solution depend vast interests — financial 
and otherwise. No new adherents to the 
cause quite as noted as Mr. Balfour and 
Archbishop Walsh, who came a few years 
ago, were welcomed at last week’s meeting, 
but it is worth noting that Senators Sher- 
man, Allison, Hoar and Aldrich, Platt, Frye, 
Cullom, Lodge, Davis, Voorhees, Hill, Mur- 
pby, Gorman and Brice, representative lead- 
ers of the conservative sentiment in both 
parties, sent a message of sympathy to the 
Mansion House Conference, stating their 
belief 
That the free coinage of botb gold and silver 
by international agreement at a fixed ratio 
would secure to mankind the blessing of a 
sufficient volume of metallic money, and, 
what is hardly less important, secure to the 


world of trade immunity from violent ex- 
change fluctuations. 


The narrow majority—fourteen—of the 
Liberal ministry on the vote on Sir Edward 
Clarke’s amendments to the registration 
bill shows how thin the ice is over which 
Lord Rosebery is skating. In his speech at 
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Manchester the premier went farther than 
he has before in distinct pledges respecting 
home rule for Ireland but at the same time 
he emphasized the point that the Liberals 
could only hope to hold the votes of the 
British electors as it faithfully conserved 


imperial interests and preserved a sense of 


the proportion of things, that is to say, Ire- 
land’s future is not all important. Lord 
Salisbury’s violent attack on the Irish in 
America and his working himself up into a 
rage over the prospect of men in Boston and 
Chicago ruling Great Britain are quite char- 
acteristic of the man and his party. It is 
quite certain that Great Britain has been 
saved much—as well as lost—by the exodus 
of the Irish to this country, and the Irish 
here have lost much of their disposition to 
give of their savings since their betrayal by 
Mr. Parnell and the disintegration of the 
Irish in Ireland into petty factions. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 


Children’s Sunday is only a month distant 
and it is none too early to select exercises to 
be used on that occasion. Our Order of Wor- 
ship No. 15, printed in condensed form on an- 
other page, will be found admirably adapted 
either to a morning service or to a special 
service for children and young people. Be- 
sides singularly appropriate responsive read- 


ings, provision is made for the christening of 


infants, the presentation of Bibles and similar 
features peculiar to this beautiful summer 
festival of the church. This is certain to be 
one of the most popular of our Congregation- 
alist Services, and orders should be sent 
promptly. 


Even Monte Carlo has felt the hard times. 
The receipts last year were $2,000,000 less than 
the previous year. ‘‘ No great loss,” etc. 


Don’t forget that next Sunday is the day 
suggested by the American Board for united 
and special prayer that the Spirit be poured 
out ‘upon its missions and that the present 
distressing financial conditions be overruled 
for good by inciting Christians to greater self- 
sacrifice. 


“Ts this the society that has the big debt?” 
inquired a wayfarer, peering into an office in 
the Congregational House one day last week. 
He was promptly assured that it was and, en- 
tering, deposited his contribution toward re- 
lieving the stringency. He might have put 
the same query at several other doors and re- 
ceived the same reply. 


Last February the cruiser Bennington was 
in the Mediterranean. She there and then re- 
ceived,orders to be in San Francisco by May 
1, if possible. This she accomplished by 
steaming 13,000 miles via the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, but if the Nicaragua Canal had been 
a reality she would have made the trip in 
forty days instead of eighty-three and saved 
the coal burned in 6,000 miles of steaming. 


A paper published in Atlanta, the Advocate, 
claiming to stand for Congregationalism from 
a Southern standpoint and declaring itself 
against encouraging any ecclesiastical rela- 
tions between white and colored Christians, 
has been quoted in some Northern papers. 
We are asked to say, what we have no doubt 
is true, that this paper is not recognized by 
most Southern Congregational churches as in 


‘aby sense representing them or their views. 


We notice occasionally, in the Boston corre- 
spondence of our religious exchanges, hints at 
dark thiugs which might be disclosed about 
men prominent in the churches here, men 
whose names are not wentioned but who may 
be easily identified by the allusions made to 
their position or work. There is hardly a 
worse bungler than one who tries to enliven 
the religious press in this way, who is morally 
too good and mentally too bad to imitate suc- 
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cessfully the sensational reporters of the daily 
newspapers. 


The fight of the women in New York State 
for and against suffrage, though young in 
point of time, has already developed acrimony 
‘sufficient to have induced one noted advocate 
of suffrage to compare her sisters who oppose 
with “traitors ’’ and ‘‘ copperheads.”” The is- 
sue is a serious one, and no doubt it is aggra- 
vating to women who, after long years of toil, 
now think they sight the Promised Land to 
have obstacles put in the way by those of 
their own sex, but it is scarcely probable that 
conscientious opposition is to be changed by 
the use of epithets. 


A New Jersey pastor, fired with enthusiasw, 
no doubt, by the recent deliverance at his 
State meeting, preached the other Sunday on 
Christian unity. Two remarks were over- 
heard as the congregation passed out of 
church, One woman said: ‘‘ The jubilee is 
coming! The jubilee is certainly coming after 
such a magnificent sermon.’’ Another said: 
“ There, the next thing will be to have a pope, 
and then everything will be paralyzed just as 
it used to be before we all got split up.” Is 
that your fell intention, brethren of New Jer- 
sey? 


The annual meeting of the associated Japan- 
' ese churches, reported on page 668; seems 
to have been of a sort to inspire new hope and 
courage among the friends of this mission. 
It was a gathering of great spiritual power, of 
delightful Christian fellowship within evan- 
gelical lines, and of generous appreciation of 
missionary effort. During the past year no 
little interest has been felt because of disturb- 
ing influences, partly political and partly as 
the result of divergent views in philosophy 
and theology. The incident referred to by 
our correspondent of the effect, at a critical 
moment, of a season of prayer is a striking 
illustration of providential oversight. 


Rey. James Denney’s lectures at Chicago 
Theological Seminary have made an epoch in 
theological thinking there. While severely 
orthodox on the atonement, or the doctrines 
of sin and grace, and maintaining the loftiest 
views as to the person and work of our Lord, 
Mr. Denney has yet shown himself keenly 
alive to all that the higher critics have done, 
and seemingly has largely accepted their con- 
clusions as to the nature and value of the 
Scriptures. But he has presented his views 
with such modesty, such sweet reasonable- 
ness, that, radical as some of them have. been, 
they, have excited but little opposition and 
have awakened no antagonisms whatever 
against the lecturer. If the lectures are pub- 
lished, as we trust they will be, others will be 
able to profit by them. 


Postmaster-general Bissell refuses to ap- 
point liquor dealers as postmasters. ‘It is 
not a temperance question nor a moral ques- 
tion,’’ he says: 

It’s a business question purely, and the 
post office department is a business institution. 
From my observation, investigation and ex- 
perience I am convinced that any man who 
is directly interested in the liquor business is 
ina measure unfitted by his occupation, and 
that his interest in that business necessarily 
interferes with a full and capable discharge of 
his official duties in any department-of the 
postal service. 

Weare glad to have it asserted by such high 
authority that the post office is a business in- 
stitution. Though the postmaster general re- 

_ fuses to make his decision seem one of morals, 
it is one, nevertheless. 


The shame cf Representative Breckinridge’s 
career may not, after all, be without its com- 
pensatigns to the public for having to endure 
the repulsive exposure. The ministers and 
women of Lexington, Ky., oppose his renom- 
ination to Congress as a defiance of personal 
chastity, domestic purity and religious integ- 

rity, as a corrupting misrepresentation of the 
-social order of the community and as a de- 
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bauching example to youth. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal declares that his shameless 
efforts to secure renomination to Congress are 
‘a strange exhibition of marvelous effrontery, 
wretched taste and mentally and morally 
oblique casuistry.”” If a man of such popu- 
lar gifts is renounced by his constituents 
because his wickedness is discovered, it will 
be a warning to public men to live honorably, 
and a needed assertion of the people of Ken- 
tucky that they will not be represented by a 
notoriously immoral man. 


War has been declared formally against the 
practice of cigarette smoking by boys in the 
Boston public schools. A preliminary attack 
was made a few weeks ago at a meeting of 
several hundred school teachers. The plan 
which has worked successfully in New York 
was proposed, whereby an anti-cigarette league 
is formed, each member pledging to refrain 
from the use of cigarettes until he is twenty- 
one years of age. At a recent meeting of the 
school committee the subject formed the chief 
topic of discussion. Miss Hastings spoke in 
favor of an order allowing public school 
children to form leagues. The board passed 
a resolution stating its apprehension of the 
increase of the evil among the children and 
instructing the teachers to discourage the 
practice in every possible way. It was also 
ordered to allow the formation of leagues, 
provided no time be given to them in school 
hours. 


A Syracuse pastor bethought himself of the 
opportunities which the presence, on Sunday 
evening, of a congregation composed largely 
of infrequent church-goers offered forsthe dis- 
tribution of good literature. So he printed 
the third epistle of John in the form of a cir- 
cular letter, dated at Ephesus and signed by 
the beloved disciple. Copies of this, in envel- 
opes, addressed ‘‘To You,’’ were given to all 
the attendants, a half-hundred of whom on 
that evening were letter carriers, present by 
special invitation. On another evening a leaf- 
let containing a temperance story was distrib- 
uted, and on still another Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Thirteen Virtues. This strikes us as a 
happy and practical idea. It recalls the pre- 
sentation, at the suggestion, we believe, of 
Professor Drummond, to physicians gathered 
at Washington, several years ago, in an In- 
ternational Congress, of copies of Luke and 
the Acts tastefully bound together and en- 
titled The Beginnings of Christianity, by a 
Physician of the First Century. Not a few 
Biblical books would be more widely read if 
individual copies of them were obtainable. 


i 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 
FRO? THE INTERIOR. 
Joseph Cook in Chicago. 

There is one church in Chicago where Mr. 
Joseph Cook is always sure of an apprecia- 
tive hearing—the Union Park. Last Sun- 
day morning he spoke there on Safe and 
Dangerous Leaders of the Poor. He in- 
sisted on the necessity of self-help, school 
help, State help and church help, making 
each a driving wheel of an engine which 
shall keep a track the two rails of which are 
the golden rule of our Lord and the iron 
rule of the apostle: If a man will not work 
neither shall he eat. An illustration of 
what the church may do was given at this 
same service in a report read by Dr. Noble, 
in which it was shown that nearly $2,000 
have been distributed in money and cloth- 
ing during the past four months through 
church channels alone among those who in 
this parish have been brought into dis- 
tress by the hard times. Of course, other 


‘churches have been doing similar work. 


Certainly this is an evidence that the church 
has not lost its sympathy with the poor, 
and that in time of need there are no friends 
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so sincere and self-sacrificing as those con- 
nected with the churches, Of nearly all 
our parishes it may undoubtedly be said 
that no case of genuine necessity which has 
come to light has failed to obtain relief. 


The Chicago Association. 

The semi-annual meeting of this body of 
more than one hundred churches met on 
Tuesday last for a day’s session with the 
Duncan Avenue Church, Rev. G. H. Grannis, 
pastor. This church is only six years old 
but it already has a fine property, free of 
debt, a membership of about 150 and is en- 
tirely self-supporting. At the morning ses- 
sion a review of Dr. Stuckenburg’s excellent. 
book, The Age and the Church, was read, 
and new methods of church work, which 
have been tried and can therefore be com- 
mended, discussed. Dr. Krohn of the Lake. 
View Church believed in preaching the old 
doctrines of the gospel all the time, butin the 
morning he would present them in the form 
of a sermon, in the evening as a lecture and 
through the week in his pastoral work. On 
the latter he lays great stress. He believes 
also in making special persons subjects of 
special prayer and going after them person- 
ally, a hundred times if necessary, in order 
to bring them to the Lord. These methods 
never fail to secure favorable results. Mr. 
Cromer of the Millard Avenue Church bore 
witness to the necessity of sometimes put- 
ting a great deal of emphasis on the mate- 


rial side of church work. He said that a 


minister often does his best when he secures 
a suitable house of worship for a people or 
persuades them to pay a debt on their prop- 
erty, and in addition enlarges their horizon 
by leading them to give according to their 
means to the great benevolent objects which 
the denomination sustains. A discriminat- 
ing and valuable paper on the Pastor and 
Church Music was presented by Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett. Rev. W. F. McMillen spoke briefly 
but admirably on the work among and by 
our Sunday schools. In the afternoon we 
had quite a spicy discussion on the topic 
What I Want in My Religious Paper. One 
brother said he wanted it to furnish local 
news, to have a national outlook, also to be 
non-partisan and always to be fair. Another 
wanted it to be religious, to treat all that 
it touches with a truly Christian spirit. 
Another wanted it to be helpful in present- 
ing the gospel to the people and dwelt at 
some length on the power for good which 
an editor possesses. Still others were thank- 
ful for what the paper already is and ac- 
corded it a high place among our evangel- 
izing forces.. No one failed to recognize its 
worth or the greatness of the position it 
occupies. Very interesting, also, was a sym- 
posium on My Greatest Hindrances in the 
Ministry, in which Rev. J. W. Fifield de- 
scribed those of the study, Rev. J. R. Smith 
those of the pulpit and Dr. E. Corwin those 
in the parish. In the evening Prof. H. M. 
Scott of the seminary gave an interesting 
address on a chapter of church history. 


The Minnesota Churches and the H. M. S. 

The churches in this State, like those in 
other States, are suffering from the reduced 
gifts of the society. They are in a condi- 
tion where generous appropriations are 
greatly needed. Yet in spite of the finan- 
cial depression the work of the churches 
has been prospered. Revivals of consider- 
able power have been enjoyed in Austin, 
Brainerd and other places as the result of 
the labors of C. N. Hunt, Esq., a lawyer 
who was led by the Mills meetings to give 
himself to the ministry. Over eighty per- 
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sons were added to the church in Austin. 
Evangelist C. B. Fellows has wrought suc- 
cessfully with several of the home mission- 
ary churches. At New Ulm, long the strong- 
hold of infidelity, Evangelist D. M. Hart- 
sough has aided Rev. J. P. Campbell, the 
pastor, in a series of meetings of great 
power. The church membership has more 
than doubled; there is a better spiritual 
atmosphere in the other churches of the 
town—even the schools have received spe- 
cial blessings. In a rural district near Fair- 
mount thirty people or more desire recog- 
nition as a church. This is one result of 
the labors of Evangelist E. C. Lyons. One 
can see what aservice these home missionary 
evangelists can render overworked pastors, 
and how crippling it is to all aggressive 
work on the part of these pastors and their 
churches when the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety feels itself compelled to lessen the ap- 
propriations for the various fields under its 
care. 

It is in view of this necessary reduction 
that the home missionary committee of the 
State has asked each church now receiving 
aid to consent to a reduction of one-fourth 
in the appropriation; that, where possible, 
churches near each other unite in the sup- 
port of a pastor, allowing one man to do the 
work of two or more, and that heroic and 
self-sacrificing efforts be put forth to reach 
self-support. As the committee hesitates to 
apply these heroic remedies, it turns to the 
churches with the request that they act for 
themselves. 

A similar request has been made by the 
Illinois committee of the churches under its 
care, only in Illinois the amount to be given 
up is a third instead of a quarter as in Min- 
nesota, Surely this is a time in which 
Christian self-sacrifice should be exhibited 
not less clearly by those who have it in their 
power to give than by those who are com- 
pelled to receive. 


Industrial Armies. 

Not to be outdone by other sections of 
the country, Chicago has sent forward her 
army to swell the hosts who propose to 
gather in the vicinity of Washington. A 
certain Dr, Randall calls himself the gen- 
eral. His contingent numbers about five 
hundred. They seem to be harmless people 
and not over-anxious to obtain work. Their 
first night was spent in an abandoned 
World’s Fair hotel. The next day’s march 
took them a distance of twelve miles, across 
the State line, into the city of Hammond, 
where they were courteously received. Thus 
far the army has been abundantly fed. We 
are still free from the presence of Kelley’s 
army and it cannot be said that we are 
eager to have its members visit us. The 
strikes here have operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the workingmen thus far and threaten 
to check the building proposed at the open- 
ing of the season. For many years material 
has not been so cheap as it now is, and if 
labor would be reasonable many would take 
advantage of low prices and improve prop- 
erty which otherwise will standidle. Never, 
perhaps, one may say, has there been more 
moving here than May 1 witnessed. Fally 
6,000 persons, it is said, have gone into the 
vacant houses and former hotels in the 
vicinity of Jackson Park. Rents in this 
locality are low, and transportation facilities 
are of the first order. Hence the changes. 
But every change is the breaking up of a 
home and an unsettling of habits which 
cannot fail to be unfavorable to good morals 
and to that sense of responsible citizenship 
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without which our municipalities will more 
and more fall into the hands of demagogues 
who seek office for the plunder there is in 
it. FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Anglican Congress. 

The last two months has been a time for 
the gathering of ecclesiastical clans. First 
comes the Anglican Congress at Hobart, the 
capital of ‘the tight little island’’ of Tas- 
mania, The congress lasted ten days. 
There was, for some of the attendants, a 
little too much about the proceedings that 
savored of the Pope. There was a good 
deal of ‘‘proceshing,’’ and some of the 
bishops wore the “‘ banata”’ instead of their 
college caps. This is regarded as a ‘‘ mark 
of the beast’’ by the evangelicals, and some 
of them gave the ritualists to understand 
as much. The proceedings followed very 
closely on the lines of similar gatherings in 
England. <A tremendous banquet of papers 
and addresses was provided, the subjects 
dealt with covering varied aspects of reli- 
gion in its relation to the Anglican organi- 
zation and to national and individual life. 
There was a disposition to handle ‘ burn- 
ing’’ questions gingerly. On the whole, the 
congress may be supposed to have answered 
what was probably one purpose of its pro- 
moters in making an impressive display of 
the Anglican forces in Australasia. It has 
not added much to contemporary thought 
on difficult questions; but it has no doubt 
done a good deal to impress on the public 
mind a number of wholesome truths which 
will bear constant repetition. . 


Two Other Assemblies. 

The New South Wales Presbyterian As- 
sembly and the New South Wales Wesleyan 
Conference have just concluded their sit- 
tings. It fell to the lot of the outgoing 
chairman of the conference and the incom- 
ing moderator of the assembly to fire shots 
which wakened the echoes. The moderator 
made a determined attack upon ‘‘ the verbal 
theory’’ of inspiration, and indicated his 
belief that the germ cell for the evolution 
of the new theology is to be found in the 
God-consciousness of Christ. There is no 
necessary connection between the first and 
second positions. In regard to the second, 
the moderator is a humble disciple of Dr. 
Fairbairn. The deliverance caused quite a 
ferment. Two members of the assembly 
were allowed—by a not very large majority 
—to record their dissent from the vote of 
thanks which declared the address to bea 
“suitable’’ utterance. 
ord that any one proposes to ‘‘libel’’ the 
moderator. Not content with creating one 
sensation, he added to the polemical a sar- 
torial display, and astonished the assembled 
ecclesiastics by appearing in frogged robes, 
knee breeches, silk stockings and shoes with 
silver buckles. The magnificence of his 
appearance seems to have overwhelmed his 
brethren, for the assembly voted £30—in 
these hard times, too—to enable future 
presidents to exhibit the same barbaric 
splendor. 

The Church and Social Questions. 

_ The shot fired by the ex-president of the 
New South Wales Wesleyan Conference 
was of a very different character from 
that wherewith Mr. McInnes’s cannon was 
charged. It related to the attitude which 
the church should take toward social 
problems. He told his clerical brethren 
that they had had no special training in 
sociology, that they would, therefore, better 
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leave social questions to experts, that the 
office of the church was a spiritual one. 
The result was that the socialists and the 
single taxers went for Mr. Moulton’s scalp. 
-His error probably lay in expression rather 
than in thought. After all, the church can- 
not be a universal providence. It cannot, 
as a church, take the statesman’s work out 
of his hands. But what it cannot do di- 
rectly it may do indirectly, and in sinking 
into man’s souls those truths which mold 
nations it may do a great deal for the 
world’s material advancement. On the 
whole, neither the conference nor the as- 
sembly dealt much with social questions. 
For the most part, both bodies stuck to 
church business. A motion in the assem- 
bly to found a Presbyterian labor settle- 
ment was referred to a special committee. 
In the conference ‘‘ the previous question”’ 
was used to shelve two motions, one of 
which bore on women’s suffrage and the 
other on the necessity for putting men of 
good character into Parliament: 


Good Character in Legislators. 

The New South Wales Primitive Meth- 
odist Conference, which met before the 
Wesleyan Conference, had not the same 
delicacy about dealing with public matters. 
Two strongly worded resolutions were 
passed dealing with the subjects which the 
Wesleyans elected to let alone. The move- 
ment in favor of a better class of legislators 
received an impetus from a disgraceful ex- 
hibition made in the House. by the minister 
for lands when under the influence of liq- 
uor. At the present moment it does not 
seem to be gaining ground. One reason for 
it is to be found in the fact that when put 
upon the task of defining what kind of char- 
acter, should be demanded in a legislator a 
good many find themselves at aloss. Some 
would have him distinctively Christian, 
some would not go so far. Meanwhile, Car- 
dinal Moran interprets the movement as an 
attempt to exclude Roman Catholics from 
Parliament and gives it his opposition. 
‘‘We do not want,’ he says, ‘‘saints in 
Parliament.’’ Probably not, in the Cardi- 
nal’s idea of a saint, which is not, however, 
the New Testament idea. 


What Constitutes a Crime. 

I have written of the numerous andeap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles which 
stood in the way of the Mercantile Bank di- 
rectors being brought to trial. The trial 
has been held and they have been acquitted. 
In regard to the case the Sydney Daily Tel- 
egraph says: 


As the judge pointed out, it was not a crime 
that the directors knew little of the actual 
position of the bank; it was not acrime for the 
bank to pay an eight per cent. dividend out of 
profits with an apparent large surplus when a 
fortnight after it stopped insolvent; it was no 
crime to borrow £100,000 from another bank, 
under stipulation that it should not be re-lent, 
the object being to swell the bank’s cash; 
and, in regard to the group of so-called Davies 
Companies, it was not a crime for them to fig- 
ure as holding extensive amounts of uncalled 
capital, and to raise millions on deposits and 
debentures on the strength of that capital, 
‘when the bulk of such capital really repre- 
sented shares in the hands of a few interested 
people. It was no crime to transfer proper- 
ties from one of the group to another as ever 
increasing valuations and to declare large 
dividends to the shareholders on the strength 
of them. It was no crime that the public did 
not know how things were managed. 


All of which is very satisfactory to syndi- 
cators and that ilk at least, but the general 
public, learning authoritatively that accord- 
ing to law such doings are not crimes, will 
be disposed to declare® that “the law’s a 
hass.”? Are these things crimes in your 
country? Ww. A. 
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“Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


_ When Horace Bushnell was a little fretted 
by the slowness of heart of many of his 
brethren to welcome the somewhat revo- 
lutionary ideas contained in his treatise on 
Christian nurture and his presentations of 
the doctrine of the atonement, he is reported 
as declaring, in view of the fact that the 
most stubborn opposition was in the sem- 
inary faculty, that the institution was not 
only behind the age but behind all ages. 
This conception of Hartford Seminary. has 
gone abroad. It appeared not long ago in 
a Western paper’s review of a course of 
lectures on The Ethics of Literary Art given 
at the seminary by Maurice Thompson, 
The reviewer was greatly surprised that 
such lectures should be given in an institu- 
tion which represented ‘‘the straightest 
sort of ultra-Calvinistic orthodoxy.’’ We 
venture the prediction that a disclosure of 
what is really going on at Hartford will be 
a surprise to a good many people who live 
nearer the institution by a thousand miles. 
I went to Hartford with so much of the 
idea of the Western editor in mind that I 
was doubtful whether the institution would 
furnish anything in the way of forward 
movement in its administration except in 
such minor things as its cultivation of litur- 
gics and the admission of women. As I 
went from one lecture-room to another, 
however, many things appealed to me as 
haying a forward look, until when I came 
to pass upon it all in review it seemed all 
forward movement. I was compelled to re- 
verse my preconceived opinion, and as it is, 
all things considered, perhaps the most 
radically new departure seminary which we 
have, there is reason to depart from the 
original plan and write of the institution as 
a whole rather than of some single depart- 
ment, : 

This is the more fitting because the ad- 
vance is from the center and along the 
whole line rather than in any one chair, 
and the cause of the movement is in the 
vigorous personality of the president, Dr. 
Chester D. Hartranft. That office in® our 
theological schools has often meant little 
more than that some member of the faculty 
was stated chairman at the meetings, and 
took the largest part of the work of receiv- 
ing calls and answering correspondence; 
but to Dr. Hartranft it meant, when he 
assumed its duties, a great open door of 
opportunity, into which he has eagerly en- 
tered. Whatever his gifts as a preacher or 
scholar—and his erudition is held in great 
reverence in Hartford—he evidently has a 
positive genius as an educator. He is a 
man possessed with an educational ideal 
and he is devoted to its realization. His 
monument will be the Hartford Seminary of 
the future, and with such a man at its head 
it certainly has a future. 

He has in mind a great theological uni- 
versity, with departments of research, teach- 
ing and publication, where theology may be 
enthroned as ‘queen of the sciences, the 


*No.1 of this series appeared April 19 and was 
entitled The Chair of Applied Christianity at lowa 
College. “o.2, The New Theology at Pacific Sem- 
inary, appeared April 26. No.3,Sociology and Field 
Work at Chicago Seminary, appeared May 3. Sub- 
sequent articles will treat of Bible Study at Yale, 
Progressive Orthodoxy at Andover. 
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IV. The Educational Scheme at Hartford. 


starting point and goal of all genuine knowl- 
edge as a whole and of all classified knowl- 
edges.’’ He believes that in the process of 
subduing all things unto Christ ‘‘ the true 
church must have her own canons of art, 
literature, philosophy and science, based 
on her Lord’s supreme doctrine and ethics.”’ 
His voice is like that of a Peter the Hermit, 
calling the church to. a crusade to recover 
holy ground given over to the enemy, 


Mnititudinous Egyptologists, Assyriologists, 
psychologists, philosophers, historians and 
philologists have used research in order to 
overthrow the Christian faith. . . . Theehurch 
has stared in stupid astonishment and agony 
over every new phase of geological, biologi- 
cal, philological and archeological attack. 
She bas suffered the loss of souls and all the 
hell of doubt for her antipathy to, and slug- 
gishness in doing, scientific work; she has de- 
clined the’ path of vigorous research from 
Christian standpoints and left God’s vast 
areas of nature and humanity to her oppo- 
nents. Consequently, she has made needless 
concessions to these foes; she has adopted 
now this, now that transient theory; she has 
flung herself headlong into wrong exegeses, 
into baseless history, into false scientific ex- 
planations, allowing herself to be pushed to 
the wall through her insufferable and treach- 
erous ignorance. Dare we say that she ought 
to be alive for the glory of her God by seeking 
out His facts? Surely she ought to be first 
afield when the dew is upon the grass; tirst in 
the heavens; first in the seas; first in the 
ruins of Egypt... ; first in the fossil beds 
and rocks; first in all regions, for the tove of 
Christ and for the love of the Spirit’s glorious 
embellishments of nature and forces in his- 
tory, for the love of the Father’s orderly 
house. 


How thoroughly he has cut loose from 
that spirit of sluggish conservatism for which 
Hartford was once—not at least without 
some shadow of justification—supposed to 
stand is shown by the following character- 
ization of some phases of church life in 
England and this country. 


The low church, so toilfully reared by Sim- 
eon, has fallen into dryness and shallowness 
because it ignored even the plainest Christian 
investigation into the sacred records and 
kept on churning the ancient milk and for- 
ever rearranging a fossilized system that rat- 
tled with aridity like the brown leaves of an 
oak in winter, while broad and high church- 
men cultivated at least some science and 
framed their new ethical ministries after this 
pattern. English low cecburchism scarcely 
merits a recognition, so low has it fallen, so 
slow is its motion. Evangelicalism in our 
country has also turned its back upon re- 
search, and continues to work with ancient 
tools and to content itself with redressing 
scholastic statements, of falling into unhealthy 
revivalisms, or refusing to conduct herehari- 
table work on sociological principles. Can it 
hope to escape a Jike fate with unscientific 
pietism and an unscientific low churchism? 
Surely the sympathies of youth cannot rest 
long in such beaten and expended soil. They 
will even prefer brilliant error to an unre- 
newed truth. Thisseminary wants to awaken 

_ the evangelical faith of New England to stand 
for research, for pedagogics, for publication. 


The last sentence will indicate that Dr. 
Hartranft desires to make the seminary 
serve a wider purpose than the training of 
pastors and evangelists. In the department 
of research he hopes to train here in Amer- 
ica consecrated specialists in the sciences 
included in theological encyclopedia, This 
is the meaning of the great enlargement of 
the teaching force, which at first seemed out 
of proportion to the number of students. 
The business of these men, according to the 
seminary ideal, is at first, primarily, re- 
search, and they are to go by degrees into 
teaching as they become trained specialists. 
For instance, in the department of exegesis 
instruction is given by five men instead of 


by one or two as formerly. Professors Pa- 
ton and Jacobus, in Old and New Testament 
exegesis, are assisted by Mr. D. B. Macdon- 
ald, who is called instructor in Semitic lan- 
guages, and by Messrs. E. E. Nourse and 
W. C. Hawks, who are given the title of 
tutor. There are also separate chairs for the 
allied topics of Bibliology and archeology, 
held by Professors Perry and Stearns. Inthe 
department of systematic theology there are 
four instructors: Professor Gillett in apolo- 
getics, Professor Beardslee in Biblical dog- 
matics and ethics, Professor Mead in ecclesi- 
astical dogmatics and ethics, and Rey. A. B. 
Bassett, lecturer on experimental theology. 

In practical theology there are three in- 
structors: Professor Merriam in homiletics 
and sociology, including: field work under 
his supervision, Professor Pratt in rhetoric, 
voice building and elocution, and Professor 
Perry in church polity. This department 
also includes lectures on missions, by Rev. 
A. C. Thompson, D. D., and on Presbyterian 
polity, by Rev. J. A. Hodge, D. D. Ecclesi- 
astical history is grouped under historical 
theology, and the chair is divided—Professor 
Mitchell having Greco-Roman and Eastern 
Church history, and Professor Walker Ger- 
manic and Western Church history. Biblical 
theology belongs also in this department and 
is taught by President Hartranft. Besides 
the instructors mentioned there are five ad- 
ditional lecturers, mostly specialists among 
the younger alumni, and a tutor in German, 
Mr. Otto Schlutter. 

It is the academy idea which, in the ideal 
of President Hartranft, justifies this large 
teaching force, and among the younger men 
the principal business is research. He is 
trying to make the institution train its own 
professors by appointing men as lecturers, 
tutors and -instructors while pursuing stud- 
ies along special lines and also to raise 
up @ generation of scholars for general 
service. 

This policy of unusual hospitality anda 
wider invitation have enrolled two classes 
of students not found elsewhere. There 
are eight young women in the regular 
course and two in the special. All, I be- 
lieve, have a college degree, five from Mount 
Holyoke, There are also seven candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
who, although not resident students, for the 
most part live in the vicinity and report 
often to the faculty. The broadened idea 
of theological education finds further ex- 
pression in the school for church musicians, 
conducted in the seminary buildings and 
under President Hartranft’s auspices since 
1890, although its students are not enrolled 
in the catalogue unless also pursuing some 
regular courses in addition to music. If it 
does not attract many future choristers to 
the study of theology, it certainly is stimu- 
lating the future. ministers to the study of 
music. The chapel organ and the piano, 
which are at the disposal of the students, are 
in constant use, and studies in harmony lie 
very commonly on the students’ tables along 
with papers in the more usual studies of 
the theological curriculum. The choral so- 
cieties, which meet in the chapel, bring fre- 
quently a, good number of the people of 
Hartford inside the seminary buildings and 
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so help to keep the student community in 
touch with the town. 
The breaking down of the wall of parti- 


tion which is often found between ‘‘ town 


and gown” is further affected by the adop- 
tion of a liberal policy with reference to the 
library, which is at the service of the whole 
city. It contains 60,000 volumes and 25,000 
pamphlets, admirably arranged and cata- 
logued and housed in a building, the gift of 
the late Newton Case, H&8q., which is a 
model for beauty and convenience. It is at 
the disposal, also, of all ministers in the 
region for the drawing of books as well as 
for reference. 

The evident purpose of the seminary, 
to serve the community which especially 
supports it, is admirable, and it is taking 
special pains to keep in touch with the 
more widely scattered constituency through 
its pastoral union and by organizing the 
alumni. Its trustees are elected by the 
union, an association of ministers especially 
interested in the institution, now number- 
ing about 200, and interest in the seminary 
is stimulated by the yearly meetings of six 
alumni associations, which cover New Eng- 
land and have one rallying point in the 
West. No seminary is doing so much to 
create and keep alive an esprit de corps 
among its students and alumni as Hart- 
ford. 

My province is history rather than proph- 
ecy, but what has been accomplished at 
Hartford in the past five or six years could 
not be appreciated without an understand- 
ing of the somewhat unique plan which is 
being worked out, for the distinct ideal has 
both directed and stimulated a forward 
movement which is shortening the lead 
between the seminary and the others with 
which it stands in generous and noble 
rivalry. 
some points in which Dr. Hartranft’s edu- 
cational ideal has evidently and favorably 
affected the older method of theological 
training. The forward movement here may 
be characterized under three heads: First, 
there is a more rigorous training. Dr. 
Hartranft is a zealous educator, and he uses 
the most approved educational methods. 
There is not the break between the college 
and seminary methods whichis often found, 
but the student is obliged to pursue his 
studies with the same exactness under sim- 
ilar tests and incentives. Much of the in- 
struction I have heard in a half-dozen 
seminaries I am persuaded is well-nigh 
worthless because given in lectures poorly 
prepared from a pedagogic standpoint and 
not followed by rigid examination. Over- 
loaded and prosily encyclopedic lectures 
are reduced to the minimum at Hartford 
and students are tested in everything and 
conditioned if they do not meet the tests, 
while proficiency is stimulated by a large 
number of prizes. The Hartford professor 
is a schoolmaster as well as lecturer. 

Second, a more practical training. Here 
we. may instance the elaborate scheme of 
field work begun under Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor and transplanted through him to Chi- 
cago and continued at Hartford under Pro- 
fesssor Merriam; the unusual attention given 
to elocution and voice building by many 
private as well as public lessons under Pro- 
fessor Pratt; the physical training in the 
gymnasium and the large attention given to 
music, vocal and instrumental, 

Third, there is a broader training, This 
does not show itself so much in the large 
number of electives offered as in the charac- 


In closing I would briefly mention. 
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ter of some things introduced, such as the 
study of the German language and litera- 
ture, rhetoric, liturgics, hymnody, English 
philosophy, the French Revolution and soci- 
ology. These things are not peculiar to 
Hartford, but it has gone as far as any 
seminary in 
course. 

But what has been accomplished is only a 
beginning of that ideal which Dr. .Hart- 
ranft has seriously proposed of which he 
expects people to say, ‘‘ This will take ages 
and a mint of money to realize.”” To the 
implied charge of building air castles he 
replies, ‘‘If Congregational evangelicalism 
could make a benefaction like that which is 
constructing a university at Worcester; if it 
could rise to a hight of charity such as 
moved Johns Hopkins to found an institu- 
tion at Baltimore; if it could imitate the 
grand bequest of Stanford for California; 
yes, if only its men of wealth (and many are 
they) would combine to do for scientific 
theology what is being done for non-Chris- 
tian institutions, the land over; no ideal we 
have painted would seem extravagant or 
visionary for a day after the sum is sub- 


scribed.”’ 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. O©HARLES A. DICKINSON, BERKELEY TEM- 
PLE, BOSTON. , 


A timely and interesting article recently 
appeared in the Congregationalist, April 19, 
from the pen of one of the gifted writers of 
our denomination, entitled What Is the Pur- 
pose of the Church? Although dissenting 
from many of its positions, I am glad it was 
written, becaus# I think that a full and 
courteous discussion of this subject will 
help to clear away many of the misconcep- 
tions concerning the institutional church 
and aid in the solution of some of the diffi- 
cult problems which are perplexing the 
Christian community today. Honest criti- 
cism is a good thing. The friends of the 
advance movement in church work invite 
it, because they believe that, while they and 
their critics differ as to methods, they are 
one in their desire to extend the kingdom 
of Christ among men. 

Much misunderstanding is doubtless due 
to the fact that until recently there has been 
no clear statement of the principles which 
underlie it. At a meeting held in New 
York City several weeks ago, the repre- 
sentatives of the open, or institutional, 
churches unanimously adopted a platform 
whiely sets forth the spirit and aim of the 
movement in the following words: 

The open, or institutional, church depends 
upon the development of a certain spirit rather 
than upon the aggregation of special appli- 
ances and methods. It is an organism evolved 
from a germinal principle rather than an or- 
ganization. As the body ef Christ, it aims to 
provide the material environment through 
which His spirit may be expressed. It seeks 
to become the center and source of all benefi- 
cent and philanthropic effort and to take the 
leading part in every movement which has for 
its end the alleviation of human suffering, the 
elevation of man and the betterment of the 
world. It aims to save all men and all of the 
man, by all means, abolishing, so far as pos- 
sible, the difference between the religious and 
the secular, and sanctifying all ways and all 
means, to the great end of saving the world 
for Christ. 

Had the writer of the article on the pur- 
pose of the church read this platform she 
might possibly have modified her criticisms 
somewhat, for the conception of the church 
which she criticises, and which seems to 
have been drawn from two or three stray 
utterances of those who have spoken or 
written upon the subject, is certainly quite 
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unlike that which was indorsed at New 
York, and I am inclined to think that it 
does not represent the thought of any one 
who is identified with the open church 
cause. 

“This new idea of the purpose of the 
church,’’ says the writer of the article al- 
luded to, ‘‘ conceives it to be an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of practicing religion, 
as against the idea of an institution for cul- 
tivating the spiritual nature.’’ On the con- 
trary, the advocates of the reform move- 
ment claim that the purpose of the church 
should be the cultivation of the spiritual 
nature through the practice of religion, not 
only individually, but corporately. Instead 
of setting spiritual culture and religious 
practice off against each other, they believe 
that the two are so vitally related that one 
cannot exist without the other. The error 
of separating spirituality from practice, like 
that of divorcing the religious from the sec- 
ular, is a.part of the legacy which has come 
down to us from the ecclesiasticism of the 
middle ages, and it has led to many mal- 
adjustments of truth and life and to many 
empty convéntionalities, which have passed 
for religion. The same is true of the dis- 
tinction which is so often made between 
“the church’’ and the individuals who 
make up the church. As, for example, our 
friend in setting forth the functions of the 
church, says: ‘‘ The individual members are 
to practice the art. The church teaches 
the science.”’ 

To the average Congregationalist the 
church is the people, not an authoritative 
something apart from them, invested with 
tutelary powers which it is to exercise over 
them. The practical meaning of this dis- 
tinction between the church and the people, 
when interpreted in the light of certain 
customs in vogue under the old régime, 
would seem to be that the church is the 
minister. He teaches the science, he does 
the studying. He exhorts and inspires, 
while the people have nothing to do but 
listen. It is because of this conception of 
the church, if I mistake not, that- many of 
our ministers are overworked and discour- 
aged, many of our congregations are over- 
fed and spiritually inactive, and many of 
our communities unevangelized.. 

The so-called ‘‘new departure”’ in church 
work is anattempt to bring the church back 
to the simplicity and comprehensiveness of 
its primitive life. It is ‘‘radical’”’ in its 
purpose to get back, if possible, to the root 
idea of the church of Christ and the apos- 
tles. The only church which Christ Him- 
self established, so far as we know, was a 
brotherhood of His disciples who were to be 
one with Him, united in love, whom He 
sent forth into the world to minister unto 
it as He had done. The churches, as they 
existed under the apostles, seem to have 
been organized, not merely to teach the 
science of religion, but to practice the art, 
for ‘‘when the number of the disciples was | 
multiplied there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews because their 
widows were neglected in the daily minis- 
tration.’”? In other words, a careful study 
of the gospels and epistles would, I think, 
lead us to the conclusion-that the primitive 
church was a simple fraternity, organized 
to carry on Christ’s work of love and minis- 
tration in the world. Its members were 
not only to practice religion individually, 
but collectively as a church, The object of | 
their organization was collective, corporate 
ministration in the name and with the spirit 
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of Christ. ‘‘ Ye are the body of Christ,’’ 
says Paul, ‘‘and members in particular.” 
Ye are a living organism representing 
Christ—teachers, healers, helpers, working 
together for the betterment of the world 
under the impulse of His spirit. 

This apostolic idea that the church is the 
body of Christ furnishes the simple rule 
for determining the characteristic functions 
_ of the organization; The church stands for 
Christ in the world to win and save it, and 
it aims, as Christ did, to be all things to all 
men, if by all means it may save some. It 
aims first and always to a spiritual end, but 
in reaching that end it follows the example 
of the Master and deigns sometimes to use 
secular means. It cannot specialize, as is 
done in the sciences and industries, for 
there is no such thing as separating the 
spiritual from the temporal and secular. A 
man’s spiritual self is his temporal and sec- 
ular self, living under spiritual conditions. 
Whenever the church has attempted to 
specialize and confine itself to his spirit 
apart from his mind and body, it has made 
either fanatics or Pharisees of its members. 
This specialization of the spiritual has de- 
prived the church of many of its rightful 
prerogatives of ministration, In confining 
itself to teaching the science of Christianity 
it has lost the art, which has passed over 
into the hands of the outside benevolent 
and philanthropic organizations, so that it 
has come about that the one body in the 
community which represents Him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister is often able to extend to the poor and 
the unfortunate less practical sympathy and 
relief than the lodge or guild. 

While it is true that the church should 
not go into politics or run the business or 
manage the education of the community, it 
would seem to be its legitimate function to 
‘practice philanthropy,’’ for that is the 
manward side of religion, as Christ Himself 
defined it. All the appliances and methods 
which the church employs, whether related 
to the physical, intellectual or social side of 
man’s nature, are to be used as a means and 
notasanend. The reading-room, the gym- 
nasium, the classes in art and literature are 
important only so far as they serve as a 
medium between the indifferent world and 
the body of Christ. And just here we, per- 
haps, find the answer to one of the most 
serious questions which is asked by the 
critic of the new methods: ‘‘If the mental 
and physica] nature can best be educated 
directly, why should we attempt to reach 
the spiritual nature by roundabout meth- 
ods?”? Simply because ‘‘the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God.” His spiritual nature is dead. In 
order to get him into an attitude where you 
ean preach effectively to him you must fol- 
low Christ’s methods and appeal first to 
that which is alive within him. He is in- 
terested in a gymnasium, he is eager to cul- 
tivate his mind, but he is not solicitous 
about his soul. He cannot, as a rule, be 
reached in a spiritual way directly. This 
is not a theory; it is one of the most ap- 
palling facts which faces the churches of 
the nineteenth century. 


The old and oft-repeated injunction,. 


‘Preach the gospel,’’ which good people 
are in the habit of throwing at the poor 
minister as a reprimand for the half-empty 
pews, is a delusion. The gospel has been 
preached for centuries. It is preached to- 
day simply and faithfully by the great ma- 
jority of ministers, and yet there are over 
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thirty millions of people in Christian Amer- 
ica alone who do not enter church doors, 
and I venture to say that there are not ten 


churches in the State of Massachusetts: 


which can find in their congregations as 
regular church attendants today ten persons 
each who have been won within the past 
three years from the non-church-going 
ranks by the mere preaching of the gospel 
from their respective pulpits. The fault is 
not with the gospel, but with the churches, 
which have failed to be all things to all 
men and so to reach the spiritual nature 
by ‘‘roundabout methods.’’ We and our 
little fraction of the world’s teeming popu- 
lation who enjoy spiritual things have been 
so comfortable in our rented pews, under 
the preaching of our cultured ministers, 
that we have almost forgotten the unevan- 
gelized multitudes and have hardly taken 
the time to inquire why the sanctuary com- 
forts and pulpit ministrations which please 
us do not attract them. 

It may be ‘‘disguised materialism’’ for 


the church, as an organization, to interest ° 


herself in the temporal welfare of the labor- 
ing man, to provide for his widow and 
orphan, defend him, not only by words but 
by deeds, against the oppressor, and make 
herself felt as a power among the factors 
which determine his place in the commu- 
nity, but it is of a piece with that materi- 
alism which Christ Himself indulged in 
when He filled the clamoring mouths of the 
rabble with bread, healed the sick and 


turned the water into wine. + 
TWO ASSUMPTIONS THAT NEED 
EXAMINATION, 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D. 


Two interesting contributions in the Con- 
gregationalist of April 19 and 26 contain 
statements that surprise me, coming from 
two so scholarly writers as Miss Dawes and 
Dr. Horton. I refer to them because typi- 
cal of a class. In the former, Miss Dawes 
largely rests her ably stated position of the 
purpose of the church on an assumption to 
which modern scholarship gives little sup- 
port; for she assumes the theory of a trip- 
artite nature of man to be correct, which 
holds that there is a spiritual nature dis- 
tinct from the mental, etc., and that there- 
fore religion should attend chiefly to this 
supposed spiritual part and through that 
reach the intellectual and social. 

Her challenge, calling us back to discover 
the purpose of the church, is one of the 
most timely things lately done, and many 
of her remarks seem extremely well di- 
rected. But we shall need to depend upon 
investigations in at least three sciences in 
order to solve the problem. We must, in 
the first place, be in accord with psycholog- 
ical inquiry into the nature of man, so that 
we may see just how what we call spirit, 
soul, mind, will, moral nature, etc., are re- 
lated to each other and to the human body. 
We wust, secondly, know the conclusions of 
Biblical science regarding the force to be 
given to the corresponding termsin the Bible. 
And, thirdly, the rapidly developing science 
of sociology, which takes up, among other 
things, the conclusions of psychology as part 
of its necessary material, already sheds a 
good deal of light on the function or pur- 
poseofthechurch. It does this by its deter- 
mination of the place of the church among 
the various social institutions and its rela- 
tions to them. Any really successful hand- 
ling of the living question about the pur- 
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pose of the church will make much use of 
the recent studies in these three directions, 
It will be a service to multitudes if some 
master of the subject will tell us from the 
theological seminary what are the present 
positions of scholars regarding the spiritual 
nature of the human individual as set forth 
in the Bible. I have found some of the 
most intelligent audiences of Congregation- 
alists accepting, as if correct, expositions of 
a view regarding spirit, soul and body which 
I find is not taught in many theological sem- 
inaries, but which is generally declared to 
be an exploded dogma. 

Dr. Horton says, ‘‘ Supposing that all the 
world is bent on producing as much mate- 
rial wealth as possible, and supposing that 
every individual is trying to get as large a 
share of this material wealth as possible for 
himself, then certain results follow which 
are formulated and called the laws of politi- 
cal economy.’’ Dr, Horton is made to rep- 
resent this as a correct statement of the 
fundamental assumption of political econ- 
omy, not only in the past but up to the 
present. He makes some just reflections 
upon it. Had his paper come directly from 
his own pen, instead of the notes of another, 
he could hardly have failed-to have added 
some note of the fact that, from the days of 
the satire of Carlyle upon the cash nexus 
and the prophetic discussions of Ruskin, 
new schools of political economy have been 
growing until tcday a very different condi- 
tion of things exists in our colleges and uni- 
versities from that of twenty years ago. 

It is now between fifteen and twenty 
years since Prof. J. B, Clark, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright and others in this country pointed 
out the limitations of that old school whose 
working basis Dr, Horton has well stated. 
The entire work of Dr. Ely and other dis- 
ciples of the historical and ethical schools 
a little later falls within this period. The 
American Economic Association owed its 
origin in 1885 to the influence of those who 


“had largely broken with the old system, 


though it has always been comprehensive 
in its membership as well as catholie in its 
spirit and method. Probably the majority 
of teachers today recognize the higher con- 
ditions which modify the hypothesis of the 
old system. 

Those who are now engaged in setting 
forth the significance of the kingdom of 
God, in its relation to-present social prob- 
lems, will do well to discriminate more 
carefully than some have been doing of 
late. Economic science may still find many 
able defenders of the older theories of the 
basis and motives of economic action. Even 
others may not yet stand where they will 
find themselves later. But Christian social 
leaders especially need to be sure that they 
do not fail to make adequate account of 
the actual condition of the science of today. 
While I cannot speak with authority in any 
of these sciences, the work of many years 
along their borders and in frequent touch 
with their teachers, together with some re- 
cent personal inquiries on the ground, lead 
me to think that we are in some danger of 
going dstray in a field where we all are 
eager to work. The noble enthusiasm for 
social reform is, in the judgment of some, 
in considerable danger from misdirection. 


<> 


Friendship should be surrounded with 
ceremonies and respects, and not crushed 
into’ corners, Friendship requires more 
time than poor busy men can usually com- 
mand,—Hmerson. 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


BY REV. AMOS LUTHER DOBBINS, D.D. 


While Dr. Brand’s article is stirring up 
the pure minds of the younger brethren to 
the duty of self-sacrifice, and replies to it 
are presumably causing the pastors of rich 
churches to shift their positions uneasily in 
their more or less imaginary comfortable 
seats, it may be well to speak of a new and 
interesting experiment in city evangeliza- 
tion, of which, I am confident, few have 
heard and which offers the privilege of a 
little practical self-denial. 

For several years the tide of population, 
which once was at its full in the region 
about the Church of the Pilgrims, had 
flowed away from it. With the improve- 
ment in means of transportation to the sub- 
urbs, whole companies of its members had 
moved out of town. Some went sorrow- 
fully and returned with kindest words and 
substantial aid from time to time. Others 
left as they would leave a street car, and 
with as little thought of the future of the 
enterprise after it had passed their corner. 
The people who were left and those who 
moved in were respectable and not opposed 
to religion, but they were less easily reached 
than those who had previously lived in the 
neighborhood, and their ability to support 
a church, both in time and in money, was 
much less. 

For instance, the house No, 783 Brewster 
Street had been built by Mr. John A. Stubbs, 
a wholesale merchant with an income of 
$5,000 to $8,000 a year, whose wife was a 
member of the Church of the Pilgrims, and 
who went himself and paid his pew rent 
and mingled with the people who composed 
the best society of that portion of the city, 
and never thought to question whether he 
might have done otherwise. Now the house 
is rented by Philip Jackson, a bookkeeper 
with a salary of $1,500. He pays $1,000 for 
rent and endeavors to make the most of it 
by subletting rooms and suites. He has put 
a mantel bed into the parlor and uses for 
his own family as little space as possible. 
His wife makes the beds of the lodgers, 
who sleep later on Sunday morning than 
on any other, but expect to find their beds 
made by the time they return from their 
breakfast. Philip works later on Saturday 
night than on any other, and sometimes 
himself indulges in a nap on Sunday morn- 
ing. There are thrice as many people in 
783 Brewster Street as there were when 
John A, Stubbs lived there, but there are 
fewer from that household in his former 
pew in the Church of the Pilgrims. 

Occasionally the secular press comes out 
with a leader having for its basis these facts: 
‘““There are twice as many people in the 
neighborhood of the Church of the Pilgrims 
as there were ten years ago and only half as 
many attend church.’”’ Then follow some 
wise remarks on the decline of the pulpit. 
The simple truth is that the problem of 
saving the household of John A. Stubbs is a 
very different problem than the saving the 
souls of the present occupants of the house. 

One of the main hindrances has been the 
lack of social life. Many of the people were 
too busy to be social. Moreover, there was 
a tendency to contrast the present social 
life of the church with its past days of 
splendor. There remained a band of work- 
ers, tried and frue, of the very salt of the 
earth, but they needed re-enforcement. 

Near the city are various suburbs in which 
dwell an undue proportion of retired min- 
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isters. One of these is known as ‘Saints’ 
Rest’’ and others have similar designations, 
To this town one day the pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims journeyed and 
dropped in upon its prayer meeting. It was 
a good meeting. The pastor spoke with ap- 
parent hesitation on some points, saying 
thatsome of the ministerial brethren present 
would correct him if wrong in any of his 
opinions. Rev. Dr. Blank, a religious edi- 
tor, and Rev. Dr. Dash, agent for the 
X. Y. Z., offered prayer. Secretary Jones 
made remarks and was followed by the Rev. 
Professor Smith and the venerable Rey. Dr. 
Brown. A few laymen, with a scared look, 
recited each a verse of Scripture, and one or 
two offered prayer. At the close the pastor 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, who had not 
been recognized, arose. Said he: ‘‘ Brethren, 
I have come to propose to this church that 
it issue letters dismissing three-fourths of 
its ministerial members to the Church of 
the Pilgrims. They are not needed here; a 
third of your best laymen have come to this 
church from ours. A fair exchange is no 
robbery. We want to start a new form of 
university settlement. We do not want to 
open a house whose residents are unmarried 
men or women, we want genuine homes, 
We want a cluster of Christian people, liv- 
ing as the people about us must live, with 
open houses one evening in the week, and 
willing for Christ’s sake to spend their lives 
in connection with the work of our church. 
We have undertaken to fight the Lord’s 
battle in a hard field. We are thankful for 
your sympathy, but you can do more for us, 
We want these brethren to move into town 
and live near ‘the church, becoming ac- 
quainted with the people and making them 
acquainted with each other. We want their 
help in our prayer meetings, our Sunday 
school, our visiting; we want their support 
and counsel. To live here and come in on 
the street cars will not do. Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’’ 

According to well established custom, 
they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. Editor Blank said he had boughta 
house and lot and he must stay and improve 
it. Dr. Dash said he had bought a horse 
and carriage, and found he needed the daily 
drive after his return from work, and he 
must. stay where he could get fresh air. 
Secretary Jones said he had married a wife 
and had children whom he could not think 
of bringing up in the crowded streets of the 
city, and therefore he could not come. To 


which the pastor of the Cburch of the- 


Pilgrims replied, seriatim, that the house 
was marketable and that he could easily 
arrange an exchange for one near the church; 
that a street car ride to Madison Park and 
a hired carriage there would furnish the re- 
quired fresh air and be much cheaper than 
the horse, and that the conditions had not 
changed essentially as to sunshine, air, 
schools and other conditions to be thought 
of in connection with the rearing of children, 
since the best families in the city had lived 
with their children in the very houses now 
offered to the brethren of Saints’ Rest. He 
added that his own children were thriving 
there, and that he might mention, if he 
thought the cases at all parallel, the matter 
of missionaries’ children, since this was a 
point familiar to Secretary Jones. Then 
Professor Smith remarked that the rents 
were too high and his salary too small for 
him to move to the city; but the pastor 
replied that the worthy professor’s prede- 
cessor had been a member of the Church of 
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the Pilgrims, and had paid his rent out of 
the same salary in the days when the church 
stood higher socially, and that said salary 
is probably fifty per cent. larger than the 
income of the average member of the church 
at present. 

In short, the objections were all shown to 
be of little value, and after a season of 
prayer, in which all present asked for divine 
guidance, a half-dozen retired ministers and 
ministers without charge asked for their 
letters. Then one or two business men, who 
had formerly been members of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, said, ‘‘We also go with 
you,’’ and announced that their suburban 
residences were for sale. These brethren 
have bought or rented homes near the 
church, and have found places where they 
are of service in the different departments 
of the work of the church, i 

The church at Saints’ Rest mourns, but 
after all breathes more freely. The mem- 
bers of the settlement have not proclaimed 
themselves missionaries, nor called on their 
friends to mourn for them, indeed, very little 
has been said about it, and the world at 
large does not know of their movement. It 
seems strange that so simple and practical 
a movement has not been undertaken before, 
and that, having been undertaken, so little 
has been said about it in the papers. Yet 
it is said that a considerable number of lay- 
men inthe suburbs have been contemplating 
a similar exodus from their suburban homes. 
to various city churches in need of workers. 
andsupport. The plan, if generally adopted, 
will go far toward solving the problem of 
the down-town church. j 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 4, 


The meeting was led by Mrs. E. W. Greene 
of Newtonville, who read Daniel’s prayer for 
the restoration of Jerusalem. Prominence 
was given to the prayer calendar topic for the 
day, ‘‘ For wisdom in planning how to raise 
money,’ with the motto, “If you would hit 
the mark you must aim a little above it— 
every arrow that flies feels the attraction of 
the earth.” Mrs. Smith, Miss Child and Miss 
Borden spoke upon this subject. Systematic 
and proportionate giving is now urged, with — 
assurance that in this way more money would 
be raised and more easily and that interest 
would be greatly increased and deepened, 
that there is money enough and consecration 
enough to carry on the work if the ear of the 
churches can only be reached. Contributions 
at the present time amount toa little less than 
had been received at the same time last year. 
Some legacies recently received give help and 
encouragement. The work abroad never of- 
fered larger opportunity, in spite of unusual 
trials in some fields. Miss Kyle’s work in 
visiting local societies and churches in the 
effort to arouse and revive interest in foreign 
missions, sometimes to kindle it where none 
seems to have existed, was especially remem-. 
bered. 

Favorable news was reported from Japan, 
although several missionaries are just now 
laid aside from active service. Miss Barker 
of Toronto, under appointment for Constanti-. 
nople, was introduced and said a few words 
relating to her own experiences and hopes. 
Mrs. Hubbard of Foochow spoke of the com- 
fort and joy of missionary service. Miss Dency 
Root of Madura said that for lack of money to 
prosecute the work already begun in India 
some are lapsing into heathenism, appeals for 
Bible teachers are unheeded and children 
who would learn are growing up in igno- 
rance. Mrs. Barton of Harpoot told of the 
mission circle in the First Church in that. 
city baving raised thirteen dollars to help. 


missionary work. . 
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HOUR BY HOUR. 


One single day 
_Is not so much to look upon. 
Bae LY; 
Of passing hours of such a limit. We can face 
A single day; but place 
Too many days before sad eyes— 
Too many days for smothered sighs— 
And we lose heart 
Just at the start. 
Years really are not long, nor lives— 
The longest which survives— 
And yet to look across 
A future we must tread bowed by a sense of 
loss, 
Bearing some burden weighing down so low 
That we can scarcely go 
One step ahead—this is so hard, 
So stern a view to face, unstarred, 
Untouched by light, so masked with dread. 
If we would take a step ahead, 
Be brave and keep 
The feet quite steady; feel the breath of life 
Sweep ever on our face again. 
We must not look across—looking in vain— 
But downward to the next close step, 
Andup. Eyes that have wept 
Must look a little way, not far. 
God broke the years to hours and days, 
That hour by hour 
And day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weights of life 


There is some 


Be laid across our shoulders and the future, rife: 


With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 
Our feet would stop, and so 
God lays a little on us every day, 
And never, I believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
Or pathways lie so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the burden of the hour. 
—George Klingle. 
ee 
A tactful little woman once said, ‘‘If you 
want to get people interested in missions 
do not form a society bearing the name 
missionary. The word often acts like a 
smallpox sign in keeping away an audience.” 
Acting upon her own suggestion she organ- 
ized a ‘‘Mary and Martha Society,’’ the 
- origin and plan of which are told in a leaf- 
let published by the C. H. M.S. The or- 
ganization has one unique feature worthy 
of general adoption. The ladies have 
formed what they call a ‘‘Golden Gossip 
Guild,” pledging not only to refrain from 
saying unpleasant things of each other, but 
making it a point to repeat all the kind and 
agreeable remarks that they hear made con- 
cerning the members. The idea is bor- 
rowed from one of Mrs. Whitney’s books 
and is meant to serve as a breakwater 
against harsh judgment and unkind criti- 
cism, turning them into a tide of blessing. 
We all work better for words of honest 
_ praise and appreciation. Rightly exercised, 
there is no danger that golden gossip will 
degenerate into mere flattery. 


It is said on good authority that Admiral 
Farragut’s death was hastened by the self- 
ishness of a woman who occupied a seat in 
front.gf him on a railroad journey. He was 
ill and his wife courteously asked the 
woman in front to close her window, ex- 
plaining the reason for.this request. She 
declined most ungraciously, and shortly be- 
fore his death the admiral said, ‘‘If I die 
that woman will be accountable.’ It is 
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seldom that such immediate and disastrous 
results follow upon the selfishness of tray- 
elers, but the small annoyances and minor 
inconveniences which spring from this same 
source are legion. When journeying in a 
sleeping car women, in particular, often 
show an absolute disregard of the rights of 
others by monopolizing the toilet-room in 
the morning half an hour at a time. Itis 
pleasant, of course, to make one’s toilet as 
carefully as at home, but it cannot be done 
without positive discourtesy to the passen- 
gers who are waiting their turn. It is a 
great art in traveling to be able to dress 
quickly in small quarters, and the women 
who require half an hour or‘more for tnis 
purpose are the dread of those who are 
with them in the narrow limits of a sleep- 
Ing car. 


“TALITHA OUMI.” 


BY ROLLIN L. HARTT., 


Faust is a tragedy from beginning to end. 
The pathos of the philosopher’s betrayal 
into the hands of Mephistopheles is far ex- 
ceeded by the ruin of poor little Margaret. 
Just because she was so young, so loving, 
so innocent and so helpless at the approach 
of evil, the temptation overwhelmed her 
and thrust her down into the hopeless 
abyss of multiplied crime. 

The story would have no value for Chris- 
tian readers were it not that Margaret’ s 
fate is that of thousands of unprotected 
girls all over the world. Betrayed through 
their affections, deserted, and then in de- 
spair entering the life of gilded sin and 
there continuing for a season, a sad com- 
pany of poor, hopeless wanderers pass out 
through its dismal portals down into that 
nether world of suffering called the slums. 
There is no darker doom, no werse damna- 
tion. The term is, happily, short. Early 
death, or suicide, comes with a merciful 
relief, and then—but has God no mercy? 

Margaret was lost; she might have been 
saved. Despite the heartlessness of ‘‘ soci- 
ety’? (which is a polite name for ‘the 
world’’) there is salvation for the erring 


woman and a full restoration to the possi-’ 


bilities of Christian living; but the rescue 
must be speedy, or success is only to be 
attained after a fatal delay. When only the 
first serious misstep has been taken there 
is every hope that Christian love will win, 
but let the woman once enter upon a de- 
termined life of sin and she will drain the 
cup to the dregs. Perhaps, after the worst 
consequences have resulted and a dissipated 
life is no longer endurable, she will come 
knocking by night at the door of some 
rescue home, but it is all too late. 
may, indeed, be redeemed, but there are 
the shattered frame, the squandered vital- 
ity and the sickening memory of a polluted 
past. Her soul may be saved, but her life 
has already been lost. 

Rescue work has its place, and it is an 
important place, too; but for nearly fifty 
years Boston has possessed an institution 
which embodies a wiser method—so wise 


-and so good that it deserves imitation in 


many another city. The New England 
Moral Reform Society maintains a mater- 
nity hospital for unmarried girls, where 
those who have just entered on the down- 
ward way are surrounded with the strong 
religious influence of Christian care and 
Christian love. After their recovery em- 
ployment is found for them in the families 
of the friends of the institution, and they 
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are followed through correspondence by a 


power of sustaining helpfulness that never 


lets go. Best of all, they find in Christ a 
Redeemer who can save and keep saved. 
This is both prevention and cure. It pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that Jesus meant 
to be taken seriously when He said, ‘‘ The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’? Furthermore, the 
principle works successfully, and many a 
happy, useful woman, who is respected and 
beloved today, owes her rescue from a liv- 
ing death to ‘‘ Talitha Cumi’’ Home. 

The name is singularly appropriate: ‘‘ And 
He took her by the hand and said unto her, 
Talitha cumi;*which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise.’’ The build- 
ing so beautifully styled and so. benevo- 
lently utilized is pleasantly located at 206 
West Brookline Street. The present estab- 
lishment is new, having been dedicated only 
last June. The institution was formerly on 
Shawmut Avenue. Talitha Cumi Home is 
a hospital and more. It is homelike, com- 
fortable, very sunny and pervaded with an 
atmosphere of highmindednesy and health- 
ful cheer. Patients are cared for much 
longer than at ordinary hospitals, and it is 
needless to say that they are shielded from 
the coarse ridicule that is often turned upon 
such patients by the half-trained and half- 
bred young surgeons who lord it over the 
recipients of public charity. The longer 
time of the stay at the home gives a 
greater opportunity for a deep and lasting 
spiritual influence to enter into the disheart- 
ened life with renewing and transforming 
power. It takes time to be saved. 

That young women who are brought face 
to face with the consequences of their first 
deep sin should seek salvation and find it is 
nothing remarkable. They are already re- 
pentant—filled with aremorse that is shame, 
fear and helplessness all in one. As yet 
they are not depraved. Many of them are 
too young even to realize the awfulness of 
their sin. Not long ago there were in the 
home at one time three sixteen-year-old 
girls—mere children! Most of them have 
been betrayed through their affections—the 
best possession of their natures has become 
the means of the worst ruin. With few ex- 
ceptions they are motherless girls, who had 
no one to protect them from the approach 
of evil. -The period of their care in the 
home is a crisis that sounds character to its 
depths and inevitably determines the course 
of after life. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the actual position of this work than 
an incident in the hospital, A delirious 
sufferer kept moaning again and again, ‘ If 
mother knew she would take care of me; 
but she will never know, for there’s the 
river, there’s the river!’’ thus unconsciously 
revealing what had been her purpose of 
escape from the consequences of her sin. 
That girl is today living a life entirely aboye 
reproach. 

Everything is done to cultivate mother 
love in the girls under the care of the home. 
Love for the little one is made to act as an 
incentive to purity and industry and the 
mothers generally keep their babies. Last 
year only eight out of nearly forty were 
adopted. One brave girl, formerly a pa- 
tient, wrote to her friends at the home, “I 
pray that God will make me a pure and 
noble woman, so that my little darling will 
never have to suffer anything for her ~ 
mother’s past sins.”’ - 

The criticism is sometimes urged that 
such a work as this is putting a premium 
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on yice by. reducing the penalty. Such a 
charge is an outrage upon human nature. 
The hour of temptation is not a time of the 
counting of costs or the measuring of con- 
sequences—if that were so the world would 
be a better place thanit is. Moreover, the 
home never receives a girl a second time, nor 
is any one admitted who was ever in similar 
need before, but what is more significant is 
the fact that within the memory of the 
present managers of the home not once has 
a girl applied for admission who knew of 
the institution’s existence before she her- 
self needed assistance. Patients are directed 
thither by other institutions or are brought 
by friends, . 

A few questions remain to be answered. 
How is the home maintained, who is its 
present director and what is its claims upon 
the confidence of the public? Talitha Cumi 
Home is only in part a charity. Patients 
who can pay for their care are expected to 
do so, but no one is ever turned away be- 
cause of inability to meet the expense. As 
a large proportion of the patients come from 
the poorer class the institution is, in the 
main, dependent-upon the benevolent liber- 
ality of Christian people. 

It is not always that so gracious an under- 
taking centers in an attractive personality, 
but in this respect Talitha Cumi Home is 
unusually fortunate. Dr. Julia Morton 
Plummer, the physician in charge, is a 
woman of the gentlest breeding and the 
most sincere devotion to her profession, 
combining as it does manifold opportunities 


for helpfulness to the needy. Her sensitive 


nature, affectionate and deeply spiritual, 
goes out to the erring woman with that 
truest love that seeks to save the sinner 
without ceasing to hate the sin. In person 
she possesses a gentle dignity, curiously 
blended with the ready frankness of .an 
open heart. She wins the sinning ones to 
Christ by first binding them to herself. Al- 
though she has relinquished her former 
practice in order to give all necessary time 
to the hospital, this does not prevent her 
occasionally aiding fallen girls who come 
within her reach and yet have no direct 
claim upon her. In alJl this work, though 
in uninterrupted contact with morbid con- 
ditions, Dr. Plummer still keeps her sunny 
disposition unclouded, for she has learned 
the true joy of service. One of the oldest 
rescue workers in Boston says, ‘‘I know 
Dr. Plummer well, and have implicit confi- 
dence in her methods. She is wise, patient 
and devoted. Her work is accomplishing 
great results.’’ Surely no charity ever en- 
joyed more distinguished approbation than 
Talitha Cumi Home. The list of references 
published last year contained the names of 
Rt. Rey. Phillips: Brooks, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward: 

I called at Talitha Cumi [ome not long 
since to gather the materials for this sketch. 
I had waited but a moment in the reception- 
room when Dr. Plummer came through the 
drawn portivres with a little sleeping baby 
in her arms. The mother was just leaving 
the home, and the little one, all wrapped in 
white, was to go too. As the physician 
stood with her head bowed over the sleeping 
child, I recalléd Hawthorne’s picture of 
poor Hester Prynne coming out through the 
door of the prison with her own babe in her 
arms, to face, alone and unbefriended, the 
penalty of her sin. The contrast is deeply 
significant. After long, dark ages of cruelty 


‘tints into her cheeks. 
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and injustice the spirit of the teaching of 
our Saviour is at last understood, The erring 
woman’s sin makes us not less her debtors 
but more so. A human need is a divine 
call. Jesus Himself came ‘‘not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,”’ 
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WHAT CHANGED TIM. 


BY ANGIE W. WRAY. 


It was a bright, beautiful May day. The 
pupils in the little brown country school- 
house stole longing glances at the green 
grass and the cool woods just opposite. 
The schoolhouse itself was small and old- 
fashioned, but-it was crowded with children, 
from the tiny tots in front to the tall boys 
and girls at the back row of desks. The 
teacher looked somewhat weary as the class 
in spelling droned out their words, but sud- 
denly he flushed and said, quickly, ‘* Were 
you cheating just now, Timothy Green?”’ 

Timothy, a tall, awkward lad in shabby, 
homemade clothes, turned as red as his hair 
and shuffled his feet uneasily on the bare 
floor as he answered, sullenly, ‘‘ No, sir, I 
wasn’t cheating at all.”’ 

‘You were, for I saw you. 
the front.” ° 

Timothy obeyed slowly, looking both 
mean and miserable in the sunsbine. 

‘You have told me untruths before. It 
is time you were taught better. Hold out 
your hand, sir.’’ 

The boy did so, biting: his lips to keep 
back acry as the quick, sharp blows fell on 
his outstretched palm. When the punish- 
ment was over he shuffled back to his seat 
and remained motionless for a few moments. 
Then he became very gay, and for the rest 
of the afternoon his corner was the most 
disorderly in the room. The boys chuckled 
and whispered till the teacher, who knew 
that Tim was at the bottom of the trouble 
though he could not detect him, said, sternly, 
‘““Timothy, keep your seat when school is 
dismissed. I have something to say to you.” 

The long, bright afternoon faded slowly. 
At last the time for dismissal came, and the 
boys and girls filed slowly past Timothy, 
who stepped on the toes of the smaller ones 
and jostled the others with his elbows. 

Outside the door some of the merriest 
girls lingered a moment to talk, Bonnie 
Lassiter, the minister’s gay little daughter, 
was the center of the group. Her brown 
eyes danced as she said, gayly, ‘‘O, girls, 
don’t you hope it will be as nice as this for 
my birthday? Father said I might have as 
large a party as I wanted. Of course [ll 
invite all of you, but I sha’n’t have that hor- 
rid Tim Green at all. I detest him—horrid, 
mean, cheating boy. There isn’t anotber 
boy in school that acts like him.” 

“He is horrid,’ said Bertha Nelson, 
“but then, Bonnie, think of the home he 
lives in and that dreadful man who is his 
father.” 

‘“‘T don’t care,’’ said Bonnie. ‘‘ He knows 
better himself and he ought to do better. 
I sha’n’t speak to him again.”’ 

‘““Well, good-by, Bonnie. We’ll all come 
to your party, and I don’t believe we shall 
miss Tim very much,” laughed the girls as 
they separated. 

Bonnie walked on alone, the cool wind 
fanning her face and bringing soft rose 
She gathered sprays 
of sweet viburnum and armfuls of daisies. 
Sometimes she sang softly, and sometimes 
she talked to herself in a quaint fashion 
that would have made older people smile, 
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All at once she stopped and looked doubt- 
fully down the long road. 

‘There! I’ve forgotten my arithmetic, and 
those fractions are so hard. I s’pose I’'lb 
have to go back for it, though it’s getting 
toward sunset now.”’ 

The child turned and ran as fast as she 
could along the path down which she had 
just come. The schoolhouse door was not. 
locked. No one in that small country place 
ever dreamed of having anything stolen, 
and she was not in the least afraid. She 
pushed the outer door open and would have 
opened the other, but a gruff voice growled 
out, ‘‘Don’t you dare come in!” 

‘‘Why, Tim Green, are you here yet?’’ 
Bonnie said, calmly. ‘‘’m nota bit afraid 
of you. What are you doing here alone?’” 

The boy sat at his desk. He had evi- 
dently been crying, for his eyes were red 
and bloodshot and he looked more forlorn 
than ever. 

“It’s none of your business,” he said, 
fiercely. ‘‘ You get out of here!” 

‘IT came for my books,’ Bonnie said, 
coming alittle nearer. ‘‘ Youcan’t frighten 
me, Tim Green! But aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself? ”’ 

She paused in dismay, for the lad put his 
head down again on the desk saying, drearily, 
‘““Goon. I don’t care,”’ 

Bonnie stood for a moment in silence, 
then yielding to a quick impulse asked, 
softly, ‘‘Poor Tim, are you being sorry?’’ 

‘* Yes, Lam; and it don’t feel good,”’ Tim 
said, wretchedly. ‘‘I guess [’m about as 
poor a fellow as they make.”’ 

A few moments before Bonnie would 
have echoed his words, but she bent over 
and touched his forehead with her cook 
little hands. ‘‘ You could be better, Tim.’” 

»‘‘ I don’t believe it.” 

‘“©O Tim, you know it and so do I!” 

‘¢ There ain’t no use a-trying,”’ said Tim, 
doggedly. ‘‘I don’t get anything but lick- 
ings. I’ve been brought up on them and I 
don’t relish them. I don’t dare go home 
tonight ’cause it’s so late I’d catch it, and. 
I’m a-going to cut and run.”’ 

‘“¢ Run where?’’ Bonnie opened her brown 
eyes wide. 

‘“‘T don’t know and I don’t care. 
I’m sick of kicks and cuffs.” 

“You poor boy!’’ He felt her tears on 
his face. ‘*O! don’t run away, Tim. I 
don’t know much about it, but you haven’t 
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~any money, have you? And you don’t know 


how to do much. You wouldn’t be any 
better off. And think of your father, Tim, 
dear.” 

‘¢ Wather!’’ said Tim, scornfully. ‘‘ Much 
he cares about me, only I save him hiring a 
boy. He’s always growling about my eat- 
ing too much and playing, and I don’t know 
what all else. O, no, be wouldn’t care!”’ 

‘“‘Yes, he would; I know he would,”’ said 


Bonnie. ‘Tim, sit right here till I come 
back. I won’t be gone long. Don’t budge, 
please.’ } ; 


‘© You needn’t get your father. He won’t 
do me any good,”’ Tim said, staring at her 
in wonder. 

‘“‘T won't, Tim, dear. Now don’t you 
worry a bit. I know just what to do.” 

She ran out of the room. The key of the 
door hung on a nail just inside of the en- 
trance. Bonnie hesitated a second, then 
turned it in the lock, put it in her pocket 
and ran off with the speed of the wind. She 
knew where Mr. Green’s farm was and had 
often seen the old farmer himself—a gloomy, 
stern man who never smiled and had grown 
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hard and cold since his wife died. The 
thought of Tim locked in the little room 
in the gathering darkness lent speed to her 
feet and she never faltered, though the 
stones tripped her up and the briers grazed 
-against her face and hands. 

Mr. Green stood by the- gate, looking 
anxiously down the read. Something told 
the child that he was looking for Tim. For 
a moment she looked up at the rough face 
in fear, then she gasped out, ‘‘O, Mr. Green, 
Tim ”’— 

‘““What’s happened to the ragamuffin 
now?’’, he asked, so gruffly that Bonnie 
forgot her fear and cried, indignantly: 
‘*O, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? He’s 
your own boy, and his mother’s dead. 
Don’t you care a bitforhim? O, I wish his 
mother was alive!”’ 

‘Aye, so do I, lass. God knows it,’’ said 
the man, solemnly. He stood perfectly 
still. Something in the child’s voice brought 
back a memory of his dead wife’s face. He 
seemed to see the patient eyes turned to 
his in pleading and hear the low tones say- 
ing, ‘‘ Take good care of Tim, John, dear. I 
know’! can trust you.” 

Good care of him?—he had let the boy 
grow up as he would. He had thought 
neither cared for the other, but there in the 
dim twilight John Green found that he did 
care for Tim, that deep in his heart there 
lurked love and tenderness for his only son. 

‘Tell me about it, lass,’ he said, and 
Bonnie told her story so well that in a short 
time they went down the lane again together 
and opened the schoolhouse door. Tim 
still sat motionless and hopeless—a pathetic 
figure with the shadows around him. His 
father strode across the room and looked 
down at him with all the tenderness of a 
new love shining in his face. 

“Why, Tim,-my lad,” he said, huskily, 
‘did you think you’d run away from your 
old father? Nay, nay, lad; we’ve both for- 
gotten the dear little mother too long, but 
for her sake, lad, come home with me and 
we'll startfresh. We’ve both been wrong.”’ 

‘Father! father!’’ cried Tim, and then 
Bonnie left them alone together. 

‘QO, Bonnie,’”’ the girls said, crowding 
around her at the party the last of that 
bright, sunshiny month, ‘‘we thought you 
weren’t going to invite Tim. When did you 
do it?” 

“The night I said I wouldn’t,’’ Bonnie 
replied, with a twinkle of fun in her eyes. 

‘“Well, I don’t know what it is, but some- 
thing has changed Tim and his father, too,”’ 
said Nellie Morris. ‘‘He’s getting to bea 
credit to us all.’’ 

Bonnie smiled, but did not answer. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 20. « 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


e 
Children will enjoy the story of Moses if no 
illustrative helps whatever are used, for the 
child who does not like Bible stories properly 
told is a freak of nature. But the use of ob- 
jects as herein described will impress the 
event on the mind with a lasting vividness 
not to be attained when the sense of hearing 
only is appealed to. 
There is no danger that this lesson, in the 


hands of a thoughtful Christian mother, will. 


seem like “ play.’ Such a mother knows that 
it is a means to an end, that occupation for 
‘little hands is necessary for the successful 
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teaching of children, because their nature de- 
mands physical activity and the reading and 
telling of stories, however delightful, is not 
enough to meet and supply this demand. 

As “to the pure all things are pure,” so the 
earnest, spiritually minded mother can use 
the most commonplace objects as a means of 
sending home spiritual truths through bright 
eyes and busy little hands to precious young 
souls. And the mother who ignores such ob- 
jective Bible teaching is ignoring not only 
nature’s method (shown by studying the 
child’s mind), but she is also ignoring the 
method of the Great Teacher Himself. 

It may add to the children’s interest in this 
lesson if they know that it was suggested by a 
little boy eight years old, the only difference 
being that he made the ark in the form of a 
tiny boat by kindergarten paper folding. The 
materials given last week are the ‘‘ sand map ” 


.idea, which is familiar to kindergartners and 


is used in the best primary Sunday school 
work. But older boys and girls also get 
pleasure and profit from it. 

Get the prettiest picture you can of Moses 
in the bulrushes; it will pay to buy the Bible 
story-book of Moses with colored pictures, 
which can be had for twenty or twenty-five 
cents. Do all mothers know how much more 
effective those same rather gaudy pictures 
are if cut out and‘mounted on large pieces of 
cardboard of a harmonizing tint (not white, 
it is too glaring a contrast) and a widé mar- 
gin left round the picture? There is another 
advantage in this—each child can have a pic- 
ture, but how can five have the picture-book 
at the same time and preserve peace? By this 
method you spoil the printed story, but you 
gain what the children will like better, 7. e., 
for them to make the story from the pictures, 
each composing a chapter. This exercise also 
serves the purpose of a language lesson. 

An article in the Century for May, 1887, on 
Pharaoh’s Daughter is very helpful for mothers 
to read so that they can give descriptions and 
explanations to the children. First tell and 
then read (from the Bible) the story of Moses. 
Show the pictures, give explanations and 
then, when little hands and feet grow restless 
and little minds grow weary for a change, tell 
the children that we will make a picture, not 
by painting or drawing, but by using certain 
things and putting them together, so that it 
will make us understand all the more of God’s 
wonderful, loving care of that dear little baby. 


Directions. Lay a large piece of cloth on the. 


floor with a mirror in the center. Cover the 
frame of the glass with sand, and also a con- 
siderable space around it. Have the sand 
about two inches deep and smooth it over. 
Sprinkle it with water, just enough so that the 
green things (see last week) will stand up 
firmly, as the children ‘‘make the rushes 
grow” along the edge of the water (the mir- 
ror). Among the ‘‘ rushes” place the ‘‘ make- 
believe ark” (see last week). If desired, the 
mother need not let it be known until the 
cover is taken off that there is anything in- 
side the ‘‘ark.”” (Note. If sand cannot be 
had use cornmeal.) 

The story. Among the children of Israel 
(what does this mean?) there was a family of 
the tribe of Levi (explain). There were four 
of them—the father Amram, the mother Joch- 
ebed, the little daughter Miriam, about eight 
or nine years old, and the little son Aaron, 
about three or four years old. Something 
happened in this family that, if it happened in 
your family, would make you very happy. 
(Let children guess.) ._ Picture how pleased a 
family is at the coming of a beautiful baby 
boy, and imagine how proudly the ‘father. and 
mother and Miriam, the older sister, would 
show the pretty little brother to every one. 
Now read Ex. 2:2. Have the children tell, if 
they can, why the loving mother of. this 
“goodly child’? did such a very strange 
thing. Explain and read Ex. 1:22. Miriam 
must have helped her mother to hide the 
precious baby brother from the cruel men 
who would have drowned him if they had 
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known of him, and she must have grown 
thoughtful and wise and womanly. We shall 


‘learn by this story that she did, because her 


mother trusted her, a little girl only twelve 
years old, with the dear baby’s life. Now 
tell all the story with explanations and de- 
scriptions. Aaron was born before the order 
for killing baby boys. The place where the 
baby was put is the only part of the Nile not 
infested by crocodiles. 

“Flags”? mean weeds and smaller rushes 
growing along the edge of the water. They 
would completely hide the little ark. The 
ark was probably a covered box or basket, 
over which was woven the stems of the 
strong, stiff rushes and the whole was then 
covered with something like pitch, which har- 
dened and was perfectly water-tight. Many 
lessons can be drawn from this story—the 
mother’s faith in God to put her dear little 
one in such a place, but she knew that God 
could and would care for him if she trusted 
and prayed. She laid her baby in the river, 
but she really laid him in God’s arms, 

As there are more Bible stories of boys than 
of girls, it is well to make the most of this les- 
son, to show the beauty and strength of char- 
acter of Miriam and to draw practical appli- 
cations therefrom. The following points may 
be presented, each mother translating into 
language suited to the ages of her own chil- 
dren: What a great responsibility rested on 
this little girl! All the future of God’s peo- 
ple, the children of Israel, depended on Miri- 
am’s faithfulness, for God had chosen Moses 
to be their leader and deliverer. 

Probably the mother and Miriam took the 
baby to the river before light in the morning, 
so that they would not be seen (Read y. 4). 
Miriam was near enough to watch, so that 
reptiles or wandering animals might not harm 
the baby, but not near enough so that she 
would be seen, for the little ark was put near 
the regular bathing place of the princess. 
What a long time it must have seemed to 
Miriam to watch there by herself! She must 
have felt lonely and frightened, but she was 
true to her duty. What if she had grown tired 
orimpatient! While she was faithfully watch- 
ing she saw the princess come and take the 
baby and she heard the question asked of the 
Hebrew woman (y. 7), and she was ready with 
a wise answer. 

Boys and girls should be faithful to every 
duty. No service is so small but that the 
faithful doing of it will please God, and it 
may be a link in the chain cf some of His 
great plans. God put the thought into Joche- 
bed’s mind of hiding the baby by the river. 
God helped little Miriam to be faithful and 
taught her to say the right thing at the right 
time. God led the princess to notice and be 
pleased with the baby. All this wonderful 
plan of God’s was carried out by the help of a 
little girl, because she was faithful and brave 
and obedient and wise and womanly. — 

Answer to Bible acrostic last week. 


MIRIAM, 


Mianasseh. 
Israel 
Reuben. 
Tsaac. 
Amram. 
Miachpelah. 


No fear of 
y failure in making 
bread and cake if you use 


pana 


aking Powder 


It always makes light, | 
wholesome food. — 


a 
‘tPuse” and *"Surey” 
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CONVERSATION CORNER, 


Ok-su-nai, Captain! You remember he 
started off northward two weeks ago on his 
dog-sledge in the midst of a snowstorm. 
The weather very soon turned warm and 
the snow disappeared, as one little bit of a 
girl used to say, ‘‘ like dew ’fore the mornin’ 
hun!’ But no small incident like that 
would prevent our descendant of Myles 
Standish, John Alden and the seafaring 
Delanos from going where he set out to go 
—and now he is back in an Eskimo kayak! 
In fact, it is the very one that my friend, Joe 
Losy, used on the Eskimo Village lagoon 
(see Corner, Nov. 9), and which he let me 
go in one day, although expecting to see me 
capsize! The sealskin suit is Joe’s, too, 
but the spectacles betray the old Captain. 

How he got possession of that particular 
kayak—I have a photograph of Joe’s boat 
and so know that it is his—I cannot say, 
but his having both conveyances at this 
season of the year is not strange. I remem- 
ber making an excursion in the far North 
toward the end of winter (in May) when it 
was ‘‘neither open nor fast,’’ and we had 
both, sometimes carrying our sledge in our 
boat and sometimes our boat on our sledge. 
It would be just like Captain M. to store the 
komatik away in the loft of D. F.’s summer 
cabin, ready for use next December. 

Well, [am glad he made the trip for now 
we have a letter from Pomiuk. You re- 
member him ds the crippled Eskimo boy at 
the Columbian Exposition last fall (see Cor- 
ner, Oct. 19). He reached the western 
shore of Newfoundland on his homeward 
way before winter set in. Having prom- 
ised to send him a photograph I have been 
trying all winter to fulfill my promise. I 
have written by the overland mail to him, 
to the postmaster, to the magistrate, etc. 
One of these gentlemen wrote the letter for 
him as nearly as he could understand him, 


Bonne Bay, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. Martin: I received the picture and your 
letter and I thank you very much. I get my 
health fairly well. I have to use my crutches 
yet and don’t know when I will be able to 
give them up. Mrs. Koopah and Everlina are 
well. [Kootookatook Koopah is the woman 
with whom Pomiuk lives, and Everlina the 
little baby She always carried in a hood on 
her back—named for the schooner which 


brought them from Labrador.] Christopher 
Columbus i is in America. 
will write you. 


When I get home I 
I remember Sim- mith. 


PoW\WE 


This is a good pic- 
ture of him; the au- 
tograph is one he 
learned to write in 
Chicago. I shall send 
him one more greet- 
~ wg (Oksunai) before 
he starts. We will 
hope that he carries 
some good back from 
this country to his 
wild home in the 
heathen region be- 
yond the Moravian 
stations, almost down 
to Ungava Bay, and 
that we shall some time hear from him again. 


‘ SHUTESBURY, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 find by my geogra- 
phy that Jan Mayen’s Land is about 330 miles 
(by my measurement) northeast of Iceland 
and that it belongs to Denmark. According 
to the coloring in the map I think No Man’s 
Land still belongs to Chilmark. I also found 
Chappaquiddick Island. At a prize-speaking 
contest a girl got the first prize and I received 
the second, a $6 jackknife. The speakers 
were from twelve to fifteen years old. The 
knife is pearl-handled, has two blades, button- 
hook, nail cleaner, a cute little pair of scissors 
and a corkscrew. It is a beauty. My piece 
was entitled [Tome versus Saloon, 

We mistrust that the member of your patri- 
otic party who was from Northampton was 
“S. E. B.’ Our town voted No LicknsE, 36 to 
13. Weare also to havea town librar AG Doyou 
think that the story in the Youth’s ¢ Companion 
of April 19 about An Astonished Lad is true? 
Why is it that telescopes like the one at Wash- 
ington are called ‘‘equatorials’’ when they 
are not on the equator? Are you not coming 
up this way this summer? NatuHan H. 

If I do I will come aud see you—and your 
jackknife! Taking the other ?? of. this 
letter (backwards) I would refer Nathan to 
his Webster for the meaning of ‘‘ equatorial”’ 
when applied to telescopes. That was an ex- 
traordinary story in the Y. C. about the New- 
foundland boy who picked up an immense 
piece of ambergris in the water and with the 
money got an education in ‘*the States,’’ 
As ambergris i is asecretion originally for med 
in the sperm whale, it might have been 
found by the fisherman. The boy’s use of 
the money was the best part of the story. 
Very few will find a $13,000 piece of am- 
bergris floating past them, but I think that 
any boy of brains and perseverance who 
wants an education will sueceed—he will 
get his prizes by merit and by hard work! 

A town library is a far better help to a 
boy than a saloon, and I wonder that all 
our people do not see that and vote accord- 
ingly. O no, Nathan, you did not guess 
right as to ‘S. E. B.”’ of Northampton. If 
you have read the papers recently you have 
seen that he has celebrated his fiftieth year 
in business—another illustration of a poor 
boy becoming prosperous, useful and happy 
by energy and fidelity. He did not pick 
up alucky prize in the water but gained it 
by hard, honest, earnest work. Our spe- 
cial guest in the historic ramble was a Cor- 
ner reader of about your own age. She has 
just written wishing her name on the stamp 
collectors’ list. You are right as to the 
location of Jan Mayen’s Land between Ice- 
land and Spitzbergen. Butdoyou know the 
sad story of the great explorer who rediscoy- 
ered it after Jan and whose name is borne by 
two bodies of water—one very near to us and 
one beyond Pomiuk’s home in Arctic land? 

While I am writing I read in a New York 
paper of an expedition of college boys— 
artists, sportsmen, scientists—bound to Lab- 
rador and Greenland this summer. Harry 
D., our ‘‘ Peruvian’? correspondent of a 
few years ago, and since a traveler almost 
everywhere, is ‘‘ recruiting’’ at Yale for the 
expedition, and I have asked if Captain 
Myles, with komatik and kayak, cannot go 
to represent the Corner College! 

Now for a Lexington letter: [but what has 
Lexington to do with the Arctic regions? 


—D. F.] Vr y gs 
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Eggs 


at Eighteen Cents 

a dozen are 
five times as 
dear as 


Hornby’s 
3 H- Ones PS 
considering 
the nourish- 
ing qualities 
of each. 


Steam 
Cooked 


= Hornby’ 
H=O {ostineat’ 


} Company, N. Y. 


a FOR 


INFANTS 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


) Substitute for Mother's Mitk. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Dear Sirs:—I tried a great many foods 
without success. My baby was a poor little 
thing until used Meilin’s Food; pres 
healthy and fat now. Boora, 
Ghicaes Th 
Gentlemen:—I am very much obliged to 
you for sending the Mellin’s Food; the baby 
is doing very well and does not ery half as 
much as she did before I used Mellin’s Food, 

JOHN GUTH. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Weeding of infants,”? mailed 


Free to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


distinguishable by its excellence. Ask 
—— your Grocer for the I None-Such brand, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. Syracuse, N. Yeo} 


YOR often hear of other extracts which 
claim to be “just as good” as _ 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract 
is 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR May 20. Hx. 2: 1-10. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 


BY REY. A. BH. DUNNING, D.D. 


The nation which has influenced the world 
‘toward righteousness more than any other 
once depended for its existence on the leader- 
ship of one man. The legislation which 
is the basis of the laws of civilized nations 
was the fruit of his mind under the guidance 
of God. This lesson shows him to usa help- 
less child, with his life hanging on a thread. 
It illustrates the influence of unconscious in- 
fancy in society and in directing the thought 
of the world. That influence lies in the 
child’s appeal to humanity, in its awakening 
the spirit of self-sacrifice for love’s sake. 
Here we find illustrated: 

1. The child’s influence in the home. Moses 
brought love into being and activity in his 
father and mother. They were moved by his 
beauty to hide him from the peril into which 
he was born. They saw that their baby was 
“fair unto God” [Acts 7: 20], and that a di- 
vine purpose was to be fulfilled by their boy. 
‘ By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months by his parents, because they 
saw he was a goodly child.” Their faith 
proved itself genuine by their works. Their 
wits were quickened by love, so that they 
obeyed the king’s command to cast him into 
the river [Ex. 1: 22], while yet they saved him 
alive. They made a little papyrus basket- 
boat, safe and warm, put the baby into it, and 
set it afloat among the reeds just where the 
Egyptian princess was accustomed to bathe in 
the sacred river, the Nile. 

The place of the child in the family here 
appears in its true importance. The highest 
degrees of wealth and completeness of charac- 
ter are never reached by man or woman alone. 
But marriage without children fails of its 
highest purpose. No man knows God as he 
may know Him till he becomes a father. No 
woman sees into the depths of the divine na- 
ture as she is capable of seeing till she is a 
mother. The larger and nobler their charac- 
ters the more gratefully and joyfully they 
welcome children, for all life is made more 
rich and worthy by receiving them as a trust 
from God. How that beautiful baby Moses 
enlarged the lives of his parents to prayer and 
faith and inventive genius and study of the 
ways of their rulers and watching hope! Is 
there any more potent educator in the world 
than infancy ? ' 

Moses was not less a blessing to his brother 
and sister. Miriam grew fast in judgment 
and discretion as she watched from a distance 
the little boat with her baby brother in it. 
As soon as it had been brought to the shore 
she was standing by, quick-witted, to make 
the way easy to save the child’s life. She 
knew a nurse who would care for him, and at 
the word, “‘Go,’”’ she was away on flying feet 
to her mother. No one was of greater impor- 
tance than Miriam in carrying out this plan of 
delivering the Hebrew race and making ita 
nation. ; 

A child is fortunate who is born into a 
household of children. He is less likely to 
be conceited, selfish and morbid if there are 
others to divide with him the attention and 
care of the home. Children are better fitted 
to be members of society for sharing, so far as 
they are able, in the household joys and cares. 
It is a serious mistake not to give each child 
some work to do in the home. 

Brotherly and sisterly affection is one of 
the social forces which keep society pure and 
sweet. The unity of the family after the chil- 
dren have grown up is essential to the strength 
of the country. Patriotism dies when family 
ties hav® ceased to bind. Filial and fraternal 
relations maintained are religious privileges 
and duties, and they should be upheld by re- 
ligious teachers. The exodus would have been 
incomplete without Aaron as the high priest 
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of the new nation and Miriam as its musical 
leader. 

2. The child’sinfluence in society. The mother 
of Moses knew the heart of a woman when 
she put that beautiful infant where the prin- 
cess would be coming:-to bathe in the sacred 
river. If that princess had not had compas- 
sion when she saw him helpless and weeping, 
she would hardly have been a woman, 

No appeal is stronger than that of the chil- 
dren saying to society, ‘‘Save us.’’ Society 
without children trained to righteousness is 
doomed. All the people have ownership in 
and responsibility for the children in the com- 
munity. Those who are not interested in 
them are hardly worthy to be trusted. What 
more thrilling plea is ever heard than the 
ery of the homeless child in the city street— 
doomed, as Moses was, by inexorable law, to 
die unless some princess has compassion on 
him? For the child’s doom is not only physi- 
eal but moral, and that by a contagion which 
is sure to spread. Who knows, also, which of 
these neglected ones may be a Moses, with 
latent power to lead his people into freedom ? 
The governor of one of our Western States, 
who saved it from a great disgrace by his 
courageous defense of the right a few years 
ago, was once a homeless waif in New York 
City, rescued and sent to the West by a chil- 
dren’s society. 

No other neglect will bring so great disaster 
as neglect of the children. We can survive 
bad drainage and dirty streets, although they 
breed fatal disease, but uneared-for children 
will grow up to be a curse from which the 
nation cannot recover. The homeless ones 
must be put into homes, and homes must be 
purified to receive them. They must be gath- 
ered into schools, and schools musf€ furnish 
not only intellectual training, but the moral 
fiber, which makes sturdy and trustworthy 
manhood and womanhood. That is a con- 
quered country which surrenders to any ob- 
stacles, however great, its sacred trust to save 
the children, whose unconscious appeal is in 
the infant’s cry. 

3. The child’s influence in the plans of God for 
mankind. Moses was born into a race doomed 
by its rulers. His parents could only com- 
mit him to the river and to God.. But now 
that the veil is lifted from the cradle among 
the reeds, we see the divine mind co-operat- 
ing with the mother’s heart, guiding Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the spot, awakening her compas- 
sion at the infant’s cry and guiding Miriam’s 
tongue as she proposed to find a Hebrew 
nurse. God rewarded Jochebed’s faith by 
putting her babe back into her arms under 
royal protection and with unasked-for wages 
for training him. God opened to the despised 
Hebrew the best schools in Egypt when He 
wanted a leader for His people. 

We have always this assurance to sustain 
us in our work for the children, that God is 
on the side of the child. Society and govern- 
ment are often against him, but God and his 
home fight for him. He, too, is on God’s side, 
We have only to suffer little children to come 
unto Him and they will come. Yet if society 
is against him and he has no home to defend 
him, then the home with its sacred influences 
must be provided for him. The church must 
do this, that it may have deliverers from op- 
pression and that it may fulfill the divine 
plans. Christians must do it, because so they 
will cultivate the childlike spirit which draws 
nearest to God and best understands Him. In 
the hands of the children God often places 
deliverance for His people when their future 
seems most hopeless. While no ray of light 
or hope shone on the burdened Israelites, 
the little boat among the reéds contained 
a promise of deliverance greater than they 
dreamed of. Before any of them :had heard 
a whisper of comfort, God had said, ‘‘I know 
their sorrows.’ Happy is the country in 
which marriage and parenthood and home 


‘life and the sense of dependence on God are 


kept pure by jealous guardianship as: neces- 
sary to honorable character and to civil 
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liberty and to the maintenance of religious 
truth. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOOK. 


The object of this lesson should be to teach 
the care of a good Father for all His children. 
The faith of children today is to be awakened 
by the story of the child of long ago. Tell the 
story as simply as possible. It needs no illus- 
tration. In the course of the story it will be 
necessary to show why the child was hidden. 
At this point draw upon the children’s knowl- 
edge of the history given last Sunday. Sug- 
gest the condition of the children of Israel by 
drawing a brick wall on the board. Let some 
of the children tell of the hard tasks laid 
upon the Israelites. ; 

But what comfort had these people in their 
hard work? Write upon the wall in yellow 
letters: ‘‘Our help is in the name of the 
Lord.”?’ Emphasize the fact that this same 
help came to guard the helpless baby sleeping 
among the bulrushes. Show how he was 
saved or delivered. Then write on the board 
opposite the text of last Sunday: God’s prom- 
ase to every one, ‘‘I will deliver him.’? Under- 
neath write the name of the child who was 
saved, Moses, and give the meaning of the 
name. All through his life the man Moses 
would remember whenever he heard his own 
name, how wonderfully God had preserved 
his life. Would he be grateful for such care? 
Do you think he tried to do all God told him, 
to show how grateful he was? Whenever 
you hear the name of Moses will you remem- 
ber God’s promise in our text? How does 
God show His love and care for children to- 
day? Speak of all the children who sleep 
every night with only the eye of a Heavenly 
Father watching over them. Can your father 
see youin the night? Or your mother? Sug- 
gest the many possible dangers from which 
we are guarded every day. Teach the old 
German hymn: 


Do you know how many children 
Sleep in little beds at night, 

And without a care or trouble 

Wake again with morning light? 

God, the Lord, their number knoweth; 
For each one His care He showeth, 
For He hath made them all. 


—~<e— 


Witla Gh Ex 


PRAYER MEETING, 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 20-26. What Love Does for the 
World. 1 Cor. 13; 1-13. 

It was a great thing for God to make a 
world, but a greater and more beneficent act 
it was, by a supreme manifestation of His 
love, to make it a world worth livingin. And 
if we want to know what love continues to do 
for this world—God’s love for man and man’s 
love for his fellows—we have only to go to 
those regions of the earth where God is but 
dimly understood and where human love is 
little more than animal passion and contrast 
the degradation and ignorance there with the 
intelligence and virtues which distinguish 
Christian lands. .Even in Christendom it is 
possible to find loveless homes and loveless 


‘hearts, whose owners have never once admit- 


ted the great love of God nor brought their 
lives under the sway of the great principle of 
love. In such cases the very absence of the 
effects of love suggests by contrast its positive 
benefits where souls open themselves to it. 

Or contrast what love has done for the world 
with the service rendered by other agencies. 
Ambition comes forward, for example, and 
says: “‘The secret of a great part of the 
world’s progress is with me. I have reared 
empires and subdued the ends of the earth. I 
have projected and realized great improve- 
ments in society and in the state,’”? The 
money-making instinct claims a hearing: ‘I 
have tunneled for you the mountains and 
penetrated the forests; I have brought to 
your doors the products of other climes. I 
have added to the world’s wealth and com- 
fort.” The human intellect speaks next: “T 
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have studied the stars and the rocks and 
translated for you their language. I have 
explained the mind, even, and its workings. 
Every day I add something to the world’s 
store of learning.” Yes, but what sort of a 
world would it be after ambition and enter- 
prise and science had done their best for it, 
provided love were not in it too. It would 
not be a safe or wholesome place to live in. 
Men would bite and devour one another. 

Let love speak: ‘‘ Would you know what I 
have done for the world? Gaze on that 
stately cathedral, enter its doors, note its spa- 
cious aisles, its massive pillars, the delicacy 
of the carving, the splendor of its colored win- 
dows. I gave the impulse to the hands which 
toiled so long and patiently to build this 
structure. Or fly with me to another and dif- 
ferent environment. Here, in the heart of 
this bustling city, you see a magnificent hos- 
pital, equipped with every appliance to allevi- 
ate and conquer pain. Love was the inspi- 
ration here, too. Follow me again into a 
crowded, infected tenement house. There, by 
the bedside of the sick or dying, is a figure 
clad, perhaps, in_a nun’s garb or in the uni- 
form of the Salvation Army, or, perhaps, with 
no outward emblem of a consecrated life. It 
is I who impel this heroic soul, unrewarded 
and unrecognized, to devote herself to the 
unfortunate and unblessed children of men. 
And, once more, wherever in the world you 
find the things which Paul, in this thirteenth 
chapter, says grow out of love, and which Pro- 
fessor Drummond groups under these nine 
heads: patience, kindness, generosity, humil- 
ity, courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, 
guilelessness, sincerity, there you see the 
tokens of my presence.” O, love, thou hast 
spoken truly. 

Parallel verses: Jer. 31: 3; John 3: 16, 17; 
14; 23; Rom. 5: 8,9; 8: 24; 13: 8-10; 1 Cor. 8: 
33 2 Cor. 53°14, 15; Heb..63 105 Tit. 33-75. & 
John 3: 1, 3, 23, 24; 4: 7-13, 17-19; 5: 1-4. 

<p 

THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, May 13-19. Should This Church Adopt 

Any New Methods? Acts 15: 1-11; 1 Cor. 

9: 19-28. 

In view of changes in methods of modern busi- 
ness, progress of knowledge, peculiar local condi- 
tions. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


If this church should not adopt any new methods 
it is singularly above the general condition of the 
churches about it and of the church at large in the 
past. History has been a succession of new crea- 
tions. Each Exodus has been a new Genesis. God 
adopted new methods after the fall, the flood, the 
call of Abraham, the exodus. The new methods 
adopted by Samuel were not less important than 
the Protestant Reformation. We mistake if we 
think of Old Testament progress as on a single line. 
The Mosaic system of worship had no provision for 
either prophecy or song. Both came as new meth- 
ods. Think how God’s methods adapted themselves 
to patriarchal times, to the period of the judges, to 
the monarchy, to the severed kingdom, to the Baby- 
lonian exiles and to the restored remnant. Think 
how the method changed from the time Jerusalem 
was exalted as the one place of public worship to 
the time when every village containing ten Jewish 
families might have a synagogue. Some of these 
new methods were almost revolutionary in their 
character, yet manifestly of divine authority. 

So in the New Testament there are given us in the 
book of Acts a full half-dozen real crises, when the 
church passed through important evolutions. One 
of these is referred to in a passage read tonight 
[Acts 15: 1-11)—the council of Jerusalem. It really 
decided whether the church was to be a church ora 
Jewish sect. 


Se 


A OHRISTIAN OOLLEGE FOR UTAH, 


Both the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists have for some time been considering the 
advisability of establishing a college in Utah. 
The perfect harmony with which thése two 
denominations have conducted their mission- 
ary work in that Territory has led to such in- 
timate relations that they now propose to 
unite in a college project. A fully consti- 
tuted commission from the presbytery met 
the Congregational Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation in joint session at Ogden, April 10, 
when the plan was thoroughly discussed and 
perfected with entire accord. It contemplates 
using the present Salt Lake Academy property 
of the Congregationalists for college work and 
the present Salt Lake Collegiate Institute 
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property for the academic and college prepar- 
atory work, It is the belief of the representa- 
tives of these two denominations in Utah that 
for the money expended this year by the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists to sus- 
tain the two academies now existing the new 
college and academic preparatory work can 
be successfully carried on for a few years. 

It is hoped that the authorities of the Pres- 
byterian Board and our Education Society 
will each grant the necessary assistance yearly 
till the new college trustees can secure inde- 
pendent funds. Careful provisions, satisfac- 
tory to both denominations, have been made 
to guard all interests, to indicate method of 
control and administration and even to pro- 
vide a way for amicable separationif it should 
ever be desired. This plan is believed to 
present a Christian solution of a somewhat 
vexed question of higher Christian education 
in the newer and as yet sparsely settled States 
and Territories. The unbroken comity which 
has for many years prevailed between these 
two bodies of believers in the intermountain 
country has drawn their representatives very 
closely together and naturally led to the de- 
sire for a college on this plan. If it is con- 
summated it is not probable there will be any 
other Christian college attempted in Utah for 
many years, as it is the determination to make 
this the best possible from the beginning. 

The nine trustees to act for the Congrega- 
tionalists are: Rey. C. W. Luck of Pocatello, 
Idaho, Mr. R. P. Hunter, Rev. W. H. Tibbals, 
Ph.D., of Ogden, Mr. L. BE. Hall, Frank B. 
Stevens, Esq., Dr. Beattie, Rev. Messrs. C. T. 
Brown, D. W. Bartlett and W. S. Hawkes of 
Salt Lake. : 

During the joint session regarding the col- 
lege matter Superintendent Hawkes received 
a telegram from the H. M. S. informing him 
of the long-dreaded reduction in the appor- 
tionment for Utah and Idaho, which amounts 
to about fifteen per cent. of the whole and 
allows for no new work. It cast somewhat of 
a gloom over the otherwise joyous company, 


- but the missionary brethren agreed to ‘‘ double 


up”? work wherever possible. 


—>— 


A MOMENTOUS MEETING IN JAPAN. 


The general council of the Kumiai churches 
in Japan at Kobé, April 3-6, was dreaded by 
not a few, and clearly showed that there had 
been exceptional preparation by prayer for its 
important deliberations. Rev. T. Harada of 
Tokyo, so well known in New Haven and 
Christian Endeavor circles, presided with re- 
markable tact. The report of the statistical 
committee showed that the last year was in 
some ways the least encouraging one for 
years and ‘‘a cause for much pain and humil- 
iation.’? While there was a gain in member- 
ship of 1,026, the unexampled loss of 980 left a 
net increase of only forty-six. 
largest churches are Okayama, 594—a net gain 
of forty-nine—Doshisha church, Kyoto, 569, 
and First Church, Kobé, 550. The present 
totals are: membership, 11,699; churches, sev- 
enty; pastors and evangelists, 137. 

The financial showing was much better than 
any other, owing parily to greater care in col- 
lecting statistics. 'The churches raised in all 
$33,742, and increased the value of their prop- 
erty by $18,000, bringing it up to the hand- 
some figure of $64,000. 

The three vital questions were the standing 
in the sokwai of non-independent churches, 
the future conduct of the Home Missionary 
Society and the Kumamoto trouble. 
first was argued pro and con in an excellent 
Spirit. While many felt the logical incongru- 
ity of granting suffrage to some churches that 
keep in the so-called independent list only by 
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foregoing the services of a regular pastor, the 


majority were so afraid of weakening the high 
independent spirit and aim of the denomina- 
tion that they reaffirmed the vote of last year, 
by which only those churches are allowed 
voting rights that are to a fixed limit finan- 
cially independent, 

On the second point a strong effort was 


changes. 


The three- 
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made to break away from dependence on the 
board by rousing the churches to assume the 
whole responsibility for the support of the 
Home Missionary Society. The movement 
failed, but a committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of certain organic 
Moreover, an almost entirely new 
set of officers was chosen. ; 

On the third question opinion was quite 
evenly divided between the wisdom of dis- 
cussing the whole Kumamoto difficulty in 
open meeting and referring it to a committee 
for more thorough examination than would 
be possible then and there. The latter course 
was adopted, the committee practically being 
instructed to effect a reconciliation, if possi- 
ble. This trouble, as your readers may know, 
grew out of a misunderstanding between the 
principal and trustees of the school at Ku- 
mamoto, in which our missionaries were 
teaching, and the mission, and resulted in the 
removal of the missionaries from the city and 
the non-settlement thus far by the school for 
the houses in which the foreigners resided. 

Of the council, as a whole, these seem to me 
its leading characteristics: (1) A sense of loy- 
alty to the body as a whole. Whatever a few 
men at either extreme may do, it is safe to 
prediet there will be no split in the denomina- 
tion. Moreover, the general trend is safely 
and strongly within evangelical lines, al- 
though the bounds of fellowship will be very 
wide. (2) A consciousness of strength, a 
sense of power. The Kumiai body has out- 
grown the dictation of any clique or clan. (3) 
A kindly spirit toward all. A determination 
to do certain things that seemed necessary, 
but to do them in love. (4) The reliance less 
on men of bright intellects or impassioned 
eloquence and more on calm, level headed, 
spiritually minded, practically successful men 
of the ranks. (5) A vastly betterspirit toward 
missionaries and that for which they stand. 
(6) An earnest longing for the power and 
progress that grow out of living faith in a 
divine Saviour. It was voted unanimously to 
invite Mr. Moody to Japan to aid in a forward 
movement, 

It would not be difficult to mention certain 
disappointments in the outcome of the three 
days’ deliberations, but considering the tem- 
perament and training of these Japanese 
Christians, the delicacy of the situation, and 
the difficulty of bringing so large a body of 
independent thinkers to prompt decisions, the 
surprise is rather that so much was accom- 
plished with so little friction and the way 
prepared for further advance. 

At one stage five of the eight men elected 
on the new prudential committee of the Home 
Missionary Society resigned. Feeling was at 
a tense strain, but Pastor Osada, who com- 
manded the love and confidence of all, moved 
that, pending a new ballot, a season of prayer 
be held. Three or four appeals for God’s help 
were offered, and the result of the second bal- 
lot was accepted by all as that which ‘‘ seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

There is barely space left in which to sam- 
ple the rich thoughts that found utterance: 
“Use what you have.” ‘Relying on God is 
in a sense relying on self.’”’ ‘‘ Take good care 
of the body.” ‘‘ With God overhead and a 
live conscience within we can do anything.” 
‘‘Find out your specialty and develop that.’ 
“ Lean on God’s love and build on His right- 
eousness.”’ ‘‘God and man united make 
faith’’—an ingenious play on Chinese char- 
acters. ‘‘Cultivate your beatds’”’—a witty 
play on the similarity of sound between words 
meaning beards and humility. ‘Of 100 per- 
sons who became Christians last year more 
than twenty ascribe their first impressions to 
the love of Christians. Next to this the su- 
preme cause was the faith of relatives. Then 
followed in order Christian surroundings, as 
mission schools, Christian hymns and lectures 
on the Western faith.’’ ‘‘The trouble with 
our churches is not lack of money but paucity 
of faith,” 
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Literature 
' BOOK REVIEWS. 
IN HISTORY AND MODERN LIFE. 

Nearly ten years ago Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn, now principal of Mansfield College at 
Oxford, Eng., delivered a short course of 
Sunday evening lectures to the workingmen 
of Bradford which were afterwards pub- 
lished, They have now been expanded and 
reprinted together with a preliminary essay 
on The Church and the Working Classes in 
the volume entitled as above. They have 
been revised so far as necessary and they 
form a timely and able contribution to the 
discussion of certain current problems. Al- 
though profoundly philosophical in sub- 
stance they are expressed, as the rule, in 
words so simple and with a clearness and 
earnestness so impressive that they are sure 
to be read as willingly as they must have 
been heard. Ministers will find them emi- 
nently suggestive and laymen also will ap- 
preciate their practical good sense. 

The opening essay is worthily candid and 
judicious. It discusses the altered attitude 
of the church toward workingmen and 
their too frequent distrust of it and urges 
that this feeling is really hostility to it 
rather than to religion. The influence of 
political, social, industrial and intellectual 
developments is pointed out and also the 
proper conciliatory course to be pursued by 
the church—fidelity to its true mission, the 
saving of men, dealing with them as. men 
and not classes or orders, persuading them 
by reasoning, winning them by sympathy 
and transforming their homes. Dr. Fair- 
bairn evidently sympathizes. with the meth- 
ods of institutional churches, but wisely 
insists upon constant emphasis of the spirit- 
ual aspect and object of their methods. 

The six lectures which form the body of 
the work discuss What Religion Is, The 
Place and Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New in Religion and The 
Christian Religion in the First Fifteen Cen- 
turies of its Existence, in Modern Europe, 
and in Modern Life. They are theological 
without being technical or dry, historical 
but in a pictorial and attractive form, and 
ever practical, tender and stimulating. They 
show the universality of religion and what 
God seeks to accomplish by means of it, 
and outline the development of Christianity 
through the Mosaic teaching and the words 
and life of Jesus, its growth ever since, the 
influence upon it of various theologians and 
social or political conditions, favorable or 
adverse, and its present relation to human 
needs. Without failing to do justice -to 
fair criticisms upon modern Christianity or 
overlooking existing obstacles to its accom- 
plishment of its mission, the book is in- 
spired by a steady and well-grounded confi- 
dence in the ultimate adoption of Christian 
standards and ideals. The author testifies 
afresh to the gradual but steady oncoming 
of the supremacy of genuine Christianity 
among men and points out tellingly how 
this may be promoted. He has done an 
important. work in his characteristically 
thorough and helpful manner. [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF ‘RAILWAYS. 


The problems which have grown out of 
the conditions of the present steam railway 
system in the United States are recognized 
by every thoughtful and _ public-spirited 
citizen as among the most serious which 
threaten our national prosperity and peace. 
Matters cannot remain as they now are 
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much longer, but what the outcome ought 
to be is by no means clear. In the volume 
entitled as above Mr. G. H. Lewis, a Des 
Moines, Io., lawyer, has rendered a most 
valuable public service by discussing the 
situation at once critically and construct- 
ively. He analyzes existing conditions lu- 
cidly and acutely and proposes a plan for 
the reconstruction of the whole existing sys- 
tem which he urges temperately yet very 
forcibly. We shall be surprised if the book 
fails to exert a considerable and useful in- 
fluence. 

His plan, briefly stated, includes the con- 
solidation of all the railroads in our country 
under one management. But as there must 
be obvious and grave perils in such a con- 
solidation either in private hands only or 
under the sole ownership of the national 
government, he advocates a union of the 
two. He would constitute a company offi- 
cered by a president—holding office for nine 
years and ineligible for re-election—and six 
commissioners, three from each of the two 


largest political parties, appointed by the. 


President of the United States; by one other 
commissioner for each State, to be elected by 
popular vote or by the legislature; and by 
additional commissioners, equal in number 
to those representing States, chosen by the 
stockholders of the company, no one indi- 
vidual or organization being allowed to vote 
more than $10,000,000 worth of stock. An 
annual dividend of three per cent. and not 
more, and guaranteed by the national goy- 
ernment also is provided for. This scheme 
he thinks would do away with the existing 
difficulties, would be open to few grave 
objections, and would possess many advan- 
tages. 

We cannot take space to state the details 
of the plan in full or to explain its supposed 
merits. But we are free to say, after an 
exceptionally careful reading of the volume, 
that the plan proposed seems to possess 
eminent merit. It certainly deserves the 
most thoughtful study. Mr. Lewis has 
shown clearly, in our judgment, that it is 
both constitutional and practicable, that it 
affords an ample field for railroad enter- 
prise while reducing possible evils to a 
minimum, and that needed reform probably 
lies in the general direction which he has 
indicated. The calm, judicial, large minded 
character of his discussion must commend 
it to every one. He does not claim his 
scheme to be ideally perfect but offers it as 
a contribution to the study and reform of 
evils of which we all are painfully conscious 
and which seem to be increasing steadily 
and ominously. We commend the volume 
most warmly, alike for its substance and its 
spirit, and not te railroad men only but 
equally to the general public. It would be 
unfair not to add also that Mr. Lewis has 
made his discussion very interesting. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50.] 


STORIES. 


The Mystery of the Patrician Club [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00] by A. D. Vandam is 
another story of the commission and dis- 
covery of crime. On the whole it is well 
planned, although now and then there are 
careless passages. Butit is told graphically 


and certainly is eminently readable. No- 


special demand for detective ingenuity 
exists and no strikingly brilliant achieve- 
ments are narrated, yet the interest is well 
sustained. But it is too much a story of 
revenge.——Betwixt Two Fires [Cranston 
& Curts. 90 cents], by the late J. J. Wray, 
affords a strong contrast to the last story. 
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It is a novel and an English novel but one 
of penitence, forgiveness and self-sacrifice 
instead of cold-blooded hate and vengeance. 
It is the less excellent from a strictly 
literary point of view but is far superior 
to the other from a moral point. It is 
more like a superior Sunday school story 
than like an ordinary novel. It is bright 
and vigorous throughout.—One knows 
about what to expect from Amanda M. 
Douglas and her Christian Endeavor story, 
In the King’s Country [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50], will fulfill anticipation. It is bright 
and effective, strongly religious and sug- 
gestive of practical applications of truth to 
life.——Life in a Nutshell [A. J. Bradley 
& Co. $1.00] is one of Agnes Giberne’s 
books. She makes religious truth and 
teaching prominent always and in this 
case she has taught useful, practical, spir- 
itual lessons with earnestness and point. 
The book is English in locality and char- 
acters, 

Bayou Folk (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], by Kate Chopin, contains more than 
a score of short, vivid, lifelike sketches, of 
which the scenes are in Lonisiana and the 
people are creoles, negroes and others who 
belong in such surroundings. Some of 
these chapters are pictures or series of 
pictures and one and all are full of vitality. 
They deal almost wholly with persons and 
events and are less rich in those descrip- 
tions of nature which are so common in 
writings about the South, No lack is felt 
by the reader, however, for he is captivated 
and held willingly by the picturesqueness 
and evident fidelity of the narratives as well 
as by their spirit and grace as literary pro- 
ductions.— Ten Notable Stories [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 50 cents] includes a story apiece 
by Kate Jordan, Annie Flint, Owen Wister, 
Matt Crim and six other writers. They ap- 
peared in Lippincott’s Magazine during ten 
months of last year, the readers of that 
publication being invited to vote upon their 
merits. In this manner Miss Kate Jordan’s, 
A Rose of the Mire, was signified to be the 
popular favorite and therefore the royalty 
on the sale of the little book before us in- 
cluding them all goes to her. They all are 
examples of excellent work in their class. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. Henry Wood’s volume, The Political 
Economy of Natural Law |Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25] contains twenty-four short essays on 
such topics as Supply and Demand, The 
Law of Competition, The Law of Co-opera- 
tion, Employers and Profit-Sharing, Govern- 
mental Arbitration, Socialism as a Political 
System, The Law of Centralization, Money 
and Coinage, Tariffs and Protection, The 
Modern Corporation, and other current sub- 
jects of practical importance. ‘We have ob- 
served here or there an utterance with which 
we are not in full accord but we heartily 
approve the spirit, manner and, in general, 
the positions of the writer. His chapters 
are full of sound everyday sense and let a 
great deal of light in upon many more or 
less needlessly misunderstood matters, The 
popular style of the work should insure it a 
wide reading and it cannot fail to have a 
useful influence. There is no partisanship. 
in it, either commercial or political, but it 
embodies the reflections and suggestions of 
a man of broad mind, large information and 
an earnest desire to enlighten others, _ 

Prof. G. T, Ladd’s new volume, Psychol- 
ogy Descriptive and Explanatory [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $4.50], a treatise of the 
phenomena, laws and development of human 
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mental life, is the fifth volume, we believe, 
which he has prepared upon the same gen- 
eral subject. It is an advance upon his 
earlier works yet an advance along the same 
general lines. Maturer reflection and addi- 
tional study and experiment have enabled 
him to put the fruits of his thinking into 
better forms and to clarify them and render 
them more practical. Special care has been 
taken to point out the constant and vital 
relation of the idea of development to the 
mental life of the individual man. The 
author has written with large attention to 
the researches and conclusions of others, 
yet with independence and abandons dis- 
tinctly the familiar theory of faculties, em- 
phasizes the position that the formation 
and development of faculty is the chief 
thing which scientific psychology must ex- 


plain, offers theories of his own of the feel-- 


ings, emotions and sentiments as well as of 
perception and the nature and growth of 
knowledge, and of the will in its relation to 
morals. The volume evidently is intended 
for use as a text book in the higher institu- 
tions of learning, and is the better adapted 
to this end by being printed in two sizes of 
type. But it also is a treatise which ex- 
perts will appreciate for its thoroughness 
and breadth. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES, 


Mr. Aldrich opens Harper's [Harper & 
Bros. $4,00] with a poem, The Lament of 
El Moulok, Mr. Howells describes enter- 
tainingly his First Visit to New England, 
E. S. Maclay has a stirring naval paper, 
The Chastisement of the Qualla Battooans, 
J. H. Browne writes sensibly about Pecun- 


iary Independence, F. M. Burr gives a bright - 


account of A Little Journey in Java, Anna 
C. Brackett portrays vividly. life in Charles- 
ton, S. C., just at the time of the outbreak 
of the War of the Rebellion, Thomas [Has- 
‘tings explains The Relations of Life to 
Style in Architecture and there are several 
stories and poems of a high order. The 
pictures, as always, add very much to the 
excellence of the issue and are of their in- 
variably superior quality. We never have 
observed so many eminent names at once 
upon the Century’s [Century Co. $4.00] 
list of contributors as there are this time. 
And they seem to be at their best. A paper 
of Fragments by James Russell Lowell af- 
fords a pleasant echo of him in substance 
and manner. Prof. Brander Matthews has 
a tempting topic in Bookbindings of the 
Past and one which few others are as com- 
petent to discuss as he. A picturesque nar- 
rative is Across Asia on a Bicycle, by T. G. 
Allen, Jr., and W. L. Sachtleben. Wilburn 
Hall’s account of the Capture of the Slave- 
ship Cora, the last slaver taken by the 
United States, is exciting and Prof. Josiah 
Royce treats learnedly of The Imitative 
Functions. A striking feature of this num- 
ber is a series of translations, by Robert 
Underwood Jobnson, of four poems from 
the Servian originals of Zmai lovan [ovano- 
vich. A short sketch of him by Nikola 
Tesla is supplied and these poems illustrate 
very vividly and differently the charm of 
his verse which also is that of his people. 
Mr. Jobnson seems to have caught their 
significance and rhythm with rare success. 
Mr. Aldrich and Dr. Roche also have con- 
tributed verses to this number, 

The most important paper in the Atlantic 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] to the 
most people undoubtedly is President W. F. 
Slocum, Jr.’s, on The Ethical Problem of the 
Public School. It is a statement rather 
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than a solution but is wisely suggestive. 
Mr, Justin Winsor and Prof. John Fiske 
contribute impressions and reminiscences 
of the late Francis Parkman which are of 
great interest. Electrical terms are so blind 
to most people that T. C,. Mendenhall’s arti- 
cle in which he explains The Henry, the 
unit of induction, will afford considerable 
enlightenment. The name was adopted in 
compliment to the late Prof. Joseph Henry. 
Royal Cortisson’s article, Egotism in Con- 
temporary Art, will provoke discussion 
among painters. Mrs. Deland’s story, Philip 
and his Wife, progresses interestingly and 
there are various other stories, sketches, 
criticisms, etc., all significant in one or an- 
other way. St. Nicholas [Century Co. 
$3.00] abounds as delightfully as ever in in- 
structive articles—such as Molly E. Sea- 
well’s paper on Decatur and Somers, H. 8S. 
Conant’s on Some Ancient Musical Instru- 
ments, W. T. Hornaday’s on A Few of Our 
Fur-Bearers, Dr. C. A. Eastman’s on Recol- 
lections of the Wild Life, and Brander Mat- 
thews’s Washington Irving—and also in 
those supplying entertainment primarily— 
such as Malcolm Douglas’s Nonsense Verses, 
Palmer Cox’s The Brownies Through the 
Union, and Margaret Vandegrift’s The Mob 
of Blots. It offers a long and tempting 
table of contents and its illustrations are as 
spirited, appropriate and well executed as 
ever. No wonder that it holds its immense 
popularity. 


In the Forum [Forum Publishing Co. - 


$3.00] ex Governor Russell and Senator Cul- 
lom present opposite views of A Year of 
Democratic Administration and Dr. Stanton 
Coit and Prof. D. McG. Means of State Aid 
to the Unemployed. President G. S. Hall 
discusses Universities and the Training of 
Professors. Edward Atkinson contributes 
a paper on The Meaning of Farm-Mortgage 
Statistics, showing that a considerable ma- 
jority of the farms in this country are free 
from mortgages and that the others are 
mortgaged for less than half their value. 
J. C. Hopkins explains The Stability of the 
House of Lords, President C. F. Thwing 
characterizes President Eliot’s Twenty-five 
Years of Service at Harvard, and Rev. M. C. 
Peters states why in his opinion Church 
Property Should Be Taxed. Other contrib- 
utors are Louis Windmiiller, Mary E. Laing, 
Price Collier and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. It isa most readable num- 
ber. 


NOTES. 


— A new volume of poems by Edmund 
Gosse will be out in the autumn. 


—— Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new story is said to 
be largely a study of child life. It is about 
two-thirds done. 


— The author of The Story of Margrédel, 
which we noticed recently and which was 
first published anonymously, is Mr. David S. 
Meldrum, 


—— Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist and au- 
thor, is planning a journey among the gypsies 
of Southeastern Europe, whom he proposes to 
write up and illustrate as he recently did the 
Austrian Jews. 


—— The Mommsen memorial fund, raised by 
some of Prof. Theodore Mommsen’s friends in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his taking 
his degree, amounts to $5,000 and has been 
handed over in trust to the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Science, the interest to be used 
for the advancement of learning. The money 
was contributed from thirteen different coun- 
tries, and Professor Mommsen used the first 
installment of interest received in helping to 
print a catalogue of Roman inscriptions. 
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— The Henry Bonnard Co. of New York 
has just cast a heroic statue of Gen. G. K. 
Warren for Warren Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in Brooklyn. It is the work 
of Henry Baerer. It is to stand in Prospect 
Park. The colossal statue for the Confederate 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, which the 
Henry Bonnard Co. also has been executing, 
is completed and has been shipped to Rich- 
mond. It was designed by W. L. Sheppard of 
Richmond. It is sixteen feet high and will 
stand upon a pillar copied from Pompey’s 
Pillar in Alexandria, Egypt, sixty-nine feet 
high. 

— Two bills—one prepared by Gen. Lew 
Wallace and the other by Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
Congressional Librarian—are now before the 
House of Representatives providing for the 
institution of an American Academy, Hach 
bill limits the membership to twenty-five. 
The plan is to have a committee of three from 
the national Senate and House select five 
members and these five are to select twenty 
others to be associated with them. There is 
an element of foolishness in proposing any 
such scheme’ in this country at present. 
Should it be carried out it will be plain to 
the world that quite as able and distinguished 
authors must be left out as any who can be 
elected. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. : 
WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By E. J. Loomis. pp. 188. 
$1.00. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. By Prof. W. I. 
Fletcher. pp.169. $1.00.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By John Fiske. 
200. 40 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR HISTORICAL 
Stupy. By Prof. W. A. Stevens and Prof. E. D. 
Burton. pp. 237. $1.50. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
PEMBROKE. By Mary E. Wilkins. pp. 330. $1.50. 
WITH EDGED TooLs. By H.S. Merriman. pp. 340. 

$1.25. 
u By Richard 


TOE EXILES AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Captain Charles King. pp, 293. 


pp. 


Harding Davis. pp. 221. $1.25. 
CADET DAYS. 


$1.25. 
THIS PICTURE AND THAT. By Brander Matthews. 
pp. 77. 50 cents. 


‘ Maemillan & Co. New York. 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary A. Dickens. pp. 
383. $1.00. 

ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. II: 
pp. 599. $1.10. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Two Gentlemen of Verona, pp. 147 
and 112. 45 cents each. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
TENNYSON: His ART AND RELATION TO MODERN 
LIFE. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. pp. 516. 
$2.00. { 
In VARYING Moops. By Beatrice Harraden. pp. 
286. $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
BROKEN BREAD FOR SERVING DISCIPLES. By Mr. 
and Mrs. G@.C. Needbam. pp. 224. $1.00. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By Key. G. D. Herron, 
D.D. pp.158. $1.00. : 


The Christian Literature Co. New York. 
UNITARIANISM SINCE THE REFORMATION. By Rey. 
J. H. Allen, D.D. pp. 254. $1.50. 
THE QUESTION OF Unity. Edited by A. H. Brad- 
. ford, D.D. pp. 84. 75 cents. 


George H. Richmond & Co. New York. 
Out OF BOHEMIA. By Gertrude C. Fosdick. pp. 
236. $1.25. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
RAMBLES IN THE OLD WORLD. By Prof. M. S. 
Terry. pp. 342. $1.00. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
In MAIDEN MEDITATION. By E. V. A. pp. 217. 
$1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


George H, Richmond & Co. New York. 

THE DAMASCUS ROAD. By Léon de Tinseau. pp. 
344. 50 cents. e 
Hypnotic TALES. By J. L. Ford. pp. 220. 50 

cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE BIBLE IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. By A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. pp.50. 25 cents. 


Hubbard Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
PICTURESQUE HAWAII. By Hon. J. L. Stevens and 
Prof. W. Bb. Oleson. Part VII. 24 cents. 


Russell Art Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL’S ART COLLECTIONS. SERIES NO.1. $1.00. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. BULLETIN OF THE BOSTON PuBLIC LE 
BRARY.—TEMPLE BUILDER. 


May. ForuM.—ROMANCE.—HOMILETIC REVIEW.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD.—CENTURY.—SCRIBNER’S,—ART 
AMATEUR.—NEW ENGLAND.—POPULAR ASTRON- 
OMY.—NORTH AMERICAN.—ATUANTIC.— PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.— 
PALL MALL.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—TREASURY 
OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—PREACHER’S, 2 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The effect of revival meetings in a town 
. cannot but be genuine when the regular Sun- 
day dance is given up for religious services 
held in the dance hall. 

Such good results for the religious growth 
of a community are not always chronicled 
from the opening of a new railroad as have 
attended the completion of a road in Maine. 

The action of an association of ministers in 
Vermont seems to indicate that other States 
may follow our own in abolishing Fast Day. 

Two churches which have been united in 
their- work’ have reason to rejoice that the 
growth of both now demands a pastor in each 
field. 

Whether church singers can make them- 
selves valuable to the church outside of the 
choir stand is well answered by the circum- 
stances attending the recent departure of 
three from a New England city. : 

We do not wonder that Mr. Beale was 
tempted now and then to turn in a good- 
natured way on the Roxbury council which 
showered upon him so many questions. One 
of his best rejoinders was when, asked to de- 
fine his doctrine of the Holy Spirit, he said, 
“T think Iam in substantial agreement with 
the church doctrine, and if the moderator will 
be so kind as to state what is generally held 
in this vicinity in regard to the Holy Spirit, 
I shall be glad to assent to it.’”’ The moder- 
ator did not embrace the tempting opportu- 
nity. 


A PASTORATE ESTABLISHED AT 
ROXBURY. 

An installation in any of the Boston churches 
is sure to draw a generous attendance of rep- 
resentatives of others in the circle. A large 
proportion of the hundred ministers and lay- 
men invited to examine Rev. C. H. Beale with 
reference to his fitness to assume the pastor- 
ate of the Immanuel Church in Roxbury were 
present last Thursday afternoon to signify 
their interest in the occasion. It was pleas- 
ant, too, that all of the three living ex-pastors, 
Rey. Messrs. Michael Burnham, L. H. Blake 
and A. P. Foster, were in attendance. 

Rey. B. F. Hamilton, D. D., was made mod- 
erator of the council, to which all the churches 
in the Suffolk South Conference were bidden. 
The candidate’s paper breathed a liberal, pro- 
gressive spirit. Its language was modern, and 
while the fundamental doctrines were unhes- 
itatingly avowed, a disposition was manifest 
to avoid espousal of special theories and 
to leave a number of minor points unset- 
tled. Here are a few sentences: ‘‘I am con- 
servative in this, that I appreciate the heritage 
we -have received from the past. JI am pro- 
gressive in this, that I believe that to be as 
good as our fathers we must be better, that 
the faith once delivered to the saints was not 
a set of fossilized formulas, but a faith that 
grows larger and ‘better continually.” “TI 
have no quarrel with the creeds or with theol- 
ogy so long asit is understood that life is their 

Waster, not their servant.’’ ‘On all matters 
of eschatology I am very modest. The lan- 
guage of Scripture is largely that of parable 
and apocalypse, and nineteen centuries of in- 
_terpretation of this kind of literature tends to 
make one careful how he deduces a scientific 
statement from it or makes it the basis of a 
clear, definite conviction.” ‘‘I have very lit- 
tle interest in the debate about a future pro- 
bation. It does not furnish sufficient relief 
from the pressure of the great questions about 
human destiny to make it worth contending 
for.”’ ‘It is not for the church to give in- 
structions as to how a man shall carry on his 
business nor to become a factor in its organ- 


ized capacity in political campaigns, but it is - 


to furnish the motives and the inspiration 
_ which shall enable men to meet the crises 
that:come and to do the work of the commu- 
‘nity.’’ 

Not for a long while has a local council 


—_ 
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subjected a candidate to as much questioning 


as Mr. Beale received, though the vote to in- . 


stall him was hearty and unanimous. He 
bore himself well during the discharge of 
queries, which ranged from his views on re- 
generation and infant baptism to his estimate 
of Christianity in comparison with ethnic 
religions. 

The clergymen to whom the parts were 
assigned fulfilled their trust excellently well, 
and the congregation sat through a long pro- 
gram without weariness. The parts were as 
follows: sermon, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton; in- 
stalling prayer, Rev. A. P. Foster, D.D.; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D.D.; charge to the pastor, Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D.D.; address to the people, Rev. Michael 
Burnham, D.D.; greeting of the churches, 
Rev. A. S. Gumbart of the Dudley Street 
Baptist Church. Plymouth Church, Lansing, 
from which Mr. Beale comes, voiced its good 
wishes through its representative, Hon. C. A. 
Gower. 


CHARLES H. BEALE. 


Mr. Beale is a native of Patchogue, L.I., 
and is about forty years old. His earlier 
ministerial relations were with Methodist 
churches, but since 1882 he has been connected 


with our denomination, serving the church in - 


Cadillac, Mich., for four years and the church 
in Lansing, Mich., five years. He has been 
actively identified with Congregational inter- 
ests in the State from which he comes, having 
been a useful member of the home missionary 
committee and of the board of trustees of 
Olivet College. For several years he edited 
the Beacon, the State Congregational organ. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The late Rey. J. H. Means, D.D., of Dorchester 
left $1,000 each to Armenia College, Turkey, Normal 
Institute, Hampton, Va., New West Education 
Commission, Boston City Missionary Society and 
Bradford Academy. 


Following the idea of the Boys’ Brigade, the first 
girls’ brigade of twenty-seven members has been 
formed at the Prospect Hill Church in Somerville. 


Massachusetts. 


Last Sunday will go on record as one of the most 
remarkable days in the history of the South Church, 
Peabody, Rev. G. A. Hall, pastor. Sixty-five persons 
were received into fellowship, fifty-eight on con- 
fession. The deep interest aroused by Evangelist 
Davidson’s meetings still continues. The newcom- 
ers include prominent business men and many oth- 
ers who had been church attendants for years. A 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is exerting an 
effective influence for good, 


The Woburn Conference met in the church at 
North Woburn, Rey. T. P. Berle, pastor, April 24, 
every church being represented. The topic dis- 
cussed was The Church and the Adult Male: Are 
Our Churches Failing to. Realize Their Possibilities 
in Reaching and Holding Men in Mature Life? If 
so, Why? 
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Rey. G. E. Lovejoy reviewed, last Sunday, his first 
year with the church in Stoneham, during which 
time fifty-three persons have come into its fellow- 
ship, thirty-one on confession, the latter represent- 
ing fruitage from the Sunday school, the Endeavor 


“Society and the Boys’ Brigade. The beneyolences 


have trebled in amount. 


The church at Wakefield had a delightful com- 
munion season last Sunday, when forty-one were 
received into fellowsbip. Although the church has 
been for many months without a pastor, there has 
been much religious interest: Recently, Rev. Walter 
Barton has preached on Sundays and has visited a 
number of families, thus opening the way for those 
who were ready to confess publicly their faith in 
Christ. The church will observe its 250th anniver- 
sary May 21. 


Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover House, Boston, 
opened his fourth series of lectures at Andover Sem- 
inary, May 3. The course will be on Some Present 
Aspects of Social Ethics, and the individual sub- 
jects are: The Conception of Social Value, Social 
Ethics and Social Democracy, Industry and Social 
Ethics—Labor, Industry and Social Ethics—Capital, 
Culture and Social Ethics, Religion and Social Eth- 
ics. The Society of Inquiry was addressed, May 
3, by Superintendent Scott of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory at Concord. 


At the Trinity Church, Gloucester, a May break- 
fast was successfully carried out May1. The taste- 
ful arrangements attracted a large pumber of peo 
ple. 


The church at West Gloucester, Rev. G. O. Jenness, 
pastor, has had its building repaired outside and 
in. Rey. Luther Farnham has given $100 to consti- 
tute the church a “ perpetual member” of the Gen- 
eral Theological Library, Boston.—The church at 
Magnolia has just completed a new edifice, costing 
$4,000. 


Rey. T. C. Richards closed his four years’ pastor- 
ate of the church in Dudley, May 1. Twenty-one 
have joined on confession and fifteen by letter. 
The Y. P. S. C. E., organized when he first came, 
numbers sixty-eight members. It has raised $200 
for the church and $45 for missions. The Junior 
Christian Endeavor, organized by Mrs. Richards, 
numbers thirty. A new building of brick and stone, 
the gift of Mr. H. Conant, Pawtucket, R. I., bas been 
built, a parsonage has been bought, the church has 
been incorporated, weekly offerings and free pews 
have taken the place of pew rentals, and the beney- 
olent contributions have more than doubled. The 
church is free from debt. At the farewell reception, 
April 24, Mr. Richards was presented with a gold, 
watch and Mrs. Richards with a sewing machine 
and. to both $50 was given. 


At the annual meeting of the Essex North H. M. 
Alliance, held in North Church, Haverhill, April 
25, there was an address by Mrs.C. W. Shelton on 
missionary life in the West, and a tribute was paid 
to the late Miss Annie Johnson of Bradford Acad- 
emy. 

The Acton Center and South Acton churches, 
which for some time past have employed the same 
pastor, are now working independently, because 
the people in each field feel that they need their 
own pastor. 

Maine. 

The church at Redd Beach, a branch of the church 
at Calais, has decided to complete its organization 
as an independent church. In connection with 
Robbinston, it is under the pastoral care of Rey. 
E. A. Harlow. 


Three of the leading church singers of Portland 
left, May 1, for a year’s sojourn and study in Europe. 
The last Sunday before sailing they, sang at the 
Williston Chureb, which was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. A thousand, at least, of the city’s choic- 
est people accompanied the departing singers to the 
steamer, and one of the steamboat companies gave 
the churches the free use of a harbor boat to escort 
the steamer out of Portland harbor.—Under the 
auspices of the Men’s Club, the evening audiences 
in April at the Williston Church, Rev. D. M. Pratt, 
pastor, ranged from 500 to 1,000 persons. 


For four weeks the young people of the C. E. So- 
cieties and Epworth Leagues of Portland have 
been holding evangelistic meetings in the various 
churches. The services have been led by earnest 
young men, the pastors in turn giving a short 
opening address. Christians and others have been 
greatly quickened and encouraged. 

Since the opening of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, the church in Island Falls, Rey. William 
Peacock, pastor, finds its audience-room in a school 
building altogether inadequate and is te erect an 
edifice at once.——The church at Sherman Mills, on 
the same railroad, Rev. I. C. Bumpus, pastor, begins 
extensive aud needed repairs. 

Rey. D. L. Yale of Ellsworth has arranged two 


» 
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series of Sunday evening lectures on American 
Principles and Home Life, some of them given by 
laymen.—Special services have been held at New 
Vineyard, the five members of the Andover Band, 
ministering in neighboring churches, taking part. 


—New Sharon has held meetings under the charge 


of Evangelist Harris Mitchell. 


An effort is being made under Rev. Francis South- 
worth to procure an edifice at Bethel Point, Harps- 
well, where Capt. G. W. Lane has established a Sun- 
day school and religious services.——The church in 
Freeport has held public worship in the Town Hall 
since its building was burned. ‘ 


At the close of Dr. W. E. Griffis’s course of eight 
lectures at Bangor Seminary on the Religions of 
China and Japan the audience, which had followed 
him with deep interest, passed a minute expressing 
its appreciation of the great value of the course and 
the hope that it would stimulate Bangor students of 
today to devote themselves to missionary service in 
Oriental lands, as several of their predecessors have 
already done. The minute, which was moved bya 
member of the faculty who was in the original 
Japan expedition under Commodore Perry and sec- 
onded by a former teacher in the Royal School in 
Corea, closed thus: “In these days, when so many 
seem carried away with the fascination of the ethnic 
religions, it has been specially gratifying to us to 
witness in our lecturer such vigorous and command- 
ing confidence in the immeasurable superiority of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


New Hampshire. 2 


The church in Jaffrey has held special meetings 
conducted by Rev. Albert Bryant. A new interest 
pervades the church and community. 


Applications from nearly every State in the Union 
are constantly coming from ministers seeking pas- 
torates in New Hampshire. But the H. M. 8. has 
only four vacancies at present in churches under its 
care. It is also an unusual fact that the missionary 
field of the State has not a single opening for sum- 
mer service of theological students. The churches 
which have been supplied thus heretofore have 
pastors of their own or have joined with -other, 
churches. 


A home missionary rally, arranged by the pastor, 
Rey. BE. T. Farrill, was held at Lebanon, April -29. 
Dr. W. A. Duncan and Rey. Messrs. G. H. Hubbard, 
G. H. Gutterson and A. T. Hillman were the speak- 
ers. A series of rallies under the lead of Rey. A. T. 
Hillman, secretary of the New Hampshire Mission- 
ary Society, has also been held at Lancaster, Little- 
ton, Laconia, Plymouth, Keene, Manchester, Mil- 
ford, Newport and HilJsboro Bridge, with addresses 
by the secretary and Rey. Messrs. W. G. Puddefoot, 
G. H. Hubbard, C. W. Shelton, G. A. Hood and G. H. 
Gutterson. 


The late Mrs. S. A. Knowles of Manchester left 
$15,000 to the Chester church, besides other bequests 
to missionary work.—Among the nine who united 
with the First Church, Concord, were four Arme- 
nians from Turkey. 

Vermont. 


A university extension class of thirty members, 
under the lead of the pastor, Rey. E. A. George, 
has held bi-weekly meetings in Newport during the 
winter. Professor Wells of Dartmouth Collgge has 
given two lectures. The pastor thinks the class has 
extended the mission of the village church and 
added to the spirituality of the town. 


Ehode Island. 


The Pilgrim Church, Providence, organized in 
June, 1869, has a membership of over 400, with a 
beautiful edifice which cost $42,000.—The church 
in Westerly, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, pastor, has ex- 
pended aboué $5,000 in improvements during the 
year. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Shelton voted, April 30, to erect a 
building.—tThe past year at Plantsville has closed 
successfully. A band of Christian Crusaders has 
benefited the church by its work. ad 


The third course of alumni lectures at Hartford 
Seminary was completed, May 8, by Mr. Rush Rhees 
of Newton Theological Seminary. His theme was 
The Psalms of Solomon, Their Historical Setting 
and Significance and Their Religious Ideas —A 
unique service was held in Hosmer Hall Chapel, 
Hartford, May 2,in memory of Mr. Edward N. An- 
derson. The service consisted of choruses by the 
Rheinberger Club, of which Mr. Anderson was con- 
ductor, and addresses by Rev. E. M. Chapman of 
Worcester and President.C. D. Hartranft. Mr. An- 
derson was successful in developing the life and 
music of Central Church, Worcester, of which he 
was called ‘‘the musical pastor.’ He had devoted 
his energy and ability to the school for church 
musicians maintained in connection with Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Special services have been held since Jan. 1 in the 
Union Evangelical Church, Corona, L.I., Rev. W.J. 
Peck, pastor. Many conversions are reported. As 
an outcome of these meetings a dance hall at Corona 
Heights has been opened for gospel services and 
the Sunday dance has beenabandoned. Evangelists 
from New York City are assisting in the meet- 
ings. 

At the meeting of the Central Association at 
Elbridge, May 1, 2, the sermon was preached by 
Rey. E. C. Olney. The subjects of addresses were: 
What Christianity Has Done for Woman, The Story 
of the Woman’s Boards, The Kingdom of God in the 
Community, in the Social Life, in Businegs, in Poli- 
tics. In his discussion of Education for the King- 
dom Rev. HE. N. Packard, D.D., criticised the atti- 
tude of President Gates and Dr. Herron upon the 
relation of the church to the kingdom. In the pas- 
tor’s hour these themes were considered: Devo- 
tional Reading, The Holy Spirit in the Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons, The Devotional Use of the 
Bible, and Prayer and Effort for Individuals. 


THE SOUTH. 
Texas. 


At the Denison church, Rey. W.S. Hills, pastor, 
thirty-eight have been received on confession and 
four by letter during the present pastorate of ten 
months. The congregations have increased from 
thirty-five to 125 and the Sunday school and Y. P.S. 
C. E. are flourishing. The financial condition of 
the church is good, so that it now has a share in 
the city mission work. , 


THE INTERIOR. 
@hio. 

Rey. A. D. Barber, now eighty-three years old, is. 
doing efficient work in Castalia as preacher and 
pastor. He often walks five miles a day making 
pastoral calls. The church has been greatly blessed 
by fifteen days’ special services led by Rey. A. T. 
Reed, who was first drawn to the ministry under 
Father Barber’s influence. 


The church in Conueaut celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, April 14,15. A historical sermon 
was preached by Rev. R. O. Post. Reminiscences 
and letters from former pastors and absent mem- 
bers formed part of the program. 


At the annual meeting of the First Church, 
Painesville, its treasurer reported all bills paid and 
$210 on hand. At the same meeting the free seat 
system was unanimously and harmoniously adopted. 
The Odd Fellows’ fraternity worshiped with the 
church April 29. 


Plymouth Rock Conference met at Fairport Har- 
bor, May 1,2,and discussed The Church Evangel- 
istic, The Church and the Kingdom, The Church a 
Ministering Body, The Church and the Bible, The 
Church and the Social Life of the Community, and 
Consistent Lives a Source of Strength to the 
Church. 


The council called by Olivet Church, Cleveland, to 
consider the question of receiving the church into 
fellowship met’ May 1 and adjourned to May 15 
without taking action. 


Illinois. 


The Central West Association meeting was at 
Elmwood. The sermon was preached by Rev. G. A. 
Francis. Congregationalism was considered in its 
Genesis, Record and Field. The subjects of other 
addresses were: Is the American Pulpit on the 
Decline? The Ideal Layman, Minister and Church; 
Church Machinery, How Much? The Relation of the 
Minister to Municipal Affairs; Value of a Deep 
Missionary Spirit. 

Indiana. 


The State executive committee and Superintend- 
ent Curtis are engaged in the serious problem of 
the equitable adjustment of the decreased appor- 
tionment to the various churches in the State, The 
meeting was held April 24, at which a schedule was 
prepared. Several of the churches are engaged in 
building houses of worship. It is hoped to raise an 
amount sufficient in the various fields to avert dis- 
aster. The churches and missionaries are respond- 
ing with good cheer to the extreme demands made 
upon them, 


Plymouth Chureh, Fort Wayne, has enjoyed much 
prosperity since entering its new building in No- 
vember. Sixty-four members have been received. 
—At the last Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Indianapolis, Rey. James M. Lewis read a care- 
fully prepared review of John Fiske’s book, The 
Idea of Godand the Destiny of Man. Rey. Messrs. 
J. M. Sutherland and J. R. Mason of Michigan are 
to make a summer campaign of two months in In- 
diana in special evangelistic services. 
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Michigan. 


The First Church, Detroit, has received into its 
membership since Jan. 1 ninety-eight persons, 
over one-half of them coming upon confession of 
faith. 


The new church at Detroit was organized, April 12, 
under the name of Brewster, after Elder William 
Brewster. Rev. M. H. Wallace was installed its 
pastor on the same day. This is one of the most 
promising enterprises undertaken by the Congrega- 
tionalists in the city for many years. 


Olivet Association met at Onondaga April 25, 26. 
The sermon was by Rev. W.L. Tenney. Topics were: 
How to Celebrate Children’s Day, The Conditions 
under which the Church and the Pastor Can Do the 
Best Work, Results to Be Expected from Current 
Themes Proposed for the Improvement of Society, 
and Are Christian Endeavor Societies Integral Fac- 
tors in Organized Church Life? 


Eastern Association met at Romeo, May1,2. The 
papers and addresses were on The Church and the 
Kingdom of God, The Relation of the Church to the 
Community, The Enlarged Church, The Modern 
Church, Elements of Church Strength, Christian 
Co-operation, The Second Serviee, The Blakeslee 
System of Sunday School Lessons and Applied 
Christianity. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Mondamin church, which has been without a 
pastor for a number of years, has had a revival— 
At the meetings in Wells and Hebron, under the di- 
rection of Rev. N. L. Packard, about thirty-five per- 
sons professed conversion.— Revival meetings are 
in progress at Hampton, Rey. J. W. Ferner, pastor. 
More than fifty persons have professed conver- 
sion. 


Revival meetings are in progress at Britt in the 
Scandinavian church, Rey. C. O. Torgesen, pastor. 
Great. interest and many conversions are reported. 
—tThe Garner church is erecting a heuse of wor- 
ship, to cost. $1,800.——The church at Forest City 
has completed extensive improvements in its build- 
ing, a new vestibule has been added and pews haye 
taken the place of the wooden chairs. 


The Central Association held its annual meeting 
at Reinbeck, Mayiand2. The topics were: How to 
Extend the Kingdom of God, Why Are There So 
Few Men in Our Churches, Fellowship of the 
Churches and Mission Work. 


At the meeting of the Mitchell Association in 
Nashua the sermon was preached by Rey. H. M. 
Herrick. The work of the missionary societies was 
presented by the pastor and by the women in their 
missionary hour. The addresses were on the Deyo- 
tional Side of a Minister’s Life, Would You Advise 
a Yourg Man Today to Prepare for the Ministry? 
The Church ‘and the Kingdom, Pastoral Visiting, 
Giving and A Larger Hearing for the Gospel. Some 
time was given to the C. E. Societies of the asso- 
ciation. : 

Minnesota. 


Evangelist E. C. Lyons has held meeting's in Lake 
Belt, with several conversions. —— In Kanaranzi 
special meetings have resulted in a number of con- 
versions. 


The Winthrop chur¢éh, the only English-speaking 
church in the community, has in its membership 
representatives of nine different denominations. 
Much interest has developed under the new pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Newell.—A number of Swedish fam- 
ilies at Winona have invited a theological student 
to preach for them during the summer, 


Special meetings in Fairmount, directed by Evan- 
gelist E.C. Lyons, have resulted in many conyer- 
sions and a desire on the part of about thirty per- 
sons to form a church. 


Nebraska. 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell, of the woman’s department 
Cc. H.M.S., will spend most of the month of May 
speaking at different places in the interests of 
woman’s work. 

Utah. 


After several years of moving about, the Provo 
church, Rev. Samuel Rose, pastor, has at last se- 
cured and dedicated a new edifice on which there is 
no debt. 


PAOIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 


As a result of two weeks’ meetings of the 
Methodist and Congregational churches in Cheney, 
led by Evangelist J. D. Belknap, more than fifty 
out of a hundred inquirers have recently joined 
the churches and a number of the normal school 
students have arranged to unite with their home 
churches. 


. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEAN, Leroy S. (formerly Free Baptist), to West Ch., 
Portland, Me. Accepts. 
BRADSTREET, Albert E.,to continue a year in Tops- 
field, Mass. Declines, Also to Oxford, Mass. 
‘CHOATE, C. W. (Christian), Yellow Springs, O., 10 Fair- 
mount, Ind. : 
CLARKE, A. T., Howard University, to supply at the 
Fourth Ch. (colored), Portland, Me, 
ee aN Henry H., Danbury, N.H., to Brentwood. 
: ccepts. 
CROKER, John, to Pres. Ch., Ellsworth, Kan. De- 
clines. To Kingsley, Iv. Accepts. 
ELY, Edward L., Red Cloud, Neb., to Cherry Hill and 
oe Chs., Omaha. Accepts. 
“EMERSON, J. L., to supply at Peru, Vt. 
EVANS, H. M., to the permanent pastorate at Bevier, 
Mo., where he has been supplying. 
HILLS, William S., to permanent pastorate of First Ch., 
Denison, Tex, Accepts. 
LEWIS, E, J., Yale Divinity School, to Storrs, Ct. Ac- 


cepts. 

LINUOLN, Winfield S., Cleveland, O., to Richfield. <Ac- 
cepts. 

LLOYD, George, Lockport, Ill., to First Ch., Hunting- 


ton, W.. Va. 

LOEHLIN, H. E., to Hay Springs, Neb. Accepts. 

McALLISTER, W. C., Staples, Minn., to Hutchinson. 

PAYNE, Charles A., assoc. pastor, Plymouth Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Berlin. ecepts. 

PLASS, Norman, Cleveland, O., missionary 
H, M_S., and 8. 8S. S., to Central Ch., Cincinnati. 

RENSHAW, William E., Gilsum, N.H , to Warner. 

ROGERS, Arthur J., Chicago Seminary, to Columbus, 
Neb. Accepts. 

SHAW, Prof. H. H., to Marlboro, Vt. 

SHEAR, A. L., First Ch., Greenwich, Ct., to Eastern 
Ave. Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

TANGEMANN, G. D, Grant, Neb., to De Witt and 
Kilpatrick. 

‘TODD, David E., to permanent pastorate at Cameron, 


Mo, ¥ 

WESTFALL, Charles R., Chandlerville, Ill., to Anna, 
Declines. 

WOODCOCK, Thomas J., Nora Springs, Io., to Lake- 
view. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
BEALE, Charles H., i. May 3, Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, 
a 


Mass. 

BUXTON, Wilson R., 0. May 2, South Acton, Mass. 
Sermon, Prof. J. Ww. Churchill, D D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, Walcott Fay, W. J. Batt, 
Bb. F, Leavitt, 

CADY, George L., 0. May 4, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Sermon, Rey. H. N. Hoyt, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. D. F. Bradley, D, D., and M, M. Martin. 

EATON, Samuel, o. April 18, Hillsboro Center, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. H. W. Pope. 

EVANS, Evan, o. May 2, New Preston, Ct. Sermon, 
Rey. F. A. Johnson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. M. 
Wright, H. C. McKnight, Austin Gardner, Charles 
Symington, 

SMITH, W. W., i. May 2, Portland, Ct. Sermon, W. L. 
Phillips, D. D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. E. E. Lewis, 
T. E. Davies, I. C. Meserve and Thomas Simms. 

a William H., o. April 11, Lynne Ch., Ogden, 


Utah. 

TUTHILL, C. Julian, o. May 1, Memorial Ch., Sayles- 
ville, R.I. Sermon, Rev. George Harris; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. G. Vose, D. D., E. C. Moore, J. W. Col 
well, Alexander McGregor, P. W. Lyman. 

WILLIAMS, J. Byron, o. April 23, Coal Creek, Col. 
Sermon, Rey. J. B. Gregg; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Horace Sanderson, C, N. Fitch, M. A. Ellis. 

Resignations 

BLENKARN, William T., Junction City, Kan., retires 
from active service. 

DICKSON, James M., Pilgrim Ch., Providence, R.I, to 
accept call to Reformed Ch., Brooklyn, N, Y 

LAMBERT, Joseph, Elmwood Ch., Providence, R. I. 

LINCOLN, Winfield §., assistant pastor Bethlehem Ch., 
Cleveland, O., to accept call to West Richfield. 

PLUMER, Alexander R., Granby and Victory, Vt. 

ROCK WOOD, Frederick B., Hyde Park and Eden, Vt. 

SNYDER, Peter M., South oh, Middletown, Ct. 

WATSON, Robert H., Kalamo, Mich. 

Dismissions. 

HILL, James L., Mystic Ch., Medford, Mass., April 26. 

RULAND, George W., Westmoreland, N. H., April 30. 

SLEEPER, William T., Summer Street Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., May 7. 


Churches Organized. 


’ 


eneral 


SOUTH CHICAGO, Ill., April 27, Welsh. Forty-one 
members. 
‘GUINDA, Cal., April 15. Twenty members. 
Miscellaneous. 
ALLIS, W. B., has not been called to Manchester, N. H., 
as reported. 


BERGER, M. L., has returned to Cleveland, O., from 
two months’ vacation in Florida. 
HARDAWAY, G. W., has closed his pastorate at St, 
Petersburg, Fla., and gone to Longwood. 
HARRINGTON, CU, E., formerly of Keene, N. H., bas re- 
- turned from seven months’ absence abroad, and may 
be addressed at Concord, N. u. 
HARRIS, T. J., who closed his work at Linesburgh 
Aas Jast January, has been re-engaged, to beyin April 


9. 

HAYWARD, J. S., has returned from England and re- 
sumes work at Wayzata, Minn. * 

JONES, Lemuel, is supplying at the Clinton Ave. Ch., 
Tree NN 

JORDAN, William T., Deering, Me.,is able to be out 
after his illness, but not to preach. 

MIX, Eldridge, has been engaged as a regular supply at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

NOYES, W. L., formerly of Whiting, Vt., has begun 
work in Castleton, 

STEVENS, M. A., is supplying at Hopkins, Minn, 

‘VROOMAN, Frank B., receives $500 as a gift from the 

‘ clean Street Ch.,in Worcester, Mass., from which he 
retires. 

WATSON, C, C., Chestnut Street Ch., Lynn, Mass., will 
continue as pastor, with an addition of $400 to his sal- 
ary. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Bishop Tuttle of Missouri has joined the Auxiliary 
League of the Salvation Army. 


The Evangelistic Assoviation of New England 
will hold its seventh annual conference for pastors, 
evangelists and business men in Boston, May 15-17. 
Among the speakers will be Rev. A. ©. Dixon, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., the leader of the great religious 
movement in Brooklyn and New York during the 
past seven months, Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, for 
years identified with rescue mission work in New 


York, and Key. Father A. Lambert, the Redemp- 


tionist priest. The meetings will be held in Brom- 
field Street, Park Street and Clarendon Street 
Churches. 
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An Order of Worship for Children’s 
Sunday 


je ene congregation will please observe carefully the directions Pee 
in smal] type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
HYMN. 


{ This is an optional hymn, to be omitted when desired. It is especially designed for use as a pro- 
cessional hymn, but it may be sung in place of any hymn following, when so announced.) 


3 Brightly gleams our banner.—ST. ALBANS. 
INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 

MINISTER.— The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him, 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 103: 17, 18; Isa. 54: 13; Acts 2:39; Ps. 148: 12, 13. 


DOXOLOGY. (i@> The congregation will rise and sing.J 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.—OLD HUNDRED. 
PRAYER. [By the minister and people.) 


MINISTER.— Let us pray. 
Our Father in heaven, the Lord and Guide of our lives, and the Giver of all our good 
things; we bow before thee now with humble and grateful hearts, That thou art 
mindful of little children, and sufferest them to come to thee. 

PropLe.— We praise’ thee, O God. 
That thou watchest over us in the darkness, and in the light: vf 

We praise thee, 0 God. 
That we have minds that can think about thee, and thy will concerning us: 

We praise thee, O God. é 
That we find delight in thy works; in the beauty of the sky and the earth; in the 
stars and the flowers: 

We praise thee, 0 God. 


That we can read good books, and love good men and women; that we have the 
power to praise thee, and the grace to pray: 


We praise thee, O God. 


That we can read in our own tongue the story of Jesus, the Lover of little children, 
the Friend of the needy, the Saviour of the sinful: 


We praise thee, O God. 
That thou callest us to be followers of Jesus in childhood and youth: 
We praise thee, O God. 
From yielding to the faults which easily beset us: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From pride and selfishness; and from all unkind thoughts, and words, and deeds: 
Good Lord, deliver us. : 
From profanity, untruthfulness, vulgarity, and impurity; from showing disrespect 
to the poor, the aged, and the unfortunate; and from all cruelty to birds and animals: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From bad companions and bad reading; from evil thoughts and evil manners: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
Give us grace to keep our hearts with all diligence, that we may be kept from wish- 
ing and willing anything that would injure ourselves or others: 
We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 
Help us in our homes, at school, and on the street, in all places and at all times to 
speak the truth and to do the right: 
We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 
Show thy mercy unto all poor and sick children, and comfort all troubled hearts in 
our. midst: 
We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 
Bless our parents, brothers, sisters, friends, teachers; and draw us all to the mind 
of Christ: 
‘We beseech thee to hear us, 0 God. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


. 


{In unison.) 


HYTSIN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Lord, this day thy children ineet.— PLEYEL. , 
RESPONSIVE READING. y 
MINISTER.—O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
PropLe.— Who hast set thy. glory above the heavens. - 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 8: 2; 34: 3; Prov. 8: 32, 33; Ps. 34: 12-14; Sol. Song 2: 11-13; Ps. 104: 24; 
Matt. 6: 26-33. 

ANTHEM OR SOLO. (Consider the Lilies,—PrysuTI, is suggested as a suitable offering. ] 
*[Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 

*All things beautiful and fair.— TRUSTING. 
(By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by organ or choir. ] 


PRAYER. 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Col. 3: 20, 21; Ex. 20: 12; Matt. 18: 2-6; Luke 18: 16, 17; Mark 10: 14-16, 


CHRISTENING AND DEDICATION OF CHILDREN. (Omitted when so desired.) 
[As the baptismal group takes its place the above solo, the following chant, or any suitable hymn, may be sung.) 


1. The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon | them that | fear Him |i 
And His righteousness | unto | children’s | children. 

2. To such as keep His | cove | nant|| And to those that remember His com | mandments 
to | do— | them. 

3 Suffer the Lo children to come unto Me, and for | bid them | not || For of | such + * 
is the | kingdom * * of | heaven. 

4, For the promise is unto you, and | to your | children || And to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the | Lord our | God shall | call. 


BAPTISMAL CHANT. (As the baptismal group retires this passage may be chanted. 


1. Then will I sprinkle clean | water + + up| on you|| And | ye shall | be— | clean: 

2. A new heart also | will I| give you|| And a new spirit | will I| put with | in you, 

3, And Iwill take away the stony heart | out of * + your | flesh || And I will | give * + you 
a | heart of | flesh. 

4, I will pour my Spirit up | on thy | seed || And my | blessing + * up | on thine | offspring : 


5. And they shall spring up as a| mong the | grass || As | willows + by the | water | . 


courses. 
HYMN. 


(> When the chant is not sung the congregation will rise and sing this hymn as the baptismal 
group retires.) 
I think, when I read that sweet story of old. 


PRESENTATION OF BIBLES. (Omitted when so desired.] 
HYMN. (> When the preceding hymn has not been sung the congregation will rise and sing.) 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill—SILoAm. 
[When the services of christening and presentation are both omitted either hymn on this page may be 
sung, according to announcement, before the sermon.) 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
OFFERING. 


(Here the minister may speak briefly concerning the work and needs of the Society to which the offer- 
ing is intrusted.] 


{While the offering is being received an appropriate passsage may be sung by a choir or read by the 
minister.) 


CLOSING HYMN. 


{For the Sunday school missionary work.) 


(J The congregation will rise and sing.] 
Saviour like a shepherd lead us.—SHEPHERD. 
BENEDICTION. 
MINISTER.— The Lord bless us, and keep us: the Lord make his face to shine upon 
us, and be gracious unto us. The Lord lift up his countenance’ upon us and give 
us peace. Amen, 


(> The congregation standing.) 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. : 3 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HAve You CATARRH?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Coleman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
HON. JOHN JAY. 


This distinguished descendant of Huguenot stock, 
a grandson of the first chief-justice of the nation, 
was born June 23, 1817, in New York City, where he 
died, May 5. He was ever the friend of the dis- 
tressed, whether African or Irish. As a lawyer he 
took high rank. As a politician and statesman he | 
participated in the organization of the Republican 
party in New York State. He was our national rep- 
resentative in Vienna from 1869 to 1875. In 1877 he 
was chairman of a commission charged with the 
investigation of the New York Custom House, and 
for many years he was member of the New York 
State Civil Service Commission. As a philanthro- 
pist, a stanch defender of the oppressed, a resolute 
opponent of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in its 
political aspirations in this country and asa friend 
and promoter of good works, art and patriotism he 
has made a noble record and well sustained the 
fame and honor of his ancestors, 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND, 


J. Mills Ashley, Ithaca, IEIOH oe hayete<aieicieis's aietsie seth OO 


to May 1894 


TIRED, weak, nervous, means impure blood, and 
overwork or too much strain on brain and body. 
The only way to cure is to feed the nerves on pure 
blood. Thousands of people certify that the best 
blood purifier, the best nerve tonic and strength 
builder is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What it has done 
for others it will also do for you—Hood’s Cures. 
Nervousness, loss of sleep, loss of appetite and 
general debility all disappear when Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is persistently taken, and strong nerves, 
sweet Sleep, strong body, sharp appetite and, in a 
word, health and happiness follow the use of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. The strong point about Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is that they are permanent, because they 
start from the solid foundation of purified, vital- 
ized and enriched blood. 


aly 


a 


Mrs 


Home or Abroad 


Clad to Recommend Hood’s Because 
it CURED. 


“In the spring of 1892 I was all run down, my 
appetite was poor, had severe headaches and 
was also afflicted with liver and kidney trouble, 
indigestion and constipation. A friend advised 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and I 
began to feel better. I could sleep nights and I 

Enjoyed a Good Rest. 
I also began to eat more and my food digested well. 
I have now taken seven bottles and today I consider 
myself one of the healthiest women in town; every- 
body tells me Iam the picture of health. My home 
is in Lynn, Mass., but I have been staying here over a 


Hood’s 
~ Cures 


year taking care of my aged mother. I recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all women who are undergoing 
the critical time of life. As a blood purifier it has 
no equal.’ Mrs. LENORA &. SEMONS, Salem, N. C. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic, 
gentle and effective. Try a box, 25 cents. 


DESIGN. 


No house furnisher can afford to ignore the 
mother profession of architecture.. 
everything. 
outside of materials and labor. 


Design is 
It is all that there is in furniture 


You realize the force of a perfect design when 
you contemplate the lines of this Chamber Set. 
Live with it a year and it will imprint itself upon 
your memory. And who shall say that it is not 
one’s surroundings which, after all, develop the 
artistic perception ? 

We have executed this set in figured mahogany, 
in accordance with the special wish of the designer, thus carrying out his idea of light- 
ness and a soft, restful beauty of color and form. 


AA TIONG, ACDUTNOAIG sa.2 aicleses et occ veers aeine 2.00 ‘ * i j g 

eparies ©. Wood) Uambrides ............ ... 60 We do not mention it today, however, as anything more than an object lesson in 

pe George Babette, Harptord, Otserctenceceaers 2.00 | values, It is one of the lowest of our medium-priced sets, yet its beauty outranks the 
»M. Dolbeare, Lebanon, Cf.........cccccscsees 2.00 | mo r ‘ 5 ’ ’ 

Mt. Vernon Church, BOStOn Js. ,aenmeneere cae 5.00 sbvex pensive Productions: OF taenscasons OL evd and. Ol, 

A Friend, Pittsfield..... ate sdjersiete nisvnetetars ctateteisie Crate 2.00 


The contributions for sending the Congregation- 
alist to home missionaries are still sadly behind the 
gifts of previous years. and a large number of appli- 
cants are still on our waiting list. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


Send tive 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 engravings. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R, R. 
STATIONS.. 


ro May 1894 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The prospect improves for an early settle- 
ment of the tariff problem. Apparently the 
Democratic senators have found a basis of 
_ Compromise, and current Washington reports 
indicate that the amended bill will be ac- 
cepted by the House. The changes in the bill 
.as made since it passed the House, however 

they may be regarded by the political theo- 
rists, are without question favorable to indi- 
vidual.branches of industry. The new bill, 
in fact, is but a modified protective tariff law. 
The passage of the measure as now amended 
by the Senate will not have the severe effect 
upon many manufacturing industries that the 
Wilson bill would have had. But what is 
needed now is the prompt enactment of the 
measure. There is no disputing the state- 
ment that this is one of the most important of 
the chain of events needed to restore confi- 
dence in business cireles, revive industry and 
renew employment. 

The progress made thus far by the crops is 
very satisfactory, but is not a fact upon which 
to bank with safety. The crops are not made 
with the sowing. Still, it is encouraging to 
read of a good start and promising indications. 
Our manufacturers of boots and shoes, of cot- 
tons and woolens and of many other goods 
are complaining of the lack of Western de- 
mand. The farmers have no money with 
which to buy and storekeepers in the Western 
country are loth to stock up with goods in the 
face of such facts. A good crop would do 
much to re-create a Western demand for the 
product of New England mills. 

With easy money confidence does not re- 
vive, nor will it save by slow degrees, and 
such violent demonstrations by strikers as we 
now see are just in season to kill off what lit- 
tle recovery of confidence does show itself. 
With much in the future to stimulate hope, 
the present has enough to prevent any undue 
haste to anticipate better times. One great 
railroad strike has been settled, but by mak- 
ing great concessions to the strikers. The 
great strike of miners is still in progress, but 
conferences of employers and employed are 
being arranged. A half-dozen violent out- 
breaks in various sections of the country have 
been promptly suppressed, save in the coke 
regions of Pennsylvania, where mob law 
seems to prevail. 

In New England we find the Fall River 
mills producing at a great rate and piling up 
goods in their storehouses. Other New Eng- 
land ¢>tton mills are finding but a slow de- 
mand for their goods. The indications are 
that the business of the summer months will 
be very light, profitless and that mill hands 
will have but little work. 


PoOND’s EXTRACT destroys pains, aches, soreness. 
Insist on the genuine; take no counterfeit if offered. 


THEN AND Now.—tThe significance of what is so 
often facetiously called ‘‘American progress” is 
shown by the contrast between the prices of furni- 
- ture today and three years ago. 
ber set Shown in another column by Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company outranks in beauty the most costly 
offering of 1890 or 1891, yet the set is described as 
*‘one of the lowest of our medium priced sets.” 
Such is progress ! The public is always a gainer 
by it. ) 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Tutor.—A student at Princeton College desires to 
tutor in college preparatory or freshman subjects, or 
act as companion to a gentleman’s family of boys. 
Experience in outing. Ability as student. References. 
Address A. A. DOOLITTLE, No. 67 Prospect Bente, 
Princeton, NV. J. 


Loan Wanted.—A well-known Congregational min- 
ister wishes to borrow $3,000 or $3,500 for the construc- 
tion of a residence in a large suburb of Chicago. Can 
easily satisfy an investor that security is ample. In- 
terest 6 per cent. per annum. Address “ Borrower,” 
care Congregationalist. 


Boara Wanted.—Gentleman, wife, 3 children; sum- 
mer months; town, village or farms hill country Bre 
ferred. State full’ particulars. CRAWFORD, 1220 
N. Calvert Bt, Baltimore, Ma. : 


ed 


The superb cham-. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. | 


“The Congregationalist ” 
SERVICES . 


TRUST IN GOD. 

DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 
12, HUMILITY. 
13, GOD IN NATURE. 
14, 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. THE WAY OF PEACE. 


@ 

2 No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 


100 Copies, with Musie, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 


QO SGb2B8GS3OS8BF80658F88E3T 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, ‘‘ Forward Movements”’; 
be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(<¥- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


, 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 


Institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


ie =aae 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _45) 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


Financial 
yOu 
VE RY 


ie"O) 


Hove | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Crreular, 


C.J RoW, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Bosron. 


INVESTORS 


In J.B.Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, 
Jarvis—Conklin and other defunct 
loan companies should write to = 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 


We have given hundreds of Investorsinformation and 
assistance. Se facilities andlarge corps of correspon- 
dents over all the Western States, securities examined, 
interest and principal collected, defaulted mortgages, fore- 
closed lands'rented and sold, taxes paid, mortgages bought 
and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. Their interests are 
hostile to yours, we can serve you better and cheaper. 
Write and see, L. H. PERKINS, President. 


Nos. 3 and 4, titles to- 
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Financial. 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 
portant whether you get 
| 3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust. Co, ‘osten, mane 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


An Income Tax 


Ea 
Re said by many to be inQuisitorial 
and demoralizing. This charge cannot 
be brought against 
fi Bed = GA 


Naperen® 
(oul 
Associ. Zon 


which offers to furnish income when the 
bread-winner is removed by death, and 
does it with the smallest possible tax 
upon his income while he lives. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 6O% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. t 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Imsurance, and other 
desirable options. 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bones are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 
#%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm a« City Loans, 


bearing 6} and % per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


CALIFORNIA. MASSACHUSETTS, 
Bloomington, 10 14 Wellesley, 5.8 
Guinda, — 20 Westboro, Sars 
Murphy’s, 38 38 Worcester, Central, --- 2 
Oroville, 12232 Ola South, 9 22 
Paso Robles, — 33 Piedmont, ie: 
Tulare, er | te Sat 4 

SARC TTC nion, q 
Bria iat aes a 40 42 Plymouth, 9 12 
ridgeport, Park St., 2 = : 
Danbury, : 10 16 MICHIGAN. 
East Lyme, 5 9 Benton Harbor, 10 18 
Hartford, Fourth, 14 15 Cedar Springs, a shot 
West, — § Charlevoix, — 9 
Morris, — 5 Katon Rapids, 10 ll 
Southington, 10 10 Ae Sea) 4 7 
udson 2 6 
IDAHO. - Q ; 
Genesee Ne g g Kalkaska, oa 0 
5 “  “~ Kinderhook, Be | 
ILLINOIS, Lake Odessa, 101 101 
Big Woods, 17 25 Manistee, ll 16 
Chicago, Douglas Perry, 28 31 
Park — 6 Reed City, ‘yeas 
South, Welsh, — 4) St. Johns, Bien8 
Farmington, — 46 Six Lakes, 16 16 
Morris, 8 8 MINNESOTA. 
BACs eS 8 8 Austin; S486 
INDIANA, Freeborn, 4 6 
Andrews, 4 8 Kanaranzi, 6 6 
Fort Wayne, Plym- Lake Bett, 9° 9 
outh, 5 10 Pelican Rapids, 3064 
Indianapolis, Fellow- St. Charles, 5 8 
ship, 38 5 St. Cloud, 12 24 
People’s 10 17 Staples, 4 4 
Plymouth, _ MISSOURI. 
> - , ; 
Porter, 6 9 Kansas City, Chelsea 
IOWA. Place, a yews] 
Cedar Rapids, Beth- New Cambria, — 4 
any, 17 19 St. Lonis, Covenant, 8 9 
Charles City, — 15 First, 10 17 
De Witt, — 4 People’s, 21 $1 
Hampton, 19 19 NEBRASKA 
Harlan, — 2% ; meas gk 
Take ie; 3064 seh eet 
e Mars 23 23 mores 
Madison’Co., First, 10 10 Dé vvid City, 35 
Marshalltown, 24 32 Geneva, 55 
Mondamin, 19 19 Seward, == ios 
noe os — 10 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
oe apids — 26 F N . 
Shell Rock, * =U Damen 8 9 
Weaver, 7 9 Hampton, 14 15 
KANSAS, Jaftrey, — 6 
tae — 46 Newport, 2-8 
Jollyer — 7 a Be 
Downs, - 20 20 NEW YORK. 
Kiowa, — }]) Brooklyn, Rochester 
McDonald, Yee ( Ave., 3 
opel; Central, — 10 Jamestown, 80 86 
EE i Fi 14 NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coen erens 3 Charlotte, ek] 
KENTUCKY. OHIO 
Newport, York St., 50 50 Chagrin Falls, Coir, 
, MAINE, Charlevoix, = o 
Bethel, 9 11 Mansfield, First, — 82 
ere peated sit: 2 2 Pittsfield, o> TF 
Port mu a ia naan (ste) OKLAHOMA. . 
MASSACHUSETTS. Seward. 55 
Boston, Berkeley West Guthrie, — 15 
Temple, 9 W KS eee 
Boylston, 3.3 OREGON, 
Highland, 1 5 Corvallis, 2 2 
Immanuel, — 2 Gaston, { RS | 
Maverick 7 18 > ENNSYLVAN 
Mt. Vernon, ee gag eee 
Park Street, 6 1 Allegheny, First, 30 35 
Phillips, 4 5 Philadelphia Central, 6 14 
Second, ‘Dorchester, 8 18 RHODE ISLAND. 
Shawmut, = Ll Bristol 26 6 
> stol, G 64 
aa ‘op eo be Providence, Pilgrim, 20 28 
Chelsea, Kirst, cient SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Concord, 4 4 Aberdeen 9 18 
Haverhill, Ls Meckling, 9 9 
Hyde Patk, 2D) yes oe 
Lowell, First. 13 19 s Hoic 5 
yon hee. eer Ree Heights, ; 5 5 
Malden, re Te WASHINGTON, 
Millbury, First, 6 7 Chelan, 4 5 
Seconda, 2 2 Everett, 3.8 
Fosvody, eae es 7 Pleasant Prairie, — 18 
ittsfiel< irs 2 17 TISCONRIN 
Rockport, ¥ 12 15 WISCONSIN, 
Somerville, Broad- Cooksville, — 3 
way, 18 25 Watertown, 5 7 
South Sudbury, Bike ic) pe 
Stoneham, 6 6 WYOMING. 
Wakefield, 33 41 Rock Springs, 47 47 


Total: Conf., 1.876; Tot., 2,121 


Total! since Jan. 1. Conf, 9,960: Tot. 17,815. 


JAMES C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
@4 West 23d Street, New York. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


_ 
ae 
pene 

—. 


sin 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them, 
VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE VASDUEEN = as see _ Sept Copper 
Cincinnati K. India Tin 

CHURCH Bris DEALS AND CHIMES, 

Best Rotary Yoke, ¥ Wheel and Friction Ro lers. 

Best Work & Satisfaction Quaranteod. Price, Terms, ete., Free 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


2 RAT 
EXCURSIO 


VIA 


TO THE 


West and Northwest 


MAY 29, 894. 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu= 
lars giving rates and detailed informatian will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G.P.& T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORTHERN PAGIFIC 


CHEAP R. R. and 


FRE CGCOVERNMENT 
Millions of ACRES 
im Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. PUB- 
LICATIONS, with Maps, describing fine farming, 
fruit, bop, grazing and timber lands Mailed FREE, 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. oROe Dept. 2 St. Paul, Minn. 


SA bal FORN LA sna 
** Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSLIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars, 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


* ui 7 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells s, steam, open. fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkish and Rus- 
sian baths, Send for illustrated cirewar. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


LISZT CH URCH ORCANS 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


Sold for Cash or Easy Payments 
Send for Ellustrated Catalogues 


Masons Hamlin | 


Boston. New York, Chicago. Kansas City. 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


=] 


to May 1894 


Church oS 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS, pee 


— 


\ ORERA NG “ASSENIB LY? CHATRS, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 


Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c, stamp for mew 100-nags 
catalogue. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesal¢ 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CA RPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man. 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence. 


(OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


858 Washington St., es te 


Satisfaction 
quoranineds Catalogue 
and price list free. 


REFLECTOR GO. 
i Joanzy 2 Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INCI pT! BELL FOUND tis 
en OF THE AKERS BiyMYER ‘iB E L 


Catalogue FOR .G. aR, eH SC} tf gg ea LARS 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8 7Send for 
Catalogue. C. 8S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hands 


‘WE LARGEST “HELL ‘ec Mes 


GRURGH BELLS eck 


URES SOE 
rE ee Sis 
icSHANE SELL FOUNDRY. aay MB 


ly SINCE 
GA tieeeh Scrod 50001826. 


HURCH, PE ETY & tH 0, | sevoine ES) 3osh ; 


. WEST TR TROY NY. BELI-METAL. 
us CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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MR. MOODY IN SALEM. 


The churches of Salem and the surrounding 
towns were cheered by the announcement that 
Mr. Moody had accepted an invitation to labor 
with them for ten days, from April 21. The 
Cadet Armory, accommodating 2,000 persons, 
was engaged and a chorus of 3800 voices was 
organized. Preliminary union meetings were 
held by Evangelist Bliss and Mr. Jacobs, who 
leads the singing. A deep and general expec- 
tation of a large blessing pervaded the com- 
munity and non-church-goers expressed their 
pleasure in the thought of hearing him. 

The great hall was crowded every night and 
generally in the afternoons with an interested 
and respectful audience. Christians predom- 
inated largely, but many who had no religious 
affiliations were present at every meeting. 
Mr. Moody spoke with his usual directness, 
pungency and picturesqueness. The Old and 
New Testament characters seemed to appear 
before the congregation to teach the eternal 
truths for which they stand. Popular self-de- 
lusions, foibles, excuses, subterfuges, whereby 
many are losing influence and power, were 
mercilessly exposed. 

The ‘‘ refuges of lies,’ beneath which multi- 
tudes are trying to hide, were swept away. 
By anecdote and searching revelation of gos- 
pel principles he impressed on mind, heart 
and conscience the claims of Christ. 

The inquiry-room was full after every serv- 
ice. A largecompany of workers were cheered 
by the privilege of pointing many to the 
Saviour. The fruits of the work are by no 
means apparent yet, though more than 400 
cards have been received from those who have 
sought to know the way of life. The universal 
regret is that Mr. Moody’s stay is necessarily 
so short. The impression of his words and 
methods has been favorable, even among 
many of his auditors whv have no sympathy 
with evangelical doctrines. Mr. Jacobs is an 
inspiring leader, with a voice not less power- 
ful and agreeable than Mr.Sankey’s. He also 
conducts children’s services in a pleasing 
manner. In the overflow meetings, whichg 
were held almost every evening, Mr. Bliss was 
a valuable helper. 

As a resuit of this brief campaign, the 
churches are greatly quickened, Christian fel- 
lowship has been delightfully emphasized, 
souls have been born into the kingdom and 
the old gospel of Christ and Him crucified has 
been set forth as being still the need of this 
_ self-sufficient, troubled age. The Lord bless 
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Mr. Moody and long continue his life to pub- | 
lish the glad tidings of peace is the earnest 
prayer of hosts of new friends in this old city. 
They who have known him long all the more 
“highly esteem him in love for his work’s 
sake.” Cc. 


eae 


EDUCATION. 


— Radcliffe College, Cambridge, has re- 
ceived a legacy of $150,000 from Mrs. Sarah 
Parker of Roxbury. 


— George F. James, well known in uni- 
versity extension work, has been elected pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the University of the 
City of New York. 


—— Dr. Pepper, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has resigned the position he 
has filled creditably for thirteen years. He 
has never accepted any salary and has given 
from twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year 
to the institution. A check for $50,000 accom- 
panied his letter of resignation. During his 
term of service the property of the university 


has increased in value fivefold. 
f a 


The fearful unbelief is unbelief in yourself. 
—Carlyle. : 


Americal Cut tlass 

Of the clearest and most brilliant erys- 
tal, exquisite designs, the most artistic 
productions known to modern glass cut- 
ting. : 
An extensive exhibit adapted to” wed- 
ding gifts, including all the variety of 
single presentation pieces. Also the rich 
Vienna gilded Table Glassware. 

Dinner Set Department includes many 
new as well as the old standard patterns 
in sets complete or separate pieces, also 
handsome China course sets, from the low 
cost to the most expensive services, in- 


eluding English, French, German and 
American. ; 


Jones, McDullee & dtratton, 


Wholesale and Ketail, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 


(20 FRANKLIN. 


MATTINGS AND RUGS. 


We have just received a fine line of CHINA and 


JAPANESE STRAW 


tate and must be sold. 
TAPESTRIES 


which we have marked at low prices 


duce a large stock. 


MATTINGS. 
RUGS and ART SQUARES. 
Also a large stock of BRUSSELS 
and KIDDERMINSTER 


Also a few bales of 
These goods have arrived 


CARPETS, 
im order to re- 


JOEL COLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 167 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


T AND PAY FREIGHT. 


) Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
= proved High Arm Singor sewing machine 
it finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setling Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Gat This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. GO. 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
» FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


' Portable, and can be used in any 
room, Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 
Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 
Sure cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 
etc. Prevents contracting disease. 
Insureés a healthy, clear complexion, 
“| and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
“] seriptive circular. AYOR, LANE 
k ., 128 to 182 White Street, New 
York, manufacturers of Douches, 
Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 


— 1) 
WIFE pane SEE HOW YOU DO 
A 


™ 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD No one who wishes to know 
MOVEMENTS uhat Christian workers are 


doing and who wants the in- 
Jormation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of the 
Handbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 ets.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, © cts.; 100 copies, $1.25, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
TO HIRE for 


COSTUMES AND WIGS Ciucitat ama: 


teur Theatricals,ete. Liberal discount to churches. 
L. V. MILLER, 621 Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences. 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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50,000 Women 
a day 


are learning 
that the 


Bias e 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
Last as long 
as the skirt. 


; LE TPES 


KEEP IT 


—— 2 
=f) 


°o 


—_——_ 


And it will Keep You Cool 


Drink it when you are thirsty ; when you 
are tired ; when youare overheated. When- 
ever you feel thata health-giving temperance 
drink will do you good, drink 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
= Send 2c, stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
= The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
ATE peeemeie CLL CLL LLELETEDLELITLT ITIL TTT I TTT OT TTT Py 


ECDSUAHORACLELORGCUREDA DAOC OSD OTUQRCERIECAGERRELUCVECTOOCRLSCAERACREROSOAOCULSECRORSRORCADESOOSESE, 
AERLOLECENOEOGGRTEOOODOBEREGC OSLO EONUCREOELOVGCRTOSOOSOSUSOONSORRESOOROSORGLEREOSESULNOSUSEOQOREUSNCNNORDED, 


at 


- Educational. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Kstablished, 1855, 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIKS, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 8. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam, Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. Mrs. 8. L. Cady and Miss 
©. KE. Capy, Principals, 56 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. 


g atory America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A large audience was present at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning to hear the dis- 
cussion of the Norwegian System of Regulat- 
ing the Liquor Traffic. Mr. 8. B. Capen, the 
first speaker, said that it is much easier to 
speak on this subject than it was a few weeks 
ago, because public opinion has been under- 
going a remarkable change in Massachusetts. 
Intelligence is being spread, the people are 
becoming interested and are being educated 
as to the purport and aim of the bill now be- 
fore the Legislature. Mr. Capen favors the 
bill because he is entirely dissatisfied with 
the present system of license in our cities, 
and because it gives an opportunity to work 
to get rid of the saloon without sacrificing 
principle. If we are living in towns where 
there is a majority for license we shall have 
the right to say what kind of license we prefer. 
The bill allows the system, where adopted, 
to be carried on for three years. When no 
license is voted for one year, the saloon keeper 
locks up his store and goes to work for a 
change next year. This system is the speediest 
practical step toward prohibition. It is the 
best way to help municipal reform. 

Rey. John Graham Brooks, who has studied 
the subject abroad for several years, said that 
the system in Sweden had a purely temper- 
ance origin. Distillers have spent fortunes in 
disseminating there their arguments against 
it, and will do the same here. After giving 
in outline the working of the system, Mr. 
Brooks eloquently enforced the fact that the 
only way to overcome the liquor power is to 
break the alliance of the passion for gain with 
the passion for drink and the alliance of both 
with politics. Gambling, lust and drink pas- 
sions are bound together. While they so te- 
main, prohibitory laws will not destroy the 
saloon. In Sweden and Norway, under the 
Norwegian system, saloons have decreased 
more than sixty per cent. and liquor drimking 
more than one-half. A chart was displayed, 
showing the contrast in this matter between 
these and other countries. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard pointed out that the op- 
position of the bill came from the dead weight 
of indifference in the greater part of the com- 
munity, from liquor dealers and from some 
of the old guard of temperauce workers, who 
felt that to have anything to do with the 
liquor business was contaminating. This pro- 
posed bill was a far more formidable attack 
on the liquor traffic than prohibition efforts 
and will be met by slander, abuse and every 
form of misrepresentation. But in these days 
those who would help their fellowmen can- 
not be content to denounce eyil. They must 
go down where it works and grapple with it 
and overthrow it on its own ground. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


A larger attendance than usual was present 
in Berkeley Temple, last Monday evening, 
owing to the request that members invite the 
secretaries and treasurers of their schools. 
Messrs. John Gilchrist and Arthur W. Hale 
spoke on the Duties of the Assistant Super- 
intendent, from the standpoint of the superin- 
tendent and from the standpoint of the assist- 
ant, respectively. The careful choice and 
training of the assistant were emphasized so 
that he might relieve the superintendent as 
much as possible, and fill his place when nec- 
essary. To this end the assistant should be 
equal in ability to the superintendent and 
have an opportunity to conduct the school at 
regular intervals. 

Rey. G. M. Boynton, D.D., spoke on the 
duties of the secretary and treasurer from 
everybody’s. standpoint. Accuracy, prompt- 
ness and honesty were named as the chief 
qualifications, the end being more important 
than the means. The secretary or treasurer 
who fills his office well can be of great assist- 
ance to the superintendent in various ways. 
It was strongly urged that all money dis- 
tributed by the Sunday schooland all branches 
of the church should finally pass through the 
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hands of the churen treasurer in the name of 
the church. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL COMMENCE- 
MENT, 


Not since the theological Commencement 
was removed from the Commencement week 
of.the college and given a separate place 
earlier in the spring has the occasion attracted 
such general attention or such large audiences 
as this year. Thursday, May 3, a score of 
theological graduates received their degrees, 
the graduates of the English course receiving 
certificates of completion of that course. 

Instead of the usual orations by the gradu- 
ates, Dr. Washington Gladden delivered an 
able address on the theme What Is Christ’s 
Law? The question whether the Christian is 
bound to love his neighbor better than him- 
self was discussed and answered in the nega- 
tive. Sheer altruism was held to be as unphil- 
osophical and un-Christian as sheer egoism, 
and the law of Christ was shown to be the 
only sound rule, morally and socially. The 
address before the theological alumni by Rev. 
W. E. Barton, entitled One of the Gospel’s 
New Beginnings, was listened to with inter- 
est by an unusually large audienee. 


if his house is 


Pearline for 


TN around her. 


Everything 


US AY 


tearing-up way. 
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A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/az. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


| Scotts Emuision 


eee at this point—it is partly 

‘igested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


| Zhe only possible help 
in Consumption ts the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Seott's Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption just this way. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 


No Wonder He Dreads It, 


cleaned in the old- eachieet 
Why can’t a man’s wife use 
cleaning house, and let him 


keep comfortable? That's all she needs— Pearl- 
ine and water— to make it an easy thing (and a 
quick one,) both for herself and for everybody 


in the house, from cellar to 


attic, can be cleaned best with Pearline. Besides, 
with your paint and wood-work and such things, you'll 
save a lot of wear that comes from useless scrubbing, 


Send 
it Back 


your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 
be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
willtell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or “‘ the 
same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE 
—Pearline is never peddled, and if » 


410 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


PAIAMLAEARRAEOAOARORARDAAAGS: 


«It’s like | a 


Magic Touch’? H 


ELECTRO- 
=-SILICON 


‘Trial quantity for the asking 


Peart 


AM<K=A 


\2 


j_ box post- 


aid, 15 ctg. in stamps. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


MibSRbARSAASSAAAAUGESSAAAAALAAA 


ko) 


~~ 


| SENET 


Fibilili 


TheOldNewEnglandReliable 


With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Spccialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER ae Liberty St , New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe Sti, Chieago. 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 


BALSAM, 


CURES 
COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 360. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Conghs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 

#, ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only- by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL © 
CONCERNED LF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- _ 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCGRE- 


CATIONALIST. 


to May 1894 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fiwe cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


REV. JOHN MORGAN THOMAS, 


For more than half a century a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, passed from the labors of earth to the 
presence of his blessed Lord and Master, in Alliance, 
Q., March 31. He was born in Wales, but emigrated to 
this country in 1849, returning in 1850 for the purpose of 
marriage to Miss Sarah P. James of Goitry House, 
Lianover, Wales. In 1852 he again came to this country 
and made it the land of his adoption. When the Civil 
War broke out he was among the first to enlist, becom- 
ing chaplain of the 155th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try. He held pastorates in New York City and in vari- 
ous places in Ohio and Pennsylvania. He wasa man of 
versatile talents, Cy gifted as a musician and 
poet. He had published a large amount of sacred mu- 
sic. Among his literary remains are many valuable 


papers which will be used by his sons in the preparation * 


of his biography. Nine children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas, of whom seven reached maturity, six of 
them being still living. His death was-caused by gen- 
eral debility consequent upon repeated attacks of la 
grippe. 


DEACON JOSHUA HALE. 


Captain Joshua Hale, senior deacon of the Belleville 
Church, Newburyport, Mass., diedin the family mansion 
on High Street, April 18, at the age ot eighty-one. He 
has been closely identified with all the interests of the 
community and the church for over half a century. In 
his young manhood he was active in business in New 
York City and as captain of ocean-going ships. The 
youngest of ten children, seven of them sons, who be- 
came prominent in business circles while one was pres- 
ident of Hobart College, the captain was destined to 
survive them all in a quiet life of invalidism in the 
house where he was born. Yet his strong sympathy, 
ever reaching out to the old associates of his.earlier 
days and keeping him constantly in touch with the 
community, overcame the limitations of suffering and 
made him a most useful member of society. He avoided 
the excusable tendency of invalids to become wrapped 

in themselves and in truly Christian spirit devoted 
himself to his family with unflagging thoughtfulness. 
As husband, father and grandfather he did noble serv- 
ice to those who were about him and who became 
more dependent on him than they realized. His inter- 
- est in every member of the church, every plan of the 
agers and every event in the parish was as intense as 
f he were engayed in the active work otherwise than 
by his gifts, his sympathy and his prayers. He had the 
sense ot stewardship and his generous donations ex- 
tended to the ends of the earth. His genial smile and 
ready response to any pleasantry, even in the dark and 
cloudy days, and the beautiful patriarchal relations 
which he sustained so long with his family and chureh 
will make his memory a pleasure for all who came 
within the borders of his influence. It was a great 
comfort for him to have to the end the brotherly minis- 
trations of his pastor for nearly balf a century. Kev. 
D. T. Fiske, D. D. A. W. H. 


DEACON WILLIAM B. ROGERS. 


William B. Rogers, youngest son of Moores Rogers 
and Mary Cushman, was born in Rochester, Mass., 
Sept. 1, 1813 Atthe age of twenty-one he was captain 
of a whaling vessel and made several successful voy- 
ages, Ia 1849 he went to California, and was atterwards 
for a short time in the merchant seryice Later in life 
he was in the employ of b. F, Sturtevant, Boston, and 
resided for a number of years in Everett, Mass. In 1886 
he removed to Mattapoisett, Mass., where he had spent 
his early years while Mattapoisett was yet a part of 
Rochester, 

He united with the. Congregational church of this 
place during the pastorate of Rey. William Parsons. He 
was chosen deacon of the Congregational church in 
Everett while residing there, and, after his return to 
Mattapoisett was elected to serve in the same office in 
the church where he first made a public profession of 
his faith in his Saviour ani his purpose to live a life of 
obedie:.ce to Him. The faithfulness of that service 
and his serupuious conscientiousuess in meeting the 
oblizations devolving on him as an office-bearerin the 
chureh of Christ aumits of no question to those in- 
timately acquainted with him, as it was the privilege of 
the writer tu be during the last three years of Deacon 
Rogers’s sife. 

Most unassuming in his demeanor at all times, his 
strong moral convictions and his clear perception of 
truth made it a pleasure to meet him in social inter- 
course, aud strengthened one’s faith in the b essed 
reality that God reigns and that all will be well with 
those who are trusting iu Him. This faith was must 
manifest m his last hours when the conviction came, 
after a very short illness, that he was about to go from 
the life he had enjoyed so much and from the wife 
whom he must leave with no child to care for her in 
her feebleness or to fill his place of ministering love iu 
the days thataretocome. “It’s allright. Just as Gud 
pleases. His will is best.”” So he passed from this 
world to the ove that is “far better” on March 26, 1894. 
So he lived ard so he died—‘‘ in the Lord.” He rests 
froin his labors, and his works do follow him. His rec- 
ord is on high, but sweet remembrances are left to those 
who tarry here till they in like manner shall be called 
to pass beyond ‘‘the river.” - 


MRS. JAMES P. WEEMAN. 


Elizabeth True, wife of James P. Weeman, aged 73 
years, died in Brunswick, Me, April 8, after a brief ill- 
ness. On that Sabbath moruving, as the church bells 
were calling worshipers to the earthly sanctuary, she 
heard tne call of the Father to ‘come up higher” and 
join in a more glorious worship m “the temple not 
made with hands.” Peacefully she entered in through 
the ‘beautiful gates,” 


Into the rest and the peace 
Of God’s own care, 

Out of the dimness here 
Into the glory there. 


And on her face, as she passed in to meet her Sayiour 
in whom she had trusted these many years, was the 
“radiance of the glad eternal morniug.” Mrs. Weeman 
was a true Christian woman, whose gentle, loving char- 
acter endeared her to a large circle of friends, and of 
whom it could be said,‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.’”’ She leaves a husband and two 
daughters, who have the tender sympathy of their 
many friends. P. 


MRS. SARAH W. SALISBURY. 


Mrs. Salisbury, who died at her residence, the Frank- 
lin House, Saratoga, April 14, was one of the members 
who organized the old First Congregational Church, 
nearly » nirty, 2 ya ago, her father being a deacon and 
her mothe devoted member of the same church. 
Since 1880 she had beer connected with the New Eng- 
land Congregational Chureh, and that church sustains a 
serious loss in her death, For several years she was a 
successful teaches in the Sunday school and in all the 
work and plans of the church was: deeply interested, 
ready to devote her time and her means to its advance- 
ment. The bequests made in her will include one of 
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#100 to the New England Congregational Church and 
one of $50 to the pastor of the church. 

She was a close reader and a deep thinker, and was 
well informed on matters of religion and regarding cur- 
rent events. She was a strong temperance advocate 
and for several years acted as secretary of the local 
W.C.T.U. Perhaps the feature of her Christian activ- 
ity most worthy of notice was her private beneficence. 
She consecrated time and strength and means to this 
service, and facts which have incidentally become 
known show to how large an extent the needy ones of 
the congregation were indebted to her for gifts known 
at the time to herself and the recipient and the record- 
ing angel. Quietly, unostentatiously, she was walking 
in the footsteps of Him who “ weat about doing good.” 
“This woman was full of good works and alms deeds 
which she did.” ; 

Mrs, Salisbury survived her husband, Clark W. Salis- 
bury, about twenty-five years. She leaves a large circle 
of relatives, most of whom reside in New England or 
the far West. Among the immediate relatives are a 
brother, Norman Y. Brintnall of Boston, and a nephew 
and niece, Norman Y. Brintnall, Jr., and Miss Alma 
Brintnall Durell; the widow and daughter of the late 
L. L. Brintnall, Mrs. Kate Brintnall and Miss Elsie 
Brintnall, a brother of her husband, Henry Salisbury 
of Schenectady, and an aunt, Mrs. Fisher of Buffalo. 

Rev. Clarence F, Swift, pastor of the Congregational 
church, officiated at her funeral, assisted by Rev. Bost- 
wick Hawley, D.D. Music was furnished by a quartet 
from the Congregational church choir, 


SALTER EMERY. 


Mr. Emery died in Melrose of pneumonia April 29. 
He was born in Sanford, Me, Aug. 22, 1818. When about 
eighteen years of age he united with the Congrega- 
tional church in his native town. In 1862 he came to 
Boston and joined the Eliot Church, Roxbury, whence 
he removed to Melrose and became a member of the 
Congregational church in this place in 1882, He wasa 
good man, tenderly beloved by his family and much re- 
spected by his friends and neighbors. He was a fine 
example of a Christian gentleman in the integrity and 
kindliness of his character and tbe simplicity of his 
life. His wife, Rebecea, with whom he lived over fifty 
years, diedlast July. Their married life was very beauti- 
fulin its tender, personal attachment, and now be has 
gone to be with her—‘‘absent from the body, present 
with the Lord ” 


For Over-indulgence 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Think of your head in the morning after a night’s 
hard labor, and take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for 
speedy relief. 


Some It is a great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies. 
Perspire of “full habit” 


@ suffer much'from - 
Constantly titsarca Use, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Omfort Powder 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays. irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 
It will positively cure 

Kezema, Itching, 

Burns, Erysipelas, 

Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
"Ttands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CUTICURA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PorrerR DruG 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston. ; 

« All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 
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Saved His Life 


BY USING 


AYER’S GHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I eyer knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
~ thing I could think 
of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 

S I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


_Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S. FAIR 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


RK, PATENT! 


MA 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
As a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any. other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [lass. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 

Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Serofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 
LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


_? Why ? 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

3 Don’t Vaxe Imitations. All dealers, 

or send 15c to 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


As 


A Swett AFFAIR. 


Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, _ 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE KING’S EVIL. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 


SA NCE the. king temporal each leper cured, 
By laying on of hands, the histories say ; 

His might was of the world nor has endured, 
And'so his leechdom too has passed away; 

But when the Christ, King Spiritual—His realm 
In all men’s souls—did touch some soiled one 
And made him clean, behold, time may not whelm 


The secret power that was in the Son. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REY. IRVING MEREDITH. 


The sudden death of the young pastor of the 
Congregational church of Lexington, Mass., has 
brought a shock of surprise and grief to his many 
friends in Boston and vicinity and has awakened 
deep sympathy for his family. 
the only child of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. R. R. Meredith, 
and was born in Boston in 1866. He was educated 
in the Boston schools and pursued courses of study 
at Dartmouth College and Harvard University, 
though he did not take an academic degree. For a 
time he was a reporter on the staff of the Boston 
Journal. In 1888 he entered Union Theological Sem- 
inary, from which he graduated in 1891. During his 
seminary vacations he did excellent service in home 
missionary fields in the West. Soon after he was 
ordained in Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, of 
which his father is pastor, and Oct. 1 of the same 
year was installed pastor of the Hancock Church, 
Lexington. 

Recently some differences of opinion have arisen 
between the pastor and some members of the 
church as to methods of administration of church 
affairs. Sunday, May 6, Mr. Meredith announced 
his purpose to resign his charge, because he was 
physically unable to go on with his work. For some 
months he has carried heavy burdens of mental 
anxiety, and he was recently warned by his physi- 
cian of the danger of continuing ministerial labor. 
He sank down while walking in the street of Lex- 
ington Tuesday evening, May 8, and died in a few 
moments. 

Mr. Meredith was married six years ago to Miss 
Lillie W. Tucker of Jamaica Plain. His wife and 
two young children survive him. Dr. Meredith 
removed the body of his son to Brooklyn, where 
funeral services were held in Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Thursday. Drs. Storrs and Behrends and 
Rey. R. J. Kent took part in the exercises, which 
were under the direction of Dr. J. B. Clark. Me- 
morial services were held in Lexington by the 
church last Friday evening, and by the citizens in 
the town hall on Saturday evening. 


, = 
SUMMER ToURS TO ALASKA.—Two excursions to 
Alaska form an attractive part of Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s summer program. 
ton July 9 and 23 for delightful trips of forty-eight 
days, including the grand scenery of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, atwelve days’ voyage through the 
Alaskan waters, with stops at many places of inter- 
est, an extended visit to the Puget Sound country 
and on the return a detour of a week through the 
Yellowstone National Park. No journey of equal 
length on the continent embraces a more varied 
round of sight-seeing. A descriptive book may be 
obtained on application to Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 
21,10 A.M. Addresses against the Norwegian system 
are expected from Rey. Drs. A. H. Plumb, A. J. Gordon, 
Mr. George Kempton and others. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
pogune ot the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A. M. 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, May 22, 9 
A.M. 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meeting, 
vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, May 22, 9.45 A. M. 
All mothers cordially invited. 


tees EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, May 29, 
A.M. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. — An- 
nual meeting at noon Tuesday, May 29, in Pilgrim Hall, 
to elect officers and transact any other business which 
may be presented. MORTON DEXTER, Secretary. 


Lay COLLEGE, REVER®, annual examinations, May 
21, 22, irom 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Anniversary exercises 
at the Reformed Episcopal Church, Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, May 23, 7.30 P.M. J. P. BIXBY. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held on Thursday, May 31, in Prospect 
Street Church, Newburyport, Mass. Morning session at 
11; afternoon session at 2. The subjects to be consid- 
ered are Proportionate Giving in thé morning, Medical 
Work in the afternoon. Addresses will be given by 
Miss E. Theodora Crosby of the Micronesian Mission, 
Dr, Pauline Root of the Madura Mission, Dr. Julia Bis- 
sell, soon to go to the Marathi Mission, Dr. Rose A. 
Bower, designated to the West Central African Mission, 
and others. Basket collation at noon. 

z ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Illinois, Oak Park, Mond&y, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 22. 
Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Harttord, Tuesday, June 19. 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19, 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Noy. 20. 


Mr. Meredith was ~ 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational, House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Neva ork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. " 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education ‘Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
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Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey,. 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt.. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and moffthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Correspondmg 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be: 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632, 7 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding huuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. uN 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct t 
the main office of the Society at New York. : 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


Parties are to leave Bos- . 


W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Congregational 


Home Missionary Society 
SIXTY=EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Neb., June 6th-8th. The Presi- 
dent of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session will convene at half- 
past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual election of officers will occur, the 
report for the year will be made and other business transacted. The Annual Sermon will be preached on 
that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Mt. Veruon Church, Boston, Mass. ; 

Morning prayer meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will precede. 
the regularsessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and responded to by 
the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of the year will be read by 
Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State Auxiliaries by Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor of Rhode Island, Rey. William H. Moore of Connecticut, Rev. J. G. Fraser, D.D.,of Ohio, 
and Kev. T. O. Douglass, D. D., of lowa. . 

On Thursday afternoon HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH BUILDING will be discussed by Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D.,of New York City, and Rev. F. T. Bayley of Denver, and a paper will be presented by Secretary 
Washington Choate on HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICA. Addresses wil] follow by Rey. J.S. 
Ainslie of Ft. Wayne, Ind., Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., and others. In the evening 
of that day a paper will be read by Secretary William Kincaid, entitled HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE WORLD, followed by addresses by Rey. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and_ others. 

On Friday morning the Ninth Annual Meeting of THE WO/IAN’S DEPARTIIENT will be held 
asa part of the regular session of the Convention. Addresses may be expected from Miss Frances J. 
Dyer of Massachusetts; Mrs. Joseph T. Duryea, Nebraska; Mrs. W. S. Hawkes of Utah; Mrs. H. H- 
Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C. W. Preston of Nebraska. On that morning HOME MISSIONS AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS will be presented by Rey. George M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston, and others, 

The afternoon ot Friday will be occupied by representatives from the field; Superintendents Broad, 
Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray and Thrall are expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by Rev. John A. Hamilton, D.D., and others. 2 

The evening of Friday will be devoted to a grand summing-up and consecration meeting, at which 
Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, Rev. W. H. Wells, D.D., of Minneapolis, Rev. A. L. Frisbie, 
D.D., of Des Moines, and Rey. Charles S. Mills of Cleveland will speak. § i : 

Following the Convention, on Sunday, June 10, there will be Home Missionary Services in all the 
Congregational churches of the city in the morning, with mass meetings in the afternoon and evening. 
It is expected that these will be conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience meetings by Home 
Missionary workers from all parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from $2.50 to $3.00 per day; the Millard and the 
Delone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from $2.00 to $3.00; the Hotel Brunswick and the Merchants’ Hotel 
from $1.75 to $2.00; the Windsor, the Barker, the Midland, the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 to $2.00. 

There are private boarding houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per day, and the committee have also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of the city, 
where, at low rates, guests can be accommodated with lodgings, and can board at restaurants near at 
hand. The Commercial Club, which occupies the fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce, tenders the 
hospitality of 1ts rooms to the members and guests of the Society, and a large ana well-managed restau- 
rant is under the patronage of the Club. s 

The Omaha Committee of Arrangements will promptly answer all inquiries,as to above accommoda- 
tions, that may be addressed to its Chairman, GEORGE H. PAYN®, Bsq., 1702 Farnham Street, Omaha. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Associatian, the Central Traffic Association, and 
the Western Passenger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be used by attendants on the 
meeting—have all agreed that those paying full fare from stations on their lines to Omaba, and securing 
certificates at the time of buying tickets that they have so paid, shall have return tickets over the same 
routes at one-third fare, these return tickets holding good for starting for three days from the close of the 
meeting. 3 : p : 

Certifta clergymen will be carried each way for $17.50 from New York City, which is one-half the 
unlimited fare; and others paying full (limited) fare ($32.75) from New York City in going will be returned 
for one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The steeping-car fare is $7.50 foreach berth. 

An open rate of one fare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska within 150 
miles of Omaha—excursion tickets to be sold June 5-8, limited for return to June 11. 


SPECIAL RAYIMOND EXCURSION TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion man- 
agers, to run special excursion trains from Boston and New York to Omaha and return on these terms: 
They will sell round trip tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman berth, meals en route (to 
Omaha and return), and first-class hotel accommodations in Omaha for five days, for sixty-five dollars 
($65) for clergymen, missionaries and their families; and for all others, seventy dollars ($70) from either 
New York or Boston. For those who desire, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will make the return limit of 
their railroad ticket sixty days, and will refund the cost of the meals. But passengers not returning with 
the party will forfeit the Pullman berth. , 

These excursion trains will leave Boston on Monday, June 4th, at 3 P.M., and New York at 5 P. M.— 
the New York train joining that from Boston at Rotterdam Junction, near Schenectady—and are to reach 
Omaha on Wednesday, June 6th,at1e.M. Correspondence concerning these special trains may be ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, Boston or New York; Rev. Joshua Coit, Cong House, 
Boston; or Mr. William B. Howland, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, and tickets may be had at these 
several places. | 


\ 
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Deaths. 


(Lhe charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting cight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CHANDLER —In New Gloucester, Me., April 25, Deacon 
A. C, Chandler, aged 63 yrs. 

GILBERT—In Warren, April 25, Maria Cummings, wife 
of the late William S. Gilbert, aged 86 yrs., 6 mos. 

HITCHCOCK—In New York City, May 7, Elizabeth A. 
Brayton, widow of Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, aged 
73 yrs., 3 mos. 

HUBBARD—Im Clinton, Ot.. May 4, Hannah R., widow 
of the late Edwin R. Hubbard, formerly of Chicago, 
aged 78 yrs. Mrs, Hubbard was for several years a 
city missionary in Chicago and did good service 
among the poor mothers of that city. ‘‘ Her works do 
follow her. 

4K EEP—In Ashland, Me., May 2, of heart disease, Rev. 
Marcus R. Keep, a retired minister, aged 78 yrs. 

PEIRSON—In Pittsfield, May 8, Henry M. Peirson, for 
ou nes years a deacon inthe South Church, aged 
9 yrs. 


MISS LYDIA BEMIS FAY. 


Miss Fay died in Northbridge, April 25, after a short 
but severe illness. Northbridge was the place of her 
birth and early years. Then came twenty-five years 
ot teaching, after which she spent some time in Norton 
and other places, finally returning to her Baek home 
for the rest of her life. For the last six years she held 
the office of postmistress, where she tound wide scope 
for the exercise of her naturally unselfish and obliging 
disposition, She had long been a member of the Con- 
gregational church and took a deep and sympathetic 
interest in its welfare and work. Constant in attend- 
ance upon the various services, her presence was ever 
an encouragement and stimulus. She was an active 
and valued member of the Laaies’ Missionary and Aid 
Societies, yet her own missionary efforts were not con- 
fived to auy organized channel of benevolence. Conse- 
erated to the service of the Master and the welfare of 
humanity, she was the one to collect and send Chris- 
tian literature to the inmates of a distant State Prison, 
or hunt ue and help neglected ones in the outskirts of 
the parish in which she lived. But few knew of the 
cups of cold water so often given in the name of Christ, 
because she was not one to let her left hand know what 
her right hand was doing. As much could be said of 
her blameless and self-sacrificing life as in the case of 
almost any person living. Thoroughly conscientious, 
she was scrupulously exact in all her business dealings. 
She was always willing to give but never to take the 
half-cent. And she was equally conscientious in her 
loyalty to religious truth. In this age of polished doubt 
and of that criticism which is but anotber name for 
skepticism, and in which soundness of belief is regarded 
as of little consequence if only the outside life be fair, 
it was refreshing to find her always firm and intelligent 
in her maintenance of the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, having no fellowship with modern here- 
sies, or with ancient heresies under whatever modern 
name or garb presented. 

People in whatever position were glad to apply to her 
for advice and sympathy, tor she was as genial and 
courteous as she was sincere. She will long be tenderly 
remembered and mourned by all who knew her. Al- 
ways faithful in that which was least,she has now gone 
to be with Him who seeth in secret and will reward 
openly. C. 


MRS. FRANK C. NICHOLS. 


Mrs. Mabel A., wife of Mr. Frank C. Nichols, and 
second daughter of the late Dr. Nathan Allen, died in 
Lowell, Mass., May 1. She lett a sorrowing husband, 
two little children and a mother and three sisters. Her 
death was caused by an injury to her right lung, which 
was the result,of an accident on the street in Boston. 
Mrs. Nichols had been a member of the Eliot Congrega- 
tional ‘ burch, of which Dr. Greene is pastor, for a num- 
ber of years. Her Christian faith was shown by the 
great patience with which she endured her suffering 
ani the calmness with which she faced death, The 
circle of relatives, friends and neighbors showed their 
love by many beautiful flowers, and the services at 
her late home, on Thursday, the 3d, were attended by 
a large number. 


WITHOUT parallel for pains, Pond’s Extract. Avoid 
druggist’s old song ‘‘ Just as Good,” for imitations. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use ‘“ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’”’ Soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of tartar 
on the teeth. Camphor strengthens the gums. 


BIBLE 


oom 
The only one of the kind in the world, 
isNOW READ A 
Large,clear type; New Aidsand Helps; 
Bac paper: durable bindings. Address 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
FORO IO 


j CE i 
S WAVE Foamenep 2.000 1020 BET TT 
: Ce SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST. 
i\ Ee Oy NY [endive 
= AWEST- TROY. N. ¥.U3¢10-METAL 
© CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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Claims 


FOR THE 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


We make five claims for this superb 
instrument, and ask intending purchas- 
ers to write for our large illustrated 
catalogue, giving full particulars. 


Ist. ® 
Unquestioned quality; the finest ma- 


terials; the product of skilled labor 
working by the day. 


2d. 


The wonderful Estey tone—deep, rich 
and full, of wonderful purity, and with 
that strong “carrying” power so neces- | 
sary for sustaining many thousand 


voices. j 
3d. 


Unquestioned durability. 


4th. 


The lowest price at which a first-class 
organ can be sold. 


Sth. 


The record of the largest number of 
instruments sold by any manufacturer in 
‘the world. 


Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Rvuom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. EB. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatiyely small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much yreater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


: Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Elizabeth St. 
————— = 


New York, N.Y. 
—————— —a——————————— 
IMPROVED 


I} iH 
i) yan refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fori 
| samples and prices. | 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


| 
I 
i 

| 


— 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


i LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS ¢ cA 


= 
& KALE 


Wa 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN. 
4 Send for Price and pateoRue: 
f#oRHANE, BELL FOTNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT CO., \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Jand E, India Tin 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free 
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Music for Children’s Day. 
PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
8 pp., price 3 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 


No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. 


Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
x*x Samples 2 cents each ,*, 


TWO EDITIONS. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society; 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 cexts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, 4 cexts. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 40 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cs. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

. The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cezzs. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 ces. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINOINNAT!., - - NEW YORK CMICAGO 


JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 
No. 10 for 1894. 


It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Mloral Hxercise, the : 


‘sPRICELESS GARLAND.”’ 


Send 5 cents for Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street. NEW YORK. 


If You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 


ET ——— 
(| winnowep 


SONGS. 


257 songs; #35 per 100, in Boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the land have adopted this book. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CC, THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


76 E. Ninth St., New York.| S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


A Day with Birds =»« Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


Mo iz, For Children’s Day, 


No. 12, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 Hast 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| Summer Blossoms, —5 cts. ea. 

Sunshine, ~ 3 cts. ea. 

The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea. 

Grateful Ofterings, —5 cts, ea. 

\ Gems for His Crown,—5 cts,ea. 
Five excellent services complete with Carols, Resp. 
Readings and Recitations. Send 20 cts. in stamps for 
samples of the five. Cantata: FATHER TIME. 
For young people, very fine, price 30 cts. SEND THE 
LIGHT. A missionary service, price 5cts. 

% (Geo. F, Rosche & Co. , 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, lll. 

NDDPLOD 090099900 -9209999090200 
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For 
Sunday School 
Libraries 


At Mount Desert. By MILDRED FAIRFAX. $1.50. 

‘The story is one of real power.’’— Christian at Work. 
Bertha’s Summer Boarders. By LINNIES. HAR- 

Ris. Pp. 312. Price, $1.25. 

“A preezy story of a Boston girl and her brother’s 
summer adventures.” 

Comrades. By FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. Price, $1.25. 

A natural and wide-awake story for boys. 

Billow Prairie. By JOY ALLISON. Price, $1.50. 

Pictures boy and girl life in a new prairie home. 
Boyhood of John Kent. By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 

Pp. 368. Price, $1.50. . 

“The scene is laid in Boston and the realism of the 
story is deeply impressive,” 
House on the “‘each, The. 

WRIGHT. Pp. 339. Price, $1.50. 

A powerful temperance story. 
Jack Jr. By SALLYCAMPBELL. Pp.348. Price, $1.50. 

An uplifting story for boys. 
Dr. Lincoln’s Children. 

Pp. 207. Price, $1.00. 

A practical story for young readers. 
The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 

Price, $1.00. 

Two colored boys’ experiences in teaching. 
Talks on a Veranda in a Far-Away Land. 

. C. TRACY. Price, $1.25. 

Missionary experiences in Turkey. 

My Life and Times. By Pres. CyRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 

Price, $2.50. 

“A strong fascination saturates the book.’’—Jndepend- 

t. 


By JULIA MCNAIR 


By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
By H. MATSON. 


By 


Miss Malcolm’s Ten. By M. E. WINSLOW. $1.50. 
A charming King’s Daughter story. 

The ,Model Sunday-School. By Rev. Gro. M. 
BoynTon, D. D. Pp. 175. Price, 75 cents. 

A practical handbook for all Sunday school workers. 
A Modern Paul in Japan. By Rey. JINZO 
NARUSE. Pp. 178. Price, $1.00. : 

An inspiring and touching story. 
Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. By M. L. 

WILDER. Pp. 374. Price, $1.50. 

A story for out-of-the-way places, helpful and sug- 
gestive. 


Patty’s Grand Uncle. 
Pp. 425. Price, $1.50. 
For gipls, full of real life and -humor. 


Prince Kupert’s Namesake. By EMILY WEAVER. 
Pp. 394. Price, $1.50. : 
A story of heroism at the time of the London plague. 
Hobert HMardy’s Seven Days. By CHAS. M. 
SHELDON, Pp. 238. Price, 90 cents. Py 
For young men, touching social problems. 
The Twentieth Door. By Rev. CHAS. M. SHELDON, 
Pp. 365. Price, $1.25. 
A sociological study in story form for young men. 
Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By 
J, L. ATKINSON. Pp. 309. Price, $1.25. 
A sketch of Buddhism from original sources, 
The Twins and Their Texts. By L. AMELIA 
WILDER. Pp.178. Price, 75 cents. 
An amusing story for the little ones. 
Little Pharisee Series. By M.H. ECKERSON. 5 vols. 
Price, $1.50. 
Short stories for the little ones. 


Send for full descriptive catalogue. 


By Mrs. H. P, BARNARD. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


BEFORE — 
DECIDING 


What lessons on the Life of Christ 
you will use, beginning July 1st, 
send for free specimen copies of 


THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


‘*For classes which wish to make 
a comprehensive study of the Bible, 
there is no comparison between the 
International and the Blakeslee 
Systems.” — The Outlook. 


_ BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


None Genuine unless bear= 
ing the Trade Mark. 


MMEISTERSCHAF Ts uma, 


Spanish, Italian, 
Actually .Spoken, and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System.. 550th Thousand, 
Pupilstaughtasif actually in Une pResence of 
the teacher. erms for 


inembership, $5.00 foreach 
language. All questions 


exercises 
Specimen copy 


answered and 
corrected free of charge. 
of Part One, any language, sent free on 
receipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


196 Summer St. LINGUISTRY 


Boston, [lass. 


The Congregationalist 


Will be interested 


expenses paid. 


address by 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Iil.; .and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction-in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens, Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, MASS., 
And its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
ponsee $160 a year. For Catalogue address Rev. J. 

. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BoOsTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H: BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8S. MEAD, ‘President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


imary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug, 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. \ 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. Mrs. 8S. L. CADY and Miss 
C. E. CADY, Principals, 56 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LAN- 

- guages and Amherst Summer School. Opens 
July 2, 1894. For program address Prof. W. L. 
MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


The Manual Training Teachers’ Association of America 
will meet at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa, July 
17--19, 1894. GEO. B. KILBON, Pres., Springfield, Mass. 


Singing, ‘art, etc, by .THe LApins’ (iieie 
JouRNAL free of all expense, with even living 
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~ The Parents of Girls — 


in a little book in which 100 
girls. tell how they were educated in music, 


The little book, ‘‘Girls Who Have Push,” sent free to any 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Some New Books. 
IN VARYING MOODS. 


By BratrRic—E HarrapeEn, author of ‘Ships: 
that Pass in the Night.’’ American Copy- 
right Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. f 
“T have had the pleasure of reading the advance: 

sheets of this book, and it was a pleasure, I can assure: 

you. ... There is a sort of humor in Miss Harraden’s 
stories, as if she would make her audience smile just as. 
it was about to weep. Of all the woman writers who: 
have recently come to the fore she is the least femi- 
nine; that is, her style is the least feminine, ... The 
most enthusiastic admirers of ‘Ships that Pass in the 

Night’ will not be disappointed in these stories, and I 

am inclined to think that they sound a much surer note: 

than does even that remarkable story.’’—Jeannette| L. 

Gilder, in the N. ¥. World. 


By the same author: 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE 
NIGHT. 


Authorized American Editon. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON: 


His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 


Stoprorp A. Brooxr, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


“The best single volume that has yet been written 
about the late Laureate of England. ... Mr. Brooke’s. 
mental vision detects qualities in the work of Tennyson 
which had escaped the notice of most contemporary 
critics —limitations in his sympathies and defects in his 
art... . Mr. Brooke perceives clearly these qualities of 


16mo, cloth,. 


Tennyson, ... while his sagacity and his insight make: 
his scanty blame as authoritative as his heartiest 
praise.”—&. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Hapress. 


** Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses: 
Os the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Stories of the 
‘ations Series, sent on application. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
ALRL@LAL@LOrO COTE? 
@ Chautauqua @ 


June 30-Aug. 27, 1894. 
The Famous Summer Town. 


“Change of occupation, not idleness, 
is true recreation.” 


NOT ONE DULL DAY. 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Enter- 
tainments, Outdoor Sports, Illumi- 
nations, and Fireworks. 


'AN IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. 
Free Kindergarten, Boysand Girls’ 
Clubs, Vacation Schools, ete., etc, 


Hotel Athenzum—of the first rank. 
’ Cost of Living at the Minimum. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLARA AALATAATATA 
HARTSHORNS siaoenouts 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 

' The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. & 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 

_each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that ‘“‘Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


%« FORM OF ADMISSION. 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb. 22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, whichjwill be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


‘is CONGREGATIONALISM »% 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


from all over the West of the sor- 

row with which State home mission- 
ary committees proceed to obey the order 
from New York for a ten per cent. reduc- 
tion. It is no slight task to readjust sal- 
aries, already painfully small, to the imper- 
ative behest. But it must be done, and the 
superintendents and officers are endeavor- 
ing bravely to apply the knife at points 
where it will hurt the least. At the same 
time, the frontier work of our denomina- 
tion has been conducted on the whole so 
wisely that retrenchment means, not the 
lopping off of deadwood, but too often 
the withdrawal of nutriment from healthy 
young shoots and the absolute neglect of 
fields that ought to be cultivated. Let us 
hope that the coming Omaha meeting will 
mark a turn in the tide. It certainly will, 
if the example of several Western associa- 


S* indeed it is to read the reports 
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tions, which are reported in our news col- 
umns as pledging themselves to more gen- 
erous giving this coming year, is widely 
copied. 


Last week at the ordination of Rey. Lau- 
rence Perry, who has for several months 
been engaged as pastor’s assistant at the 
Boylston Church, Boston, a number of ques- 
tions were asked and answered as to the 
duties of that office. Several pastors’ as- 
sistants were in the council, their presence 
suggesting the growing importance of this 
office, particularly among our city churches. 
It was shown that a great burden of detail 
is borne by the assistant in the* multi- 
plied forms of work now assumed by many 
churches; that young men especially are 
gathered into Bible classes and interested 
in church affairs; that the co-operation of 
many is secured in carrying on the evening 
service; that outsiders are reached and that 
many other important matters are attended 
to for the care of which the first church in 
Jerusalem, though it was served by several 
apostles, found it necessary to elect deacons. 
The pastor’s assistant does not necessarily 
lessen, but ought rather to facilitate, the 
pastor’s personal contact with his people, 
while it enables him not merely to cultivate 
his church, but to lead it in cultivating the 
field in its care. 


Several years ago a colony of Armenians 
from Turkey settled in Fresno, Cal. A 
church was soon organized and with outside 
help they erected a house of worship. 
Many Americans in the vicinity of this 
church became identified with it, the Ar- 
menians giving them all a hearty welcome. 
A year ago Rev. J. H. Collins was called to 
the pastorate. He soon began what seemed 
to be a system of discrimination and perse- 
cution against the Armenians. 
demanded that they all sit ‘by themselves 
(all seats in this church are free), then he 
had all the hymn-books and Bibles removed 
from the Armenians’ seats and the sacra- 
ments were delivered to them separately. 
Afterwards the pastor announced that no 
more of them would be admitted to the 
church and that he would soon rid the 
ehurch of the present Armenian member- 
ship, and “if any Armenian refused to sit 
in the seats set apart for them he would be 
ejected.’’ On the first Sunday in. January, 
communion Sunday, by the way, one of 
the Armenians, a faithful member of the 
church, took a seat outside of the prescribed 
limits. The pastor came down from the 
pulpit and superintended the expulsion of 
the culprit from the house, all the Armen- 
ians present following, after which opera™ 
tion he returned to the desk and preached a 
sermon upon ‘‘I seek my brethren.’’ This 
colony of Armenians in Fresno has for years 
supported a student in Euphrates College, 
Turkey, besides sending considerable sums 
of money home for other Christian work. 
They also freely support the church which 
is now persecuting them and which makes 
no charge whatever against them, as far as 
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is made public. It looks asif the pastor is 
attempting to inaugurate a ‘‘ Chinese perse- 
cution”’ against Armenian Christians. We 
are glad to say, however, that an ex parte 
council, called by members of the church, 
has condemned the action of the pastor. 


If, as recently announced, Pope Leo has 
about completed a plan of reunion between- 
the Greek and Roman churches, which will 
allow the former complete independence in 
ritual and government, it would indeed be a 
triumph of diplomacy and a fitting crown 
for the life work of the aged Pope. It must 
be confessed that the task is not an easy 


“one, as the efforts and failures of the cen- 


turies prove; and we have heard of no re- 
sponse among the Greeks or Russians show- 
ing readiness to listen to the new overtures. 
They remember too vividly the history of 
the last ‘‘ reconciliation,”’ perhaps, to be 
eager to try again. Nor do we see how 
either the ancient or the modern difficulties 
are to be overcome. Pope Leo can hardly 
be ready to acknowledge that the Orientals 
were right in the controversy of the ‘ Fili- 
oque,”’ or to yield his claim to primacy as 
the successor of Peter, and it would be self- 
destruction for Rome to offer union without 
acceptance of the decrees of the later coun- 
cils. The Eastern churches already possess 
the liberty of self-government which the 
Pope offers them; nor can we see what he 
can add to induce them to swallow at once 
the ‘‘ Filioque,’’ the papal supremacy and 
infallibility, the canons of Trent and the 
immaculate conception. The Pope, in his 
later writings, seems to have shown con- 
siderable skill in using words without com- 
mitting himself to definite propositions. 
Since the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Roman Church has been moving away 
from common Christian ground. Every step 
has made return more difficult and compro- 
mise impossible. She must draw the world 
after her or be content to stand alone. And 
when Rome talks of reunion, under every 
disguise of specious words is hidden an in- 
vitation to surrender. 


— 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The value of councils was demonstrated 
last week in Springfield, in deciding whether 
Dr. Burnham of the First Church of that 
city should remain in his pastorate or go to 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. Dr. Burnham 
has spent nine prosperous years with the 
First Church, the largest of our order in 
New England. Some months ago he re- 
ceived a unanimous call to Pilgrim Church. 
He went to St. Louis, made himself familiar 
with the conditions and opportunities of 
that field, and, after his return home, re- 
signed his pastorate and accepted his call. 
But his people were unwilling to relinquish 
him and all the parties concerned agreed 
to leave the decision to a council. The 
churches of the vicinage assembled by their 
representatives and several brethren from a 
distance were called. After hearing full 
statements from Dr. Burnham and from 
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committees of both churches, and after sey- 
eral hours of deliberation, the council, by a 
large majority, advised that the pastoral 
relation be dissolved. Dr, Burnham will go 
at once to St. Louis and begin his pastorate. 

This decision has a significance beyond 
the immediate case considered. 
ral that a church which has so long enjoyed 
the services of a beloved pastor should be 
reluctant to sever its relations with him. 
But the cases are very rare in which pastoral 
relations so far severed have been satisfac- 
torily resumed. 

The fellowship of the churches is also a 
fundamental principle of Congregational- 
ism, and the whole denomination would 
suffer if, in so important a case, this should 
fail to have due weight. The claims of the 
West upon the East were strong. No Con- 
gregational church in this country has a 
more important mission than Pilgrim 
Church. It has nobly fulfilled its mission 
up to this time. It has ledin building up 
our denominational and educational inter- 
estsin the whole Southwest. It has fostered 
in that section a spirit and has done a work 
for which the entire denomination may well 
be grateful, and it has yet greater work to 
do. It requires a strong leader. The in- 
terests of all the churches are bound up in 
its success. The First Church of Spring- 
field has honored the fellowship of the 
churches by relinquishing its pastor to this 
important field, and, though the ties whick 
held him to New England were exception- 
ally strong, he will find that New England 
itself ,does not contain warmer hearts or 
more willing workers or more of the spirit 
of the founders of Congregationalism than 
are embraced in Pilgrim Church. 


COMMUNION CUPS. 


The question whether one person or more 
than one shall drink out of the same cup in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper is not of great 
importance so far as the significance of the 
ceremony is concerned. At present! from 
one to twenty or more cups are used, ac- 
cording to the number of communicants. 
But the question has come to be important 
because modern scientific investigations 
have proved that certain diseases are liable 
to be communicated where an assemblage 
of people drink the contents of the same 
cup. A Boston physician in another col- 
umn states the dangers from this practice. 
We believe he represents the opinion of 
physicians generally. 

Weare confident that if the use of a single 
cup, or of a certain definite number of 
cups, had been insisted on by the Jews 
as essential to the observance of the Pass- 
over, our Lord would have refused to con- 
form to that custom. He did refuse to 
observe the ceremony of repeatedly washing 
the hands at the table which the Pharisees 
insisted on as a religious duty. Much more 
would He discountenance a form of wor- 
ship of which there was evidence that it 
was liable to spread cancerous and con- 
sumptive diseases. 

The use of individual cups at the Lord’s 
Supper is a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of recent advances in medical sci- 
ence. It will not in any way impair the 
sacredness of that ordinance. It will sim- 
ply conform the custom of the churches to 
the habits of decency at the table which 
have long prevailed in families. 

This change in the methods df observing 
the Lord’s Supper will be advocated on 
grounds of cleanliness and health, and is sup- 


It is natu- 
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ported by abundant evidence of competent 
investigators. It will be opposed by a 
false’ sentiment which is persuaded that it 
finds in an ancient custom something so 
precious in itself and pleasing to God that 
considerations of health seem in such a case 
to be selfish and sacrilegious. But after a 
time good sense, combined with Christian 
faith, will prevail. We have before us illus- 
trations of the two kinds of argument that’ 
will be used in this discussion, which is 
sure to attract increasing attention. At a 
recent meeting of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Pathological Society, thirty-eight physicians 
being present, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

Whereas there is accumulated evidence that 
contagious diseases of the month and throat 
are often present when not suspected in indi- 
viduals who mingle freely with the well, thus 
exposing the latter to the danger of contagion, 
and whereas the custom of passing the com- 
munion cup in churches is not without danger 
of communicating contagious diseases, there- 
fore it is resolved, That we recommend that 
the communion ordinances of churches should 
be so modified as to lessen the liability to the 
transmission of contagious diseases, which we 
believe attaches to the prevalent method of 
observing the ordinance referred to. 

The other way of treating the subject we 
find illustrated in the Presbyterian, which 
says, being quoted with approval by the 
Herald and Presbyter : 

When the church goes into the goblet busi- 
ness to accommodate the high-toned slaves to 
the modern fad about microbes, she may as 
well recall her missionaries, give up the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man and go into 
the tin cup trade in the interest of heathenish 
and pretentious science. 

The annual pilgrimages of Mohammedans 
to Mecca cause widespread misery and 
many deaths from contagious diseases, be- 


‘ cause throngs of the pilgrims persist in 


bathing ‘in a pool of stagnant and filthy 


-water which they consider sacred. Nothing 


short of the strong arm of the Jaw can en- 
force ordinary sanitary regulations among 
such infatuated heathen, but intelligent 
American Christians need only to be con- 
vinced that a religious custom is dangerous 
to amend it so that it will not be objection- 
able to any reasonable mind. 

We understand that a device has been in- 
vented and patented by a Congregational 
minister which enables the distribution of 
individual cups to be carried on as con- 
veniently as the distribution of the bread, 
and we doubt not that other methods, such 
as Dr. Eames suggests, will be applied in 
many churches. 


_$— 2 


FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Co-operation is one of the most promi- 
nent among modern watchwords, and the 
Christian Church is not uninfluenced by the 
tendency to combination and centralization 
which pervades the business world. Yet 
the spirit of fraternity now becoming so 
apparent in many religious denominations 
is not due to this tendency alone. It is the 
outgrowth also of a deeper consecration 
than formerly prevailed, of a broader char- 
ity and a more wise and energetic recogni- 
tion of the obligations and opportunities of 
the Christians of today. Because we feel 
more deeply the needs of mankind and per- 
ceive that only by a heartier co-operation 
we can supply them, we are coming to em- 
phasize such fellowship as never before. 

The fellowship and mutual serviceable- 
ness of sister churches of the same order 
should not need to be pointed out, Yet, 
although our churches do work together 
better than in the past, their fellowship 
still is confined too largely to occasional 
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councils, conferences or social clubs. Fel- 
lowship in actual recognition of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the community and 
in combined effort still is mostly unrealized. 
If our churches in Boston, -for example, 
would -really work together in earnest for 
five years, a new era would begin. We 
incline to the opinion that often churches of 
different denominations illustrate a more 
active and fruitful fellowship than those of 
any oneorder. Too often jealousies of some 
sort divide the latter which are not cherished > 
toward those of other forms of faith. It is 
high time for this duty of true, universal 
fellowship, first among ourselves and then 
with other Christians in general sympathy 
with us, to be more heartily performed. 

As for those others who differ from us on 
what we or they regard as radical points, 
fellowship and co-operation ought to be 
maintained and encouraged just as far as 
possible. Wecan work easily with Baptists, 
for example, in almost all lines of effort, 
and in many with Unitarians and Roman 
Catholics. We must be loyal to our history 
and our principles. But such loyalty is 
entirely consistent with a much larger de- 
gree of friendly and fruitful moral and reli- 
gious service, not to speak now of mate- 
rial, than has been usual. Some modern 
illustrations have rendered this strikingly 
evident. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


Why should the resignation of Mr. Rich- 
ard Croker from the chairmanship of the 
finance committee of Tammany Hall be a 
matter of comment? He is naught but an 
illiterate tough, and Tammany Hall is only 
a faction of the Democratic party located 
in the metropolis. Would that this were 
all the truth. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Croker has been the ruler of the metropolis 
for many years, selecting its mayor and 
leading officials, plundering its resources 
and enriching his own, shielding its crimi- 
nals and opposing its virtue. While as for 
Tammany Hall its reason for existence is 
not that the Democratic party may invari- 
ably win, but that the Tammanyites may 
invariably and generously feed at the spoils- 
trough. Nevertheless there have been occa- 
sions when national Democracy has felt the 
lash and cringed before the decree of the 
supreme Tammany boss, whether known as 
Tweed, Kelly or Croker. Fortunately for 
New York and the nation, a foe to Tam- 
many has arisen which is studying Tam- 
many methods and adapting them to defeat 
Tammany machinations. A closely articu- 
lated system for plunder can only be de- 
feated by a systematic crusade of virtue, 
and thanks to the heroism of Dr. Parkhurst, 
the machinery of the City Vigilance League 
and the Good Government Clubs, and the 
rapid evolution of sentiment in favor of 
divorcing the administration of municipal 
affairs from the issues involved in partisan 
differences on federal policies, together witb 
the rapidly accumulating distrust of the 
national party with which Tammany is 
identified, the prospect for an upheaval in 
New York City this fallis promising. Feel- 
ing this, aware of internal dissensions, and 
cognizant of his own security against pov- 
erty—thanks to the booty which he and 
his brigands have forced from the pockets 
of the citizens—Mr. Croker wisely retires 
from responsibility and leaves the crew to 
elect a new commander for the ship that. 
may be nearing a cyclonic blast. How dis- 
astrous the approaching storm may be is 
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very problematical. It all depends upon 
the degree of coalescence secured among 
Tammany’s enemies and the pertinacity 
with which the crusade is waged. If Dr. 
Parkhurst’s example could be infectious 
and a man like Seth Low nominated and 
elected mayor, it might be made possible 
for Mr. Croker to be the last of the ‘‘ great” 
bosses of Tammany Hall. 


The Supreme Council of the American 
Protective Association met in Des Moines, 
To., last week and declared the principles 
for which that rapidly growing and dis- 
turbing organization stands. Like many 
organizations, its platform is far different 
from its practice—in some important par- 
ticulars at least. How an organization, 
which makes the first requisite for member- 
ship to be “loyalty to true Americanism,” 
and defines that as indifference to ‘‘ birth- 
place, race, creed or party,’’ can justify the 
proscription which is visible wherever and 
whenever the A. P. A. machine swings its 
influence, it is difficult to. understand. 
However, it is imperative that every well- 
informed man should know what are the 
objects of this organization as most re- 
cently and authoritatively defined, hence a 
synopsis of the platform follows: All Roman 
Catholics must be excluded from office in 
nation, State or municipality. The right of 
the State to the absolute control of the 
education of the children over that of the 
Roman Catholic priest or parent is asserted. 
The non-sectarian free public school is 
indorsed, and the employment of Roman 
Catholics as teachers in them is condemned, 
as is the appropriation of funds from the 
public treasury to sectarian schools, re- 
formatories, etc. All property not vested 
in the nation, State, county, city or town 
must be taxed, since ‘‘exemption from tax- 
ation is equal to a grant of public funds.”’ 
* Aliens are to be debarred from service in 
the national army or State militia. Natu- 
ralization laws must be altered so as to 
prevent the naturalization of minors with- 
out a previous declaration of intention, and 
no one is to be naturalized or allowed to 
vote who cannot speak English and prove 
seven years’ continuous residence in the 
United States since the date of declaration 
of intention. All legislatign, national or 
State, affecting financial, commercial or in- 
dustrial interests must not be sectional or 
in favor of any one class. 


These are vital matters upon which a 
deliverance is made in this platform. Many 
who could not favor taxation of church prop- 
erty would favor the extension of the time of 
residence prior to the voting, and few can 
dissent from the protest against the ‘‘ gross 
negligency and laxity’? with which the 
judiciary administer the present naturali- 
zation laws, and against the practice of 
naturalizing aliens at the expense of com- 
mittees or candidates, for they are’ un- 
questionably ‘‘the most prolific source of 
the present prostitution of American citizen- 
ship to the basest use.” It is interesting 
to note this reflex wave, urging limitations 
and restrictions upon the suffrage, at a 
time when so many are clamoring for the 
extension of the suffrage as a panacea for 
social evils. The outcry for woman suffrage 
would win more converts if there were any 
intimation that the extension was to be 
limited to women of character, intelligence 
and property. Asitis there are not a few 
who believe that the true test of suffrage 
is not one of sex, but of intention and 
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capacity, and they believe that the nation, 
having made its citizenship cheap, now 
ought to begin to make it costly—to men 
and women alike. 


Several judicial decrees recently rendered 
deserve notice. The declaration by the 
South Carolina court that the dispensary 
law was unconstitutional was accepted by 
Governor Tillman as loyally as could be de- 
sired, but immediately the practical ques- 
tion arose, Under the authority of what law 
is the State now that the dispensaries are 
abolished? A decree, rendered last week 
affirms the binding force of the old prohib- 
itory law, and under that the State will live 
until the court of highest resort reverses its 
Opinion respecting the dispensaries, as it 
may soon do, through the advent of a Till- 
manite judge; or until the Legislature reat- 
tempts to formulate a scheme for State con- 
trol. The decision of Judge Pryor of the New 
York Court of Common Pleas, denying the 
validity of the Ives pool law, under which 
all prosecutions of gambling on races have 
been made during recent years, is thought 
to be a severe blow to the race track owners 
and book-makers, inasmuch as it restores 
the efficacy of the penal code, which is far 
more rigid. Experts differ in the interpre- 
tation of the effect of the decision, but the 
hope is felt by many that for this season, at 
least, the New York tracks and gamblers 
may feel the same blight that has come upon 
those in New Jersey since the Legislature of 
that State ceased to be an appendage. to the 
string which the gambkrs at Guttenburg 
and Gloucester pulled. The decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, declaring constitu- 
tional the statute prohibiting ‘‘ ticket scalp- 
ing,’ is a stunning blow to a business that 
has attained proportions in Chicago unknown 
elsewhere. Unless reversed or evaded the 
decision will revolutionize the present meth- 
ods of transacting passenger business and 
greatly add to the earnings of Western rail- 
roads. 


The vote on the second reading of Sir 
William Harcourt’s budget was not calcu- 
lated to revive the spirits of the Liberals. 
The defection of the Parnellites and three 
of the Radicals pulled the majority down to 


fourteen, but Lord Rosebery, speaking at. 


the National Liberal Club the preceding 
night, said the Liberals would persevere 
were the majority but two, and with this as 
the defiant watchcry the party rides on for 
a fall. Certainly recent by-elections do 
not warrant the belief that if an appeal to 
the country were to be made just now the 
Liberals would be returned to power, and 
with the aspect thus it is quite natural that 
the decision should be to hold on as long as 
possible. The meeting of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain in Liverpool has 
proved to be more temperate and sane than 
had beén anticipated. Those who favored 
cutting loose from the Liberals have been 
suppressed, and the majority have resolved 
not to play into the Tory hands at the pres- 
ent crisis in the Liberal party’s life. As an 
instance of the sensitiveness of English 
public opinion, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Mundella has retired from the post of 
president of the Board of Trade in the 
Liberal ministry because of criticism of his 
technical though not personal responsibility 
for frauds in the administration of the New 
Zealand Loan Company. For a time a posi- 
tive, widespread scare, relative to a threat- 
ened uprising of the natives in India, had 
possession of England last week, but it has 


for, the French republic. 
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relaxed its grip somewhat, though there are 
well-informed men who are not over-san- 
guine at the state of affairs in India. The 
mutiny in the Seventeenth Bengal Infantry, 
which is not denied, may or may not be 
symptomatic. The universal and mysterious 
smearing of the mango trees may or may 
not be indicative of a popular upheaval. 
The best authorities in England think they 
are not, but at best the situation in India is 
a trying, problematical one. 


The spirit of recalcitrancy among the ec- 
clesiastics of the Roman Catholic fold is not 
confined to the United States. The Catho- 
lies of Bavaria are debating whether to fol- 
low the advice of the Pope or encourage 
their deputies in the Reichstag ina revolt 
against the clerical program of compromise. 
with Caprivi indorsed by Leo XIII. The 
defection of the French royalist clerics dur- 
ing recent years has been open, and only by 
repeated admonitions have the French supe- 
rior clergy been induced to conform to Leo’s 
program of conciliation with, and efforts 
Tis but a short 
time since the Archbishop of Lyons defied 
the French government and denounced the 
law governing the relation between the 
State and the parish wardens. Conse- 
quently his stipend was withdrawn and he 
was only restored by the diplomatic inter- 
change of views between the Pope and M. 
Spuller, minister of public instruction. As 
a consequence of this episode orders were 
issued from the Vatican last week instruct- 
ing all French Roman Catholic bishops to 
accept without opposition the law which 
had been defied by the Archbishop of Lyons. 


But it isin Hungary that the inability of 
the Pope to govern his subordinates has just 
been plainly shown. For several years now 
the most popular measure before the people 
of Hungary has been one making a civil 
marriage legal and, indeed, essential to all 
valid marriage. Naturally, with its con- 
ception of marriage as a sacrament, and its 
assumption of superiority to the state, the 
Roman Catholic establishment in Hungary 
arrayed itself against such a law. But a 
year ago it passed the lower house of the 
national legislature by a majority of 175, 
and in course ot time Leo XIII. and 
Emperor Francis Joseph appeared as advo- 
cates of the new law. Why the former 
took this position it would be interesting to 
know, since a principle is supposed to be 
involved. Certainly by such advocacy the 
traditional position of the church is assailed 
by the head of the church, and it will be in- 
teresting to see the price ultimately paid 
for the barter of principle. However, the 
high local clergy with seats in the House of 
Magnates apparently have minds of their 
own, for last week, joining with the lay 
aristocracy, they ignored the opinions of 
pope and emperor and rejected the civil 
marriage bill by a majority of twenty-one. 
As.a consequence Leo has a job of disciplin- 
ing on hand and Hungary is seething with 
a population vexed beyond description at 
the thwarting of a popular request by @ 
clerical and land-owning aristocracy. 


The Australian ballot system was used by 
the Hawaiians in their vote on the 2d for 
delegates to the constitutional convention. 
All but one of the delegates elected are said 
to be in favor of annexation to the United 
States. The number of voters compared 
with the population was very small, and the 
number of.delegates who will sit in the 
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constitutional convention is only about 
one-eighth the number who will sit in New 


York’s constitutional convention. But if 
the few are truly representative, and their 


product fair and just to all the best inter- 


ests of Hawaii, they will not miss the credit 
due to makers of states. Japan’s new treaty 
with Hawaii is looked upon in the former 
country as a decided gain, in that the prin- 
ciple laid down in the treaty with Mexico is, 
reaffirmed, viz., the right of Japan to ad- 
minister justice in her own courts, in her 
own way, upon the subjects of Hawaii. 
The interests of the United States in Samoa, 
if we are to believe Secretary Gresham’s 
statement in a message sent to Congress 
last week, are not such as to recompense us 
for the trouble we have had, or are likely 
to have, in enforcing our rights under the 
agreement of June 14, 1889, between Great 
Britain, Germany and ourselves. Certain it 
is that under the tripartite agreement and 
government the internecine conflicts of the 
natives have not ceased. Our commerce with 
the islands never has been large, and has 
been no larger since we began to share the 
responsibility and expense of government; 
and, more than all, we have entered upon 
an entangling alliance with foreign powers, 
thus reversing a policy which, as Secretary 
Gresham says, ‘‘is not only coeval with our 
government, but to which may in great 
measure be ascribed the peace, the pros- 
perity and the moral influence of the United 
States.” 


The’ ‘constitutional convention of New 
York State organized, elected Mr. Joseph 


Choate of New York City to preside over it. 


and adjourned to await his announcement 
of committees.——The rules which are. to 
govern intercollegiate contests in football 
during the season of ’94 were announced. 
They interdict momentum and mass plays 
and it is thought will, if enforced, mini- 
mize the dangers of the game.——Governor 
Flower of New York vetoed the bill ordering 
the destruction of the ancient and beautiful 
City Hall in New York City —— A memorial 
shaft in memory of Mary, mother of George 
Washington, was dedicated at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on the 10th, President Cleveland 
and many other men in public life being 
present, and Senator Daniel of Virginia 
delivering the oration. On the 12th a rep- 
lica of Sunol’s famous statue of Columbus, 
which stands in Madrid, was unveiled in 
Central Park, New York City, Vice-presi- 
dent Stevenson speaking and Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew giving the formal oration.—— 
“General Coxey’’ appeared before a com- 
mittee of the House and pleaded for con- 
gressional action in behalf of the unem- 
ployed. His army has been ejected from 
its camp in Washington. Other “industrial 
armies’’ in the West have not advanced 
rapidly, even where trains have been stolen. 
So frequent has this form of theft become 
that the railroads have been compelled to 
act rigorously. Venezuela suffered se- 
verely from earthquake shocks,——Brazil 
and Portugal ceased to have diplomatic re- 
lations, owing to the latter’s encouragement 
of Mello and De Gama. . The Brazilian Con- 
gress opened, President-elect De Moraes 
presiding. President Peixotto declared the 
insurrection crushed. The nation faces a 
deficit of $9,000,000 in its last year’s budget. 
—tThe French House of Deputies rallied 
heartily to the support of the ‘ninistry in 
its intention to prosecute socialist law- 
breakers. The Spanish minister of col- 
onies refused to obey the instruction of the 
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foreign minister to include in the colonial 
budget $17,000 in gold as an indemnity to 
the A. B. C. F. M. missionaries unlawfully 
expelled from Ponape. A cabinet council 
has been called to settle the matter. 


= 


IN BRIEF. 


Our Children’s Sunday Service is commend-, 
ing itself to pastors and Sunday school super- 
intendents, and the orders already received 
indicate that it will prove one of the most 
popular of the series that we are issuing. It 
is just the thing for either Sunday morning or 
evening. 


The Pitcairn Islanders have been converted 
from Episcopacy to Seventh Day Adventism 
by a missionary sent to them in a missionary 
ship maintained by the latter denomination. 


The hard times cannot have reached their 
worst stage, at least with one class of the 
poor, so long as the city of Boston expends 
nearly $4,000 a year to furnish its paupers 
with tobacco. 


A sapient oracle, recently installed over a 
Boston church, is certain that Harvard Uni- 
versity ‘‘is in a state of transition from a 
representative American institution to a papal 
training ground.” 


Many of the most important religious as- 
semblies of the year are to be held this month 
and the next. . Pray that the Holy Spirit may 
guide His church by His controlling presence 
in these deliberative bodies. 


There are many people today who are most 
virtuous, that is, if by virtue you agree in your 
definition with the celebrated Dr. Francis 
Wayland, who said: ‘“‘There is one virtue 
which has survived the fall; it is the virtue of 
being generous with other people’s money.” 


One wonders a little in regard to the motive 
prompting the printing for several weeks past 
in one of our leading New England dailies of 
the Ten Commandments as an advertisement. 
Some one certainly is willing to pay a large 
sum in order that others who, perhaps, never 
open the Bible may have the laws of God 
brought to their attention every morning. 


Sir John Lubbock, eminent as a financier 
as well as a scientist, says the main causes of 
the financial troubles that are world wide are, 
first, the enormous and increasing expenditure 
of nations, due, primarily, to ‘‘ bloated and 
unnecessary armaments,”’ and, second, the ex- 
penses incident to new theories of the function 
of the state; or, to be more terse, war and so- 
cialism. 


It will be noticed. that the Sunday Oceu- 
pations this week are in the line of prepa- 
ration for some stirring lessons on home mis- 
sions which will appear now for three or four 
weeks in succession. Mrs. Colton has written 
a capital story on the subject, to be printed in 
our next issue, and she has originated some 
clever schemes for stirring boys and girls to a 
patriotic enthusiasm for their native land. 


We are gratified to see in the last number 
of the Watchman a frank and full statement 
of the history and failure of the scheme of 
Baptists for proselyting the churches of the 
American Board among the Armenians, which 
the Baptist Missionary Union refused to sup- 
port and which it is reported that a committee, 
consisting of Rev. Dr. McArthur and other 
Baptist ministers of New York, propose to 
resuscitate. 


The more one studies the facts concerning 
the destruction of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
last. Sunday, the stronger is the conviction 
that the Brooklyn Hagle put it truthfully 
when it said: 


A belief in the divine goodness is justified 
by the escape of the people, but that escape 
and the infit and outfit of the structure carry 
no praise. to the wisdom of man, to the hon- 
esty of government, or to the sanity of admin- 
istration when this burnt pile was reared. 
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Here is a monthly program of Sunday even- 
ing services which one church of our acquaint- 
ance in a town of but a few thousand inhabi- 
tants carries out with but little expense and 
with great satisfaction to itself and profit to 
the community: one musical service in which 
the choir do most of the work, one Congrega- 
tionalist service in which the people do most 
of the work, one stereopticon service on the life 
of Christ and one service in which some out- 
sider speaks. 


A strange fatality seems to attend Dr. Tal- 
mage’s tabernacles. The burning of the third 
one last Sunday, just on the eve of Dr. Tal- 
mage’s journey round the world, is a sad 
calamity. It is, however, a relief to read that 
the insurance money and sale of the land will 
be sufficient to free the enterprise from debt. 
It will probably have nothing to begin with 
anew, but its enterprising trustees propose to 
buy a new site and again appeal to the world 
for money to build a new tabernacle. 


Following immediately upon the action of 
the Boston school board in allowing the for- 
mation of anti-cigarette leagues, about 650 of 
the 900 boys in the Phillips School have 
banded themselves together under a pledge 
and elected a president, a vice-president and 
twelve directors. Some of the boys who had 
smoked for some time have joined the league ; 
others frankly confessed that the habit of 
smoking would not allow them to keep the 
pledge a day. A few of the latter, however, 
have since become loyal members. Leagues 


‘will soon be organized in the Brimmer and 


Agassiz Schools. 


The ubiquity and assiduity of the amateur 
photographer are rendering the work of future 
chroniclers and historians comparatively easy. 
They are making scenes permanent, some of 
which are joyous and valuable, others that are 
sad and some that are not so valuable. Not 
long ago a well-known church in the Con- 
necticut valley was destroyed by fire. We have 
received a pamphlet containing the sermon 
preached by the pastor of the church the Sun- 
day following the disaster. In addition three : 
half-tone illustrations are inserted, viz., the 
edifice intact, the edifice enveloped in smoke 
and flames and the edifice in ruins. 


Much disappointment will be felt in Chicago 
that Rev. James Denney does not see fit to 
accept the chair of systematic theology in the 
seminary to which he was elected last week 
by the directors. The five dissenting votes 
represent the convictions of some who think 
that his doctrine of inspiration is too lax. 
But his ability as a theologian, his spirit of 
thorough investigation evidently controlled 
by a consecrated mind and heart, and his at- 
tractiveness as a man combined to inspire re- 
spect and confidence, and to make his decision 
not to remain in this country a matter of sin- 
cere regret. 


The class in ethics in Abbot Academy is 
certainly doing its share toward making the 
anti-lottery crusade a success. Not content 
with signing the petition for more stringent 
legislation and sending it to us for transmis- 
sion to Washington, these patriotic young 
women, co-operating with Professor Wood- 
bridge of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, have worked hard to secure additional 
signatures to the memorial. The Andover 
list secured by them is headed by the illustri- 
ous name of Prof. Edwards A. Park. Classes 
in ethics elsewhere, or groups of Christian 


‘Endeavorers, may well take up such practical 


and important work as this. 


Dr. Doremus Scudder of the East Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., proposes 
to post in the meeting house notices of the time 
and place of the gatherings of the Republican 
ward organizations of that vicinity. He says 
he is ready to do this for the Democratic or 
other parties. He thinks every Christian 
citizen ought to take part in these organi- 
zations. The church is bound to prompt its 
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members to their civic duties, though without 
committing itself to any political party. But 
while every church ought to urge on all their 
duties as citizens, a church would expose 
itself and its community to great peril if it 
should allow itself to be used to support a 
particular party or a particular candidate. 
These are times when Protestant churches 
which would exercise great influence in favor 
of good government must take care to keep 
themselves entirely distinct from political 
party organizations. 
i ee 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
- FROM NEW YORK. 
Death’s Doings. 

A profoundly sad impression was made 
upon our Congregational ministers and 
churches here and in Brooklyn by the sud- 
den.death of Rev. Irving Meredith of Lex- 
ington, Mass. The sense of its suddenness 
was deepened by the fact that he was here 
with his wife last week on a visit to his 
parents and called upon numbers of his 
ministerial brethren, with whom he was a 
great favorite, for his own sake and his 
father’s. Much sympathy is felt and ex- 
pressed on all sides for his afflicted parents, 
thus bereft in a moment of their only child. 

Following swiftly after the decease of the 
late David Dudley Field, our social and 
civic as well as religious circles have met 
with another most serious loss in the death 
of Hon. John Jay. These were not cut off 
in their prime, like Mr. Meredith, but gath- 
ered in a good old age, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe. Few men have through life 
filled so many important and dignified places, 
and filled them all with so much honor to 
themselves and a noble ancestry and with so 
much profit to the country. The strong 
contrast of such characters and careers with 
those of the majority of officials now bear- 
ing despotic rule in this city is full of in- 
struction and gives rise to anxious fore- 
bodings. 

Another death here, greatly lamented by 
all interested in benevolent and philan- 
thropic work, to which she was intensely 
devoted, is that of the widow of Rev. Dr. 
Rk. D. Hitchcock, late president of Union 
Theological Seminary. She died on Monday 
last at her home in this city, and her re- 
mains were taken to Fall River for burial. 
And yet another departure, less publicly 
noticed, but which will be felt by the little 
ones in thousands of households, is that of 
‘¢ Aunt Fanny”’ Barrow, the author of many 
popular and useful books for children, who 
was buried from her home here on Monday. 
Few readers have been wont to think of 
her as aged—as in spirit she was not—but 
her years numbered seventy-seven. 


Religious Gatherings. 


The revival services that have been largely 
attended for several weeks have decreased 


in number, one reason being the lack of. 


money for necessary expenses. Several 
daily meetings, however, are expected to be 
held through the month, if the present in- 
terest shall be shown. ‘The Salvation Army 
is keeping up its characteristic services at 

—its Fourteenth Street rendezvous, the usual 
large crowds attending. 

The Manhattan Congregational Confer- 
ence held its spring meeting on Thursday 
with the Central Church, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Behrends’s. The winter’s charitable work 
in New York and Brooklyn was the theme 
of discussion. The principal speakers were 
Rey. J. B. Devins of the East Side relief 
committee, Secretary Kellogg of the Charity 
Organization Society, and Mr. Sandison of 
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the Christian Herald relief missions. The 
outcome of the winter’s work, with its per- 
ils, and the duty of our churches in regard 
to similar work hereafter, were discussed in 
the evening by Drs. Storrs, Lyman and 
others. 

Arbor Day. ; 

Arbor Day, May 4, was observed in the 
schools of the two cities more generally and 
with more enthusiasm than ever before 
since the law was enacted. No uniform 
program was followed, but each school 
managed the affair according to the ideas 
and tastes of teachers and scholars. But 
in all the schools something was said and 
done to mark the day and interest children 
in its object. Where schoolhouse grounds 
permitted, trees and shrubs were planted; 
the halls and corridors were fragrant with 
flowering plants brought in by the scholars; 
seeds were sown and slips were set out in 
all sorts of pots and boxes, in hope of pleas- 
ures to come. In Brooklyn elaborate pro- 
grams were carried out in some of the 
schools. The scholars of one of them 
planted nineteen trees, more than 2,000 
children taking part in the joyful exercises. 
Woman’s Suffrage. ; 

Most people supposed that the news- 
paper discussion of the woman’s suffrage 
question would end with the assembling of 
the State Constitutional Convention, which 
is to go far toward settling the fate of the 
movement for the present. But the verbal 
debate still keeps up, and, if anything, with 
all the more vigor. Joseph H. Choate, Esq., 
the convention’s elected. president, is fully 
as conservative in his views as was his cele- 
brated Massachusetts kinsman, Rufus, and 
the general feeling is that his great influence 
will be thrown on the side of the women 
who ‘‘do not want to vote.’’ It will be 
safer, however, not to prophesy as to the 
issue till after the event. 


Personals. 

The widely advertised celebration of Dr. 
Talmage’s completion of his twenty-five 
years’ pastorate of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
began last evening. The tabernacle was 
adorned with flowers, potted plants, trailing 
vines and the flags of all nations, besides a 
portrait of the doctor between pictures of 
the two hemispheres, on which was the 
legend, ‘‘His Parish.”’ Other modest in- 
scriptions read: ‘‘The tabernacle his pul- 
pit,” ‘‘The world his audience.’’ Ad- 
dresses highly laudatory of Dr. Talmage 
were made by Mayor Schieren, ex-Mayor 
Boody, clergymen of several denominations 
—Protestant, Romanist, Jewish—and one by 
the doctor himself. All this is preliminary 
to the doctor’s voyage around the world on 
a visit to ‘‘his parish.’? He now promises 
to return and resume the oversight of his 
Brooklyn station. 

Complying with medical advice, Rev. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall sailed on Wednesday 
on the steamship New York for’a brief so- 
journ in England. Many months of over- 
work have overtaxed his strength, and the 
anxious consideration of his recent call to 
Andover Seminary had no tendency to re- 
cuperate it. His people have generously 
come forward with $50,000—in addition to 
the gift lately mentioned of a memorial 
building from two ladies of the church—to 
furnish better facilities for the growing 
work of the parish. Dr. Edward B. Coe 
of the Fifth Avenue and Forty-Highth 
Street Collegiate Church is also seeking 
needed rest and recuperation in a brief 
European trip. HUNTINGTON. 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 
Bill Number Four. 


The fourth edition of the Wilson tariff 
bill has now been issued and is being torn 
to pieces in the Senate, like its ill-fated and 
unlamented predecessors. First, we had 
the Wilson bill, pure and simple, as it passed 
the House. This was a sort of mongrel free 
trade measure, constructed on the ad valo- 
rem principle with an income tax attach- 
ment. It proved displeasing to the leading 
Democrats of the upper house, and, after 
several weeks of wrestling in the finance 
committee, an amended bill was produced, 
which is generally alluded to as the finance 
committee bill, or Voorhees bill. This also 
proved distasteful to many Democrats and 
a special sub-committee took the matter in 
charge and manufactured a third version, 
sometimes called the Brice bill, which was 
also unsatisfactory; and now another sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Jones of Ar- 
kansas, has brought in compromise bill 
number four, which, to tell the truth, is 
even less satisfactory to the majority of 
Democrats than the others, but they are so 
thoroughly disgusted and frightened that 
they may stick to it and pass it. 

The present bill is a nondescript mon- 
strosity which provokes ridicule from the 
Republicans and bitter complaint from 
various kinds of Democrats. It is in many 
respects a high protective measure, with 
specific duties instead of ad valorem, and 
still it retains the income tax feature, 
thereby directly contravening the Demo- 
cratic platform and Democratic traditions. 
Besides this fundamental absurdity the bill 
is practically obnoxious to the free traders, 
to the sugar men, to the coal and iron men 
and to many other interests, Democratic as 
well as Republican. It is a compromise 
which pleases the few who were able to 
“oetin their work’’ on the subcommittee 
and displeases the many who were unswc- 
cessful in that direction. The great ques- 
tion now is whether the Democrats in the 
Senate, and also in the House, can be held 
together to vote for it. As stated a fort- 
night ago, the only common bond uniting 
these discordant elements is the desire of 
maintaining the party’s supremacy. This 
may prove strong enough for the present 
purpose, but there are many who still be- 
lieve that the bill will not be passed. Sen- 
ators Hill and Smith have not yet recanted 
their defiances, and, on the other hand, Sen- 
ator Mills, representing the free trade ex- 
tremists, delivered a speech in violent op- 
position to the compromise the other day, 
and the Louisiana senators are known to be 
wavering in deference to the formal protest 
of the sugar growers’ convention at New 
Orleans yesterday. The new bill mean- 
while makes haste very slowly. It was re- 
ported last Tuesday, but the end of the 
week finds only two or three of'the 400 or 
500 amendments disposed of, and yester- 
day’s deliberations, for example, covered 
only four lines of the voluminous measure. 


‘The Coxey Collapse. 


The, Coxey demonstration here was a 
perfect fizzle, and after the first day or two 
of the ‘‘army’s’’ sojourn in the pestilen- 
tial bog dignified by the title of ‘‘Camp 
Tyranny,” it ceased to attract the attention 
of the public except in a general way as a 
nuisance. The authorities have treated the 
matter in a sensible and efficient manner. 
Coxey and his lieutenants have been ar- 
rested and fined for trespass and other 
unlawful acts, just as any ordinary law- 
breakers would have been, and the camp 
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has been condemned, not because it was the 
abode of Coxeyites, but because it was in 
an unsanitary condition and a menace to 
the health of the community. So the army 
has been obliged to move, and it has gone 
to Hyattsville. 
ready occurred, and it is probable that the 
company will not remain hereabout in an 
organized form much longer. 


The Serious Side of It. 

But if its members and the members of 
various other bands of ‘‘commonwealers”’ 
now converging on the capital should con- 
tinue their residence here indefinitely as 
individuals, they would constitute a very 
unwelcome addition to the already suffi- 
ciently large body of loafers and paupers in 
Washington, and the community therefore 
may be pardoned for feeling considerable 
anxiety about the prospect. The most dis- 
agreeable feature of the affair, thus far, has 
been the activity of certain members of 
Congress, including Senators Allen, Stewart, 
Peffer and Teller, and Representatives Pence, 
Maguire, McGann and others, in behalf of 
Coxey. It is plain that they have taken 
this course with a view to eurrying favor 
with the socialistic classes in the West, and 
this exhibiton of selfish scheming on their 
part makes their action only the more 
despicable in the eyes of the respectable 
element of society. In the case of the 
others named little surprise was occasioned, 
but there was great astonishment at Senator 
Teller’s apology for Coxey. The Allen res- 
olution to investigate the police interference 
with the army has been buried in the calen- 
dar, after some vigorous speeches for and 
against it. 
pecially forcible, and he must have made 
Mr. Teller wince when he declared that. he 
“sympathized with the distressed a great 
deal more than some of those who always 
prate of sympathy for the down-trodden 
in order to advance their disgraceful politi- 
cal ambitions.” 

Iliscellaneous [latters. 

Aside from the commonweal agitation, it 
is conceded on all sides that the industrial 
situation is very serious, and that some- 
thing helpful should. be done about it. 
Probably a joint committee’ will be ap- 
pointed to inquire and report, but unless it 
proves more efficient than the average con- 
gressional committee the hard times will 
have cured themselves by natural processes 
before the report is forthcoming. The bill 
to change the date for the assembling of 
Congress, so that the first session shall be- 
gin on March 4 instead of in the following 
November, has been reported favorably by 
the House committee, and if Congress 
would pass it a great reform would thereby 
be initiated. The wisdom of the project 
may be said to be self-evident. Among 
other foreign affairs, the recent revival of 
activity in England respecting the adoption 
of an international ratio for the coinage of 
silver is looked upon here with much inter- 
est and generally with favor, and the ad- 
ministration is said to be watching the war- 
like developments in Central America with 
care. The seizure of fishing boats on Take 
Erie by the Canadian authorities is con- 
sidered to have no political significance, but 
the Gallinger amendment to the tariff bill, 
providing for a retaliatory clause against. 
Canada, operative under certain conditions, 
is thought to be likely to receive consider- 
able attention by Congress. The navy de- 
partment is making a careful investigation 
of the Carnegie armor plate irregularities, 
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and some rather sensational disclosures are 
expected. 

May 12. Colsank. 

FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
The Outlook at Carleton College. 

The humble preparatory school which was 
opened in an old hotel twenty-seven years 
ago by Professor Goodhue has been stead- 
ily growing into a college whose curriculum 
and scholarship rank with the best colleges 
in the country. President Strong, Dr. Payne 
and Miss Evans have been identified with 
the college for more than twenty years. 
The divine guidance in selecting instructors 
is easily seen when one goes to Northfield, 
not only in the classroom but quite as much 
in the very atmosphere of the town. High 
scholarship, pervaded by a thorough Chris- 
tian spirit, has constantly been manifested. 
More than ninety per cent. of the students 
are professing Christians, and for more than 
twenty years a voluntary daily prayer meet- 
ing has been well sustained, Carleton needs 
a half-million of dollars at once for enlarging 
and equipping all her departments. Her 
total assets are about $600,000. Professor 
Payne and his assistants are making the 
world debtor to them by their researches in 
the Goodsell Observatory. Recently they 
have made some astronomical discoveries 
by means of celestial photography which 
promise a large, new door opening into stel- 
lar worlds. The chronometer at the ob- 
servatory gives the time to 13,000 miles of 
railroad. European astronomers testify to 
the very favorable location of this observa- 
tory in the clear atmosphere of the North- 
west. The steadily growing influence of 
this institution is incalculable, and her many 
consecrated missionaries in foreign lands are 
sowing the fruit which they gathered while 
students at Carleton. Ifthe principles of the 
gospel are to leaven our newer States and 
shape their destinies, it must be mainly 
through our institutions of learning, so that 
the Christian training of our young people 
may be adequate for the ever enlarging de- 
mands of God’s kingdom. 

Enthusiasm for Foreign [lissions. 

On a recent evening, by invitation of a 
committee, of which George H. Rust, a 
corporate member of the American Board, 
was chairman, the pastors and leading busi- 
ness men of Minneapolis were invited toa 
dinner at Plymouth Church to discuss for- 
eign missions. About a hundred were pres- 
ent and brief addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Northrop and some of the pastors. 
The churches of the Northwest heartily 
sympathize with the board in their present 
distress, and are more than ever willing to 
give, but the business stress finds many of 
our men who have always been loyal and 
generous supporters of home and foreign 
missions so financially crippled that for the 
present they are powerless to give. The 
meeting showed a deep interest in foreign 
missions among our leading business men. 
An offering of $550 was made at the meet- 
ing and some of the churches will make 
additional gifts on Sunday, May 13. Mr. 
Rust magnifies his office of a corporate 
member of the board in arousing enthusiasm 
in this time of need. 
Institutional Work. 

The Congregational Union of St. Paul 
have about matured plans whereby the 
other churches of the city will unite with 
the People’s Church in the institutional 
work of their parish house. The first step 
for the enlarged usefulness of this moye- 
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ment is to establish a central mission and 
coffee house to do evangelistic and social 
work in the business center of the city; then 
the number of industrial schools is to be 
largely increased, placing them in every 
needy quarter of the city, and to organize 
a permanent force of house-to-house visitors 
to look after, methodically and thoroughly, 
the mental, moral and spiritual welfare of a 
large number of people who are at present 
at best influenced and touched at irregular 
intervals. A board of managers is to be 
appointed from the different churches, and, 
with a peculiarly favorable opening, together 
with a deep and thorough co-operation, this 
movement is destined to be one of the prac- 
tical solutions of the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 

Vesper Services. 

Dr. G. R. Merrill of the First Church, 
Minneapolis, has begun a series of vesper 
services,on Sunday afternoon, taking for his 
general theme The Local Church and Its 
Relations to the Social Problems. Concrete 
examples of churches in New Testament, 
medieval and modern times are to be 
studied. Unusual interest is promised in 
this discussion because for the most part it 
will investigate the foundations of the whole 
question of the kingdom of God and the 
practical mission of the local church in estab 
lishing the Lord’s kingdom on the earth. 

May 4. J. A. 8. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Editor E. L. Godkin of the New York Evening 
Post recently wrote in the Forum that he 
thought that the educated men of this country 
either mistrusted or regretted universal suf- 
frage but accepted it as theinevitable. The ed- 
itor of Donahoe’s Magazine, taking this as bait, 
has succeeded in fishing the following senti- 
ments from some well-known educators. Pres- 
ident Tucker of Dartmouth thinks that few ed- 
ucated men believe in universal suffrage as a 
natural right, but he knows of noone who would 
wish to withdraw it as apolitical right. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard would not be able to 
make the affirmation that Mr.Godkindoes. He 
thinks that educated men are divided on the 
subject, and knows those who look upon uni- 
versal suffrage as the best safety valve that 
has been invented. President Warren of Bos- 
ton University reports that most educated 
persons of his acquaintance regard universal 
suffrage as yielding a less perfect government 
than a well-conducted aristocracy, but as pro- 
ducing a far more perfect citizenship on the 
average and afar more perfect development. 
President Schurman of Cornell thinks edu- 
cated men are as much in favor of universal 
suffrage as any other class of men, and Presi- 
dent Harper of Chicago University does not 
think so. 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, in the Evangelist, gives 
his reasons for opposing suffrage for women: 
‘““ We suffer enough now from the foreign male 
vote in our cities, what would it be if the for- 
eign female vote were added likewise? ... A 
suffrage once enlarged can never be con- 
tracted. We Republicans gave universal suf- - 
frage to the Southern freedmen,’instead of 
requiring an educational qualification. It is 
too late to shut the door now. As long as the 
great majority of thoughtful and conscientious 
women do not desire to be voters, jurymen, or 
office holders, why force the burdens upon 
them? ... This whole suffrage movement is 
what Dr. Horace Bushnell called ‘a reform 
against nature.’ ” 

There is much being written in the Metho- 
dist journals in favor of the reunion of the 
Northern and Southern branches of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. And some fancy 
that one of the first steps prior to this con- 
summation is the setting off in a separate 
church, with a bishop of their own race, the 
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250,000 black members of the Northern branch. 
To all who cherish this hope and scheme the 
Western Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ When the 
two churches are ripe for union the presence 
of colored members will constitute no imped- 
iment. Our brother in black was a charter 
member of the first Methodist society organ- 
ized on this continent, and any union, how- 
ever desirable, which can be secured only by 
his expulsion comes too high. We may have 
misguided zealots among us and a few good 
men who would consent. Doubtless we have 
cowards, timeservers, Judas and Pilate, but 
the old church will see to it that there is no 
second crucifixion.” 
ABKOAD. 

Professor Herron of Grinnell College has 
. been lecturing in Montreal. The Christian 
Guardian reports that, “while all acknowl- 
edged his earnest eloquence and the desirabil- 
ity of the object he had in view, there were 
very grave questionings as to the Scriptural- 
ness of his theological teaching and the sound- 
ness of the methods by which he sought his 
ends. ... Perhaps the most radical defect in 
this new religious socialism is its erroneous 
conception of the way of salvation. It gives 
no clear or Scriptural answer to the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ To say that 
if all men were as unselfish as angels, and as 
self-sacrificing as Christ, the social problems 
would be solved may be quite true, but of 
what practical value is this information unless 
the means of effecting this transformation in 
character is shown? To assume that the self- 
ish, unrenewed and unforgiven are saved by 
the unselfish sacrifices they make is unreason- 
able and un-Scriptural. .. . Those who hold 
up the example of the early church at Jeru- 
salem in having all things in common over- 
look the fact that this church pauperized itself 
to such a degree that collections had to be 
taken up in the Gentile churches to relieve 
the distress that followed.” 


or 


OHICAGO SEMINARY’S ANNUAL 
FESTIVITIES. 


The public exercises connected with the 
close of seminary year began with a sermon 
by Dr. Willard Scott, his subject being 
Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh, by which he 
sought to show that humiliation goes before 
or accompanies exaltation, and that a young 
man ought to be content to begin his work 
ina humble place. The same evening Rev. 
James Denney addressed a very large audi- 
ence in Dr. Withrow’s church on Inspira- 
tion. Beginning with the New Testament, 
he made it clear that those writings which 
are profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness are inspired, 7. e., the man 
who seeks to find God in the Scriptures, 
and -to know His will, will not be disap- 
pointed in his search. The doctrine of in- 
-spiration is to be proved by the effect which 
Scripture produces on those who go to it 
for instruction and guidance rather than 
- historically. 

Monday morning the ministers kept in 
touch with the seminary spirit by having 
four brethren report on the contents of four 
of Mr. Denney’s lectures, that on the testi- 
mony of Christ to Himself, which was 
heartily approved; that on the apostolic 
doctrine of the atonement, which to many 
was not so satisfactory as if it had not made 
the doctrine of substitution so prominent; 
that on the church and the kingdom, which 
to the critic seemed to identify the church 
and the kingdom a little too confidently; 
and that on the future, which was quite 
according to the generally received teach- 
ing, and therefore was not criticised at all. 
Mr. Denney’s reply to his critics, though 
brief, was more wonderful for its clearness 
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of statement and its intellectual ability than 
his lectures even. In regard to the atone- 
ment, he said that his only aim had been to 
give the teaching of the apostles and the 
Gospels, and this, according to the best 
exegesis, he had done. He added that a 
theology which cannot be preached cannot, 
in his judgment, be true. As to the dis- 
tinctions which many are now drawing be- 
tween the church and the kingdom, he 
referred to what he had previously said and 
to the proofs he had given of its truth, and 
then added that the present criticism of the 
church is wholly unjust, for it takes an 
ideal kingdom as its possession and com- 
pares it with an actual church in a world of 
sin and imperfection, whereas fair criticism 
demands that an ideal kingdom be coin- 
pared with the ideal New Testament church 
and the actual church with the actual 
kingdom. 

Monday evening witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of Prof. E. T. Harper to the chair of 
Assyriology and comparative religion, and 
Rev. Fridolph Risberg as professor of Bibli- 
cal and systematic theology in the Swedish 
department of the seminary. The charge 
to Professor Harper was given by Dr. J. F. 
Dudley; that to Professor Risberg by Dr. 
J. H. Morley. ‘Both were model charges. 
Professor Risberg’s inaugural was in Swed- 
ish; that of Professor Harper was an elab- 
orate statement of the advantages of the 
modern method of studying the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The Alumni Institute considered first the 
institutional church, which was described by 
Rey. C. A. Payne and Prof. Graham Taylor. 
The pastor in politics was discussed by Rey. 
H. F. Goodwin and by Rev. S. M. Willcox. 
Rev. W. L. Bray gave his experience in 
holding those who have manifested some 
religious interest in times of special serv- 
ices, Rev. J. C. Armstrong told how to 
awaken a deeper interest among pastors in 
our missionary societies and Rey. Dr. W. A. 
Waterman how to deepen this interest 
among the people. The session was of in- 
terest for the freedom with which the breth- 
ren spoke and for the readiness with which 
they confessed ignorance on many of the 
questions of the day. Those who are 
watching with interest the sociological work 
of the seminary will be glad to know that 
this summer Professor Taylor will establish a 
social settlement in the vicinity of the Taber- 
nacle Church, and that he is carefully con- 
sidering methods of applying the principles 
which he brings out in the classroom to as 
many of our mission churches as possible. 
He has also prepared a list of books and 
articles bearing on the topics which he and 
his pupils discuss which many outside this 
circle will desire to possess. 

Space admits of only brief mention of the 
delightful annual supper. Dr. Noble intro- 
duced the speakers with rare felicity. Mr. 
J. S. Gould, a member of the graduating 
class, spoke on Seminary Field Work. Rey. 
J. W. Fifield named some of the benefits 
which come to a seminary from being in 
a city. Dr. J. G. Johnson emphasized the 
importance at the present day of a learned 
ministry; Dr. Goodwin the still greater im- 
portance that the ministry be godly. Dr. 
W. H. Davis brought out the intimate re- 
lation between the churches and. the sem- 
inary. Dr. A..N. Hitchcock dwelt on the 
tender relations between the alumni and 
their theological alma mater. Rev. James 
Denney gave some account of the differ- 
ences in theological education in Scotland 
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and the United States, making it clear that 
while in the matter of buildings and endow- 
ments the younger country has the advan- 
tage of the older, it is not certain that the 
former furnishes a better theological edu- 
cation. Professor Curtiss spoke out of a 
grateful heart of the financial campaign 
which has added half a million dollars to 
the funds of the seminary, and President 
Fisk, while recalling his thirty-five years 
of service, dwelt chiefly on what it is yet 
to be. Dr. G. H. Wells made an eloquent 
and appropriate address, although in heart- 
iness and love for the institution the last 
speaker of the evening, Dr. A. R. Thain, 
was not at all behind him. 

The triennial convention, which is a dele- 
gated body from the States forming the 
constituency of the seminary, met Wednes- 
day to hear reports and to elect officers for 
three years to come. President A. T. Free 
was moderator. Two able papers were read, 
one by Rev. Dr. David Beaton on the atti- 
tude of labor toward the church, and one 
by Dr. G. H. Wells on the kind of instruction 
or education a minister needs. But the 
matters of chiefest interest were the reports. 
That from the directors was made by Dr. G. 
S. F. Savage, in which it was stated that 
the productive property of thé/institution is 
$1,118,772.18, with other property in build- 
ings, etc., which brings up the total to 
$1,503,289.16, a gain of $708,408.95 since the 
previous convention. And yet so great are 
the demands upon the institution that the 
wants are by no means met. Not a single 
professorship is fully endowed, scholarships 
are insufficient, the library needs larger re- 
sources, the older buildings should be re- 
paired, and a chapelerected atonce. For all 
this means are lacking. The seminary has 
graduated 577 young men, to which should 
be added sixty-three who received their 
diplomas Wednesday evening, and has given 
instruction to more than 1,200. President 
Fisk’s report made grateful mention of 
what the last three years have brought the 
seminary—of the generous gifts of Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons and others, and of the hopefulness 
with which its friends may turn to the 
future. The story of the campaign, which 
closed Nov. 1, 1893, with an addition of 


- $580,000 to the seminary funds, as told by 


Professor Curtiss, who planned it and car- 
ried it through, seems more like a romance 
than a plain statement of hard facts. 

The graduating exercises in the First 
Church brought together a great audience. 
Eight of the sixty-three who graduated had 
been chosen to speak. Six of them had 
eight minutes each, two five minutes. Each 
man kept within his time, and each man 
knew his piece perfectly. Their elocution 
showed that they had been well taught in 
this department. Each address was worthy 
its place in the program. The parting ad- 
dress, hearty, tender and eloquent, was 
made by President Fisk. The names of the 
successful contestants for prizes and schol- 
arship were then read, and the announce- 
ment made that the directors had chosen 
W. B. Chamberlain of Oberlin as professor 
of music and elocution, Rev. R. A. Jernberg 
as professor in the Dano-Norwegian depart- 
ment and Rey. James Denney of Scotland as 
professor of systematic theology. These 
announcements were received with applause, 
as was the further announcement that the 
directors had conferred the degree of D.D. 
upon Rey, F. H. Foster of the Pacific Sem- 
inary and upon Rev. James Denney. 

FRANKLIN. 
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“Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


One of the professors at Yale Divinity 
School, commenting on the “‘ theological uni- 
versity’ idea of Hartford Seminary, quietly 
remarked, ‘‘For myself I prefer. using a 
university rather than attempting to build 
one.’ The remark suggests the pre-eminent 
advantage which Yale has over independent 
theological schools. Forming a part of one 
of the foremost universities in this country, 
it shares in its superb equipment and well- 
earned prestige. 

Until recently the buildings of the divin- 
ity school formed a group by themselves, 
but the phenomenal growth of the univer- 
sity under President Dwight’s administra- 
tion has compelled the erection of new 
buildings, among them the splendid gymna- 
sium on the divinity school side of Elm 
Street. 

This breaking up of the old lines of divi- 
sion of the college campus indicates the 
changes that have brought the college and 
the divinity school in closer contact. The 
university lectures, especially those in psy- 
chology and ethics by Professor Ladd, in 
political economy by Professors Sumner, 
Farnum and Hadley, in Bible history and 
literature by Professor Sanders, have be- 
come an important feature in the instruc: 
tion of the divinity students. Many, also, 
avail themselves of the advantages offered 
in the art school and the department of 
music. It is the opportunity of entre to the 
university courses which decides many stu- 
dents, especially from smaller colleges, in 
favor of Yale in preference to her sister 
seminaries. Yale Divinity School now en- 
rolls 119 in her four classes—all, with very 
few exceptions, having a college degree and 
taking full work in Greek and Hebrew and 
elective courses in addition. The demand 
heard in some quarters for an ‘‘ abbreviated 
and more practical course’’ finds no re- 
sponse here, but changes are all in the 
direction of more prolonged study and 
more technical preparation. The elective 
courses, which are offered in the middle 
and senior years, are in large part a contin- 
uation of critical study of the Bible in the 
original languages. 

The school receives more seemingly raw 
material than’ Andover or Hartford, for it 
draws from all parts of the country—in 
large proportion from the fresh-water col- 
leges of the West—and it conceives its 
mission to be to offer to these men the 


broadest and most liberal culture, and to’ 


raise up a learned ministry for the home 
mission field in the West as well as the 
New England parish. It holds a good pro- 
portion of its students for four years; the 
post-graduate class this year contains twen- 
ty-one, doubtless the largest number pur- 
suing strictly fourth year studies in any 
theological school in the country. The 
fame of the Lyman Beecher léctureship has 
done something in calling attention to this 
school, for almost all of the lectures de- 
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livered on this foundation have been a de- 
cided contribution to theological thought. 

But, if stripped of the attraction of uni- 
versity connection by removal to one of the 
old-time seats of the college at Saybrook or 
Milford, the school would still be able to 
hold its own by the strength of its proper 
faculty. Few men have ever filled a chair 
of systematic theology with more conspicu- 
ous ability than Prof. Samuel Harris, and 
Prof. George P. Fisher’s rank as a church 
historian is of the highest. Professor Har- 
ris, who will soon celebrate his eightieth 
birthday, is teaching with all the vigor of a 
man in the prime of life. Age has brought 
slight bodily infirmity, but left unimpaired 
his marvelous keenness of mind and enthu- 
siasm of spirit. Professor Fisher’s lectures 
give the hearer the impression.that he is 
drawing from treasures of learning which 
are inexhaustible. Part of the secret of his 
charm as a lecturer is that he seems thor- 
oughly to enjoy the work himself. In the 
matter of learning he illustrates the text that 
‘¢it is more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

If these men are the bright, particular 
stars of the faculty, we find worthy com- 
panions in their younger associates. Pro- 
fessor Brastow, who has held the chair of 
homiletics for about ten years, is regarded 


.by the students with hardly less respect 


than the older men. The work of Prof. 
George B. Stevens in New Testament inter- 
pretation is before the public in his treatise 
on the Pauline Theology, and he is proving 
himself a worthy successor to President 
Dwight in the chair from which he retired 
when elected to be head of the university 
in 1886. Dr. Edward L. Curtis was called 
from McCormick Seminary three years ago 
to the professorship of Hebrew, and Dr. 
Frank C. Porter was promoted from the 
position of instructor to the professorship 
of Biblical theology about the same time. 
The chair of social ethics was filled a year 
ago by the appointment of Rev. W. F. 
Blackman, who had done remarkable work 
in applied Christianity at Naugatuck, Ct., 
and was known as a man of excellent schol- 
arship as well as practical ability. He is 
now on leave of absence in Europe and will 
not begin his lectures until next September. 
Meantime admirable provision has been 
made for instruction in this department 
by an appointment for the year of Dr. 
Arthur Fairbanks as lecturer on this theme 
and the philosophy of religion. 

The instruction of Prof. S. S. Curry in 
elocution is highly commended, and excel- 
lent facilities for musical culture, both in 
theory and practice, are given under the 
direction of Dr. Stoeckel, university profes- 
sor. The musical society of the school has 
had a flourishing existence for many years; 
there is also among the students a glee club 
made up of the most accomplished singers. 
The Lowell Mason musical library, one of 
the richest collections on the subject in the 
country, is located in one of the divinity 
halls. The fact that Yale Seminary main- 
tains an exceptional degree of interest in 
home and foreign missions, and has been 
signally successful. in fostering mission 
bands, is perhaps in part due to the excel- 


_lent missionary library which is housed in 


East Divinity Hall. Among the older men 
of the faculty who have done noble service 
in developing the school to its present 
strength mention should be made of Prof. 
G. E. Day, the dean of the school, The 
general care of the institution has made it 
necessary for him to relinquish some of his 
duties as teacher, but he still continues his 
lectures in encyclopedia while taking chief 
burden in executive management. 

There is something in the traditions and 
atmosphere of Yale which allows every for- 
ward movement to proceed easily and with 
little of the bitterness of theological contest. 
Theology has entered this institution in its 
newer forms without any violent break. 
Here, also, the advanced ideas in Biblical 
criticism have come without any troubling 
of the waters. A freedom which others are 
struggling to gain at great price is a part of 
the traditions of Yale. That method of 
pursuing Bible study which, in part, caused 
Professor Briggs’s expulsion from the Pres- 
byterian ministry and the sundering of the 
ties between Union Seminary and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and which cost Prof. H. P. 
Smith his chair at Lane, has been pursued 
at Yale without causing any commotion 
whatever. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the institution has been for many 
years under the influence of the scientific 
rather than the traditional spirit. The 
newer study of the Bible, which is fighting 
its way elsewhere, is a question of method 
rather than definite results, and the method 
of perfect freedom for scientific criticism is 
fully accepted in this institution, The uni- 
versity student may go from the laboratory 
to the classroom in Bible study with the 
feeling that he will be as free from the dog- 
matism of traditionalism in the one as in 
the other. 

The question arises in the minds of many, 
What is the effect on the faith and fervor of 
the students? It is altogether favorable. 
The literary and critical study of the Bible, 
as it has been pursued for the last decade 
at Yale, both in the university course and 
the divinity school, has greatly helped the 
practical influence of the Bible among. all 
classes of students. The religious life of 
the college has greatly improved since I 
was a student there, a little more than fif- 
teen.years ago. The growth of the re- 
ligious sentiment has more than kept pace 
with the growth in numbers. The college 
Y. M. C. A., with its thousand members, 
represents a proportionately larger and 
more controlling religious life, and this 
growth goes along with, and in nosmall part 
is, the result of Prof. W. R. Harper’s en- 
trance to the chair of Biblical instruction in 
the university and divinity school. The 
work that he began is being carried on in 
the same method and spirit by Professor 
Sanders in the university and by Pro- 
fessors Curtis and Porter in the divinity 
school. Not only has it not proved preju- 
dicial to piety, but in the meetings of the 
students there are frequent testimonies to 
the effect that the Bible study at Yale has 
been jnstrumental in saving men from a 
lapse mto religious doubt and indifference. 

In one of the social meetings at the divin- 
ity school during the week of my visit, a 
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student who had been reared under the in- 
fluence of Scotch Presbyterianism spoke of 
the instruction given in Old Testament crit- 
icism as the means of giving him for the 
first time an assurance of faith. He came 
to Yale so troubled with doubts that he 
thought that he could not maintain intel- 
lectual integrity in the ministry, but had 
been helped to find a sure foundation 
through the study of the classroom. This 
is one of the many instances. There is no 
surer remedy for the danger of a little Bib- 
lical learning than in such thorough scien- 
tific study as is prosecuted here and will be 
introduced in our churches by the young 
men who are soon to take up the pastorate. 

We cannot reasonably expect that the 
forward movement in Bible study can come 
to supplant traditional ideas in the country 
at large without causing ferment and sus- 
picion of heresy. Some conflict in the reli- 
gious world, therefore, seems inevitable in 
the next decade, of which the Briggs con- 
troversy is but the introduction. In this 
coming conflict the graduates of Yale will 
be especially fitted to act the part of peace- 
makers, for the institution seems to foster 
a calmness and openness of mind which is 
able to move forward into new truth with- 
out breaking with the past. 

Perhaps greatest disturbance will be in 
the ranks of other denominations, rather 
than among Congregationalists. Itis, there- 
fore, a happy fact that Yale is educating 
peacemakers for other religious commun- 
ions. President Dwight says in his annual 
report, just published: 

Our graduates are working in the pastorates 
of churches of all the leading Protestant de- 
nominations. Withthe fraternal spirit which 
was implanted and strengthened within them 
during their student career, they are earnestly 
striving to advance the cause of righteousness 
and of faith. That tbe school of theology here 
will always develop and encourage this truly 
Christian spirit, its past history may lead us 
confidently to believe. This past history has 
been marked from the earliest days by the 
largeness and open-mindedness of a true Chris- 
tian freedom—a freedom within the limits of 
the truth, and large enough to unite in com- 


mon effort all who believe in and love the 
truth. 


It is helpful to the influence of a seminary 
with such traditions and such a mission 
that its students are under the pulpit influ- 
ence of two such men as Newman Smyth 
and Theodore T. Munger—one of whom has 
been especially successful in setting forth 
old faiths in new light, the other in show- 
ing how in the realm of orthodoxy there is 
freedom of faith. 


HOW THE BOSS CARPENTER FOUND 
OHRIST. 


Every considerable manufacturing con- 
cern has a man to whom is given in sole 
charge the building and repairing insepara- 
ble to the business. - He hires men, appoints 
them their work and sees that it is done. 
John McK. had held that position for twelve 

years. He was worthy of the confidence 
the company placed in him. He was a 
man of tremendous physical power. When 
a boy of sixteen he could push a plane all 
day without weariness, and later on it was 
his pride that he could lift one end of a 
long stick of timber with more men stand- 
ing on it than any other carpenter in the 
region, 

He was not only a giant in strength but 
aman of great energy. He was never quite 
satisfied with himself. unless he had done 
the work of two days in one, and to a con- 
siderable extent he put his own power and 
push into his subordinates. He rarely, if 
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ever, saw the inside of a church. On Sun- 
day he made his plans for the week, esti- 
mated what each workman would accom- 
plish and sometimes went to drive. 

Years ago special religious services were 
held in his neighborhood. An invitation 
was given him to attend, but, to human 
knowledge, it neither met a response nor a 
rejection. While not a hardened hater of 
God, he was apparently without thought 
and certainly wholly without concern. 
The meetings began. Twice each day he 
heard the sound of the church bell. That 
was all. Soon, however, he began to feel 
an unrest which he could neither throw off 
nor explain. It disturbed him greatly. 
He rushed about the village as though the 
fate of worlds hung on his movements, and 
men were soon asking the question in store 
and street, “‘ What is the matter with the 
boss?”’ 

His mother was a Christian. She had 
lived her religion in the sight of her chil- 
dren from their childhood, and to whatever 
else the carpenter was indifferent he never 
could be to the godly life of this consistent 
Christian woman. Day after day the weight 
on the man and his worry grew greater. 
His thought never once turned to the meet- 
ings, but always to his mother. She lived 


‘six miles away, and one morning, hardly 


knowing why and without mentioning his 
destination, he started for his old home. 
He could have reached it in an hour, but 
hither and thither, in his perplexity and 
distress, he drove until afternoon—a score of 
miles instead of six. At length the house 
was reached. Going softly into the kitchen, 
the room was vacant. He listened. Pres- 
ently, through an open door, came the voice 
of prayer, and the burden of the petition 
was, ‘‘O God, save my boy, and save him 
now!” 

The iron man dropped into a near chair. 
Great tears rolled down his cheeks, In a 
minute the mother was kneeling beside him. 
In another minute the mother’s holy living 
was rewarded in a* mother’s answered 
prayer. H. L. BR. 


oe 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION IN 
THE CHUROH TODAY. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


John A. Andrew well said that our army 
fought the battle of Bull Run as a collec- 
tion of town meetings. The army meant 
well, but it did not know how to obey. 

There could have been a difficulty back 
of that ignorance. The first question was 
not whether the flag was to be restored all 
over the defiant States, but whether we had 
an army to do it with. By such an army 
I mean one which believed that the Consti- 
tution was the supreme law. of the land, 
and that the supreme law, therefore, was 
not the débris of a debating society. It 
must be an army which knew the. orders 
coming from an external authority as abso- 
lute authority, and not as welling up out 
of the depths of unfathomable souls in 
the field. It meant an army wherein the 
drummer boy beat his drum and the fifer 
blew: his fife to the music given them, with- 
out pausing for some echo of the eternal 
harmonies to flow into the drumsticks and 
fifes, or, rather, for their own throbbing 
souls to originate the chords of inspiration. 
An army was. needed in which orders for 
movements did not require the introspec- 
tion of the teamsters looking for absolute 


truth which should crystallize into. con- 


crete and visible forms and justify the ad- 
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vice from headquarters to put the horses 
to the wagons. 

Nor was there any different principle ap- 
plicable to colonels and generals, They had 
no right to consider whether any particular 
section in the Constitution was wise or un- 
wise. No section derived its validity from 
its concurrence with their own conscious- 
ness. It was all law, and supreme law, in 
every part thereof. The rebellious States 
were the ones which violated this funda- 
mental truth. But the rebellious States 
made themselves consistent when in fram- 
ing a Constitution they provided that any 
State could nullify any obnoxious part of 
any law passed by their congress, 

The same question, I cannot but think, is 
the present and pressing question in the. 
church. The church believes that there is 
a need of revelation from God, a gospel 
which did not and could not originate 
within men’s souls. The revelation must 
be absolutely authoritative, whether in any 
particular respect it meets or does not 


~meet our approval. If there be a gospel of 


salvation for a fallen race it must come 
from outside of that race, and not be pro- 
duced by it. Its characteristics, its parts, 
must be revealed, not evolved. It must 
come to the man before it/ can be in the 
man. It must be a message to him before 
it can bealifeinhim. If it bea gospel of 
Christ it must be precisely what Christ 
brought to the world, exactly what He 
brought. Is this admitted?. 

I have not used the word ‘“‘Bible’’ but 
the word ‘‘revelation.’’ I.do this pur- 
posely to avoid needless disputes about 
words. In this discussion I am not troubled 
about what is called the ‘‘ higher criticism’’ 
of the Old Testament. When the critics 
get through I presume there will still be 
found what Paul meant when he said that 
to the Jews were committed the “oracles 
of God,” and what the writer to the He- 
brews meant when he said that God ‘at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake 
unto the fathers by the prophets,’’ and 
what Peter meant when he said that ‘*men 
of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’”’ Itis of no importance just now 
that the revelation through those prophets 


- may have been progressive. In fact, I believe 


that it was. As to the New Testament, no 
one doubts the propriety of ascertaining by 
scholarly investigation its true text and by 
historical evidence the authenticity of its 
several books. But when, as Christians 
believe, the authenticity of this record of 
divine revelation is established, the ques- 
tion whose importance I began with stating 
becomes one which must be answered. 
Upon that answer depends the vigor with 
which the gospel of Christ will be preached. 

The church admits, in a general sense, 
the authority of this record. Now the ques- 
tion comes whether it may submit the au- 
thority of any particular part thereof not 
to fair, scholarly decision, but to the stand- 
ard of some inner consciousness which the 
individual sets up to determine whether 
that particular selection is or is not spuri- 
ous. Instead of scholarship there would 
then be astandard of vapory notions, which 
would not only result ina medley of vision- 
ary speculations, but would necessarily hurt 
the working power of the church. 

This method simply repudiates, as a part 
of the revelation, what the man assumes 
that his own spiritual wisdom condemns. 
He undertakes to declare what ought to be 
the features of a message of mercy to a sin- 
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ful world, instead of receiving it as God 
gives it. There is a vast difference between 
the spiritual understanding of revealed 
truth, to which we all hold, and the strik- 
ing out of revealed truth itself. The church 
has its strength in believing that what 
Christ taught is to be implicitly received 
and that what Christ ordered is to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. It may be convenient to 
assert, if I do not like a particular teaching, 
that therefore that teaching never could 
have been Christ’s, and, if I do not like a 
particular command, that therefore that com- 
mand is undoubtedly interpolated. This is 
precisely what the inner consciousness test 
means. 

Our Lord said: ‘‘ Ye are My friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” ‘‘ What- 
soever’’ and ‘‘command”’ are great words, 
Our Lord said, also: ‘‘ The water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.’ But 
Christ must give the water, and there is no 
well in human nature deep enough to origi- 
nate the springs of salvation. 

We have had this theory well tested. 
The test began seventy years ago. It began 
among men who vaguely admitted the va- 
lidity of the Biblical record but who pro- 
ceeded to cut out what did not suit their 
consciousness. ‘The sad result predicted at 
the beginning is now history. 

A. second source of weakness is in the 
assumption that, when Christ’s teaching is 
too well authenticated for even the con- 
sciousness to set it aside as. spurious, Christ 
may be boldly declared to have been mis- 
taken in what one dislikes. I suppose that 
the result of admitting such right of criti- 
cism as to Christ’s teaching or His beliefs, 
in weakening the power of the church, 
would be too evident to need discussion. 
If Christ was mistaken in a single point 
His divine authority is ended. Mistaken in 
one point, a doubt is thrown upon every- 
thing which He said or did. He no longer 
has the words of eternal life. The strength 
of the church depends upon its receiving 
as absolute truth what Christ taught sim- 
ply because He taught it, in honoring every- 
thing which Christ commanded simply 
because Christ commanded it. This is pre- 
cisely what loyalty to Christ means. If we 
have not an authentic record of God’s 
method of redemption, or if any part of an 
authentic record may have its authenticity 
set aside by some mystic standard within 
one’s soul, or if the Lord Jesus was a falli- 
ble and mistaken mortal, or if either of 
these three is allowed to be consistent with 
a general admission of loyalty to Christ, 
then the army of the living God will find it 
hard work to bring men back to their soy- 
ereign. 

I think I will recall our twenty drummers 
and fifers. They used to give us beautiful 
music. Every one knows how the wearied 
and footsore men upon a march used to 
start into life and forget their weariness 
when music was ordered. But I imagine 
our drummers and fifers, when a piece of 
music was given to them, to begin. their 
criticisms. They look into their own con- 
sciousness and evolve sublime truth. One 
instantly says that the inner life is all that 
can originate true music, and he objects to 
this mechanical way of doing things. A 
second has ponderous doubts whether the 
alleged author of the piece reall¥ wrote it, 
and he prefers what he calls a truly genu- 
ine production. A third thinks that there 
are parts in this piece which evidence a 
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mixed character and require expurgation. 
A fourth thinks that the author was mis- 
taken in some of his notes as being un- 
musical. Sixteen others vary from each 
other as to the really genuine and non- 
genuine, the inspirational and the me- 
chanical. All are actuated by the highest 
conscientiousness and the loftiest and sub- 
limest conceptions of the harmonies of 
heaven, and they proceed to play accord- 
ingly. 
the wearied soldiers would get out of this 
jargon. And the drummers and the fifers 
would be speedily impressed with the con- 
viction that they were to obey orders. 

I think our best evangelists are doing a 
great work in the matter now before us. 
All of them believe in the recorded revela- 
tion. They quote Christ’s words—and they 
quote Paul’s words and John’s words and 
Peter’s words, as of men having the prom- 
ised guidance of the Holy Ghost—like men 
who believe in them. They quote them 
with power, and, after all, the people who 
relish Christian preaching relish Bible 
preaching. 


INDIVIDUAL OUPS, 


BY GEORGE Ff. EAMES, M. D., BOSTON, 


Be the desire far from me to take one jot 
or tittle from the dignity or sacredness of 
the Lord’s Supper, but it would seem that 
the time has arrived when the prevailing 
method of distributing the wine at com- 
munion should be discussed with a view to 
obviating an objectionable feature, namely, 
the passing of the cup from lip to lip, 

That this method has objections no one 
will deny; whether they are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a change in this most 
sacred service will be left to the good judg- 
ment of Christian people. But the reader 
may fairly ask, What are the objections? 
First, it is obviously an uncleanly practice, 
which applied to secular things would not 
be tolerated in any respectable family or 
hotel. It is true that there are other and 
more weighty reasons for having a clean 
drinking vessel in public places; but the 
one of cleanliness and refinement alone is 
sufficient, for at the best, among those who 
are morally pure and physically clean, the 
practice of passing a drinking vessel from 
mouth to mouth is repulsive, and that is 
why members of private families have indi- 
vidual cups. 

But another fact of graver importance 
confronts us, viz., that diseases may be 
communicated by this method. There are 
many good Christian people in our churches 
who are the innocent subjects of various 
diseased conditions, from cracked, abraded 
and sore lips to those having a cancerous 
origin, besides the different diseases, for in- 
stance, consumption, which may be commu- 
nicated through the medium of the saliva. 
This ought to be enough; but we may look 
for an example on the recent advances in 
medical science, which have revolutionized 
methods of practice in surgery and estab- 
lished rules for the prevention and spread 
of disease, which have been adopted in our 
schools and other public institutions. These 
sanitary rules and precautions have unques- 
tionably prevented much misery and saved 
many lives. : 

The church, fully alive to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, should not be less 
vigilant in adopting wise, precautionary 
measures for the welfare and safety of her 
people, as well as to place itself on record 
in the interest of cleanliness and’ purity in 


I wonder how much vigor and life. 
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all things. If there is an evil connected 
with any church service which science and 
common sense recognizes as such, why is it 
not all the more important that it be re- 
moved, first, because it is in the church, 
and, second, because it can be done without 
changing the service in any of its essentials, 
or lessening the dignity, sacredness or spir- 
ituality in the slightest degree. In fact, we 
believe that any of the changes which we 
propose come a step nearer the first supper 
of our Lord with His disciples. 

The prevailing custom of passing the cup 
in our churches, followed for so long a time, 
has induced a toleration for the repulsive 
which the force of habit only strengthens, 
and many, no doubt, have looked upon the 
act in an entirely different light from what 
they would if the same thing were done on 
secular occasions; but there is no reason for 
believing that the law of transmission of 
diseases is abrogated because of its being 
connected with a church service of divine 
origin. 

Why has not a change been made before? 
The agitation of sanitary measures and kin- 
dred subjects in the medical profession and 
among laymen is of comparatively recent 
date. The people have not been fully in- 
formed, and thereby awakened to a full 
realization of the situation. But now that 
we are supported on every hand by medical 
science, and have become more enlightened 
on the subject, we think that the major- 
ity of churches are ready to welcome any 
change in the communion service that at 
once removes a positive evil and is pro- 
ductive of so much good. 

Inthe application of a remedy each church 
will adopt such measures as will be suited 
to its own peculiar needs. A choice may be 
made from the following briefly described 
methods, or from some better methods which 
time and experience may suggest: 

1. Holders attached to the back of the seat, 
in which glasses of wine have been placed 
before the service. 

2. Trays containing twenty-five or more 
small glasses passed to the communicants by 
the deacons. After partaking, the glasses are 
placed in small holders attached to the back 
of the seat. é 

3. Small trays or holders, just wide enough 
to contain one glass and long enough for six, 
may be placed in a suitable receptacle at 
the end of each seat; the deacon, taking a 
silver pitcher from the pastor instead of the 
cup, passes along the aisle, removes the holder 
and pours the wine into as many glasses as 
there are persons in the pew. 

The above suggestions are not given as 
the result of actual experience, but as hints 
only, which, if not adopted, may lead to 
some practical solution of the question. 

SoS 

The secret organization which in this coun- 
try is known as the American Protective As- 
sociation in Canada takes the name of the 
Protestant Protective Association. At the 
recent meeting of the Congregational Associ- 
ation of Western Ontario it admitted into 
fellowship as a clergyman a gentleman who 
is prominent as an official in the P. P. A. 
Lest by any chance the admission of such an 
official should seem to commit the Ontario 
Congregationalists to approval of the pro- 
scriptive order the following resolution was 
passed, which shows that our brethren across 
the border have not forgotten that fair play is 
a tenet of the Independent faith: 

This association takes this opportunity of re- 
affirming the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, for which our forefathers contended 
and suffered, the absolute and equal rights of 
all religions in the eyes of the law, with free- 
dom for all, and neither proscription nor favors 
for any, and while careful to abstain from all 
interference with individual liberty, regrets 


the formation of organizations which appear 
to us to conflict with those principles. 
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The Home 
TWO HELPERS. 


BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 


One climbed, a comrade, up my garret stair 

And shared his own crust with the struggler there, 
Yet dashed, with thoughtless gesture, to the ground 
The last dear cup of hope my soul had found. 

From worlds beyond my world the other came. 

He brought no bread to stay the sinking frame, 

Yet from his eyes, like founts of life, I drew 

The strength of God that bore my spirit through. 


a 


In all the social unrest of the day it is en- 
couraging to notice that the idea of the 
home as both a moral and an industrial fac- 
tor is gaining ground. Its value as a moral 
force finds,an exponent in the college settle- 
ment movement, a basal principle of which 
is the influence upon the neighborhood of a 
home established upon the foundations of 
thrift, cleanliness, brotherly love and kin- 
dred virtues. An expression of its value 
on the industrial or commercial side of life 
may be seen in such organizations as Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. While social 
reformers are busy theorizing about hered- 
ity and environment, hard-headed business 
men have made it possible, by the forma- 
tion of these societies, fur working men to 
secure homes of their own, thereby furnish- 
ing one of the most powerful incentives for 
living an honest and upright life. There 
are over 5,000 of these associations in the 
United States, representing over a million 
shareholders, total net assets of $450,867,594 
and total profits of more than $80,000. 
Through their help over 400,000 homes 
have been established. and who can com- 
pute the advantage of this single fact, and 
all that it implies, in its bearing upon the 
difficult social problems which we are try- 
ing to solve? 


It would probably surprise many who are 
not acquainted with the facts to know the 
number of parents, having well to do chil- 
dren, who are spending their declining years 
in the poorhouse or in some other institu- 
tion supported either by public funds or by 
charity. <A specific case came to our knowl- 
edge recently of a son who lives almost 
luxuriously at the West, taking his family 
on occasional trips to Europe, yet whose 
own mother, a woman of refinement and 
formerly in good circumstances, has been 
languishing in an Eastern almshouse. He 
justified himself on the ground that he had 
no money of his own, but had married a 
wealthy wife. To his honor be it said, how- 
ever, that when an appeal was made to his 
conscience better provision was made for 
the loving and patient woman who gaye 
him birth. But it is humiliating to think 
of such repudiation of filial claims ever 
taking place in a Christian civilization. In 
this respect the so-called heathen of China 
put us to shame. Those who suffer most 
from this sort of neglect rarely make com- 
plaint, but their condition is sure to be dis- 
covered if women are upon the governing 
boards of our charitable institutions. This 
constitutes an argument in favor of their 
serving with the men in this capacity. 

» 


Does an only child often achieve great- 
ness? Some curious facts in reply to this 
question are given by J. A. Miller, Ph. D., 
in a recent number of the Hvangelist.. He 
examined the biographies of fully two hun- 
dred of the world’s notables upon this par- 
ticular point, and out of that number found 
but six of whom it would be safe to affirm 
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that they had neither brother nor sister. 
These were Adam Smith, Robert Stevenson, 
Count Zinzendorf, John Herschel, John 
Dryden and Lord Byron. The examination 
was carried into nearly every realm of 
human activity and demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the chances for attaining worthy 
eminence are strongly on the side of chil- 
dren who come from large families. The 
principal reason adduced for this singular 
disparity is that ‘‘ only children are too apt 
to become mere hot house plants.’’ In con- 
clusion Dr. Miller says: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing akin to university training in_the 
friction of minds of various types against 
each other in a large family. . . . And that 
necessity which sends a child away from 
home at an early age to begin laying the 
stepping-stones of life, if at times it seems 
almost cruel, is one of the mightiest uplifts 
toward future greatness which can eome to 
any young man or young woman of deter- 
mined purpose.”’ 


—<——__ 


GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


It is wonderfully subtle, yet curiously 
simple, the interweaving of thought, feel- 
ing and desire in two who are growing old 
together. It is almost as if they had but 
one soul between them, so identified are 
the interests of both, so responsive are their 
sympathies, so instantaneous is their com- 
prehension of one another’s needs. Old 
husband and old wife, neither very strong 
in these latter years, but mutually helpful 
and each the other’s complement. One can 
see how incomplete would either character, 
either life, have been had the other been 
lacking, so perfectly do the two unite to 
make the rounded whole. If the children 
have grown up and gone away to their sep- 
arate homes and their own work in the 
world, the interdependence of the old par- 
ents is the more touching, and their soli- 
tude is sweetened by a thousand associa- 
tions, by uncounted memories, by a blended 
Christian faith and a certain indispensable- 
ness which has grown to be the very atmos- 
phere of their being. It is lovely to see 
the children, and the grandchildren are 
an unspeakable pride and delight. When 
these come back to the old nest it rings 
with mirth and glad elation, but even the 
children are not essential to the parents in 
the sense in which they are essential to 
each other. 

Time was that there were angles and sharp 
points which now and then caused a mo- 
ment’s pain, when the two hearts, passion- 
ately loving though they were, knew occa- 
sional antagonisms or at least irritations 
which led to friction. But in the daily in- 
tercourse of many faithful years the angles 
have worn away; they are no longer hurt 
by misunderstandings, their differences of 
opinion lend zest and piquancy to their 
talk but never mar their deep and beautiful 
peace. 

There is a tender little touch in Maria 
Pool’s story of Salome, where, in the early 
dawn of a frosty autumn day, an elderly 
husband and wife, silent, undemonstrative 
people, seldom giving way to their emotions, 
part from one another for what stretches 
before them—a long, dreary, lonely winter. 
The wife must go. The husband must stay. 
A daughter’s health and life are at stake 
and there is nothing else to do but what 
they are doing, and out in the barn, in the 
cold, gray morning, they have the swift, 
sharp wren¢h of their farewell, which not 
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even their idolized child may see or suspect. 

We are always sorrowful and compassion- 
ate at the separation by death of those who 
have not long been wedded. A few weeks 
or months, a brief year or two, there is here 
a downfall of hope, there is disappointment, 
there is heartache. Yet heartbreak does 
not so often follow heartache in such cases 
as where the partnership of a long life is 
severed. Then it often seems as if the two 
cannot live apart, and semetimes, as in an 
instance I recall, 


One knock opes heaven’s gate 
And lets both in. 

It was on a summer day in a city of 
palms and roses, a city of the South. The 
husband had been ailing for several weeks. 
Suddenly his malady developed rapidly and, 
unexpectedly, he died, the silver cord so 
gently loosed that there was no time to call 
any one to his side. ‘‘Mother’’ was in a 
chamber on the other side of the hall. Who 
should tell her that ‘father’? was gone? 
In the midst of the consternation and dis- 
tress the youngest and best beloved child 
gathered up her courage and went to her 
mother, but there was no need of speech, a 
look told the tale. ‘Yes, darling,” the 
mother said, ‘‘he is gone. I know it, and 
I am going with him!’’, There was no 
pain, not a sigh nor a tear, only a soft 
breathing out of life and in an hour the 
wife, for whom none had feared, was 
‘‘away’’ with the husband whose bride she 
had been fifty golden years ago. 

Growing old together! It is sacred, it is 
mysterious, it is the most beautiful thing 
onearth. Blessed are they who have been 
faithful to their early love, and through all 
joy, all sorrow, all experience, drunk from 
the same cup, broken from the same loaf. 


THE VISITOR AND THE CHILD OF 
THE HOUSE, 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT, 


The average visitor, I suspect, does not 
realize that her presence much affects the 
children of the house. Her visit is to the 
father and mother. It is their hospitality 
which she enjoys and tries to repay with 
her companionship, but to the children her 
comings and goings make little difference. 
Where the establishment is on a large and 
formal scale, where the children have their 
separate suite of rooms, their separate din- 
ing-table and their separate routine day 
after day, where entertaining guests is one 
of the principal occupations of the grown 
people, this may be true. But in the aver- 
age household I do not think it is. 

To the average child company in the 
house often means some positive inconven- 
ience—sharing one’s bed, giving up one’s 
closet, moviag out of one’s room, Or, if 
not that, then perhaps an extra touch of 
ceremoniousness is the trial—waiting for 
dessert, for instance, till all the plates are 
ready to be changed at once, revolving in 
one’s small mind the while the: possibility 
that one may pay for one’s pudding with a 
tardy mark. Or one must play quieter 
games, and ask fewer of one’s friends over 
into the yard. And maybe one cannot play 
on the piazza at all. Or perhaps mamma 
is so busy that she hasn’t time to finish off 
one’s gingham frock, and the June days are 
so warm. And papa, when he sits down to 
the tea-table, does not ask at once, ‘‘ How 
has the day gone at school?’’ but begins to 
talk about something that will interest the 
visitor, 
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These are all trifles to be sure. And yet 
it does not take a great many of them to 
foot up a considerable total of discomfort 
for a child. And the sense of constraint 
and loneliness that children sometimes feel 
when the presence of a stranger in the house 
deprives them of their accustomed share of 
their parents’ society I do not think we 
ought to call a trifle. The average visitor 
herself—and a most charming person she is, 
I am quite free to admit—the average vis- 
itor herself can look back to the time 
when it seemed as if the ‘company ’’ would 
never go, and she should never, never find a 
chance to have a good long talk with her 
mother. : 

All this is not to argue that our visiting 
ought to be suspended till the children are 
grown up. That would be as much of a 
loss to the children as to the rest of us. It 
is only to suggest that, since the children 
do’ bear their little part in the burdens of 
the household hospitality, they ought to 
have their little share in its pleasures, too. 
Children like variety. They enjoy a new 
face about the house. They appreciate a 
fresh line of talk. They are grateful for 
small attentions—attempts to draw them 
into conversation, walks taken with them, 
games played, stories told. Bringing pres- 
ents to the children of the house is rather 
passing out of fashion, I think, and no doubt 
itis just as wellso. It used to be pleasant 
for the children to have the presents, but it 
was not nice for them to get into the habit 
of expecting them. But for the children to 
expect sqgme of the courtesies that guests 
‘pay to hosts is not unreasonable. A little 
effort in this line brings the visitor a large 
return of appreciation not only from the 
children but from their parents as well. 


And, per contra, I suspect the average vis- 


itor does not dream how often her hostess 


turns away from the door, when once ‘the 


parting is fairly sped, with a guilty sense of 
relief. ‘‘I like her so much myself,’’ she 
explains to her husband, ‘‘but somehow 
the children don’t seem to enjoy her a bit.’’ 
What the children don’t enjoy a bit the 
average mother—unselfish or selfish—can’t 
enjoy a great deal. 

And, after all, the average mother’s ideal 
does not call for a wearisome list of gifts 
and graces. The negative virtues are really 
the most essential. A policy of non-inter- 
ference is what she chiefly longs for. If 
only the visitor would let the children 
alone! But the visitor comments, she criti- 
cises, she gives advice, she—shall I say it? 
—she meddles. There are visitors and visit- 
ors. There is the visitor who is always 
pleading fora little more indulgence. But 
she is not so common, and not anywhere 
near so trying, as the visitor who arrays 
herself on the side of extra strictness. 
Don’t you recall yourself, in your own 
childhood, that cousin of your mother’s 
who seemed to you nothing but a weather 
prophet? Can’t you hear her say, ‘‘ Dear, 
don’t you think Susie better wear her rub- 
bers today?’’ or, ‘‘Oughtn’t Susie to carry 
her umbrella?’’ or, ‘‘Is it safe for Susie to 
play out when she’s so heated?”’ or, ‘ Are 
you going to let Susie leave off her winter 
flannels so soon?’’? Can’t you remember 
how sulky Susie grew, and by and by what 
a naughty thing she said, and then how she 
was not constrained but persuaded to ask 
the cousin to excuse her for being so rude? 
And as you look back on it now, in the light 
of your maturer judgment, don’t you still 
think pretty much as you did then, that it 
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was not Susie but the cousin that ‘‘ began 
Tita 

Children’s table manners, their tricks of 
speech, their ways of walking, their per- 
sonal habits—O, there is no end to the 
opportunities the critical visitor can find! 
And the children never behave so badly as 
when she is in the house. Her very pres- 
ence appears to enhance all their known 
peculiarities and to bring to light a multi- 
tude of unsuspected ones. 
seem at all like themselves,’’ says their poor 
mother. Of course they don’t. They feel 
the constraint of the atmosphere, just as an 
older person might. It is as natural that 
fault-finding should chill them as that affec- 
tion and appreciation should make them 
blossom out with a host of pretty, childish 
graces. There are visitors in whose sun- 
shine the children seem sweeter than they 
ever seemed before, even to those that loved 
them best. 

No doubt there are times when a visitor 
may fittingly offer advice—sometimes, that 
is, and some visitors and some sorts of 
advice. But I think it should scarcely ever 
be done in the hearing of the children them- 
selves. Suggestions that the mother would 
find really helpful if she were left to follow 
them out at her own judgment only prove 
occasions of embarrassment if they are 
given unseasonably. Courtesy to the vis- 
itor often seems to involve discourtesy to 
the child. An innovation that might have 
been welcomed if it had been introduced 
with tact rouses antagonism at the very 
outset. Or—more annoying still—an idea 
that does not commend itself to the mother 
is taken up by the children with an enthu- 
siasm that.embarrasses her. I have known 
a juvenile prayer meeting to be started in 
this way and carried on till it became so 
plainly harmful that it had to be made an 
end of. Not all mothers are pleased to 
have their boys urged to take a tobacco 
pledge, nor their girls to make promise of 
a certain amount of devotional reading per 
diem. Most such matters require to be 
handled with more knowledge of the indi- 
vidual case than any one outside the fam- 
ily is likely to have. 

But if there is one kind of interference 
that tries a mother more than the rest it 
is interference in behalf of her own paren- 
tal authority. ‘‘I felt so indignant at the 
way Gladys behaved to her mother that I 
just spoke right out and told her what 
I thought of her,”’ says the complacent vis- 
itor. But what is the effect of this plain 


speaking on Gladys? It adds to the fan-’ 


cied grievance against her mother a real 
one against her mother’s friend; it prolongs 
her ill-humor and postpones her penitence. 
The mother has the mortification of know- 
ing that her child’s faults have been no- 
‘ticed, and altogether it is a chance if cor- 
dial, unconstrained relations are not at an 
end for the rest of the visit. 

There are exceptions to all rules, of 
course. There are visitors who have come 
to be intimate friends of the children as 
well as of their parents, and who may use 
all the privileges of friendship. There are 
emergencies—though seldom moral emer- 
gencies—which call on the most casual vis- 
itor for intervention. But in all ordinary 
circumstances the relation of the visitor to 
the child of the house is not distinctively 
that of an older person to a younger, but 
rather that of a guest toa host. Whatever 
influence she may be minded to exert must 
be the influence of example, not precept. 


““They don’t 
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MAY. 


The voice of one who goes before to make 

The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 

Sweet May! Without an envy of her crown 

And bridal; patient stringing emeralds 

And shining rubies for the brows of birch 

And maple; flinging garlands of pure white 

And pink, which to their bloom add prophecy ; 

Gold cups o’er-filling on a thousand hills, 

And calling honey-bees; out of their sleep 

The tiny summer harpers with bright wings 

Awaking, teaching them their notes for noon. 

O May, sweet-voiced one, going thus before, 

Forever June may pour her warm red wine 

Of life and passion—sweeter days are thine! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


WORKING GIRLS’ CONVENTION. 


A single working girl may be a person of 
small consequence. One working girls’ club 
may exert no influence beyond the locality 
in which it exists. But when hundreds of 
working girls from nearly a score of cities 
meet as delegates in a national body then 
they challenge the attention, the respect, the 
admiration of all interested in the currents 
of modern thought and activity. Such was 
the impression gained by attendance upon 
their second national convention held in Par- 
ker Memorial Hall, Boston, May 9-11. 

Graceful palms and blossoming branches of 
fruit trees adorned the platform, upon which 
sat the leaders of this new organization that 
has already become a tremendous factor in 
the social and industrial world. The person- 
nelle was worthy of study. There was Grace 
H. Dodge of New York, originator and in- 
spirer of the whole movement, a brave, wise, 
earnest woman of ‘commanding presence, the 
mention of whose name always elicited a 
round of applause from the girls. By her side 
sat Edith M. Howes of Boston, president of 
the Massachusetts Association, winsome and 
womanly, her every utterance keyed to a 
beautiful tone of spirituality. Next came the 
secretary, Miss O. M. BE. Rowe, dignity, cul- 
ture and thoroughness marking all that she 
said and did. Associated with them were 
officers in girls’ clubs from Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati and points inter- 
vening. But more interesting than all else 
were the four or five hundred who occupied 
seats on the floor and participated from time 
to time in the exercises. Who were these and 
whence came they? Operatives from the mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, cashiers, 
stenographers, typesetters, dressmakers, mil- 
liners and sewing women, workers in box 
factories and great commercial warehouses— 
every grade of laborer from the youthful er- 
rand girl to the competent forewoman who 
directs large interests. The more remuner- 
ative fields of labor, too, were represented by 
a sprinkling of teachers, editors and artists. 

Did they gather, some of them at the risk of 
losing their situations, merely to have a good 
time or to voice complaints against their em- 
ployers? That they did enjoy themselves no 
one could doubt who mingled with them and 
heard their expressions of delight over the 
rare opportunity of an outing and witnessed 
their fresh enthusiasm at every simple pleas- 
ure. But the papers which were read showed 
that they had come hither for a serious pur- 
pose—to get light on the problems of their 
duty as individual wage-earners and as a part 
of a great social system. The topics pre- 
sented were intensely practical, touching upon 
the educational and social life of working 
girls’ clubs, questions of finance, profit shar- 
ing, trades unions, domestic service, vacation 
houses and the like. The papers were written, 
in the main, by those untrained in literary 
expression, but they were remarkable for 
strength and terseness. There was no lack of 
eloquence, because the words came from the 
depths of personal experience. Among spe- 
cific questions considered were these: Has 
the woman who does not need to work for 
money a moral .right to do so? What should 
be the social relations between clubs of young 
men and young women? Does the educa- 
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tional or social side of the club deserve greater 
development? What are some of the mis- 
takes of working women? Everywhere and 
always emphasis was laid upon the three 
foundation principles of these organizations 
—co-operation, self-government, self-reliance. 
It was noticeable, too, how these keen, wide- 
awake, intelligent girls, struggling for self- 
support against odds, and often against public 
sentiment, arrayed themselves solidly on the 
side of law, order and righteousness. The 
sentiment against strikes, or any other revolu- 
tionary way of righting wrongs and equaliz- 
ing wages between men and women, was far 
in advance of the ideas held by the same class 
of young men. 

The social phases of this convention were 
unique. At a reception given in their honor 
in Paine Memorial Building the first evening, 
no less than a dozen of Boston’s most distin- 
guished women acted as hostesses. Among 
them were the wives of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and the mayor of the city, Mrs. J. T. 
Fields, Mrs. Agassiz, Margaret Deland and 
Sarah O. Jewett. After the delegates and 
other invited guests had been presented they 
passed to an adjoining room and engaged in 
dancing or social intercourse. Cake and ices 
were served, and the girls entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with a zest which many 
a young lady worn out with a round of social 
gayeties must have envied. A chance remark 
from an employé in one of the most uninviting 
fields of labor was an index of the influence of 
club life. Gazing at the refined face of Mrs. 
Fields, she said, wistfully, ‘‘I wish I could 
look like that when I’m old.” It was most 
significant that she was impressed more by 
the character and gentle breeding of these 
ladies than by their social position or their 
elegant dresses. Let that form of covetous- 
ness, the desire for noble traits of character, 
become universal and how it would put out 
the fires of jealousy between capital and labor! 

About a hundred of the girls made a pil- 
grimage to Cambridge, where they were re- 
ceived at Longfellow’s old home by his daugh- 
ter; others were escorted through historic 
Boston and the Art Museum by volunteer 
guides, and several inspected the Youth’s Com- 
panion building, by invitation of the pro- 
prietors, and were much impressed by the 
arrangements therein for the health and com- 
fort of its employés. This is the largest es- 
tablishment of any weekly newspaper in the 
world and all its appointments are perfect. 
An excursion down the harbor completed the 
sight seeing, and it is safe to say that the 
girls went back to their respective places of 
business freshened in body and stimulated in 
mind. They had not depleted their pocket- 
books nor muddled their brains with beer and 
cigars, a3 would have been the case with an 
equal number of young working men on a 
similar trip. 

On Thursday evening there was a grand 
rally of all the clubs in Music Hall, an army 
with banners indeed but by no means terri- 
ble. The balconies were filled with friends 
from outside, and among the speakers were 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, President W. J. 
Tucker and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Nothing more surely indicated the power of 
these organizations than the fact that the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, the 
president of ‘a leading New England college 
and the dean of the woman’s department in 
Chicago University should consider it worth 
their while to indorse the movement by their 
words and presence. In three words, salva- 
‘tion through fellowship, President Tucker de- 
fined the secret which has given impulse to 
this federation of young women. The five 
songs sung on this occasion, no less than the 
papers and addresses throughout the conven- 
tion, were an exponent of the principles 
which dominate the women wage-earners of 
our land. It made one feel safe, in these days 
of social unrest and labor conflicts, to hear 
such words as these sung heartily to the tune 
of Maryland, My Maryland: 
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Put trust in God, and ne’er despair ; 
Lenda hand! Press on, press on! 
O rally ’neath our banners fair; 
Hear the call! Press on, press on! 
It finds an echo ev’rywhere, 
And bids each soul its burden bear, 
Of human suffering and care— 
Lend a hand! Press on, press on! 
And, for many a day there will ring in our 
ears the refrain of the inspiring hymn of 
Lucy Larcom’s, written shortly before her 
death for the Massachusetts Association of 
Working Girls: 


’ O, sweet it is each day to share 
The toiler’s bread, the toiler’s prayer. 


Toil on! toilon! The dawn is fair, 
And hope makes music in the air, 

And we shall sing at set of sun, 

‘In earth and heaven our work is one.” 
Thy work to do, thy joy to see, 

Dear waiting world, we come to thee. 

The effect of this convention must be to 
draw within the beneficent circle of working 
girls’ clubs a still larger number of wage- 
earners, and if suffrage should be imposed 
upon the sex the value of the training within 
these clubs can hardly be overestimated. 

B., J. Ds 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. OLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials for occupation lesson, May 31, on 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


1. This diagram is a pattern of a little house 
to be cut out and folded from paper. A good 
size is 12 inches long, 4inches high at the peak 
of the roof and 3 inches high at the sides. 
Fold on the dotted lines. Puta drop of muci- 
lage onc and d and fasten to points e and f 
after the house is folded into box shape. The 
roof is an oblong piece of paper whose length 
is a little more than that of 1 to 2 and whose 
width is twice that of 2 to 3; fold in the center 
lengthwise. Cut a place in each side through 
which a and } are to be pushed and then 
folded down, thus holding the roof in place. 
Mark doors and windows. This is done more 
easily before the house is folded. The houses 
aré prettier made of colored paper. The chil- 
dren’s box of paints may be used with white 
or manilla paper. Make different sized houses 
by following the proportions 12 in. x 4 x 3, 
The children greatly enjoy making these 
houses after mamma has given them a pattern 
and shown them how to useit. Of course all 
this is done before Sunday. 

2. Cut out three circles from paper or card- 
board of three different colors and in size re- 
spectively 1% in., 6 in. and 7 in. across. 

3. Make a clock face (see Congregationalist, 
Dec. 28) or use a clock which will not be hurt 
by having its hands turned vigorously. 

4, A“ sand map” or ‘‘sand table’’ used by 
kindergartners. This is a joy forever to the 
mother who has one. Make one by sawing off 
a dry goods box about 3 ft. x 2 ft. to the hight 
of three or four inches. Cover the bottom 
evenly with sand about two inches deep. If 
you have not time to get the box ready use a 
wide, shallow drawer. And if you cannot get 
nice clean sand do not give up the plan, but, 
as necessity is the near relative of invention, 
do as some mothers have done and substitute 
corn meal or graham flour, or, better than 
either of these, three or four pounds of brown 
sugar. 

5. Literature. Send at once for the follow- 
ing, so that they can be used between now 
and May 31 as a preparation for the lesson. 
The children will enjoy hearing these leaflets 
read at bedtime, as has been proved by ex- 


perience. Dr. J.B. Clark, Bible House, New |: 


York, will furnish the following leaflets free, 
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with others also, if desired: map of the 
United States, showing its comparative size 
with that of other countries, Our Land for 
Christ, Rally Exercise No. 2 and No. 3, A Boy 
of the Black Hills, Clare’s Part. If you are 
not a subscriber to the Home Missionary Maga- 
zine ask for a sample copy. As a secondary 
use it will be valuable for a current topic club, 
if you have one. 

6. Send to Rev. H. L. Cobb, Bible House, 
New York, or to Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, for leaflets entitled 
Successful Endeavorers, Letter to the Sunday 
Schools and How the Happy Thought Church 
Was Built. They will probably send more 
than you ask for, but it will all be helpful and 
interesting. 


The Sawyer Sunday Cards and Blocks, il- 
lustrating the story of Joseph, mentioned by 
Mrs. Mears in our issue of Jan. 11, can be ob- 
tained of Mrs. Harriet Adams Sawyer, 5813 
Von Versen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Cards, 
twenty-five cents; blocks, $1.00. 


We are having just such a spring as I 
love. There never is such a season, and 
that shows what a poet God is. He says 


~ the same thing over to us so often and 


always new. Here have I been reading the 
same poem for nearly half a century, and 
never had a notion what the buttercup in 
the third stanza meant before.—James Rus- 


sell Lowell. (7 
ee a ed fe 


He is wise who can instruct us and assist 
us in the business of daily virtuous living.— 
Carlyle. 


You 
know what you are 
eating when you use 


Geant 


Its true composition is 


given on every label. 
‘*Pure”’ and ‘‘ Sure.” 


ee 


§ What is 
Savena? 


fe ik 


First in purity, 

First in excellence 

and first in the hearts of 
our country women. 


Sweet and clean is the household, happy 
and healthy are all 1ts members where 
Savena is used. 


@ 

é 

SAVES ME DOLLARS. ¢ 
Please find inclosed 37 wrappers for Pre- 
miums No. 37, “Satin Damask Towel,” and 
No. 77, ‘‘ Brown Linen Slipper.Case.”’ I have 
used six kinds of washing powders, but 
Savena. I can do my washing in just half 


Savena beats them all. It does half my 
washing, and saves me dollars in a year. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. HAYDEN, 
38 Alpine St., Somerville, Mass. 


IT IS SURPRISING. 


I have used three different kinds of wash- 
ing powders, but have found none to equal 


the time, and it is surprising how it whitens 
the clothes. Mrs. J. E. YOUNG, 


Box 211, Franklin, N. H. 


A Useful Present in Each Package. 
Also 100 Premiums to select from. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


m, EAR CORNERERS: As you 
noticed at the close of last 
week’s Corner, a letter 
about ‘‘ Patriots’ Day ’’ was 
omitted by the printer on 
the ground that it had 
nothing to do with the 
Northland, toward which, 
‘Cas the needle to the pole,”’ 
all our previous paragraphs 
had pointed. But was not 
the embattled farmers’ 
“shot heard round. the 


We will make up for the des- 
potic exclusion of that letter by printing 
two now: 


woild’’? 


Lexineton, Mass., April 20. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I have been so happy 
thinking of that pleasant day’s tramp in Bos- 
ton! I wish I could tell you about the ex- 
ercises here yesterday. Ralph and [I rose 
about four o’clock, and O, Mr. Martin, we had 
such a fine time! I climbed up a ladder and 
rapped at one girl’s window, and when she 
was ready we woke up all the rest. Then we 
took our bicycles and went where the color 
guard was marching over the route taken by 
the British. At sunrise we all went and heard 
the cannon on ‘‘the Green.’? We went to the 
Belfry Club House and shook hands with the 
Governor. The houses were all decked in 
bunting and flags, and the old houses where 
tbe ‘‘ minute-men”’ died after being wounded 
in 1775 were great objects of interest to stran- 
gers. We were so tired at night that, after 
firing our own little guns, we came in and 
sung an evening hymn to the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne and went to bed. I have the autc- 
graph of Rebecca Bates, who was ‘‘ one of the 
American army of two in the war of 1812. She 
with her sister beat a drum and a fife and 
drove away the British troops from Scituate 
Harbor.’ Your friend, Rosk W. 


A short account of this familiar incident 
may be found in Mr. Coffin’s Building the 
Nation. As Scituate is our D. F.’s summer 
resort, he could doubtless tell us the exact 
location of the rocks behind which Rebeeca 
and Abigail accomplished their ‘‘ musical 


stratagem.”’ ees 
Oak PARK, ILu. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: There is loyalty in the 
West as well as in the East. We celebrated 
the nineteenth of April,too. The music, gym- 
nastic and drawing teachers came to supper 
and were treated to Boston baked beans and 
brown bread, warm apple sauce and dough- 
nuts. After this patriotic meal was finished 
four other teachers came, and programs were 
passed around tied with red, white and blue 
ribbons. ‘' Big Boy’ repeated Paul Revere’s 
Ride with his father—‘‘ Small Boy ”’ knows it, 
too, but he had finally succumbed to the 
‘“‘sand-man?’ Then mamma read Coffin’s ac- 
count of the battle in ‘‘ Boys of ’76.’’ 

‘Little Girl,’’ dressed as nearly like ‘ Dor- 
othy Q.’’ as possible, with a locket picture of 
her great-great-grandmother hanging from her 
neck, was placed behind a picture frame, so 
that she looked like the veritable portrait that 
was so cruelly stabbed by the British soldiers. 
Then we drew slips of paper, each one having 
something about the ‘“‘ Ride,” and these we 
portrayed on large sheets of manilla paper. I 
knew you would be interested, so I have writ- 
ten it out for you; and now can you give me 
the whole quotation about ‘the shot heard 
round the world’’? ‘Big Boy’s” teacher 
thinks it is on statue of the minute-man at 
Concord. We know they are Emerson’s words, 
but where can they be found? , 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. R. 

P.S. I forgot to tell you one funny thing. 
A young lady from England dropped in dur- 
ing our program. She bore the fun about be- 
ing a ‘‘ Britisher”’ tinely and was exceedingly 
amused when ‘‘ Big Boy” said, ‘‘ Why, were 
you in the red-coat war?’’ 


Of course the West is patriotic—espe- 
cially Chicago and Oak Park!—and we are 
interested to see how a private company 
celébrated the anniversary. I would like to 
have seen it. (I find that I went right past 
the home where this letter is dated when at 
the World’s Fair; had [ known it I would 
have called and seen that ‘‘ Small Boy”’ and 
“Little Girl!’’?) Emerson’s poem was orig- 
inally written for the dedication of the old 
monument at Concord, April 19, 1836, and 
will be found among his published poems. 
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There are four verses, the first being the one 
upon the statue of the Minute-Man erected 
on the spot where the Americans fought: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


It is an interesting Concord tradition that 
Mr. Emerson, who was a member of the 
committee for the great centennial celebra- 
tion in 1875, when this later statue was ded- 


icated, was much gratified to see his verse. 


upon the shaft which he would have ‘‘ Time 
and nature gently spare.’ A lady whose 
early years were spent in Concord tells me 
that the whole poem was a very familiar 
one to the children of the town, being al- 
ways read or sung at the annual celebra- 
tions and often recited in school. Nothing 
can be better than for children to know by 
heart such pieces which combine true po- 
etry and patriotism like this one, Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride and Barbara Frietchie. Since I 
began writing this Corner Sheridan’s Ride 
was read ata local gathering of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and, though so famil- 
iar to all, received from a large audience 
the most enthusiastic applause. 
And now from poetry to flowers: 

West Fircupure, Mass. 

I read Josiah W.’s letter 
about the wind-flower. We have the wind- 
flower here, but call if the anemone. I have 


picked some this spring. In April I picked 
thirty kinds of wild flowers. ALFRED C., 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


West GRoToN, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Aren’t you mistaken about 
there being no flowers here the middle of 
April? LIcan find at least fourteen different 
kinds of flowers now. They have been coming 
ever since March 16, when the first one, sym- 
plocarpus, appeared. Pussy willows bloomed 
all winter long and mayflowers in the house 
the very first of March. Josiah W.is mistaken 
about people of Massachusetts knowing the 
wind flower; though we do not have the 
anemone patens, we do have the anemone 
nemorosa. I picked some the other day. I 
have found several times a small, puff-ball- 
like thing shaped like a starfish ; has no con- 
nection with the ground; is found after a rain 
in sandy soil. When dry the rays all curl up, 
then if put in water open again, and in doing 
so it hops along as if it were a small animal. 
Can any one tell me the name of it? 

Yours truly, EvizaAnerH H. 

This: is evidently the earth-star. which 
Mrs. Bucklin described so fully on the Home 
page of April 21, 1892; see also Corner of 
following week. No; neither Josiah nor I 
were mistaken—if you only understood us 
rightly—a very important thing to do in all 
supposed disagreements! My botanical ad- 
viser says that the anemone patens, called 
abroad the pasque-flower (because appear- 
ing about Easter time), and in the West, 
where Josiah lives, the wind-flower, does 
not grow wild here. Our common species 
is anemone nemorosa—I suppose because it 
grows in the woods—certainly my playmate 
and I used to find it in ‘‘the pine woods.” 
Sarah N. has just laid on my table a bunch 
of rue anemone. Greek-studying Cornerers 
will notice that anemone means “ the wind.”’ 
The reference to ‘‘plenty wind and no 
flowers’’ in the Corner of April 26 was ex- 
plained by the statement that it was written 
in the midst of a severe blizzard, with snow 
four inches deep. And now a Corner boy 
shows me a Jack-in-the-pulpit, the first one 
of the season, I think—remember that I 
write two weeks before you read, 

One other flower which was not a flower. 
A Rose by any other name might not be as 
sweet, but the other name is correct in the 
case of the Lansing, Mich., boy of May 3—it 


should have been printed Ross S. Who do 


you suppose made it Rose? 
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A Leg« 
sMutton 


contains 77 
grains of pro- 
tein. to the 
pound. 


gives 5 times 
as tmuch to 


the pound. 


H-O { eb Company, N. Y. 


i 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


—— made with None-Such Mince Meat isg 
distinguishable by its excellence, Ask 
your Grocer for the I None-Such brand, 


| MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Ye 


Lich COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beth 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal 
World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since 
1885 has been declared 


Above 
Competition 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
gb No child should learn to walk without them. 
% Recommended by physicians as best appli- 
ance for weak or deformed ankles. 
As Price 40c. up. Send for circular. 
SESS R.H.Golden, So. Norwalk, Conn. . 


ye 
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Lesson FoR May 27. Ex. 3: 10-20. 
MOSES SENT AS A DELIVERER. 


BY REV. A. EH. DUNNING, D.D. 


Moses exercises a powerful influence in our 
countrytoday. His legislation underlies ours. 
His teachings shape our ideas of our duty 
toward our fellowmen. We learn from him 
of the divine sanctions of human laws. 

Moses occupied the chief place in Jewish 
history. He received greater revelations 
from God than any one else before Christ. 
“There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face.” He taught men of Christ and 
still teaches of Him. Jesus said, ‘‘ If ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would believe Me; for he 
wrote of Me.” If we are to know either the 
Old Testament or the New, we must become 
acquainted with Moses. In this lesson he is 
first presented in the Bible as a conscious per- 
sonality. We shall need to take a larger view 
than that included in the selected verses. 
The lesson is from chap.2: 11-4: 9. It tells: 

I. Moses’ preparation for his life work. It was 
long. He was eighty years old when he was 
first called to it. Let no one consider his 
work done so long as he is in the world. 
Some of the most important services to man- 
kind have been rendered by old men. <A long 
list might be made, beginning with Gladstone 
and Bismarck, of men most prominent in Eu- 


ropean affairs who are past threescore and 


ten. 

Moses was as faithful in preparation as he 
was in active service. His distinguishing 
characteristic came to be known as his faith- 
fulness in performing every duty In that re- 
spect he was compared to Christ, ‘‘ who was 
faithful to Him that appointed Him, as also 
was Moses in all his house.’ Through all 
his life he did his best at the task which lay 
nearest to him. If any one seeks to be called 
to any high position he must put his whole 
soul into what he is now set to do. Moses 
excelled at school. He ‘‘ was instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians; and he was 
mighty in his words and works.’’ 

He made a great mistake when he under- 
took to set his people free before God called 
him to do it [Mx, 2: 11-15]. But he did the 
best he could to retrieve the mistake. Hehad 
to flee for his life, but he soon found a chance 
to do a-manly thing for some young girls who 
needed his protection, and by that he found a 
place to work and a wife. It was work which 
his training would not have prompted him to 
choose, ‘‘ for every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians ’’; but he took it up and fol- 
lowed it diligently for forty years. 

The faithfulness of Moses in the business he 
found to do fitted him to answer the special 
call which has given him such high renown. 
God has no use for a lazy and aimless life. 
For His business He calls those who are in 
demand among men, and every one is in 
demand who puts his life into what he does 
and does what offers. Those who are more 
anxious about fewer hours in work than better 
service will take the same view of God’s work 
as of theirown. Such aview entitles one only 
to the least responsibility and the poorest 
pay. 

Il. The ground of Moses’ confidence. The ap- 
pearance of flame encircling the green acacia 
tree without burning had not suggested to 
him the presence of God. But he at once 
sought to find out what itdid mean. Many 
another man would have stared and wondered 
and gone on. God rewarded Moses’ spirit 
of honest inquiry with clearer revelations. 
‘““When the Lord saw that he turned aside to 
see, God called unto him.’”’ When God ad- 
dresses us through one avenue to our souls, if 
we attend He will come to us in other ways 
and fill our being. 

Moses was reverent before God. He put off 
his shoes and hid his face. He was as prompt 
to recognize that the place was holy as he had 
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been to see the fire and to respond to the 
voice. The spirit that can jest at divine 
things lacks manliness and cannot put a 
noble estimate on life. Like a bird which 
flies homeward whichever way the wind blow, 
the devout man is always coming into closer 
communion with God. Like a feather tossed 
by every breeze as it settles toward the earth, 
the irreverent man drifts away from heavenly 
inspiration and noble service. 


Moses received the assurance that God was 
sending him to his appointed work. Once he 
had started without being sent and had failed. 
Naturally he hesitated to undertake the task 
again. The king of Egypt had sought to slay 
him and had proscribed him [Ex. 2:15]. He 
was not trusted by his own people. But be- 
fore the ‘‘I will send thee’’ these obstacles 
vanished. Any one is strong who is conscious 
that he is sent by God. 

Moses received the assurance from God that 
He would .be with him in his work. With 
that promise he could even face the mighty 
ruler of Egypt. What an army of heroes are 
summoned before our minds by the mention 
of this promise, accompanied by this com- 
mand. Jacob going to meet Esau, Gideon on 
the plain of Moreh, David facing Goliath, the 
three youths in the fiery furnace, Daniel 1n 
the den of lions, Luther at the Diet of Worms 
—who were these but men like ourselves in- 
spired by the consciousness of power from the 
promise of God, ‘‘ Certainly I will be with 
thee.” 

Ill. The evidence of Moses’ divine commission. 
God’s presence and promise were plain enough 
to him, but he would have to persuade others 
that God had spoken to him. At this point, 
for the first time in Biblical history, we come 
on the need of attesting the message from God 
as genuine. Allthe previous revelations were 
simply for the individuals to whom they were 
made, though they had been accepted by the 
descendants of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
But now the people would demand of Moses 
his credentials. In other words, when he 
claimed to speak from God he would have to 
give evidence that he was inspired of God. 
The proofs that God gave him were threefold: 


1. Prophecy. Moses was at Mt. Sinai when 
he saw the burning bush. He was to go and 
tell the people that God had commanded him 
to lead them out of bondage. To human eyes 
the task seemed impossible. . But when it had 
been accomplished he could point to the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy made by God before 
the task was begun: ‘‘ When thou hast brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
God upon this mountain.’ But that would 
not satisfy them at the beginning. Therefore 
God taught him to prove the source of his au- 
thority by 

2. The character of his message. Moses 
knew that the people would challenge him to 
give evidence that God spoke through him, 
and he could not yet point to fulfilled proph- 
ecy. Then he was to give the revealed name 
of the self-existent, eternal, unchangeable 
One, and to tell them what He had done for 
their fathers. God’s character, holy and su- 
preme, and His providences in history are the 
divine signature to His eommands and prom- 
ises. 

3. Miracles. Moses still hesitated. Hesaid: 
“They will not believe me,... They will 
say, The Lord hath not appeared unto thee.” 
Then God changed Moses’ shepherd staff into 
a snake, and again, as Moses caught it by the 
tail, it became a staff. This and other signs 
Moses was to do before the people as proof 
that he spoke from God. 

These are still the evidences which attest 
the authority of the Word of God—prophecy 
fulfilled, the character of the teaching and 
miracles. 

1V. Moses’ relations with his people. He was 
to stand between them and their oppressor 
and protect them from Pharaoh. He was 
to stand between them and God and bring to 
them the knowledge of His will. He was to 
withstand their impatience, to endure their 
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ignorance and to lead them to independence 
Every one who would do good to men must 
stand toward them, in some measure, in these 
relations. 

Moses had long felt the burden of the op- 
pression of his people. He had long before 
relinquished wealth and honors that he might 
share their fortunes [Heb. 11: 24-26]. He had 
sought to deliver them, but had failed. Now 
he was called of God to doit. Profound sym- 
pathy with the oppressed shapes character. 
It colors our judgments, decides the tone of 
our feelings, determines our influence over 
public opinion. 

Moses now saw that the people were re- 
membered by God. That gave the new im- 
pulse to his sympathy which fitted him for 
action. Every leader of men must look at 
them as he stands by God’s side. 

Moses saw the people as inheritors of a 
great promise. God had a great purpose for 
the world to fulfill through them, and there- 
fore to lead them, under whatever trials, was 
a great boon and honor. So God prepares 
men and women to be ministers, teachers and 
helpers by their sympathy with the oppréssed, 
their knowledge of His compassion and their 
conviction of the value of those who need 
deliverance. / 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOR, 


Write upon the board or show upon a card 
the name Moses. Who can tell what the name 
means? Why was it given tothe child? By 
Similar questions review the lesson of last 
Sunday. Enforce the suggestion made then 
of the gratitude of the man for the care of 
God. How could Moses show that he remem- 
bered how God had taken care of him? Let 
the children think of obedience as the response 
of a grateful heart. Give a brief outline of 
the life of Moses up to the time of his eall 
to service. Cut from pictures or from white 
paper tiny sheep. Make also a shepherd’s 
crook. Pin these on the board as the story of 
Moses’ life in the desert is told. Write on the 
board above the crook, God called. Opposite 
write, ‘“‘ Here am I.’”’ Show how this answer 
showed that Moses’ heart was willing to 
listen to the voice of duty. 

What was the call? Picture the difficulties 
of the mission given to Moses. Show the 
power of the Egyptians and the helplessness 
of the children of Israel. Suggest the possi- 
ble danger to Moses. Do you suppose Moses 
remembered his name now? Do you think 
he was ready to help to deliver others from 
trouble and danger? But what help was 
promised to Moses? He was not to go alone. 
Recall the Golden Texts of the past two 
weeks and teach the new one. Write it be- 
low the answer of Moses onthe board. Change 
the first phrase on the board to read, God cails. 
Let the answer remain. Suggest that this is 
the right answer for us all to make whenever 
God calls. To what does He call children 
today? Moses was called to deliver those in 
trouble. Whenever we see any one in trouble 
God calls us to help. Make this thought em- 
phatic by practical applications from every- 
day life. Suggest the helping of a blind man 
on the street, or the comfort to be given toa 
little child who has fallen; and so on. 

There are orders meant for you; swift and jubilant 
they ring } 

oO the. Deseo being trusted on the errands of the 

Fearless ay in royal service; not an eyil can 
befall 


Those who do the gracious bidding, hasting at the 
Master’s call. 


There are songs which children only are glad 
enough to sing— 

Songs that are full of sunshine as the sunniest 
hours of spring. 

Won’t you sing them till our sorrowseems the easier 
to bear, 

As we feel how safe we’re sheltered in our blessed 
Saviour’s care? 


Yes; there’s always work in plenty for little ones 


0 do, 

Little burdens you may lift, happy steps that you 
may take, q f 
Heavy hearts that you may comfort, doing it for 

Jesus’ sake. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 27-June 2. God’s Call. What Is 
Our Response? Eph. 4: 1-6, 17-32. 

In Looking Backward, that book about 
which everybody was talking three or four 
years ago, the author conceives of a number 
of ingenious devices whereby in the golden 
age to come the comfort of mankind will be 
increased. Among these pleasing fancies was 
an arrangement by which at a satisfactory 
hour in the morning every one who so desires 
could be awakened by the strains of sweet 
and inspiriting music close to his pillow. 
Certainly the idea is a suggestive one. To 
have the first sounds which greet the ear on 
awakening from slumber of a character to 
cheer and spur one on to the day’s prosy ac- 
tivities would be to most persons far better 
than the ordinary tocsin. We shall not prob- 
ably live to see this clever conception realized, 
but there is a martial music whose strains 
may be heard through all our waking hours 
if we would but heed. What can be miore 
stirring, what can kindle the Christian’s en- 
thusiasm more than such a chapter as this? 
It is the more animating when we remember 
that the apostle was writing to men and 
women all of whom were imperfect and many 
of whom had been very sinful. Yet he does 
not cease to hold up before the churches of 
his love the ideal of the Christian character. 
However far short he knew them to come of 
it, he would not lower his standards for an 
instant. On the other hand, through all his 
epistles runs the confident expectation that 
they will yet prove themselves worthy of the 
high calling wherewith they were called. 

When Daniel Webster retired from public 
life and returned to Marshfield his old friends 
and neighbors gave him a reception. In the 
long line of well-wishers that filed by to take 
his hand was a man a good many years Web- 
ster’s senior, who said, as he passed, ‘‘ You 
have done well, Daniel, you have made some 
great speeches, but you haven’t done your 
best yet.’”? That is the spirit which evokes 
the best from another. Itis because of sim- 
iJar confidence in us that God calls us to be 
all we can and to do all we can as His chil- 
dren. This call toa holy life, to faithful and 
constant service is just as real today as when 
it came in the vision by night or in audible 
tones by day. We can hear it if we are not 
too busy with other things. To be indifferent 
to it, to be unresponsive, is equivalent to re- 
fusing it. Sometimes one has more respect 
for the man who deliberately declines the eall 
of Jesus to the high and true life than for him 
who will not fairly face it, who, knowing that 
he ought to heed it, tries to ignore or evade it, 
or to deceive himself into thinking it was 
meant for somébody else. How much more 
honorable, how much more noble, to respond, 
‘“‘Yes, Lord, take me, make a man of me, 
make me a fisher of men.”’ 

Parallel verses: Deut. 6: 5-7; Josh. 24: 14- 
18; Ps. 27; 8; 51: 7; Prov. 23: 26; Isa. 45; 22- 
24; Matt. 11: 28-30; Col. 3: 1-3; 1 John 3: 
1-8, 23, 24; Rev. 22:17. 
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THE OHURCGH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 20-26. Fellowship in Christian 

Work. Luke 9: 49, 50; Phil. 1: 12-18. 

Co-operation the watchword of the age. Such fel- 
lowship desirable within the local church, between 
denominations, with all Christians. ; r 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
SELES SS ea 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

American Board Receipts. The receipts of the 
American Board in April, including certain 
special contributions, have been: donations 
$35,572.40 and legacies $23,493.62, making a 
total which is larger by $20,784.26 than that 
of April, 1893. This increase is owing to the 
unusually large legacies received. In regular 
donations there has been a slight falling off. 
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The total receipts for the eight months of this 
fiscal year have been $441,386.95, as compared 
with $412,960.76 received in the corresponding 
period last year. Of the amount received this 
year $34,410.58 goes toward the payment of 
the debt, which is thus reduced to $53,907.95. 


' Missionaries not Extravagant. A missionary 
of the Woman’s Board in Japan, in a private 
letter, utters a surprised and grieved dis- 
claimer of some criticisms made by a Baptist 
minister at a meeting in Boston. He accused 


the missionaries of extravagance in their man- - 


ner of living and in regard to the use of for- 
eign funds. Our correspondent replies: ‘“T 
am acquainted with many missionaries and 
know that they live ina style that would be 
called ‘simply comfortable’ at home. Some 
of them do not live comfortably, but homes 
can be built and furnished here on sums very 
much smaller than are required in America 
for the same things, so to the eyes of travelers 
they seem to represent large expenditure. 
Besides, if we live down to the lowest civiliza- 
tion in the country, the Japanese despise us 
and say, ‘ Christianity is only for coolies and 
women.’ What surprised me most is that Dr. 
Mabie is reported to have declared that too 
much money is spent upon churches, that if 
bamboo and plaster are good enough for 
heathen places of worship they are good 
enough for Christian.. How is it possible 
that any one who has visited this country 
failed to see that the temples are the largest, 
finest and most expensive buildingsin Japan? 
In villages they are the only good buildings. 
A large number of the Christian preaching 
places are ordinary dwelling houses, with 
paper sides and fireless and chairless. I have 
rheumatism caused by sitting for two winters 
on cold mats in rooms with torn paper par- 
titions, doors always open, and in the large 
apartment only a handful of charcoal in a 
small metal-lined box.” 


The Home flissionary for May is of special 
interest both as to reading matter and illus- 
trations. The number is wholly devoted to 
Nebraska and Omaha, giving the history, de- 
velopment, resources and prospects of that 
city and State, as well as the history of the 
H.M.S. there from the time when its first 
missionary crossed the Missouri in 1855 to the 
past year, when 110 missionaries were sup- 
ported in Nebraska with an expense to the 
society of over $20,000. As there are only 
three Congregational churches in the State 
that have been organized and carried forward 
without home missionary aid, it is evident 
that the history of Congregationalism in Ne- 
braska is inseparable from the history of the 
C. H. M.S. within the State, which now con- 
tains 12,000 Congregationalists. Those who 
are to attend the coming convention at Omaha 
will appreciate the illustrated leading article 
on Omaha by Mr. W.H. Alexander, as well 


as the account of Nebraska and Its Resources. 


by Mr. J. E. Utt. 


Alaska Mission Reopened. The A. M. A. mis- 
sion station at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, 
which was closed last year under singularly 
sad circumstances, is to be revived. Mr. and 

, Mrs. Lopp, who were formerly stationed there, 
were, at the solicitation of the government, 
transferred to Port Clarence and placed in 
charge of the Reindeer Station. Now, how- 
ever, they have cheerfully agreed to return to 
Cape Prince of Wales with the approval of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the government official. 
These devoted missionaries, of course, know 
the language, are acquainted with the people 
and possess the advantage of having secured 
their confidence in some measure. It will be 
a satisfaction to know that the work which 
the martyred Thornton was carrying on so 
bravely and successfully is to be continued by 
his friends and former associates. The goy- 
ernment has decided to offer reindeer to the 
different mission stations and our station. at 
Cape Prince of Wales is to receive 100 deer. 
The advantage both to the mission and the 
people in that region will be great. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


Methodists in India. At the biennial Central 
Conference of the Methodist Church in India, 
recently held in Allahabad, cheering progress 
was reported all along the line. The past two 
years the number of baptisms has been 37,000, 
and after making allowance for all loss the in- 
crease of the Christian community is estimated 
to be about 30,000 persons. The entire number 
of Christians connected with the mission in In- 
dia, Burmah and Malaysia is 70,000, while there 
are many more adherents. The increase in 
these past two years has been more rapid than 
ever before, and in spite of the financial de- 
pression in America and the depreciation of 
the rupee, never in any year have there been 
received such sums for the purchase of real 
estate or the payment of debts. An interest- 
ing feature of the conference was the influ- 
ence and power of woman. Nearly a third of 
the delegates were women, who had equal 
rights and voice with the men. Nearly all the 
boards and committees have women among 
their members, and one of the most important 
had a woman as chairman. In this respect 
India is in advance of the Methodist Church at 
home. 


Japan. According to a table of statistics re- 
lating to Protestant mission work in Japan 
for 1893, carefully compiled by Rev. Henry 
Loomis of the American Bible Society, the 
total church membership is greater by 1,864 
than in 1892. It is now estimated to be 37,398. 
There are forty-one more missionaries, six 
more stations and 107 outstations. In 1893 
more than $30,000 were contributed by native 
Christians for various purposes. This, how- 
ever, shows a slight falling off from the figures 
of the previous year. The Kumiai (Congrega- 
tional) churches show by far the best record, 
not only in the number of workers and bap- 
tisms but as regards the financial condition. 
The totals of Protestant missions give 643 mis- 
sionaries, 125 stations, 644 outstations and 377 
organized churches. The Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches report 46,682 total adherents. 
Referring to the feeling among Christians in 
America that the work of missionaries is 
practically ended in Japan, a missionary writes 
that ninety-nine one hundredths of the peo- 
pie and a large proportion of the remaining 
one hundredth are untouched by Protestant 
Christianity. 


Ramabai Association. The Pundita Ramabai 
Association has held its annual meeting in 
Boston this spring under circumstances of 
more than usual interest. There has been 
trouble in India, brought about by the mem- 
bers of the Hindu advisory board, who are 
indignant because Ramabai has not made her 
school strictly Hindu in its workings as re- 
gards religious freedom and caste, and they 
accuse her of attempts at proselyting. Twenty 
widows were withdrawn from the school, but 
Ramabai refused to change her policy. At 
this crisis Mrs. J. A. Andrews, chairman of 
the executive committee of the association, 
was sent to India. Her report from Poonah 
while at the Sharada Sadana, as the school is 
called, formed one of the most attractive 
features of the recent meeting, and gave the 
audience an excellent idea of the situation in 
India, as well as the home life of Ramabai 
and her child widows. 
lished in full in the April Lend a Hand. Sev- 
eral of the girls who were withdrawn have 
been returned and the school is now in a 
flourishing condition, with fifty-one pupils, of 
whom thirty-four are widows. Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham of Chicago was introduced, and as 
one who visited Ramabai in India two years 
ago gave an important testimony to the value 
of the work. She said: ‘‘I believe inJRamabai 
first, last and all the time. I believe in her 
executive ability and in the great love that is 
in her heart. There are 20,000,000 child wid- 
ows in India. It will take a thousand Rama- 
bais and a thousand Ramabai Associations in 


America to help and educate all.” Dr, Lyman 


Abbott was elected president. 


This report is pub-- 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE EXODUS. 

This book, by Rev. Dr. B. W. Bacon, has a 
triple title. The first portion, given above, 
and repeated on the outside cover, accords 
with the critical views of the book itself. 
The third portion, repeated on a fly-leaf, 
Bibles Within the Bible, will help commend 
the book to popular apprehension. The 
middle portion, A Study of the Structure of 
the Later Pentateuchal Books, Reproducing 
‘the Sources of the Narrative, describes ex- 
actly what the book attempts to be and to 
do. Its companion volume, The Genesis of 
Genesis, was noticed in these columns about 
two years ago. The author is a Congrega- 
tional pastor, whose extended and thorough 
investigations in Biblical science reflect 
honor on American scholarship, on our de- 
nomination of Christians and on the family 
name which he bears. 

Dr. Bacon has certainly been more suc- 
cessful than others of his school in presery- 
ing a measure of consistency and verisimili- 
tude in each of the main sections into which 
he analyzes the narrative. He examines 
his material with great patience and makes 
what he can of it, instead of cutting the 
knot by assuming interpolation at every 
difficulty. It is a further merit that he 
argues a historical kernel of truth in the 
story of the Exodus, against Colenso’s as- 
saults. There is a happy absence, also, of 
the painful irreverence which marred some 
of his earlier analytical work. It is a good 
augury for the future that he is willing 
to retract an untenable position which he 
formerly advocated, although here we 
can sometimes praise only the ingenuity 
whereby he twists his flexible theory this 
way and that to escape the damaging thrusts 
of his opponent in the Hebraica contro- 
versy. Strange to say, Dr. Green is scarcely 
noticed in any other way than by these in- 
direct compliments, though references are 
frequent, both hostile and favorable, to 
Wellhausen, Driver and others. The stu- 
dent should refer not only to Dr. Bacon’s 
articles in Hebraica (in addition to the 
above controversy) but also to his contribu- 
tions to the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1890-93. 

On the whole, we cannot pronounce the 
book a success. The erudition of its 440 
octavo pages is immense, but its methods 
we believe to be radically defective. Be- 
hind the inductive examination of things as 
they are stands ever the deus ex machina of 
a preconceived theory, to which the facts 
must be made to conform. Itis one thing 
to prove that there are diverse codes in 
Exodus; itis not so easy to parcel out the 
narrative in Exodus among the assumed 
writers, J, E, and P, with a few supplemen- 
tary revisers. Great ingenuity is employed 
to set over against each other passages 
which are perfectly consistent as they stand, 
but equal ingenuity is not displayed in rec- 
onciling discrepancies. A typical instance 
occurs in the narrative of the plagues in 
Egypt, where all the ‘‘rod’’ passages are 
assigned to H, This results from the theory 
that according to that writer God gave 
Moses a special rod to work miracles with. 
And how is this made out, in plain contra- 
diction to Ex. 4: 2, 3; 7: 15? 


Now as Dr. Bacon has already given back 
to J (the main author) a large part of chap- 
ter 4, which he formerly attributed to E, 


By a remark-. 
able series of dissections and transpositions. © 
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we are persuaded that if he will suspend 
his theorizing, and exercise the Yankee 
common sense which he inherits from emi- 
nent ancestors, he will be able to find some 
simple explanation of verse 17 which will 
preserve its unity. In that case he might 
possibly bridge the gap between the E and 
the J plagues. Moreover, as he has already 
reclaimed the plague of flies from Dill- 
mann’s jumble to J entire, and as the crite- 
ria he follows elsewhere would assign the 
plague of frogs to P as readily as to J, a 
further re-combination is conceivable. Who 
knows whether the simple arrangement of 
Maimonides may not return to favor? 

The crying need of Biblical science today 
is a modest, matter-of-fact criticism, which 
refuses to strain any point, which is ever 
ready to confess ignorance and wait for 
light. Nothing is settled until it is set- 
tled aright. The traditional view lands 
us in grave difficulties which Dr. Green 
has not succeeded in explaining away. Still 
graver difficulties beset all its substitutes. 


Meanwhile, the progress of science in other 


departments is bringing new factors into 
the problem. In these.days of specializa- 
tion the critic with his thicroscope is tempted 
to neglect a telescopic survey of the whole 
field, and yet no view can be true which 
fails to include every appropriate and well- 
tested fact. Archeology is yearly adding 
definiteness to the demonstration that the 
primitive Semitic world, as it really. was, 
far transcended the rude civilization pre- 
supposed in the Pentateuch theories of a 
generation ago and more or less consciously 
pervading the theories of today. 

Still another method of approaching the 
subject is illustrated, for example, in the 
scholarly little volume on Genesis by Rev. 
F, Watson (London, 1892), which accepts 
the critical analysis of the sources of 
Genesis and proceeds to show, by a careful 
historical and literary examination of the 
book as a whole, that it answers every test of 
a genuine antiquity, and that to suppose its 
composition in either the regal or the legal 
period involves manifold improbabilities, It 
is genuinely scientific investigation of this 
order, we venture to think, which will cut 
the ground from under the theories that Dr. 
Bacon here pursues. It isa thousand pities, 
however, that such researches in Biblical 
science as his volume represents cannot be 
considered fairly upon their merits, without 
exciting, on the one hand, the foolish alarm 
of timid Christians in behalf of the Word of 
God, which liveth and abideth, and without 
invoking, on the other hand, the authority 
of a list of names supposed to represent the 
agreement of scholars. Suchan agreement, 
to quote a well-known Congregational dic- 
tum, ‘‘hath so much force as there is force 
in the reason of it.”’ No matter how often 
it may be asserted, itis not true that suffi- 
cient evidence has ever been presented for 
Wellhausen’s theory of the composition of 
the Hexateuch to satisfy intelligent Amer- 
ican students of the subject. Nor is the 
trouble, in our opinion, with the students. 
There is no reason why the evidence should 
not be accepted if it is sound, but the evi- 
dence itself has been sifted, cross-questioned 
and riddled with objections, and yet the 
analysts keep on asserting the consensus of 
scholarship, while what is needed is the con- 
sensus of some theory withitself. We firmly 
believe that if the actual origin and growth 
of the books which stand first in our canon 
are ever clearly ascertained, the scholars of 
that day will look back on the present tran- 
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sition stage as we look back on the calm 
creations of the omniscient Ewald. [Stu- 
dent Publishing Co. $2.50.] 


STORIES. 


Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s novels come close 
to being admirable and certainly do possess 
excellent qualities but The Queen of Love 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], like its one 
or two predecessors which we recall, is 
weakened by a certain crudeness which al- 
ways crops out in some manner. Here it 
is seen in the overdrawing of the ‘‘serious”’ 
people in Saltwich, for example. Never- 
theless the story is a vigorous, effective 
picture of lower middle-class English life 
and possesses decided interest in a way. 
— Mr. F. R. Stockton’s Ardis Claverden 
[$1.50] is five or six years old but holds its 
own well with the public. A new edition, 
handsomely printed, has just been sent out 
by the Scribners. The heroine is among 
the author’s most characteristic creations. 

Beatrice Harraden’s new book, In Vary- 
ing Moods [G. P. Rutnam’s Sons. $1.00], 
prompted doubtless by the popularity of 
her Ships that Pass in the Night, is a col- 
lection of seven short stories, one of which 
fills perhaps a third of the volume. They 
vary greatly in subject but resemble one 
another in manner, They reveal consider- 
able insight into human nature, a rare 
power of sympathetic and suggestive ex- 
pression and a blending of tenderness with 
force in feeling which would cause any 
writings to be read.—In A Modern Wiz- 
‘ard [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by Rod- 
rigues Ottolengui, the account of the trial 
scene is finely done but later there is ex- 
hibited too much clap-trap in connection 
with the pompous wizard. The story wanes 
in interest after the earlier chapters. 

The Prisoner of Zenda [Henry Holt & Co. 
75 cents], by Anthony Hope, is a spirited, 
amusing, dramatic little story of confused 
identities and assumed parts on a stage 
where vital interests were at stake and 
strange occurrences took place. It is highly 
entertaining and is prettily issued. Its 
small ‘size, clear type and pleasant style 
render it especially suited to be read when 
one is journeying. Those who are gather- 
ing a few novels in anticipation of travel- 
ing should include it. Messrs. J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons have just brought out a paper- 
covered edition of that striking story, The 
Soul of the Bishop [50 cents], which we re- 
member reading with unusual interest some 
months since. This too will fit in well to 
the traveling library. 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES. 


Tf you happen to glance at an illustration 
before you begin reading Scribner’s [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00] you are likely to 
turn over the pages and examine them all. 
They are examples of superior work and 
those of no other publication surpass them. 
As for the text of this issue, here are a 
graphic sketch, Some Episodes of Mountain- 
eering, by E. L. Weeks, the artist; an- 
other called The American Congo and de- 
scribing Southern Texas and its people, by 
Capt. J. G. Bourke, U. 8. A.; the install- 
ments of Mr. Bishop’s Monte Carlo story, A 
Pound of Cure, Mr. Cable’s John March, 
Southerner, and Octave Thanet’s Sketches 
of American Types; while Aline Gordon’s 
Womanliness as a Profession, P. L. Ford’s 
A New Portrait of Franklin, describing a 
recently discovered: terra-cotta medallion 
modeled from life, and Mrs. Clara S. Da- 
vidge’s Working-Girls Clubs are interesting 
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in other ways. The frontispiece is a repro- 
duction of Jules Muenier’s picture, A Corner 
in a Market, and there is a sketch of the 
artist, with a portrait, by Mr. Hamerton. 
Among the special features of the Review 
of Reviews [$2.50] are a Character Sketch of 
Kossuth, one of The Life-Work of David 
Dudley Field, a useful outline of the Con- 
ventions and Summer Gatherings to be held 
in 1894 and Some Notes on Bermuda. The 
Progress of the World is edited better than 
anything else of the sort of which we are 
aware, although it is not quite as impartial 
as it might be on some points. The extracts 
from leading articles of the month are well 
chosen, the reviews of different periodicals 
are eminently informing, and the reproduc- 
tions of’ caricatures and, indeed, all the 
portraits and other illustrative work add 
immensely to the attractiveness of the pub- 
lication. We repeat, what we believe we 
have said before, that the Review of Reviews 
is one of the indispensable magazines to 
every one who desires to be well informed. 
The North American [$5.00] presses the 
Forum hard and handles a very similar class 
of topics and in much the same manner. 
For example Governor Tillman, of South 
Carolina, and the Bishop of Chester, discuss 
the Way to Regulate Liquor Selling; Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop and the (Episcopal) Bishop of Al- 
bany, whose name is Doane, debate about’ 
Hostility to Roman Catholics; and Ouida 
and Sarah Grand treat of The New Woman 
and The Man of the Moment. It is rather a 
waste of space to devote room to Hon. R. P. 
_ Bland’s paper on The Hopes of Free Silver, 
but Sir C. W. Dilke’s on Lord Rosebery’s 
Administration, Karl Blind’s on Anarchy 
and the Napoleonic Revival, Edward Por- 
ritt?’s on Bargains in Parliament, and J. M. 
Graybill’s National Bank Examiners Criti- 
cised, will be read eagerly. There is no dis-. 
puting the vivacity and vigor with which 
the North American handles current themes, 
even if it once in a while allows a trivial 
topic place among its betters. i! 


Ex- President A. D. White leads off in the 
Popular Science Monthly [$5.00] with a 
chapter on Theological and Scientific Theo- 
ries of an Evolution in Animated Nature, a 
historical statement. Prof. E. P. Evans 
discusses Religious Belief as a Basis of 
Morality, but what would he say of a 
clergyman who should deliberately utter 
about some great scientist such a statement 
as his own that ‘‘ Jesus Himself evidently 
never intended to break away from Judaism 
and become the founder of a new religion!’’ 
Among the other topics considered this 
time are Frost Forms on Roan Mountain, 
Economic Uses of Non-edible Fish, Peculiar 
Sound Effects and The Sleep of Mollusks. 
Sir J. H. Gilbert is the subject of the usual 
biographical sketch.—The Philosophical 
Review [$3.00] has five papers, The Test of 
Belief, by Prof. J. P. Gordy, Are We ‘‘Con- 
scious Automata’’? by Prof. James Seth, 
Kant’s Relation to Utilitarianism, by Nor- 
man Wilde, German Kantian Bibliography 
Continued, by Dr. Erich Adickes, and a 
Discussion on The Ego as Cause by Prof. 
John Dewey. This publication of course is 
only for specialists. They cannot fail to 
appreciate the ability with which it is con- 
ducted. 

In the Hducational Review [Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00] Mr. J. M. Coulter treats of The 
Cost of Undergraduate Instructiqn, Mr. 
E. P. Seaver of Truants and Incorrigibles, 
Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick of Departmental 
Teaching in Grammar Schools, Mr. R. G. 
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Huling of History in Secondary Education, 
Mr. Wilhelm Rein of Contemporary Educa- 
tional Thought in Germany, Mary V. Wood- 
ward of Woman’s Education in the South 
and Mr. F. W. Parker continues the dis- 
cussion of the Report of the Committee of 
Ten. We should think that every teacher 
would find this magazine worth far more 
than its cost.——This also and quite as cer- 
tainly is true of Education [$3.00]. Dr. 


J. W. Harshberger’s suggestive paper on - 


Geographical Biology, Dr. C. E. Lowry’s 
thoughtful plea. for the larger recognition 
of the University Library, Mr. E. P. Pow- 
ell’s survey of the Difficulties in our Smaller 
Colleges, and Dr. G. M. Steele’s inquiry, 
Should Examinations Be Abolished? for in- 
stance, al) are as timely and practical as 
they are well written. All departments of 
the magazine are well sustained. 

The Art Amateur [$4.00] gives considera- 
ble space to the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion, and there are paragraphs about minor 
exhibitions: The Note Book is newsy and 
entertaining. Some of the comments of a 
French critic, M. André Bouilhet, on Amer- 
ican Designing are quoted and are suggest- 
ive. Flower Painting,in Oil, The Painting 
of Still-Life, Notes on Pastel, Landscape 
Painting in Water-Colors, The Fading of 
Water-Colors, The Painting of Children, 
Drawing from the Living Model, The Use 
of the Portable Kilns, The Painting of Fish, 
Illuminated Furniture, Decorative Painting 
in Wax—these titles show the variety and 
practical character of the subjects discussed 
this month. There are a number of others 
equally valuable, some nine or ten designs 
and two pretty color plates are supplied in 
a supplement for the use of students or 
others; there are excellent illustrations, In 
every way the Art Amateur is timely, well 
edited and eminently valuable. 

Lippincott’s special attractions are The 
Autobiography of a Professional Beauty, by 
Elizabeth P, Train, and the fifth installment 
of Gilbert Parker’s The Trespasser.. All 
the minor papers also are excellent.——Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine [$1.50] is a Gen. U. S. 
Grant number. Half of its space is filled 
by contributions about him from Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, A. E. Watrous, Generals O. O. 
Howard and E. S. Parker, T. C. Crawford 
and J. R. Grant. They are highly interest- 
ing. One of the other contributors is Bret 
Harte.——The Memorial Day number of 
Blue and Gray [$1.00] is well suited to its 
occasion as well as generally valuable along 


patriotic lines.——Romance continues to be - 


as fascinating a monthly collection of short 
stories by the best writers as could easily 
be imagined. Variety, spirit, pathos and 
suggestiveness always characterize it.—— 
Cassell’s [$1.50] also always impresses us 
by the large amount and high quality of its 
contents; Frank Leslie’s [$3.00] costs twice 
as much and contains more, as it ought. 
It is much the same sort of a publication, 
and deserves like praise; Dr. E. E. Hale’s 
Lend a Hand [$2.00] gives considerable 
room fittingly to a sketch of the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway; Good Housekeeping [$2.00] 
will aid you as to cooking, clothing, serv- 
ants, etc., very judiciously; while the Chau- 
tauquan [$2.00] goes far toward supplying a 
liberal education in each number. 


NOTES. 


—— Messrs. Stone & Kimball, the members 
of a new and promising publishing firm in 
Cambridge, are both Harvard undergradu- 
ates. 
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— The London Bookman says of the late 
James M. Bailey, the ‘‘ Danbury News Man,’’ 
that in some respects he was the ablest of 
American humorists and never was fully ap- 
preciated in either England or America. 


—— The Fleming H. Revell Co. has begun 
the issue of a little monthly literary review 
called Books and Authors. It costs only a 
quarter of a dollar a year and contains no- 
tices of new books and a variety of literary 
news, notes, etc. It is capitally gotten up. 


—— Miss Susan §. Frackleton, of Milwau- 
kee, is said to have made the one really unique 
contribution to the World’s Fair in the line of 
ceramic art. She has received diplomas, med- 
als, etc., and a personal letter from the Queen 
of Italy complimenting her and her book on 
china, 


—— By accident we gave our readers to un- 
derstand a week or two ago that Mr. Robert 
Bridges’s pleasant book which the Scribners 
have just brought out is called Overhead in 
Arcady instead of Overheard in Arcady. We 
are not quite sure, however, that our title is 
not almost as appropriate as the author’s. 


— The April Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library contains a list of the passengers who 
were landed at Boston, June 27, 1656, from the 
Speedwell of London, Robert Lock, master. 
They were about forty in number and eight of 
them are supposed to have been Quakers as 
there is a Q. against each of their names. The 
list is a result of the researches of the late 
S. G. Drake. 


— In the delightful, recently published 
story of his lifé and times Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
refers to the opposition which he encountered 
in Boston when in 1860 he returned here in the 
interests of Robert College. He says that the 


outlook committee of the’Congregational Club . 


refused to authorize his presenting the sub- 
ject to the churches in Boston. Dr. Hamlin’s 
attention having been called to the fact that 
the Boston Congregational Club was not or- 
ganized until nine years after that time, he 
desires us to state that the reference should 
be to the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 


‘BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. Collected and edited by 
Heli Chatelain. pp. 315. $3.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
THE PLEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Webster Wells, 
S.B. pp. 378. $1.25. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN. By Gen. D. H. 
Maury. pp.279. $1.50. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
Essays, ADDRESSES AND LYRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
By Rev. T. C. Finlayson, D.D. pp. 340. $3.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Mombert, D.D. pp.301. $1.50. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
FRA PAOLA SARPI. By Rev. Alexander Robertson. 
pp. 196. $1.50. 


Government Printing Office. 
SMITHSONIAN REPORT, 1892. pp. 811 


Presbyterian Committee of Publicstlan. Rich- 
mond, Va. 
THE SHEPHERD’S FAMILY. By Mary E. Ireland. 
pp.111. 60 cents. 


The\Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. By Prof. Th. Ribot. 
pp. 134. 75 cents. 
Bilhorn Bros. Chicago. 
CROWNING GLORY. By P.P.Bilhorn. 35 cents, 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE TRESPASSER. By Gilbert Parker. 
cents. — 


American Economic Association. Ithaca, N.Y. 
PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Prof. E.R.A.Seligman. pp. 222. $1.00. 


Hubbard Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
PICTURESQUE HAWAII. By Hon. J. L. Stevens and 
Pk W.B.Oleson. Parts VI,and VIII. 25 cents 
each. 


The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS FOR 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN VIRGINIA. By Prof. 
H. R. McIlwaine, Ph.D. pp. 67. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—NEW CHRIS- 
TIAN QUARTERLY.—LEND A HAND. 


May. OVERLAND.—BOOK NEWS.—JOURNAL OF Hy- 
GIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—HOMILETIO.— 
DONAHOE’S._SUNDAY.—GOOD WorpDSs.—QUIVER. 
—SANITARIAN.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO PHYS- 
ICS.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.— EDUCATION.— 
McCLuR»’s.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—BOOKBUYER. 
—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.— LITERARY NEWS. — 
BLUE AND GRAY.—BOOK NEWS. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Personal consecration of young men for 
young men has done great things for some 
of our churches. This week we indicate the 
results in one church, which, somewhat con- 
trary to the usual custom, receives more men 
than women as new members. 

This week the number of new members 
joining the church since Jan. 1 reaches over 
10,000, which is several thousand more than 
were reported last year at this time. 

The C. E. Society which has an average at- 
tendance of fifty out of fifty-five active mem- 
bers deserves commendation. There may be 
others which average over ninety per cent. 
regularly, but we regret that even the pledge 
cannot make this the universal rule. 

Continued reports come in of churches 
which are becoming incorporated. The free 
pew idea is also gaining ground. The old 
custom of rents may some time be the excep- 
tion at this rate. 

True conviction must have seized upon the 
blacksmith who laid aside his hammer and 
tongs to weld the hearts of his spiritually 
destitute neighbors into a new church. His 
ministry has received a material blessing, 
also. 

The list of seminary students who have re- 
ceived appointments for the summer compares 
favorably with that of last year. The num- 
ber is about the same, but considering the 
effect of this year’s depression the successful 
men should regard themselves fortunate. 


A WORKING CHURCH AND A WORK- 
ING MAN’S CHUROH. 

In reporting the work of our larger churches 
we are in danger of overlooking the equally 
important and more self-denying service of 
our smaller churches. Thirteen years ago 
Rey. G. H. Bird, a graduate of Harvard and 
Andover, went to South Chicago and began 
work among the laborers in the Rolling Mills 
of that suburb, which had in it little of a spir- 
itual nature that was encouraging. With the 
exception of a year’s absence abroad, he and 
his wife have remained in this unpromising 
locality for thirteen years. Beginning with 
nothing, today they have a home church of 
200 members, with all the ordinary church or- 
ganizations: a Sunday school of 600 members, 
two mission schools, one of 125 pupils, the 
other of 150 pupils connected with a newly 
organized church; and another church of 200 
members, entirely self-sustaining, with a good 
house of worship, a thriving Sunday school 
and prosperous societies of Christian En- 
deavor—all the result of the persistent, self- 
sacrificing efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Bird. 

It would be hard to find anywhere a more 
influential church than that at South Chicago. 
Its members are nearly all poor, but they are 
enthusiastic workers. They have gladly denied 
themselves that they might have a new house 
of worship, which will soon be entirely paid for. 
Mr. Bird has often been urged to leave his field 
and seek one which would be more congenial 
to his cultivated tastes, but he has firmly re- 
sisted all invitations to go elsewhere and now 
has the reward of seeing what continued serv- 
ice will accomplish. No man is more thor- 
oughly respected or honored among our min- 
isters. Numerous as are the agencies of evil 
in such a place as this, his word is universally 
trusted, and in time of need he or his wife are 
the first persons sought. During the past win- 
ter, when the mills were closed, his church 
has been the center of a system of relief, 
which has not only strengthened his hold on 
the community but opened the doors of some 
homes that hitherto have been closed to him. 
Later in the season Mr. Bird hopes to have a 
reading-room open every day in the week, and, 
as opportunities offer, to employ such meth- 
ods in winning men to Christ as promise to be 
most successful, There is no trouble here 
about the evening service. Not only the audi- 
euce-room of the church but the Sunday school 
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rooms also are filled with a hearty, hard- 
handed, honest, truth-loving set of men and 
women, to whom it is a privilege, never to be 
forgotten, to preach. The church has been 
self-supporting for many years, because the 
pastor has been contént with small pay and 
has taken delight in living frugally in order 
that he and his people might have the more 
with which to cultivate the rich field in which 
they have been placed. FRANKLIN. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION. 


The association held its forty-second annual 
meeting with the Walnut Hills Church, Cin- 
cinnati, May 8-10. This vigorous church of 
300 members, Rev. Sydney Strong, pastor, in- 
habits a beautiful and well-equipped house of 
worship, It is the lineal descendant of the 
old Seventh Street Church, of which Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was for a time pastor. A graceful 
welcome was extended by Mr. Strong, who 
was followed by Mayor Caldwell, cordially 
proffering to the guests the freedom of the 
city. ‘Cincinnatiis on the edge of the Con- 
gregational belt, therefore come all,’’ said the 
invitation, to which a large number responded. 
The distribution of our churches is strangely 
uneven; about two-thirds of the 257 are in 
the Western Reserve. One speaker compared 
Congregationalism in Ohio with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image, stately and golden above, with 
the weaker parts below. The program was 
full and varied, and was admirably conducted 
by the moderator, Rey. J. R. Nichols. The 
devotional half-hours with which each day’s 
session began were not left to spontaneous 
generation, but were opened by addresses on 
Handling the Word of God, The Message 
Most Needed Now, Thy Kingdom Come, and 
God’s Opened Windows. Following the last 
topic brief testimonies from different parts of 
the State showed unusual quickening and in- 
gathering during the winter. 

Missionary work was made luminous by 
four addresses illustrated by an excellent 
stereopticon belonging to the church, the sec- 
retaries speaking upon Christ in Education, 
Christus et Ecclesia (church building), Christ 
and Our Brother in Black, and Christ in For- 
eign Lands. 

New methods in church work had a full 
presentation under six heads—The Best of the 
Latest Methods in Sunday School Work, Men’s 
Sunday Evening Clubs, The Institutional 
Church, The Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, The Boys’ Brigade, The Church that 
Succeeds Every Time, Everywhere. Each of 
these measures was described by a pastor who 
had proved it successful in his own field. 

The institutional church in Springfield, in 
behalf of which a special appeal has been 
made, has a pastor who, to save a plumber’s 
bill of $2,500 on the buildings, acquired the 
plumber’s trade—we hope not his conscience— 
bought the material and, with the help of his 
young men, did the work himself. 

A symposium on the Church and the World’s 
salvation consisted of four addresses—Saving 
Lazarus, Saving Dives, Saving Barabbas, and 
How to Reconcile the Jews and the Samari- 
tans. Under the last caption President Frost 
of Berea College spoke forcibly on the race 
question of the South. In the same line wasa 
discussion, Can the Churches Save Our Cities? 

The treatment of all the topics was unusu- 
ally vigorous and timely. It is evident that 
in Ohio, at least, the question of supreme in- 
terest is not any theological controversy, nor 
the literary criticism of the Scriptures, but 
the redemptive mission of the churches both 
in behalf of the individual and of society. 
And in regard to our faithfulness thereto both 
the sermon by Rey. J. M. Merrill and the 
paper by Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., on 
The Church and the Kingdom took a medi- 
ating position between the frantic critics of 
the church and those who are at ease in Zion. 
Dr. Gladden’s paper awakened enthusiastic 
approval and its publication was strongly 
urged. All felt that a valuable contribution 
to current thought was made in his detailed 


‘Dr. N. A. Hyde. 
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comparison of the church and the kingdom 
with the brain and the whole body; the king- 
dom is the larger word and includes the 
church, while the church as the central organ 
directs and vitalizes and yet is subordinate to 
the kingdom. His definition of the kingdom 
is ‘the whole social organism so far as it is 
affected by divine influence.” One began to 
feel less ashamed than he has been allowed to 
feel during the past few months of belonging 
to the church, just now arraigned as ‘the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

The only depressing outlook was upon the 
work of the State Missionary Society. Con- 
tributions from 181 churches were a little 
more than $9,000, to be sure only $20 less than 
last year and supplemented in the cities by 
local missionary work, yet in the aggregate 
pitifully small for the demands of our great 
State. The directors are saddened and per- 
plexed by the proposal of the national society 
to retrench and to reduce ten per cent. the 
meager salaries of the missionaries. They 
unite with the committee upon the report in a 
most earnest appeal to the churches to rally 
to the support of the work. A resolution was 
passed recommending that the churches adopt 
the plan of paying the expenses of delegates 
in order to secure a larger attendance. 

The effect of the meeting was comforting 
and inspiring. Wecame away feeling that if 
the church is indeed only ‘playing with 
Christianity,’ yet the game is quite worth 
the candle and is “ yet young,” determined 
to play on and win the pennant, 

As an important annex to the association 
the Ohio Church History Society held its fifth 
annual meeting in the Central Church with 
these papers: Early Congregationalism on the 
Western Reserve, President J. H. Fairchild; 
History of Congregationalism in Central Ohio, 
Rev. Benjamin Talbot; History of the Con- 
gregational Church of Medina, Rev. J. R. 
Nichols; The ‘‘ Kentucky Revival,’ 1799-1805, 
Rey. D. L. Leonard. toMy Ss 


INDIANA GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The city of Fort Wayne, picturesque in loca- 
tion and enterprising in its prosperity, royally 
entertained the messengers of fifty churches 
May 8-11. Congratulations to Rev. J. S. 
Ainslie and people in the acquisition of their 
beautiful and conveniently arranged edifice 
were Overpowering. Perhaps sixty years of 
pent-up Congregational solicitude and more 
recent joyful expectation may account for the 
bubbling over of social and fraternal good 
feeling. Perhaps the Fort Wayne people were 
so glad that others were perforce compelled 
to share. 

Withal a keynote of intense and solemn pur- 
pose was struck in the opening sermon of 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, who from the text, 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom?”’ 
pleaded for a serious view of life. Neither 
pessimism nor sentimental optimism were 
correct. Spiritual victory must be won by 
conflict; looking for help to the Captain of our 
salvation made perfect through suffering. It 
was a strong and scholarly discourse, redo- 
lent with the speaker’s personality and couched 
in phraseology full of grace. 

President George Hindley of Ridgeville Col- 
lege, hopeful as to students but exercised for 
the necessary funds, held the attention of the 
association in his report. The interest in the 
college is rising and gifts are sure to flow into 
its treasury. A feature which aroused intense 
interest was a discussion of the Institutional 
Church, opened by Prof. W. A. Bell in an 
able and careful presentation of this modern 
idea. The champion of the other side was 
With vigorous logic and 
force he pleaded for the churches to remain 
faithful to their spiritual function. Let the 
church give all its energy to its special mission 
—of dealing primarily with the souls of men. 

The committee on resolutions reported favor- 
ably upon the propositions of the New Jersey 
associations for Christian unity and they were 
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unanimously adopted. A clear and forcible 
statement of the.principles underlying the 
resolutions was made by Dr. J. H. Crum. He 
did not ask for uniformity, but for harmony 
and unity in diversity. 

The subject of missions never loses its in- 
terest in an Indiana-association. In a sense 
little realized by Eastern Congregationalists 
the history of the churches is fraught with 
heroic struggles and self-sacrificing persistence 
in the face of discouragements. There is a 
pathos in Indiana Congregationalism. Its 
road has been thorny, and quagmires and 
lions have obstructed the way. A sublime 
faithfulness and a consecrated method, which 
under conditions dominant elsewhere would 
have resulted in strength, have too often em- 
phasized the difficulties. Missionaries them- 
selves, they love missions. Rey. F. E. Knopf, 
with his inspiring enthusiasm, led the asso- 
ciation into the rich fields of missionary en- 


deavor. A vote calling for one dollar per 
member for State work was prayerfully 
adopted. 


Who shall fittingly narrate the record and 
good words of the women of the W. B. M. I. 
and W.H.M.U.? Many had made sacrifices 
to be present. Mrs. W. F. Brunner and Mrs. 
W. A. Bell, the respective leaders in State 
women’s work, in report and prayer gave an 
uplift not to be forgotten. It is pleasant to 
recall the way in which Supt. Alexander John- 
son of the State Institution honored and en- 
larged his hospitality, the valuable sugges- 
tions given by Miss May Kimball and her 
drilled primary class and the sweet singing 


of the male quartet, whose loyalty to Pastor’ 
Ainslie brought them before congregations ° 


which speedily became their admirers. 
E. D. C. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS. 


The fortieth meeting was held at Emporia, 
May 3-7. Pleasantly situated 127 miles south- 
west of Kansas City, Emporia is easily access- 
ible from all parts of the State, and conse- 
quently the attendance was unusually large. 
The Congregational church, Rev. Pearse Pinch, 
pastor, received the association in its beauti- 
ful building with a hearty welcome and gen- 
erous hospitality. 

The woman’s missionary societies met two 
days in advance. The words of Miss Porter 
of China and Mrs. Caswell of New York were 
a great inspiration. The home missionary 
meetings were uncommonly impressive from 
the fact that the national society has cut 
down the State apportionment several theu- 
sand dollars. The question was how to avoid 
loss and suffering under the circumstances. 
Notwithstanding the general depression the 
churches gave encouraging reports of revivals 
and progress in many places. The mission- 
aries received the news of the reduction cheer- 
fully. They have become accustomed to trials 
and ‘‘ none of these things move them.” 

The benevolent societies were represented 
by Dr. C. H. Daniels, Rev. G. F. Herrick, Dr. 
J. E, Roy, Dr. W. A. Duncan and Rey. and 
Mrs. C. H. Taintor. The opening sermon, 
preached by Rev. C. M. Sheldon, presented 
the new claims on the church. The subjects 
of papers were The Minister for the Times, 
Christianity in Political and Social Life and 
The Larger Ministry. This drift was empha- 
sized by the presence of Dr. G. D. Herron of 
Iowa. His indictment of modern society and 
of the modern church is terrific and cannot 
fail to produce an effect. One cannot help 
wishing hé might be more exactly accurate 
and more strictly just. 

The association made a new departure in 
giving a whole session to the Y.P.S.C.E. 
A profitable afternoon was spent in discussing 
this work. Sunday was a day to be remem- 
bered. The Sunday school, morning service, 
missionary experience meeting, communion 
service and the evening rally were all highly 
satisfactory. The church was filled gt.every 
session, and each meeting seemed to excel 
that which went before. R. G. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—The Essex South Conference of thirty-six 
churches met, for the first time, with the Home 
Missionary Church at West Peabody. There was a 
large attendance and a hospitable reception. The 
Evangelist in the Pulpit and Evangelistic Methods 
in the Prayer Meeting were the topics. The reports 
showed a net increase in church membership of 
forty-five, in Sunday school membership of 199, in 
benevolent contributions of $591, the total being 
$29,726. A delegation of the Boys’ Brigade from 
Newburyport gave an exhibition drill and an ex- 
planation of their work. Rey. J. L. Barton spoke 
for the A. B.C. F. M.,and Rey. G. M. Boynton, D.D., 
for the §.S.and P.S. The Swedish church in Lynn 
was received into membership. 


Essex North Conference met at the Second 
Church, West Newbury, May 9. The general sub- 
ject was The Church Member, in relation to Jesus 
Christ, to the Bible, to the church and to the world. 
Rey. R. A. Hume spoke of foreign mission work and 
Secretary Marsh of the §.S.and P.S. The attend- 
ance was large and reports from the churches indi- 
cate unusual prosperity. Rev. W. S. Kelsey spoke 
on the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip and Rey. 
C. P. Mills is about to organize a chapter in the 
North Church, Newburyport. 


Mass.—The meeting of the Worcester Central 
Conference in Rutland, Rev. Sidney Crawford, pas- 
tor, May 8, was one of the most profitable in the his- 
tory of that body. Over 400 attended. The statisti- 
cal report was given by Rey. Albert Bryant. Mr. 
Frank Drew of Clark University spoke on Sunday 
School Teaching. Among the addresses was one by 
Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., on Co-operative Forces in 
Spiritual Work, and one by Rey. C. M. Southgate on 
Y.P.S.C. E. Work. 


Cr.—The Central Conference met in Southington, 
May 8. The subjects of addresses were: How Can 
the Pews Help the Pulpit? Sociability in the Church 
and the Training of Young Christians.—dAt the 
meeting of the New Haven Union Association a 
memorial of the late Rey. J. L. Willard was read. 
The students approbated to preach were: W. W. 
Dorman, W. L. Evans, Frank Park, G. A. Shaw, 
H. W. Johnson, J. B. Kettle, A. R. Lutz, BE. S. San- 
born. : 


MicH.—Saginaw Association met at Freeland, 
May 2, 3. There were addresses on The Church as 
a Means of Social Reformation, Its Influence Upon 
the Education of the People, Modern Methods of 
Church Work, The Financial Problem in Church 
Work, and Short Pastorates, Their Cause and Rem- 
edy. Rev. T. Y. Gardner spoke for the A. E.S. and 
the A. M. A. 


NeEB.—The Lincoln Association held a meeting 
with the church at Verdon, May 7, 8. Rev. John 
Doane preached the sermon; Rey. C. S. Harrison 
spoke for Weeping Water Academy, Rev. Arthur 
Smith of China for foreign missions, and Mrs. H.S. 
Caswell for home missions. Papers on Why Fewer 
Men Than Women in Our Churches? The Church 
and the Kingdom, and Short Pastorates were read. 
Rey. Lewis. Gregory gave his testimony in favor of 
a pastor’s training class. In view of the home mis- 
sionary emergency the association resolved to at- 
tempt the raising of one dollar per member during 
the present home missionary year. 


NEB.—The meeting of the Omaha Association was 
at Wahoo, May1-3. Missionary subjects and church 
work were discussed. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. A. R. Thain, D.D. The members voted to un- 
dertake the raising of one dollar apiece during the 
year for home missions. Rev. J. T. Duryea spoke 
on The Bible as It Stands Today and on the Com- 
monweal Movement. 


Cou.—The Denver Association met in Boulder 
May 1-3. Rev. E. H. Ashmun, superintendent’ of 
home missionary work in Arizona and New Mexico, 
preached the opening sermon. The topics were 
Christianity and Social Life, Influence of Doctrine 
on Christian Life, Influence of Life on Doctrine, 
What Constitutes an Efficient Church? The Home 
and the Church, What Doctrines Are Vital for 
Today? Missionary and Educational Work. The as- 
sociation was invited to visit the State University, 
and Rev. F. T. Bayley, representing the association, 
addressed the students. Superintendent Ashmun 
reports nine home missionary churches in Arizona 
and New Mexico, two of them Mexican. 


OxK.L.—The General Association of Oklahoma held 
its fourth meeting April 27-May 1. Addresses were 


. made by representatives of the C. C. B.S.and the 


A.M.A., and on Church Work, the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
and Sunday School Work. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. C. H. Taintor. 


Cau.—The Sacramento Valley Association met at 
Lincoln, May 1,2. The subjects of papers were: The 
Relation Between the Church and the Pastor, A 
Comparison of Evangelistic Methods and The Serv- 
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ice of Music in the Church. Home missions were 
presented by Supt. J. K. Harrison, foreign mis- 
sions by Rev. Walter Frear and Sunday school mis- 
sionary work by Rev. W. H. Cooke. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
MaAss.— The Merrimac Valley Club held ladies* 
night with the North Church, Haverhill, May 14. 
Addresses were given by Rey. C. S. Murkland and 
by Rev. B. W. Lockhart. 


MaAss.—The Essex Club held a meeting May 14. 
Rev. J. O. Haarvig spoke on the Ethical Value of 
Music, illustrating his address by selections on the 


piano. 


NEB.—At the last meeting of the Lincoln Club 
the subject of discussion was Deacons and Deacon- 
esses. 

S. D.—At the meeting of the Yankton Club, April 
30, the papers, all by women, were on Woman in 
the Home, Woman as a Teacher, and Woman as a 
Preacher. By unanimous vote women were ad- 


mitted to membership in the club on the same: 


conditions as men. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

AUBURNDALE.—The church has accepted the res- 
ignation of Rev. Calvin Cutler, to take effect May 9, 
1895, which will end his twenty-eighth year in the 
pastorate. A committee was appointed to urge Mr. 
Cutler to remain another year. 
Sunday morning, stated that he had begun prepara- 
tions to remove, but, considering the unanimous de- 
sire of the church, he had decided to remain. The 
letter was warm in expressions of confidence in the 
church, and both pastor and people look forward to 
the pleasantest year of his ministry. 

Massachusetts. 

WORCESTER.—The Old South Church received, 
May 6, its 430th member within the three and one-half 
years of the pastorate of Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D. 
The congregations tax the capacity of the church 
both morning and evening, and a method has been 
put into execution increasing the seating capacity to 
1,325. Two new pastors began work last week—Rev. 
O. C. Bailey, who is to be settled at Summer Street 
Church, and Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., a regular 
supply at Salem Street. The dismissal of Rev. W. 
T. Sleeper from Summer Street Church closes a 
devoted and useful ministry of nineteen years be- 
sides an earlier service of three years in the same 
pulpit. Between the two periods he was for fifteen 
years engaged in home missionary work in Maine 
—Plymouth Church gave four days, beginning 
May 6, to the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. Rev. Archibald Mc- 
Cullagh, D.D., preached Sunday upon The Mission 
of the Church; at the communion service, in which 
Piedmont Church joined, Rey. Elijah Horr, D.D., 
made a brief address. These two churches sprang 
from the same movement. The story of the Sunday 
school was told by the present and former superin- 
tendents. Congratulatory words from churches of 
other denominations 4nd a historical sketch were 
heard with interest. The church started with 194 
members, has received 1,272 and now numbers 796. 
Benevolences have been large, reaching over $50,000 
last year. The building cost over $150,000. Other 
addresses were made by Rey. G. W. Phillips, D.D., 
the first pastor, and Dr. E. B. Webb, who preached 
the first sermon. 


BRIDGEWATER.—At the end of the fifth year of 
his pastorate over the Central Square Church, Rev. 


.E. 8S. Porter reviewed the work of that period last 


Sunday morning. The membership has increased 
by sixty-six. Benevolent contributions have aggre- 
gated $3,000 and $13,000 have been raised for con- 
gregational purposes. The building has been re- 
paired and improved at an expense of $1,500. The 
Creed of 1883 and the voluntary weekly offering 
system have been adopted. Legacies aggregating 
$1,700 have been paid into the treasury, and there 
is no debt. The Sunday school and other organiza- 
tions are in a flourishing condition. 


HAVERHILL.—An enterprising Boston publisher 
offered $50 worth of Sunday school library books to 
the school which should hand in the longest list of 
signatures of those who had read his advertisement. 
Through the energy of a “Tech.” boy, whom the 
school is fortunate to have among its members, 
the prize was captured by the Sunday school of 
Union Church. 


‘HOLLISTON.—Last week Rev. E.N. Hardy gave a 
social to about 100 old people of his church. Dr. 
J.T. Tucker and Dr. G. M. Adams, former pastors, 
and Dr. Edmund Dowse spoke words full of interest 
concerning the old church. A valuable portrait of 
Rey. Josephus Wheaton, an early pastor, was pre- 
sented to the church and a history of his pastorate 
was given. Remarks of special interest were made 
by Mr. Hardy and others. 


His reply, read last 
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GARDNER.—During the three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. F. E., Ramsde]l there have been 103 additions. 
Of the sixty who have united on confession the ma- 
jority are males. Personal consecration by young 
men for young men is solving in part one of the 
most discouraging of modern church problems. 


HUBBARDSTON.—Owing to the financial stress the 
‘church has asked its pastor, Rev. G. E. Chapin, to 
close his labors within two months. It cordially 
recommends him to any church seeking a pastor. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Dr. Michael Burnham preached 
his farewell sermons at the First Church, Sunday, 
and the Jarge congregations were deeply touched by 
his tender words. He was given a reception Tues- 
day evening and leaves at once for St. Louis.——The 
South Church congregations have increased greatly 
since the coming of Rev. P.S. Moxom, D. D. 


ADAMS.—Incorporation has lately been acted upon 
favorably, and a committee has been appointed to 
convey the property to the church. 


Maine. 


PoOWwNAL.—Rey. E. R. Disbrow has settled here, 
where he supplied acceptably while he was in the 
seminary. He is the eleventh member of the class 
of ’92, Andover, now settled in Maine. 


NoRWAY.—In the recent fire the Congregational 
church was totally destroyed. The pastor, Rev. 
B.S. Rideout, in falling from the roof of the church, 
broke his shoulder. This is the third time the 
church has suffered loss by fire. The building had 
recently been repaired thoroughly and a fine organ 
had been putin. There was a partial insurance. 


Appointments of students for the summer: From 
Bangor Seminary, senior class, S. A. Aprahamian to 
Bangor, central district. Middle class, F. W. Barker 
to Vanceboro, A.S. Bole to Alamon, R. F. Chambers 
to North Belfast, I. B. Conley to Long Island, J.D. 
Dingwell to Deer Isle, Secord Church, and Sunset, 
¥. K. Ellsworth to Blanchard, C. W. Fisher to Sandy 
Point, H. F. Graham to Carritunk and the Forks, 
Hugh McCallum to Freedom, S. E. McGeehon to 
East Bangor and Essex Street and P. E. Miller to 
Monroe and Swansville. Junior class, R. H. Aber- 
crombie to Abbot Village, A. S. Freese to North- 
field, F. A. Fuller to Lincoln, D. M. James to Letter 
B, A. E. Lambert to Jackman, H. E. Lombard to 
Whiting, R. R. Morson to Veazie and B. A. Will- 
mott to Marshfield and Whitneyville. 


From Andover Seminary: A. H. Mulnix to West 
Dresden, W.R. Randall to Brownfield and Denmark, 
R.A. McFadden to Grand Lake Stream, E. C. Bart- 
lett to Isle au Haut, H. W. Kimball to Standish and 
Sebago Lake and H. W. Webb to North Augusta. 
From New Haven Seminary: E. W. Pond to Albany 
and Stoneham, C.N. Thorp to Pittston, J. B. Kettle 
to Steuben and §. J. Evers to Burlington. From 
Princeton Seminary: D.S. Hibbard, 2d, to Rumford, 
F. H. Baker to Patten and F.D. Webster to Island 
Falls. 


Of the Bangor Seminary senior class, E. M. Ken- 
nison has accepted an invitation to supply for one 
year in Rockport, W. E. Mann in Dexter and W. L. 
Muttart in Green’s Landing, Deer Isle. 


New Hampshire. 

MARLBORO.—Rev. J. S. Colby recently baptized 
two infant children whose parents are Finns. They 
are the first of that nationality born in the town. 
The Finns work in the quarry and seem to possess 
elements of character destined to make them good 
citizens. ; 

PENACOOK.—The Merrimack County S.S. Associa- 
tion celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary May 9. 
The large attendance and inspiring services made 
the meeting memorable. Reminiscences of the 
Olden Time Sunday Schools, Privileges of the Sun- 
day School Teacher, Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Sunday School Scholarj Three Axioms Under- 
lying Sunday School Work and a Review of the 
Quarter of a Century were the subjects of addresses. 


CHESTER.—The estate of the late Mrs. Abbie 8. 
Knowles is not yet settled. Itis probable that the 
amount which the church receives will be about 
$7,500—one-halt of that previously reported. 

Vermont. 

. WEST HARTFORD.—The services held under the 
lead of Misses Hartig and Moffatt in the school- 
houses of outlying districts resulted in fifty or 
more conversions, including seventeen heads of 
families. The number of business men converted 
was a remarkable feature of the work. The mem- 
bersbip of the church, Rev. A. J. Smith, pastor, bas 
been doubled within a few years, and the house of 
worship and parsonage remodeled. 


RUTLAND.—Thirty-tbree persons were received 
May 6, twenty of them, mostly young people, on con- 
fession. This is particularly gratifying from the fact 
that no special services have been held. It is dueto 
the fidelity of the pastor, Dr. G. W. Phillips, and 
the Sunday school teachers. The present member- 
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ship of the church is 721. Mr. John H. Grant is to 
be the pastor’s assistant during the summer. 


BARRE.—Rey. C. W. Longren begins his fifth year 
under encouraging circumstances. Forty persons 
were received into the church at the May commun- 
ion, making the membership 420. The church has 
the largest Sunday school and Y. P.S.C.E.in the 
State. 


The latest statistics of churches in the State show 
a total membership of 20,771, total admissions in 
1893, 1,235, benevolent contributions $54,725, home 
expenses $200,275, removals from all causes ex- 
ceeded admissions by five. 


Rey. J. E. Fullerton of Bellows Falls is giving a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on the proofs of 
the veracity, of the Bible. 


Connecticut. 


Srony CREEK.—A weekly class meeting of more 
than thirty members has been established. The 
plan meets the desire of the English people there, 
who have been accustomed to such a service at 
home. 


NoRWALK.—At the First Church Dr. Noble is giv- 
ing a course of twelve lectures on John Bunyan and 
His Immortal Werk, which attract large audiences. 
Programs of hymns and responsive readings, pre- 
pared by the pastor of Berkeley Temple, Boston, are 
used at each service and found spiritually helpful. 


HARTFORD.—Rey. Edwin Knox Mitchell was inau- 
gurated as professor of Greco-Roman and Eastern 
Church history in the seminary May 11. The theme 
of his inaugural address was St. Paul as a Witness 
for the Historic Christ. 


WESTBROOK.—The new building was dedicated 
May 9. The pastor, Rey. E. B. Sanford, presided 
over the services. Addresses were made on The 
Meeting House and Attendance on Public Worship, 
and in behalf of the Middlesex Ceunty Conference. 
Rey. T. H. Emerson presented a ‘fellowship win- 
dow.’ Special features were the floral decorations 
and singing. Thechurch is one of much beauty and 
cost $17,800. : 


New HAveN.—The Davenport Church, Rev. I. CG. 


Meserve, pastor, celebrated for four days, from 
May 6, the twentieth anniversary of the present 
pastorate and of the occupancy of the church edi- 
fice. In the historical sermon the pastor stated 
that the building represented $80,000 and at the 
fifth anniversary the debt of $18,000 which then re- 
mained was removed, During Mr. Meserye’s pasto- 
rate he has received into the church 1,001 members, 
one-half of whom were on confession of faith. The 
roll, recently revised, now contains 565 names. On 
Monday evening ‘congratulatory addresses were 
given by the neighboring pastors of various denom- 
inations, Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., presiding. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BROOKLYN.—Revy. ©. W. King closed the first year 
of his pastorate of the Bushwick Avenue Church 
April 1. Scarcely three years old, the church has 
already 191 members, ninety-three of whom were 
added within the year, a Sunday school of 420, and 
over thirty in the Christian Endeavor Society. Mr. 
King is successfully carrying on the work begun by 
Rev. W. T. Stokes, who is now managing the church 
extension movement in the vicinity. Drs. T. B. Mc- 
Leod and Rey. J.B. Clark met with the Bushwick 
people at their anniversary and made fraternal con- 
gratulatory addresses. 


GLOVERSVILLE.—The corner stone of the new edi- 
fice was laid May 9. Rey. W.E. Park, the pastor, 
made an address on the True Significance of a 
Church Structure. The building will be of pressed 
brick and brown stone trimmings, and when com- 
pleted it will seat 800 persons. 


SALAMANOA.—The first year of self-support in the 
First Church has been successful. Beginning with 
a debt, the year has closed with no debt and a bal- 
ance in the treasury. Fourteen members have been 
received, all but two on confession. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Park Church, Rev. Elisha F. 
Fales, pastor, celebrated the first anniversary of its 
Sunday school by dedicating its new chapel, May 6. 
It was just six months after the recognition of 
the new church by council. Rey. Dr. C. H. Richards 
preached the sermon. Messrs. W. H. Wanamaker 
and Harry Taylor made addresses and Hon. John 
Wanamaker conducted two evangelistic meetings 
in connection with the opening of the chapel. The 
offerings to pay the last bills on the building 
amounted to $1,100. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue Church, Rev. H.M. 
Ladd, D. D., pastor, shows the most prosperous 
financial year in its history. Total expenses were 
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$7,866, including nearly $600 paid on account of the 
preceding year, an increase of $500 in the pastor’s 
salary and increased expense for music. All ex- 
penses are met by voluntary weekly offerings and 
pews are assigned to contributors. The year closed 
witha balance inthe treasury. Pewsformore thana 
hundred additional sittings were purchased during 
the year.— At the Ministers’ Meeting, May 7, Rev. 
M. P. Jones read a paper on The Bible and Western 
Civilization. 

Eagle Commandery, Knight Templars, No. 29, held 
Ascension Day service in the church at Burton, 


May 6. 
illinois. 


The churches in Algonquin and Winnebago have 
repaired their buildings. 


Michigan. 
WATERVALE.—Rev. W. H. Hannaford of Pleasan- 
ton has begun a new work here, preaching regu- 
larly in addition to his own town, where congrega- 
tions at all services are steadily increasing. 


At Union City, under the Jead of the pastor, Rév. 
H. S. Mills, a men’s club has been fermed for the 
promotion of public morals. 


Evangelist W. L. Stevenson of Chicago held meet- 
ings in April at Kendall and Lacota with good 


results. 
THE WEST. 


Missouri. 


DE Sotro.—After some hard work in raising money 
to pay its debt, the church of which Rev. F. E. 
Kenyon is pastor has assumed complete self-sup- 
port. 


Sr. Lours.—Hope Church has secured cash and 
pledges sufficient to pay the ebt on the property 
and supply needed improvements in the furnishings, 


Iowa. 


ATLANTIC.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
church occurred April 15. It was organized with 
eight members; the present membership is 323, fifty- 
seven uniting at the time of the celebration. The 
church hag had but one pastor and Dr. Hill but one 
parish. From the first 523 persons have been con- 
nected with the church, 314 uniting on confession. 
Only thirty-one of the 523 have died. Fourteen dif- 
ferent denominations are represented in the mem- 
bership. 


WALL LAKE.—The church dedicated a house of 
worship costing $1,500 May 6. Secretary T.O. Douglas 
and Rey. Julius Marks assisted the pastor, Rev. 
S. A. Martin, in the services. The C.C.B.S. aided 
the enterprise with a grant of $300. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars were raised at the services, and the 
building was dedicated free from debt. 


Rock Rapips.—Since the revival meetings re- 
cently conducted by Evangelist Hartsough, thirty- 
two have united with the church. Rev. W. B. 
Pinkerton and his church are reaching out on secio- 
logical lines in special efforts to enlarge the church 
attendance. 

FARRAGUT.—In April sixty persons united with 
the church, Rey. J. H. Skiles, pastor. This large in- 
gathering followed a series of union meetings con- 
ducted by the pastors. The church now numbers 
about 200. 


Huiu.—After the evangelistic meetings, under 
the direction of Rev. M. D. Hartsough, eighty-five 
united with the Congregational church and ninety 
with the Methodist. Mr. Hartsough has associated 
with him as a singer Mr. E. J. Leach of the lowa 
College Conservatory of Music. 

Hampron.—The special meetings resulted in sixty 
professed conversions. Twenty-five of the converts 
have already united with the church. The pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Ferner, was assisted for a few days by 
Evangelist Packard. 

There is special religious interest in the church at 
Perry, Rev. A. D. Kinzer, pastor. About fifty per- 
sons have signed cards. 


The Runnells parsonage narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire May 3. The damages were covered by 
jnsurance.——The Onawa church has received thirty- 
four to membership since Jan. 1. 


Nebraska. 


LINcoLN.—The First Church had a glad day Sun- 
day, May 6. Frem the training class of the pastor, 
Rev. Lewis Gregory, thirty-three came into mem- 
bership. The next regular prayer meeting took the 
form of a reception to the new members. 


CLEARWATER.—The church, Rev. O. S. McCleery, 
pastor, has painted and repaired its house of wor- 
ship. The Y. P. S.C. E. is especially active and 
some conversions have occurred as the direct out- 
come of its work. 

The church at Nebraska City, Rev. G. C. Hall, 
pastor, is uniting with the other churches of the 
city in special meetings under the lead of Evangelis 
H. W. Brown. 
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North Dakota. 


WAHPETON.—Two months of special meetings, 
led by Rev. G. B. Barnes, a former pastor, have re- 
sulted in the most spiritual revival in the history 
of the church. Valuable assistance was rendered 
by W.H. Sargent, an evangelistic singer from the 
Moody Institute. In March twenty-four members 
were received and fifteen more in May. Although 
the meetings have ceased there is no abatement of 
interest. The pulpit having been vacant for eight 
months, Rey. G. B. Barnes has been recalled to the 
church. The growth of the Sunday school has 
eclipsed all previous records. The Y.P.S.C.E. of 
fifty-five members has strengthened the church 
greatly, and the average attendance of its meetings 
has increased to fifty. The building will probably 
be enlarged to provide for the present and future 
needs of the work. 


The church in Portland has purchased the Meth- 

odist house of worship and repaired it. 
South Dakota. 

YANKTON.—A meeting of the directors of the 
H. M.S. was held, April 30, May 1, to reapportion 
the missionary grants, owing to the retrenchment of 
$3,800. ; 

WAKONDA.—Since the coming of Rey. J. M. Bates 
the church has completed a new parsonage. Mr. 
Bates has reopened the work at Irene, where a new 
church was organized last fall. 


Miss E. K. Henry is now holding special meetings 
at Gothland.—_—tThe Alexandria church has plans 
well under way for the erection of a parsonage. 
Rey. J. J. Hancock closes his work here June 1.— 
Rev. T. G. Langdale of Clark holds services at 
Golden, an out-station where a Sunday school has 
already been organized. 


Colorado. 


Lyons.—Rey. Henry Harris, who began work in 
this place as a blacksmith and was led into the 
Ministry by its religious destitution, has just laid 
the corner stone of an edifice to cost $3,000. It is 
the only church in the region. 

PAOIFIO COAST. 
California. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—During the present agitation 
of the school question, Rev. C. O. Brown is giving 
an introductory address Sunday evenings antag- 
onistic to Rome’s interference. Large numbers 
gather at the service, and at times applaud loudly. 
—Rey. F. S. Forbes of Ogden, Utah, has under- 
taken, evangelistic work in some of the churches 
with gratifying results. He intends to spend sey- 
eral months in the State. 


OAKLAND.—The Pacific Theological Seminary has 
closed its twenty-fifth year. Sixty-three students 
have graduated, while nearly 100 have come under 
its influence. Among the alumni are some of the 
most successful pastors of the coast. Dr. J. K. 
McLean has been elected president, and will divide 
his time between the seminary and the First Church, 
Oakland. 


PASADENA.—Through the efforts of Evangelist 
Mason the First Church has been revived and many 
conversions are reported. 


ra 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ASADOORIAN, A. M., Oberlin Seminary, to Summer 
Hill, N.Y. Accepts. : 
BARNES, George B., Fargo, N. D., recalled to Wahpe- 


ton. 
BOSWORTH, U. C., West Andover. O., to Huntsburgh. 
BRISTON, J. D., to P 1, Me., f 

,J. D., to Pownal, Me., forone year. Accepts. 
BRUCE, Charles R., Hull, Io., to Green Meateniny, “ 
CONRAD, George A., Omaha, Neb., to Lake Preston, 
S.D, Accepts. 
COOPER, Thomas, Plymouth, Eng., to supply in Minne- 
IKON’ Julien H., Chamberlain, 8. D., to V. 
, Julian H., Chamberlain, S. D., to Viroqua, Wis. 
ELLIOT, William A., to Algonquin, ri. Pe 
GOERLITZ, C. W., Newark, N. J., to Hastings and 
Inland, Neb, Accepts. 

HARDY, Vitellus M., to Manchester, Vt. Declines. ’ 

HEALEY Sullivan S., accepts call to Hastings, Neb. 

HOUSE, J. T., to Greenwood, Neb. Accepts. 

en es L., Yale Seminary, accepts call to Lys- 

KNIGHT, F. 'T., Hartford Seming 50 § - 
pursh, Vi . inary, to supply at Iras 

ee Louis J., Oberlin Seminary, to Dover, 0. Ac- 

ots. 

LLOYD, George, Lockport, Ill., to Huntington, W. Va. 
Accepts. ‘ 

LUCE, Albert A., Fredonia, Mich., to East Newton and 
Leroy. Accepts. 

LYON, J. MONROE, Chester, Mich., to Rodman, N. Y., 
where he is supplying. Accepts. 

LYONS, EK. C., Waterville, Minn., to Sherburne and Lake 
Belt tora few months. Accepts. 

Maun, W. E., Bangor Seminary, to Dexter, Me. Ac- 
cepts. 

MARDEN, Alfred C., White Creek, Wis., to Friendship. 
Declines. 

MESERVE, William N., San Francisco, Cal.,to Murphy’s. 
Accepts. 

NORRIS, J. W., Yale Divinity School, to North Street 
Ch., New York City, N.Y. Accepts. 

OKEURSTEIN, J. F., accepts call to Pillsbury, Minn. 

OLIPHANT, Charles H., Methuen, Mass., to Hassalo 
Street Ch., Portland, Ore. 

POYSEOR, William, to Trout Creek, Mich. * Accepts. 

RENSHAW, William E., Gilsum, N. H., accepts call to 
Warner. 

SEAVER, Norman, PD. D., to permanent pastorate of 
eee Ch., Montpelier, Vt., where he has been sup- 
plying. 
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SHEAR, A. L., Sound Beach, Ct. The Eastern Avenue 
Cb., Springfield, Mass., has rescinded its call. 

SMILEY, Elmer E., Vancouver, Wn., to First Ch., 
RE Wyo. Accepts. f i 

STEVENS, Moody A., Minneapolis, Minn., to supply at 
Mizpah Ch. i a ay fora year. Accepts. e 

STEWART, W. E. M., Chicago Seminary, to Bridge 
Street Church, Streator, Ill Accepts. 

WITHER, Leslie B., accepts call to Gilead and Sher- 

_ burne, Me. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BATES, N. W., and Boyer, Virgil, 0. May 2, Oberlin, O. 
Sermon, Rev. E. I. Bosworth; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. M, Tenney, D. D., A. H. Currier, D. D., C. R. Vincent. 

BROWN, R. P., 0. April 30, El Reno, Okl. 

EVANS, William L., o. May 2, New Preston, Ct. Sermon, 
Rey. F. A. Johnson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. M. 
Wright, Austin Gardner. 

GRISWOLD, A. L., o. Grandville, Fisher’s Station and 
Byron, Mich. Sermon, Rev. D. F. Bradley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Harry Appleone J.E.Smith. | 

PERRY, Laurence, o. May 10, Boylston Ch., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. Sermon, Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D.; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. M. Boynton, D. D., W. R. 
Campbell, F. H. Page, F. W. Merrick, R. B. Grover. 

QUARDER, Paul O. R., i. Meriden, Io. 

RACKETT, E. Irving, o. andi. May 9, First Ch., Orleans, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. W. H. Woodwell; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. S. B. Andrews, D. W. Clark, W.R. Joyslin, 
E. L. Marsh. 

WOODWARD, G. W., 0. April 30, El Reno, Okl. 

Besignations. 
nee West, New Grand Chain, Ill., to take effect 
uly 1. 

BATTEY, Richard H., Fertile and Mentor, Minn. 

BLIsS, John, Trout Creek, Mich. 

DADA, Edwin P., Friend, Neb. 

DEKAY, George H., Tulare, Cal. 

JEWETT, Henry E., Vacaville, Cal., withdraws resigna- 
tion at the unanimous request of the church. 

LODER, Achilles L., Norwood, Mass. 

MILLAR, William H., Chesaning, Mich. 

PRESTON, Miss Abi L., Magnolia, Io. 

RWED, Charles F., Pierre, S. D. 

SEYMOUR, E. P., First Ch., Morrisville, Vt. 

TRACY, Isaac B., Ivanhoe, Ill. Took effect April 1. 

WILLIAMS, Edwin §S., Pacific Grove. Cal. 

Dismissions. 


sh Michael, First Ch., Springfield, Mass., 

ay 8. 

COWAN, John W , Tabor, Io., April 19. 

ELY, Edward L , Red Cloud, Neb , April 20. : 

MORGAN, Charles L., Church of Redeemer, Chicago, 
Ill., April 27. 

MORSE, Milton J., Neosho Falls and Geneva, Kan., 
April 26. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The School for Christian Workers in Springfield, 
Mass., is doing a good work along the same lines as 
Moody’s Bible Institute in preparing men and 
women for the duties of lay Christian workers. 
The school is interdenominational in character, 
having students, instructors and trustees from the 
leading evangelical denominations. By broad Bib- 
lical courses and general studies and by various 
special courses its students are fitted to occupy 
positions as Sunday school superintendents, pas- 
tors’ assistants, city, home and foreign missionaries, 
etc., but the school does not pretend to prepare 
men for the ministry nor to take the place in any 
way of the theological seminary. The course of in- 
struction covers two years, and the studies are ar- 
ranged in three principal groups—the Biblical 
course, auxiliary studies and the more technical 
elective courses. The auxiliary studies include elo- 
cution, rhetoric, first aid to the injured, sociology, 
etc. There are many young persons who cannot 
devote their time to a thorough training in Chris- 
tian work but who wish to know more about the 
Bible and the best methods of practical work. 
Such are allowed to enter as special students, 
choosing the studies best adapted to their needs. 


Mrs. S. B. Capron, who has been superintendent 
of the Woman’s Department in Mr. Moody’s Bible 
Institute at Chicago since it was founded in 1889, 
has resigned on account of the pressure of advanc- 
ing years, and will make her home henceforth in 
Boston. Her successor is Miss L. L. Sherman, a 
graduate and former teacher at Mt. Holyoke and 
also principal for three years of the Northfield 
Training School. Both of these women have almost 
ideal qualifications for work of this character, and 
Mrs. Capron’s departure to the East causes universal 
regret. Another change in the institute is the ap- 
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pointment of Prof. W. W. White, late of the theo- 
logical seminary in Xenia, O.,as one of the perma- 
nent teachers. 


The summer conferences at Northfield, which have 
become an integral part of Mr. Moody’s beneficent. 
work in that beautiful hill town, have outgrown 
their place of meeting in the buildings of the Girls’ 
Seminary and a new auditorium will be ready for 
occupancy this season on one of the eminences. 
commanding a charming view of the Connecticut. 
Valley. The building, including the galleries, will 
seat 2,500 persons, and a spacious platform will 
afford room for a choir of 300 voices. The cost will 
be about $60,000. Mrs. Billings of Woodstock, Vt.,. 
has pledged $5,000, H.M. Moore of Boston has prom- 
ised to raise $10,000, and it is hoped that others will 
respond with equal generosity. A triple series of 
gatherings will begin with the Young Women’s Con- 
ference, June 22-28, and be followed by the World’s 
Student Convention, June 30-July 10. The chief at- 
traction of the General Conference of Christian 
Workers, Aug. 1-13, will be the presence of Rev. 
F. B. Meyer of London. 


‘ 


Stopped Growing 


In Delicate Health, No Appetite, 
Stomach Deranged 


Doctor Recommended Hood’s, and It 
Gave Perfect Health. 


. 


Me 
y, “4 ' 

I} 

(WarrREN Houmes| 


Montpelier, Vt. . 


‘“*My son Warren was sick several months, being: 
all run down and in feeble health. He was confined 
to the house most of the time; had no appetite, 
stomach was out of order, and 


His Growth Was Stopped. 
We had a doctor who said the boy needed some- 
thing to build him up and renovate his blood and 
that he knew nothing better for such cases than 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which he considered an ex- 
cellent medicine. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood’s 
Cures 


my boy has been well and thrifty in growth. I 
attribute the change to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
gladly recommend it to all out of health.” W. A. 
HoumeEs, Montpelier, Vermont. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Sick Head- 
ache, Jaundice, Indigestion. Try a box. 25 cents. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


A HEPPELWHITE SEAT. 


It seems sometimes a little hard to see Fashion condemn your 
existing furniture before it is half worn out, yet it is the com- 
mon lot of all—the price one pays for his pleasure—and, as Ter- 
rence observes, ‘“‘ Humani a se nihil alienum putet.”’ 

The chair here shown is an adaptation of one of Heppel- 
white’s most famous frames. 

It is not a large seat, but it is so cleverly shaped to the body 
that it ranks all the giants of comfort. 
the sides are brought forward to provide comfortable reclining 
4 \ cushions for the shoulders. 
(— ==) seat is wide and deep. 


The back is high, and 


The arms are cushioned, and the 


~ When you find such a chair as this it is worth an effort to own it. 
General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations: Sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


i NEAR NORTHERN R. R, 
STATIONS. ‘ 


*- 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The huge strike of the soft coal miners is 
having a bad effect upon many branches of 
manufacturing and indirectly upon all busi- 
ness. About a month ago attention was 
drawn to the rapid and encouraging recovery 
made in the manufacture of pig iron. On 
April 1 the weekly output had risen to 126,- 
000 tons, against only some 75,000 tons on Octo- 
ber 1; and as meanwhile there had been no 
increase, but rather a diminution in the visi- 
ble stocks of iron, the outlook seemed good 
for a further enlargement of production. But 
now this great strike has upset all the hopes 
of a month ago and has turned the tide in the 
other way most discouragingly. The scarcity 
of fuel and coke had on May 1 caused the shut 
down of so many furnaces that the weekly 
output had fallen from 126,000 tons on April 1 
tv 110,000 tons on May 1. And since the first 
of the month there have been so many addi- 
tional closings that the output is now but 
little over 80,000 tons a week. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the differences between the 
miners and employers will be speedily ad- 
justed. Even here in New England the scar- 
city of soft coal fuel is beginning to tell and 
seriously. 

The exports of gold have been and still are 
large, even for the season. This is now the 
third week that shipments have amounted to 
five or six millions. The total for this ship- 
ping season will, of course, be much under 
that of 1893, and yet it will be large compared 
with that of any other year. The community 
is determined to view this drain with compla- 
cency, however, notwithstanding that one re- 
sult of it is to rapidly reduce the government’s 
gold balance. The country is plentifully, yes, 
redundantly, supplied with money, and as 
borrowers are few the shipments have no 
effect upon interest rates. Indeed, a record 
of one per cent. interest on deposits and loans 
for thirty days at one and one-half per cent. is 
something unparalleled in the history of this 
country, and not often surpassed abroad. 
"Again, in spite of the exports, the stock of 
gold in the country as a whole is large and 
production this year promises to exceed that 
of any recent year. Once more, a return flow 
of the yellow metal in the autumn is pretty 
certain and a pretty heavy return, too. As to 
the government’s position, it is difficult to see 
how another bond issue can be avoided unless 
Congress shall at once stop its talking and 


pass or defeat the proposed new tariff law. 
—s- 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 11. 


Mrs. R. B. Grover presided and spoke of 
‘Christ’s mission to bring light into the world; 
homes into which the light of the gospel has 
come are bright and radiant, in strong con- 
trast with the darkness which prevails else- 
where. Special prayer was offered for the 
girls’ boarding school at Breusa, under the 
care of Miss Cull and Miss Griswold. Miss 
Cull says: ‘‘No department of mission work 
seems to me so invariably hopeful as that of 
teaching. We have the girls with us; we can 
control their time and movements. We have 
to do with them at the most susceptible age. 
The seed sown rarely fails to bring forth some 
fruit, although there must be the long wait- 
ing. It is after girls leave us and begin the 
work of teaching that the greatest effect upon 
others is usually produced. One of our teach- 
ers from a village near tells me: ‘ The girls of 
our village envy us when we go home from 
our work of teaching.’’”’ Mrs. Schneider spoke 
of the early history of this school and of the 
influence of its graduates, among whom is 
Mrs. Calliope Vaitse, who has addressed many 
societies in this vicinity. Mrs. Smith read an 
account of an interesting revival in Tung-cho, 
North China, especially in the college, and 
Mrs. Kingman of that mission expressed the 
joy of the workers there in being able to go 
on with the college building, and so render 


the institution, already so promising, much 


more efficient. 
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Mrs. Billings read a letter from Mr. Bunker 
of Gazaland, where the missionaries, after 
their long journey, are trying to establish 
homes and Christian work. Miss Washburn 
read a letter from Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan, 
showing that there never have been larger 
opportunities for work in that city than at 
present, especially in opening and carrying on 
Sunday schools. 

Miss Kyle alluded to the appeal made by 
the American Board with regard to the com- 
ing Sunday, and thought God seemed to have 
anticipated the prayers of His people in the 
answers already vouchsafed. ‘‘ Before they 
eall I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.” 


Boston, MASS., Dec. 18, 1891. 
It is now about six months since Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam cured me of a bad cough of nine 
months’ standing, and I take the opportunity to let 
every one know that I have remained cured. I 
purchased only three bottles at 35 cents each, and 
they did for me what the physicians could not. 
Iam yours gratefully, D. A. ADDING. 


Financial. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 7 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mentiou the Congreyationalist. 


Many People 


Are making inquirfes for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions, 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 6} and ¥ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INE, UW 
HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireular:’ 


@.J BROWN; 
178 Devonshire St.’ 
‘Room 522 Boston.’ 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 28, of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. are hereby notified that their Bonds of this 
series are called for payment June 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 5% per cent 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
May through the Boston agent, 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Koom 22. 


fACOMA pucer sounp LOTS ONLY $50 +0 $200 

metrorous Payable $5 Monthly. 
ACRES, GARDEN TRACTS, FRUIT & TIMBER LANDS. 
address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


7°7 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 9 and 23 for 
two Grand Excursions of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Seattle; the homeward route, after the 
Alaska voyage of Twelve days, via Tacoma, Portland, 
etc., and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer ‘‘ Queen.” 


Special Train Through Centraland Northern 
Europe, the party to leave New York by the North 
German Lloyd Line June 26 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Parties will leave Boston July 23 and August 13 
for two Five-Weeks’ Tours. 


Colorado Tours: Two excursions to Glenwood 
Springs and other famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, 
leaving Boston July 23 and August 13. 


The Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast: 
A 67-Days’ Excursion, leaving Boston Sept. 3; also a 
23-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return. 


Fifty-Eight Summer Tours of One to Four 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada. 


(&@- Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 
31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
20 SouTH TENTH ST., PHIIADELPHIA. 


4% RATE 
EXCURSION 


VIA 


TO THE 


West and Northwest 


MAY 29, 1894. 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu= 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G.P.& T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


T CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter. Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars, 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 

EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all he year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and al! health appliances. New Turkisb and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated circuar. 
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MISSOURI: ASSOOIATION, 


The First Church in Springfield has had a 
wonderful growth under the pastorate of Dr. 
E. C. Evans, 250 members having been re- 
ceived in the four years of his work. It was 
a good place for the annual State meeting and 
the session was one of interest. 
sermon was by Rev. A. B. Allen, who has just 
closed his pastorate at Hannibal, from the text, 
‘Other foundation can no man lay.’’ The 
sermon was followed by the communion serv- 
ice, led by Dr. J. E. Roy and Rev. William 
Sewall. Then came earnest words of greeting 
from the pastor and response by Dr. Henry 
Hopkins. Rev. Albert Bushnell of St. Joseph 
was elected moderator. 

On the first full day of the convention, May 9, 
almost the whole range of practical Christian- 
ity was touched upon. The reports from the 
churches showed a healthy condition, espe- 
cially in the line of church building. In spite 
of the hard times much is being done. The 
churches at St. Joseph and Webster Groves 
completed their beautiful edifices just before 
the panic. The Relation of Evangelists to the 
Growth of the Churches elicited a lively dis- 
cussion, favoring faithful work by pastor and 
people for souls without much outside help. 
Rey. J. P. Field spoke on The Problem of the 
Country Church. Some of the oft recurring 
conundrums were propounded,.and the usual 
amount of light shed upon them, 

On ‘‘educational evening’? Drury College 
was well presented in all its departments, clos- 
ing with addresses by Dr. Roy and Rev. G. F. 
Herrick for their respective causes. The 
dangers that beset the public school were 
ventilated, and wise words spoken on munici- 
pal reform as related to the church. Another 
evening was devoted to missionary addresses 
by Secretaries Daniels, Duncan and Cobb. 
An interesting part of the service was the 
baptism of the little daughter of Dr. Evans. 

The meeting of the Missouri H. M.S: was 
not the least interesting of the exercises. The 
report of Supt. A. K. Wray showed a year of 
retrenchment and careful nursing of weak 
points in the State. Papers were read, show- 
ing some of the lessons from experience, on 
the Relation of the Aided Churches to the So- 
ciety, on the Home Missionary Church and 
the Financial Problem. These all agreed as 
to the proper policy to be followed, that of 
concentrating our strength in central, grow- 
ing points. Altogether it was one of the best 
meetings we have ever held. G. CO, A. 


WARWIC 


The 
: There is one 
Tightest) Derciiey seine Strongest 
imc ty abot. the 1894 
WARWICK cycles. Every one 
wonders why such wheels were 
never before produced. 

They are a wonderful mechani- 
cal triumph, wholly in the interest 
of riders. The road wheel, fitted 
with road tires, complete, weighs 


ONLY 25 LBS. 


Yet it carries the same liberal 
guarantee as heavier wheels. It 
represents the minimum of weight 
and maximum of strength. 

It is the best wheel made—but 
it costs only $125. You have 
heard such claims before, but 
shave you ever seen them in 
practical form? ‘Seeing is be- 
lieving.” In this case “seeing is 
buying,” and buying is economy. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


FT Novi enkeri erie") 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EUROPE.—Two months’ tour; sailing June 16, by 
steamship “ FULDA” via Gibraltar to Genea. For pro- 
grams, etc., address 

Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, Gloversville, N. Y. 
(Late of State Normal College, Albany, N, Y.) 
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The Whole World 
Knows Columbias, 


They are safe to buy. Agents do not 
always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
sell. Honest men sometimes ‘recommend 
inferior wheels. We have always made the 
highest grade bicycles only, and 


therefore any machine , bear- 
ing a Columbia plate SE, Vey and 
number is sure <q (Nt! to be 
AS ING Ata yes CARRY AT gee 
weet é We; = ae, Gi \ yh NW 1b 


ys 


Nee ( ie * Mag i af WY Ma 
Gwe“ vightasa bicycle can be made. 
Moreover, Columbias are backed by a 
broad, liberal, and reliable guarantee. 

Every intending purchaser of a bicycle 
should see the beautiful illustrated Colum- 
bia catalogue. It is free at our agencies, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


raduation 


resses. 


We are showing a most superb 
assortment of Dress Fabrics for 
Graduation Requirements, includ- 
ing striking and conventional noy- 
elties in widely varying materials, 
most of which cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


EARLY SELECTORS will secure 
large advantage in choosing gowns 
from unbroken lines. Our stock is 
very full of 


WHITE — 
SILKS 


eminently suited for either Gradua- 
tion or Wedding Dresses, covering 
light and medium weights, finished 
in our own patterns. 


Samples 
Freely Sent 


to intending purchasers, with full 
details as to width and prices. 


Chandler & Co., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Kindly mention the Congregationalist in writing. 


INSOMNIA. 
A practical, efficient and inexpensive formula for the 


relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to ‘In-| 


somnia,’”’ Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mentioning this paper. 
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‘Of course 
it is 
too bad, 
but why don’t 


you use the 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the well-known trade-mark, 


SHSM 


and accidents like this would not oc- 


cur, < 
The ‘‘S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
as long as the skirt. 


$ Shepard, 
: Norwell & Co. 
White Goods Dept. 


FOR 


@ 
Graduation Dresses. 


A great display of Dotted 
Mustins, Persian Lawns, 
Dimities, India Linens, Vic- 
toria Lawns and French Or- 
gandies. Also a beautiful va- 
riety of Fancy White Goods, 
particularly desirable for 
Graduation Dresses. 

We have just received a ship- 
ment of Pin Head Dot Mus- 


lins, very scarce and desirable. 


Well Worth 25c. Yard. 


A beautiful assortment of pat- 
terns in the newest spring de- 
signs, including small black 
and white effects, handsome 
plaids for waists, and India 
Sitk patterns equal to the 
French goods. Our price this 
week, 


i alc. Yard. 


Mail Orders promptly filled. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
De ee Se ea te oon ee ee ee ee 


: 
$ 
$ 
$a Satines. 
: 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


The 
NEW 


F printed in convenient form 

Form of = an 8 pp. pre O Tentee 

Cae the Congregationalist aflet, 
Admission | series o"°* 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD HOD 
MOVEMENTS what Christian workers are 
doing and who wants the in- 
formation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of the 
‘andbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


No one who wishes to know 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
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O not be deceived.—The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion, They are standard, and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


~ & ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 
‘“*ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
““ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“*BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
*“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). **ULSTER ”’ (New York). 
‘“ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh): **UNION ”’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 
short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
a5 hound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shaces, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 
Save you a good many dollars. : 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and lurchase Streets, Boston, 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). } 
*¢ MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). f 
‘*RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) f 
** SHIPMAN ”? (Chicago). 

**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicaga) 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


THE BEST MATERIAL 4»> 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTIOUT. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Ansonia, 3 6 Marlboro, 1 4 
Danbury, Second, 8 ll North Hampton, 5 5 
New Milford, 3 4 Plymouth, Se 
Norwich, Broadway, 60 77 Troy, 20 20 
Sages 4 a a West Lebanon, ot) 
Secon 
Third, ” 8 EW) LORE. 
Sharon, 5 6 Buffalo, First, 5 11 
Simsbury, ah iG pay ere ; a 
Stony Brook 16 20 racuse 
Terryville, ; 4 5 West Winfield, 2 3 
Watertown, 4 4 OHIO. 
West winsted, ll i4 Cleveland, Brooklyn,— 2 
ILLINOIS. First, 6 13 
Marseille, 4 8 Franklin Ave., 3 3 
Port Byron, ll 12 Hough Ave., 13 
i Madison Ave., 1) Gg BC 
1OWA- Mt. Zion, 6 6 
Atlantic, Ol) Parl, — 12 
Baxter, 8 3 Pilgrim, 22 28 
Belle Plaine, — 7 _ Plymouth pe ay 
Grinnell, 3 3 Columbus, Eastwood, 4 7 
Hampton, 25 25 First. 12 16 
1, — 8 Mayflower, 14 16 
Onawa, 4 9 Plymouth, Zaye) 
Sheldon, 4 9 Edinboro 12 12 
ROAD: Mansfield, First,  — 14 
; Painesville, Sy uk 
Bangor, First, — 1 ‘Tallmadge 6 6 
Hammond Street, 6 7 if 
Bar Harbor, liar OREGON. 
South Gardiner, 6 6 Plymouth, 9 10 
Westbrook, 6 6 Portland, First, — 4 
MASSACHUSETTS. ok  Acaenelaty - 
Allston 6 12 Providence, Union, 55 6 
Braytonville, — 25 Westerly, 36 42 
oe ae Central, 26 a VERMONT. 
ardner 
Newburyport, Belle- Banden: Apc 
so th gi! ag Chelsea, 4 +4 
Ore» East Burké, Dee 
Prospect Street, PS RE a eae 
Newton, Central, DA tara wicks aD 
Royalston 2 6 Wartford, 6-9 
South ‘Amherst, 3 3 Jonnson, 3 6 
Boenon, Triaifarion, 1” 3. MeIndoes Falls, Siars 
inion, 1 1 Middletown Springs,— 4 
Winslow, | 4 Morrisville aed 
Ware, 3 3 Newbury : — 3 
West Medway, 26 31 Northfield 2 2 
Westminster TY 22 Orwell Z Sing 
West Springfield, Lod mania, a 
Rutland 23 33 
MICHIGAN, Pe ’ 
Grand Rapids, Hast, ¢ 8 StJoinsbury, North, 7 § 
Second, 1 4 Waterbury, — 1 
er: ii 71 Williamstown, ry a 
ose rc OTHER CHURCHES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Ashland, Neb., 6 9 
Campton, — 2 Braddock, Pa., First, 9 10 
Concord 2 5 Kansas City, Mo., 
Exeter, First, 2 5 Clyde, “ond 
Second, — 8 Leavenworth, Kan., 
Goffstown, 4 5 _ First, 85 37 
Hudson, 4 4 Meckling,S.D., 9 ll 
Laconia, 14 17 Montclair, N.J., First,7 15 
Manchester, 15 4 17 


Sparta, Fie 4 
South Main Street,— 7 ‘ampa, Fla., First, 14 14 


Total: Conf.,995; Tot., 1,489. 
Total since Jan.1. Conj., 10,955; Tot., 19,304. 


Suffered With Bronchitis. 

Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass., May 8, 1894.—My hus- 
band suffered with bronchitis for ten months, but 
he began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it did him 
more good than any other medicine he has ever 
tried. Mrs. B. KELLNER, 22 Adams Place. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion, sick headache. 


WorrTH SEEING.—In these artistic days, when so 
much that is beautiful is brought to the attention 
of our readers, it is not often that we care to call 
their attention to any one article which may appear 
in our advertising columns. But we wish to make 
an important exception to this rule today and ask 
every reader of this paper not to overlook the superb 
Heppelwhite chair, of which an engraving and de- 
scription appear in another column over the signa- 
ture of Paine’s Furniture Co. It is one of the most 
beautiful furniture frames that Boston has ever 
seen. 


| 
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3 SPECIAL SERVICES 


‘6 The Congregationalist it 
.. SERVICES... 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


(A Service for the Church, not the Sunday School.) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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Say Skilled Labor. 
{a> SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST, 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


at 

Hh AAAI 

ae 

a 
———————— 

The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. : 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


I 


Seen mre eT ee ee 


i The Edison-Mimeograph 
STYDCWIIET® fata cotwce 


a 
‘ 
é 
Valuable to Clergymen 3 
and church workers § 

because: ; 


It comes within a 
the reach off all in & 
price; it is easily ¢ 
learned and opera- $ 
ted; itmakes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it x 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
(DOP 1D OS i DOS A DOS ADCS 1DES 1-DOS ADIGE 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 ‘per cent. in buying direct. 
H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton $t., Boston, Mass. 
TO HIRE for 


COSTUMES AND WiG Cantatas, Ama- 


teur Theatricals, ete. Liberal discount to churches. 
L. V. MILLER, 621 Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RDOS1DIS BSI S NDS DIS U 


SF UDOP IDES NOSIS 


THE BEST WORKMANSHIP | 
donduoe to tho (greatest Durability, 


‘hich means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated by the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 


are made of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 


4 


STOCKINGS 


TRADE Raa 


SHAW STOCKING C0., LoweLL, Mass, 
SIVOOSHSOSSBSOBIOO: 


Gold and 
Silver Plate 


marked 


This Trade Mark 
On all other articles. 


May be relied on as highest quality. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Pulpit Supply.— Two ministers from Scotland, of 
considerable pulpit experience, will be at liberty during 
July and August to preach for pastors during their vaca- 
tion, or would supply vacant pulpits. The highest testi- 
monials. Address Clericus, Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale.—Rich church furniture, pews, etc., at a 
very low price. To be seen at church, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets. 


Position Wanted as Housekeeper by a reliable, 
capable lady with daughter of six years. City or country. 
Would take charge of house or rooms for the summer. 
References given. Mrs, A. R., 64 Mt. Vernon St. 


Tutor.—A student at Princeton College desires to 
tutor in college preparatory or freshman subjects, or 
act as companion to a gentleman’s family of boys. 
Experience in outing. Ability as student. References, 
Address A. A. DOOLITTLE, No. 67 Prospect Avenue, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Loan Wanted.—A well-known Congregational min- 
ister wishes to borrow $3,000 or $3,500 for the construc- 
tion of a residence in a large suburb of Chicago. Can 
easily satisfy an investor that security is ample. In- 
terest 6 per cent. per annum. Address “ Borrower,” 
care Congregationalist. 
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LIVELY PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
OMAHA MEETING. 


There is a constantly growing interest in 
the West and in the Interior in the forthcom- 
ing anniversary of our Home Missionary So- 
ciety. No better place could certainly have 
been selected for sucb a meeting than Omaha. 


The hotel accommodations are ample, the 


great number of railroads centering there 
make it easy of access, and the Congrega- 
tional population in the vicinity is large. 
The low rate secured over the roads, one and 
one-third fare, with the special rates afforded 
by the hotels, give an excellent opportunity 
for people in the Hast to come upon real 
home missionary ground and see what has 
been accomplished in these few years. It is 
now only a little over sixty years since Dr. 
Porter preached his first sermon in the little 
straggling village of Chicago. In that length 
of time all of this wealth of empire in the 
Mississippi Valley has come to be. The ride 
from Illinois to Omaha through Illinois and 
Iowa will give our Eastern friends an idea of 
the wealth and development of those States. 
Excursions that will probably be run from 
Omaha to Lincoln and Omaha to Fremont on 
the Saturday after the convention will give 
to visitors some idea of farm life in Nebraska. 

There may also be a cheap excursion from 
Omaha into the Black Hills after the conven- 
tion, going over the Elkhorn Valley Line, 
which is a part of the Northwestern system, 
and returning over the Burlington. This 
would give visitors a view of the rich Elk- 
horn valley, an. opportunity to see gold min- 
ing in the Black Hills, the tin region around 
Harney Peak, the famous Hot Springs and 
other points of interest. The railroads have 
just made another concession which will add 
largely to the attendance, viz., a reduced rate 
of one-fare for the round trip for all points 
within 150 miles of Omaha. Daily excursions 
will be run from near points in the vicinity. 

The committee of arrangements in Omaha, 
with G. H. Payne, Esq., president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, at its head, is working 
hard to perfect every arrangement. It is pub- 
lishing an elegant little booklet as a souvehir 
of the occasion. The people who have been 
living for years on home missionary ground, 
and who appreciate what has been done in 
helping to build churches, Sunday sthools 
and schools of learning, will be rejoiced to 
meet friends from the Hast, who have been 
co-workers with them in these affairs of the 
kingdom. 

The program, as partially announced, is 
sufficiently strong to attract attention. The 
sermon by Rey. S. HE. Herrick, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, the papers by the three secretaries of the 
society, the addresses by Dr. Moore of Con- 
necticut, Rev. T. O. Douglass of Iowa, Rev. 
A. McGregor of Rhode Island, with speeches 
by Dr. Goodwin of Illinois, Dr. Wells of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Frisbie of Iowa, the woman’s 
meeting, presided over by Mrs. H. 8. Caswell, 
and, not least of all, the presiding of that 
noble soldier, Gen. O. O. Howard, give prom- 
ise of an inspiring meeting. 

Let the East and the West unite here on 
home missionary ground, where, under Father 
Gaylord, the first Congregational church in 
Nebraska was organized only thirty-eight 
years ago, to make this sixty-eighth anniver- 
sary of our Home Missionary Society the best 
ever held. H. B. 


<p>. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Besides the banners to be given to States and the 
diplomas to be granted to single societies at the 
Cleveland convention, three banners will also be 
awarded to local unions: one to the union that re- 
ports the most work done in promoting good citi- 
zenship, one to the union reporting the largest num- 
ber of proportionate givers and one to the union 
that shows the largest gain in the number of socie- 
ties. The reports from single societies entering 
into the competition for diplomas must be sent be- 
fore June 1, but the contest between thé unions will 
lie open until July 1. 


The society in Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, held a 
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city missionary meeting May 6. The missionary 
committee prepared a map of Cleveland, showing 
the missions, Sunday schools and mission churches. 
Papers were read describing in detail the work done 
on each field under the care of the Bohemian Board, 
the City Missionary Society and the Ohio Home 
Missionary Society. Several of the Pilgrim Endeay- 
orers are efficient workers at Cyril Chapel, a branch 
of Bethlehem Church, and others in the Polish work 
at Mizpah Chapel. The meeting awakened great in- 
terest and the plan is commended to other city 
societies. 


On the trip that Secretary Baer is taking to Cali- 
fornia in connection with arrangements for next 
year’s convention, he attended the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Chicago Union, spoke at Cedar Rapids, 
Io., where he formerly bad his home, and at Omaha, 
Neb., spent a Sunday at Salt Lake City, gave an 
address at Ogden and was present and spoke at the 
Montana Convention held at Butte. 


One way in which special notice has been at- 
tracted to the Kentucky convention has been the 
offer, made by the committee of arrangements, af a 
prize for the best poem written by a Kentuckian on 
the motto of the society, ‘‘For Christ and the 
Church.”’ 


CERTIFIED MILK.—Every dairy supplying our 
condenseries is under supervision. Milk is pro- 
duced under rigid hygienic rules. The company’s 
reputation is therefore a certificate of the absolute 
purity of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


NS {am 


P es o@ 

(P= Rusifoam 
eS , ForTHE TEETH 
is splendid for chil- 
dren. They like the 
delicious flavor. It 

a is most cleansing 
and healthful and absolutely harmless. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Horr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Ideal Teeth 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the PROPHYLACTIC 
Tooru BRUSH go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85c. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


S oh WK 
The Modern Nursing Bott 


le, 


‘“CLEANFONT,” 


Automatic Vent. 
fectly Clean. 


All Druggists, 35 cents. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


Free Flow. Per-= 
Preventive of Colic. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ss@ FENCING 

sf _SELVAGE, 
cox 

Ss) <= 

S| —— 


— 
. 
Kye 


——— 
CEZZAa 


IT NETTING 
Railroad, Farn, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 


Wencing. ‘Prices down. Freight paid, Catal’g. free 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


== 


TheOldNewEngland Reliable 


With 50 STY LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIPE=TIViE. 


Fer Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


Ada Rehan im silver.| 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Sinver STaTuE 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 
decided to use 


SILVER 


© ad 
ELECT ICON 


POLISH 
exclusively, for cleaning and polish- 
ing the Statue, the most valuable 


piece of silver in the world. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere.] 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


USE 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 

Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY, 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


'35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Aninstitution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasonas 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


‘DURKEE 25 


SALAD DRESSING” 


ye 


— 
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Increased Appetite 


is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scoti’s Emulsios 


own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it isa 
wonderful help to both. 


Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitts, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy tlesh, strength 


and nerve. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- Alldrnggists. 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


9 HIGHLY 

Z ENDORSED | 
2 bythe medical Z@ 
% faculty of ff 


gas affections 
fe z Loss of Ap- 


4 petite,Mien- & 


~ajtal Depres- @ 
sion, Poor-? 


ze Blood, 
sl Fever and & 


Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 


It’s a tonic you want— 


Hir C S Meenas 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

‘A temperance drink for temperance 
people,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., PhiladelpLk.a, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


is a fat food that provides its| 


EWIS' 98 ~ LYE 
oe % 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Unlike other Hee: it beine 
a fine powder and oe in a can 
“with removable lid, the contents 
are always ready for use. n 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 2 minutes without boiling, 
at is ae: Laer) for ee 

sinfecting sinks, close 

Rasnine bottles, Taints, trees, etc. 

PENNA. SALT M’F’G CC. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa, 
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OUR LATEST HANDBOOK COMMENDED. 


A very useful little pamphlet to all inter- 
ested in institutional churches and social 
settlements is Forward Movements, pub- 
lished by the Congregationalist.—Christian 
Register. 


Forward Movements is the title of No. 2 of 
the Congregationalist handbooks for 1894, 
It presents valuable information never be- 
fore put into print regarding college settle- 
ments and institutional churches.— Morning 
Star. 


The Congregationalist Handbook Series 


entitled Forward Movements, containing 
| brief statements regarding institutional 
churches, social settlements and rescue 


missions, has come to our table and we find 
it particularly instructive and suggestive 
upon the important topics named. Minis- 
ters will find this pamphlet very helpful.— 
Ziow's Herald. 


The Congregationalist of Boston has done 
all churches and Christian workers a dis- 
tinct service by the publication of its little 
handbook entitled Forward Movements. 
This is the most compact and complete 
résumé on institutional churches, social set- 
tlements and rescue work which we have 
ever seen. We advise all inquiring for in- 
formation concerning these subjects to send 


to W. L. Greene & Co., No. 1 Somerset | 


Street, Boston, for this handbook, which is 
to be had for the nominal price of four 
cents per copy.—The Outlook. 


The tiny little handbooks issued quarterly 
from the office of the Congregationalist at 
Boston, at the nominal price of four cents 
each or fifteen cents a year, are deserving of 
wide circulation among Christian workers 
of all sorts. No. 2 of the present year is 
entitled Forward Movements, and contains 
brief statements regarding institutional 
churches, social settlements in cities, rescue 
missions and the like. »-T'his information, it 
is believed, has never betore been compiled 
together for handy reference, and as many 
people are inquiring for just such facts a 
wide interest in this manual is anticipated. 
—Springfield Republican. 


The latest addition to the Congregational- 
ist Handbook Series is a little pamphlet of 
forty odd pages of very small size, contain- 
ing condensed statements of extreme inter- 
est, in these days of sociological ferment, 
concerning the ‘institutional churches,” so 
called, of the Congregationalists (those 
churches, that is to say, which are equipped 
with suitable corps of workers engaged in 
educating the people in better living, indus- 
trial, social, mental and esthetic), social 
settlements, rescue missions and other for- 
ward movements undertaken by this great 
body of Christians, Here may be found in- 
formation regarding college settlements and 
like social attempts, which have probably 
never been collected in print before; and as 
the book is sold at the remarkably low price 
of four cents a copy, it is likelv to have a 
large and useful circulation.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


p= Se ~ 


EDUCATION. 


-—— Prof. Andrew S. Draper of Cleveland, O., 
has accepted the presidency of the University 
of Illinois. 

— The degree of LL. D. has been conferred 
by Williams College upon President A. V. 
Raymond, D.D., of Union College. 


Rey. Dr. Zenos of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary has been transferred from the 
chair of ecclesiastical history to the newly 
created chair of Biblical theology. 


—— The theological department of Chicago 
University graduated eighteen students last 
week. A Chicago woman has given $20,000 
to establish a course of six lectures each year 
on the Relation of Christianity to Other Reli- 
gions, with the suggestion that Dr. J. H. Bar- 
rows be the first lecturer. 


For a Nerve Tomnie 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, Me., says: “I regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.”’ 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years © 
ago, I suffered 
from what the doc- 
tors called rheu- 02 
matism. Nobody 93 
\ knows the pain 3 

and misery which e 
I had to endure 03 

: Os 
Nand which clung to 93 
\\ me in spite of the oO: 

‘YW medicines pre- as 
Y scribed. At last, 93 
I began taking 3 

~ Ayer’ s Sarsapa- oO: 
After a short time, the pains @3 
I continued the use of the Sar- OF 


rilla. 
ceased. 
saparilla for a whole year, until the 
rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 
Roseville, Cal. 


foJs) 


0090 


Yq The - 
Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 
Admitted for Exhibition 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
99099909909900999090990909 
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$09099999900 


Beauty ana Purity 


Go hand in hand. 

They are the foundation 
of health and happi- 
Ness ; 

Health, because of pure 
blood; 

Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the:skin and blood, as well as the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25c. Porter Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp, Sole Props., Boston. 


** How to Cure Skin and Bloo! Humors,”’ free. 


Ginfort Powder 


Cures Eczema, 
» pk: Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN \ 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for | 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
. New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
i) ferent in construction from all other 
} devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 
Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 
Sure cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 
ete. Prevents contracting disease. 
Insures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
seriptive circular. MAYOR, LANE 
& CO., 128 to 1382 White Street, New 
York, manufacturers of Douches, 
Sprays and Bathing Appliances, 


Drum in 
position 


SAlbsolutely , 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & C0, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
+ 511 Washington Street, Boston. 


Liberty 


2 of the body is the funda- 
} mental factor of health 
rvand beauty. The 


Ferris 


(00d 


give perfect ease and 
freedom of motion; 
perfect symmetry, per- 
fect grace. Worn by 
over amillion mothers, 
misses and children. 


Sold by all leading 
retailers 


/ SENSIBLE, 
FUL, 


Branch Office: 
537 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


2IT FLOATS= 
wi 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


“Out of Sight—” 


The Victor Pneumatic Valve. 


Victor Pneumatic Tire (trap door open, exposing valve). 


A hole in the rim— 
A trap door, 
And a choker 


Constitute the greatest improvement ever attempted in 
Pneumatic Tire construction. 

Found on Victor Bicycles only. Best things are always 
reserved for Victors. 

No other Pneumatic Tire has an inner tube removable 
through the rim. 

No other but what has a protruding valve, adding weight 
and preventing perfect wheel balance. 

Victors are first in tires and improvements. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


a 


Christianity in the Army. Progressive Orthodoxy at Andover. 


Ce 


GATIONALIST 


Boston Thursday 24 May 1894 


Number 21 


MAJOR-GENERAL O. O. HOWARD., LL. D. 


ET monarchists, monopolists and oligarchists understand that we are no craven people; that the 
L law of self-preservation—the grand, instinctive law of self-defense—is written deeply in the 
hearts of millions of men, women and children between the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
We will not barter our liberties of trade, of schools nor of religion for any delusive dream of a 
redistribution of wealth; for any plan of security against false teachings in the schools, or any 
governmental procurement of a universal, external unity of faith_—From General Howard’s Memo- 


rial Day address at Portland, Ore., 1875. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 
28, 10 A.M.. Subject, The Pilgrims and Puritans in Old 
England. Speaker, Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
pone of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at 11 A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS, annual meeting, Suffolk County 
Court House, Boston, May 30,5 ®.M. The convention 
sermon will be preached in the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, May 31, 
11 A. M., by Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the American Tract Society 
(Boston) will be held Tuesday, May 29, 3 P.M., 54 Brom- 
field Street. JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Secretary. 


Woe oe EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, May 29, 
A.M. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, —An- 
nual meeting at noon Tuesday, May 29, in Pilgrim Hall, 
to elect officers and transact any other business which 
may be presented. MORTON DEXTER, Secretary. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held on Thursday, May 31, in Prospect 
Street Church, Newburyport, Mass. Morning session at 
11; afternoon session at 2. The subjects to be consid- 
ered are Proportionate Giving in the morning, Medical 
Work in the afternoon. Addresses will be given by 
Miss E. Theodora Crosby of the Micronesian Mission, 
Dr. Pauline Root of the Madura Mission, Dr. Julia Bis- 
sell, soon to go to the Marathi Mission, Dr. Rose A. 
Bower, designated to the West Central African Mission, 
and others. Basket collation at noon. Reduced fares 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad have been secured. 
The round trip from Boston will be $1.20. There will be 
the same pro rata reduction from other principal sta- 
tions. ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Education Society will be held at 
No. 10 Congregational House, Boston, Wednesday, June 
6, 2 P.M., for the following purposes, viz.: 1. To act 
upon the report of the secretary; 2. To act upon the re- 
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pore of the treasurer; 3. To act upon the report of the 
oard of directors; 4. To choose a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and auditor for the ensuing 
year; 5. To choose six directors for the term of three 
years; 6. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 81 
of the acts of 1894, changing the name of said society so 
that it may be hereafter known and called by the name 
of the Congregational Education Society; 7. To act upon 
any other business that may properly be brought before 


_ the meeting. 


Boston, May 18. JOHN A. HAMILTON, Sec. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 19, 
Maine, ' Bangor, Tuesday, June 19, 
Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Greeaers House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
AR 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
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Home Missionary Society 
SIXTY=EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Neb., June 6th-8th. The Presi- 
dent of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session will convene at half- 
past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th.- At this meeting the annual election of officers will occur, the 
report for the year will be made and other business transacted. The Annual Sermon will be preached on 
that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Mass. 

Morning prayer meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will precede 
the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and responded to by 
the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of the year will be read by 
Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State Auxiliaries by Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor of Rhode Island, Rev. William H. Moore of Connecticut, Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D., of Ohio, 
and Rey. T. O. Douglass, D. D., of Iowa. 

On Thursday afternoon HOME MISSIONS AND ©HURCH BUILDING will be discussed by Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D.,of New York City, and Rev. F. T. Bayley of Denver, and a paper will be presented by Secretary 
Washington Choate on HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICA. Addresses will follow by Rev. J.S. 
Ainslie of Ft. Wayne, Ind., Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., and others. In the evening 
of that day a paper will be read by Secretary William Kincaid, entitled HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE 
OF THE WORLD, followed by addresses by Rey. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and _ others. 

On Friday morning the Ninth Annual Meeting of THE WOMAN’S DEPARTIIENT will be held 
as a part of the regular session of the Convention. Addresses may be expected from Miss Frances J. 
Dyer of Massachusetts; Mrs. Joseph T. Duryea, Nebraska; Mrs. W. S. Hawkes of Utah; Mrs. H. H. 
Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C. W. Preston of Nebraska. On that morning HOME MIssIONS AND SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston, and others. 

The afternoon of Friday will be occupied by representatives from the field; Superintendents Broad, 
Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray and Thrall are expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by Rey. John A. Hamilton, D.D., and others. 

The evening of Friday will be devoted to a grand summing-up and consecration meeting, at which 
Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, Rev. G. H. Wells, D.D., of Minneapolis, Rev. A. L. Frisbie, 
D.D., of Des Moines, and Rev. Charles S. Mills of Cleveland will speak. 

Following the Convention, on Sunday, June 10, there will be Home Missionary Services in all the 
Congregational churches of the city in the morning, with mass meetings in the afternoon and evening. 
It is expected that these will be conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience meetings by Home 
Missionary workers from all parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from $2.50 to $3.00 per day; the Millard and the 
Delone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from $2.00 to $3.00; the Hotel Brunswick and the Merchants’ Hotel 
from $1.75 to $2.00; the Windsor, the Barker, the Midland, the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 to $2.00. 

There are private boarding houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per day, and the committee have also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of the city, 
where, at low rates, guests can be accommodated with lodgings, and can board at restaurants near at 
hand, The Commercial Club, which occupies the fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce, tenders the 
hospitality of its rooms to the members and guests of the Society, and a large and well-managed restau- 
rant is under the patronage of the Club. 

The Omaha Committee of Arrangements will promptly answer all inquiries, as to above accommoda- 
tions, that may be addressed to its Chairman, GEORGE H. PAYNE, Esq., 1702 Farnham Street, Omaha. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Associatian, the Central Traffic Association, and 
the Western Passenger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be used by attendants on the 
meeting—have all agreed that those paying full fare from stations on their lines to Omaha, and securing 
certificates at the time of buying tickets that they have so paid, shall have return tickets over the same 
monies at one-third fare, these return tickets holding good for starting for three days from the close of the 
meeting. 


Certified clergymen will be carried each way for $17.50 from New York City, which is one-half the | 


unlimited tare; and others paying full (limited) fare ($32.75) from New York City in going will be returned 
for one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The sleeping-car fare is $7.50 for each berth. 

An open rate of one fare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska within 150 
miles of Omaha—excursion tickets to be sold June 5-8, limited for return to June 11. 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSION TO OFAHA 


FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion man- 
agers, to run special excursion trains from Boston and New York to Omaha and return on these terms: 
They will sell round trip tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman berth, meals en route (to 
Omaha and return), and first-class hotel accommodations in Omaha for five days, for sixty=five dollars 
($65) for clergymen, missionaries and their families; and for all others, seventy dollars ($70) from either 
New York or Boston. For those who desire, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will make the return limit of 
their railroad ticket.siaty days, and will refund the cost of the meals. But passengers not returning with 
the party will forfeit the Pullman berth. 

These excursion trains will leave Boston on Monday, June 4th, at 3 P.M., and New York at 5 Pp. M.— 
the New York train joining that from Boston at Rotterdam Junction, near Schenectady—and are to reach 
Omaha on Wednesday, June 6th, at1Pp.M. Correspondence concerning these. special trains may be ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomh, Boston or New York; Rey. Joshua Coit, Congregational House, 
Boston: ce Mr. William B. Howland, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, and tickets may be had at these 
several places. 
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Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
BS he House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
he sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. , 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—1n oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ; 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes tbe Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. zh 

Contributions to sustaia its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. ' 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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3 SPECIAL SERVICES 


“The Congregationalist ”’ 
.. SERVICES. . 


i 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


(A Service for the Church, not the Sunday School.) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each, 


''THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


é 
@ 
@ 
@ 
é 
é 
é 
@ 
@ 
é 
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¢ BOSTON. 


: 
; 
: 
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Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. 
8 pp., price 8 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 


No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. 


Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
VOR EEONS: | Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 


Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. S 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
x* Samples 2 cents each 4* 


Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


Congregational 
‘ BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Church Equipment. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
healed ane 


“OPERA ANDO RSSEM — 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 5 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Euzsbett s* 


New York, N.Y. 


DOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
eae eee 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
: and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
CKO ROR ORATOR OA TRON IRON TON 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nag» 
catalogue. 


, 9 hy 
$s i BAILEY = | 3 
Te Compound light-spreading cal 
s et lella\\\ ver-plated Corrugated Glass ne 
RS ANZ \REFLECTORS // 5 
& = AA Awonderful fave oe// 


lighti ‘ ty, 
vials CRUTCHES ees Ud A oan 


etc, Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Catalogue 
and price list free. 
AILEY REFLECTOR CO. & 
a» 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


inc cin 1 BELL FOUNDRy 


See ELLS 


pea THE panei 


COOL 
@atal oque wi ron C. URC SCH Grsas aeaatty foe 


FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 1826, 
URNISHED 38 000 
“MUR, ph eg cones eest 


VS, ETROY. a evan 
> CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of repped description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


vg LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


& CS AbE 
UREST aes METAL, (COPPER aN D TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalo 


“feSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL TIM IMORE, HD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
bse Oa & TFT Fare ae Els Lae 
"eHURCH Bi BELLS, PALS AND CHIMES, 


Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Ro lers. 
Best Work & Betlafectios Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free 


Handsome fi 
designs, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REY. EDW. A. BENNER. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York: 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
lication necessary. 
rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C, E. CADY, Principais. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All feet on 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens pepe , 1894, 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Tweuty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and o Cron. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


j 

OAK GROVE HOME!’ SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LAN= 
guages and Amherst Summer School. Opens 
July 2, 1894. For program address Prof. W. L. 
MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers. Entrance examinations FRIDAY, 
June 29, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 5, beginning. at 8 A.M. 
For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE iCRonanny: 


AURORA, N. Y: 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location peautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and oe cue 
jife. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
' Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 
FRANK W. Hatz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subser ibers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Pulpit Supply.— Two ministers from Scotland, of 
considerable pulpit experience, will be at liberty during 
July and August to preach for pastors during their vaca- 
tion, or would supply vacant pulpits. The highest testi- 
monials. Address Clericus, Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale.—Rich church furniture, pews, etc., at a 
very low price. To be seen at church, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets. 

Seen ee eel 

Business Opportunity.—I desire correspondence 
with a Christian man of business ability, commanding 
five to ten thousand dollars, with a view to interest him 
in a long-established business in Omaha, Neb.—one of 
the best of its kind. A favorable opportunity offers to 
examine into this to some lay delegate or visitor to the 
H. M. meeting. Unquestioned references, east or west. 
Address “ Business, Omaha,’ care Congregationalist, 
Boston. 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


The Great LIGHT 


CHURCH 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Hlectric. give 
the must powerful, softest, 
cheapest, 2nd best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres. Depots, etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to We aa & ae 

tm 
51 Pearl St..N. Ye 


Don't be deceived b; 
1.P. FRINK, 


Eetablished 185%. 
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NEW EDITION. 


CYRUS HAMLIN. 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


Mapy illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

“No one who reads the book will regret that he has 
done so. A strong fascination saturates the. book from 
beginning to end.”’—The Independent. 

“The style is bright, racy, and full of every pleasing 
element. It should be read everywhere. It is equally 
interesting to the secular reader and to the missionary 
worker.”— Public Opinion. 


OTHER MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 
By Rev. JOHN L. ATKINSON, missionary in Japan. 
Pp. 309. Price, $1.25. 

“This is a free yet accurate rendering of the Japanese 


account, and is a credit to the scholarship and literary 
skill of the author.”— Congregationalist. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. 


By S. W. POND, Jr. Price, $1.25. : 
“ Once read, their story of extraordinary episodes will 
leave vivid pictures.”’— The Advance. 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. 


By JosiAu TYLER, D.D. Pp.300. Price, $1.25. 

“The story is simple, earnest and Hfelike, and we 
only wish there were more of it and that the daily record 
had been lengthened many fold.’’—Public Opinion. 


Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. 
By Rev. CHAS. C. TRACY, missionary in Turkey.‘ 
Price, $1.25. 

“The book teems with missionary information set 
forth in an attractive manner, and the illustrations are 
unusually good.”’— Occident. 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 
By DANIEL MAROH, D.D., author of ‘ Night Scenes 
in the Bible,’ “ Our Father’s House,” ‘‘ Joseph,” 
etc. Pp.416. Price, $2.00. 
An interesting account of the author’s trip around the 
world visiting missions, studying the natives and meth- 
ods of evangelizing work among them. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ae ae es : oF % 

Musical Entertainments { 
for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,ete. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3e cents. 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cess. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, yo cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cts. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or CGrandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts.» 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cents. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cexts. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


A Day with Birds x4 Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 


Meno 12, . For Children’s Day, 


No. 12, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
84 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Last 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 10 for 1894. 


THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 


It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Mloral Exercise, the 


‘PRICELESS GARLAND.”’ 


Send 5 cents or Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is suffi- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


rnouncing BOURGEOIS 


Pronouncing 


mre Pee He 

GR ED 
fa The only one of the kind in the world, 

. isNOW READY. 
Large,clear type; New Aidsand Helps; 
fine paper; easels bindings. Address 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OVER 125 GIRLS 


Have Now Been Educated 


IN MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, 
SCULPTURE, ETC., ETC. 


Free of All Expense : 


UNDER THE PLAN CI 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


These girls tell, themselves, how they did it in a little book, 


¢ which will be 
‘ THE 
@ > 


> PAT 


sent free to any address by 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Pw DS DD ese Ll] ese ee 


HARPER’S 


MOODOCOOOOCOTOOOOOCOCOOCLUUUULVO00 0000 


MAGAZINE 


If you enjoy a Good Story, you have 


If you care for Reminiscences of Great Men, read 


MEMORIES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, by G. W. SMALLEY 


A WAITRESS, by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


If you are fond of a Strong Serial, do not fail to read 


~ TRILBY, by GeorGE DU MAURIER 
If you like Charming Pictures, you will be delighted with 


THE JAPANESE SPRING, by ALFRED PARSONS 


CONTAINS 


4 


COMPLETE 
SHORT 
STORIES 


THERE ARE EIGHT OTHER STRONG FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


GOOD ALL THROUGH! 


June Issue Ready May 22 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, = New York 


MOOOCOONOONNNCONNNNOO0NNN0NN0NNOON00000000 


QOCCOOODCOODOOONDOOOOONDOOOOOCOOOOOOCOO000000000000000S00: 


Seasonable Books. 


JUST ISSUED. 
WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. 


By E.M. Harpinexs. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 


$1.00. 

This delightful little book carries the reader through 
the whole season with the wild flowers, as they make 
their appearance. It is written with imagination, and 
the quality of thoroughly interesting and entertaining 
the reader, without sacrificing either accuracy or detail. 


THE AMATEUR AQUARIST. 


By Marx SAmvueEu. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00. 


An American book indispensable to every aquarium 
owner. It contains Complete Instructions for making a 
New Self-sustaining Aquarium, requiring Change of 
Water but Once a Year,and tells How, When and Where 
to find suitable water plants and fishes. It contains over 
Fifty new Illustrations from life by which to identify 
the specimens. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
E PUBLISHERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WE have something new, 
Neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS..... 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 
Send for samples. 


A NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


“‘ CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA.” 


A popular history of their origin, belief, polity, growth 
and work. By Rev. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D. D, Special 
chapters by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D.,on Congregational 
Work and Progress in the West and Northwest; Rey. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D , on Congregationalists and their 
Young People; Rev. H. A. Bridgman, on Congregational 
Literature; and Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D , on Ecclesi- 
astical Councils. Introductions by Rev. RICHARD S, 
SToRRS, D.D., LL.D. and Major-General OLIVER O. 
HOWARD. An agent wanted in every Congregational 
community. For full particulars address 


J. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 
44 East 14th St., New York. 


- Columbia Popularity 1s 
PROVENDIAL, imess"ier te a= 


ity never before accorded even to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 

only to be seen to be 
, >” appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their 
construction to the 
WY” good sense of every 
wheelman in the 
land, while their standard price of $125 
proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


/ 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '# 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. >% 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, is called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil) contain equally valuable matter. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. +h 


To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb. 22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


*%& CONGREGATIONALISM bu 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 


HE approach of Memorial Day again 
reminds us of the debt the country 
owes to those who laid down their 

lives in the Civil War which closed twenty- 
nine years ago. The portrait of the most 
famous surviving officer of that war, Maj.- 
Gen. Oliver O. Howard, we place on our 
cover page this week. A graduate of Bow- 
doin College and of the West Point Military 
Academy, and an instructor in the latter 
institution till he was called into the field 
in 1861, General Howard was admirably 
equipped intellectually for the great serv- 
ices he has rendered to his country, not less 
in peace than in war. To him as much as 
to General Meade the country is indebted 
for the victory at Gettysburg, the decisive 
battle of the Civil War. He was made a 
major general of volunteers in 1862 and 
a major general in the regular army in 1886, 
At the close of the war he was made com- 
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missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which 
position he held for nine years, rendering a 
service for which the colored race and all 
who are interested in the welfare of human- 
ity will hold him in lasting remembrance. 
General Howard, now in command of the 
Department of the Atlantic, United States 
Army, will be retired from active service 
Nov. 8 of this year, when he will have 
reached the age of sixty-five years. But 
his activities as a Christian soldier, citizen 
and author will not cease, As president of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the National Temperance Society and 
as connected with various other benevolent 
organizations his time and strength will be 
fully occupied. Everywhere throughout his 
long and honored public career he has made 
his influence felt as. a servant of Christ. 
May his life and labors be yet prolonged 
for many years! We are glad to print on 
another page a timely article from his pen. 


Excellent and spiritually uplifting as the 
meeting of the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation in Pittsfield last week was, it suf- 
fered, as so many of our meetings do, from 
a lack of time to discuss the great and vital 
subjects on the program. Comparatively 
petty details of business and unimportant 
reports consumed time that could better 
have been devoted to a free exchange of 
views on topics that were in several cases 
opened with peculiar suggestiveness by the 
assigned speakers. The gathering had the 
virtues and the vices of a New England 
town meeting, to which its present make-up 


. likens it more than formerly, when it repre- 


sented conferences and associations only. 
It has gained in enthusiasm and in what 
may be called an associational conscious- 
ness, and lost, perhaps, a little of its deliber- 
ative character. A new increase of repre- 
sentation, together with the removal of the 
restriction forbidding the sending of. the 
same delegate for more than two successive 
years, will tend still further toward making 
the association a popular body. There 
ought to be a little more care in perfecting 
arrangements in advance, especially those 
relating to the appointment of important 
committees and the transaction of routine 
business. 


Friends of the Indians cannot regard the 
attitude of the House committee on Indian 
affairs without great anxiety and alarm. 
Its policy seems to be to abolish the Board 
of Indian Commissioners and to cripple the 
educational work of the government for 
the Indians. The commissioners, since the 
board was established by recommendation 
of President Grant, have been men of large 
ability, who have freely given their time in 
visiting the different tribes, and whose in- 
fluence has brought about a revolution in 
the administration of Indian affairs and 
has saved millions of dollars to the govern- 
ment. .Many of the abuses which disgraced 
the nation have been removed, and rapid 
steps taken toward the civilization of the 
Indians. The House committee now pro- 
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poses to cut off the $5,000 annual appropri- 
ation for the expenses of the commission, 
and to reduce the salary of the superintend- 
ent of Indian schools from $3,000 to $2,500. 
Such petty meanness can have only one ex- 
planation. It is the expression of a deter- 
mination to bring back the period of whole- 
sale fraud and mismanagement which has 
dishonored the history of our government's 
relations with the Indians. The present ad- 
ministration cannot do an act which would 
leave on it a greater stigma than this. 
Those who care for the Indians or for the 
credit of our nation should write to their 
representatives in Congress remonstratiog 
emphatically against such unrighteous mis- 
representation of public sentiment. 


Do home missions pay? Forty-five years 
ago in a small town in Wisconsin was or- 
ganized a church of seven members. Self- 
denial and sacrifice marked its early days. 
For eight yearsit received aid to the amount 
of between two and three hundred dollars a 
year from the Home Missionary Society, 
aggregating less than $2,000 in all. In the 
ninth year it became self-supporting and 
began its contributions toward the same 
work. It has since averaged annually be- 
tween $400 and $500, and has given already: 
over $15,000. In its immediate vicinity this 
pioneer church has aided substantially in 
establishing ten or twelve churches, some 
of which have become self-supporting and 
regular contributors to the C. H. M.S. 
Beginning with seven, this church now has 
over 500 members, and from its ranks sev- 
eral have gone into missionary fields and 
ten or more into the ministry, while still 
others nourished here are now preparing for 
a similar career. It may be well, in view 
of the present embarrassments under which 
our Home Missionary Society is laboring, 
to ponder this by no means exceptional 
illustration of the way in which bread cast 
upon the waters returns after not so very 
many days. 


The heresy case which for more than a 
year has occupied the attention of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada was settled, May 
11, by the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa in 
a way that offers an instructive example to 
the General Assembly now in session at 
Saratoga. Prof. John Campbell was tried 
and condemned by the Presbytery of Mont- 
real on account of a lecture he delivered in 
February, 1893, entitled The Perfect Book 
or the Perfect Father. In it he claimed 
that revelation is progressive, that revelation 
in the Old Testament is incomplete, and 
that the Old Testament contains statements 
which are contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of the New Testament. He also 
claimed that upon our earthly sphere evil, 
physical or spiritual, is not of God. The 
presbytery charged him with impugning and 
discrediting the Bible as the infallible source 
of religious truth and with saying that God 
has nothing to do with the judging or 
punishing of the wicked. Professor Camp- 
bell reaffirmed and ably defended his po- 
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sition before the synod, showed the injustice 
of his accusers, and declared that their 
charges were false and malicious. Finally, 
in further conference with the presbytery, 
he accepted the following positions: 


1. The statements of the Old Testament 
writers as to the character of God were true 
as far as they went, but in a few cases were 
not the whole truth. 

2. That in the great majority of cases the 
Father, when smiting in judgment and in dis- 
cipline or chastisement, acts in accordance 
with general laws, or through secondary 
causes. 


Undoubtedly, Professor Campbell would 
have been willing to say of these two state- 
ments that they were true as far as they 
went, but not the whole truth. He ‘has 
been kept during the entire year from 
performing his duties in the Presbyterian 
College of Montreal, but has now been 
acquitted by the synod. The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada is saved from discredit 
and Professor Campbell will return to the 
labors which the presbytery ought never 
to have interrupted. 


<> 


OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 

We print this week the last of a series of 
six articles on Forward Movements in The- 
ological Training. These articles, we be- 
lieve, are among the most valuable we have 
published in recent years. They will be of 
great service to young men in choosing the 
place for their preparation for the ministry, 
to pastors in informing themselves of pres- 
ent methods of study which may guide them 
in the researches of maturer years, and to 
the churches which need ‘to know what in- 
fluences are most potent over the young 
- men who are soon to be their teachers and 
leaders, 

Our seminaries, as Mr. Chandler says, are 
largely hid from public view. Decided im- 
pressions about them prevail without ade- 
quate knowledge. Men who have never 


spent a day with any one of them are often 


dogmatic in public expression of disap- 
proval of their work and influence. It is 
especially important that intelligent opjin- 
ions about them should be formed in the 
present transition period when changes in 
theological belief and in methods of Chris- 
tian work under leadership of pastors are 
so marked and rapid. 

These articles have been written for the 
purpose of describing those newer features 
of seminary life which illustrate lines of 
progress in the denomination. Bangor and 
Oberlin, which have not been included in 
the series, are not less important than the 
others. Each has its own field, and is an 
honor to Congregational churches. But the 
writer of these articles did not find in these 
two seminaries important forward movye- 
ments not represented in any of the others. 

The new movements are indicated in the 
titles of the articles: applied Christianity, 
new theology, sociology and field work, an 
educational scheme, Bible study, progress- 
ive orthodoxy. They show that systematic 
theology has not at present the great pre- 
ponderance it once had in the seminaries 
over the study of the Bible and: of social 
conditions and the practical application of 
truth to life. These articles make it plain 
that there is a new theology, and in a de- 
gree indicate what itis. The leading teach- 
ers in our seminaries frankly claim to be 
reformers in theology. They recognize the 
fact that a restatement of doctrines is de- 
manded, and they are striving to meet the 
demand. That this restatement is-radical 
in its aim can hardly be denied. Some pro- 


adaptability to particular fields. 


aration. 
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fessors may claim that they are only bring- 


ing about a readjustment of the framework 
of the old system of New England theology, 
but their readjustment begins at the foun- 
dation.- The theology of Edwards, Hopkins, 
Emmons, Taylor and Park, with its various 
modifications as presented by these great 
teachers, is no longer dominant in any of 
our seminaries. 

If the change now going on may be 
briefly characterized, it appears that the 
starting point for the evidences of super- 
natural religion is not now found in natu- 
ral theology, but in the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers and 
in the church composed of believers through 
the ages of its history. The Bible has come 
to be regarded, not as a code of rules or a 
storehouse of proof texts, but as the high- 
est record of Christian experience, which 
is to be interpreted only by experience 
similar in its character. Biblical theology 
thus becomes the basis of systematic the- 
ology, which is being reconstructed by new 
and diligent research into the Bible. 

But we think that those who read these 
articles together will be most impressed by 
the systematic efforts made to study the 
fields of labor under present conditions and 
the characteristics of each student, with his 
As in 
other professions, so in the ministry the 
proportion of specialists is rapidly increas- 
ing. Mission fields, city work, country life, 
the training of workers, require men of dif- 
ferent capacities and different kinds of prep- 
Our seminaries seem to be alive 
to the requirements of the churches and to 
be planning to meet them comprehensively 
and adequately. They are inviting able 
teachers from other denominations and from 
other lands:to supplement the labors of 
their own faculties. We believe we have 
furnished in these articles ample evidence 
that Congregational schools of theology are 
maintaining sound learning, are loyal to the 
churches they represent and that they exer- 


cise also large influence for good in other. 


denominations. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what we 
have said before, that the writer of these 
articles has stated his own opinions and im- 
pressions, unqualified by any restrictions 
from the editors of the Congregationalist. 
It was not our purpose to criticise or defend 
any of the seminaries, but simply to secure 
a report from an impartial observer, fitted, 
as Mr. Chandler is, by having studied in 
two seminaries and by several years’ experi- 
ence in the ministry. For his careful, dis- 


criminating and yet sympathetic and appre- - 


ciative reports he deserves the. thanks of 
seminaries, ministers and churches. 
— 


WHAT MEMORIAL DAY SUGGESTS. 


A clever writer of observations upon pres- 


‘ent day life says: ‘“‘There is no longer a 


national sentiment of grief for the dead 
who died for the Union. What grief still 
survives is personal. The national senti- 
ment is rather of rejoicing that the Union 
was saved,’’ In the nature of things this 
must be so, for of the 2,778,304 who served 
only 359,528 died during the war, and to the 
survivors, their widows and children and 
the widows and children of those who died 
in service, the nation had paid up to June 
30 the sum of $1,576,5038,544. 

Moreover, the very reason that the nearly 
3,000,000 men fought was that we might be 
able to glory in a nation saved rather than 
mourn over the 300,000 slain. But in the 
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midst of our rejoicing over a united nation— 
threatened today, however, by new sectional 
hatreds born of differing economic standards 
rather than varying conceptions of the rela- 
tions between State and nation—let us not 
fail to think with tender sympathy of the 
fatherless, brotherless, husbandless, sonless 
ones, to whom every recurring Memorial 
Day is one of personal sorrow as well as 
pride. Only thus can we of this generation 
escape being utterly selfish in our joy. 
When you meet the veterans who survive, 


‘think not alone that they saved the country, 


but that their comrades in the ranks died, 
and dying, broken hearts, shattered homes, 
wrecked hopes came to thousands who still 
survive, glad that their dead were patriots, 
but sad because they abide not in the flesh. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN JAPAN. 


It is barely twenty years since the first 
churches were organized in Japan in con- 
nection with the American Board. Until 
about this time Christianity was strictly 
forbidden throughout the empire, and any 
profession of interest in it was sure to en- 
tail persecution, exile and possibly death. 
The great changes wrought since then in 
the condition of the country, in its political 
life and, above all, in its religious life, quite 
transcend those of any other country in 
modern time. After the first restrictions 
on the promalgation of the gospel were re- 
moved came a period of great progress. 
New missionaries were eager to go to this 
field, and a larger number in proportion 
were sent thither by the board and by other 
societies than to any other during the same 
time. It was deemed by all important to 
improve the. opportunities offered, and dif- 
ferent societies vied with each other in 
efforts to evangelize a people of so great 
interest and promise. 

Then came the enthusiasm among the 
Japanese people for everything foreign. 
Western ideas prevailed in all departments 
of physical and mental effort. Western sci- 
ence, Western education, anything foreign 
or Western was popular, not excepting for- 
eign religions. While this condition of 
affairs lasted there was a strong preposses- 
sion in favor of Christianity. Additions to 
the churches numbered by thousands each 
year, the yreat revival in the Doshisha, the 
growth of large and strong self-supporting 
churches at central points, the development 
of institutions for the education of young 
women—all marked a progress in the reli- 
gious life and character of the people quite 
unprecedented in the history of missions. 
Missionaries of all boards were earnest in 
improving the opportunities thus opened on 
every hand and pleaded earnestly for an 
increase in their numbers, that they might 
take advantage of a state of affairs which 
all felt might not long continue. 

The fields first opened by missionaries of 
the American Board, at no little sacrifice 
and painstaking, were entered also by rep- 
resentatives of other societies, who shared 
with our missionaries the results of earlier _ 
labors. For a time there was very little 
opposition on the part of the old religions. 
They seemed overborne by the tide setting 
so strongly in favor of foreign thought and 
sentiment. But the last four or five years 
have witnessed a great change. Active op- 
position has been developed; men of the 
Buddhist faith have been thoroughly edu- 
cated abroad and return home prepared to 
make a desperate stand for the old faith. 
Buddhist preachers and Buddhist literature 
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have been employed to hinder evangelical 
work and evangelical preachers at almost 
every point. Representatives of non-evan- 
gelical views have entered the field, as the 
American and German Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists establishing missions at Tokyo, 
founding an institution for the training of 
young men, and issuing magazines and 
papers to disseminate their peculiar ideas 
far and wide throughout the country. 

Then came a reaction in public sentiment 
in favor of everything Japanese, and any 
interest in Christianity or profession of.that 
faith was deemed unpatriotic. Even the 
holding of property in behalf of American 
missionaries was deemed unpatriotic, and 
good men, in full sympathy with Christian- 
ity, were constrained by public sentiment 
to decline any further service of this sort 
lest it should compromise them with their 
people. Then the agitation over treaties 
disturbed and distracted the popular mind. 
Add to this the return to Japan of a man 
who, twenty years before, had been honored 
and loved for his eminent services as a 
Christian teacher in leading many young 
men of promise to the knowledge of the 
gospel, now throwing all his influence 
against it'and against Christian institutions. 
It was but natural that young men whom 
he had instructed in former years should 
be attracted by his new efforts and more or 
less influenced by them. 

Last of all should be mentioned some 
young men of promise, educated partly in 
this country and partly in Europe, who 
have unfortunately become imbued with 
non-evangelical sentiments touching some 
of the leading doctrines of the gospel. It 
is not strange that young men so eager for 
everything that is new, so desirous to be 
leaders in thought and not to be left behind 
in the race of progress in any direction 
whatsoever, should be carried away for a 
time by the claims of an ‘‘ advanced’’ the- 
ology, but we have reason to believe that 
the great body of the pastors and the young 
men who have been educated in our institu- 
tions are loyal to the truth, that they have 


been too firmly anchored in the gospel to be- 


turned away by adverse influences, which 
have been brought to bear upon them as 
upon few other young Christians in any 
part of the world. They have not be- 
hind them centuries of confirmed Christian 
thought and habits of Christian life. We 
must not expect too much of them. If 
more of our Japanese pastors and more 
young men who are now leaders of thought 
could have had such an experience as Mr. 
Neesima had, in the home of Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy, in the thorough, systematic course 
of study at college and seminaries and still 
later by his travel abroad, under circum- 
stances best fitted to develop his mind and 
broaden his judgment, other results might 
have followed. 

The late meeting of the Sokwat, repre- 
senting the entire body of Japanese Kumiai 
churches, reported in these columns a fort- 
night ago, was one of special encourage- 
ment. It had been looked forward to with 
some anxiety, but the spirit of the discus- 
sions and the action taken proved that, de- 
spite so many disturbing influences, the 
great majority were loyal to sound princi- 
ples. The spiritual power displayed, the 
humble, earnest reliance upon the spirit of 
God to guide in their deliberations, were in- 
dicative of a ripened Christian experience 
of richest promise for time to come. Noth- 
ing better illustrates the earnest evangelical 
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sentiment of this representative body than 
the unanimous vote to extend an invitation 
to Mr. Moody to visit Japan. A suggestion 
which had appeared in some of the religious 
papers, that the missionaries should be- 
come members of the local churches and 
all funds at their disposal be placed in the 
hands of the churches, found little or no 
favor and served only to call out heartier 
expressions of sympathy and appreciation 
of the missionaries. The deliberations of 
the Sokwai and the spirit that ruled through- 
out this meeting were delightful evidences 
of the ability of the Japanese churches to 
manage their own affairs wisely and well, 
and were the best evidence of their early 
independence in the conduct of their own 
affairs. Indeed, the question of maintain- 
ing their own home missionary society with- 
out help from abroad was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, but on the whole deemed to be a 
little premature. 

When we consider the results during the 
last year, a year of sifting, in which many 
names were dropped from the rolls of 
church membership while, on the other hand, 
over 1,000 new members were added to the 
churches, with larger contributions to Chris- 
tian objects than ever before, when we com- 
pare the results in the field with those of 
other societies there is every reason for en- 
couragement, notwithstanding the year’s 
losses and trials. Taken altogether the 
mission of the American Board has had a 
great deal to struggle against, and that it 
has been able to hold its ground and to re- 
port such results,as have been reported is 
certainly an occasion of gratitude—almost 
of surprise. 


<> 


WHAT HELP HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
FROM SOME HEROIO LIFE? 


The lives and characters of many historic 
heroes make deep and inspiring impressions 
upon most of us, although, as modern schol- 
arship weighs them more justly in the scales 
of inquiry, some of them do not loom up as 
large as they used to. But among them 
many splendid and ennobling examples al- 
ways will continue to be found. Yet is it 
not true that we often gain even a greater 
benefit from the less conspicuous and often 
unconscious heroism of some comparatively 
humble life? How many of us owe more 
than we ever can express to our mothers or 
to a teacher or to some brave and noble 
spirit within the range of our early observa- 
tion who taught us ineffaceably how to bear 
pain, poverty, sorrow or neglect bravely and 
beautifully! 

The subject broadens and deepens so fast 
when suggested at all that we need not, and 
cannot, expand it largely here. Each of us 
can recall some strong and sacred influence 
which has helped to render this world a 
better place. When the pessimist bewails 
the evil around us and prophesies coming 
ruin, it is enough to remember the heroes, 
living or dead, whom we have known and 
who have proved forever the folly of dis- 
trust and fear. 

To the Christian of course the heroism of 
Jesus is more impressive the more it is stud- 
ied. If it were only that of a mere man it 
would not fail to exert tremendous power. 
And as Memorial Day revives the memories 
of the great host who offered strength and 
happiness and even life at the call of their 
country, thousands of whom gave them- 
selves thus to God as purposely and sincerely 
as if they had heard His voice calling them, 
the help which we all have received from 
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their heroic lives surely needs no enforce- 
ment. 


$<— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has admitted, by the surprising vote 
of 132 to 39, the Norwegian liquor license 
bill in place-of an adverse report of the liquor 
law committee. It was evident from the 
debate that the opponents of the bill, the 
liquor sellers and the prohibitionists, trusted 
to the report of the committee and did not 
look for any such vote as was given for the 
bill. But before the matter came to a vote 
friends of the bill had carried on a wide- 
spread public agitation in several large 
towns, particularly in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. A delegation of leading men of Spring- 
field came to the State House, and, at a 
conference in the Blue Room, urged their 
representatives to vote forthe bill. A guar- 
antee was given that if the bill should be 
passed the stock of a company to issue 
licenses in Springfield would be taken by 
the best citizens interested in the suppres- 
sion of liquor selling. Active friends of the 
bill were at the State House several days 
before the debate and also on that day, and 
no effort was spared to educate the people 
to the nature of the legislation proposed, to 
convert them to its favor and then to inter- 
est the members of the Legislature. The 
vote for the bill was so strong that its pas- 
sage by the House seems probable, but in 
the nature of the case the hostility to the 
bill will show itself with great energy in 
the Senate. 


The Legislature is practically agreed upon 
the bills to prevent the watering of the stock « 
of the quasi public corporations. These 
several bills put these corporations under 
the regulation of State commissions more 
than ever before and thus tend to extend 
the sphere of control. of business by the 
State. But this objection was not brought 
out with prominence during the debate. 
The decision on this important measure 
will be momentous. If the right course is 
followed a staggering blow will be dealt at 
robbery in high places, viz., in the directors’ 
rooms of corporations. That a full bench 
of the Supreme Court sat recently to hear 
arguments on the constitutionality of the 
collateral inheritance law shows how vital 
is the principle involved and the force of 
the precedent to be established. 


It has been a week of catastrophe, in 
which the elements have wrought sad havoc 
with property and life. Drought long con- 
tinued has made an outbreak of fire doubly 
threatening, and the long list of forest fires 
testifies to the ruin compassed and homes 
threatened. Few of the large cities have 
escaped. serious fires, but Boston has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. On the afternoon 
of the 15th a fire started in the tenement 
house district of the extreme South End, 
bordering on Roxbury, and ere it was sub- 
dued it had destroyed a schoolhouse, fire 
engine house, one hundred and sixty odd 
wooden and thirteen brick buildings, ren- 
dered more than 1,000 families homeless and 
stripped an area of twelve acres of property 
valued at $500,000 approximately. Aid from 
the municipal government and from indi- 
viduals to the homeless, foodless and rai- 
mentless poured in swiftly, and none seem 
likely to suffer severely as the result of the 
catastrophe save those whose all was unin- 
sured. Like a beacon and a safe harbor the 
Ruggles Street Baptist Church stood out on 
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the outskirts of the burned district, saying 
to all, ‘‘Seek us if you need aid,’’ and the 
superb way in which pastor, people and 
the church’s trained workers sheltered, fed, 
clothed, healed and solaced the unfortunate 
has taught the city a lesson such as it has 
not had in many a day, that there is no in- 
stitution in society comparable with the 
church as an agent of relief in such a crisis, 
and no form of achurch so efficient as the 
one that week in and week out opens its 
doors, provides a dispensary, nursery and 
the other features of the institutional 
church. In Western New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Minnesota excessive rainfall has 
flooded the streams and swept away prop- 
erty of great value, while Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and the other towns along Lake 
Michigan saw such sights on the 18th as are 
commonly associated with perils on the 
ocean. Twenty-eight vessels foundered in 
sight of Chicago alone and as many sailors 
lost their lives. 


Public interest for a time will be diverted 
from the debate in the Senate upon the 
tariff per se to the investigation of the 
charges freely made that the great indus- 
tries and aggregations of capital termed 
trusts have shaped the final form of the 
Wilson bill, so that if passed as they decree 
senators procuring that result will receive 
generous pecuniary reward and the trusts 
be guaranteed abnormal profits. Senators 
Hunton of Virginia and Kyle of South Da- 
kota admit that they were approached by 
agents of persons interested in a tariff that 
would protect and enrich them, who offered 
bribes for their votes, which they spurned. 
A well-known journalist, over his own sig- 
nature, has published a somewhat circum- 
stantial account of the way in which the 
sugar trust secured from the Senate com- 
mittee the reported amendments, which if 
passed by Congress will, it is estimated, put 
$50,000,000 in the coffers of the trust. The 
journalist’s charges include the administra- 
tion, for the proposed legislation is, accord- 
ing to him, simply the price paid for the 
sum of $400,000 placed by the sugar trust in 
the hands of the national Democratic com- 
mittee in 1892, and expended by Hon. W. C. 
Whitney in furthering the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. So much for the charges. The 
Senate could scarcely ignore them, inas- 
much as two of its members conceded 
that bribery had been attempted, and inas- 
much as the history of the manipulation of 
the tariff bill by the Senate committee was 
conceded by public sentiment to give the 
color of truth to the charges, Hence Sen- 
ator Lodge’s resolution demanding investi- 
gation was passed without serious opposi- 
tion and was amended so as to be most 
inclusive and free from partisan bias. Vice- 
president Stevenson did his work well in 
the appointment of a strong committee— 
Senators Gray, Lindsay, Lodge, Davis and 
Allen—and they are now at work. Unfor- 
tunately, they have decided to sit-with 
closed doors. If they mean business—which 
the country demands—the white glare of 
absolute publicity would seem to be best. 
A graver charge calling for more absolute 
candor never came before a Senate com- 
mittee. 


In the intervals allowed for the discussion 
of questions other than the tariff, two com- 
mendable steps were taken in the Senate 
last week. It passed the lottery bill for 
which we have been contending and which 
Senator Hoar has been ‘fathering’? and 
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pressing strenuously and ably. Unless ma- 
terially altered by amendments made neces- 
sary in order to secure favorable action, 
ratification by the House and the signature 
of the President are the only steps neces- 
sary now to insure a Jaw which if enforced 
will give the lottery companies serious 
trouble to circumvent. It may reduce the 
dividends of the stockholders in the lottery 
and express companies of the country, but 
it will save money for countless thousands 
of our people stricken with the dread dis- 
ease of wanting to get much for nothing. 
Recent reports from Kansas and Missouri 
indicate that those States have lottery 
schemes almost as formidable and quite as 
evil as the Honduras Lottery in its Florida 
domicile. It will be remembered that the 
mission which brought the venerable John 
G. Paton to this country was the enlistment 
of the United States in an international co- 
operative movement prohibiting traffic in 
firearms and liquor in the New Hebrides 
Islands. Asa result of his labors memori- 
als urging this course were presented to 
the Senate last August. The committee on 
foreign relations has at last reached a con- 
clusion, viz., that we ought to help in such 
a commendable work, just as we have in 
the Congo Free State. May the Senate ac- 
cept the recommendation! 


When the New York Legislature ad- 
journed we remarked that the time had 
come when Governor Flower was ‘‘to show 
whether be was a puppet or a man.’’ Since 
in his veto messages of last week he so freely 
questioned the motives of the New York 
legislators, possibly we may be pardoned 
for expressing the opinion that time has 
shown that the governor is a ‘‘ puppet.’’ 
Every measure for the purification of the 
government of the cities of the State, espe- 
cially: those referring to the city of New 
York—save two—has met with his veto, 
and he has gone out of his way in his most 
recent messages to attack the characters 
and impugn the motives of those who fa- 
vored the measures he—or rather Tammany 
—disapproves. Indeed, in his subserviency 
he has gone so far as to eulogize his master, 
informing the citizens of the metropolis 
how honest and disinterested their rulers 
are. He refuses to sign the bill appropriat- 
ing funds to enable the legislative commit- 
tee to continue its investigation of New 
York City affairs. He has given the present 
police and park commissioners a new lease of 
life, spurning the opinions of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Club, etc. Butif he 
and his masters think that the investigation 
will not proceed nor the reforms come in 
time, they do injustice to the citizens of the 
city and the State, for, as a matter of fact, 
the expenses of the investigation will be 
paid by popular subscription rather than 
that it should lapse, and the formation of a 
State federation of municipal leagues last 
week and the adoption by it of a series of 
propositions which it will press upon the 
constitutional convention is an omen of 
what Tammany and all kindred spoils or- 
ganizations must reckon with in coming 
years. 


The conference at Cleveland between the 
miners and the operators of the bituminous 
coal mines of the Interior came to naught, 
making the situation worse, if anything, and 
a conference of the operators subsequently 
held in Pittsburg intensified the disposition 


of the employers to persist in refusing the 


demand of the miners to raise their wages, 
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a demand that Prof. E. W- Bemis of Chicago 
University declares just, an opinion in which 
not afew good men agree. The miners are 
likely to lose, owing to the willingness of 
some of their number to accept the present 
wages, thus permitting some collieries to 
mine and sell and making a complete tie-up 
impossible. Moreover, negroes from the 
South are being substituted, as are Italians 
from the East. Naturally, such a course 
makes violence almost certain. Should the 
strike continue a few weeks longer grave 
complications will follow. Already many 
factories have shut down, owing to the 
scarcity and price of fuel, and at least two 
railroads—the New York Central and the 
Grand Trunk—have curtailed their train 
list, and all the railroads have taken advan- 
tage of their legal right to seize coal en route 
to individuals and lay it up for use in main- 
taining their service as common carriers. 
Our Chicago correspondent describes the 
situation at Pullman. From Philadelphia 
comes the report that Mr. T. V. Powderly, 
formerly chief of the Knights of Labor, 
has been charged with conspiracy against 
the present officials and expelled from mem- 
bership in that order. Mr. Coxey and two 
of his lieutenants have been sentenced to 
twenty days’ imprisonment in the jail of the 
District of Columbia. Thus collapses a 
visionary crusade of a man whose motives 
were as questionable as his methods. The 
course of events at the International Min- 
ers’ Congress in Berlin has been suggestive, 
tumult being the normal state, resulting 
finally in the ascendency of the Socialists, 
the suppression of the conservative Ger- 
man delegates and the withdrawal of the 
entire English delegation. 


Dissatisfaction among the Welsh Liberals 
has cropped out anew and leads an observer 
at this distance to fear that they are imi- 
tating the Irish in not possessing an eye 
for historical perspective. A bil] for Welsh 
disestablishment has been introduced which 
is so excellent that it has called out, during 
the past week, from the Anglican Church a 
columbiad of denunciation. That the bill 
should be pressed before the registration 
bill or the budget is nonsensical to contem- 
plate, yet such is the contention of the more 
radical Nonconformist Welsh. The compli- 
mentary dinner to be given in London to 
Captain Mahan of the cruiser Chicago oc- 
curs on the 24th and promises to be nota- 
ble in two respects—first, as a tribute of 
English men of letters to the supremacy of 
an American author in the study and un- 
derstanding of a phase of British history, 
viz., her relative maritime importance, and, 
second, as an opportunity for cementing by 
word and action the brotherhood of the 
English-speaking peoples. The formal open- 
ing of the Manchester Canal by Queen Vic- 
toria signalizes the completion of commer- 
cial enterprise fraught with much import to 
British commerce. By the deaths of Henry 
Morley and Edmund Yates the ranks of Eng- 
lish literary men suffer serious impairment. 


Allusion was made last week to the then 
latest phases of the relation between the 
papacy and France. During the week new 
evidence has been given of the intention of 
the present ministry to be firm as well as 
catholic, a course which has commended 
itself to the House of Deputies, which, by a 


“vote of 334 to 142, sanctioned the course of 


Premier Casimir-Périer in compelling the 
papal nuncio, Mgr. Ferrata, to apologize for 
sending a circular letter to the French bish- 
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ops, criticising the law against which the 
Archbishop of Lyons subsequently rebelled 
and suffered thereby loss of income and the 
humiliation of an order from the Pope re- 
quiring assent to the law. The Pope, for 
reasons of his own, has been playing into 
the hands of the French republic of late, 
but if, as the French premier said last week, 
henceforth the ministerial policy is to ‘‘ con- 
form to the principles inherited from the 
revolution,” then Leo XIII. may change 
his tone. Indeed there are some who say 
he has already, for the official list of those 
soon to be made cardinals does not include 
asingle Frenchman. The execution of the 
anarchist, Henry, in Paris and the shooting 
to death of five Spanish anarchists in Barce- 
lona show that law is still supreme on the 
Continent. 


Chancellor Caprivi has at last declared 
his opposition to the return of the Jesuits 
to Germany. This declaration, coming, as 
it does, as a supplement to similar expres- 
sions by several potentates of the minor 
states of the empire, and after a very gen- 
eral uprising of the Protestant population 
protesting against an agreement by the fed- 
eral council with the Reichstag, apparently 
puts an end to the hopes of the Clericals, 
but it must also raise questions as to the 
candor of Caprivi. I[taly’s ministry came 
within nine votes of defeat last week. 
Crispi’s problem is by far the most her- 
culean of any European statesman, as is the 
plight of the Italian. people the most desper- 
ate. Servia is seething just now and threat- 
ens to be a storm center where a cyclone 
may develop. Greece is grievously smitten, 
in that the recent earthquakes have made 
homeless so many that Greece in her poy- 
erty cannot possibly give the required aid, 
and the friends of that picturesque people 
who, through personal observation or study 
of her literature, have profited by contact 
with the life of ancient or modern Greece, 
now have an opportunity to show their 
gratitude. Our ex consul in Athens, Prof. 
J. Irving Manatt, now of Brown University, 
is doing much to make the needs of Greece 
known, and he will see that any aid contrib- 
uted accomplishes its mission. Portugal is 
thought to be using Great Britain as an 
intermediary in reversing Brazil’s recent 
decision to sunder diplomatic relations with 
Portugal. Just now the Portuguese in 
Brazil have the protection of Great Britain. 
Latest news from Venezuela tells of an 
earthquake on April 28 that killed several 
thousand people in the state of Los Andes, 
but local charity seems adequate. In 1812 
Congress sent $50,000 to Venezuela for relief 
of a similar but far greater disaster. Ja- 
pan’s parliament met on the 12th, and the 
anti-foreign faction was defeated in its at- 
tempt to oust the present ministry—a result 
pregnant with blessing to Japan, as the 
future will prove. 


IN BRIEF. 


McCormick Seminary seems to have been 
Hobson’s choice. He will teach apologetics 
and his name is Benjamin L. Hobson. 


Emilio Castelar, formerly president of the 
Spanish republic, is erthodox. His reasons for 
putting no faith 1n socialism as a remedy for 
evils—industrial and political—are “the vile 
nature of man ”’ and “ the unescapable laws of 
the universe.’’ 


Chicago has a mayor who not oouly refuses 
to prevent Sunday bas: ball games, but ac- 
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knowledges frankly that the only reason he 
does not play ball himself that day is because 
he is in his office at the City Hall working on 
municipal business. And this is the man that 
Mr. Stead put faith in! 


With England busy investigating the moral 
versus the finaucial aspects of the opium ques- 
tion, it hardly seems best for us as a nation to 
do aught to make the drug cheaper or easier 
to obtain. Yet the Senate last week voted to 
retain crude opium on the free list and to 
reduce the duty on smoking opium fifty per 
cent. 


What seems extravagance ofttimes is thrift. 
An expert underwriter of Boston says that if 
the city would pay $15,000 a year to a thor- 
oughly equipped man capable of enforcing 
rigid discipline in its fire department and 
armed with authority to enforce it, the citizens’ 
insurance premiums would be $1,000,000 less 
per year. 


An exceedingly valuable innovation in the 
Annual Encyclopedia of 1893, issued by the 
Appletons, is the department recording gifts 
and bequests for public purposes of $5,000 and 
upward during the preceding twelvemonth. 
That some conception of the duty of the 
wealthy to the public has taken root may 
reasonably be inferred from the total of last 
year’s beneficence, viz., $29,000,000. 


In the drift of today away from individual- 
ism toward socialism the time may soon come 
when it will be apropos to cite Julia Ward 
Howe’s witty rebuke to Charles Sumner, 
whom she once invited to meet a distin- 
gushed actor. Sumner refused, saying, ‘‘I 
have got to that period when [I have lost all 
interest in individuals.’ ‘‘ Why, Charles,” 
she said, ‘‘God has not gotten so far as that.’ 


The use of individual cups at the Lord’s 
Supper has already been adopted by several 
churches, and there can be httle doubt that 
this custom will spread rapidly. The Central 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, N. Y., at 
its last communion service used 2,040 small 
cups, each containing about a teaspoonful of 
wine. The time occupied in distributing 
them was less than when only a few cups 
were used. 


Confirmation of the position taken in our 
editorial on the present state of affairs in 
Japan is found in this statement made last 
week by Rey. S. UL. Perrin, the Universalist 
missionary to Japan, now in this country: 

Before having studied the situation on the 
field itself 1 was prepared to believe that the 
so-called orthodox missions in Japan were 
more of less of a failure both in methods and 


results, but I make cheerful acknowledgment 
that I was wrong. 


There are many women who prefer to exert 
their influence upon politics as did the women 
of Lexington, Ky., the other day, who, meet- 
ing a man wearing a Breckinridge button in 
the lapel of his coat and he offering to walk 
with them, said: ‘‘We should be delighted 
with your company, but we cannot be seen in 
public with a man wearing that button; neither 
can we receive such a man at our home.”’ The 
Union League Club of Chicago has decided to 
drop Mr. Breckinridge’s name from its roll. 


The People’s Church, Boston, has provided 
a place where bicycles will be cared for during 
clurch service and invites people to come to 
church on their wheels. This is a step which 
other churches alive to their opportunities 
will follow. A bicycle shed is certainly a not 
less appropriate appendage to a meeting 
house than a horse shed. The churches can- 
not stop cyclers from Sunday riding by rebuk- 
ing them for it in their absence, but may by 
hospitality win the presence of many of them. 
It is as proper to go to church on a wheel as in 
a carriage, and sometimes more convenient. 


Vaal 


Rhinelander, a typical town of Northern 
Wisconsin, is to have a church alliance, 
chiefly as a result of the initiation and plan- 
ning of Rev. J. H. Chandler, the author of the 
series of articles on our theological seminaries 
concluded this week. The Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational churches have united with 
the W.C. T. U. to promote temperance reform, 
to secure Sunday asa day of rest for all classes 
of people, to administer charity properly, to 
cultivate a spirit of brotherhood between 
wage-earners and employers, and to encourage 
whatever belongs to good citizenship. Fed- 
eration against evil is as necessary and as 
feasible in the country as it is in the city. 


At the recent graduation exercises of the 
divinity school of Chicago University, the atti- 
tude of the school toward the higher criticism 
was defined by President Harper and Profes- 
sors G. W. Northrup and Galusha Anderson. 
Each man spoke candidly, suggestively, and 
all that was said must have gone far to con- 
firm the faith of the Baptist constituency in 
their theological training school. Professor 
Anderson’s personal motto deserves publicity. 
He said: ; 

I propose to receive nothing simply because 
itis old; I propose to receive nothing simply 
because it is new; I propose to receive both 
that which is old and that which is new on 
good and sufficient evidence. But when that 
which is new asks for my assent I propose to 


put myself on Baconian ground and everlast- 
ingly ask for the facts. 


A Boston clergyman ‘was subjected to con- 
siderable criticism recently because he ven- 
tured to express his opinion frankly concern- 
ing the quality of Mr. Ibsen’s drama Ghosts, 
to see and hear which all the truly up-to- 
date people had flocked. Those who decried 
the alleged impertinence and ignorance of the 
preacher, must now reckon with the veteran 
dramatic critic of a leading Boston weekly, 
who says that Mr. Ibsen’s play 
Is one which a soddened satyr might have 
written under the impulse of morbid intro- 
spection. ... It might be very realistic to 
dramatize an abscess with exact truth to na- 
ture, aud to lance it on the stage; but the flow 
of pus would not be any less sickening to wit- 
ness because it was real; and beside, the oper- 
ating-room of the hospital or of the surgeon is 
the place for opening the abscess. 

And yet there are some persons who clamor 
for realism in fiction, the drama and art. 


An Agawam farmer went to the wayfarers’ 
lodge in Springfield to secure, if possible, la- 
borers to work on his farm. He offered to 
each man the opportunity of earning $25 per 
month beside board and lodging. Hach one of 
the forty-five refused in terms that were as 
emphatic as they were impolite. The demaud 
for farm laborers in New Jersey and New 
York is far iu excess of the supply procurable 
at the bureaus in New York City, not because 
there are not men out of employment, but be- 
cause they prefer to loaf and accept charity 
in a city rather than work in the country. It 
is easy to decry this state of affairs. It is far 
more difficult to suggest the solution. There 
are some who think sentiment and pseudo- 
charity have had their day and would like to 
see a rigorous application of the Pauline in- 
junction, ‘If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.”’ 


We were not fully informed concerning a 
step proposed by Rev. Doremus Scudder cf 
the East Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to which we made reference last week. 
Having found from statements made in a 
prayer meeting of the church that many of 
those present—the subject of the meeting le- 
ing Good Citizenship—never took part in pri- 
maries and did not know how to proceed in 
order to connect themselves with their polit- 
ical organizations, he suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to collect information 
for all parties and to use it so that every cit- 
izen connected with the church should have 
no excuse fur not doing his duty. This excel- 
lent idea has attracted much attention, and 
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Dr. Scudder was to read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Clerical Union of New York 
last Monday. No suggestion of political par- 
tisanship belongs with his plan, which is in 
line with the wisest efforts after good govern- 
ment now attracting so general attention. 


The best of the good features of the National 
Baptist of Philadelphia was the department of 
the Rambler, where the editor, Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, gave himself free course in the shrewd, 
pertinent and always readable observations 
which appeared every week on the first page. 
Since that paper has had to be given up for want 
of sufficient support, it is a satisfaction to know 
that Dr. Wayland will still be heard from in 
the Examiner of New York, which has long 
been one of the best edited of our denomina- 
tional exchanges and now adds to its strength 
by taking to itself the Vational Baptist. Rev. 
Dr. Edward Bright, who died May 17 at the 
age of eighty-six, bought the Register in 1855 
and changed its name to the Hxraminer. In 
nearly forty years’ service as a religious 
journalist he won a high place in his chosen 
profession and held many trusts in his de- 
nomination. We wish for the paper in the 
hands of his successors continued prosperity 
and advancement in influence. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright was approached by 
an interviewer recently and an effort made to 
secure his vi€ws on some of the problems of 
politics. ‘‘ Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘“‘I am scru- 
pulously careful to keep out of politics, for the 
minute I transgress this rule my value as a 
statistician is gone.”’ There are some who be- 
lieve a clergyman should be equally discreet, 
and there are others who look to their spirit- 
ual shepherds for advice on questions of state. 
Our observation is that clergymen who af- 
fect omnisciénce are not omnipotent. And 
yet, in view of what he has accomplished, we 
must respect the opinion of Dr. Charles Park- 
hurst, given to the students of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary last week: 


The hope of the American civilization, like 
the aucient Hebrew, is still vested in those 
whom God has chosen to be His prophets. 
Ninety per cent. of the civic and political 
questions being ethical, what reason is there 
which prevents pulpit prophets from marshal- 
ing the army of events? They used to do it. 
Why not now? , 


OO 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Strike at Pullman. 

This strike still continues, although to an 
outsider it seems as if there were no cause 
for it. The company offered to give a com- 
mittee of the workmen access to the books, 
in order that they might be convinced that 
contracts had been taken at a loss and that 
everything had been done that could be 
done to secure work for the men. True, 
wages had been lowered, but back rents had 
not been called for and extra improvements 
had -been made simply that the men might 
not be idle. But labor leaders interfered, 
said the proposition to have the books ex- 
amined amounted to nothing, that what the 
men wanted was the wages of last year, and 
that these must be given or they would 
strike. Complaints were also made against 
some of the bosses, but before there had 
been time for an investigation the strike 
was on. No-one believes that the majority 
of the men are in sympathy with their lead- 
ers, or that they really expect to gain any- 
thing by their action. They are simply 
compelled to do as they are told. There 
have been no evictions from the company’s 
houses as yet. Probably there will be none 
till times are better and other men are will- 
ing to take the places now vacant. 

This strike is discouraging because it has 
been the aim of Mr, Pullman and his agents 
to build up a model city, in which every 
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one may enjoy, at a moderate expense, the 
very best that sanitary science and wise 
management can furnish. If wages have 
been low, provisions have been low. The 
cost of living has fallen even more rapidly 
than the wages. Still it must be admitted 
that a great many people who enjoy the 
social and other advantages of Pullman are 
never quite willing to submit to the dis- 
cipline by which it has been made what it 
is. Whether some sort of co-operative ar- 
rangement here would work well is a ques- 
tion that has not yet been answered, if it 
has even been considered. At present the 
company is more than willing to have the 
works closed. There have been no acts of 
violence and no disposition to destroy prop- 
erty. The city of Pullman represents only 
a small part of the business which is carried 
on under that name. It is the entire com- 
pany which declares a dividend or suffers a 
loss on its stock. 

Sunday Closing. 

There is a new interest in Chicago in 
favor of the Sunday closing of theaters and 
saloons. It takes the form of a demand 
that existing laws be executed. There is 
no reason why these laws should not be en- 
forced. They were made to be enforced. 
If the people really make it evident that 
they intend to agitate till these laws are 
enforced, our publie officials will carry out 
their wishes. Tuesday evening an immense 
meeting of representative citizens was held 
in the Peoples’ Institute, and ringing words 


were uttered by sucb men as Drs. Withrow 


and Goodwin which ought to convince the 
mayor that the better classes are in earnest 
and that they will hold him to his ante- 
election promises to execute the laws. The 
popular uprising on the West Side prevented 
the opening of the Garfield Park races. An- 
other uprising ought to be equally effective. 
We await the result with less of hope than 
of fear. 

Dishonest Elections. 

The Grand Jury, specially called to con- 
sider the charges of dishonesty in the last 
three elections, has now been at work more 
than a week. Having found reasons for in- 
dictments against certain persons for fraudu- 
lent voting, it decided to be thorough in its 
investigations and ask for the ballots that 
were cast at the last election. These the 
election commissioners refused to furnish, 
although ordered to do so by Judge Chet- 
lain. Thursday these commissioners were 
fined a thousand dollars each for contempt 
of court, and immediately gave bail for ap- 
pearance at another court next Monday, 
when, if the case goes against them, it is 
said they will appeal to the Appellate Court 
and thence to the Supreme Court, if it be 
necessary. It is generally thought that the 
case will be decided in favor of honest bal- 
lots and that the commissioners will have to 
comply with Judge Chetlain’s order and 
furnish the ballots. Undoubtedly these will 
show that great frauds have been committed. 


Liberal Progress. 

In a recent sermon, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, who has hitherto called himself a 
Unitarian, proposed to his congregation to 
pay back the money received from the Uni- 
tarian body toward the erection of their 
church, and then proceed to the erection of 
a large block near their present site, con- 
taining such rooms as a religious society 


may need, and cut loose from the Unitari- 


ans altogether. What will be the outcome 
of the proposal is not yet certain. At the 
close of the Unitarian conference, which 
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has just been held in Chicago, Mr. Jones 
proposed, to withdraw from its fellowship 
and declare himself in favor of larger lib- 
erty than he now enjoys, but was not per- 
mitted to do so, the conference itself ex- 
pressing sympathy with him in his desire 
for entire religious freedom. At the last 
meeting of the Methodist Social Union the 
question for discussion was whether the old 
disciplinary law which prohibits dancing 
and some other amusements should be re- 
tained or modified. While there were some 
very earnest pleas for a change in the law, 
the majority favored its retention. 


Baptist Heresy. 

There is a strong purpose on the part of 
not a few Baptists to charge President 
Harper of the university with heresy. Al- 
though he believes in the higher criticism 
and accepts such of its conclusions as seem 
to him well established, those who know 
him best know that no man has a more 
profound reverence for the Scriptures than 
he, and that few men are doing more than 
he to create an interest in their study. 
Nevertheless, there are some who are afraid 
lest heresy be taught in the university, and 
are especially fearful lest it be taught in its 
theological department. This latent fear 
gave additional interest to the closing exer- 
cises of the theological school when Presi- 
dent Harper expressed his gratitude that 
the professors in this school are. neither 
destructive critics nor materialists nor con- 
tent to turn their faces away from the sun, 
but are earnestly seeking for the light which 
a knowledge of all the facts will give. Pro- 
fessor Northrup expressed himself as com- 
pletely in sympathy with these opinions 
and. as believing that everything is to be 
gained and nothing to be lost from the full- 
est investigation of every department of 
Christian learning. Professor Northrup 
has the chair of systematic theology. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, a former president of the 
old university, while heartily in sympathy 
with the most thorough research, said he 
was not yet ready to accept the extreme 
conclusions of the higher critics, even if 
this conservatism should mark him as one 
of those who turn their faces away from the 
sun. With two of the professors of this 
department in Europe pursuing special 
studies, and others under appointment ell- 
known as wide-awake men, there need be 
no fear that this school of the prophets fall 
into the ruts of conservatism. Nor is there 
any more reason to fear lest it cut itself 
loose from the old moorings and prove un- 
true in any respect to the teachings of the 
Word of God. 


Chicago, May 19. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
[ay lleetings. 

The ‘‘ May meetings”’ of religious and phil- 
anthropic societies are now in full swing. 
The number steadily increases year by year, 
but there is little, if any, diminution of 
public interest and support. Some 350 
gatherings will have taken place before the 
end of June, as many as eighteen being held 
on one day. The jubilee of the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Pat- 
ronage and Control has been celebrated, 


‘with rejoicings over the introduction of the 


Welsh disestablishment bill. The Baptists 
have just concluded a crowded ten days of 
anniversaries, during which they passed 
a resolution condemning lynching in the 
Southern States of America. The one cause 
for anxiety in connection with these annual 
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celebrations is that all’ the large foreign 
missionary societies find themselves with 
heavy financial deficits. Baptists are over 
£14,000in arrears, The London Missionary 
Society, with which Congregationalists are 
identified, is in even a worse case, its 
debt exceeding £33,000. The (established) 
Church Missionary Society comes next with 
an adverse balance of £15,000, the Wesleyan 
deficit is £6,000 and the United Methodist 
Free Church Society is £500 inarrears. The 
grand total is nearly £70,000. The situation 
is grave, but not without redeeming features, 
In a short time the London Missionary 
Society has raised about £5,000 toward 
its deficit, and it is hoped that next year, 
when the society celebrates its jubilee, the 
debt will be wholly swept away. Extended 
operations, rather than diminished contri- 
butions, explain most of the arrears. Despite 
depression of trade and building society 
crashes, the contributions of the Baptist 
churches, for instance, are £600 in excess of 
the previous year and that soon after raising 
£111,000 as aspecial centenary effort. There 
is a danger that these large societies rely 
too much on‘‘spurts’’; we want more 
systematic, pledged giving. 

Educational Holidays. 

American visitors to Europe this year will 
find numerous attractions. For ministers 
there is the Mansfield summer school of the- 
ology at Oxford, extending over July 16-28. 
Principal Fairbairn explains that this is 
primarily intended for hard-worked pastors, 
who cannot otherwise secure the advantages 
it offers. The subjects include Philosophi- 
cal and Systematic Theology, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, New Testament Theology, 
Apologetic Theology, Church History, and 
Pastoral Theology, while two special lec- 
tures will be given on The Limitation of the 
Senses, and The Physical Reactions of Men- 
tal Emotions. The lecturers are men of the 
first rank, including Canon Cheyne, Dr. 
Sanday, Professor Ryle, Dr. Fairbairn, Pro- 
fessors A. Seth, G. A. Smith, A. B. Bruce, 
ete. Fifty shillings will purchase a ticket, 
and £5 will cover the whole cost of the fort- 
night. The Grindelwald Conference ex- 
tends from June 30 to the middle of Sep- 
tember, and is divided into five sections. 
Specially attractive is the program for 
the Young People’s Month (Aug. 11-Sept. 
7), organized by Mr. F. A. Atkins for the 
readers of The Young Man and the Young 
Woman. Ten guineas pay for a twelve days’ 
tour, arrangements being made for a longer 
stay and returning by other routes. The 
latter part of the conference, which is dis- 
tinetly educational, is modeled on the lines 
of Chautauqua. A theological conference on 
a small scale will be held at Lancashire In- 
dependent College, Manchester, June 25-27, 
board and lodging for ministers being pro- 
vided in the college at low rates. Two in- 
teresting jubilee celebrations will take place 
in London—that of the Y. M. C. A., from May 
31 to June 7, that of the Salvation Army on 
July 5, 6. Both will take the form of inter- 


A national conferences and be attended by 


delegates from all parts of the world. Each 
organization is aiming to raise a large jubi- 
lee fund—the Y. M. C. A. £40,000, toward 
which £22,000 have been secured, and the 
Salvation Army £50,000, toward which Gen- 
eral Booth himself contributes a legacy of 
£20,000, left him without conditions. 
Dr. Horton and the Apostles’ Creed. 

Few men in the London ministry arouse 
so much interest as Dr. R. F. Horton. His 
development is being closely watched by 
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diverse sections of the community, who are 
wondering where his views on the Bible, 
revelation, inspiration, etc., will eventually 
land him. The Hampstead preacher has 
the faculty, rare in one so young, of going 
steadily on his way with quiet self-confi- 
dence, unmoved and apparently unimpressed 
by either praise or blame, He well under- 
stands the art of silence. It is character- 
istic of Dr. Horton that up to the present 
he has not taken the slightest notice of Dr. 
Parker’s vigorous handling of him in his 
None Like It. The City Temple preacher’s 
copious vocabulary might have been poured 
over the proverbial duck’s back for all the 
effect it seems to have had upon the author 
of Verbum Dei. Nota syllable of retort has 
escaped Dr. Horton, although, of course, 
he may be silently forging a thunderbolt 
in the secrecy of his study. If Unitarians 
hoped sooner of later to claim Dr. Horton 
as their own, as some probably did, they 
have recently received a rude shock. Ona 
recent Sunday evening he took the Apostles’ 
Creed as the subject of his artisans’ lecturé 
and expounded it piece by piece. After com- 
menting on the first section and avowing 
his adhesion to it, Dr. Horton invited his 
working men hearers to stand up and recite 
the words after him. He treated the sec- 
ond article in the same way, expressing 
‘infinite regret’? that here they had to 
‘‘part company’’ with a large number of 
thoughtful and earnest men, and similarly 
dealt with the ‘glorious and _ thrilling 
words”’ of the concluding section. -He was 
careful to request those of his hearers to 
abstain who could not conscientiously re- 
peat the formula, but practically the whole 
congregation joined in the affirmation with 
impressive effect. The Christian World, a 
stanch supporter of Dr. Horton, has mildly, 
but firmly, rebuked him for inviting his 
hearers, under the spell of his eloquence 
and probably without previous careful 
thought, to subscribe to such doctrines as 
that Christ descended into hell, that He 
will come to judge the quick and the dead, 
and the resurrection of the body. Dr. Hor- 
ton has a new book in the press; it bears 
the striking title, Cartoons of St. Mark, and 
consists of a series of discourses recentl 

delivered at Hampstead. ; 


The Religious Press. 

A word as to the religious press of Brit- 
ain. A dominant factor in the production 
of a weekly newspaper is the price at which 
it will sell, and in this country this is 
largely affected by the method of distribu- 
tion. Only a small proportion of readers 
send annual subscriptions to the publish- 
ers, most of the papers being circulated by 
news agents, who supply their customers, 
regular or irregular, from bookstall or shop. 
This naturally tends to keep the price down. 
With two exceptions—the Guardian, the 
leading High Church organ of the establish- 
ment, and the Record, the Low Church, or 
evangelical, organ, which sell at sixpence 
and fourpence, respectively—all the weekly 
religious journals are published at the pop- 
ular penny, including the Church Times, 
aggressively [ligh Church, and the Rock, 
evangelical. The ‘‘church’”’ papers are 
fewer in number and have a less average 
circulation than the Nonconformist jour- 
nals, which are generally more enterprising 
and as a whole more truly representative 
of the English people. The latter, however, 
by reason of their low price, are much less 
solid and substantial than the best Chris- 
tian journals of America. For instance, we 
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have no religious weekly in this country 
which for artistic get-up, high-class print- 
ing, quality of paper and permanent value 
could be placed side by side with the Con- 
gregationalist. British papers give more 
space to news, reports of meetings and con- 
ventions and descriptive paragraphs and 
have less purely editorial writing than their 
American contemporaries, which, again, 
carry the departmental system farther. 
Secular matters occupy a quite subordinate 
place in most of our religious journals, and 
‘‘business’’ and finance are left severely 
alone. 


Leading Nonconformist Journals. 

The Christian World, with its weekly cir- 
culation of a hundred thousand copies, 
stands at the head of the Nonconformist 
press. It is certainly a marvel of cheap- 
ness; its normal size is sixteen five-column 
pages, frequently enlarged by four, and oc- 
casionally by eight, pages. It is edited by 
James G. Clarke, M. A., son of the late 
editor, who founded the paper thirty-eight 
years ago. It goes in strongly for disestab- 
lishment, and the bulk of its readers are 
Congregationalists. The British Weekly, 
started eight years ago, ranks next to the 
Christian World in influence, though the 
Christian comes before it in circulation— 
the one printing between thirty and forty 
and the other between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand weekly. The Weekly is edited by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who was formerly a min- 
ister of the Free Church of Scotland, but 
relinquished pastoral work through weak 
health. Under his able editorship it com- 
bines a high spiritual tone with pronounced 
literary qualities. It has a strong Presby- 
terian flavor and circulates largely in Scot- 
land. The Weekly cannot compare with the 
World as a comprehensive newspaper and 
appeals to a more limited class. Though 
decidedly liberal, the Weekly is rather more 
cautious than the World, which has long 
had the reputation of being very ‘‘ broad”’ 
theologically. The Christian represents the 
old type of strictly orthodox Christianity 
and concerns itself with evangelistic and 
missionary work. The Christian Common- 
wealth was launched thirteen years ago by 
a Kentuckian, Dr. W. T. Moore, late of Cin- 
cinnati. He is a Disciple and vigorously 
advocates the principles of that body, lay- 
ing special stress on baptism. Latterly the 
Commonwealth has become specially famous 
for its interviews, which, by the way, are 
coming more and more into vogue in both 
daily and weekly papers. The British reli- 
gious press is weakest in its purely denomi- 
national organs. The Methodist Recorder 
is a large and well-edited, if somewhat dull, 
representative of the older and more con- 
servative Methodism; the Methodist Times, 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
is the vigorous exponent of aggressive young 
Methodism. But the Baptist and the Free- 
man, vival organs, the Presbyterian, the 
Primitive Methodist and like papers can- 
not be described as powerful journals. The 
Independent, the Congregational organ, is 
one of the best papers of the kind, and is 
edited with great devotion, high purpose, 
and ability by Rev. D. Burford Hooke. It 
is doubtful whether British journals, as a 
whole, play so important a part in church 
life, or have so strong a hold upon the con- 
gregations as those of America. We haveno 
‘‘club’’ system, and a church, as a church, 
rarely interests itself in any paper, not ex- 
cepting the denominational organ. 

May2. °* BRITON. 
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Forward Movements in Theological Training, 


Casaubon wrote of England in Cromwell's 
time, ‘‘ Theology rules there.’’ This re- 
mark is very applicable to the Andover of 
twenty years ago, when Professor Park was 
at the hight of his influence. Then the im- 
portant thing in seminary study was, by 
general consent, the lectures of the middle 
year in systematic theology. The junior 
year was a preparation for these lectures in 
the study of Greek and Lebrew exegesis; 
the senior contained a course in church his- 
tory and another in homiletics—the one ex- 
tending the students’ vision of theological 
thought and the other teaching him how to 
use his material in the pulpit; but the sub- 
stance of sound doctrine which he was to 
expound was supposed to be contained in 
that system of ‘‘improved and consistent 
Calvinism’’ which was the sole subject of 
study in the middle year. Soimportant did 
these lectures seem that students used often 
to come on from other seminaries, when 
differences in the time of beginning or clos- 
ing the school year allowed it, to learn so 
much as they could of the system ina few 
weeks, and the possession of an Andover 
man’s note-book in New Haven or New York 
was a great treasure, 

I was one of the students who came from 
New York to hear Professor Park’s lectures 
to the last class who received from him the 
full course, and spent several weeks of the 
summer vacation in copying: the entire sys- 
tem from a borrowed note-book, with little 
doubt that I should find in it a final philoso- 
phy of the plan of salvation. I remember 
sitting for hours under the apple tree near 
Bartlet Hall on a warm June evening and 
hearing a member of the senior class, who 
was a diligent student and had a remarka- 
ble verbal memory, go over about the whole 
system in outline, and show how superior it 
was to the older forms of Calvinism of 
Princeton and Union. 

It was the custom then, at least for young 
graduates, to preach a good deal of their 
theology. When the system was still in my 
mind, from fresh contact with it in the 
borrowed note-book, I was able to review it 
in part in almost all the sermons which I 
heard from two Connecticut pulpits in Au- 
gust, 1880, at that time filled by Andover 
graduates of a few years standing. Prob- 
ably it would require a good deal of diligent 
search to discover the system in the sermons 


of any large number of men who are today , 


preaching in New England pulpits. Those 
who knew it as the insurance agent knows 
the arguments and facts which he goes over 
wich every candidate for a policy (and this 
kind of exact, definite and ready knowledge 
then marked the Andover graduate) have 
somehow ceased to make use of it in their 
present preaching. They may not have de- 
liberately discarded it—they have simply 
srown away from it, they know not how or 
why. The sudden dropping of the theology 
of the latest form of improved Calvinism is 
simply a remarkable illustration of the truth 
of Tennyson’s words: 


Our little systems have their day 7 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than tuey. 


The system culminating in Professor 
P.tk’s teaching was attacked, but~ never 
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successfully indicted as unsound, nor dis 
posed of by opposing argument; it simply 
dropped out of notice because it had had 
its day and done its work (and a great 
good work it was), and therefore might fit- 
tingly cease to be. 

But in looking back upon it we should 
remember that it was a progressive form of 
orthodoxy. Indeed, Andover has always 
stood for rational progress. It was the 
first seminary established in this country 
which has had a continuous life, and it 
has been throughout all its history a pioneer 
in theological education. It was the first 
seminary to lead in an extended elective 
system, which it began in 1883 and has 
been continually improving since. It was 
the first to make separate provision for a 
chair of Biblical theology, to provide fora 
post-graduate fourth year course, and to 
establish honorary scholarships. It was 
also the first to include the study of sociol- 
ogy in its curriculum, although it has not 
made sociology a separate chair, as it is at 
other institutions. It is natural, therefore, 
with such a history and with such tradi- 
tions, that Andover should take the lead in 
a re-statement of theology. During the last 
ten years it has been progressive in theol- 
ogy, as always heretofore, and its progress 
has been—popular impressions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—in the line of ortho- 
doxy. 

The ‘‘improved and consistent Calvin- 
ism’’ of the Andover of twenty years ago 
ceased to be simply because it was not 
orthodox enough to meet the needs of a 
more intelligent and more spiritually minded 
church. Weighed in the balance of the 
judgment of hearts earnest to know the 
truth as it is in Jesus, it was found wanting. 
The orthodoxy of New England theology 
failed because of its failure to be sufficiently 
and inclusively Christian. It was not loyal 
enough either to the Bible, the written 
word, or to Christ, the living word, to be 
longer useful. It was the union of a certain 
form of philosophy with certain parts of 
Scripture put together into a system and 
developed into all possible refinements 
through the process of a series of dialectic 
controversies, so that even its characteristic 
truths became exaggerated, and many ele- 
ments of Christian doctrine which did, not 
belong to the system were absolutely neg- 
lected. 

For instance, the atonement was taught 
under one idea, the governmental, as its 
complete philosophy; and the truth of the 
freedom of the will was emphasized to such 
extent as to make holy character the result 
of a simple choice of right, to the neglect of 
the vital relations of the soul to the Holy 
Spirit. Under it the man lived by moral 
choices rather than by the faith of the Son 
of God. The system was also provincial 
and could not be made to assimilate the 
truth needed in the New England churches 
for the development of a more catholic 
form of Christian life and thought to fit 
them for a wider ministry to all sorts and 
conditions of men in this country and on 
the foreign field. The system was Calvin- 
ism improved until the process could go no 
farther; therefore it had to pass away. It 


was not because of the worthlessness of the 
improvements that they so soon lost their 


‘first importance; New England Calvinism 


is not like a tree in the forest from which 
the tempest has torn some branches, while 
it left the trunk standing; it is rather like a 
tree which died first at the roots, and when 
the trunk fell the branches fell with it. 
Calvinism had to decrease that Christianity 
might increase. 

I would be glad, if I had space, to attempt 
a fitting tribute to the influence of the pro 
gressive Calvinism of Andover, which we 
now call the old theology, and to the match- 
less genias of its teacher, Professor Park. 
All once his pupils are greatly his debtors, 
and it would be easy to praise the old sys- 
tem, 

But this is a time of theological transi- 
tion. The only theology to which it is really 
wise to commit ourselves is one which is 
being made. Therefore it is impossible to 
describe the present teaching at-Andover as 
something complete. We can say that they 
have seen the need of the time and have 
been both working and suffering for the 
sake of a necessary reformation in theology, 
but the end is not yet, and we can better 
speak of tendencies than results. 

Progressive orthodoxy at Andover is 
something more than a step forward. It 
goes backward also. It was a leaving of 
the old framework and beginning again. 
Its characteristic thing is, perhaps, a return 
to old necessary and orthodox truths, neg- 
lected by the somewhat rationalistic meth- 
ods of the New England fathers. 

The characteristic thing about the new 
theology at Andover is its wise conserva- 
tism, not so much of the truths of the 
immediate as of the larger past. The move- 
ment was first a step backward, because 
important truths neglected in the then ex- 
isting system needed to be set forth again 
that our churches might be ‘‘ thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.’ The 
question has been raised, ‘‘ Has not the new 
teaching gone beyond the seminary creed?’’ 
Whatever be the answer, it has certainly 
gone behind the creed and introduced some 
phases of truth whick, while not opposed 
to the creed, the founders never thought 
about, but which are quite as much a part 
of the orthodox faith as the things which 
especially occupied their minds. 

New theology is a return from the dom- 
inating influence of the New England fathers 
and the atmosphere in which they looked at 
certain parts of the Scripture, first, to the 
primitive sources of Christian doctrine and 
a more inclusive Scriptural induction. The 
appeal is no longer to Calvin and the New 
England doctors, but to Christ and His 
commissioned apostles. This appeal is by 
no means peculiar to Andover. It comes 
in with the new Bible study which we find 
in every seminary. Traditional ideas about 
the Bible and its teachings are suspended 
in order to find by fresh study what the 
Scriptures really teach. 

This purpose was manifested at Andover 
in the founding of the very influential chair 
of Biblical theology in 1883, held by Pro- 
fessor Hincks, and the decidedly increased 
attention of late given to original exegetical 
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study of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures under Professor Moore and Dr. Torrey 
in Hebrew and Professor Ryder in Greek. 
There is yet another course in Bible study, 
especially Biblical history, under Professor 
Taylor. More than half of the acting teach- 
ing force of the institution is now en- 
gaged in teaching directly the Bible, and 
about two-thirds of the electives offered are 
some form of Biblical study. If it is possi- 
ble that Andover Seminary has departed 
from the Bible, it is not from failure to 
search the Scriptures with Berean faith- 
fulness. 

In the second place there has been a re- 
turn from the peculiar deference to Latin 
theology which characterizes Calvinism to 
that earlier, and certainly complementary, 
interpretation of Christianity which we 
have in Greek theology. If the Greek in- 
fluence is now in the ascendant it is not to 
destroy what is true in Calvinism but to fill 
it out on the weak side. 

In the third place there is in the new 
theology a return to the incarnation as 
the central doctrine of Christianity. The 
thought of God, the relations of God and 
man, the atonement and the redemption are 
reinterpreted with reference to the histor- 
ical fact that ‘‘the word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.’’ Of the new theology, as 
of the heavenly city, it may be said, ‘‘ The 
Lamb is the light thereof.”’ 

In the fourth place the newer teaching of 
the atonement is a return to many elements 
of Biblical truth neglected in the govern- 
mental theory. It presents the earlier ideas 
of Anselm and later ideas of Bushnell in a 
form of reconciliation. Says Professor Har- 
ris, “‘ Christ satisfies the law because He is 
the perfect law, and because He brings the 
perfect law to gradual realization in the 
lives of His followers.’’ Again, ‘‘ The right- 
eousness of God is the very character of 
God. The realization of righteousness in 
His children is that which satisfies the 
righteousness of God.”’ 

In general there is in the entire scheme 
of study a return from the region of pbhil- 
osophical speculation to that of historical 
reality. This fact impressed me in a lecture 
which I heard on the subject of the suffer- 
ings of Christ in the course of systematic 
theology. The fanciful things which were 
treated in medieval theology under this 
head were simply omitted. The things 
stated were gathered from a careful study 
of Christ’s life and death, interpreted by a 
knowledge of the human heart. It is a re- 
lief to have Anselm’s essential thought 
without Anselm’s scales. The return to 
Christ as the center in theology has brought 
‘a return to reality, to the truth of fact, of 
history, of creation, of humanity, of the 
divine method of revelation.” 

Perhaps we have said enough to justify 
the statement that the theology of Andover 
is as truly conservative as progressive. It 
is a reaction in some degree from rational- 
istic Calvinism—which in method and spirit 
was dangerously near to that of Unitarian- 
ism, while strenuously opposing it in the 
letter—to a simpler faith in Christ and a 
closer adherence to the Bible. In the teach- 
ing of theology in three forms, Biblical, 
systematic and historical, under Professors 
Hincks, Taylor, Harris and Smyth, the 
tendency was never less toward Unitarian- 
ism than at present, at least in matters of 
doctrine. 

There are, however, dangers at Andover 
in the direction of Unitarianism and per- 
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haps worse things, but for other reasons 
than those commonly given. The peril of 
Andover is that which is its pride and 
glory—its high intellectual ideal. It makes 
much of scholarship; its students are, with 
very few exceptions, college trained and 
from the best institutions, and habits of 
free inquiry and independent investigation 
are carefully encouraged. Thisis all to be 
commended, and yet the strength of the 
institution may become its weakness, unless 
the idea of culture be kept subordinate to 
the idea of service and ample provisions 
for intellectual discipline be coupled with 
correspondingly adequate means for reli- 
gious nurture. It is the over-dominant in- 
tellectual temper which leads astray. 
Although the special suspicion under 
which Andover has been placed is almost 
entirely unwarranted, it is not so safe or so 
sound that its constituency need not bear the 
institution on their thoughts and prayers. 
It does not need much more criticism, but 
it does need more freedom and more fra- 
ternity. It needs praying for that its 
strength become not its weakness. I am 
not pointing out a danger which the fac- 
ulty do not appear to feel and, as a means 
of practical nurture, the Andover House 
and Berkeley Temple department have been 
established and some connection with church 
or mission work is urged on every student. 
Perhaps what is needed more than this may 
be supplied in the chair of homiletics when 
it shall be permanently filled. The lectures 
of Dr. Quint, who is supplying the chair for 
the present, leave nothing more to be asked 
for in the classroom, but much more is 
needed outside. Every seminary ought to 
have a pastor as well as a lecturer on 
pastoral duties. A man specially fitted to 
organize the students for religious work, to 
keep in close touch with their devotional 
meetings and frequently lead them, to help 
men out of practical difficulties, which are 
often melted away in the warm atmosphere 
of devotion when they cannot be removed 
in the cold temper of intellectual research, 
to keep culture subordinated to service and 
learning to piety, is needed in every seminary, 
and nowhere more than at Andover. For 
such office as this a course in home mission- 
ary work in the West is better preparation 
than three years in a German university. 
All our theological schools are in danger of 
borrowing overmuch from Germany. 


A tour of inspection through several 
schools for theological training has con- 
vinced me that those who speak of them as 
behind the times and needing radical recon- 
struction are wide of the mark. If our 
churches do not have a ministry thoroughly 
furnished for every good work, the blame 
cannot be laid at the door of any of these 
institutions. It is easy to be enthusiastic 
over the aims, achievements and progres- 
sive spirit of each of these several theolog- 
ical schools. Each can be heartily com- 
mended to the student for the ministry, 
though they have not all the same glory but 
differ as Paul declares the stars to differ, 
Chicago’s peculiar excellence is the inspi- 
ration in, and opportunity for, evangelistic 
and practical activity. It is p1e-eminent as 
a training school for a Christian worker; 
Hartford’s superiority is in its course of 
study and improved pedagogic methods; 
Yale Divinity School stands for its catholic 
spirit and its freedom in the faith; Andover 
for high scholarship, progressive thought 
and intellectual independence. 

My standpoint in this series of articles 
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has not been at all that of an expert in the- 
ology, but of a practical Western pastor, 
who has been all his ministry near the front 
line of pioneer missionary work in country 
and city. I have simply tried to be a fair 
observer of the main drift of things and 
hope to be a true witness to those who have 
not had the same time and opportunity for 
investigation, believing that truthful testi- 
mony to facts will do something toward re- 
moving misunderstandings. 


OHRISTIANITY IN THE ARMY. 


BY GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD. 


Conversing not long ago with that ven- 
erable author and polished gentleman, Dr. 
Francis W. Upham, at his home in this 
city, he remarked: “‘ General Howard, I was 
well acquainted in the days of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor with many army officers, in fact 
since then my acquaintance among them 
has been quite extended. It appears to me 
that religion in the army takes on a pecul- 
iar complexion.’”?’ He then gave me the 
names of several in the. army who were 
men of decided Christian character, yet 
without pretension or ostentation. He said, 
‘*T don’t know where I have found more 
thoroughly good men than in the army, 
unless I add the navy!’’ Then he gave the 
names of Captain Turner, who served dur- 
ing the War of 1812 under Commodore Perry 
on the lakes, and ‘‘ Lieutenant Parrott, who 
displayed not only a marked Christian char- 
acter, but, as one would anticipate in every 
such brave man, a remarkable decision and 
gallantry.”’ I said to Mr. Upham, ‘I pro- 
pose to adopt you yourself as au army vet- 
eran, for you belong there.”’ 

Mr. Upham’s physical strength has never 
been remarkable since his childhood, and 
so he was not found in proprid persond on 
the front line during the war service, but 
his warm heart and bright mind were al- 
ways on the field. He thoroughly compre- 
hends every campaign, and can give ex- 
traordinary details of the important battles 
of the War of the Rebellion. If any officer, 
like General Stone, was not appreciated or 
received injustice at the hands of officials, 
Mr. Upham is at once his devoted friend. 
The most prominent officers of our army 
have sat at his table in New York, and if 
there is anything that he loves, next to the 
works of inspiration which have been the 
study of his lifetime, it is his loyal com- 
patriots who have served faithfully and 
honorably in the great war. 

Religion in the army differs considerably 
in its manifestation from religion in civil 
life. It more readily runs to the Catholic 
and Episcopal forms. This, doubtless, is 
due to the army classifications in its social 
life. There are officers and their families, 
and these are more or less graded. There 
are employés and their families. There are 
also non-commissioned officers and their 
families, more or less numerous. Many 
soldiers, too, are married, though the gen- 
eral existing rule is not to enlist married 
men, and for special exceptions to the rule 
permission should be obtained, The mere 
statement of these classes is sufficient to 
show that it is pretty hard to bring them 
all together, even for religious worship; 
and where there is necessarily an exercise 
of authority by the post commander, the 
minister of religion is not as free, and no 
laws can make him so, as the pastor of an 
outside church, _ 

There are, for example, on Governor's 
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Island about 500 souls altogether, and I 
have estimated that about one-half of the 
whole number attend divine service. They 
do so in New York City by permission, on the 
island at the Catholic church Sunday morn- 
ing, and at the Episcopal church morning 
and evening during most of the year. In 
addition to our regular services a small 
musical band was formed among the en- 
listed men. Led by this, during one week, 
many soldiers came together and sang 
hymns. During the next week the same 
band carried on its concert in one of-the 
large rooms set apart for the convicts’ mess 
at ‘*Castle William.’”’ One or two of my 
officers, including Chaplain Goodwin or my- 
self, were uniformly present at these ex- 
ercises. In addition to the sacred songs 
which were sung, often a few Christian 
words were spoken. Surely there is no 
withholding of Christian privileges from 
any of the 500 souls on this island! In- 
vitations to services are constantly ex- 
tended by our clergymen to all the garrison, 
including the prisoners, and certainly there 
is some active effort to bring the good tid- 
ings to every man. 

It requires considerable moral courage for 
any soldier to risk the ridicule of irreligious 
comrades, and, of course, the hypocritical, 
who through professions seek advantage, 
are very soon discovered and exposed. But 
if a soldier is a veritable Christian the fruits 
of his religion appear in his increased de- 
votedness to duty. Forming my judgment 

upon the few examples of this and other 
garrisons known to me, I believe that the 
army, made up in a cosmopolitan way. as 
it is, will compare favorably, in point of 
Christian faith and works, with other classes 
of men. 

There is a prevailing error with reference 
to work in the army in time of peace. It 
is thought that the officers and soldiers are 
necessarily idle because their legitimate, 
appropriate work is ‘‘offensive”’ or ‘de- 
fensive’’ warfare. If, however, one should 
come to a post like this he would find many 
officers absent, detailed upon important 
outside duty—some at institutions of learn- 
ing where there is a military department, 
some upon boards of examination, some 
upon staff duty with general officers and 
others, and some seeking to perfect them- 
selves at our post-graduate schools. The 
work of the garrison, including military 
instruction, drills, guard duty and police, 
keeps everybody active from morning until 
night—not overworked, it is true, but there 
is no individual, from private to command- 
ing officer, who is an idler. We may then 
infer that the anti-religious persons at our 
posts and garrisons, when you find them, 
are not made so or developed by a want of 
industry. 

A while ago I received a letter from a 
prominent clergyman, who desired me to 
urge the appointment of a permanent chap- 
lain at one of our large soldiers’ homes. At 
that home is had the very best preaching 
every Sunday, pastors in the neighboring 
city taking each his turn at the business. I 
answered that, from past experience, I 
could not favor his request. We have—that 
is, some of us have—been trying to get such 
provision made by law as to give some 
money to each garrison for the employment 
on Sundays of clergymen who live in the 
neighborhood, or who may be obtained for 
at least part of the year. The permanent 
chaplains have not been very successful. 
The reasons for their want of success are 
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abundant. There are sufficient apologies, 
but apologies do not bring the gospel home 
to each individual soldier. But when a 
neighboring pastor or a visiting clergyman, 
like Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall, Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Webb, or Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott come, every 
officer and soldier and all the families will 
turn out and fill the chapel-room to hear him. 

This garrison fund in the hands of what 
we call the ‘“‘ council of administration,” a 
council designated in orders, may be so 
used as to promote the religious wants of 
all in the garrison, parents and children. 
It is hard, in our country, where there is so 
much jealousy of religious interference, to 
introduce any complete system which will 
be above objection, but it is obvious that 
no garrison ought to be barred out from all 
moral and Christian training. 

Very few chaplains were found with their 
regiments during General Sherman’s spring 
campaign of 1864, when we were over a 
hundred days under fire before the taking 
of Atlanta, but there were some notable ex- 
ceptions, some godly, brave souls, who 
were beside dying men on the field after 
battle, and who never neglected to talk to 
the wounded and comfort them in the field 
hospitals, and who were always on hand to 
preach acceptably to regiment, brigade or 
division as they could, at halts, find oppor- 
tunity. : 

If, instead of men aged and about to re- 
tire, men sickly and infirm, who seek the 
army for rest after long labors as pastors 
of churches, instead of men who seek the 
chaplaincy for some personal and selfish 
end, we could somehow fill these ranks with 
young, able, devoted, evangelical men, who 
enter the service for the salvation of sol- 
diers, no Christian officer could, or would, 
find fault. 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON. 


About a century ago Germany was just 
beginning to develop her great military sys- 
tem. Among her people was a religious 
sect called Pietists. These people believed 
in an educated and converted ministry, with 
freedom of worship, and were conscien- 
tiously opposed to war. German formalism 
and the German military system were ob- 
noxious to them, and consequently they 
were hardly treated by the government. 

Queen Catherine II. of Russia, anxious to 


improve the quality of her people, invited - 


these Germans to emigrate to Russia, offer- 
ing them large tracts of land, freedom of 
worship and immunity from military serv- 
ice. In immense numbers they accepted 
the offer and three or four settlements— 
“some of which contained more than a mil- 
lion people—were made on the Volga, in 
Odessa and elsewhere. These communities 
were so large and complete in themselves 
and the Russian peasants so inferior to the 
Germans that the latter did not mingle with 
the former but remained a distinct people. 

Within the last few years Russia has re- 
lentlessly begun the attempt to force into 
the Greek Church all the people within her 
borders. These German Pietists, no less 
than the Jews, have suffered from persecu- 
tion, As many as could have taken refuge 
in America, but the Russian government 
has made it extremely difficult to leave the 
country. They were obliged to sell their 
property for almost nothing and to steal 
over the border ‘secretly. Thus, although 
they may have been wealthy in the old 


recently. 
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country, they arrive in America well-nigh 
beggared, yet they are willing to bear the 
hardships like our forefathers for freedom 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience. Great numbers of 
these people have gone to Dakota, some to 
Nebraska, a few to Washington and Oregon, 
and there is a community in Denver never 
known to any Congregationalist here until 
They had heard of Secretary 
Eversz, and invited him to visit them and 
help in organizing a church. 

On Sunday, April 1, a few of us went 
with him to the service in the afternoon, 
which was held in a little cabin about 
thirty feet long by fifteen wide and seven 
high. It was covered outside with tar pa- 
per, held in place by strips of lath, and 
papered inside with a half-dozen kinds of 
paper. At one end were two beds, and 
benches and chairs for the congregation 
filled the remainder of. the space, into 
which were crowded fifty men and women, 
besides children and babies, The latter 
were in goodly number, each brought 
wrapped in a thick quilted blanket. In- 
stead of bonnets the women all wore small, 
black shawls tied over their heads. The 
old men had smooth-shayen faces and wore 
long, straight hair parted in the middle. 

Their forms of worship are quite the 
reverse of ours. Instead of sitting or kneel- 
ing in prayer they always stand, while dur- 
ing singing they keep their seats. In the 
social meeting the women take part with 
equal or greater freedom than the men. 
Their hymns are the old German chorals, 
sung with just the slightest bit of Russian 
variation. They love their hymn-book, 
which has remained almost unchanged for 
a century or more. One of the first ques- 
tions these Pietists asked was whether, if 
they became Congregationalists, they would 
have to give up the old hymn-book. They 
repudiate baptismal regeneration and be- 
lieve in conversion, but they also hold to 
the idea of a second, or higher, experience 
into which one comes with great rejoicing 
after a bitter struggle. Those who can tell 
of such a personal experience are called 
‘*brother’’ or ‘‘sister,’’ and always greet 
each other with the holy kiss—men kissing 
men and women kissing women. 

These people, while of pure German blood, 
do not mingle freely with Germans direct 
from the fatherland. They are about fifty 
years behind the latter in education and 
culture, but about half a century ahead of 
them in spirituality. They are free from 
formalism, are far more temperate in their 
habits, 'they keep the Sabbath with almost 
Puritan strictness and consider dancing and 
card-playing inconsistent with a Christian 
profession. 

They are common laborers and in these 
hard times the men find but little to do, but 
they want the gospel and they ask us tu help 
them support a minister. They are natu- 
rally Congregationalists, for a hundred years 
of independence in religious mattersin Rus- 
sia has made them so. What could we say 
to their request? Was it not almost cruel 
to be obliged to say to these noble people— 
these Pilgrim Fathers of the nineteenth 
century for conscience’s sake, who had sac- 
rificed their worldly goods for freedom of 
belief and worship—‘‘We offer you our 
sympathy and goodwill, we hope we can at 
some future time give you some money, 
but we dare not promise it at present’? 
Must we thus close the door on this first 
German work that offers in Colorado? 
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THE LIVING DEAD. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


When freedom calls for heroes in her cause, 
And all the air is ringing with applause, 

To charge the foe, e’en to the cannon’s breath, 
And there lay down thy life is noblest death. 


When thou art dead to all that life can give, 
To take thy place within the ranks and live 
And move as others do is braver far, 

And on the soul it leaves a deeper scar. 


There thou wert dead, and all thy glory shone, 
Here thou art dead, and e’en thy death un- 
known. 


CHANGED IDOLS. 


A STORY OF MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


The morning of Memorial Day was cold 
and chill, while sullen gusts of wind and 
a lowering sky gave promise of rain. From 
her home on the crest of the hill above the 
town came Cynthia Blakeman, a basket of 
flowering plants upon her arm. Her pen- 
sive face grew suddenly severe as a tall, 
fine featured man came from the small 
house opposite and crossed the road to 
speak with her. 

“Tt’s a bad day for you to be out, Cyn- 
thia,’’ James Norwood said, pleasantly. 

“T couldn’t help coming out, whatever 
the weather was. But, of course, Memo- 
rial Day hasn’t the meaning for you that 
it has for me,’’ she returned, sharply. 

The slow flush that mantled his dark 
cheek at these words showed that she had 
the power to wound him still, but he only 
said, ‘‘Let me carry that heavy basket, 
won’t you?”’ 

“ My, no! I wouldn’t have you carry it 
for—anything! Why, I’m going to the cem- 
etery.”’ 

She nodded stiffly and went on, while he 
stood watching her with a curious half- 
smile, 

“She thinks ’'m not fit to carry the 
flowers she’s going to plant on her broth- 
er’s grave,’ he said to himself, ‘‘not fit to 
walk beside her to the grave of a Union 
soldier, though he’’—he checked himself 
suddenly. ‘‘ Poor girl,’’ he said, and after 
a moment’s pause, ‘‘she was so sweet and 
pretty—once!”’ 

These two had been lovers long ago, and 
estranged by the first gun that was fired 
upon Fort Sumter. When the echoes of 
that gun had quickened patriotism through- 
out the land into a sudden, glowing fire, 
it had burned no brighter in any women’s 
hearts than in those of the widow Blake- 
man and her daughter Cynthia. 

Inspired by their ardent enthusiasm, the 
~widow’s only son had been among the first 
to answer his country’s call for men. And 
when the young, enthusiastic girl had found 
tbat her lover resisted that stirring appeal, 
she called him coward. When he was finally 
drafted and sent another to win glory or to 
die in his stead, she broke her troth to him 
in a blaze of indignant scorn. It was no 
excuse in her eyes that his feeble father 
and blind mother were entirely dependent 
- upon him for their support. Long years 
afterwards, when the bitterest enemies were 
beginning to grow reconciled, he had ap- 
proached her again to plead for a renewal 
of her early promise, but she made the bit- 
ter answer that her lover had gallantly laid 
down his life in the Wilderness, where 
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James Norwood’s unlucky substitute had 
found an unknown grave. 

But those early, troubled days had brought 
Cynthia other and deeper griefs than the 
cowardice of her lover. It was not long 
after her brother’s brave departure when 
news came of his death. The good old 
minister had been the bearer of those 
tidings which broke her mother’s heart. 
A few weeks later, when the young soldier 
was brought back to be buried in the little 
cemetery on the hillside, they laid him close 
beside his mother’s new-made grave. Kind 
and pitiful friends had been quick to offer 
Cynthia a place by their own firesides when 
she was thus suddenly left alone in the 
world. But, with all the self-reliance of her 
unbending character, she had clung to her 
old home and grown into lonely middle age 
beneath its roof. 

Each Memorial Day, when the soldiers’ 
graves throughout the land bloomed bright 
with flowers of remembrance and enduring 
love, not one was more reverently decorated 
than that in the little cemetery of Elmwood 


in which Cynthia’s brother lay. He was_ 


her hero, her ideal, all that her lover should 
have been and was not—the lover who was 
growing old before her’ eyes, the solitary 
man whose aged parents, dearer to him 
than his country, had been dead for many 
years. Cynthia hardly realized that the 
years had made an equal change in her. 

Cynthia started early this Memorial morn- 
ing in order to adorn her hero’s grave be- 
fore the little company of veterans should 
visit it at a later hour with their tribute of 
flower and flag. When'she arose from her 
knees and stood looking down with admira- 
tion upon the handsome star of flowering 
plants which made a brave decoration for 
her hero’s breast, she was as happy as a 
child over the success of her new and 
beautiful idea. The star points of red 
geranium merged so gracefully into the 
snowy band of candytuft, and that in 
turn surrounded a center of pansies of such 
wonderful, bright blue. 

‘ Well,’”’ she said, proudly, ‘‘ there’s never 
been anything like it here. I guess it will 
make some talk, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
some would try to copy it, but no one 
around here has pansies anything like as 
blue. I know that, well enough, for the 
pains I took to raise ’em. Here comes 
Mary Perry now and that young girl who’s 
visiting her from the city. They haven’t 
seen me yet. [I guess I’ll hide behind the 
lilac bush and hear what they say about 
my star.” 

The lilacs, planted the spring of her 
brother’s death, were now a dense mass of 
foliage and bloom, behind which Cynthia 
was effectually concealed, but she could 
hear each word of the speakers as they 
drew near and she smiled with pleasure as 
they stopped to admire her handiwork. 

‘‘A red, white and blue star—how pretty 
and appropriate!’’? the young girl said. 
Then, as she spelled out the name on the 
simple headstone, ‘‘Cousin Mary, wasn’t 
this the one you were telling me about? 
And his sister really believes he was a brave 
soldier, killed in battle? She doesn’t know 
he was shot as a deserter? ’’ 

With each affirmative Cynthia’s blanch- 
ing face grew ghastlier in its indignation, 
horror and loyal disbelief. 

‘* How strange!’’ said the girl. ‘“‘ But how 
does it happen that she doesn’t know when 
everybody else in the village does?”’ 

‘*Oynthia Blakeman’s uo great favorite 
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but there’s not a soul in the place been 
mean enough ever to tell her,’’ the elder 
woman made reply. 

““You see, child, it was this way. When 
the news of it came, the old minister, Mr. 
Percival’s father, had to break it to her 
mother, and she somehow made him prom- 
ise to keep it from Cynthiaif he could. It 
killed the mother, she didn’t live two weeks, 
but Cynthia never seemed to mourn for her 
as she did for her brother. She made a 
regular saint of him, and it did seem kind 
of ridiculous, knowing all about it as we 
did—and he always was a worthless kind of 
a fellow. And soit has gone on until this 
day. But dear me, it’s begimning to rain. 
I declare, I just felt a drop on my faee!”’ 

They hurried on, and Cynthia still 
crouched behind the lilac bush, half stunned 
by the awful revelation which had come to 
her without a word of preparation. She 
could not believe that her hero had been no 
hero, and yet—if it were the truth? She 
would go to the minister first and ask 
him. 

Mr. Percival rose from the sermon he was 
preparing to receive Cynthia. He was a 
young, almost boyish looking man, and 
something in the manner of this pale and 
breathless visitor caused him a vague un- 
easiness. She dropped into a chair and 
raised her haggard face to his. There was 
something in her gaze that fixed his own, 
and he could not turn away. 

‘*Mr. Percival,’’ her voice was sharp and 
strange, ‘‘I have come to you to learn how 
my brother died. He was a brave soldier, 
was he not, and met death—honorably—on 
the battle field?’’ 

The young minister’s face flushed pain- 
fully. 

“You can’t mean,’’ cried Cynthia, ‘‘ that 
it isn’t true. And after all these years! 
Tell me, then, is this the truth—was he shot 
—as a—deserter?”’ 

Wondering how and where she could have 
heard it, Mr. Percival bowed his head in 
sorrowful assent. Cynthia arose, her hands 
pressed close upon her heaving breast. 

‘‘ And you have known it all these years,” 
she cried. ‘‘ You, a minister, and yet you 
were not man enough to tell me the truth! 
You have let me believe a lie! You have 
made me the laughingstock of the village! 
Oh,’”’ she stopped with a sudden, passionate 
sob, ‘‘ was it right? Was it true? Was it 
just?” 

He raised a deprecating hand. ‘‘ Miss 
Cynthia, what else could I have done? My 
father had the bitter duty of telling your 
mother the truth, and it killed her! On her 
knees she begged him to keep it from you, 
and he yielded to her entreaties though he 
did not believe a week could pass without 
its coming to your ears. But in some mys- 
terious way it was withheld, and the years 
went by and left you happy in your belief. 
My father passed away, and who was I that 
I should rashly reveal what he and your 
own mother had carried in silence to their 
graves? Judge not too harshly, lest you, in 
turn, be judged.”’ 

Cynthia bowed her head in bitter silence 
before the young minister’s rebuke, and 
turning away without another word sped 
swiftly back to the cemetery. 

Looking down upon the decorations she 
cried, with sudden frenzy, ‘‘ Lies, lies! And 
no one would let me know!”’ 

She snatched the flowers and flag with 
trembling hands and scattered them far and 
wide. Then, throwing herself on her moth- 
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er’s graye, she hid her face upon it and gave 
way to her despair. 

‘‘O mother, mother, mother!’ she 
moaned. ‘‘Why did you not let me share 
your sorrow then and die!” 

The hours passed. Fugitive sunbeams 


and sullen showers fell alike upon the pros-- 


trate figure lying there, shaken and torn by 
the storms of wild emotions. It was almost 
dusk when she finally arose, put back the 
masses of her fallen hair, and turned her 
face toward home. She shrank from meet- 
ing friend or stranger now, for how could 
she hold up her head before them, with the 
weight of this bitter disgrace so fresh upon 
her? 

At last she reached her lonely home, and 
her quick eye saw that the little garden, 
which the season’s backwardness had pre- 
vented her making before, had been newly 
dug and planted in her absence. A flush 
overspread her pallid cheek, and the trusty, 
steadfast face of James Norwood rose 
suddenly before her. How resolutely she 
had ignored his unnumbered kindnesses 
all through these years and even insulted 
him with bitter taunts that very morning! 
And in return he had spent the best hours 
of his holiday in work for her. She went 
on toward her door. Here, too, she saw 
his work. The pile of logs which she had 
left lying there had nearly all been split 
and were carefully piled up ready for‘ her 
use. But what was that red stain upon the 
half-hewn log, upon the ax, the gravel of 
the walk and there upon the grass? Could 
it be blood? 

“O'God, not Jim!’’ she cried, as with 
rapid, though faltering, footsteps she fol- 
lowed the sickening trail across the road. 
and beyond that other gateway which she 
had not passed in years. There she came 
upon the unconscious figure of James Nor- 
wood, lying where he had fallen hours, be- 


fore by the great pool of blood which had ~ 


oozed from the hideous ax wound on his 
foot. 

With trembling hands she assuréd her- 
self that he was yet alive. Powerless to 
move him, she rolled the coat which was 
lying near into a pillow for his head and 
covered him with her shawl. Then, with 
fear lending wings to her footsteps, she 
fairly flew down the lonely road to summon 
aid. At the foot of the hill she met the 
doctor on his homeward way, and with a 
few breathless words sent him hurrying to 
help the injured man, while, dazed and be- 
wildered with horror, she went swiftly on 
until she reached the parsonage. 

Through the open door Cynthia could see 
Mr. Percival with his sweet, girlish looking 
wife sitting at the tea table, their pretty 
child between them in her high armchair, 
and a feeling of utter desolation and heart 
sickness came over her with a vision of’all 
that she had lost through her headstrong 
blindness and self-will. 

In broken words Cynthia made known 
her errand, and both Mr. Percival and his 
wife made preparation to go back with her. 
In silent haste they climbed the hill to the 
house with its one lighted chamber, where 
the physician was dving his utmost to save 
the injured man. Norwood was conscious 
now, but so weak from the loss of blood 
that the doctor had grave fears for his 
life. 

Before them all Cynthia approached the 
bedside and knelt. by the side of the man 
who had loved her. so faithfully all these 
years. 
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‘“‘Jim,’’ she whispered, with trembling 
lips, ‘‘I never knew the truth until today, 
but you have been the real hero all the 
while!”? 

He looked at her with clouded eyes and 
a wistful smile crept slowly over his wan 
face. 

“Ts that—the—minister?”’ he faintly said, 
and as Mr. Percival drew near and bent 
above him his wife raised Cynthia tenderly 
and led her away to an adjoining room. 
When .Mr. Percival sought them there a 
short time afterwards he found Cynthia 
clasped to his young wife’s breast, like an 
unhappy child. He looked at her with 
great perplexity. 

‘*He sends me to you,”’ he said, with hesi- 
tation, ‘‘to ask you—to marry him’’— 

A sudden light shone in Cynthia’s dark, 
tearless eyes. ‘‘I have wronged him and 
slighted him—for thirty years,” she said, 
piteously, ‘‘yet Llove him! And if this can 
make amends, I am ready—yes.”’ 

“ Ponight?”’ 

‘* Tomorrow,’’ she faltered. 

“‘Tt is his earnest wish that you should 
marry him tonight,’? Mr. Percival said, 
gravely. Then laying a gentle hand upon 
her arm, he added, ‘‘ Tomorrow it may be— 
too late.”’ 

With a low cry Cynthia hid her face in 
her hands, and Mrs. Percival put her arms 
about the older woman with silent sympa- 
thy. 

It was a short and solemn service over the 
bedside of the injured man. Then the min- 
ister and his wife drew back among the 
shadows of the room. The doctor had 
signed them not to go far away. They 
could not hear the whispered words that 
fell from Cynthia’s lips as she knelt by her 
new-made husband’s side, but they saw the 


‘look of happiness which transfigured his 


pallid face as the hours slipped slowly by. 

The doctor moved to and fro with noise- 
less tread. He was doing all that he could, 
yet Cynthia, holding that nerveless hand, 
was more powerful now than he with all his 
skill. Her voice, again and again, seemed 
to call that wavering spirit back from the 
very shores of death. The slow night hours 
wore away, but when the dawn came—the 
dawn of that new day which they feared 
he would never live to see—they were 
cheered by hope, for he had fallen into a 
quiet, health-giving sleep, his hand still 
clasping Cynthia’s and a smile upon his lips. 
With all her old, proud self-reliance gone, 
she was humbly thanking God for His 
mercy and goodness and praying that at her 
noble husband’s side she might yet happily 
retrieve her hitherto warped and selfish 
life. 

For days to come the ‘people of Elmwood 
will talk of nothing but James Norwood’s 
accident and that unlooked-for marriage, 
strange sequel to the half- forgotten romance 
of long ago. But Mr. Percival and his sweet 
young wife alone know all the pathos of 
their simple story. 


= 


The calm way in which thoughtless women 
set aside the laws of their physical well- 
being for the sake of fashion is the despair 
of their sensible sisters and the delight of 
doctors who grow rich from the results of 
feminine foolishness, For instance, few 


things are worse for the eyes than the con- 


stant wearing of a spotted lace veil, yet we 
often see faces thus protected even in the 
evening all through a prayer meeting serv- 
ice, a lecture or a concert. We have seen 
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women reading through veils on a long 
railroad journey of three or four hours. 
The veil has its place, especially in windy 
weather, but the present abuse of this 
seemingly innocent article of wearing ap-— 
parel is calling forth loud remonstrances 
from oculists. 


—————— 


A OONVENIENT FUEL. 


Boys who are not fond of filling coal 
scuttles, splitting kindlings and making 
fires should live in the country where nat- 
ural gas is used fora fuel. In many towns 
of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and some 
States farther West a kind of gas springs 
naturally, or by the help of machinery, from 
the ground and is conveyed by pipes into 
houses and manufactories, where it takes 
the place of coal or wood and is sometimes 
used for illuminating purposes as well. 

For the kitchen stove a long pipe pierced 
with many holes is run through the place 
where coal would be burned, and by turn- 
ing the faucet which controls the gas, 
taking care to throw a match in first, the 
gas at once bursts forth from the holes, is 
ignited and burns all winter, if you please. 
There are no ashes to be taken up and the 
fire does not need replenishing. All that is 
done underground, where Dame Nature 
keeps this convenient fuel of her own 
special manufacture. 

In the library and parlor there are, per- 
haps, open grates, which are supplied with 
lumps of iron or some other solid substance 
which retain the heat and give the appear- 
ance of a coal or wood fire, and the gas 
generally contains so much solid material 
that it makes a very brilliant and beautiful 
flame. It is often quite possible to read by 
the grate fire in any part of the room, and 
from the street you would suppose that a 
great conflagration was going on in the 
house. A furnace is easily run when nat- 
ural gas is the fuel, and the head of the 
family, as well as the small boy, thoroughly 
enjoys freedom from the grinding cares 
which the management of a furnace in winter 
is sure to bring. No ‘‘furnace man”’ is 
needed, and if the fire is too vigorous you 
have only to turn off some of the gas, or 
turn it off altogether. 

In the regions of numerous oil wells gas 
often escapes freely from the earth, and if 
not attended to may cause trouble. In rid- 
ing through these regions, one often sees 
great bursts of flame several feet in length, 
and so brilliant that they light up the coun- 
try for miles around. These come from 
pipes which are roughly used to carry away 
the escaping gas and it is ignited in order 
to prevent any danger that might occur if 
it'were left to float about the country. I 
was once driving with a friend in the early 
evening through a small oil town, whose 
streets were brilliantly illuminated by this 
gas, and saw a curious sight. In the rear 
of a dwelling house a large platform, as big 
as a large parlor floor, had been built, and 
up through the center of the floor was a 
pipe from which a long jet of natural gas 
was burning, The father of the family was 
sitting comfortably by the flame, reading 
his paper; the children were playing and 
the mother was busy doing the family 
washing. The whole effect was very quaint 
and interesting as the little picture, so 
brightly lighted that you could almost count 
the buttons on the children’s dresses in 
riding by, was projected against the dark- 
ness of the sky in the background. 

H. 


M. N. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


EGGSHELLS AND THE THREE B’S. 

“Tt all started from the man talking about 
eggshells,” said Joe. ‘‘One day, when I was 
bringing home some eggs from the store, I fell 
down, and of course the eggs broke. I tried to 
pick up some of them that weren’t smashed 
the worst, and didn’t I have a time of it! 
And weren’t my hands and my clothes a sight! 
When I came to the kitchen door mother said: 
‘Why, Joseph Watkinson Brown! What 
have you been doing?’ I knew I must look 
pretty bad when she called me by my whole 
name like that. You see I had used my hand- 
kerchief to wipe the sweat off my face when I 
was stooping over in the hot sun trying to 
save the broken eggs. Mother said I looked 
like an Indian in war paint, and I thought so, 
too, when I went to the looking-glass. 

‘One day, soon after this, a home missionary 
secretary man was talking on the cars to my 
father. Iwas with them. I didn’t care any- 
thing about their talk, and I wished the man 
would keep still and give me a chance to ask 
about something I was going to buy when we 
reached the city. But pretty soon I heard the 
man say: ‘A church without a church build- 
ing is like an egg without a shell. It is just 
as hard for the Home Missionary Society to 
hold on to a church which has no suitable 
place for worship as it would be to hold eggs 
in your hands if they had no shells.’ 

“When he said this I pricked up my ears 
and listened, because I knew just how it was, 
for hadn’t I tried it myself? The man went 
on to say: ‘People become scattered and in- 
different who would enjoy attending Sunday 
school and preaching services in a neat edifice. 
It casts disrespect on religion for God’s peo- 
ple to worship Him in an old store, an empty 
saloon, a sod church, a dirty public hall ora 
depot, as they often have to do for lack of any 
better place.’ 

“Then before I thought I spoke right up 
and said, ‘Why don’t they build a church?’ 
The man replied, ‘ Well, Joe, you tell me why 
you don’t buy that bicycle with pneumatic 
tire that I’ve heard you talking about.’ 

““« Because I haven’t money enough yet. 
But father told me if I’d earn fifteen dollars 
he would lend me the rest without interest 
and I could pay it back as ’mable. I asked 
him how he could trust me for so much and 
he said the wheel would revert back to him in 
default of duty on my part. I didn’t quite 
understand this last, but I did understand 
that it was a way for me to get my bicycle. 
I have earned ten dollars already. Father 
says it will be a paying investment, because I 
can make myself useful delivering small pack- 
ages and doing errands for him.’ 

““The missionary man kept smiling while 
I talked. Then he said,‘ Your father is an 
illustration of the C, C. B. §. method.’ Of 
course I asked him what he meant and he 
told me that C. C. B. S. stands for Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, which 
helps people build churches when they are 
too poor to do it themselves. He told me 
how poor the people are in many places 
out West. Lots of boys out there never saw 
a safety and haven’t money even for tops 
and marbles. And people go without butter 
sometimes (they don’t have jam, instead, 
either) so as to save money to help build a 
~ chureh. Think ofa fellow not knowing what 
Sunday school is, and a preacher coming to 
town so seldom that folks are as excited about 
it as we are when the circus comes to town 
once a year! 

“The man showed mea little picture of a 
log cabin. It said under it, ‘Clinging for life 
to the C. H. M.S.’ Under it was another pic- 
ture of a nice church and a pretty parsonage 
built by the help of the C.C. B.S. The let- 
ters C.H. M.S. under the log cabin picture 
meant that another society, which seems to 
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be a partner of the C. C. B. S., sends ministers 
to preach to people who don’t know or care 
much about the gospel. This society is called 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

“Then the man and father went on talk- 
ing politics again. I wanted to ask another 
question, so I kept watching for a chance. 
When the train boy came around the mission- 
ary man took out his pocketbook and bought 
me some candy. I said, ‘You must have a lot 
of money to run that C.C.B.S.? How do 
you earn enough to build so many churches ?’ 
So he explained to me that it was a so- 
ciety supported by all the Congregational 
churches of America, only they don’t give 
nearly as much money as is needed. 

““¢ How much does it cost a fellow to belong 
to this C. C. B.S.?’ Linquired. I thought I’d 
like to go home and tell the boys that I was a 
member of a big soeiety that none of them 
would know anything:about. The man said, 
‘You can belong: for one cent or one million 
dollars, according as the Lord has prospered 
you.’ Then he told about taking shares for 
some shingles or nails, or for a window or a 
door in a church, and how much every little 
would do. He told a lot of things that ten 
dollars would do, and how sometimes a Sunday 
school or a Christian Endeavor Society pays 
for a whole parsonage, or even for a church. 
When a society or one person gives a window 
they will have the name of the giver put on 
it. Before I thought I said, ‘ Jimininy Crac- 
key! Wouldn’t I like to have my name ona 
window, ‘‘ Presented by Joseph Watkinson 


Brown!” J’ll join your society when I’m a 
man.’ 

“<«Why not now?’ he asked. ‘Money is; 
needed so much just at present.’ Then he 


told of a new church where the window places 
are boarded up for lack"of money for windows 
and the people had given every cent they 
could when the hard times came on. It takes 
ten dollars for each window.’ 

“All of a sudden something came into my 
mind that made me say,‘ O!’ rightout loud. I 
looked out of the car window steadily for a 
long time, but I wasn’t looking at anything. 
I was just thinking awful hard. It was funny, 
but the clank of the cars seemed to say: ‘ Win- 
dow for church, church, church, or a safe— 
safe—safety, a safe—safe—safety.’ Then the 
engine blew off steam and said, ‘Chu, chu, 


chu—u, chu—r—ch, ch—u—r—ch, church, 
church.’ Then the clank seemed to change 
and say, ‘Churchity, churchity, church, 


eburch, church.’ Then I whispered to father 
and he nodded his head and took hold of my 
hand and squeezed it. ; 

‘Of course you know it was about my ten 
dollars, and when father handed it to the man 
I felt kind of warm all over. And the man 
said, ‘Joseph, my dear boy, you’re worthy of 
your name.’ When we reached the Central 
Depot he shook hands with me and said, 
‘Good-by, Joe; I consider you a stockholder 
in the C. C. B.S. and a fellow-worker in the 
good cause.’ ”’ 

“¢ All this came from the broken eggs,’ I 
said to myself as we left him.”’ 

But this was not all, as the following ex- 
tract, written by Joe’s Sunday school teacher, 
shows: ‘You remember I wrote you about 
that flyaway Joe Brown and how he suddenly 
swooped down upon me one Sunday with his 
hands full of missionary literature and his 
heart full of enthusiasm for the cause it repre- 
sented. I really felt penitent when I saw the 
boy’s zeal and how it kindled interest in the 
others. If any one had asked me to try to 
interest my class in missions I should have 
said, patronizingly, ‘O, you don’t know those 
boys!’ It was I who did not know them nor 
my duty to them. Now I do and I am help- 
ing the Three B’s all Ican. My boys are ac- 
tually a full fledged home missionary society, 
known*by the name of Boys’ Building Band. 
Their object, as they first wrote it, was, ‘To 
help put windows in churches where they are 
poarded over on account of hard times.’ This 
was broadened by my advice, but not until 
after they had really succeeded in doing just 
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this thing. The minister wrote them a beau- 
tiful letter of thanks and now they are seri- 
ously talking of erecting a parsonage out in 
Dakota for a home missionary who lost a lit- 
tle child last year because of the coldness of 
the miserable house they lived in. 

“‘T forgot to mention the boys’ motto. It is 
three Be’s—Be Busy, Be Benevolent, Be 
Brave. These adjectives were decided upon 
after much weighty discussion and consulta- 
tion of the dictionary. Busy refers to their 
doing all sorts of work to earn money for mis- 
sions. ‘ Benevolent,’ so Ned Waters told me, 
‘is sort of Latin for good and generous. And 
Brave,’ he said, ‘is necessary because when 
you think what a pile of poor folks need 
churches it’s enough to discourage a fellow.’ 
Pray for a blessing on my dear Boys’ Bui!d- 
ing Band.” 


The Little Gem Banks, with five dollar church 
window leaflets, will be furnished free by the C. C. 
B.S. 


@ rounded NN — . 
spoonful of “Ss : 


‘Baking Powder 


does better work 


of others. 


You 
know what you are 
eating when you use 


Ceveiands 


Its true composition is 
given on every label. 


‘*Pure’’ and ‘* Sure.” 


CSTSOVSVVS  SEVSOOVVOP 


What is 
Savena? 


First in purity, 

First in excellence 

and first in the hearts of 
our country women. 


@ 
0 
; 
@ 
Sweet and clean is the household, happy 
0 


and healthy are all its members where 
Savena is used. 


SAVES ME DOLLARS. 


Please find inclosed 37 wrappers for Pre- 
miums No. 37, ‘‘Satin Damask Towel,” and 
No. 77, ‘‘ Brown Linen Slipper Case.” I have 
used six kinds of washing powders, but 
Savena beats them all. It does half my 
washing, and saves me dollars in a year. 

Mrs. ELLEN M. HAYDEN, 
38 Alpine St., Somerville, Mass. 


IT IS SURPRISING. 


I have used three different kinds of wash- 
ing powders, but have found none to equal 
Savena. I can do my washing in just half 
the time, and it is surprising how it whitens 


the clothes. Mrs. J. E. YOUNG, 


Box 211, Franklin, N. H. 


A Useful Present in Kach Package. 


Also 100 Premiums to select from. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
QSOS OS'S88S8880O0 


SeSTEDSOSSOSSSVSSVSESVSBSASFOSSESSBEB88O8 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


2 E closed our last Corner in the 
midst of flowers, and flow- 
ers are all around us still, 

V/ V/ on the trees, in the grass, 
among the rocks—and on 
my table. A dear little boy 
has brought me a tiny 
bunch of ‘vilets,’? and 
just now, as I wonder how 

1 shall begin, the mail 

drops before me a single 

arbutus blossom, bringing 

& iis sweet fragrance from 
under the shadow of Mt. Kearsarge. What- 
ever newspaper ‘votes’? may elect as the 

‘‘national flower,’ the mayflower is the 

typical. New England flower. So say we all, 

from Plymouth Rock to Lake Champlain! 


MALDEN, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Murtin: Last Sunday I went to 
walk in the Fells and brought home some 
Jack-in-the-pulpits, some white violets, some 
columbine and some anemones. There are 
two blue jays back of our house building their 
nests. I take music lessons and practice half 
an hour a day. Your loving friend, 
Dick, THE WoOL-GATHERER. 
That is the boy whom I knew down at 
Cape Rosier two years ago and who sent me 
a souvenir of wool from Eagle Island. He 
doesn’t say whether he takes his music les- 
sons from those birds! I think he would 
do better to imitate the sweet notes of the 
robins, the orioles or the purple finches, 
such as ‘‘sing among the branches” around 
my house every day, than the ‘‘squawk”’ of 
athe blue jay. There is one flower he does 
not mention—I wonder if it is not found in 
Malden. It is very common in my town. 
I saw at least a thousand of them in a short 
walk this morning. Its bright color shows 
beautifully in the green grass, and reminds 
one of Heber’s line: 


When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laugh- 
ing soil. 


I think it is the leontodon taraxacum, but 
the little children who were on their way to 
school all gave me another name—a funny 
sort of a name, although they did not know 
why it was called so. But I think both 
names mean about the same thing. Can 
you guess what they called it? One of our 
American poets speaks of it as 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 


SHEFFIELD, Mass. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I would like to know 
in what poem of Wordsworth’s occur the 
lines: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
Again, I know this couplet— 


Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star— 


to be by McDonald Clarke, who lived in New 
York, 1798-1842, but what is the poem and 
where can it be procured ? 
Very truly yours, L. B. 
You will find the primrose quotation in 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, first part, stanza 
12. The first two lines are: 


In yain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 


The other lines referred to are given in 
Bartlett?s Quotations thus: 


Whilst Twilight’s curtain, gathering far, 
Is pinned with a single diamond star. 


See his note for L. B.’s reading. 
other place I find the lines quoted: 


Night drew her mantle o’er her breast, 
And pinned it with a star. 


In an- 


Very likely they were first published in 
a newspaper in one form and afterwards 
changed. They are from ‘‘ Death in Dis- 
guise, a temperance poem, 1833.’’ Probably 
this and the author’s other publications are 
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all now out of print. . Mr. Clarke is said to 
have been a native of New London, Ct., also 
of Bath, Me. Is his case like that of an an- 
cient poet, according to the old couplet? 


Seven wealthy cities contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


Mr. Clarke was called in New York the 
‘mad poet,’’ his madness, however, being, 
one writer says, ‘‘ boundless egotism rather 
than lunacy.’”? He thought himself to be a 


great poet and wrote ‘‘ oceans of trash,’”’ but. 


this couplet is the only relic of his greatness 
generally remembered. 
Here is another bit of poetry wanted: 


Hupson, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can any Cornerer give the 
author’s name and tell where the poem may 
be found which contains these lines? 


Long years had elapsed since I gazed on the scene 
Which my fancy still robes in freshness of green, 
The spot where a schoolboy all thoughtless I strayed. 


The poem used to be in an old-fashioned 
school reading-book. pees WAT Be 

As some in our great army of honorary 
members must have used all the reading- 
books of this century, I hope this poem may 
be recalled, and also another asked for in 


the following letter: 
Royauton, Vt. 


Dear Mr. Martin; Several ladies have been 
in quest of the poem the first lines of which 1 
inclose, being all any of us remember. It 
was long agoset to music. It is generally at- 
tributed to Byron, but we cannot find it: 


When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell, 

Not a sigh when trembling accents 
Spoke my bosom’s struggling swell; 

But my heart sank chill within me, 
And I waved a hand as cold, 

When I thought thy shores, O Naxos, 
I should never more behold. 


Yours sincerely, Mrs. D. 

Byron ought to have written that, but I 
cannot prove it from his works. . A lady in 
whose memory I have great confidence 
thinks it was in an old school reader. 
Naxos, as the children know, is an island, 
one of the Cyclades, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. But the children do not want any 
more literary conundrums this week! 


Frusuine, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please put my 
name down on the ‘“‘New Stamp List’? I 
guess you remember when I wrote to you a 
long time ago. I hada broken leg then. But 
Iam all over with that now. Good-by. 

THEODORE A. 


I guess I do! Youhad a broken arm, too, 
and you were going to trade stamps with 
Roger G. in Japan, And nowI have a let- 
ter saying that another Corner boy has 
broken his ankle by falling from a cherry 
tree. I am sorry for him. J sprained my 


ankle when I was a little boy jumping from 


the ‘high beams”’ in our old barn, 


SAN RaFazt, CAL. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Being a native of 
Western Massachusetts, and in frequent c,.m- 
munication with its bleakest towns since 1827, 
I was surprised to read in the Corner of April 
5 of those immense flakes of snow. Some- 
times the snow drifted to the top of windows 
and doors, and sometimes one could drive 
over walls and fences,.and no doubt many of 
the snowflakes would crush a roof, as a great 
many mosquitoes would weigh a pound, but 
that one should kill an ox is past belief! 

M. 8. P. 

So it seems to me, but on reading over 
the account referred to I see that it is not 
stated that the flake killed the ox, but that 
the flake fell on the ox, and that the ox 
died. I judge that the butcher was the real 
cause of the animal’s death—probably in 
the midst of asnowstorm. Carefully read, 
I think that story was only a relation of 
ordinary experiences. M.S. P.’s oné-pound 
mosquitoes is no doubt the key to the seem: 
ing incredibleness of it. 


24 May 1894 


Best 
Oatmeal 


in this country — 
which means best 
in the world —is 


Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 


I'ree from hulls 
—no specks or 
Geary ot 
insects’ eggs 
sweet, clean, del- 
icate. 


Hornby’ 
H =O { Onno } Company, N. Y. 


‘For the Baby 


A meal possessing all the nutri- 
tious properties of mother’s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


\Mellin's Food 


# is by far the best for hand-fed in- 
# fants; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
| tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitution. A per- 
fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 


cents and the Aged. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“fhe Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE GO.Boston, Mass, 
COSTUMES AND WiGS o2.dtse" ter 


teur Theatvicals,ete. Liberal discount to churches. 
L. V. MILLER 62i Wood St. Philadelphia Pa. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JUNE 3. Ex. 12: 1-14, 
THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 


BY REV. A. BE, DUNNING, D.D. 


Of the seven annual solemnities prominent 
in the history of the Jews the Passover feast 
was the most impressive and most generally 
observed. It has greater significance than 
any other Jewish festival in interpreting the 
mission of Christ. Attention should be di- 
rected especially to these three things: 

I. The Passover instituted. It was to com- 
memorate the beginning of the nation, which 
owed its birth to a miraculous deliverance. 
Our great national holiday is July 4, the an- 
niversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The national holy day of the 
Jews was the time of the full moon of the 
month Abib, the anniversary of the day when 

-God set them free from bondage to Egypt. 
From that time that month began the New 
Year in their religious calendar. As the old 
life, with its enslavement, degradation and 
hopelessness, was left behind that night, so 
at each Passover the people were to take a 
fresh start in life as they remembered with 
solemn ceremonies the great act of national 
deliverance. 

The preparation for the Passover was there- 
fore deliberate and thoughtful. Four days 
before the lamb or kid was selected and sep- 
arated from the flock. Only a perfect animal, 
born within the year, could be chosen. 

The Passover was a family service. If any 
persons lived alone they joined with some 
family. The household had only one head; 
he chose the animal to be eaten and killed it. 

The animal was slain in the presence of the 
entire family. Its blood was caught in a 
basin. The sacrificer—for every father was a 
priest in his own household—dipped a bunch 
of hyssop in the blood and sprinkled with it 
both sides and the upper part of the entrance 
into the house. The body, whole, with not 
a bone broken, after it had been cleansed was 
roasted, that no foreign substance might be 
mingled with it. Bread without yeast was 
baked. Then the family made all’ prepara- 
tions for a journey, having put on their shoes, 
girded up their garments and taken their 
staves. Then hastily, with bitter herbs, they 
all ate. They burned whatever of the lamb 
they could not eat, bones and refuse. 

On the night when the Passover was insti- 
tuted Jehovah passed through the families of 
the Eyptians in judgment, smiting with death 
the firstborn in each house, the hope of the 
family. The bull, the cow, the goat, the ram 
and the cat represented Egyptian deities. By 
destroying the firstborn of the animals, Jeho- 
vah threatened the destruction of the gods of 
Egypt and prepared His people to understand 
His First Commandment. 

But every household whose doorposts were 
sprinkled with blood was left unharmed. 
Whatever the character of its inmates, be- 
cause of the blood they were saved. God 
passed over the Hebrews in mercy. This was 
-a step in teaching the great lesson that “ apart 
from shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
Here began the observance of a rite which 
was for ages annually repeated, continually 
recalling the signal mercy with which it be- 
gan and pointing to a greater deliverance 
which has since been accomplished through 
-Jesus Christ. ; 

_ If. The meaning of the Passover in Jewish 
history. It has already been suggested in our 
description of the event itself. It was: 

1. A memorial of the deliverance of the Is- 
raelites from bondage—‘‘ Ye shall keep it a 
feast by an ordinance forever.”’ They fought 
no battles. No other nation interfered in their 
behalf. God was their Saviour. That fact, 
printed on their minds by the yearly represen- 
tation of this first great event in their national 
history, molded their literature, religion and 
character. Historians, psalmists, prophets and 
apostles found here their most impressive il- 
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lustrations of God’s relations with His people. 

2. It was a sacrifice. God commanded the 
Israelites to explain it by saying to their chil- 
dren, ‘‘It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Pass- 
over.’’ He speaks of it as ‘‘ My sacrifice”’ [Ex. 
34: 25]. Its chief meaning, impressed indeli- 
bly-on the history of the chosen people, was a 
twofold salvation through sacrifice with blood. 
It was, first, salvation from death. What He- 
brew mother, who had clasped her firstborn to 
her bosom as she heard the wail of mourning 
break on that midnight silence, could ever for- 
get the wonderful protection to her home se- 


‘ cured by sprinkled blood on the doorposts! 


It was, second, salvation from bondage. The 
tenacious grip of the oppressor, which no other 
visitation had been powerful] enough to loosen, 
was broken by the stroke from which the Is- 
raelites escaped through the blood of inno- 
cent victims. Wherever the Passover was ob- 
served, among its many lessons would stand 
foremost the truth that God’s way of saving 
His people from death and bondage was 
through sacrifice with blood. 

ILI. The significance of the Passover to Chris- 
tians. The central event of the Old Testa- 
ment, by which the nation which was to bless 
the world was born, helps to interpret the 
central event of the New Testament, ‘‘ For 
our Passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ.’’ The celebration of the older sacrifice 
passed, the night before our Saviour died, into 
the Lord’s Supper, the commemoration of the 
new Sacrifice, offered for the forgiveness of 
sins. 

Both rites testify that deliverance is simply 
an act of divine mercy. Of the Passover 
Moses said, “‘ Because the Lord loveth you 
... hath the Lord brought you out with a 
mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the 
house of bondage.’’ Of His death Christ said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’”’ The 
Israelites that night in Egypt did not under- 
stand the reason for the ceremony they were 
commanded to perform, but they ‘‘ bowed the 
head and worshiped.’ The revelation of God’s 
mercy in Christ is accepted by His children, 
though they cannot see what in themselves 
should call forth His love. It is enough that 
Christ’s death for us is a fact and that we are 
commanded to celebrate it, 

Not the slaying of the lamb but the thank- 
ful appropriation of it by sprinkling its blood 
on the doorposts and by eating its flesh saved 
the Hebrew household. Not the death of 
Jesus Christ but the thankful appropriation 
of His sacrifice sets us free from sin and death. 


We celebrate our freedom by gladly receiving 


the bread and wine, which represents to our 
senses His body and blood. 

The unleavened bread of the Passover feast 
signified that the corruption of sin had been 
renounced. The feast of the Lord’s Supper 
can only be celebrated in the spirit of sincere 
consecration. ‘‘Let us keep the feast, not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but with the unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ Both rites 
imply that those who partake purpose to live 
lives of constant, unquestioning obedience. 

The lamb roasted whole, with no foreign 
substance introduced and no bone broken, 
represented the unity of Christ’s completed 
sacrifice [John 19: 36]. All the redeemed hay- 
ing fellowship with Him are one. ‘‘ We have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” So 
do the Jewish Passover and the Lord’s Supper 
blend into one sacrifice in the shadow of the 
eross on which Christ was crucified, to whom 
they both bear witness. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOOK, 


Mark off a space in one corner of the board 
to suggest the part of Egypt where the chil- 
dren of Israel lived. By questions bring out 
the sad condition of this people as they lived 
in bitter bondage. Review the eveuts of last 
week’s lesson, the call of Moses and the prom- 
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ise given him. In the part of the board 
marked off draw a row of squares to suggest 
the fronts of houses. Speak of the homes of 
the people of God. What made them different 
from the homes of the Egyptians? Write 
over the houses: ‘ Our help is in the name of 
the Lord.” If these people trusted in God 
would they be willing to obey all His com- 
mands? A strange command came to them 
one day. Every man who trusted the Lord 
was to declare himself as one of the people of 
God by a certain sign to be placed upon the 
doorposts of his house. Describe the marking 
of the doors. What would the mark of the 
blood say to any one who passed by? It would 
say: ‘‘ Here lives a man who trusts in God.” 
It was a little sign to make, a little thing to 
do, but it meant a great deal. It meant that 
the man who made it believed and obeyed, and 
we shall see that it meant, too, that he was 
saved. ; 
Tell briefly and carefully (so as not, to leave 
a painful picture on the mind) of the sudden 
terror and grief in the land of Egypt that 
night. Onthe upper part of the board draw 
stars to suggest the night. Write underneath, 
“Sorrow throughout Egypt.’ Then turn to 


‘the lower corner of the board and point to the 


tiny houses. Who lived here? Who was their 
helper? What were they told to do? Did 
they believe and obey? Yes, and they were 
safe. No harm came to any home that had 
God’s mark upon it. Write in red letters upon 
each square, Safe. Let the children tell you 
that the Israelites believed, obeyed and were 
saved. Give the story of the feast and the sud- 
den flight away from the land of bondage. 
Suppose a man who had not beleved, or a man 
who had forgotten to mark his door. Would 
not his house have been just like any other 
house in Egypt? There was no safety without 
the sign. How was the sign made? With the 
blood of a lamb. Long, long after this: One 
came into the world to teach men how to be- 
lieve in God’s goodness and love and how to 
obey Him, and He was called the Lamb of God. 
He gave Himself to die to show what Gdd’s 
love is. What is the sign that reminds us of 
His love? Draw awhite cross over the letters 
on each square, This is the sign which people 
love to put in their churches, and to wear 
sometimes to show that they are the children 
of God. Change the squares to hearts by 
new lines, leaving the cross and the word 
Safe. Show that the feeling of love and trust 
in the heart is the inward sign which God 
requires today. We need no outward. sign 
save the words and deeds which come from a 
good heart. If we do not believe, or if we for- 
get, where are we dwelling? Can we be 
among the people of God? Write as the last 
words of the lesson, Believe, Obey, Safe. 
—<—— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, May 27-June 2.° What Help Have You 
Received from Some Heroic Life? Judg. 7: 
15-25; Heb. 11: 32-12: 2. 

By personal contact; through books; through a 
godly ancestry. The secret of the inspiring power 
of noble lives. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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PRAYER MEETING, 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 3-9. Our Deliverances; From 
What and By Whom? John 8: 31-36. 

Until Christ, the deliverer, comes, man is in 
a state of threefold bondage. First to others. 
Slavery as an institution isa thing of the past, 
but not so the undue deference which we pay 
to the opinions and customs of society. These 
shackles we wear sometimes when our con- 
science tells us that we ought to break loose 
from them, that we ought to be independent 
in our judgment of what is proper and right 
and in our personal practices. Christ brings 
new and higher standards, conforming to 
which we are no longer under the tyranny of 
what ‘‘ they ”’ say or do. 
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Many of us are in bondage to circumstances. 
We chafe within the prison bars of prescribed 
duty. We are disconcerted by a sudden and 


unfavorable turn of affairs, like a loss or a dis-- 


appointment. We fear death, we shrink from 
the uncertainty and mystery of life. The 
apostle tells us of persons who “through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject unto 
bondage.” Jesus calms and reassures us. 
He supplies certain reserves of trust and peace 
and joy on which we may draw in time of 
need. 

There is a still more galling bondage, and 
that is to self. No Southern slave master was 
ever more imperious and cruel than is the 
selfish principle in the soul over which it 
rules. Travel where we will, disguise it as 
we may, he who lives only to please self will 
one day awake to find himself in a tyrant’s 
grasp. The only way of relief is to get an- 
other Master. That is the reason why His 
name was called Jesus, not that He should 
deliver His people altogether frum the calami- 
ties and miseries of life, but that He should 
gave them from their sins, should deliver them 
from sin’s taint and thraldom and should 
transform them into His own likeness. As 
travelers, treading a narrow path close to a 
precipice, when they come to its end glance 
back with a shudder of relief at the abyss 
which they have escaped, let us, who are in 
process of being delivered.by Christ, mention 
gratefully the things from which we are being 
saved. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 25: 20; 32: 6, 7; 39: 8; 
51: 14; Isa. 19: 19-22; Matt. 6: 138; Luke 4: 18, 
19; Rom, 4: 25; 7: 22-25; 2 Cor. 1: 10; Col. 1: 
12-14; 2 Tim. 3: 10, 11; 4: 16-18; Heb. 2: 14, 


15; 2 Pet. 2: 9. 
————e 


OBERLIN REVISITED. 


Oberlin is a collegized town. 
town plus a college nor a college plus a town. 
The Colony and College, the story of which 
President Fairchild tells so interestingly in 
his well-known volume, needs a slight change 
in form to express the real condition. It was 
a ‘“‘college-colony ’”’ that settled at Oberlin. 
It is a college town, not a town including a 
college, that exists there today. Eliminate 
the college and you have eliminated almost 
every factor in the equation of the town. No 
tall factory chimneys belch out their smoke; 
no spindles or looms with clattering voice in- 
dicate manufacturing industries. The soft 
voice of the electric clock tells off the quarters 
for the convenience of the classes or public 
college exercises. Even the stores in the dis- 
play of their stock bear testimony that they 
cater to the student population. Three ex- 
cellent bookstores, one of them at least as 
large as the best in Boston, supply the latest 
literature and text-books. The proprietor of 
the largest store, Mr. E. J. Goodrich, is also a 
publisher well known tothe trade. But his 
business has been built up from the college as 
a basis and from the desire on the part of the 
professors and pastors for a local publisher of 
their somewhat numerous volumes. 

Returning to Oberlin after an absence of 
some years and coming into somewhat close 
touch with the student life this peculiarity of 
Oberlin impressed itself upon me especially. 
Many retired ministers find their way back 
and ‘‘take roomers or boarders.’’ Widows, 
not a few, flock thither for the same commend- 
able purpose. One whole street is known 
among the irreverent students as ‘‘ Widows’ 
Row.” Not only is it the central purpose, 
but the entire purpose, of Oberlin to furnish 
the most complete Christian training at the 
least possible expense to hundreds of students. 
There are more in the several departments at 
tbe beginning of this spring term than at the 
close of the spring term last year, reaching the 
large number of fifteen hundred. President 
Ballantine has taken hold of thé administra- 
tion with vigor and devotion. Prof. J. F. 
Peck, who was recently elected as principal 
of the academy, is also making his experience 
and skill felt in the development of this pre- 
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paratory school. More than 400 pupils are 
enrolled in the academy, and the senior class 
contains over a hundred who will be ready to 
enter college next autumn. 

The theological seminary, in addition to the 
regular course, has two somewhat unique de- 
partments, the English and the Slavic. It is 
in advance of all our theological seminaries in 
its efforts to give its graduates a systematic 
and comprehensive view of the great be- 
nevolent movements of the Congregational 
churches. Prof. A. H. Currier, D.D., includes 
in his lectures each year a series upon our 
benevolent societies. In addition there was 
inaugurated this year a new movement. A 
secretary of the A. M. A. was invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures concerning that as- 
sociation before the divinity students. The 
plan is to follow this with a lecture from a 
representative of each of the benevolent socie- 
ties once in three years. This is a new de- 
parture for our seminaries, and the singular 
thing is that they have not all long ago 
adopted this course. When a seminary stu- 
dent I remember valuable courses 6f lectures 
given upon sociology, science and religion, 
astronomy and the Bible, and all sorts of sub- 
jects. But we had no systematic instruction 
from a specialist representing our missionary 
societies during our whole course. And yet 
these societies and their work are of the most 
vital importance to the future pastors of our 
churches. If, the plan adopted at Oberlin 
becomes contagious it will certainly be a 
genuine advance along a most important 
line. 

The college:as truly as the seminary ad- 
vances in the character of its work. Great 
care is taken at Oberlin for the physical wel- 
fare of the student. Two physicians, a lady 
and a gentleman, are employed by the college 
to examine carefully all pupils as they enter 
the institution and give to each a diagram of 
physical ‘conditions. This is the basis of fu- 
The value of this 
is evident. A delicate girl or a flabby, half- 
developed boy learns at once just the weak 
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builds up at the right points. Oberlin needs a 
new and well-equipped gymnasium more than 
any other one building. The present gym- 
nasium for young men is little better thana 
barn. Oberlin needs also a new science build- 
ing. The building now used has been entirely 
outgrown by the rapid development and prog- 
ress of the college and a new one is impera- 
tively demanded, 

After a week’s stay in Oberlin one comes 
away with very distinct impressions along 
certain lines. I remember the dear old col- 
lege when President Finney was its active 
head and Dr. Morgan joined with him in the 
ministry of the First Church. Then the First 
Church was the only one in the village. Al- 
though other churches are planted and some- 
what interfere with the unity of religious life 
that characterized the town in those early 
days, still the purpose of the village is the 
same. The religious force is not lessened. 
The literary work in the seminary and college 
is vastly superior to that in the early days 
and the religious earnestness and devotion are 
not lost. The Congregational churches, under 
the faithful pastorates of Drs. Brand and Ten- 
ney, gather even larger audiences than were 
ever gathered in the old First Church under 
Mr. Finney. Some old landmarks are gone 
that are greatly missed by returning alumni. 
Among these is the famous ‘‘ young people’s 
meeting,” formerly held on Monday night. 
This meeting through many years was the 
center of the religious life of the college. 
But a Y.M.C.A. and several Y. P.S.C. E.’s 
have more than taken the place of this meet- 
ing in religious power. Indeed, the new 
forces are much more effective in versatility 
of resources and methods. The fathers of 
Oberlin, who amidst self-denial and hardship 
and mud laid the foundations of the present 
splendid institution, are worthy of all honor. 
But they were only the prophets of the old 
dispensation. The new dispensation, with its 
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disciples and apostles, is richer and fuller and 
better than the old. Coos RA 
eee 


THE BURLINGTON PLAN, 


As a result of evangelistic services in Bur- 
lington, Vt., last winter, in charge of Rev. J. W. 
Chapman, D. D., it was evident that the lead- 
er’s method of enlisting and organizing a large 
number of individuals in the work had much 
to do with the successful results. His princi- 
ples seemed applicable to regular church work 
and it was decided to give them a trial in the 
First Church. The following plans were rec- 
ommended by a committee, and were unani- 
mously adopted by the church. 

During the meetings the basis of the plan 
was a band of personal workers who after- 
wards organized by choosing a chairman and 
an executive committee. The general over- 
sight of the new work is now given into the 
charge of this committee and with the pastor 
it assumes the principal responsibility. 

The object is to divide the work among 
many persons so that it shall not be a burden 
to any one. Thusit is believed many will find 
a new interest in Christian service because of 
their increased activity. 

The work is apportioned as follows: the ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of a chairman, 
three gentlemen and three ladies and the pas- 
tor, who is ex officio member of all commit- 
tees, meets weekly to plan for the work and 
to advise with the pastor, 

The personal workers’ band is composed of 
persons who have pledged to undertake such 
personal work as the pastor or executive com- 
mittee may request or as opportunity may offer. 
The band meets regularly after the week day 
prayer meeting for assignments of work, for 
reports and for conference. The welcoming 
committee of four gentlemen serves in the 
church vestibule Sunday morning to welcome 
all comers, especially strangers. The duty of 
the outlook committee is to know when regular 
attendants are absent from church services 
and to invite strangers to come again. To 
carry out this idea, the church is divided into 
sections of five or six pews, each section being 
in charge of two members of the committee. 
A Sunday evening service club is organized 
to assist Sunday evenings and to promote in- 
terest, attendance and popularity. The club 
has a full corps of officers and committees and 
endeavors specially to reach men who have 
no regular church home. The week day even- 
ing service committee arranges a special pro- 
gram for week day meetings. 

This plan of ‘ district organization ”’ for vis- 
iting is followed: the city is divided into 
eight districts, each having a leader and a 
visiting committee of three ladies, who call in 
the district and report any cases of sickness or 
special need. District meetings are held quar- 
terly, and occasional sociables are given in the 
district. The cultivation of a friendly and 
neighborly spirit is desired, and the growth of 
a genuine First Church esprit de corps. A 
helpful and friendly attitude toward other 
churches is maintained by reporting any fam- 
ilies who would naturally go to them. 

The advantages of the ‘‘ Burlington plan ”’ 
are that it gathers into one well-organized 
system lines of work which, separately, have 
proved. successful in many churches, and it 
lessens, instead of adding to, the burdens of 
the pastor by throwing the responsibility, 
both for the general management and for the 
details, upon the executive committee. The 
plan is not that of an “ institutional church ”’ 
and does not require the services of an as- 
sistant pastor nor a band of specialists. But 
it develops and strengthens the church on the 
fundamental lines—the Sunday services and 
the midweek prayer meeting. 

The idea owes its origin to Mr. W. J. Van 
Patten of Burlington, a well-known Christian 
business man. He will be glad to answer any 
inquiries and to send to any one who desires 
printed matter explaining the details of the 
work. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE BENEFICENT CHURCH. 


This memorial volume which treats of the 
Beneficent Church in Providence, R. I., of 
which Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., the author, is 
pastor, is a very interesting addition to the 
literature of Congregationalism. Dr. Vose 
has not confined himself to the mere record 
of the career of the church but also has told 
a large and important part of the early his- 
tory of our own branch of the Church in 
Rhode Island. Indeed the book is called 
upon its title-page Sketches of Congrega- 
tionalism in Rhode Island. The eight dis- 
courses which make up the most of it were 
delivered in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the church—Oct. 29 and 30, 1893— 
and an account of the exercises upon that 
occasion completesthe volume. This church, 
although not the oldest, has had the longest 
continuous existence in one place of all the 
churches in the original colony. It was 
formed as one result of a widespread special 
religious interest, due largely to the preach- 
ing of Whitefield, the type of which Josiah 
Cotton, the pastor of the First Church, did 
not wholly approve but which a number of 
his congregation desired to hear. Twenty- 
seven of them therefore organized what 
came to be the Beneficent Church. They 
had no meeting house for three or four 
years but the church appears to have pros- 
pered from the start. Joseph Snow was its 
first pastor and Joseph Wilson its second, 
each serving some forty-three years. An- 
other eminent and beloved name on its roll 
is that of Dr. A. H. Clapp. The church, by 
the way, existed about forty years before 
any society was formed. 

An even more remarkable fact is that al- 
though the early settlers of Providence were 
sincerely devout and religious and heartily 
sustained public worship of one or another 
sort, there was no regular meeting house of 
any kind for sixty years. Nor was there 
any regular and salaried ministry. In spite 
of this state of things, Dr. Vose bears strong 
testimony to the high moral and religious 
character of the population. He reiterates, 
we are glad to see, the familiar and certain, 
yet still often disputed, fact that Roger 
Williams was not driven from Massachusetts 
Bay by religious persecution but as a dis- 
turber of the civil peace. He also points 
out the aggravating conduct of the early 
Quakers. A just and discriminating spirit 
pervades the book and the reader would be 
glad if the historical details had been multi- 
plied. Asa portrayal of the career of this 
particular church the volume also has more 
than a merely local and current interest. 
This church has long been recognized as a 
power and the story of its life concerns the 
members of its sister churches as truly, if 
not quite as closely, as those within its own 
constituency. There is a good picture of 
the meeting house, so unlike most of its 
kind, and it is a cause for regret that no 
portraits of the pastorsareincluded. Surely 
those of Dr. Clapp and Dr. Vose, at the 


least, must have been obtainable. (Silver, 
Burdett-& Co. $1.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


There is a homely straightforwardness 
about Addresses Spoken to Working Men 
from Pulpit and Platform [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50], by Rev. S. R. Hole, Dean of 
Rochester in England, which will win them 
a wide reading. The same qualities—natu- 
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ralness, kindness, sympathy and shrewdness 
—which rendered his reminiscences so pleas- 
ant will be found to have made this work 
agreeable also as well as useful. Some of 
the contents have texts and some do not 
have, but one and all are frank, manly, whole- 
some appeals to the spiritual side of human 
nature to recognize and obey obligations to 
God.—tThe Children’s Pew [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50], by Rev. J. R. Howatt, con- 
tains sermons and parables for the young 
intended to last a year at the rate of one 
per Sunday. They appear unusually well 
adapted to their purpose, interesting and 
entertaining without failing to impress 
wholesome truths wisely and strongly. 
Volumes of this sort seldom have seemed 
to us to amount to much but this certainly 
is above the average. 

Another book intended to reconcile sci- 
ence and the Scriptures, so far as they are 
in need of reconciliation, is that by Rev. 
P. E. Kip, entitled Is Moses Scientific ? 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. He does 
not claim to be a scientist but has made 
careful studies of the writings of acknowl- 
edged experts—such as Dawson, Dana, 
Winchell, Guyot, Wright, Le Conte, etc.— 
and also has investigated for himself the 
original Hebrew text of the first chapter of 
Genesis, to which he confines himself. The 
result is a simple, clear, forcibly written 
little book which embodies well the cor- 
roborations of this Scripture by scientific 
research and which is adapted to interest 
ordinary readers. Broken Bread for Serv- 
ing Disciples [Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.00], 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Needham, is a com- 
panion volume to Bible Briefs, a book from 
the same source, and contains more than 
thirty short expositions of Scripture in- 
tended to quieken believers and convert the 
impenitent. It is terse and suggestive. 


STORIES, 


One hears a great deal just now about Mr. 
J. J. Astor’s new book, A Journey in Other 
Worlds [D. Appleton & Co.]. It certainly 
is entertaining and somewhat striking. 
The author’s underlying conception will be 
recognized by every reader familiar with 
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is not specially striking. Yet it possesses 
considerable interest. The characters are 
represented as succeeding in reaching Jupi- 
ter and Saturn and in exploring them to 
some extent. Of course the author has a 
right to his own scientific and theological 
opinions but his book is a somewhat odd 
blending of them, The element of human 
love is not lacking but is not prominent and 
in fact is rather dragged in. Mr. Astor has 
proved himself to possess a vivid imagina- 
tion and a spirited style and the boys will 
enjoy reading about his dragons. The adult 
public is less likely to be stirred by such a 
work.——Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s Pembroke 
is a genuine novel. It photographs some 
types of New England country character 
accurately. It is full of vivid even if often 
sad interest. It is a truly powerful story. 
But it is fairly open to the criticism of hav- 
ing disregarded too largely the sweeter and 
nobler, more wholesome and inspiring but 
less abnormal and picturesque types of 
character which every New England village 
contains. It deals too largely with excep- 
tionally eccentric persons and would not 
afford a stranger to New England quite a 
just idea of what a village among us actu- 
ally is. 

The outcome of H. S. Merriman’s story, 
With Edged Tools [Harper & Bros. $1.25], 
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is not the less satisfactory because it is evi- 
dent almost from the outset. It is a capital 
story, unusually interesting and impressing 
some wholesome truths. England and Af- 
rica are the scenes of its action and the 
actors are conveniently few and admirably 
drawn. Many a modern fin de siécle young 
woman will be the better for reading it and 
aS a mere narrative, quite apart from the 
sentimental elements involved, it is to be 
commended highly.——Captain Charles 
King is at his very best in his Cadet Days 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25]. It is a stirring 
picture of cadet life at West Point, whole- 
some in influence and alive and thrilling 
from beginning to end. It is worth putting 
upon the shelf beside Schooldays at Rugby, 
and that is high praise. Alike as a por- 
trayal of military academy life and as a sen- 
sible and elevating book for boys it is to be 
commended heartily. i 

In Forbes of Harvard [Arena Publishing 
Co. $1.25] Mr. Elbert Hubbard pictures a 
part of the early career, including the love 
story, of a Harvard undergraduate obliged 
to leave college and go West because of his 
health. The book’ is in the form of extracts 
from correspondence, and some of the let- 
ters are more philosophical or fanciful than 
the interests of the story demand. It is 
pleasant reading, and sometimes amusing, 
but hardly engrossing.—+Some of Richard 
Harding Davis’s recent magazine articles 
make a tempting volume of short stories 
called The Exiles and Other Stories [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25]. They vary considerably in 
merit and interest but form what on the 
whole is a bright and decidedly readable 
book. The author’s portrait forms the 
frontispiece. ——Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s The © 
White Crown and Other Stories [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25] contains eight of his 
briefer stories, all fresh and graphic and 
in one or another way pointing a sound 
moral so that it sticks in the mind without 
appearing to have been thrust upon one’s 
notice. The book is good reading for the 
hammock or the journey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. G. L. Raymond offers his new vol- 
ume, Art in Theory [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25] as an introduction to the study of 
Comparative Aisthetics. It will serve thus 
but it also is an elaborate and scholarly dis- 
cussion in itself, far too much so for popu- 
lar reading, we incline to think. It is not 
too technical for the general public but it 
analyzes and educes, compares and follows 
out this or that line of suggestion with a 
particularity which experts appreciate and 
welcome but which most other people are 
apt to regard as superfluous. These twenty 
chapters, lectures they may have been orig- 
inally, do not seem noticeably original, al- 
though they are somewhat individual and 
unconventional, but for the most part they 
are fresh settings of familiar truths and new 
adaptations of old methods of expression. 
Professor Raymond disputes tellingly the 
theories that art is the expression of the 
spirit of the age in which it appears and 
that therefore all art is of interest to the 
artist. He insists that art is quite as likely 
to be the expression of some age preceding 
its own and that some art is not specially 
interesting or deserving of study. Differ- 
ent theories of beauty of course receive 
large attention, and the author’s literal 
use of the term ‘‘representative,’’ 7. @., as 
re-presenting actually and not merely sug- 
gesting imitations, is a peculiar feature of 
the book. 
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It is the belief which Mr. Bernhard Beren- 
son entertains that Venetian painting is the 
most complete expression in art of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance which has prompted his at- 
tractive little volume The Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25]. 
descriptive and critical, gracefully and fore- 
ibly written and full of significance and sug- 
gestion. Artists and art students will find 
it expressed in their language pre-eminently 
but it is full of interest for any one inclined 
toward art subjects. It affords a bird’s-eye 
view of an important department of Italian 
art. It is supplemented by a valuable in- 
dex of the works of the chief Venetian 
painters and also one of places. 

Here is another little book about the Jap- 
anese and this time it is the Japanese chil- 
dren who come in for study and description. 
The book is Wee Ones of Japan [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00], by Mae St. J. Bramhall. It 
is based upon two years of residence among 
them and is warmly appreciative. Indeed, 
the author is somewhat inclined to extrava- 
gance in the expression ‘of her admiration, 
and purposely ignores some things which 
might have been included. Nevertheless 
she has drawn a picture which generally is 
true to lifeso faras it goes and is very pleas- 
ant to look upon, and the book is a welcome 
addition to the many which relate to Japan. 
It is illustrated daintily by C. S. Weldon. . 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES, 


Among those of a religious character the 
Review of the Churches has a portrait and 
sketch ,of the late Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith. The Notes of the Churches, edited 
by Archdeacon Sinclair, Professor Lindsay, 
Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Clifford and Mr. Bunt- 
ing are of special interest. The Articles of 
the Month also are well selected. Chris- 
tian Literature and Review of the Churches 
[$3.00] seems to be an American edition of 
the foregoing with some of the same mate- 
rial. Dr. Bradford’s résumé of the month’s 
history among American churches is walu- 
able and all the other material is timely and 
practical. For American readers this is 
superior to the English publication. The 
New Church Review [$2.00] opens with a 
paper by James Reed ‘explaining What the 
New Church Stands For, William Denovan 
considers The New Church as Related to 
the Church Universal, and other topics dis- 
cussed are The Divine in the Son of Man 
and in Men, The Evolution of Human Free- 
dom, Miracles, ete. The New Christian 
Quarterly—this is the April issue—has ar- 
ticles on The Higher Criticism, cautious 
and discriminating, The Impotence of the 
Church, an address to the Baptist Minis- 
terial Association of New York City, The 
Resurrection of Jesus, A Compromise Chris- 
tian Union, etc. 
The Quiver [$1.50] and the Sunday Magazine 
both do the same sort of work well. With 
bright papers and spirited illustrations ap- 
propriate to the Sabbath but not lacking 
vivid interest they will help and please 
thousands, 

The Catholic World [$3.00] always is able, 
diversified and entertaining, especially for 
Roman: Catholics. Some of its contents 
ean be enjoyed by anybody but many arti- 
cles are so pervaded by denominationalism, 
although not in any offensive sense, that 
readers not in sympathy with it will not 
enjoy it.——The Treasury [$2.00] contains 
material for ministers and lay workers class- 
ified on general religious lines and having 
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more or less value.——The same is true 
of the Homiletic Review [$3.00].——The 
Preacher's Magazine [$1.50] is much the 
same sort of a publication but perhaps 
somewhat more evangelistic in tone and 
smaller in size. 

Here, too, are a few of the more general 
magazines. Godey’s [$3.00] always is bright 
and entertaining and this issue is no ex- 
ception.——tThe Cottage Hearth [$1.50] also 
continues to deserve abundantly the wel- 
come which it so long has received.— 
Donahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] opens with a 
useful paper, in the nature of a symposium, 
giving opinions of leading American edu- 
cators upon the question, Is Popular Govern- 
ment to Fail in America? The other 
coutents also are well worth being read.—— 
Good Words [$2.00] has a high repute and 
maintains it.——Popular Astronomy -[$2.50] 
is too scientific and technical for the ordi- 
nary reader but is not to be overlooked by 
students of astronomy and will find high 
favor with the experts.— Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics [$4.00] is more learned and 
larger and even more illustrative of the 
advanced astronomical work now being done 
in this country and notably at Carleton 
College. The Sanitarian [$4.00], the 
Massachusett?s Medical Journal [$1.00], the 
Journal of Health [$1.00] and the Phreno- 
logical Journal [$1.50] issue numbers with 
little out of the common about them yet 
eminently useful in one or another way. 
——Mention also deserves to be made of the 
excellent Kindergarten News [50 cents] which 
is doing an important work well. 


NOTES. 


_ — Rosa Bonheur is the only woman who 
ever has been made an Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

— A biography of Ezra Cornell, the founder 
of Cornell University, is being written by 
Prof. W. T. Hewett. 

A street in London formerly named 
after Lord Nelson has had its name changed 
and now is called after Kipling. 


— Charles Dudley Warner is to have a 
novel, The Golden House, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine during the latter half of this year. 


—— The latest triumph in misprints—“ Re- 
suscitate Sambo” for ‘‘ Resuscitate Sancho” 
in the second volume of Mr. Lowell’s Letters! 


— A history of the famous colony on Pit- 
cairn’s Island is being written by Rosa Young, 
a lineal descendant of one of the mutineers of 
the Bounty. 


— The financial difficulties of Messrs. 
C. L. Webster & Co., of which firm Mark 
Twain was the founder and has been the 
principal partner, are said to have cost him 
heavy losses, which fact all will regret. 


— Mr. J. B. Walker, owner of the, Cos- 
mopolitan, proposes to publish it after the 
next few months at Irvington on the Hudson 
where he has bought an estate. The force 
employed by him will fgorm a considerable 
colony. 


—— Mr. J.M. Barrie says that he has pub- 
lished nothing since The Little Minister and 
he is much annoyed by and wholly repudiates 
the different collections of his newspaper 
contributions and such material which have 
been issued in this country and are termed 
‘“‘author’s editions.” 


— We quote the following interesting 
item from the Literary World: 


The hymn to Apollo, the music and words 
of which were found engraved on a marble 
slab unearthed at Delphi last autumn, was 
sung for the first time in two thousand years 
at the French Archzological School in Athens, 
on March 29, before the royal family of Greece, 
the diplomatic corps and a representative 
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company of people prominent in science, art 
and letters. 

-~— One of the most important book sales of 
the season is that of the library of Mr. H. G. 
Reid just held at Sotheby’s in London. It 
contained a very large number of rare books 
relating to Scotland, a fine collection of Cruik- 
shankiana, filling ten pages of the catalogue, 
and a remarkable lot of first editions. The 
excitement over first editions is illustrated by 
the fact that a copy of the first issue of Thack- 
eray’s Flore et Zephyr recently was put up at 
auction at three guineas, or about $15.50, the 
drst bid received was thirty pounds, nearly 
$150, and it finally brought ninety-nine 
pounds, almost $495. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
By Laura J. Wylie. pp. 212. $1.10. 
GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. By Fanny D. 
Bergen. pp. 156. 55 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
OvuR WORD AND WORK FOR MISSIONS. By Presi- 
dent E. H. Capen, D.D., and Others. pp. 254. 


$1.00. 
New York. 
By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE UPPER BERTH. 
145. 50 cents. 

RED CAP AND BLUE JACKET. By George Dunn. 


pp. 587. $1.00. 
THE SHEN’S PIGTAIL. By Mr. M—. pp. 246. 50 
cents. 


CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
pp. 114. 75 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
JAMES GILMOUR AND His Boys. By Richard Lov- 
ett. pp. 288. $1.25. 
AMID GREENLAND SNOowWS. By Jesse Page. pp.160, 
75 cents. 
FLASHES FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE OF TRUTH. By 
Rev. F. E. Marsh. pp. 271. $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. By Prof. Will- 
iam Milligan, D.D. pp. 246. $1.75. 
THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY. By Princi- 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The church which cannot undertake all 
branches .of institutional work, but which 
‘wants to make every member a worker, can 
try the Burlington plan to advantage. 

We admire the pluck ofa little new church 
in its desire for self-support in a large city 
which already contains nearly twenty other 
Congregational churches. This very spirit of 
independence in its weakness may add the 
most to its strength. 

The church which has been reduced almost 
to inactivity owing to its decreased member- 
ship, but which has a good meeting house and 
parsonage, has come toasad predicament. We 
hope for its upbuilding in the hands of the 
H.M.S., to which the property is offered as 
a gift. 

The united action of all the evangelical 
churches of a city in a new enterprise in ex- 
tending their work outside of their own field 
is worthy of successful results. 

For several persons who have passed the 
allotted age to profess conversion during a 
revival is indicative of the thoroughness of 
the work. This is only part of the good news 
which we have received from one field. 

The church which has been through the 
Johnstown flood seems to have had some rep- 
aration made for its loss by a spiritual bap- 
tism which has renewed its strength more 
than ever. 

Two somewhat similar instances of conse- 
cration to missionary work are reported this 
week—one of a young lady who will work in 
her own State as the representative of her 
Christian Endeavor Society, the other of a 
Japanese to be supported in the work in his 
own country by twelve seminary classmates. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF HARVARD 
CHURCH. 

Rey. Dr. Storrs paid a deserved compliment 
last week to Boston’s most attractive suburb 
when he said that no English village combines 
go much rural beauty and urban stateliness as 
Brookline, The edifice of Harvard Church 
well fits its charming surroundings, and the 
fact that its pastor, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
has been in his present position almost ascore 
of years attests his popularity as a preacher 
and the loyalty of his people. 

Harvard Church has just completed its first 
half-century, and its history was rehearsed in 
two discourses by Dr. Thomas on Sunday, 
May 13. There was an informal reception at 
Bethany Chapel on the afternoon of May 17, 
to which the church had generously invited 
many pastors and other friends of Boston and 
vicinity. This chapel was the first building 
of the Harvard society, and is now occupied 
by a branch Sunday school. Brief addresses 
were made by Rev. Drs. A. H. Plumb and 
Arthur Little, Mr. George W. Merritt and 
others. Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., who came 
from Andover Seminary to be the first pastor 
of the church in 1844, and remained one year 
before going to Brooklyn, recounted interest- 
ing reminiscences of his experiences in his 
brief pastorate. He stated that only two or 
three of those who called him to Brookline, 
and only about the same number of those who 
called him to Brooklyn, are now living. 

A bountiful collation was served at the 
chapel on Marion Street at five p.m., after 
which brief remarks were made by Mr. Ham- 
ilton A. Hill, who was present at the organi- 
zation of the church, Dr. Wolcott Calkins and 
Rev. A. A. Berle. The evening services, the 
‘attendance filling the church, included excel- 
lent music by a double quartette and a jubilee 
sermon by Dr. Storrs from the text, ‘‘ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’” This,as nearly as he 
could recollect, Dr. Storrs said, was the text 
of his first sermon to the Harvard Church. 
Speaking without MS., and with his usual 
vigor, he set forth convincingly and magnifi- 
cently the power of the Holy Spirit as above 
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and pervading all movements for the uplifting 
of mankind. He spoke of the Spirit of God 
controlling the researches of higher criticism 
of the Bible, maintaining Christian civiliza- 
tion in the face of adverse influences, working 
out the reorganization of society, guiding to 
real, not formal, unity of the church, trans- 
forming individual souls into the likeness of 
Christ and evangelizing the world. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


PITTSFIELD, MAY 15-17. 


From Boston to Berkshire is about as long a 
step as the venerable body which met in the 
Union Church in this city last year ever takes 
between two successive meetings. But when 
the transition means escape from an urban 
environment into one of the loveliest country 
cities in the United States, who would not 
gladly travel farther in the expectation of 
faring several degrees worse? As it was, 
Pittsfield, which has learned how to play the 
host to great national gatherings like those 
of the American Board and had entertained 
the association already twice before, sustained 
its reputation as an ideal tarrying place for 
Congregational folk. According to the sys- 
tem adopted last year, delegates no longer 
expect the freedom of private houses, but 
there was nevertheless generous extension of 
hospitality, and not a few charming homes in 
this city, exceptionally blessed therewith, 
opened their doors with a largeness of wel- 
come quite accordant with the broad and 
pleasing outlooks which almost any vantage 
point in the beautiful Berkshire region affords, 

Out of a possible representation of over 600 
the roll of delegates ingluded 201 names, 
eighty-one those of laymen. They were cor- 
dially welcomed by Rev. W. V. W. Davis, 
D.D., the recently installed successor at the 
First Church of Drs. J. L. Jenkins and John 
E. Todd, and were at the end of the session 
sent on their way rejoicing after a no less 
felicitous farewell address by the pastor of 
the South Church, Rev. I. C. Smart. The 
moderatorship fell by common consent to Rev. 
Elijah Horr, D.D. The edifice in which the 
association met is beautiful without and within 
and the new $10,000 parish house in the rear 
afforded excellent accommodations for com- 
mittee meetings. Unclouded skies and an at- 
mosphere tempered to a delicious warmth 
were vouchsafed for three successive days, 
and it was no wonder that the committee on 
resolutions at the close of the sessions enu- 
merated among the first causes for gratitude, 
God’s sunshine. 


THE SERMON AND THE ADDRESSES. 


Rev.G. A. Gordon, D. D., the preacher, took 
for his theme Suffering Hardship as a Good 
Soldier of Jesus, and elaborated with great 
cogency and power the thought of the soldierly 
qualities needed in Christian life and service 
today. An aggressive spirit quite suggestive 
of Dr. Parkhurst pervaded the discourse, and 
Dr, Gordon, in his denunciation of municipal 
corruption and his cal) for war upon it—‘ war 
to the knife and the knife to the hilt ’’—was 
hardly less outspoken than the New York 
divine. The communion service followed the 
sermon, the officiating clergymen being Rey. 
Eldridge Mix, D. D., and Rev. F. F. Emerson. 

A decided sociological cast was given to the 
program in general, and the advocates of 
greater attention on the part of the church to 
social conditions had their innings and spoke 
ably and impressively. Prof. John Bascom’s 
theme, The Church and Social Reform, fur- 
nished a point of departure for somewhat rad- 
ical, though friendly, criticism of the church 
for its interest in ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal matters rather than in practical and vital 
human interests. It should evince more sym- 
pathy with and, to a large extent, direct such 
modern movements as the uprising of labor, 
historical criticism and the emancipation of 
women. 

Rey. C. A. Dickinson expounded the idea 
and purpose of the institutional church, not 
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claiming too much for it or disparaging the 
work of churches of the more conventional 
type. He held that the church is organized, 
not merely to preach and hear the gospel, but 
for daily ministration. It should try to do for 
the drunkard the work the reform clubs are 
doing. It should provide for the widowed 
and fatherless. It should furnish pleasant sur- 
roundings for young men and young women, 
whose own rooms are cheerless. Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman championed the cause of free pews, 
basing his argument on the principle of the 
equality of believers in the house of God and 
the desirability of securing an atmosphere 
that will attract outsiders. The rental sys- 
tem was criticised on the ground that it empha- 
sizes social distinctions and allows money to 
purchase superior accommodations. Signs of 
progress of the free pew idea were noted and 
some practical suggestions given to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Christian socialism had an able advocate in 
Rey. P. S. Moxom, D. D., who defined it as a 
way of looking at things with a view to mak- 
ing love the dominant influence in all human 
relations. Itis an attempt to co-ordinate the 
law of love with the scientific interpretation 
of the social order. It does not antagonize 
individuality, but the individualism that asks, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Christianity 
creates the social problem; it is urging us 
toward its solution. The church is slowly 
coming to the consciousness thas it is its duty 
not merely to save individual souls here and 
there, but as the pioneer and organizer of a 
kingdom, the beautiful kingdom of God. To 
do that it must lay its hands on the industries 
of men and recast them in a new mold. 

The topic The Diaconate was treated by Rev. 
EH. A. Reed, D.D., who urged that the idea 
and functions of the office be enlarged. The 
deacons should be the trusted advisers, the 
powerful helpers of the pastors. He advo- 
cated the districting of the parish and the 
placing of each section under the oversight of 
a deacon. As respects this topic time fortu- 
nately was available for discussion, and sey- 
eral pastors and laymen were soon on their 
feet clinching some of the points made and 
coutroverting others, especially the point that 
deacons are often a cipher in the local church. 

A paper of such exceptional value as to 
induce the brethren to order an extra number 
of copies printed was that of Rey. P. T. Far- 
well on Preparation and Conditions for Church 
Membership. It embodied timely and helpful 
suggestions on the important subject of train- 


-ing children as Christians and for Christian 


service. 

The secretaries did not have a large place 
on the program, but the two who did plead 
their respective causes—Rev. N. H. Whittle- 
sey for the National Council’s ministerial re- 
lief fund and Rev. F. J. Marsh for the C.S.S. 
and P. §.—had close attention and carried the 
sympathy of their auditors. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


Secretary Hazen’s annual review showed 
an addition of seven churches to the roll in 
1893, making the present total 587, or 241 more 
than are to be credited to Michigan, which 
ranks next to us in the national list. In 
membership the net gain, 1,581, has been 
double that of the previous year. The num- 
ber added on confession was 3,733, or an 
average of six to each church. The present 
total church membership is 107,524. The young 
people’s societies, having gained 326 members, 
report an enrollment of 32,661, while the Sun- 
day schools show a gain in membership of 
2,248. Infant baptisms counted up 1,804. The 
hard times had their immediate effect on 
benevolences, which show a decrease of $176,- 
171, or twenty-two per cent., the total being 
$675,884. Foreign missions and the ministerial 
aid fund were the only causes whose re- 
ceipts did not fall below the record of the 
previous year. Moreover, home expenditures 
increased $107,632, reaching a total of $1,709,- 
342. Church incorporation marches forward 
rapidly, fifty churches having taken that step 
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during the past- twelve months. Treasurer 
W. A. Paine’s report showed a balance on 
hand, May 14, of $1,900. 

ARE ORGANIZATIONS A BLESSING? 


The report of the committee on the work 
of the churches, Rev. I. W. Sneath, chairman, 
departed from the beaten track of previous 
years and the result was a document of un- 
common value. The committee confined its 
nvestigations to a single important topic, 
The Relation of the Church to Its Instrumen- 
talities, and submitted six specific questions, 
receiving replies thereon from 406 out of 579 
churches—or from seventy per cent. The ex- 
act facts were first sought in reference to the 
number of organizations within the local 
church, and the replies enumerated an aggre- 
gate of 2,032. Besides the Sunday schools, 
Endeavor Societies, missionary organizations 
and others of the more conventional type, 
such comparative novelties as these were re- 
ported: Boys’ Brigades, twenty-five; King’s 
Sons, seven; Brotherhoods of Andrew and 
Philip, eleven; Literary and Debating Clubs, 
nine; Sunday Evening Clubs, five; Church 
Improvement Societies, six; Extra Cent a 
Day, five; Choral Societies, nine; Church Tem- 
perance Societies, nine; Gymnasium Classes, 
five; Maternal Associations, sixteen; Workers’ 
Training Classes, four. 

The replies to question two, ‘‘To what ex- 
tent do these organizations, or any one of 
them, hold themselves amenable to the ap- 
proval of the church in their activities and 
expenditures?” disclosed a large freedom in 
activity and almost absolute liberty in their 
expenditures. Testimony to theirs) loyalty to 
the church was abundant and hearty, and 
hardly'any friction was reported. In seventy- 
five cases Sunday school officers are elected, 
or their election formally approved, by the 
church. In eighty the organizations consult 
with the pastor and other official brethren on 
questions of special importance. In five the 
consent of the church is required before any 
organization is effected. The third question, 
‘In what way do these organizations help or 
hinder loyalty to the church?” elicited an al- 
most unanimous response that they are valu- 
able accessories and thoroughly loyal to the 
church, and that the increasing number of 
organizations, if properly directed, tends to 
increased spiritual power and _ prosperity. 
Five replies emphatically asserted that organ- 
izations are a hindrance, and nine that they 
neither help nor hinder. Several spoke of the 
tendency to separateness and selfishness in- 
hering in these organizations. Eight percent. 
of those reporting senior Endeavor Societies 
offer criticisms on specific phases of that 
work, such as the tendency to exalt the soci- 
ety’s prayer meeting over the regular prayer 
meeting of the church and to consider mem- 
bership in the society sufficient without unit- 
ing with the church. Few, however, say that 
the society is a hindrance to church loyalty. 

City pastors found the fourth question, 
‘What charitable, reform, or religious organi- 
zations are in your community other than those 
in the church?” to be something of a poser, 
and one naively referred the inquirer to the 
city directory. Ninety-three replies report no 
outside organizations and eighty-seven report 
temperance organizations only. Three differ- 
ent opinions were expressed in response to 
the fifth question, ‘‘ How far are they doing the 
work which the church itself ought to do?” 
First, their work is no part of the church’s 
work; second, it is the church’s work and the 
church is partly doing it and partly not, and 
ought to do the whole of it; third, these or- 
ganizations are the church and are necessary 
for the accomplishment of its work. Sixty re- 
ports speak unfavorably of these: organiza- 
tions and 220 favorably. The sixth question, 
‘To what extent do these organizations stand 
in the way of the church for membership and 
service?” was answered by 201 “‘ very slightly, 
if at all,”’ while seventy-five declare that such 
organizations do stand in the way, by divert- 
ing the energies and money of members of the 
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church and by making outsiders satisfied sim- 
ply with membership in an order. But the 
opinion is growing that the church should 
lead in benevolent and reform work. 


THE NEW MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


Another step toward establishing a medium 
of exchange between pastorless churches and 
churchless pastors was taken in a vote to 
change the amount suggested to the churches 
as their contribution to the support of this 
bureau from the three cents proposed last 
year to one-third of one per cent. of the pas- 
tor’s salary. This action was taken after Rey. 
B. F. Hamiiton, D. D., secretary of the board 
of directors chosen last year, had reported the 
results of its investigations, which found a 
generally favorable attitude toward the move-. 
ment, only two conferences voting against it. 
Eliot Church, Newton, declined to be assessed 
and sent a letter to the association to that 
effect, but there was practically no opposition 
to the modified basis and the board of direct- 
ors, now increased to twelve, was instructed 
to secure a salaried secretary and appeal to 
the conferences for his support. 


THE NORWEGIAN 


By all odds the liveliest episode of the 
whole meeting was the discussion over the 
Norwegian bill. The matter was brought up 
at the first afternoon session by those desir- 
ous of sending a dispatch to Boston to influ- 
ence favorable action on the bill in the House 
of Representatives on the following day. 
Those opposed to the bill secured a postpone- 
ment of decision until evening by putting it 
into the hands of acommittee. Immediately 
after the communion service this committee, 
through its chairman, Rev. P. B. Davis, re- 
ported unanimously in favor of praying the 
House to pass the bill. This precipitated a 
discussion protracted until nearly eleven 
o’clock, and three-minute speeches followed 
each other in quick succession, while others 
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‘had their ammunition all ready but were un- 


able to get the floor. The large majority fa- 


-vored the report of the committee, while its 


chief opponent was Rev. C. E. Jefferson, who, 
called out somewhat against his will to vindi- 
cate his position, made a plucky and forcible 
speech. The principle advocates of the bill 
were Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lockwood, Ellis Men- 
dell,.F. H. Smith, F. S. Hatch and G. A. Gor- 
don. The final vote was about four to one and 
this dispatch was sent: 


PirTsFInLD, May 16, 1894. 

To the House and Senate of the Massachusetts 
Legislature: 

The General Association of the Congre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts, assembled 
for its annual meeting in Pittsfield, respect- 
fully prays your honorable bodies to pass 
the bill popularly known as “‘ The Norwegian 
Liquor Bill.” . 

Evian Horr, Moderator. 
H. A, Hazen, Secretary. 


The morrow brought a return message from. 


Mr. Beach thanking the body for its share in 
securing a victory of 132 to 39 on the first stage 
of the bill in the House. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


For the committee on Sunday school work 
Mr. J. N. Dummer presented Mr. Perley A. 
Stone’s report, which bristled with questions 
and suggestions designed to increase the ef- 
ficiency of our 600. Sunday schools, with a 
membership of 117,905 but whose average 
attendance has been steadily shrinking for a 
number of years, until now it is only sixty 
per cent. The report advised the use of 
the stereopticon, of kindergarten methods, of 
pleasant and suitable rooms, of rally Sundays 
and of quarterly reviews. 


Rev. C. H. Hamlin’s report for the commit- 
tee on pool selling chronicled the superb work 
which it has been doing in arousing public 
sentiment against pool selling in conhection 
with horse races in different places in Western 
Massachusetts. The agitation has materially 
lessened the evil and several offenders have 
been convicted. A further beneficial result is 
the influence brought to bear upon the Legis- 
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lature to deter it from relaxing the stringency 
of existing laws. The report dwelt upon the 
tendency of gambling to breed other forms of 
crime and to corrupt government. It also re- 
vealed the compact organization and common 
purpose of the various gambling interests 
throughout the country, as shown by the his- 
tory of the Louisiana lottery and of John A. 
Morris. Continued and more outspoken agi- 
tation against the sale of pools upon race 
tracks, against city poolrooms and against the 
Louisiana lottery was urged, each church be- 
ing responsible for its own vicinity. 

For the committee on temperance Rev. P. W. 
Lyman adverted gratefully to the now almost 
universal use in the public schools of text- 
books on temperance, and praised Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt for her persistent and successful en- 
deavors in this direction. The committee also 
was thankful for the recent action of the 
Legislature, ordering an investigation through 
the Labor Bureau of the liquor traffic. The 
Norwegian bill, tuo, received the committee’s. 
indorsement. 

Short and direct was the report of the com- 
mittee on Sunday traffic, rendered by Rev. 
F. 8S. Hatch, to the effect that it had been 
thought best to make no special efforts this 
year for further restriction, but to rejoice in 
and preserve the gains of the previous year. 
The scope of the committee’s work another 
year was enlarged. The suggestion of the 
committee on benevolence that the extra 
cent a day plan be adopted by all the churches 
received the indorsement of the association. 


VARIOUS MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


A little more tinkering was done on the 
constitution of the association, a resolution 
being passed to the effect that hereafter each 
church may send a delegate in addition to its 
pastor. This will nearly double the size of the 
association. 

In response to a memorial from the Suffolk 
South Association a committee was appointed 
to consider the wisdom of transferring the re- 
sponsibility for ministerial standing from the 
ministerial associations to the local confer- 
ences. pha 

Mr. Samuel Usher brought in a resolution 
expressing the sense of the body that all the 
moneys raised by organizations within the 
church should pass through the hands of the 
church treasurer. It was adopted and so was 
a resolution placing the utmost limit of time 
for sending in statistics for the Year-Book to 
Jan. 15 for the churches and Feb. 1 for the con- 
ferences. A resolution introduced by Dr. 
Jubb, advising churches to pay the expenses of 
their delegates to the State Association, was 
referred to the next meeting. 

A strong deliverance urging Congress to 
pass the anti-lottery bill was adopted and 
telegraphed to Senator Hoar. 


These delegates were chosen to the National 
Council of 1895: 

PRINCIPALS: Rev. A. H. Quint, Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, Frederick Fos- 
dick, Rev. F. E. Clark, H. M. Moore, Rev. 
W. W. Jubb, Deacon J. L. Shipley, G. H. 
Whitcomb, Deacon D. E. Curtis, Deacon 
Thomas Todd, Rev. C. BE. Jefferson. 

ALTERNATES: Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Deacon 
S. E. Bridgman, Deacon E. F. Morris, Rev. 
C. P. Mills, Rev. J. M. Dutton, Rev. G. R. W. 
Scott, A. L. Williston, Augustus R. Smith, 
Rev. E. H. Byington, G. H. Shaw, F. O. Wins- 
low, Rev. F. B. Makepeace. 

These gentlemen were elected as nominees 
for corporate membership in the American 
Board: ? 

Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. D. 8S. Clark, 
D. D., Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, Edward F. Morris, 
Esq., Rev. J. H. Lockwood. 


NEW YORK GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

Earnest, practical, hopeful, brotherly—these 
are the adjectives which describe the sixty- 
first meeting in Binghamton, May 15-17. The 
city of 43,000 people is beautiful for situation, 
clean, well-administered. The First Church, 
now fifty-eight year3 old, Rev. W. B. Thorp, 
pastor, is the largest of our body in the State 
outside of the metropolis. Its edifice is a 
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noble place for such a company. The young 
daughter church, Plymouth, Rev. W. H. Kep- 
hart, pastor, joined in entertaining the dele- 
gates, the largest number ina decade. Boys 
in cadet uniform escorted the delegates to 
their places of entertainment after young 
ladies had pinned on silk badges. There were 
no dull hours, no jarring notes and the whole 
gathering was full of inspiration for larger 
work. Dr. Meredith had a prominent place 
upon the program, but his recent bereavement 
kept him away and words of sympathy went 
forth to him from all hearts. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott was a helpful presence throughout the 
sessions and Dr. H. A. Stimson was placed, 
very suitably, in the moderator’s chair. The 
opening addresses by Drs. William Kincaid 
and W. KE. Griffis set the keynote for the meet- 
ing. They asked, What are some of the fea- 
tures of Congregationalism of special value 
today? Dr. Kincaid found the answer in our 
habit of letting disputed questions in theology 
settle themselves without formal votes of defi- 
nition. We prove all things and then hold 
fast to that which is good. Then our non- 
sectarianism helps us in the South. We lay 
emphasis upon the individual soul and the in- 
dividual in society rather than upon organiza- 
tion. We adopt new methods of referm but 
not to the neglect of the one method. We 
rely on common sense. Dr. Griffisdwelt upon 
our birthright privilege of letting the people 
read and study and interpret the Bible under 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance. Let us trust the 
people and give them freedom. 

The annual sermon, by Rey. N. M. Calhoun, 
was a forcible presentation of the words of 
our Lord, ‘‘As Thou didst send Me into the 
world even so sent I them into the world.” 
Has the church met this calling? Not inso 
far as she has failed to preach a simple gospel, 
to preach it to the poor and has not leavened 
society nor given the Word of Life to the 
heathen. In a somewhat similar vein was the 
essay by Rey. A. E. Colton, who drew a com- 
parison between Nebuchadnezzar in his glory 
aud the United States. The greatest demand 
1s righteousness; the knowledge of God is not 
enough, Stirring addresses came from Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Manchester and J. L. Franklin 
upon churches and reform. The former spoke 
more especially upon the practical problems 
of the cities and urged the preparation of 
cheap literature for the masses who will not 
read the larger denominational papers. Mr. 
Franklin showed that there can be no such 
thing as preaching the gospel without apply- 
ing its precepts and principles to the moral 
life of the community. The pulpit should not 
leave it all to the secular press. Dr. Abbott 
said that religion must not be presented as a 
means to morality, but as the end in itself. 
We are to make men know God. It is not 
for us to settle sociological questions, but to 
preach the gospel in its bearing on daily life. 
I cannot tell a mill owner how to ruu his mill, 
but 1 can remind him that his employés are 
men and not mere ‘‘ hands” and that he must 
treat them as men. Preach to the congrega- 
tion before you and not to another which can- 
not hear you. Do not attack the rich before a 
company of railroad men, nor trades unions 
before a congregation of capitalists. 

Two very interesting parliaments were held, 
one opened by O. A. Gorton, M.D., on the 
Plight of a Church Seeking a Pastor. If the 
witty paper bore hard upon the ministry, it 
was balanced in the discussion following. A 
committee of five was appointed to see if any- 
thing can be done to promote marriages in the 
Lord between the waiting churches and min- 
asters who cannot come together as matters 
are now. Another helpful hour came in a 
testimony meeting upon new methods of work, 
especially in the Sunday night service. The 
men’s clubs, the steréopticon, the evangelistic 
meeting, the old-fashioned way, in town and 
country, were well brought out amid ques- 
tions and answers. The houu’s talk showed 
the earnestness of the churches in fulfilling 
their mission to the community and the strong 
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desire to make the men sit down to eat the 
bread of life, 

No part of the meeting was more valuable 
than the missionary addresses by the secreta- 
ries of the benevolent societies, the pastors 
who spoke for the State H. M. S.,and the 
women who represented women’s work at 
home and abroad. Dr. W.E. Park gaveusa 
whirlwind of eloquence in defense of Con- 
gregationalism from the primitive era of the 
church, with the practical conclusion—build 
churches to protect the choice product. Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, who spoke upon the theme, Do 
Foreign Missions Pay? will be sought again, 
as will Dr. Pauline Root, who followed 
her. Secretary Shelton held the audience to 
a late hour with his incomparable lecture, 
illustrated by the stereopticon, upon the prob- 
lem of home missions. 

Temperance work was strongly presented 
by Rey. A. F. Newton in behalf of a commit- 
tee, and the work of education in the common 
school and the Sunday school was empha- 
sized. The State Constitutional Convention, 
now in session, was memorialized for a law 
preventing the use of public money for sec- 
tarian institutions of any sort. The women’s 
missionary societies showed excellent work, 
the sums raised being about up to the pledges 
given. Oberlin was remembered by the re- 
port of the visitor annually appointed from 
the association, by an address by Prof. G. F. 
Wright and by a social gathering of alumni. 

E. N. P. 


MICHIGAN GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


Our clans in the Wolverine State met under 
circumstances of great joy, May 15-17, with 
one of the oldest churches pf the State sister- 
hood, which, second only to Massachusetts, 
now numbers nearly 350 churches. Kalama- 
zoo is a charming little city of 20,000 people. 
The First Church, with an admirable modern 
building, has a membership of 500, which has 
materially increased in the short pastorate of 
Rev. T. E. Barr, who is still a member of the 
Presbyterian body. There was nothing to 
mar the happiness of the association caused 
by the unprecedented gains in membership 
and the unequaled gifts made for home mis- 
sions and other benevolences during the year. 

Dr. James Gallup was moderator and Rev. 
J. W. Bradshaw preached the: sermon. He 
made the brethren feel that in these days, 
when things are being shaken, there were 
stable foundations that could not be removed. 
An innovation, instead of the usual devotional 
exercise, was the introduction of daily ser- 
mons, preached by Dr. E. B. Fairfield, Rev. 
H.S. Mills and Rey. C. F. Patchell. These 
four sermons from men old and new in the 
service and from widely different parts of the 
State indicate what has not always been 
the impression, tbat Michigan preachers do 
not sympathize with any radicalism in theol- 
ogy. The listener gained the impression that 
doubt, unbelief and looseness had little en- 
couragement from the utterances of our repre- 
sentative preachers. 

An impressive scene was the introduction 
of Superintendent Warren by Dr. W. H. 
Davis. Mr. Warren’s address was a model of 
strength and eloquence. He enters upon his 
work with cheering prospects, and his brief 
presence among us has already inspired the 
home missionaries and the churches with en- 
thusiasm and confidence in the adminis- 
tration. 

Among the able papers presented was that of 
President W. G. Sperry of Olivet College, who 
pictured the future of our church life in hope- 
ful and cheering lines. If he is atrue prophet, 
the polity of the future will be Congregational, 
and “‘ In respect to polity, we shall be able to 
get ready for the millennium in five minutes.” 
In respect to theology, we shall continue to 
emphasize Christian life as distinct from Chris- 
tian belief, and Christ as the author and source 
of that life. In this connection it should be 
noted that the New Jersey resolutions were 
heartily indorsed and cominended to the 
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National Council, although, as a rule, the 
churches in Michigan are not worrying much 
about church unity, inasmuch as the brethren 
of the other orders have a great desire to enter 
into our larger liberty. If we behave our- 
selves and continue to grow, there is no reason 
why we shall not have just the kind of unity 
in Michigan that we desire. 

An unusual amount of time was given to the 
interests of educational institutions that look 
to Michigan for support. Chicago Seminary 
was represented by Dr. Grabam Taylor, who 
also delivered a stirring address on the Church 
and the Kingdom. He does not follow the 
Iowa prophet in his views. President Ballan- 
tine made an effective appeal for Oberlin 
Seminary, which has supplied Michigan with 
twice a8 many ministers as any other seminary. 
Olivet College was represented by President 
Sperry and Professor Ellis; Benzonia College 
by Rev. M. A. Breed, who is now president. 
These institutions are thriving and doing 
good work, and all are in great need of money. 

The proposed revision of the constitution, 
in view of the chaotic state of the statute, was 
postponed for another year, until the Legisla- 
ture can make a simple‘ law covering the in- 
corporation of the association. The missionary 
societies were well represented, and a strong 
appeal was made for the S. S.and P.S., which, 
jointly with the missionary society, is to ap- 
point a missionary for the northern part of the 
State. The Michigan Congregattinalist, which 
is ten years old and is now conducted by Rey. 
E. B. Shaw of Benzonia, was heartily indorsed. 

The report of the register indicated that 
the C. E. Society has now as secure a place in 
our churches as the Sunday school; that Boys’ 
Brigades are being organized very generally; 
that while there are no institutional churches 
in the State, except Plymouth Church, De- 
troit, institutional methods are being very 
generally adopted. Young Men’s Clubs are 
new features. The association voted to dis- 
continue churches which could be disbanded 
without detriment. 

As a corporate member of the American 
Board, President Sperry was nominated to 
succeed ex-President Butterfield, deceased. 
Loving mention was made of the ten faithful 
ministers who last year were called to their 
reward. Michigan is taking better care of its 
disabled workers and of their widows and chil- 
dren, and during the past year spent more 
than $800 in their relief. The legacy left by 
Mr. Ford of Ann Arbor, together with the con- 
tributions from the churches, will enable us 


.to do much more in this labor of love. 


D. F. B. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The annual report of Worcester North 
Conference shows the total of church members to 
be 1,880, a loss of sixteen in one year; whole number 
in Sunday schools, 1,919, a loss of 129; meinbers of 
C. E. Societies, 587, a loss of 156. Benevolent contri- 
butions amounted to $10,275, a gain of $3,000, due to 
a legacy of $4,000. 

Cr.—The twenty-sixth meeting of the Litchfield 
Northeast Conference was held at Nepaug May 18. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Messrs. C. H. Stevens, 
G. E. Lincoln, Augustus Alvord, Arthur Goode- 
nough, A. H. Norris, A. W. Gerrie and A.G. Hibbard. 


N.¥.—The meeting of the Hudson River Associ- 
ation was held in the First Church, Poughkeepsie, 
Rey. Wayland Spaulding, pastor, May 1, 2. Wide- 
spread revivals were reported. The addresses were 
on Some Aspects of Pastoral Work, The Liberty of 
the Christian Life, Nine Years in Salt Lake City, 
The Cure of Drunkenness, Missionary Work and The 
Connection of ‘the Christian Church with the Man- 
agement of Cities. : 


Minn.—Anoka Conference held its meeting in 
Union Church, Minneapolis, Rev. J. L. Nott, pastor, 
May 16,17. Topics discussed were: The Holy Spirit 
a Teacher, Young Men, Sunday School City Mission- 
ary Work, and other phases of missionary work. 


The annual meeting of Mankato Conference was 
held in Sherburne, May 8,9. The sermon was by 
Rev. J. W. Marshall. Addresses were on The Move- 
ment of the Kingdom, missions and other topics. 
Reports from the churches showed many encourag- 
ing indications. ‘ 

Owatonna Conference met in Cannon Falls. Rev. 
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Messrs. C. W. Merrill, J. A. Chamberlain and A. H. 
Pearson gave addresses... Most of the churches of 
this conference are supplied with pastors, Rev. G.S. 
Ricker having just commenced work at Faribault. 


Wwn.—The Seattle Association met in New What- 
com, Rev. J. W. Savage, pastor. Reports from the 
churches indicate progress and increase of member- 
ship. Two new churches, Bangor and Marysville, 
were received. Subjects of papers were: Is Therea 
Practical Adaptation of Young Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club Methods to Small Churches? The Require- 
ments of Christian Citizenship, The Midweek Meet- 
ing and The Mission of the Church. The benevolent 
societies were all represented. At the woman’s 
meeting papers were read on Our Work and the 
Church, and Our Country Without Home Missions. 
Mr. T. C. Wiswell was approbated to preach. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mr.—At the May meeting of the Portland Club 
last week Dr. E. Winchester Donald spoke on ways 
of uniting Episcopalians with Congregationalists 
in work in small country towns. 

N. H.—The Central New Hampshire Club held its 
third annual meeting at the First Church, Concord, 
May 16. Under the general subject, The Congre- 
gational Churches of New Hampshire, these topics 
were discussed: How Can Our Smaller Churches be 
Developed? Fellowship of the Churches, Our Finan- 
cial Honor, Legal Organizations, Loyalty to Our Be- 
nevolent Societies, Secular Organizations, Mission 
of Congregational Clubs, Our Relation to the Com- 
munity, and Denominational Comity. Five of the 
speakers were laymen who became witnesses of the 
ability in our churches only waiting to be utilized. 
Dr. T. E. Clapp, the new pastor of the First Church, 
Manchester, was present for the first time and 
spoke. The club begins its new year with increased 
membership and interest. 


Mo.—The St. Louis Club held a May festival May 
14. The address of the evening was on Things for 
Which the Church Should Be Conspicuous, by Rev. 
Pleasant Hunter, Jr., of Minneapolis. He held that 
the church should be conspicuous as a brotherhood 
and as a humanity helping institution. 


NREW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


LOWELL.—The A. M. A. held a field day May 13, 
the speakers being Rey. Drs. F. P. Woodbury and 
A. F. Beard and Rey. H. H. Proctor. Rey. GiiW. 
Moore gave an interesting stereopticon exhibit of 
the mission stations of the association.— Miss 
Annie Harlow, pastoral helper at the First Church, 
has gone West in response to an invitation to speak 
on Sunday School Work before the Mlinois State 
Convention. she will also speak on Sunday School 
Problems at St. Paul, Chicago and Minneapolis. 


SourH HADLEY.—The church has secured plans 
for a new edifice, which will stand on the site of 
the one burned March 4. It will be completed by 
next February at a cost of $22,000. 


Rev. J. L. Hill, D.D., was employed to supply the 
pulpit of the Mystic Church, Medford, for the next 
Sunday after his resignation took effect. The dis- 
missing council recognized ‘those happy and ster- 
ling qualities of mind and heart which have made 
this ministry so earnest, wise and faithful.” Dr. 
Hill has taken up his residence in Salem. 


Maine. 


The church in Fort Fairfield, Rev. G. B. Hascock, 
sustains the Central Sunday school and a school in 
the Robie district.——The branch of the Robbinston 
church at Ked Beach is to have an independent or- 
ganization.—A more eligible lot has been secured 
by the Freeport church for a new edifice. 


New Hampshire. “ 


MARLBORO.—Special evangelistic services have 
been held every night for a week by the pastor, 
Rev. J.S.Colby. The meetings were large and the 
results encouraging. In the past year twenty-six 
have joined the church. 


DUBLIN.—A few summer services have been the ex- 
tent of the church’s activity fora long time. The 
membership includes not a man and only about a 
dozen discouraged women. A neat church and 
parsonage belong to thé society, which has only one 
surviving member, Dr. Wood. He has offered to 
give the entire property to the New Hampshire 
H. M.S., if they will administer it. It is hoped that 
in a few weeks the negotiations will be consum- 
mated. Meanwhile the congregation is being min- 
istered to by young laymen from the neighboring 
church in Marlboro, with occasional clerical assist- 
ance. * 

NASHUA.—The First Church, Dr. Cyrus Richard- 
son, pastor, dedicated its new edifice May 17. The 
sermon was preached by Prof. J. W. Churchill; 
other parts were taken by the pastor and Dr. Daniel 
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March, aformer pastor. The building is said to be 
the finest in the State, is built of stone and cost 
$123,000. 

KEENE.—The evangelical churches are supporting 
a rescue mission. Meetings are held during the 
week and a reading-room is kept open every week 
day. The mission is under the charge of Mr. J. H. 
Murray of New York. 

Temperance work has received a new impetus in 
Cheshire County. Several towns are trying to en- 
force the prohibition laws more strictly. 


Vermont. 
WESTMORE.—Preparations for building a house of 
worship on the shore of Willoughby Lake for the 
new church are well advanced. None has ever been 
built within the township. A new communion sery- 
ice, the gift of. the Barton church, has been pre- 
sented. . 


RUTLAND.—Miss Chapin and Miss Mayo, from the 
Moody school at Northfield, Mass., have begun evan- 
gelistic work in this county, under the auspices of 
the C. E. Union. On their arrival, May 15, a recep- 
tion was tendered them by the C. E. Societies, and 
the following day they began work at South Wall- 
ingford. 

The church in Hardwick has voted for incorpora- 
tion and.a building committee has been appointed 
to plan for an edifice. 


Khode Island. 

Special services are still being held in some of 
the churches. Since January seventy-eight have 
been received on confession in the Bristol church, 
fifty by the Union Church, Providence, and twenty- 
eight by the Pilgrim Church.—Instead of the regu- 
lar Ministers’ Meeting the Rhode Island Congrega- 
tional Historical Society held a session. The object 
of the society is to secure an alcove in the library of 
Brown University where church histories, manuals, 
etc., may be preserved, and that when practicable 
copies of such collections be sent to the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston, Mass. Dr.J.G. Vose read 
a paper on The Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, 
which he was requested to place in the hands of 
the new society as the first deposit in the lately 


acquired alcove. 
Connecticut. 


SOMERS.Since the Week of Prayer the religious 
interest in the church has gradually increased, and 


for five weeks meetings have been held every even- 


ing. Over eighty converts are reported, many of 
whom are heads of families and several are upwards 
of seventy years of age. The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Ricketts, has been assisted for a few weeks by a 
band of revivalists. 


NorwicH.—The home department of the Greene- 
ville Church Sunday school numbers 100 members 
and that of the First Church about the same. Rev. 
C. A. Northrop of the latter has devised a sort of a 
home department of the midweek meeting. Sixty 
members of his church have engaged, whenever 
they are obliged to be absent from the meeting, to 
devote at least a part of the hour in their homes to 
prayer for the meeting and meditation upon the 
topic. Thus only about twenty of the members of 
the church remain unpledged to bear some part in 
the service. 


The Second Church, during the first year of Rev. 
C. W. Morrow’s ministry, has paid a debt of $1,900, 
expended $4,000 in repairing its edifice, making its 
interior one of the most attractive in the city,.re- 
ceived the gift of a commodious parsonage and 
added seventy-eight members—fifty-eight upon con- 
fession of faith—_The Broadway Church gave 
$5,000 more in benevolences last year than the year 
before. 


BRIDGEPORT.—The installation of Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, D. D.,in the South Church, Tuesday, May 15, 
was of unusual interest, owing to the position 
which the church holds among the more influential 
churches of the State and to the national reputa- 
tion which Dr. Russell has acquired in the Evangeli- 
eal Alliance. Dr.S.H. Virgin preached the sermon. 
The prayer of installation was offered by Dr. T. K. 
Noble and the charge to the pastor was given by 
Rev. J. G. Davenport. Dr. C. R. Palmer gave the 
right hand of fellowship, and Dr. Josiah Strong the 
charge to the people. 7 

Rey. T. M. Miles of Bristol has been delivering a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on the leaders 
of the Reformation. 

The ninth annual meeting of the W. H.M.U. of 
Connecticut was held at the Second Church, Win- 
sted, May 16. About 130 delegates were present. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


WESILFIELD.—Toshiyuki Okamoto, recently or- 
dained as an independent missionary, expects to en- 
gage in city mission work in Japan, supported by 
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ten of his classmates in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

MONTCLAIR.—A new memorial window, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Pinckney, in memory of their 
son, has been placed in the First Church. It is a 
portrait window, the face of the figure, which rep- 
resents a knight with broken lance, being a likeness 
of the deceased son. 


Pennsylvania. 


JOHNSTOWN.—The First Church dedicated its new 
edifice May 13. It was an occasion of unusual inter- 
est, owing to the destruction of the building and 
the loss of its pastor, his wife and fifty-six mem- 
bers by the flood five years ago. Formerly Welsh, 
the church is now largely English and is stronger 
in numbers and influence than ever, sixty-four hay- 
ing been added to the membership during the short 
pastorate of Rev. T. A. Humphreys. The building 
is of brick with a seating capacity of 500. It cost 
$12,000, which, with outside help, is nearly all paid. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—After two prolonged sessions a coun- 
cil, representing all the Congregational churches of 
Cleveland, voted on May 15 to recognize Olivet 
Church and receive it to fellowship, but advised the 
church before selecting a permanent location to 
consult with the City Missionary Society. So much 
prominence had been given in the newspapers to 
the temperance attitude of the church that the 
council adopted a statement regarding the coy 
enant which emphasizes total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor and instruction to that end. The 
council disclaimed any reflection upon the church 
and denomination from which a majority of Olivet 
Church withdrew and any intention to indorse any 
political party. The new church of twenty-two mem- 
bers meets for the present in a leased store building. 
Its members show great courage and devotion and 
propose to maintain services for the present without 
asking aid from the city missionary society or 
H. M. S. Rev. J. R. Conner and Rev. O. Jenkins 
have recently supplied their pulpit.——The Boys’ 
Brigade of Grace Church was addressed May 16 by 
Mr. A. C. Caskey, a prominent attorney and a mem- 
ber of Pilgrim Church, who was an officer in the 
Civil War. He spoke upon The Story of My Regi- 
ment. Rey. J.H. Hull has been so successful with 
his brigade boys that he is in constant demand for 
help in organizing other companies and addressing 


public meetings. 
Lllinois. 


CHICAGO.—The Auburn Park church, Rey. H. T. 
Sell, pastor, is enlarging its building to double its 
former seating capacity. The additions are de- 
manded by the increase in the attendance at the 
regular services and in the membership of the 
Sunday school. 

Michigan. 

DETROIT.—P)ymouth Tabernacle, Rev. L. Morgan 
Wood, pastor, is the only institutional church in 
Michigan and is one of the most aggressive in the 
country. Since January 177 new members have been 
received, 155 of them as the result of the Sunday 
evening after meetings. The membership is now 
over 600. J.B. Gonzales has just accepted a call to 
be assistant pastor, and he will also act as secretary 
of Plymouth Institute, a people’s college for popu- 
lar education. Over 400 students are now enrolled 
in this school of applied Christianity. 


There are fewer vacant pastorates now and there 
have been fewer changes during the year than ever 
before. Fifteen churches and twelve parsonages 
were) erected last year.——The women’s missionary 
meeting, held at the same time as the State Associa- 
tion, was an encouraging one. The year has given 
the leaders great anxiety, but no less than $5,498 
have been contributed and the membership has 
gained 906. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

WEsT MANKATO.—Plans have been secured for a 
chapel, the Sunday school having been obliged to 
suspend its sessions for lack of a room. Rev.G. A. 
Cable is doing work on the North Side, where a 
Sunday school has been organized and plans are 
being made for a new building. 4 


Nebraska. 


FREMONT.—An impressive service was held, May 
13, at the dedication of the memorial tablet to. 
Rev. Isaac E. Heaton, the first pastor of the 
church. Memorial addresses were made by the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss, and others. The refer- 
ences in the service to the memory and work of 
Father Heaton are worthy of preservation. He was 
the second Congregational minister coming to Ne- 
braska, was pastor of the church for fourteen years 
and resided among his people after the close of his 
pastorate until his death, Sept. 17, 1893. Tributes of 
esteem were read from Rev. Messrs. A. F. Sherrill, 
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A. T. Swing and L. F. Berry, former pastors, and 
from Superintendent Harmon Bross. 


South Dakota. 


IpswioH.—Evangelistic meetings were conducted 
a@ month ago by Rev. Joel Martin. As a result 
twenty-nine persons united with the church May 6, 
twenty-four of them on confession. Rev. E. E. 
Wepber is building up the church in every way. 
The work at Rosette Park, where he preaches also, is 
prospering. 

PAOIFIO COAST. 
California. 

OAKLAND.—At a special service in the First 
Church Miss Grace Scott has just been consecrated 
to mission work, Dr. J. K. McLean, the pastor, of- 
fering the prayer of consecration. As the mission- 
ary of the Christian Endeavor Society she goes to 
Trinity County, where among 4,000 people there is 
only one Protestant minister. 


The church at Santa Barbara recently observed its 
twenty-seventh anniversary. Its Chinese mission 
school, twenty years old, has seventy-two scholars. 
— During the past year our denomination has es- 
tablished five new churches and sixty-two Sunday 
schools in the State. 

Washington. 

The great reduction in the home missionary ap- 
portionment for Washington will prevent some 
earnest and efficient ministers from taking churches 
in the State.—Rev. L. H. Hallock, D.D., of the 
First Church, Tacoma, has organized a Sunday 
Evening Club. It has been successful in filling the 
church. — ¥ 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calis. 


APPLETON, F, G., to Granby and Victory, Vt., to begin 
work ey 27. 

ARNEY, J. W., Lake Odessa, Mich., to Plymouth Ch., 
Lansing. Accepts. 

BARSTOW, John, Glastonbury, Ct., declines call to be- 
come superintendent of home missions in Col. 


BERRY, Louis F., Andover Seminary, to Groveland, 
Mass., for one year. 
BRECKENRIDGE, Daniel M., West Salem, Wis., to 


Prairie du Chien. 

BROWN,C. F., to remain another year at the St. Charles 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Declines. 

BRUCE, Charles Rs Hull, lo., accepts call to Green 
Mountain. 

CHOATE, C. W., recently of the Christian church, 
Yellow Springs, Or pceepts call to Central Ch., Dayton. 

COLLINS, William, Stockbridge, Wis., to Birnamwood 
and Norrie. 

DOWDING, Henry W., Wells, Me., to Watertown, S. D. 

ELLIOT, William A., Gladstone, Mich., accepts call to 
ihe: Ill. 

ER, Jesse L., Oberlin Seminary, to Verdon, Neb. 

FRENCH, Edward G., Guildhall, Vt., to Island Pond, to 
begin work Aug. 26. 

GONZALES, J. B., Springfield, Mass., to be assistant 
pastor Plymouth Tabernacle, Detroit, Mich. Accepts, 


to ro work Sept. 1. 

HAMMOND, Joseph, Carlisle, Mass., to Hancock, N. H. 
poms to begin work June 3. 

HARR ag » Vernon C., to Chamberlain and Oa- 
coma, S. D. 

HAYNER, Augustus J., to Cumberland, Wis. Accepts. 

HEATH, Albert H., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

HIBBARD, Rufus P., Gloucester, Mass., to Second Ch., 
Chicopee Falls. 

he eee Wf W., Oberlin Seminary, to Waubay, S. D. 

ecepts. 
are BO, John J., North Troy, Vt., to Alburgh Springs. 
ecepts. 

ORVIS. Gurney M., Winthrop, Io., to Summit Ch., 
Dubuque. pcoppts. 

PEASE, Charles, Hartford Seminary, to the Third Ch., 
Chicopee, Mass., for two years, beginning June 1. 

PETERSON, J., to Clear Lake, Wis. 

PLASS, Norman, Cleveland, O., accepts call to Central 

Cb., Cincinnati, to begin work June J. 

PUTNAM, Frank C., Yale Divinity School, to Walpole, 
Mass. Accepts. 

SAGE, Charles J., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Rising 


eer Neb. 

SNE 7. F, W. (Meth.), to West Brooksville, Me Accepts. 

TROWER, William G., Minneapolis, Minn., to Presby- 
terian church, Delano, and to Brownton and Stewart. 
Accepts the latter. 


WALL, A. A., Flint, Mich., to Central Lake ana Eastport. 


heen 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., Ypsilanti, Mich., to Bureau and 
De Pue, Ill. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ANDERSON, George S., 0. May 15, Bennington, N. H. 
Sermon: Rev. D. W. Goodale; other parts: Rev. 
Messrs. W. R. Cochran, D. D., H. S. Ives, F. L. Allen. 

BEARD, Joseph R., o. Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. Ser- 
‘mon: Rev. A. M. Beman; other parts: Rev. Messrs. 
“H. L. Wissler, A. J. Van Wagner, N. C. Hicks. 

MORTON, W. Henry, o. May 17, Unionville, O. Sermon: 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth; other parts: Rev. D. A. Strong, 
Prof. A, H. Currier, Rey. Rufus Apthorp, Rev. M. B. 


Morris. 

OKAMOTO, Toshiyuki, 0. May 16, Westfield, N. J.,as an 
independent missionary to Japan. Sermon: Prof. 
A. C. McGiffert; other parts: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Pat- 
ton, F. W. Baldwin, S. L. Loomis. 

OKERSTEIN, J. F., 0. May 18, Swanville, 0. Parts: 
Rev. Messrs. C. B. Fellows, aa ah Locke, E. N. Rud- 
dock and G. F, Morton. 

PRIOR, A. E., 0. May 9, Romeo, Mich. 

gaan Frank, D. D., 7. May 15, South Ch., Bridgeport, 


Ct. 

TANNER, Allan A., 0. May 9, First Ch., Pueblo, Col. 
Sermon: Rey. W. F. Slocum; charge: Rev. F. T. Bay- 
ley. 

tye BWesignations. 

. BOWLER, seephen Le; Par ngheld, Me. 
BROWNJOHN, George W., Bryant, S. D. 
CHAMBERLAIN, B. N., Youngstown, 0. 
CHAPIN, George E., Hubbardstown, Mass. 

' CRANE, John F., Rosedale and Pine Grove, Mich. 
DIXON, Julian H., Chamberlain, 8. D. 

FISK, Franklin L., Garner, Io.. 

LUCK, Charles W., Pocatello, Idaho, to accept call to 
the First Ch., Ogden, Utah. 

MORSE, Warren, South Williamstown, Mass., to take 
effect June 30. 

MURPHY, George, Oxford, Me. 

SAWYER, Harvey C., Andover, N. H. 

' STILES, W. C., Jackson, Mich., to take effect Oct. 1. 
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Dismissions. 
WILLIAMS, Augustus W., May 14, Rogers Park, Ill. 
Churches Organized. 
CLEVELAND, 0O., Olivet, May 15. Twenty-two mem” 


bers. 
TRENT, Wn. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BATTEY, Richard H., has closed his work at Fertile 
and Mentor, Minn., where he has supplied several 
months. , 

BOWLER, Stephen L., has closed six months’ work in 
Springfield, Me. After June 1 he will reside in Bangor. 

COOLIDGE, Amos H., Zotiring from the church in 
Leicester, Mass., receives a gift of $1,100. 

DANA, Malcolm MeG., will supply Westminster Street 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., through May. His services are 
secured for the South Ch. for August and September. 

EMERSON, Forrest F., has been re-engaged for six 
months at the Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

EVANS, William H., bas been invited to remain another 
year at Big Lake, Minn. y 

GALIGER, James P., Tomah, Wis., has retired from the 
rey and will engage in business, r 

GODDARD, Dwight, Hartford Seminary, appointed 
missionary to China by the A. B.C. F. M., will sail for 
Hong Kong in September. 

HEBBARD, Stephen §., has closed his second pastorate 
7 Viroqua, s., and will engage in business in La 

rosse. 

HURD, Alva A., has begun work at Vancouver, Wn. 

MARKWICK, William F., Ansonia, Ct., on his twentieth 
wedding anniversary received $170 from the church. 

MERRILL, Selah, ex-United States consul at Jerusa- 
lem, and wife landed in Boston last week and will 
reside in their old home at Andover. 

NUTTING, Wallace, Seattle, Wn., has recovered from a 
severe illness, ‘ 

PARKER, Edwin P., Hartford, Ct., will go abroad in 
June for a long vacation. 
SATTLER, John, is workin 
South Dakota. One-half o 

Cc. S. 8. and P. S. 

SAWYER, Harvey C., has closed a two years’ pastorate 
in Andover Center, N. H., to fill an appointment of 
the Methodist Conference. 

WEBSTER, Fred D., recently. apptemsted to preach, 
has begun work at Island Falls, Me. 

WILLIAMS, Edwin S., has left the Mayflower Ch., 
Pacific Grove, Cal., in care of Rev. W. W. Ferrier, and 
after a trip to Minnesota he will settle in Oakland 
as assistant pastor of the First Ch. 


among the Germans of 
his time is given to the 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. yee MINNESOTA. ves 
noka. 
Lincoln 2 3 Little Falls, 255 
Redlands, First, 3°5 Marshall, — 16 18 
CONNECTICUT. De a oe As 3 
Bridgeport, South 8 15 Fifth Ave., 5 8 
Fast Hartford, ' 98 11 First, | hail 
New Haven, Howard Pad 4 Ms 
Ave., 12 16 ae Ave., 7 ‘ 
Humphrey Street, 3 4 a By, 4.4 
Whitneyville, 8 8 Ey eave, a 6 
Niantic, BF en i Hantic L : 
Norwalk, First, Pa ao ata ¢ 
Norwich, First, 6 7 Stillwater, 5 
Eranbarile; 24 a MISSOURI. 
Shelton -- . ; > 
Trumbull, Cre z Raeea RY, Oct ia o 
Waterbury, 14 17 Springfield, First, 10 20 
Winchester, se Or oe Central, H ‘ 
ompton Hill 
WEES KO) Ish Olive Branch, 2 8 
Chicago, Lincoln Tabernacle, £55 
Decatur a6 48 Weenie 
e 
Geneva, a0.8 Now Yor oly, Pha 
Roscoe, 25 25 > grim, ’ 18 20 
IOWA. OHIO. 
Cleveland, Olivet, $ 22 
Ames, 2 8 Oberlin, First Das 
Anamosa, 2.15 “Secona, 4 13 
Douns teopids, = a Toledo, Second, Lov 
First? 20 26 RHODE ISLAND. 
Clay, A 5 12 Barrington, 17 18 
Clinton, 14 21 Bristol, — 4 
Gorning, | 5 Providence, Union, — 62 
romwe 
Fairfield, Tones eae pacer ” 
Rovere Cy, ° Milbank, 8 8 
KANSAS. Vermillion, 16 21 
Fort Scott, 55 VERMONT. 
Lawrence, Plymouth,1&8 24 Bennington, Second, 6 8 
Smith Center, 7 13 aro AT Ere First, 13 ie 
MAINE, castleton, 4 ; 
Buxton 6 aGy eect CORNET Ss : 
Elis worth, 3 4 Rochester, Zao 
Foxcroftand Dover, 8 8 WISCONSIN. 
Perry, 3 3 Ashland, 13 23 
Saco, 8 4 Walworth, 12 1 
MASSACHUSETTS. Waupun, gid) 
ianhiloy Ath OTHER CHURCHES. 
Bedford, F ; ounir sie IAD Md., Sec- ans 
a iver, Centra 309 ia 
First, PisGash ey ss Ee, maa, 
se oe 1 4 Yincoin, Neb, 33. 34 
: ts + 
Fitchburg, Rolistone, 7 Omaha, Neb, St. ae 
MICHIGAN. ary’s Ave. 
Cae Snohomish. Wn., 698 
Bradley, — 4 Churches with two or 
Wayland, — 4 less, 30 41 


Total: Conf., 606; Tot., 1,116. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,561; Tot., 20,420. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 18, 

Miss Mary B. Briggs, editor of Work at 
Home, ted the meeting and drew a helpful 
lesson of faith from Heb. 11, Mrs. Helen C. 
Knight, whom many a story-reading child has 
loved and whose missionary activity for many 
years found scope in the office of president of 
the New Hampshire Branch, introduced the 
subject of work among the young people with 
a question as to its present difficulties and 
how they are to be met. Mrs. J. L. Hill ex- 
pressed the belief that there is no less mo- 
mentum in this branch of the work than ever 
before, although there may be less velocity. 
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Mrs. Thompson felt sure that intelligence is 
increasing. Mrs. C. H. Daniels recommended 
faith in people as well as faith in God—hand 
to hand sympathetic work with individuals. 
Miss Child expressed the conviction that the 
momentum is not diminished while obstacles 
are always appearing and may always be ex- 
pected. Mrs. Raynolds of Van, Turkey, said 
we are beginning to see results in the young 
women who offer themselves as missionaries, 
and expressed her gratitude for Miss Eliza- 
beth Huntington of Norwich, Ct., who has 
recently been appointed to that station and 
who may be regarded as “ one of the results 
of Eastern Connecticut Branch.”’ 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick was mentioned 
with loving words and fervent prayer, as were 
also her associates in San Sebastian, Misses 
Barbour, Webb, Page and Bushee, with all 
the work in Spain, and a letter was read from 
Miss Barbour. Mrs. M. E. Bissell of Ahmed- 
nagar, who had been away from this country 
sixteen years, and her daughter, Miss Emily 
Bissell, who had been absent eight years, had 
arrived in Boston that very morning and were 
warmly welcomed. : 

Miss Susie Tyler of the Zulu Mission de- 
scribed the sanitarium which the Woman’s 
Board has given as a rest haven for the weary 
missionaries and told how highly it is appre- 
ciated, and Miss Lamson read a letter from 
Miss Phelps upon the same subject. Miss 
Lamson also expressed confidence in the en 
thusiasm and work of the young pebdple, whose 
gifts have made possible such a sanitarium. 
Notice was given of the semi-annual meeting 
of the board, to be held, May 31, in Newbury- 
port with Essex North Branch. The subject 
of proportionate giving and medical work in- 
missions will be considered. Dr. Root of Ma- 
dura, Dr. Holbrook of Japan and Dr. Bower, 
under appointment for West Central Africa, 
will be present; also Miss Crosby, reappointed 
to Micronesia. The plan for the day includes 
a basket collation. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OPPOSED. 


The opponents of the Norwegian bill had 
the hour at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morn- 
ing, to which nearly another hour was added 
The large attendance showed the general in 
terest, which was much promoted by the 
speakers. Mr. George Kempton thought that 
the blind folly of those who favored the bill 
would be followed by dire consequences if 
the bill should be passed. The liquor traffic 
would not be eliminated from politics by this 
system. The more respectable the business 
is made, the more damaging will be its effects 
The fact that eminent men favor the system 
is no argument for it, for eminent men favored 
slavery. 

Rey. C. E. Jefferson thought that the fact 
that many eminent men were quoted as favor. 
ing the bill did not mean much, as he had no 
doubt that many of them had lent their names 
without having studied the question. It is 
not true that all rumsellers oppose the bill. 
He criticised the catechism which is being cir- 
culated, and especially pleaded that the bill 
should be opposed, because no license cities 
would under it be carried back to license and 
all the hard work done in them for temper- 
ance would come to naught. 

Rev. F. A. Warfield said that the mayor and 
other leading officials of Brockton declared 
that the enactment of the bill would render 
it impossible ever to secure a no-license vote. 
Comparing 1875 with 1893 there has been a de- 
crease of the consumption of liquor in this 
country due to methods of temperance reform 
already employed. He would rather have the 
common sense of the average man than the 
report of an expert partisan: He emphasized 
Mr. Jefferson’s plea that the work done in no 
license cities should not be overthrown. 

Dr. A. H. Quint put the audience into a 
humorous mood by an address which ridiculed 
some features of the bill. He did not question 
the honesty of those who support the bill 
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They have proved their sincerity by hard work 
for temperance. But no one supposes the bill 
will pass both branches of the Legislature, 
therefore the discussion is hardly a practical 
one. The growth of great corporations is 
dangerous, and one corporation controlling 
the liquor business of Boston would be very 
dangerous. He criticised especially the pro- 
posed disposition of profits, and suggested 
that those who buy the liquor might have the 
privilege of designating to what objects the 
profit from their own trade might go. Some 
might wish to give it to the American Board, 
or to send the Congregationalist to home mis- 
sionaries. 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon could not joke over so 
serious a.subject as young men going into 
liquor saloons, nor could she understand how 
honest temperance men could favor the bill or 
vote for any form of license. Dr. A.H.Plumb, 
who had yielded his time to other speakers, 
pointed out that the Norwegian system is a 
license system, and urged that the government 
has no right to license the selling of liquor in 
any form as a beverage, which is a moral 
wrong. It has not been proved that the sys- 
tem has worked well anywhere, but if it had 
been proved the diminution of the liquor 
traffic is not to be sought by immoral means. 
Petitions to the Legislature were circulated for 
signatures of opponents to the system. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS AT SARATOGA. 


The one hundred and sixth General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, which began its sessions in Saratoga 
on Thursday, May 17, is a body made up of 

_ members who for the most part are new. to the 
assembly and to its methods of procedure. 
Those who have known previous assemblies 
are more at a loss to place the men according 
to the usual categories and to gauge their 
views than ever before, Strange faces -and 
unknown elements abound. An unusual re- 
sult was observable even on the first two days 
at the election of a new moderator and in the 
action on the report of the committee on co- 
operation with other churches. The conserva- 
tive leaders see fit to perceive in the large 
vote given to Dr. Arthur J. Brown of Port- 
land, Ore., for moderator, a large gc¢cession to 
the liberal vote in the assembly, whereas it 
was a result of the untutored freedom of the 
Western vote, whose prejudice inclined it to 
give preference to a candidate who stood pre- 
eminently for the interests of home missions. 
In the other matter opinion seemed to shift in 
the direction of the last speaker, thus evidenc- 
ing an untried body of commissioners. 

The first subject of interest is always the 
sermon of the retiring moderator—in the pres- 
ent case Dr. Willis G. Craig, professor of the- 
ology in McCormick Seminary. The sermon 
was long and not in good proportion, at least 
in the portions that were delivered. It was 
an exposition of the position which the part 
of the church to which the preacher belongs 
holds in regard to Holy Scripture and its 
interpretation. Parts were eminently sound 
and it did not specifically insist upon the sole 
authority of the original autographs, though it 
pointed back to these through the authenti- 
cated copies which are now in our hands. 
Unscientific ground was taken with regard to 
interpretation when it was said that the rule 
of the critics must be reversed, and that the 
Bible must not be treated like any other book 
by the investigator, since it is a divine book. 
The propriety of some of the speaker’s re- 
marks was severely questioned by not a few, 
since some of the points upon which he dwelt 
with particular emphasis are’those which are 
to come up later in the now famous Smith 
heresy case. 

Upon the platform at the opening session 
were four ex-moderators of the assembly, Drs. 
Moore, Craven, Young and Marquis. The 
election of a new moderator occupied the 
whole of the afternoon session, and was in 
part avery exciting affair. Nominations were 
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made in eloquent speeches, the best by far 
being that of Dr. Minton of San Francisco, 
who presented the name of Arthur J. Brown 
of Portland, Ore., as the representative of 
home missions. Just ten years ago at this 
place the same considerations put Dr. Hays, 
then of Denver, in the chair, but this year the 
balance was inclined, though ever so slightly, 
by dogmatic considerations. The failure to 
elect upon the first ballot and the unexpectedly 
large vote polled by Dr. Brown caused astam- 
pede to Dr. Mutchmore’s candidacy, and an 
uproar in an attempt to change votes to him 
which was unexampled in any but a political 
convention and without precedent in an as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. The lead- 
ers saw danger that their program might be 
broken, and the New York men led the way 
in changing votes. 

The selection of Dr. Samuel A. Mutchmore, 
editor of the Presbyterian, was satisfactory to 
the conservatives, but has searcely proved as 
satisfactory in the dispatch of business. His 
appointment of committees, except so far as 
the chairmen are concerned, remains to be 
tested on account of the unknown quality of 
the-men selected. In the judicial committee 
is one man named by Dr. Smith, whose case is 
to come before them, and a second man, in- 
advertently appointed, is on the same side. 

In the first three days many subjects have 
come up, but few have been finally disposed of. 
Provision has been made for the appointment of 
a committee of nine to take into consideration 
the whole question of reunion with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church on the basis of the 
common standards. The largeness of the vote 


‘and the omission of the negative vote are 


symptomatic of the general attitude of the 
entire assembly. 

Church Unity was discussed twice, the 
speech of Dr. J. T. Smith of Baltimore being 
the main feature. This apostolic man, who 
for seven years has labored in the interest of 
this ‘subject, impressed the assembly deeply. 
He reviewed the history of the movement and 
the steps that had been taken. He deplored 
the necessity for a minority report and so 
touched the sympathy of his auditors that 


they adopted the recommendations of his | 


committee. It was in the nature of a per- 
sonal triumph, but it was supplemented by a 
consideration of honor. The committee re- 
ported that it was awaiting an answer to cer- 
tain inquiries touching pulpit comity, which 
had been addressed to the Episcopal House 
of Bishops and to which a reply could not be 
expected till October, 1895. The committee 
was therefore directed to suspend effort till 
after that time. 

Co-operation in missionary work was repre- 
sented by Dr. C. L. Thompson of New York. 
This interest is one of interdenominational 
comity, especially in the West. The difficul- 
ties and the demands of ordinary sagacity 
were presented by many speakers, sone of 
whom pointed out the peculiar adaptability of 
the Congregational polity to the circumstances 


so often presented. One speaker put it very! 


bluntly, though inelegantly, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The Presbyterians get all the com- 
ity and the other fellows get all the churches.” 
The assembly swayed back and forth as 
speaker succeeded speaker, but with a strong 
undercurrent of sentiment adverse to the 
committee and in favor of its discharge. 
Promising signs of advance toward an under- 
standing with other missionary boards were 
discounted, and the report was finally con- 
signed to the custody and examination of the 
committee on church polity, whose chairman, 
Dr. Marquis of Chicago, is adverse to its pro- 
posals and proposed continuance. 

The most important subject yet considered 
is one that has not yet been decided, but which 
is likely to have been concluded before these 
words are read. It relates to the subject of 
theological seminaries, and grew indirectly 
out of the case of Dr. Briggs and more imme- 
diately out of the refusal of Union Seminary 
to submit.to what was viewed as an infraction 
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of the agreement made with the General As- | 
sembly in 1870. A committee was appointed | 
two years ago to devise methods by which 
closer relations might be established between — 
the assembly and ‘its’? seminaries. ‘“ Prog- 
ress”? was reported a year ago, and now a 
scheme is outlined which the assembly may 
adopt or not. In brief, the plan provides for 
changes in the charters and constitutions of 
the seminaries, which will give a right of ap- 
proval by, the assembly in the case of elec- 
tions of both professors and directors, which 
will vest the property of the seminaries in the 
name of the assembly, constituting the direct- 
ors as the trustees and administrators for the 
assembly, and which will, finally, confer upon 
the assembly full power to protect and en- 
force its rights. A strong minority report 
denies the necessity for such drastic action, 
claiming that it is contrary to the usage and 
polity of the church, which already provides 
sufficient and efficient safeguards under the 
present method. That there is very strong 
opposition to the majority’s recommendations 
is evident, but to undertake to foretell the 
action which the assembly may take is fool- 
ish and idle. Cc. B. G. 


YALE DIVINITY ANNIVERSARY. 


Never have the noble elms of New Haven 
flung out a greater wealth of foliage to greet 
the alumni and friends of Yale Divinity School 
than on Wednesday, May 16. Seldom also 
has the seminary presented a more enjoyable 
program than that of last week, evidence of 
which was apparent in the unusual audiences 
at the exercises and in the large gathering of 
alumni. Of late years Yale has almost trans- 
formed anniversary day by an enrichment of 
the exercises until every friend of the semui- 
nary who can reach New Haven at that time 
has good reason to congratulate himself. 

On the morning of Wednesday eight speak- 
ers, representing the graduating class of thirty- 


‘two men, appeared before a large audience in | 


Battell Chapel. The students were followed 
by Prof. L. O. Brastow, whose address to the 
class upon the Attractiveness of the Ministry 
was full of inspiration and encouragement. 

Marquand Chapel was almost completely 
filled in the afternoon when the chairman of 
the exercises, Rev. C. R. Palmer, D. D., intro- 
duced the speakers on the subject. appointed 
for discussion, Is the American Pulpit Deelin- 
ing in Power? A genuine interest in the 
question was developed by the able addresses 
of the leading disputants, Rev. J. W. Cooper, 
D.D., and Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D. Professor 
Fisher, Rev. G. L. Walker, D.D., and others 
followed in the discussion, which expressed 
full confidence in the permanent influence 
and integrity of the pulpit. Later in the day 
the visitors witnessed the planting of the 
class ivy, now a pleasant custom of the 
Divinity Commencement, and in the evening 
followed a concert in the chapel and a recep- 
tion in the Trowbridge Library. 

Unfortunately, the Lyman Beecher lectures 
of this year, as well as several others which 
were anticipated, have been omitted by rea- 
son of the illness of Dr. Henry Van Dyke and 
other lecturers. But within the seminary 
itself the year has been unusually rich in re- 
sults. No interruption las occurred in the 
work of the professors, The faculty, now 
numbering ten, will be increased next year by 
Rev. W: F. Blackman, Ph. D., now studying 
in Germany, who will assume the chair of 
Christian ethics. The system of partially 
elective studies, which has given great satis- 
faction, will be considerably enlarged next 
autumn. That Yale’s increase in popularity 
is not at the expense of her scholarship is evi- 
dent in the greater enthusiasm and effort of 
the whole body of students. 

The Dwight fellowship of this year is 
awarded to Mr. Charles S. Haynes of Will- 
iams College, class of 1891, who will carry on 
his studies in Germany. Mr. W. J. Moulton, 
on the iicoker fellowship, will continue to 
study at Yale. y A Be De 
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» BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV: THOMAS P. FIELD, D.D. 


The death of Dr. Field at Amherst May 16 removes 
one of the best known and most highly respected 
residents of that college town, and will be widely 
regretted by scores of graduates who knew him in 
the capacity of both teacher and friend. It is, to 
be’sure, ten years since he retired from the pastor- 
ship of the College Church, but up to the day of his 
death he maintained a lively interest in all that con- 
cerned the institution from which he graduated 
sixty years ago, and to which he gave the faithful 
service of his earlier as well as of his riper years. 

Dr. Field was born in Northfield, Mass., Jan. 12, 
1814. He graduated at Andover in 1840, spending 
two of the years intervening between college and 
seminary as a tutor at Amherst.: His first pastorate 
was South Danvers (now Peabody), Mass., where he 
remained ten years, accepting in 1850 a call to a 
Presbyterian! church in Troy, where ke remained 
until 1853, returning then again to Amherst to 
occupy for three years the chair of oratory and 
English literature. The First Church, New Lon- 
don, then claimed him, and his twenty years’ pas- 
torate there was rich in results and is still ten- 
derly recollected by many. In 1877 he came back to 
Amherst, establishing himself in a pleasant home, 
where, with his books about him and chosen friends 
and companions near at hand, he has passed the 
later years of a life which mellowed to its very 
close. 

Few men of finer scholarly instincts and larger 
achievements in certain fields of study have ever 
been connected with the Amherst faculty. He was 
an omnivorous reader, and built up a library of un- 
usual size and value. He wrote not infrequently 
for the reviews and about a year ago we published 
an article from him deprecating criticism of An- 
dover simply because two members of its graduat- 
ing class had become Unitarians. He kept pace 
with forward movements in thought; he hated 
heresy hunting in aJl its guises, but loved Christ 
and the things of the kingdom with a simplicity 
and entireness of devotion which impressed all who 
came in close contact with him. With these intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts were combined great 
practical sense and a genuine interest in human 
affairs. He delighted to meet his brethren in fra- 
ternal conference, and one of the last journeys he 
took was to the American Board meeting in Worces- 
ter last October. Within a few years, too, he has 
traveled around the world. He was three times 
married and leaves a daughter and two sons. 


REY. LUTHER H. SHELDON. 


Mr. Sheldon, who has been in feeble health for 
two or three years, died at his home in Andover, 
where he has resided without charge since 1881, 
May 19, at the age of seventy-eight. He was born in 
Easton, Nov. 22, 1815, where his father, Rev. Dr. 
Luther Sheldon, was pastor for nearly half a century. 
He was graduated from Middlebury College in 1839 


and from Andover Seminary in 1842. He had suc- }. 


cessful pastorates in Townsend and Westboro and 
accomplished an important work as superintendent 
of the State Reform School at Jamesburg, N.J., 
afterward filling the same position at Westboro. 
He leaves a widow and four children. He was 
an able, faitbful, earnest minister and was thor 
oughly. respected by all who knew him. 

pees 
~ We enjoy.ourselves only in- our work, our 
doing; and our best doing is our best enjoy- 
ment.—Jucobi. 


Sbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 16° 


An Order of Worship for a National 
Service 


Nes ee congregation will please observe carefully the directions baba 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous 
and true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations shall come and worship before 
thee; for thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 


RESPONSE. Mic= aad When this is not sung it will be read by minister and people in unison.] 
O praise the Lord | all ye | nations ; 
Laud | him | all ye | peoples. 
For his lovingkindness is | great toward | us ; 
And the truth of the Lord endureth forever | Halle | lu | jah! 
MINISTER.—I will extol thee, my God, O king, 
And I will bless thy name forever and ever. 


PreorpLe.—Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 
PRAYER. (i Minister and people in unison.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. 


Our Father, which art in heaven; Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come- 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. iy 


The kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is governor among the nations. 


MINISTER.—Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; ° 


ProPpLe.—O sing praises unto the Lord. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet ferm: Ps. 68: 34, 35; 47: 6-8, 9. < 


{Instead of the following hymn there may be sung an anthem, ‘O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands. 
HYSIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Before Jehovah’s awful throne.—DUKH STREET. 
MINISTER.—God be merciful unto us, and bless us, 
And cause his face to shine upon us; 


Propie.—That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
These readings are continued by the use of Ps. 67. 
RESPONSE. (Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


O God, thou wentest forth before thy people. 


MINISTER.—O give thanks tinto the Lord, call upon his name; 
Make known his doings among the peoples, 

PropLe.—Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; 

Talk ye of all his marvelous works. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 78: 12; 105: 12-14, 24, 43; 78: 18, 52; 44: 1-3; 79: 13. 


HYSIN. (IG The congregation will rise and sing.) 
O beautiful, our country !—MIssIONARY HYMN. 


The Lord is our king. 


MINISTER.—I will not trust in my bow, 
Neither shall my sword save me. 
But thou hast saved us from our adversaries. 


PropLe.—In God have we made our boast all the day long 
And we will give thanks unto thy name forever. 


The service is contiaued by the use of the following passage, read by minister and people in unison, whieh 
is printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form: Dan, 2: 20-23. 


MINISTER.—Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; 
Praise thy God, O Zion. 


ProrpLe.—For He hath strengthened the bars of thy gates, 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 


He maketh peace in thy borders; 
He filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 


He hath not dealt so with any nation: 
Praise ye the Lord. 


CHANT. (When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 


Blessed be thou, Lord | God of | Israel || our | Father for | ever and | ever. 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness | and the | power || and the glory, and the | victory | and 
the | majesty : 

For all that is in the heaven and in the | earth is | thine || Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and thou. art ex | alted as| head above | all. 

Both riches and honor come of thee, and thou rulest | over | all; || and in thy hand is 
power and might, and in thy hand it is to make great, and to give | strength | unto | all. 


*Copyright by W L, Greene & Co., 1894 
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MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


Now therefore our God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. For we 
are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as all our fathers were: our days on 
the earth are as a shadow, and there is no abiding. Thou triest the heart and 
hath pleasure in uprightness. O Lord, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of thy people, and prepare their heart unto thee. 


HYMN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Goodly were thy tents, O Israel.—AUSTRIA. 
PRAYER. [By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by organ or choir.) 


Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. 


The service is continued by the minister reading the following passages, which are printed in full in the 
services as published in pamphlet form: Deut. 4: 5-8; Ex. 18: 21; Deut. 16: 19, 20; Ex. 19: 5, 6. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. omitted when desired.) [Passages from Deut. 8, Hab. 2, and Mark 10: 42-45 


are suggested.) 
(Choir.] *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
* Thou, by heavenly hosts adored.—_BENEVENTO. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 


ANTHEM. 


HYMN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
My country, ’tis of thee.—AMERICA. 
PRAYER. [j@>The congregation seated and bowing down.] [May be omitted when desired.] 


Almighty God, in whose hands are the Gestinies of the nations: we pray thee 
to bless our country, and to lead us in the way of honor and justice, and of true 
and enduring prosperity. Thou, Lord, hast permitted us to increase in power and 
riches, and hast assigned to us a place among the mighty nations of the earth. 
May we be mindful of the trust which thou hast thus laid upon us, and ever be 
found faithful to thy cause. We beseech thee to raise up among us noble and up- 
right men, to be leaders and counselors of the people; and may all who are in 
authority exercise their power as ministers of thy justice and mercy. And grant, 
most merciful Father, that we may so wisely love our country, and so steadfastly fol- 
low after all that makes for its true greatness, that we may hold a worthy place 
in the community of the nations, and live as fellow-citizens of thy kingdom, in 
peace with all men, and in loyalty to thee, the heavenly King and sovereign Lord 
of all. Amen. 


ASCRIPTION AND BENEDICTION. 


';Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be hono? 
and glory for ever and ever. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim ,Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Amen. 


‘“ BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE”’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums; 
a superior preparation. 


EDUCATION, 


—— Mr. Horatio W. Parker of Boston has 
been selected to succeed Dr. Stoeckel as Bat- 
tell professor of music at Yale. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


— Barnard College, New York City, has 
chosen: Miss Emily James-Smith as its dean. 
She has studied at Harvard and Girton and 
graduated at Bryn Mawr in 1889. 


— Rev. B. Fay Mills has just given five 
lectures at Iowa College on The Kingdom of 
God. They were heard by large audiences, 
aroused much interest and quickened the re- 
. ligious life of the college and the community. 


—— Prof. James D. Daua, professor of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at Yale since 1850, has re- 
signed. Prof. H. S. Williams, a graduate of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, ’68, will take 
the place so long honored by Professor Dana. 


— The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture proposes a course of reading on the life of 
Christ, to begin July 1, in connection with the 
International Lessons. A few popular books 
have been selected and a series of articles will 
be published for the course in the Biblical 
World. Correspondence, examinations, etc., 


pair. 


will not fade. $10.50 a pair. 


efficiently on the liver and bowels. 
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THE Charles E. Hires Company of Philadelphia | 
transact business over a very wide field, dealing in — 
every city, town, village and cross-roads in the 
country. They report that the sales of Hires’ 
Rootbeer so far this season are very much in excess 
of the same period last year. No temperance bey- 
erage has ever anywhere nearly approached Hires’ 
Rootbeer in popularity. Its wonderful success can 
be accounted for only on the ground that it is just 
what the manufacturers claim—an honest extract of 
nature’s most healthful roots, which slakes thirst, 
improves health and pleases every member of the 
family. Its remarkable sale certainly proves that 
millions enjoy Hires’ Rootbeer. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 


Middlesex, Vt. 


Tired Limbs, Impure Blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave Health, 
Appetite and Strength. 

“Last spring my daughter Jennie had 
pimples break out on her face; they grew 
large and looked like small boils. She was 

Weary All the Time 
and her limbs ached continually. She had 
no appetite and was real poor. We were 
advised to give her Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
One bottle helped her, so we got. others, 


Hood’s 
Cures 


which completely cured her. She has grown 
fleshy, has a good appetite, and is quite well.” 
Mrs. [RA JOHNSON, Middlesex, Vt. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
25¢. 


SUMMER DRAPERY. 


‘The house proclaims the inmate.’’ 

Not its shape, for that rests with the architect. 
Nor its condition; the landlord is responsible there. 
But a perpetual advertisement of the taste of the 
inmates hangs in its windows. 

It costs nothing to have expert advice on the very 
smallest expenditure; we retain the services of an 
Interior Decorator to advise our customers on the 
latest styles, on suitable color schemes, and on the 
best methods of effective treatment at reduced cost. 

We have this week a new, pure white Duchess 
Curtain, heavier than Brussels, yet not coarse like 
Irish Point. 


They are very decorative at $14.25 a 


Brussels are at $6.50 and upwards. ; 
Indian Crepe Curtains for summer houses harmonize with Oriental Rugs. They 


will be conducted according to,the plan of the 
Chautauqua Circle. Circulars will be sent 
on application to the institute, Hyde Park, 
Chicago. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 


ae 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The. outlook for business does not im- 
prove. The striking coal miners and their 
would-be employers have had a conference, 
but the result was a total failure to agree as 
towages. The huge strike is still in full force 
and is causing great havoc in many directions. 
The price of soft coal is advancing, but that is 
tot so bad for manufacturers as is the total 
inability to procure coal at many interior 
points. Railroad traffic is threatened with 
partial suspension, one great trunk line hav- 
ing already refused the transportation of per- 
ishable freight at certain points. And it is 
now apparent that the whole country has a 
vital and additional interest in the manner of 
settlement of this strike. The success of the 
strikers on the Great Northern Railroad has 
had the usual effect upon all Western railroad 
employés; it will be difficult to reduce wages 
of such employés on any railroad, no matter 
how great the necessity. And if the miners 
carry their point the summer is sure to witness 
‘several gigantic undertakings ofa similar kind. 

While nobody should expect the enactment 
of a new tariff law to produce any immediate 
boom in business, or should think that such 
one act would be in any sense a panacea for 
our industrial woes, the fact should never for 
one moment be lost sight of that this legisla- 
tive uncertainty is a great evil as regards the 
business of the country as a whole, and that it 
is the chief evil as regards a large part of the 
manufacturing business of the East. The tar- 
iff debate drags on slowly and is as disgusting 
in its character as was the discussion of the 
repeal bill last fall. The scandals raised in 
connection with the sugar schedules may re- 
tard the final passage of any bill, and they 
certainly threaten to arouse an indignation 
and contempt toward our legislators on the 
part of voters. 

In New England the mills are working on 
quite full time, but shut-downs are in pros- 
pect unless the markets for their products ex- 
pand very soon. Manufacturers are piling up 
goods and the end of that policy is a shut- 
down or an auction sale at disastrous prices. 

The low prices now prevailing for so many 
great commodities constitute the most unset- 
tling factor of the moment. Attention has 
been called anew to these low prices by the 
further fall in the price of whe&t within the 
past few days. Wheat is selling at a price 
which cuts in halves the purchasing power of 
the grower, even as compared with that of a 
year ago. And what is true of wheat is true 
of other commodities. While iron sells at its 
low price, and production is slack at that, the 
sections in which the makiny of iron is the 
leading industry cannot be consumers to any 
large extent. Of course, the reduced purchas- 
ing power is offset in whole or in part by a 
reduced cost of all commodities. But itis the 
process of adjustment to new conditions and 
prices that is slow and costly. 


Relief in Hood’s. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., May 4, 1894.—My mother 
suffered with rheumatism and nothing did her any 
good until she began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
She then found relief. My two sisters have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for sore eyes and they are very 
- grateful for the benefit received. HUMPHREY DxEs- 
MOND, 31 Corey St. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion. 


PonvD’s EXTRACT used forty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stamps every bottle of 
the genuine. 


The Strongest Bromide 
Water in the Wrold. ee 
@OROHOHOROROROHOCH 


AN IDEAL HOME 


fully furnished; 
An even summer temperature the 
round. 
can find it, as well as pleasure, at 


Alma Sanitarium 


The Congregationalist 


Financial, 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn ther ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


fowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


#%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm a«City Loans, 


bearing 6} and 9% per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Spikes Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrevce, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 

assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
armined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgages foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to course we can serve you bet- 
terandcheaper. Writeandsee. L. H. PERKINS, Pres. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 28, of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. are hereby notified that their Bonds of this 
series are called for payment June 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 54 per cent 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
May through the Boston agent, 

FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 


Perfect appoint- 
ments; beauti- 
scientifically conducted. 
year 
IF YOU ARE SEEKING HEALTH you 


Alma, Mich. 


. « Write For Illustrated Pamphlet. 
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Financial. 


SOME: 
VERY 


INE, \ 
HONE INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Crreular. 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Bosyon. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 9 and 23 for 
two Grand Exe esas of Forty-eight days to| 4: eee 


-ASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Seattle; the homeward,route, after tbe 
Alaska voyage of Twelve days, via Tdcoma, Portland, 
ete., and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent, The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer “‘ Queen.”’ 


Special Train Through Central and Northern 
Europe, the party to leave New York by the North 
German Lloyd Line June 26 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Parties will leave Boston July 23 and August 13 
for two Five-Weeks’ Tours. 

Colorado Tours: Two excursions to Glenwood 
Springs and other famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, 
leaving Boston July 23 and August 13. 

The Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast: 
A 67-Days’ Excursion, leaving Boston Sept. 3; also a 
23-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return. 


Fifty-Eight ®'ummer Tours of One to Four 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
20 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


™ CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively passenger 
steamer Northwest of the Northern Steamship 
Co.’s fleet will be put in commission plying between 
Buffalo and Duluth, touching at Cleveland and Detroit. 

For tickets, reservation of staterooms, and full in- 
formation apply to 

GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston. 


A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer, 
Highest references required. Circulars. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 

P. O. Box 1409, New York. 
farm lands in Southern 
Galton: only ®15 


CALTPORNTA tres nieys 


chard, #125 an acre, by joining the three F’s colony. 
Write for particulars ot the plan. 


FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE’S COLONY DEPT., 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 
sail July 4 on 


Ten Weeks Abroad Britannic. Select 


party conducted by MARY E. WEBB., M._ D., for vears a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


Best irrigated fruit and 
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“Of course 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


During the winter the Kansas City Union dis- air 
tributed 4,000 gallons of soup and 10,000 loaves of 
bread to 16,000 applicants. 1jaZZa toehsbad 
? 
The society of the Bethel Church, Portland, gave : 
an entertainment, April 19, to the officers and crews — doorway, shed, but why don't 
of the English steamers in port. —~barn, arbor, 


mill, packing you use the 
house, lawn— 
anywhere you 
need a strong 
light that casts 
no shadow and 


won't blow out 


When the strike on the Great Northern Railroad | * ; she a9 
made it impossible to reach the Montana conven- —with theS. G. 
tion by rail a pastor and four or five Endeavorers & L. Co. TUBULAR GLOBE HANGING 
drove sixty miles over two mountain ranges. Lamp. Can be filled, lighted, regulated eo e e 


The union of St. Thomas, Ont., has made provision and extinguished without removing 
for setting apart a strangers’ pew in each church ir the globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


The Philadelphia Union proposes to put up pas- 
sages from the Bible in place of some of the adver- 
tisements that appearin the street cars of their city. 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the well-known trade-mark, 


The society of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston, has the remarkable record of having for 
three years raised $600 a year for the support of a 
missionary in Africa. 


and accidents like this would not oc- 


the place as a means of welcoming strangers to Buy it OF Kour dealers He hasit or can getit for CUT.” 
tke services and of attracting the attention of the you if you insist. end to us for a catalogue, ‘ ” 
S « M.” Binding wears 
COUR So pie. Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. The Huns S 
The society at Greenwich, Ct., has a humane com- Syracuse, N. Y. Cuicago: 25 Lage Sr. as lon g as the skirt. 


mittee, which seeks to foster a humane disposition 
on the part of the children and to secure the en- \ AR WW ICK C ‘ CLES 
forcement of such laws and the punishment of those 
that break these laws. a) [25 Ibs. 95 lh 
; \ A S, liens 
WR \s ZA 


A Welshman, while working in the quarries at the lightest AND 
Marlboro, N.H., was received as a member of the The scorchers’ pe 
society in that town. He went to his home in Wales the ladies’ favorite. 
to spend the winter and has been the means of Rigid, handsome, fully 

2 warranted. Catalogue 
free. 

The first police Society of Christian Endeavor 
celebrated its first anniversary in New York, wel- WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., | $125 | 
coming, among others, delegates from the first naval Springfield, Mass. Q25= I Oooo i 


organizing there a society. 
society, the first junior naval society, the only French 
SILVERSMITHS, 


society and the only society among the colored peo- 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


ple of the city. 


A temperance campaign hag been vigorously car- 
ried on in Illinois, where Mr. Woolley has been giv- 
ing many addresses. At Monmouth before the city 
elections twelve mass meetings were held under the 
auspices.of the temperance committees of the differ- 
ent societies, and a great victory for temperance was 


ae Sia dealing with a large society of The OldNewEngland Reliable erececeocreoooqoes 


nearly two hundred members is met by one lowa With 50 ST'Y LES and sizes to select from. ALBEE FURNITURE C0O., 
society in this way: three simultaneous meetings | Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST MANUFACTURERS OF 


are held every week. As the social committee wel- A LIFE-TIME. ARTISTIC FURNITURE 


come the members they direct them to the different | For Sale by one or more dealers in every $ From Original Designs: 


c 4 reenes ; City and Town. 
places of meeting, making the division as equal as MANUFACTURED BY FOLDING BEDS and BEDDING 
30 and 36 WASHINGTON ST. 


possible. Thus there is no permanent division, D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


At the junior rally in Boston last February Mrs. Dorchester District, Boston, Mags: 


¥F.E. Clark made an offer of two Turkish pins as te are an ays eee po gaa. | 
prizes for the two societies that were the first to ih Edi Mi o h y 
report a gift of $10 to missions. The first prize was : C 1Son- ImMco Tap ; 
given to the society at Everett, Mass., which sent $22 and $25. ry 
its $10 to Turkey. The Brookline society that re- iType iu riter. epee clear ; 
a 

= 6 

s 

9 


¢ CANNGT SEE HOW YOU DO 
yA tz WV facet WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


== Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
HONE proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; ” guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


ceived the second prize made its contribution for and church workers 


iv] <<) Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self- HUTS Cylin- 
Burmah. because: Nn A\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
It. comes within ® E set of Steel A(tnehments; shipped any where on 


The series of temperance meetings arranged by 
the Boston Union and addressed by Mr. Thomas E. 
Murphy, the son of Francis Murphy, proved to 
be so successful that they were continued a week 
longer than was at first planned. The temperance 
committee, who were in charge, were well sustained. 
The attendance was so large that.at some of the 
meetings many were unable to gain admittance, 
and the pledge was signed by large numbers. 


30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 

the reach off all in 15,000 now inuse, World’s Fair Meda] awarded machine and attach- 

price; it is easily r ments. Buy frem factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
H ‘ as 


Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or larve free 
learned and opera- ¢ REE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair, 
ted; it makes beau- OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
tiful plain copy; it a 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
See scl achasee eee ee es 


io 


92, 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carria; 
complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
fd Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made og Reaermntes 
nial, panel finished,reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. Ship) 
ws days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money require: aped 
advance. 75,000) in use. We are the oldest and best known 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
> furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
SAR guarantee to be Rh resented, sold at the lowest factor 
AY prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrat 


RDOS1DIS 1-DIS LEDS OOS a 


SP 1-D0eE 
TRIAL g FREE. 
y, 


catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. co., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
Y. C) S. Ci E. BA ees 
" . 


POCOHCOSOHS-OOOG9O0GO 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVé DEALER’S 
wild AND AGENT’S PROFITS. : 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 


HART! age 


SJabie for either sex, made of | est ma- 


The FITCHBURG Cio « i me 
justed and a ga pe subelantialy eave one 
R A i L R Oo A D co M P A N Y alee complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 


free. OXFORD MEG. Co. 


will place on sale round trip tickets from Boston to 888 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
; TYPEWRITERS. 
and return via Hoosac Tunnel, West Shore and Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Lake Erie ‘ Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-pagecat free. 
Day Steamers. TYPEWRITER 14 Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St, Chicago. 
Will give you a better —_——_ 
return for the money § 1-4 ° 8 4 
invested than any other 13.15 Round Trip. 13.15 DR STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
ee . 5 
BICYCLE. Train leaves Boston at 3.00 P.M. (sleeping car Saratoga Springs, New York. 
SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. through to Buffalo), arriving at Cleveland next! 4 popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
afternoon. alithe year. Elevator, electric bel S, Steam, Open fire- 
The Hartford Cycle Co., : places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
For particulars apply to é of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
HARTFORD, CONN.+ J. R. WATSON croquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Blectricity, ali 
Her, f baths and all health appliances. New Turkish aud rs : 


Boston, Mass. Gen’l Passenger Agent. | sian baths. Send for iliustrated cirewar. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


FITT—MOODY-—In Northfield, May 16, by Rev. S. P. 
Cook, assisted by Rev. Dr. H. B. Hartzler, A. P. Fitt of 
Chicago and Emma R., daughter of Dwight L. Moody. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


GOULD—In Portland, Me., May 11, Deacon Edward 
Gould, aged 89 yrs.,5 mos. For sixty years he was 
eashier of the National Traders’ Bank, and identified 
during this period with the religious and benevolent 
interests of the city. 

er Farmington, Me., May 11, Hiram Holt, aged 

yrs. 

MEACHAM —In Monte Vista, Col., March 2, Mrs. Melvin 
he ecm only sister of Rey. H. A. Ottman of Elmira, 


MEANS—In Boston, May 16, Sarah, widow of the late 
William P. M. Means, 

OTTMAN—In Elmira, N. Y., May 6, Fanny R., eldest 
daughter of Rey. and Mrs. H. A. Ottman, after an ill- 
ness of more than three months. Her sickness was 
characterized by that patience in suffering which is 
the outgrowth of an unwavering faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

PECK—In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 17, Rev. J. Oramel Peck, 
D.D., corresponding secretary of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, aged 57 yrs. He was graduated from 
Amherst in 1862. 

PHILLIPS—In Curtisville, May 15, Joseph W. Phillips, 
formerly of Windsor, aged 74 yrs. 

RUSSELL—Im Roxbury, May 16, Captain Daniel Rus- 
sell, aged 80 yrs. Born ln’ Nantucket, a sea captain 
for many years, for nearly thirty years he has been 
the agent of the Massachusetts Society for Discharged 
Convicts and has wisely administered the affairs of 
that office. He was one of the oldest members of the 
eee Church and of the Boston Congregational 

ub. 


NOAH HAMMOND. 


*" The church and whole community in Mattapoisett, 
Mass., have met with a great loss in the death of Dea- 
con Noah Hammond, who died of pneumonia, March 8, 
aged 61 yrs. He was born and his life was spent in the 
town of Mattapoisett. He was active in the town’s life 
and held important town offices, being selectman for 
twenty-two consecutive years, during nearly ten years 
of which time he was chairman of the board, He was 
a justice of the peace, notary public, surveyor and con- 
vyeyancer. He was elected representative to the State 
Legislature last falland was attending to his duties as 
representative when stricken down with pneumonia. 
He had for several weeks previously been suffering 
from the effects of a bad attack of la grippe. His 
devotion to the Congregational church, of which for 
many years he had been a member and a deacon, was 
thorough. He loved the polity and admired the history 
of his denomination. He loved the institutions and fes- 
tivals of the church and viewed with sorrow the aboli- 
tion of the historic Fast Day, by vote of the Legislature 
of which he wasamember, He was a noble man, a true 
friend, an earnest Christian. The repeated utterance 
in his town is, ‘‘ How can we spare him’?”’’ Deacon Ham- 
mond left a widow, a son and a daughter. 


Hiorsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is vitalizing in its effect on the neryous system. 
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It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of'scaling or cracking. 


and clean. 
any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’”’ (Pittsburgh). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh), 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh), 


It is always smooth 


To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila), 

‘““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 

*““SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) | 

‘“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 

“ULSTER” (New York). 

‘““UNION ” (New York). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stre: 8 Toston, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES [ 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking, 


— 


EG 
ORIN 


be 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


GINGHAMS 


25c. and 37ic. 


We have just received about 90,000 yards of the finest English and 


Scotch Ginghams in entirely new designs; they are worth 42c. to 62c. 


We are willing to risk our reputation for truthfulness and for 


good judgment on the statement that this is the best and cheapest lot of KENNA RD & CO., 


Fine Ginghams that has been shown in one place at one time any- 


where in the United States any time within five years. 


SAMPLES WITHOUT CHARCE. 


R. H. Stearns 


& Co., Boston. 


! The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


: semi-monthly. This move- 
ment onthe part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


By Rev. R. DEWITT MAL. 
LARY. Pp. 61, price 15 
cents, 


Family 
Worship 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ministers and laymen, to a circular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 

“A timely and forcible discussion.” — Watchman. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


WITH 
EIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


Hall AND WHITTINGTON 
| Clocks, CHIMES. 


Also Clocks striking the hour and half hour 
only for ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS and upwards. 


BIGELOW, 


English 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDOVED _: 
JP cnnic 
Inpivipval Cups 


Caps instantaneously ¢ 
filled. Easily served fo j 
(ommunicants. , 


Address oJ.G.THO 


IT WILL SERVWE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


President Franklin Carter, LL. D., presided 
over the meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society held in connection with 
the General Association in Pittsfield last 
week. Secretary Coit reported that the re- 
ceipts were $124,392, which is $28,794 less than 
last year. Grants averaging $382 were made 
to 134 churches and missions, twenty-six of 
which are foreign. The amount expended in 
the State was $62,634; the average salary of 
the 131 missionaries, $812, under whose pas- 
toral care are 6,999 families. The aided 
churches received 509 persons on confession of 
faith, and gave to benevolent Bocieties $9,066 
—a, large increase. 

The rapidly growing foreign work touches 
eight nationalities—French, Swede, Norwe- 
gian, Finn, German, Italian, Armenian and 
Jew. The efforts in behalf of French Cana- 
dians. continue to be of primary importance 
in view of defections from the Roman Catho- 
lic churches. The results of ten years’ labors 
may be seen in an aggregate church member- 
ship of 354, while there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, more who are intellectually con- 
vinced, but who hardly dare to face the per- 
secution which often follows the avowal of 
Protestantism. The French Protestant Col- 
lege at Springfield and the French newspaper 
issued by that institution were here spoken 
of as useful forces in carrying forward this 
particular work. 

A comparison with 1884 shows that fifty- 
eight of the eighty-five home missionary fields 
then on the list are still receiving aid from 
the society, but of the ninety-three now on the 
list forty-seven may be regarded as perma- 
nent, while forty-six may be expected to be- 
come in due time independent of aid. The 
report spoke in praise of the evangelistic work 
done, by the society through certain city 
churcbes, mainly in Boston, which. work, by 
the way, is rapidly exhausting the Swett fund. 

Two of the more recent accessions to the cir- 
cle of Boston pastors were drawn upon for the 


oratory of the afternoon, and they justified all 


the confidence that had been reposed in them, 
speaking with great enthusiasm and effeetive- 
ness. 
ence which New England has always exerted 
upon the West. He paid an eloquent tribute 
to the heroic men who have labored;on the 
frontier. Rev. C. R. Brown considered the 
Coxey uprising, fantastic and misguided 
though itis, to be deserving of the attention 
of the church. He emphasized, however, the 
importance of conjoining with efforts to im- 
prove external conditions the direct appeal to 
the spiritual nature and religious obligations 
of the individual. Rev. J. J. Dana, a veteran 
home missionary, added a few forceful words 
testifying to his joy in service. 

No change in the officers elected was made 
other than the substitution of S. B. Shapleigh 
on the executive committee for G. H. Whit- 
comb, who feels compelled to retire after 
twenty years’ service. 

Seen 


NEW ENGLAND EVANGELISTIO 
ASSOCIATION. 


The seventh annual meeting was held in 
Boston, May 15-17, with sessions in Brom- 
field Street, Park Street and Clarendon Street 
Churches. The large attendance and the ear- 
nest spirit brought much encouragement to 
the association. The subjects of: addresses 
were: The Good Shepherd—illustrated with a 
series of paintings, Women’s Work in Country 
Parishes, Incidents in the Work, My First 


wt=—<_< 


made with None-Such Mince Meat isg 
distinguishable by its excellence, Ask 
=—your Grocer for the pe stone sack brand, 


MERRELL-SOULEB CO., Syracuse, N. Ye 


Rev. C. H. Beale dwelt upon the infiu- | 
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Season in Evangelistic Work, The Influence 
of the Association in Conserving Spiritual 
Christianity, Bible Reading, Evangelists’ Call 
and Work. 

Mrs. E. M. Whittemore told of her work in 
the dives and slums of New York City, em- 
phasizing the need of going to the unconverted 
instead of merely inviting them to the church. 
The evangelist’s work is not a hindrance but 
furtherance of the work of the church. Rev. 
Cc. L. Jackson gave a clear statement of the 

work of the association. In spite of the hard 
times, it closed the last year out of debt. Its 
broadest field is among the country churches 
of New England, but an important branch of 
it is the noon meeting in Bromfield Street 
Church, which has an average attendance of 
300. Over 300 conversions there were re- 
ported last year. The work is no longer an 
experiment, and it is hoped that it will be- 
come national and even international in its 
extent. The meetings were also addressed 
by Rev. Fathers Chiniquy and Lambert, who 
explained their departure from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


ALL THE FAMILY USE 


we 4.3 


wy" 


Omfor rt Powder 


Because it heals all skin 
allays irritation. 


affections and 
It will positively cure 


Kezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Lrysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample ond book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


Lustre the greatest, 


Likea Magic Touch, . 
Labor the 0. : 


SILVER cTR O-ON 
ELE SI LI POLISH 
Never scratching, 8 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


Trial quantity free or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO een Cco., 


John St, New York. 


ty Guaranteed 


¢ Responsible physicians have lately said 
that the purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


E of fine flavor, 
Geeoe 


and gelatine, 
its excellence 
never varies. 


Da tn a a te a a ee ee ee ee] 
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WASHING 
COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 


For SavincTon & Expense 
Witnour Invury To THE 
TeéxtuRe,CoLor OR Hanos. 


NEW YORK 


Bristles with good points, 


and the minute they spy dirt 
they rise up and go for it. No 
matter what it’s on—linen, 
laces, silk, woolens, flannel, 
marble, china, glass, wood, 
metal, or your own person, 
Pearline will get the dirt off 
with the least trouble and la- 
bor. It saves that ruinous wear 
andtear that comesof rubbing. 
Another point to think of: 
Pearline is harmless to any 
washable substance or fabric.44 


makes O Ot circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and health to every member of tne 
family. A 25c. package makes 5 gal- 


lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book, 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 


FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 
Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 
Sure cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 
etc. Prevents contracting disease. 
Insures a healthy, clear com Por de? 
3 and prevents Obesity. cone nee de- 
bat scriptive circular. 

& CO., 128 to 132 White Btrest, New 

York, ‘manufacturers of Douches, 
Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers. and_ Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum pinhees, all dis- 
eases peculiar to women, and BLOOD OISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be ceed in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for F-00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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‘Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 


make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 


Se000000SSe 


“‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 


—blood impurity. 
Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


remain 


¥of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


<= MARK, PATENTED, 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 

and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 4 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


jn these States only, have proved the value of this | 


treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 
Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
‘ and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 


ane ? Why ? 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE CUM 


Stops T.coTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 

s Don’t axe Imirarions. All dealers, 
5 : bes or send 15c to 

4 SWELL AFFAIR. C,6.DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 


INSOMNIA. 

A practical, efficient and inexpensive formula for the 
relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to ‘“ In- 
somnia,’ Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mentioning this paper. ; 
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POINTERS FROM PITTSFIELD. 


—— Lynn next year. 


—— The offering for the Board of Ministerial Aid 
amounted to over $80. 


— Unction isn’t going forward; it is going round 
and round.—Dr. Bascom. 


—— There is no secular theme in the world of God 
whichis not sacred if treated sacredly.—Dr. Bascom. 


—— It was a lively meeting, anyway, and that is 
more than can be said of all ecclesiastical gather- 
ings. 


— The church, with all her limitations and 
faults, is still the most splendid thing in the annals 
of the world.—Rev. G. A. Gordon. 


—— Edward Bellamy’s scheme for improving the 
world can only be worked by the saints in light, and 
there aren’t enough saints around to work it.—C. R. 
Brown. 


—— Let historical criticism come. There is much 
of chaff in it; but let the wind of criticism blow 
upon it, the chaff will be blown away but the wheat 
will remain.—D7. Bascom. 


—— There was room for all these, and welcome, 
too. Yet it was good tosee such old Congregational 
stand-bys as Dr. C. B. Rice, Rev. P. W. Lyman and 
Rey. D. 8S. Clark on duty, too. 


—— There is a God to hove and a devil to hate; a 
heaven to fight for and a hell to be shunned; a king- 
dom of darkness and death to be overthrown, and 
it must be done by the sword of the Spirit.—Dr. 
G. A. Gordon. 


—It is an appalling fact that there are not ten 
churches in Massachusetts which include in their 
membership ten persons each who during the past 
three years have been won from the non-church- 
going classes through the ordinary means of grace. 
—C. A. Dickinson. 


—— It took nearly two pages of Mr. Sneath’s ex- 
cellent report on the number of different organiza- 
tions within the local church simply to name them. 
Here are a few which must be classified as the new- 
est of the new: Girls’ Brigade, Cradle Roll, Sister- 
hood of Service, Book and Paper Mission, Juvenile 
Florists. 


This same report, by the way, said that nota 
single reply among the hundreds received criticised 
the Sunday school unfavorably. 


—— It took Dr. Davis Foster of Winchendon only 
about half a minute to relieve the tension of the 
protracted and animated debate on the Norwegian 
bill. When the body fell to disputing as to whether 
the members voted as individuals or as representa- 
tives, he arose and calmly moved that the associa- 
tion adjourn, go home and go to bed as individuals 
and not as an association. 


— One gentleman present, who had not attended 
a meeting of the association for ten years, remarked 
upon tbe almost total change in the nature of the 
program. Ecclesiastical and theological questions 
have given way to. social problems. If, as some pre- 
dict, there is to be a reaction from the present 
prominence of this latter class of subjects, the inter- 
est and atmosphere at Pittsfield showed no signs 
of it. 


— It was quite noticeable that men not to the 
manner born in Congregationalism were prominent 
in the deliberations. The moderator was a former 
Methodist. So were the chief opponents of the Nor- 
wegian bill and one of the two speakers before the 
Home Missionary Society. Dr. Moxom, one of the 
three speakers Wednesday evening, is but just over 
the fence that separates us from the Baptist, while 
Dr. Conrad of Worcester and Dr. Lansing of Boston, 
who spoke occasionally and to good purpose, are 
comparatively fresh accessions from other denom- 
inations. 


A GENEROUS PROPOSAL.—Never has there been 
a more liberal offer than that made by Paine’s Fur- 
niture Co. to the readers of this paper in their an- 
nouncement in another column, headed ‘Summer 
Drapery.’’ They offer to send an artist decorator 
to any house in Boston to give advice, free of 
charge, on the very smallest furnishing order, and 
this offer is made regardless of any agreement to 
purchase; whether you place your order with this 
house or not you are equally privileged to avail 
yourself of the advice, which would certainly cost 
$10 at least if secured direct. 


THE value of good bread is appreciated by every 
one, but so feware able to secure uniformly good 
results. This is often due to the fact that when 
milk is used the character of it is exceedingly vari- 
able; vy using Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream you will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 
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Terrible Headaches 


RESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’s PILLS 


“JT don’t believe Oz 
there ever was so O32 
good a pill made 93 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 02 
tic Pills. They Q: 
, Will do allyourec- 93 
ommend them for OZ 
and even more. 23 
When I have a 93 
| cold and ache 03 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they $: 
never fail. Ihave been a victim of ter- oO; 
rible headaches, and have never found 0% 
anything to relieve them so quickly as oO: 
Ayer’s Pills. Since I began taking this 93 
medicine, the attacks have been less and O§ 
less frequent, until, at present, months 22° 
have passed since I have had one.”—C. 93 
F. NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. oO 


AYER’S PILLS : 


Prize Medal at World’s Fair 
PL LLLLLLPLLL 222.292.999.090 


Women and 
Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

Like all others of the CuTicuRA REME- 
DIES, the CuTicuRA SOAP sppeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere, and is 
beyond all comparison the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap as well 
as the purest and sweetest for toilet and 
nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrrr DRuG 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Loston. 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the uniyersal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists, 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


LP Fisher Jan94 


eit FLOATS» 
wis 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


W OVERMAN WHEEL.CO. 


Ny BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHIOAGO. 
DETROIT. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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TO INSURE A SUCCESSFUL FUTURE, 


O$SOSSSSSSSSS5E9OGSISOHSIHS9SSHOS0 SHS 0G 9S 


GIVE THE BABIES NESTLE’S FOOD. 


U 
Snsaspsnvoionsevesasaccucvmvevecosesennvecovesbeusesegiosarerinea: aan 


Vy The success or failure of the future begins in infancy. Physical health is an important 
y factor of success. The “pure joy of living” is beyond price. The Board of Health reports 
\ indicate the prevalence of tuberculosis in cows, which renders their milk unsafe for children. 
‘ Nestlé’s Food meets this emergency, being prepared with water only. Children using Nestlé’s 
y Food are strong and healthy. It is the favorite summer diet for infants. Sample sent on 
YW application. 

\" A Special edition of our ‘‘ Baby”s Future”’ Calendar, size 6 x 12 in ten colors Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren St.,N. Y., : 

\" from May to May, sent readers of this paper on receipt of 2c. for postage, Sole Agents for the U. S, 
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Late 
Missionary 
; Books 


HOFIE MISSIONS. 


Two Volunteer Missiovaries. By S. W. POND, Jr. 
pp. 278. $1.25. 

The story of the mission to the Dakota Indians. One 
of the most interesting, as it has been one of the most 
successful, missionary endeavors of our time. Once 
read it will leave vivid pictures. 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians. 
Mrs. HARRIET S. CASWELL. $1.50. 
A graphie and interesting story. Touching incidents 
of heroic devotion to Christ and of gratitude for salva- 
tion find large place in the full pages of this book. 


ea heG in the King’s Guard. By Two OF THEM. 
+50. 

The personal experiences of two frontier missiona- 
ries. It narrates both the joys and the hardships of 
the work from its beginnings in asod house to the fully 
developed church life of a well-built town. 


Asa Turner. A Home Missionary Patriarch and His 
Times. By Rev. GEORGE F. MaGouUN, D.D. $1.50. 


He was a potent factorin giving our polity the strength 
that it has in Illinois and Iowa. 


Mary and [; or, Forty Years Among the Sioux. 

A ead R. Riees, D.D., LL.D. Portraits. 

) sda z: 

“Nothing but death or paralysis will prevent any one 
from reading this book to the end,” writes an enthusi- 
astic but discriminating reader. The volume is rich in 
all ways. 


By 


The Mississippi Schoolmaster. By HENRIETTA 
B 


MATSON. pp. 219. $1.00. 

This book gives in concrete and interesting form a 
picture of the methods in use to elevate the colored 
people of the South. None of its readers will fail to 
appreciate the pathos and beauty of the story or to 
have their interest in the most important work of the 
American nation stimulated by it. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus HAMLIN. D.D. 

pp. 538. 2.50. 

This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. 
Hamlin is an extraordinary mau with an extraordinary 
history. His work in Turkey was providentially op- 

ortune. Whetber establishing Bebek Seminary or 

obert College, or supplying bread to the British army 
during the Crimean War, always he was the man of 
poe ouEces: No lover of missions should be without this 
D00k. 

“This is a good book for missionaries, ministers, stu- 
dents, economists, Americans, boys, and, in fact, almost 
everybody,toread. It is full of anecdote,a distinct and 
strong personality, a vivid memory, a kindly spirit and 
love of work for all human kind—instructive, entertain- 
ing and interesting.”’—Literary World. ~ 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 
MARCH, D.D. 8vo. $2.00. 
Recounts a trip around the world visiting missions. 

The author writes as one inspired by his great theme, 

and he has produced one of the strongest arguments 

for missions ever written. 


Forty Years Among the Zalus. By Rey. JOSIAH 
Bhos  neES of the A. B. U, F. M. Illustrated. 
A most thrilling story, told with simplicity and direct- 

ness. It gives a clear conception of the customs, reli- 

gion and character of the Zulus. 


By Rev. DANIEL 


Talks on the Weranda in a Far-away Land. 
fone ©. VU. TRACY, missionary of the 4.,B. C. F. M. 
Information about Turkey and mission work there, 

told in a delightfully unique manner. Not a formal ac- 

count, but a series of familiar talks on such topics as 
the public like to know about. 


Honda the Samurai. By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS, D.D., author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” 
ete. With illustrations. $1.50. 

A concise and popular narrative descriptive of Japan. 

Home life is charmingly pictured. The political life of 

this fascinating nation is also carefully explained. 


Protestant Foreign Missions. 
CHRISTLIEB. $1.00. 


A universal survey, which gives authoritative state- 
ments of mission work. 


brary Working by Love. 
50. 

The story of the work of Miss Fidelia Fiske, who 
spent most of her life as a missionary in Persia in a 
work of noble consecration and usefulness. 


Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. 
trations anda map. l6mo. $1.25, 
Gathered from the memorials of Miss Fiske. The vol- 

ume is of permanent interes:,and should be found on 

every shelf set apart for missionary literature. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 
Kev. JoHN L, ATKINSON. With an Introduction by 
Rev. F. E, CLARK, D.D. pp. 309. $1.25. 

“The book 1s a free translation from the Japanese of 
the story that has been served up with so much poetic 
glamour by Sir Edwin Arnold ia ‘The Light of Asia.’ 
It is a book that cultivated people may read with great 
advantaye.”—The Beacon. 


By Professor 


By D. T. FISKE, D.D. 


With illus- 
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The Congregationalist 


Pirin pe moe nenae 
The International 
Lessons 


Commence July \sta year’s study of the 


Lite of 
Christ, 


and those schools which desire to 
make the most helpful and compre- 
hensive study of the subject must use 


Peloubet’s 
Quarterlies, 


which in every detail, note, question, 
and explanation are unequalled, 
and represent the best scholarship 
‘of the world. 


—— Send for Free Samples to —— 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St,, - Boston, Mass. S 
We B® @220838808B 
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‘Musical Entertainments: 
for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cents, 
Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 ce7tts. 
Japanese.Parasol March and Drill, 50 cezrs. 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3¢ cents. 
Tambourine March and Drill, @ cexzs. 
Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 40 cents, 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <s. 
The ‘Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cex¢s, 
Yesterday or Grandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 
Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 c¢s. 
The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cexzs. 
The Little Turkkee Turks, 5 cexts. 


I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cen¢s. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINOINNATI, - - NEW Y@RK. CUICAGO 


JUST ISSUED! 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 10 for 1894. 


THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 


It has 13 Charming new Songs and Supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Floral Lavercise, the 


‘«¢PRICELESS GARLAND.”’ . 


Send 5 cents for Specimen Copy of both, the Service and 
Supplement. Price of the Service, 84.60 per hundred. 
By mail $450. One dozen Supplement, which is sufii- 
cient, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


HULL’S 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


“A book of peculiar iaterest to young people.” 
Golden Rule. 5 


Send for complete catalogue. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHIGAGO. 


prove? ON 


Inpivipuat Cups 
Cups instantaneously » 
filled. Easily served fo P 

(ommanicants. 


PELOUBET, D. D., 
and HuBERT P. MAIN, for use where only one 
pook is desired for the devotional meeting and the 
Sunday school. Cloth, $40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. DoaNn#, 


will meet the de- 
mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Boards, $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. i 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOURGEOIS 
—S. S.— 


races’ BIBLE 


The only one of the kind in the world, 
a is NOW READ ate ‘ 
,clear type; New Aidsand Helps; 
}} eng derable bindings. Address 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Self- 
Pronouncing 


31 May 1894 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


His Vanished Star. 


A powerful and characteristic novel by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘ In, 
the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘* The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Two Strings to His Bow. 


An admirable story for summer reading by 
WALTER MitcHELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


Claudia Hyde. 


A very interesting view of an attractive, old- 
fashioned Virginia household, with an en- 
gaging love story, by FRANCES CoURTENAY 
BaytLor, author of “‘Juan and Juanita.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


My Summer in a [Mormon 
Village. 


A pleasant book giving the observations of 
a summer in the Salt Lake Basin, by FLor- 
ENCE A. MPRRIAM, author of “ Birds through 
an Opera Glass.’’ 16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


“ No man in this country speaks with the same 
authority, or deserves more earnest attention.” 


OCIALISM AND... 
. SOCIAL REFORM. 


Y 
Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, LL. D., 


Author of ‘The Labor Movement,” “Problems of To- 
day,” ‘Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
‘Social Aspects of Christianity,’’ ete. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Part I1.—The Nature and Progress of Social smn. 
The differences existing between the va- 
rious schools. 
Part Il.—The Strength of Socialism. 
Some of 1ts advantages and possibilities. 
Part III.—The Weakness of Socialism. 
Some of its dangers aud defects. 
Part I1V.—Practicable Social Reform. 
Showing how far society can reasonably 
go in the direction of socialism. 


Numerous appendices and an exhaustive 
Bibliography add to the value of the work. 
The author’s views are presented in a clear, 
candid and fearless manner, and furnish one 
of the best discussions of this subject. 


For sule by ali booksellers. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


To Sunday-school Teachers 
and Workers. 


In the study of the life of Christ} to be resumed in the 
THEE RAGGA Sunday-school lessons, beginning with 
July, no help will be found more valuable than the 
new ** Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical 
Study,’’ by Professors WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS 
and ExNEST DE WITT BURTON. It will be of special 
assistance not only in the. study of the narrative of 
Christ’s life, but also in the study of his discourses and 
sayings. 

Those who use the International Sunday-school les- 
sons will find it a help of exceptional value, and to all 
who pursue the Inductive Method of study it will 
prove indispensable. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or mailed by the publishers on 
receipt of price. $1 50. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
SPANISH, 


There 1s DUt OnE ARS 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if in the presence of the 
teacher. Terms for 


iy Meistersehait-s: 


for each 

All ques 

swered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part One, any 
language, sent free on receipt of 2 cent 
postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


System 


No. 196 Summer Street, 
Boston, [lass. 


31 May 1894 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. RK. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
wne of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


OOOO) 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Wacyzstet s* a 


New York, N.Y. 


; | 


Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 


samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO. 


116 to 126 M>rvimac St., Boston, 


(— Se 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
x 5 CH FURNISHED 25.000 RE | LLS. 
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MES SCHOOL Iwao. PUREST.BEST 
| GENUINE 

LWEST- TROY A BELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1826. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANU int TURING 


GHURG LS &cnAts 


UREST Reese Ns Mints eee 
en or Tice an: atalo 
fleSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. eR Soar, ME 


TRAE YANDIAEN & FHF 60, free nn Cero 
‘Cincinnati India Tin. 


CHURCH pats, peas AND | CHIMES, 
ae nee ok. ee] and Frietion 
Best Work & Satisfaction ioke, Whe Price, Meriaan wee Nore 
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“The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


(A. Service for the eal: not the Sunday School.) 


@ 
@ 
: 
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100 Copies, with Musie, 8 pp., ile, 


Less than 100 copies of one TOPE lcent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
’ BOSTON. 


<r prec 


The Congregationalist 


“THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalst, 1849. 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 753 
A Case of Mistaken Hospitality 753 
Tinkering the Tariff 754 
Our Schools and Christianity 754 
Week in Review 754 
In Brief 756 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 157 
Washington 758 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Fifty Years of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Rev. J. H. Ross 759 
Make the Gospel Attractive. Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D. 760 
British Congregationalists in Council. Albion. 774 
THE HOME: 
The Tang Where We All Haye Reen—a poem. 
Julia Anna Wolcott 762 


Paragraphs 762 


Concerning Interruptions. Mrs. M. E. Sangster 762 
Learning to Walk. Annie Sawyer Downs 762 
Helpful Kitchen Utensils. Anna Barrows. 763 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 764 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 765 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 10 766 
Y.P. 8. C. E.—Topic, June 10-16 167 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 767 
LITERATURE 768 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Anniversary of the Wakefield Church 770 
Rhode Island Conference 770 
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Educational. : 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10%- raged 
Agency Manual free. EyerRETT 0, Fisk & CO. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in ew Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HO/E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 


REY. EDW. A. BENNER. 
NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BosTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 3. For circulars 
address EpMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
amp teens necessary. 
rs. 8, L. CADY and Miss C. EK, CApy, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY, 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses.- Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 


dowed. #200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 


eal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and ope ea Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
titicate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers, Entrance examinations FRIDAY, 
June 29, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 8 A. M. 
For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Thursday, June 21, Wednesday, Sept 5, beginning 
at 9 A.M. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE iCRoRAIN.Y? 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location peautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue, 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 


Published every Thursday. 


PER Cory, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Tlonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES. —Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take éffect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING Novicns, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. " Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, ’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


A HOME IN OBERLIN. 


One of the most desirable residence properties in 
Oberlin. Near the college. For sale. Address M., 
care Oberlin College. 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD 
what Christian workers are 
MOVEMENTS doing and who wants the in- 


formation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of the 

andbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 -cts.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


No one who wishes to know 


FOF 


“ The Blakeslee System has been received 
with considerable favor. The plan has { ost- 
tive merits. —Sunday School Times. 


The Bible Study 


Union 
Graded 
Lessons 


FORMERLY CALLED 


The Blakeslee Lessons, 


are meeting with great success 
everywhere. An unusual op- 
portunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
national Lessons, for a year’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
commencing July rst. They 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the school 


study the same subject matter 
as the International System. 


Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Bible Study Publishing Co. 


21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The New 


Golumbia Bicycle 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one 
half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 
POPE MFG, CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 
be obtained free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


©) )HARTSHORNS Sees 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


5) )HARTSHORN) 


CLEANSES, 
: PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A PERFECT LiQvID 
DENTIFRICE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


i E,W. HOYT & CO,, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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What 100 Girls Tell 


In a Delightful Little Book 


How They Were Educated, 
Under the Best Teachers, 


Without 


e 

¢ 

In Music, Singing or Art, a Penny’s Cost : 
a 


With.Even Their Board Paid, 
And Private Piano in Room, 


This little book will be.sent to any address, free of charge, by 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 
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¢ Lay Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
SZ THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


eginning with the third quarter of this year a new Quarterly, 
B The Intermediate Quarterly, will be issued by the Board 
( of Publication to take a place between the Primary Quar- 
éy> terly and the Senior Quarterly (heretofore ‘‘ The Quarterly”’). 
aN At the same time the other Quarterlies have been very materially 


S82 improved both in external appearance and in their contents. Dr. 
y) \ Miller, whose reputation as a writer upon the International Les- 

A's sons and as a delightful and instructive teacher is recognized 
Nika everywhere, has put forth his best efforts to make these Quaiter- 


an lies as perfect as possible. The price will remain the same. 

In addition to the Quarterlies and Lesson Leaves, the new 
Westminster Colored Lesson Card, added this year, has 
proved a very great success. Its circulation has far exceeded ex- 
pectations, and its usefulness and attractiveness have made it an 
indispensable Sunday-school aid in all the schools where it has 
been adopted. 


THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER 
THREE QUARTERLIES 

LESSON LEAVES . 

LESSON CARD 


Send for Samples 


Quality considered these are the cheapest Lesson Helps in existence, 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
j 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. WE have something new, 
= neat _ bees.) in 
% TOPIC CARDS a tae 
The Finlay Bross Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


3 FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Recommended by physicians as best appli- 
ance for weak cr aetormed ankles. 

pe, Price 4c. up. Send for circular, 

» R.H.Goiden, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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appears on our cover page, has 

lived to see an organization which 
originated with him extend through his 
own country and through the world. It is 
not to be supposed that any result so won- 
derful was anticipated by him when he 
gathered a little company of young men 
into a Christian association. But the time 
was ripe for such a movement, he was alert 
to do such service as he could for Christ, 
and to him came the rare honor of being 
the founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In this simple fact is a most 
important lesson. Itis given to only a few 
to stand at the head of great movements 
which bless mankind. But to every one 
who puts his talents faithfully to the work 
which lies nearest to him there is the re- 
ward of seeing these movements prosper 
and, perhaps, in the eyes of Him who sees 
not aS man sees, equal honor with those 
whose names stand first in them. Titles 
conferred by royalty have less meaning than 
they once had, but Queen Victoria has just 
done the nation an honor in recognizing 
the fact that Mr. Williams has done for it a 
service worthy of the title of knighthood 
conferred on him. 


G we WILLIAMS, whose portrait. 


Special Sundays have multiplied till most 
of those recently named have little general 
recognition, even though they have secured 
some sort of place in the church calendar 
by recommendation of representative bodies. 
But Children’s Sunday has claims which 
cannot be ignored. In most parishes half 
the population are twelve years old and 
under. The special recognition of this class, 
one Sunday in the year, is as beneficent to 
the older people as to the children. It 
emphasizes family life, brings the covenant 
afresh to the attention of the church, re- 
minds it of its most hopeful field and invyit- 
ing opportunity, and helps to bring many 
into the public service whose children on 
that day claim peculiar right there. It is 
the suitable time also to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of the churches for missionary 
efforts for children. No cause in our de- 
nomination so appropriately claims the gifts 
of the churches on that day as that of 
our Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
which is planting and nourishing Sunday 
schools where such work is needed all over 
the land. While in some sections a day in 
May has been chosen because summer comes 
so early, by general consent the second Sun- 
day in June is Children’s Day. May it 
bring bright skies, bright smiles, hearts 
filled with praise to God and generous gifts 
to the Lord’s work for the children, 


The convention held last week in Boston 
to consider Christian work for the Jews 
deserved more attention than it received. 
Merely as a matter of policy, it is important 
that American Christians should understand 


. what the presence of the Jews in this coun- 


try signifies and what can be done to affili- 
ate them with our religious institutions. 
Hebrews, as a race, do not scramble for 
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offices as do the Irish, nor do the Israelites, 
as a nationality, attempt to control elections 
like the Germans, nor do the Jews as a 
church try to influence government to grant 
them special favors like the Roman Catho- 
lics. But they are more tenacious of their 
race, nationality and religion than any of 
these, and as a distinct people they are 
more successful. They are repeating in 
this country what they have been doing in 
countries’ of the old world ever since they 
went into Egypt.. They are extensively 
taking possession of trade, not only in the 
larger cities but in the villages. They are 
probably more numerous in the Southern 
States than any other class of immigrants. 
They are entering the learned professions. 
They are quiet and law-abiding, influential 
and aggressive. It by no means follows 
that they are undesirable citizens. But 
they are a factor to be reckoned with in 
considering the problems of church and state 
coming before us, and the public indiffer- 
ence to these meetings shows that they are 
not receiving due consideration. 


Dr. J. H. Ecob of the Second. Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, N. Y., has resigned his 
pastorate because he will not accept the 
dogma of inerrancy which the General As- 
sembly two years ago declared to be the be- 
lief of the Presbyterian Church, at the same 
time affirming that ministers who do not 
accept it ought to leave the denomination. 
A year ago Dr. Ecob publicly announced 
his purpose to withdraw, but is said to have 
been persuaded to wait in the hope thata 
more catholic spirit would soon prevail, It 
is already evident that such a hope is vain. 
Dr. Ecob has taken the only step he could 
take honorably. But there are hundreds of 
Presbyterian ministers who stand practi- 
cally where he stands, except that they have 
not announced what they intend to do. 
What choice of courses is open to them? 
Meanwhile, the Albany church has placed 
itself on practically the same ground which 
its pastor has occupied. It has unanimously 
accepted his resignation, but has requested 
him to remain indefinitely as pulpit supply, 
and has declared that it cannot accept as 
binding recent acts of the assembly. Is not 
the church as much out of place in the 
Presbyterian body as its pastor whom it now 
proposes to call its pulpit supply? 


A considerable share of our space for two 
or three current issues is surrendered to 
reports of the annual meetings of our State 
Congregational bodies. While these reports 
are not as exciting reading as Marcella, we 
think that they repay the attention of those 
who wish to know what is uppermost in the 
thought of the denomination throughout 
the country and what is freshest and most 
satisfactory in methods of work. It is 
cheering to note the strength and spiritual 
temper of these gatherings, which appear 
to grow in significance and in influence year 
by year. The increasing prominence of 
themes relating to social and industrial 
conditions is also evident. More than one as- 
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sociation has discussed, vigorously, Aspects 
of the Kingdom of God, and Dr. Herron’s 
views have been the object of both praise 
and censure. Several associations have in- 
dorsed the New Jersey proposition for 
Christian union, the Pennsylvania breth- 
ren especially showing themselves quite 
as enthusiastic supporters of it as their 
brethren across the State border who origi- 


nated it. ; 
—<— 


A OASE OF MISTAKEN HOSPITALITY. 


Americans pride themselves justly on 
their hospitality. American Christianity 
partakes of this liberal spirit, and is more 
and more inclined to recognize what is excel- 
lent and akin to itself in the religions of the 
world. Out of this charitable disposition was 
born and carried to successful consumma- 
tion the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
last autumn. We praised it then for what 
it signified and accomplished and, in com- 
mon with many others, we have rejoiced at 
the results that continue to flow from it. It 
is one thing, however, to receive on that 
platform representatives of other faiths, to 
listen to the expositions of their beliefs and 
to accord them the measure of sympathy and 
attention which each deserved. Itis another 
thing, without investigation of their anteced- 
ents and their career hitherto, to continue 
to lavish hospitality upon them, give them an 
ovation in every city that they visit, and to 
put them forward as critics of our civiliza- 
tion and expounders of their peculiar tenets 
to the disparagement of our own, 

One of the many picturesque figures on 
the platform at Chicago was Swami Vive- 
kananda, who claimed to be the exponent 
of Hinduism and made the chief address 
describing it. Since the parliament he has 
remained in this country, gradually working 
his way East, visiting en route a number of 
places. For the last few weeks he has been 
in the vicinity of Boston, giving parlor talks 
in fashionable houses, lecturing, in the in- 
terest of local charities, on the religions of 
India, and addressing the students at sev- 
eral educational institutions, It happened 
that his address in Detroit, a few weeks ago, 
fell into the hands of Rev. Robert A. Hume 
of the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board, now in this country on a furlough. 
Surprised and indignant at the misrepresen- 
tations of Christian missions which the ad- 
dress contained, Mr. Hume wrote an open 
letter to Vivekananda, which, together with 
the monk’s reply and Mr. Hume’s rejoinder, 
has just been issued in leaflet form and can 
be had at the rooms of the American Board 
in Boston, New York or Chicago. We ad- 
vise all who desire to see how thoroughly 
the Christian missionary disarms his op- 
ponent to send for this pamphlet. Among 
its missionaries the American Board has 
no more tolerant representative than Mr. 
Hume, no one better informed about the 
religion of India, of which country he is 
himself a native, no one more inclined to go 
to the extreme of concession in his en- 
deavor to bring the adherents of other re- 
ligions to a knowledge of God in Christ. 


+ 
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His argument, therefore, is all the more 
significant, as well as convincing and 
crushing. 

But it further appears that Vivekananda 
is by no means in good and regular stand- 
ing on the other side of the water. Ex- 
tracts from papers, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, are at hand, published in Calcutta, 
in which he is discredited as a representa- 
tive of orthodox Hinduism, Indeed his 
speech at Chicago, while designed to be a 
glorification of Hinduism, reads like the 
special plea for the admission of all reli- 
gions to a parity of footing. It is just such 
a speech asa believer in all religions, or in 
no religion, might make who wanted to 
avoid the espousal of any particular type of 
faith with its summons to duty and sacri- 
fice. 

We cannot find that this monk has made 
a widely favorable impression, and it is to 
the credit of his audiences that he has not. 
He has an interesting personality, a good 
command of our language and impresses 
one as clever and adroit. His self-assertive- 
ness jars on one, and we should be vexed if 
we were not amused at his superficial ob- 
servations on our own civilization, and his 
claim that the civilization of the East is 
equal, if not superior in many respects, to 
that of the Occident. He seems inclined at 
times to avoid the subject of foreign mis- 


sions, but when he does speak of them it is” 


with a harshness of criticism and a falsifi- 
cation of facts which make silent endurance 
hard. Some persons not in warm sympa- 
thy with evangelical religion have become 
convinced 'that it is unwise to put confi- 
‘dence in the man, and least of all in much 
that he says. 

We regret the prominence that has been 
given our visitor from India. There are 
better ways of promoting good causes than 
by securing him to lecture. We have among 
us men of our own blood and spirit far bet- 
ter qualified to discuss problems with which 
he only dabbles. If a parlor talk is wanted 
that will interest, nay, fascinate, persons to 
whom the subject of foreign missions is 
usually a bore, get Mr. Hume to speak on 
the religions and present conditions of In- 
dia, or Mr. Kingman to talk on China as it 
is today, or Mr. Barton on Turkey. These 
men, though missionaries, have the gifts 
and graces of popular lecturers, and in these 
days, when our work abroad suffers for lack 
of interest in it at home, Christian people 
should honor such noble representatives of 
the grandest of all causes rather than un- 
known and uninvestigated strangers who 
come to us with sarcasm and sneers. We 
think, too, that these strangers are not 
the ones to occupy platforms honored by 
such men from over seas as Henry Drum- 
mond, and not the ones to instruct our 
young men and our young women in the 
things of God. We believe in hospitality 
and in a broad and tolerant Christianity, 
but hospitality gone to seed and a toler- 
ance that overreaches itself are as bad as 
bigotry. : 


TINKERING THE TARIFF, 


This is the phrase by which the average 
citizen describes the business in which Con- 
gress has been engaged for many months. 
It is not far out of the way. A tinker is not 
a maker, but a mender on a small scale. 
That is exactly what Congress is doing. 
The nation has just adopted a tariff de- 
signed to protect its industries from foreign 
competition. The Democratic party pro- 
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claimed its purpose to enact a tariff based 
on a different principle, designed only to 
secure sufficient money for government ex- 
penses.- On that issue the power to do this 
was placed inits hands. But the bill now 
before the Senate is in no sense a reversal of 
the principle of the present tariff; it is sim- 
ply an extensive revision of that tariff. A 
bill which had been carefully drawn and 
discussed by a carefully selected committee, 
which had been discussed for weeks and 
then passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, but which still needed more than 400 
amendments to be acceptable by the Senate, 
cannot be the work of competent experts. 
The body which has proposed more than 400 
amendments to a bill so carefully prepared 
can hardly be composed of experts. What 
is this business but tinkering the tariff? 

Why should Congress be blamed for do- 
ing this business in this way? It contains 
many able men selected for their familiarity 
with law and with principles of govern- 
ment, but how many of them have been 
chosen because of their knowledge of boracic 
acid or of butts of jute as an article of com- 
merce, or of a hundred other things which 
the Senate has been tediously discussing 
for weeks in the face of an impatient peo- 
ple? The fact is that Congress, composed 
of men chosen for their abilities for general 
legislation and representing local coustitu- 
encies, on which they depend for re-elec- 
tion, if it meddles with the tariff at all 
cannot do otherwise than tinker it. 

To restore prosperity two things are 
wanted of the tariff besides the revenue it 
brings to the treasury. The first of these is 
permanent security, the second is reasonable 
taxation. | 

Changes of' the tariff often repeated are 


-worse than a bad tariff left undisturbed. 


Business had hardly adjusted itself to the 


tariff of 1890 when the problem of a new 


one of uncertain provisions appeared, But 
the uncertainty will continue after the new 
tariff is enacted, for it will still be a politi- 
cal issue, and will very likely be changed in 
consequence of the next national election. 
Stable business conditions require a law 
that tariff changes shall not take effect 
earlier than five years after their enactment. 
Reasonabie taxation cannot be expected 
when it is regulated by men who depend on 
their local constituencies for re-election. The 
most that can be expected is aseries of com- 
promises. The Supreme Court often makes 
decisions which as widely affect business as 
changes of the tariff. But no lobby waits 
onit. No such scandals spread concerning 
it as that which has just compelled the Sen- 
ate to protect itself by a formal investiga- 
tion. The business interests of our whole 
country require a tariff commission as per- 
manent as the Supreme Court and appointed 
in the same way. Industries are paralyzed 
and millions of people are suffering through 
want of confidence in the ability of tariff 
makers and in the stability of the tariff to 
be made. To restore such confidence seems 
to be possible and thus to secure an era of 
great prosperity. The measures to do this 
imperatively call for public discussion. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND OHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity is one thing and denomina- 
tionalism is another. Our public schools 
ought not to be denominational but they 
ought to be Christian. Their influence 
should be such that no pupil should receive 
from them suggestions of the comparative 
merits of different religious denominations 
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but that every pupil should be taught the 
beauty and power of righteous living. It 
is quite possible to preserve this distinction. 
We know one teacher who for years incul- 
cated by precept and example a manly, 
noble type of personal religion without ever 
intimating with what particular branch of 
the church he was most in sympathy. But 
no scholar of his ever failed to be deeply 
impressed with the desire to live a truly 
Christian life. Doubtless there are many 


‘such teachers, and all ought to be like 


him, 

Education by itself is not certain to be a 
blessing. It needs to be controlled by a 
Christian spirit and directed toward Chris- 
tian ends or it is likely to do as much evil 
as good. It may increase power without 
developing properly the consciousness of 
responsibility and the purpose to make 
one’s life useful in the fullest and best 
sense, This fact is a prominent reason of 
the existence of so many denominational 
schools. They are not due wholly to secta- 
rian feeling although this often is prom- 
inent in creating and sustaining them. 
Much of their success is due to the con- 
viction which prevails largely that a denom- 
inational school is better, in spite of its 
inevitable limitations, than a school in 
which no positive Christian influence is 
exerted. 

The fact that some enemies of religion 
oppose Christian teaching in the public 
schools is not an important element in the 
situation. Such persons arefew. Most who 
call themselves opponents of Christianity 
really are antagonists of some form of de- 
nominationalism rather than of religion 
itself and have no objection to the train- 
ing of their children in the general princi- 
ples of righteousness, and any who do ob- 
ject to this have the right to establish 
schools of their own. But our people as a 
whole and by an immense majority are in 
sympathy with Christianity and ought not 
to submit to the control of the common 
schools in the interest of the irreligious 
minority. Parents, teachers, school boards, 
the pupils themselves and everybody else 
are concerned in having good morals and 
the elements of Christianity taught in our 
public schools so that the noblest types of 
manhood and womanhood may be developed. 


—>— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Both branches of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature have agreed upon, and Governor 
Greenhalge has signed, a bill establishing 
liquor license commissions in the cities, 
which commissions shall have the duty of 
issuing all licenses for the sale of liquor. 
The commissioners are to be appointed by 
the mayors and may be removed after a 
hearing upon charges made. They cannot 
hold any other municipal office while hold- 
ing the commissionership. The mayor has 
sole power of appointment, without con- 
firmation by the aldermen. The law does 
not apply to those cities which vote against 
license nor to those which have a special 
commission—Boston and Fall River, thus 
far. The purpose of the act is to take the 
liquor question out of city politics as far as 
possible. Grave charges have been made 
as to the extent to which boards of alder- 
men, which hitherto have had the issuing 
of liquor licenses, have been under the 
power of the saloons, and discreditable 
tales of bribery of aldermen by the liquor 
interest are given on what appears to be 
good authority and substantiated by recent 
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investigation. But there can be no ques- 
tion that this act will bring the mayoralty 
into liquor politics even more than now, 
and it is a fair question whether this will 
not prove a case of changing the place and 
of keeping the pain. Hence all the more 
will attention be called to be workings of 
the Norwegian license system, if it is per- 
mitted a trialin the State. In its amended 
form the bill permitting the attempt has 
been ordered to its third reading by a vote of 
71 to 30. After a long debate the House has 
declared decidedly against the movement to 
revive the old law for the taxation of mort- 
gaged real estate to its full amount in the 
hands of the owner and then to levy an 
additional tax upon the amount of money 
loaned. The Senate has defeated the House 
bill making nine hours a legal day’s work 
for all employés of corporations and manu- 
facturing establishments. It was felt that 
the times were too hard and that the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers were subjected to 
too close competition to require them to 
shorten the hours of labor to that extent. 


The action of the House of Representa- 
tives last week, to which our Washington 
correspondent refers, relative to civil sery- 
ice reform can scarcely have strengthened 
the dominant party in the affections of those 
who are genuine civil service reformers, for 
while the commissioners’ salaries and ex- 
penses are provided for, and while the inci- 
dent has given Commissioner Roosevelt an 
opportunity to challenge the most search- 
ing investigation, nevertheless it has been 
proved that nothing but fear of the public 
and not devotion to principle keeps the 
present law on the books. It is true that 
President Cleveland has recently extended 
the classified service and that Postmaster- 
General Bissell has conformed to the law 
fairly well, but Mr. Quincy’s raid on the 
consuls, Secretary Carlisle’s spoils crusade 
in the Treasury Department and Attorney- 
General Olney’s recent opinion making as- 
sessments of office holders possible and legal 
through a technical interpretation of the 
law have not done much to justify the 
hopes of many independents who voted for 
the administration. For an unanswerable 
array of testimony respecting the indescrib- 
able fatuity of our present method of select- 
ing and rewarding our servants in the diplo- 
matic service the June Century must be 
consulted. Ex-ministers to England, France, 
Turkey, China, men like Angell, Lincoln 
and Strauss, tell of that which they have 
seen and concerning which they do know. 


As far as we can judge, the anti-lottery 
bill, which passed the Senate last week, 
was not weakened by amendments ané, if 
passed by the House, will do much to 
thwart the great corporations that prey upon 
the gambling instincts of the people. But 
the action of the Rhode Island Legislature 
last week was vicious. At the eleventh 
hour, just before adjournment, a bill os- 
tensibly intended to make the selling of 
pools illegal, was passed with an amend- 
ment which permits pool-selling at the agri- 
cultural fairs held between May 15 and 
Noy. 15. We have read the record of this 
legislation and the comments of tke Provi- 
dence Journal upon the way in which it 
was compassed, and the only explanation 
is that either the legislators were duped or 
bought. Heretofore, under the common 
law, it has been possible, when the officials 
did their duty, to arrest and convict pool- 
sellers. Now, by special legislation, they 
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get exemption in the State Roger Williams 
founded. A week ago we chronicled a de- 
cision by a New York Supreme Court judge 
that the Ives pool bill was not constitu- 
tional. Another judge of co-ordinate rank 
has just declared it constitutional, denying 
that the essential principle of the lottery 
underlies the scheme. Nothing but the de- 
cision of a higher court will settle this im- 
portant point, and in the meantime the 
Constitutional Convention will do well to 
devise a judiciary system that will make 
such scandals impossible. 


There is a realm of human action wherein 
experience shows that it is more difficult 
to kill than it is to create. Witness the 
modern corporation, or any of the chief 
organs of the constitutional State. The 
Radicals of England have yet to see that 
the House of Lords is not to be snuffed out 
in a day, even after there is practically uni- 
versal recognition that it ought to be— 
which is far from the truth now—but Mr. 
Gladstone realizes it, and let us hope Lord 
Rosebery also. So with our Senate, which 
has done so much during the last decade to 
create and justify the popular impression 
that it has departed from the ideals of those 
who created it and today is a menace to 
pure legislation. Last week a committee 
of the House of Representatives reported 
unanimously ip favor of a constitutional 
amendment changing the method of elect- 
ing senators from the present method by 
legislatures to the direct method of a popu- 
lar vote. In all probability the report will 
be accepted, adopted and the popular 
branch of the national legislature put on 
record. But what of it? The Senate is as 
likely to acquiesce as is the House of Lords 
to the demands of the Commons, and un- 
til it does acquiesce all hope of change 
is as futile. Some senators would oppose 
it conscientiously, defending the wisdom of 
the fathers and pointing to the service ren- 
dered by a body which is not as variable as 
the House or as reflective of the moods of 
the people. Other senators would oppose 
the change because they would read in it 
the knell of the trickster and manipulator 
of legislatures, and being in the Senate to 
guard the interests of that species of para- 
site of course they are not going to commit 
suicide, as it were. The remedy for the 
evil is not in an unattainable constitutional 
change of method, but in an attainable, 
practical, homely way open to every 
voter, viz.: sending to the State legislatures 
honest men, not dishonest partisans, for at 
bottom the indictment of the people lies 
against venal partisan legislatures, and not 
against the Senate per se. 


The searching probe which the legislative 
committee has put into the financial affairs 
of one of the police commissioners of New 
York City has brought forth much informa- 
tion of a kind that will be of incalculable 
benefit to those whose mission it is to re- 
generate our municipal. life, and the num- 
ber of such patriots is rapidly increasing. 
As we go to press the first meeting of the 
National Municipal League is in session 
in New York City, and it is supposed that 
then and there will be perfected a society 
which had its genesis last January in Phila- 
delphia at the remarkable conference which 
we reported in our issue of Feb. 1. That 
much that was said and done in Philadel- 
phia has had, and that more that will be 
said and done in New York will have, great 
weight with the New York. Constitutional 
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Convention is apparent. Already the com- 
mittees of that important body have had 
referred to them suggested amendments 
which embody the experience and wisdom 
of the best men in the ranks of the league, 
and nothing that the convention does will 
be quite as important as its rejection or 
adoption of the propositions affecting muni- 
cipal reform. A legislature can be elected 
which will refuse to make sectarian appro- 
priations. Decent men, if they do their 
duty, can make the ballot box the agent for 
defending the home, the school and the 
State without calling in the women of the 
State. But with the constitution as it is 
now certain reforms affecting the lives and 
morals of the dwellers in cities cannot be 
secured as effectively and permanently as is 
necessary. 


A few years ago the miners in the Cour 
d’ Alene district of Idaho did deeds of vio- 
lence and tyranny which but few Eastern 
people appreciated until they read the nar- 
rative, in the guise of fiction, in Mary Hal- 
lock Foote’s story recently published in 
the Century. To all who have read that 
novel the dispatches from Cripple Creek, 
Col., during the past week have had pe- 
culiar interest. In them have been chron- 
icled the same deeds of tyranny and blood- 
thirstiness that made/fher picture of the 
battle between union and non-union labor 
at once so revolting and enthralling. Rifles 
and dynamite, especially the latter, are 
frightful engines of war in the hands of 
men such as are found in the Western 
mining camps. Mercy seems to be an un- 
known quantity. Men are captured, held 
as hostages and threatened with extermina- 
tion if the contentions of the union miners 
are not granted, the leaders of the latter 
sending out their mandates to the mine 
owners in two languages—dynamite hurled 
down the shafts and threats of murder of 
captives unless the terms demanded are 
granted. Unfortunately the local authori- 
ties have been utterly unable to meet the 
crisis, aud Governor Waite, with character- 
istic sympathy for violence and anarchy, 
has put obstacles in the way of the State, 
through its militia, doing its duty. Nor 


-has a voluntary arbitration committee, 


headed by President Slocum of Colorado 
College, been successful in adjusting the 
dispute. 


As we intimated in our last issue, the 
expected conflict between the striking 
miners in the bituminous coal area and the 
non-union men or the deputies protecting 
them bas come during the past week, and 
in Western Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illi- 
nois blood has been shed, trains which 
were moving the coal mined by non-union 
men have been ‘‘ held up,’’ and many a town 
has beén terrorized by the roving bands of 
belligerent strikers. In Pennsylvania the 
miners have expressed their willingness to 
accept Governor Pattison as arbitrator and 
he has stated his willingness to serve. In 
Illinois Governor Altgeld, in response to 
appeals from sheriffs, has ordered out a 
goodly portion of the State militia, and up 
to date there has been no open warfare be- 
tween the citizen soldiery and the strikers, 
Here and there a mine operator has con- 
ceded the rates demanded by the strikers, 
and this output, together with that fur- 
nished by the mines operated by non-union 
men, prevents the full disastrous effects of 
the strike to be felt in the industrial world. 
But the outlook is dark. The innocent suf- 
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fer when factories, unable to secure coal, 
shut down. The strikers at best, if their 
demands were granted instantly, would 
need long to recuperate from the drain upon 
their slender resources. The deeds of vio- 
lence only serve to lend the strong arm of 
the militia to aid the employer in protect- 
ing his property and his new laborers, who 
stand ready to take what he offers—which 
may or may not be all that in equity 
he ought to offer. And the striker, what 
of him? Ultimately he returns to find his 
place gone, or, if he resumes work in the 
old place, it is with a grievance rankling, 
and when an employé thus feels toward his 
employer the latter seldom gets anything 
like an adequate return for the wage he 
pays, be it ever so small. Various causes 
contribute to make the present a time of 
unrest, and never was there such a demand 
for equity and fair dealing in the business 
world. 


Three aged men—William M. Evarts, W. 
E. Gladstone and Jules Simon—great by 
reason of personality and service for coun- 
try, are receiving the sympathy of the world 
now because of their impaired vision. Mr. 
Gladstone last week passed under the knife 
of the surgeon, and his wonderful vitality 
has again been shown by the rapidity of 
his recovery from the operation of having a 
cataract removed. 
the Commons in the votes on the Budget 
has been greater than was anticipated, 
thanks, however, to the renewed loyalty of 
the McCarthyites and not to the recalcitrant 
Welsh or''!Radicals. Professor Bryce has 
‘ succeeded Mr. Mundella as president of the 
board of trade. French antipathy to Eng- 
land has been re-enforced by the success of 
the latter in negotiating a treaty with Bel- 
gium by which France is forever shut out 


from gaining territory along the waters of. 


the Upper Nile and Great Britain is given 
the strip of territory between Lake Albert 
Edward and Tanganyika, thus giving her 
the ‘‘missing link’’ of territory necessary 
to enable her to march her troops on a 
highway of her own from Cairo to Cape 
Town. In return Great Britain concedes to 
Belgium, during the lifetime of King Leo- 
pold, the left bank of the Nile as far north 
as Khartoum. Since Rosebery came in 
Great Britain has appropriated Uganda and 
Pondoland, and now this consummation of 
a long-cherished plan must be credited to 
his ministry. Would that the record of con- 
quest. were whiter, freer from the trail of 
the traffic in liquor! A more terrible in- 
dictment of Christian civilization than the 
simple statement of facts contained in Fred 
P. Noble’s article on Christendom’s Rum 
Trade with Africa in the June Missionary 
Review we have never seen. 


That ‘‘blood is thicker than water’’ has 
been proved in London and Boston during 
the past week. Here we, as a State, munici- 
pality and people, have been trying to make 
Vice-Admiral Hopkins of the cruiser Blake 
and his minor officials and crew, together 
with the commander of the Tartar and his 
staff, feel at home in Boston. From their 
words spoken at banquets, their participa- 
tion in our sports and amusements and their 
tributes drawn out by the enterprising re- 
porters, we infer that the attempt has been 
successful. But it is in London that the 
most significant deeds have been done and 
words spoken. An American naval-officer, 
Captain Mahan of the Chicago, of whom the 
London Times bas said: ‘‘Captain Mahan 
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may almost be said to have effected a revo- 
lution in the study of naval history similar 
in kind to that effected by Copernicus in 
the domain of astronomy,’’ together with 
Admiral Erben and the other officers of the 
Chicago, have been banqueted by the great- 
est men now identified with the British 
navy and many equally great in other forms 
of public service. Running all through the 
utterances at the feast and in the comments 
of the British press upon it is a vein of genu- 
ine regard and respect for the United 
States which is an omen of the future, 
when, acting together, Great Britain and 
the United States shall say to Europe: 
“Lay down your arms. The intolerable 


economic burdens of today and the infernal 


possibilities of war tomorrow must cease.”’ 
Captain Mahan, the hero of the hour, in his 
speech justified his reputation for modesty 
allied with profound knowledge and states- 
manlike breadth of vision, and the London 
correspondents unite in crediting Ambassa- 
dor Bayard with a speech which would have 
done credit to any of his great predecessors 
at the court of St. James. We are compel- 
ling the respect of England in more ways 
than one. E. W. Gosse, only last week, 
wrote to the Times, expressing regret that it 
was left for us to purchase and erect me- 
morials to the great masters of English 
literature. He referred especially to the 
marble bust of Keats, shortly to be unveiled 
in the parish church at Hampstead, which 
is the gift of Keats’s American admirers. 


The defeat of the French ministry is sig- 
nificant solely as it reveals the importance 
which labor questions are coming to have 
in. European parliaments, and the pitfalls 
that lie in the path of the best-intentioned 
cabinets when they come to deal with the 
passions and greed of the ambitious wage- 
earner. True, in this particular instance 
the premier, M. Casimir Perier, did not take 
advantage of certain resources open to him, 
and it is quite evident that he rode for a 
fall, to use a technical expression. The 
approaching presidential election had much 
to do with his persistence in resigning, and 
it has complicated the efforts of President 
Carnot in arranging for the construction of 
a new cabinet, a task that M. Dupuy re- 
luctantly has assumed. Unfortunately for 
our good name as a nation, the French ex- 
hibitors at the Columbian Exposition have 
been compelled to sue the directors of that 
corporation for, heavy damages resulting 
from breach of contract, inadequate protec- 
tion of exhibits, etc. 


IN BRIEF. 


Among the many compliments bestowed on 
our handbook Forward Movements, with its 
comprehensive account of the institutional 
churches and college settlements of the coun- 
try, is the following from Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, which we value as the testimony of an 
expert. ‘‘The handbook Forward Movements 
is well arranged and contains a great deal of 
useful inforniation in convenient shape. I 
think you have done a valuable service in 
bringing out this book.”’ 


We shall publish next week an exceedingly 
timely article from the pen of Rey. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden entitled Shall We Abolish 
Institutions ? 


Are you remembering in public and private 
prayer the business men of the community, 


bearing, as so many of them are, unusual bur- 
dens? 


It seems, probable that at least a dozen of 
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this year’s graduating class at Yale will studY 
for the ministry. That is better than last 
year, but is a small proportion as compared 
with the number of twenty-five years ago. 


The summaries of the Year-Book for 1894 
show the largest gain in membership of the 
churches, in additions on confession and in 
infant baptisms of any year in our denomina- 
tional history. The single apparent exception 
in 1887 is due to a change in dates by which 
more than twelve months were included in 


‘the report for that year. 


None of our orders of evening service, Six- 
teen of which have already been issued, is 
arousing more favorable comment than that 
for Children’s Sunday. Its adaptability to 
both a morning and evening congregation 
counts much in their favor. Every mail 
brings in orders from many sections of the 
country. 


While the Constitutional Convention of New 
York is in session the Protestant Episcopal 
clergy of the diocese of Albany will pray for 
it thus: 


Preserve it [the convention] from error and 
ignorance, from passion, prejudice and parti- 
sanship and from every evil thing. Guide 
and control its members and overrule the 
issues of its decisions to the common weal. 


Bishop Doane’s thoughtfulness is responsible 
for this. Amen! 


The discussion whether or not communi- 
cants ought to drink out of a common cup at 
the Lord’s Supper is in some quarters ap- 
proaching the ridiculous. One of our reli- 
gious exchanges, for instance, quite disap- 
proves of individual cups, but suggests that 
the minister should take a clean towel with 
him as he distributes the wine and wipe the 
edge of the cup as he receives it back from 
each communicant. The propriety of this pro- 
ceeding, our contemporary thinks, is self-evi- 
dent. The propriety of individual cups might 
not be so self-evident, but would be no less 
appreciated. 


When Dr. Storrs retired from the pulpit the 
other day after preaching the sermon at Har- 
vard Church, Brookline, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its organization, and had laid aside 
his robe, Dr. Thomas called his attention to a 
large armchair in the corner of the pastor’s 
room, protected by a robe. As the covering 
was withdrawn he said, ‘‘ Dr. Storrs, I want 
you to sit in that chair.’’ As he did so, filling 
it to its utmost capacity and throwing his 
head back to take in all possible comfort, Dr. 
Thomas added, ‘‘ That is the chair in which 
Richard Baxter wrote his Saint’s Rest.”? Quick 
as a flash Dr. Storrs replied, ‘‘ Baxter never 
got his idea of the saint’s eternal rest froin sit- 
ting in that chair.” 


As we understand it, the delegates at Sara- 
toga have decided that hereafter the Northern 
branch. of the Presbyterian Church must be 
known as the Assemblyian—not Presbyterian 
—Church. The unit of the assembly has been 
substituted for the unit of the presbytery— 
a mass meeting for a court of the vicinage. 
The great present day authority on the polity 
of the denomination, Rev. Dr. William E. 
Moore, says, truly: ‘‘ The source and feuntain 
of power is the presbytery,” and in so saying 
he simply voices the opinions of equally great 
authorities in the past, but what do Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania care about consistency or 
constitutional rights when orthodoxy is sup- 
posed to be in peril of its life. 


The Socialist labor party of Massachusetts 
held its annual convention in Springfield last 
Sunday. The names of the delegates are sug- 
gestive. Koepke, Pritzlaff, Suefsbride, Melin- 
koff are typical of the dominant faction. 
O’Neill and Ryan were the Irish allies of 
Putney and Holt of the native stock. The 
same day in New York City delegates repre- 
senting 200,000 railroad operatives met to » 
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discuss their interests as wage-earners. Sun- 
day is a day when organized labor does its 
heaviest work. It is the day when politicians 
in Washington, including the highest public 
officials, do some of their most strategic work. 
And there are a few people in the world old- 
fashioned enough to venture to assert that 
the product of the Sunday labor of both 
classes of men is just what might be expected. 


There must be something peculiarly exas- 
perating to the liberal Presbyterians in one, at 
least, of the utterances of the Saratoga Gen- 
eral Assembly. Certain presbyteries having 
sent up declarations that, in their opinion, the 
assembly had no right to make new statements 
of doctrine, either by direct deliverance or by 
interpretation of a confession of faith, the as- 
sembly, in the briefest terms, replies that it 
has done nothing of the kind. If it had as- 
serted and justified its right, the liberals would 
have hada grievance. If it had agreed that a 
right did not exist, they would have claimed a 
victory and justified themselves in remaining 
in the church against the will of the majority. 
As it is they have burnt their powder for 
nothing. The majority is not content with 
enforcing its own view of the question. It 
denies that there ever has been a question. 


The preacher of the opening sermon at the 
Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, re- 
ferring to the future work of that denomina- 
tion among the negroes, said: 

We must not make them Africo-Americans, 
but Americo-Africans. This cannot be done 
by amalgamation, which is unthought of, but 
North or South must Christianize them as 


Africans, must organize them into Americo- 
African churches. 


With such a keynote, it is not surprising 
that the same ecclesiastical court subse- 
,duently rejected the overtures for organic 
union made by the Northern church. If 
Frederic Douglass is not an American is Mr. 
Breckinridge? Jesus Christ came to save 
men as men, and the church that exists to 
perpetuate racial hatreds, to denationalize 
multitudes because they are not Caucasians, 
is a travesty of a kingdom of God on earth. 


Prof. H. P. Smith, in his defense before the 
General Assembly, thus forcibly put before 
that body the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church, rather than himself, is on trial: 


The correct answer to this question concerns 
you more than it concerns me. The ministe- 
rial usefulness of one man is indeed a small 
thing. When we have done all we are un- 
profitable servants. But to have a great 
church go in the face of well-ascertained facts 
is not a small thing. To have the supreme 
court of such a church moved by private opin- 
ion rather than by the plain and obvious state- 
ments of its creed is not a small thing. 


Professor Smith will be helped to bear his 
senvence of exclusion from the Presbyterian 
ministry by the knowledge that many consci- 
entious and able men are disposed to add, 
with Dr. Ecob of Albany and Dr. EB. L. Clark 
of Boston, that to belong to such a church is 
not at present a desirable thing. 


A Western minister bravely suggests that 
each Congregational pastor shall promptly 
give one week’s salary to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and thus wipe out 
the debt. With a small salary, a wife and 
four children, he proposes to be one of the 
vumber if the others will follow suit. He 
figures that if those in active service should 
average fifteen dollars each, and those with- 
out charge five dollars each, all except $7,000 
of the debt would be raised; and fifty doctors 
of divinity who are going to Europe this sum- 
mer by contributing one-tenth of what they 
expect to spend abroad would make up the 
balance. But why should the half-million 
and more lay members of the churches be shut 
out of the privilege of helping, when by add- 
ing one cent a day each to their gifts they 
could lift all our missionary societies out of 
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debt before the year closes and leave gener- 
ous sums in all their treasuries? How many 
will pledge themselves to do that this year? 


Bishop Littlejohn of the Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Long Island has been receiving 
the congratulations of his flock and his fellow 
ecclesiastics because of the completed record 
of twenty-five years of service as a wise ad- 
ministrator and beloved head of that impor- 
tant diocese. Bishop Potter, in his sermon at 
the popular service of congratulation held in 
Brooklyn, credited Bishop Littlejohn with the 
substantial authorship, ‘‘both as to its sub- 
stance and its form,’ of the historic quadri- 
lateral platform of church unity put forth at 
Chicago in 1886 and re-iterated at Lambeth in 
1888. All of Bishop Potter’s comments on 
present day aspects of the movement toward 
church unity were well worth quoting, but 
just here and now itis to the point to note 
that he ascribed Bishop Littlejohn’s leader- 
ship in the matter to two forces in his life’s 
history. First, because be never allowed his 
friendships with men whom he met while a 
student at Princeton Theological Seminary to 
wane when they went their way into the 
‘sects’? and he his way into the Protestant 
Episcopal fold. Hence he has come to know 
and illustrate the truth of a recent saying by 
a great Anglican divine that, ‘‘If one would 
help on the cause of the re-union of Christen- 
dom he may wisely make it a rule to have one 
intimate friend who is other than a church- 
man.’ Second, because for thirteen years it 
was Bishop Littlejohn’s duty to supervise cer- 
tain Protestant Episcvpal churches in Europe, 
and then and there he met men, saw sights and 
studied movements that could not but make 
him desire to strike -the note of ‘‘the divine 
harmony of a re-united Christendom.”’ 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Congregational Club. 

At the Congregational Club’s closing 
meeting for the season discussion on the 
Unification of, Our American Churches was 
opened by Dr. Huntington of Grace Church. 
If more of the ruling spirits of that church 
were like him all that is valuable in the 


.movement for union could be easily attained. 


He had strong hope that it will be, in good 
time. We had completed the map of the 
world, knew now how large and how small 
the earth is and the extent of the work to 
be done. We were finding out that we 
don’t know nearly as much as we thought 
we did, and that the church can stand on 
fewer articles than it could once, reminding 
him of what Bishop Whateley’s Irish serv- 
ant once said to him: ‘t Yer riverence will 
be saved by yer ignorance.’’ He declared 
himself in full sympathy with the Lambeth 
Articles and glad to see the Congregational- 
ists meeting their brethren half way. Still 
he feared the bishops would say to one of 
our brethren coming to their fold, ‘‘The 
canons forbid.’’ On the lich gate of one of 
the English churches is the legend, ‘‘The 
Gate of Heaven,’? Beneath it another in- 
scription reads, ‘‘Closed: in winter.’’ The 
bishops must let down the bars. 

Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale saw 
an unusual desire for unity. Separate re- 
ligious families were each looking over its 
neighbor’s fence, noting his fruits and flow- 
ers and wondering how it would seem if the 
fences were all down and each could enjoy 
the other’s good things. Our Lord’s prayer 
for the unity of His people showed that it is 
feasible. It is needed to impress the world 
with the power of Christianity; but it must 
be unity with liberty, and natural, not hur- 
ried nor forced. We wanted a common 
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creed with room for diversity; common 
ground, but freedom of private judgment 
and conviction; brotherhood, not a priest- 
hood; loca] self-government, not domina- 
tion from without—“‘ liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs of Union Semi- 
nary rejoiced in the growing cordiality of 
feeling between denominations and felt sure 
that the current would become irresistible. 
The Scriptures told us of only one church, 
made up of all who are made Christians by 
the divine Master’s call, and there is some- 
thing wrong when a child of God is not 
recognized as one by others. The Episco- 
palians, the Presbyterians and the Congre- 
gationalists had each held that his church 
was that of the New Testament and the 
only one founded by divine right, but most 
of them had changed their minds. The 
proposed unity, if carried out, would save 
millions of money and thousands of minis- 
ters for sending the gospel abroad. He was 
for the Lambeth Articles as far as they 
go, but he would -add to them the declara- 
tion of the New Jersey Congregationalists 
as a fifth article. Then all would be brought 
together in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 


The Brooklyn Tabernacle. 

Brooklyn brethren, pastors and laymen, 
whe were anticipating much from the com- 
ing of Rey. B. Fay Mills to the Tabernacle 
pulpit this summer, but feared that the 
burning of that structure would cancel the 
engagement, are made glad by the vote of 
the trustees to hire the large building 
known as the Palace Rink in Clermont 
Avenue for Mr. Mills’s services through 
June, and probably for a later series in 
September and October. The times seem 
propitious for efforts of the kind, for which 
this favorite evangelist is now so well 
known. 

It looks more and more unlikely now 
that Dr. Talmage’s congregation will un- 
dertake to build a fourth Tabernacle for 
his use. The iusurance on the lately burned 
building and the receipts from sale of the 
lot will enable the trustees to get clear of 
debt, with little or no surplus, and they are 
reported as favoring this way out. 

Since this last conflagration, by the way, 
our insurance companies have materially 
raised the rate on church buildings, class- 
ing them as ‘extra hazardous’’ risks. 
Probably a safe policy on a fourth Taber- 
nacle might be hard to get. 


Sun@ay School Parade. 

Today brings on the annual parade of the 
162. Brooklyn Sunday schools, in which are 
about 80,000 children. The variable weather, 
alternating sunshine and showers, is keep- 
ing many of the younger and more delicate 
ones from the streets, but only very severe 
storms avail to defeat the large success of 
Brooklyn’s favorite holiday. The schools 
are closed, flags are flying from many public 
buildings and private dwellings, churches 
are open for prayers, singing and addresses, 
and the procession is being reviewed near 
the entrance to Prospect Park by Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Mayor Schieren and others, who 
are to address the children. 

Rapid Transit. 

Nobody’s scrap-book is large enough to 
contain even briefest outline clippings of 
the multifarious and often contradictory 
schemes for rapid transit that bave been 
proposed here in the last few years. Nor 
has Philadelphia a lawyer astute enougn 
to analyze and set forth a comprehensible 
schedule of these plans. The origin of 
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many of them is easily traced back to the 
greed of their proposers, but the attention 
that has been given to them all clearly 
proves one thing—the anxiety of the people 
for some method of getting swiftly, safely 
and comfortably from one end of the city 
to the other, and that within the lifetime of 
the present generation. What is commonly 
called ‘‘ the Chamber of Commerce scheme,”’ 
the product of business men of clear heads, 
large experience and unselfish motives, 
commended itself to the judgment of the 
better class of citizens as the best plan yet 
offered, if its execution can be kept out of 
the grasping hands of Tammany, and there 
was great joy in the city when that measure 
passed the Legislature without being robbed 
of all its best features. A coldness came 
over the popular thermometer, however, 
as the governor vetoed, one after another, 
most of the bills for the city’s welfare, and 
few supposed that Tammany would let him 
allow the rapid transit bill to become a law. 
But he has signed it, and middle-aged people 
are hoping to see the way clear to get some- 
where before they die. The execution of 
this plan will be in the hands of a commis- 
sion of eight, only two of whom, the mayor 
and controller, are to be city officials, the 
other six all business men—including the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce—of 
well-known integrity and business capacity. 
The citizens are to decide by vote whether 
the road shall be built and owned by the 
city. Should they say no, it is believed 
that private capitalists stand ready to pro- 
vide the funds—say $45,000,000 or $50,000,- 
000, so making the city happy and them- 
selves honestly rich. 
Woman’s Suffrage. 

The woman’s suffrage discussion waxes 


warmer rather than otherwise, hereabouts, 


and reports from the constitutional conven- 
tion show that both friends and foes of the 
measure are getting ready to do their best 
in the way of argument and diplomacy. A 
new hall may have to be hired before the 
end comes for storing the petitions pro and 
con that are daily pouring in. Those who 
maintain that women—except those not 
wanted by decent people—will neither vote 
nor take part in the nominating primaries, 
had a set-back at the Republican rally in 
Cooper Union on Wednesday evening, when 
Mrs. Devereux Blake took a prominent part 
in the discussion, not waiting for the prima- 
ries, much less for the opening of tbe polls. 
Neither party will succeed except at tHe 
cost of the hardest sort of work. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Halting Tariff Measure. 

Again the fiat has gone forth that the 
tariff bill must and shall pass the Senate, 
and again the declaration has been made 
—this time by Senator Gorman—that the 
Democrats of the upper house are united in 
regard to the matter. Very likely the bill 
will pass, but the vaunted unity of the party 
is altogether illusory. The Democratic sen- 
ators and representatives here were never 
more disunited, never more disgusted with 
themselves and angry with one onother, than 
they are today. Their long-heralded tariff 
reform bill has been altered until, with the 
exception of its income tax feature, it might 
easily pass muster as a fairly protective 
measure of Republican origin. Goaded by 
the taunts and logical arguments of the Re- 
publicans, leading Democratic senators have 
been forced to confess that the bill is not at 
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all consistent with their party’s platform or 
principles, but that they were obliged to 
make the concessions they have made or 
else not have any tariff bill at all. The 
majority of the House Democrats by no 
means relish the cavalier manner in which 
their senatorial brethren have upset their 
handiwork and characterized it as an 
‘‘imperfect measure,’’ and one which there 
had been ‘‘no expectation of passing un- 
changed.’”’ The House leaders are now 
preparing to fight the amended Senate bill 
when it comes back to them, with a view to 
restoring it to something like its original 
form, and it remains to be seen which wing 
of the party will prove the stronger in 
the end. 


Its Weakness. 

The assailable features of the Senate biil, 
from the political point of view, are literally 
too numerous to mention. The Chicago 
platform denounced protection as ‘‘ uncon- 
stitutional’’ and ‘‘robbery,’’ and yet this 
Democratic measure affords specific protec- 
tion to almost as many classes of articles as 
the McKinley tariff act—in a lesser degree 
as to. most of them, but as to some actually 
in a greater degree. Even the essential and 
venerable Democratic doctrine of free raw 
materials is violated. On iron ore, for ex- 
ample, the bill levies a duty of forty cents a 
ton, and, when called upon for an explana- 
tion of this and similar discrepancies, all 
that Senators Vest, Mills and other leaders 
have been able to say is that they have 
placed raw materials on the dutiable list 
“because they could not help themselves”’ 
—because otherwise ‘‘certain Democratic 
senators would not vote for the bill.’”’ The 
plight of the Democrats, in a word, is ludi- 
crous and is subjecting them to unmeas- 
ured ridicule here on all sides. .It is no- 
ticed, thoreover, that a great many of the 
‘‘concessions’’ that have been made are for 
the benefit, not of Democratic, but of Re- 


‘publican senators and constituencies, which 


only increases the wrath of the Simon-pure, 
free trade Democrats and also creates a well- 
defined suspicion of secret and unworthy 
influences at work upon some of the man- 
agers of the bill. These suspicions are com- 
mon talk and have found their way into 
print, too, with the result that certain sena- 
tors have made indignant denials and a 
committee of investigation has been consti- 
tuted. This is the good old-fashioned way, 
be it remembered, and veneration for the 
antique must forbid disrespectful allusions 
to the efficiency of investigation committees 
in past ages. We may be permitted to sug- 
gest, however, that the chances against the 


present committee’s finding out and report- ' 


ing anything of consequence about the con- 
nection of senators with Wall Street specu- 
lations in sugar stock, or any other stock, 
are probably in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand to one. F 

Not to be tedious, a few comparisons be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House Wil- 
son bill ought to be made before leav- 
ing the subject. In the Wilson bill the 
duty on tannic acid was equal to 35 cents 
a pound; in the Senate bill it is increased 
to an equivalent of 75 cents. Frait ether 
is raised from $1 to $2 a pound; manu- 
factured marble about 40 per cent; struc- 
tural iron or steel from 30 per cent. to 49 per 
cent. ad valorem; collars and cuffs from 35 
to 55 per cent. ad valorem, and so on, 
Sugar has been given a lift of about 25 per 
cent; glass, cotton, tobacco, flax, the metals, 
and pretty much everything else except 
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coal and wool have been cared for—and we 
are to have the income tax besides. This is 
the conglomerate curiosity which is ex- 
pected to command the unanimous support 
of the Democrats who fought and won the 
last campaign on the principle that protec- 
tion is unconstitutional and criminal. The 
American people are naturally humorous 
and they cannot fail to see and enjoy this 
gigantic political joke. They have short 
memories, too, but the general opinion 
hereabout is that they will remember it at 
least until next November. 

Ugly Charges. 

Charges of an attempt to bribe two sen- 
ators have also been investigated. In this 
case the evidence was clear. The attempt 
was undoubtedly made, but it was entirely 
unsuccessful and the senators—Messrs. Hun- 
ton and Kyle—were fully exonerated. The 
other matters recently before Congress have 
been generally uninteresting. There was a 
lively time in the House the other day, how- 
ever, when the annual tilt against the civil 
service commission came due. The House 
in committee of the whole actually cut off 
the appropriations for the commission and 
came within an ace of repealing the civil 
service law, but when the yeas and nays 
were ordered the opposition melted away 
and the affair ended as usual. This inci-. 
dent, therefore, served only to illustrate the 
real sentiment of the politicians in regard 
to civil service reform. Although they are 
bothered nearly to death by office seekers 
they hate the civil service law still more 
bitterly because it curtails their power, and 
if they dared they would wipe it out of the 
statute-books in ten minutes. 

Dismissal of Clerks. 

There is woe among the army of clerks 
in the departments. Wholesale reductions 
of the force are in order. Nearly 1,000 
have been discharged from the Government 
Printing Office and more removals are to 
follow there, 250 in the War Department, 
200 in the Census Office, and many in the 
Pension Bureau, Treasury Department, etc. 
This is exceedingly unfortunate for the 
clerks, of course, but from the best obtaina- 
ble information it would appear that the 
reductions are made for a legitimate reason, 
namely, the curtailment of government. 
work. Like every other business establish- 
ment, the government feels the hard times 
and recognizes the necessity of discontinuing 
unnecessary enterprises and expenditures. 
Inthe case of the Government Printing 
Office, for example, the amount of work to 
be done has been much less than usual 
during the | past season, because Congress 
and the heads of departments have not felt 
justified in ordering the publication of all 
sorts of documents in Jarge quantities. No 
doubt, too, the offices in the various depart- 
ments have been unreasonably multiplied 
during tbe last two or three administrations, 
and there are more officials than are really 
needed. But the displacements have brought 
or will bring grief and dismay to many a 
home. , ‘ 

Coxey the crank and Browne the blas- 
phemer have been shut up in jail for twenty 
days, like any less pretentious ]awbreakers, 
and it is hoped that this may give the coup 
de grace to Coxeyism generally, so far as 
this -city is concerned. In fact, it is be- 


Jieved that the Coxey bubble has been 


pricked. Messrs Fitzgerald and Swift's 

Boston ‘‘army’’ arrived here the other day, 

but it has attracted no attention whatever. 
May 26. 6.3. 2 
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Fifty Years of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The jubilee year in the life of an indi- 
vidual, an organization or a nation is noth- 
ing unique. But that the founder lof an 
international institution should survive to 
see its semi-centennial observed and hon- 
ored in the greatest city of the world and 
one of the greatest in the history of the 
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world is decidedly unique. Such honor is 
providentially conferred on George Will- 
iams, who founded the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association in London, June 6, 
1844, at No. 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The organization was simple, natural and 
inevitable under the existing conditions. 
These conditions were that a Christian 
young man, away from his home in Bridge- 
water, Eng., engaged as a clerk in a large 
drapery establishment, associated with 
eighty other clerks, few of whom were re- 
ligious in any sense and some of whom 
were prodigal sons, determined to maintain 
his own spiritual life, to improve his spare 
time, to resist the temptations incident to 
business and to life in London. He associ- 
ated a few clerks with himself for the study 
of the Bible and for prayer, and, after prof- 
iting by the association, he endeavored to 
extend the advantages of it into other busi- 
ness houses. The clerks lodged over the 
store of Hitchcock & Co., met in one of 
their own rooms and sought a larger room 
for their increased numbers and their exten- 
sion movement. 

The Y. M. C. A. was organized June 6, 
1844, and the name given to it was proposed 
by James Smith, who was a kindred spirit 
to Williams, contemporaneous with him, or 
nearly so, in local and associated Christian 
work by young men for young men. It 
seems to be certain that Smith would have 
done at once what Williams did, if the latter 
had not been slightly in advance of the for- 
mer in time. Nothing is wanting to signal- 
ize the life of George Williams as the provi- 
dential man in organizing and propagating 
the work of the association. It paid the man 
himself, morally and financially, to do as he 
did. He is now the head of the firm of 
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which he was only a clerk in 1844, is presi- 
dent of the original association now located, 
not in an isolated storeroom, but in Exeter 
Hall, with its branches in various parts of 
London. He was present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first society organ- 
ized in the United States, in Boston. He 
will be the pres- 
ident of the In- 
ternational Con- 
vention in London 
next week. 

The first asso- 
ciation in North 
America was 
formed in Mont- 
real Dec. 9, 1851. 
But we shall con- 
fine our statements 
of the history to 
the Boston asso- 
ciation. A letter 
published in the 
Watchman and 
Reflector, written 
in May, 1851, from 
London, by George 
M. Van Derlip, an 
undergraduate of 
the University of 
the City of New 
York, suggested 
the movement, 
The _ preliminary 
meeting was held 
in the chapel of 
the Central Congregational Church, then 
located on Winter Street, and the meeting 
for the organization in the chapel of the Old 
South Congregational Church. The first 
address of the association to the public 
said that the intention was to make it 
‘ta social organization of those in whom 
the love of Christ has produced love to 
man.’’ But this would hardly be accepted 
as the progressive 
or final statement 
of the primary 
work of such asso- 
ciations. Prima- 
rily, the organiza- 
tion is religious 
and evangelistic. 
It aims to reach all 
young men in all 
the world by all or 
any legitimate 
means, and to de- 
velop the whole 
man in each case, 
adapting the means 
to the end with 
wisdom and per- 
sistence but not 
uniformity. The 
growth in the 
United States was 
spasmodic during 
the first decade, 
1851-61, and was 
limited and deranged by the Civil War of 
1861-65. The association operated during 
the war through the Christian Commission. 
Dwight L. Moody became one of the marked 
men of that period. He is the pre-eminent 
product and type of work represented in 
the Y. M. C. A. He has advanced the asso- 
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ciation in the United States more than any 
other person, directly and indirectly. Be- 
cause the association has had life in itself 
as a gift from God, it has expanded amaz- 
ingly since the conclusion of the war, and it 
has generated kindred movements, such as 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance of 
Theological Seminaries and Students and 
the Students’ Volunteer Movement. It has 
not been the originator of these movements 
as distinctly as George Williams was of the 
London association, but it has been their 
predecessor and in spirit their originator. 

The specialization of the work has pro- 
ceeded along lines of natural classification 
of young men, by their occupation, their 
professions, their nationality, their color, 
etc. The specialization, therefore, has been 
in behalf of resident and traveling business 
young men, railroaders, students, Germans, 
the colored people, the Japanese and the 
Indians; also the isolated lumbermen in 
winter and spring. The most noticeable 
phases of the movement have been those 
which recognized the needs of railroad em- 
ployés and of students. The indorsement 
given to the work by business men, indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations, especially 
the managers of railroads, is all-sufficient. 
The money test, crystallized in subscrip- 
tions and appropriations from the treas- 
uries of corporations, is proof positive that 
the work has commercial value in produc- 
ing the qualities most needed in the interests 
of the public and the successful adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

The educational work of the association 
has become phenomenal. It may be exagger- 
ation to callit ‘‘ a college of colleges,’’ but it 
is a school of schools, not superficial in its 
aims or results, except as the students vol- 
untarily neglect their tasks or misimprove 
their opportunities. It educates body and 
brain. It develops the physical, mental, 
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moral and religious nature of the young 
man. It supplements his previous educa- 
tion, occupies his spare hours, fits him for 
varied occupations and a few of the trades, 
grades him upward in life and prepares 
him for service as a Christian worker. 

The association was organized none too 
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soon. The advancement of civilization dur- 
ing the last half-century has been haunted 
by the organization and advancement of 
new forms of sin, new dangers and tempta- 
tions. Mr. Moody has said that where the 
fathers had ten temptations the sons have 
fifty. The Age Temptations of American 
Christians was the title of a book published 
about a decade ago. The aggregation of 
young men in cities has meant the destruc- 
tion of home life and influences; the central- 
ization of boarding and lodging-houses and 
isolation of their occupants; the craving for 
companionsbip, recreation and amusement, 
which cannot be found in a solitary room, a 
publie parlor, a restaurant, a hotel, a frater- 
nity or ‘club. Cheap and coarse amuse- 
ments have multiplied and flourished. Evil, 
no less than good, has reduced its attrac- 
tions and agencies to a science, to promote 
Juxury,. extravagance, wastefulness, gam- 
bling, drunkenness, licentiousness, theft, 
and other vices, secret and open. The busi- 
ness sectious of the city are the worst sec- 
tions. By day and by night evil-doers are 
devising and executing the deeds of dark- 
ness. The hideous deformities of the dime 
and half-dime museums are sad commenta- 
ries upon the taste and mode of spending 
time and money of multitudes of young 
men. 

The latest statistics of the Y. M..C. A., 
compiled May 1, are as follows: there are 
4,968 associations in the world—1,397 in the 
United States, 658 in Great Britain, 1,005 in 
Germany! '181 in Asia, 36 in Africa, 31 in 
Oceanica. The associations in the United 
States own a total net property of $15,211,- 
000 and their aggregate membership is 232,- 
653. Their debts are much less than those 
of a corresponding number of churches, 
There are 1,141 general secretaries and other, 
paid officers. Situations were secured in 
1893-4 for 10,725 persons, and the strain of 
the hard times was thereby relieved for 
eleven regiments of young men in the cities 
of the country. 

The outlook for the future is over the 
whole world as the field of Christian evan- 
gelization. What the next fifty years may 
accomplish for young men no one knows 
absolutely, but it is safe to prophesy that 
the work will be extended in a greater ratio 
than during the last half-century. The 
principles by which it is to be carried on 
are now settled beyond controversy. The 
association represents the churches. It is 
evangelical in creed and management, it 
subordinates amusements to religion, it pen- 
etrates every department of work with a 
religious spirit and when carried on in a 
normal way is unassailable and successful. 
The institutional church is an expansion 
within the local church of its main ideas, 
which are to work incessantly, day and 
night, 365 days in the year, and to recognize 
the immediate and variable lower and higher 
wants of human beings for the sake of real- 
izing on earth the kingdom of God. 

SSS 


MAKE THE GOSPEL ATTRAOTIVE. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Some years ago a little girl, who may not 
like it if I put her name in print, was seated 
upon the knees of her grandmother one 
Sunday. The grandmother, one of the meek 
and Scripture-loving saints, was endeavor- 
ing to impress the child with the delightful- 
ness of heaven. Soon the child interrupted 
the teaching with a question based upon 
her own likings, ‘‘Dranma, has Dod dot a 
tituhen?’’ The spiritually-minded grand- 
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mother felt obliged to admit that heaven 
was probably destitute of that convenience. 
‘‘Well,’”’ said the child, impatiently, having 
in mind her favorite amusement in the 
kitchen, ‘‘He’s dot a pump, hasn’t He?’’ 
The grandmother again had to admit a 
doubt. ‘‘ Then I don’t want to do [go],” 
said the child, decisively, as she sprang to 
the floor and refused to listen any further. 
At present if ‘‘the men of grace have 
found glory begun below,’’ God has a plen- 
tiful supply of kitchens. Our churches, or 
very many of them, appear to have found 
the kitchen an important aid in the work 
of the gospel. The social element, which 
enters so largely into the outward prosper- 
ity of the congregation, is greatly helped by 
a good table. The table—l refer to the sec- 
ular supper table—is quite an inducement 
in making people at home in the ehurch. 
I have heard it said that under this induce- 
ment some people attend only the sociable, 
so called. Some people, I am afraid, do:not 
sympathize with the new development. In 
promoting the social life of the congrega- 
tion there really seems to be no valid objec- 
tion to such methods. If they are means to 
a higher end they are certainly admissible, 
if people like them.’ But I have heard of 
churches which think that social gatherings 
of the people can be had with success with- 
out a kitchen, and they insist that they are 
successful. But I think they must fail in 
obtaining the presence of suchas our Lord 
described when He said that they had sought 
Him because they ‘‘ did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.’ 
‘There may be other methods of attracting 
people to the church. I remember a New 
Hampshire story about two competing stage 
lines, in which each alternately reduced its 
charge below that of the other until no 
charge at all was made, and then one of 
them achieved a signal victory by offering 
to carry any passenger for nothing and give 
him twenty-five cents in addition at the end 
of the route. Only one passenger, however, 
demanded the quarter of a dollar, and the 
agent told him that no other person had 
asked for it. The traveler replied that he 
should not be cheated out of his just dues 
and that he would continue to patronize the 
line unless the opposition should offer fifty 
cents. I commend this example to compet- 
ing churches, or to churches not competing 
but desirous of bringing people to public 
worship. It may not be necessary to. offer 


money. Good suppers, or brass bands of a- 


high order, or interesting dramatic per- 
formances may answer. It is well known 
that Sunday schools always handsomely in- 
crease in the number of pupils a few weeks 
before Christmas Day. Some heartless peo- 
“ple have been cruel enough to make a rule 
that no boy or girl who has not been a mem- 
ber of the school for six months should re- 
ceive a present from a Christmas tree. I 
have known cases where an enterprising 
boy attended three Sunday schools each 
Lord’s Day by judicious selection of a mis- 
sion school in the morning, a church school 
at noon and another at three o’clock. Three 
presents could thus be secured besides three 
picnics. It is asad commentary on human 
heartlessness that one pastor insisted that a 
boy must abandon the other two schools if 
he was to be enrolled in that of the pastor 
and be eligible for a present. : 
But there are other methods of attractive- 
ness. We have means far superior to those 
of the apostles, who had nothing but the 
gospel and their own intense convictions of 
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the needs of a sinful world. They had no 
printing press in Corinth or Antioch or 
Jerusalem. Of course they had no daily 
paper issued Saturday evening in which to 
announce the services of the next forenoon. 
Of course, again, they could not put forth 
an attractive program. It is astonishing 
that Paul and Peter could gather audiences 
under such unfavorable circumstances and 


‘in competition with gladiators, circuses and 


theatrical performances. To show whit 
might have been done if Paul had had 
proper facilities I take the follewing frem 
among the Sunday announcements in a 1e- 
cent Saturday paper, substituting names in 
italics, premising that the skillful adver- 
tiser was shrewd enough to get a special 
notice in another pait of the paper in these 
words: ‘‘ Those desiring ‘times of refresh- 
ing’ will read notice of Church.’’ It is 
indeed refreshing to read the notice to 
which we turn: 


Pilgrims’ Church. Constellations of talent. 
Prof. Tubal-Cain’s grand choir, Prof. Saul’s 
fine orchestra, Prof. David’s immense chorus ; 
prayer meeting 9.30 A.m.; the pastor, Rev. 
Matthew Mark, Ph.D., D.D., will preach at 
10.30 A.M. on “‘ What Spring Is Saying’’; sac- 
rament; Suaday school 12.20 p.m; grand cho- 
rus, led hy big choir, contralto solo by Mrs. 
Miriam, violin solo by Prof. Timbrel, also 
sacred readings and other pleasing features. 
Come to the big Bible class led by Timothy 
Jude. Strangers welcome. Everybody invited. 
Y.P.S.C. E. 6 ~.m.; grand sacred concert 
7 P.M.; preaching by the pastor 7.30 P. M. on 
‘The Cause and Cure of Our Present Fomen- 
tations.” 


The admirable variety here givenis worthy 
of commendation. We should have liked 
a little more detiniteness as to the ‘‘ sacra- 
ment.’’? Which one was to be administered? 
If baptism, by what method? If the Lord’s 
Supper, what kind of wine was to be used? 
What the preacher made of ‘tour present 
fomentations’’ must have been of great 
interest. I have understood that there is 
sometimes 4 rhetorical advantage in excit- 
ing the curiosity of hearers. The preacher 
evidently had this advantage. As itis now 
too late to hear his discourse, I turn to a 
dictionary for light, and obtain this defi- 
nition of ‘‘fomentation”’’: ‘‘ The act of ap- 
plying warm or medicated liquors to any 
part of the body.’’ A secondary meaning 
is that of the thing thus applied. I am 
still, therefore, sadly in the dark. No doubt 
there was a spiritual application. 

A second inspiring advertisement from the 
same source has the preliminary notice, 
away from the advertisement itself, as 
follows: ‘‘ Please take no notice of Pilgrims’ 
Church announcement if you want a poor 
and stupid time.’’ The advertisement itself 
read thus: 


Piuerims’ CourcH. Thisis its natureas well 
as its name. Here the people crowding come 
as to a great divine tribunate, from four to six 
timesa week. Here they have their questions 
answered, their problems solved, their bur- 
dens banished, their sorrows soothed, their 
sins forgiven, their minds enlightened and 
their hearts inspired for days to come; here 
they find Boston’s best, Prof. A’s great choir, 
Prof. B’s fine orchestra, and Prof. O’s im- 
mense chorus. The Sabbath begins with 
prayer. and praise at 930. The pastor, Rey. 
Matthew Mark, Ph.D., D.D., will preach to- 
morrow morning on ‘‘Sowing and Reaping.’ 
Sabbath School 12m.: come early to our grand © 
chorus song service. Miss D. #. will sing— 
her solos always delight; Mrs. #. G., sacred 
reading. AH. J. invites you to his big Bible 
class. Strangers welcome to this great pil- 
grims’ Sunday school and church. Y. P. S. 
C. E.6P.™M., grand sacred concert at 7 P.M., 
preaching by the pastor 7.30 Pp. mM. on Capital 
Robbing Labor. Life-saving service 9 P. Mm. 
In addition to all other superior attractions 
Mrs. J. K. L., New England’s favorite soprano 
soloist, will sing—morving, There is a ‘‘Green 
Hill Far Away,’’? and evening, ‘‘The Holy | 
Citv” and “On the Cross”; good seats for 
early comers. 
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The above is truly afine bill. It ought to 
make the gospel of salvation for sinners 
very attractive. ‘‘Here they have... 
their sins forgiven,’’ should, however, be 
‘carefully watched, lest it may lead to 
popery. 

A later notice tells us that a committee 
of the above church will be at the church 
door to take care of bicyclists and bicycles. 
An editorial note, apparently furnished 
from the same fountain, calls pleasant at- 


tention to the prophecy of Ezekiel: ‘‘ The. 


wheels also were beside them, and every 
one stood at the door of the east gate of the 
Lord’s house.”’ 

Paul, perhaps, might not have made out 
a@ program exactly like the above. In fact, 
he did not have the facilities. He seems to 
have relied more upon ‘‘ Christ, the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.’’ Paul 
did not have even a bicycle. 


—— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


Haste has characterized the dealings of the 
assembly with the things that concern the 
outward interests of the church. It is seldom 
that the reports of the various boards have 
obtained such scant discussion. These things 
have received attention to a greater extent in 
the popular, unofficial meetings held in the 
evenings than at the times assigned to them 
as regular orders of the day. The reports of 
the assembly’s committees upon the annual 
reports of the boards have been duly presented 
and the secretaries of the boards have made 
their accustomed speeches, but the recom- 
mendations suggested by the committees have, 
in several cases, been adopted without ade- 
quate discussion or with no discussion at all. 
Ministerial relief, education, missions to the 
freedmen, publication, church erection and 
aid for colleges may be mentioned in this list. 
Home and foreign missions received more 
nearly their allotted quota of time simply be- 
cause there were missionaries from both fields 
present who would not be put off. The popu- 
lar meetings devoted to these subjects were of 
no small interest, and there they received 
fuller treatment. It may be said that semi- 
nary control and the Smith case crowded 
these things into acorner. At all events, the 
days devoted to these unusual matters has 
been in the proportion of four to two. 

The close of the Smith case was greeted by 
feelings of relief from great strain. Bad air 
and interminable speech-making left their.im- 
pression upon all, and one man utterly suc- 
cumbed. The result was foregone from the 
start, but it was a surprise to all that Profes- 
sor Smith made such a good showing on the 
* final vote. As officially announced, the ver- 
dict of suspension pronounced by the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati was affirmed by a vote of 
396 to 101. The latter figure was made up of 
fifty-five who voted to ‘“‘sustain” and forty- 
six who voted to “ sustain in part’’ the allega- 
tions of error made by Professor Smith against 
the Synod of Ohio, The proceedings in the 
assembly while it was sitting as a court were, 
for the most part, very decorous, but the mod- 
erator was called upon to suppress applause 
on several occasions when telling points were 
made in favor of the accused. The professor’s 
bearing won even from his opponents ex- 
pressions of respect and esteem, such as 
“dearly beloved,” , “amiable,” ‘‘lovable,” 
‘sweet temper,” and “ angelicness.’’ But even 
this last named quality was used by one who 
_ had been a candidate for the moderatorship as 
an argument why the subject should be 
“* silenced.” : 

It would be impossible to review the argu- 
ments put forth on both sides of the con- 
troversy. Suffice it to say that it was almost 
universally admitted that in clearness and 
logical force the balance was in fayor of Pro- 
fessor Smith. Conservatives who voted against 
him on the final ballot conceded that he had 
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the best of the argument. Some of them were 
convinced by him, though they were not per- 
suaded. A deeper consideration lay back of 
their votes, and they voted as they did because 
they thought that ‘“‘inspiration was on trial,” 
or “our Bible is at stake.” 

The slogan of the conservatives was, ‘‘ Don’t 
reverse the Briggs verdict.”” This was the ex- 
clamation of an ex-moderator. On the other 
side, the danger of division in the church was 
urged, the need of reverent criticism to meet 
the attacks inspired by anti-supernaturalistic 
criticism, and the alienation of young men 
from the ministry of a church which confessed 
its fear of honest and thorough investigation. 
But scant attention was paid te such warnings, 
and the church as represented in the General 
Assembly took another step in the track which 
it has pursued for some years. It was pre- 
dicted that ten years will see a change of 
attitude, but time only will tell the tale. 


The last action of the assembly on Saturday 
night was such as must be regretted, in part 
at least, by its members when they come to 
moments of calm reflection, The committee 
on theological seminaries presented a report 
which dealt mainly with Lane Seminary, rec- 
ommending a reorganization of that institu- 
tion by the introduction of “new and differ- 
ent’”’ men into its directory and corps of in- 
struction and also the disapproval of the 
election of Prof. Henry W. Hulbert of Mari- 
etta College to the chair of church history, 
though allowing his employment as instructor. 
In the body of the report were reflections 
upon Prof. Edward D. Morris, the sole re- 
maining professor in the institution. A motion 
was made to cut out such words as placed a 
stigma upon the name of a inan who was 
once moderator of the assembly. In spite of 
the earnest words of Dr. Moore, the perma- 
nent clerk of the assembly, this motion failed 
to carry by a vote of 206 to 168. This action 
carries the report into the minutes of the 
assembly and in years to come will constitute 
an arraignment of the assembly as much as 
of the professor. 

There has been a party in the Presbyterian 
Church which has looked forward to the time 
when there should, be a reunion between the 
two great branches of the denomination in 
this country. This movement took tangible 
shape when the General Assembly made direct 
overtures to the Southern Assembly at Nash- 
ville. The receipt of a telegraphic message on 
Thursday last declining the offer thus made 
for organic union on the basis of the common 
doctrinal standards constituted a setback from 
which the movement will not soomw recover: 
The logic of the situation would seem to be 
that resumption of advances in this direction 
must proceed from the Southern body. 


Ever since the decision of the assembly at 
Portland two years ago, and also since the 
assembly at Washington last year, in the 
Briggs case, there have been protests and re- 
monstrances from the presbyteries touching 
the danger to the church flowing from attempted 
formulation of doctrine by judicial decision. 
One of these has come up this week. It origi- 
nated in the Presbytery of Rochester, N. Y., 
and urged that no statement of belief should 
be regarded as binding upon the ministry 
and eldership which is not contained ex- 
plicitly in the Confession of Faith or in the 
catechisms. To the presbytery the following 
answer was made: 

The General Assembly has never under- 
taken to make new detinitions of dogma either 
by deliverance or by judicial decision, and we 
hope that the declarations of former assem- 
blies repeated by this General Assembly will 


allay the apprehensions of our worthy breth- 
ren of Rochester Presbytery. 


To many this appeared scant courtesy, as well 
as a begging of the whole question at issue. 

A matter that is likely to be decided on 
noyel grounds has been before the assembly 
several times in the little fragments of inter- 
Aal between other ordres of the day. It has 
had to fight for even the scant recognition 
which 1t has received. It concerns the re- 
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vision of the proof-texts cited in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The assembly is doubtless 
ready to indorse the work of the committee 
having the subject in charge without seeing 
more than a slight portion of the work which 
they have done. But they unfortunately left 
the matter open as to which of two editions of 
the Scriptures should be used as a model, giv 
ing a choice between the punctuation an 

spelling of the best edition printed in Eng- 
land and the best edition of the American 
Bible Society. A motion was offered that the 
revision of 1881-85, containing the readings 
preferred by the American revisers, be substi- 
tuted. Action will probably be taken against 
this motion, and mainly for the reason that it 
would necessitate the destruction of the ster- 
eotype plates which have been made by the 
Board of Publication. Money considerations 
thus will determine a question of versions of 
the Scriptures to be used. Undoubtedly many 
will also. oppose the innovation on other 
grounds. 

As was iutimated a week ago, the subject of 
closer relations between the assembly and the 
theological seminaries, and of a more efficient 
control of these institutions by the assembly, 


“has been decided in favor of such positive ac- 


tion as was recommended by the majority re- 
port of the committee that has had the matter 
under consideration for two years. The ac- 
tion taken depends upon the acquiescence of 
the seminaries and their voluntary acceptance 
of the plan. A committee of fifteen has been 
provided, whose business will be to advise 
with the various directories of the seminaries 
and urge their favorable action. The plan 
proposed would give the assembly the right 
to approve (not veto) the appointment, elec- 
tion or transfer of professors and the elec- 
tion of directors. It further provides that 
the directors shall declare that they hold in 
trust for the purposes of theological instruc- 
tion, according to the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, the properties which they ad- 
minister, thus securing such funds to the use 
of the church in perpetuity. These provisions 
are to be made permanent by legislative en- 
actment, altering the present charters under 
which the seminaries are operated. 

Efforts were made looking to delay in the 
adoption of this plan in order that the inter- 
ests affected might be consulted. But mo- 
tions to this effect were laid upon the table 
with great promptness and small considera- 
tion. Against adoption it was urged that the 
voluntary system had worked well, that it 
was in accord with the history and tradition 
of the church and that the institutions were 
already sufficiently under the control of the 
assembly by virtue of its constitutional “ right 
of visitation.”’ 

To this it was replied that the right of visi- 
tation does not apply since the seminaries are 
civil corporations operated under charters 
granted by State legislatures. The present 
right of veto upon the appointment of profes- 
sors was characterized as a rope of sand, and 
in line with this assertion was the emphatic 
asseveration of an impetuous commissioner 
who stated that in his view the directors of 
Union Seminary “ stole” that institution from 
the Presbyterian Church. The chairman of 
the committee explained that the plan pro- 
posed provided the minimum of effective con- 
trol, and asserted that it would ‘‘not be felt 
by the seminaries as long as they behaved 
themselves.” The proposal was carried in 
spite of the fact that in order to vindicate its 
rights in the case of “‘ misuse’ of funds, it 
will be necessary for the General Assembly to 
resort to the civil courts. The original vote 
was announced as 437 to 115, but the affirma- 
tive was later augmented by eight or nine 
additional ballots. A new committee was pro- 
vided for expressly in order to get rid of the 
minority of five or six who held views opposed 
to those of the majority. Ca Re Ge 
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A good intention clothes itself with sudden 
power.—Hme? son. 
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The Home 


THE LAND WHERE WE ALL HAVE 
BEEN. 


BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 


O, I know of a land where we all have been, 
Yet never may go again, 

Though we’re women as brave as ever were seen, 
Or the biggest and strongest of men. 


In this wonderful land of which I sing, 
We never knew toil or care; 

For some one stood ready to fetch and bring, 
And we were the rulers there. 


Though we wore no crowns of gold or flowers, 
We were kings and queens by right; 

And the homage of love was always ours 
From our subjects day and night. 


Our royal robes were woven with care, 
Our beds were silken and soft, 

We lived in ease and luxury there, 
And we rode in our carriages oft. 


Whatever we did, the livelong day, 

We were watched by admiring eyes; 
And whatever we said, or didn’t say, 

We were thought to be wondrous wise. 


And no matter how peevish or cross we grew, 
Or what tyrants we became, 

There was one, at least, who loved us so true 
That she worshiped us just the same. 


And if we were ill, or beset by fears, 
She would tend us with gentlest hand; 

And soothe us by crooning sweet songs in our ears 
For we lived in Babyland. 


© God, forgive us our tyranny there, 
And reward, where’er they may be, 
The patient and loving souls whose care 
Was ours in ourinfancy! | 
nals (OE eet SS! 

At a recent large wedding everybody re- 
marked upon the fresh color and buoyant 
health of the bride, so in contrast with the 
usual weariness and pallor seen upon such 
occasions. One secret of this notable con- 
dition lay in the fact that the young lady 
had made all her preparations sufficiently 
in advance to reserve several days before 
the ceremony for rest and leisurely occu- 
pations. There was no distracting anxiety 
concerning dressmaking, no hurrying to 
accomplish necessary shopping, but, instead, 
abundant opportunity to enjoy family and 
intimate friends and to acknowledge easily 
a multitude of gifts. Physicians aver that 
many young girls break down when the 
burden of maternity is first laid upon them 
as a direct result of excessive fatigue and 
excitement at the time of marriage and 
upon the wedding journey. It is now con- 
sidered good form to postpone the journey 
for a few weeks, an arrangement to be ap- 
proved for hygienic reasons, if for no other. 


There is an interesting discussion in the 
new. magazine called Today on the question: 
Shall Our Children Read the Old Testament? 
The starting point is the statement of a 
father who hesitates to put the Bible into 
the hands of his little daughter, because he 
finds therein ‘‘many a record of cruel and 
nameless things.” The dozen or more 
who reply to his objections are chiefly 
representatives of liberal thought in theol- 
ogy, and it is therefore somewhat surprising 
to find them so warmly advocating that the 
children be permitted to read the Old Testa- 
ment. One writer says: ‘'My little girls 
were . .. encouraged and trained to read 
it. Their experience, like that of some 
million of other little girls and boys before 
and since, proved that in a world,of dangers 
and illusions one need not begin the pro- 
tection of the innocents by fencing them 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. I have never 
heard of an instance of a child’s imagination 


_ with extrinsic attractions. 
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being corrupted from this source. The 
literature that corrupts is that which pro- 
ceeds from a corrupted imagination, and 
especially that which invests vice and sin 
In both these 
particulars the Old Testament literature is 
free from blame.’ In this father’s judg- 
ment the contaminations of the street and 
school and the daily paper are infinitely 
more dangerous than any records of sin in 
the Bible. Nearly all the writers agreed, 
however, that there should be some parental 
exposition to accompany the reading. 


CONCERNING INTERRUPTIONS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


It is probable that interruptions are in- 
tended by our Heavenly Father to be part 
of our educational course in this room of 
His universe, else they would not so per- 
sistently intrude upon our busiest days. 
One may test her growth in grace by the 
spirit in which she receives and accepts in- 
terruptions, by the use she makes of them, 
by the help or the hindrance they prove 
in her. day’s work. 

Many of us, laying out the plan of our 
week’s engagements on Monday, resolve to 
accomplish a certain amount by Saturday. 
We are exceptional if the amount be not a 
large.one, taxing to the full our powers of 
mind and body. Few of us are contented 
to drift inactive and inert on the stream of 
time; we are driven by a force which impels 
us to action, as the engine is moved by 
the stéam which sets its wheels revolving 
swiftly. It might be well if we could some- 


‘times be less intense, if occasionally the 


grace of ‘tranquillity were ours in larger 
measure. 

Most of us, however, have plenty to do 
which must be done by somebody. If we 
shirk or are self-indulgent, others will have 
to undertake an undue proportion of labor. 
The house mother cannot drop her tasks 
into other hands, can at best only delegate 
some and share others. But how eagerly 
she longs at times for a long, clear morn- 
ing, with no breaks, no needless worries, no 
fretting, harassing bits interjected into the 
stream which might move on so calmly 
were it let alone. She has a sister in a dis- 
tant State, and it is borne in upon her that 
she ought to write along, homey letter to 
this absent one, telling her the family 
news, reaching to her the clasp of kinship, 
letting her know that she is still spoken 
of and thought of in the old home and 
important yet in the family counsels. By 
much planning and managing the busy 
matron of whom we are speaking secures 
a space of time, a margin so to speak, which 
she can devote to this pleasant duty, but 
just as pen, ink and paper are before her 
a friendly visitor runs in, ostensibly to ask 
a question, really to spend an idle half- 
hour. The visitor is perhaps agreeable and, 
it may be, entertaining, but she has played 
the part of the fretting moth. 

This interruption is followed by another 
and legitimate one—an outcry from the door 
in front of the house. Tommy has hurt his 
hand badly with a knife that somehow 
slipped when he was whittling, and mother 
must bind it up. Then, of all days in the 
year, her goodman comes home early today 
and looks for entertainment; her letter must 
be postponed till a more convenient season, 
This is an ordinary experience, not less try- 
ing that it is ordinary. 

But there is another side. Not long ago 
a woman who has done much excellent work 
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in literature, and who has been a blessing — 


to her generation, said, cheerfully: ‘ Per- 
haps I would never have accomplished any- 
thing if I had not had so much to contend 
with. My books have been written bit by 
bit through incessant interruptions; my po- 


ems have been built line by line over the — 


kneading-board. I have taught my boy 
Latin and thought out my articles at the 
same time.’’ In this case the woman had 
learned the rare art of dominating inter- 
ruptions. Her concentration had become a 
habit. She was not easily disconcerted by 
the intrusion of a call, or a visit, or a round 
of housework in the morning, or the beat- 
ing of a cake or throwing together of a 
batch of biscuits. From first to last she 
was mistress of herself, and able to gather 
up the fragments of her day and make of 
them a sphere. 

Few of us are able to secure the undis- 
turbed leisure we would like for reading 
the Bible and prayer. In one or another 
form ‘‘the world is too much with us, late 
and soon.”” We have to gather the manna 
day by day, a little at a time, and, though 
we enter into our closets, we are often com- 
pelled to leave them before we have had the 
restful communion for which we yearn. In 
view of the crowding interruptions which 
hinder our spiritual progress, it is well to 
form the habit of ejaculatory prayer—the 
swift, brief heart’s cry to God for help and 
refreshment at the moment. Never does 
such a cry wing itself to the throne and 
receive no answer. ‘ As thy day thy strength 
shall be,’”’ and in every ‘‘O, my Father!’’ 
waits the answer, ‘‘ Here, My child.’’ 

Above all things, let us not fret at our 
interruptions, nor suffer them to bring to 
our brows the frown of annoyance, to our 
lips the impatient word. Better use them 
as tools to shape our lives; better receive 
them as gifts which shall presently enrich 
us. 


LEARNING TO WALK. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS, ANDOVER. 


However much we may question many of 
Henry Thoreau’s dogmatical and paradoxi- 
cal assertions, we heartily agree with him 
when he says, ‘‘I have met but one or two 
persons in the course of my life who under- 
stand the art of walking, that is, of taking 
walks.’’? Indeed, so true do I personally 
find the statement that when I accept an 
invitation to take a walk I immediately 
begin planning how I can make up the time 
I know I shall lose. 

Still Lam not so hopeless as Mr. Thoreau 
when he goes on to say: “It requires a 
direct dispensation of God to become a 
walker. One must be born into the family 
of the walkers. Ambulator nascitur non fit.”’ 
On the contrary, I believe walking can be 
taught, not perhaps so successfully as cook- 
ing or whist, but sufficiently so to make it 
profitable to try to learn. 

The first, last and only indispensable con- 
dition is to give your undivided attention. 
This is what very few ever think of doing. 
People ask me to show them where to find 
wild flowers. The moment we leave the 
house they begin to talk of college settle- 
ments or Dante, the Symphony rehearsals 
or Heavenly Twins, and when I meekly in- 
terject, ‘‘ Here are the Viola pedata and the 
fringed polygala,’’ answer, ‘‘O, yes, beauti- 
ful! but did you notice Professor Erudite 
favored Scartazzini’s reading, or that Dr. 
Settleall never fed tramps at the door?”’ 
Then we speed on, I once in a while snatch- 
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ing a fearful joy in plucking a handful of 
my dear flower friends, and not at all sorry 
_ when informed that it is time to turn home- 
wards. Atleast, you say, you had the ex- 
ercise. Yes; but to look at walking prima- 
rily in the light of exercise is as debasing 
as to look at music and poetry primarily in 
the light of bread and butter. 

But give me a bright, open-eyed girl or 
boy, man or woman—one who recognizes 
that the hours we are obliged to pass in the 
house are only the price we pay for civiliza- 
tion, and that the time spent in wandering 
through the woods and over the hills and 
fields is the only time which is thoroughly 
well spent—and I will promise that walking 
shall be speedily taught and eagerly learned. 

There may be classes, but they should 
not be too large at first. The mystic num- 
ber three is quite sufficient, for nature is 
shy before unappreciating crowds and not 
to be blamed because she hides her treas- 
ures from careless eyes. Another caution: 
If, on setting out, we feel that our minds, 
with their burden of daily work and impera- 
tive knowledge, are likely to be in the way, 
leave them behind and take our eyes in- 
stead. They are all weshall need. Let no 
one of the class advance a step without see- 
ing something. It may be it is only the 
shepherd’s purse upon the edge of the 
asphalt sidewalk. Commonest of weeds! 
Certainly, but is it not something that you 
saw it at all, that you recognize how, intro- 
duced from Europe, it has spread over 
our entire country and that it suits itself 
so wonderfully to its environment, that, 
whereas in the rich soil of lawns and gar- 
dens it grows two feet high, upon the sides 
of rocky mountains in Maine it frequently 
coveis the ground and flowers at a hight of 
less than an inch? 

Then note, where the baseboards have 
sunk away in your neighbor’s old-fashioned 
wooden fence, how the showy clumps of 
the greater celandine make great patches of 
sunshine. It is not, we know, the little 
celandine which Wordsworth loved and sang, 
but its name brings that to mind, while its 
strong orange juice, thin, abundant and in- 
tensely green foliage proclaim its kinship to 
the poppy and suggest weird tales of its 
far. off home. 

Fail not to observe the wild scarlet colum- 
bine and white saxifrage, which spring buoy- 
antly out of the gray and venerable seams 
in the rock. Unlike the shepherd’s purse 
and the larger celandine, the columbine and 
saxifrage are native plants. And is it a 
little thing to see that bluebird, who seems 
to carry the sky on his back, hovering and 
fluttering over the scarlet and the white 
of these flowers? Do we not prize the sight 
all the more highly because we remember 
‘that only in the spring is the bluebird 
noticeable, that among the brilliant colors 
of autumn he is simply a faded reminis- 
cence? 

See the oaks, and further on the ash trees. 
The former are already showing their young 
leaves faintly green, reminding us of the 
New England saying of a century ago that 
when the new oak leaves were as big as 
a mouse’s ear the corn might safely be 
planted. Reminding us, too, as the ash 
trees do not yet show a single leaf, of the 
still more ancient rhyme of Old England: 


If oak be green before the ash, 
‘We shall only have a splash; 
But if the ash before the oak, 
We shall surely have a soak. 


In the thickets which border both sides 
of the Boston turnpike we see here, there, 
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everywhere, the waving branches of the 
feathery shad bush. It is, perhaps, more 
than any other of our wild shrubs, a direct 
inheritance from our Indian predecessors, 
for their traditions say when the shad bush 
was in flower the shad were lured from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Merrimac by a kind 
of dusky bogy in the shape of a bird. 

Now let us sit down, talk over what we 
have seen, and as we are not too sure of re- 
membering botanical names or interesting 
facts jot them down in our pocket note- 
books. Phe Maryland yellow throats are 
singing as if their hearts would break,gvhile, 
sure sign that summer is almost here, two 
dark brown turtles, with their red heads 
well up in the air, are slowly crossing the 
dusty road. Shrink not, for in their wake 
is a shy little spotted snake. He does not 
appear to have anything to say to the tur- 
tles, but is lost to view in the coarse sedges 
which border a stagnant pool. The rho- 
dora is dropping its brilliant petals into its 
black depths, and amid its matted tussocks 
of rank grass and dead roots is the rare 
white calla of the north. The exact repro- 
duction in little of the stately calla of-the 
Nile. It never, so far as I know, has been 
sung by poet or painted by artist, but it 
has its worshipers in wandering butterflies 
and vagrant bees. 

Some such plan as I have outlined will 
help beginners to see and enjoy the outward 
tramp, and when the turn is made it would 
perhaps be best not to try to see anything 
new, only once more to gbserve those al- 
ready familiar. Even better than to talk 
ever so intelligently of them again would 
be to think them over carefully, so that you 
may allude to them in a fresh, bright man- 
ner, thus commending nature and nature 
studies to the family group. 


HELPFUL KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


There is constant change in the utensils 
offered for sale, and a continual temptation 
is set before the bargain loving housekeeper. 
Each new invention is ‘‘ the best thing yet,” 
though when tried it may, or may not, be. 
Patents are not all perfect. If our spring 
cleaning were thoroughly done, many a 
‘¢useful invention’’ which failed to work, 
sundry articles of cheap tin which fell apart 
on using, and some old veterans which have 
outlived their usefulness, and are cherished 
for no other reason than the good they have 
done, would be sent to the ash barrel each 
year. 

The lists of necessary utensils as given in 
the standard cook-books are guides for a 
young housekeeper, but cannot be implic- 
itly followed, since different households 
have differing needs. It is best, moreover, 
not to furnish too elaborately at first, ex- 
pecting a kitchen thus equipped to stand 
for a lifetime without renewals; rather plan 
to make some additions yearly, and thus 
take advantage of the really helpful new 
tools. The cooking schools have done much 
to. show housekeepers that fine work in 
cookery, as in other arts, is impossible with- 
out proper tools. This spring in a New 
England city a well-known lecturer has 
been employed to give a series of cooking 
demonstrations in a leading department 
store in order to direct public attention 
toward the novelties in kitchen furnishing 
goods. 

Housekeepers dependent upon servants 
often find it difficult to keep their kitchens 
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properly supplied with utensils. Each new 
occupant calls for new tools and few know 
or care about keeping things in order. The 
day may come when cooks, like dressmak- 
ers and carpenters, will be expected to come 
supplied with their own tools. Any ambi- 
tious cook certainly would do well to own 
the choicer small articles, like larding nee- 
dles, frosting tubes, molds and cutters and 
knives, which could be easily carried from 
place to place. It is absolutely essential 
that the housekeeper who does her own 
work shall be well supplied with real labor- 
saying utensils and these only. She must 
not have useless or clumsy ones. 

The questions about any new kitchen 
utensil must be the same as with clothing. 
How will it wear? How will it wash? It 
is said that the majority of the utensils in a 
Chinese kitchen are segments of a sphere, 
hence there are no grooves and seams to 
catch grease. 

Some of the most helpful articles are not 
high priced, but only the best quality of 
material is desirable. Cheap grades of tin 
are not profitable investments. The weight 
of these appliances is an important consid- 
eration and the present tendency fortunately 
is toward lightness. Agate and similar 
kinds of ware have practically/routed the 
heavy iron kettles, and now comes alumi- 
num which is extremely light and offers 
other advantages. 

For the average family small sizes are 
better than large, yet an assortment is best 
in common articles like saucepans and ket- 
tles. Where closet room is limited a set of 
saucepans fitting into each other should be 
chosen. Some kettles should be shallow 
with broad base, thus heating quickly for 
rapid cooking, others high with small base, 
suitable for slow cooking and taking up less 
room on the stove during: the long cooking 
necessary for steamed puddings or soup- 
stock. Be sure that the covers of all ket- 
tles fit closely. Nothing is more trouble- 
some than an ill-fitting cover continually 
tipping into the kettle. Large agate kettles 
are more convenient than large earthen 
bowls for mixing bread and similar uses. 

A steam cooker is useful in a large family 
and an ordinary steamer should also be care- 
fully fitted to one of the kettles. A trivet, 
or false bottom, for a deep kettle can be 
used with deep pans in steaming puddings 
and brown bread. Oval pans, known as 
Charlotte Russe molds, are convenient to put 
in a steamer, as two can be used at once. 
Time can be saved in steaming puddings by 
using individual molds, like corn cake cups 
or smaller ones. 

A deep Scotch bow] is the best frying ket- 
tle and a frying basket should be chosen to 
fit it. A small sheet iron frying pan, six or 
eight inches in diameter, is a most useful 
and inexpensive article. Agate or porcelain 
tea and coffee pots and double boilers have 
many good points. Flavors are preserved 
much better than in tin dishes. Perforated 
tin and agate pie plates are preferable to 
earthen, which usually cracks and absorbs 
grease. Gem pans with round cups are 
much easier to wash than the oblong ones 
and make a prettier shaped cake. Large 
loaf pans are undesirable. Bread or cake 
is more easily baked and every way more 
satisfactory when not over four inches 
through, however long the loaf may be. 
The central tube is a desirable feature in 
pans for puddings and light cakes. 

Many housekeepers are crippled in their 
work by an insufficient supply of spoons, 
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knives and forks. Too often those to be 
found in the kitchen are worn with the use 
of several generations, but these are better 
than cheap articles of later date. There 


should be enough strong tin tea and table 


spoons to prevent any use of silver for 
scraping dishes or measuring. Wooden 
spoons are best for stirring custards and 
stewed fruits and the slitted ones for cake- 
making. The old-fashioned, two-tined steel 
fork is undoubtedly the best kitchen fork. 
A long-handled fork, with small tines, is 
useful in reaching into a steaming kettle. 

There are many varieties of knives needed 
—small, sharp knives with pointed tips, 
knives for hot bread and cake and a many- 
bladed chopping knife. The Teller knife, 
exhibited in the Woman’s Building at Chi- 
cago, with short, broad blade and raised 
handle, is useful in mixing doughs or chop- 
ping small quantities ona board. A strong 
can-opener, like the sardine scissors, a good 
corkscrew and an ice chip should be found 
in every kitchen. 

Among the minor furnishings, yet essen- 
tial to the housekeeper’s comfort and to 
nice processes in cookery, are measure cups, 
a glass lemon-squeezer, a wire egg whisk, a 
set of skewers, a cake cooler, a small wire 
broiler with guards on the sides, a wire veg- 
etable masher, a potato sieve and strainers 
of varying sizes and degrees of fineness. 
More expensive articles, but helpful in large 
families, are the meat and fruit presses, 
combination flour bin and sieve and meat 
choppers. A clock and scales are essential 
to exact results. Scissors, needles, pins, 
string, paper for lining cake pans, cloths 


for various purposes are aS necessary as any’ 


utensils already named. 


———— 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A HOME MISSIONARY LESSON, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


With the sand box and little paper houses 
(see May 17) make a model of the Western 
town whose picture is given below. Use 


1. Depot. 
2.. Hotel. 
x, 3. Saloon. 
L 4,.Saloon 
X—$X- + Annex. 
x * 5. Post 


Office. 
3. Saloon. 

- Saloon 
Annex. 
. Store. 

. Boarding 
House. 

. Saloon. 

- Saloon 
Annex, 
<. Cottages. 


coarse black thread and toothpicks cut in four 
parts for the railroad. Think of buildings not 
named in the list given with the picture that 
are in the children’s own town, and thus lead 
them to discover that there is no church in the 
picture. They will probably want to supply 
the lack by calling one of the paper houses a 
church. Tell them that this would not be a 
true model of the town, for the picture is 
right, there is no church there. Naturally, 
they will ask why. Tell them that there are 
only a few in the town who want a church, 
and they are too poor to pay a minister. 
There are many other places in our country 
like this town, where the gospel has never 
been heard. There are hundreds of children 
who do not even know what a Sunday school 
is. There are many places in the Western 
States where there is no one even to offer a 
prayer for a funeral service. When any one 
dies they take the body out and bury it, 
and that is all—no church bells, no Sunday 


* Copyrigbted. 


‘some money from our banks. 
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school with its happy songs and Christmas 
festival and Easter concert and Children’s 
Day. But perhaps some of the boys who 
sometimes get tired and sleepy and think the 
sermon is too long may have an idea that they 
would rather like to live where nobody went 
to church. Here is a letter that a little boy 
wrote who lived in one of those towns witL- 


out a church: 
Bic Mountain, IpAno. 

Dear Cousin Johnny: I used to wonder, 
when you wrote me about your Sunday school 
what it was Jike, but now I know, for we have 
one. Mamma used to say that Sunday was 
the worst day of all the week, and she 
wouldn’t let me go out of her sight toPtear Vd 
get hurfp there was so much racing of horses 
and tighting and shooting and so many 
drunken men on the street. But since the 
C. H. M.S. has sent a minister out here it is 
different. We have a Sunday school and 
preaching every other Sunday in Mr. Brown’s 
empty store. Lots of the boys who were learn- 
ing toswear and drink come and like it, though 
we do have nothing but boards to sit on. 
Can’t you send us some old books and papers 
for our Sunday school? 

Your loving cousin, Eppiz Myers. 


After this letter the children will probably 
ask what C. H. M.S. means. Tell them that 
this is just what two little girls wanted to 
know who wrote this letter to one of the C. H. 


M.S. EA id 
JOHNSBURG, N. Y. 

Daun Mr. B.: We didn’t know until last Sun- 
day what C. H. M. S. meant. I asked Tom 
once (he is my big brother) and he said the 
letters might stand for Carrie Hunt and Mag- 
gie Smith for all he knew (that’s our names 
who are writing this). We told the girls at 
school what Tom said and they took it right 
up and began calling us “‘C. H. M.S.,”’ for 
they said it was a handy name, seeing we were 
always together. So last Sunday it seemed 
just as if you were talking right at us. We 
felt so sorry for the children who baven’t any 
Sunday school or church, for last year when 
we had scarlet fever I had to stay at home 
three months and Maggie two months, and 
Sunday was the Jonesomest of all. Papa got 
in debt then, too, from so much sickness, and 
he looked’ worried all the time, and we chil- 
dren saved all our spending money to help him 


until it was paid. So when you told about 


the debt of the C. H. M. 8. Maggie and I whis- 
pered to each other that we would give you 
The next day 
papa was reading out loud to mamma and he 
read this: ‘‘The annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society is to be 
held in Omaha, June 6 to 8.”” Maggie and 1 
asked him to explain what it meant, and papa 
said: “‘ Why, it’s the sixty-eighth birthday 
party of your namesake, the C. H. M.S.”’ 

Then Maggie and I got to thinking about 
how many nice presents we have at our birth- 
day party (we have ours together because 
they come in the same month), and we 
thought that with your big debt your birth- 
day party wouldn’t be so happy. We made 
up our minds to send you all the money from 
our banks and also what we were saving to 
buy each other some presents. And we asked 
our papas to send sixty-eight cents—one cent 
for every year of your life—as a birthday pres- 
ent. Papa said, ‘‘If all the little girls in 
Congregational churches had names like you, 
beginning with C. H. and M.&., there would 
be a big boom in missions.’’ 

Maggie and I read the Missionary Scrap- 
book that you gave us all through. Mamma 
says it’s worth more than ten cents. We ex- 
plained to Tom that M. and § stand for mis- 
slonary society—anybody knows what that 
means—C. is for Congregational and H. is for 
home, because the work is done in America, 
our own country. Tom said he always thought 
Maggie and I made a pretty good combina- 
tion. When we told him that Gen. O. O. How- 
ard was the commander-in-chief of the boys’ 
and girls’ army, he said, ‘* Phew! It must be 
some pumpkins if such a man is at the head 
of it. What is this ‘army’ business any 
way?’ So won’t you please send us some 
tent mite boxes and enrollment cards and 
some maps of the U.S. that show its size 
compared with other countries. Tom wants 
the maps for boys in his class at high school. 
He said none of them could guess right about 
the size of the different countries, ndt even 
the teacher herself. 

Your friends, c. H. and M.S. 
(Carrie Hunt and Maggie Smith.] 


Now show the children the tent mite boxes 
and enrollment cards aud wse them. They 
are obtained free from the home missionary 
rooms, Bible House, N. Y. Tell the children 
that next Sunday you will give them an in- 
teresting exercise with a clock face and some 
circles and stars. In closing let them sing 
the following verses to the tune of ‘O, dear, 
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what can the matter be,’’ which is a favorite 
with children. 


Se 


C. C. followed by B. and §. 
c H. followed by M. and 8. 
Can you, can you this riddle guess? 
They’re mission societies. 


2. White, white, white are the harvest fields; 
Few, few, few are the laborers. 
Send, send, send gospel messengers, 
Work in the vineyard today. 


3. Homes, homes, homes for the Sunday schools; 
Homes, homes, homes for church services ; 
Homes, homes, homes for the ministers ; 
What better cause can there be! 


4. Learn, learn, learn of the work to do; 
Give, give, give as God blesses you; 
Love, love, love like our Master true, 
Who ‘taught us the Golden Rule. 


SEE asenennE 


I want to live, if God will give me help, 
such a life that, if all men in the world were 
living it, this world would be regenerated and 
saved. I want to live such a life that if that 
life changed into new personal peculiarities as 
it went to different men, but the same life 
still, if every man were living it, the millen- 
nium would be here.—Phillips Brooks. 


Everything used in making Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. 


Bread and 
cake raised with 


keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


‘*Pure’’ and ‘‘ Sure.” 


You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s. 


ROOOOOOBOP 


What is 
Savena? 


First in purity, 

First in excellence 

and first in the hearts of 
iour country women. 


Sweet and clean is the household, happy 
and healthy are all its members where 
Savena is used. 


SAVES ME DOLLARS. 


Please find inclosed 37 wrappers for Pre- 


miums No. 37, ‘Satin Damask Towel,’’ and é 
No. 77, “ Brown Linen Slipper Case.” I have 
used six kinds of washing powders, but 
Savena beats them all. It does half my 
washing, and saves me dollars in a year. 
Mrs. ELLEN M. HAYDEN, 
38 Alpine St., Somerville, Mass. 


IT IS SURPRISING. 


I have used three different kinds of wash- 
ing powders, but have found none to equal 
Savena. I can do my washing in just half 
the time, and it is surprising how it whitens 


the clothes. Mrs. J. E. YOUNG, 


Box 211, Franklin, N. H. 


A Useful Present in Kach Package. 
Also 100 Premiums to select from. 
SOLD BY ALL CROCERS. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

THIS cut is 
from a _ photo- 
graph sent by 
some anony- 
y, mous friend in 
¥ South Boston. 
I hope the 
“Hub” elec- 
tro-photogra- 
phers or photo- 
electrotypers, 
or whatever they are, to whom the Congre- 
gationalist printer is always telephoning, 
will make it look as prettily as does my pic- 
ture of the kitten sitting in front of her 
barrel! 

You do not know how many letters I get 
about cats! The little things right around 
us concern us more than great things far 
away. More people on the globe are inter- 
ested in common animals and common flow- 
ers, for example, than in ocean steamships 
or the history of an empire. A kitten isa 
universal pet. One purr of Pussie makes 
the whole world kin. I cannot make the 
slightest reference to our Corner cat with- 
out hearing about it from earth’s remotest 
bound! A lady in Michigan sends a wood- 
cut picture of a lady who writes over the 
name of ‘' Kitty Clover.”’ A lady in Spring- 
field, who has been studying genealogies, 


- writes to ask about her relationship to Sarah 


Noah and me, because she is descended 
from the same ‘‘Old Colony”’ stock (I did 
not know that there was a genealogy of the 
Martin family or of the Noahs—except in 
Genesis 10), and adds: 


I hope Kitty Clover is well. I am very fond 
of cats; I once had one named Kitty Clyde. 


A lady in Cambridge writes about that 
curiously clawed cat family, mentioned in 
the Corner of March 29: 


Dear Mr. Martin: That ‘‘basketful of kit- 
tens ’’ you saw here a few weeks ago proves 
more interesting than we knew at the time. 
We call them the ‘‘ Funny Foot Family.’’ As 
no voice of authority has yet been heard from 
the Corner declaring the number of toes a cat 
should have, and as the Funny Foots are di- 
vided in opinion, our state of mind may be 
imagined. Jane Nixon considers it the cor- 
rect thing to have seven toes on eacb fore foot, 
arranged in groups of three and four to look 
like double paws. In deference to a certain 
family tradition she consents to five claws on 
each hind foot. Tomtit and Which think it 
very genteel to have six toes on each of three 
feet and five on the ‘off’? hind one. Little 
Tother puts tradition to the front and shows 
five claws on each of her fore feet, but makes 
an original departure in favor of four toes on 
each hind foot. Now, which of all these cats 
is right, or nearest tight—or most wrong? 
Mamma Nixon’s total of toes is twenty-four, 
while one of the (e. rthly) twins has only eight- 
een. Do you know of a funnier Funny Foot 
family of four? Is it true, as sometimes 
stated, that extra-clawed cats are specially 
fine mousers, that they are generally superior 
otherwise, and that they bring good luck? . 


- These ?? are too hard for me; I turn 
them over to our wise and experienced read- 
ers, and ‘‘ pause for a reply.”’ 

I hear from a lady in New Jersey who has 
been a ‘“‘shut-in,’’ until the birds and blos- 
soms invited her out, that a new cat has 
proved such a comfort as to receive the re- 


_markable epithet of ‘‘angel in fur’’! 


A lady in Boston writes regarding the lost 
editorial cat whom I gave a free advertise- 
ment in that same Corner: 

...I meant to have thanked you before 
for putting in that “ad” about Midway. Of 
course it brought her back! She seems sorry 
for her wanderings and promises not to do so 
any more. IKE. 

This incident comes very near home. I 
did not intend to refer to it publicly, but 


our Kitty Clover was lost a few weeks ago! 


He suddenly and unaccountably disappeared. 
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We watched in vain for his call at the front 
window in the evening, at the back window 
in the night. Inquiries in various directions 
brought no tidings or clews as to his fate. 
But three days after his loss, while we were 
at tea, we heard an earnest cry at the near- 
est door, and in came Kitty C., thin, tired 
and half-starved. His joy at being safe at 
home again was unbounded. He rolled 
over and over and over again, and his purr 
was like the sound of seven spinning- wheels! 
Had he been imprisoned in some barn or 
been visiting the Funny Foots? We cannot 
guess—he told no tale of his adventures. 
But a lost cat is not the greatest trouble 
in the world! One day, the same week of 
that incident, I found a lost child. The 
little girl was carrying home a small pail of 
lard, and was crying as though her heart 
would break. At last when she could tell 
me her name and that her father had just 
moved to the town from Hyde Park, and 
when the further we went in the direction 


she was going the more lost she was, we 


turned back and the old switchman at the 
crossing told me where she lived, and so she 
got home—as happy as Kitty C.! 

This set me a-thinking. I see occasional 
notices of an institution in Boston founded 
by the bequest of some benevolent lady in 
the interest of cats—it may be the Philo- 
feline Asylum’ for the care of Sick, Lost, 
Hungry, Tired, Destitute, Homeless, Or- 
phan or Aged Cats,or something like that— 
and with special reference to pet cats, left 
uncared for by wealth¥ citizens when they 
go away in the summer to their seashore 
residences. It is certainly very kind to 
spend money for one’s neighbors’ deserted 
cats, but how about the many hospitals for 
aged or sick men and women? How about 
such institutions for crippled boys and girls 
as the ‘Hospital Cottages for Children” 
at Baldwinville, Mass.? You remember that 
is the place where we send our canceled 
stamps and that we had some nice letters 
from the children a while ago. Ought 
money to be lavished on. runaway cats 
when, as a Boston lady recently wrote me, 
that hospital does not receive enough gifts 
to support its blessed work? ‘‘It would be 
cruel to send home any of the half- cured 
children.’’ It would indeed! 

When occasionally I see rich ladies be- 
stowing affection and money without stint 
on such pets—toting pug dogs around with 
them in cars and carriages—I wish they 
would take into their -hearts instead some 
poor children sadly in need of love whom 
they pass in their drives without a thought. 
Our Saviour said, ‘‘How much better is a 
man than a sheep.’’ How much better isa 
child—one of these little ones whom Jesus 
loved—than a pug dog! 

One grandmother’s question (Corner, May 
3) is answered numerously. A gentleman 
met me on the street the next day and an- 
swered it, a girl in East Bridgewater gave 
the reference, a lady in Worcester sent a 
copy of the lines and others wrote about it. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes read the poem be- 
fore his college class in 1854; found in Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast Table, Songs in Many 
Keys and other collections, entitled The Old 
Man Dreams. It begins: 

O for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring ! 
I’d rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a gray-beard king! 
He changed his mind before his dream was 
over! But why should not a gray beard 
man laugh with bright haired boys? 


Mv. Mate) 
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by roasting for 3 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and sotublen: 


w with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup, 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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¢ Miss Maria Parloa ¢ 
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the use of 
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é 
: Liebig COMPANY’S 
; Extract of Beef 

@ 


and she has written a neat 


COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
ap cen to Dauchy & Co., 
ark Place, New York, 


Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
35¢c. by mail, postpaid. 


A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Elorende Mig. Co., Florence, Mass. 
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LEsson FOR JUNE 10. Hx. 14: 19-29, 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The event described in this lesson was a 
theme of the national songs of Israel in after 
ages: 

Marvelous things did He in the sight of their 
fathers, 

Injthe land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

He clave the sea, and caused them to pass through; 

And He made the waters to stand as an heap. 

In the daytime also He led them with a cloud, 

And all the night with a light of fire. 


This event suggested striking expressions in 
psalms, proverbs and prophecies. That guid- 
ing pillar which made the path plain to Israel 
while it confused the Egyptians is the image 
beneath the proverb which says that the path 
of the righteous is as the shining light, while 
the way of the wicked is as darkness. It 
seems to be connected with Isaiah’s descrip- 
tion of the condition of the people: ‘‘ We look 
for light, but behold darkness; for brightness, 
but we walk in obscurity.’ Did it not prompt 
Jeremiah to say, ‘‘ Their way shall be unto 
them as slippery places in the darkness: they 
shall be driven on and fall therein’’? 

An event which appears so prominently in 
the literature which reveals to us God’s will 
must have important lessons for our daily in- 
spiration and guidance. We will therefore 
leave to others the not unimportant task of 
showing the path chosen by the Israelites in 
their escape from Egypt.and of stating the in- 
cidents which accompanied their exodus, and 
we will seek in this first revelation of God to 
the new nation as its Deliverer what He has 
disclosed to us of Himself as related to our 
own lives’! Here we may see: ¢ 

1. God our guide. The way the Israelites 
were taking was entirely new to them. None, 
even of their officers, had ever trodden it. 
But a luminous cloud before them drew all 
eyes toward it, and all feet followed it. The 
leaders, responsible for the safety of the whole 
people, knew no path except that revealed by 
the cloud. Even little children gazed on it 
as they trudged through the sand, holding 
their mothers by the hand. As twilight deep- 
ened, its dark folds grew luminous, till) it 
seemed to gather into itself the light that was 
fading from the sky, and through the entire 
night it gleamed from within with steady 
assurance of guiding care. Thus,though each 
depended on others, all the people were led 
by the cloud. 

It was a strange experience to the newly 
emancipated Hebrews to be thus led by God. 
It is not strange to the Christian. God has 
sent His only begotten Son to walk, without 
a single slip, the path which He asks each 
one to take through life. Christ closed that 
journey, saying ‘‘ Whither I go ye know the 
way.’ He lived on earth ‘in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin,” 
“leaving you an example that ye should 
follow His steps.’’ 

But does one still find, notwithstanding 
Christ’s teaching and example, that his way 
is yet untried? Does each day bring him to 
face new difficulties and perplexities? God 
has bestowed on him yet another gift. Christ 
said, on the eve of His death, “If I go, I will 
send Him unto you’’; ‘‘ When He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He shall guide you.’”’ The 
Shekinah light that dwelt in the fiery, clondy 
pillar has come to abide in each renewed 
soul. Every day and hour we may consult 
our Guide. 

2. God our protector. The Israelites were a 
defenseless multitude, knowing nothing about 
war. The well-disciplined pursuing Egyptian 
army was ready to fall on them. Then the 
pillar of cloud removed and went behind 
them. It shed its friendly light on them 
through the night. It calmed their fears. It 
kindled their courage. 

Often, during all the ages since then, the 
people of God have turned in times of peril to 
consider again this earliest instance of God’s 
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protection of His Chureh from their foes. 
That scene and others which belong with it 
have made heroes. Through it the wisdom of 
Moses as an Egyptian scholar and his might 
as an Egyptian soldier became the power that 
conquered the ignorance and sinfulness of the 
Israelites and the perils of the desert during 
that long campaign of forty years. Through 
lessons learned from such events Joshua took 
heart, Gideon went into battle, David braved 
the Philistine giant defying the armies of the 
living God, Elijah met the idolatrous priests 
of Carmel, Daniel went into the den of lions 
and Paul went to Rome. The protecting 
power of the covenant-keeping God has again 
and again repeated on higher planes the jour- 
ney in the desert. Pilgrims and Covenanters, 
Madagascar and Africa re-echo the ancient 
Psalm, 


If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us, 
Then they had swallowed us up alive. 


This same protecting God dwells by His Spirit 
in each renewed life, and looks out on its foes 
as He did on the Egyptians at the Red Sea. 
“Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
Him.”’ : 

3. God opening a way for us in time of need. 
There was to human eyes no escape for the 
Hebrews. Mountains shut them in on each 
side, the sea was before them, while behind 
and pursuirg were the Egyptians. Well might 
Pharaoh say, ‘‘ They are entangled in the land, 
the wilderness hath shut them in.’’ But a 
way was opened.for them. ‘‘ When Israel 
went forth out of Egypt ... Judah became 
His sanctuary. ... The sea saw it and fled.’’ 
That was no triumph of human skill or brav- 
ery. ‘‘He saved them for His name’s sake, 
that He might make His mighty power to be 
known.” All that the people did was simply 
to ‘‘stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.”’ 

‘That deed is a revelation to us of God. 
That scene has become the symbol of the 
deliverance of the soul from sin and death. 
The words ‘Saviour’? and ‘‘redemption’’ 
take their place in the Bible in connection 
with this deliverance from Egypt and that 
other deliverance which always recalled it— 
the return from the captivity. And still the 
God who delivered His chosen by opening a 
way in the sea, who has redeemed by the 
sacrifice of His Son those enslaved by sin, is 
the God of our daily lives, to whom in every 
strait we may appeal, ‘‘Lead me in a plain 
path because of mine enemies.’’ When we 
come to impassable waters we have a more 
powerful instrument than the mantle of 
Elijah. We have the wonder-working Spirit 
of God. In every peril in which our adversa- 
ries are too great for us, if we turn to Him, 
‘God is faithful who . . . will with the temp- 
tation make also the way of escape.’’ 

4. God our defense against our foes. He not 
only opens to us a way of escape from them— 
He throws them into confusion while He 
keeps us calm in the sense of His presence. 
To those absorbed in evil doing all warnings 
are in vain. The eagerness of the Egyptians 
to capture the fugitives deadened their sensi- 
bilities to all the signs of disaster. But when 
the burning flash of the Lord’s glance threw 
them into terror the Hebrews were deliber- 
ately walking in the midst of the sea, with 
their path guarded on either hand. 

But God not only defends His own, He 
blots out their enemies. What a scene the 
next morning after the passage through the 
sea disclosed! The waters tossed and surged 
over the path which the Israelites had so 
lately trod, but the dreaded army, with its 
chariots and horses, was gone. ‘‘ There re- 
mained not somuch as one of them.” ‘ Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead on the seashore.”’ 

There is indeed no deliverance for the peo- 
ple of God exeept by the overthrow of their 
enemies. To those who obey Him God. ap- 
pears as a pillar of fire in their times of dark- 
ness to illumine and cheer, but to those who 
defy Him in the same pillar He intensifies 
their gloom. For His people the waters 


-Moses.”’ 
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part; the same waters overwhelm their foes. 
No one can have intense love of goodness 
without intense hatred of evil. Weexultover 
the defeat of all who seek to frustrate the 
plans of God. 

5. God the object of our grateful worship. 
“The great work which the Lord did upon 
the Egyptians,” while it exhibited His power 
on them, disclosed His love and mercy to 
Israel. The people ‘‘feared the Lord, and 
they believed in the Lord, and in His servant 
Then they burst forth with irre- 
pressible songs of joy and praise to God be- 
cause of their deliverance, led by Moses, in 
the most magnificent ode the world has ever 
known. i 

Let that experience be to every redeemed 
soul a guide and an inspiration. The great 
work of redemption was God’s work, and His 
alone. His saved ones surely will not with- 
hold their praise. By it they express their 
gratitude and lead others into the truth. 
‘He hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
praise unto our God: many shall see it and 
fear, and shall trust in the Lord.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Make again the blackboard sketch used last 
Sunday—the row of squares to suggest the 
dwellings of the Israelites in Goshen. Cut 
out a picture of a lamb and put near the 
houses to recall the midnight feast. Describe 
the events of the night, the hasty supper, the 
hurried preparations and the sudden depar- 
ture. Why was this? Refer to the trouble 
which moved the kings’s heart, and his mes- 
sage to Moses. How were these people saved 
from the sorrow of the Egyptians? Let the 
children tell you that they believed and obeyed 
the command given them. In whom did they 
believe? Repeat again the text, ‘‘ Our help is 
in the name of the Lord.’’ Would this help 
be theirs when they left Egypt? Just as long 
as they trusted and obeyed. Let us see how it 
leads them on the dark night when they march 
away from their homes in the land of bondage. 

Describe the great company of men, women 
and children beginning their long journey to 
freedom. Picture the fathers leading or car- 
rying the little children, and imagine how 
one man would encourage another with the 
thought of their helper. But the way is not 
easy forthem. The king of Egypt repents of 
his sudden consent and follows after them. 
Describe the situation as the Israelites see be- 
fore them the rolling waters of the Red Sea 
and behind them the army of Egypt. Is there 
any help here? Before them a great sea, be- 
hind theirenemy. If they looked only before 
and behind they were surely lost. But they 
look above. What do they see? 

Their Helper, their true Leader. The God who 
made the sea, the Lord of Hosts, is their 
Helper. Need they fear? They follow the 
banner of no earthly king, but their banner is 
one which cannot be seen and on it is the one 
word Haith. Draw the banner on the board, 
or cut from paper, printing on it the Golden 
Text. And God opens a way for them, a path 
through the sea. Watch them as they pass 
through in safety. They do not fear the 
waters on either hand, for God holds the sea 
in the hollow of His hand. They do not fear 
the army behind, for God is King over all the 
earth. Faith is their victory. 

Describe the songs of joy as the children of 
Israel praise God for their deliverance. Let 
the children sing 

Praise Him! praise Him! 
All ye little children. 
Give a paper banner as a symbol with the text 


on it. 
Be =e eee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, June 3-9. Our Schools and Christian- 

ity. Deut. 4: 5-10; 1 Tim. 1: 1-7. 

The teacher’s part in keeping them Christian in 
spirit. The parents’ duty. The pupil’s responsibil- 
ity. The debt of those whose schooldays are past. — 

(See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Now and then we are made aware that our public 
school system is in danger and we rise to avert the 
threatened evil. We believe, as a nation, in popular 
non-sectarian education. But we also believe in the 
Christian academy and college. The Christian col- 
lege is on trial now for its life. The question grows 
more pressing every year—between our improved 
public schools and our State universities, well 
equipped and supported by public grants, what 
room is there for distinctively Christian_colleges 
and academies? It is a question which Christian 
men and women must attend to and give a thought- 
ful answer. If it be true, as we believe, that educa- 
tion in its scholastic sense is but a means to an end, 
and that that end is not attained except as education 
is made to express its results in character, and that 
the Christian schools have justified and still more 
than justify their existence by reason of the type of 
character they develop, it is well that Christian men 
and women should stand fast upon this conviction. 
Historically, education in this country has not be- 

n with the kindergarten and grown up; it has 

egun with the Christian college and reached down. 

Such character as the Christian schools produce is 
needed just as surely in all our schools. 


Y.P.8..0. 5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 10-16. Why and How Does God 
Punish Sin? Ps. 1: 1-6; Rom. 5: 12-21. 

Tf God is what we think Him to be He must 
punish sin to vindicate and honor Himself 
and His laws. What should we think of a 
schoolmaster who allowed the rules of the 
schoolroom to be constantly and flagrantly 
broken? What father could keep the respect 
of his household who permitted his children 
to trample on parental rights? If there is a 
God in this universe who has written His 
laws upon the human heart and in Holy 


. Seripture, He ought, in the interests of His 


own dignity, to punish transgressors. A law 
to which no penalty is attached for its viola- 
tion is as impotent to secure good conduct as 
a schoolboy’s essay on virtue. Then, too, 
punishment is for the sinner’s sake. A child 
puts his hand on a hot stove and withdraws 
it instantly with an exclamation of pain. It 
seems pretty hard that the ignorant little 
fellow should have to suffer so, but it is in- 
finitely kinder that there should be this warn- 
ing than that the little hand should stay there 
without pain until it was consumed. No 
proverb is truer than this: ‘‘A burnt child 
dreads the fire.’’ Punishment is God’s warn- 
ing to desist from a certain course of conduct 
which, if persisted in, means ruin. We need 
not puzzle ourselves with all the perplexing 
questions which arise in this connection. I 
was impressed by what I once heard a mis- 
sionary say about the feeling of the heathen 
in regard to punishment. What influences 
them most is not a setting forth of the nature 
and duration of punishment, but the thing 
that appeals to them is its sureness and speed- 
iness. Both of these elements in punishment 
we may positively and constantly emphasize. 

How does God punish sin? In countless 
ways. In its effect on the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral nature, in its discrediting us 
with others, in its endangering our influence 
over them, in the gnawings of conscience. 
The Bible has much to say about the vanishing 
away and destruction of the wicked. And all 
history and literature and human experience 
confirm the statement that nations, families, 
individuals that disobey God’s laws come to 
naught. They pass off the stage. Their place 
and name are forgotten. Sin is the great cor- 
roder and destroyer. But perhaps the hardest 
punishment is the sense of alienation from 
God which sin brings. That was what one of 
old testified, that the final and supreme source 
of sorrow arising from his wrongdoing was 
due to the thought, ‘‘And from thy face I 
shall be hid.’”’ To one made for companion- 


‘ship with God, an heir of immortality, what 


keener suffering can there be than this real- 
ization that his own act has separated him 
from God. Sin—punishment, death, oblivion; 
righteousness—reward, life eternal, fellow- 
ship with God. Are not these the alterna- 
tives? 

Parallel verses: Ps. 76: 8,9; 94: 8-10, 12-15; 
119: 156, 175, 176; Prov.:21: 11; Becles.12: 14; 
Matt. 10: 28; John 5: 28, 29; Rom. 2; 3-9; 
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1 Cor. 11: 32; 2 Thess. 1: 8, 9; Heb. 10: 26-31; 
12: 6-11; 1 Pet. 1: 17-19; Rev. 20: 12. 


—~— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MADURA MISSION 
OF THE A. B.C. F. M. 

The great work which the Madura Mission 
has been quietly but steadily carrying for- 
ward in the lifetime of one man is shown by 
the fact that the late Rev. J. E. Chandler 
found less than 200 communicants and less 
than 1,000 people under instruction in the 
mission when he arrived in India more than 
forty years ago, but before his death he saw 
thirty-seven churches organized with more 
than 4,000 members and nearly 15,000 people 
under instruction. 

For one who is able to read between the 
lines the fifty-ninth annual report of this mis- 
sion is full of pathos, although it only touches 
incidentally upon the dark side and the trials 
of the work. The year 1893 has been one of 
sickness, anxiety and poverty. Both mis- 
sionaries and natives have been attacked by 
cholera, and great suffering and want have 
been experienced all over the district from 
drought and the consequent failure of crops. 
In one station alone fully 1,000 Christians 
were obliged to leave their homes and villages 
to go to other parts of the country in search 
of food. This, of course, was a trying. inter- 
ruption to preaching and teaching, but, on 
the other hand, afforded an opportunity to 
relieve suffering and win the hearts of the 
unfortunate. 

In view of these hindrances and the finan- 
cial limitations imposed by the board, it is a 
cause for rejoicing that the work has gone 
steadily on in most of ifs departments. The 
missionary force is at present larger than ever 
before, numbering among its foreign workers 
fourteen missionaries, twenty assistant 1is- 
sionaries, besides 552 native agents, of whom 
twenty are pastors, 152 catechists, 306 teach- 
ers, thirty-seven Bible women and seventeen 
medical agents. The mission rejoices in a 
gain of 881 souls to the Christian community 
in 1893, the largest accession in any one year 
since 1879. This shows a healthy growth, 
spreading nearly all over the field, and the 
new converts represent all classes of the com- 
munity. It is a significant fact, and one that 
tends to confute the charge that only the 
lowest social orders are reached by missiona- 
ries, that tbe native Christians in this mission 
have hailed from about thirty castes, from the 


Brahman downward. Of these almost one-. 


half have sprung from the respectable Sudra 
castes. The question as to the motives of the 
new converts in embracing Christianity is an 
interesting one. They may be divided into 
several classes—those who are disgusted with 
the hollowness of Hinduism and attracted by 
the truth and excellency of Christian teach- 
ings, those who are drawn by family ties and 
those whose thirst for education and advance- 
ment forms a powerful motive. Others who 
come forward are animated by less worthy 
aims, but, to quote the words of the report: 


“Tt is no uncommon experience for the mis- 


sionaries to receive men whose motives are so 
low and whose minds are so base as to dis- 
qualify them for any true Christian life, but 
whose children adorn the faith and experience 
the joys which their parents never knew.”’ 

No new churches have been organized, but 
the total membership has increased by 277 
during the year, a growth but once equaled 
inthe history of the mission. The total church 
membership now constitutes more than half 
of the adult population of the whole commu- 
nity. Among other departments of Christian 
activity we find the Sunday schools in a flour- 
ishing condition, there being 190, eleven more 
than in 1892, with 5,600 scholars. The year 
has been marked by the formation of many 
C. E. Societies, the Y. M. C. Associations have 
done good work and in Madura a new move- 
ment is the organization of a Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. As regards benevolence 
there has been an encouraging gain even in 
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this year of drought and want, and among the 
higher classes a decided advance in the offer- 
ings is evident.. One government employé in 
Madura, upon receiving an increase in salary, 
gave the first month’s income to the church 
and the Native Evangelical Society. 

The educational is the only department 
which shows a serious loss this year, there 
being only 6,873 pupils under instruction, as 
compared with 7,278 the previous year. The 
reduced grants from America have made it 
impossible to maintain this work, not to speak 
of enlarging it, and the poverty of the people 
has, of course, affected the attendance of the 
schools. Pasumalai College and Training In- 
stitute are in good condition. Thirty-one 
trained teachers left the school during the 
year and all have found employment, while 
the total number of students connected with 
the theological seminary during the twelve. 
months is twenty-seven. The new Bible 
Women’s Training Institution is already do- 
ing a much needed work. It opened witha 
class of fifteen and nearly as many more were 
received during the year. One notable event 
in connection with the medical department 


~was the opening of the new woman’s hospital 


in Madura. A woman physician is sorely 
needed to take up Dr. Pauline Root’s work. 
The total number of cases receiving medical 
aid in Madura in 1893 was over 43,000 and in 


Dindigul over 26,000. rv 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Rising to the Emergency. Mr. Browne of 
Harpoot, Turkey, writes of his pleasure in 
the way in which native Christians have come 
forward to assume larger financial burdens 
now that the appropriations of the American 
Board fall so far short of what is needed to 
carry on the work. In all the Arabkir yil- 
lages, as well as in the city, the proportion of 
the workers’ salaries paid by the people has 
been increased from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent., in order that it should not be necessary 
to cut down small salaries or dismiss abso- 
lutely necessary helpers. At Choonkoosh the 
leading workers, upon learning the condition 
of the board, immediately offered to assume 
about one-half of tbe board’s present grant 
and pledged themselves to entire self-support 
next year. At another place Mr. Browne 
found that the people, though in extreme poy- 
erty, had substantially repaired their chapel 
without aid from the mission and had in- 
creased their expenses in many ways. The 
pastor recently preached a sermon on giving 
and the result was a collection for the board 
so generous for that small community that 
our home churches might well be put to shame. 


Re-enforcements for Micronesia. When the 
Morning Star starts on her return voyage to 
Micronesia this summer she will carry much 
needed re-enforvements. Miss E. T. Crosby, 
who has uttered so many earnest pleas for 
these islands of the sea during her visit to 
this country, will return to the mission at 
Kusaie, and there also will be located Rey. 
C. F. Rife, M.D., and wife in connection with 
the Marshall Islands Training School. Rev, 
F. M. Price and wife, formerly connected with 
the Shansi Mission, also go down to be 
stationed at Ruk. Nothing has been heard of 
the missing missionary vessel, the Robert W. 
Logan, and it is now nearly certain that she 
has been lost. 


Appreciative Africans. The Natal Mercury, a 
daily paper published in the region of Rev. 
Alden Grout’s labors, published an apprecia- 
tive sketch of his life, paying a high tribute 
to the memory of this veteran missionary in 
these words: 

Mr. Grout was in every way fitted for a pio- 
neer missionary; he was energetic, hopeful, 
practical, level-headed, equally at home in the 
spanning of oxen, conducting negotiations 
with a savage Zulu chief, preaching a sermon 
or teaching aclass of native boys the alphabet. 
This African journal closes by expressing to 
the members of Mr. Grout’s family, “‘ not only 
the deep sympathy of the American Zulu Mis- 
sion, but of the Natal colonists in general.” 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
SANDAY ON INSPIRATION. 


Dr. W. Sanday is an eminent Oxford pro- 
fessor, his department being exegesis and 
the eight chapters of this book were deliv- 
ered as the Bampton lectures of last year. 
They take a position which has been cau- 
tiously matured and is held with a definite- 
ness blended with an openness to correction 
which inspire respect. It is midway be- 
tween those of the extremists. The tradi- 
tional theory. of inspiration, that the Bible 
as a whole and in all its parts was the Word 
of God and as such was endowed with all 
the perfections of that Word, is declared to 
be untenable and the inductive theory, 
which starts by examining the conscious- 
ness of the Biblical writers, is defended, 
although this, it is also urged, needs to be 
supplemented by study of the signs of the 
operation of the central Intelligence. The 
two theories are regarded by Dr. Sanday as 
much nearer to one another and as having 
much more in common than often is be- 
lieved and the only question at issue be- 
tween them he holds to be that as to the ex- 
tent of the human element involved. 

He goes elaborately and critically dver 
the history of the contents of the two testa- 
ments and of the formation of the historic 
canon, points out that inspiration according 
to the inductive theory is as real and fun- 
damental as according to the traditional 
theory, and supplies a most interesting 


study of the question how far our Lord. 


sanctioned either theory. He points out 
that sometimes Jesus showed supreme in- 
sight into and supreme command over the 
principles of revelation and at other times.al- 
lowed the then current belief to pass unchal- 
lenged. It is also noted that there is in reve- 
lation a kind of law of parsimony, by which 
no revelation is given to any age but such 
as suits its wants and capacity and that there 
is an analogy in respect to gradualness be- 
tween the development of the divine meth- 
ods in governing the world and that of 
making spiritual revelations, so that it is to 
be expected that Jesus sometimes seemed 
to indorse accepted views without thereby 
committing Himself to them. 

The argument of the volume is ingenious 
but also fair and forcible. It will be vigor- 
ously disputed on the ground that it seems 
to subtract from the genuine supernatural- 
ness of inspiration. It will be denied also 
as not going far enough toward this result. 
We do not think the former objection can 
be urged fairly and that the latter can be is 
no matter. The authorseems to insist upon 


the essence of inspiration unqualifiedly and ~ 


his able study of the theme will prove of 
large service. [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00. ] 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

This is the first volume of an elaborate 
work in which the researches of various 
expert writers are edited by H..D. Traill, 
D.C. L. It covers the period from the ear- 
liest times to the accession of King Edward 
I. Among the contributors are Lieut.-Col. 
C. Cooper-King, O. M. Edwards, Hubert 
Hall, F. S. A., Reginald Hughes, D.C. L., 
Rey. W. H. Hutton, Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
Rey. J. H. Maude, R. L. Poole,-Ph. D., F. Y. 
Powelland Rev. R. Williams, and the others, 
as well as these, are specialists. The vol- 
ume contains four chapters, upon England 
Before the English, The Decline of the 


; 
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Roman Power and Britain Under English 
and Danes, From the Conquest to the Char- 
ter, and From Charter to Parliament. In 
each of these are studied and explained 


- successively Civil Organization, Religion, 


Learning and Science, Literature, Art, Trade 
and Industry, and Manners. 

This method has one disadvantage, in 
that the pursuit of a single theme—Reli- 
gion, for example—is not consecutive. But 
it possesses the great advantage of afford- 
ing a series of what may be termed contem- 
porary pictures, which enable the reader to 
form comprehensive estimates of the vari- 
ous aspects of British life during the chosen 
periods. Most students unquestionably will 
regard this as an ample offset for the loss of 
strict consecutiveness. The method adopted 
also has been used conscientiously. Each 
contributor has gone minutely as well as 
broadly into his subject and their contribu- 
tions have been edited thoroughly and skill- 
fully. A good sense of proportion is illus- 
trated and a judicial temper pervades the 
work. 

Such an account of the development of 
civilization—with its descriptions of the 
earliest known life, of the influences of con- 
quest, of the growing power of religion, ed- 
ucation and good manners, of the building 
up of trade and the gradual progress of cul- 
ture—is inherently interesting and profit- 
able and when well given, as here, contains 
many details concerning special institutions 
which are of the first importance. The 
efforts of Anglican Churchmen to escape 
from the effects of the secession of that 
church from the Roman Catholic by claim- 
ing apostolical descent through the British 
Christian church, for example, do not gain 
much support from these pages. No stu- 
dent of English history and civilization can 
‘afford to overlook this work, and its sub- 
sequent volumes will be awaited with unu- 
sual desire. The publishers have issued it 
substantially and handsomely. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Bishop Thorold, of Winchester, Eng., is 
the author of The Tenderness of Christ [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50], which is well 
wrought intellectually while it also is 
suited to the needs of the emotional side 
of human nature. It blends force and feel- 
ing finely and is full of useful suggestion 
and sympathy. Professors Charteris, 
Rainy, Orr and Dods are contributors of 
the addresses which make up The Super- 
natural in Christianity [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. 80 cents] and which 
were prompted by the recent Gifford Lec- 
tures, delivered by Professor Pfleiderer, 
The last named attacked the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and other accepted views of 
the Christian Church in a manner which 
seems to demand reply and he receives it 
good-naturedly but vigorously in this able 
and excellent book. 

The fourth volume in the series called 
How to Read the Prophets [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sens. Imported. $1.50] deals with 
Ezekiel and is by Rev. Buchanan Blake. 
The aim of the series is to arrange the 
prophets in harmony with chronology and 
show them in their historical setting as 
carefully as possible. Ezekiel needs com- 
paratively little attention for this purpose 
but the series and the volume are well 
done.— Flashes from the Lighthouse of 
Truth [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] con- 
tains notes of a series of Bible readings by 
Rev. F. E. Marsh suggested by the first 
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three chapters of the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians. They are earnest and prac- 
tical, The Noble Army of Martyrs [Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 75 cents], by 
James Croil, is a roll of Protestant toreign 
missionaries who have died by violence from 
1661 to 1891. It is a record of noble and in- 
spiring service. 


STORIES. 


Mary Angela Dickens, whom we under- 
stand to be a granddaughter of Charles 
Dickens, has inherited much of his power 
as a writer. Less unconventional and pic- 
turesque she goes deeper into some of the 
recesses of human nature than he. The 
title of her new novel, A Valiant Ignorance 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.00], is not very apt. 
The valiant actor in the plot is not igno- 
rant and the ignorant one is not valiant. 
The valiant ignorance, if there be any, is 
that of a minor character. But the story 
itself has unusual merit. It exposes merci- 
lessly the superficiality and utter selfishness 
of much of the modern fashionable society 
life and itis a serious study of the subject 
of heredity and a solemn warning to many. 
It is engrossing although it presents a some- 
what one-sided picture of life. There are 
good men and women eyen in London so0- 
ciety and hereditary taints do not necessarily 
involve one’s doom. This, to be sure, is 
insisted upon here or there but needs to be 
enforced more prominently. Yet the story, » 
in spite of some weaknesses, certainly is 
one of the best of the year and is morally 
invigorating. 

Some of the unconventionalities which 
Gertrude C. Fosdick seems to regard as 
consistent with propriety in her Out of Bo- 
hemia [George H. Richmond & Co. $1.25], 
a story of Paris student life, are too extray- 
agant to be accepted without protest. All 
sorts of facts are true of that type of life, 
some of which are not as evil as they may 
seem, but they are not likely to be true of 
such a young woman as the author would 
have the reader believe her heroine to be, 
But the story is too thin and light to de- 
serve much attention in any case.——Sey- 
eral magazine stories by Sarah Grand have 
been gathered into a small book, Our Mani- 
fold Nature [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
and in one or another way they possess 
considerable interest and exhibit genuine 
power. They profess to be actual studies 
from life and will while away a leisure hour 
or two entertainingly. The volume is one 
of the Town and Country library. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Amateur Aquarist [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.00]—there is no such word as 
‘‘aquarist’’ in the Century dictionary and 
the new Standard gives ‘‘aquariist’’ which 
seems to be the proper form—by Mark 
Samuel, tells simply and suggestively how 
to equip and maintain a self-sustaining 
aquarium. It is a good book to have where 
there are children with the taste for such 
studies and pets as are here indicated. 
Dr. Jacob Mayer’s German for Americans 
{I. Kohler. $1.00] has reached its fourth 
edition which is proof of its merit. Proba- 
bly it is as good a guide for self-instruction 
as any such book can be. It is well planned 
and gives unusual space to helpful classifi- 
cations, tables, etc. ——Prof. Webster Wells 
has revised his Elements of Geometry [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. $1.25], thus improving 
an already admirable treatise. There are 
three volumes—Elementary Arithmetic and ~ 
Intermediate Arithmetic [each 40 cents] and 


' that it was written much too hastily. 
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_ Higher Arithmetic [75 cents]—in his series 


called Mathematics for Common Schools. 
They are good working books. 


Prof. W. E. Mead, Ph. D.’s, Elementary 
Composition and Rhetoric [Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. 90 cents] is intended prima- 
rily to aid young writers. It is not novel 
but is judicious in substance and well 
planned and carried out in form. It will 
do good service. Prof. William Swinton’s 
First Lessons in Our Country’s History 
[American Book Co. 48 cents] is not much 
ofasuccess. Itis not sufficiently accurate, 
e. g., the Puritans were nota sect; the May- 
flower company contained a hundred and 
two, not ahundred and one, persons; and the 
reason of Roger Williams’s banishment is 
stated ina misleading way. Thestyle of the 
book alsois weak. We believe that children 
old enough to study history at all are capa- 
ble of appreciating and ought to be given 
better work than this. Prof. L. C. Cooley, 
Ph. D.’s, Laboratory Studies in Elementary 
Chemistry [American Book Co. 40 cents] is 
well planned, practical, and decidedly valu- 
able. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is a straightforward simplicity and 
frankness in the manner in which General 
D. H. Maury, formerly of the Confederate 
army and later United States minister to 
Colombia, has narrated his personal history 
in bis Recollections of a Virginian [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] which attracts and 
holds the reader. And there is abundant 
and diversified material of much inter- 
est in the substance of the book. General 
Maury is a representative of that delightful 
old Virginia society which we trust never 
will wholly disappear, although it has un- 
questionably been greatly affected by the 
changed conditions since the war, and he 
has served actively in the Mexican, Indian 
and Civil Wars. His wide acquaintance, 
especially throughout the South, his large 
experience of affairs and his warm-hearted 
geniality render his book uncommonly en- 
tertaining. It is worth notice that he enter- 
tains a distinctly unfavorable opinion of the 
methods employed at West Point of which 
he is a graduate. 

We regret not to be able to give unquali- 
fied commendation to Dr. W. E. Griffis’s 
new volume, Brave Little Holland and What 
She Taught Us [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25]. It is so spirited and readable and 
in many respects so instructive that its in- 
accuracies are the more to be regretted. 
But the assumption which underlies much 
of it, which practically is ‘that we owe 
almost everything of value in our civilization 
to Holland, is a grave exaggeration. It is 
not proved here and it cannot be. More- 
over, there are many indisputable mistakes 
of detail, some of minor consequence but 
others important. Many claims also are 
made which are not supported by any of the 
standard authorities whom we have con- 
sulted yet which are not positively denied 
-and which therefore may be true, yet for 
which the evidence, if there be any, should 
have been indicated. Some, and many, of 
the more noticeable errors of the book occur 
in what it declares about the Pilgrims, in 
regard to whom there is little hardship in 
ascertaining the actual facts. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid errors 
entirely in writing history, but there are’so 
many in this volume and most of them seem 
so needless that the conclusion is inevitable 
We 
trust that it will be thoroughly revised 
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before another edition is issued. Properly 
corrected it will do valuable service. 

The score or more of sketches and poems 
which make up Mr. E. J. Loomis’s Wayside 
Sketches [Roberts Bros. $1.00] all are short 
and enjoyable. Most of them deal with out 
of door scenes and life and they are sensi- 
ble, genial and adapted to stimulate the love 
of nature.——The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor [Macmil- 
lan & Co. 45 cents each] are two more 
numbers of the small but distinctly printed 
and handsomely bound and illustrated Tem- 
ple edition of Shakespeare. We know of 
no more attractive and satisfactory edition 
among all of small size which have been 
published. 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES, 


The versatility of Mr. Gladstone finds 
illustration in the five specimens of transla- 
tions by him of The Love Odes of Horace 
which open the Nineteenth Century [$4.50]. 
The Latin text is supplied and the render- 
ings, although subject to the exigencies of 
rhyme, follow the text quite closely. Mr. 
G. F. Parker, our consul at Birmingham, 
describes Intellectual Progressin the United 
States. Tennyson as a humorist, surgery, 
coal mining, Russian peasant life, art criti- 
cism and archeology are among the other 
subjects considered. The number strikes 
us as unusually diversified and rewarding. 
-—The Yale Review [Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor. $3.00] improves steadily. The ed- 
itorials which lead off are fresh and practi- 
cal. One of them shows that the present 
industrial depression is less serious in im- 
portant respects than that of 1877 or that of 
1885. Horace White describes vividly Black 
Friday, 1869. Henry C. White discusses 
Corporations and the Legislature sensibly. 
F. W. Moore’s paper on The Condition of 
the Southern Farmer and I. A. Hourwich’s 
on The Russian-American extradition treaty 
also are timely. 


The Charities Review [Oswald Weber, Jr. 
$1.00] deals chiefly with charitable organi- 
zation and work in New York City but is 
of interest and value everywhere.-~— Uni- 
versity Extension discusses this system as a 
method of research, the extension of public 
libraries in New York, etc.——The Biblical 
World [$2.00] this month is diversified, 
timely, fresh and stimulating as always. —— 
The Music Review of course is for musical 
people chiefly and they will find it well ed- 
ited for their enjoyment and use.— Music 
[Music Magazine Publishing Co. $3.00] has 
a portrait of Emil Paur, a paper on The 
Boston Symphony Concerts, and a good va- 
riety of scholarly and practical material. It 
is a high class production.—The Pansy 
[D. Lothrop Co. $1.00] is as delightfully 
tempting for the children as ever, 


NOTES. 
—— Mark Twain isin his sixtieth year. 


— Octave Thanet is illustrating one of her 
stories with photographs taken by herself. 


— Germania, the monthly which treats of 
the German language and literature, hereafter 
will be published in Boston instead of Man- 
chester. 


—— Joseph Jefferson, the veteran actor, is 
personally illustrating a new volume contain- 
ing his text of Rip Van Winkle for publication 
in the autumn. 

—— A formidable rival to the London Punch 
is announced as to be started next fall. If it 
turns out to be a funny paper there will prove 
to be room for it. 


— The only known portrait of Emily 
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Bronté, which was discovered recently, is to 
appear in the July Woman at Home. It is de- 
clared an excellent likeness. 


—— The department of Library Economy in 
the Amherst Summer School will be open 
from July 2 to Aug. 4, under charge of William 
I. Fletcher, Esq. He is to lecture every day 
to beginners. 


— The famous Bampton Lectures are to 
be omitted in 1896, 1898 and 1900 as the prop- 
erty which supports the lectureship will need 
its income during those years for improve- 
ments. 

— George Eliot’s novels sell as freely as 
ever in England, especially in the Midland 
counties, and the only other author the sale of 
whose works has appeared to affect that of the 
former is Edna Lyall. 


— The London correspondent of the Liter- 
ary World declares that under the ownership 
of Mr. Astor, the American millionaire, the 
Pali Mall Gazette has become the most literary 
paper in London. Whether it pays finan- 
cially is another matter. 


— Now it is claimed that it was not Bacon 
who wrote Shakespeare’s works but Dr. Sani- 
uel Johnson! Moreover he is declared to have 
written almost everything elsé which was 
given to the world at about the same time. 
Johnson’s great dictionary is asserted to con- 
tain several cyphers. ‘i 


— The death of Dr. Moore, of the Lenox 
Library, who has guarded the Griswold pa- 
pers, including Poe’s, jealously and has re- 
fused to allow them to be inspected, has trans- 
ferred them to Mr. Griswold, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Professor Woodberry is to examine 
them and prepare several magazine articles 
about them. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
First STEPS IN ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth. 
pp. 184. 70 cents. 


AN UNOFFICIAL PATRIOT. By Helen H. Gardner. 
pp. 351. $1.25. 
Universalist Publishing House. 
THE PURPOSE OF God. 
257. 75 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. By 
Prot. Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Two vols. pp.331 and 
356. $5.00. 
JOINT-METALLISM. By A. P. Stokes. 
cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
DOREEN. By Edna Lyall. pp. 496. $1.50. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. By ArchdeaconF. W. 
Farrar. . pp. 496. $1.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 
FIRST BooOK IN ENGLISH. By W.H. Maxwell. 
176. 40 cents. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
WITH THE WILD FLOWERS. 
pp. 271. $1.00. 
Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
WAS THE APOSTLE PETER Ever AT ROME? By 
Rev. Mason Gallagher, D.D. pp. 249. $1.00. 
International Committee vf Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. New York. 
CHRIST AMONG MEN. By James McConaughy. pp. 
159. 40 cents. 
Ferguson Bros. & Co. Philadelphia. 
THE SORIPTURAL PRAYER HOOK. Edited by B. B. 
Comegys. pp. 104. 
£. J. Goodrich. Oberlin. 
OBERLIN: THE COLONY AND THE COLLEGE. By 
Pres. J. H. Fairchild. py).377. $1.50. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co. Chicago. 
KORADINE LETTERS. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D., 
and Lida H. Talbot. pp. 424. $2.25. 


PAPER OOVERS, 


Boston. 
By J. 5. Dodge, v.D. pp. 


pp. 124. 75 


Pp. 


New York. 
By EK. M. Hardinge. 


Triangle Publishing Co. Springfield. 
HOME DUMB BELL DRILL. By R.J. Roberts. pp. 37. 
International Committee of Young Men's Chris- 

tian Associations. Neu York. 
THE RELIGIOUS MEETINGS OF. THE COLLEGE ASSO- 
CIATION. By G. A. Beaver. pp.3l. 5 cents. 
S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia. 
THE RELIGION OF ETHICAL CULTURE, By M. M. 
Mangasarian. pp.90. 10 cents. 

Bureau of Education. Washington. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN Iowa. By Prof. L.F. Parker. 
pp. 190. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

THE PsyounIo LIFE OF MICKO-ORGANISMS. 
fred Binet. pp.121. 25 cents. 
Blakely Printing Co. 
SUGGESTIVE Essays 


By Al- 


Chicago. 
By Ormond. pp. 67. 


MAGAZINES. 


May. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—BIBLICAL WORLD.— 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—Music REVIEW.— YALE 
REVIEW.—CHARITIES REVILW.—LEND A HAND.— 
ALTRUISTIC REVIEW.— Music.— FoRTNIGHILY.— 
PANSY. 

June. CHAUTAUQUAN.— POPULAR SCLENCE.— (CAS- 
SELL’S.—F RANK LESLIE’s. : 


779° 
News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We receive our first report of the adoption 
of individual communion cups this week. ~ 

We hope many States may join with the 
‘Keystone State’’ in its message: last year 
was the best the Congregationalists have ever 
had. 

That is a well-favored church in Wisconsin 
whose intellectual needs are met by the col- 
lege professors of the town. 

Good news comes from a church in the far 
South, Florida—fourteen joined the church 
on confession. This has more significance in 
Tampa than it would have in the North. 

A genuine instance of generosity is cited 
this week where a magnificent private art 
gallery is thrown open to factory operatives 
and to the teachers and pupils of the public 
schools of the town. 

The action of a band of young ministers in 
the association of one of our new States is 
indicative of true patriotism as well as loyalty 
to Christ. May the five years for which they 
have pledged themselves yield a bountiful 
harvest! 

The modesty of our Iowa correspondent 
deters him from reporting the name of the 
presiding officer of that interesting State 
meeting. That rally of Sunday school super- 
intendents in connection with the meeting 
was a novel feature and one worth repeating. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAKEFIELD 
CHURCH. 

The 250th anniversary of the organization of 
the First Church in Wakefield was observed, 
May 27, in connection with the celebration of 
the incorporation of the town of Reading the 
same year. In response to invitations to all 
the religious societies in Wakefield, Reading 
and North Reading, the delegations filled the 
house. A historical sermon was preached by 
Rey. D. N. Beach, a former pastor. The Sun- 
day school and communion services were also 
appropriate to the day. The evening service 
was devoted to addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
C.R. Bliss and R. W. Wallace and other brief 
addresses by the pastors of the churches in the 
vicinity. 

The first steps toward founding the church 
were taken in 1644, in which year also was 
erected the first meeting house, which lasted 
forty years. In 1688 a new house was built, 
which served till 1768, when a third building 
was erected. In 1890 the latter was replaced 
by the present granite edifice. During its 
history fifteen pastors and 2,000 members have 
been connected with the church, its present 
enrollment being 400. Off-shoots of the Wake- 
field church were organized in Lynnfield, 
North Reading, Stoneham, Wilmington and 
Reading. 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting was held, May 22, 23, 
with the Pilgrim Church, Providence. The 
attendance throughout was good and the 
spirit uphfting. The conference organized 
with Rey. Alexander McGregor moderator. 
The reports from the churches were full of 
gratitude for the divine blessing in the excep- 
tionally large number of conversions during 
the year and for the consequent quickening 
to all. The papers on the following topics 
were of great worth and interest: Religious 
Selfishness, by Mr. Join McAnsiam; The 
Higher Education of Women—Its Cost and 
Value, by Prof. W.E. Wilson; and The Genius 
of Congregationalism as Seen in Its Begin- 
nings by Rev. J. C. Alvord. A seasonable 
sermon was preached by Rev. S. H. Woodrow 
from our Lord’s words ‘‘ Come and see.” 

The second day was devoted to the consid- 
eration of home and foreign missionary work, 
in behalf of which stirring “addresses were 
made on The Work of the A. B. C. F. M., by 
Rev. Judson Smith, D.D.; The Work of the 
C.8.S.and P.S., by Mr. W. A. Duncan; and 
interesting papers read on The Work of the 
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LEWIS AVENUE CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The new edifice in Brooklyn, hardly finished 
as yet, was taxed nearly to its utmost by the 
large audience at the dedication service, May 
20. Rev. R. J. Kent, the pastor, preached the 
sermon, taking as his subject the erection of 
an altar by Jacob after his dream. He com- 
pared the new building to the altar raised in 
recognition of God and thanksgiving to Him. 
After the sermon Mr. Kent called for subscrip- 
tions and $7,260 were promptly raised, making 
the total pledges $11,000. The service was 
closed with the dedication prayer by the pas- 
tor. In the evening Rev. Dr. T. B. McLeod 
preached and public services continued 
through the week, Drs. Lyman, Stimson, 
Behrends, Terhune and Virgin preaching. 

‘The new building is constructed of pressed 
brick, trimmed with terra cotta and light sand- 


Woman’s Board, Rhode Island Branch, by 
Mrs. H. N. Lathrop, and The Work of the 
Neighborhood Auxiliary of the W. H. M.A., 
by Miss Vose. In the afternoon the Rhode 
Island H. M. S. held its annual meeting, Rev. 
Thomas Laurie, D.D., presiding. Secretary 
Rev. Alexander McGregor presented the an- 
nual report, which shows that twelve mission- 
aries were employed throughout the whole or 
part of the year, and that all the aided 
churches are under pastoral care. About 
$5,000 is annually expended by the society. 
The report of the State missionary, Rey. L. S. 
Woodworth, was enthusiastically hopeful and 
charged with ‘‘ revival echoes.”’ 

In the course of the conference reports from 
the Ministerial:Fund, the Rhode Island Con- 
gregational Historical Society, recently organ- 
ized, a valuable synopsis of The State of 
Religion in the Churches, by Rev. F. A. Hor- 
ton, D. D., and important resolutions on Moral 
Reforms, by Rev. E. C. Moore, were presented. 

A. M. G. 


ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The association held its annual meeting in 
Johnstown, May 15-17. The visitors could 


.Searcely realize that this well-built, prosper- 


ous city was the scene only five years ago of a 
calamity so awful as to move the sympathies 
of the whole world. The city seems to have 
recovered fully from the effects of the flood, 
the new buildings being of a better order than 
the former ones. The most noticeable evi- 
dence of the havoc wrought by the flood is 


stone. Its dimensions are sixty-five by 100 
feet, and the seating capacity is 1,100. The 
gallery surrounds the entire audience-room, 
the portion back of the pulpit being occupied 
by the organ and choir. The pews are ar- 
ranged in semi-circles on the main floor, which 
slopes forward from the front entrances. 

The church was organized sixteen years 
ago in a small frame structure. When Mr. 
Kent was called the membership was 125. It 
is now 750 and the Sunday school numbers 900 
members. Rarely has a church made so steady 
and honest a progress from its beginning—a 
progress fairly due to the two chief conditions 
of church success named by Dr. Stimsonin his 
sermon: (1) a pastor who effectively preaches 
the gospel and (2) church officers of honesty, 
patience, purity of life and steady self-control. 


the absence of large shade trees. They were 
formerly abundant and gave to the city the 
appearance of a park. 


The church which entertained the associa- 
tion has, under the leadership of its earnest 
pastor, Rev. T. A. Humphreys, made a gallant 
struggle to recover from the effects of the 
catastrophe. Aided by gifts from sympathiz- 
ing friends in different parts of the country 
they have been able to erect a new building 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
field. : 

The reports from the churches indicate that 
in many respects this has been the best year 
in the history of Pennsylvania Congregation- 
alism. There have been more than 1,000 addi- 
tions on confession—ten per cent. of our en- 
tire membership. The benevolent contribu- 
tions have increased twenty-five per cent. 
over those of last year—a good showing in 
view of the financial depression which Penn- 
sylvania has felt more keenly than some 
States. There is also a large increase in the 
amount contributed by the churches for home 
expenses. 

The interests of our missionary societies 
were presented by Rev. Drs. J. B. Clark, T. W. 
Jones and H. A. Schaufiler of the H. M.S., 
Dr. F. B. Woodbury of the A. M. A,, Dr. 
W. A. Dunean of the 8. S. and P. S., Sec- 
retary J. L. Maile of the Education Society, 
and Rev. Lewis Bond and wife of the Euro- 
pean Turkey Mission of the American Board. 
Dr. C. H. Richards spoke of the C.C. B.S. 
Papers were read on Church Finances, The 
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Church and Corrupt Literature, The Church 
and Present Day Amusements and The Church 
and the Day of Rest. 
The association heartily indorsed the New 
| Jersey declaration on church unity. A com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to correspond 
with the Free Baptists and other open commun- 
ion, evangelical and self-governing churches 
|. in Pennsylvania, with reference to closer affili- 
ation, reported encouraging progress. It is 
expected that a State conference of these de- 
nominations will be arranged. The commit- 
tee will also plan for fellowship meetings with 
these churches so closely related to our own. 
A recommendation was made that a congress 
| of the Protestant churches of all denomina- 
_ tions in Pennsylvania and New Jersey be held 
in Philadelphia in 1895, and the committee on 


_ liminary steps to bring it about. Ww. T. S. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION, 
| THE JUBILEE YEAR. 


The fiftieth meeting of this association was 
i held, May 21-24, in’ Oak Park, a charming 
| suburb of Chicago. The attendance was large, 
the hospitality shown by the churches of Oak 
| Park and Ridgeland delicate and ‘abounding, 
| No better meeting of the association has ever 
| been held, none more harmonious, none in 
which the average excellence of the program 
| has been higher. Naturally the chief interest 
| was in the papers and addresses which treated 
| of the past, and which dwelt on the heroic 
| faith and self-sacrifice by which the founda- 
| tions of our churches and educational institu- 
| tions were laid. 

I) The sermon, by Dr. Willard Scott, was from 
‘Luke 1: 1-4, on the Profitableness of Scrip- 
| ture. The theme, though not announced, was 
| in reality the losses and gains which come to 
us through our changed attitude toward the 
Scriptures. In the interesting and suggestive 
| development of this theme it was shown that 
| the gains far outweigh the losses, that chief 
| among these gains is the profit which comes 
| to each one in his use of the Scriptures. 

| After organization, by the choice of Dr. 
_W. M. Barrows as moderator, the report of 
| the Illinois H. M.S. was read by Secretary 
| Tompkins. While showing a sad falling off 
in contributions, notably in legacies, the re- 
"port was unusually encouraging as to results 
| of labor. Evangelists have been in constant 
demand. The work in Chicago among the 
Bohemians under Dr. and Mrs. Adams and 
their daughters has been of commanding in- 
| terest, that among the Poles and the Germans 
is of increasing promise and a new work 
j among the Italians and Belgians is full of 
hope. Proportionate Giving, by Mrs. E. P. 
Goodwin, an able and eminently Scriptural 
paper, was received with unanimous approval. 
It suggested that no better plan for a mini- 
mum benevolence can be devised than that of 
\the tenth system. Mrs. John Bryner, super- 
_intendent of the primary department of the 
\Union Park Sunday school, spoke on the 
child and the church, making a tender and 
‘eloquent plea for the care of the child which 
“shall save him to the service of the Lord 
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from his earliest years. Field Superintendent 
Wiara, in speaking of the young people and 
the church, deprecated anything like a sepa- 
jtation into classes in the church, believing 
‘that better results are obtained when old and 
jyoung work heartily together. The nature 
jand spirit of the so-called new philanthropy 
Were then explained to the audience by Miss 
lane Addams of the Hull House. Miss Ad- 
dams referred to the work and methods of 
this settlement as an illustration of the way 
in which Christian people can reach and lift 
ip the unfortunate and discouraged. She did 
not claim that her work is carried on with 
‘ny pronounced religious method, but de- 
clared that she could not do what she is try- 
‘ing to do if she did not have the sympathy 
and suppert of the Lord Jesus Christ. Her 
Statements were supplemented by frank and 
full answers to numerous questions which in- 
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_ affiliation were authorized to take the pre- 
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dicated the profound interest of members of 
the association in sociological matters. An 
illustrated lecture upon Art and Christianity, 
by Professor Taft, was profitable to a large 
audience. 

The third day was one of special jubilee. 
It was a day of rare and sustained interest. 
After the devotional meeting, led by one of 
our older pastors, Rev. J. B. Fairbanks, Rev. 
M. K. Whittlesey, who has been registrar of 
the association almost from the beginning, 
read a tender and appropriate record of fifty 
years’ associational life. The following ad- 
dress by Dr. J. M. Sturtevant was full of per- 
sonal reminiscences, dating back to the days 
of the pioneers, most of whom he had seen. 
A paper on fifty years of theological develop- 
ment was read by Rev. HE. F. Williams, D. D. 
The influence of Congregational churches on 
schools and colleges was treated with much 
ability and fairness in a paper by Dr, Richard 
Edwards, which showed how prominent the 
denomination has been educationally. The 
influence of the Congregational churches on 
theological education was traced by President 
Fisk, who gave an account of the steps which 
resulted in the establishment of Chicago Sem- 
inary. Fifty years of home missionary work 
in Illinois were then presented by Dr. Joseph 
E. Roy. Finally came a paper of much value 
by R. E. Jenkins, superintendent in the South 
Church, on Fifty Years of Sunday School 
Work. While recognizing the immense supe- 
riority of the Sunday ‘school of today over 
that of twenty-five years ago, Mr. Jenkins 
mentioned many ways of improvement for 
the schools of the present. 
given to reminiscences, which drew the con- 
trast between the past and present. The pa- 
pers aud addresses of Rey. W. H. Collins, Dr. 
G.S. F. Savage and Dr. E. P. Goodwin closed 
the exercises of the most interesting day in 
the history of Illinois Congregationalism. 

A valuable paper on Hard Times and Pan- 
ics, full of references to the moral questious 
which the recurrence of this money disease 
calls up, was read by Dr. F. S. Hayden, and a 
thoroughly prepared paper setting forth the 
fifty years of our foreign missionary work by 
Dr. Moses Smith. Fifty years of Church 
Building in Illinois was the subject of an 
appreciative paper by Dr. Eli Corwin. - These 
papers by men beyond middle age indicate 
the mental vigor of the writers and the folly 
of the churches in passing them by for the 
sake of men with less than a tithe of their 
experience. Secretary McMillen presented 
briefly the Sunday school cause. Mrs. Isaac 
Claflin, president of the H. M. Union, reviewed 
the hardships of the missionary wife of fifty 
years ago, and showed how real has been the 
service which as home-maker she has ren- 
dered the churches. Mrs. Foote told the 
story of early life in the State, which, with 
her husband, she entered fifty-five years ago, 
A brief account of Rockford Female College 
by the president, Miss Sara F. Anderson, fol- 
lowed. Mrs. A. E. Arnold, secretary of the 
union, told how it came into being and in 
what way during its nine years’ existence it 
has advanced from a first year’s income of less 
than $2,000 to one of $12,000 in 1893. Less 
time was available than could have been de- 
sired for the admirable account of woman’s 
work for foreign missions by Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, corresponding secretary of the 


_ Illinois branch of the W. B. M.I., and for an 


address from Mrs. F. W. Bates of Africa, 
whose liusband is now exploring the interior 
of the dark continent. The narrative of reli- 
gion in the State was read by Rev. Edwin 
Tlobbs of Bowen, who presented an encour- 
aging condition of religious life, 

Rey. Dr. I. N. Rubinkam, in considering the 
message of the past to the present, spoke of 
the intimate relations between the church 
and the university, and insisted that the for- 
mer should be ready for the facts as they are 
discovered by the latter, and that the mem- 
bers of the church should in no way repeat 
the error of the past in exhibiting hostility or 


An evening was. 
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unfriendly feeling toward research and scien- 
tific discovery. The final address by Dr. J. F. 
Loba of Evanston gave the message of the 
past to the church and the people. This, he 
affirmed, is faith in God, faith in men and he- 
roic self-sacrifice. Both addresses were of a 
very high order and gave great satisfaction to 
those who heard them. By its resolutions the 
association again placed itself on record as in 
Sympathy with those moral reforms which 
seek to introduce the principles of the king- 
dom of God into the hearts and lives of men, 
and as favoring a sound but not illiberal or- 
thodoxy. A resolution putting the associa- 
tion into hostility to the so-called higher criti- 
cism was not passed but was tabled. It was 
also voted that the papers presented at this 
jubilee gathering be preserved in a memorial 
volume, and provision for editing and pub- 
lishing it was made. Space does not permit a 
report of the excellent meetings of the W. H. 
M.U., nor of the corporate members of the 
Illinois H. M.S., which were in session dur- 
ing a part of the time. The good feeling 
which prevailed, thanksgiving for the past, 
confidénce in the future, the consciousness of 
responsibility for the right use of our great 
inheritance and faith in God were marked 
characteristics of the meeting. It was impos- 
sible to look upon the edifice in which we 
gathered, or upon the noble institute and its 
library, without thinking of Mr. J. W. Sco- 
ville, lately gone to his rest, to whose fore- 
sight and wise generosity Oak Park, the 
church, the seminary and Beloit College owe 
such debts of gratitude. It is through gifts 
like his and those of many others in the 
churches, added to the personal toils of mis- 
Sionaries, pastors and their wives, that the 
prosperity of our 316 churches, our institu- 
tions of learning and benevolence is due. As 
we think ourselves back along the lines of 
fifty years we cannot help saying, What hath 
God wrought? FRANKLIN, 


IOWA ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting at Newton, May 15-17, was one 
of unusual interest. The central position. of 
the city in a rich agricultural district drew a 
large attendance, and Rev. C. C. Harrah and 
his people made every provision for the suc- 
cess of the association. 

Under the direction of Supt. C. A. Towle a 
convention of Sunday school superintendents 
was held on the day preceding the regular 
meetings, and a large number of the best 
workers in the State discussed practical ques- 
tions. The convention was so successful that 
the superintendents decided to form a union 
and hold yearly meetings. 

The annual sermon by Rey. E. M. Vittum 
was strong and eloquent. He showed how 
the church had settled great questions in the 
past and that now the vital question which 
must be settled according to the principles of 
Christ is man’s relation to man. He believes 
in laying the ax at the root of the tree, but 
that truth is never advanced by exaggeration 
and overstatement. 


The program was full of pleasant features. 
The question of church attendance was dis- 
cussed by three of our newer pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Wilcox, Herrick and Gale, who spoke 
largely from experience. They did not ap- 
prove of sensationalism but advocated variety 
in church services. Rev. S. J. Beach pre- 
sented The New Testament Idea of the Church 
and Rev. B. F. Boller spoke on The Kingdom 
of God as the Kingdom of Life. Prof. Isaac 
A. Loos gave one of the keenest addresses of 
the session on The Social Sciences and the 
Pulpit. The address of President G. A. Gates 
on ‘The Opportunity of the Churches was 
strong and inspiring. He said that, with all 
its mistakes and weaknesses, the church had 
wrought out the will of God in the past, and 
that, in rising to the greatness of its present 
Opportunity, it should emphasize four points: 
a profounder view of sin; a larger patriotism, 
that nation should not take advantage of na- 
tion any more than the individual of his fel- 
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lowman; a larger hope touching its own pos- 
sibilities; and a union of all forces to the de- 
struction of sectarianism. Dr. M. A. Bullock 
gave an able review of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions. Space will not permit more than a 
passing mention of the Sunday school work, 
Christian Endeavor movement, labor ques- 
tion, work among the Germans and Welsh, 
qualifications for membership, work of college 
professors among the young and other live 
themes. Mrs. L. F. Berry and Mrs. A.L. Fris- 
bie gave effective and eloquent addresses on 
missionary work. 

The Home Missionary Society occupied one 
session with its anniversary, the most inter- 
esting and enthusiastic ever held. The re- 
ports indicated real progress. <A total of $21,- 
653 has been expended for work in the State. 
It was voted to raise $21,000 for home work 
the coming year and $2,000 for the regions 
beyond. That the home missionaries of the 
State are preaching the gospel in six different 
languages shows that our foreign population 
is large. Several of the missionaries gave ad- 
dresses, which were among the most brilliant 
of the session. 

The committee appointed to visit Iowa Col- 
lege made a report favorable to the chair of 
applied Christianity, but no action was taken 
by the association concerning it. Touching 
the whole matter there was a deep undercur- 
rent of feeling that threatened to come to the 
surface more than once. Rey. B. Fay Mills 
spoke on The Kingdom of God. Theaddress 
was admirable in many respects, but when he 
asserted that Christianity had never been 
tried there was an earnest protest against 
such a sweeping statement. In reply to a 
question as to what-he meant, he said that 
Christianity had not been tried in the large- 
ness and fullness of its opportunity. To this 
explanation no one objected. Many in full 
sympathy with the new movement regret ex- 
ceedingly the intemperate and sweeping state- 
ments of many of its leaders. Ww. W. G. 


. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. ~ 


‘* Blessed ’’ is the name by which the twen- 
ty-fourth annual meeting of the association 
will be known in history. Redfiéld was the 
place of meeting, May 15-17, and no people 
could have been more hospitable than this 
church and its pastor, Rev. Lauriston Rey- 
nolds. Whether or not the rain was due to 
the success of the rain-makers, who were ex- 
perimenting six miles from the city, we do 
not know. The condition inside was analo- 
gous to that without, the one being natural, 
the other spiritual, foree. The ‘‘ wind of the 
Holy Spirit’? came with convincing power, 
and was followed by refreshing ‘‘showers of 
blessing.” 

The annual meetings of the W. H. M.U. 
and the State branch of the W. B. M. I. were 
held the first day. The former reported the 
receipt of $600 and the latter $500. Only one 
of the secretaries of the benevolent societies, 
Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., was present at this 
meeting. He presented the work of the A. 
M. A, with the aid of the stereopticon. 

The reports of Sunday school work showed 
progress. When the society began work in 
the State in 1886 there were eighty-four schools 
connected with the ninety-one churches. Now 
each of the 143 churches bas its school, besides 
the seventy-seven mission schools—a net gain 
of 136 per cent. The amount of gifts last year 
was also larger. 

Superintendent Thrall’s report was encour- 
aging, in spite of the trying year. Only nine 
men have left the State while twenty-five 
have come into the field, which is now well 
occupied. He mentioned three needs con- 
stantly before us: good workers, strengthen- 
ing of the old work and contributions to the 
C.H.M.S. Six church bujldings have been 
dedicated free from debt and four parsonages 
secured. The greatest blessing has come 
through the spirit of revival, the efforts of 
Rev. D. R. Tomlin and Miss E. K. Henry hay- 
ing been unusually successful. Our Indian 
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work also has prospered. After the reports 
from the colleges and from Ward Academy, 
President A. T. Free of Yankton proposed 
that money be pledged to enable Redfield Col- 
lege to complete its Ladies’ Hall and also 
enough to furnish chairs for Ward Academy, 
Five hundred dollars was given for the former 
and $115 for the latter. Miss Henry spoke of 
the preparation needed for a revival and Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell of home missions. 

At the close an impressive scene was wit- 
nessed as a result of a remark of Superintend- 
ent Thrali, that men were needed who were 
willing to make a sacrifice for the good of the 
commonwealth. A compact was signed by 
more than a dozen of the younger pastors, 
who promised that in order to encourage the 
Home Missionary Society in the State and to 
give stability to the work of the next few 
years they would remain in the State for the 
next five years, unless prevented by a suffi- 
cient reason. It was inspiring to see these 
young men kneeling around the altar conse- 
crating themselves to this noble purpose, as 
the -venerable missionary, Rey. Charles Sec- 
combe, offered prayer. Cc. M. D. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—The Taunton Conference was held in Som- 
erset, May 23. The topics for discussion were: The 
Duty of the Large to the Small Churches, The 
Christian as a Citizen and The Church and Christ’s 
Social Ideal. The American Board and the S. S. 
and P. S. were represented, respectively, by Dr. 
Judson Smith and Rev. F. J. Marsh. The reports 
show that the total number of persons admitted on 
confession to the twenty-three churehes of the con- 
ference during the year 1s 126, quite a gain over 
previous years. One minister, Rev. W. W. Adams, 
D.D., of Fall River, has been pastor of his present 
ehurch thirty years, and Rev. John Whitehill of 
North Attleboro twenty-five years. Of the twenty- 
one ministers in the conference only nine are in- 
stalled pastors. 


The Ham pshire Conference, which met at Chester- 
field, May 23, 24, discussed with enthusiasm The Nor- 
wegian System, which encountered sharp opposition. 
Rey. C. H. Hamlin opened the question and vigor- 
ously sustained the policy. A review of the State of 
Religion, by Rev. Paul van Dyke, showed a gain in 
church membership but a slight decrease in con- 
tributions to benevolent objects. Conditions of 
Healthy Work in Our Churches, presented by Rev. 
kh. M. Woods, was an exceedingly practical and 
suggestive address. The missionary address, by 
Rey. J. L. Barton, was followed by Rev. E. G. Cobb 
on The Financial Crisis in Missions. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. T. H. Vincent. 


NEB.—The Blue Valley Association met in Wy- 
more, May 22-24. The reports of revivals were en- 
couraging, the memberships of Strang, Crete and 
Aurora churches having been greatly enlarged by 
such movements. Rev. W.P. Bennett preached and 
spoke on foreign missions. Other addresses were on 
Giving, The Holy Spirit, The Church and the King- 
dom and The Sabbath. 


Cou.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Valley Association was held in Pueblo May 
9,10. Papers were read on Moral and Social Re- 
forms, Education in Denominational Benevolence, 
The Religious Condition of Colorado, The Pastor 
and His C. E. Society and The Mission of the 
Church to the Community. At the woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting Mrs. I. F. Betts read a paper on 
Home Missions and Miss M. E. Gouldy of Asaka, 
Japan, spoke of Personal Experiences. An ecclesi- 
astical council was called in connection with the 
association to ordain Mr. A. A. Tanner pastor of 


the. First Church. The sermon was preached by: 


President W.F.Slocum; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
A. G. Upton, W.G. Mann, HU. E. Peabody and F. T. 
Bayley. Mr. Tanner is a graduate of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and has been acting pastor in 
Pueblo for six months. 


S. D.—The Black Hills Association met at Spear- 
fish, May 9, 10. Subjects of addresses were Church 
Unity and The Church and the Sunday School. 
The papers were on The Missionary Spirit in Our 
Churches, and What Ground for the Charge that 
Organized Christianity is Christless? The first 
meeting of the Black Hills W. H.M. U. was also 
held, and encouraging reports received. Rev.J.J. 


Shingler of Custer preached on The Vocal Heavens. 


The churches were quite fully represented. 


ORE.—At the Mid-Columbia Local Association 
meeting in Pendleton, May 4-6, the sermon was 
preached by Rey. W.C. Curtis. Subjects of papers 
and addresses were: Missionary Work on the Fron- 
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tier, Home and Foreign Missions, Christian Educa- 
tion, and Christian Endeavor Work, which was pre- 
sented by Secretary Baer. 


CAL.—The Los Angeles Association met in Pasa- 
dena, May 9, 10. The subjects of addresses were: 
New Methods in Church Work, What Laymen Like 
in a Minister—in the Pulpit, out of the Pulpit and 
in Public Affairs, The Trend Toward Naturalism, 
The Efficient Church, The Personal Christ in Chris- 
tian Experience, How to Make Disciples, Pulpit 
Themes, Music, and Visitation. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—About thirty members of the Old Boston 
Club, which is composed of representatives of the 
nine churches of Boston proper, met May 21. The 
topic discussed was the Sunday question in its 
various phases. 


The May meeting of the Boston Club was well 
attended at Horticultural Hall last Monday even- 
ing. Rev. C. A. Dickinson presided. Rey. T. P. 
Prudden of West Newton offered prayer. S.H. Ha- 
gopian, M.D., of Aintab, Turkey, made a brief ad- 
dress. Rev. W. F. Crafts spoke interestingly on the 
progress of the anti-lottery movement and the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday Protective League. Rev. E. G. 
Porter read an interesting paper reviewing the his- 
tory of the club for the twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence. He was followed by some pleasant words 
of reminiscence by charter members of the club: 
Messrs. Samuel Johnson, A. S. Morse and Deacon E. 
Boynton, also by Rey. Drs. Webb and Wellman. 


The Fall River Club observed ladies’ night at the 
Central Church May 22. Rey. Dr. D. J. Burrell of 
New York gave an address on The Church and the 
People. 


VtT.—The twenty-first meeting of the Western 
Vermont Club was held in Vergennes May 22. Rev. 
J.P. Coyle gave an address on the subject Is Con- 
gregationalism Capable of Gaining and Holding 
the Masses? 


N. Y.—At the meeting of the Central New York 
Club in Syracuse, May 22, Rey. Dr. Arthur Little 
gave an address on the subject Is the Church in 
Danger of Losing Its Bearings? 


Inp.—At the May meeting of the Indianapolis 
Club in Mayflower Church Rey. Dr. Washington 
Gladden gave an address on The Government of 
Cities. 

Wis.—A club was recently formed at a meeting 
held in the Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee. The 
membership at the start is fifty. 


Ou10.—The Cleveland Club held an enthusiastic 
rally, May 21,in the First Church. Admission was 
by ticket, and in spite of one of the worst storms of 
the season it was the largest gathering that Cleve- 
land Congregationalists have ever held. Its success 
proves the wisdom of the club in holding an annual 
rally in May. When the club was organized less 
than twenty years ago, Cleveland had eight Congre- 
gational churches and 1,500 members; now it has 
twenty churches with 5,200 members, beside five 
missions and branch churches. The work of church 
extension is under the care of two compactly organ- 
ized business societies, the Bohemian Board and the 
City Missionary Society. Rev. J. W. Malcolm greeted 
the club and its guests. Rev. Dr. J. W. Hubbell 
responded in an inaugural address as president of 
the club. The addresses of the evening were on 
Congregationalism. Ex-President Fairchild of Ober- 
lin described the early church of the Western Re- 
serve, Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., told of the un- 


| selfish and Christlike attitude which the churches 


have taken toward those who come from foreign 
countries, and Mr. H. C. Ford, president of the City 
Missionary Society, spoke eloquently upon the Out- 
look of Congregationalism in Cleveland. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Boston.—In the series of evening sermons just 
ended at Shawmut Church, Rev. W. E. Barton has 
succeeded in setting forth in popular and enjoyable 
discourses the results of critical scholarship on The 
Place of the Psalms in the History of the Jewish 


Church and Nation. The titles of the eight sermons — 


are; The Nature of Psalmody, Pre-Davidic Psalm- 
ody, The Early Psalms of David, The Later Psalms 
of David, Psalms of Sennacherib’s Invasion, Psalms 
of the Exile, Psalms of Restored Israel, Maccabean 
Psalms. 

The annual banquet, last week, of the Young 
Men’s Institute of Berkeley Temple was notable for 
the presence, among the invited speakers, of Father 
Bodfish, a Roman Catholic priest, who made an in- 


teresting address in the course of which he depre- | 


cated the fomenting of suspicions against Roman 
Catholics, whom he declared to be loyal American 
citizens. Gettysburg Post 191, G. AR, was present 
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last Sunday morning and listened to Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson’s special sermon. 


The Central Church, Jamaica Plain, was crowded 
last Sunday evening at a discussion of the Norwe- 
gian system of regulating the liquor traffic. Rey. 
Messrs. James Yeames and C. BH. Jefferson spoke 
against the bill, while Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., and Mr. 
S.B. Capen argued in its favor. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the local W. C. T. U. 


Massachusetts, 


ANDOVER.—Mr. A. P. Bourne of the senior class 
in the seminary has taken one of the two Williams 
fellowships offered to graduates of other seminaries 
by Harvard Divinity School for post-graduate study. 
Mr. E.S. Ellis and S.C. Bartlett, Jr., of the senior 
class are under appointment to foreign missionary 
work under the American Board. The latter ex- 
pects to workin Japan. Mr. Ellis’s field of labor is 
not fully settled. 


HAVERHILL.—Special music from Gaul crowded 
the Center Church, May 27, and selections from 
Haydn had a similar effect at the North Church. 
Large congregations, including many working men, 
have attended the series of lectures on The Soci- 
ology of the Lord’s Prayer by Rev. George Bene- 
dict, the pastor of Union Church. The morning 
sermons haye been upon the same texts from a 
theological standpoint. 


TAUNTON.—The Trinitarian Church, Rev. S. V. 
Cole, pastor, has voted, unanimously and heartily, 
to adopt individual communion cups. This was no 
sudden action, as the church was considering it 
long before the recent discussion of the subject in 
the newspapers. The new plan will go into opera- 
tion at the July communion. 


FALL RIVER.—Central Church Sunday school has 
a large class of Armenians, largely from Harpoot, 
Turkey, and vicinity. Six are now members of the 
church, Their religious interest is due largely to 
the work of the missionaries of the A. B.C. F. M. 

At the North Avenue Church, Cambridge, Rev. 
F. H, Smith is giving the last series of Sunday 
evening lectures for the present to large audiences 
on Present Day Problems. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.—The auxiliary of the Woman’s Board 
held a meeting, May 25, in the State Street Church. 
The address, by Miss A. M. Kyle, was on One 
Woman Power.—tThe Maine Bible Society, which 
is supported by the co-operation of a!l denomina- 
tions, held its annual meeting May 20. The year 


_ has been spiritually and financially prosperous, the 


receipts being nearly $7,000, a gain of $1,000 over 
any previous year. 

Norway.—The church is making an appeal to 
the State for help to rebuild its edifice recently 


‘burned. The loss of the town by the fire is so great 


that the church will need not less than $4,000 from 
outside friends. 


Rey. H. L. Griffin of the Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor, has begun 4 series of illustrated Sunday 
evening lectures on the Life of Christ ——The ladies 
of Foxcroft and Dover church hold a monthly 
meeting to discuss one of the seven objects of 
benevolence. The Junior Endeavor Society recently 
held a public meeting at which the object and 
method of work was explained and illustrated. 
The women of Old Town have secured $100 for a new 
bell.—A new organ is to be placed in the edifice at 
Farmington, to be ready for dedication July 4. 

The Penobscot Association has approbated to 
preach the following students of the Bangor Semi- 
nary. Of the senior class—for three years—S. A. 
Aprahamian, C. D. Boothby, C. G. Fogg, E. M. Ken- 


Es nison, W. E. Mann, H. L. McCann and W. L. Mut- 


’ 


tart. Of the middle class—for one year—F. W. 
Barker, A. S. Bole, I. B. Conley, F. K. Ellsworth, 
C. W. Fisher, 1. A. Flint, G. G. Der Gasbarian, 
H.F. Graham, E. L. Hunt, Hugh McUallum, S. B. 
McGeehon, P. E. Miller, W. H. Mousley and J. R. 
Wilson. } 

New Hampshire. 


The Female Education Society, organized.in May, 
1844, to “knit for the poor students of Dartmouth 
College,” held its fiftieth anniversary in Webster, 
May 10. Mrs. Charles Carleton Coffin was the only 
original member present, though a score or more 
are living. It is now a society for the promotion of 
home and foreign missions. 

. Mhode Island. 

PAWTUCKET —The annual May Day observances 
at the Park Place (hurch were held with the usual 
success. The large organ, formerly in Music Hall, 
was recently given to the church by Hon. Lucius B. 
Darling. : , 

PROVIDENCE.—A council met with the Pilgrim 


_ Church, May 25, which unanimously agreed to rec- 


ommend the dissolution of the pastorate of Dr. 
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J.M. Dickson, who will assume the pastorate of a 
Reformed Dutch Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Connecticut. 

BRIDGEPORT.—The King’s Highway Chapel was 
dedicated May 22. Rey. Dr. Russell preached the 
sermon and Rey. C.R. Palmer offered the dedica- 
tory prayer. The parish is an outgrowth from the 
Park Street Church, and the new building takes the 
place of the one burned. 


HADDAM.—The old church edifice was struck by 
lightning and destroyed by fire during a recent 
storm. The building has not been regularly used 
for worship since 1868, and except from its histori- 
cal interest the loss was not great. The church was 
organized in 1740, and for 100 years it was one of the 
leading churches in the country. 


The Broadway Church, Norwich, has been pre- 
sented with a new black walnut pulpit by Mrs. 
E. N. Gibbs, in memory of her uncle, the late Ed- 


ward Coit. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Pennsylvania. 

LANSFORD.—AS a result of special evangelistic 
services three churches in the vicinity have re- 
ceived ap accession of 100 new members. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a union communion service, 
also for open-air meetings during the summer.—_— 
The Christian Endeavor movement is making rapid 
progress. A recent union meeting of all the socie- 
ties of the district was held in the Second Church, 
at which a stirring address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Rhoades of Philadelphia. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEYELAND.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Olney, 
members of Pilgrim Church, have recently built 
not far from the church one of the finest private 
art galleries in the country. They are making it a 
means of grace to thé community by generously 
opening it for a series of receptions. They recently 
invited all the employés of two large business 
houses and at another time the teachers and pupils 
of a neighboring public school. fhe ladies of Pil- 
grim Church held a reception, With an admission 
fee, and realized over $250 toward the furnishing of 
the new church building. 


The superintendent of the City Missionary So- 
ciety has recently begun evening services at the 
Lorain Street Mission, where a Sunday school has 
been held for several months under the care of the 
pastor and members of Grace Church. No other 
preaching service is held within nearly a mile of 
this growing neighborhood. At the first service the 
storeroom, which the mission has rented, was 
crowded. . 
Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mayflower Church was observed May 20, 24. Dr. 
N. A. Hyde, whose pastorate covered sixteen years, 
set forth the history of the church and various mem- 
bers recounted personal and biographical incidents. 
The ¥. M.C. A. planted a Sunday school and out of 
it grew the present church, organized in 1869. The 
present pastor is Rev. J. W. Wilson. The church 
now numbers 180. It is preparing to remove to the 
north part of the city and plans are maturing fora 
new and commodious edifice. 


Kokomo.—The battle conducted by the pastors 
against the wide open policy has resulted in a tri- 
umph for lawand order. For the first time in six 
years the saloons were closed on Sunday, May 20. 
An order has also been issued to close all gambling 
and kindred establishments and an anti-narcotic 
society has been organized to prosecute all dealers 
selling cigarettes to boys. 

BREMEN.—The church has achieved marked suc- 
cess in reaching the non-church-going classes. An 
orchestra has been added to the choir and the Y. P. 
S. C. E. has supplied the church with new hymn- 
books. The interior of the edifice has been remod- 
eled. 


DUNKIRK.—The new church, under Rey. Alexan- 
der MacGregor, has leased the Opera House for a 
year. A central corner lot has been purchased for 
$2,500 upon which to build, 

Michigan. 

CADILLAC.—Institutional work will be a new 
feature in the church hereafter. Mr. W. W. Cum- 
mer has given $3,000 for a suitable building, and a 
layman has been secured as a helper. 


The Howard City church dedicated its new $4,500 
edifice May 21. Rev. Morgan Wood of Detroit, Rev. 
William Ewing and Superintendent Warren assisted 


in the exercises. 
Wisconsin. 


BeELorr.—The professors of natural science in 
Beloit College are giving a series of Sunday evening 
addresses in the Second Church on science and reli- 
gion. Topics already discussed are God in Nature 
and God’s Time as Measured by Man’s Time. This 
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is a form of “university extension” applied to the 
church. 


DELAVAN.—A Men’s Sunday Evening Club has 
been organized and is doing excellent work under 
the leadership of the veteran pastor, Dr. Joseph 
Collie. He has been developing this church for 
forty years and is enjoying one of the longest and 
most delightful pastorates on record. 


SHOPIERE.—The history of this church, which has 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, illus- 
trates the great importance of maintaining the 
country churches. There have been periods of great 
discouragement, but under the pastorate of Rev. A. 
C. Moses the church is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Some 450 persons have been connected with 
it, and the faithful men who have labored here are 
remembered with deep affection, 


WASHBURN.—The church has had great success 
with its business men’s club. The evening services 
were never so well attended and the whole city 
seems to feel the influence of the movement. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


OLD ORCHARD.—While the Sunday school was in 
session, May 20, the building took fire in the roof. A 
panic was averted by the coolness of the superin- 
tendent and others and the school passed out in 
perfect order. All the furnishings were removed 
and after half an hour of hard work the fire was ex- 
tinguished. Rey. M. C. Butler, the supply for the 
day, preached to the crowd from a dry goods box in 
the open air. 

Iowa. 

The church in Primghar, Rev. J. C. Stoddard, 

pastor, has completed a parsonage costing $1,000. 


Kansas. tf 


TOPEKA.—Mrs. Caswell’s proposition at the associ- 
ation meeting to give dime banks to as many as 
would have them filled for the C. H. M.S. is meet- 
ing with an encouraging response. The W.H.M.U. 
of the First Church has taken forty banks. Calls 
for 140 more have come from other sources. 


The Woman’s Missionary Unions of the State have 
just closed a year of special activity and success. 
More than one-fourth of the amount contributed 
from the State for the C. H. M.S. last year was 
given by them. 


The annual report of the superintendent of mis- 
sions shows sixty-one missionaries employed during 
the past year, serving 118 churches and preaching 
stations. Fiye new churches were organized, one 
reached self-support and $4,066 were contributed to 
the C.H.M.S. The year has been one of spiritual 


prosperity. 
South Dakota. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Rey. J. H. Dixon has had charge 
of the work at Oacoma for a few months in connec- 
tion with his own work, and has also held a service 
every two weeks at Pukwana. Home missions has 
been presented twice during the year, the collec- 
tions amounting to $34. Mr. Dixon’s removal from 
the State is much regretted. 


The prosperity and growth of Ward Academy 
have been remarkable. Its property amounts to 
over $10,250, and fifty-six students are enrolled. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BAIR, W. R., Longton, Kan., to Dunlap. Accepts. 
BRIER, John W., formerly of Lodi, Cal., to Antioch. 
Accepts. 
BROWN, D. M., Dayton, O., to Anna, Ill. Accepts. 
DUNSMORE, H. Charles, to permanent pastorate, Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. Accepts. 
EASTMAN, A. J. (Freewill Baptist), Franconia, N.H., 
to Littleton. Accepts. 
FERRIER, William W., formerly of Port Angeles, Wn., 
to Mayflower Ch., Pacific Grove, Cal. 
FERRIS, Seymour C., Syracuse, N. Y., to Gasport. 
GREIN, Albert L., Yale Seminary, to Plymouth Mis- 
sion, Buffalo, N.Y. Accepts. ; 
HEATH, Albert H., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
HUNTINGTON, John C., Minneapolis, Minn,, to Oakley 
Branch, Union Park Ch., Chicago, Nl. Declines. 
MUTTART, William L., Bangor Seminary, to Green’s 
Landing, Me. Accepts. s) 
NEWMAN, George N., Buffalo, N. Y., to Randolpb. 
NICHOLS, Jesse G., Andover Seminary, to Hamilton, 
Mass. Accepts, 


THURSTON, Thomas W., Dawson, N. D., to Glen Ullin, 
Accepts. . 

WALKER, John J., Andover Seminary, declines call to 
Belchertown, Mass. 

WARREN, William F., Saugus, Mass., to Kingston, N. H. 

WILLIAMS, Edwin S., Pacific Grove, Cal., to assistant 
pastorate, First Ch., Oakland. Accepts. 


Ordinations and I: stallations. 
BELANGER, J. A., 0. May 22, Pittsfield, O. Sermon, 
Prot. J. F. Berry; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. F. 
pEcele, P. E. Harding, N. W. Bates, H. M. Tenney, 


D. D, 

BOND, James, o. May 24, Union Ch., Painesville, O. 
Sermon, Rey. D. W. Shaw; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. M. Ladd, D.D., P. W. Sinks, W. E. C. Wright, H. M. 
Tenney, D.D. 
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CHANDLER, Joseph H., i. May 22, Union Ch., Rhine_ 
lander, Wis. Aadresses, Rev. Messrs. Judson Tits, 
worthy D.D., John Faville; other rey Rey. Messrs* 
hy . Campbell, H. C. Todd, S. T. Kidder, W. L. Bray’ 


D.C. Savage 
DENNISON, Robert C., 0. Little Rock, Ark. Sermon, - 
Rev. J. H. George, D. D,; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. 8. Sargent, G. C. Adams, W. . Sutherland, 1. Le 


Hull. 
ELLIOTT, John H., 0. May 19, New England Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Parts, Rev. Drs. J. G. Johnson and Graham 


HAYNES, Charles S., 0. May 28, Fitchburg, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. R. W. Scott, D D., C. S. Brooks, Prof. L. W. 
Spring, D. D., J. W. Leominster. 

JAMES, Henry, 0 o. May 17, Anudrews, Ind. Sermon, 
Rey. S. Ainslie; other cents Rev.-Messrs. E. D. 
Curtis, “Joseph Kerr, W. A. Walker. 

PARSONS, A. §., 0. April 30, Wyandotte, Cal. Sermon, 
Prof. F. Foster; other parts, Rev. Messrs, J. K. 
aaceenys D.D., R. W. Farquhar, J. K. Harrison, J. B. 
ves. 

Resignations. 


BROWN, Carleton F., St. Charles, Minn. 

CHAMPLIN, Oliver P., Cooperstown, N. D. 

COOK, Silas P., Northfield, Mass, 

GOODSELL, Dennis, Murphy’ s, Lodi, Douglass Flat 
and Sheep *Ranch, Cal. 

MARSHALL, John ’W., Mankato, Minn. 

MORSE; Edgar L., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PAKE, Margaret, Butternut, Wis. 

PARK, Charles W., Second Ch., Derby, Ct., to take 
effect Dec. 1. 

SMITH, L. Adams, Oberon, N. D, 

THOMBPSON, Samuel, West Newfield, Me. 

WHITE, Isaae Cr, Scotland Ch. a5 Bridgewater, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, J. Benson, Highland and Marine, Ill. 


Dismissions. 
DICKSON, J. M., May 25, Pilgrim Ch., Providence, R. I. 
Churches Organized. 


MERRILL, Wis., Scandinavian. 
PAINESVILLE. to Union, May 24. Eighteen members. 
WYANDOTTE, Cal. , recognized April 30. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
The Chicago Union proposes to furnish religious 
papers every week to 600 barber shops. 


A Montreal society issues a calendar giving for 
each day the name of’some member of the society 
for whom all promise to pray on that day. 


Of the Junior Society formed some time ago at the 
Brooklyn navy yard fifteen members are now on 
the man-of-war Marblehead, and five others start 
this month fora three years’ cruise on the Columbia. 


A rousing young people’s meeting at Calcutta, 
India, was attended by about 500 persons, and songs 
were sung in Hindustani, Bengali, Maiay, Chinese, 
English,German and Swedish. There was a delight- 
ful social reunion, and much enthusiasm was awak- 
ened by the reports that were given of work done. 


The Essex County Union of New Jersey, which has 
done excellent service in the cause of good citizen- 
ship, has prepared a leaflet of suggestions for tem- 
perance and good citizenship committees, together 
with a price list of helpful books. It will be fur- 
nished by Mr. W. I. Hamilton, 78 Wakeman Avenue, 
Newark, N.J. : 


The steady increase in the number of German 
societies was shown by the reports given at the 
second annual convention of the North American 
Union of German Endeavor Societies. Very many 
phases of the work were presented at the conven- 
tion, two of the most noteworthy addresses being. 
on prayer and on the connection of the pledge with 
work in the direction of good citizenship. 


OTHERB CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Saturday class of the Boston Primary Union, 
under leadership of Miss Bertha F. Vella, closed a 
successful year’s work last Saturday. Sessions will 
resume at Bromfield Street Church Oct. 6. 


The Evangelistic association of New England held 
a conference in the Center Church, Hartford, Ct., 
May 23. Addresses were given on Woman’s Work 
in Churches, The Influence of the Church upon 
Young Men, The Place of Evangelists in the Work 
of the Church and The Pastor as an Evangelist. 


The seventieth anniversary of the American Sun- 
day School Union was held in the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., last Sunday evening, a very large 
congregation being present and Dr. Reuen Thomas 
presiding. Addresses were made by Rev: Dr. David 
Gregg of Brooklyn, Dr. W. W. Newton of Pittsfield, 
Dr. A. P. Foster, the New England secretary of 
the union, and others. 


At the ninth Sunday School Convention of Oregon, 
held May 2-4 in Salem, reports were received from 
all but one of the thirty-one counties, showing an 

‘enrollment of 8,470 superintendents and teachers 
and 59,077 scholars, with an average attendance of 
43,148—two and one-half per cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation ; 2,821 scholars have united with the church 
in a year, and $7,490 have been given to missions. 
Among the 321 delegates sixteen denominations 
and ten counties were represented. 


The fifth annual examination of the students at 
the Lay College at Revere was held for two. days 
last week, President Bixby, Professors Lord, Bying- 
ton, Perkins, Phelps, Gray and Miss Hyde examin- 
ing their respective classes.” The anniversary ex- 
ercises were held inthe Reformed Episcopal Church 
in Boston, the five members of the graduating class- 
delivering addresses. The new catalogue shows 
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five in the senior class, sixteen in the middle class 
and fifteen in the junior class. The six teachers 
next year will be the sdme ones who have served 
hitherto, excepting Rev. E. A. Byington, D.D., and 
Rey. G. R. W. Scott, D.D., both of whom have re- 
signed on account of other engagements. The 
trustees state the purpose of the college in these 
words: ‘This college is designed to train young 
people of both sexes to become efficient Christian 
workers, pastors’ assistants, missionaries and evan- 
gelists.”” The alumnihada reunion Tuesday evening. 


= 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONALISTS IN 
COUNOIL. 


The spring assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held in London, 
May 7-11, was marked by features of intense 
interest to the denomination. The two out- 
standing events are the address from the chair 
and the church aid discussion. This is a time 
of review and searching scrutiny with British 
Congregationalists. They are carefully over- 
hauling their institutions and methods and 
seeking how better to accomplish denomina- 
tional aims. Revision, readjustment, reorgan- 
ization is in the air and was, indeed, the key- 
note of the meetings just concluded. There is 
little question that in Britain Congregational- 
ism, perhaps because of its very independency, 
has, in some aspects and localities, gone very 
near losing its vitality and aggressive power. 
It is a grand system for strong ministers and 
large, wealthy churches; it is not so grand for 
men of lesser ability and for smaller, poorer 
churches. Certainly the denomination has 
suffered through lack of cohesion. In London 
it has failed to keep pace with the growth of 
the population, judged by church accommo- 
dation. Because of what Dr. Barrett rightly 
calls the ‘‘exaggerated independency of the 
churches,”’ statistics of buildings and sittings 


‘are the only means of testing the progress of 


the denomination. Some fear, too, that there 
is a decay of spiritual life in pulpit and pew. 
Social and temporal questions have, it is 
urged, largely usurped the place which rightly 
belongs to purely spiritual interests. 

This is the view of Dr. G. S. Barrett of Nor- 
wich, chairman of the union for the year. 
He is the editor of the Congregational Hym- 
nal, one of the most cultured, thoughtful and 
far-seeing men in the ministry, universally re- 
spected, and any words of his carry great 
weight. The subject of his address was The 
Secularization ef the Pulpit, by which he 
meant ‘‘that process of deterioration—often 
slow and silent—which takes place in preach- 
ing when topics of temporal and material, or 
even intellectual, interest are allowed to usurp 
the place in the sermon which ought to be 
given to those solemn and eternal verities 
which Christ has commissioned His ministers 
to proclaim.’’ Present sources of danger were: 
(1) the prominence now given to social ques- 
tions and to the material welfare of the peo- 
ple; (2) subjects on the surface or around the 
circumference of the Christian revelation— 
concerning its literature, its poetry, or even 
its ethics, rather than those at its heart—form- 
ing the principal theme of preaching; and (3) 
the loss of spiritual vitality and power which 
inevitably follows the secularization of the 
man, He lamented that something has gone 
out of many modern sermons which was very 
manifest and precious in the preaching of our 
forefathers, and joined issue with Mr. Ben 
Tillett that the brotherhood of man would be 
insured on the basis of ‘‘good wages, equal 
rights and temporal good.” It may be ours, 
said Dr. Barrett, to create the Christian at- 
mosphere in which alone a Christian social- 
ism can live, but a changed environment did 
not mean a changed man. On the whole the 
chairman’s address has been received with 
great approval. Dr. Barrett’s theme in the 
autumn will be The Secularization of the 
Church. 

A committee has been appointed to revise 
the constitution of the union so’as to wake it 
more completely representative of the churches 
in every part of the country. The Memorial 
Hall Trust, which is independent of the union, 
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has been looked into, and the danger pointed 
out of its management devolving upon persons ~ 
not in active sympathy with the union; some © 
of its most valued trustees have resigned, not — 
being, as required by the deed, members of 
Congregational churches. Although theamal- ~ 
gamation committee, appointed two or three 
years ago, reports that though there has been 
an excessive multiplication of small societies 
with separate staffs it cannot recommend im- 
mediate amalgamation of any of them with 
the union, yet it advocates closer relations 
between the Church Aid Society and the 


‘union without going so far as amalgamation. | 


The discussion of these proposals was the ; 
most exciting event in the proceedings of the 
assembly. The society is languishing through 
lack of funds, and in consequence largely fails 
to fulfill the object of its existence. A con- 
siderable section of Congregationalists feel 
strongly that the union should take over the 
church aid work and establish an augmenta- 
tion or susteptation fund. This, of conrse, 
would introduce a new element into the de- 
nomination and might tend to impair the au- 
tonomy of the churches. 

To the resolution adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, an amendment pro-— 
posing the amalgamation of the two bodies, 
and practically indorsing the sustentation 
principle, was moved by a delegate and re- 
ceived with some degree of favor; but the 
threatened cleavage was averted by Mr. Al- 
bert Spicer, M. P., who insisted that before 
committing the union to such far-reaching 
proposals the ministers and delegates ought 
to go home and consult their churches. He 
plainly hinted that, if the assembly adopted — 
the principle of sustentation without con- 
trolling entrance to the ministry, the rich 
men of the denomination (of whom he is one) 
might begin to inquire whether Presbyterians 
do not do these things better and think of 
going over to that fold. This ‘‘ tone of threat”’ 
was reseuted by Alderman Fleming Williams, 
but Rey. Guinness Rogers smoothed over the 
incident, the amendment was withdrawn and 
the official resolution almost unanimously © 
accepted. It now remains to be seen whether 
the new plan will meet the great and pressing 
needs of the case. 

The closing session took the form of a con- 
ference on the London Missionary Society, 
which celebrates its centenary next year. 
The society finds itself with a deficit of £33, - 
215. The crisis has been entirely brought — 
about by the ‘“ forward movement,”’ inaugu- | 
rated three years ago, when the society 
pledged itself to send out a hundred addi- 
tional missionaries to the foreign field. Sixty- 
seven of these have been sent, and a new 
steamer, the John Williams, for the Svuth 
Seas has been built at a cost of £17,000, toward 
which young people have raised £5,000 above 
their usual New Year’s offering; £20,000 is im- 
mediately required to meet current expenses, 
and a further £20,000 a year must be forthcom- 
ing if the society is to send out the remaining | 
thirty-three missionaries and pay its way. | 
The situation is serious, but the income of the | 
society is actually greater than it was before | 
the forward movement was started. A cen-— 
tenary fund is being raised which, it is hoped, 
will put the society ona strong financial basis ; | 
£6,500 has already been received, including a 
donation of £1,000 from Mr. Albert Spicer 
and a like amount from three others. i 

Dr. R. F. Horton made his appearance in 
the assembly as the mover of a resolution ex- | 
pressing sympathy with Christian people in 
Awerica ‘‘ who feel the scandal and shame of 
the barbarities inflicted by lynch law on the 
negroes in the United States, and joins the 
prayers of the union with theirs that this re-_ 
proach may be removed from our common | 
humanity.’’ Miss Ida B. Wells is giving 
prominence to this question in England and 
strong feeling has been aroused by her i | ; 
ling recitals. 

Vigorous protests were uttered, in the course | 
of the proceedings, by Dr. A. C. Berry and 
others against the reactionary policy in re- | 
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spect of religious education of the majority on 
the London School Board. A big temperance 
demonstration was held, presided over by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., and the government 
was urged to proceed with the local veto bill. 
Mr. Herbert Stead’s report of the miners’ fam- 
ilies’ relief fund stated that £1,247 were dis- 
tributed during the coal war. This was a 
new and significant departure in Congrega- 
tional church life. A Sympathetic resolution 
was passed on the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose name whenever mentioned 
evoked great enthusiasm; almost Dr. Bar- 
rett’s first official utterance was a noble trib- 
ute to the ex-premier. Young people were 
not forgotten, a meeting of the newly formed 
Guilds’ Union being addressed by Dr. Berry, 
Mr. Silvester Horne and others. The au- 
tumnal meetings of the union will be held 
‘this year in Liverpool, next year at Brighton 
and in 1896 probably in Scotland. Dr. Griffith 
Jobn of Hankow, pioneer of Chinese missions, 
who is expected in England shortly, haying 
stated that he could not accept the honor the 
union was anxious to confer upon him, Rev. 
Urijah R. Thomas of Bristol, son of Dr. David 
Thomas, was elected chairman for 1895. Mr. 
Thomas, who has labored steadily in one pas- 
torate for more than thirty years, is univer- 
sally respected and well deserves the dis- 
tinction which he has received. At the an- 
nual meetings in Edinburgh of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland Dr. John Hunter of 
Glasgow was elected to the chair, and a 
scheme of amalgamation with the Evangeli- 
cal Union, founded fifty years ago -by Dr. 
Morison, was practically agreed to. 
Advantage was taken of the presence in 
London of so many representative Congrega- 
tionalists to celebrate the semi-jubilee of Dr. 
Joseph Parker, who in June completes twenty- 
five years’ ministry in the city of London. A 
great meeting was held in the City Temple on 
May 10, when he was presented with a check 
for £1,000 from the church and congregation, 
his portrait in oil and album of signatures 
from ministers and pulpit robes from lady 
friends. A deacon has defrayed the expense 
of a commemorative tablet to be placed in the 
vestibule. Mrs. Parker received a costly 
diamond pendant, ALBION. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
greinserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to the line), 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 
4,10 A.M. Subject, Hinduism and the Missionary Situ- 
ation in India. Speaker, Rev. R. A. Hume. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
he of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


_._ YOUNG WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, regular 
meeting June4, Berkeley Street building, Boston, 1] A. mM. 


Essex SOUTH BRANCH, W. B. M., semi-annual meet- 
ing, Central Church, Lynn, June 6. Basket collation. 


Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION AND ESSEX SOUTH AND 
SALEM ASSOCIATION, ladies’ day, at The Willows, 
Salem, June 5. 


OLD COLONY BRANCH W. B. M., semi-annual meet- 
- ing, Norton, Tuesday, June 5. Addresses by Miss Mat- 
thews of Monastir and Miss Lamson. 


BANGOR TAEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, anniversary ex- 
ercises, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5, 6. Examina- 
tions Tuesday and Wednesday. Address before the 
Students’ Association, Tuesday evening, by Rey. Smith 
Baker, D.D., of East Boston, Mass. Exercises of the 
graduating class Wednesday eyening. 


_ _ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June 10-14, Sunday, June 10, 10.30 A. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4 P.M., Sermon to the 
graduating class by Rey. Prof. J. W. Churchill. Mon- 

} day, June 11,7.30 P.M., Chapel: Ordination for foreign 

_ Inissionary work of Mr. Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr. Tuesday, 

June 12,9 A.M., Junior lecture-room: Examination of 

the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 A. M., Middle lecture- 

room: Examination of the Middle class in biblical The- 
ology; 2P.M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the 

Senior class in Church History; 4 P. M., Junior lecture- 

Toom: Examination of the Junior class in New Testa- 

Inent Greek; 7.45 P.M., Chapel: Anniversary of the 
Society of In at address by Rev. James L. Barton, 

President of Kuphrates College. Wednesday, June 13, 

8.30 A.M., Bartlet Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 A.M,, 

Junior lecture-room: Examination of the Senior class 

in Homiletics; 11 a. m., Middle lecture-room: Kxamina- 

_ tion in.the History of eet 2.30P.M., Chapel: Meet- 

ing of the alumni; necrology by Rey. C. CG. Carpenter, 

“Secretary. Rev. D. N. Beach, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., 

Rey. Newman Smyth, D.D., Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., 

are to speak on e Ministry and Socia) Reform; op- 

‘ rey will be given for further discussion. 6-9 P.M. 

| Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni and 

other friends of the Sem: nary. Fhursday, June 14, 10.30 

_A.M., Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members of 

the graduating class; 1 P. M., Bartlet Chapel: Anniver- 

Sary dinner, . 


_, MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AIpD.— 
_ Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN sabato SOCIETY.—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Eddeation Society will be held at 
No. 10 Congregational House, Boston, Wednesday, June 
6, 2 P.M., for the followin purposes, viz.: 1. To act 
upon the report of the secretary; 2. To act upon the re- 
yore of the treasurer; 3. To act upon the report of the 

oard of directors; 4. To choose a resident, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and auditor for the ensuing 
year; 5. To choose six directors for the term of three 
years; 6. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 81 
of the acts of 1894, changing the name of said soc ety so 
that it may be hereafter known and ealled by the name 
of the Congregational Education Society; 7. To act upon 
any other business that may properly be brought before 
the meeting. 


Boston, May 18, JOHN A. HAMILTON, Sec. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Vermont, St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 19, 
Maine, Bangor, Tuesday, June 19, 


Connecticut Con., Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Cae een House, Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOTETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. e 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ponies 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. BUILDING Soct- 
ETy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 


Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. inneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible, 


House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CoNnG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D-.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMBPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
mone. the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y.M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 7 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SociEeTy.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—in oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor. 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

[bequeath to the “ Trustees ofthe National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; ¢ aplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the cha pel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI®, D, D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Zreasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more espécially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
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American Sunday Schoo] Union, established in the eity 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOcreTyY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing yes- 
sels; publishes the Sqailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct: to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES OH. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


For Seasichkmess 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosptate. 

Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE of S.S. Teutonic says: 
“I have prescribed ic in my practice among the 
passengers traveling to and from Europe in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that, if 
taken in time, it will, in a great many cases, prevent 
seasick ness.” 


BEE, & 


Miss Dottie B 
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©© 
Scrofula in the Eyes 


A WONDERFUL CURE BY HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 

“When not a year old, scrofulous humor broke 
out on Dottie’s face and ulcers formed on her eye- 
lids. She suffered terribly, and, to add to the tor- 
ture, boils broke out. She had ten at one time. 
When eighteen months old she became 


Totally Blind 
and all the physicians said she would not be any 
better. But one doctor asked us to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, as he had known it to be used with 
benefit in such cases. Before the first bottle was 
all taken we noted a beneficial change, and she 


Hood’s 
Cures 


bas since improved steadily. The ulcers on her 
eyelids disappeared, and she has been entirely free 
from boils. Her eyesight is greatly improved, and 
she has grown to be a bright and smart girl, an 
attendant at the grammar school.” Mrs. IRA A. 
Bass, Littleton, N. H. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bilious- 
ness, sick headache and constipation. 25c. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


ART 


designs. 


half-dozen years, 
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IN FURNITURE. 


Among our late studies in old French furniture is this 
Chiffoniére, with its double swell front and its antique prow- 
like supports to the mirror. 
of furniture, executed in Bird’s Eye Maple or Curly Birch, and 
with trimmings of polished brass in HKighteenth Century 


It makes a very beautiful piece 


These 1894 patterns mean nothing until you stop to recall 
the fact that they were all designed in the early days of the 
business depression when low price was the first and last con- 
sideration. They are simply ‘studies in Economy,”’ and such 
values may not reappear in the furniture business in the next 


If you have a single furniture need, supply it now. 


* 
Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 engravings. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE Co., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


; NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It could not be expected that there should 
be any improvement in business in the face 
of such tremendous obstacles as these strikes 
and riots. In fact the outlook is darker and 
more obscure from week to week as far as the 
business of the immediate future is concerned. 
The summer promises to be one of great stag- 
nation in all lines of trade. Not only are 
these temporary obstructions, like the riots, do- 
ing great damage, but there is grave reason 
to fear that producers in more than one line 
of goods are overstocking the market. Here 
in New England it is found that mills are 
piling up their products in storehouses and 
the accumulation has already gone so far that 
enforced shut-downs are quite probable. This 
means a period of non-employment for work- 
ingmen and anxious waiting for the liquidation 
of the stocks and accounts by owners. Nor is 
there any correction as yet of the tendency of 
grain and other commodities toward lower 
prices. 

These strikes will end before a.great while. 
They must. And the riotous demonstrations 
in connection with them will not only be of 
short duration, but will also affect public 
sentiment in a way to hasten the close of the 
strikes. But while they continue they are 
doing great damage. Mills are suspending | 
for want of fuel and all growth of confidence | 
is prevented by lawlessness exhibited in many) 
parts of the country. It can only be hoped 
that we are now seeing the worst of onxe phase 
of our industrial troubles. 

In the legislative lines the outlook is rather 
better. The indications are that a new tariff 
will be law before another month goes by. 
Perhaps nothing could give greater satisfac- 
tion to all business men than the termination 


of this struggle over the tariff. Unsatisfac- | 


tory as all compromise measures are and as 
this bill will-be, yet the country will soon 
conform to its new requirements and one im- 


portant foundation stone for better times will 


have been laid. 

New England investors in railroad, proper- 
ties are being severely worried today. Atchi- 
son and Union Pacific have been great. local 
favorites here for years and vast. amounts 
of the bonds and stocks of both, properties 
have been owned in New England. All 
this capital is of uncertain and shrinking 
value at present and it is to be feared that 
much of the shrinkage will be permanent. 
While the holders of the bonds may suffer a 
partial loss, both of principal and interest, 
the outlook for shareholders is much darker. 
Doubtless fresh contributions of cash will be 
required from this unfortunate class, many 
members of which will be unable to comply 
and will be obliged to sacrifice their holdings. 
The evil has already been done; now we are 
only recognizing it. But it is none the less 
hard to bear. It will be fortunate for New 
England investors if no more of their favorite 
railroad investments go under. 


a 


QUICKENING THE SCHEDULE OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LIMITED BETWEEN NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND CHICAGO.—A general change of time will 
go into effect on the Pennsylvania Railroad‘lines on 
May 27th. The principal change is in the Pennsy]- 
vania Limited, the schedule of which is greatly 
quickened between the East and the West. The im- 
portance of this train to the traveling public is 
appreciated by the management, and nothing is left 
undone to make it the best and most attractive pas- 
senger train in the world. The great improvements 
recently made in the splendid roadbed of the Penn- 
sylvania, the elimination of curves, the laying of 
additional tracks, and the perfected block signal 
system enables the company to make the schedule 
of twenty-four hours between New York and Chicago 
with greater ease, comfort and safety to the passen- 
ger than under the old schedule of twenty-six hours. 
On the new schedule the Limited will leave New 
York at 10 A.m., and arrive at Chicago 9 o’clock the 
next morning. The east-bound train will lea 
Chicago 5.30 P.M., and arrive ateNew York 6.30 P. 

It will be equipped with Pullman perfected vesti- 
pule sleeping, dining, smoking and observation 
ears. This is the best and most conveniently ad- 


justed schedule of any train in service between the 
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East and the West. The New York man who has 
business in Chicago may arrive there in the morn- 
ing, execute his mission and depart for the East in 
the afternoon, having had the benefit of a full day 
in Chicago. For tickets and information apply to 
agent Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Y.P.S.C.E.—The Fitchburg Railroad has made 
a very low rate of fare for round trip tickets—Boston 
to Cleveland and return $13.15, via a very attractive 
route, Hoosac Tunnel, West Shore and Day Steamer 
on Lake Erie. Train leaves Boston at 3 P. M., arriv- 
ing at Cleveland next afternoon. 


THE coffee habit is difficult to throw off, especially 
if one’s epicurean taste leads to the use of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this popular 
beverage. Its superiority to cream is admitted. 
Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 


THE superiority of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is due to the 
tremendous amount of brain work and constant care 
used in its dy aint Try one bottle and you will 
be convince its superiority. It purifies the blood, 
which, the source of health, cures oyspepsia, overcomes 
ace headaches and biliousness. It is just the medicine 

or you. 


Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, carefully pre- 
pared from the best ingredients. 


Financial. 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
CASH GAR ET ANG vrenic victeinsis eipir oie o/shelnietetern arate aisiate $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Promium Fund .. 2-60: cs scccecccsevncs 4 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 
INGE MUNDAS son sie cine tite cpiclowsicipiecisin cisaiere anette 


CASH ASSETS................. 


SUMMARY OF ene 
Cash UuncBanks .toseciesetsleisssaaste oie aicetsieisceieeselt ste 
ROA MStAbC ateplesiniscicssele vectele stclp cininlclon'steletaieln note 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
SCAT setae eis eieracbele wialeieisetcieb inlet ieisleteinisy le eicietsintsys 


Bank and Railroad Stocks 
(market value) 
State and City Bonds (market value). 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
are uncollected and in hands 
PONG aw <b seistacieraraista neiteias clea vise geaatathicisietata oie 


$193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 


608,759.37 
1,408,550.00 


. 3,573,455.00 
891,682.74 
121, 3000.00 


718,505.67 

_ 36,816.18 

TMOTAW. 0. cere ene $9,116,182.11 
. A. HEALD, President. 


“t Vice-Presidents. 


n Secretaries. 


GR \ 
d. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS. Ass’ Secretaries. 
NeEw YORK. July 11. 1893, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 28, of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. are hereby notified that their Bonds of this 
series are called for payment June 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 5¢ per cent 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
May through the Boston agent, 

FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 


TACO PUGET SOUND Pay: oe peo. ae pret 
aya e on 
ACRES, GARBEN TEACIS, PROIT & Sinean CIADy. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO” TACOMA, WASH: 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES. 


Persons having defauJted mortgages on real estate in 
Washington will hear of something to their advantage 
by addressing ‘ Solicitor,” offices 408 and 409 Berlin 
Building, Tacoma, Wash, 


and Bonds 


Business Opportunity.—I desire correspondence 
with a Christian man of business ability, commanding 
five to ten thousand dollars, with a view to interest him 
in a long-established business in Omaha, Neb.—one of 
the best of its kind. A favorable opportunity offers to 
examine into this to some lay delegate or visitor to the 
H. M. meeting. Unquestioned references, east or west. 
ere “Business, Omaha,” care Congregationalist, 

oston ‘ 
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Financial. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [Mortgage 
Farm au City Loans, 


bearing 64 and % per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness jn heal inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed, Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


SOME 


Ob 


Me | 
Hove | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireul ar. 


C.J BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


Railroads and Excursions. 
Ten Weeks Abroad Sritannis. Seicct 


party conducted by Mary E. WEBB., M.D., for vears a 


resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 


EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


FOR EUROPE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 
If you think of going to Europe send at once for the 


latest circular and full particulars to Mr. A. E. Winship, , 


who has arranged for the best possible service at the 


least possible price. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


? CALIFORN [A ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


“EXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bos 


oston 


Y. P. Sage. 


The FITCHBURC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


will place on sale round trip tickets from Boston to 


CLEVELAND, O., > 


and ,return via Hoosaec Tunnel, West Shore and 


Lake Erie 
Day Steamers. 


$13.15 $13.15 


Train leaves Boston at 3.00 P.M. (Sleeping car 
through to Buffalo), arriving at Cleveland next 
afternoon. 

For particulars apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Genwl Passenger Agent. 


DR. STRONG'S  SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, e.ectric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on theroof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga ree 
croquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Electricity 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkish avd WRas- 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated cirewar. 


Round Trip. 


Boston, Mass. 


eee 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 25. 


The meeting was led by Miss Lucy M. Fay, 
one of the corresponding secretaries of the 
board, formerly president of the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific. The keynote was struck 
in passages of Scripture referring to the glory 
of God as revealed to Moses, Ezekiel, Daniel 
and John—a glory which is typical of the 
divine holiness reflected, however faintly, in 
Christian life and growth. This note was 
echoed by Mrs. Thompson and by several mis- 
sionaries who were present. 

Mrs. Moore of Bassim, India, said those who 
labor in heathen lands see the power of God 
as the people of this country cannot, and 
spoke of the success which is crowning efforts 
in behalf of India, although the end is not yet. 
Miss Evans of North China, who has been 
welcomed in many meetings during her year’s 
visit at home and who is soon to return to 
Tungcho, spoke with the fervor of an oppor- 
tunity which she might not have again for 
years, and in answer to her own question, 
“What kind of prayer do I want?”’’ said, 
“Wisdom in dealing with individual souls, 
especially in a revival season like the present 
at Tungcho.”’ She then told of the wonderful 
work which is going on there in the prepara- 
tory school, college and theological seminary ; 
of the opposition to it at first in the hearts 
and manner of students, until it seemed as if 
the prince of darkness himself were arraying 
all his forces against it, and only a hand to 
hand fight with him would give the victory; 
of Miss Mary Andrews, whose ability and 
skill in Biblical teaching give her a position 
of great influence in the theological seminary, 
and her heaven directed methods in the time 
of trial. 

The girls’ boarding school at Sivas was 
especially remembered. Miss Chamberlain, 
for several years in charge of the school, is 
now in this country, and the care now de- 
volves upon Miss Brewer, who is aided by na- 
tive assistants. The latest report speaks of 
the girls becoming more interested in Bible 
study. Cholera is now said to be raging in 
the city, and special prayer was offered for 
the missionaries and people there. 

Mrs. Raynolds of Van spoke of returning to 
Turkey where cholera, famine, trouble with 
the government and other obstacles may be 
met, and said, ‘‘ Pray that we may be so lifted 
out of ourselves as to be careful for nothing.” 
Miss Crosby of Kusaie said it is much easier 
to tell people what to do than to exemplify it, 
while Christians and others are often more 
ready to study the missionaries than to study 
the Bible, and gave the Morning Star motto, 
“The people shall know that Iam the Lord 
when I shall be glorified in you before their 
eyes.”’ 


JEWISH CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, 


The first national conference of Hebrew and 
Christian workers for the conversion of the 
Jews in Canada and the United States met in 
Park Street Church, Boston, May 22, 23. The 
meetings were well attended, not a few Jews 
being present. Mr. Meyer Lerman, the oldest 
convert and missionary to the Jews in this 
country, and Messrs. Hermann Warszawiak 
and A. C. Gaebelein of New York spoke of the 
work in the United States. They told of the 
difficulty of interesting the Jews in the New 
Testament and of the persecution which the 
missionaries undergo. Converted Jews are 
looked upon by their race’ as impostors and 
become outcasts. For many years no results 
attended their efforts, but now, by the distri- 
bution of tracts and Testaments translated 
into the jargon, the Christian workers aré 
winning the attention of the Hebrews, who 
gather by hundreds in the mission meetings. 

Rey. John Wilkinson of London told of 
Forty Years’ Experience in Jewish Missions. 
Beginning with personal interviews with in- 
dividuals, his work has extended until now it 

carried onin missions, homes, night schools, 
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working classes and other ways. In eighteen 
years the Jews in England have increased 
from 80,000 to 140,000. Rev. James Adler, also 
of London, and others told of the methods 
and progress of the work abroad. 

One of the most important plans of the 
conference is the wide distribution of Hebrew 
New Testaments among the Jews in America. 
Mr. Wilkinson has already scattered over 
half a million and be freely offers more for 
use in America. 


Seaside Crockery. 


Intending buyers will find the largest variety 
to choose from and lowest market values guar- 


anteed in our 


Dinner Set Department, 
Glassware Department, 
Lamp Department, 
Art Pottery Rooms 


(Wedding Gifts), 


Toilet Sets and Plant Pots 


(Main Floor). 


Decorated Dinner Sets, from 89.00 to 
$900.00. 

Every variety of China, Glass and Lamps 
adapted to Hotels, Clubs, Yachts AND THE 
HOME. . 
Inspection Invited. 


Jones, MeDutiee & Stratton 


(Seven Floors), 


120 Franklin, cor. Federal: 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


il 

The ‘“‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Itswork is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


WARWICK 


BSS 


The great question is not what you pay fora bicycle, 
but what the bicycle pays you in return for the ex- 


enditure. From this standpoint the Warwick 
s the most economical wheel made. 


BICYCLES 


The Warwick gives the greatest amount of 
pleasure with the least expenditure of strength; it 
is the lightest and most rigid; it is an easy runner, 
consequently a fast roadster. It is built for riders, 
and is the fulfillment of their wants. Warwicks 
are made to last; they are guaranteed accordingly. 


ARE THE 


The 1894 Warwick 25-lb. Road Wheel is a luxuri- 
ous creation. Strong and light, rigid, handsome; 
fully guaranteed. Made for hard work and fast rid- 
ing. Every scorcher wants it when once he sees it. It 
embodies his ideas. See it! You’ll become a War- 
wick enthusiast. 


LEADERS 


The minutest essentials of Warwick construction 
are brought in subjectiou to quality. Quality first, 


last, and all the time. Cost is an after-considera- 


tion. When you buy a Warwick you pay for quality, 


not a high-sounding name. Standard price, $125. 


Bicycle Pointers free in our catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


isle 


*‘Of course 
it is 
too bad, 
but why don’t 
you use the 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the well-known trade-mark, 


SHAM 


and accidents like this would not oc- 
ou 

The ‘‘S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
-$ long as the skirt. 


© ENMMererrrrrrrerrereevonn sven vrerernerererrrrerer 
The best: 
silver plated 
ware 1s marked 


a —_ 
On Spoons, Knives and Forks. 


This Trade Mark 
On all other articles. 


BSF SG aE 


Always look for these marks. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 


-issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 


No. 2, “‘ Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3 and 4, titles to 
be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(c- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _45) 


No. 2,. 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches, 
Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(&- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _45) 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


HON. FRANCIS WILLIAM BIRD. 


Mr. Bird, who died at Walpole, May 23, was one of 
the very few survivors of a group of Massachusetts 
statesmen who haye done high honor to the State 
and the nation. He was born in Dedham in 1809, 
graduated at Brown University in 1831 and for more’ 
than sixty years has been a paper manufacturer in 
East Walpole. He was a member of the council of 
Governor Boutwell in 1852 and of Governor Andrew 
during the last three years of the CiviljWar. He 
has served the State in both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, representing in it at different times the Whig, 
Republican and Democratic parties, and was oncea 
candidate for governor, though not elected. The 
crowning excellences of the man were his unselfish 
devotion to the Commonwealth and the nation, his 
unswerving loyalty to his convictions and his ability 
to win and hold the friendship of men of high char- 
acter. The Bird Club—the first political club of the 
kind in the history of Boston—never had an officer 
or a list of members, but for forty years it had 
weekly dinners, with freest discussions of topics of 
public interest and has exerted great influence in 
critical times. A man who could draw around him 
for so long a period such a company as sat at the 
table of which he was the head, who could com- 
mand their respect for his political foresight, his 
practical wisdom and his high sense of honor, and 
could guide their influence to so important results, 
has achieved higher success than any office of itself 
could have given him. Had he been asjdevoted to 
any one party as he was to the welfare of his coun- 
try he could have commanded almost any office in 
its power to give. 

Charles Sumner kindled in him an enthusiasm 
against slavery which remained with him to the end 
of his life. His personal friendship for Mr.Sumner 
was also so strong that it probably biased his judg- 
ment, for he would support no man for office who 
was not loyal to Mr. Sumner. He fought against 
the election of General Grant in 1872 and since 1874 
has been an “independent Democrat.’’, He was an 
earnest advocate of temperance, though never a 
Prohibitionist. 

Mr. Bird was twice married, his first wife having 
lived only a year. In 1843 he married Miss Abby 
Frances Newell of .Boston, by whom he had six, 
children, of whom four survive him. His remains 
were cremated. 


REV. WILLIAM F. OBEAR. 


The death of Mr. Obear occurred at Maplewood, 
May 23, after a Jong and painful illness, at the age 
of fifty-six, lacking a few days. He was graduated 
from Amherst in 1862 and from Bangor Seminary in 
1868, and taught several schools during his course of 
study. After serving as acting pastor for two years 
at Arlington, he took charge of the West Church, 
Portland, Me., and later had two other pastorates in 
that State. In 1884 he started a new enterprise at 
Maplewood, where he labored successfully until his 
death. He was a man of fine character and leaves a 
wide circle of friends, beside a wife and two chil- 
dren, one a son in Amherst, to mourn his loss. 

—_ 


THE LATEST CONGREGATIONAL 
CENSUS. 


ADVANCE SUMMARIES FROM 


Churches, whole number 
ee added to roll... 
inerease <..:... 
Ministers, whole number 
6 without pastoral charge 
Members, whole number.............--000+ 
oe PALO seine cae seearnenh eaten 


THE 1894 YEAR-BOOK. 


“ 


“ 
13 


e members 

Benevolent contributions.............cceeceeeeees 

A elie: decrease 

Legacies, charitable................- 

Home expenditures......... 
“ ry 


decrease 


EASE and comfort from pain, Pond’s Extract. 
Do not be deceived by counterfeit preparations. 


THE TEETH.—For nearly forty years ‘“ BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE” has 
been recommended by dentists and recognized as 
absolutely safe. It thoroughly cleanses and pre- 
serves the teeth and keeps the gums in a healthy 
condition. Avoid imitations. 


SALEM, MASs., March 7. 
It has been two months since [ left off taking 
your Adamson’s Balsam for bronchial difficulties. 
I have been completely cured, and I cheerfully rec- 
ommend any one suffering from thToat trouble to 
use it. Adamson’s Balsam saved me much suffer- 
ing, and sometimes I think my life was saved by it. 

Yours truly. FRANK Hiscox. 
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EMEMBER there are*hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials 
But the number of brands of genuine 


| Strictly Pure White Lead 
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is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when youor your father were boys: 


“ ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati). 


“ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati). 
‘““PAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
‘KENTUCKY ”? (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
‘““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

‘*RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
““SALEM”’ (Salem, Mass.) 

“* SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

* UNION ”’ (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead, The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


‘A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston 


Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


N 
THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, . 
. \ 
\ PERMANENTLY BLACK, 44 oh N 
\ .-. SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, N 
\ HAVE BEENIN HIGH REPUTE FOR YEARS. ‘ 
\ Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. N 
; MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 1888, @ 25c., POST-PAID. N 
EXTRA-FINE s ty i ve 1939, <<" Shonen se N 
TRA-FINE “ ae a A 6s ‘“ ‘“ SX 

x= From best combed yarn, f ‘ 384, 50¢., \ 
MEDIUM-STOUT COTTON HOSE, | “ ‘ ‘“s SN 

ij and 1 rib for Boys and Girls, , if t Yfl, 40c., \ 

Renee Lor ees SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. \ 


NS RE RR ENS 


4 


~ Woman's Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


SILVER cTRO as : N 
EL Sy | ul POLISH 
is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 


that let your own judgment prevail. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.., 72 John St.s New York 


 weaintntaiateinettartabtts eit Ip wii 
e e " 
i The Edison-Mimcograph } 
: : $22 and $25.¢ 6 
; Typewriter. Valuable to Clergymen : 
| oe 
Va80 eer, /n a . 
¢ fi Sa It comes at 
ry the reach off all in ; 
9 price; it is easily 
ry learned and opera- 
; ted; it makes beau- ; 
: does the ieee tiie: 
oes - 
eres: work and manifolding and mf 
ee as speedy as pen writing. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
: 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
aiesenbudesadeéuakenn seus 


Subscribers’ Column. 


TheOldNew England Reliable 


With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 


For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED Women 7° 745 e en ocrry oF COUNTRY 


Steady Work AT HOME Particulars on ap- 
plication. Lt WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, Il. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty. cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Sammer Board in Wilton, N. H.—A hill-top 
farm, commanding an extensive view of mountain 
scenery. Milk, eggs, poultry, vegetables and berries. 
Grove, pleasant drives and walks. Books and quiet. 
Adults preferred. Address Box 64, Wilton, N. H. 


Cottage to Rent.—To rent for the season the 
cottage Eirené, at Elliott’s Hotel, Waterville, N. H. By 
suites of rooms or the entire cottage (as the owners 
spend the summer in Europe). Eight sleeping rooms, 
besides sitting-room, bath, ete. Pure water in both 
stories; large piazzas; fully furnished. Table board at 
hotel. Apply immediately to Rey. F. N. Peloubet, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Pulpit Supply.— Two ministers from Scotland, of 
considerable pulpit experience, will be at liberty during 
July and August to preach for pastors during their vaca- 
tion, or would supply vacant pulpits. The highest testi- 
monials. Address Clericus, Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale.—Rich church furniture, pews, etc., at a 
very low price. To be seex at church, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets. 
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PAdmost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 


state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is uo after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All drugetsts, 
SL A A I SEE aT ES 


Grand National Prize at Paris, % 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCKE, % 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


SESSSSSS 


f HIGHLY 
%, ENDORSED 
% bythe medical 


For S 
Stomach, 
afiections, ¢ 


a 


SX 


® faculty ot f \\ Loss of Ap- K 
é Paris. AD [it petite,Nen- “a 
§ agreeable and fim 9 <<, eh ppepres: % 
tighiy mica 4ness of the % 
cilousRemedy. ; % 
Blood, we 

London Fever and 4 
Lancet. Ague Q 
Retarded % 

/Convales- & 

= cence. & 

j PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. % 
é E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHE U.S. 4 
80 North William 8t., N. Y. j 
DBAARAAAARARAAARS SSSGHSSY 


IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 
\Rootbeer 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 


Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
aswell. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 


Send 2 cent stamp for eaneiza picture carda 
book. R 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
Philadelphia. 


LSS GISELSZS 


my EV IS’ 98 ~% LYE 


WDEBED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 
‘ The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Unlike other Lye, it being 
a fine powder and packed in @ can 
with removable lid, the contents 
are always ready for use. Wil 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling, 
Et is the best for cleansing waste 
_ pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, ete,” 
PENNA. SALT M’F’G COQ. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa, 
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EDUCATION, 
— Miss Agnes Irwin of Philadelphia, a 
descendant of Benjamin Franklin and a suc- 
cessful administrator of educational interests 


AYER’S 


; 2 : THE ONLY 

in Philadelphia, has accepted the position of 0 

dean of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. S ars ap aril la 
—— Prof. F. K. Sanders, assistant professor 

in the department of Biblical literature in ADMITTED 


Yale University, has been appointed Woolsey 
professor in that department, which includes 
also the charge of the department of Semitic 
languages. 


READ RULE XV. 


“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 
preparation, and all that a family medi- © 
cine should be. . © 


—— At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Mt. Holyoke Alumne Association at Hotel 
Thorndike, May 26, Miss H. J. Gilson, who 
has been a student at Hartford Seminary, 
spoke at length and in an interesting manner 
on Opportunities for Bible Study now Open to 
women. 


—— A unique gift is that into possession of 
which Harvard University has recently come. 
The late Harriet Hayden, who was once a 
slave, gave $5,000 to found a scholarship for 
needy and deserving colored students, prefer- 
ably one in the department of medicine. As 
far as known, this is the only instance in the 
United States, or even in the world, of an 
endowment of a university by one formerly a 
slave. ; 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single applica- 
tion of the Cuticura Remedies 
will. afford in- 
stant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep 
and point to a 
speedy and eco-= 
nomical cure of 
j torturing, disfig- 
—_. uring, itching, 
burning and scaly humors, and 
not to use them without a mo-= 
ment’s delay is to fail in your 
duty. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, economical and 
permanent. 


° 

° 
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oO 
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oO: 
—— The faculty, trustees and pupils of 0: 
Wheaton Seminary had the pleasure, May 25, 
of entertaining Governor Greenhalge, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Wolcott and his wife, to- 
gether with several other distinguished guests, 
at a reception given in their honor. This 
well-known institution of learning at Norton 
is the seat of a tranquil and happy home life, 
of which the guests had a glimpse’ as they 
mingled with the studénts in the hospitable 
drawing-rooms. After lunch addresses were 
made by Dr. A. H. Plumb, president of the 
board of trustees, and by Mr. Wolcott, who 
paid an appreciative tribute to Mrs. Wheaton, 
the last of the honored family who founded 
and have sustained the school. 


a 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
was addressed by Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D., 
who took for his theme The Pilgrims and 
Puritans in Old England. 


—— 


A religious life is astruggle and not a bymn. 


—Madame de Staél. Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorrER DRUG 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


4a-‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ free. 


Deaths. 


(Lhe charge for notices of deaths is twenty-jive cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


_——— 


It is a great annoyance. 


Some -@mfort 
Ladies Powder 


‘ removes the cause, dispels offensive 
Perspire odor, and positively cures Eczema, 


Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 

sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 

Chafing Baby, Irritation under 

F | Truss. It ensures a clear com- 

ree. y.- plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
yple. All druggists, soc. a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


BISCOE—In Holliston, May 21, Rey. Thomas Curtis Bis- 
coe, aged 83 yrs, 10 mos., for many years pastor at 
Grafton and later at Uxbridge, Mass. 

BRAINERD—In Grinnell, Io., May 24, Rev. Timothy G. 
Brainerd, one of the last surviving members of the 
class of 1880 mm Yale College. 

CARSON—In Pelham Manor, N. Y., May 17, of diphthe- 
ritic croup, George Stickney, youngest child of Davia 
I. and Jeannie R. Carson, and grandson of the late 
J.N. Stickney, aged 4 yrs.,9 mos., 11 dys. Interment 
at Rockville, Ct. 

GREENOUGH—In Andover, April 28, Mary J. Abbott, 
bene of the late Eben Greenough of Groveland, aged 

3 yrs. 

HARDING —In Chelsea, May 27, Elvira L., widow of the 
late Rev. Willard M. Harding, in her 85th year. 

KEEP—In Ashland, Me., May 2, Rev. Marcus R. Keep, 
one of the pioneer ministers in Aroostook County, 
aged 78 yrs. 

LAWRENCE-—In Elyria, O., May 15, Rev. John Law- 
rence, a retired minister, aged 8). yrs. 

STARRETT—In Mt. Vernon, N. H., May 22, Deacon 
Joseph Appleton Starrett, aged nearly 90 yrs. He was 
a grandson of Rey. Joseph Appleton, a last century 
je se of North Brookfield, and was through his long 


COMEORT SOAB is the best medicated soap, 26 cents. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INSOMNIA. 

A practical, efficient and inexpensive formula for the 
relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to ‘“* In- 
somnia,’’ Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mer tioning this paper. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggestéd by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


ife a faithful, earnest supporter of all good causes. 
een 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 


PURCHASING A VIRTUB.—There is an old Latin 
truism which declares that the human mind can ac- 
complish whatever it is determined to effect. It is 
simply a question of discovering the right means. 
Many a woman struggles hopelessly with the habit 
of disorder. Neatness seems an unattainable vir- 
tue. Yet if she would make herself the owner of 
such a chiffoniére as that shown in another column 
by Paine’s Furniture Co., she would tind herself the 
very model of neatness and order in a month’s time. 
‘“A place for everything’? quickly comes to mean 
“everything in its place.” 
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Absolutely % 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. \" 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y« \" 
\" 
\" 
Music for Children’s } ' 
USIG LOF UNdrens Vay. : 
PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. — y 
: - W 
The Child in the Midst. 4 
Only the abridged edition of No. XXXI is published. Vy 
8 pp., price 8 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. WW 
ALSO . 
No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. -IT FLOATSs y 
F Y 
ve { Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. ; 
TWO EDITIONS. 7 Original, 16 pp., $4.00. ae y 
Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of VY 
the following — FORK TABLE LINEN. Vy 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. NY 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. : 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. aN 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. Vy 
Le XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. : NY 
XXIII, THE LORD’S -GARDEN. y 
x*x Samples 2 cents each ,*, y 
pat es Fede Gh FS . Ves 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, ¥ 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. : | \" 
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Corset 

q 

Waists Y 

give perfect ease and X’ 
\freedom of motion; WY 
perfect symmetry, per-— y 

fect grace. Worn by v( 

over a million mothers, : 
misses and children. " 

. 

Sold by all leading 4 

, retailers . 

° . 
=—Ferris Bros., 
Se dj Manufacturers, | 
'\341 Broadway, N.Y. Y 

BY | Y 


Branch Office : 


537 Market Street ; % 
ne cites eae OVERMAN WHEEL Co. i 
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OUTDOORS. 


yy BY HARRIET PRESOOTT SPOFFORD. 
ws 


J 
meme} LUE as the eptod robe 
Ot desert story 


Deepens the sky and burns 
With inner glory. 

Blue, blue it burns and bears 
Upon its bosom 

Branch-work of rose and snow 
And tufted blossom, 

Tracery of coral stem, 
Foam-wreath of flower, 

Raining from airy hights 
A silken shower. 

And while full odors steal 
With soft caressing, 

Out of exhaustless wells 
Forever pressing, 

To gaze is transport and 
To breathe is blessing! 


Sometimes I think the Lord 
Of all this splendor 
Looks at it with a love 
Exceeding tender. 
Because He loves it so 
It seems to capture 
Some effluence divine, 
Some source of rapture, 
Fusing with earth and air, 
In wondrous leaven, 
The beauty too intense 
Of upper heaven! 
Sometimes in vision half 
The marvel seeing, 
The vast, swift loveliness 
Around me fleeing 


Is but a gleam, a flash, 
Of God’s own being! 
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A GIRL’S EDUCATION 


Need Not Cost Her a Penny 


Under the plan, started two years ago, by THE 
Lapres’ Home JOURNAL, over 125 girls have 
now received musical, art or elocution trainings 
under the best teachers, with every expense 
paid by the magazine. 

Over 50 girls will be educated next Autumn 


The plan “is an. easy ‘one. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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PILGRIM 


BIBLE 


3 DISTINCT COURSES. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


STUDIES 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE NEW 
three years ago has proved a great success. 


Course Il. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


METHOD introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps about 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Course Il. 
In fifty-two lessons. 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


Course III. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


C In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses II. and ILI. follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scr pente in a single 
lesson aud studying them historically rather than textually. 
Each lesson is hatdled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January I, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul: the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until.the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


The arrangement of the material is 


The first year covers the Bible history from 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


@ Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. , 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


- PELOUBET, D. D., 
and HUBERT P. Main, for use where only one 
book is desired tor the devotional meeting and the 
Sunday school. Cloth, $40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. Doane, 
SS SSS will meet the de- 
mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Boards, $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. , 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ee 2S, BOURGEOIS 
os Se 
TEACHERS’ IBLE 


The only one of the kind in the world, 
is NOW READY. 
Large,clear type; New Aidsand Helps; 
ata ner. durable bindings. Address 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Family  8y Rev. R DeWsrr Mau 
‘LARY. Pp. 61, price) 15 


Worship cents, 


This pamphlet embodies the substance of 
replies by forty-six representative persons, 
ininisters and laymen, to a ciroular letter on 
the subject sent out by the author. 

“A timely and forcible diseussion.’’— Watchman. 
Congregational Sunday School] and Publishing Society, 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Musical Entertainnients 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cezts. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill,’ 50 cewts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, jo cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, © cexzs. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 40 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cts. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 evs. ij 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cenzs. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

1’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CSNOTNNATT . NeW VoRK SYTIONGO 


WE have something new, | 
neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS... .... 


The Finlay Bros. Co., é 
: Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 
Westminster 


3d: Quarter, 1894 


ENLARGED e 
N 
ma ep Quarterlies 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D. D- 
The International Lessons!) 


ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. ; 


A GRADED 
THE WESTMINSTER 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 


for advanced scholars. With a colored map. 40 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 

THE WESTMINSTER 

INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 

for younger scholars. With a colored map. 36 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 

THE WESTMINSTER 

PRIMARY QUARTERLY 

Enlarged and remodeled. INustrated. 386 pages. 


One copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 
to one address, 8 cts. 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 


Send for samples. 


SERIES 


John H. Scribner, Business Superintendent- 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


She Tne 
The International 
$ Lessons 

$ Commence July Ista year’s, study of the 


¢ Life of 


‘Christ, | 
and those schools which desire aS 
4 


make the most helpful and compre- 
hensive study of the subject must use 


: Peloubet’s 
Quarterlies, 


$ which in every detail, note, question, 
$ and explanation are unequalled, 

and represent the best scholarship 
¢ of the world. 


$ —— Send for Free Samples to—— 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St., = Boston, Mass. [ 
Ry ® CS C/S WhBSbY2B 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


+ 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 


' dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A Graduate of a Theological Seminary wishes 
to spend the summer in Boston or vicinity. He desires 
to meet the expense of board by some position or em- 
ployment. He has had considerable experience as a 
teacher. Addre:s Graduate, care of the Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Saie.—Rich church furniture, pews, ete., at a 
very low price. To be seeu at church, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets. 


The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastie approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cené each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 


days of the leading educational institutions. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., 
Berea, Berea, Ky., 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., 
Brown, Providence, R. I., 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Jarleton, Northfield, Minn., 

Colby, Waterville, Me., 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., 
Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y., 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., , 
Iowa, Grinnell, Lo., 
Iowa State University, Iowa City, Io., 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., 
Marietta, Marietta, O., 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt.. 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., 
Northwestern, Evanston, [1l., 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., . 
Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore., 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J., 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., 

. Trinity, Hartford, Ct., 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., 
Washburn, og bat Kan., 
Wellesley, Wellesiey, Mass., 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, O., 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
Yaie, New Haven, Ct, 
Yankton, Yankton, S.D, 


SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass., 
Iberia, Iberia, Mo., 

Leicester, Leicester, Mass., 
North Wisconsin, Asbland, Wis., 
Phillips, Andover, Mass., 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H., 

Thayer. Braintree, Mass., 
Tillotson, Trinidad. Col., 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, Vt., 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass., 


June 27 
June 20 
June 26 
June 6 
June 27 
June 20 
June 7 
June 14 
June 27 
June 13 
June 21 
June 27 
June 27 
June 13 
June 14 
June 20 
June 14 
June 28 
June 27 
June 20 
June 14 
June 20 
June 21 
June 21 
June 13 
June 20 
June 19 
June 19 
June 12 
June 28 
June 20 
June 13 
June 19 
June 27 
June 20 
June 27 
June 20 
June 27 
June 20 


June 14 
June 12 
June 14 
June 27 
June 21 
June 18 
June 27 
June 7 
June 21 
June 26 
June 20 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, MASS., 


And its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 

dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 

press $160 a year. For Catalogue address Rev. J. 
. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

REv. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Adaress Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 3. For circulars 
address EpMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Tweuty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


as long as it lasts. Sold by all] dealers. 
Send l6c. for samples worth double the money. 


worth remembering. 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of © 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


g will last as long as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
© 
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The 
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iThe Edison-Mimeograph 


: Typ ewriter. Va es ei Bhi 


and church workers 


the reach off 


ted; itmakes 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


i as speedy as pen writing. 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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oo It comes within 


price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 


tiful plain copy; it 
does the best 
eograph work and manifolding and is 


all in 


beau- 


Mim- 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. ~Entrance examinations 
Thursday, June 21, Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 9 A.M. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


New YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE AoRoRa N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories.* 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 6vth 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences.’ 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
dress Mr. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President, 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


‘The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 


llustrated Calendar giving full information 
New England Conservatory of Music, 


free. 


Boston, 


jyeeemeamaeamnns SOOO OOO IO I O_o Xr=_seeeOaOOONSme™™>°»v7 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country churep 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dullars a year. 


Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees;: Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp fora copy of the Prospectus. Address 
Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 


STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Church Equipment. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICK 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of . 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 5 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New vor ny. | 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
A ee 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
© 0 ,0,9,0, 0,008 


8 g by 
sim BAILEY’S 5 
Bs Compound light-spreading Sil- 

IR ver-plaied Corrugated Glass "Wee 2 
RS ANZ REFLECTORS //¥\\\ 5 
é y) Ay adel invention for 
‘i CLS 
von Hats, CHUICHES gexestaosees 
Ge etc, Satisfaction ‘@ 


ee 
Deas guaranteed, Catalogue 
and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 
vuuwy 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


> QidiefinyATy BELLE OUNDRY 
A, CNNAT!: © a ELL 

BS Susans MYER ED LS 
Contonuf RCH CH, SCHOOL MIRE ALAR YS 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
a Niceit seiogee Siven DELLS, 
MENEELY &CO.,| GENUINE 
AWEST-TROY, N.Y¥:t£1/-METAL 


= CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURGH BELLS ¢ e508: 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MDe 


=§= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason St., 
Boston, beginning at 9 o’clock A. M., on Thursday, 
June 21, and continuing for two days. 

EDWARD B MARSH, Registrar. 
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This Dash Lamp 
lights the darkest 


: Ne road. 


The Tubular DasH 
- Lamp of the S. G. & 
ju Co. is equally 


At powerfulr Pe and 
#1 etther a plain or Bull's 


4 Eye globe. Won't blow 
f out in strongest wind 
mn eand can be filled, 


lighted, regulated and extinguished 
without removing the globe. Throws 
light 200 feet straight ahead. 


Buy it of your dealer, He has it or can get it 

for youif youinsist. Send for our catalogue. 
Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Caicaco: 25 Lake Sr. 


Le bicycle has become universally 
recognized as a means for the 


@ Thousands of persons whose habits 
© are sedentary, and who are soon to 
@ begin the long summer vacation, are 
@ considering the purchase of 


Columbia Bicycles 


Every one wants the best, which is 
@) always the cheapest and most enjoy- 
@ able; and we have a plan by which we 
© hope to assist large numbers of the 
@ above mentioned classes to procure our 
@® superb machines, and at the same time 
@ promote general cycling interest among 
@ professional people. Send us your 
@ name and address, and you will receive 
© by return mail a circular containing 
@) our special vacation offer. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


© 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@) 
@) 
©) 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
So vosaiose > OOOH HOGS OSOSO 


~The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD Cee re 
wha ristian 
MOVEMENTS doing and who wants the in- 
Jormation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without Wo. 2 of the 


andbook series. Price 4 cts.: 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 ets. y 100 copies, $1. 5. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


No one who wishes to know 


workers are | 


The _Congregationalist 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
ECONOMY 


IS WEALTH 


Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance when the same 
amount of Insurance can be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance Companies in the World 


for $50 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 
MEMBERSHIP, over : 
Interest Income annually etecde 5 3 3 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds 
RESERVE FUND, May 15, 1893 
Total Assets . 5 5 
Death Claims Paid, over 
New Business in 1893, over 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


Furnishes Life Insurance at about one-half the usual rates charged by the Old- 
System Companies. It has excellent positions to offerin its Agency Department 
in every City, Town and State, to. Kxperienced and Successtul uusiness Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished jr ee information at the Home Office. or by any of 
the Association’s General Agents. 


Home Office is Broadway, Corner Duane Street, New York 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 


7 June £94. 


83,000 
$130,000.00 
$750,000.00 

- $3,609,326.13 
$5,000,000.00 
$18,687,000.00 
$64,000,000.00 
$263,000,000.00 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. 


Calculating 
the Worth. 


There are two values to a purchase,—what it costs an‘! what it is worth, or what 
it pays in return for the expenditure. |: is is where the 


WARWICK BICYCLES 


take the lead. There are some wheels liste«| «leaper, but the WARWICK: 


Stands on the top round of genuine worth. It gives the most 
satisfaction in return for the least expeuditure. It is the 
lightest of the strong wheels, and the sts1 gest of the light 
wheels. The WARWICK Roadster tips the scale at 25 Ibs. 
The finest materials insure absolute duravility. Its guarantee 
is solid as the U. S. Governmenr, an! liberally construed. 


Catalogue free. 
Je Consider carefully these facts, which 


| are strongly attested by the great 
} army of Warwick riders. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


cocoeeceoecoe cee oe ce 039399390990900068 
HEALTH PHYSICIANS ana 4 The ALMA” : 


THE LEADING 
9 RESTORED. SURGEONS d 
9 OR THE WEST HAYS MADB < + AMERICA’S 9 
§ THE ALMA SANITARIUM greats 9 
THE IDEAL For the Restoration and Th M Ss P: 
6 RESORT Preservation of Health. lor ne every Moning Services Par: REST=HOME 
6 Elmore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Superintendent. eerie le geiecce Danke bites spe 
The Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 5 5 
4 upon request, contains a full and truthful eiatenvent of The Alma Sanitarium, 
the numerous desirable features. It is a beautiful book- 
6 let and furnishes you all necessary information. ALMA, MICH. 


a eS ee TY 


A NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. ay nl0 


“Congregationalists in America.” in ae 
and work. By Rev, ALBERT [2 DUNNING: D. D. Special instantaneously fe 


chapters by Rey. Joseph E. Roy, D. D.,on Congregational 
Work and Progress in the West and Northwest; Rev. 
Francis’ E. Clark, D. D., on Congregationalists and Their 
Young People; Rey. HA. Bridgman, on Congregational 
Literature; and Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D, on Eeclesi- 
astical Councils. Introductions by Rey. RICHARD S. 
STORRS, D.D., LL. D., and Major-General OLIVER O. 
HOWARD. Agents wanted. For full particulars address 


J. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 44 East 14th St., N. Y. 


il ed. Easily served fo 
(@mmaunicants. _/ 
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"Tx International Y. M. C. A Confer- 
ence last Sunday opened the seven 
days’ meeting celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the associa- 
tion in London. Sir George Williams, the 
founder, was chosen president. Among the 
honorary vice-presidents are Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and Morris K. Jessup of New York 
and John Wanamaker of Philadelphia. H. 
Thane Miller of Cincinnati led the devo- 
tional exercises at the opening meeting. 
Addresses were made by David McConaughy, 
formerly secretary of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation and now secretary of the Madras As- 
sociation in India, L. D. Wishard, secretary 
of the American International Committee, 
and others. Sermons on the Y. M. C. A. 
and its work were preached in 1,400 churches 
of London and its suburbs, and a great 
number in other parts of Great Britain. 
The world-wide influence of the association 
_ was impressively illustrated by the large 
gathering of delegates from all lands, a con- 
siderable proportion being from the United 
States. This jubilee meeting will undoubt- 
edly result in a great increase of interest 
in Christian work for young men through- 
out the world. 


The plan which has been for two suc- 
cessive years approved by the Massachu- 
setts General Association of providing means 
to bring pastorless churches and churchless 
pastors together is likely to materialize. 
The position of secretary for carrying out 
this plan, which is not yet named, has been 
tendered to Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., of Dan- 
vers, Mass., who last Sunday resigned his 
pastorate of more than thirty years in order 
to accept the new office. The work pro- 
posed is of course as yet an untried experi- 
ment, but if a successful effort can be made 
to utilize the labor of the large number of 
ministers seeking settlements and to shorten 
the periods of churches between pastorates 
a very important service will be rendered to 
the denomination and to the wider interests 
of Christianity. We know of no man better 
fitted to take charge of this experiment 
than Dr. Rice. He has had an exception- 
ally long and prosperous pastorate. He is 
well known and heartily esteemed by the 
churches. His relations with all our minis- 
ters are most friendly. He is wise in coun- 
sel, sympathetic, and has withal so hopeful 
a spirit, so combined with native tact, that 
he can bear up under the burdens which 
ministers and churches will seek to lay on 
him, while he is likely to devise ways to 
lighten them. If all interested will actively 
support the new movement we believe it 
has promise of success. 


It seems to be assumed by churches seek- 
ing pastors that ministers out of employ- 
“ment are not desirable. This shortsighted 
policy injures churches as much as minis- 
ters. Many men do their best work for a 
single field in a comparatively short period. 
They would turn to a new parish with 
larger experience and fresh courage. But 
_they are not sought because they are sup- 
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posed to be well situated, and they are un- 
willing to hunt for other places while they are 
ocgupied with the work to which they have 
pledged themselves. If the minister in such 
a position could resign with reasonable ex- 
pectation of being called elsewhere, church 
and pastor would part with grateful memo- 
ries and mutualesteem. But under the pres- 
sure of apparent necessity he stays on after 
his best work is done, slowly severing his con- 
nection while he is looking in every direc- 
tion for another parish. His people get tired 
and he grows more restless. At last there 
is arupture, with hard feeling on both sides. 
There are some excellent ministers without 
charge because they have been too unselfish 
and too manly to let these considerations 
force them to stay on after it was time to 
resign. Now let wise churches show their 
appreciation of these qualities by honoring 
ministers who have exhibited them. Give 
these men, some of them the best in their 
profession, calls to service. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SOURCE OF 
AUTHORITY.. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly did 
not strengthen its influence nor increase re- 
spect for the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment by its annual session which closed last 
week at Saratoga. The business which oc- 
cupied the greater part of its time and the 
chief attention of its members and of the 
public was the discipline of theological 
seminaries and their professors. 

Prof. H. P, Smith represented the profess- 
ors, and the assembly’s treatment of him 
was a notice to all instructors in Presby- 
terian seminaries as to the limits not only of 
their teaching but also of their investigation 
concerning the Bible anditsinspiration. His 
appeal from the action of the Synod of Ohio 


in sustaining the verdict against him of the. 


Cincinnati Presbytery was rejected. The 
vote was on the twelve exceptions taken by 
Dr. Smith and resulted thus: fifty-five to 
sustain all the specifications, forty-six to sus- 
tain one or more of them and 366 not to 
sustain any. The question at issue was not 
discussed on its merits, but was answered 
by authority. The Christian character and 
spirit of Professor Smith, his familiarity 
with the Bible, his scholarly attainments 
and his loyalty to Christ were not only ad- 
mitted by all but extolled by his most active 
opponents. There was no question as to the 
faithfulness of his Biblical research or of 
the candor and sincerity of his conclusions. 
He is convinced that the Bible, as we now 
have it, while an infallible rule of faith and 
conduct, is not in all points historically or 
scientifically accurate, that Moses did not 
write the whole of the Pentateuch as it now 
stands and that the book of Isaiah is the 
production of more than one author. In 
these conclusions he is undoubtedly in har- 
mony with the majority of Biblical scholars. 

We know, therefore, what is the idea of 
the General Assembly concerning Biblical 
scholarship and religious conviction. The 
assembly is the source of authority, and 
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neither the Bible nor the reason. The 
standards of the Presbyterian Church in- 
terpret the Bible and the assembly inter- 
prets the standards. Its estimate of its 
authority could not have been more clearly 
indicated than by its appointment of a com- 
mittee, after sustaining the action of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery deposing Professor 
Smith from the ministry, to urge him to 
submit to its dictation. The assembly 
praised his intelligence, his scholarly abili- 
ties and his conscientiousness, and then 
met his convictions, not by argument, but 
by authority, and offered to restore him 
if he would submit. This act has abun- 
dant parallels in the history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but few in the an- 
nals of American Protestantism. 

It is not strange that the assembly, pos- 
sessing such ideas of its powers and prerog- 
atives, should not be content With excluding 
professors from its ministry, but should at- 
tempt to put itself in a position to discipline 
theological seminaries themselves. It pro- 
poses to acquire control of the funds of these 
institutions and, practically, the appoint- 
ment of all their instructors and boards of 
directors. The assembly showed what it 
wishes to do by its treatment of Lane Semi- 
nary, recommending that its directors and 
instructors be changed and distinctly re- 
fusing to expunge from the report adopted 
words which placed a stigma on Prof. E. D. 
Morris, the only remaining professor in the 
institution. 

It is safe to predict that the assembly 
will not succeed in getting control of the 
seminaries. There are probably legal ob- 
stacles which cannot be overcome to trans- 
ferring the care of the funds from boards of 
directors to the assembly, but if the semi- 
naries can, itis hardly probable that they will 
surrender themselves to the government of 
a body as little qualified to manage them by 
acquaintance with their needs as it appears 
to be in sympathy with reverent scholarly 
investigation. Some time the assembly will 
retrace its steps, but not, probably, till after a 
long and sharp contest within itself, perhaps 
not till it has stoned some of the prophets 
to whom future generations will raise mon- 
uments. 


THE FRESNO OASE AGAIN. 


In our issué of May 17 we made mention 
of the trouble with the Armenians in the 
Congregational church at Fresno, Cal. We 
have since learned that the Armenians were 
not the original members of the church— 
that they came in a year or two after the 
organization but previous to the erection of 
the church building; we have also learned 
that the Armenian who was marched out 
from the church on the first Sabbath in 
January, with a deacon upon one side and 
an usher upon the other, was not a member 
of the church. Some of the American mem- 
bers deny that there was discrimination 
used in the seating of the Armenians, yet 
the ew parte council, after hearing both sives 
of the case there upon the ground, says: 
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We cannot commend the attitude of the 
church concerning the seating of the Arme- 
nian members. While it has denied any offi- 
cial action justifying the discrimination exer- 
cised by the ushers, yet the neglect cof the 
church to correct the grievance when brought 
to its attention, and the passing of the resolu- 
tion making it obligatery upon members of 
the church to take seats assigned them by the 
ushers, make the un-Scriptural discrimination 
the church’s own act. 


The council does not commend the action 
of the Armenian who took a seat where he 
knew it might cause remonstrance, nor 
‘“‘does it commend the time and manner 
of his removal.’’ 

Some deny that there is any race discrim- 
ination in this quarrel, yet since the finding 
of this council, which met April 26, we 
learn that the names of the forty-two Arme- 
nian members of this church have been 
stricken from its roll of membership, and 
along with them one of the deacons and his 
wife who have stood up for the right of the 
Armenian members, 

We learn with pleasure that three pastors 
of the other evangelical denominations in 
Fresno have informed these aggrieved Ar- 
menians that they are ready to receive them 
with open arms into their own churches, 
although the pastor of the Congregational 
church, Rey. J. H. Collins, writes very dis- 
paragingly of them, impugning their hon- 
esty and veracity. A missionary of the 
American Board, recently in Fresno, after 
spending some time among this people since 
their trouble, writes: ‘‘It has been my pleas- 
ure to,meet these Armenians in Fresno and 
see.the splendid proof of their progress in 
all directions. They are a people to be 
courted rather than ostracized.” 


—— 


METHODS OF BUSINESS IN COMMIT- 
a -ALEES: 


The first rule for a member of a commit- 
tee is that he should attend to its business. 
Committees are for work, not for honor, or 
certainly not for any honor without work: 
If a man cannot attend to the business, or 
if he does not choose to, he ought to resign. 
To attend to the business means to attend 
every meeting of the committee, unless hin- 
dered by some unusual cause. The absence 
of members may prevent the getting to- 
gether of a quorum. It puts upon those 
who are present an undue measure of labor 
and responsibility and deprives them of the 
aid to which they are entitled. It implies a 
slight upon the business itself of which the 
committee has charge, and it unfits the ab- 
senting members for taking part to the best 
advantage in the meetings which they do 
attend. 

The next thing is that the business of a 
committee must be done at a meeting of 
the committee, and in no other way; that 
is, all business must be done by the com- 
mittee itself when properly called together 
to do it. This only is legal or fit. It-is a 
mischievous usage to allow business to be 
done by consultations with individual mem- 
bers, or by any sending of messages from 
one to another. The constituting of any 
committee implies that there is something 
to be done by the members of that commit- 
tee acting together and with the advantage 
given to each one of the knowledge and 
judgment of all the rest. By any departing 
from this the committee in so far destroys 
itself. Misunderstandings and mistakes are 
almost sure to follow. The separate mem- 


bers fail to know exactly what the others’ 


know or think. The facts, either with re- 
gard to the views of the others of the com- 
mittee or with respect to the subject matter 
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itself, may not be fairly or fully presented 
by the one sending or bringing the message, 
and in any case the opportunity and right 
of conference is sacrificed.. The verbal, 
or even the written, agreement of a ma- 
jority of the members under such circum- 
stances is no proper agreement of the com- 
mittee. It may be that if there had been a 
conference the view of the minority would 
have prevailed, or perhaps some other quite 
different view. Something like this might 
happen even when all the members before 
coming together had supposed that they 
were agreed. 

If the business is one in which sudden 
exigencies are liable to occur, some orderly 
provision should be made for meeting them. 
It should be kept in mind that the chairman 
has no special power to act in any such case, 
unless by some authorization distinctly un- 
derstood to be given. With the best meth- 
ods there may arise necessities which no 
law can cover. But they are not common, 
and the law is meant to be always binding. 
In all such matters, while no member of a 
committee should be willful and contrary, it 
is yet most safe and proper, and in the end 
satisfactory, to insist on the due and legal 
order of procedure. 


The matter is practical and serious. The 
mischiefs that come by neglect with com- 
mittees and representative boards of this 
principle with respect to the doing of busi- 
ness in meetings only are common and grave. 
Pastors of churches should hold these cau- 
tions in mind while dealing with committees, 
or with a board of deacons, whenever any 
special powers are vested with them. If 
any official action is to be taken concerning 
which the least question could ever arise, 
they should be conferred with all together 
and not separately. 

Another important matter is the measure 
of privacy that should be observed as to 
what is said in meetings of a committee and 
the degree of personal responsibility that 
should be taken for what is done, Circum- 
stances and conditions vary, but there are 
general principles to be regarded. Commit- 
tees and representative boards are responsi- 
ble to the body appointing them, and that 
body has a right to know what they do. 
Thus, by law, the records of school commit- 
tees are open to public inspection. And in 
so far as the acts or opinions of individual 
members of any committee have to do with 
questions of general policy, the same princi- 
ple would apply. This degree of publicity 
is necessary in order to enable the appoint- 
ing body to place upon the committee men 
who will carry out its own views. But mat- 
ters are often put in charge of a committee 
to the very end that they may be considered 
and managed without general publicity. 
And almost all business in which personal 
characteristics and qualifications are in- 
volved has need to be treated in a more or 
less strictly confidential way. Without this 
men are not likely to speak most frankly or 
act most wisely. Wherever this confidence 
is rested on it should be maintained clear 
and firm and without the shadow of evasion. 

As to individual responsibility, it is not 
to be expected that in a matter of principle 
a man should appear to favor that to which 
he is distinctly opposed. Yet a committee 
is a body with a unity and integrity of its 
own, and it is entitled to the respect of 
its own members. Many things are agreed 
upon through mutual concessions. and by 
yieldings of much personaljudgment. Such 
yieldings may and should be honest and 
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hearty. If a man enters into this agreeing 
spirit wherever it favors his own wishes, he 
should be ready to do it fairly where it does 
not. 

In the end, a board whose members cher- 
ish a certain loyalty to itself will do its 
work the more smoothly and satisfactorily 
on that account. And a member whomain- 
tains within due bounds this loyalty, and 
who does not allow himself to make much 
free and disagreeable comment upon things 
done that do not please him, will have the 
more weight within the committee for his 
good temper and his good sense. And in 
all such work’ there should be a constant 
aim to act with fairness of judgment and 
with a hearty and unfailing Christian spirit. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANIZING 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


This is obvious because it is our own 
country. Whatever may be true about our 
responsibility for promoting the salvation 
of other nations, and it is real and great, 
our first and supreme duty is to our own 
land. It is undoubtedly true that some 
Christians are much more deeply concerned 
about the progress of the gospel abroad 
than at home. Their solicitude for foreign 
heathen is commendable in itself but not to 
the degree which leads them to be compar- 
atively indifferent to the needs of the un- 
converted in our own midst. These needs 
never were more grave or more apparent 
than now. Nothing can conquer the grow- 
ing power of skepticism among us, check 
the advance of godless luxury and material- 
ism, reconcile the conflicting claims of cap- 
ital and labor, and render our domestic 
and public life what it ought to be but the 
development of genuine, Christlike right- 
eousness throughout our land. ; 

Moreover, it is true, as has been declared 
many times already, that in Christianizing 
our own country we are taking a long step 
toward Christianizing the world. If this 
nation were truly Christian its good influ- 
ence everywhere else would become power- 
ful.and enormous. This alone would go 
far toward rendering the other nations 
what they ought to be. Butit also is true 
that much of the necessary foreign mission- 
ary work already can be done within our 
own borders. Christianize these of foreign 
birth and training who have come among 
us and the task of Christianizing the coun- 
tries and races whence they have come will 
have been simplified and facilitated im- 
mensely. The few but eminently useful 
Chinese, Japanese and others, who, having 
been converted here, already have engaged 
in successful Christian labor in their re- 
spective countries illustrate vividly what 
would be witnessed upon a large scale. 

Let the duty of Christianizing our own 
country therefore be appreciated and per- 
formed more zealously by all who belong 
to Christ, of whatever form of faith. Let 
it be remembered also that the only way in 
which this, or any other, country can be 
Christianized is by individual consecration. 
Each of us shares this solemn responsibility, 
this unequaled privilege. Prayer, faith and 
righteous effort on the part of each one of us 
will accomplish the desired result and noth- 
ing else ever will. 


et 
» 


The editor of the Coming Day, a London 
magazine devoted to the “religion of human- 
ity,’’ says of a recent book about ‘‘spirit pho- 
tographs”’: ‘The evidence for the truth of 
these statements contained in this book is 


=. 
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nearer and stronger than the evidence for the 


- truth of the narrative of the four gospels.” 


He is perhaps too young to remember the 
exposé of the “spirit photograph ”’ business as 
conducted by one W. H. Mumler, a New York 
photographer, about 1867-70 and illustrated in 


_ Harper's Weekly then. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Memorial Day seems to grow in popular- 
ity year by year. It is an important factor 
in fostering a patriotic spirit in the nation. 
Last week the weather of Wednesday was 
exceptionally fine. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities there 
were imposing military parades, with surviv- 
ing heroes of the Civil War carrying tattered 
ensigns which have done duty on famous 
battle fields, inspiring music, patriotic ad- 
dresses and solemn ceremonies. Floral dec- 
orations in the cemeteries and around the 
statues of famous officers were abundant. 
At the tomb of General Grant Mrs. Grant 
and her family were present, and the im- 
pressive services were largely attended. 
Grand Army veterans decorated the graves 
of General Meade at Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, of General Hancock at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and of many other distin- 
guished generals of the war. Not less im- 
pressive was the attendance in hundreds of 
cemeteries of armies of school chiidren, 
whose songs mingled with the booming of 
cannon and the beating of mufiled drums, 
reminding the rising generation. of the ter- 
rible experiences of war and.the cost at 
which the Union was preserved. The day 
was observed also in the South as well as 
in the North, notably in the unveiling of a 
monument to commemorate the services of 
Confederate soldiers and sailors at Rich- 
mond. -We may well cherish this day as a 
means of preserving the integrity and keep- 
ing alive the patriotism of the republic. 


The Norwegian bill passed to its third 
reading in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives last week by a majority of more 

. than two to one. It is the topic of very 
earnest discussion in religious and political 
meetings, and many who have heretofore 
been united on the temperance question are 
sharply opposing one another. This ought 
to convince a)l who are interested in the 
matter that the moral question involved 
has two sides and that neither the friends 
nor the opponents of the bill are to be 
charged with want of loyalty to temperance. 
Dr. John Blackmer, a former candidate of 
the Prohibition party for governor of Mass- 
achusetts, puts the ground of dispute in a 
sentence by saying: ‘‘ The point of differ- 
ence between my Prohibition brethren and 
myself is not between license and no license, 
or between the principle of license and that 
of prohibition, but it is whetber a city 
voting ‘yes’ shall have an opportunity to 
decide which of two methods it will em- 
ploy.” Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, certainly 
one of the wisest and most widely known 
members of the W. C. T. U., expresses in 


~ the Transcript views which are held by 


many temperance workers. She says: 


For myself, I-have believed for a quarter of 
a century that the proper objective point of 


attack of the liquor traffic is the saloon, which 


is an importation from Europe, and not an 
American institution. Thousands of temper- 
ance people hold the same opinion. When- 
ever the saloon is squelched, the liquor inter- 
est willreceive its death blow. The beginning 
of the end will be reached when the element 
of personal profit is eliminated from the sale 
of intoxicating -drinks, when the present sa- 
loon keepers are sent to Coventry, and the 
temperance question is taken out of politics. 
... The Norwegian bill (an improvement on 
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that of Scandinavia) steps forward and pro- 
poses to undertake the Herculean task, That 
is why Lindorse it and propose to stand by it. 
That is why the liquor oligarchy is up, with 
all the means it can command, in opposition 
to it. I am not yet able to penetrate to the 
logical. process which compels some of our 
temperance workers to become its allies, 


The end of the Gravesend trials by the 
sentence of K. F. Sutherland to two years 
and eight months in the State prison has 
brought out, through his confession, a con- 
dition even worse than had been supposed, 


‘and ought to impress all citizens with the 


present perils to popular government. For 
six years in that town the rights of voters 
have been trampled on, more than 1,500 of 
the 3,500 votes cast last November being 
fraudulent. Sutherland has confessed that 
he himself put hundreds of fictitious ballots 
into the boxes. If any honest persons have 
had sympathy with McKane and his gang, 
the last possible ground for it has been 
removed by this confession of Sutherland. 
Nor can either political party claim any su- 
perior virtue over the other. The men who 
managed the affairs of Gravesend were in 
politics for what they could get, and they 
cast fraudulent. votes for the Republican 
candidates till they could get better terms 
from the Democratic managers. Then they 
had no hesitation in changing their politics. 
In 1890 the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor had 1,098 votes and the Democratic 
candidate 180. In 1893 the Republican vote 
was. 166 and the Democratic 3,506. The 
simple fact is that the will of the people was 
habitually set aside at Gravesend for several 
years, and their votes without their consent 
were sold to the managers of that political 
party which would pay the highest price 
for them. 


The Gravesend affair is, after all, only an 
incident. Popular interest in it comes from 
the fact that a market exists for its fraudu- 
lent votes. A high value is set on this kind 
of votes by managers of both political par- 
ties in the State of New York, and Graves- 
end is only an instance of the business 
which has been and is stil] being carried 
on. Itis so common and well understood 
that it is characterized as an illustration of 
Tammany methods. The Lexow committee 


is now engaged in a contest with Tammany, - 


not to convince the citizens of New York 
that their city government is in the hands 
of men dishonestly chosen and appointed— 
of that they do not need to be convinced 
—but to uncover in detail the evidence of 
abuses of trust, misappropriation of public 
money and levying of blackmail sufficiently 
to startle the public conscience and make 
the people realize not only that their prop- 
erty is being taken by thieves and robbers, 
but that their liberty is endangered. The 
committee was furnished last week with 
plenty of evidence that proprietors of dis- 
orderly houses pay heavily for police. pro- 
tection and get it, though evidence from 
such persons has not in itself the weight of 
testimony from honorable men. The upas 
tree of political bossism—deep rooted in 
ayvarice—one branch of which has been un- 
covered at Gravesend, is not to be de- 
stroyed in one year or by one campaign. 
But the people are becoming alarmed and 
have gone to work in earnest. An impor- 
tant victory has been won. Municipal 
leagues have had placed before them a 
valuable object lesson, and it may be that 
the year 1894 will date the beginning of one 
of the most eventful political revolutions of 
this century. 
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The labor situation has grown more seri- 
ous and threatening during the last week in 
most of the recent centers of disturbance. 
Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania issued a 
proclamation, last Thursday, warning riot- 
ers in the coal regions that unless they 
ceased violent demonstrations the militia 
would be called out. Miners in Ohio at- 
tacked coal trains in Gloucester and Masil- 
lon, and troops were ordered out by Gov- 
ernor McKinley but were recalled. In Indi- 
ana the militia were sent to Cannelburgh 
and Shelburn on Sunday, and in both places 
the strikers at once withdrew without re- 
sistance. The question of the rights of one 
party or the other must now give way to 
the graver necessity for suppressing lawless- 
ness. The situation appears to be the worst: 
in Colorado, where, at this writing, the dan- 
ger of bloodshed is imminent and a‘collision’: 
between a large force of miners fortified’ at" 
Cripple Creek and an equally large force vot 
deputies seems almost inevitable. It. is 
more than possible that the citizens of Colb- 
yado may have to pay dearly in lives and 
property for the folly of electing Waite'to 
be their governor. It may be that the les- 
son will be so costly that it will not ‘be for- 
gotten by that and other States for many 
years to come. That would be a degree of 
compensation for suffering severe conse- 
quences of colossal ignorance of, or indiffer- 
ence to, good government in a State which 
has heretofore enjoyed an honorable reputa- 
tion for intelligence and patriotism. 


Extensive and calamitous floods are re- 
ported from British Columbia and trom 
Colorado. The Fraser River, swollen un- 
precedentedly by heavy rains, has devastated 
the region along its banks for a hundred 
miles. Dykes availed not against the im- 
petuous waters, which overflowed valuable 
farm lands and rendered 2,000 families home- 
less. The property loss is estimated at 
$3,000,000, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road is a sufferer to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars. It is a similar 
story in its main features that comes from 
Colorado, where Pueblo seems to have been 
most sorely afflicted through a cloudburst 
which sent a vast torrent of water down 
the valley tributary to that city. No less 
than 300 houses were moved from their 
foundations, several lives were lost and an 
untold amount of suffering and hardship is 
entailed upon hundreds whose little all was 
swept away. The only alleviating element 
in these catastrophes—one of which, singu- 
larly enough, occurred on the anniversary 
of the Johnston flood—is the prompt and 
generous endeavor on the part of organiza- 
tions and individuals to relieve those who 
have been despoiled of home, friends and 


property. 


The Hawaiian government will welcome 
the unanimous and emphatic declaration of 
the United States Senate that it 


Belongs wholly to the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands to establish and maintain their own 
form of government and domestic polity ; that 
the United States ought not in any way to 
interfere therewith; and that any interven- 
tion in the political affairs of those islands by 
any other government would be regarded as 
an act unfriendly to the United States. 

That is a notice to royalists which they 
cannot misunderstand that the scheme of 
President Cleveland to restore the ex-queen 
has not and never has had the support of 
the people in the United States. It leaves 
the Hawaiians to work out for themselves 


a stable government, and gives them assur- 
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ance that they will be protected by the 
United States in doing it against the inter- 
ference of any foreign power. If the Presi- 
dent had contented himself with recom- 
mending this reasonable proceeding in his 
message to Congress at the beginning of 
its session last autumn, he would have 
saved himself and this country a vast deal 
of mortification and the provisional govern- 
ment of Hawaii great expense, anxiety and 
annoyance. As it is, the letter of our cor- 
respondent in Hawaii in this issue indicates 
that the name of Cleveland is not likely to 
be honored in the religious or political his- 
tory of those islands, But there is reason 
to hope that, with stable conditions of 
peace, Christian work there will revive 
and'that the future may yet fulfill the ex- 
pectations which thrilled with courage and 
moved to prayer the churches of America 
fifty years ago. 


The new Anglo-Belgian treaty gives Eng- 
land control over the mid-African regions 
where she has lacked it hitherto, and it has 
become possible, so far as authority goes, 
to march a regiment from Alexandria to 
Cape Town without departing from under 
the British flag. England, Belgium, France 
and Germany are the four powers which 
have acquired large interests in the interior 
of Africa and have more or less rivalry for 
additional authority. The action of Eng- 
land and Belgium has disgusted France, and 
all the more because France not only has 
not been consulted but has been anticipated 
successfully, having actually prepared an 
expedition to occupy the unoccupied terri- 
tory. If France is left to herself she will 
grumble and hate England more than ever, 
but that will be all. If she can persuade 


Germany to unite with her—think of France 


and Germany joining hands against any- 


body !—they may be able to embarrass Eng- - 


land, although Germany thus far does not 
incline to move and Lord Rosebery already 
has said firmly that the affair is wobody’s 
business and that England will not with- 
draw from the newtreaty. English popular 
sentiment favors it and the radical remon- 
strance in Parliament only mustered fifty- 
two votes against 218. The fact is that 
neither France nor Germany can consist- 
ently object to the appropriation of new ter- 
ritory by England, whether with or without 
the assent of the other powers. They have 
done the same thing too often. Witness, in 
the case of France, her recent appropriation 
of almost one-third of Siam, which was not 
unoccupied territory but the domain of a 
friendly power with whom France was in 
solemn treaty relations. That England made 
no loud protest about Siam probably was 
because she had her eye on Central Africa 
and the plan which now has been carried out. 


Southeastern Europe maintains its repute 
as the most restless of regions. Prime 
Minister Wekerle of Hungary has resigned 
because the Austrian emperor: refuses to 
create enough new magnates to outvote the 
opponents of the bill establishing civil mar- 
riages even in conjunction with religious 
ceremonies. Wekerle has Hungarian senti- 
ment behind him, and the issue really is 
between the democracy and the feudal aris- 
tocracy, with the odds in favor of the former. 
The new prime minister, Count Khuen 
Hedervary, the Ban of Croatia, is in the 
dilemma of having to abandon‘a policy pop- 
ularly demanded or insist upon it with only 
a small part of his predecessor’s likelihood 
of carrying it. Bulgaria is even more ex- 
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cited than Hungary. There have been ex- 
tensive riots during the week at Sofia. 
Premier Stambuloff has resigned, or more 
probably has been caused to resign. The 
inwardness of the matter seems to be that 
he is anti-Russian in feeling while Prince 
Ferdinand desires Russian sympathy and 
support. The prince’s title ought to rest 
upon the indorsement of the great powers 
which, having been popularly elected, he did 
not ask and his neglect to ask which they 
have allowed thus far to go unnoticed. 
Now he has begun to see his need of it and 
is maneuvering to get it, and his dismissal 
of Stambuloff doubtless is one step in his 
game as well as due to his impatience of 
Stambuloff’s domineering. The people ap- 
pear to back the prince rather than the 
ex-minister, yet the adherents of the latter 
are numerous enough to make trouble. 
so ca ee a el 
IN BRIEF. 

The announcement by Dr. J. L. Scudder to 
his people of the Tabernacle Church, Jersey 
City, that the bicycles of worshipers would be 
cared for during the hour of service has made 
a remarkable amount of talk in the news- 
papers. The bicycle that will bring a man to 
church when his own feet will not do it is a 
missionary institution. 


We continué to hear many favorable words 
concerning Mr. Chandler’s recent series of 
articles on Forward Movements in Theologi- 
eal training. They are regarded in every 
quarter as an exceptionally valuable setting 
forth of the subject treated, and not a few 
laymen as well as ministers have derived from 
them. much illumination and help. 


The conference of the churches of the Chris- 
tian denomination in New Jersey, which met 
recently,’ welcomed the proposals for church 
unity of the Congregational conference of that 
State and appointed a committee to offer a 
definite plan for federal union. We know of 
no obstacle in doctrine or polity to prevent 
the success of such a plan between these two 
denominations. 


This is the week of the home missionary 
meeting at Omaha, and many who are not 
privileged to be there will join with those in 
attendance in the hope that it will prove to 
be the best convention the national society 
has ever held. The delegation from Boston 
and vicinity, twenty-four strong, left Monday 
afternoon in a special car, and was to be joined 
en route by the New York delegation. 


It looks as if the agitation on the part of 
the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club 
against pool-selling at horse races had accom- 
plished permanent good. The president of 
the Hampden Park Association announces 
that there will probably not be any races 
under its auspices so long as the laws against 
pool-selling are enforced. Well, that will not 
be such an awful calamity to Western Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dr. Gladden’s excellent article this week 
will be welcomed by many who have been 
perplexed over recent discussions on The 
Church and the Kingdom, but who have not 
given to the subject the attention sufficient to 
disentangle the ideas of some of those who 
have spoken oftenest on it from the unusual 
and often careless language they have used to 
express those ideas. It is a satisfaction to 
hear an earnest believer in the kingdom of 
God who thinks clearly and speaks plainly. 


The service of Children’s Sunday, rightly 
conducted, is an object lesson impressive and 


_inspiring to young and old. But when the 


preparation of it turns the house of God into 
a workshop on Sunday, and hired carpenters 
spend the time between services building 
platforms and arches, while the sacred hours 
are filled by the hardest toil of the week for 
many, Children’s Sunday becomes an object 
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lesson of a very different character. It is 
then an offense to the spirit of worship. 


Somebody writes to us for particulars about 
a new religious society which he hears de- 
scribed as ‘‘ king of all other societies.’? We 
hardly know to whom to refer our inquiring 
friend. Does he mean the Girls’ Brigade, the 
Sisterhood of Andrew and Philip or the Cra- 
dle Roll? Or has he in mind some recent 
scheme of Christian unity or the newest thing 
out in panaceas for present industrial distress ? 
We as well as he shall be glad to be informed 
about the name and headquarters of this 
crowned potentate of all the societies. 


Bishop Potter says the one argument to 
which the Church of Rome is amenable, and 
the only one, is the argument of numbers. 
When it believes that it has them it threat- 
ens, when it is conscious that it has not it 
cringes, and so the lesson which 50,000,000 of 
people need to teach 10,000,000, more or less, is 
that the reunion of Christendom on this conti- 
nent, at any rate, when it comes will not be 
upon terms dictated by one-sixth to five-sixths. 
Very true. Neither will the reunion of Prot- 
estants on this continent, or elsewhere, come 
on terms dictated by the 532,154 communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
4,589,284 Methodists, 3,717,969 Baptists, 1,278,- 
332 Presbyterians, etc. Theargument by ratios 
cuts both ways, Bishop Potter. 


The peculiarly personal tone of some of the 
advertisements in London papers has always 
been a source of amusement to American tour- 
ists. The Times recently contained one which 
is unique, 'so far as our knowledge goes: 


Persons in spiritual difficulty and trouble 
may see, by appointment, matured Christian 
ladies and gentlemen (in camera and confi- 
dence), at 17 Beaumont Street, Marylebone, 
five minutes’ walk from Baker Street station. 
There need be no reference to church or creed, 
and certainly will not be any attempt to obtain 
money or to proselytize. Everything possible 
will be done to lead such inquirers to the liv- 
ing Christ. Those who are sick and need spir- 
itual help can be visited by arrangement. All 
letters to be addressed, The Rev. —— —~—. 


With such opportunities of relief, it is strange 
that anything in the nature of spiritua] unrest 
should continue to exist in the world’s me- 
tropolis. 


In view of the action of the General Assembly 
in reference to Professors Briggs and Smith, 
it is somewhat strange that the secular press 
should be discussing, as it has been, the possi- 
bility of the return of Professor Swing to the 
Presbyterian fold. Undoubtedly, if the pro- 
fessor could have the liberty he wishes, he 
would be glad to be once more in the church 
of his early love. But even if the Chicago 
Presbytery were willing to receive him on his 
assent to the doctrines of the church, neither 
the Synod of Illinois, nor the assembly would 
be satisfied with his orthodoxy. From re- 
ported interviews with some leading Presby- 
terians in Chicago, one would infer that there 
is little likelihood that presbytery will do any- 
thing which, in the words of another, will 
“make Chicago the storm center of the 
church.” Dr. Swing’s sermon last Sunday 
indicated that he has no expectation of return- 
ing to the fold. 


Our report of the Presbyterian Assembly, 
printed last week and the week before, cov- 
ered all the proceedings of that notable con- 
vention except the last day or two, on which 
business mainly of a routine character was 
transacted. The decision to start a new mis- 
sionary paper, to be called the Assembly Herald 
and to represent all the boards of the church, 
is of interest to us, in view of the desire which 
has manifested itself every now and then in 
our denomination for a consolidation of all 
our missionary magazines. It seems that the 
present Presbyterian consolidated organ, The 
Church at Home and Abroad, fails to give en- 
tire satisfaction, and it remains to be seen 
whether a much cheaper publication, as the 
new one is intended to be, will accomplish 
the end in view. The assembly’s action in 


‘regard to temperance caused many a ripple 
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of dissent from its position that no political 
party has the right to expect the support of 
Christian men if it indorses any form of license 
of the liquor traffic. A large number of prot- 
estants against this position enrolled their 
names on a paper which will appear in the 


minutes. 
ees ee 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOR. 


; } FROM BOSTON. 
The Anniversaries. 


Anniversary Week retains but little of its 
former glory and importance, but the pro- 
verbial weather still lingers—at least it did 
last week when every other day brought a 
down-pour. But the crowds of other years 
were wanting, and even those strangers who 
do come to town on purpose to share in the 
festivities that remain are swallowed up in 
the streams of humanity with which the 
narrow streets of growing Boston are filled 
continually. Nowadays the Unitarians and 
Universalists monopolize whatever measure 
of public attention is given to the week, 
and their gatherings appear to have been 
well attended and the proceedings, apart 
from the routine business, which is an in- 
separable accompaniment of all annual 
meetings, to have been animated and profit- 
able. So far as the subject of the revision 
of the constitution of the National Associa- 
tion was discussed by the Unitarians, pub- 
licly and privately, it is gratifying to report 
that by far the preponderating sentiment 
among both the older and younger cleryy- 
men, and pronouncedly so among the laity, 
is opposed to any departure from an out- 
spoken Christian basis. The session of the 
Unity Clubs in King’s Chapel was note- 
worthy for its practical trend, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey of Berkeley Temple and Mr. Robert 
A, Woods being called in to throw light on 
the phases of applied Christianity with 
which they are familiar. The woman’s 
suffrage banquet in Music Hall, over which 
ex-Governor Long presided with his cus- 
tomary grace, was rather more jubilant 
than usual, owing to the various signs of ap- 
parent progress of the ‘‘cause”’ in different 
sections of thecountry. The old champions, 
like Dr. Blackwell and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, were re-enforced by other and younger 

speakers, prominent among whom was Dr. 
P.S. Moxom. The triennial convention of 
the Congregational ministers, which in- 
eludes Trinitarians and Unitarians, met to 
transact the business which its constitution 
enjoins and heard a strong sermon from Dr. 
G. A. Gordon from the text, ‘‘ I will arise and 
go to my father.’”’ It was optimistic in its 
outlook over the field of religious progress. 
Dr. Denney’s Flying Visit. 

The modest and unassuming Scotchman 
whose lectures at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary have attracted so much notice spent 
last Friday in this'city, accompanied by his 
winsome wife. He could not be prevailed 

“upon to remain over Sunday, though many 
pulpits would have been gladly opened to 
him and he would have been welcomed at 
the ministerial gatherings. Since he closed 
_ his lectures in Chicago he has visited Colo- 

rado, being especially, charmed with the 
mountainous scenery. On his way to the 
Atlantic seaboard he stopped at Niagara 
- and at Rutland, Vt. He has preached every 
Sunday but one during his three months in 
the country. Evidently he was not greatly 
influenced by the pressure brought to bear 
upon him to remain at the seminary, but, 
having performed the duty which brought 
him hither, is quite ready to return to his 
quiet parish at Broughty Ferry, on the river 
> 


s 


land’s younger ministers. 
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Tay, sixty miles north of Edinburgh. He 
sails on the Britannic this week Wednesday, 

Dr. Denney expresses himself as highly 
pleased with the glimpses of America which 
his short stay has afforded. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the push and stir and progress 
apparent to him on every hand and of its 
consequent stimulus to mind and heart. 
When he came here he knew no one except 
Professor Curtiss, who, through a sugges- 
tion of Professor Drummond, in Chicago 
last summer, may be considered his discoy- 


‘erer, but he departs having won for himself 


hosts of friends who will continue to hope 
that some time he may be influenced to find 
a home among us, Though yet hardly forty, 
he is one of the most promising among Scot- 
He is every inch 
a scholar, and, in his case, an active, inquisi- 
tive mind is linked with a warm heart, and 
he is not ready yet to desert the pastoral 
calling, with its opportunities of personal 
service, for the delights and rewards of a 
life devoted principally to study. 

A Beautiful Display. 

The galleries of Williams & Everett have 
recently attracted two classes of visitors— 
those who saw the fine display of glassware 
at the World’s Fair and the many who had 
not that opportunity but who mark with 
pleasure the advance made in the develop- 
ment and use of glass. Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany of New York is endeavoring to produce 
glass vases which will excel those of the 
Venetians in color and form and has had a 
rare display sent to Boston from the factory 
on Long Island. Most odd and striking 
are the shapes, long-necked pitchers, tall, 
slender vases, shaliow, dented bowls, deep 
jardinieres, all of the most exquisite shades 
of color, gray, blue, brown, green. No 
duplicates are to be seen, either in form or 
combination of tints, each being made from 
a water color design. Examples of memo- 
rial windows and fine mosaic work were 
also shown quite-sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Tiffany’s discoveries and inventions are 
of great artistic value. 

Andover House a Success. 

At the recent annual meeting of the An- 
dover House Association it was made per- 
fectly clear that the mission of the social 


settlement had been apprehended by the 


head of the house and his colleagues, and 
that their work had been appreciated by 
many of the best men and women of the 
city, who were present to testify to their in- 
terest in, and indorsement of, the work of 
the house. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
presided. Dean Hodges of the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Cambridge and Rev. 
John Graham Brooks, the expert student 
of European social conditions, both spoke 
enthusiastically of the record already made 
by the house, as well as of its possibilities, 
and both accepted with eagerness the op- 
portunity to serve as directors of the affairs 
of the settlement during the coming year, 
as did Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. Several 
of our younger business men who were 
prominent in the relief work of last winter 
are allying themselves with the settlement. 

It is pleasant to be told, as was stated in 
the report of Mr. Robert A. Woods, the 
head of the house, that the place of the 
house in the hearts of the people of the 
neighborhood is now firmly established; 
that ties of interest and affection now bind 
the residents and the youth of the neigh- 
borhood together; that valuable studies of 
phases of Boston’s lower life have been 
made by the residents—studies that have 
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already compelled the attention of the au- 
thorities, or will when published. Notable 
among these evidences of the house’s serv- 
ice as a laboratory in social science are 
Mr. Clark’s report on Boston’s evening 
schools, Mr, Allis’s investigation of the 
cheap amusement resorts of the city, and 
Mr. Sanborn’s prolonged and thorough in- 
vestigation of the cheap lodging houses of 
the city—an account of which will soon ap- 
pear in the Forum. Mr. Woods himself, by 
his friendship with the representatives of the 
‘¢ classes’’ and the ‘‘ masses,”’ has done much 
to bring them together, and his many ad- 
dresses before representative audiences and 
his published articles on phases of the prob- 
lem are valuable mirrors of life as it is 
lived by large sections of our population. 
Andover House, like all worthy causes, feels 
just now the stringency of the times, and its 
appeals to the generosity of its friends we 
are sure will not fall unheeded. 

Moral Reform. 3 

The meeting of the New England Moral 
Reform Society, postponed on account of 
inclement weather, was no better favored 
last Thursday evening. But the interior of 
Park Street Church was made bright and 
pleasant for the small audience by a rare 
display of flowers on the platform. Dr. 
Julia M. Plummer spoke on the founding 
and early years of the society, and of its 
success in the new home. She condemned 
the public sentiment which ostracized the 
fallen girl and entertains the sinful man 
without question. The action of the Na- 
tional Federation in its disapproval of such 
a standard was considered gratifying. Rey. 
Dr. I. J. Lansing expressed a hope for bet- 
ter days, in spite of the depressing condi- 
tions of the social relations. He felt that 
the evils of politics and the saloon do not 
equal the social evils, and that the remedy 
is not in suppression but in knowledge of 
the truth regarding them. Mr. Lansing 
stated that he did not think there is a clean 
theater in this country, and that the social 
vice has not been more opposed because 
people are not informed as to the best 
methods of attack. 

An Italian Protest. 

An unusual mass meeting of Italians and 
Americans was held in Faneuil Hall last 
week, under the auspices of several Italian 
societies, to consider means of moral and 
social help for the Italian laborers at the 
North End. More than 1,000 of the for- 
eigners were present and heartily applauded 
the sentiment of the English and Italian 
addresses. The sufferings of the Italian col- 
ony, which is composed chiefly of poor labor- 
ing men, was laid to the padrone system, 
by which laborers are hired to work under 
bosses almost like slaves under a tyrant. 
This system and the demands of the em- 
ployer that the Italians must buy food of 
him at exorbitant prices, or be discharged, 
were strongly denounced; so also were the 
methods of some of the Italian bankers. 
The principal address was by Mr. C. Conte, 
who has lived here a few weeks and estab- 
lished.a weekly Italian paper, He described 
the conditions of Italian life in the city and 
urged that his countrymen be granted citi- 
zenship. Out of 15,000 in Boston he said 
that 200 were citizens, only one half of 
whom are voters. Resolutions indorsing 
the ideas of the speakers were unanimously 
adopted, and various questions regarding 
their condition were answered by the labrr- 
ers present by show of hands, proving the 
truth of the statements made. 
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Missionaries Honored. 

It is not often that any of the rooms in 
the Congregational House put on an air of 
festivity, but one of these rare occasions 
occurred last Saturday afternoon in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board, when a re- 
ception was given by its officers in honor of 
four medical missionaries. The guests were 
members of young women’s foreign mis- 
sionary societies in Boston and vicinity. The 
vicinity in this case covered places as far 
away as Marlboro and Weymouth, Atkinson, 
N.H., and New Haven and Norwich, Ct. 
Between two and three hundred young 
women availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to meet in a social way the workers 
from abroad. The missionaries present 
were Dr. Rose A. Bower, soon to go to the 
West Central Africa Mission, Dr. Pauline 
Root and Dr. Julia Bissell from India, Dr. 
Mary A. Holbrook from Japan, Mrs. F. E. 
Rand and Miss EK. T. Crosby from Micro- 
nesia, Miss E. R. Huntington, soon to go to 
Eastern Turkey, Miss M. M. Root from 
India, Miss M. L. Matthews from Bulgaria, 
Miss S. E. Tyler from South Africa. 

; (Cam 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Inspiration and the Higher Criticism. 

The echoes of Dr. Denney’s now famous 
ninth lecture have not yet wholly died 
away. In our last Ministers’ Meeting Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett read an able paper on the 
conservative side, giving the reasons why 
he cannot accept the conclusions of the 
higher criticism, and Dr. David Beaton of 
the ‘Lincoln Park Church read an equally 
able paper on what may be called the liberal 
side. These brethren fairly represent the 
division of opinion which prevails here. In 
the discussion some of the more conserva- 


tive among us expressed themselves so bit- 


terly as to damage the cause they have at 


heart, while some of the progressives showed - 


that they are in danger of going as far in 
the opposite direction. It needed the calm 
words of Professor Harper of our seminary 
to show the brethren how easy it is to set 
up ren of straw and to fight the critics as 
if they had no love for the Scriptures or 
even for the truth, that in reality every con- 
scientious Sunday school teacher is doing 
what every higher critic is trying to do on 
a more extended scale—make the circum- 
stances in which the Bible was written more 
intelligible. A great deal of discussion 
would be saved if we were a little more 
careful about definitions, were readier to 
see, first of all, wherein we agree rather 
than wherein we differ. 

City Missionary Night at the Club. 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club for the season was held Monday even- 
ing at the Grand Pacific in the interests of 
the City Missionary Society. It was ladies’ 
night. Professor Curtiss, as president of 
the society, sketched briefly its work and 
needs. Intwelve yearsit has organized forty 
churches and forty-four Sunday schools. 
It has purchased nineteen lots, built twenty- 
three houses of worship, spent $225,000 in 
developing these fields and in bringing many 
of them to self-support. Over $21,000 must 
be had before November to carry forward 
the work. Professor Taylor told us how 
to make our down-town missionary work 
more effective. He would establish settle- 


ments where they give promise of useful-— 


ness, would make such churches as the 
Tabernacle, with its 600 members, institu- 
tional, would furnish its pastor with such 
assistants as are required, would bring 
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back into some of our more thickly popu- 
lated sections of the city a few of the fam- 
ilies which have betaken themselves to the 
suburbs. The great object in this Christian 
work must be to create confidence on the 
part of those who are burdened with the 
care of their families in those who are well 
to do, to bring members of these two classes 
together in sympathy and consultation. In 
a closing address Dr. Loba of Evanston laid 
great emphasis on the part which personal- 
ity is to play in this missionary service, 
upon the importance of keeping the same 
person as long as possible in the same field. 
Tlemorial Day. : 

Signs of the approach of this now national 
holiday were met with in almost all the 
churches on Sunday. Services and sermons 
took on a military air. In some churches, 
as in Dr. Withrow’s, many representatives 
of the Grand Army were present to listen to 
an address especially prepared for them. 
Tuesday the public schools were visited and 
addressed on patriotic subjects by men se- 
lected for the purpose. Wednesday morn- 
ing the soldiers’ graves in the cemeteries 
were decorated and suitable memorial sery- 
ices held. Wednesday afternoon Michigan 
Avenue was the scene of the most brilliant 
military parade which we have had here 
since the war. It is said that over 10,000 
men were in uniform. One of the features 
of the day was the part which the Boys’ 
Brigades were allowed to take in this pa- 
rade. 

Chicago’s Honorable Women. 

One of the great number, Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, so prominent in connection with 
the World’s Fair congresses, has been chosen 
president of the federated women’s clubs 
of the country. This union represents 375 
clubs and is sure to exert great influence. 
Mrs. Henrotin is not in favor of agitating 
for further legislation for women. She says 
woman is not oppressed, that if in some of 
the States a few laws might well be removed 
from the statute-books, on the whole legis- 
lation is in her favor, that she can do what- 
ever she pleases, has all the advantages of 
education which she can desire, and that 
her special aim ought now to be not to se- 
cure more for herself, but to be helpful in 
society. Mrs. Henrotin thinks women can 
be of great service in municipal matters, in 
looking into the condition of the public 
schools, and in aiding those who are un- 
fortunate and discouraged. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer has suggested that the four Isabella 
coins, the first, the 400th, the 1492d; the 
1892d, of which she has been the keeper, be 


sold at auction, and the proceeds given’ 


toward founding scholarships in some of 
our best universities for young women of 
promise. These coins will be on exhibition 
three months at Tiffany’s in New York. 

The Strikes Again. 

The troubles at Pullman are not yet set- 
tled. There have: been no attempts at vio- 
lence, neither have the managers of the 
works nor the employés shown any anxiety 
to confer with each other. Sentiment, in 
certain quarters, is becoming rather more 
favorable toward the men. It seems to bea 
foregone conclusion in the public mind that 
no manufacturing concern has a right to 
reduce wages so long as it can declare a 
dividend. Those who are dependent on the 
income earning power of their invested say- 
ings should suffer rather than those who 
depend on what they can earn day by day. 
The application of this principle will affect 
small investors unfavorably and have a ten- 
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dency to concentrate capital still more in 
the hands of a few. 

That the strikes in the coal fields in Illi- 
nois, lowa and Indiana, as well as in Colo- 
rado and Ohio are serious need hardly be 
said. Affairs look dark at Minonk, We- 
nona, La Salle, Centralia, Pana, Carbon- 
dale—places in our own State. Governor 
Altgeld has withdrawn the troops which 
were at first called out, not to protect prop- 
erty, as he was careful to let it be known, 
but.to keep the peace. In Minonk, where 
the Poles are numerous, the citizens have 
been in great fear and danger. Thus far 
there have been no serious outbreaks, 
though considerable property has been de- 
stroyed. It is thought that many of the 
strikers have provided themselves with 
dynamite and propose to use it freely when 
the right time comes. 

Meanwhile, efforts at agreement between 
operators and laborers have come to noth- 
ing, partly, perhaps, because it is known 
that our governor sympathizes with the 
miners, whom he declares have been op- 
pressed, and partly on account of the influ- 
ence of labor agitators and would-be labor 
dictators, like John McBride. Railroad 
trains are stopped, shipment of coal is pre- 
vented, factories are closed for lack of fuel 
and thousands are thrown out of employ- 
ment because a few men fear lest their in- 
fluence over labor be diminished or lost 
altogether. Undoubtedly wages have been 
low, perhaps too low. It ought to be ad- 
mitted that mine owners have imported la- 
borers who cannot speak our language 
simply because they were willing to work at 
lower rates than Americans or Irishmen, 
and that, while the wages paid are higher 
than any received in the old country by the 
men who are now striking, they are too low 
for respectable living in this country. If 
the agitation will make the public willing 
to pay a trifle more for its soft coal, wages 
can be restored to the old figures and peace 
brought about. 

There is reason to fear lest some of the 
labor leaders are in league with unprinci- 
pled men who have precipitated these strikes 
in order to increase the price of coal, work 
off surplus stocks and secure fortunes at the 
expense of men who are always living very 
near the starvation point. More than one 
person who has given attention to this sub-' 
ject has declared it to be his conviction that 
these strikes are all contributing to produce 
the very thing the strikers least desire—the 
concentration of capital in fewer hands, 
such an organization of capital as will even- 
tually bring labor in this country to the 
level of labor in Europe. At any rate, it 
is evident that_as soon as the tariff is settled 
the labor question must come up for dis- 
cussion. So far as it appears in Chicago, 
employers of labor do not want to see 
wages reduced, but they are not willing 
that walking delegates should dictate the 
terms upon which peace sball exist between 
capital and labor. 


Local Option. 

The mayor’s refusal, at the request of 
the citizens, to grant a license for a saloon 
in Buena Park, a beautiful residence section 
of the city, has won for him the respect of 
many of our best people. A law ought now 
to be passed, and it is thought the mayor 
favors it, which will render it impossible to 
open a saloon for the corruption of youth 
in any quarter of the city where it is not 
wanted by the majority of its residents. 

Chicago, June 2. FRANKLIN. 
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Shall We Abolish Institutions ? 


* When a question has two sides—and many 
questions are two-sided—the philosopher 
ought to be able to see both of them. The 
partisan can see but one; he organizes his 
campaign on the assumption that his side is 
right and the other side wrong. It must 
needs be that we have partisans; the half- 
truths are thus affirmed and in the conflict 
of opinion the whole truth is stated; but 
this method of administering the truth in- 
volves some painful losses. And those who 
are able to see both sides have always a 
duty to perform in showing the partisans of 
either side that the truth which they deny 
is not less valuable than the truth which 
they affirm. 

With a large percentage of these parti- 
sans such efforts are unavailing; but there 
is always a remnant of reasonable beings 
that can be influenced, and it is to the ac- 
tion of this remnant that rational progress 
is due. The car of progress frequently 
stands upon the track with a party on one 
side insisting that it shall run wholly on 
one rail, and a party on the other side de- 
termined that it shall run wholly on the 
other. Each party is pushing with all its 
might against the side of the car, and if 
either were successful the car would be 
thrown from the track. But if there area 
few rational people who can see that it is 
better to keep it on both rails, and who will 
simply get behind and push, the car goes 
forward and the force of the opposing par- 
tisans is turned into motive power. 

We are having a lively discussion just now 
about the function of the Christian Church. 
On the one side the tendency to exalt eccle- 
siasticisms has been very strong; the as- 
sumption that man was made for the church 
and not the church for man has been quite 
too prevalent. The reaction which has now 
set in against this exaggeration follows the 
law of all reactions and tends to depreciate 
the function of the church as much as the 
ecclesiastics have unduly exalted it. In- 
stead of putting their trust in the institu- 
tional features of our common Christianity 


the prophets of the new dispensation seem | 


to say that institutions of all sorts in con- 
nection with religion are essentially evil; 
that the world can never be saved by the 
help of institutions; that the first step 
toward the salvation of the world will be 
the destruction or the abandonment of re- 
ligious institutions. 

I have been reading some of Dr. Herron’s 
books and trying to understand the message 


‘ which he is delivering with so much sincer- 


ity and conviction. With what I conceive 
to be the purpose of this teacher I am in 
the heartiest accord. I believe as thor- 
oughly as he does that Christ’s law is the 
law of society, though I should differ with 
him in my interpretation of that law. I 
believe with him that the distinction which 
men have been making between things 
sacred and things secular is misleading and 
pernicious; that every part of life is to be 
Christianized. I believe as he does that 
the kingdom of God is greater than the 
church and that the superior allegiance of 
every disciple of Christ is to the kingdom 
and not to the church. 

- These. truths, which he so strongly em- 
phasizes, are vital truths, and I thank God 
for the courage and earnestness with which 
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he is proclaiming them. With what Dr. 
Herron really means I know that I agree. 
But it seems to me that in the warmth of 
his enthusiasm he sometimes fails to say 
what he means. Indeed, if I do not err, he 
often contradicts himself. Thus he repeat- 
edly says that the church is a means to an 
end, and that that end is the kingdom of 
God. This, as I understand it, is the pre- 
cise truth. But in many other places he 
declares that the kingdom of God can only 
come through the destruction of religious 
institutions. ‘‘All the systems, institutions 
and temples of man, in whatever age and 
civilization of the world, have been more or 
less perverse attempts to commune with 
God.’ ‘Religious institutions are seldom 
the organization, and often the obstruction, 
of the will of God.’’ ‘‘When God and the 
people get at each other in a perfect recon- 
ciliation there will be a crushing to frag- 
ments of all religious institutionalism.”’ 
Such sweeping denunciations of institutions 
as essentially evil—as embodying the spirit 
of anti-Christ—are common, yet along with 
these are frequent assertions that these in- 
institutions are conditional for, and sub- 
servient to, the life of the kingdom. 

I am sure that what Dr. Herron means in 
all these strong statements is simply that 
when the forms and methods of institu- 
tional religion come to be considered as 
ends in themselves they become obstructive 
and peryersive. Nobody can deny this, and 
nobody will deny that there is a strong 
tendency to such perversion. But when it 
is assumed that the remedy for this state 
of things is the destruction of all forms 
and methods and the substitution of in- 
spiration for organization there 1s room for 
dissent. 

As a matter of fact life is the principle of 
organization. Wherever there is life there 
isa power at work reducing matter to or- 
ganized form. Religious institutions are 
tbe forms which the religious life has organ- 
ized. Social institutions are the forms by 
which the social life expresses itself. If 
Christianity is a life, Christianity will be 
organized. We shall find it existing in in- 
stitutions. ‘‘I have known,’’ said Bishop 
Butler, ‘‘ many cases in which the form of 
religion existed without the spirit; I have 
never known any where the spirit has ex- 
isted without the form.”’ 

What may happen in some other world 
we cannot know, but we know that in this 
world no kind of life can manifest itself 
except in connection with some organized 
form. The petulant denunciation of insti- 
tutions with which Dr. Herron’s pages bris- 
tle indicates some lack of careful reflection. 
The family is, an institution; shall we 
abolish it? The state is an institution; 
is anarchy better than organized govern- 
ment? 

‘““The progress of man toward the devel- 
opment of his social destiny in Christ,’’ 
says Dr. Herron, ‘‘has never been insti- 
tutional, but inspirational, sacrificial and 
free.’ I should rather say that it has 
always been institutional, and that it has 
also been inspirational, sacrificial and free. 
‘* Society,” he continues, ‘“‘is not rule and 
letter, institution and organization, but 
spirit and life.’”’ The historical fact is that 
while the spirit and the life of Cbrist are 


the organizing power in Christian society, 
that power has been, and must always be, 
manifested to the world in ‘‘rule and letter, 
institution and organization.”’ 

The truth at which this censor is aiming 
is simply this: that all forms of social or- 
ganization tend to harden into formalisms; 
the ‘“‘cake of custom,’’ of which Bagehot 
has so suggestively written, gathers about 
the life and fetters its free action. The 
condition of stable character, of virtuous 
society, is that inspirations shall become 
principles, and impulses habits. But this 
‘‘formed matter’ of the life strongly tends 
to become rigid and unresponsive to the 
spirit. The rule by which we seek to steady 
our conduct becomes the routine which en- 
slaves us. This is a danger which is insep- 
arable from life. We cannot have the bene- 
fits of organization without incurring this 
peril. But the remedy is not the destruc- 
tion of the organization, or the attempt to 
live without it; it is rather the replenishing 
of its vital energies. ff 


Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 

O life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life and fuller that we want. 
The abundant life which our Lord came to 
bring will not only form the organisms by 
which it may find expression, but it will 
constantly re-form and transform them, so 
that at every hour they shall be shaped to 
the utterance of its living message. 

If you have a lily growing in your garden, 

whose leaves are withering and whose blos- 
soms fail to appear, you do not think.of 
cutting it up by the roots and trying to 
extract lily bloom and fragrance by some 
inspirational chemistry from air and sun- 
light; you water the plant and dig about it 
and seek to invigorate its life. It does not 
occur to you to charge the defect to the fact 
that its hfe has taken an organized form; 
you suppose that the true remedy is to 
renew and replenish the life that makes it 
an organism. 
. When Dr. Herron says that ‘ institutions 
are a means to the divine social end, they 
are but the scaffolding of the living social 
temple, and shall be taken down when their 
work is done,”’ he is partly right and partly 
wrong. Subordinate they may be, but they 
are not temporary. They are forms of life, 
and life will never exist without forms. 
Does Dr. Herron think that the family or 
the state is only the scaffolding of the living 
social temple, which will be taken down 
when the work is done? If they are per- 
manent, why should the church be less per- 
manent? 

So long as the religious life exists it will 
exist in organized form, and those forms 
will be what we call institutions. These 
forms should be constantly modified by the 
life which they incarnate; ‘‘ new occasions 
teach new duties,’’ and new needs must 
develop new methods. That crass con- 
servatism which sticks to old formularies 
after the meaning is all gone out of them, 
and to old ways that lead nowhither, and 
to old tools that will not do the work of 
this new day, needs always to be reproved 
and resisted; but let us beware lest, in 
stripping off the parasites that have gath- 
ered upon it, we wound in its most vital 
part the tree of life whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, 
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BY REV. EDWARD O. FELLOWES, 


[I am fully aware that one who, in these 
days, ventures to speak in criticism of the 
Christian Endeavor Society or its methods 
must expect to be regarded as no better 
than a heathen man and a publican. . I wish, 
however, to give expression to a. doubt 
which has long existed in my own mind, 
and which I believe is shared in by many 
earnest and thoughtful people, as to the 
wisdom of the requirement embodied in the 
prayer meeting pledge: ‘‘that each active 
member shall take some part, aside from 
singing, in every meeting of the society at 
which he is present.”’ 

In the first place, this pledge, like many a 
church creed, works both ways. It serves 
not only as a means of inclusion but as a 
means of exclusion. There are numbers of 
Christian young men and women, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the purpose of 
the Endeavor movement, willing to work 
heartily for its success, who are, neverthe- 
less, unwilling to comply with the uncom- 
promising demand of the prayer meeting 
pledge. This bars them out from the so- 
ciety, except as associate members. Asso- 
ciate membership, however, is intended to 
be merely preparatory to active member- 
ship. They gain nothing by enrolling them- 
selves under this head, for the objectionable 
pledge requirement still bars the way. The 
implication of associate membership is that 
one is unwilling to be considered a Chris- 
tian, which, in these cases, is unfair, and so 
these earnest young people are left outside. 

This prayer meeting pledge is, of course, 
based upon the proposition, regarded as 


self-evident, that it is the duty of every. 


Christian, without regard to sex, age or 


natural qualifications, to speak in meeting, 


This is certainly an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. Experience has proved that there are 
some people who positively cannot and a 
good many who would a great deal better 
not. If it is true of many a saint, rich in 
years and experience, that his inclination 
to ‘‘ testify’? is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, we should expect to 
find it so among the young people. It is 
not simply a question of training; it is also 
- a question of natural endowment. 

There is nothing more painful than the 
spectacle, too often witnessed, of a young 
boy or girl, conscientious and sensitive, 
with whom some mistaken pastor has la- 
bored and prayed until he has extorted the 
promise to sign the prayer meeting pledge. 
I know of one father who sent his children 
abroad that they might escape this sort of 
attempt to force into maturity their bud- 
ding Christian life. Christian nurture ought 
not to be of the hothouse order. “ 

But even upon the supposition that every 
member is capable of taking an edifying 
part, and is willing to do so, why should 
we require it of every one at every meeting? 
The, only value of the act consists in its 
being a sincere expression of genuine reli- 
gious emotion or actual religious experience; 
its only beauty consists in its being sponta- 
neous. In my judgment, the pledge require; 
ment endangers the sincerity of many of our 
young people, and certainly destroys the 


beauty of any testimony by subjecting it to. 


the suspicion of being not a natural product 
but a manufactured article., Under such 
conditions the tone of any meeting will 
tend to degenerate; activity will be mis- 
taken for spirituality; to quote the language 
of a recent article in the Congreyationalist, 
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we shall have “‘ glib and thoughtless recita- 
tions of Scripture verses or stanzas of 
hymns”; a ‘‘good meeting” will be esti- 
mated not by the earnestness of its atmos- 
phere, but by the number of participants. 
We cannot afford to have the young peod- 
ple of our churches, to whom we are 
looking for our best help, fall into the 
mistake of misdirecting their energy, and 
that at the very beginning. Perhaps with- 
out the pledge there would be a less rapid 
growth of the Endeavor movement; that 
might prove a benefit, for one of our pres- 
ent dangers is to forget, in the multiplica- 
tion of members, that the world needs ‘‘ not 
more of us, but a better brand of us.”’ 

These criticisms are offered in the most 
friendly spirit. They are directed. not at 
the object of the society, but at some of its 
methods. It may be true, however, of 
methods, as it is said to be of heresies, that 
they ‘‘do not always do as much damage as, 
logically, they ought to.’’ Let us hope that 
in this case it is so. 


FOR THE PLEDGE, 


BY REY. FRANCIS B. CLARK, D.D. 


I am very willing to comply with the 
request of the editor to present the other 
side of this matter; not that I wish for any 
controversy, but because it gives me an 
opportunity to explain the true intent of 
the Christian Endeavor pledge and possibly 
to remove some misapprehensions. 

Let me remark in passing that I have 
never met the individual who regards the 
critic of the Christian Endeavor Society as 
no better than a ‘‘ heathen man and a pub- 
lican.’’*' Surely no one would thus regard 
the honored brother who writes the accom- 
panying article. I have never known any 
one who objects to kindly and sympathetic 
criticism of the society. What is objected 
to is misrepresentation, often unintentional 
I believe, and a lack of sympathy which is 
sometimes shown concerning all the pur- 
poses and objects of the society. 

I am glad that Mr. Fellowes objects, ap- 
parently, to only one clause of the pledge. 
He does not object to the young people 
promising to ‘‘do what Christ would like to 
have them do,” ‘‘to support their own 
church’’ loyally and ‘‘to read the Bible 
and to pray every day,’’ but simply to the 
requirement that each active member shall 
‘take some part aside from singing in every 
prayer meeting of the society.”’ He objects 
to it because it serves as ‘‘a means of exclu- 
sion.’’ That is exactly what itis meant to 
do. It is meant to keep out the lazy and 
indifferent and half-hearted from.the active 
membership, and to keep in the earnest, 
outspoken young Christians who are willing 
to promise to do something definite at defi- 
nite times for the Master’s sake. 

But, he says, ‘‘There are numbers of 
Christian young men and women who object 
to this uncompromising demand and will 
not join the society.’’ Why, let me ask, 
should the pledge keep young Christians 
out of the society if they understand it and 
really desire to belong? This requirement, 
when reduced to its lowest terms, is simply 
the promise to repeat at least a verse of 
Scripture in the meeting, ‘* unless hindered 
by some reason which one can conscien- 
tiously give to the Lord and Master.” 

The prayer meeting pledge is not based 
upon ‘‘the proposition that it is the duty of 
every Christian, without regard to sex, age 
or natural qualifications, to speak in meet- 
ing,’’ but upon the entirely different propo- 
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sition that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to acknowledge his Lord on suitable 
occasions, ‘‘To speak in meeting,’ as my 
brother uses the words, is evidently synony- 
mous with making an original speech, or at - 
least ‘‘afew feeble remarks.’ It is to ‘‘ tes- 
tify,’’ to ‘‘exhort,”’ to ‘‘ tell-an experience.”’ 

Nothing of this sort is demanded in a 
Christian Endeavor meeting. Short prayers 
are encouraged and simple, honest testimo- 
nies, Even these are not required, however, 
but a verse of a hymn, a quotation from 
some religious author, or a verse from the 
Bible fulfills the requirements of the pledge. 
In fact the prayer meeting pledge is the 
great discourager of ‘‘ speaking in meeting’”’ 
as this phrase is commonly used. 

The ‘‘aged saint’? to whom Mr, Fellowes 
alludes, who evidently stands for the well- 
known prayer meeting bore, would be a 
rara avis, if not an utterly extinct species, 
if the prayer meeting pledge were in force in 
allour churches. Whatever his inclinations, 
there would be no time for him. He has 
been cultivated by the old idea that there 
was nothing for the ninety and nine to do in 
the prayer meeting, but only for the one 
who had the best education, the most glib- 
ness or the most assurance. Is it a ques- 
tion of natural endowment whether oue is 
able to say in a prayer meeting, humbly and 
simply, ‘‘God is love,’”’ or ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
caine into the world to save sinners’’? 

But if the prayer meeting pledge pro- 
motes insincerity, then must the church 
covenant and the marriage vow, for their 
requirements are far more stringent and 
they are lifelong, while the pledge of the 
Endeavor Society is for the period of train- 
ing. Moreover, if the active member has 
any ‘‘excuse which he can give to the Mas- 
ter,’’ he is excused by the express terms 
of the pledge from taking part. 

But perhaps the argument of experience 
is worth more than any theoretical objec- 
tion or commendation. As a matter of fact, 
the prayer meeting pledge has been the 
very bone and sinew of the Christian En- 
deavor movement. If a somewhat careful 
observation of the growth of the society 
in many lands is of any value, I can say 
unhesitatingly that the pledge is essential 
to the organization and to the best Chris- 
tian growth of the individuals composing 
it. I have never known a society to do 
conspicuously good work that has not held 
to the spirit of the pledge with reasonable 
fidelity. I have never known a partial fail- 
ure which could not be accounted for largely 
by a failure to live up to the idea of the 
prayer meeting pledge, except in a few 
cases when the society has been frozen out 
by ecclesiastical coldness. If the testimo- 
nies to which I ¢an refer, written and verbal, 
of thousands and thousands of pastors in 
all denominations are of any value, the de- 
velopment of the young Christians under 
this requirement is as natural, sweet and 
winsome as it is vigorous. I have seen few, 
if any, cases where their development was 
of the ‘‘ hothouse order,’’ but, if such infre- 
quent cases can be pointed out, it is fair 
to say that a hothouse is a better place for 
young plants than an icehouse, and such, I 
fear, have some of our churches been. 

For one father who sends his children to 
Europe to rid them of the baleful influences 
of the prayer meeting pledge I will guar- 
antee to produce a thousand who thank God ~ 
for the development and Christian growth 
which has come to their children by reason 


‘of it, and for one pastor who has tried the 
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pledge and disapproves of it I will furnish 
the testimony of a hundred who have tried 
it and rejoice in it as a solution of many of 
their problems of Christian nurture. 

This is the one thing that differentiates 
a Christian Endeavor Society from other 
organizations of young people. Young peo- 
ple’s societies are nothing new, but they 
were for the most part very short lived and 
unsatisfactory, while young people’s prayer 
meetings were proverbially dismal and life- 


less affairs, running for a little while and. 


then dropping to pieces oftentimes, until 
the prayer meeting pledge rejuvenated them. 
I am glad that Mr. Fellowes admits that 
the pledge accounts largely for the rapid 
growth of the society, for this surely shows 
that it has not kept a great many young 
Christians out of its ranks, or at least that 
there are probably far more Christian En- 
deavorers—hundreds of thousands more I 
believe—throughout the world than there 
would be were it not for the energizing in- 
fluence of the prayer meeting pledge. 


POLITIOS AND RELIGION IN HAWAII, 


BY REV. A. S. TWOMBLY, D. D. 


The election for delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention, May 2, passed off quietly 
and resulted about as expected by the gov- 
ernment. A fair proportion of the best men 
were elected. The Portuguese of Honolulu, 
by using the cumulative vote, succeeded in 
electing Vivas and Fernandez, which gives 
the Portuguese colony here a political stand- 
ing. Mr. C. L. Carter, ‘who had a large 
number of votes, is ason of the late Hon. 
H. A. P. Carter, for a long time minister 
from Hawaii to the United States. His 
election secures for the government one of 
the finest young men of this city. The 
cumulative system, used as a safeguard, 
was the source of some confusion. There 
were six candidates in Honolulu, for all of 
whom each elector could vote, or cast six 
ballots for one, etc. A large number of 
votes were cast by individuals for a single 
' candidate. Very few ballots contained six 
votes for the six candidates. Voting by 
fractions was also practised, and it seems 
odd to read of the close vote between Kunu- 
iakea (native) and Klemme as 612 17-30 
against 610 7-20. The Portuguese boycotted 
all outside candidates and then divided their 
votes in a uniform series of threes. The 
regular party ticket derived no advantage 
from the cumulative system. There was no 
anti-annexation ticket in the field. A. G. 
M. Robertson (independent) received the 
highest number of votes, 1565 25-34, but this 
must be divided in order to show how many 
men voted for this candidate, otherwise more 
men voted for him than were registered. 

I have just returned from a trip to Hilo 
on Hawaii, and the Americans there were 
rejoicing over the election of two of their 
best candidates, Hitchcock and Lyman. 
A judge of Hilo, a resident of forty years, 
disclosed to me a new theory in relation to 
the right of a majority to rule. His idea 
was that the will of the majority is not ex- 
pressed by numbers in a country like Ha- 

waii—first, because the natives do not know 
_what they want and will follow any existing 
permanent government, after the old fash- 
ion of chieftanship, and, secondly, because 
if a majority of the adult males is counted 
numerically nobody would have any rights 
worth voting for, since the small minority 
who have the wealth, ability and knowledge 
of what government means would be no- 
where. The natives are now a tremendous 
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plurality, but, with few exceptions, are in- 
capable of governing without the aid of 
superior direction. Universal suffrage on 
the American plan would simply wipe out 
civilization and Christianity from Hawaii. 

Our American idea of a republic is im- 
possible here, with an aggressive Portu- 
guese colony and thousands of Japanese 
contract laborers clamorous, through their 
leaders, for political recognition, to say 
nothing of the 40,000 natives more or less. 
It is even in doubt whether it is best or not 
to submit the constitution, which is to be 
framed, to the electors for their approval. 
So, considering the different nationalities, 
the geography of the country, with its diffi- 
cult inter-island communication, and the 
treaties with foreign powers, the conven- 
tion to assemble the last of this month has 
anything but an easy task. There has been 
considerable agitation of the subject of 
woman suffrage, and the trend of opinion 
seems to be now in its favor, certain impor- 
tant restrictions being insisted upon which 
are also of a novel sort. 

The Royalists are still trying to make the 
natives believe that the ex-queen will be re- 
stored. They have set June 1 as the day, 
just as the Millerites used to date the end 
of the world, and they claim that President 
Cleveland will this time come up to the 
scratch in good fashion. It is said that 
native companies are reorganizing, the 
‘‘King’s Own, the Prince’s Own,” etc. 
They claim to have rifles and ammunition 
and expect a larger suppty this month.- The 
natives believe them and are afraid of be- 
ing loyal to the provisional government 
lest they suffer for it when the queen rules 
again. Minister Willis wrote to Secretary 
Gresham and to several senators that an 
authoritative statement to the effect that 
the present administration would never use 
force to restore the monarchy would help 
the provisional government, not. only in the 
election but in every way with the natives. 
He wrote urgently, but was not able to get 
a word in reply from the ‘‘ powers that be.’’ 
President Cleveland and his secretary have, 
therefore, not only to answer for much of 
the political uncertainty on these islands, 
but also for a large defection from the 


churches, which the natives have left for 


political reasons, At Hilo there was a Sun- 
day school picnic or something of that sort, 
and the natives were warned that all who 
attended would be spotted. Of course, the 
most of them stayed away. 

A prominent Royalist told me that the 
term ‘‘ missionary’? was not used in a re- 
ligious but in a political sense by the oppo- 
nents of the present government. The same 
man said the best solution would be a pop- 
ular vote for a president, king or any other 
chief magistrate with no authority—a sort 
of figurehead for the natives to rally around 
as their chief—and a house of nobles, elected 
by the people, with very high qualifications 
and restrictions as to standing, ability and 
means. Then the natives would be satisfied 
and the country sure of the ablest and best 
leaders. A most foolish scheme, which I 
mention to show that many Royalists do not 
care for the ex-queen personally and have 
as many schemes as they are individuals. 
They say the natives do not care very much 
for Liliuokalani and would not mind being 
under the United States, but they want to 
give their nationality away themselves, if it 
must be done, instead of being given away 
by foreigners. 

I have been into many of the native 
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churches in Honolulu and have conversed 
with religious people, native and foreign, 
from this and other islands, and am forced 
to the conclusion that the religious, not to 
say the moral, condition of the native Ha- 
waiians is not encouraging to the lovers of 
this interesting race. I could give a re- 
markable account of a visit to a native Mor- 
mon church where the worshipers [sic] did 
whatever they pleased during the service, 
just what the natives enjoy doing the best. 
I could tell of the Roman Catholic suc- 
cesses among them—500 native boys in St. 
Louis College of Honolulu and a cathedral 
filled with natives on Easter Sunday. I 
could also relate my experiences on Sunday 
afternoons at the little Protestant churches 
in the vicinity of Honolulu and the fre- 
quency of disgraceful scenes on Sunday in 
native houses, where liquor drinking and 
worse vices are indulged in out of the sight 
of the police. But it is safe to say that at 
least one-half of the congregations have de- 
serted their churches because of the polit- 
ical troubles, at any rate making that an 
excuse for stayingaway. At Hilo the native 
pastor said it was hard to get together even 
a half of his people on Sundays, although 
in some of Father Coan’s little churches 
scattered over the vicinity/a few faithful 
souls still keep up a sunrise prayer meeting 
before going to their work. 

Sad as these symptoms of decline may be, 
there are some hopeful signs. A Sunday 
school convention at Ewa,-near this city, 
was largely attended. The papers gave a 
detailed account of a most encouraging 
series of meetings. There are devoted na- 
tive pastors on all the islands. The last 
two reigns did not carry any large propor- 
tion of the natives back to the Kahunas or 
revive the hula dances as a national prac- 
tice. But it will require many years of 
faithful labor by self-sacrificing white men 
and women to restore the religious condi- 
tion to what it was even twenty years ago. 
The natives seem indifferent, rather than 
opposed, to religion. They grow more and 
more indolent in their habits. They resent 
foreign interference in politics and religion, 
aud the missionary is no longer their be- 
loved leader and spiritual guide. 

However, we must not forget that there 
are fifty-seven native churches, with native 
pastors on the Hawaiian Islands; that 284 
new members were received in one year, 
1892-93; that forty-four suspended mem- 
bers were restored and eighty-two sus- 
pended; that the total number of names on 
the church rolls is over 4,000; that nearly 
3,000 are in the Sunday schools; that they 
have given over $1,200 for pastors’ support, 
about $1,500 for church buildings and for 
benevolent work $600. 

If these things seem small in a native 
population of 40,000, then we must fall back 
on the 70,000 hopeful conversions of the 
past seventy-four years; on the hope that 
this docile, kindly people will, under an 
improved Christian government in the fu- 
ture, return to their allegiance to the King 
of kings, and on the promises of God’s 
word that ‘‘the isles shall wait upon Me, 
and on Mine arm shall they trust.’’ With 
this motto as their watchword, the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, with such men as 
A. F. Judd, Rev. C. M. Hyde, D. D., Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, Rev. S: E. Bishop, Rev. 
H. H. Parker, and others like the Damons, 
the Alexanders and the Joneses, may hope 
for better things as they devise larger meas- 
ures and give ample means for the work, 
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The Home 
FROM THE SHORE. 


BY H. K, M. 


Within the islands sheltering the bay, 
The ripples flash upon a summer sea; 

All blue and full of life and sparkling light, 
Touched by wild breezes from the ocean free. 


Gliding and dipping on its surface, dance 
The snow white sails of many a tiny boat; 
Now here, now there, all aimlessly and gay, 
Like butterflies in June, they seem to float. 


But from the harbor, hid behind the point, 
There moves a vessel gray, her sails all dark, 
Storm-stained and dull, her course direct and 
straight 
Across the bay, beyond the islands’ mark, 


A purpose clear hath he who holds the helm. 
From port to port, with steady flight, she 
tends, 
Alike through summer seas and wintry gales, 
On service bent, until her voyage ends. 


So help us, Lord, to be 
The vessels on life’s sea! 


ap 


The near approach of Children’s Day jus- 
tifies giving exceptional space this week to 
methods of entertainment and instruction 
adapted to making the first day of .the 
week an occasion of profit and pleasure to 
the young people. The suggestion for the 
older girls and boys embodied in Miss 
Lewis’s article is capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. One mother writes: ‘‘ The latest 
work of my second boy on Sunday after- 
noons is finding a list of Bible verses bear- 


ing upon biology, zodlegy, psychology,” 


etc. Here is a hint for taking advantage 
of a child’s natural tastes-and making them 
subserve the interests of his spiritual life 
which other mothers may be glad to follow. 


ne 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


BY A MOTHER. 


' 
rt 


If we want our children to love the Lord’s 
Day we must give up the day to them. 
That means time and trouble and careful 
thought. It means for the father surrender- 
ing his one leisure day to his children. 
But it pays. When rollicking, fun-loving 
boys of six and seven begin on Monday 
morning to count over the days of the week 
to see how soon next Sunday will be here, 
and gleefully cry out on Friday, ‘‘ only two 
more days,’’ when one will ask, as [ heard 
him, ‘‘Is Sunday truly as long as other 
days? It never seems half so long,’’ then 
you realize that it is worth while. 

Make it a day of privilege. For the little 
ones have a shelf of toys and books which 
are reserved for this day. Help them build 
churches with their newest blocks. Pile up 
their seashore pebbles for Jacob’s pillow 
as you tell them the story. Give them their 
colored pencils aud the nicest paper from your 
own desk. Make Bible texts for them with 
their box of paints. Show them how to 
put together their dissected picture of Jesus 
blessing little children. Show them your 
crystal paper-weight of countless facets, and 
make rainbows for them in the sunshine, 
Let them look through the stereoscope at 
father’s foreign views. Open for them that 
table drawer of mother’s, full of fascinating 
odds and ends dear to a child’s fancy. Let 
the day be full to overflowing of- these little 
privileges. 

Begin the day with your children. When 
their laughing voices first wake you strike 
up one of their favorite hymns—the second 
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line will have a full chorus—and from the 
first-hour they will remember it is Sunday. 
Have everything sweet and dainty, from the 
fresh linen and new shoes of the nursery 
wardrobe to the bunch of posies on the 
breakfast table. Don’t think it is too ma- 
terial.so to arrange your bill of fare as to 
please individually the little people, remem- 
bering what is a favorite dessert with this 
one and how that one likes raisins in his 
brown bread. I never shall forget the look 
on a little urehin’s face when, on exploring 
the pantry, he discovered some dainty of 
which he was particularly fond, a look 
of perfect ecstasy, as clasping his hands, his 
feelings almost too much for utterance, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Muvver, you always make me 
happy.” Rumaging in father’s overcoat 
pockets for the sweetmeats he brought home 
last night for the Sunday luncheon gives a 
pleasant flavor to the afternoon. 

Have the family worship a little more for 
the children—choose a Psalm with which 
they are familiar, sing a hymn that they 
love, make the prayer short and within 
their comprehension, let them all join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 1 once heard a little 
fellow looking forward to his birthday and, 
anticipating its delights—the gifts and cakes 
and candies—count among them as one of 
the day’s treats, ‘‘and papa will pray for 
me at prayers.’”’ Take them to church when 
they are young—I almost think the younger 
the better. I have known active, noisy boys 
taken habitually to the morning service 
when but two years old, and though that 
was the only time in the whole week when 
they were quiet they were quiet there and 
they loved to go. Don’t whisper to them if 
you don’t wish them to talk. Take it for 
granted that they will be still and most 
likely they will. If you are afraid they will 
be restless, while I don’t quite believe in 
carrying playthings to church, it is just as 
well to have their childish fancies in mind 
when you make your own toilet. Put your 
pretty bottle of smelling salts in your 
pocket. Carry a small fan, not too large for 
tiny hands. One restless boy had his atten- 
tion taken up for many a Sunday with the 
golden ribbon of his mother’s bracelet or 
the little pendant chains of her glove but- 
tons as she would quietly lay her hand in 
his lap. No matter if children do go to 
sleep and little heads lean heavily against 
your shoulder. They hear more than you 
know, and I can but think they gain some 


blessing from the sanctuary. At least they 


gain the sense of a church home, and we 
want them to feel at home in their Heay- 
enly Father’s house. Of course one service 
is enough for the little people. 

At home read to them one of their favor- 
ite books, letting them choose. Have a 
large nursery Bible with big print always 
kept on a low table where short arms can 
reach it. You will be surprised to find how 
soon and how much they will enjoy it. 
When they are somewhat familiar with the 
Bible you can exercise your gift for story- 
telling by describing some character whose 
name they are to guess. You will find that 
a favorite entertainment. When the active 
limbs grow restless a walk with father will 
be a treat. When the shrill voices must 
make a noise go to the piano and lead them 
in a good sing. Hymns are an excellent 
safety valve to let off steam. When the 
dusk begins to gather light your open fire, 
letting the youngest strike the match and 
start the first bright blaze. This is the 
quiet, peaceful time for reciting Bible texts, 

Va 
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each in turn. Even the baby can say, ‘‘ God 
is love.” 

I have said we must make it a day of 
privilege, but don’t be afraid when the time 
comes, as it surely will, when you must say 
‘*No”’ to some request. I remember the 
first time my boy asked to do something on 
Sunday which I considered wrong. I felt 
badly. JI thought, ‘‘ Now he won’t love the 
day any more.”’ I said, ‘‘No, dear; I don’t 
think God would like to have you do that 
today.’? What do you think my little man 
answered? ‘‘ Well, then, I don’t want to if 
God doesn’t want me to.’’ I was rebuked 
for my want of faith. I don’t think we 
always give the children credit for what 
they are. We don’t expect enough of them. 
They have a relish for pure gospel teaching. 
A child of seven said to his mother as she 
came into the room where the father and 
children were: ‘‘O, we’ve been haying such 
a good time. Papa’s been talking to us 
about God and heaven. I’d rather have 
papa talk to me so than—than—than to 
have lots of candy!’’ We all learn with 
sorrow that we can bring our children no 
nearer the Lord than we come ourselves. 
But if we love His day, and use, not only 
prayer and precept, but common sense, tact. 
and patience, our children will love it, too. 


HOW SHALL OUR CHILDREN KEEP 
SUNDAY? 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRIOK, 


The old-fashioned Sunday has departed 
into the region of reminiscence with the 
stagecoach, the spinning wheel and the 
warming pan. Ifarare specimen of the Pur- 
itan Sabbath be found, some of the same: 
picturesque interest attaches to it that lin-- 
gers about any piece of ancestral furniture. 
Except in such sparse examples the Sab- 
bath of our grandfathers is as much out. 
of date as filial obedience and respect for 
age or dignity. The change is not, per-- 
haps, altogether for the worse. There were: 
some features of the bygone rest day that 
fail to commend it to those who hold the: 
Sunday of the New Testament rather than. 
the Jewish Sabbath to be the model for: 
Christians, 

The pleasant relaxations that in some: 
homes mark the observance of the first day 
of the week—the effort to give it a festive air 
by such innocent devices as pretty clothes,. 
the best china and favorite dainties, the 
happy circle of parents, children and one: 
or two intimate friends, the, blessed custom: 
of placing a seat at the family board for the 
homeless man or woman who lives in a. 
boarding house, or, in the country, the: 
woodland or meadow rambles—any or all 
of these sweet and harmless enjoyments- 
would have been frowned upon fifty or 
sixty years ago by pious people. 

One admirable trait, however, marked the: 
old-time Sabbath. On that day the chil-- 
dren, who knew not Sunday school libraries. 
and whose religious reading outside of the 
Bible was usually limited to memoirs, com-- 
mentaries and similar trifles, were expected: 
to devote a goodly portion of the time to. 
memorizing hymns, the catechism and, best. 
of all, the Psalms and other portions of the- 
Seriptures. The child of today would stand. 
aghast at the tasks that were taken as a. 
matter of course by his parents and grand- 
parents in their tender years. Eugene Field: 
has told in a recent interview of ‘‘ commit- 
ting’? the book of Acts, and he adds, “TI 
would not now exchange for any money- 
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the acquaintance with the Bible that was 
drummed into me when I wasaboy.”’ The 
pendulum has now swung to the opposite 
extreme: The Sunday school teacher of to- 
day who, to the shame of parents be it said, 
‘probably knows more of the children’s reli- 
gious training than any one else, will bear 
witness to the lamentable ignorance of Holy 
Writ discovered by her pupils. For in- 
stance, a child whose father was a deacon 
and her mother the lady superintendent of 
a Sunday school asserted that Judas went 
up to heaven in a flame of fire. Another. 
child of godly parents thought Delilah was 
David’s wife, and believed the Sauls of the 
Old and New Testament to be identical. 
These, cases may be paralleled by many a 
teacher or observer. 

It would be unjust to lay all the blame 
for the present condition of affairs upon the 
more liberal feeling now prevailing concern- 
ing Sabbath keeping. But in our cities and 

in many country places the term ‘‘ home 
Sunday ’”’ is almost a satire. Such a luxury 
is unknown in the families of those who en- 
deavor conscientiously to do what they con- 
sider their duty toward maintaining the 
services of the church. In the Congrega- 
tional church the first service is probably 
the principal one, occurring at half after ten 
or eleven—unless this is preceded by a mis- 
sion Sunday school or a morning prayer 
meeting. The house-mother—who must so 
engineer affairs that the late breakfast de- 
manded on this one day of the week by her 
_hard-worked husband may not interfere 
with the church observances of her servants 
or the proper performance of domestic du- 
ties, who must supervise the toilet of her 
children in the intervals of completing her 
own, and marshal all her flock into the pew 
before the last bell rings—knows well how 
little time or thought she has to bestow 
upon the religious training of her little ones 
during the morning hours. Unless she be 
of an exceptionally even temperament, or 
has herself well in hand, she must consume 
most of her energies in restraining herself 
from the hasty speech, the fretted action, 
that may neutralize the effect of her in- 
structions. 

In most homes the midday dinner—fre- 
quently the chief repast of the week—fol- 
lows hard upon the return from church. 
Long before the process of digestion is com- 
pleted the children, and often both parents, 
must hasten to Sunday school. This may 
or may not be succeeded by a meeting of a 
Society of Christian Endeavor—either junior 
or senior—and when the participants in all 
these exercises are once more at home in 
the late afternoon, unless they are excep- 
tionally robust, they are too weary in mind 
and body to desire anything but utter quiet 
until the early tea, over which they must 
not linger too long lest they be late for the 
evening service. What time is there in 
such a day for the mother to gather the 
children about her, to tell them the dear 
old stories, to sing them the dear old hymns, 
to teach verses from Bible and hymn-book, 
the formulas of catechism or Scripture les- 

‘son? The day has beén pleasant, probably 
instructive, but there has been in it all a 
sort of excitement or amusement far re- 
moved from the sweet serenity that should 
halo a child’s recollections of Sunday. 

How to apply the remedy? One of the 
laity may well hesitate to condemn what 
the clergy approve, openly or tacitly. The 
question seems after all to resolve itself 
into a matter to be settled by the individ- 
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ual. The parents must consider and decide 
for themselves the comparative value to 
their children of a multiplicity of church 
services over the omission of part of these 
and the devotion of the time thus saved 
to home religious training. Always they 
should bear in mind the advisability of 
establishing in childhood the habit of reg- 
ular church attendance. The rule should 
be inflexible that absence from service 
should mean an opportunity gained to be 
devoted to the more intimate consideration 
of all pertaining to the spiritual life. 

I recall a lovely country home where Sun- 
day evening was to both children and elders 
the glory of the week—looked forward to 
through all the prosaic working days that 
preceded it—for then the household gath- 
ered on the broad veranda and, while the 
glow of the sunset dimmed in the western 
sky and in the lake that mirrored it, the 
father and mother led the eager listeners 
through the forty years’ wanderings with 
the Israelites, or traced the struggle of the 
Jews in captivities and returns, or explained 


God’s dealings with His people in the sto-- 


ries of the prophets, or, later, put into 
phrases adapted to the childish understand- 
ing the fulfillment of the prophecies in the 
course of the life of sacrifice to its end, and 
its wonderful sequence in the journeyings 
and acts of the apostles. No serial romanee 
was ever so thrilling as the narrative thus 
continued from week to week. And when 
the story time was over and all voices joined 
in the hymns that never grew old, the bless- 
ing of the Sabbath settled upon ‘the little 
group and consecrated the hour forever as a 
sweet and sanctifying remembrance, 


—_— 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY GERTRUDE LEWIS. 


There is one personal experience I would 
like to offer for young people in the gram- 
mar and high schools who are getting to 
have ideas of theirown. It is such a puzzle 
to know what suitable and interesting occu- 
pation they can have on Sundays. 

Our American poets, especially Longfel- 
low, are rich in Scriptural allusions. I once 
spent a profitable day reading The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, searching out these 
references and seeing how closely the poet 
has followed the text. When one reads 
how John Alden enters Priscilla’s home and 
hears her 


Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 

who could help turning to his Bible and 

feeling impressed with the spirit that could 

make that Psalm of rejoicing peculiar to 

the oppressed Pilgrims? 

Then the description of the sunset, which 
forever links its beauty with that of the 
holy eity, the New Jerusalem: 

Slowly as out of the heavens with apocalyptical splen- 
dors 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the apos- 
tle : 

So with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jaspar and 
sapphire, 

Sank the bos red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifte 

Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who meas- 
ured the city. 

Farther on I compared the beautiful para- 
phrase of the last chapter of Proverbs with 
our English version. Would that more of 
our modern girls deserved such praise as 
this! 

Ever of her be thought when he read in his Bible on 
sunday, 

Praise of the virtuous woman as she is described in 
Proverbs, 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her always, 


How all the days of her life she will do him good and 
not evil, 
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How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 
with gladness, 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth 
the distaff, 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her 
household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet 
cloth of her weaving. 


These are but a few examples of the 
many gems I found that day. It is fasci- 
nating work and capable of almost in- 
definite extension. What could be more 
interesting than to trace through the Bib- 
lical pages the history of some place as it 
is given by a brief item here and there? 
This would be a connecting link to associ- 
ate in the mind a long chain of dissimilar 
events. Take Mount Moriah, for instance. 
Begin with Abraham’s sacrifice there; go 
on to the time when the angel’s hand was 
stayed at the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite; then to the glories of Solo-. 
mon’s temple, the history of which appears 
even in the time of the apostles, Enough 
interesting accounts might be given of these 
different things and enough lessons drawn 
from them to take up the whole afternoon. 

The games or different ways by which 
children may be induced to learn and re- 
member Bible verses are almost endless. I 
have frequently played at ‘‘ capping verses”’ 
out of secular poetry and see no reason why 
it shouldn’t be done from the Bible. The 
first one in the group repeats any verse 
that comes to mind—perhaps, ‘‘ Trust ye in 
the Lord forever, for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.’’ The next givesa 
verse beginning with the last letter of the 
first. In this case it is ‘‘h,’’ and so onas 
long as the interest of the family circle can 
be kept up. I remember vividly the day I 
spent in making an acrostie of my name 
from Bible verses. Readers of Pansy will 
know that I was simply following the ex- 
ample of her hero, ‘‘Tip.’’ It took quite a 
search, but the acrostic as finally finished is 
kept among my choice treasures, 

It would not be profitless for the parents, 
also, to learn and recite their verses with 
the children, both for the comfort and 
strength derived therefrom and the exam- 
ple it would be to the little ones. It is so 
much better to say, ‘‘ We will all do so and 
so,’ instead of, ‘‘ You children ought to do 
so and so.’’ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


BY FRANCES M. BLATCHFORD. 


A never failing source of pleasure is the 
Bible scrap-book. The materials needed 
are a good-sized scrap-book, a pile of illus- 
trated magazines or papers, two copies of a 
large print unbound Bible, which can read- 
ily be obtained of the publishers, and a con- 
cordance, which the oldest among the chil- 
dren can use. The pictures will at once 
suggest something from the Bible, for the 
snow, the rain, all the processes of hus- 
bandry, the different scenes of family life, 
ships and storms at sea, battle scenes—in- 
deed, human life in its varied aspects and 
the beauties and terrors of nature are all 
touched upon in the Bible. Ina short time 
the children are made familiar in an accu- 
rate and yet pictorial way with the richness 
of the Bible. They then cut out the verse 
describing the picture and paste it under- 
neath. 

Another successful occupation is the mak- 
ing of Bible clocks. With a string and a 
pencil the smallest of all can draw his circle 
on a piece of brown paper which makes the 
dial. With a little help the concentric rings 
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can be evenly measured off to indicate the 
hours and the Roman numerals printed in. 
Since the clocks of twenty-four hours have 
been introduced into Italy and elsewhere, it 
might prolong the pleasure to manufacture 
a clock after this pattern. The hands 
should next be cut out and fastened in the 
center in such a way that they may easily 
turn. Then comes the fitting in of verses, 
so that each printed verse shall have the 
same number of words in it as the hour 
under which it stands. By choosing differ- 
ent verses for each clock, the work of selec- 
tion awakens each time a fresh interest. 
Last of all the clock is pasted on a card- 
board and ready to hang up. 

Although the Pilgrim’s Progress is the 
most beloved of Sunday books, still the in- 
terest in it may be increased by each child 
having his own illustrated copy and: not 
looking ahead at the pictures until they are 
described. If there are several editions the 
reading becomes a never-ending surprise, as 
picture after picture is disclosed and handed 
about. 

‘Having church,’’ as the children say, 
seems always to interest a little group and to 
develop the sweetest characteristics. Each 
one may take some part in this simple home 
service, from reading verses from the Bible 
and selecting the songs, to taking the part 
of usher and seating the elder members of 
the family and passing the contribution 
box. The latter may be made a personal 
and sacred part of the service by encourag- 
ing the children to earn their own money 
for it, and by making the object some needy 
family or individual whom they know, or 
some distant object with which they have 
been made familiar. The ‘‘baby’’ of the 


group can be bell-ringer, and announce to. 


the others when it is time to begin. 


For the youngest children, who cam nei-_ 


ther read nor write, a Noah’s ark, kept just 
for Sunday use, has proved a real help. 
Hours are so happily passed in bujlding a 
suitable ark for Noah, and arranging the 
animals two by two in a long procession. 
A week is so long a time with such little 
people that by the following Sunday all 
seems new, with just enough familiarity to 
make Noah’s ark an anticipated joy. 

There is such a sacred mystery in the 
unfolding mind and heart of a child, and 
“their angels’? whisper to them messages 
which we may not hear! It was at a tea 
table one Sunday evening, when verses were 
being repeated around in turn after the 
blessing was asked. The father, knowing 
his three-year-old son was specially inter- 
ested in animals, chose the verse, ‘‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.’’ The father was 
not disappointed in awakening a special 
interest, for there sat the little fellow, his 
chin resting in his hands and his large 
blue eyes looking up wonderingly. But the 
baby’s questions when they came changed 
the wonder from his glowing eyes into the 
hearts of those who listened. ‘‘ Papa,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘did He not have any pillow ?”’ 
“No.’? ‘Then,’ after a pause and a deep 
sigh, ‘‘then, papa, He must go up to God 
for His rest.’’ The boy was neither pre- 
cocious nor delicate, but full of life and 


fun, but seeds of divine thoughts had been . 


patiently planted in his tender little heart. 
‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.”’ 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


Materials: Circles of paper, clock face and 
map of the United States showing its compara- 
tive size (see May 17). This simple device of 
the clock makes children eagerly interested 
in ‘‘ dry facts,’ and they do not soon tire of it 
either. The clock verses in Rally Exercise 
No. 3 (see May 17) may also be used. 

Star Exercise: Eight stars for each child, 
preferably two of blue, two of white and four 
of red cardboard, though white paper may be 
used for all. Older children can make the 
stars themselves and little ones can cut them 
out after mamma has outlined them. If the 
children can write, let them fill out the stars. 
If not, let them make at least the initial let- 
ters on the stars, even baby, whose hand must 
be guided. 

To make the stars take some circular house- 
hold article (cover of tin pail, plate, etc.) 
which is fifteen or twenty or twenty-five 
inches around. Lay it on the paper or card- 
board and draw a circle around it. Divide it 
into five equal parts by the tape measure, in- 
dicating the parts by dots. Connect the dots 
by lines and a five pointed star is ready to be 
cut out. 

On one point of each star make a cross and 
write the motto of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, ‘‘Our Land for Christ.’”? Use colored ink 
or pencil for this and also for the letters, 
C. H.M.S., which are to be written on the 
points of the stars, a letter on each point. In 
the center of each red star write, ‘ Dangers.” 
On each white one write, ‘‘The Way.” On 
the blue ones write, ‘‘ Workers.”’ 

Each line below gives the words to be writ- 
ten on one point of each of the respective 
stars. On the fifth point of each is the cross 
and motto (see above). 


Red or “‘ danger”’ stars. 


Communities (1,200) in our land never have 
Hfeard the 

Message of 

Salvation. 


Count the saloons in mining and lumber 
districts ; 

Wlundreds and hundreds abound; 

Miark the churches; 

Scarcely any are found. 


Children by hundreds, 

Hearing God’s holy name 

Mentioned only in oaths; 

Save these ‘‘ little ones,’’ or we are to blame. 


Coming! Convicts from other countries, 
Hundreds of them and 

Mlillions of ignorant people; 

Save America to save the world. 


Blue stars, or the ‘‘ workers.”’ 


Commander-in-chief, 

Howard, Gen. O. O. 

Mioney—send it to S. B. Howland, Bible 
House, N.Y. ; 

Sixty-eight years—the age of the C.H.M.S. 


Children may 

Help by their 

Mlite box 

Savings. 

White stars, or “the way.” 

Christianity for these 

Hordes of foreigners. 

Mfillions for missions; only thus can we 
truly be 

Sweet land of liberty. 


Be of good Courage 

All ye that Mlope in the Lord; 

He hath showed Marvelous kindness, 
He shall Strengthen your heart. 


Have the children read aloud what they 
have written on the stars. Explain that red 
is the danger signal on railroads and also that 
a red flag is for danger in battle. Speak of 
the red flag of the anarcbists—people who 
want our country to be ruled without God. 
Tell the children that ‘‘blue means true”; 
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blue stars in the flag, blue uniforms of sol- 
diers, blue sky of the heavens. Tell them of 
the Boys and Girls Home Missionary Army 
(see Rally Exercises). If all the boys and 
girls of our Congregational churches would 
be ‘‘ true blue” soldiers in this cause, and 
work and save and give and pray, it would 
help wonderfully. s 

(Concluded next week.) 


a 


The six-year-old daughter of a family living 
in the suburbs returned home the other day 
from accompanying her father to the train in 
a high state of excitement. To her mother’s 
inquiries she answered, ‘‘I met a man you 
don’t know, papa don’t know, just me. He 
said, ‘Good morning, Miss N ,’ but,’’ with in- 
dignation, ‘‘ he didn’t shake his hat at me!” 


OE — 


A four-year-old daughter of one of the 
Syrian missionaries stood gazing at the moon 
Presently she said, 
“Mamma, Jesus is up in the moon, for, you 
know, ‘the light of the world is Jesus.’” 


If your cake gets dry, 
change your baking powder. 
Use Cleveland’s, then it will 
keep its freshness and flavor. 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


A rounded teaspoonful of 


Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work than a 
heaping one of others. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

UR dear friend, the Despotic 
Foreman, had scarcely got 
our last week’s article about 
cats and children and col- 

lectors set up when this 
note came: 


Hoosick Farts, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I saw in 
the Congregationalist about 
postage stamps being sent to 
some hospital. Idon’trecall 
where, and as the paper is 
beyond the Rockies, I will 
forward them to “ The Cor- 
ner.” . Sincerely, ‘“‘e. e.” 


What or whom that ‘‘e. e.’? is quoted from 
[ cannot guess—that will be another “ liter- 
ary conundrum.’’ When I was a boy it 
used to be a stock joke with us clerks that 
the “‘ E, E.”’ we always put at the bottom of 
bills meant ‘Errors Eapected.’’ In edito- 
rial eyes it is always an egregious error to 
send an anonymous letter, but as the 
object of this message is so good I will let 
it be an ‘‘error excepted!’’ The stamps 
were received and placed in the corner of 
the Corner with several other packages 
brought or sent by children. One little 
girl brought two little scrap-books of pic- 
tures, which I feel sure she had cut out and 
pasted in herself. A lady whom I met on 
the street the other day said she had several 
thousands more of canceled stamps, con- 
tributed, I believe, by the members of some 
children’s society. When I get a bushel I 
shall forward them to the Superintendent of 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinville, 
Mass., to which address Cornerers can mail 


_their contributions direct. 


Wawnour Hit, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: ‘‘Gems of rich luster and of 
countless cost,’’ inquired for in the Corner of 
May 3, can be found in ‘‘ A Hebrew Tale,” by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. If the ‘‘ Corner grand- 
mother’? desires the whole poem and will 
send her address to me, she shall have a copy. 

Bi We 

It is curious that this next letter in my 
pile should follow the other in alphabetical 
order—‘‘e. e.”’ and F.F.! (The latter is 
not, however, anonymous.) An old friend 
of mine used to close his letters by putting 
“(fF f. f.” before his name, Can any of you 
Latin scholars tell what the letters stand 
for? Druggists use asimilar abbreviation— 
‘“ffff,” or ‘*4f,’’ in connection with spirits 
of ammonia. When you think you have 
found out what that means take a good 
sniff of the rea) thing, and then you will 
know! Iam glad this grandmother’s ques- 
tion, as well as the other’s, is answered—it 
had been waiting in the Corner drawer for 
months. 

The next letter is not signed G. G., but it 
has to do with a beautiful ‘‘ Hebrew tale”’: 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Last fall the ‘children’s 
evangelist” preached in our church and re- 
peated during his sermon the verses, ‘“ Christ 
and the Little Ones.’”’ Tears filled my eyes as 
T listened to the familiar lines,.for often had I 
heard my mother repeat them when I was a 
child at home. I immediately wrote to her at 
Amherst, Mass., for them. Can‘ they not be 
printed?. We bave wandered far from the Old 
Bay State and Plymouth Rock, but my ‘‘ Rose 


. Standish ’—as she has a right to be, for she 


was born in Massachusetts and our line of 
descent is direct from Miles Standish—wrote 
you a few years ago from Toledo, O., which 
you will not be likely to remember. Next 
year Atlanta expects to hold a great “ Wi xpo- 
sition,’’ and we shall expect. Mr. Martin and 
many Cornerers to attend, and shall give them 
all a hearty welcome. Mrs. D. 


Thanks—perhaps we will come; I should 
like very much to visit ‘‘Sherman’s city”’ 
once. more. Are you to have the Ferris 
Wheel there? But I do remember Rose's 
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letter from Toledo, and when in that city 
last fall, on the way to the great exposition, 
I tried to find her; perhaps that was the 
reason why I failed—she was living in At- 
lanta! I had a letter a few weeks ago about 
another Rose Standish, a little girl ‘‘ with a 
bright face and long curls,” living much 
nearer the old Standish home, and with 
this comment: “‘ It will interest the Corner- 
ers to know that the lineage of Myles Stand- 
ish is not yet extinct.’ It will interest our 
old Captain Myles, who doubtless keeps 
track of all his relations! It is my belief, 
however, that, so far from those old Pilgrim 
families being extinct, a small army might 
be raised from the people I have met who 
are descendants of John Alden and Myles 
Standish—certainly if Peregrine White’s 
race were added! 
Now as to those ‘‘ familiar lines”: 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day ; 

“ He is healing the peopJe who throng Him 
With a touch of His finger, they say. 

And so I shall carry the children, 

Little Rachel and Samuel and John, 

I shall carry the baby Esther, 

For the Lord to look upon.” 


The tears come to my eyes, too, for I re- 
member well the gentle woman who wrote 
them. She was a teacher in the Sunday 
school of my boyhood home, and her good 
mother, to whom she inscribes one of her 
little poems, was my own first teacher there. 
The lines may be found in “‘ Star Flowers,” 
the collected poems of Mrs. Urania Locke 
Bailey (Putnam’s Sons, New York). The 
next poem in this collection is the still more 
familiar hymn, ‘‘The mistakes of my life 
are many.’? The writer has long since 
‘‘walked through the gate of day,’’ but the 
verses she made and the influence of her 
winsome character—to me only the memory 
of a far-away boyhood—still live to comfort 
and bless others. 

The little poem inquired for has been 
published many times in the papers—I think 
more than once in the Congregationalist— 
and in some juvenile collections. 1 find it 
in one book over the appropriate nom de 
plume of “Julia Gill.” That blessed mis- 
sionary, Dr. William Goodell, once wrote to 
Dr. Prime from Turkey asking that a tune 
might be made “for that beautiful hymn,” 
one which might be ‘‘ sung in every land by 
every tongue, not only till the beginning of 
the millennium, but straight through to the 
very end of it!’? Some of you doubtless 
know whether the tune was written. 

I am reminded just here of the wish, ex- 
pressed by a gentleman from a neighboring 
city who called on me a while ago, that some- 
thing might be said about children joining 
the church. This hymn says it! The Mas- 
ter, who blessed the little children and loved 
the young man and longed to have all truly 
good and truly happy, when He dwelt 
among men, has the same interest in them 
now. Why, then, should not children and 
youth gladly call Him Lord and Master? 
That is what it is, as I understand it, to 
‘‘join the church.”? I am sure that has 
often been misunderstood. It has been 
thought of as a very solemn and awful duty, 
the doing of which would take away some 
of our privileges and pleasures. O no, it 
takes away nothing but what is wrong. If 
we would like to be scholars of this Teacher 
and learn of Him, and have help from Him 
to live rightly, why not join the company of 
His disciples and call Him ‘‘ Jesus, Mas- 
ter’?? That may be a good thing to think 
of on ‘‘ Children’s Day.” 


Mv. NaS) 
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FOR 


INFANTS 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—The Michigan Churchman, & 
weekly religious paper here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have the handsomest 
) baby in Michigan, raised on Mellin’s Food. 
Rev, G. Morr WILLiams. 


Wilmington, Del. 

Gentlemen:—I have used your Mellin’s 

Food for my baby since weaning him, ana it 
has given me great satisfaction. 

Mrs. F, L. GILPIN. 
SEND for our book, *“*The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,”? mailed 
ree to any address. 


F 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 17. Prov. 23: 29-35. 
THE WOES OF THE DRUNKARD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


This passage has been selected for a Sunday 
school lesson oftener than any other in the 
Old Testament, because it is the one vivid 
picture in the Bible of drunkenness, its cause 
and effects. It contains no features which in- 
spire or attract. It is valuable simply as a 
warning. I do not believe it is wise to repeat 
often to young children descriptions of drunk- 
ards or to represent the details of this vice. 

Yet drunkenness is a sin which curses all 
nations, and its terrible effects are more pa- 
tent in our own country than those of any 
other sin. The tragedies of drunkenness con- 
stantly pass under review. They occupy large 
space in our daily papers. They disturb the 
neighborhoods and often work untold miser- 
ies in the families in which large numbers of 
the children of our Sunday schools live. 
From these same children the miserable ranks 
of drunkards are in considerable measure re- 
cruited. The warning against the insidious 
and soul-destroying temptation cannot be 
made too strong. If we follow the text of this 
lesson we find: 

1. The drunkard described [vs. 29, 30]. Here 
is the too familiar picture—the quarrelsome, 
complaining, braised, blear-eyed wretch. His 
confused mind, unsteady walk and repulsive 
body show plainly what strong drink has done. 
This is what comes to the man who tarries 
long at the wine and who goes to seek out 
mixed wine. The Greek translation renders 
this last verse, ‘‘ those who hunt out where 
carousals are taking place.” The common 
resorts of drunkards are liquor saloons, and 
these are the sources of more misery, wicked- 
ness and crime than any other institutions in 
America. / i 

2. The way drunkards are made [vs. 31, 32]. 


Tuey begin their downward career by being- 


fascinated with wine. Its color, its taste, its 
associations, the exhilaration of its effects 
come to be objects of increasing desire. 
enjoy it. By and by its pleasurable effects 
come to be mingled with less and less agree- 
able experiences, as the reaction from un- 
healthy excitement brings physical pain and 
weakness, and the consciousness of having 
been mastered by appetite brings mental 
shame and distress. Gradually the power of 
self-control is lost, pleasurable experiences 
from the effects of drinking give way to fever- 
ish craving for more and to hopelessness, and 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stingeth like a basilisk. 
_ Perhaps the consciousness of self-ruin has 
never been more vividly described than by 
Charles Lamb in his Confessions of a Drunk- 
ard. He says: 

Could the youth, to whom the flavor of his 
first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life or the entering upon some newly-discov- 
ered paradise, look into my desolation, and be 
made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man shall feel himself going down a 
precipice with open eyes and a passive will, 
to see his destruction and have no power to 
stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating 
‘from himself, to perceive all goodness emptied 
out of him, and yet not be able to forget a 
time when it was otherwise, to bear about the 
piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin; could 
he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night’s drinking, and feverishly looking for- 
ward for this night’s repetition of the folly, 
could he feel the body of the death out of 
which I ery hourly with feebler outery to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of bis mantling temptation, to make 
him clasp his teeth. 

3. The physical and moral wreck of drunkards 
{vs. 33-35]. Their visionis perverted. ‘‘ Thine 
eyes shall behold strange things.” Their af- 
fections are demoralized ‘‘ Thine heart shall 
utter froward things.’”’ They are unconscious 
of danger while least able to protect them- 
selves. They are insensible to the physical, 
mental and moral injuries they have inflicted 


They 
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on themselves, and are controlled by the one 
absorbing passion to plunge deeper into dis- 
grace, to complete the work of self-destruc- 
tion. “TI will seek it yet again.” 

But this picture of drunkenness is incom- 
plete, at any rate for our time. It shows us 
the effect of drinking on the drunkard him- 
self. That, terrible as it is, might almost be 
said to be the least of the evils of this vice. 
The effect on families, on society, on the body 
politic—the demoralizing influence of liquor 
drinking on all the relations between man 
and man—far surpass the ruin of the drunk- 
ards themselves. What Mr. Gladstone said 
two years ago of England is quite as applica- 
ble to America: 

Let us all carry with us, deeply stamped 
upon our hearts and minds, a sense of shame 
for the great plague of drunkenness, which 
goes through the land sapping and under- 
mining character, breaking up the peace of 
famihes, choosing for its victims, not the men 
or the women originally the worst, but per- 
sons of strong social susceptibility and open, 
in special respects, to temptation, This great 
plague and curse, let us remember, is a na- 
tional curse, calamity and scandal. 

It is, then, a fitting conclusion to this lesson 
for us to consider: 

4. What we should do to suppress intemper- 
ance. This practical, vital question cannot be 
answered hy Bible study only. We must 
study deeply the conditions of American soci- 
ety and find in these vonditions the remedy 
for the evils of intemperance and how to apply 
it successfully. At the outset we may as well 
set down as axioms these things: 5 

First, merely to denounce liquor drinking 
will not destroy drunkenness. 

Second, we-shall not destroy the evil merely 
by refraining from the use of liquor ourselves. 

Third, we shall not accomplish our purpose 
by declaring that the use of alcoholic drink is 
asin. The Bible does not say this. The ma- 
jority of those who profess to be servants of 
Christ do not believe this to be true, or, if 
they do; they do not act on this belief. If it is 
true it is to be proved, not by appeals to the 
Bible or to conscience, but by the study of the 
effects of alcohol on the human system. 

Fourth, the only way to conquer this great 
evil is through thorough understanding of its 
working, practical measures to lessen it and 
meeting it on its own ground. 

The question of intemperance is not only 
individual, not only moral, it is social and 
political. Intemperance has its roots running 
tbrough the whole social fabric. The passion 
for gain and the passion for drink are allied 
with the passion for power. The outcome of 
this alliance is the saloon power in politics. 
It mostly controls our great cities. It isa 
prominent factor in State and national gov- 
ernments. It is the most dangerous enemy 
of society. One who has deeply studied this 
matter puts the results of his study into a 
statement which no one will deny. He says: 


Ballots in the hands of drunkards who have 
the balance of power in many precincts turn 
our elections often into a farce, sometimes into 
a tragedy. The average drunkard will sell his 
vote; the average saloon keeper will buy it; 
the average politician will buy both. ° 

Let our young men and women understand 
that the passions for gambling, for lust and 
for political power—the mightiest baser pas- 
sions of human nature—are allied to the liquor 
saloon; that this alliance is the inheritance of 
ages ; that it has never yet been wholly broken 
up in any country ; that it is strongest in gov- 
ernments like ours where the people rule, and 
that in this country the alliance is strength- 
ened by the annual immigration of vast igno- 
rant armies from nations where they could 
take little or no part in government. 

To meet these conditions by mere reiter- 
ations of abstract principles would be idle play 
if it did not include the sight of the constant 


-operation of these vicious influences destroy- 


iug character and undermining government. 
The imperative necessity is to find some prac- 
tical method for breaking down the power of 
the liquor saloon and banishing its presence. 
We must encourage the researches of ex- 
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perts. We must become familiar with the 
working of experiments to this end in other 
countries. We must actively support meas- 
ures which promise to have effect in abating 
this evil; and we must remember that the 
campaign is to be a long one, in which all the 
forces in favor of temperance will need to 
unite. 

One method of breaking the alliance between 
the passion for gain and the passion for drink 
is known as the Norwegian system of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic. After a trial of 
twenty years it appears to have attained an 
encouraging measure of success in Norway 
and Sweden. Efforts are being made to adapt 
this method to our country and to introduce 
it as an experiment. Adult Sunday school 
and Bible classes may profitably study it. 
Copies of a catechism describing it may be had 
by applying, with stamp, to J. G. Thorp, Jr, 
89 State Street, Boston. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


As this lesson occurs upon the date of one 
of the great events in the history of our 
country, it may be well to combine a lesson 
on temperance and one on patriotism. Call 
attention to the date of the lesson and tell the 
story of Bunker Hill and the brave men of 
longago. Find in some paper, or some history, 
a picture of a minute-man and tell why the 
name was taken. Speak of the brave hearts 
and the love of country which led these men, 
unused to war, away from their homes and 
their fields to drive the foe from the land. 
Build a high monument, or show a picture of 
Bunker Hill Monument. Speak of it as a 
continual reminder of the lives and deeds of 
the men who gave us our homes and our 
country. 

Show the flag used at Bunker Hill (see some 
United States history) and then our own flag. 
Let the children sing: 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of many hue; 
But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own red, white and blue. 
Draw on the board, or pin there, the flag, 
and write over it, Our country’s flag. Let the 
children repeat, as in the day schools when 
the flag is saluted: ‘‘I give my heart and my 
hand to my cguntry and my country’s flag.” 
What can boys and girls do for the country 
and the country’s flag? What did the brave 
men of long agodo? They drove out the foe 
from the land. Are there any foes in our 
land today ? 

The men at Bunker Hill wished to be free. 
They wished their children and those who 
came after them to be free. There are some 
foes in our land now that would make people 
slaves, and the very worst kind of slaves, too. 
I will show you some of these. Cut from 
paper three or four wineglasses and a de- 
canter. Show how habit may enslave a man 
and speak of the foe hidden in the wineglass. 
It makes a man a slave because sometimes 
he,cannot stop when he wishes to. He does 
not know when he looks upon the red wine 
that a foe is there ready to bind him with its 
power. How can boys and girls drive out 
this foe? Let the class repeat: ‘‘ Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red.’ When 
every man is a free man, then our country 
will be indeed free. A free man should have 
a clear brain, a strong hand and a firm will, 
that makes him able to see and do the right. 
Such men are the heroes today, These lines 
may be used in closing: 


We’re only little children now, 
And yet we wish to be 

The men and women who shall make 
Our country ever free. 


And so we’ll keep our own hearts true, 
Our hands both sure and strong, 

To carry high the flag of the free, 
To fight against the wrong! 


J 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, ~ 

Topic, June 10-16. Importance of Christian- 
izmg Our Own Country. Deut. 4: 32-40; 
Ps; 67. as 
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Peculiar favor shown us. God’s design through 
America to save the world. What should American 
Christianity stand for? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


ie P a e Os, Bs 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 17-23. Temperancein All Things. 
Prov. 21: 15-30. 

Excess in one direction is apt to be accom- 
panied by excess in others. The man who 
drinks freely is quite likely to be inordinately 
fond of tobacco. The boy habitually disobe- 
dient to his parents is often cruel to animals. 
The girl given to dress and a round of frivo- 
lous pleasures is vain and selfish. Of course 
there are exceptions, and temperament and 
taste come in as modifying factors, but as a 
rule it is safe to say that weakness breeds 
weakness. Manisso much of a unit that one 
cannot give free rein to a single passion with- 
out endangering the whole structure of his 
manhood. Virtues count for more when they 
can be marshaled together. A gap in the 
line here or a break there may let in the foe 
into the very citadel of the life, and ere long 
he will corrupt and contaminate the entire 
nature. Perhaps this is why James said that 
he who stumbled in one point of the law was 
guilty ofall. So it will not do fora man to 
excuse one fault by pointing to all his good 
qualities—to say, ‘‘ Well, I own I am not 
always quite square in business, but I am 
exceptionally kind to my wife and children.” 
Let him persist in his crookedness in business 
relations, and the chances are that he will 
grow obtuse and untrustworthy in other de- 
partments and regions of his life. 

Moreover, no one deserves credit for tem- 
perance in those things in which it is perfectly 
easy to be self-controlled. He who dislikes 
the taste of liquor ought not to boast over his 
pledge and his white ribbon. But if he is 
inclined to be intemperate in speech, harsh in 
his judgment of others, those are the faults 
on which he should declare war and not call 
himself a temperance man until he has mas- 
tered them. Christianity summons us to turn 
around at the point where it is hardest to 
right about face. ‘Let him that stole steal 
no more,” enjoins the apostle. ‘‘ Extort no 
more than that which is appointed you,” said 
John the Baptist to the publicans seeking his 
advice, while to the soldiers he said, ‘‘Do 
violence to no man.” Our religion, further- 
more, aims at the unification of the man, the 
co-ordination of all his powers, or, to put the 
truth in simpler language, Christ wants well- 
rounded, properly-balanced servants. What 
do we admire more in His wonderful charac- 
ter than its exquisite poise, the way in which 
He held in check and used all the forces of 
His rich nature. Christianity comes not to 
crucify, but to glorify and transform our natu- 
ral endowwents, to bring them all under the 
sway of.a great central purpose. Only as we 
keep this thought in view and strive to realize 
it in hfe shall we be approaching the Bible 
standard of temperance. 

Porullel verses: Gen. 25: 32, 33; Prov. 16; 
32; Eccles.7: 8; Matt.5:3; Eph. 3: 16; James 
1: 19; 2 Peter 1: 6; 1 Cor. 9: 25; Phil. 4: 5. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


About the usual number of members and 


: guests observed ladies’ night at the fifteenth 
‘annual June festival in Berkeley Temple last 


Monday evening. President Shumway pre- 
sented an excellent program of after-dinner 
speakers, who gave valuable suggestions on 
Sunday school work, intermixed with a good 
deal of pleasantry. Notable among the speak- 
ers were two of the newer pastors in Boston, 
Rey. Messrs. C. L. Morgan and C. H. Beale. 
The otaers who spoke are Mr. H. M. Moore 
and Rev. Messrs. G. M. Boynton and J. L. Bill. 

The address of the evening by Rev. I. J. 
Lansing was on The Emphasis on Moral Duty 
in Sunday School Teaching. We forget, he 
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said, to teach sufficiently the moral duty of 
man to man—the definite line of conduct 
laid down in the Word of God. While we 
are improving our forms of worship we 
should think more of the rectitude of con- 
duct, for where worship is the predominant 
idea the morals are generally of the lowest 
order. Weneed more of religion, but a knowl- 
edge of what ought to be done should be pre- 
eminent. 

One of the enjoyable features was the sing- 
ing of the Beacon Quartet at various times 


‘throughout the evening. The failure of the 


governor to be present was not the fault of 
the executive-committee and occasioned keen 
disappointment. 


— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


The Michigan Christian Advocate deprecates 
the growth of ecclesiasticism in the Methodist 
Church: ‘‘ Whether we are a company of re- 
vivalists has with many already become a 
question of less importance than whether we 
are a great church, whether our episcopacy is 
an order or an office, whether our ministers 
are as cultured as those of other denomina- 
tions, and whether our societies are as strong 
financially, socially and numerically as those 
of other churches. In our general conference 
sessions the absorbing questions seem to be, 
not how we can best promote the spirituality 
of our people and the efficiency of our minis- 
ters, but whether a godly woman shall ever be 
permitted to advise with us in legislation, 
whether the lay delegates shall be numeri- 
cally equal to the ministers, whether a partic- 
ular paragraph of discipline is constitutional 
or statutory, and all that. We waste hours 
and days in discussing a little rule of the gen- 
eral conference, and leave small time for mak- 
ing important rules and regulations for the 
church. Paltry ecclesiastical affairs often oc- 
cupy more attention than religious concerns,”’ 

The one theme of the Presbyterian papers 
is naturally the General Assembly, and since 
most of them are conservative comment is 
generally favorable to the action upon both 
the Smith case and the relation of the semina- 
ries to the cburch. On this latter point, how- 
ever, the Presbyterian Messenger, the more 
liberal organ recently started in Pittsburg, 
says: ‘‘ The real questions as to the wisdom of 
the action seem to be, first, whether it is in- 
tended to bring any pressure to bear by sug- 
gesting that the seminary that refuses to 
accept these suggestions shall be regarded as 
in antagonism with the assembly; second, 
whether the proposed plan for closer union is 
designed to give the assembly power to inter- 
fere with any one connected with the semina- 
ries except by judicial process. If either of 
these questions can be answered in the affirm- 
ative the action is to be deplored. If the first 
question is answered in the affirmative, it is 
to be deplored by all who love peace, for we 
cannot conceive of a surer way of stirring up 
strife than for this committee to come to a 
semivary and say, ‘If you decline this sug- 
gestion you will be under suspicion of re- 
bellion against the assembly.’ If the second 
question is answered in the affirmative it is to 
be deplored by every one who has any rever- 
ence for the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church as it bas been interpreted by its ablest 
men and its General Assemblies for more 
than a hundred years, by every one who has 
an interest in sound scholarship, and by every 
one who believes that a man should be tried 
by regular process before he is convicted, sen- 
tenced and executed.” 

The Evang:list is outspoken in its condem- 
nation of the assembly’s treatment of Pro- 
fessor Smith. ‘‘ Knowing as we do, from per- 
sonal acquaintance, the scholars of Great 
Britain, we are sure that the condemnation 
of Professor Smith will give a shock to all 
the men of learning and of piety whose opin- 
jons we most value. They will look upon it 
as a sign that America, the freest of nations 
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politically, has not yet attained the priceless 
blessing of liberty in the study of the Word 
of God. Were it possible to submit the case 
to an ecumenical council composed of the 
most eminent Biblical scholars of all coun- 
tries, the decision at Saratoga would be over- 
whelmingly reversed; to use an American 
phrase, it would be nowhere!” 

On the other band, the Mid-Continent says: 
‘We fear our ‘liberal wing’ brethren and the 
‘progressive element,’ as the phrases go, are 
thinking the Presbyterian world is sadly out 
of joint just now and going to the ‘ bow-wows.” 
The sentiment of four assemblies in succes- 
sion has been overwhelmingly conservative 
avd in the line of its historic faith and atti- 
tude. All this, of course, some elements in 
the church will regard as a strange delusion, 
but alas, alas! it seems ‘My people love to 
haveitso.’”? And the New York Observer says: _ 
“A large number of the commissioners had 
informed themselves very fully on the points 
at issue before reaching Saratoga and heard 
no convincing arguments while there in favor 
of Dr. Smith’s attitude. They saw no reason 
for believing that he was right and the whole 
Presbyterian Church wrong... . To speak of 
his theories on inspiration and inerrancy and 
the authorship of the Bible as ‘well ascer- 
tained facts’ is an error in‘ judgment, and 
suggests that a small coterie of professors in 
Presbyterian or quasi-Presbyterian seminaries 
have the kernel of truth, while the other 6,500 
Presbyterian clergymen have nothing but the 
shell. In attempting to prove himself more 
really Presbyterian than the bulk cf the Pres- 
byterian ministry, Professor Smith simply 
follows the course pursued by Professor 
Briggs, whose aggravating ‘manner toward 
scholars who differ from him is not a feature 
of Professor Smith’s treatment of his inferior 
fellow-mortals.”’ 

The Jewish Messenger deprecates the A. P. A. 
agitation: ‘‘ Non-Catholics among Gentile sects 
seem to have little idea of the disfavor with 
which their prejudice against their Catholic 
brethren is held by Jews and ‘heretics.’ 
Christianity cannot expect accessions from 
these elements when its disciples show so 
little forbearance toward each other. If Eu- 
ropean influences directed toward our school 
system are baneful and are to be condemned, 
medizval persecution of sect and class in the 
name of a false American sentiment is equally 
detestable.” 

For a stiff view of the functions of the church 
commend us to the Toronto Presbyterian Re- 
view: ‘*Church history may instruct us, as 
well as Scripture, that ‘conformity to the 
world’ for any reason is wrong. The church 
was not intended by Christ to provide carnal 
entertainments, amusements and social feast- 
ings; that was no part of Christ’s mission and 
is no part of ours. The apostles reproved such 
things, ‘Have ye not houses to eat and drink 
in?’ Men cannot thus be drawn to Christ. 
They may be induced to connect themselves 
more or less closely to a church which thus 
gratifies their worldly tastes, but they will 
remain outside of the kingdom of God. A 
man who has been induced to join a church 
for worldly or carnal reasons will leave it 
when he can be better served and pleased else- 
where.”’ 

It is doubtful, says the Congregationalist, 
if at any denominational headquarters in 
the wide world there exists a stronger feel- 
ing of personal good fellowship than among 
the workers in the Congregational House. 
This is just as it should be. The ‘‘ House”’ 
should be of the style and stripe to make 
service for it a pleasure and an honor. And 
those who share its labors and privileges 
should count it a particularly base thing to 
cultivate small jealousies and indulge in 
malicious or thoughtless criticism, The 
plant of good fellowship flourishes in the 
soil of devotion to great interests. The self- 
seeking and the jealous are always sour.— 
The Christian Leader. 


800 
Literature 
HENRY MORLEY AND EDMUND 
YATES. 


The recent almost simultaneous deaths of 
these two men suggest the comparative 
affluence of British modern literature in 
eminent names. Neither Professor Morley 
nor Mr. Yates will be missed conspicuously 
by the general English public although each 
has done ample work of a permanent quality. 
Professor Morley was an author, a teacher 
and a lecturer, his specialty being English 
literature, of which department in Univer- 
sity College be has been in charge since 1865. 
He has been principal of University Hall, 
London, since 1882, and held concededly 
high rank among English educators. 

Mr. Yates was the more versatile and 
brilliant and probably the more widely 
known man of the two, but his work was 
perhaps the less valuable to the world. He 
was a dramatist, actor, critic, lecturer, 
journalist, etc., a man of keen, incisive 
sparkling qualities and not destitute of 
solid force, yet concerned chiefly with the 
lighter aspects of life. His famous quarrel 
with Thackeray, as the outcome of which 
Yates left the Garrick Club, being practi- 
cally forced out of it, was exceedingly dis- 
creditable to Thackeray, although it had 
originated in a piece of needless, and there- 
fore foolish, unfriendly criticism of him by 
Yates. It showed vividly the kind heart of 
Dickens who in vain tried to compose it, 
acting, as mutual friend. 

There are very many literary men now 
living and producing in England who, with- 


out being great men in the fullest sense, 


are capable enough and important enough 
to be noteworthy, and among them both 
Morley and Yates fairly were to be ranked. 
Perhaps they were among the better known 
of such writers. They will be much missed 
in the circles which knew them best. They 
will not be forgotten at once by the larger 
public, and kindly and appreciative com- 
ment will follow them fora time. But they 
have made no contributions to English lit- 
erature which cannot be continued equally 
well by other men. They were good work- 
men but gave no evidence of possessing 
unusual inspiration. The undoubted value 
of their services ought to encourage all who 
doubt their own endowment with excep- 
tional powers. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


The Christian Literature Company has re- 
published. in a neat little book, edited by 
Dr. A. H. Bradford and called The Question 
of Unity, the series of articles on the unifi- 
cation of Christendom called forth by Pro- 
fessor Shields’s famous monograph on The 
Historic Episcopate and originally published 
in Christian Literature and the Review of the 
Churches. The contributors are Dr. Brad- 
ford, who introduces the discussion, Rev. 
D. N. .Beach, President G. A. Gates, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, Dr. W. H. Ward and Rev. W. F. 
Cooley, Congregationalists; Dr. W. R. Hunt- 
ington and Dr. H. Y. Satterlee, Episcopali- 
ans; Dr. J. H. Ecob, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. 
Gilbert Reid and Professor Shields, Presby- 
terians; Dr. B. B. Tyler, of the Disciples of 
Christ; Prof. G: R. Crooks, a Methodist; 
President T. F. Seward, of the Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity; Dr. David Waters, of the 
Reformed Dutch; Dr. G. D. Boardman, of 
the Baptists; and Dr. J. J. Synnott, a Roman 
Catholic. 
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Most of them do not sympathize with Dr. 
Shields’s remarkable indorsement of the 
Chicago-Lambeth articles as affording a 
common ground of Christian union, and it 
is clear that public sentiment, so far as they 
represent it, is not favorable to those arti- 
cles. Why should it be? The fourth article, 
bearing upon the historic episcopate, is an 
inevitable stumbling-block. The only his- 
toric episcopate which the Episcopal de- 
nomination has any right to offer to others 
and the only one in which its members, 
with a few exceptions, believe is the dioc- 
esan episcopate. For Dr. Shields or anybody 
else to say that this institution is consistent 
with the local independence of our Congre- 
gational churches is sheer nonsense. 

For us to accept the historic episcopate 
would mean to surrender one of our funda- 
mental principles, and we are glad that 
these contributors make that so plain. As 
we have said before and more than once, we 
long for Christian unity but it never will be 
brought to pass by shutting the eyes to 
what the historic episcopate is and involves. 
If the time ever comes when loyalty to 
Christ shall mean surrendering the inde- 
pendence of our individual churches and ac- 
cepting a historic episcopate, we will advo- 
cate the surrender and the acceptance. But 
it will not come at present. It is not more 
likely to come than a time when the episco- 
pally governed denominations shall become 
Congregational; and when it comes, if it 
ever does come, the issue ought to be and 
will be met frankly and boldly. Nobody is 
to be beguiled by assurances that we can 
subordinate our churches to diocesan bish- 
ops and still retain theirindependence. [75 
cents. | 


MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. 


_ The second volume of this valuable and 
engrossing work, edited by the Duc d’Au- 
diffret-Pasquier and translated by C. E. 
Roche, deals with the years 1812-14. It 
opens with the occupation of Moscow by 
Napoleon and ends with the recall of the 
Bourbons to France and the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVIII. It isa history 
of events from the point of view of one usu- 
ally inside the confidential circle of those 
who governed France and any suspicion 
that the author may be exaggerating his 
own importance seems to be set at rest by 
internal evidence of the truth of what he 
claims. Indeed, he writes calmly and fairly 
and without undue self-exaltation. - : 

He is a keen critic of Napoleon yet is 
just. It is of great interest to mark, as he 
portrays it, the waning military skill of the 
great emperor and general, a decline inter- 
rupted by occasional brilliant flashes of 
shrewdness and energy yet a steady prog- 
ress in the wrong direction none the less. 
The shiftings of public feeling and of the 
sentiments of the army and the courses of 
prominent French individuals are narrated 
with enlightening vividness and the diffi- 
culties and final success of the policy of co- 
operation against Napoleon on the part of 
the other European rulers are set forth en- 
grossingly. M. Pasquier occupied a re- 
markably fortunate position for the com- 
prehension of the situation and also wielded 
a most active and trustworthy, pen. 

_It is safe to say that the contribution of 
this work to the sum of public opinion con- 
cerning Napoleon must have the effect of 
diminishing somewhat the impressiveness 
of his character and career as a military 
leader and asastatesman. He is shown to 
have been wanting during these vital years 
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in sound judgment at critical periods and 
to have hastened his own downfall by his 
blunders. The author has written without 
apparent prejudice and, indeed, with a 
strong sense of obligation to the emperor, 
but with a ruling purpose to declare the 
truth. He has added considerable impor- 
tant historical material to the stock already 
in hand and has given it to the world in an 
uncommonly entertaining manner. At least 
one additional volume of his work is under- 


stood to be in preparation. ° [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


For some time a series of papers by Prof. 
William Milligan of Aberdeen University, 
on the Resurrection have been appearing in 
the Monthly Interpreter and the Expositor. 
They now have been collected and published 
in avolume called The Resurrection of the 
Dead [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$1.75] and they form an exposition of the 
fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. They 
are learned yet clear and they set forth most 
helpfully the author’s understanding of the 
apostle’s meaning which is essentially that 
of most other believers.——The latest num- 
ber in The Expositor’s Bible is The Second 
Book of Kings [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50], which is the work of Archdeacon 
Farrar. It is a graphic, picturesque presen- 
tation of the successive points of the narra- 
tive, influenced but not carried away by the 
claims of the modern school of critics and 
pre-eminent for vigor and impressiveness. 
It is more like a story than like the ordinary 
exposition or commentary. i 

The Theological Educator is the title of a 
series of manuals of which the most recent, 
by Prof. James Iverach, D. D., is Christian- 
ity and Evolution [Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents]. The author’s study of the topic is 
comprehensive and thorough as well as for- 
cibly expressed and his conclusion is that 
evolution is consistent with Christianity and 
that, although Christ was not evolved and 
holds an exceptional place, the theory has 
applications to other men although organic 
evolution, while it may be true, remains as 
yet unproved. Our Word and Work for 
Missions [Universalist Publishing House. 
$1.00], edited by Rev. H. W. Rugg, D. D., 
embodies a series of valuable papers by emi- 
nent Universalists the object of which is 
both to set forth the principles of mission 
work and to stir up Universalists generally 
to a new interest and activity in regard to 
missions. The book is adapted to do good 
service and contains portraits of the con- 
tributors as well as some account of the 
Universalist J apanese Mission. 

Through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
City of Child-Soul [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00], contains over forty five-minute ser- 
mons by Rey. Sylvanus Stall, D. D., preached 
to the children of his congregation be- 
fore the Sunday morning sermon. They are 
short, pithy, practical, sensible and spir- 
itually stimulating. The practice of pre- 
paring such a discourse once a week must 
exert a very positive and helpful influence 
upon the character of the sermons prepared 
for adults. 


STORIES, 


The Green Bay Tree [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. 50 cents], by W. H. Wilkins and Her- 
bert Vivian, undertakes. to illustrate the 
prosperity of the unscrupulous and the dis- 
appointment of the righteous, so far as 
worldly prosperity goes, facts which often 
are noticed although the good usually tri- 
umph at last in books. This aim imparts a 
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certain freshness to the story which also is 
strong and striking. But the would-be good 
people are by no means well drawn. The 
authors are at their best in delineating their 
more or less shady characters and the book 
misrepresents the facts in so far as it may 
lead anybody to suppose that such a prig as 
Gwendolen and such a weakling as Tyrconnel 
are fair examples of goodness. The book is 
dangerous in a measure, It may tempt 
some readers to try to live by their wits at 


the expense of society. We therefore do’ 


not feel able to commend it heartily in spite 
of its literary ability.——The Trespasser [D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by Gilbert Par- 
ker, makes large use of the idea of heredity 
and at least implies that one is not much to 
blame for yielding to temptation provided 
that the inducements are strong and the 
yielding be done in a large and free man- 
ner. This is unwholesome doctrine. But 
the book is not enough of a book to do wide 
mischief, 

The same at least half-apologetic tone in 
regard to evil characterizes much of The 
Rubicon [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by 
E. F. Benson. Deception and suicide seem 
to be held up as noble because through 
them the heroine attempts to atone for irrep- 
arable mischief which she has done. Such 
a book as this could do no one any good 
even if there were any special pleasure in 
reading it. It is the fruit of a low sort of 
taste.——Maxwell Gray’s material: in A 
Costly Freak [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] 
is scanty and the outline of the story is 
unlikely. But the utmost is made of the 
elements of the situation, and there is some 
interest in the tale. Yet it is not to be 
compared with the author’s other books. 
——Mr. Shen’s Pigtail [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents], the opening issue of the 
Incognito Library, contains half a dozen 
short sketches of Anglo Chinese life, which 
lead one to believe that it is decidedly vul- 
gar or worse and not worth the trouble of 
describing. The Autonym Library is an- 
other new venture and the first number, 
The Upper Berth, contains this story and 
another, By the Waters of Paradise, both 
by Mr. Marion Crawford, and each intro- 
ducing the uncanny somewhat freely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. M. S. Terry’s little book, Rambles in 
the Old World [Cranston & Curts. $1.00], 
contains, of course, many interesting com- 
ments upon European sights and people, 
but there is nothing in it except what 
scores of others have written before and 
often with much more impressiveness. We 
regret not to be able to speak more favora- 
bly of the book, but this is the plain truth 
aboutit. Unless one has something really 
fresh to say about European travel or is 
conscious of possessing some unusual pow- 
ers of utterance and description, it is not 
worth his while to write any account of his 
travels except for private circulation among 
his friends. ——F lying machines are receiv- 
ing an amount of thought, discussion and 


-experimental attention. which would sur- 


prise most people if they were to be fully 
informed, and Aérial Navigation [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25], by J. G. W. Fijnje 
Van Salverda, a Netherlander, which Col. 
G. E. Waring, Jr., has translated, is adapted 
to post the reader up to date in regard to 
the subject. The author is an eminent 
Dutch engineer and he predicts the success 
of aérial navigation before long and indi- 
cates how hindrances to it are to be over- 


come. The book is illustrated. 


The Cungregationalist 


Rev. W. M. Thayer has compiled a volume 
of anecdotes from the careers of eminent 
men or women which is entitled Ethics of 
Success [A. M. Thayer & Co. 80 cents] 
and is intended to serve as a reading-book 
in schools of the middle grades. It is de- 
cidedly interesting and morally invigorating 
and is well printed. It has some illustra- 
tions. President W. R. Harper and Prof. 
I. B. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, 


‘have prepared a little book, Inductive Stud- 


ies in English Grammar [American Book Co. 
40 cents], which is intended and certainly is 
well adapted to simplify and facilitate other- 
wise intelligent preparation for the study of 
language in the high school. Their names 
are sufficient proof that it has great merits, 
With the Wild Flowers [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.00] is by E. M. Hardinge. In it the 
members of the plant-world as best known 
to most readers are described together with 
their friends and enemies, instruction being 
clothed in an agreeable style so that young 
people may enjoy reading it. It seems like 
a pleasant and profitable little volume to 
keep at hand for the children to use. It is 
issued tastefully. 

The second volume of English Prose [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.10], edited by Henry Craik, 
covers the period from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the Restoration and begins with 
Lord Bacon and closes with Cudworth and 
L’ Estrange. The editor has provided a gen- 
eral and usefully suggestive introduction 
and different sub-editors have contributed 
the selections and biogfaphical notes relat- 
ing to each author as well as the minor 
introductions. Thus the work is largely 
that of these sub-editors, but they include 
some good names and their work speaks for 
itself. The student will value the book 
highly unless its type prove too fine for his 
eyes. Yet it is very clear.—Rev. J. I. 
Mombert, D.D., is the author of A Short 
History of the Crusades [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50]. The book is hardly more than an 
outline sketch, but is more graphic and 
interesting than is true of most such con- 
densed treatises. It will be found useful 
by students and, for reference, by the gen- 
eral reader. It is well gotten up and is 
an excellent book in all respects.——Prof. 
Brander Matthews’s comedy, This Picture 
and That [Harper & Bros. 50 cents], is 
short, lively and amusing but presents no 
specially salient features, 


NOTES. 


— The World’s Columbian Exposition has 
become Campbell’s Illustrated Monthly. 


— A complete collection of the poems of 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, 
is in preparation. 

—— Joseph Jefferson, the famous actor, also 


is eminent as an author and artist and is very ~ 


popular as a lecturer and after-dinner speaker. 

— Littell’s Living Age, the popular eclectic 
magazine, has issued its two-hundredth quar- 
terly bound volume, completing its fiftieth 
year of life.. \ 


— A collaborated story has just been 
printed in France in different kinds of type so 
that the reader can tell at any moment which 
author wrote what is being read. 


— Mr. Gladstone takes the American edi- 
tions of the American magazines in order to 
be able to inform himself from the advertise- 
ments in regard to our economic condition. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly states that 
among the voluminous writings of Lope de 
Vega are five novels, each of which entirely 
omits a different one of the five vowels. This 
seems incredible. 


—— The family of Gounod, the composer, is 
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to publish a memorial volume, to contain the 
fragmentary manuscripts left by him, some of 
which are autobiographical, and selections 
from his correspondence. 


— Mr. Howells is reported to have re- 
cently said that all living English novelists, 
with a single exception not mentioned, “‘ are 
careless and slipshod in their style.”’ It would 
be interesting to learn what some of them 
think of Mr. Howells. 


—— Mr.S.S. Rider, of Providence, R.I.,. is 
about to prepare in facsimile a limited edition 
—fifty copies only—of the Digest of Rhode 
Island of 1719, which is entitled Acts and Re- 
solves of Her Majesty’s Colony of Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations in America, 
Boston in New England, 1719. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. contrib- 
uted one entire tenth of the tive thousand vol- 
umes in the model library exhibited at the 
World’s Fair by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. They have now issued a handsome 
Descriptive List of the contents of their con- 
tribution, which numbers 548 titles. 


— The Lothrop Publishing Co. has bought 


out the D. Lothrop Co., D. Lothrop & Co. and 


the Interstate Publisbing Co, and will carry 
on a business of the same general character as 
that of their predecessors aud with the same 
good taste and energy. The new company is 
officered by employés of the former D. Loth- 
rop Co. ‘i 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
His VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. pp. 394. $1.25. 
Two STRINGS TO His Bow. By Walter Mitchell. 
pp. 278. $1.25. 
CLAuDIA Hyp. By Frances C. Baylor. pp. 442. 
$1.25. 
My SUMMER IN A MORMON VILLAGE. By Florence 
A.Merriam. pp.171. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
A PREPARATORY yA eer READER. By C.L. Van 
Daell. pp.136. 45'cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
THE FORTUNES OF MARGARET WELD. By Mrs. 
S.M.H.Gardner, pp. 233. $1.25. 
Hartford Seminary Press. Hartford. 
WEALTH AND MoRAL LAw. By President E. B. 
Andrews, LL.D. pp.135. $1.00. 
G. P.. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By A. K. 
Rogers. pp. 354. $1.75. 
STUDIES IN MEDI@VAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
By Prof. E. T. McLaughlin. pp. 188. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
pp. 392. $1.50. 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. By L.E. 
Holt, M.D. pp. 66. 50cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. By Mabel O. Wright. 
pp. 238. 75 cents. 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE LIFE BEyonp. By Rev. G. H. Hepworth, D.D. 
pp. 116. 75 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
A TRUE TEACHER: MARY MORTIMER. By Minerva 
B. Norton. pp. 341. $1.00. 


Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
A SUBURBAN PASTORAL. By H. A. Beers. pp. 265. 
75 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY PROVED BY THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By Rev. E. B. Boggs, D.D. pp. 55. 50 
cents. : 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
1890-91. 2vols. pp. 654 and 895. 
Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
JUDAISM AT THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RE- 
LIGIONS. pp. 418. $2.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Whitby. 
pp. 374. 50 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
APPEAL AND ARGUMENT OF HENRY PRESERVED 
SmirH, D.D. pp. 144. 50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
CONGRESS AND THE CaBINET. II. 
Kradford. pp. 88. 25 cents. 
SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE VIEW OF DISTRIBU- 
TION. By J. A. Hobson. pp. 67. 25 cents. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 
THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA IN AMERICA. By B. W. 
James, M.D. pp. 135. ; 
Methodist Episcopal Book Room. Philadelphia. 
SCEPTICAL HOMAGE TO CHRIST. By George Sex- 
ton, Ph.D. pp. 29.: 
E. A. Weeks & Co. Chicago. 
HONEY FROM STRANGE Hives. By Rey. H. T. Mil- 
Jer. pp. 234. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A good array of encouraging news from the 
New York churches greets us this time. 

None the-less inspiring is the word from 
three small churches in Michigan which have 
achieved success by supplying their need ac- 
cording to their ability. 

The reports, which continue to come in, of 
pleasant Memorial Day services are specially 
impressive in instances where the living sol- 
diers are invited to unite with the churches in 
honoring their dead comrades. 

A practical method of bringing together 
different denominations and of reaching non- 
church members and attendants was pre- 
sented by the first meeting of the Men’s Union 
in a church in our State. 

It is none too early for open air services and 
we shall hope to record a good many more be- 
sides the one mentioned this week. 

We do not hear often from our Indian 
churches in the West. We trust the prosper- 
ity of one which we note this week will cheer 
others which hope soon to dedicate edifices of 
their own. 


AN INSTALLATION AT JAMAICA 
PLAIN. 
The churches of the Suffolk South Confer- 
ence were called together in council last 
Thursday afternoon for the third time during 
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REV. CHARLES L. MORGAN. 


the month of May, tlie occasion being the in- 
stallation of Rey. C. L. Morgan as pastor of 
the Central Church, Jamaica Plain. The 
same churches assisted the Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, May 3, to install Rev. C. H. Beale 
as its pastor, and May 10 they ordained Rey. 
Laurence Perry, who is assistant at Boylston 
Church, Jamaica Plain. 

Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., was chosen moder- 
ator. Mr. Morgan read a full and elaborate 
paper describing his experience in the minis- 
try and giving a statement of his belief. The 
members of the council generously availed 
themselves of the privilege of asking ques- 
tions, not because any one seemed desirous 
of criticising the statements of the candidate, 
but because it is always of interest to minis- 
ters, when an addition is made to their ranks 
from another section of the country, to learn 
how a brother representing that section looks 
at the great truths of Christianity as related 
to present Christian life and social problems. 
Mr. Morgan sbowed himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar’ with these truths, having had a deep. 
personal religious experience and a score of 
prosperous years in the ministry. 

In the evening the church was well filled 
in spite of the heavy rain and the public ex- 
ercises were very interesting. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little preached the sermon from John 1: 11- 
13. Rev. Dr. G. M. Boynton offered the in- 
stalling prayer, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton gave 
the charge to the pastor, and Rey. Dr. A. W. 


The Congregationalist 


Archibald the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle, the last pastor, gave the 
charge to the people, Mr. Wyllis W. Baird 
brought a greeting from the Church of the 


Redeemer, Chicago, and Rey. Dr. T. P. Prud- 


den offered the concluding prayer. It was a 
pleasant experience for the church to have 
three of its former pastors, Drs. Quint, Boyn- 
ton and Tuttle, share in the installation sery- 
ices of its new minister. 

’ Mr. Morgan was born in East Boston in 1849, 
went to Minneapolis with his parents when he 
was seven years old, graduated at Beloit Col- 
lege in 1871, prepared for the ministry at Yale 
Seminary, was pastor of Hope Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., then for a year at Green Bay, 
Wis., ten years at Moline, Ill., and has just 
closed his latest pastorate with the Church of 
the Redeemer, Chicago. 


AROUND NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN. 

The majority of those chosen as delegates 

attended the recent couference in Brooklyn. 
Broadway Tabernacle reported a needed reyi- 
sion of the roll, and an earnest effort to find 
the best way of working amid rapidly changing 
surroundings. Pilgrim of New York has re- 
ceived thirty-two members since January, 
making a total of 730, with as many more in 
the Sunday school and an equal number in the 
Saturday industrial school. Some anxiety con- 
cerning the future is occasioned by an influx of 
Jews in the locality. Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, holds its ground even though it 
has lost many of its members by removal. 
Tompkins Avenue has received large addi- 
tions and sustains a score of organizations. 
The sewing school has 600 members and the 
kindergarten 200. Lewis Avenue is rejoicing 
in its new building, described last week. 
- The Central has received nearly 200 mem- 
bers; those ‘at the home church mainly from 
the Sunday school, and those at the Bethesda 
Branch as the result of the winter’s revival. 
Bushwick Avenue regrets delay in obtaining 
a new edifice, which, however, is assured for 
the future. The lot will be given when $15,- 
000 is secured for the building. Already 
$5,000 has been pledged, in addition to $10,000 
left by Mr. Suydam. But the plans of the 
church are hindered by a delay in settling the 
will. ‘The membership of Mt. Vernon has 
been nearly doubled. Lee Avenue has in- 
creased its home missionary contribution 
from $90 to $180. The New England hopes to 
be in its new building by the fall. It sustains 
three Endeavor Societies. The Camp Memo- 
rial has found probation for membership a 
wise plan. A parish house is to be built on 
the lot next to the church. 

Rockaway Beach finds summer work hard, 
as most of the townspeople are interested in 
the liquor or boarding house business and pro- 
vide for thousands of guests on Sundays. 
Puritan sustains a monthly concert of prayer; 
laymen lead the midweek prayer meetings. 
The Branch, though compelled to hold its 
meetings in a music hall, has a flourishing 
Sunday school of 600 members. 

South Church recently received twenty-five 
members and has had one of the most encour- 
aging years in its existence. East Rockaway 
has a limited field, having Methodist churches 
on three sides and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
fourth. It has a parish of 150 members and 
125 in the Sunday School. Nazarene sustains 
large evening audiences, which sometimes 
exceed the seating capacity of the church. 
The Bethesda Branch of the Central Church 
is to be enlarged, the home vhurch having 
raised $6,000 for the building and the branch 
expecting to secure half as much more for 
furnishings. E, He B. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMITY IN 
MICHIGAN. ; 


Some weeks ago a vivid picture was pre- 


sented in the Congregationalist of the de- 
plorable results of the un-Christian rivalry 
between different churches in a Northern 
Michigan town. Ihat persons may not judge 
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all cases by this one, the facts concerning 
three other widely separated towns in the 
same State should be made known. In one 
of them a single house of worship is owned 
jointly and occupied every Sunday by the 
Methodists and the Congregationalists. The 
two pastors preach alternately in the same 
pulpit, and each supplies another preaching 
station a few miles distant on other Sundays. 

In another town a Presbyterian and a Con- 
gregational church, neither of them able alone 
to support the preaching of the gospel, have 
engaged a common pastor—a Congregational- 
ist. <A third town has a Methodist and a Con- 
gregationalist house of worship and each 
church holds a preaching service alternately 
in its own house of worship conducted by its 
own pastor. The congregations are the same 
in both houses from week to week. The pas- 
tors have other appointments on Sundays 
when they are not preaching at their churches. 
There is but one Sunday school in the town, 
the officers and teachers of which are divided 
as equally as possible between the two 
churches. The sessions of the school, like the 
preaching services, are held in the houses of 
worship alternately. ¢ 

As none of these communities has the popu- 
lation nor sufficient means to warrant the 
maintenance of separate services for each 
church, the present arrangement is giving 
marked satisfaction. Church preferences are 
respected, common sense business principles 
are applied, the unity of Christian disciples in 
faith and practice is magnified and their dif- 
ferences are kept in the background. These 
cases probably illustrate the trend of religious 
affairs in many a community today. 

Ww. H. W. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. BURNHAM 
AT ST. LOUIS. 

The pastorate of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
is of vast importance to the whole Mississippi 
valley, and it is matter of great rejoicing that 
it has been so quickly and ably filled. The 
installation of the new pastor, Rev. Michael 
Burnham, D. D.,took place June 1 by a coun- 
cil composed of all the churches in St. Louis 
and vicinity, Kansas City and Springfield, 
Mo., Springfield, Mass., and Union Park 
Church, Chicago. The correspondence and 
other matter from the church records was un- 
usually full, and Dr. Burnham’s comprehen- 
sive statement of his religious life and theo- 
logical views was so satisfactory that not a 
question was asked by auy member of the 
council, It is certain that the pulpit of Pil- 
grim Church, as of old, is to be a place of 
strong convictions and great faith. All con- 
cerned in the exercises of the day were im- 
pressed with the feeling that with such a 
pastor and such a people there is every reason 
to expect great blessing and spiritual up- 
building. 

The opening exercises of the installation 
service were conducted by Rev. Messrs. 
J. W! Sutherland and C. S. Sargent. Dr. 
F. A. Nobie, who has always been a warm 
friend of this church, preached the sermon, 
his text being John 15: 5. It was a suggestive 
discourse, with Christ for its central thought. 
Dr. W. M. Jones offered the installing prayer, 
Dr. J. H. George gave the right hand, Dr. 
Henry Hopkins the charge to the pastor, and 
Dr. G. C. Adams the charge to the people. 
A happy thought in the program was the ex- 
pression of interdenominational fellowship by 
Dr. S. J. Niccolls of the Second Presbyterian 
Church and Dr. W. W. Boyd of the Second 
Baptist Church, the latter a warm friend of 
Dr. Goodell and the former having been for 
nearly thirty years in his. present pastorate 
and having seen the whole life of Pilgrim 
Church. Go. Ate 


A MEMORIAL CHURCH AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


Sunday, May 20, was a notable day at the 
Cheyenne River, when the Ehzabeth Winyan 
Memorial Church was dedicated and a son 
and brother of this noble woman were or- 
dained ministers. hte 
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Almost fifty years ago Elizabeth Winyan 
was converted when Drs. Riggs and William- 
son were working in Minnesota. From the 
first she was an active and energetic Christian 
worker. In 1876, when Thomas Riggs was 
opening up the work among the Indians west 
of the Missouri, Elizabeth left her people and 
accompanied by her son and his wife came to 
the Missouri. Here she labored with all the 
energy of a Christian and all the tenacity of 
an Indian. The last ten years were spent on 
the Cheyenne River where the American Mis- 
sionary Association erected this beautiful 
chapel in her memory. 


The council called for the dedication and 


ordination was a thoroughly representative 
one. Ehnamani, the veteran pastor, was there. 
Eli Abraham, one of the most scholarly In- 
dians, was moderator. The Indian churches 
sent their best men as delegates, and the field 
was represented by Missionaries A. L. and 
T. L. Riggs, Reed and Cross among the Da- 
kotas, Hall of the Rees, Mandans and Gros 
Ventres, and Burgess of the Crows; while the 
white churches were represented by Rey. C’ 
F. Reed of the Pierre church, with its del- 
egate. 

In examining the candidates the Indians in 
the council were as active as the white mem- 
bers, and in yoting showed themselves more 
earnest in demanding an educated as well as 
consecrated ministry. This marks a new era 
in the Indian work of the A.M. A. Almost 
every church is busy in raising funds for a 
building; not only the congregations but the 
spiritual life has outgrown the earth-roofed 
log house, and a few years will see the hills 
dotted with Indian churches of their own 
building. 8 AS 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Vr.—The Bennington Conference met, May 29, 30, 
in Bennington Center. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. William Ewen. The addresses and papers 
were on Home and Foreign Missionary Work, Mis- 
sionary Meetings of the Church, Reflex Influence 
of Missions on the Church Herself, C. C. B. §S., 
Cc. S. S. and P. S., The Churches of Bennington 
County—Their Origin and Achievement, The Ele- 
ments of Strength and Weakness in Our Churches, 
The New Sunday School Life and The County Y. P. 
S.C. E. Work. 


The Addison County Conference held a meeting 
in Middlebury May 31, June1. The subjects of dis- 
cussion were: Organic Church Union, Young Men 
Outside of the Churches, The Duty of the Church 
to the Sunday School, The Best Sunday School Les- 
son Helps and The Power of the Gospel to Overcome 
Worldliness. Missionary addresses were given by 
representatives of the Vermont W. H. M. U., the 
C.S.S.and P. S. and the C.H.M.S. While more 
churches had lost than gained in membership dur- 
ing the year, there was a net gain of thirty-one. 
Ferrisburg and Orwell reported special religious 
interest. 


Wis.—The annual meeting of the Milwaukee dis- 
trict convention was held with the church at South 
Milwaukee, Rey. Stowe Sawyer, pastor, May 28, 29. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. L. E. Osgood. 
Topics discussed were: The Meaning of Church 
Membership as Regards: the Church, Good Citizen- 
ship and Missions; The Church and the Kingdom; 
and Forward Movements—yY. P. 8S. C. E., Junior 
C. E., Sunday School and Sunday Evening Club. 
The reports from the churches were notably satis- 
factory for amount and character of the work being 
done; almost all have had considerable additions, 
and in the Union Grove church and village a phe- 
nomenal moral revolution seems to have been 
wrought during the past year. Every merchant in 
town, every carpenter, every stone mason, with the 
editor and other prominent citizeus, have come into 
the church. ‘The village seems to be enjoying a 
“boom” in real estate and general prosperity in 
consequence. 


Beloit Convention met May 15,16. Most of the 
papers and discussions centered in the home mis- 
sion work of the State, addresses being made by 
Secretaries H. W. Carter, W. G. Puddefoot and 
H.D. Wiard. All the sessions were characterized 
by more than ordinary spiritual impression and 
suggestiveness. 


Cou.—The Western Association convened in Mont- 
rose May 15-17. The pastors of all the churches 
but one were present. [lhe mountain churches have 
had some peculiar trials, but, asa rule, the reports 
from. the various fields were encouraging. Two 
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churches, Telluride and Cortez, are without pastors. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. H. M. Skeels. 
Subjects of papers were, A Working Church—What 
It Is and How Secured, and Christianity’s Book. 
The addresses were on Our Work, Home Missions, 
Sunday School Work and Foreign Work. At the 
woman’s missionary meeting interesting addresses 
were made on home and foreign work. A protest 
in form of a resolution was passed against abolish- 
ing the office of superintendent of Indian schools. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


R.I.—The Rhode Island Club held its summer 
festival in Providence, May 28. It was the largest 
gathering ever held by the club, 450 members and 
guests being present. Hon. D. G. Brewer, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, spoke on The Home 
Life of the Pilgrims, considered in its relations to 
their development and successes. He remarked 
that no matter where English-speaking people go 
they carry home with them. When the Pilgrims 
landed in New England each individual was a 
factor in the state, because he represented a fainily. 
Individuality is being crushed out today by tene- 
ment houses and clubs. Take care of the home, he 
said, and the nation will take care of itself. Place 
a Bible on the table in every home and, with God’s 
blessing, you have heaven begun on earth. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


There will be wide sympathy with Mr. George P. 
Smith of the C.§.S.and P.S.in the sudden death 
of his wife, a woman of rare qualities. They bad 
been married just forty years. A tender service 
was held at the Forest Hill cemetery last Sunday, 
conducted by Dr. E. K. Alden and Rey. C. H. Beale. 


Park Street Church is to have the space in the 
basement of its building enlarged and made availa- 
ble for store purposes. The edifice is so located that 
the rental of the ower story would bring in a large 
revenue without interfering with the work and wor- 
ship of the church. 


Massachisetts. 


REVERE.—Union services have been held for three 
weeks by the First Church, Rev. W.S. Eaton, pas- 
tor, and the First Baptist Church. Valuable assist- 
ance was rendered by Rey. W. A. Dunnett, the Cana- 
dian singing evangelist. Asa result of this special 
effort forty-five were received by the Congregational 
ehurch, June 3, all but five on confession. During 
the past year and a half seventy-two have been 
added and the congregations have been more than 
doubled. This is the most prosperous time in the 
history of the church. 


ANDOVER.—Mr. Robert A. Woods has just closed 
a course of lectures at the seminary on the Bearing 
of Social Ethics Upon Present Life. Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey spoke at the prayer meeting of the 
seniinary church last week in behalf of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund of the National Council. Rev. 
James Denney, on his way to Scotland, spent a few 
hours in the town on Thursday last. His address 
at Bartlet Chapel, upon the trend of theological 
thought in Great Britain, left a pleasant impression 
of the clear mind and fine spirit of the man. 


WORCESTER.—At the first meeting of the Men’s 
Union of the Piedmont Church an address was made 
by Rev. Elijah Horr, D.D., on The Relation of the 
Union to the Church. Other addresses were on Our 
Young Men in Politics, Men’s Unions in the Church 
and Their Possibilities, The Relation of Young Men 
to the Commonwealth, Coxeyism or the Industrial 
Problems, Should Young Lawyers Remain Lawyers 
or Become Politicians, and Views of the English on 
the Industrial and Political Situation in This Coun- 
try. The Universalist pastor spoke on Unions in the 
Church. 

New Hampshire. 

Rev. F. D. Ayer, pastor of the First Church, Con- 
cord, is giving to interested audiences a series of 
Sunday evening discourses on the Christian doc- 
trines.—The church in Hancock has voted to build 
a parsonage. A lot has been offered as a gift and 
generous aid promised. 


Connecticué. 
TORRINGTON.—Under the free pew system the 
Third Church has larger congregations than ever. 
Rey. H. B. Roberts, the pastor, sailed for Europe 
May 26 asa delegate to the Y. M. C. A. Convention. 
Among other gifts from the church he received 
$130. 


SouTH GLASTONBURY.—During the eight years’ 
pastorate of Rev. Marcus Burr, who has just re- 
signed, the permanent fund has been enlarged, the 
edifice has been improved, the number of families 
in the parish have been nearly doubled, the Sunday 
school has nearly trebled and the contributions have 
become much larger. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 
GLOVERSVILLE.—The church has decided to adopt 
the free pew system as long as it continues to wor- 
ship in the public hall. A call for pledges re- 


- Sulted in raising half the needed amount, A Boys’ 


Brigade, the first in the county, has just been or- 
ganized. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS.—The roll-call is a permanent 
feature of the church work. In May 119 out of 158 
members responded. Thirty-two names have been 
added this year and a new pipe organ and new 
hymn-books are evidence of material gain. The 
pastor, Rev. C. F. Swift, has just finished his sixth 
year in this pastorate. j 

PH@NIx.—The church has had much prosperity 
under the second pastorate of Rev. H. L. Hoyt in 
the same field. In the three years somewhat over 
$800 have been raised for benevolences; the mem- 
bership has increased by fifty-five; all departments 
of work are ina thriving condition. The junior C.E. 
Society is especially large and successful. 


ELMIRA.—This month the Park Church will cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of Rey. T. K. Beech_ 
er’s remarkable pastorate. Mr. Beecher enjoys ex- 
cellent health, although increasing age and failing 
eyesight and hearing somewhat abate his old-time 
vigor. Rey. Mr.and Mrs. S. E. Eastman have been 
placed in the position of associate pastors. Both 
are able preachers, and while Mr. Beecher will prob- 


“ably retain his old position until his death he will 


rely on his assistants for much of the work. Until 
a recent period Mrs. Beecher has practically been 
assistant pastor, but her health has failed. Through 
the generosity of their friends Mr. and Mrs. Beecher 
recently took a long trip to the Bermudas, from 
which they returned greatly benefited. 


SYRACUSE.—Open air preaching will be sustained 
for several weeks this summer by the Congrega- 
tional pastors on Sunday afternoons near the South 
Avenue Church. Citizens residing in the vicinity, 
but not directly connected with the church, have 
formed an Improvement Society to support a Boys’ 
Brigade, baseball clubs, literary and social enter- 
tainments. 


We are glad to be able to state, in view of the 
alarming reports in the papers last week about the 
health of Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York, 
that there has been within a day or twoa marked 
change for the better. He has been for some little 
time a victim of a bilious attack. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A full week and two Sundays 
were given to celebrating the thirtieth anniversary 
of Central Church. Organized during the Civil 
War, it has gone steadily forward under its three 
pastors, and the number of its members has in- 
ereased from thirty-seven to 617; during three 
decades a total of 1,127 members has been upon the 
roll, the church has raised $150,000 each for its 
buildings and for its home expenses and $100,000 for 
benevolence. The special features of the exercises 
were a sermon by Rey. Edward Hawes, D.D., the 
first pastor, on The Nature and Mission of Congre- 
gationalism; addresses by the three pastors who 
have been connected with the church: Rey. Drs, 
Edward Hawes, James R. Danforth and Charles H. 
Richards; a historical sketch by Mr. John Edmands, 
clerk from the beginning; greetings from the fif- 
teen Congregational ministers in the city; fraternal 
congratulations from a group of ten churches, of 
different denominations, to which the Central be- 
longs; a sermon by Rey. Dr. R. S. Storrs on The 
Glory of the Sanctuary; a discussion of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Past and Present; a Children’s Sunday, 
on which six children were baptized and sixteen 
others received Bibles; a special sermon by the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. H. Richards, D.D.; and the anniversary 
of the Sunday school, Mr. W. H. Wanamaker, super- 
intendent. Central Church now stands at the head 
of the four churches of our body in the Quaker City. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

TOLEDO.—At the First Church a series of histor- 
ical sermons will be given during June. The sub- 
jects are: A Study of the Foundings of Chureh and 
States under the Roman Empire, The Story ef the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, The Keforma- 
tion, and From the Puritans to Us. 


Indiana, 

HEBRON.—The church, which has become much 
reduced in numbers and financial strength, voted, 
May 31, to disband, and, after repaying a small loan 
to the C.C. B.S., to place the proceeds of the sale 
of the property in the hands of the missionary so- 
cieties. The church was organized by the Union 
Mission Band of Chicago in 1877. It has not received 
missionary aid for several years. A Presbyterian 
church has since been erected in the town. 
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MICHIGAN Ciry.—Mrs. Caroline Hascoll, who re- 
cently gave $20,000 to Chicago University to estab- 
lish a lectureship on comparative religions, is a life 
member of the First Church. She recently made it 
a gift which liquidated its floating indebtedness. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The combined choirs of the Peo- 
ple’s Church and Dr. Ronthaler’s Tabernacle gave 
the first of a series of people's concerts at the 
former church May 29. A low rate of admission 
was charged and the audience was large. These 
concerts will be made a feature in the work of Peo- 
ple’s Church. 

THE SUOUTR. 
Florida. 


Key West.—Unusually large congregations attend 
the church and at special services extra chairs are 
required. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Frazer, has re- 
cently organized a Boys’ Brigade. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The church in Kingsley, Rev. John Croker, pastor, 
has assumed self-support.—The church in College 
Springs, Rev. H. M. Burr, pastor, is building a par- 
sonage. 

Minnesota. 

St. PAUL.—A meeting of much interest to railway 
engineers was held, not long ago, in the People’s 
Church, Dr. S. G. Smith, pastor. Addresses were 
given by an engineer, by the wife of an engineer 
and by Hon. L.S. Coffin, formerly railway commis- 
sioner for Iowa. The subject was Sunday Rest. 


An immense Sunday school gathering, in which 
sixty-seven churches and 8,000 children participated, 
was held May 27. The addresses were given by Dr. 
S. G. Staith and others. 


SAUK CENTER.—A series of union meetings under 
the lead of Mr. C. N. Hunt, the evangelist lawyer, 
have greatly quickened the churches and have: been 
productive of conversiors. Mr. Hunt’s work in 
various parts of the State, notably Austin and 
Brainerd, have been the means of much good. At 
the Mills meetings in Minneapolis a year ago he 
was led to devote himself to evangelistic work. 


mt PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 


ELLENSBURG.—The church has suffered from un- 
fortunate business management, but the small 
membership is courageous and hopeful. A large 
note can be canceled as soon as $500 more is raised. 
Superintendent Bailey and Rev. S. D. Belt, the pas- 
tor, are making an effort to save the church. The 
Yakima Association passed a resolution declaring 
that the church ought to be maintained. This town 
is the seat of the State Normal School and is a stra- 
tegic point in the State. 


TacoMA.—Rey. G. W. Gallagher of the Atkinson 
Memorial Church has been disturbed by an aggres- 
sive movement in his church, the doctrines of which 
are called divine healing and the entire sanctifica- 
tion of the body. A council called because of these 
conditions pronounced the doctrines un-Scriptural 
and contrary to reason, and advised the church to 
admonish those holding them to refrain from such 
teaching, or they would be suspended from church 
fellowship. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


BOOTHBY, Clayton D., Bangor Seminary, to Thomas- 
ton and to Houlton, Me. Accepts the former. 

CADY, Chauncey M.. formerly professor in Doshisha 
Universtey, Kyoto, Japan, to supply at Prescott, Ariz. 

ecepts, 

CLAFLIN, John, Ovid, Mich., to Clio. Accepts. 

COTTRELL, M. L., to Mondamin, Io., to supply three 
months with a view to settlement. 

CRATER, George W., Hetland, S.D., to Carthage and 
Eamond. Accepts. 

DALE, H. Dutton, to Topsham, Me. 

DIXON, Julian H., accepts call to Viroqua, Wis. 

DUNALDSON, David, Chicago Seminary, to Ocheyeden 
and Little Rock, Io. Accepts. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, Andover Seminary, to Manson, 
lo., for three months, with a view to settlement. Ac- 


cepts 

EDWARDS, William, to remain in Rose Valley and 
Gardner, N. D. 

EWELL, Edwin, Byron, Ill., to Clarion. 

GOLDER, J. L., to Eliot, Me. Accepts. 

GRAY. Frederick, formerly of Olivet Ch., Wichita, Kan., 
to Athol, Accepts. 

ALLL, Virgil B., Chicago Seminary, to Waucoma, Io. 

HOLP, P. E., formerly of South Dakota, to Waseca, 
Minn. Accepts. . 

ISAACS, William, to Williston, N.D. Accepts to re- 
main a year. 

KIDDER, James, Norfolk, Neb., to Hetland, Badger and 
Spring Lake. 

LEWIS, Thomas G., formerly of Lowell, Wn., to Ritz- 
ville. Accepts. 

MCCLELLAND, Abraham L., Yale Seminary, to Nek- 
oosa, Wis. Accepts. 

MCINTIRE, Osear G., New Boston, N. H., to Hopkinton. 

MCKINLEY, Charles E., Andover Seminary, to Yar- 
moutb, Me. Accepts. 

MOORE, Philip H., Bowdoin College, accepts call to 


Saco, Me. 
OLIPHANT, Charles H., Methuen, Mass., declines call 
to Portland, Ore... 
RYBERG. ©. E., Carleton College, to the Swedish 
churches, Mankato and Kasota, Minn. Accepts. 
SIMPSON, Samuel, Oberlin Seminary,‘to Garner, Io., 
for three months, with aview to settlement. Accepts. 
SNOWDEN, James E., Le Mars, Io., to Knoxville. 
TRACY, Isaac B., Chicago Seminary, to Valley City, N. D. 
iil eee ae | Thomas W.,; Colfax, Wn., to Genesée, Cal. 
eclines, , 
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WILLIAMSON, L. J., to Georgetown, Minn. Accepts. 
WRIGHT, W. M., Selma, Minn., to Raymond, is, 
“Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


RURNHAM, Michael, D.D., 7. June 1, Pilgrim Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

EMERSON, James C., 7. May 17, Alton, N. H. Sermon, 
Rey. A. T. Hiliman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. T. 
Hurd, J. O. Tasker, S. H. Goodwin and Rey. Mr. 
Osgood (Free Baptist). 

HOPKINS, W. H., 0. May 15, Gross Park, Chicago, Il. 
Sermon, Rev. David Beaton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

. G. Johnson, D.D., E. W. Butler, J. C. Armstrong 
and Prof. O. C. Grauer. 

MCALLISTER, A., 0. May 22, Ellsworth, Minn. 

MORGAN, Charles L., i. May 31, Central Ch., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 

PATTON, M. O., 0. May —, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

RICHARDSON, Frank H.,o. May 17, Second Ch., Onarga, 
Ill. Sermon, Supt. James Pomenin es other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. W. Safford, N. P. McQuarrie, C. A. 
Moore, D. D., J. W. West. 

THOMSON, Robert J., i. May 23, Green’s Farms, Ct. 
Sermon, Rev. L. O. Brastow, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. L. Curtis, F. S. Child, Jabez Backus, J. W. 
Ballantine, Frank Russell, D. D. 


Resignations. 


ANDERSON, George P., Bonner, Mont. 

BURR, Marcus, south Glastonbury, Ct. 

CHRISTIANSEN, Andrew C., Danish Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

CREDEFORD, George H., Wilton, Me. 

EVELAND, Samuel, Ionia and Chickasaw, Io. 

HELSER, Joseph H., Machiasport, Me. 

HENDERSON, Thomas H., Port Townsend, Wn. 

HINES, Frank B, Metropolis, Il., to taxe the presi- 
dency of the Southern Coilegiate Institute, Albion. 

PAGE, Henry P., Newington, N. H j 

RIOE, Charles h., Danvers Center, Mass. 

THOMSON, A. Eugene, First Ch., Yankton, S. D., to 
take effect July 31 

TOWNE, Salem D., Oldtown, Me. 

WEST, Parley B., Sibley, Lo., to take effect Sept. 1. 


Dismissions. 
BARY, Emil B., May 29, Central Ch., Bangor, Me. 
Churches Organized. 


BRINNON, Wn., May 13.. Ten members. 
DAGGETT, Cal., May 13. Five members. 
FESSENDEN,N. D., reorganized. Twelve members. 
FRAZER, Minn., May 18. Twenty-eight members. 
HORNBROOK, Cal., May 13. 
HORSE PLAINS, Mont., May 20, Nine members. 
RED BEACH, Me., May 22. Thirty members. 
SOUTH MUSCATINE, lo., Pilgrim, May 22. Thirty- 

seven members. 

Miscellaneous. 


DIGRIKSEN, Christian T., Boston, Mass., has been en- 
aged to fill the pastorate recently vacated in the 
anish Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

GRINNELL, §.S., has closed his work in River Falls, 

Minn., and will.supply Pacifie Ch., St. Paul. 

INGHAM, J. E., a layman of New Duluth, Minn., has 
gone into the ministry and accepted a call for two 
months to Clear Lake, Wis. 

KNIGHT, Fred T., Hartford Seminary, will become 
assistant pastor of the church in West tartford, Ct. 
MESERYE, I. C., Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct., is tak- 
ing, with his newly married wife, a wedding journey 

to Europe. 

MEVIS, Lyman, will close his work at East Douglas, 
Mass., July 1, on account of business depression in 
the town. 

PAGE, Haylan, Hardwick, Mass., has been asked to re- 
main another three years, or to become the settled 


pastor, 
- PLATT, D. H., Chicago Seminary, will supply the church 


in Smith Center, Kan., during the absence of Rev. D. 
Baines-Griffiths in England. 

STRONG, Joseph S., is supplying the Riverside and 
Adams Memorial Ch’s., Vassalboro, Me. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHUROHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA. 
Alameda, — 4 Crete, 22) AO 
Alpine, — 10 Omaha, St. Mary’s 
Ferndale, —_ » Ave., 3 13 
eee: Park, : H NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
North Berkeley, 2 18 Rokeby, 17 22 
Ocean View. — 9 South Seabrook, — "3 
San Bernardino, 14 20 Winchester, Sing 
San Francisco, First, — 5 NORTH DAKOTA, 
Fourth, 2 4 Gand 
Olivet, 3 4 Gando, a 5 
San José, 2 7 Sykeston, 2G 
Saratoga, PT 6 OHIO. 
CONNECTIOUT. iewieee: Olivet, — 23 
Danbury, Second, 8 ul Painesville, Union, 4 18 
New Preston, 8 10 SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Southington, Second, 20 20 Academy, 4 4 
Freedom, 6) 16 
MAINE. Ipswich, 24 29 
Bar Mills, 6 Pioneer, 3.85 
Biddeford, Pavilion, 4 4 Winfred, 10 12 
Freedom, 6 VERMONT. 
MICHIGAN, Peacham, sd 
Charlotte, — 6 Post Mills, 2759 
Detroit, Plymouth, -— 37 WISCONSIN. 
Grandville, 8 8 s 
carte Beloit, Second, 4 6 
MINNESOTA. Eagle River, =aG 
Fairmount, — 9 Janesville, Wes 
Fergus Falls, 7 11 Madison, — WW 
Frazer, 24 28 Watertown, Th al 
Blaiaview, Bee OTHER CHURCHES. 
Winthrop, 8 9 2 
Atchison, Kan., — 38 
MISSOURI. College Springs, Io., 4 8 
Bonne Terre, 4 6 Coneord, Mass., 4 4 
St. Joseph, 9 12 Marion, Ind. 3 3 
St, Louis, Aubert - Plainfield, Ill. 3 11 
Place, 11 12 Tampa, Fla., — i4 
Immanuei, — 7 Walla Walla, Wn., CEUNE 
Third, 2.10 Churches with two or 
Union, | 3 3. less, 7 14 


Total: Oonf., 293; Tot.. 612. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,854; Tot., 21,082. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WOEKK. 


The International Temperance Congress opened 
last Sunday at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N.Y. Gen.-Neal Dow was the hero of the day and 
was greeted by an audience estimated at 10,000. Ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. Samuel Dickie, chair- 
man of the National Prohibition party, Rev. Dr. 
B. B. Tyler of New York, Mrs. Susan E. Fessenden 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Dllen J. Phinney of Ohio, 
Father Murphy of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Canada, Joseph Cook, A. R. Webb (representing the 
Mohammedan religion in this country) and others. 
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Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 

The newly organized Y. M. C. A. at Rockland will 
soon occupy a handsome suite of rooms on the main 
street, and has called Mr. J. J. Davey of Springfield 
Training School as general secretary. ¢ 


A deputation of college students, in charge of Mr. 
A. A. Bronsdon of the Lay College, Revere, will visit 
many of the small towns and villages of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island during June, July and Au- 
gust, to hold evangelistic services for men only 
and other meetings in the interest of young men. 
This work will be done under the direction of the 
State executive committeé ‘of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. : 


During the first half of the yéar beginning Oct. 1, 
1893, over 1,200 professed conversions have been re- 
ported asa result of local, district and State work. 
This equals the largest number for any entire year 
in the previous history of the work. 


Mr. C. F. Lyford, who has recently resigned the 
general secretaryship of the Cambridge Y. M.C. A., 
will be succeeded by Mr. R.C. Goodwin of Newbury- 
port, who has done such successful work in that 
city. 


COMMENCEMENT AT HAMPTON, 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


For months our students of social science 
have been following the ‘‘ traveller from A}l- 
truria,’”’ as our greatest living novelist has 
introduced him to the American proletariat 
and plutocrat. We trust that before Mr. 
Howells releases him from his studies of our 
undemocratic conditions and institutions he 
will show him that one grand example of 
altruism in our land, Hampton Institute, 
which comes as near Altruria, or the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, as any place in Chris- 
tendom. 

Readers of the Congregationalist need no 
information regarding the purpose and scope 
of work at Hampton, or eulogy upon its 
founder. The feelings of most visitors at the 
recent Commencement exercises were well 
expressed by Dr. McVicar of Philadelphia in 
an earnest remark to a colored woman, which 
was overheard by chance, ‘‘ When I see what 
work is being done here, I feel that my own 
life has been frivolous.” 

Any one who feared that the loss of Gen- 
eral Armstrong would decrease the quality 
or quantity of the work done at Hampton 
must have been reassured by the evidence 
from every source that the institution he 
founded was never in so vigorous a condition. 
Surely bis power was far greater than that 
of mere personal magnetism. His soul gues 
marching on, and his spirit speaks in every 
voice there today.. Mr. Monroe, the chairman 
of the trustees, the generous donor of the 
beautiful chapel! and the long time friend of 
Hampton, has just died and the trustees have 
elected Mr. Ogden, Mr. Wanamaker’s partner, 
to his position on their board. Mr. Ogden 
was an intimate friend of General Armstrong 
and is an earnest worker for Hampton. ~ 

The most significant of the features of Com- 
mencement Day were not the wit and elo- 
quence of the distinguished speakers who 
crowded the platform, nor the picturesque- 
ness of the dozen Indian girls who, attired 
in white and garlanded with flowers, sang 
Edna Dean Proctor’s Columbia’s Emblem, nor 
the sweet, sonorous singing of General Arm- 
strong’s favorite song, touching as that was, 
but the words of three colored men. One,a 
very black man from Bermuda, though bur- 
dened with the cares of married life, had 
worked his way through the school and mod- 
estly stood up to receive the ouly prize pre- 
sented to any of the pupils. His valedictory 
address a few minutes later would have done 
eredit to any white graduate of any high school. 
Ife pictured the conditions of his people in 
Bermuda, where they have been free sixty 
years and little race prejudice exists, and the 
mortgage system, the curse of our Soutbern 
blacks, not existing. Then, with a spirit re- 
minding one of Thomas Paine’s reply to the 
statement, ‘where liberty 1s there is my 
home,” by the far nobler one of ‘‘ where lib- 
erty 1s ~u/, there is mine,’”’ tbe valedictorian 
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declared it to be his purpose not to return to 
Bermuda, but to settle in the South, in the 
spot where the terrible lynch law and the 
degradation of his people demanded his serv- 
ice. There was a missionary spirit and quiet, 
unconscious heroism about most of the gradu- 
.ates that made the listener feel that ordinary 
Christian living as we count it in the North 
is indeed ‘‘ frivolous”’ in comparison. 

A graduate of ’90 told of his having, in the 
last four years, earned a farm of fifty acres, 
built a house of six rooms, bought horses, 
sheep, cattle, hogs and poultry, married a 
teacher and said he was now the happy 
father of a boy named after the principal 
of Hampton. His‘ advice to students was 
strong and to the point—buy land, study the 
soil, put brains into it. In scientitic farming 
is the salvation of the negro. 

A graduate of ’77, an officer of Hampton’s 
child at Tuskegee, gave the same sound ad- 
vice. ‘‘Put money in thy purse,” was his 
counsel to his people. Don’t emigrate; your 
only industrial opportunity is right where 
you are. Study commercial law, especially 
contracts. Negro contractors can now em- 
ploy white labor. The speaker gave an in- 
stance of a colored man, a contractor, who 
died worth $100,000, leaving money for a hos- 
pital in Alabama, to be equipped with colored 
nurses and physicians. ‘‘The whites do not 
yet invite the blacks to their prayer meetings, 
but they do to their stockholders’ meetings.” 
The speaker urged the importance of the 
study of medicine among his people. At 
present there is only one colored physician to 
every 70,000 blacks in his State, while among 
the whites it is as one to 400. There ought 
also to be black pharmacists and dentists and 
at least one colored lawyer in every city. 
Even more significant and instructive to the 
listener than the Commencement exercises 
was the little conference of colored teachers, 
preachers and farmers held the next day. 

Mr. H. B, Frissell, the principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute, who is so successfully carrying 
out the work in the spirit of its founder, pre- 
sided at the conference, and by a judicious 
giving out of questions beforeband elicited 
many short, pointed speeches that threw a 
flood of light on some of the most serious 
problems connected with the uplifting of the 

- colored race, Duties and opportunities were 
kept uppermost in mind, and nothing was 
heard of lynching or of political and social 
injustice. 

The questions as to whether the blacks were 
emigrating to cities and, if so, what were the 
results, were answered as follows: There is a 
considerable tendency of parents to move into 
Southern cities for the sake.of giving nine 
months instead of three or four months of 
school a year to their children. Especially on 
the coast there is a tendency for the young men 
and women to go to Northern cities to earn 
more money than they can at home. They 
rarely are allowed to enter shops or work at 
a mechanical trade, but are waiters, porters, 
barbers, etc. Although some return and buy 
farms, and most go away witk intention to do 
80, many become infatuated with city life and 
never return, or come home with less money 
than they started with. It was shown that 
the mortality and criminality of the blacks in 
cities was proportionately far greater than of 
the whites. This was due to poverty and ig- 
norance and the unsanitary condition of their 

~ homes. 

_ Booker Washington of Tuskegee, who al- 
ways speaks in clear, common sense fashion, 
declared that he didn’t blame any young man 
for not wanting to spend his life in following 
a mule and stirring up the ground with a 
stick. He would himself leave such work as 
soon as-possible. What the black man most 
needs is scientific agriculture. He must learn 
something of the chemistry of the soil, of rota- 
tion of crops; he must get machinery, and 
learn that farming need not be all drudgery. 
Mr. Washington had found when the school 
term in any district was lengthened from 
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three or four months to eight or nine that 
there was no emigration from thence to the 
city. The colored man is asocial animal. Let 
country life be made attractive by schools and 
pleasant homes and intelligent farming and 
the tide toward the city will cease. 

The visitor to Hampton comes away with 
the feeling that if one of the most serious 
problems that a nation ever had to solve is to 
be settled it must be along the lines laid down 
by these clear-sighted representatives of the 
black race. They are straining every nerve 


in practically doing what most of us are only 


theorizing about. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


For the last four years this meeting, which, 
according to the present constitution, must be 
held on Thursday of ‘‘anniversary week,’’ 
has been carried out of Boston, and this year, 
by invitation of Essex North Branch, it was 
held, May 31, in Prospect Street Church, New- 
buryport. Despite the rain many came, even 
a long carriage drive proving no hindrance to 
the zeal of a few. The first hour and a half 
of the morning was devoted to the branch 
annual meeting, with reports showing good 
work done and promising more in the future, 
especially among the young people. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Judson Smith, presi- 
dent of the board, took the chair. Miss Susan 
N. Brown, president of the branch, welcomed 
the board to old Essex North, with its many 
local associations with foreign mission work, 
and extended cordial hospitality, which the 
experience of the day verified. A letter was 
also read from Mrs. Cowles, honorary presi- 
dent of the branch. The morning session was 
largely devoted to thesubject of proportionate 
giving. Mrs. C. H. Daniels advocated the 
regular setting aside of some proportion, not 
necessarily a tenth, with forethought and 
common sense, and the application of business 
principles, asserting, ‘‘ If ‘ money is the root of 
all evil,’ it is also @ root of every fair gospel 
flower that blooms upon heathen soil.’”’ She 
stated some of the difficulties, met them with 
helpful answers and showed what results 
have followed where the plan has been tried. 
Miss E. Theodora Crosby, reappointed to 
Micronesia, spoke from the missionary stand- 
point, and said that the native Christians in 
the South Sea Islands give very generously 
in proportion to their means, ready even to 
share their clothing sometimes to an amusing 
extent, to deny themselves what we should 
regard as necessities. She also said that 
Christians at home are more ready to sing, 

Waft, waft, ye winds His story, 

And you, ye waters roll, 
than they are to furnish the wherewithal to 
send the message. 

At the afternoon session attention was 
directed to medical work, and a rare privi- 
lege was enjoyed in listening to four mission- 
ary doctors—Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, Dr. 
M. A. Holbrook of Kobé, Japan, and two un- 
der appointment, Dr. Julia Bissell for the Mar- 
athi Mission and Dr. Rose A. Bower for the 
West Central African Mission. 

Dr. Bissell, born in India of missionary par- 
ents, a graduate of Wellesley College, with a 
subsequent experience of three years as a 
teacher in the Ahmednagar girls’ boarding 
school, after a three years’ medical course 
and a year of hospital practice returns to a 
people whose habits and language she knows. 
She spoke of the mutual relations of different 
nations, of the word of sympathy as often 
the very last word to be spoken between them, 
of the folly of waiting for more extended edu- 
cation and reform, of the mothers of India 
shut up in a foul atmosphere, of the children 
who constantly sicken and die, and of many 
ways in which a wise Christian doctor may be 
a boon. 

Dr. Bower went eight years ago to West 
Africa under the auspices of Bishop Taylor’s 
mission, and in the Bush Country had an ex- 
perience with the people under the power of 
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native medicine men and witch doctors, saw 
the evil of the cruel remedies used—children 
often given hot baths very strong with cay- 
enne pepper—and, breaking down herself be- 
cause she had no proper medical attendance, 
was obliged to return to this country. Her 
medical education having been furnished by 
one who because she cannot “go” would like 
to “‘send,”’ with Africa’s call still ringing in 
her ears, she goes soon to Benguella. 

Dr. Holbrook, formerly engaged in medical 
work in Tungcho, North China, but obliged 
by ill health to leave, spoke of her present 
work in Kobé College, Japan, where she is in 
charge of the scientific department, saying, 
‘* Perhaps it is as well to do the work that 
wants to be done as the work which you want 
to do.”’ There is, at present, no need of send- 
ing medical women to Japan, except to train 


nurses, but Dr. Holbrook finds constant use 


for all her medical knowledge in giving the 
girls in the college training in hygiene. 

Dr. Root spoke of her early experiences, her 
first morning in the dispensary where she 
found forty patients awaiting Mrs. Capron, 
the superstition she met in visiting the homes, 
the wonderful compounds sometimes given as 
medicine, and saw a better day dawning for 
many little girls in India in the work of a so- 
ciety formed for promoting the remarriage of 
widows. Miss Mary L. Matthews of Monastir, 
Bulgaria, and Miss Mary Metcalfe Root of 
Madura were introduced with a word of rec- 
ognition. 

Miss Crosby, who has been adopted by the 
Essex North Branch and was to leave home 
soon for the Pacific coast, expressed her ap- 
preciation of the high privilege of being al- 
lowed to return to Kusaie,: and of all the 
sympathy and loving interest which she was 
taking with her. Mrs. Smith then gathered 
up the lessons of the day in fitting words. 


FRIDAY PRAYER MEETING, CONGREGATIONAL 
HOUSE. 


Mrs. Greene of Jamaica Plain led and gave 
prominence to the calendar topic for the day, 
Prayer for Foreigners. Mrs. Schneider spoke 
of the work among the Armenians and of 
other nationalities represented in our midst 
and of the pain of seeing any return from a 
sojourn in this Christian land without having 
benefited thereby. Dr. Bower spoke of pio- 
neer work in Africa and of the good accom- 
plished by brief lives of service, citing the 
case of one who labored. only eleven months 
and whose death so impressed a heathen king 
that he put away witchcraft and other sins, 


. the very expression upon the face of the dead 


leading him to say, ‘“‘ She’s satisfied; it’s on 
her face.” 

Miss Matthews expressed her longing to be 
again in her work in Monastir. Dr. Bissell 
said the great question for the missionary in 
India now is not, ‘‘ How shall we get access to 
the people?’’ but, ‘‘ How shall we best pre- 
sent Christ to them?’’ She also spoke of a 
possible danger of civilizing and educating 
more than Christianizing, of the danger to the 
medical missionary and her desire to remem- 
ber the first great lesson to be taught. Miss 
Crosby spoke of the fullness of Christ and His 
ability to supply all need and of the comfort 
of such a supply in returning to her work. 
Mrs. Smith spoke of the blessed sympathy 
existing in such a company and commended 
all these missionaries to God. The closing 
prayer was led by Mrs. C. L. Goodell, who 
was welcomed with special pleasure after 
months of absence, owing first to her own ill- 
ness and then to that of her daughter. 


i 


Culture is then properly described not as 
having its origin in curiosity, but as having 
its origin in the love of perfection; it is a 
study of perfection. It moves by the force 
not merely or primarily of the scientific 
passion for pure knowledge, but also of the 
moral and social passion for doing good.— 
Matthew Arnold, 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag, 


Enrichment of Worship. The Laymen as Judges of Preaching. Social Christianity. Theological Tests. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS—PRO. 


A service never seems complete to me in 
which I do not have some part. I want to 
have an audible voice in the singing, the 
Scripture reading and the prayer. So,if there 
is in the order of worship a congregational 
hymn or two, a Psalm read responsively and 
the Lord’s Prayer, the minister and choir may 
conduct the rest of the service and I shall feel 
that I have worshiped. But if obliged to ob- 
serve perfect silence throughout the service, 
however beautiful it may be, there seems to 
be a great lack to me, and many others agree 
with me in this. Our congregation takes a 
hearty part in all concerted exercises and has 
apparently enjoyed the Congregationalist se- 
ries, if an increased attendance means any- 
thing. 

The warning against formalism is timely. 
We must be careful, very careful, in regard to 
forms, empty forms if the heart is not in them. 
And yet 1 wish more attention could be given 
to certain little observances. I wish the peo- 
ple would keep hymn-books open until the 
hymn is entirely sung, and not be in a hurry 
for hats and wraps €or a moment after the 
“Amen’”’ of the benediction is said. And I 
wish the minister would wait, in the respon- 
Sive reading, until the verse belonging to the 
congregation is entirely completed before he 
begins his verse, and then not hurry, as some 
do, and would make a pause after the closing 
hymn until its closing notes have ceased be- 
fore pronouncing the benediction. Layman. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS.—CON. 


1. This practice offends good taste. Such 
an exercise is disagreeable to the ear and dis- 
tracting to the mind. It seems fitly to belong 
among the rude primitive usages of semi-ciy- 
ilized nations. Among the Orientals, for ex- 
ample,in their churches, mosques and schools, 
this reading and reciting in concert is a prom- 
inent feature; in many Oriental schools all 
study is carried on with such a babble of 
voices. But we no longer allow it in our 
schools; why should we cultivate it in our 
churches? In most Episcopal churches. the 
jarring confusion which arises whenever many 
persons try to read in unison is avoided, be- 
cause even the Psalter is usually not read; but 


chanted, either by two choirs or by the congres - 


gation and the choir. Thisis certainly in bet- 
ter taste than the responsive jabbering. 

2. Another objection to this practice is that 
it spoils good reading. No one can read na- 
turally and expressively, either when he is 
continually interrupted or when he is read- 
ingin concert. There must be continuity and 
independence, in order that a reader may 
throw himself into the meaning of what he 
reads and may give that meaning to his hear- 
ers. ‘‘ Good reading isa thing not to be trifled 
with,’’ was a wise remark of one of our emi- 
nent scholars and Christians, when recently, 
not long before his death, he was criticising 
this. pernicious custom. Good reading is 
worth preservation and cultivation. It is, 
perhaps, both a rarer, and a more valuable, 
art than even good singing. Responsive read- 
ing is necessarily destructive of it. Does any 
one doubt this, let him try listening to a page 
of Bacon’s essays, of Webster’s speeches, of 
Scott’s novels, or of Whittier’s poems read 
responsively. The Bibleis the only book that, 
in foolish imitation of medizval forms, we 
dare to tamper with in this fashion. And this 
suggests a still weightier objection. 

3. This practice makes the Word of God of 
little effect. Its connection is broken, its 
beauty is bated, its power is impaired. The 
reading of the Bible, by a minister who could 
read even moderately well, has heretofore 
heen one of the most impressive and profitable 
adjuncts to the preaching of the gospel. How 
authoritative and awful were the words of 
comtuand, how intricate yet interesting were 
the arguments, how fascinating the narratives, 
how winsome the 1nvitatious, how comforting 
the promises of Scripture, as they used to fall 
on our ears when we heard them from the pul- 
pit! What are they often now but severed 
scraps and ‘‘vain babblings’”? After the 
lapse of many years I distinctly recall certain 
words of Holy Writ, as read by ministers long 
ago dead—and not the words only, but the 
very tones in which they were read. What 
child brought up on ‘responsive readings ” 
will twenty years hence be able to recall any- 
thing but a medley of mutterings? There is 
often something bordering on the ludicrous in 
the way tbe Bible is hacked up and rehearsed. 
Not long since, in a church where a chapter 
from the Epistle of James was read, the pas- 
tor appropriately began, ‘‘My brethren, be 
not many masters.”’ A little later it came to 
the turn of the people to respond to him, ‘f My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be,’”’ and, 


again, ‘‘Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear 
olive berries?’’ At the close of the service in 
which this pleasant interchange of exhorta- 
tion had gone on between the pulpit and the 
pews, a friend of mine suggested to the pastor 
that it might be well for him to have his ser- 
mous printed on slips, and distributed in the 
pews to be delivered reciprocally by pastor 
and people. Now this was logical. If it is 
the best and most effective way of reading 
and hearing God’s Word, why not of man’s? 

The only plausible argument advanced in 
favor of responsive readings is that by oral 
participation the readers, especially the chil- 
dren, are interested. This is to some extent 
true. Itis doubtless a certain pleasure to an 
active child in church to be able to use its 
tongue for a time. It would doubtless be a 
still greater pleasure to march about the aisles 
singing, like the processions of choir-boys in 
the Romish and Anglican service. But are 
we not sacrificing too much for this small 
gain? And may it not, even for the children 
themselves, be a loss in the end? The disci- 
pline of keeping still and of learning to listen 
may be made a very salutary one. 

The late Dr. Allon of London was once ex- 
pressing his dislike of responsive readings of 
the Psalms, and on hearing that it was often 
customary in the United States to read even 
the Gospels and the Epistles in this way, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ That is barbarism! I don’t care 
who does it, itis barbarism!” Is it not time 
that this ‘‘ barbarism ”’ be abolished from the 
services of our Congregational churches ? 

ONE OF THE LAITY. 


HE APPROVES OF THE DRIFT. 


I have been much interested in the Congre- 
gationalist’s attention to liturgies during the 
past year. Weare certainly getting well on 
with ‘‘ the observance of days”? when even the 
conservative A. B. C. F. M. calls the attention 
of the denomination to Whitsunday; and your 
various Eventide Services are calculated to 
show us all what latitude our ritual permits 
us to extend to our several congregations in 
the matter of worship. I have not bappened 


_to be present in any church where these pro- 


grams have been followed, but I should cer- 
tainly try them if I had charge of a church. 
E. W. G. 


A LAYMAN’S COMMENTS ON A RECENT STATE 
MEETING. 


To the laymen—of whom I am one—the 
promised discussion of such eminently practi- 
cal topics as Christ and the Social Ideal, and 
Rational Temperance Reform, coupled; with 
the distinguished names of the speakers, gave 
to the New Jersey Association meeting re- 
cently held in East Orange an intense inter- 
est. To whom else could we look but to the 
chosen men of God, our beloved ministers, for 
God’s message on these vital topics ? 

It seems, however, that good essays, like 
books, must have a preface, and the masterly 
treatment of Christ and the Social Ideal Dr. 
Richards was giving us had about reached 
the conclusion of the introduction when the 
moderator’s gave] announced the expiration 
of his time. The practical methods, the over- 
coming of obstacles, the way to bring it about, 
remained as much a secret as though hidden 
in the heart of China. Then, too, some of the 
able divines left us still in the clouds by their 
method of handling the discussion. We know 
the evil grows apace. We know that laymen 
—and laywomen, too—as a rule, are’ simply 
nonentities in bringing good out of it all, not 
because they are really indifferent or incapa- 
ble, but because, and only because, they never 
have put before them the three salient fea- 
tures of the case, viz., (1) the precise nature 
of the evils to be eradicated, (2) the definite 
thing necessary to be done to overcome it, 
and (3) the best way to do that precise thing 
in each community; and we still stand and 
ery to our leaders, a3 in the days of the apos- 
tles, ‘‘Men and brethren what shall we do? 

So it was with Professor Gould’s able pres- 
eutation of Rational Temperance Reform. 
We had time to hear him tell us that prohibi- 
tion, temperance, local option, license, etc., 


were good in their way, spasmodic in their 
nature and merely experimental up to this, 


time and that the Gotbenburg svstem of 
liquor traffic was an eminently good thing— 
for the Scandinavian peninsula—but how it 
eould be introduced into America, where es- 
sential features would have to be modified to 
suit this country, whether it was now being 
tried and, if so, where, we kuow nothing what- 
ever about. His time expired before he could 
tell us. 

Many of us laymen have an intense desire 
to be utilized and we look to our pastors to 
study these grave questions with reference 


to their own communities and then put before 
us, each in his own parish, a plain, simple, 
yet thoroughly practical, plan of work, so that 
next year’s State meeting and all subsequent 
ones may ring with the shout of victories 
won for the Master. 


Germantown, Pa. Hi Cs 


LAYMEN AS CRITICS OF PREACHING, 


A Connecticut pastor is moved by our recent. 
broadside, What Kind of Preaching Do Lay- 
men Like? to send us the following: 


The preacher is an artist. Assuch he should 
cordially welcome any expression of opinion 
concerning his work. May not the laymen 
who receive our wares be among the best 
qualified to pass judgment thereon? The 
preacher desirous of perfecting his art most 
gladly welcomes the words of these twenty 
laymen and laywomen. Taking these letters 
singly they may have little weight, but if 
there be a consensus of opinion they are cer-. 
tainly worthy of consideration. 

Strange, it will seem to some, that they say 
so little about the length, or rather shortness, 
of the sermon. The first writer thinks twenty 
minutes enough, as well might have Eutychus, 
while another puts the boundary at double 
that length of time. The rest of the writers 
evidently see the unwisdom of painting all 
pictures upon the same size of canvas. As 
to the character of the message, fully half of 
the writers state a liking for sermons which 
deal with everyday life. About the same 
number wish the sermon to be ‘* modern,” the 
preacher to be ‘‘ abreast of the times” and ac- 
quainted with ‘‘ affairs‘of today.’’ The first, 
sentence of the first letter, ‘‘I desire that 
preaching which so presents Christ to me on 
Sunday that I feel His presence during the 
week and am impelled to live and act as He. 
would if he were in my place,” is, in sub- 
stance, expressed in almost every letter. If 
these writers may be taken as a ertterion of 
the opinion of the pew, then we may rightly 
conclude that the kind of preaching the pew 
likes and desires is that which is Christo-cen- 
tric and deals with practical affairs in daily 
life, ‘ i 

Careful reading of these letters leads one to 
note some things which, from their silence, 
evidently the pew does nut like in preaching. 
No.Jiking is expressed for the sensational, of 
preaching from such subjects as The Latest 
Novel, The Braying Ass, and Dr. Jekyli and 
Mr. Hyde. Evidently many of the writers 
are progressive thinkers, yet they state no 
preference for higher criticism and attacks 
upon science in the pulpit. They ask not for 
the preaching of Payson and Jonathan Ed- 
wards for the dawn of the twentieth century. 
They make no attempt to settle the method of 
delivery, whether with notes or extemporane- 
ously. 

The letters are packed with points, but as- 
sume that the artist knows something about 
his own work. One thinks ‘‘ the preacher the 
best judge of the rigbt kind of preaching for 
his congregation.’ We thank bim for this 
excellent opinion he has of us, but fear that 
this is not always the case. However, good 
living, praying and hearing by the laymen 
help to make the kind of preaching laymen 
like. Barn 


A SYMPATHIZER WITH MISS DAWES. 


it 
A pastor in a Western city writes to express 
his agreement with Miss Dawes in her article 
published April 19 and entitled, What Is the 
Purpose of the,Church? 


I have urged that the question some of our 
advanced brethren needed to settle for us is. 
whether the business of reform which 1s so 
urgent is to be conducted by the organized 
church as such, or whether it is to be Jeft to 
the Christian man, inspired out of the sanctu- 
ary and in such other organizatious and com- 
binations as seemexpedient. But Miss Dawes 
has carried the question a step farther back 
and has directed attention to the real issue. 
It should be possible to settle that from Serip- 
ture and from the history of organized Chris- 
tianity in its relation to social questions in 
the past. For this scheme of making a social 
order by the direct influence of the church is 
no new thing, but has been attemoted under 
very favorable conditions. If the results have 
been disastrous to the church and demoraliz- 
ing to society, there ought to be a warning 
in the experience. Iam glad Miss Dawes calls. 
attention to the unwitting concession, which, 
under the guise of extreme Spirituality, the 
new movemevt is making to materialism. 
The clear statement of the truths that are at 
the bottom of the life of the church in the 
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world will keep many people from being be- 
guiled. M. 


MINISTERS FOR FEEBLE CHURCHES, 


The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, just issued, prompts 
me to suggest a plan for our weaker churches, 
Three hundred and ninety-two students were 
aided last year, of which 247 were in semina- 
ries. A large part of these men are aided for 
seven years. The Lord’s money has been 
used to equip the Lord’s servants. I recog- 
nize that these men are the equals of any and 
yet their sacrifice has been lessened by the 
churches which they are to serve. Let, there- 
fore, the condition of aid be that they serve 
the weaker churches the first five years. In 
this way they will repay in full the loan 
which the churches have made, strengthen 
the work where it needs it most and get a 
training which will make them more efficient 
for the work of later years. There ought to 
be some responsibility on the part of these 
young men to the denomination and to its 
work in the most needy fields. From my ex- 
perience with aided students they, as a class, 
would gladly pledge themselves to this .re- 
turn, while their consecrated service would 
soon cause the coffers of the Education Soci- 
ety to be filled so that their successors need 
not lack. WwW. H. A. 


A WORD FROM THE MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


In the Gleanings of April 19, Old-Fashioned 
Young Man declares us an evil because we 
crowd our men to the front, while only a few 
days ago a brother took us to task because we 
did not push our business more, but permitted 
the “letter writers”? to get im ahead, declar- 
ing that there were mavy of our men for whom 
we did little or nothing. One govod brother 
went so far as to say openly in the meeting of 
his association that 1f a brother wished ¢n 
opportunity to preach let. him apply to the 
bureau, take its agent out to dinner, and he 
would secure the best place he had! 

While some persons are thinking bureaus 
ought not to live because of their pushing and 
like characteristics, others are endeavoring to 
establish a new bureau which shall do better 
work than the present ones, having greater 
prestige and fuller prerogatives, 7. e., be better 
qualified to crowd its men to the front. Now 
if all these brethren would ruminate upon 
the recent editorial in the Congregationalist, 
April 26, Are More Ministers Needed? they 
will probably discover the real cause of the 
mninisterial difficulty. As long as that minis- 
terial surplus remains, there must and will 
be constant crowding, since the 122 surplus 
men seeking fields cannot be expected to re- 
mainidle. Whether the present bureaus live 
or die, whether the new bureau be formed or 
not formed, the result will be much the same, 
the crowding must continue. ; 

This crowding and pushing of the ministry 
is having a demoralizing effect, both upon it- 
self and upon the churches, and none realize 
it more deeply than the bureaus who meet its 
blighting effects every day. But, deplore it 
as much as we please, who can have the heart 
to censure the minister who, finding himself 
“out,” employs any and every respectable 
means for getting ‘‘in.’’ Let the bretbren 
size up the facts brought out in that editorial, 
and perhaps they will bea httle easier upon 
the BUREAUS. 


GIVE HIM A TONIC. 


The question propounded, April 19, by ‘‘ B,”’ 
How little is a man compelled to believe in 
order to be an orthodox minister? would seem 
at first blush incredible. It is on a par with 
the question, May I dance and he a Christian? 
Belief that is compelled is not behef. This 
theological student is aiming to do a large 
business on very little capital and will inev- 
itably suspend. The higher the superstruc- 
ture, the deeper the fuundation demanded. 
Creed is not a matter of area but of depth. 

-Gruel is not beef, and diluted Calvinism is not 
a bone-builder. The question propounded is 
its own reply. He who desires to believe but 
little and preach will compel his hearers to 
believe less than he. Vessels are rated for 
their tonnage. Only balloons are valued for 
what they can do without. Dr. Tanner fuund 
the border line between nutrition and life, but 
he has had few imitators. The question is 
weak at the hub and its spokes touch the rim 
of pulpit paralysis. Lf our denomination is 

~ welcoming men of this stamp it will soon need 

attonic of beef, iron and wine. Hise SH 8 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, June 
11,104.M. Topic, Organizations for Men in the Church. 
Brief statements by Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath; Brother- 

‘hood of Andrew and Philip, by Rev. W. S. Kelsey; 
Men’s Clubs, Rev. D. P. Birnie; Men’s Fraternal Asso- 
ciations, Rev. W. H. Allbright. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
oe the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June 10-14. Sunday, June 10, 10.30 A. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4 P.M., Sermon to the 
graduating class by Rev. Prof. J. W. Churchill. Mon- 
day, June 11,7.30 P.M., Chapel: Ordination for foreign 
missionary,work of Mr. Samuel C Bartlett, Jr.. and of 
Mr. Egbert S, Ellis. Meeting of Council3.30 P.M. Tuesday, 
June 12,9 A.M,Junior lecture-room: Examination of 
the Junior class in Hebrew; 10,30 A. M., Middle lecture- 
room: Examination of the Middle class in Biblical The- 
ology; 2 P. M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the 
Senior class in Church History; 4 P.M., Junior lecture- 
room: Wxamination of the Junior class in New Testa- 
ment Greek; 7.45 P.M., Chapel: Anniversary of the 
Society of inquiry, address by Rey. James L. Barton, 
President of Kuphisates College. Wednesday, June 13, 
8.30 A.M., Bartlet Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 a.™M., 
Junior lecture-room: Examination of the Senior class 
in Homiletics; 11 A. mM., Middle lecture-room: H/xamina- 
tion in the History of Religions; 2.30P.mM., Chapel: Meet- 
ing of the alumni; necrolegy by Rev. C. C. Carpenter, 
Secretary. Rev. D. N. Beach, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., 
are to speak on The Ministry and Socia! Reform; op- 
portunity will be given for further discussion. 6-9 P.M., 
Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni and 
other friends of the Seminary. TJhursday, June 14, 30.30 
A.M., Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members of 
the graduating class; 1 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Anniver- 
sary dinner, 


- MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Vermont, St. Johnsbury, 
Connecticut Asso., Harttord, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
PS esto House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN 8 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, oom 
No. 382 Congregational House. Office hours,9to 5 An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. ‘Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSLONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
cae 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETy.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. = 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, atthe South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

evesand office, Y, M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New. York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and ]51 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—iu oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
new aren, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 


Tuesday, June 12. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, Noy. 20. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the“ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate charterrd under the laws of the State of Connecticut)- 
Chere insert the bequest). to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the « esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIHTY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIN, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give ahd bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boot. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and” 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE marvelous success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
based upon the corner stone of absolute merit. 


_ Take Hood’s throughout the spring months. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


Truly Wonderful 


Bad Case of Catarrh Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘‘Tam very glad torecommend Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, as it is truly a wonderful medicine. 
I am entirely cured of Catarrh and thank 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for it. I suffered from 
catarrh for more than a dozen years and 
often felt as though I was doomed for the 
grave. I concluded to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa. I bave taken over six bottles and Lam 


Now Perfectly Free 


from catarrh. JI am looking and feeling 
I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any complaint caused by impure blood, 


Hf OOd’S Sarsa- 


QW parilla 


and especially for ca- 
tarrh. I have gained ures 
in weight and eat 3 Re Bee 


hearty meals a day.” 
JAMES C. ScHIMEL 4662 Edmond Street, 
Frankford Station, Philadelphia. 


. 7 . . . 
Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, sick headache, indigestion. 


A POINT T0 KNOW 


The flaunting peacocks, the noble pastries, the 
boars’ heads, served on silver platters, the soul- 
inspiring wassail cups, have vanished from this 
world, and the 19th century reveler is a conver- 
sationalist in a claw-bhammer coat who admires old 
china and artistic furniture. 

It is not easy to do mucb that is artistic with 
an ordinary Sideboard in a small room. 
for the special needs of mauy buyers we have ar- 
ranged a series of Buffet Sideboards for use in 
limited areas. 


And so 


The engraving shows such a one. This is built to project only two feet from the 


wall, but is 4 feet wide. 


We have others which almost reverse these proportions; and 


thus in one style or another we are able to fit any nook or corner with an artistic board. 


Odd and unique shapes and sizes a specialty. 
Send five 2-cent stamps for General Catalogue containing over 300 illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


NORTHERN 
STATIONS. 


H NEAR R. R. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The full force of the financial crash of 1890, 
when Baring Bros. & Co. suspended, was not 
felt in this country as it was in England. A 
fortunate coincidence of abundant crops in this 
country in the following summer and meager 
crops in Europe gave the United States an ad- 
vantage in international trade that largely off- 
set the damage done by the Baring Bros. fail- 
ure. But the effect of the loss of confidence at 
London, which was 1n fact an abrupt stoppage 
of investments at that ceuter in foreign enter- 
prises and a liquidation of a badly inflated 
market, was a cause quietly operating to bring 
about a liquidation in this country at the 
fitting moment. The time came in 1893. It 
may pay to reflect that had England been in 
position in 1893 to step in and relieve our 
markets the severity of our panic would have 
been considerably mitigated. 

It is, therefore, with some satisfaction that 
we now learn that the financial and industrial 
outlook in England is distinctly improving. 
The English railways report increasing earn- 
ings, there is some gain in prices, the foreign 
trade is expanding, even the exports, in spite 
of a serious falling off in the shipments to the 
United States, showing most satisfactorily. 
The English money markets are not unlike 
those of our own country. The single fact 
that the Bank of England now holds more 
gold than ever before, $180,000,000, an increase 
in the past year of $50,000,000, illustrates not 
only the stagnation of the London money 
market, but the immense accumulation of 
resources which will be available one of these 
days for the development of business in foreign 
countries, chief among which will be our own. 

In the broader way of looking, at our home 
trade outlook this improvement in England, 
which is our largest customer, is a good sign. 
It may have no immediate influence upon 
our home markets but ultimately we shall get 
good from it. Indeed, as one of the greatest 
ills from which we now suffer is the great de- 
pression in prices of agricultural products, 


which prices are made in the international | 


markets, the improving tendency abroad may 
affect us sooner than we now think. 

At home there is the same monotonous ap- 
pearance of strikes and some bloodshed, with 
the peace preserved in more than one State 
only at the point of the bayonet. Railroad 
earnings are. as bad as ever—worse, in fact, 
than before. Congress is discussing schedules 
and mills are piling up goods. Wheat declines 
and prices show no strength anywhere. 

=> 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The large attendance at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday showed much Interest in the mission- 
ary situation in India, or rather, perhaps, in 
Rev. R. A. Hume, who is well known not only 
as one of our most prominent and successful 
missionaries, but as a thoughtful and schol- 
arly student of Hinduism. The higher criti- 
cism of religion is upon us, said Mr. Hume; 
recent events, such as the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, are bringing it into prominence in mag- 
azine literature, and the question is how we 
are to meet it wisely. It is necessary first to 
understand the historical facts, and therefore 
the speaker filled most of the hour in tracing 
the history of religious thougbt in India. 

Hinduism is a very comprehensive term, in- 
cluding both the beliefs and practices of the 
people of India, from the lowest superstitions 
to the highest spiritual ideals. The evolution 
of religion in India is full of interest. When 
the Aryans poured into the country from the 
northwest of Asia they found the abvrigines 
with their fetich worship. The invaders, how- 
ever, believed in myths and worshiped nature, 
but as time went on they advanced a step to 
the adoration of man and hero-worship super- 
seded their old system. With the develop- 
ment of civilization there came to be a divi- 
sion of duties and men were ranked as priests, 
farmers or warriors. Brahman Meant origi- 
nally hymn of praise, so gradually the priests 
became known as Brahmans because they 
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sang the hymns and conducted the religious 
ceremonies. As the years went on formalism 
grew; caste, which means simply. color line, 
but_is really determined, as in our own coun- 
try, by intelligence, property and occupation, 
strengthened. 

Then came the reaction from Brahmanism 
to Buddhism, with its teachings of gentleness, 
kindness and brotherly love. This system is 
weak in that it does not recognize God but 
places all its emphasis on humanitarianism. 
For 1,000 years it was the religion of India, 
but Brahmanism had not died but crouched, 
and at the end of this time it came to the 
front again declaring that Buddha was the 
ninth incarnation. Meantime idols were in- 
troduced and another downward tendency 
followed in the growth of secret ceremonies 
and bacchanalian rites. But about the time 
of Luther there arose a reformer who turned 
the tide toward greater spirituality. Since 
then various reformers have sprung up, at- 
tacking caste, idols and formality, among 
them one who founded the sect of Siks. With 
the knowledge of Christ the sect known as 
the Brahmo-somaj was formed, but its disci- 
ples bave not found it easy to imtroduce a 
new religion. 

Turning to the present situation in India, 
where only nine per cent. of the people can 
read and millions upon millions live on fifty 
cents a month, the speaker declared that we 
have fewer missionaries on the ground than 
in 1855, though great advance is being made 
in the raising up of native workers. The 
duty of Christians at home is to understand 
their responsibility for our fellowmen. Mr. 
Hume closed with an earnest appeal for gifts 
of money and service from churches and in- 
dividuals. 


Railroads and Excursions. 
sail July @ on 


Ten Weeks Abroad Brann. fice 


party conducted by MARY E. WEBB., M.D., for vears a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


OUTINC IN EUROPE. 
Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 
party. Small number, conducted by myself. 


EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 


P. UO. Box 1409, New York. 


* CALIFORN [A ane 
** Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


Vos. C rr: 


The FITCHBURC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


will place on sale round trip tickets from Boston to 


CLEVELAND, O., 


West Shore and 


and return via Hoosac Tunnel, 
Lake Erie 


Day Steamers. 


$13.15 $13.15 


Train leaves Boston at 3.00 P.M. (sleeping car 
through to Buffalo), arriving at Cleveland next 
afternoon. 

For particulars apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popniat resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkish and dios: 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Round Trip. 


Boston, Mass. 


7 June 1894 


Financial. 


Against Western 


Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 


Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust (Cosme ae 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Many. People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [Mortgage 
Farm «« City Loans, 


bearing 63} and 7% per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for fist. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atias Land and Investment Coa., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of curre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgayes foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full, 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet_ 
terandcheaper. Writeandsee. L. H. PERKINS, Pres, 
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HomE INVESTMENTS 


Send for Gireular. 


@.J BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


A Conscientious, Competent Congregation- 
alist needs help to put proper machinery on some great 
gold mines, believed to now have over $1,200,000 worth 
of ore ready to work. He can afford to give more than 
#4.00 of value for $1.00 of cash for this end. This is 
legitimate business instead of stock jobbing, and the 
ore in sight guarantees the safety of the investinent. 
Please investigate at once. Address for interview or 
Bae IARE Cc. O. Norcross, 463 Atlantic Ave., 


oston. 
ange ve only #15 


CALIFORNIA eines ss3 


chard, $125 an acre, by joining ihe three F’s colony. 
Write for particulars of the plan. 


FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE’S COLONY DEPT., 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Best irrigated fruit and 
farm lands in Southern 


Business Opportunity.—I desire correspondence 
with a Christian man of business ability, commanding 
five to ten thousand dollars, with a view to interest him 
in a long-established business in Omah a, Neb.—one of 
the best of its kind. A favorable opportunity offers to 
examine into this to some lay delegate or visitor to the 
H. M. meeting. Unquestioned references, east or west. 
Eta “Business, Omaha,” care Congregationalist, 

oston 


A HOME IN OBERLIN. 
One of the most desirable residence pro periiee in 
Oberlin. Near the college. For sale. Address M., 
eare Oberlin College. s 


7 June 1894 ! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


An Australian society is made up of members 
none of whom live within a mile of their place of 
meeting. 

The Endeavorers of Minnesota are to send Miss 
Moulton, a senior at Carleton College, as a mission- 
ary to assist Miss Abbott at Bombay, India. 


The statistics of the forthcoming Year-Book show 

‘that there are 3,392 Congregational Endeavor so- 

cieties, with a membership of 166,440, against 3,195 
societies and 157,678 members reported last year. 


At a rally held by the union at, Dayton, O, es- 
pecial prominence was given to the cause of the 
red man, and the three sessions were addressed by 
the president of the Woman’s National Indian As- 
sociation. 


Ata missionary meeting of the society at Allston, 
Mass., the work at the different missions of the 
American Board was presented in so interesting a 
way that, at the request of the pastor, the society 
repeated the program at a regular meeting of the 
church. 


The society in the Highland Congregational 
Church, Boston, has recently given $10 to the 
eause of church extension in Boston, and the two- 
cents-per-week band connected with the same so- 
ciety has contributed $60 for the support of a native 
preacher in China. 


The State convention, held at Topeka, Kan., May 
24-27, was attended by nearly 1,800 delegates. Dr. 
F. E. Clark and Mr. J. W. Baer made addresses. 
The daily sunrise prayer meetings were crowded 
and on the closing evening there were eight mass 
meetings in different parts of the city. 


The success of British Columbia’s first annual 
convention, held at Vancouver, gave evidence of 
thorough work in the way of organization. Good 
reports were given of work done at reformatory in- 
stitutions and among the Chinese and Japanese, 
and special enthusiasm was caused by Secretary 
Baer’s presence. 


Through the efforts in behalf of the sailors made 
by the societies of San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Diego and Eureka, Cal., 300 signers of the Endeavor 
pledge have been gained among the men employed 
on British vessels. One vessel that had not a 
Christian in the crew on its arrival at San Fran- 
cisco carried with it when it sailed an Endeavor 
Society numbering thirteen. 


The Marine Christian Endeavor Society of Cleve- 
land, O., will provide entertainment for all repre- 
sentatives of tloating societies in attendance on the 
convention, and requests all floating societies that 
will send delegates to write to Mr. W. D. Eastman, 
37 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. During the single 
year of its existence this society has been most 
actively engaged in work along a variety of lines— 
relief, temperance, social and others. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: ‘“‘ The 


best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under 
my notice.” 


individual Communion Service. 


OWADRUPLE SILVER’ PLATE, 


Meriden 


Trade Mark. NEW YORK. 


No. 28. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
CHICAGO. 


(Scale one-third.) 
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HE best investment in real-estate is to 


keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the housé and 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 
house has temained unsold for want of paint. The rule should 
be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. To be sure of getting 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe; 
‘ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati), “ JEWETT ” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). ‘MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

““ BRADLEY "” (New York). “MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York). ‘RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“COLLIER " (St. Louis). “SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). ‘* SOUTHERN "(St Louis and Chicago). 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ““ULSTER’’ (New York). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


poston Branch NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


saves repairs. 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO COLD MEDALS. 
ies okt ote: sexton’ WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
No. 2, *¢ Forward Movements’’; Nos. 3 and 4, titles to 
be announced, will be published 1 July and 1 Oct. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


(100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


Britannia Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


cin a Sra ation 
Nan 


ka 
i 


Institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue. Missions. 


(= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 47) 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Service. 


One Goblet for each communicant. 


CAUTION: When buying Silver Ware, look fer the Trade Mark. 
Our stamp is a guarantee of highest quality. 


Vf unable to procure these goods of your dealer, necessary informat:on will be given on application 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REY. THOMAS MORONG. 


Mr. Morong, so well known in years past as a popu- 
lar and useful New England pastor, died of con- 
sumption, in Boston, April 26, at the age of sixty- 
five years. He was a native of Alabama, coming to 
Massachusetts when a boy and graduating at Am- 
herst College in 1848 and at Andover Seminary in 
1853. With the exception of two years in Iowa City, 
Io., his pastorates were all in Massachusetts: Pep- 
perell, Globe Village, Lanesville, Ipswich and Ash- 
land. Leaving the active ministry in 1888, he has 
since been engaged in botanical work, in which he 
was an enthusiastic expert. He spent two years in 
South America, making collections of plants for the 
Smithsonian Institute and Columbia College, and, 
since 1891, has been curator of the herbarium at 
Columbia, lecturing also at Barnard College and 
other schools. He married a daughter of Rev. Jo- 
seph Bennett of Woburn, who died last year. His 
only surviving son is a physician in Boston. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALLEN—ROLLINS—Im Salem, May 31, by Rey. J. L. 
Hill, D. D., of Salem, Charles FE. Allen of Washington, 
D. C., and Abigail Rolins of Salem. 

MESERVE—MURKLAND-—In Lowell, May 24, by Dr. 
J. M. Greene, assisted by Rev. C. S. Murkland, Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve and Bertha F. Murkland. 


Deaths. 


( Lhe charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BARNES—In Peabody, May 28, George F. Barnes, for 
many years principal of the Wallis Grammar School, 
aged 5) yrs. He was a prominent member of the South 
Congregational! Church. ; 

SMITH—In Roxbury, June 2, of diphtheria, Louisa H., 
wife of George P. Smith, aged 64 yrs. . 

TIBBITS—In Antigo, Wis , May 12, Lydia Curtiss, widow 
of Deacon Jackson Tibbits, aged 79 yrs. 


MRS. ATLANTA A. TUTTLE, 


Widow of the late Deacon George W. Tuttle, went 
quietly to rest Sunday evening, May 20. In her death 
the Congregational church in Littleton, as also the com- 
munity, sustains a loss that will more and more be real- 
ized as time zoes on. The quiet power of her life has 
been for many years a stroug, ennobling influence in 
this community. Her activity of former years, in con- 
juuction with that of her noble husband, contributed 
in large degree to the usefulness and high standing of 
her beioved church, while in the hearts of uncounted 
individuals the name of Mrs. Tuttle is enshrined as a 
Sl influence that ever wrought for their highest 
good. 

But_to those who have kept in touch with her life 
these later years, and especially during this recent year 
of illness, the subtle strength of her characteris even 
more apparent. Her sweet patience in being put'aside 


to “simply stand and wait.’’ her constant desire to- 


lighten other burdens by word or qu‘et deed, and, more 
than all, ber tender thoughtfuiness for others to the 
very last leave to sorrowing hearts a legacy that must 
enricn their lives forever. In very truth she still doth 
live even as “the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” fo 


GEORGE P. MARTIN. 


Andover Seminary has once more been called upon to 
part with one of its members—this time one of the 
student body. On the evening of May 10, at his homein 
Mt. Vernon, O., Mr. George P. Martin passed to his 
eternal rest. Born in Mt. Vernon, Dec. 15, 1865, he 
graduated from Oberlin College in June, 1893, and last 
September entered the junior class of Andover Semi- 
nary. The severities of a New England winter united 
witb an already weakened constitution to bring on cun- 
sumption, which claimed him its victim after a ten 
weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Martin was a man of sterling character and of 
great promise, his intellectual and spiritual! power being 
far abuye the average. His loss will be deeply felt rot 
only among his large circle of intimate friends and col- 
lege associates, but by a smaller circle of Andover 
classmates and friends who had just eome to know his 
many admirable qualities. The seminary of which he 
Was a member, the ministry to which he had looked 
forward and the foreizn field toward which bis eyes 
were bent have lost a noble, consecrated life. a WW, 


MARY ELIZABETH BARBER WHITMAN 


Died April 29. When tbe resurrection of nature was 
teaching the zrand lesson of the resurrection of the 
soul in the glad springtime of the year, the Lord called 
home a faithful and long-serving daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth Barber, widow of Rev. Alphonse L. Whitman, 
for thirty years a preacher of God’s word in the pastor- 
ates of the Congregational churches of Greenville, 
Westerly and Tiverton. Failing health compelled him 
to retire from active service, and he suffered with Chris- 

- tian fortitude till the release came some years before 
his beloved helpmate was freed from the tegument of 
fiesh and clad in the robes of immortality. Hers was 
an exceptionally strong and forceful nature, her life, 
an illustration of the power of a gentle and home-loving 
woman in making herself a worker of good to many, an 
example of self-abnegation and devotion to duty, harass- 
ing and manifold as is that of the wife of a minister in 
parishes wealthy only in faith. 

She was born Feb. 4, 1817, at Groton, Ct., daughter 
of Hon. Noyes Barber, congressman from Connecti- 
cut from 182] to 1835, a man of prominence and the 
intimate friend of Clay, Harrison and the great giants 
of those days. He was distinguished for sterling qualities 
of heart and head, and his daughter naturally received 
Sood edncational advantages, not the least of which was 

er enrolling as a pupil of Catherine Beecher at Hart- 
ford. In Miss Beecher’s school she was noted for her 
zeal ana ability and stood foremost in all her studies, 
while her essays were the admiration of the gifted men 
and women who read them. Maturity and refiection 
early marked them to a degree unusual even in that 
cradle of genius. 

When about sixteen she returned to her home in Gro- 
ton, and, as there was great desire to have a Congrega- 
tional church in the neighborhood, Conyressman Bar- 
ber gave a portion of his grounds, whefe it was erected, 
and the little church was watched with the most tender 
solicitude by his young daughter, Mary, who practically 
made it possible and performed all the offices of loving 
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zeal for the advancement of a venture she felt pecul- 
iarly dearto her. When there was a question of being 
able to pay a settled minister, she and another young 
friend resolved themselves into a committee of ways 
and means. It did not take them long to come toa con- 
clusion and they prepared a paper, and. after consider- 
ing the means of all the church members, prefixed 
to éach name the sum they thought might be justly 
paid, and sallied forth and collected the full ameunt of 
the assessment, thus enabling them to have a settled 
minister at the very modest salary of four hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

Turning from the Sppor sunt of a more conspicuous 
life, where she could have found a wide area for her 
manifuld endowments of mind and manner, she united 
her life with that ofthe earnest young pastor whom she 
met shortly after. As a mivister’s wife she was in a 
position to exercise all those qualities of tender pa- 
tience, keen insight, noble forbearance and Christian 
charity she so fully possessed. Her beautiful character 
and true womanly sympathy endeared her to all, and 
she was so deeply enshrined in the affections of her 
people that it cost them a severe pang when she retired 
with her invalid husband to care for him in the village 
of her birth. Markedly intellectual, gifted with a tal- 
ent that could evoke the praise of such as Catherine 
Beecher, she yet entered with whole heart and soul into 
the trying cares of a minister’s wife, knowing who- 
soever doeth his work in little things hath gained a two- 
fold victory. The life of this home angel might serve 
as type of what a true and constant spirit can accom- 

lish. Indeed, she did much, though the public places 
<new her not. To a brief space before her death she 
was abreast with the real thought of the day, making 
her companionship a satisfaction and privilege. 


MISS MARY E. BROOKS. 


Miss Brooks, eldest daughter of the late William P. B. 
and Mary Clark Brooks, and a native of Plymouth, 
Mass., died in Chelsea May 12. 

After a long and painful iliness this earnest Christian 
worker “has passed to her reward.” Possessing rare 
intelligence and ability she cheerfully consecrated her 
service to her Saviour and was always interested and 
faitbful in church labor and in society, and she will 
long be-missed and mourned in these circles. 

She was the first president of the Chelsea Auxiliary of 


the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, secretary and | 


treasurer of the Chapel Benevolent Society and a Sun- 
day school teacher for many years. Warm hearted and 
generous, she aided many beedy ones as she went 
quietly about “doing good.” Her last public message, 
sent-to a missionary meeting a few days before her 
death, in answer to 2 question, was that she could not 
remember when she was nof interested in home and 
foreign missions—a beautiful tribute to early home 
training and showing her own love for a branch of 
Christian wo1k peculiarly dear to her. 

During the loug years of her illness she was brave and 
patient, ever trusting her Saviour even when the dark- 
ness was deepést, and very thoughtful for those about 
her, lest their enjoyment sbould be clouded by the 
knowledge of her suffering. At the last, after intense 
pain, so peacefully did she pass in through the “ beauti- 
ful gates” that' it was many moments ere the fond 
watchers by her bedside could realize that for their 
beloved there was no more sickness, neither sorrow nor 
pain, and that she had indeed entered into that “*rest” 
which belongeth to the children of God. 


DECAYED teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“BROWN’s CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE.”’. 


UNFORTUNATE people who do not live near the 
leading dairy regions can now use products of such 
dairies owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
all its mother purity, as accomplished in Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 


PonpD’s EXTRACT gives immediate relief from pain. 
Caution: counterfeits are dangerous to use. 


No need 
to Read, 


in order to find out 
about Pearline. 
Your friends can 


useit. Ask 
them about it. We'll leave it 
to any one of the millions of 
women who are using Pearl- 
ine, if it isn't the best—the 
most economical thing, for 
washing and cleaning. But all 
the Pearline users don’t get 
its full benefits Some seem 
to think that it’s only for wash- 
ing clothes or cleaning house. 
Pearline washes everything. 
Saves labor—rubbing—-tine 
—is the modern cleanser. 45 
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It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 


‘e® 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
which Zast as long as the skirt, 


ask your dressmaker 
and veur dealer. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
- ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 
polished with 


SILVER 


ELE a 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 

sents the greatest value in precious - 

metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


TheOldNewEnglandReliable 


With 50 STYLES 2nd sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 


For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Tewn. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


D. 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby 
Ww. 


$2.75 complete with plated steel hap a 
Spring, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
= riaL finely Sots her eee 
= onl0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money requiredin 
advance. 75,000 in use. Weare the oldest and best known 
2 concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
> furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing bat what we 
Zy reamantes to be asre nted, sold at the lowest 
SD peices. WHITE TO-DAY for our large FREEi 
catalogue of latest Gesicns and styles 


g published. 
OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


rrne, 


TRIAL 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
’ 2 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Fable for either sex, made of lest ma- 
J ~ ¥ terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-dey for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 
iree. OXFORD MEG. CoO. ; 
£238 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ink. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


“TPEWRITER (45 Liberty St , New York. 
EEADQUARTEES, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


TO TAKE CROCHET WORK to do 


WANTED WOMEN cITY or COUNTRY 


Steady Work AT HOME Particulars on a 
plication. L. WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, ih. 


? Why r 
Look Like This 


Us Dent's TOOTHACHE CUM 
y Stors TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
Vo GUARANTEED. 
y Dox’r Zarz Ierrartoss. All dealers, 
ae or send lic to 


4 SWELL AFFAIR. =. 6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 
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To “look their best” is the 
right of all women. 

Face blemishes are unnatural. 
- A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

‘Nearly all toilet powders 
‘finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


@mnfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer, 
It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 


days your face is free from 
all blemish. 


Sold by druggists, 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


IY POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


Hi i res’ Rootbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 

) 

Send 2-cent stamp to the Charles E. Hires 


Co., 117 Arch St., Philadelphia, for beauti= 
ful picture cards. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE . 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 2 


IT BAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
f L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 
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EDUCATION. 


— Knox College has received $13,000, 
$5,000 of it from S. V. White of New York City. 


— South Carolina names its normal and 
industrial college after Robert C. Winthrop, 
Massachusetts’ leading citizen. 


— Smith College will probably receive 
about $50,000 from the estate of the late Dea- 
con G. W. Hubbard. Although he died sev- 
eral years ago the property could not be di- 
vided until Mrs. Hubbard’s death, which has 
just occurred. 


— The theological department of Howard 
University graduated five students May 25. 
Rey. A. W. Pitzer, D. D., made an impressive 
address. Calls for colored preachers come to 
the institution from allsections of the country, 
and it was never so well equipped as respects 
its staff of teachers. 


—— A new summer assembly, modeled after 
the original Chautauqua, will open this sea- 
son on Long Island at an attractive spot called 
Point of Woods, an almost ideal location for 
work of this character. Eminent instructors 
in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, German, 
elocution, physical culture, etc., have been en- 
gaged, and fourteen speakers of national rep- 
utation are definitely secured, among whom 
are Hon. Carroll D. Wright.and Superintend- 
ent S. J. Kimball of the United States life 
saving service. Congressmen will speak 
every Wednesday and Saturday. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the secretary, 
Rev. J. D. Long, Babylon, N. Y. The prime 
movers in this new enterprise are nearly all 
Congregational ministers. 

— The school at Mt. Meigs, Ala., founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Pierce of Plainville, 
Ct., has just observed its sixth commence- 
ment. It bad an attendance during the year 
of about 250, with five teachers. Twelve 
graduated. Carpentry, painting and farming 
have been taught, and other industries for 
girls and boys will be added next year. 
Nearly all the teachers are graduates of Tus- 
kegee. Principal Washington is on its board 
of trustees and gives much personal attention 
to the school. The colored people have raised 
during the year nearly $900 toward its ex- 
penses. Its influence for good is far-reaching. 
More than a thousand people, almost, wholly 
from the plantations, were at the commence- 
ment. 


— The Pacific Theological Seminary of 
Oakland, Cal., the only Congregational semi- 
nary west of Chicago, celebrates this year its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Dr. J. K. McLean to the chair of president, 
which took place at the recent commence- 
ment, markes a decided step in advance. 
While his attention will be chiefly given to 
the general administration of the seminary, 
he will also suverintend the practical training 


| of the students in direct Christian work and 


give frequent lectures upon pastoral methods. 
Among the new features for 1894-95 are to be 
courses in sociology, Biblical theology and 
Christian ethics, Syriac and Arabic. Arrange- 
ments have beeu made to provide practical 
work tn the neighboring churches and mis- 
sions by which the student will secure excel- 
lent preparation for the duties of a pastor. 
The fall term begins Sept. 4. 


=< 

HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Goby Ww, Hartford Ct., «is... Fearecieatsinicae ees $10.00 
AGP VICNG, NCW LAaAVEIG OU. cisicicisleriee s selsiesiicie.-le 2.00 
A Friend, New Bedford. .......080 seccesenceeee 2.00 
Thomas H. Wiswall, Newmarket, N.H......... 2.00 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves, them 
soft and white without shrinking. 


Pin Ir TO YOUR Memory.—It is a fact which 
every reader of this paper will do well to remember 
that when one is looking for odd sizes or shapes of 
furniture for special needs or apartments they will 
be reasonably sure of finding just what they want at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. This bouse has for some 
time made a specialty of odd shapes and sizes of 
furniture, and it is the only house in this city to our 
knowledge that has done so. 
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‘¢Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Galveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Haying used of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 6 
for years, I find o# 


‘= Scalp clean and @3 
=. the hairinthe best O23 
—condition. My 03 

‘| mother, now sixty 63 

Th years of age, has 03 

‘— as fine a head of O3 

hair as when she 93 

was forty, a fact O3 

which she attrib- 73 

utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 93 

thickens the growth of the hair and O3 

restores gray hair to its.original color. 

I cannot see how this preparation could 93 

be improyved.”—Mrs. F. E. BAKER, Gal- Q3- 


veston, Texas. °: 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 8: 
PREPARED BY ‘ Oo: 


DR. J.C. AVER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, of 
0000000000000000000000008 


Skin 
Scalp and 
Hair use 
CUTICURA 


SOAP 


the purest 
sweetest and 
most effective 
skin purifying 
and beauti- 
fying soap in 
the world 


Sold everywhere. Por- 
TER DRUG AND CHE MI- 

CAL CorP., Propgey 
=s Boston. 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 


-BALSAM,| 


CURES 


f COUGHS, Colds, 


Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


Regular Sizes, 25c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 


H, Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 


has constantly won its way into public favor, 


, until now it is the universal decision that 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 


fy, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


Bt ANAL SANUS 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Y 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening \ 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. \ 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N.Y: \" 
N 
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CHILDREN’S DAY. . 

(A Service for the Church, not the Sunday School.) & LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE. BUT~ \ 

A NATIONAL SERVICE. rae Y 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. N 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in hot weather. Pre- . 
pared for use with water only, all danger from using BEST FOK SHIKTS. 
milk of tuberculous cows is avoided. If you have y 
THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. Y 


not used Nestlé’s Food, send for sample and our JN 
dainty book, “THE BABY,” both free of charge. i \! 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York NY 
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THE SWEET, LONG DAYS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Over the mountains in rose and gold, 
When the shadows linger on vale and lakes, 
And the afterglow tints field and wold. 
The summer days when the pasture land 
Lies dappled with daisies beneath the sun, 
When the waves wash up on the pebbly strand, 
And the little ripples leap and run. 


The sweet, long days when the children play 
Merry and sweet as the day is long, 
Driving the cows, and tossing the hay, 
And singing many a snatch of song. 
When mother is busy from morn till eve, 
And father is earning the children’s bread ; 
In every task when a prayer they weave 


For blessings to rest on each little head. 


The sweet, long days when though trouble may come, 
We bear the trouble in trustful cheer, 

For ever in God is our constant home, 
A refuge and shelter from grief and fear. 

The sweet, long days which our Father sends, 
Foretaste and pattern of days to be, 

In the time when the measure by days shall end, 


On the fadeless shore of the Crystal Sea. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 20 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 26 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 27 
Brown, Providence, R.L., June 20 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 27 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Ye, June 21 
Dartmouth, Handéver, N, He June 27 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., June 20 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Amherst, Mass., June 20 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 28 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 27 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass. vy June 20 
Oberlin, Oberlin, Ox June 20 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 21 
Pacific, Forest Grove, oe June 21 
Rochester, Rochester, N June 20 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, *y. Jy, June 19 
Smith, ane Mass. a June 19 
Trinity, Hartfor June 28 
Tufts, Medford, Mass. June 20 
Wellesley, Wellesley, “Mass. = June 19 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, 0., June 21 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass. he June 27 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 20 
Yale, New Haven, Ct, June 27 
Yankton, Yankton, §. D., June 20 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Abbot, Andover, Mass., June 19 
North "Wisconsin, Ashland, Wis., June 27 
Phillips, Andover, Mass., June 21 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H., June 18 
Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., June 22 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 27 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, Vt., June 21 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 27 
Williston, Easthampton, Mass., June 26 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass., June 20 


Educational. 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason St., 
Boston, beginning at 9 o’clock A. M., on Thursday, 
June ar, and continuing for two days. 


EDWARD R MARSH, Registrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages me home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, 94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary * arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and 0 cE uoual. Year_commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. OH 
Chicago, II1.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. FisK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English. Course. Term opens Sept. 21, 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. Faculty: J. K. MCLEAN, Presi- 
dent; GEORGE MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVE- 
JOY, Hebrew; F. H. FOSTER, Theology ; ee S. NXSH, 
Homiletics ; k. R. LLOYD, Greek A. GV WARNER, 
Soctology. Two courses, Glassical and English, full 
equipment, practical work, beneficiary aid. Year 
begins Sept. 4th. Apply to the President. 


MAINE. rt 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fail term opens Aug. 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REY. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys tor College. 

REv. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM: 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Eeteance examinations 
Thursday, June 21, Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 9 A.M. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
uence: 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 


= 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates ene ie various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUIL GS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably eee with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en swite, with every modern 

improvement, including fire- place in each room, 

Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 

DINE NG HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 

All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIB, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Giris. Prepares for any college. -Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. CaDY and Miss C. E, CaDy, Principals. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


'The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOWEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ACRoRa N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location peauttfal and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YorK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

eates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


yoed 
ehh pall on the Great South Beach, 
ail” 6. iS only Forty Mites from NewYork 
Lael Summer §chools 
R of every sort, 


Instructors of National reputation 
lor rag LU We oe 

opu Unequailed Musical and 

Literary "Unique ime: ation. 


Sometreceanve 

nT ; Neheat, Ne dust: No nay fever: 
Rows: ‘Sailing, Fishing. Bathing in Surf and Bay. 
AN IDEAL PLACE #** SUMMER STUDY” RECREATION, 


For Prospectus.address Assembly. Babylon,N.Y, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUMMER COURSE IN SPOKEN LATIN 
and Greek at “Rugby,” Philadelphia. 
June 26 to July 31. Circulars. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
doe for any corey aS Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and MRs. W. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, aa ieee D.C. 
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Educational. 
OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


The American Institute of Instruction. 
Bethlehem, N.H., July 9-12, 1894. 
Important Subjects. Famous Speakers. Eacellent Music. 

Tickets from Rrateees New England points, good to 
return till July 31, at greatly reduced rates, 
From Boston, Round Trip, Seven Dollars. 


Special rates at all hotels and for all mountain excur- 
sions. This meeting offers to the public a rare oppor- 
tunity for a trip to the mountains at an unusually small 
expense. For bulletins, giving all particulars, address 


C. W. PARMENTER, Sec’y, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Bosten. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and fenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


116 to 126 Merri imac St., Boston. 


Church Cushion 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Ostermoor & CO., "New versny. | 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


Toh Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Seeseeesececcoreoococoe 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINGEAGIG, 

"it Spo yes BELLS 
: \ ME NEE iy & CO., PUREST, 3EST, 
AWEST- TROY N.Y 


CHIMES. Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


THE LARGEST &STABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURG CHIME 


S echt 


Seer BELL METAL, (COPPER A 
Send for Price and Catalo ogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BA) TIMORE, MD 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church ioe School Bells. 8@&>Send for 
Catalogue. C. S BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


— The Northern New England Sunday 
School Assembly and Maine Chautauqua 
Union will be held as usual in that beautiful 
town, Fryeburg, Me., July 24-Aug. 11. The 
program presented includes attractive lec- 
tures and courses of study in botany, Ger- 
man, cooking, parliamentary law, physical 
culture, etc., and announces among its in- 
structors and lecturers such favorite speakers 
as Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. J. J. Lewis, 
Miss Lucia E. F. Kimball and Miss Anna 
Barrows. 


— The American Institute of Instruction 


will hold its sixty-fourth annual convention: 


at Bethlehem, N.H., July 9-12. The speakers 
are men and women widely known as special- 
ists in the subjects which they will present and 
the program includes topics relating to both 
the educational and the practical sides of edu- 
cational work. One day will be devoted to 
the consideration of Character Building, in 
the academies, grammar and high schools, 
and the topics discussed on the other days 
range from Primary School Work to The 
American College as a Moral Force. 


—— The public exercises connected with the 
opening of the Field Columbian Museum were 
held, June 2, in what World’s Fair visitors 
will remember as the Art Building in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. The prayer of dedication 
was by Dr. Gunsaulus and the historical ad- 
dress by Edward G. Mason, Esq. Attend- 
ance, though large, was by special invitation. 
The museum contains articles whose value is 
thought to be not less than $1,500,000. On the 
first Sunday the public was admitted without 
charge, a privilege of which between 15,000 
and 20,000 availed themselves. For strangers 
passing through the city this museum will 
provesan attraction. 


— The University of the City of New 
York held its sixty-second Commencement 
in Carnegie Music Hall, May 30. Ninety- 
four degrees were conferred. The new build- 
ing on the recent site, Washington Square, 
is going up. While the new home beyond 
the3Harlem River will soon be in readiness, 
the six faculties of the university will be 
housed in various parts of the city, one 
section cleaving to the old site when it can 
give them shelter. Rev. Alexander Lewis 
of the New England Church, Brooklyn, and 
Rey. J. N. Taft, formerly of the East Church, 
Brooklyn, have each received, on examination, 
the degree of Ph. D. from the university. 


f —jAtlanta University has just rounded 
out its first quarter of a century and its Com- 
mencement exercises this year were of more 
than usual interest. Rev. Daniel Merriman, 
D.D., of Worcester preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon, setting forth the duty of moral 
thoughtfulness. The graduating exercises of 
the senior normal class were largely attended 
and sixteen young women delivered credita- 
ble essays. Later in the week came the anni- 
versary exercises of the college, in which the 
graduating class of seven bore a part and Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, D.D., of the Advance deliv- 
ered an eloquent oration. At the conclusion 
of the exercises President Bumstead an- 
nounced that,in view of the uncertainty of 
the times and thé heavy obligations of the 
university, the trustees have decided to cut 
off the work of all the grades in the grammar 
school course except the highest, and also to 
suspend industrial work for the coming year 
unless special donations are made during the 
summer. Immediately a concerted move- 
_Inent was set on foot among all the graduates 
to support continuously, by monthly gifts, 
the work of the institution. The graduating 
college class announced its intention to estab- 
lish a scholarship of $1,000, while the gradu- 
ating normal class has undertaken to give a 
generous sum by the next Commencement. 
In consequence of the changes involved by 
retrenchment a number of the teachers will 
retire, among them Prof. C. W. Francis, who 
has been identified with the work from the first. 
® 
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FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


PILGRIM 


BIBLE 


- 3 DISTINCT COURSES. 
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The Humblest Girl 


Can Have a Free Education 


No matter where a girl lives, THE Lapiges’ Home 
JOURNAL stands ready to interest itself in her 
Within two years it has given free 
educations to 125 girls in music, singing 


® 

‘CaSe: 

elocution, etc. These girls tell their Own story 
in a little book, sent free to any one, by 
@ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA . 


815 


Soak, 


a 


STUDIES 


Course I. 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


THE NEW METHOD introdueed into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps about 


three years ago has proved a great success. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Course II. 
In fifty-two lessons. 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


Course III. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses II. and III. follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. Thé arrangement o 
Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards, The 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul: the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction gf Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


the material is 


first year covers the Bible history from 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


: 
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THE ONLY FRENCH, GERMAN, 
on 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, Without Jeaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand: 
Pupus taughtasif actually inthe presence of 
the teacher. Terms for mem- 


bership, $5.00 for each lan- 
guage, All questions an- 


swered and exercises Cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any Janguage, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 2 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


MES TERSCHEFT 


Summer St. 
No. 196 
Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


EXAMINE 
| SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


PELOUBET, D. D., 
and HUBERT P. MAIN, for use where only one 
book is desired for the devotional meeting and the 
Sunday school. Cloth, #40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. Doanx, 


will meet the de- 
mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Boards, $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 KE. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
SSeeeccece~eoseoceseqceeeeoe 


Musical Entertainment. 
for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc, 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, go cen¢s, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cezts. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 certs. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3e cenzs. 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cerds. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, o cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 cs. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, 4 beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 certs, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 ces. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 40 cezzs. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cezts. 

1’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cexts. . 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musieal Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK. OHTOAGO 


WE have something new, 
Neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS... ... . 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


: 
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AAAAAAAAAAAALAAL ALLA 
When buying silverware 


Remember 
66 | S47) 


A dozen manufacturers now make 
Rogers Silverware, of various grades. 

It is very important to get the 
old original quality. This is always 
stamped ‘+ 1847.” 

Accept only ‘* 1847”? ware and you 
will have the best that’s made, 


TRADE MARK ON SPOONS, KNIVES AND FORKS, 


tae 


Manufactured only by the 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


—— 


TheOldNewEngla 


With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIIME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 
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i The Edison-Mimeograph } 
; T i it $22 and $25. , : 
; ypewrl Ch: Valuable to Clercymen ¢ 
MV i andchurchworkers 4 
4 ee Bi because: 3 
qa ; 7 It comes within # 
4 a : the reach off all ing 
q — airy price; it is easily ¢ 
$ SS g learned and opera- ¢ 
H ted; it makes beau- ; 
a tiful plain copy; it « 
6 does the best Mim- 4 
$ eograph work and manifolding and is 8 
“ twice as speedy as pen writing. $ 
: A. B. DICK COMPANY, ; 
a 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


‘““The Congregationalist ”’ 
. . SERVICES .. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. er 


¢ 

é 

m4 

r 

A NATIONAL SERVICE. : 
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N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 

Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). “JEWETT”’ (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh). ‘*‘ KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh), **MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“BRADLEY ” (New York). **MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL” (St. Lotis). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). **SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo). ‘““SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) ** SOUTHERN ’”’’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ‘“*ULSTER” (New York). 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). *““UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
. A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston, 
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Healthful Sport ! 


Riding a Warwick is easy work. The exercise is 


gentle but exhilarating—sufficient to develop muscle 
and increase healthy respiration. A great deal 
depends on the wheel. If you ride a 


Warwick Bicycle 


you will delight in its capability of a high rate of speed at a small expenditure of 
strength. It outstrips all you ever supposed, guessed, or imagined as to bicycle 
grace; ease, speed, and durability. 

There’s a lot of outdoor healthful business pleasure in a Warwick. Light, 
strong, and easy-running, it is a great time and strength economizer. The very 
choicest materials insure the continuity of those pleasing qualities. Ride a 
Warwick and reduce the monotony of routine work. 


STRONGLY 
GUARANTEED 


Standard Price, $125 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Ladies, 28 lbs. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
reasonable amount of riding on a 
properly constructed bicycle. The 
theory that cycling was harmful has 
. long since been exploded, and physi- 
cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 
th2 exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 

POPE MFG. CO. 


physical culture superior to any other 
The Best 
half the benefit derived, and the two 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford 


means in use at the present time. The 
mental exhilaration which accompanies 
is Economy 
means combined should, in my opinion, 
bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 
Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 
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JUNE day of incomparable beauty 
was vouchsafed to the children 


last Sunday, and the celebrations | 


in countless churches reflected not only the 
radiance of earth and sky but the joy that 
possessed young hearts and which showed 
itself in happy smiles and gleeful songs. By 
common consent the morning service on 
this special day is coming to be set apart to 
the children, and programs are prepared 
with them in mind and with large oppor- 
tunity for their participation. The fra- 
grance of summer flowers in profusion and 
the distribution to the children of potted 
plants, the presence of song birds and a gen- 
eral atmosphere of freedom and gladness 
conduce to the ends for which this festival 
was established. The baptism of infants, 
sermons and addresses keyed to the thought 
of the day and the presentation of Bibles 
emphasize its religious significance. Chil- 
dren’s Day certainly has won quickly an as- 
sured place in the church calendar. Though 
designed especially for the children, it car- 
ries many wholesome and needed lessons 
for us all. 


The ability of the institutional church to 
cope with a peculiar emergency has been 
amply demonstrated by the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church in Boston in the relief af- 
forded the sufferers by the Roxbury fire a 
month ago. Almost before the flames were 
extinguished the house of worship was 
thrown open to the homeless and help was 
furnished in a systematic, thorough man- 
ner. No less than sixty families have been 
placed in sew homes and provided with 
bedding, groceries and fuel. The rooms at 
the church, which served as headquarters 
for this relief work, have been visited daily 
by scores of applicants for aid, and the 
beneficent ministration has extended to 
many who had no claim upon the bounty of 
the church. Only through its admirable 
system already established of visitation and 
of temporary relief, together with its reg- 
ular force of doctors and nurses and its 
dispensary, has the Ruggles Street Church 
been able to do so much for the destitute 
and to do it se wisely, too, Its success con- 
stitutes a strong argument for equipping 
churches located in certain fields with facil- 
ities for ministering to temporal necessities. 


The University Extension Society is to 
inaugurate next month a plan for the study 
of American history, to which we have be- 
fore referred, which is remarkably attract- 
ive. At the close of the four weeks’ sum- 
mer meeting in Philadelphia a pilgrimage 
covering the ten days, July 28-Aug. 8, is to 
be taken to historic cities and towns in New 
England and the Middle States. Places of 
interest wili be visited in Hartford, Boston 
- and surrounding towns, West Point and 
towns. between it and New York on the 
Hudson River and several other localities. 
In Boston an old fashioned town meeting 
will be held in the Old South Meeting-house, 
and addresses and lectures will be given at 
different points by persons familiar witb 
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the local histories. One Sunday is to be 
spent in Philadelphia and the next in New- 
burg, N.Y. The pilgrimage is to be under the 
direction of Lyman P. Powell, lecturer on 
history to the American Extension Society, 
and the cost to each member ($52) is very 
reasonable. Besides the opportunity for 
agreeable recreation, this is a movement of 
no small importance in developing intelli- 
gence of our country’s history and the 
spirit of patriotism. 


Our Sunday schools are far short of the 
ideal. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the work done in them is less creditable 
than in other departments of the church. 
There are abundant illustrations of great 
ignorance of the Bible among Sunday school 
scholars and even among teachers. But 
ignorance as great may be found among 
citizens concerning history, civil govern- 
ment, statute laws and other matters with 
which every citizen ought to be familiar. 
There is a great deal of careless and ineffi- 
cient teaching, but we believe, after some- 
what extended observation, that the average 
teaching in the Sunday school will compare 
not unfavorably with thé average preaching 
in the pulpit. There are many teachers 
who seem not to be alive to their opportuni- 
ties. But the evangelist who scolds them 
for their spiritual deadness does not always 
appreciate his advantage over them, With 


each new audience he goes over the same, 


line of thought and argument, with the 
same illustrations. He has in each place 
the stimulus of new people and new sur- 
roundings, and he withdraws to fresh ex- 
periences before he feels the burden of up- 
lifting sinning and listless souls in long-con- 
tinued acquaintance. The teacher has the 
same audience every Sunday but must bring 
to them fresh thought. There is no novelty 
on either side to kindle responsiveness. On 
the whole, we are convinced that there is no 
more patient, thorough, acceptable religious 
work done in this land than that done by 
Sunday school teachers; and some of them 
are doing, unheralded, a wise, loving pas- 
toral service for their classes that is unsur- 
passed in its usefulness and heroism. 


Eight women in all, up to this date, have 
been ordained to the ministry in the Baptist 
denomination, But the Examiner (Baptist) 
refuses to recognize them as ministers, be- 
lieving that there can be no proper ordina- 
tion without a duly qualified candidate, and 
that the teachings of the New Testament 
excluded women from the ministry. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, at its recent meeting, decided that a 
woman who had been ordained by presby- 
tery was not a minister and that her ordina- 
tion was null and void. But the assembly 
indorsed her as a lay evangelist and com- 
mended her as a consecrated and efficient 
laborer. When a woman doing regularly 
the work of the ministry is commended for 
it, while the title is withheld from her, she 
need not be disturbed. The place she is 
filling will come in time to be generally rec- 


-lamentably the element of prayer. 
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ognized by its proper name. The Congre- 
gationalist has not advocated the ordination 
of women to the ministry. A few women 
have been ordained as Congregational min- 
isters, but we think the instances will con- 
tinue to be only exceptional. But the 
teachings of the New Testament which 
might be cited as excluding woman from 
the ministry would exclude her also from 
the office of Christian teacher, a position 
which she is filling acceptably in so many 
places and forms that she long since silenced 
objections. 


Complaints come to us from various 
sources that not a few prayer meetings lack 
We dis- 
like to think that what ought to be the 
central feature in gatherings.of this charac- 
ter is in any way being minimized. Cer- 
tainly it is not intended that prepared lists 
of topics like those issued by;the Congrega- 
tionalist should exalt the discussional over 
the devotional spirit. Indeed, an assigned 
topic may conduce to more and better 
prayers, for why should not a person come 
prepared to pray specifically and helpfully? 
We have known meetings that had nearly 
been wrecked by controversial debate to be 
recovered and turned into their proper chan- 
nels by a single prayer offered at the right 
juncture. This matter, we are persuaded, 
is within the control of leaders and partici- 
pants, and they should see to it that talk 
does not take precedence of prayer. Prayer 
meetings should be prayer meetings. 


MUNIOIPAL MONAROHS. 


Our republican form of government has 
developed in recent years a kind of mon- 
archy peculiar to America, impossible in a 
republic except where suffrage is practically’ 
universal. It is as absolute as was that of 
the Cesars. It is not the gift of the people 
but a simple usurpation of power, in most 
cases by foreign rulers. 

Though our monarchs do not receive their 
office by electien of citizens, they direct 
popular elections so as to reward their sub- 
ordinates with offices. They wear no royal 
titles, though the peculiarly American title 
of ‘*Boss”’ is generally given to them by 
their subjects. They are almost always un- 
educated, many of them having spent their 
earlier life in liquor saloons. But they 
direct the education of the children and 
youth of the cities they govern and virtually 
decide the amount of money appropriations 
made for this purpose. They are entirely 
without moral aims or restraints or patriot- 
ism, but they profit greatly by the civic con- 
tentions of citizens over moral and patriotic 
issues. They could not continue in power 
if those who are swayed by these issues 
could be sufficiently informed and have 
their consciences sufficiently enlightened to 
unite in practically promoting good govern- 
ment. 

The biographies of these men are more 
romantic than those of any of the kings and 
emperors of the old world. They furnish 
the type of hero for a large proportion of 
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American youth. We mention a few of 
these monarchs by way of illustration. 
Chris. Buckley, born in Ireland, was in 1876 
the keeper of a liquor saloon in San Fran- 
cisco. By hard drinking he contracted a 
disease which destroyed his eyesight about 
fifteen yearsago. He then reformed, studied 
diligently the laws of the State, gathered a 
company of followers around him, joined 
‘either political party, according as he could 
make it contribute most to his selfish pur- 
poses, till he rose to the position of absolute 
monarch of the city. He is now in exile 
with a large amount of public property. 
Ed. Murphy, the boss of Troy, N. Y., an 
Irishman, has been for many years a brewer, 
entered politics through the fire department 
of that city and became seven years ago 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee. He is now a United States senator 
from New York. Chris. Magee, boss of 


Pittsburg, Pa., Hugh McLaughlin, the re-. 


cently dethroned boss of Brooklyn, and Rich- 
ard Croker, just retired from the office of 
boss of New York City, all came from Ireland. 

Croker’s history is a typical one. He 
came to this country in 1846, was early ex- 
pelied from a public school in New York, 
became a noted prize fighter and tough, 
was chosen alderman of his adopted city in 
1870, was indicted for murder in 1874, but 
escaped conviction through the influence of 
Tammany Hall, won by unscrupulous. dili- 
gence and skill the position of boss of New 
York, without office or employment has 
amassed wealth, and now, in the face of ac- 
cumulating dangers to the system he has 
so ably administered, has voluntarily re- 
tired- and has left the country. - The in- 
vestigation of the police department now 
being conducted by the Lexow committee 
shows in part the immense revenues pour- 


ing in to support the system of govern-~ 


ment by bossism from payments for ap- 


pointments to public offices, taxes levied - 


without legal authority on unlicensed sa- 
loons, gambling places and houses of ill 
fame. But, of course, it does not show the 
vast sums collected from those engaged in 
honest kinds of business, sums paid for 
favors or to escape annoyances and losses. 
Nor does it indicate the extent to which the 
public business is made to minister to the 
welfare of the boss and his followers. 

This unique form of government, so at- 
tractive and rewarding to ambitious and 
conscienceless men, so successful at present 
from their point of view, is as important a 
subjeet for study as any sociologic or eco- 
nomic question. It is related to many side 
topics which receive the larger share of 
attention. No city has a majority of those 
who would vote directly for the foreign 
boss who rules them. His power depends 
on two things: the indifference of many 
reputable citizens to the public welfare and 
the differences among themselves of those 
who are not indifferent. He owes as much 
at least to the latter as to the former. He 
is usually nominally a Roman Catholic. 
But a conflict between Protestants and 
honest Catholics is always his gain. He is 
always on the side of the saloon element. 
But he welcomes the contests between dif- 
ferent classes of temperance people as to 
tbe kind of onslaught to be made on the 
saloon, which divert attention from himself 
and his allies. He has been a laborer and 
is now a capitalist and cares for neither 
class. But the fiercer the disputes between 
these two classes the greater the sums of 
money he can collect from both. 
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The people have been trying for a genera- 
tion to escape from the rule of bosses by 
multiplying votes. They have abolished 
the property qualification, in many cities 
they'have done away with any educational 
requirement, and have even ceased to re- 
quire the payment of a poll tax as a prereq- 
uisite for voting. They have opened wide 
the door to citizenship for foreigners of 
every nation. The next step urged is muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. It is said with 
reason that sex ought not to be a disqualifi- 
cation for the duties of citizenship. With 
some show of reason it is claimed that the 
votes of women would raise the moral stand- 
ard of the average voter. Without reason 
it is claimed that the votes of women would 
raise the standard of intelligence of voters. 

Thus far in our history every extension of 
the suffrage has given added facilities and 
increased power to the municipal monarchs. 
Spasmodic reforms have followed such start- 
ling discoveries of corruption as are now 
being made in the government of New York. 
But these discoveries are only a sympton. 
Dr. Parkhurst has well said that the police 
department is only ‘“‘that part of Tammany 
in which the whole system of blackmail and 
corruption is digested.’”’ The digestion may 
be greatly disturbed for a time, but Tam- 
many is not killed thereby. A new boss 
can always recreate a Tammany in any city 
where partisan support can be bought for 
office and money, where indifferent voters 
can be kept. indifferent and patriotic vot- 
ers can be kept divided on moral issues. 

Municipal monarchs will rule in the cities 
of America till suffrage is restricted to those 
who vote when it is their business to vote, 
who are intelligent enough to know what 
they are voting for, and who have some 
property interests of their own to protect. 
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STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF OHRIST. 


During the next twelve months, begin- 
ning with July, millions of people will be 
studying the life of Christ. For the first 
time the International Sunday School Les- 
sons present the principal events in that life 
in chronological order, the selections being 
made from all the four Gospels. Publica- 
tions on this subject will abound, as our 
advertising columns show. Sermons on 
these events will multiply. Such an op- 
portunity to study the life of Christ has 
never occurred before, probably will not 
soon occur again. That life is the center 
of human history and the heart of the Bible. 

Every teacher and student ought to ap- 
proach this subject so ‘as to secure from it 
the best results. Let him provide himself 
in advance with the most important books. 
A Harmony of the Gospels is the first re- 
quest, and none is better than that prepared 
by Dr. J. A. Broadus, published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Cadman’s Harmony, 
using the Revised Version, is a continuous 
story, combining portions of the Gospels 
and omitting merely parallel passages. The 
best short life of Christ is by Dr. James 
Stalker. The richest expository volume is 
Hanna’s Life of Our Lord. Probably the 
most readable story is Geikie’s Life of 
Christ. The fullest as to Jewish learning 
is Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah. One of the most inspiring trea- 
tises is Young’s Christ of History. 

With these few books the ordinary stu- 
dent is better equipped for this most im- 
portant of all studies than he could have 
been with free access to the best libraries 
forty years ago. Let him plan beforehand 
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an outline of the year’s study, keep a note- 
book and fill it as he goes along with refer- 
ences systematically arranged, and, above 
all, hallow his meditations with a spirit and 
habit of prayer, and he may make the 
coming year the richest in his life thus far. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the place 
of the teacher in the Sunday school for the 
coming twelve months is one to be espe- 
cially desired. Interest in any subject is 
greatly increased by imparting to others the 
knowledge gained concerning it. Truths 
thus learned are most deeply impressed on 
the mind. Spiritual life expands with the 
effort to interpret the life of the Son of 
God and to make it controlling in the lives 
of men. One who is called to be a teacher 
this coming year may well be thankful for 
his privilege. q 
Many who enter on this study will be 
stimulated to pursue it further than these 
few books will lead them. The literature 
at their command for this purpose is almost 
unlimited, and many lines may be chosen, 
any one of which will expand indefinitely. 
If one would understand the doctrines of 
Christ he will find Dr. J. P. Thompson’s 
Theology of Christ one of the best of the 
works of the last generation, and one of the 
most stimulating of recent books Wendt’s 
The Teaching of Jesus. The broader view is 
given by Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology. If one would concentrate 
his thought on the person of Christ he will 
find admirable aids in Bushnell’s Character 
of Jesus, Bernard’s Mental Characteristics 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, Carpenter’s Wit- 
ness of the Heart to Christ and Blaikie’s 
Public Ministry of Our Lord. But it is 
needless to specify when such a wealth of 
literature is accessible to all. We need only 
caution the student to read thoroughly a 
few books rather than merely to taste of 
many. May the coming year’s study of our 
Lord Jesus Christ bring the whole world 
nearer to Him, so that more clearly than 
ever before He shall be seen as the mani- 
festation of God and the Saviour of mankind. 


THE OMAHA MEETING, 


The annual meeting of the Home Mission- 
ary Society is an event of national import- 
ance, with results often more far-reaching 
than those of political or scientific conven- 
tions. Upon the measures considered here 
depends the moral and spiritual welfare of 
scores and even of hundreds of thousands of 
people. From plans here formed grow our 
academies, colleges and theological semi- 
naries no less truly than the majority of our 
churches. 

It was a happy decision which this year 
brought the meeting to Omaha, a city beau- 
tiful in itself and in its situation, and com- 
posed of people whose appreciation of what 
the society has done in aiding them to 
establish and develop their churches added 
much to the enjoyment of those from New 
England and even from the Interior in the 
unstinted hospitality they received. It was 
fitting that this first annual meeting of the 
society held in recent years away from Sara- 
toga should be on home missionary ground, 
in the center of its field. One had only to 
Jook around in order to see what it has 
done, to listen to missionaries and their 
wives just in from the front, to feel the 
pressure of the battle and the exhilaration 
which comes from the assurance of victory. 

No welcome could be more hearty than 
that which representatives of this old 
society received. No duties seemed too 
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pressing to be laid aside while the 
Lord’s business was being discussed. It is 
at least worth considering whether more 
frequent meetings on home missionary 
ground would not be better than a reg- 
ular return to Saratoga, where the anni- 
yersary is to be held again next year. If 
the object is to bring together the givers, 
it may be doubted if there are any more 
generous givers in all the land, even if the 
sums put into the treasury mount up into 
the thousands, than the’men and women 
who are toiling in our home missionary 
churches. The attendance this year of so 
large a number of persons who cannot often, 
if ever before, have been present at an an- 
nual meeting of their society was a marked 
feature. The earnestness with which those 
present listened to every word, read or 
spoken, was especially noticeable. Every 
speaker had interested listeners. Men and 
women came to hear and to get strength 
for work through many a weary month. 
If there seemed at times too much of the 
set program and too little opportunity for 
spontaneity, yet of this there was no com- 
plaint. 

As was fitting, considering the contribu- 
tions they are making, an entire session 
was given over into the hands of the women. 
Not even General Howard, with all his mili- 
tary experience, can preside better or make 
better use of the resources within his reach 
than Mrs. Caswell. Her own words, though 
few, were well chosen and timely. Every 
one of her speakers had a story to tell. It 
is not strange that the woman’s hour is 
likely to be remembered as the great hour 
of the whole meeting. Its success suggests 
the question whether, with some divergence 
from what seems to be an almost stereo- 
typed arrangement, more freshness and va- 
riety could not be introduced into these 
meetings with great profit to the society. 

Nothing more impresses one dwelling east 
of the Mississippi than the strangeness of 
the faces of the Congregational workers 
whose fields lie beyond its waters, yet it 
needs no long time to discover that some of 
the best educated and most gifted young 
men trained in the East have chosen to cast 
in their lot with those whose faces are 
toward the setting sun, and that to all the 
laborers in these broad fields Congrega- 
tional traditions are as dear as to those 
who have passed their lives on the Atlantic 
coast. The Congregational ark is safe in 
the hands of our Western brethren. A 
more devoted set of men than those who 
are serving in our home missionary churches 
cannot be found. Let the East do them 
honor and add to the gifts which these mis- 
sionaries are making out of meager and 
ill-paid salaries the contributions which 
will wipe out the debt now burdening the 
treasury, and supply the three-quarters of a 
million which is imperatively needed just 
to keep up the work already in progress. 


—— 


IS DENOMINATIONALISM OF MORE 
BENEFIT OR HARM TO OHRIS- 
TIANITY? ' 


We have no hesitation in claiming that it 
is of more benefit. Of course, we mean de- 
nominationalism at its best, earnestly stand- 
ing for its own characteristic principles yet 
never intolerant toward those who look at 
truth from other points of view, and not 
that petty, mean, jealous, sectarian rivalry 
which narrows and embitters him who 
cherishes it and disgusts every high-minded 
spirit. 
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A proper denominationalism is advanta- 
geous because it brings different sides of 
divine truth into prominence, some of which 
otherwise might be disregarded too much, 
and because it stimulates Christians to a 
larger activity than they would exhibit 
without it, and even to a generous, noble 
rivalry in doing good. History has made 
two facts perfectly clear. One is that 
Christians work easiest and best in differ- 
ing yet essentially sympathetic religious 
bodies. The other is that when denomina- 


-tionalism in name is believed to have been 


abolished, differences of spirit, purpose and 
method spring up and become conspicuous 
which are as sharp and lasting as any de- 
nominational divisions. For instance, the 
High Church and the Low Church parties in 
the present Anglican body appear to be much 
farther apart in respect to both feeling and 
co-operation than any two are out of half 
a dozen among the other denominations. 
Denominationalism is founded upon ceér- 
tain elemental facts of human nature and 
there is no use in trying to getrid of it. Itis 
not an evil thing but a blessing. It may be, 
and far too often has been, abused, misused 
and misrepresented. Yet in itself it is not 
only harmless but helpful to the ongoing of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. No more whole- 
some spiritual lesson can be taught some 
people than that Christ loves, honors and 
rewards Christians of other branches of His 
earthly church as truly and richly as those 
of their own. We hear a great deal about 
the importance of Christian union so that 
we may present an unbroken front to the 
world. This all is true, but all who are 
loyally under the same flag are presenting 
an unbroken front. There is no need for 
artillery and cavalry to become infantry in 
order to show an unbroken front to the foe, 
nor for us all to accept the historic episco- 
pate in order to show true harmony and 
co-operation toward other Christians. . 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


New York City has not been so stirred as 
it now is since the overthrow of the Tweed 
dynasty a score of years ago. No doubt re- 
mains that the Lexow committee, appointed 
by the State Legislature to investigate the 
police department, is in earnest, while in 
Mr. Goff it has an able, tireless, persistent 
attorney. From witnesses more or less re- 
luctant a stream of testimony has been 
drawn for successive days, showing a thor- 
ough system by which officials of the police 
department, from the highest to the lowest, 
have for years levied taxes, in the form of 
blackmail, on unlicensed saloons, gambling 
resorts, houses of prostitution and the like, 
till the official organization, whose proper 
business it is to keep the city free from vice, 
has become practically a partner in vice and 
the most vicious promoter of it. Though 
most of the witnesses so far have been either 
blackmailers or victims, and therefore un- 
trustworthy, their testimony has been so 
minute under the skillful questioning of Mr. 
Goft and members of the committee, has so 
tallied with facts generally known and with 
evidence long in the possession of many, 
that it is no longer possible to doubt its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. These two classes, the 
biters and the bitten, have no love for one 
another, though many who are implicated 
belong to both classes. The prospects are 
that a condition of things will be fully un- 
covered, which, being exposed in detail, will 
seem appalling, even to honest citizens who 
knew most about it. 
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More startling revelations, however, are 
foreshadowed than those directly connected 
with the police department. These dis- 
closures are only a symptom of the disease 
of the body politic, which broke out at 
Gravesend in the stuffing of the ballot 
boxes and which has manifested itself in 
the State Legislature. The condition which 
is now so repulsively shown in the police 
department of New York City as to alarm 
those who were recently laughing and sneer- 
ing at the investigation of it is soon to be 
seen as threatening the very existence of 
free government in the State and beyond it. 
But the situation daily grows more encour- 
aging. The investigation has already pro- 
gressed so far that Tammany newspapers no 
longer defend the police department. The 
police commissioners have ordered Super- 
intendent Byrnes to investigate the charges ; 
made against officials. Governor Flower’s 
veto of the bill to pay the expenses of the 
investigation has so stimulated voluntary 
contributions that more than enough ‘has 
been subscribed for present needs. Mean- 


-while it is not likely to be forgotten that 


this uncovering of crime has been accom- 
plished by the wisdom, courage and per- 
sistence of one Christian minister. A year 
ago Dr. Parkhurst was laughed at as a 
crank and counseled to confine himself to 
preaching the gospel. Today he is a hero 
and has well earned the vacation which he 
is on the way to Europe to seek. 


The miners’ strike has grown still more 
serious during the past week. In Colorado, 
Ulinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Maryland the militia are now under arms 
and the situation is quite as serious in 
Pennsylvania. This is the first time the 
National Guards of Maryland have been 
called out since the great riots of 1877. 
Much private property has been destroyed, 
railroad bridges have been burned and 
blown to pieces and tracks torn up, shots 
have been freely exchanged and a number 
of persons have been killed. The condition, 
indeed, is little short of actual war. As 
many as 180,000 miners are out of work 
either by choice or compulsion, and by the 
closing of factories and taking off of rail- 
road trains the number cf men made idle 
is probably more than 250,000. The effect 
on business is disheartening, and indirectly 
these strikes are laying a heavy tax on mil- 
lions of people. At Cripple Creek, Col., a 
settlement has been effected; the outlaws 
who make it their business to stir up strikes 
have fled to pursue their work in some 
other field and will probably escape cap- 
ture. In Iowa the strike has been settled 
by an agreement to return to the scale of 
wages of 1893. 


The unsettled conditions brought to view 
indirectly by these strikes are more dis- 
quieting than the direct consequences. The 
strikers have a real grievance. Many of | 
them are very ignorant, have been induced 
to come to this country by mine operators, 
and accept wages so low that when wages 
are scaled down to the same level, as they 
must be, at mines where a better class is 
employed, the latter cannot live decently. 
The selfish greed of some mine owners is 
the primary cause of the strike. The pub- 
lic sympathy would naturally be with the 
miners, and that is probably true of the 
officials of the States where the disturbances 
have occurred. But the strikers cannot 
enforce their demands without compelling 
other miners to stop work and preventing 
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the distribution of coal till the public by 
its suffering shall be forced to takes sides 
with them. Therefore, they have destroyed 
property, taken lives, and no doubt gone 
far beyond the original intention of their 
leaders, as mobs always do. Governors, 
weak and undecided, are permitting a con- 
dition of Jawlessness which will result, if 
not properly checked, in consequences as 
ruinous to the strikers as to the people at 
large. Obedience to law is absolutely neces- 
sary to peace; and those who hesitate when 
law is disobeyed are very dangerous rulers. 
Some other way must be found to settle 
wrongs than by attacking the peace of the 
community and defying government. Ar- 
bitration in some form is the only way. 
Compulsory arbitration may be a contra- 
diction in terms; but when two contending 
parties threaten the stability of government, 
it will soon become necessary for the repre- 
seutatives of the people to say to those 
parties, ‘‘You must stop fighting, submit 
your differences to competent judges and 
abide by their decision.’’ The name given 
to such a proceeding is not of much conse- 
quence. 


While Coxeyism has furnished not a little 
amusement, its passing away has elements 
ef pathos but helps to show how slight 
has been its political significance. Its law- 


lessness in stealing railroad trains has been. 


annoying, but has not been prompted by 
any defiantly vicious motive. The so-called 
armies have been made up largely of young 
men stimulated by love of adventure, thrown 
out of employment by the business. depres- 
sion and led by visionary “generals”? with 


ability to organize companies for free ex-’ 


cursions. It is not at all strange that many 
seized the opportunity to make a trip to 
Washington without expense. The people 
of the communities through which they 
have passed have generally appreciated the 
situation and treated them kindly. But 
such a movement could from its nature be 
tolerated only temporarily. At different 
points in the West many of them have been 
arrested and sent to jail for short terms. 
Several ‘‘armies’’ have dispersed. Two or 
three parties in the East are suffering with 
hunger, and the bands around Washington 
have been begging for food till they could 
get back to their homes. Their return 
journey will be less enjoyable than their 
advance. In a few weeks the episode of the 
‘‘wealers’’ will be mostly forgotten. 


Must the anti-lottery crusade fail just on 
the verge of success? It surely will so far 
as this Congress is concerned unless the 
House can be brought to pass the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Storer of Ohio several 
months ago, and which is substantially the 
same as Senator Hoay’s bill passed by the 
Senate May 19. Its counterpart in’ the 
House has been vibrating for several weeks 
between two or three committees, none of 
which seems virile enough to put the im- 
portant matter through. All this while the 
lottery goes on with its thriving business, 
and what could be easily disposed of by the 
House iu a few minutes is relegated to the 
rear. Members of the House must be made 
to understand that the eyes of the country 
are upon them, and its united moral and 
Christian sentiment expects them to do 
their duty and to do it speedily. 


Like other large cities, St. Louis has suf- 
_fered from the clouds of dense smoke, often 
giving, even in a clear day, the down-town 
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districts the appearance of being in momen- 
tary danger of rain. 
lic-spirited citizens took the matter in hand, 
interested the daily papers, secured the co- 
operation of city officials, had a smoke ordi- 
nance carefully framed and passed, and or- 
ganized a smoke abatement association to 
secure its enforcement. The result of a 
year’s work in this direction has surpassed 
the hopes of the most sanguine. The asso- 
ciation found that, in the city proper, there 
were 1,700 boiler plants, of which less than 
twelve per cent. had smoke-abating appara- 
tus. It made every effort to secure the 
friendly co-operation of owners of these 
plants, and succeeded in most cases. Where 
it became necessary to appeal to the law the 
officers of the association have found the 
judges of the police courts heartily with 
them, the constitutionality of the law has 
been upheld, every appeal has resulted in 
victory for the association, and now in the 
central district there are not more than 
three or four plants without smoke-abating 
devices carefully operated. The manager 
of one large hotel estimates his saving in 
laundry bills alone at not less than $5,000 a 
year. Several of the large dry goods and 
other establishments put their saving at 
from eight to ten thousand dollars each. 
In resident districts the saving is large, 
though. the greatest benefit is in increased 
comfort. In March the statistician of the 
United States-Geological Survey visited five 
large cities to investigate the results in 
smoke abatement, and on his return to 
Washington he announced that St. Louis 
was the cleanest city he had visited, and 
that where abaters were used the reduction 
of smoke was fully ninety per cent. 


Subsequent reports have not made the 
floods in British Columbia appear any less 
awful or deplorable. Indeed, as the extent 
of the damage wrought becomes more evi- 
dent, they take their place in the list of the 
great calamities of the year, if not of the 
decade. The Fraser River is 1,050 miles 
long, but the devastation is confined chiefly 
to a section of 100 miles or so in length, ex- 
tending from Landers to Yale. The esti- 
mate now is that fully 15,000 persons are 
homeless, and the representatives of the 
Dominion government are having all they 
can do tofurnish relief. The fugitives from 
the floods are:quartered in tents on the 
mountains and relief steamers ply back and 
forth carrying provisions, which it is hardly 
necessary to say are far from being suffi- 
cient in quantity to avert suffering. The 
railroads, particularly the Canadian Pacific, 
have been damaged to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars and in certain parts of their 
routes traffic has come to a standstill. 


Advices from Honolulu of June 3 state 
that the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
vention was in progress—a strong opening 
address having been made by President Dole 
and a draft of the proposed constitution dis- 
tributed. It appears that the wealthy sugar 
planters, if they can be assured of protec- 
tion by the United States from foreign in- 
terference and a free market for sugar in 
this country, with liberty to employ Asiatic 
laborers, would be quite content to have an 
independent government in their own con- 
trel. This would leave out of any share in 
the government many who have worked 
hardest to bring about the recent political 
changes and who prefer annexation to the 
United States. It is quite possible that 
new combinations may be formed, the radi- 


A year ago some pub-. 
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cals and royalists uniting to prevent the 
establishment of what would be practically 
an oligarchy. Further developments will 
be awaited with interest. The Hawaiian 
government has planted its flag on Neckar 
Island, a little, barren, useless bit of lava 
in the Pacific Ocean, of which it was said, 
probably without foundation in fact, that 
the British ship Champion was seeking to 
get possession. 


Lord Rosebery, the English prime minis- 
ter, has won the Derby with his horse, 
Ladas, and his victory has attracted unusual 
attention. He has been criticised sharply 
for racing his horse by a certain element 
among the Nonconformists, but he has 
found equally warm and numerous defend- 
ers. Horse-racing and statesmanship are 
not often associated in this country, but it 
has long been common in England for men 
prominent in public affairs to keep and run 
race-horses. It needs to be remembered 
by Americans that, in spite of the unde- 
niable evil of the turf, it is quite possible 
for an English gentleman to join in this 
form of sport without personal stain. The 
criticisms upon Lord Rosebery seem to 
be aimed less at him than at the sport 
which it is feared he has helped to ren- 
der more reputable and attractive. Oddly 
enough, the victory of his horse has been 
expected to win votes for his administration 
both in Parliament and the country, and 
now public attention is directed to the 
question whether this gain is or is not to 
be more than offset by the attacks of the 
critics. 


French public feeling, as was to be ex- 
pected, is very hostile to England just now 
because of the Anglo Belgian treaty securing 
to England so much territory and authority 
in Central Africa, to which we referred last 
week. Indeed, not only has the French 
Chamber of Deputies discussed the state of 
things at length and with considerable heat, 
but a resolution has been passed which 
amounts to a deliberate insult to England. 
Fortunately the officials of the English For- 
eign Office are not specially thin skinned 
and also are accustomed to make large al- 
lowance for the inevitable posings of French 
leaders. They therefore have treated these 
French utterances thus far with an indiffer- 
ence which to an outsider seems not without 
its element of contempt. The French will 
content themselves with rhetoric, having no 
idea of fighting, especially as their nearest 
possessions are some 600 miles from the 
region involved and as the other great 
powers are acquiescing in the situation 
tranquilly. The only effect of the incident 
is likely to be a temporary increase of the 
uncomfortable and mutually suspicious 
feeling which always prevails, in a greater 
or a less degree, between the two nations. 


The Italian cabinet has resigned again, 
but it is expected that the same prime min- 
ister, Signor Crispi, will be at the head of 
the hew one when it is organized. A sharp 
controversy occurred in the Chamber of 
Deputies when the resignation was an- 
nounced, severe and apparently well-founded 
attacks being made upon the honor of ex- 
Premier Giolitti and others. The English 
papers regard the crisis in Italy as grave on 
the ground that a makeshift financial policy 
appears to have been substituted for one 
more difficult but promising a real and per- 
manent solution of existing difficulties. In 
Hungary a new cabinet has been formed 
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already by Dr. Wekerle, as anticipated, but 
Szilagyi, the former Minister of Justice, has 
been left out in order to pacify the clerical 
element. From remote Corea comes the 
news that the rebellion there is increasing. 
China has sent over two thousand troops to 
suppress it, and the British fleet is ready 
for action while the Baltimore has been or- 
dered thither at once in order to protect 
American interests. The insurgents num- 
ber over fifty thousand and have defeated the 
troops and taken steps to expel foreigners. 


—— 


IN BRIEF. 


Many of the features of our next week’s 
issue will relate to Bowdoin College, which 
celebrates a fortnight hence its centennial. 
The prominent part which Bowdoin as an in- 
stitution and through its sons has played in 
the life of the denomination and the nation 
will be fittingly recognized in articles by 
men who will be recognized as competent to 
speak on the subject. 


The address of Miss F. J. Dyer at the Omaha 
meetivg has called forth words of very hearty 
commendation, which are much appreciated 
by her associates on the editorial staff of the 
Congregationalist. 


Pastorless churches seem more and more 
averse to the candidating method of secur- 
ing a new pastor. The action of the First 
Church, Springfield, in leaving the selection 
of a successor to Dr. Burnham in the hands of 
a competent committee, points in this direc- 
tion. 


For the expenses of the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly each communicant in the 
denonmination-was taxed seven cents. Some- 
what less than that probably will be called for 
from each member of a Congregational church 
if the next National Council recommends the 
churches to pay the expenses of its delegates. 


Last week’s Outlook from cover to cover was 
a fine specimen of the excellent special num- 
bers which that journal sends out from time 
to time. Devoted to outdoor and recreation 
interests, it preached the gospel of rest with 
the aid of the best artistic, typographical and 
literary resources at its command. Our con- 
gratulations to both editors and publisher, 


It will interest many who used it last Sun- 
day to learn that the litany printed in our 
Children’s Sunday Service is taken, with 
slight modifications, from the service book 
of John Hunter of Glasgow, who, though 
making numerous changes, omissions and ad- 
ditions, evidently based it upon a short lit- 
any for the Sunday school from the Amer- 
1can Book of Church Services by Rev. Edward 
Hungerford. 


The Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Phila- 
delphia last week had for its chief speaker an 
eminent Jewish rabbi, and elected as its pre- 
siding officer an African, a pastor of a colored 
church in that city. Our Baptist brethren 
followed the excellent example of an eminent 
minister of the gospel, who sat at the feet of 
Rabbi Gamaliel and was ordained as a foreign 
missionary by Symeon the Niger and others. 


The Interior thinks the Congregationalist 
ought not to suggest what Presbyterians dis- 
satisfied with the action of the assembly 
should do. But our bright contemporary is 
hold enough to advise the formation of a new 
denomination, the Church of the Ugly Dis- 
position, saying, “If it could get all its own, 
we should lose some esteemed brethren.” 
Our counsel was intended only for brethren 
who are estimable. 


When New York’s “ finest,” as its metropol- 
itan police are sometimes called, marched up 
Broadway last week on their annual parade, 
the spectators did little clapping. In preyi- 
ous years the defenders of the city have been 
greeted with round after round of applanse, 


made an address, 
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Why was it absent this year? Simply because 
the recent revelations of corruption have cre- 
ated widespread suspicion and distrust which 
nothing but a thorough house-cleaning cau 
dispel. 


The spirit in which some of the delegates 
to the General Assembly in Saratoga went 
thither may be inferred from a conversation 
overheard on a train bearing thither a number 
of the commissioners. A gentleman entered 
and taking his seat beside a Presbyterian 
divine inquired where he was going. ‘‘To 
Saratoga,” was the reply. “To drink the 
water?” ‘‘ No, I’m going to help sit down on 
Preserved Smith.’”’ He understood his mission. 


The article in this issue on the Fabian 
Society will possess additional interest to all 
readers of Marcella in view of the fact that 
the Venturist Club, which figures so promi- 
nently in that great novel, is by many thought 
to be a nom de plume for the Fabian Society. 
Mrs. Ward, however, in a private letter to an 
American admirer of her book, is somewhat 
non-committal on this point, and says that 
her idea was to group under this term the 
friends of ‘‘ things to be.” 


What man who spent his boyhood in the 


country in New England does not remember 


the yoke of oxen with the cart or plow as 
one of the most common and picturesque fea- 
tures of the farm? But that is a rare sight 
now. The cattle inspector of one of the lar- 
gest Massachusetts townships reports that this 
year he found not a single ox team where a 
generation ago every farmer owned one. This 
is only one sign of the remarkable transforma- 
tion going on in New England country towns. 


A Presbyterian League has been formed in 
New York and vicinity to secure the‘ reversal 
of ‘ burdensome and unjust ecclesiastical ac- 
tion recently taken by courts of the Presbyte- 
rian Church,” the amendment of the Book of 
Discipline, and the adoption by the church of 
anew and better statement of faith. Among 
the members of the league are Prof. Francis 
Brown, Drs. Lampson, Shaw and Atterbury, 
William E. Dodge and others. Will not these 
men have to be disciplined by their church 
courts ? 


A red-letter week it has been indeed for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association—across 
the water a great jubilee gathering, with the 
singing of the Doxology in twenty different 
languages, recognition by the queen, honors 
at Westminster Abbey; here at home in 
every larger city, and in many smaller ones, 
celebrations at which men eminent in church 
and state have spoken. And all this because 
fifty years ago aconsecrated Christian layman, 
believing that it pays to undertake special 
work for young men, acted on his conviction. 


The Sunday School Times notes the signifi- 
cant fact that hotels are usually well supplied 
with daily papers while a religious paper is 
rarely seen in their reading-rooms. One who 
spends Sunday in a hotel, as many Christians 
are compelled to do, may look in vain over 
the pile of Sunday papers on the table for a 
copy of areligious journal. Yet the latter, if 
it were there, would often be chosen. Is not 
here a valuable suggestion for Christian land- 
lords and for young people’s societies who are 
looking for opportunities to turn the attention 
of people to religious themes, at least on the 
Lord’s Day? ; 


The name of John Eliot is borne by two 
prominent churches in the vicinity of Boston, 
and many a man who was far more widely 
known in his time has been forgotten, while 
the fame of the Apostle to the Indians has in- 
creased with the years. A memorial window 
in his honor was dedicated, May 22, in the 
parish church at Midrford, near Hertford, Eng- 
land. In that church he was baptized Mr. 
Bayard, tbe ambassador of the United States 
to England; was present at the dedication and 
A telegram brought grret- 
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ing from the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
now Unitarian, in which Eliot first preached 
in this country. 


However much is known of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission of our city, the value of its 
service cannot be easily estimated. Visiting 
the hospitals is an interesting branch of the 
work. Every week several girls go from the 
mission at the Parker Memorial laden with 
fresh flowers to brighten the wards of the 
City Hospital and to cheer the inmates. A 
blessing returns to the giver from the lips of 
the aged and from the faces of the children, 
That is a noble service which relieves the suf- 
ferer from his temporary anguish, or helps 
him to forget for the moment the lifelong in- 
jury which as yet he does not realize, 


The Presbyterian General Assembly voted 
that “no political party has the right to expect 
the support of Christian men which does not 
stand committed against the license system.’? 
Dr. Gray of the Jnierior draws from that vote 
the following conclusion: 


The assembly which has just closed declares 
that a Christian cannot vote either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican ticket, because: they 
are unsound on the temperance question. 
Those parties, the assembly says, cannot ex- 
pect support from a Christian. ... The as- 
sembly cannot without self-stultification allow 
either a Democrat or a Republican to hold re- 
sponsibility in our, or in any other, seminary. 


A minister who has lately undertaken a 
philanthropic work in a Western field has a 
word in season for those brethren who are de- 
claring that the church is likely soon to be su- 
perseded by some organization better adapted 
to the needs of the age. He says: 


The number of those to whom the appeal 
for the love of God and man may be made 
with muvh bope of succéss is very small. 
There is not in my parish a single person, out- 
side of my own family, of New England train- 
ing; and church and New England training 
count when you are seeking support forsteady 
philanthropy. I wish some of those who value 
so highly the Christianity outside of the 
churches would try to work this population 
forafew months. They would get a better ap- 
preciation of the Christianity of the churches. 


According to Jenkins Lloyd Jones, the Lib- 
eral Congress, which met in Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, two or three weeks ago, was an event 
of immense importance. Indeed, he says it 
will be a hundred years before its significance 
is fully understood. He declares that it was 
the beginning of a new religion, which differs 
from any now in existence as widely as Bud- 
dhism differs from Christianity, Romanism 
from Protestantism, or Methodism from the 
Church of England. The new principle which 
it is introducing is sympathy for man. ‘It 
measures him by his ideas and is tender 
toward his shortcomings.” In Mr. Jones’s 
words there is just a hint of insufficient ac- 
quaintance with the gospel to render his criti- 
cisms of much value, 


It is a sad fact that only a small proportion 
of the young men in this country are actively 
interested in religion. It is sometimes said 
that college life is beset with many temp- 
tations. But the statement of the Yale Senior 
Classbook, that of the 200 members 164 are 
church members, shows that Yale University 
offers a far greater guarantee for a boy’s Chris- 
tian faith than the world outside of it. It 
is an interesting fact also, that while the 
majority of the corporation of Yale are Con- 
gregationalists, less than one-third (forty-nine) 
of the professing Christians of the senior class 
are of that denomination. Forty-three are 
Episcopalians and the rest are divided among 
several denominations. But only ten pro- 
pose to enter the ministry. 


The Watch and Ward Society of Boston has 
for some time been planning and executing a 
campaign against gambling and immoral lit- 
erature in the city and lately has extended its 
investigations to disorderly houses. Rev. 
R. B. Tobey of Berkeley Temple is rendering 
efficient service in this work in connection 
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with the society. The newly appointed police 
commissioner, Gen. A. P. Martin, has under- 
taken, in a quiet and businesslike fashion, to 
close these evil resorts which for a long time 
have flourished with impunity. Rev. I. J. 
Lansing has been preaching some stirring ser- 
mons in Park Street Church on the duties of 
citizens in this matter. The housecleaning 
which is in progress in New York City bids 
fair to have some wholesome imitation in Bos- 
ton. May those who love righteousness not 
be disappointed in this prospect. 
= 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Tirs. Colton Addresses the Ministers. 

By invitation of the Clerical Union, Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton of Patchogue, L. I., 
spoke on Monday before that body—en- 
larged by about an equal number of the 
members’ wives—on her favorite subject, 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls, in 
which the union had already a warm in- 
terest growing out of her articles in the 
Congregationalist. First she laid a strong 
foundation for her theory and practice in 
soundly orthodox views of the Sabbath, the 
family, the training of children, the true re- 
lation of mother and child in the Christian 
home. In so far as they are modeled on the 
pattern of the Christian home, Bible teach- 
ing and mother love, and no farther, she 
saw great promise in the new plans of Chris- 
tian work: institutional churches, college 
settlements, day nurseries, slum brigades, 
Junior Endeavor societies, mission bands, 
etc. In colors evidently mixed by personal 
experience she pictured the real, not an 
ideal, make-up of boy and girl nature, and 
the difficult task of undertaking, especially 
in these crowded days, to make Sunday to 
their restless souls and bodies at once pleas- 
ant and profitable. 
could be done, for it has been, even with 
real boys, ‘“‘half roving eyes, half restless 
hands and the other half stomach.” 

Admitting all the exceptions taken against 
the old-time Sabbath in its bearings on chil- 
dren, Mrs. Colton yet warmly defended the 
Puritan way for this: ‘It did train them 
up in the way they should go by dinging 
into their minds the old bed-rock truths of 
the Bible.’’ And that is to be still the end 
of all our teaching: ‘‘to make the Bible 
dearer and Christ nearer’’; so that all our 
object lessons that only entertain are of little 
value. Get the children a large print Bible 
and let them read it—not fairy books, nor 
stories of lions, giants, soldiers, etc., and 
they will come to love the good book better 
than these, and will thereby lay the founda- 
tions of a real Christian experience. Ina 
very serious and effective way the speaker 
met the honest plea of parents who “‘ have 
not time’’ for those duties by reminding 
them of their responsibility to God for these 
souls He has intrusted to their keeping, and 
the value of these souls as compared with 
all else with which parents have todo. An 
exhibition and familiar explanation of Mrs. 
Colton’s various inventions for interesting 
and teaching the little ones very happily 
ended her address. 

A Lively Temperance Meeting. 

An ‘international temperance congress ’’ 
was held in Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
June 3-5. Init were to be represented all 
shades of adyocacy of temperance reform, 
and many varieties of opinion were ad- 
vanced, not in every case, however, meeting 
with a very tolerant reception. On one 
point there was marked unanimity—the 
reverent welcome accorded to the venerable 


This, she was sure, - 
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Neal Dow, who, in his ninetieth year, 
graced the assembly with his presence on 
Sunday. Those who agreed on nothing else 
united in honoring the hero of so many 
years of conflict with King Alcohol. Gov- 
ernor Tillman of South Carolina on Monday 
explained and defended his ‘‘ dispensary 
law’’ that made so much noise in that State 
before it was declared unconstitutional. 
He believed all temperance people would 
come to his plan at last. His condemna- 
tion of prohibition as utterly impracticable 
set the convention by the ears, and it was 
not easy to make all sweet again. Robert 
Graham favored the ‘‘Gothenburg plan”’ 
for New York’s East Side slums, but neither 
did that get general approval. Boston was 
represented by Dr. Miner and Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, he telling what legislative enactments 
against the liquor traffic are most effective 
and she advocating the teaching of hygiene 
in public schools. Three doctors, repre- 
senting London, Springfield and Connecti- 
cut, discussed the medical profession and 
total abstinence. Among other eminent 
speakers, such as Rev. Drs. Burrell, C. L. 
Thompson and A. C. Dixon, was T. B. 
Wakeman of this city, who, in spite of 
hisses and noisy interruptions, made an on- 
slaught on the prohibition scheme, which, 
he declared, had never succeeded anywhere 
and could not be made to work here. 
Wherefore he advised its advocates to 
‘*change from theocracy to scientific com- 
mon sense.’’ The practical method adopted 
by the convention was the approval of es- 
tablishing in the United States and Canada 
a national temperance board, composed of 
the chief officers of each general temperance 
organization. 
Good News from Omaha. 

The one or two who were left in the 
home missionary offices at the Bible House 


_to “‘abide by the stuff,’’ while their associ- 


ates enjoyed the delight and profit of the 
annual meeting, were made happy by this 
telegram from Omaha on Thursday morn- 
ing: ‘‘ Meeting already a great success. 
Magnificent sermon. Church crowded this 
morning. Delightful weather.’’ These few 
words went far toward calming the fears 
which friends had somewhat freely ex- 
pressed lest the length of the journey should 
insure a small meeting. They forgot for 
the moment that Omaha is in the very 
center of the society’s operations, making 
practicable the attendance of many home 
missionaries who had rarely, if ever, been 
present on such an occasion. A later _tele- 
gram brought to Dr. Kincaid assurance of 
the sympathy of the meeting with him in 
his anxious waiting in suspense by the sick 
bed of his son. 

War on Brandy Drops. 

Moved thereto by investigations of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children our city Board of Health has for- 
bidden the sale to children of brandy drops, 
chocolates containing brandy and other 
alcoholized confectionery. The society’s 
analyses of this sort of sweets showed 
chocolate drops drugged with nearly 158 
grains of alcohol to the pound, or more 
than eleven grains to the ‘‘drop.’’ Speci- 
mens of ‘‘brandy drops’’ contained each 
over twelve grains of alcohol. What won- 
der that the chief business on many of our 
streets and avenues is liquor selling if the 
army of drunkards is thus steadily recruited 
from the ranks of our school children? 

The Quakers having closed the session 
for 1894 of their Yearly Meeting and left 
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the city, something like settled weather is 
confidently looked for. More confidently 
than were the ‘anniversaries’? of former 
days the Quakers are depended on to bring 
a flood with them. Of nineteen successive 
days just past but one was without chilly 
rain, and rheumatic patients groaned. 
Personalia. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs is to preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the students of 
Columbia College next Sunday evening in 
the pulpit of his son-in-law, Dr. E. B. Coe. 
The Broadway Tabernacle pulpit is to be 
supplied in Dr. Stimson’s vacation by Rev. 
Drs. J. E. Tuttle, F. A. Noble and President 
Stryker. Our Brooklyn churches also are 
looking out for good preaching this sum- 
mer. In Dr. Behrends’s vacation the pul- 
pit of Central Church, Brooklyn, is to be 
supplied by Drs. Herrick Johnson, A. Mc- 
Kenzie and A. S. Gumbart. The Clinton 
Avenue and Lafayette Avenue Churches, 
Drs. McLeod and Gregg, pastors, are to 
unite services in vacation in the former 
church. Rey. B. Fay Mills has begun his 
six weeks’ service for Dr. Talmage’s people 
in the Columbia Theater, and was greeted 
by large and attentive audiences last Sun- 
day. HUNTINGTON. 


FRO WASHINGTON. 
On the Road to Final Passage. 

The sugar schedule of the tariff bill, as 
arranged by the Senate finance committee, 
has finally been passed by seven majority, 
and the Republicans, driven from this Gibral- 
tar, are covering their retreat with various 
‘“‘alarums and excursions,’’ but have in re- 
ality given up all expectation of preventing 
the passage of the bill. The vote on sugar 
showed practically the solid Democratic 
front which the party managers had pre- 
dicted, Senator Hill being the only Demo- 
crat to vote with the Republicans for free 
sugar. The Populists, too, acted with the_ 
Democrats, except Senator Irby, who was 
absent, but who would have voted against 
the schedule if he had been present. On 
several ballots since then the same result 
has occurred, the Populists generally siding 
with the Democrats, and some of the silver 
Republicans occasionally doing likewise, 
especially on all questions concerning the 
preservation of a quorum. Undersuch con- 
ditions the hopelessness of the Republican 
opposition has become evident, and only a 
few of the extreme high-tariff champions 
and professional Democracy-haters, like 
Messrs. Aldrich and Chandler, are still keep- 
ing up the old tactics of delay. 

It is now merely a question of dicker to 
see, how much individual senators can get 
out of the bill for their constituency and 
themselves. In fact, this has been so in a 
great measure from the first. This secret 
spring of action, governing all the wonderful 
transformations of the bill since it left the 
House, has occasionally popped up into view, 
greatly to the discomfiture of the dignified 
senators. On Wednesday, for example, Sena- 
tor Pettigrew offered an amendment ealcu- 
lated to decrease the profits of the sugar 
trust, and it was lost by only three votes. 
Two Republican senators, Messrs, Quay and 
Aldrich, either neglected to vote or were 
absent, and Mr. Pettigrew hotly charged 
them with intentionally defeating the propo- 
sition, intimating that they had got what 
they wanted and now did not care what be- 
came of the rest of the bill. ‘‘Is a duty of 
four dollars on pig iron all you are playing 
for?’’ asked the exasperated senator, ad- 
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dressing Mr. Quay. But Mr. Quay, being a 
man of few words and of a phenomenally 
pachydermatous organization, forbore to re- 
ply. This little incident well illustrates the 
moral atmosphere in which the life of this 
new measure of such vital public interest 
_.and importance has been initiated and main- 
_ tained thus far. 
Senators as Speculators. 

The investigation of the allegations against 
certain prominent gentlemen in connection 
with the sugar and other tariff schedules 
has produced some interesting and suggest- 
ive testimony, but no one believes that any- 
body will be formally incriminated, except 
that possibly a few newspaper correspond- 
ents, who undoubtedly told what they be- 
lieved to be true, may be made scapegoats, 
much to their advantage and the advantage 
of the papers they represent. It is signifi- 
eant to find that in private conversation 
among well-informed persons here it is gen- 
erally admitted or taken for granted that 
the facts in the case were as published, 
and that speculation in Wall Street, based 
on advance information, is constantly and 
habitually practiced by a large number of 
senators and other public men. In fact, 
this has been practically admitted by more 
than one senator examined by the investi- 
gation committee. 

How Will the House Take It? 

Now that the success of the tariff bill in 
the Senate is a foregone conclusion, the 
question arises as to its final form, after be- 
ing subjected to the action of the House 
and the conference committee, and also as 
to its effect on the country, commercially 
and politically. The probability is that it 
will eventually become a law in very nearly 
the shape in which it is left by the Senate. 
The House Democrats will be very loath to 
recede to that extent, but they will realize 
that the Senate is immovable, and they are 
very anxious to pass a bill of some sort and 
get away from Washington. They realize 
that the longer they stay here the worse it 
is for their party’s chances in the country 
at large, to say nothing about their own 
personal chances at home. The recent elec- 
tions, in Oregon and elsewhere, confirm the 
impression that the popular tide is strongly 
toward Republican restoration, and the 
Democrats see that. their only remaining 
chance is to enact the new tariff and then, 
if business should improve during the en- 
suing few months, they could claim that 
that fact was owing to the tariff, and possi- 
bly a sufficient number of doubtful voters 
might be influenced by this argument to 
turn the scale in their favor once again. 
This seems like a forlorn hope, indeed, but 
it is absolutely the only one they have left. 


_ No Repeal of the State Bank Tax. 

The action of the House this week in 
defeating by a large majority the proposed 
repeal of the State bank tax law, much 
as it is to be commended and welcomed 
by the conservative and substantial busi- 
ness community without reference to party 
lines, is in truth another illustration of 
the political impotence of the Democracy 
during this administration. The proposed 
repeal was discountenanced by the best 
financiers, it is true, but was it not a part 
of the Chicago platform? The party was 
pledged to it and now it has broken its 
pledge. So, likewise, it was pledged to 
abolish all protection as “‘ unconstitutional” 
and ‘‘robbery,’’ and it is now about to adopt 
a tariff measure which is essentially protect- 
ive and makes no pretense of being anything 
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else. In the case of the bank tax bill 102 
Democrats voted for repeal and seventy- 
five Democrats against it. The Southern 
and Western members are very angry over 
the result, almost as much so as they 
were at the end of, the silver purchase re- 
peal affair. It would not be surprising 
if all these recent efforts to patch up a 
‘“‘united front’’ should result in a formal 
dismemberment of the old Democracy and 
the formation of a new Populist-Democratic 
party in the South and West. 

The Republican Drift Toward Silver. 

Quite significant, too, is the recent Repub- 
lican tendency, very strongly and clearly ap- 
parent, to be more friendly to silver. Ex- 
Speaker Reed’s article in the last Fortnightly 
Review has attracted much attention every- 
where in political circles. The philosophy 
of his remarks about the future of silver 
and the policy of uniting silver and tariff 
with a kind of reciprocity-retaliation ar- 
rangement is not discussed so much as is 
the bearing of his scheme on the Republican 
party and on Mr. Reed’s own presidential 
prospects. It is evident, not only from this 
incident, but also from the tone of the Re- 
publican platforms lately promulgated in 
Maine, Ohio, Kansas and other States, that 
the party leaders are beginning to fear 
that silver may have been too inhospitably 
treated by them in the past, and that it may 
be wise to propitiate the white metal inter- 
ests a little in the coming campaign. Aside 
from considerations of mere political schem- 
ing, too, there seems to be a growing dis- 
position among public and business men 
here to investigate the silver question anew. 
The continuation of the business depression 
for so many months after the repeal of the 
silver purchase law, and in spite of the con- 
cessions made to the protected interests by 
the tariff managers, has occasioned sur- 
prise, and the idea is frequently expressed 
of late, by men who would have formerly 
scoffed at it, that’it is possible, after all, 
that the hard times may be largely due to 
the present condition of silver as a money 
metal. It will be interesting to watch the 
development of this new tendency. 

June 9. C. 8. E. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR OHUROH. 


BY REV. FRANK F. LEWIS, HARDWIOR, VT. 


A large representative council was called 
to consider the organization of a church in 
a growing village of seven or eight hundred 
people, and sat in continuous session for 
three hours. The sum of its deliberations 
is found in the following minutes: 


Voted, That the council proceed to the or- 
ganization of the church. 

Voted, That the creed, covenant and rules 
are approved, with the understanding that 
the Christian Endeavor features are experi- 
mental and subject to change. 


It had been a question with some whether 
a church should be formed in a village of 
such size, already containing other evangel- 
ical churches; but when the story of the 
movement was told—when it was stated that 
the Sunday school had reached a member- 
ship of 100 in three months, that the congre- 
gations were steadily increasing, that nearly 
one-half the families represented were for- 
merly non-church-goers, that nearly all the 
rest were of Congregational origin, that sev- 
eral conversions had already resulted, that 
a large number of business men were inter- 
ested, that all bills had been paid and a rea- 
sonable support assured for the future—the 
council said, ‘‘ This is the hand of the Lord 
and not of man,”’ 


human institutions. 
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There was much questioning concerning 
the covenant, which read as follows: 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, I promise Him that I will strive to 
do whatever He would like to have me do; 
that I will make it the rule of my life to pray 
and to read the Bible every day, and to sup- 
port my own church in every way, especially 
by attending all her regular Sunday and mid- 
week services, unless prevented by some rea- 
son which I can conscientiously give to my 
Saviour; and that, just so far as I know how, 
throughout my whole life, I will endeavor to 
lead a Christian life. 

As amember of the church I promise to be 
trne to all my duties, to be present at, and to 
take some part, aside from singing, in every 
church prayer meeting, uuless hindered hy 
some reason which I can conscientiously give 
to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be ab- 
sent from the bi-monthly preparatory service 
of the church I will, if possible, send to the 
pastor at least a verse of Scripture as a token 
of loyalty and renewed consecration to Christ 
pate read in response to my name at the roll- 
call. 


This covenant was re-enforced by certain 
by-laws. Under Duties of Officers was this: 
The clerk shall call the roll of members at 


the preparatory service and report to the pas- 
tor the names of all who fail to respond. 


~ Under the head of Meetings was this: 


At the preparatory service the roll shall be 
called by the clerk and the responses of the 
members present shall be considered as a 
renewed expression of allegiance to Christ. 
It is expected that if any one is obliged to be 
absent from this. meeting he, will send by 
some one who attends a request to be excused. 
If any member of this church is absent from 
the preparatory service and fails to send an 
excuse, the standing committee is expected 
to take the name of such a one and ina kind 
and brotherly spirit ascertain the reason for 
the absence. 

Under the head of Discipline was found 
this: 

Any member of the church who shall be 
absent, unexcused, from six consecutive pre- 
paratory services of the church shall be a 
subject for church discipline and may by vote 
of the church be suspended or excluded from 
membership. 

Objections were easily found, and here 
are a few: Such a routine at the preparatory 
service will be irksome. These provisions 
will keep members of other churches out of 
this church. They open a back door out of 
the church, through which members can 
slip out easily. They weaken the sacred 
and inviolable character of the covenant. 
They cheapen the church, a divine institu- 
tion, by putting it on a level with mere 
While these provisions 
may work well under present leadership, 
the next pastor may not be in sympathy 
with Christian Endeavor ideas and will feel 
himself handicapped. 

To these objections the pastor and others 
replied: ‘‘ Members of other churches coming 
to this village who do not read their Bibles 
and pray regularly, who refrain without 
good reason from attending prayer meet- 
ings and taking part, ought to meet with 
a change of heart before uniting with any 
church. If a mistake has been made in 
admitting any one to the church it is bet- 
ter to treat the mistake in a businesslike 
way than to seek to excuse it or pass it 
over unnoticed. Our theory of the church 
is the same as yours, but we believe in 
applying our theory in accordance with 
the facts. One fact is that in very many 
of our churches the preparatory service is 
little more thanaform. It is attended by 
a few women and by old men who are sup- 
posed to have nothing else to do. If we 
have a preparatory service, we want to 
emphasize its importance.”’ 

A second fact is this: ‘‘ There are in some 
churches members whose lives are out- 
wardly correct but who show no evidence of 
vital Christianity. They attend Sunday 
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morning service occasionally, a communion 
service rarely, a mid-week prayer meeting 
seldom, if ever, and never take any part 
_therein. They are unreached by our pres- 
ent forms of discipline, but every hour that 
their names are on the church roll they 
weaken the sacredness of the covenant and 
cheapen the church. They are living in 
daily violation of their covenant vows, and, 
while we have no right to declare annulled 
any vow between man and his Maker, in 
common honesty we must say, ‘ Brethren, 
we cannot allow you to sit with us at the 
supper of our Lord while you are daily be- 
traying His cause.’ 

“There has grown up in the past few 
years a movement among our young Chris- 
tians in which they have voluntarily taken 
certain obligations on themselves, and in- 
stead of being hindered their Christian 
lives have been beautified, strengthened and 
ennobled. Why should we refuse to avail 
ourselves of the fruits of this movement? 
The members of this new church are largely 
young people, trained by Christian En- 
deavor methods, and this covenant and rules 
seem to them neither new nor unreasonable, 
If they are willing to undertake these obli- 
gations let us bid them Godspeed.” 

Then the council voted as above recorded 
and afterward organized the church. At 
the close of the exercises they went home 
to watch and to pray for the success of the 
new venture, and the members of the new 
church went home to pray and to work. 


OE 


SEALED ORDERS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


4 


If the story be a true one, that must have 
been a most impressive night scene in Vir- 
ginia when Grant gave to each one of his 
group of silent generals a distinct sealed 
order specifying what its holder should do 
with his command in the gray of the com- 
ing dawn. When each as silently departed 
from the presence of the silent commander, 
he was to open the paper and learn what 
was to be his part in the great plan of 
battle. 

My thoughts have taken a particular drift, 
I may frankly say, from my looking upon 
a group of young men who are just going 
out into the active duties of their life work. 
On this very date there will be given to 
each of them a paper certifying that the 
formal preparation for practical service has 
been completed. Each is to begin the pe- 
culiar work to which he believes God has 
appointed him. As I have mingled with 
them and discussed with them some things 
which might tend to usefulness, I have re- 
peatedly thought of the sealed orders of 
war time. The orders will come to these 
young men, orders which are yet to ‘be 
opened. They are not found in the certifi- 
cate. That was only a record. 

So, too, a fortnight hence I shall be called 
upon to sign, with some other. men, the 
diplomas of a college class. The first list 
which I attested was signed twenty-four 
years ago. The rolls of these years show 
the hundreds of young men who have gone 
out to do that work in the world for which 
extraordinary helps had been fitting them. 
But the parchments, bearing the great col- 
lege seal, are not secret orders. Those or- 
ders are in the plan of God, and are to be 
revealed. o 

I suppose that every one who expects to 
do his work feels that there is an intense 
reality in the work to be done. Sometimes 
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language betrays, perhaps ignorantly, the 
shallowness of men’s thoughts. ‘‘ While 
we are upon the stage of action,’’ is a phrase 
not infrequent in literature. It lacks solid- 
ity. Weare not upon a ‘‘stage of action”’; 
the ‘‘stage”’ is for actors, but not for doers. 
That similar expression, ‘‘Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies,’’ has even a 
more pronounced ignorance of true life. It 
characterizes life as a theatrical perform- 
ance, whose highest merit is attained by 
the best expression of simulated and unreal 
passion. We are not to act a part; we are 
to do our work. They did not acta part 
on the Virginia battlefields. Every one des- 
tined to do great things, or little things 
that have great consequences, must have 
convictions of mighty realities. Frivolous 
habits and easy indifference are not methods 
to conquests. The Puritan power was in 
intense convictions. When that intensity 
began to wane the power began to wane 
with it. 

All who have something to accomplish in 
life, being selected because they have con- 
centration and consecration of purpose, will 
find orders which they are to open. How 
the revelation is to be made will be known 
when, and only when, the time of revelation 
comes. The. generals had the silent mis- 
sives just in time for issuing the necessary 
commands. They broke the seals in the 
darkness of the night by dim lights and 
under the trees. They were there because 
duty had placed them there. God’s orders 
are always seasonable, and they come where 
the obedient are in place to wait for them. 
It is a foundation principle of true work 
that the call to that work by its divine au- 
thority will certainly be made known. It 


-is equally true, I believe, that it will not be 


made known until the right moment. It is 


hidden from sight until sight is capable of 


receiving it. There is a time-lock guarding 
the doors of God’s hidden purposes. 
Doubtless there are successive revelations 
of duty. When the demand of one has been 
accomplished there is fitness for the next, 
and the next comes. Suppose we call this 
“walking by faith.” ‘‘ Walking by faith,” 
then, really means that we take one step at 
a time, believing that the next step will fol- 
low. Itis a pleasant custom for friends of 
one about taking a great ocean voyage to 
prepare letters dated in advance for each 
day of the voyage and to provide for the de- 
livery of onea day, as if sent by some super- 
natural messenger who walked upon. the 
waters. These letters are progressive in 
thought. I have some of them now. One 
of them was delivered on the Fourth of 
July and contained a little American flag. 
The next day was the first of a series of 
days of dangerous illness, strangely enough 
as if again on the Virginia malarial rivers, 
But in each of those successive days of help- 
lessness and pain there was read to me a 
fresh letter, with its fresh date from home. 
The kindest of friends were around me 
night and day, in reliefs like those of senti- 
nels in other battle times; but the little 
letters were special revelations from home 
hearts. That each one was sealed until its 
own morning gave its message added power. 
Doubtless this would be a still more ade- 
quate illustration, if the successive missives. 
were successive orders and each order was 
based upon the fulfillment of its immediate 
predecessor. But the singleness of plan is 
alike in the two. What person who believes 
in a government by God but must believe in 
a purpose, a plan and the appointment of in- 
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struments? Then come the orders. They 
must be as plain to the Omniscient as were 
the letters written for the ocean voyage. 
I have no trouble in believing that the suc- 
cessive commands come with and through 
the development of the soldier in life, if one 
chooses to express himself in that manner. 
But whatever is evolved must have been in- 
cluded potentially in that from which it 
comes. Here is the necessity for character 
and purpose, for intensity of conviction and 
resolute courage. For such God has work. 
For such God provides success. For such 
the impenetrable future is revealed when 
the sealed order comes and is opened. 
There is no need of prophecy. There is no 
need of anxiety. For the group which takes 
the paper certificates of past work there 
are invisible orders waiting to be placed in 
their hands. The men may quietly depart 
and each when alone may open the first of 
them, which tells what he is to do with the 
next morning’s light. 

Do they not tell of some Eastern custom 
wherein one desirous of testing the future 
lighted a taper and fixed it upon a little 
support, which in the night, should float 
down a slowly moving stream? And if the 
light was still burning when the taper 
passed around some distant point of land 
in the river which must hide it from sight 
then the prophecy was full of joy. What 
does that land point signify, beyond which 
sight cannot penetrate but into which the 
light may pass unquenched and steady? 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


BY REY. J. Q. ADAMS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


This organization for boys has just closed 
its fourth year. It is the oldest of the so- 
called ‘‘ brigades’ in this country, and rep- 
resents in spirit and method the parent 
brigade in Great Britain, with which it has 
always worked in the utmost harmony. 
The Boys’ Brigade is a union, Christian, 
evangelical organization for boys. In its 
fundamental law, both here and in Great 
Britain, it thus states its object: ‘‘ The ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom among boys 
and the promotion of habits of reverence, 
discipline, self-respect and all that tends 
toward a true Christian manliness.’’ 

It enrolls companies in all the leading 
denominations of the country, which are 
also represented in the national organiza- 
tion. This body attempts no control of or 
legislation for the local company, which is 
under the government of the proper church 
officers. All that the authorities at head- 
quarters aim to do is to furnish needed lit- 
erature, guide the movement that it may be 
kept true to its principles and enroll the 
companies conforming to the essentials of 
the organization as regards age, drill, Bible 
class and missionary society. 

The first company in this country was 
organized in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, Aug. 10, 1889. 
Here the new organization established its 
headquarters, having also an Eastern office 
and secretary. At first the growth was 
slow. It was a new thing and must justify 
itself as a wise and needed movement. In 
due time almost an avalanche of letters, 
which still continues, revealed the need of 
some such organization to reach and save 
the boys; at least they showed that existing 
methods were not satisfactory, and that 
workers were aroused to the importance of 
immediate action. 
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Now, at the end of four years, how stands 
the matter? The Boys’ Brigade in the United 
States has justified its existence by showing 
itself to be aright arm of the church. The 
actual experience of many pastors and work- 
ers bears ample testimony to its value. But 
just now some statements gleaned from the 
secretary’s annual report may be of interest. 
In July, 1892, we enrolled seventy-five com- 
panies, fifty-six of them on the Pacific coast. 
We now enroll over 300 companies, scattered 
in twenty-five States and Territories. There 
are probably at least 100 other companies in 
various stages of formation, while the Bap- 
tist Boys’ Brigade, which has largely ap- 
propriated our methods, also claims 100 
companies. Making a rough estimate from 
the average membership of these companies, 
we have a total membership of about 9,000 
boys. Of this number nearly 900 have been 
received during the past year into church 
membership, almost ten per cent. of the 
total number. Twenty-five California com- 
panies alone reported 132 church accessions 
from their ranks, or nearly seventeen per 
cent. of their entire membership. Can any 
other organization within the church make 
a better showing than this? In view of all 
the difficulties encountered in work for boys 
this is a glorious record anc a blessed proph- 
ecy. At the same rate of increase, an- 
other year will see the brigade nearly 30,000 
strong. 

The four leading denominations are rep- 
resented in these companies as follows: 
Presbyterian, thirty per cent.; Congrega- 
tional, twenty-five per cent. ; Methodist Epis- 
copal, seventeen per cent.; Baptist sixteen 
per cent. 

Surely workers for boys need not be dis- 
couraged. With wisdom and tact, grace 
and wit, they can be held and trained for 
Christ and His Church as certainly as can 
the girls. When this is done we will be no 
longer asking, Why are the young men not 
in the churches? They will be there. 


—<—__ 


DIVINE LOVE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM T. BRIGGS. 


A few days ago, conversing with an 
avowed Universalist, he expressed his ab- 
horence of the orthodox faith, representing 
God, as he affirmed, eager to punish the 
wicked, as though it were a delight to ‘‘ whet 
His glittering sword and take vengeance.”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ My friend, hearken. Yourstate- 
ment is not a respectable caricature of my 
own belief, which I must think is no depart- 
ure from the generally received orthodox 
faith. God does not delight in the death of 
the wicked, and in no proper sense will He 
ever punish them. This stumbling-block I 
would be glad to remove from both Univer- 
salists and Unitarians.”’ 

All men are richly endowed with a moral 
nature—the mysterious power of choice. 
They feel under infinite obligation to do 
right while conscious of full liberty to do 
wrong. The blessed results of right and 

. awful results of wrong are clear to the 
divine mind as they are not to us. The 
choice here must decide the future—the 
eternal state. God warns, commands, en- 
treats men everywhere, and always to come 
into true relations with Him, to live holy 
lives, then heaven will be their final and fit 
abode. But if, in spite of warning and en- 
treaty, men choose the wrong, persist in it 
to their ruin, who is to blame? They sim- 
ply eat the fruit of their own doings; that 
is their punishment and punishment enough. 
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Our Heavenly Father feels only pity for 
erring, sinful men. He follows them with 
a heart full of all compassion, yearns over 
them—striving in every possible way to 
save them. ‘‘ What could have been done 
to My vineyard, that I have not done in it?”’ 
Through Christ the door is thrown wide 
open and all who will may be saved. But 
if men will not be saved, the natural and 
necessary results of transgression are theirs. 
A compassionate God, seeing this, adds 
nothing, while the Saviour weeps over the 
ruin, as anciently over Jerusalem. God 
does not punish sinful men. They punish 
themselves. Their freedom is their crown, 
but, if abused, brings forth spiritual dearth 
and death. Nothing is so painful to the 
divine heart as a soul in ruin. Yes, our 
God not only loves, but is love itself, and 
yet, much as He desires the salvation of 
men, much as He desires their eternal bliss, 
He never forces them into heaven. 


THE FABIAN SOOIETY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 


‘The Fabian Society-consists of social- 
ists,’’ is the initial sentence of the Fabian 
creed. By socialism is meant the transfer 
to the community of the administration of 
such industrial capital as can conveniently 
be managed socially, for, owing to the 
means of production in the past, industrial 
inventions and the transformation of. sur- 
plus income into capital have mainly en- 
riched the proprietary class, the worker 
being now dependent on that class for leave 
to earn a living. The Fabians are the best 
socialists because the most practical, as 
they have had the good sense to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the facts before they 
have even said a word; hence theory has 
been obliged to conform to facts. 

In 1883 Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty started trains of thought and raised 
some awkward questionings among a small 
knot of friends in London. There were 
only about a dozen men and women in that 
little company, but they resolved, in the 
first place, to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of social problems, and then see if 
there was not some solution for them. They 
did not believe in a justice that compels the 
many to toil for the few, and they said it 
was a false political economy that drove the 
East and West Ends apart. In the words of 
one of their number: ‘‘ We were mostly young 
and green and middle class, but resolved to 
strike hard when the right time came. We 
were an odd lot in those early days, and 
still are, for that matter.” Such was the 
humble origin of the society. 

Their plan of action, as well as the name, 
is explained by their motto: ‘For the 
right moment you must wait, as Fabius 
did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his de- 
lays; but when the time comes you must 
strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting 
will be in vain and fruitless.’’ These are 
the methods of the Fabians: 


1. Meetings for the discussion of questions 
connected with socialism. 

2. The further investigation of economic 
problems and the collection of facts contribut- 
ing to their elucidation. 

3. The issue of publications containing in- 
formation on social questions and arguments 
relating to socialism. 

4, The promotion of socialists’ lectures and 
debates in other societies and clubs. _ 

5. The representation of the society in pub- 
lic conferences and discussions on social ques- 
tions. 


‘Educate, agitate, organize,’ is the 
shorter Fabian creed. The educational 
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campaign was conducted last year by mearg 
of 3,500 lectures, delivered before all kinds 
of audiences. There was no attempt to 
make proselytes for their own society, but 
it was their constant aim to permeate the 
gatherings with Fabian principles. During 
the same period 272,660 tracts and leaflets 
were distributed. To show the practical 
nature of this literature, tract No. 18 is en- 
titled, Facts for Bristol: An Exhaustive Col- 
lection of Statistical and Other Facts Relat- 
ing to the City, With Suggestions for Reform 
on Socialist Principles. The tract contained 
nineteen pages with the following headings: 
Bristol’s size and growth, the municipality, 
the poor, the housing of the. people, public 
debt, the public estate, public schools, edu- 
cational endowments, tramways, docks, col- 
lective provision for the sick and insane. 
A similar leaflet gave corresponding facts 
for London. 

One valuable feature of their work is 
‘*heckling,’”’ that is, asking the candidate 
for election a series of questions to which 
he shall commit himself. In our country it 
is quite noticeable that our officials when 
candidates are servants of the public, when 
elected they are then bosses. ‘‘ Heckling”’ 
is illustrated from Fabian Tract No. 25. 
The tract was of two pages, with the ques- 
tions on one column while the opposite 
space was left blank for the answers. This 
request was sent: Sir, in connection with 
your candidature for the school board, I 
should be obliged if you would be good 
enough to answer the following questions. 
Then follow the name and address of the 
elector, after which comes a series of ques- 
tions, answerable by Yes or No. Are you 
in favor of (1) the liberal provision of con- 
venient school buildings, apparatus, gymna- 
siums and swimming baths? (2) Larger 
and better playgrounds, with equipments for 
physical rec¢reation, to be opened on Sun- 
days and after school hours? (5) The grant- 
ing of school halls as cheaply as possible 
for public meetings under proper regula- 
tions? (10) The extension of kindergarten 
teaching, object lessons, physical education, 
instruction in the principles of handicraft, 
cookery, practical domestic economy, music 
and drawing? 

The total membership of the Fabians in 
1893 was 640. This small membership is 
one element of their success, as a few per- 
sons thoroughly understanding each other 
and working together under the group sys- 
tem can accomplish far more than hundreds 
of members at large. Their principles are 
set forth in the Fabian Essays. Another of 
their books, calling attention to the existing 
conditions and needs of London, is entitled 
the London Program. It had a phenom- 
enal sale and was a power in the wave of 
progressive reform that swept London. Pro- 
vincial branches co-operate with the main 
society in London, carrying out their ideas 
while adapting them to local conditions. 
The Fabian ideas are admirably set forth in 
an address of Sidney Webb, one of their 
leaders: 

We sadly need higher and deeper political 
ideals, more serious political study, a greater 
crop of new ideas and a more rapid dissemina- 
tion of them. Be it yours to found in Not- 
tingham a little circle who think out every 
political problem for themselves; who are in- 
spired, not only by a common love for human- 
ity, but also by a common faith in the main 
principles of its redemption; and who will 
band themselves together in the obstinate de- 
termination that neither indifference nor ob- 
loquy, neither indolence nor the pressure of 
material affairs shall prevent them from tak- 
ing the fullest possible part, both in ascertain- 


ing what is true in social politics and in 
bringing about its universal acceptance. 
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The Home 
THE ROOK SPRING. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


A moss-rimmed hollow like an urn, 
Whence, tinkling silvery, there runs, 
Through glades of grass and vales of fern, 

The best of nature’s benisons. 


No flaw this pool pellucid mars; 
Its diamond depths are still the same 
When spring her slopes with violets stars, 
Or autumn sets her woods aflame. 


Ah! fortunate the one whose soul 
Can find therein its counterpart, 

If joy betide his days or dole, 
For “‘ blessed are the pure in heart.” 


ot 


The proposition to make use of the city 
greenhouses to teach practical botany to 
the Boston High School students is an ex- 
cellent idea. The plan is to have demon- 
stration lectures given at the greenhouses in 
the work of gardening—the preparation of 
the soil, the process of planting, trans- 
planting, how to make cuttings, with ad- 
vice as to the best treatment of plants in 
the various ways of growth. The large ma- 
jority of our students look upon the dry 
facts and technical terms of botany with 
distaste and, never pursuing the study after 
school. days, soon forget all they have 
learned. But the plan to make use in gar- 
dening of the lessons taught on a theoreti- 
cal basis will, if carried out, remedy this 
defect in the teaching of botany in cities, 
where the study is necessarily made less in- 
teresting than in the country. Moreover, 
the practical knowledge of how to cultivate 
plants and flowers acquired by high school 
girls will contribute wonderfully to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the home both 
in summer and winter. The Advertiser also 
sees in this new course of instruction the 
prospect of decrease in the number of aban- 
doned farms. ns 


The difficulty of obtaining pure milk, es. 
pecially in cities, is becoming greater every 
year, and a prominent medical journal sug- 
gests that we shall soon be obliged to follow 
the example of the Japanese and eliminate 
milk from our articles of diet, except for 
infants. The American rage for competi- 
tion is responsible, to a certain degree, for 
the alarming impurity of milk, meat and 
butter, three products which are frequently 
taken from diseased animals and thrust into 
the market with criminal disregard of con- 
sequences. Jersey cows are particularly 
subject to tubercular disease, and, being an 
uncommonly fine breed, the animals are 
taxed unduly and allowed to breed too 
young. As a result their constitutions be- 
come weakened and their milk is made a 
source of danger. In England, too, there is 
quite general alarm over the danger to pub- 
lic health from the same evil. State boards 
of health are supposed to exercise super- 
vision in such matters, but their laxity is 
arousing considerable criticism—and justly. 
Physicians recommend persons in cities to 
scald all the milk which they use, as many 
deleterious germs are thus destroyed. It is 
a simple preventive and housekeepers will 
do well to take this precaution. 

pS Ei A eee 

He who would do some great thing in this 
short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of-his forces as to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity.—John Foster. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


SOME DANGERS OF SUMMER, 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


Summer should be a perfectly healthy 


‘season, and it might be made so if we pos- 


sessed more judgment about adapting our 
habits to its requirements. The very poor 
in cities must suffer from the privation of 
fresh air and bathing facilities until better 
provision is made for them in both respects 
by the erection of superior houses and free 
baths. Unfortunately, the mortality among 
the children of the poor can be traced in 
the majority of instances to lack of these 
two elements, which certainly should be 
free to every creature that draws breath. 
But even these among us to whom the 
blessed privilege is extended of passing a 
great part of our time out of doors where 
there is blue sky to look at, and of main- 
taining a healthy condition of the skin by 
plentiful bathing, do not always avail our- 
selves sufficiently of these means of keeping 
well, All summer afield, all winter indoors, 
said the Saxons, and if it was necessity 
which drove them from their houses amid 
the storms of January it was not from pref- 
erence if they were ever led to seek their 
shelter during June. It is a poor policy 
which has crowded habitations so closely 
in our cities that a grass plot is a rare lux- 
ury and even, in some instances, windows 
that look into any other space thana gloomy 
shaft. But, however one may deplore these 
things, it is manifest that advice to ventilate 
apartments that are incapable of ventilation 
is useless; and equally so are suggestions to 
people whose occupations keep them con- 
fined indoors all day to spend all the fore- 
noons and evenings of summer in the fresh 
air. 

But sometimes, feeling assured of the 
excellence of a course we cannot quite 
follow makes us avail ourselves of oppor- 
tunities in the line which we should other- 
wise neglect. If all men and women thor- 
oughly appreciated the beneficent effects 
of the. air of a summer’s dawn they would 
try to do some of their errands during that 
time of day, and spare themselves exposure 
to the sun’s fervid afternoon beams. Shops 
ought to be open in summer before day- 
break and closed after two o’clock, but 
even though they follow the reverse plan 
at least the markets are open, and it would 
be a happiness to the children if they were 
allowed to tumble out of bed as soon as 


they wake and go to market with one of. 


their parents before breakfast. Or, if one 
is exempt from this duty, there may be 
the finer delight of a little run in the park 
or to some epen spot where there is grass, 
and where the more sedate person in the 
party may sit on a stone and watch the 
sunrise while the younger ones frisk about. 

The ideal is to live out of doors as much 
as possible, and to consider a house in sum- 


mer only as a place to eat and sleepin and 


in which to perform those necessary labors 
from which few of us are wholly free at any 


time, even during the season when all labor 


ought to be reduced toa minimum. Those 
who are able to regulate their lives with 


some regard to sanitary principles refrain. 


from working in the afternoons and give 
that time to repose. It is from rushing 
about in the intense heat that most of the 
collapses at this season occur. 
quently stricken down from prolonging their 
activity into the hours when fatigue has 
vainly warned them that the season of rest 


Men are fre-. 
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has come. They seek to recuperate them- 
selves by a plentiful luncheon and, after 
stimulating meats and drinks, renew their ef- 
forts to keep up until evening brings relief. 

And this brings us to the second avoida- 
ble cause of summer ailments—overeating. 
Many serious diseases peculiar to the season 
originate in some trouble with the digestive 
organs. People often mistake the debility 
resulting from heat for hunger. Some per- 
sons experience late in the afternoon a faint- 
ness which they are apt to think caused by 
insufficient nutrition, but that really comes 
in all probability from an excess of perspi- 
ration induced either by overwork or over- 
eating. There is a certain indelicacy as 
well as imprudence in eating three full 
meals a day in summer, Fruit, vegetables, 
salads and bread ought to form the staple 
diet, and meat be on the table but once a 
day. Hot fluids, too, are not altogether 
desirable, despite the theory that they make 
one cooler afterward. In the morning they 
may do no harm, for the system is then in 
its best condition and one is not apt to fall 
into a debilitating and profuse perspiration. 
Contrary to a prevailing idea, this is not 
wholesome; a gentle and diffusive moisture 
of the skin is to be desired, but whoever 
suffers from excessive perspiration loses 
strength which can illy be spared. 

There is more knowledge now about the 
properties of foods than there used to be; 
still we commit the dietetic error of fur- 
nishing too much heat to our systems at 
the period when nature spreads a bountiful 
table of cooling viands as a suggestion to 
us to eat daintily. Adults are more given 
to excesses in this direction than children) 
because meats are less relished by the un- 
spoiled childish palate than fruits, and they 
run away from the table to seek what 
pleases them better. Inexperienced moth- 
ers are sometimes troubled lest their chil- 
dren should not eat enough, but there is 
no ground for alarm so long as they keep 
well. Let the little ones have berries ur a 
cracker and a glass of milk if they crave 
something after passing by a meal without 
appetite. But absolutely prohibit candies 
during warm weather. Unhappily, at sum- 
mer resorts people consume candy purely 
from.ennui, and on the sands of the sea- 
shore or on the porches at mountain hotels 
children and grown persons may be seen at 
all hours devouring the cloying sweets that 
do more to bring about sick headaches than 
the hottest beams of the sun. 

Insufficient bathing is another cause for 
many ill feelings experienced in summer, 
The daily sponge bath is really indispensa- 
ble for perfect cleanliness, and if ablution 
of the entire body took place twice a day 
in the warmest weather it would promote 
healthful circulation and greatly beautify 
the complexion. But do not don soiled 
clothing, especially soiled hose, after a bath, 
or the good effect will be Jost. An abun- 
dance of plain underwear is a luxury that 
should be purchased at the expense of fine 
outer garments, if necessary, and in this 
day of cheap silk and gauze, which are very 
easy to wash, the laundering should not be 
an impossibility. I wish that every child 
could spend the entire summer in the coun- 
try with these three conditions insured: 
proper food, plenty of outdoor recreation 
and sufficient bathing, The doctors might 
be in despair, but there would always re- 
main a number of grown persons lacking in 
self-control to fall ill from their own impru- 
dence. Perhaps, if all other essential con- 
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ditions to health were fulfilled, fret would 
claim its myriad victims, for not the least 
important item of good health during warm 
weather is to be as serene and cheerful as 
possible. An irascible disposition is a mag- 
net for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 


A WORD ABOUT BLUE PRINTS. 


BY 


HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


‘The young amateur photographer and, 
indeed, his older brother, who has long used 
a kodak and learned to develop and print 
his own negatives, in general speak with 
disparagement of the value and beauty of 
blue prints. They are apparently so easily 
made and so frequently unsatisfactory, with 
their dim, uncertain outlines. Any child 
can make a blue print, scoffs the young 
photographer, and the number of half- 
finished, wholly useless and vague pictures 
which have been transferred to blue paper, 
and which are to be found lying carelessly 
about among the young artist’s possessions, 
bear abundant testimony to the disrespect 
in which these little prints are held. 

But there is before me a small book of 
blue prints, the gift of a friend who took 
his camera to Europe last summer, which 
is a delight to the eyes and proves some- 
thing in favor of the condemned. The 
prints themselves are as clear and true as 
anything that I have ever seen on silver 
paper by a first-class artist. Here is a view 
of the Thames embankment in which the 
outlines of the bridge, the names of the pass+ 
ing boats and the foliage of the trees stand 
out distinctly in delicate blue on a clean 
white background, which is the test of every 
successful blue print. And here isa distant 
view of a rocky isle taken from the steamer 
in which the foam on the waves which form 
the foreground is so vividly portrayed that 
one almost feels the moisture. And here is 
a group of pretty French children in the 
streets of Paris which might be used for 
portraits. 

The prints are nicely mounted on small 
cards of Whatman paper which has had a 
delicate wash of blue, and a pretty border 
of blue and gold applied with a brush 
surround the prints. There is a title-page 
of elaborate design in blue and gold and the 
whole is tied together with three shades of 
narrow, blue satin ribbon, which pass through 
perforations in covers and cards, and the 
little booklet is one of the prettiest souvenirs 
of travel that one could imagine, as well as 
an artistic collection of artistic pictures. 

The reason why there are so many poor 
blue prints is because so little is expected 
of them, and therefore slight pains is taken 
in producing them. In my opinion the blue 
print is far better adapted to illustrate the 
sketches of travel and adventure, and the 
scores of pleasant but unambitious views 
for which the kodak is particularly used 
and in which the camera lover indulges, 
than the somber black and white tones of 
the ordinary silver print, which imitates 
without rivaling the work of a professional 
photographer. A few words, then, about 
producing a good blue print. 

In the first place, it. goes without saying 
that a good print of any sort cannot be pro- 
duced from a poor negative, and the ama- 
teur has many a clouded or blank or inef- 
fective negative which no manner of paius 
in printing can make clear or successful. 
But, if a good negative be supposed, the 
next thing will be to get a perfect blue 
paper, and this is not altogether easy. Much 
- that is manufactured in the studio of the 
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amateur is valueless. Any but an experi- 
enced artist who makes his own blue pa- 
per is apt to make it badly. The finely- 
colored, firm, even blue paper which archi- 
tects and draughtsmen buy in ten-yard rolls, 
and which must be of the best quality in 
order to meet their requirements, is the 
most desirable paper that I have found. 
The fragments left after a great roll has 
been cut may sometimes be obtained, and 
when this paper has once been used no other 
seems worth while. Excellent paper, how- 
ever, can usually be procured at stores for 
artists’ supplies, but one must be sure to 
inquire how long it has been in stock, or 
wait for a fresh supply, and take no stale 
paper. If the tint be darkened ever so lit- 
tle a perfect print cannot be obtained, A 
little practice will enable one to detect good 
paper at a glance. It is best to buy only in 
small quantities and to use at once, keeping 
the supply carefully rolled and in a dark 
place. It should be cutinadark room. A 
box ora music-roll is a very good place in 
which to keep it. 


Spring and summer sunshine produce bet-_ 


ter prints than the pale rays of the winter 
sun, and to get a supply of copies it is good 
economy to use three or four printing-frames 
at atime. Frames are easily improvised, 
but care must be taken to have them se- 
curely closed. Dozens of blue prints are 
hastily thrown aside and wasted because 
they washed out in the first bath, and this 
faintness of color was due either to lack of 
exposure or else failure to estimate the 
varying strength of the sun’s rays. -No one 
can tell you how long 4 print should be ex- 
posed. Ten minutes ina brilliant flood of 
sunlight may accomplish more than a half 
hour of early morning light in the fall or 
winter. Over-printing is almost as disas- 
trous as under-printing, but neither is neces- 
sary if one carefully watches the changing 
tint of the paper and at once removes it 
from the sunlight when the proper chemi- 
cal change has occurred. An apparently 
over-printed picture may sometimes develop 
into a perfect print by numerous careful 
watchings, but an imperfectly printed one is 
thé most useless thing imaginable. 

Something is gained by putting the print 
directly from the frame into the first bath, 
and only one picture at a time should be 
placed in this water. Under a faucet of 
running water the changes are promptly 
effected, and of course the baths should be 
changed until the background is as white 
as a sheet of white notepaper. Even then a 
bath in water on which the sun is strongly 
shining is an additional help in securing a 
perfect print. A large, shallow table plat- 
ter filled with water and exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun furnishes an excellent 
bathing place for several prints at a time. 
The sun bath, always under water, often 
brings out minor details which would not 
appear otherwise. 

Instead of hanging the prints up to dry 
when the last bath has been administered, 
place them between sheets of blotting paper 


or newspaper under a weight which need 


not be very heavy. It must be arranged, 
however, so that the surfaces above and 
beneath will be smooth and level if you 
wish a well-dried print. Let them get 
thoroughly dry before removing, and when 
they are brought to the light you will have 
a brilliant, clear, clean, beautiful blue pic- 
ture. which will not readily fade and need 
not be treated with contempt or patronage, 
for it will be perfect of its kind, and it is 
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not an unbeautiful or inartistic kind of 
picture. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


If you were toiling up a weary hill, 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there, 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


If you were breasting a keen wind, which tossed 

And buffeted and chilled you as you strove, 
Till, baffled and bewildered quite, you lost 

The power to see the way, and aim and move, 
And one, if only for a moment’s space, 

Gave you a shelter from the bitter blast, 
Would you not find it easier to face 

The storm again when the brief rest was past? 


There is no little and there is no much; 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive touch - 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
—Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times. 
<> 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S INSPIRATION. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


On Sunday, June 18, 1815, it chanced that 
between the services a clergyman in Kent 
was walking in his garden with his gar- 
dener, an old soldier who had gone through 
the Peninsular campaign. The gardener 
looked attentively at a bank from the face 
of which mold kept crumbling down. 

‘There is a fight going on somewhere, 
sir,’ he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘When we 
were in Spain we always knew when a can- 
nonade was taking place, wherever it might 
be, by the crumbling of fresh earth.’’ He 
seized a spade and dug down a foot into the 
earth. Along the smooth surface left by 
the steel an imperceptible trembling shook 
down little pellets of soil. ‘‘It cannot be 
anything else, sir,’’ said the old soldier; 
‘they are at it sure enough.”’ 

When the next day brought the news of 
the Battle of Waterloo the clergyman’s 
daughter cried, ‘‘The man must have been 
inspired.”’ 

‘*No,”? replied her father; “it was not 
inspiration, but the more reliable qualities 
of observation and experience.”’ 

The sooner we rid ourselves of the notion 
that inspiration will come to us at the ctit- 
ical moment, the better for us. That such 
inspiration does come is indisputable, but it 
comes not by waiting with folded hands but 
by taking the steps which lead up to the de- 
sired result. Napoleon said that instinct 
guided him in the heat of battle, but we all 
know that he toiled terribly in mastering 
the art of war. 

Frederick the Great had no inborn genius 
for war. His early campaigns were full of 
blunders and owed their success to the ex- 
cellence of generals and soldiers. It was 
simply by dint of bard study and by long, 
patient pondering over dearly bought ex- 
perience that he made himself the first com- 
mander of the age. 

Haydn received an appointment in the 
household of Prince Esterhazy, where his 
duty was a curious one. He was obliged to 
have a piece of music ready to lay on his 
patron’s breakfast table every morning. 
This was routine little short of drudgery, 
yet from it resulted much of his most ex- 
quisite music. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once observed to his 
pupil, Northcote, that if his career in life 
had been what his father had planned for 
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him he should have felt the same deter- 
mination to become the most eminent phy- 
sician as he then felt to become the first 
painter of his age and country. He believed 
that genius is but another name for exten- 
sive capacity, and that incessant and well- 
directed labor is the inspiration which cre- 
ates all works of taste and talent. 

‘“Tnspiration,’’ says Baudelaire, ‘‘is the 
sister of daily labor. It obeys like hunger, 
like digestion, like sleep.’’ And a still later 
writer puts it even more strongly, ‘‘ No 
vision upon Patmos ever exceeded the in- 
spiration that comes to a man from the sim- 
ple doing of his duty.’’ 


i 


SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A HOME MISSIONARY LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Show the three circles described May 17. 
The smallest circle is the money now given 
to the Home Missionary Society. The next 
larger one represents the amount if every 
Congregational church member would give 
five cents extra a week. The largest circle 
shows the amount if to the last named were 
added one cent a week from every Congrega- 
tional Sunday school scholar. Every little 
helps; many littles help a great deal. 

Before using the clock show the map of the 
United States compared in size with other 
countries. Connecticut will fit into Michigan 
more than ten times; into Kansas nearly 
twenty times; into Dakota thirty times; into 
California forty times; and into Texas sixty 
times. The children may be allowed to verify 
these’ facts by cutting out bits of paper the 
size of Connecticut and laying them on the 
States named. Show a map of the world in 
connection with this United States map. This 
may be made especially interesting to chil- 
dren who are studying geography at school. 
It is said that all the people of the world might 
be put into the United States and éach one 
have two acres of land; and that all the peo- 
ple of the United States (fifty-five millions) 
could be put into Texas, and then it would 
not have so many people according to ‘its size 
as Germany has. 

This great country is ours. It is a wonder- 
ful gift from God. Itis the duty of every man, 
woman and child who loves Jesus to help 
make our land a nation ‘‘ whose God is the 
Lord.’”’ Tell the children about the terrible 
French Revolution, which was the result of 
there being so many people in that country 
who would not serve God. 

The facts given in the star and clock exer- 
cise are only hooks on which to hang pictures 
for the children, that is, to give them stories 
and descriptions, and this mothers can easily 
do from the reading of the Home Missionary 
Mag :zine, Dr. Strong’s Our Country and the 
excellent literature that is sent out free from 
the Home Missionary Rooms, Bible House, New 
York. There are delightful stories for chil- 
dren 1n leaflet form—Four Pennies, A Boy of 
the Black Hills, Only a Dime, A Little Brother 
and Sister, etc. 

Clock exercise. Let the children in turn 
move the hands of the clock to any number 
and then mamma gives the following facts, 
which they repeat after her. Then they can 
test each other in remembering the facts, 
mamma having written out the facts for their 
reference. 

Twelve hundred places west of the Miss- 
issippi River have never heard the gospel 
preached. People from twelve different na- 
tions from across the ocean were preached to 
by home missionaries last year. 

Eleven thousand members were received 
into home missionary churches last year. 

Ten times fifteen churches (150) were, built 
last year through the C. H. M.S. work. 


* Copyrighted. 
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Nine times twelve parsonages (108) were 
built last year by home missionary churches. 

Eight placed after six is the age of the C. H. 
M.S. (sixty-eight years). There are 

Six thousand Congregational churches in 
the United States. Of these 

Five thousand were started by the C. H. 
M.S. Last year the workers under the C. H. 
M.S. preached to 

Four thousand congregations of people. 
About 

Three hundred Sunday schools were started 
last year by C. H. M.S. workers. About 

Two thousand missionaries worked under 
the C. H. M.S. last year. 

One hundred saloons in the town and no 
One million 
dollars are needed by the C. H. M.S. for its 
work. 

Clock verse to learn and use responsively, 
mamma saying every other line: 


Sixty seconds make a minute; 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour; 
All the good that’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four a day; 
I'll have joy, ll work, I’ll pray. 
Days three hundred sixty-five 
Make a year in which to strive 

- Every moment, hour and day, 
My dear Saviour to obey. 

—Home Missionary Scrap-book. 


DR. PARKHURST ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


In a recent sermon to his own people, 
prompted by the present agitation concerning 
woman suffrage in New York State, Dr. Park- 
hurst spoke in opposition to the movement on 
the ground that it is opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible, and he claims that there is no 
higher or more authoritative court of appeal 
than the Christian Scriptures. In view of his 
exceptional opportunities for judging whether 
municipal politics would be likely to be puri- 
fied by the presence of women at the polls, his 
opinion will carry great weight. In closing 
he says:, 

Our only ambition has been to lay the 


‘largest possible emphasis upon womanhood 


as a mode of being that is radically, physi- 


cally, intellectually and spiritually differen- 


tiated from manhood; that womanhood, in 
its interior and distinctive sanctities, is the 
first thing to be considered and appreciated 
as preparation for the just solution of any 
problems relative to feminine discipline, 
rights or activities, and that all questions, 
such as those that are being discussed in 
these days, require to be considered solely 
in the light of what woman is, as God in 
tends her and conceives of her. I am 
obliged to say that, to a very large degree, 
these questions are being handled in an ex- 
ceedingly flippant and superficial kind of 
way. in regard to matters of o¢cupation, 
education and profession, it is said if a man 
engages in certain industries, why shouldn’t 
a woman? If a man goes to college, why 
shouldn’t a woman? If aman preaches and 
practices medicine and law, why shouldn’t 
a woman? If a man votes why shouldn’t a 
woman? We are not saying that she 
shouldn’t, but we do say that that way of 
stating the case betrays an easy-going inap- 
preciation of the vastness of the interests 
and realities involved of which any intelli- 
gent Christian woman ought to be ashamed, 
There is no reasoning across from the one 
to the other. Each of the two has its own 
distinctive personal dowry, and tbat dowry, 
and nothing else, is what will have to de- 
termine the uses to which the dowry can 
appropriately be put and the functions 
through which it can fitly be exercised. 
Now, when I see women commencing to 
bore down into the real meat of this matter, 
animated by that inspiriting and Biblical 
conception of womanhood as of something 
that is apart and alone, unapproacbed, inim- 
itable and supreme, endowed with gifts of 
personal beauty and delicacy to which man 
is a stranger, then I shall feel that the sex 
is on the track of a successful quest, and 
that its search will issue in results that are 
valid, whatever those results may prove 
tobe... . 

Man does not understand woman yet, 
and, what is a good deal more to the pur- 
pose, she by no means clearly understands 
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herself. You need no better proof of that 
than the wordy warfare which has waged 
in this city the last six weeks. ‘The sex has 
a presentiment of the splendor of its destiny, 
with no clear appreciation of what that 
destiny is to be. That that destiny lies 
along the line of the family and the home, 
Scripture gives us no liberty to doubt. It 
is impossible to forget—the Bible does not 
allow you to forget—that the home is the 
cradle of everything that is best, truest and 
most heavenly in the world we are living 
in, and that the queen of the home is the 
wife and the mother. Thatis Bible. You 
may not like it, but it is all the worse for 
you if you don’t. And if I were to put my 
finger on what seems to me to be the sorest 
spot in the municipal condition of our city, 
and the national condition of. our country 
at large, I would say that it was in the de- 
eadence of the home idea. The proofs of 
that are many and painful, and some of 
them unmentionable. Things cannot exist 
in any finer shape in society, in the state or 
in the church than they lie incipiently in 
the little commonwealth of the family cir- 
cle, and the atmosphere of that common- 
wealth, first of all, is an emanation from the 
personality of the mother. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


TAMPS, flowers, broken bones 
and poetical quotations 
seem to be our principal 
Corner material this week. 

The stamp letters come 
from all quarters, from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The one from Lou- 
isiana, however, is un- 
signed, perhaps inadvert- 
ently; I hope this will be 
corrected. 


@ CoLorADo SPRINGS, COL. 


’ Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to have my 
name on the list of stamp collectors, if it is 
not too late. I am eleven years old and have 
400 stamps. I like the Corner very much and 
read it every week. 

Yours truly, Franois L. 


It would have been too late if applications 
had not kept coming in. I wish there were 
some (gratuitous) excursion trip by which 
all of us Cornerers could visit Francis and 
the glorious Rocky Mountain scenery around 
him! Could we climb to the top of Pike’s 
Peak? 

AKRON, O. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I would like to have 
you put my name on the exchange list. Iam 
twelve years old and have 1,450 different 
stamps in my collection and would like to ex- 
change with any boy or girl who has over a 
thousand, Yours truly, Henry A. 


I have no doubt that boy is another de- 
scendant—see last week’s Corner—of John 
Alden! 

Sr. Jonn’s, MicH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I have my name on 
your stamp collectors’ list? [Yes.] I havea 
great many duplicates, especially of French 
stamps. How much are the lists? [Nothing 
to members. But ‘“‘ Uncle Sam” will ask you 
two cents to carry it to you, which is not, I 
think, unreasonable!] Is there any place I 
can get foreign stamps or any one I can ex- 
change with in the Corner? [A recent Corner 
alluded to one place and the list will give 
you exchanges enough—that’s what it’s for!] 
I have quite a large collection of Confederate 
money also. [Yes, I saw some of your Michi- 

an boys—‘in blue’’—buying that money in 

irginia in 1865, giving the rebel prisoners or 
deserters rations or silver, at a very low rate 
of exchange.] Yours truly, CARRIE B. 


The Maine letter is from a Cornerer’s 
mother and says: 


He reads eagerly—and I must confess I share 
the interest—everything in the Corner relat- 
ing tostamps. This winter he had the misfor- 
tune to break a leg while skating, and his con- 
finement indoors for so many weeks would 
’ have been exceedingly hard to bear if it had 
not been for his books, his minerals and his 
stamps. Among other things at Christmas he 
had a collection of minerals witha cabinet, 
and I sent for several of the elementary books 
on minerals, of which you gave the titles in 
the Corner about that time, and he found them 
_ very helpful. 

That reminds me to recommend strongly 
to you a new book on ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers’’; a young Cornerer of my 
acquaintance tells me it is ‘‘ beautiful,” and 
she has let me take it for a little while—she 
wants it back this afternoon, for she is to 
have company and they are to use it! Ido 
not wonder the girls like it, its descriptions 
are so plain and the pictures, too. It is 
published by Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
and costs, I see, $1.50. I wish I had had 
such books when I was at theirage. They 
help children to form the habit of close 
observation of the common things around 
us. A few days ago a little girl was walk- 
ing on the sidewalk with me, when sud- 
denly she sprang out into the grass, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O! there is a. four-leaved clo- 
ver!’?? Then she told me how many leaves 
clover usually had. Yesterday a boy who 
was in the field with me told me just how 
long since he found the first daisy. The 
more we can stay outdoors and study flow- 
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ers and minerals and birds, the healthier 
and happier we shall be; it is better than to 
play marbles or even cards! 

The most, beautiful collection of flowers I 
have seen for a long time was on ‘‘ Memorial 
Day ’’—flowers to be put upon the graves of 
the ‘boys’? who died for their country. I 
was glad to see so many children in attend- 
ance at the public exercises and to hear 
them sing. They will not only learn history 
but patriotism. It is a very hopeful thing 
that all over the country children have the 
“old flag’? hoisted on anniversary days over 
their schoolhouses. I received last evening 
in a letter from Hampton, Va., a ‘“ blue- 
print” of three fine-looking boys standing 
beside the stars and stripes. They were 
Apachee Indians, ‘‘ children of those held as 
prisoners in Alabama.”’ Of course they had 
known how much General Armstrong loved 
the flag and how bravely he had fought 
for it. 

I am sorry about the Maine boy’s broken 
leg, but I suppose it is all right now. I 
told you three weeks ago of a boy on the 


North Shore who had fallen out of a cherry | 


tree and broken his ankle; last week I was 
up in New Hampshire and was surprised to 
see the little fellow there, hopping about 
very lively. Another still smaller fellow I 
saw some time ago mounted on a second- 
hand and somewhat rickety velocipede of 
some kind, riding furiously along and shout- 
ing out, ‘‘Here’s your champion bicycler!”’ 
Missing him the other day I inquired for 
him, and found that he had fallen and broken 
his arm. k 

Here’s another case still which combines 
the broken bones, bicycle, flag—and poetry, 
too! You remember my telling you last 
year of a boy I had heard of who used a 
code of signals with a playmate, one flag 
meaning ‘‘at home,’ two flags, ‘away,’ 
etc., and that soon after he broke his leg, so 
that his one-flag signal was flying a long 
time. Well, he recovered (as broken-boned 
boys always seem to do) and was able to go 
to Concord on Patriots’ Day, a short account 
of which he sent us. Now I. hear that he 
has been very sick with a dangerous disease, 
in which it was absolutely necessary for 
him to take medicine frequently, though 
very distasteful to him. ({ don’t think cehil- 
dren ever like medicine very well, do they?) 
It was arranged in this way. He had long 
desired a bicycle. Now was the chance to 
earn it, A large picture of the wheel was 
put up in his room and a mark penciled 
across a spoke or on the chain at every dose. 
So he paid for the whole and—at my last 
accounts—was recovering, On Memorial 
Day one of his friends sent him a letter, 
which I had the chance to see and which, as 
the boy is one of your Corner members, I 
copied for you: 

Dear Phil, my boy, I wish you joy, 

Because you’re getting better ; 


We'll thank God, too, so kind and true, 
To Him you’re surely debtor. 


On Patriots’ Day you took your way 
To Concord celebration ; 

Today the flowers fall in showers— 
"Tis Soldiers’ Decoration! 


The boys are out and march about, 
With many flags, to beat of drum ; 

While you instead must keep in bed, 
And run one flag up—* at home!” 


You’ve earned your wheel, rubber and steel, 
Spokes and chain, and all the gear; 
Be patient, Phil, a few days still— 
Then ride abroad like Paul Revere! 
As to the other ‘‘ poetical quotations,” 
I know that if I put them in, my proof will 


be marked: Take out seven lines.—D. F. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


Reciprocity Between East and West. In the 
June number of the Home Missionary Dr. 
Lyman Abbott presents a unique plan for a 
summer campaign in the Western field of the 
society. The scheme is an excellent one with 
many obvious advantages. He proposes that 
each of six or a dozen churches east of the 
Mississippi shall. give its pastor and one lay- 
man or laywoman, who is capable of making 
a religious address, to the home missionary 
service for a period of three or four weeks. 
The church making the loan should also pay 
the traveling expenses of its representatives, 
in order that no demands shall be made on 
the treasury of the H. M.S. Thus a band of 
between twelve and twenty-four missionaries 
would be at the disposal of the society and 
might be apportioned to various districts. It 
is suggested that services should be arranged 
previously by the district secretary, which 
should include preaching in the larger towns 
on Sunday and in the smaller villages during 
the week. One minister and one layman 
should go together. If only six pairs volun- 
teered and served but for three weeks the re- 
sult would be 120 preaching services conducted 
by able and prominent preachers and Chris- 
tian laymen. It would seem that by this 
means a new impetus to the work would be 
given throughout the country, new interest 
and sympatby awakened among the Eastern 
churches and pastors, fresh inspiration and 
courage would infuse the struggling parishes 
in the West, Christian unity would be. pro- 
moted and large spiritual results might rea- 
sonably be expected to follow the movement. 
Dr. Abbott suggests that next fall is a good 
time to try this plan. 


Medical Work of the A. B.C. F.M. Recogniz- 
ing the general interest which is now felt in 
medical missions, the Missionary Herald is to 
publish a series of papers designed to show 
the extent and character of the medical work 
carried on by the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board. The first article which has al- 
ready appeared describes the work in Wesfern 
Turkey. At Trebizond Dr. Parmelee is treat- 
ing hundreds of cholera cases. At Cesarea, 
where the medical work is of recent growth, 
in 1893 4,853 cases were treated by Dr., Dodd 
and in addition there were 106 in-patients re- 
ceived into the dispensary. This building 
contains four small rooms for the accommo- 
dation of patients from a distance, but a hos- 
pital is sorely needed and must soon be built. 
The medical missionary in Turkey is sur- 
rounded by many other skillful physicians, 
but the people recognize his superiority in 
honesty of treatment and in surgery. 


Revivals in North China. Letters from the 
North China Mission bring tidings of revivals 
both at Peking and Tung-cho. The work be- 
gan at Peking under the leadership of a Meth- 
odist evangelist, Rev. J. H. Pyke, and ex- 
tended not only through the churches and 
schools of his own denomination but to the 
London Mission, then to our own station, to 
which a wonderful blessing has come, and 
finally to the Presbyterian Mission. The 
meetings in the American Board Mission con- 
tinued for one week, the church being filled 
morning and evening. Never before in North 
China was such a blessing poured upon the 
churches. The Sunday after Mr. Pyke left 
eighteen were received into full membership 
of the church and twenty-nine. on probation. 
Of these last sixteen were frum the Bridgman 
Boarding School. Of the revival at the North 
China College in Tung-cho, Dr. Goodrich 
writes: ‘‘I have seen some great revivals, es- 
pecially in college, but I never before wit- 
nessed a work so wonderful. I think every 
unconverted scholar has been brought in, and 
almost every Christian, native and foreign, 
has made a new consecration and received a 
great blessing. Brother Pyke has gone to his 
own district, but the meetings continue as 
wonderful as ever.”’ 
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Temperance Work in Foreign Lands. The cur- 
rent issue of Life and Light is a temperance 
number and contains original articles from 
such prominent temperance workers as Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard, 
with portraits of these ladies. The W.C.T.U. 
is doing a noble missionary work through its 
round-the-world missionaries in Australia, 
India, China, Japan and South Africa, and 
busy missionaries on the ground have re- 
ceived them with marked kindness and have 
always been glad of the help of these expert 
temperance workers. Articles on temperance 
work among the Zulus and in the Smyrna 
Boarding Schoo] are contributed to the maga- 
zine by some of our Woman’s Board mission- 
aries. We are reminded that Africa especially 
is sadly in need of the temperanve movement 
by Mrs. C. W. Holbrook’s account of the 
struggle at her own station to abolish beer- 
drinking among the Christian Zulus. 

The American Education Society, at its annual 
meeting last week, chose as its first president, 
Rev. W. H. Wilcox, D.D. Other officers are: 
Rev. James Brand, D.D., vice-president; Rev. 
J. A. Hamilton, D.D., corresponding secre- 
tary; E. A. Studley, treasurer; G. R. Chap- 
man, auditor. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Vivekananda. The editorial on Vivekananda, 
which appeared in our issue of May 31, refers 
to the fact that the Hindu priest has not met 
with warm approval in the press of his own 
country. An article on his address at Chi- 
cago from the Hindu point of view appeared 
recently in the Indian. Nation. The writer 
has serious doubts about the catholicity of 
Hinduism as set forth by its representative in 
America, and moreover declares that his ideas 
of creation and moral law are vague. ‘In 
trying to reconcile creation without a Creator 
and an act of creating, Vivekananda forgets 
that he does not very much exalt the ideal 
conception of God.’’ Moreover, this Hindu 
paper flatly contradicts his remarks on hered- 
ity to the effect that “the peculiar tendencies 


_of any soul are caused by its past actions.” 


It is interesting to read the conclusion arrived 
at with regard to his speech, and to see what 


‘his co-religionists think of a paper highly 


applauded by Americans: 


The Swami spoke pretty good English and 
with Bengali eloquence, but he was a little 
too discursive and superficial and a little too 
indiscriminate in his attacks. We heartily 
wish he had confined himself to a defense and 
an exposition and not assumed the aggressive. 
We cannot but regret that a discourse which 
will be so largely read lacks philosophical 
depth and accuracy. Its tone is unnecessarily 
warm; it is loose in reasoning. Hinduism 
tolerates no pretense but demands soundness. 

English Church Missionary Society. Of all the 
leading British missionary organizations the 
Church Missionary Society’s May meetings 
elicited the most striking outflow of generous 
liberality at its Exeter Hall gatherings. The 
wildest excitement prevailed on the night of 
May 1 when it became known that not only 
had the deficit of $60,000 been cleared off, 
but that a balance on hand of $25,000 was re- 
ported. The total sum contributed during the 
meeting reached between $80,000 and $85,000, 
toward which were given no less than eleven 
sums of $5,000 each. 


Bishop Smythies. The death of Bishop Smyth- 
ies, which was announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, was a great shock to English Church- 
men. He had gone through extraordinary 
feats of endurance on the southeast coast of 
Africa and borne its climate well until last 
year. Although a pronounced High Church- 
man, the bishop of the Universities Mission 
was universally beloved, his work and self- 
abnegation enkindling admiration in the 
Church of England and among Nonconformist 
sections. In the journals of the late Bishop 
Hannington a striking passage occurs which 
shows with what cordiality he and Bishop 
Smythies discussed missionary problems of 
Africa before Hannington set out on his fatal 
journey to Uganda.. Bishop Smythies was a 
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born missionary enthusiast, of unswerving 
purpose, of remarkable influence over men, 
which was demonstrated by his invariable 
custom of taking recruits out with him after 
each visit to his native land. The telegram 
from Aden simply conveys the pathetic mes- 
sage that the bishop died of fever and was 
buried at sea. 


Y, Pf, OS 


PRAYER MEETING, 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 24-30. Christian Ideals. 
5: 1-16, 48. 

With many of us the mention of Christian 
ideals is occasion for self-reproach and de- 
pression of spirits. We are discouraged at 
the great gap between what we are and what 
we ought to be. We may plod along fairly © 
well, holding on to the little faith we have 
and doing with greater or leas success certain 
duties, but when we stop to take an inventory 
of our spiritual resources, to compare our in- 
terest in and enjoyment of religion with our 
interest in and enjoyment of other things, we 
are troubled over the poverty of our spiritual 
life and the inefticiency of our service. And 
yet the beautiful thing about Christianity is 
that it holds constantly before us ideals. Per- 
haps if we thought more about them there 
would not be in our case so great a disparity 
between the actual and the ideal. There is 
encouragement in the fact of our discontent. 
That is vastly better than indifference and 
stagnation. The only boy or girl to despair 
over is the one perfectly satisfied with himself 
or herself. The moment one begins to criti- 
cise one’s self there is promise of better 
things. Evenif we are living on the low ley- 
els it is worth much now and then to lift our 
eyes to the shining hights up which other 
men have gone and toward which we, too, 
may climb by slow degrees. Even if they 
seem unattainable it pays to be headed toward 
them. As Browning says: 


Matt. 


Aye, but a man’s reach should be beyond his grasp 
or what’s a heayen for. 


At the same time we must not forget the 
practicableness of the Christian ideal. Nor 
should we veil it too much in metaphor and 
simile. Look through these Beatitudes and 
notice what homely, everyday virtues are 
commended—mercy, meekness, purity, peace- 
making. Must one go away into a convent or 
a monastery to practice these? Christianity 
is a religion to live by. It is meant to govern 
the familiar relations of every day. And 
when we use such a pleasant sounding phrase 
as ‘‘the beauty of holiness,’’ we mean, when 
we come to analyze it into its component 
parts, that a man should be decent and true, 
and pure and helpful, and sympathetic and 
reverent in the store, on the street, at home, 
in politics, in society. 

Many voices are telling us today that the 
Christian Church and Christian individuals 
should follow more closely the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is always in order to tell people 
they ought to be better than they are. Christ’s 
perpetual challenge to us is to be Christlike, 
and it is our business to strive to find out the 
mind of Christ and conform our thought and 
action to it. Once we become aware of exactly 
what Christ wants us to do or be, we are 
bound to strive after it, cost what it may, 


Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train. 


Parallel verses: Lev. 20:7; Luke 2: 23; Acts 
11; 24; Rom. 12:1; 1 Cori 3 17 siePereinstb. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 17-23. Is Denominationalism of 
More Benefit or Harm to Christianity? 1 
Cor. 1:,10-17; 12: 4-13. 

What would be gained by doing away with de- 
nominations? What would be lost?. Do they rec- 
ommend Christianity to different kinds of people? 
True and false denominational pride. ’ 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


¢ 
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Literature 


BOOK BEVIEWS. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


This is another book by Dr. Herron, Rand 
Professor of Applied Christianity in lowa 
College. It contains five lectures delivered 
by him before various bodies of stadents, 
pastors or members of Congregational clubs. 
Their general theme is the relation of the 
church to the world, the obligations of the 
former to the latter. They are brilliant and 
striking, eloquent in expression and stimu- 
lating in effect. They exhibit the author’s 
deep religious feeling, profound patriotism, 
sincere sympathy with his fellowmen and 
breadth of view in handling his topic. 
They are less open to the accusation of 
extravagance than some other utterances 
from the same source which we have seen. 
Nevertheless they are less guarded now and 
then than they ought to be. For example, 
in allusion to Mr. Ruskin’s declaration about 
‘voices of battle and famine’’ which must 
be heard, Dr. Herron remarks: ‘‘ No arro- 
gant reply as to the historic and legal rights 
of private and corporate property will si- 
lence these voices.’’ This of course is true. 
But how about such replies which are not 
arrogant? We would not do Dr. Herron an 
injustice but his implication, especially as 
interpreted by the general tone of his book, 
certainly seems to be that any such reply 
can be depended upon to be more or less 
arrogant. But certainly private and cor- 
porate property have their rights which 
need not be asserted arrogantly and which 
may not be disregarded. The only founda- 
tion upon which society can find a safe, 
permanent footing is that of actual, abso- 
lute justice, to the rich and the moderately 
prosperous as well as to the poor. 

Take another case. Dr. Herron says: 
“The forgiveness of sins is a rational law 
of political economy. The administration 
of this law in the case of the Homestead 
strike might have made it the Pentecost 

of an industrial dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost.’”?> What does this mean? Who 
should have applied this law to the situa- 
tion? Whose sins should have been for- 
given? Those of Mr. Carnegie’s company? 
This does not appear to be what is meant. 
Those of the strikers? If so, then riot, 
bloodshed and the attempt to prohibit oth- 
ers from doing the work which the strikers 
refused to continue doing ought to have 
been forgiven. If the author means that 
these crimes should have been allowed to 
go unpunished, he is advocating the break- 
ing up of human society. Does he mean 
that the sins of the substitute workmen 
should have been forgiven, or those of the 
forces called in to restore order? Probably 
not, but in any case a cool judgment finds 
it difficult to see why they were not acting 
within their rights. In any such case mu- 
tual forbearance and conciliation ought to 
be exhibited, of course. But when men, 
_no matter how well meaning or how igno- 
rant, take law and justice into their own 
incapable hands, the safety of the human 
race is at stake and, although we may pity 
.them and may have real and large sympa- 
thy for them, they must be reduced to good 
behavior promptly and summarily for their 
own sakes and for the sake of everybody 
else, The administration of the law of for- 
giveness certainly cannot be unrestrained. 
Moreover, the instance cited by the author 
is not fortunate for his purpose. The 
Homestead strikers were receiving unusu- 
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ally high pay and were by no means in the 
straits which have prompted other work- 
men to strike. They deserved sympathy 
much less than many others have merited 
it. ~ 
Other examples of insufficiently guarded 
language might be cited. But the chief 
criticism which most readers probably will 
make upon the book is that, able and telling 
although it is, it is not sufficiently construct- 
ive. It leaves one in the air, so to speak, 
It does not wholly omit positive suggestion 
but it offers too little in this direction. It 
criticises and -condemns, points out freely 
what is amiss, and aims to stimulate a noble 
discontent with unjust and unrighteous con- 
ditions, and this is well. But it ought, in 
our judgment, to offer more in the way of 
help toward the immediate, practical rem- 
edy of existing evil. It says, to be sure: 
‘Let the ingenuity of wealth become social, 
let its energies be naturally and divinely 
directed, let its forces become redemptive, 
let its ends be the social well-being, its con- 
cern the common health and wealth of the 
people,”’ etc., and it says this in substance 
several times. But this is too general an 
exhortation to make avery deep and lasting 
impression. The author would do well to 
goa step or two in advance and propose or 
indorse some definite methods by which 
the results which, as he truly says, are so 
desirable may be attained or at least striven 
for. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.] 


TWO NOBLE LIVES. 


Had the three volumes*of this work been 
written by a biographer less under the spell 
of admiration for his subjects they would 
have been condensed into two and the work 
would have been greatly improved. Never- 
theless it possesses genuine and abundant 
interest and reveals certain most creditable 
and agreeable features of life among the 
English nobility. The two noble lives are 
those of Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, 
and her sister, Viscountess, and later Count- 
ess, Canning. They were intellectual, ar- 
tistic, beautiful, charming and good. In 
any station of life they would have been 
beloved, influential and honored. In the 
stations which they did fill they abounded 
in noble and useful service. In view of the 


common impression, nurtured by a certain " 


type of modern fiction and probably only 
too easily demonstrable, of the ‘‘ fast’’ life 
of many of their class in England, it is re- 
assuring to know that such consecrated 
women as these, especially Lady Waterford, 
have but recently been setting lofty exam- 
ples, and it is safe to believe that others like 
them still live in the same social circles. 
The narrative is chiefly in the form of 
extracts from journals and letters and, al- 
though far too many unimportant, not to 
say tedious, citations occur, especially in the 
first volume, the personal element, which 
this form of narrative of course renders 
prominent, adds greatly to the charm. In 
the first volume the two girls are compara- 
tively undeveloped in character and we have 
their family history, the stories of their 
marriages, etc. In the second Lady Can- 
ning assumes prominence through the fact 
that her husband was Governor-General of 
India throughout the terrible Sepoy mutiny 
of 1857-8. We have the history of the 
mutiny as it appeared to him and his wife 
and it is as instructive as it is engrossing. 
Their characters, revealed thus artlessly in 
the freedom of family correspondence, shine 
brightly and bear inspection well. The 
third volume deals principally with Lady 
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Waterford, the Countess Canning having 
died soon after the mutiny, and it exhibits 
the former pleasantly both as an artist and 
a woman. 

The reader is introduced, of course, to a 
large number of the friends of the two hero- 
ines, and many of them are at once impor- 
tant and delightful people. The life of the 
occupants of several stately and beautiful 
castles or other residences of the English 
nobility is indicated agreeably. Domestic 
life, foreign travel, political and military 
experiences, with not a little concerning art 
and religion are the subjects of the corre- 
spondence and narrative of the work, and it 


is of a high literary order. [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $8.00.] 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


In the broad sense of the word ‘‘reli- 
gious’’ such a volume as Social Reform and 
the Church [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents] belongs under this heading. It isa 
discussion, by Prof. J. R. Commons, in 
seven essays, of current and vital topics, 
such as The Christian Minister and Soci- 
ology, The Church and the Problem of 
Poverty, The Church and ‘Political Re- 
forms, Temperance Reform, Proportional 
Representation, etc. Prof. R. T. Ely has 
furnished its introduction. ‘The paper on 
Proportional Representation was read at 
the World’s Fair Congress on Suffrage. 
The book is a good example of the best 
work in its line. Although terse and com- 
pact itis thorough and comprehensive. It 
deals with facts in a straightforward fash- 
ion which commands respect. It is posi- 
tive, fearless and suggestive. We know of 
no other treatise, large or small, which does 
its proposed work so well. We have no- 
ticed an expression here or there which we 
should have altered, but we heartily indorse 
and commend the spirit and substance of 
the book, as well as almost everything in it. 

The author of ‘The Evolution of Spiritual 
Man (Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50], Rev. 
W. M. Lisle, has written a striking and val- 
uable book. It is his purpose to prove that 
the law of evolution strongly confirms and 
enforces Christianity, and that this law 
holds.good of spiritual man as truly as of 
natural man. Thus, he holds, Christianity 
is placed upon a basis at once natural and 
easily demonstrable and defensible. His 
chapters are full of strong, fresh, suggestive 
reflections, uttered earnestly and at times 
with real eloquence yet always simply and 
clearly. Jesus he regards as “ the Life-Cell 
of a spiritual race,’’ and a parallel between 
physical and spiritual evolution is drawn 
which is ingenious and effective. If any re- 
gard his reasoning at the outset as fanciful, 
they will admit its reverence and caution as 
they pursue it, and, whether his argument 
be accepted or not, its value as a weighty 
contribution to the clearing up of some 
spiritual problems will not be denied. 

Rev. Mason Gallagher, D. D., has made an 
elaborate, critical study of the question Was 
the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome? [Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.00] in itself and in its relation to 
the claims of the Roman Catholic branch of 
the church founded upon the alleged fact 
of his residence and bishopric there. The 
style of the work is not as good as it might 
be, but the substance is important. Cer- 
tainly it disposes effectively of the assump- 
tion that the apostle ever visited Rome and 
it is hard to see how candid scholars can 
deny its conclusions successfully. The sub- 
ject is not of large importance in itself to 
most of our readers but it gains significance 
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from the fact that it involves so much for 
the Roman Catholic Church which has be- 
come so great a power among us. The 
spirit of the book is candid and the author 
has used great diligence in accumulating 
and classifying his material. Rev. Dr. John 
Hall has written the preface, and the vol- 
ume will long be useful for reference as well 
as for its argument. 


NOVELS, 


It is a real pleasure to read such a story 
as Claudia Hyde [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], by Frances C. Baylor. It is a de- 
lightful relief from the modern style of nov- 
els, with their sensational, startling, fin de 
siecle heroes and heroines who pose before 
the public for effect, delight in going as 
near the edge of impurity as possible, and 
in general are the exact opposites of the 
manly, whole-souled men and sweet, gra- 
cious, noble women whom the world needs 
and recognizes and loves. We will not spoil 
the reader’s pleasure by so much asa hint 
of what the plot is, except that it deals 
with Virginia life since the war. But we 
declare the story to be not only a strong 
and graceful construction but also fresh, 
picturesque, ennobling and fascinating from 
the first page to the last. 

The Rich Miss Riddell [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50cents], by Dorothea Gerard, is fairly 
well written and deals with the old situa- 
tion, the poor man in love with the rich 
girl but too proud to tell her of his love. 
Of course the usual outcome jis reached, 
and all are happy.——Mrs. Steel’s collection 
of East Indian stories, called The Flower of 
Forgiveness [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], from 
that which opens the book, includes sixteen 
short sketches, admirably drawn. They are 


immensely graphic, as much so as anything” 


from Rudyard Kipling’s pen, and they pos- 


sess a certain refinement of phrasing which- 


his stories lack. They are very different 
from each other and of’ unique interest, 
each in its own way, and the volume cer- 
tainly deserves a large popularity. 

In A Brave Baby and Other Stories [Ginn 
& Co. 55 cents], by Sara E. Wiltse, are 
collected nearly thirty short sketches ap- 
propriate for children and they are excep- 
tionally entertaining and helpful. The chil- 
dren described are quite young for the most 
part, but their elders will like to read about 
them. The bookis sure to be popular. — 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prof. A. T. Ormond, Ph. D., is one of 
those philosophical experts to whom being, 
non-being and becoming, with their various 
processes and mysteries, are clear and ap- 
parently as entertaining as novels to school- 
girls. His Basal Concepts in Philosophy 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] is a vig- 
orous and profound study, guided by the 
purpose of steering between monistic pan- 
theism and agnosticism and of establishing 
philosophy upon a solid metaphysical basis 
as well as of reforming current methods of 
metaphysics and it works out the conclu- 
sion of an Absolute existence, personal as 
well as supremely wise, good and loving, in 
whom is the ground of the world of reality. 
The book evidently is original in that the 
author has thought it out thoroughly for 
himself, although we observe nothing in it 
which has not been proposed before. In- 
deed Professor Ormond disclaims any pur- 
pose of advancing a new system., He adopts 
dualism and is led by it to suggest a solu- 
tion of the problem why the creative energy 
of the Absolute falls short of an absolute 
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result and only produces the finite and im- 
perfect. It is safe to say that nobody who 
is-without some metaphysical training will 
be able to understand the book and that 
nobody who can understand it will fail to 
appreciate its sturdy and scholarly ability. 

A Great Mother [Woman’s Temperance 
Publishing Association. $1.50], by Frances 
E. Willard and Minerva B. Norton, with an 
introduction by Lady Henry Somerset, is a 
biography of Madam Mary T. H. Willard, 
mother of the renowned Frances Willard, 
one of the authors. It is a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous compilation of interesting ma- 
terial concerning the subject and other per- 
sons, and reveals vividly a noble type of 
womanhood modestly but efficiently serving 
God and humanity. It consists largely of 
extracts from correspondence and it is illus- 
trated freely. There are very many who 
will prize it.—Mrs. Norton also has writ- 
ten the biography of. another woman who 
was honored and beloved, A True Teacher: 
Mary Mortimer [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00]. Miss Mortimer was a pioneer in the 
education of American wonien and was as- 
sociated for some time with Miss Catherine 
Beecher. She was a superior teacher and a 
remarkable woman apart from her profes- 
sional character. This book has deep per- 
sonal interest but it also has much more. 
It is in a real sense and to a considerable 
degree a history of early feminine education 
in this country.’ There'is a likeness of Miss 
Mortimer. 

The underlying thought in Mr. W. O. 
Partridge’s attractive book, Art for America 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00], is that we should 
strive to cultivate a genuinely American 
art. We are not to disregard the art of 
foreign lands but it is folly for Americans 
to attempt to become French artists, for ex- 
ample. We should be proud of our nation- 
ality and our individuality, and should try 
to develop a genuine American art, embody- 
ing what is best in the art of other lands, so 
far as itis capable of being mastered and 
appropriated, yet an art truly and naturally 
ourown. These and other suggestions Mr. 
Partridge has enforced in half a dozen pleas- 
ant chapters on various themes which have 
been printed in whole or in part in the mag- 
azines and which now make a stimulating 
book.— Students of the Eastern Question 
will find in Mr. J. M. N. Brodhead’s vol- 
ume, Slav and Moslem [Aiken S. C. Publish- 
ing Co $1.50] a discussion, historic, philo- 
sophical and political, of that and other 
collateral subjects. It manifests a stronger 
sympathy for the Russians than is com- 
mon and foresees a great future for the Rus- 
sian nation. It sometimes disposes of ad- 
verse statements, such as the revelations of 
Mr. Kennan, somewhat too jauntily, yet it 
means to put its own side of the case fairly 
and it does so impressively. 


NOTES. 
—— During 1893 there were 449 copyrights 
registered in Canada, of which only ten were 
on novels. i 


—— The Bible House keeps at work actively. 
It issued 100,602 volumes in March and 1,040,- 
020 volumes during the year ending March 31. 


—— The widely known French publication, 
Le Journal des Debats, which has been a 
monthly for more than a hundred years, now 
is to become a weekly. 


~—— Here is a new notion and from Austra- 
lia. A confectioner there prints the news of 
the day in chocolate upon a thin paste of 
dough. The customer reads his cake and then 
eats it. 
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—— In Sweden retail booksellers are com- 
missioned by the Swedish society of publish- 
ers. The first Swede known to have had a 
bookstore was Paulus Grijs, a printer of Up- 
sala in 1510-19. 


— Mr. Murray, the head of the famous 
London publishing house, holds that novels 
should not be admitted to public libraries un- 
til, by having lived five years, they have 
proved their permanent value. 


— A new volume of Essays and Addresses 
by the late Phillips Brooks is in preparation, 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue it and 
its specialty is that it contains literary work 
as distinguished from theological. 


— It is stated upon good authority that 
none of the numerous recent book auctions 
have been due to the financial stress but 
would have occurred in the best times. More- 
over good prices have been given for the 
books sold. 


— In February, 1893, a copy of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Queen’s Gardens, dated 1864, came to 
light.. It was called the only known copy. 
The Bookman then remarked that probably 
other copies would appear, although it un- 
doubtedly was very rare, and, sure enough, 
two more copies now have been discovered. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and edited by 
Prof. F. B.Gummere. pp. 380. $1.35. 
INFLECTIONS AND SYNTAX OF THE MORTE D’ ARTHUR. 
By C.S. Baldwin. pp. 156. $1.50. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS WITH VOCABULARY. Edited 
by Prof..W. W. Goodwin and Prof. J. W. White. 
pp. 290. $1.65. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By J. N. Tilden, 
M.D. pp. 219. $1.25. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By George William Curtis. 


Boston. 


$1.00. 
pp. 318. $1.50. 
A LIKELY Story. By W. D. Howells. pp. 54. 50 
PASTIME Sane | By Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 
220. $1.25 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By Rey. Alexander Maclaren, 
GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. By Rey. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. pp. 337. $1.00. 


Ve are FROM ALTRURIA. B 
y W.D. Howells. 
cents. 
PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Blackmore. pp. 493. $1.75. 
D.D. pp. 247. $1.00. 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By Rey. Alexander Maclaren, 


D.D. pp. 231. $1.00. 
SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. By Archdeacon F, W. 
Farrar. pp. 496. $1.50. } 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Rev. 
James Denney, B.D. pp. 387. 50. 
Century Co. New York. 
THE JUNGLE BooK. By Rudyard Kipling. pp. 


303. $1.50. 
ROGER WILLIAMS. By O.S. Straus. pp. 257. $1.25. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. November, 1893-April, 
1894. pp. 960. $3.00. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
SALEM KITTREDGE AND OTHER STORIES. By Bliss 
Perry. pp. 291. $1.00. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1893. By Prof.C.B. Upton. 
Pp. 364. $3.50. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. By Prof. R. T. 
Ely. pp. 449. $1.50. 


G. W. Dillingham. New York. 
THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. By Nicolas 
Notovitch. pp. 288. $1.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
My PARIS NoTr Book. By the author of An Eng- 
jishman in Paris. pp. 307. 1.25. 
AN INITIAL EXPERIENCE. Edited by Captain Charles 
King. pp. 254. $1.00. 


American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 


phia. 
BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. Edited by C. H. Banes. pp. 
296. $1.00. 

PAPER COVERS. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LA, PETITE FADETTE. By George Sand. pp. 136. 
30 cents. 


Helen G. Lager, Newton, Mass. 
WELLESLEY, THE COLLEGE KEAOTIFUL. Edited 
by Mary B. Hill and Helen G. Eager. pp. 50. 50 
cents. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
biter 
INDIAN CURRENCY. By G. L. Molesworth. pp. 36. 
35 cents. 
FEDERAL REVENUES AND THE INCOME TAX. By 
F.C. Howe. pp. 89. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. « 


June. CENTURY.—OVERLAND.—TREASURY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. —:ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO- 
PHYSICS.—ART AMATEUR.—NEW WORLD.—NORTH 
AMERICAN.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.— POPU- 
LAR ASTRONOMY. — PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—JOURNALE OF HYGIENE 
AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—BLUE AND GRAY.— 
McCLURE’S.—SUNDAY.—COSMOPOLITAN.— FORUM. 
— DONAHOE’S.— PREACHER’S.—BOOKBUYER.—M0- 

. SIC.—GOOD WORDS.—RUSHLIGHT. 
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The Home Missionary Society at Omaha. 


Promptly at 3.30 ep. m., Wednesday, Gen. O, 
©. Howard declared the sixty-eighth annual 
meeting of the society opened. Brief religious 
services were conducted by Dr. Duryea, the 
pastor of the beautiful First Church in which 
the assembly gathered. The audience-room 


_was tastefully decorated—a large United States 


flag overhung the pulpit and a memorial win- 
dow called attention to the work which the 
first pastor of the church, the beloved Reuben 
Gaylord, had done in laying foundations as a 
home missionary in the city and State. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


After the appointment of the proper com- 
mittees the annual report was presented, 
and the committee to whom it had been re- 
ferred by vote of last year, through Rev. R. T. 
Hall of Greenwich, Ct., made its report. This 
was favorable, although a loss of $150,000 in 
reveipts was not a pleasant fact to contem- 
plate. But as more than half of this shrinkage 
is due to a falling off in legacies, and as the 
lessening of the gifts of the living may natu- 


rally be explained from the stringency of the 


times, and as the work of the 2,000 missiona- 
ries under the society’s care has never been 
more prosperous—either among the foreigners 
in Massachusetts or in the Northwest, or in 
the special work opening before our churches 
in the Southeast—and as there has been grow- 
ing interest among women in the society, 
shown especially in an increasing number of 
auxiliaries, there seemed to be abundant rea- 
son for rejoicing and confidence. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice with the executive 
committee in the great and encouraging spir- 
itual results of the work of the year just closed, 
and heartily approve of the means used by 
them to meet the deplorable diminution of 
contributions and legacies, while we lament 
the inevitable restriction of the society and 
the contraction of a serious debt. We urge 
upon our brethren and upon the churches the 
necessity of special and determined efforts to 
increase their home missionary contributions 
to such a figure as will wipe out the debt and 
remove the present painful restriction of their 
work. 

In order to do this at least $750,000 will this 
year be required. 

Grateful mention was also made of the vol- 
untary reduction of a tenth in their salaries 
by the officers of the society, and of the hero- 
ism and patience exhibited by the mission- 
aries, on whom the lack of money has pressed 
with great severity. The total receipts from 
all sources have been $621,608.56, the expendi- 
tures $701,441. The debt carried over to the 
new year is about $125,000. The old officers 
were unanimously re-elected. 


THE SERMON. 


A congregation which completely filled the 
large Methodist church listened to the ser- 
mon by Dr.S. EB. Herrick of Boston. His text 
was Luke 8: 19-23, with special emphasis on 
the words, ‘‘ Art thou He that cometh, or look 
we for another?” After a felicitous introduc- 
tion, in which the truth was brought out that 
while the Scriptures describe their characters 
lovingly they do not hide their faults, one 
striking sentence being, ‘‘They paint their 
Cromwells with all their warts,”’ it was said 
John came very near looking upon Christ, as 
so many in our age look upon Christianity, as 


-a dismal failure. A practical age, ‘‘an age of 


the dollar and the yardstick like ours,” de- 
mands results somewhat more in accordance 
with the splendid promises which Christianity 
is supposed to make. It demands results, too, 
—and often when the criticisms are from within 
the church itself—which shall be according 
to preconceived opinions, such as the entire 
transformation of institutions, and the conver- 
sion of vast masses of people at once. Jesus 
emphasizes in His answer to John His “‘free, 
untrammeled and most kind exercise of be- 


‘temper, as grace. 
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nignant power.” His coming, He tells John, 
is in the manifestation of this power. John 
had fallen into the mistake of identifying the 


_Messiah’s coming with existing conditions 


and institutions. He had an erroneous con- 
ception of the Messiah. He thought of Him 
as a King, not as a benignant force, a spiritual 
This mistake in the way of 
looking upon Christ has been carried over 
from Judaism into Christianity, and is promi- 
nent in the criticism from which it suffers to- 
day. Itis the mistake of institutionalism, of 
seeking something as an end, which is good 
only as a means, as creeds, forms of worship, 
or eventhe church. The criticism which thus 
approaches Christianity will never find in it 
what it seeks. 

In the responsé made to John it was shown 
that Christ’s ministry was a ministry to the 
most distressing need of the moment. The 
blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk. Jesus 
begins at the circumference of life in order to 
reach the center. He realized the fact that 
the majority of mankind are living in the flesh, 
that the gospel which is to reach them must 
be incarnate, that bodily needs must be met 
before the soul can be reached. ‘‘ Make the 
incarnation a force and the dogma will no 
longer trouble any one.” The way to preach 
the gospel is to supply the most pressing need 
of the hearer. The first great result which is 
reported to John is ‘‘ redemption from useless- 
ness.” The various classes who have been 
benefited—the blind, the deaf, the lame—have 
ceased to be a burden on others, have been 
put into a condition where they can care for 
themselves, have been so changed in their na- 
ture that they can be centers of good for others. 

The great danger of our day is lest our faith 
be too narow and too hasty. The gospel, as a 
spirit of benignity, as a temper, as something 
which is changing the character of men, as 
uplifting society, is something far higher than 
the conception which John had of it or which 
his successors in ‘our time have of it. This 
very remarkable sermon, delivered with all 
the energy, grace and eloquence of the distin- 
guished speaker, closed with a tribute to the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the home missionary 
as the embodiment of the gospel, at which the 
audience broke out into applause. 


GREETINGS AND RESPONSE. 


After a spirited prayer meeting Thursday 
morning the address of welcome, delivered by 
Hon. W. H. Alexander of Omaha, was both 
eloquent and pertinent. His allusions to Gen- 
eral Howard, who was formerly stationed 
here, and to Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord were 
especially felicitous. In his response General 
Howard was at his best. In these addresses 
the schools of Omaha—sixty-five in number— 
the noble churches, the fine streets and the 
Christian homes received due recognition. 
Nor was there any failure to overlook the 
debt which:Omaha owes to the East, and pre- 
eminently to the Home Missionary Society, for 
these blessings. ; 


CAUSES FOR GRATITUDE, 


Bright Spots in a Dark Year was the happy 
title of an encouraging paper by Secretary 
Clark. Although the most discouraging year 
financially in the history of the society, in its 
results it has been the best. One of the bright 
spots mentioned is the meeting in Omaha, at 
which the Eastern giver and the Western 
worker are enabled to look into each others’ 
faces and encourage each other for better 
things in the future. Another is the arrange- 
ment through which the national society has 
been brought into closer relations with its 
auxiliaries; still another the revivals which 
have been enjoyed in almost every field under 
the society’s care; another the entrance, along 
with the settlers, upon the Cherokee strip, 


where six religious services were held on 
Sunday, the day after the entrance. In Okla- 
homa we now have sixty-seven churches and 
stations to show for five years’ labor. Rea- 
sons for gratitude were found in the better 
conditions which prevail in Utah and Idaho, 
in the South, and in fact wherever the mis- 
sionaries of the churches are permitted to 
work. The paper closed, as it fitly might, 
with an appeal for a rescue fund of $75,000. 

The remainder of the morning hours was 
occupied with four exceedingly interesting 
addresses from the auxiliaries. These were 
represented by Rev. Alexander McGregor of 
Rhode Island, Rev. W. H. Moore of Connecti- 
cut, which was an historical and statistical] 
statement such as only he can make, Rev. J.G. 
Fraser of Ohio and Rev. T. O. Douglass of 
Iowa. 

THE ©. C. B.S. 


With its customary courtesy the first hour 
-of the afternoon session was given to the 
Church Building Society. The facts of this 
most necessary organization were marshaled 
with telling effect by Secretary Taintor, fol- 
lowed by Rey. F. T. Bayley, who illustrated 
the beneficence of the society by narrating 
the experience of the church in Denver which 
he serves. Dr. Eli Corwin of Chicago then 
gave a history of the work of the society as he 
has known it during the forty or more years 
of its existence. 


SECRETARY CHOATE’S PAPER. 


The home missionary paper of the afternoon, 
entitled Home Missions for the Sake of Amer- 
ica, was read by Secretary Choate. What the 
society has done for the whole country, and 
is trying to do now, was pertinently illus- 
trated by what it. has done for Omaha and for 
the church where it met. In forty years 
Omaha has grown froma settlement of a sin- 
gle log house to an imperial city with every 
advantage of the highest civilization and a 
population of 140,000. The single church 
formed two or three years later has become 
nearly half a score in and about the city and 
178 in the State. Since that day more than 
1,200 churches have been organized, ninety- 
seven per cent. of them aided in the Territo- 
ries west of the Missouri. The dangers which 
menace our country were faithfully pointed 
out—those which arise from the over-crowded 
and neglected population of the cities and 
those which come from the decreasing popula- 
tion in our rural districts. The fact that we 
are still engaged in building our nation was 
not lost sight of, and the one antidote to our 
dangers shown to be the gospel. Two brief 
but fine addresses, one on the Jocal church by 
Rey. J. S. Ainslie and the other by Rev. Henry 
Hopkins, D.D., on what the Congregational 
churches have done in the way of evangel- 
izing the world, as Christian missionaries and 
as leading in Christian education, closed the 
exercises of the afternoon. By way of episode 
Dr. Duryea introduced a Mr. Rice, still in his 
vigorous manhood, who brought Mr. Gaylord 
over the river in a canoe and who with his 
wife selected the two lots, which were a gift- 
from the Omaha Land Company, on which 
the first Congregational church was afterwards 
erected. 


SAVE AMERICA FOR THE WORLD’S SAKE. 


Thursday evening another large audience 
gathered in the Methodist church, ‘‘the high 
church,” Dr. Duryea called it, in contrast with 
his church, in which the sessions were usually 
held, which stands on considerably lower 
ground. Although the meeting was protracted 
considerably beyond half-past nine, few ex- 
hibited any signs of weariness. The topic, 
Home Missions for the Sake of the World, was 
discussed in a paper prepared by Secretary 
Kincaid and read, in his absence at the sick- 
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bed of his son, by Dr. J. D. Kingsbury. It 
abounded in quotations designed to show that 
in relative position, so far as intelligence, ma- 
terial comfort and Christian legislation are 
concerned, the United States are at the head 
of the world. In considering the impress 
which the United States are making on the’ 
world, through the travel of its people, foreign 
and home born, through the influence of such 
families as the Fields, the same pre-eminence 
was claimed. This pre-eminence comes to us 
through the training received in humble 
homes like that furnished by the parsonage in 
Haddam, Ct., in which the Fields were born, 
and which may be multiplied, if Congrega- 
tionalists are faithful to their doctrine and 
polity, all over-the land, not among the native 
Americans alone, but among such immigrants 
ag the Slovaks in Pennsylvania and the Bo- 
hemians in Ohio and Illinois. Dr. Schaufiler, 
who followed, showed more particularly how 
this work of making first Christians, then 
American citizens of the highest type, is ac- 
complished in the fields under his charge. 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, in an address made in 
elegant English, and with the benignity, sin- 
cerity and eloquence which make his presence 
on a platform so attractive, while hardly 
agreeing with Dr. Kincaid in all the claims he 
had put forth in behalf of the United States, 
still thought that the time might come when 
there would be a federation of the nations—a 
time for which our nation, in common with 
other nations, is now preparing. 


MR. PUDDEFOOT. 


There is but one Puddefoot. Will there 
ever be another? If this evening he was, as 
he said, somewhat serious, he still kept his 
hearers on the alert for his stories and‘ his 
quaint expressions. Who but he would di- 
vide men into black, white and statisties, then 
say that tonight he belonged to the latter and 
proceed to pour forth torrents of figures from 
the census, showing that while our churches 
have cost $470,000,000 our prisons have cost 
$500,000,000, that while it costs us $400,000,600 
a year to support these prisons, and this with- 
out useful result, it costs only about $50,000,- 
000 to care for our churches, which aim to 
make worthy men and women? Who but he 
would so present the meagerness of our con- 
tributions, less than a cent a day from pro- 
fessing Christians throughout the country, in 
such a way as to make every one anxious to 
hear him and at the same time so as to bring 
shame to every cheek in his audience? But 
to report this man, with his wealth of inci- 
dent and story, with his overflowing wit, his 
limitless sympathy with the poor and dis- 
tressed, with his seriousness and earnestness, 
who will undertake? The words which he 
utters are not all that he says. It is what 
he himself is that makes the impression and 
carries conviction. The H. M.S. is certainly 
to be congratulated on having such a man to 
aid in pleading its great cause. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING. 


In many respects, certainly in deepened 
and sustained interest, the session Friday 


morning far surpassed any which had pre-’ 


ceded it. Mrs. Caswell presided during the 
woman’s hour, marshaling her forces with a 
tact which few men can equal. A feature of 
the hour was the singing by a company of 
young girls, who marched into seats reserved 
for them in front of the platform.. Then came 
an account of work in the Black Hills from 
Rev. Mr. Brown, who told of the needs and 
promise of his field, and, speaking incidentally 
as it appeared, referred to a young lady, Miss 
Minnie Baker, for whom $100 was desired that 
she might have a year in Chadron Academy. 
At a later stage in the meeting this money 
was secured and more than doubled for the 
education of a second girl. Two friends from 
Connecticut volunteered to support-Rev. Mr. 


and Mrs. Gilchrist, evangelists in the Black, 


Hills, as long as they are willing to work 
there. It was a touching sight to see Mrs. 
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Gaylord, Father and Mrs. Secomb-of Minne- 
sota and Father Dresser, once a red-hot abo- 
litionist, now a red-hot evangelistin Nebraska, 
upon the platform. 

After itting words of introduction, in which 
it was gratefully mentioned that the women’s 
unions have put nearly $55,000 into the treas- 
ury of the society the past year, their gifts 
haying increased rather than diminished dur- 
ing the hard times, Miss Dyer of the Con- 
gregationalist, in charming words and delight- 
ful manner, brought the greetings and the 


messages of the East. She spoke of the value ° 


of the Christian home, especially that of the 
missionary pastor, in which the wife has so 
important a part, as an element in Christian- 
izing our country, Not underestimating the 
iniportance of social settlements, she thought 
these settlements had long been anticipated 
in all essential respects in the methods which 
the H. M.S. has pursued from the beginning 
of itshistory. Mrs. Superintendent Hawkes of 
Salt Lake gave a vivid account of the difficul- 
ties in the way of winning the Mormon chil- 
dren for Christ. 

Mrs. Gilchrist’s report of her work as an 
evangelist in the Black Hills touched all 
hearts and brought the audience into a state 
of mind to join in reading responsively the 
Christian givers’ creed, led by Mrs. De Forest, 
and to follow this reading with the generous 
contributions already mentioned. Mrs. Drake 
asked for a blessing on the money given; 
then Mrs. Preston told us, in pathetic elo- 
quence, how the missionary work develops 
from a single central church till three or 
four churches are formed from it. Nor in 
this enumeration of the names of those who 
furnished this feast of good things may the 
name of Mrs. J. T. Duryea be omitted, whose 
address. of welcome to the women was as 
warm and felicitous as could be desired. 
Only a scant forty minutes remained for the 


‘presentation of the claims of the C.S. S. 


and P. 8S. “But these suffered no loss from the 
brevity and clearness with which they were 
stated by Dr. G. M. Boynton, Superintendent 
Sutherland of Kansas City and Dr. Merrill. 
If the $100,000 demanded by the work in 
which this society is engaged is not secured 
the coming year, it will not be because its 
nature, promise and results failed to be ade- 
quately and strikingly set forth. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES. 


It was hardly to be expected that after such 
a session as that of Friday morning either 
the one in the afternoon or the evening should 
again bring enthusiasm to a white heat. Fri- 
day afternoon Dr. C. B. Rice presented ad- 
mirably the claims of the Education Society 
on its student and college side, and Field Sec- 
retary Herrick was not less happy or forcible 
in his presentation of the claims of elementary 
schools and academies, or of what had been the 
peculiar work of the New West. In bringing 
the greetings ofthe A. M. A. Dr. Roy was singu- 
larly felicitous. Inthe remaining hours of the 
session the field superintendents had twelve 
minutes each to explain the nature and needs 
of their work. With one or two exceptions it 
seemed as if too much time were given to a 
description of the vast territory which consti- 
tutes their fields, and too little to the service 
which has been, or may be, rendered to the 
men who liveinit. These reports were given 
by Superintendents Broad of Kansas, Jones 
of Pennsylvania, Bross of Nebraska, Parker 
of Oklahoma, who detailed the growth of fifty- 
one churches in his field in five years, Wray of 
Missouri and Thrall of South Dakota. 

In many respects this session furnished the 
most encouraging material of the meeting. 
It is from what the men at the front say that 
those who are at the rear are stimulated in 
their duty of furnishing recruits and money. 
A good many of those present would have 
been glad if some of the home missionaries 
could have been brought upon the platform 
and encouraged to tell the story of their work 
day by day. 
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THE CLOSING SESSION. 


The absence of Dr. Goodwin of Chicago, 
who had been advertised to speak at the clos- 
ing session in the evening, was greatly re- 
gretted, but his place was taken by Dr. J. M. 
Sturtevant, who was followed by Dr. A.,L. 
Frisbie and Dr. G. H. Wells. It need not be 
said that this last service was rich in eloquent 
statement and noble appeal. The resolutions 
of thanks, hearty as they were, failed to ex- 
press the appreciation of those who had en- 
joyed the royal hospitality which the citizens 
of Omaha vied with each other in giving. 
Nor were the Omaha brethren content with 
caring for their guests during the stated time 
of the meeting. For Saturday excursions were 
planned to Tabor and Crete and round the 
city of Omaha. The Y.M.C.A. opened the 
doors of its palatial home freely. Saturday 
evening the Commercial Club received for- 
mally the guests from the East and welcomed 
them with all the honor they would have 
shown a delegation of capitalists from Boston 
or New York. Sunday the pulpits were sup- 
plied by ministers from abroad, and during 
the present week not a few are enjoying a trip 
to the Black Hills, made possible by the re- 
duced rates of the railroads. As in similar 
meetings its social side was not the least 
valuable. If to one from the East faces looked 
somewhat strange it was evident that the 
majority present were old friends and were 
having great delight in reviving memories of 
bygone days. FRANKLIN. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 8. 


Miss Carrie Borden presided and spoke of 
Christ within us as the source of power. Mrs. 
Kellogg of St. Louis, who has given regular 
Bible instruction in Wellesley College the 
past year, spoke of Mrs. Post, Mrs. Forbes and 
others with whom she has been associated 
in foreign mission work. With her it was 
also a pleasure to welcome Mrs. G. B. Will- 
cox of Chicago, so closely identified with the 
Woman’s Board of the Interior. She alluded 
to the common interests of the two boards, 
their sympathy in perplexity, their united ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair and her own feeling 
when presiding there that she was represent- 
ing all the woman’s boards of the denomina- 
tion, to the influence that went out from that 
little space in the Woman’s Building, and the 
impression made upon some who had not been 
interested in foreign missions, and to Miss. 
Child’s story of the man who was looking for 
“a momentum to carry home.”’ 

Mrs. Goodell recalled how Paul was cheered 
by the coming of Titus, thought the coming of 
these friends had brought similar cheer, and 
reminded the ladies that it is Mrs. Willcox 
who furnishes for the Advance the interesting 
report of the Friday meeting of W. B. M.I. 

Mrs. Kendall spoke of the work done in be- 
half of foreign missions by Mrs. Ward of Yank- 
ton in, the small villages of Dakota. 

Miss Borden gave the testimony of one of 
the graduates of the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople, a young wife who. 
has recently died, whose faith and hope were: 
so strong and beautiful as to teach an impres-- 
sive lesson to her own family and all about 
her. Mrs. Raynolds of Van, Turkey, whose 
occasional presence in the Friday meeting 
during the last four years has always been. 
helpful, spoke a few words of farewell. 

Special mention was made of Mrs. Rand and 
other missionaries to Micronesia and of the 
disappointment in the work in Ponape after 
twenty years of faithful service; also of Miss 
Laura Farnham of Bardesag in the great sor- 
row of which she has not yet heard in the 
death of her sister, Miss Mary T. Farnham of 
Somerville. Mrs. Noyes spoke of the Prayer 
Calendar, which has been so cordially re- 
ceived and is a great comfort to the mission- 
aries, and stated that remaining copies for the: 
present year may be obtained at the reduced 
rate of two for twenty-five cents. jo 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


An unusual number of conferences are re- 
ported in Northern New England. Most of 
the subjects are timely and well chosen, the 
discussion of which is quite as important in 
“the country church as elsewhere. 

A novel feature in the efforts of a Missouri 
church to secure the means for building an 
edifice is the organization of the “ brick- 
molders.” May they be as successful in their 
part of the work as their present prospect 
portends! 

Some of the churches in Lowell, Mass., re- 
port an extension of work in educational 
lines. One of them, also, has good reason to 
be proud of its benevolent society for the 
financial aid given. 

One of our New England churches realizes 
the need of drawing the music into the closest 
relations with its work. The successful re- 
sults of ordaining the musical director recom- 
mend such action to other churches. 

A remarkable change of condition has re- 
sulted in a Western church from the faithful 
services of a former secretary of the Education 
Society. It is painful to read of the fate 
which threatened the church before his com- 
ing. 

We wish we had space for the numerous in- 
teresting accounts that have reached us of the 
observance of Children’s Sunday, but, owing 
to the similarity of the main features, we are 
obliged to refer in general terms only to the 
rich floral displays, the impressive music and 
the special exercises. 


A SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Frequent articles in religious papers and 
many inquiries give evidence of an increasing 
interest in church music. The new departure 
made by the Fourth Church, Hartford, a year 
ago interested so many others that it may help 
them to know of its outcome. 

The plan was to make the music an integral 
part of the church work instead of an orna- 
mental appendage. To this end the musical 
directorship was made an office in the church 
and Mr. C. H. Johnson, a competent musician 
and devoted Christian, was called from the 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, and was ordained 
by the church. The musical director is not a 
hireling under yearly contract, but one of its 
chosen spiritual ministers, to continue in his 
position until there is reason for a change. 
Both he and the church regard his work as a 
spiritual ministry for the enrichment and de- 
velopment of worship and for the furtherance 
of the gospel through the attractive and im- 
pressive uses of music. 

In the further development of the idea the 
congregation was recognized as the basis upon 


which to build. A chorus choir was organ- » 


ized and a soprano soloist engaged, and, to 
enlarge the scope of the music still further, 
an orchestra was secured for the evening sery- 
ice. We have now a well-trained chorus of 
forty voices and an orchestra of nine profes- 
sional musicians. The orchestra, with the or- 
gan, plays the prelude and the offertory and 
usually accompanies the chorus. This special 
arrangement for the orchestra requires much 
labor and musical scholarship of the director, 
‘ since orchestral scores are rarely published 
for church anthems. With the solo voice and 
sometimes a quartet from the chorus, a very 
wide range of music is brought into the sery- 
ices—the oratorio, with the full thought of the 
composer expressed, in voice, orchestra and 
organ parts; the anthem, equally enriched in 
its rendition; or the congregational hymn, 
under leadership, which stirs the emotions of 
every worshiper; or the solo, often the simple 
gospel hymn, prayerfully sung, that its mes- 
sage may be carried into the heart. 

The results of the year are sufficient assur- 
ance that the idea is altogether practical. 
The choir, nearly all of whom are church 
members, renders Christian service; every 
rehearsal is begun with prayer. Their sing- 
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ing is felt by the congregation to be worship- 
ful. The playing of the orchestra is devout. 
Their selection often precedes a gospel ser- 
mon and is an excellent preparation for it. 
The congregation has increased and the 
church’s life has been enlarged and deepened. 

Mr. Johnson gives himself devotedly to the 
service of the church to make the music an 
effective aid in its worship and a power in the 
church’s evangelistic ministry and in the men- 
taland spiritual education of the people. The 
cost of the music is not an objection to the 
plan. The Fourth Church pays less for its 


music than is often paid for a good organist 


and quartette. The scheme fully carried out 
might require almost any amount of money. 
Its essentials can be secured at small expense 
in any church. 

The essentials are that the music shall be 
an integral part of the church’s life and de- 
veloped from within, not added from witheut; 
that the musical leadership shall be in the 
hands of a Christian musician, as an officer of 
the church; and that he begin with the con- 
gregation and develop musical expression in 
worship as far as he is able with resources at 
command. Hi He KK. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

The earnest workers in St. Louis have 
recently had a warning against overwork, and 
the hearts of many are saddened by the un- 
timely death of a young man of great promise, 
Mr. G. E. Thomas, whose short life has been 
more fruitful in conversions than many a life 
of twice his years. His heart was in the 
Master’s cause and for nearly ten years, in 
addition to his own hard work, he has been 
ready to go wherever he was sent, to conduct 
preaching or revival services without remuner- 
ation. Of the 300 additions.to the St. Louis 
churches on confession, since Jan. 1, two- 
thirds are the direct result of the services 
which Mr. Thomas conducted. He worked 
eighteen or twenty hours each day without 
proper rest, until the superintendent of the 
City Missionary Society refused to let him 
«continue. But the strain had been too great 
and his over-taxed brain gave way, resulting 
in his death by his own hand. It was his 
intention to enter the seminary in the fall. 

In spite of the hard times the work of church 
pbuilding is being vigorously prosecuted in St. 
Louis. The Compton Hill edifice is finished 
externally and its beauty attracts much atten- 
tion. It is hoped that it will be ready for 
dedication in October. The foundation and 
the floor of the Hyde Park house of worship 
are laid. It has required great courage for 
the church to go thus far. The Olive Branch 
has built a $4,000 addition to the front of its 
house, hiding an unsightly building and afford- 
ing increased accommodations for social work. 
The membership is growing and hopeful. The 
Swedish church, after working under great 
difficulties for many years, uncertain of its 
place of worship, has begun a $5,000 brick 
edifice well suited to its needs and located 
where it can do the most good. The building 
is within a few blocks of the new Union Sta- 
tion, and it is to be made the headquarters for 
every Scandinavian who comes to the city. 
Maplewood has completed the payment for its 
lot and the plans are drawn for a chapel. 
Hope Church, true to its name, has paid the 
last of its debt, carpeted its chapel, purchased 
new hymn-books and in every way increased 
its efficiency. ; 

Fellowship at arm’s length, as it has to be 
practiced here, is often puzzling to newcomers. 
At a recent council, which lacked one of hav- 
ing a quorum, the delegates traveled 345 miles 
there and back. The cost in time and money 
was too great to be lost. The representatives 
of the church calling the council were put 
under bonds to have the church accept or 
reject by vote the result of the minority coun- 
cil which had assembled. Under the circum- 
stances the council were allowed to proceed. 
The place was Little Rock, Ark., where the 
differences of the past have been put out of 
sight, to say the least, and Rey. R. C. Denison 
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is gradually drawing strength to the member- 
ship and helping all to new courage and faith. 
GOA. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Me.—The Kennebec Conference met in Augusta, 
May 31, June 1. The subjects were: The Prayer 
Meeting, Church Benevolence, How Increased, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, For What Does Congrega- 
tionalism Stand? and Where Are the Nine? Rey. 
T. P. Williams preached the sermon. 


The last meeting of the Oxford Conference was 
held in Gorham, N. H. The topics were: Is the 
Church Abreast of the Age: in Its Public Worship, 
Its Interior Fellowship, and Its Attitude toward the 
Sociological Questions of the Day; The Sunday 
School as an Essential Part of Church Life; Teach- 
ers’ Meetings; The Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip; America for Christ; and Home Needs. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. F. V. Norcross. 


N. H.—The Coos and Essex Conference met at 
Guildhall, June 5, 6. The questions discussed 
were: The Relation of the Church to Working Men 
and the work of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
H. M. Societies. Both societies have engaged young 
women evangelists to help the destitute churches; 
Vermont has six and New Hampshire has two of 
these workers in the field and the successful results 
are full of encouragement. Other addresses were 
given on Sunday School Work and The Work for 
-the Despised Races. A colored evangelist, who was 
born a slave in the South, was a prominent figure 
in the conference. The communion sermon was 
preached by him. Rey. E. F. Blackmer preached 
the conference sermon. 


The Rockingham Conference of Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches met in North Hampton, 
June 5. The subjects were: Evangelists and Re- 
vivals, The Young Citizens’ Loyal League, The Aims 
of the Church Today and The Responsibilities of 
the Church. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
J. G. Robertson. 


The Grafton County Conference held its meeting, 
May 22, 23, in Orford, the place of its organization. 
Topics were: The Institutional Church, The Prayer 
Meeting of the Church, Pentecostal Prayer and Its 
Results, The Churches’ Work in the Granite State, 
An Outlook, The Claims of the Preparatory Service 
upon the Church, The Institutional Chureh at 
Work, Home Organization and Systematic and Pro- 
portionate Giving, the last three subjects considered 
by women. The women’s foreign and home mis- 
sionary societies occupied one session. 


Vi1.—Chittenden County Conference held its an- 
nual meeting in Essex Junction, May 31, June 1. 
A good representation was present. The addresses 
were on these subjects: Foreign Missions, The 
S.S.and P.S., The C. C. B. S., The Blakeslee System 
of Sunday School Lessons and The Attitude of the 
Church toward Public Questions, Temperance, and 
Lotteries. 


The Caledonia Conference was held in Danville, 
June 5,6. The general topic was Fellowship. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. G. P. Byington. A 
successful years’ work was reported in nearly all 
the churches. Missionary subjects were considered 
by Mrs. Beach of the North China Mission and by 
Miss Emerson, representing the A. M. A. Other 
addresses and papers were on Personal Fellowship 
with Christ, Y. P.S.C.E., and the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip. 


Rutland Conference met in Fair Haven, June 5, 6, 
with an unusually large attendance. Rey. C. H. 
Smith preached the sermon. A symposium was 
held on Church Membership and a paper given on 
Summer Piety. At the woman’s missionary meet- 
ing home and foreign work was considered. Re- 
ports from the churches were encouraging, only one 
out of nineteen being pastorless. 


The Orange County Conference was held in Ran- 
dolph June 5,6. The subjects were: The Church of 
Today Compared with the Apostolic Church, Mis- 
sionary Work, Sunday School and Y. P. S. C. E. 
Work and The Church Sacraments. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. R. G. Bugbee. 


Minn.—Central Conference met,June 5-7, with 
the largest attendance in its history. Rey. J. A. 
Wood preached the sermon. The topics were: Man- 
uscript and Extempore Preaching; Christian En- 
deavor—the Eye, the Lookout Committee, The 
Hand—the Social Committee, The Heart—the Prayer 
Meeting Committee; Evangelistic Service — Pray, 
Give, Go; The Apostolic Church and Its Nineteenth 
Century Renaissance; The Relation of the Pastor’s 
Wife to the Church; The Relation of the Church 
to the Pastor’s Wife; Why so Few Men in Our 
Churches; The Sunday School; Missions; The Per- 
manence of the Ideal. The conference met in the 
beautiful new edifice in Little Falls, Rev. William 
Moore, pastor. The building of the dam across the 
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Mississippi at this place has given the town a sub- 
stantial growth in which the church has shared. 
Reports from the churches were encouraging ; a new 
church has been formed, another has built a meet- 
ing house and a dead church has been revived. 


The Minnesota Valley Conference met in Monte- 
video June 5,7. Rev. Arthur Metcalf preached the 
sermon. The subjects were: Business Methods in 
Church Administration, The Church and the Com- 
munity, The Church and the Kingdom, Congrega- 
tionalism as a Mission Force and in Christian Edu- 
cation, Lessons from the Book of Genesis, Pastoral 
Itineracy, Experimental Religion, Home and For- 
eign Missionary Work. The conference, a few years 
ago discouraged and inclined to unite with another 
conference, is today strong and courageous. All 
the churches will soon be supplied. Some churches, 
notably Graceville, where Rev. H. A. Cotton has 
just begun work, have doubled their membership. 
Graceville, in spite of a reduced appropriation from 
the H. M.S., has secured a lot for a parsonage. 
Three churches, Madison, Dawson and Marietta, in 
communities largely Scandinavian, have had recent 
revivals. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
MAss.—At the meeting of the Cambridge Club 
June 11 the topic was Sunday—How Should It Be 
Used? A paper was read by Dr. G. A. Coburn. 


At the annual May meeting of the North Bristol 
Club in Taunton Rey. W. H. Bolster gave an essay 
on The Good Old Times, showing the progress that 
has been made in New England, not only in the 
material comforts of life, but also along moral and 
spiritual lines. 


The Worcester Club observed ladies’ night at its 
eighteenth annual festival June 11. Addresses were 
given by Miss O. M. E. Rowe on Working Girls’ 
Clubs as a Social Force and by Hon. C. C. Coffin on 
The Progress of the Kingdom. 


OnI0.—At the meeting of the Marietta Club, May 
7,a@ paper was read by Rev. C. E. Dickinson on the 
Organization and Government of the Church. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Central Church at Newtonville has its new ed- 
ifice already well under way, the solid granite walls 
rising on Walnut Street indicating already the 
imposing structure soon to stand there completed. 
The exercises of laying the corner stone occurred 
last Saturday afternoon, under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Dutton. At the old meeting 
house addresses were made by Rev. Messrs, H. J. 
Patrick and A. E. Dunning, while Rey. T. P. Prud- 
den, Rev. C. E. Havens and others participated. 
The corner stone was laid in presence of a large 
audience by Deacons W. F. Slocum and A. G. Sher- 
man. The edifice, without interior furnishings, is 
to cost about $85,000. 


ALLSTON.—On Ghildren’s Sunday the church was 
attended by the Francis Washburn Post 92 in uni- 
form. After the service the post and congregation 
surrounded the tower outside of the church, and 
after prayer by the pastor, Rev. D. P. Birnie, a large 
American flag was unfurled and saluted. A patri- 
otic address was made by Mr. §. B. Shapleigh, a 
member of the post, and America was sung. The 
idea originated in this church, and hereafter, on all 
national holidays, the flag will be raised. 


Massachusetts. 


SALEM.—The North and South Essex and the Sa- 
lem Associations met June 5, it being Ladies’*Day. 
An essay on Subterranean Life as Bearimg on Theo- 
ries of Evolution, by Rev. H. C. Hovey, D. D., was 
unique and valuable. Rey.J.L. Hill, D. D., made 
an able attack on Prof. G. D. Herron’s Philosophy. 
Rey. George Benedict, a student and disciple of 
Professor Herron, differed directly and was sup- 
ported by others present. If Il Werea Preacher, and 
If I Were a Pastor, were the subjects of two earnest 

_ papers by Mrs. C. P. Mills and Mrs. F. A. Holden. 
Rev. F. E. Rand gave an instructive talk on Ponape. 


ANDOVER.—Andover Conference held a special 
meeting last week to examine the candidates from 
the seminary. Of twenty-two students, nine are 
from the senior and thirteen from the middle class; 
all are New Englanders, but three have done mis- 
sionary service in South Dakota and one has studied 
at Oberlin; ten are graduates of Bowdoin College, 
and they gave warmest testimony to the value of 
President Hyde’s personal influence upon them; 
eight have been connected with the work at Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston; two came from Methodist fam- 
ilies, two from.Presbyterian, one from Free Baptist 
and one was brought up a Roman Catholic and had 
never seen a New Testament until he was nineteen 
years old. Two of the candidates were stimulated 
to a religious life by meetings of Mr. Moody and 
two had been consecrated to the ministry by their 
parents from childhood. Eighteen of the applicants 
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were approbated in the usual way, while four were 
approbated for one year, at the end of which time 
they are expected to present themselves for further 
examination. 


EOWELL.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the 
First Church has raised $1,000 since last summer 
toward paying the church debt.——The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of the John Street Church has paid the 
expenses of a colored student at Atlanta University 
during the past year.——The society of the Paw- 
tucket Church has pledged the payment of tuition 
fees of a student at an academy in Nebraska.—— 
The Sunday school of the High Street Church has 
raised $25 for missionary work among the Greeks in 
Lowell. i 


ROCKLAND.—The new First Church will receive 
its new organ from the Hook & Hastings Co., Bos- 
ton, within a few.days. It has two manuals and 
twenty-five registers. The exterior is especially 
attractive, the front being composed of metal pipes 
finished in gold, and wings of quartered oak casing 
extending on either side of the recess. 


FALL RIVER.—In response to an address by Rev. 
N.H. Whittlesey in the Central Church, in behalf 
of the National Ministerial Relief Fund, a collection 
was taken which amounted to $600. 


Hupson.—On account of the unfavorable financial 
conditions the church has found it impracticable to 
undertake the building of an edifice. Rev. Gran- 
ville Yager, who has been supplying, expects to 
discontinue his services there to engage in work 
elsewhere. From the beginning the church has 
worshiped in a hall. It has enrolled eighty mem- 
bers; its Sunday school during, the past year has 
numbered over 150 members, and the C. E. Society 
has been large and successful. 


AGAWAM.—The church celebrated, May 6, its 
seventy-fifth anniversary and the fiftieth of the set- 
tlement of Rev. Ralph Perry, who after thirty years 
of service was unable to continue on account of an 
injury. The history of the church was traced by 
Mr. Perry and others. The church was organized in 
1819. Its present membership is 192; the pastor is 
Rev. Walter Rice. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill, who will close 
his pastorate at the Second Parish Church June 30, 
has purchased the Christian Mirror, and will as- 
sume the editorship with its last issue of this month. 
In the eastern portion of the city Rev. A. H. Wright 
has begun open air services, which have been suc- 
cessful for several years. The other pastors of the 
city assist by preaching. 

The corner stone of the meeting house at Island 
Falls was laid May 30. 


Vermont. 

BARNET.—The special meetings held in May, un- 
der Rev. E. A. Whittier, are still continued. Sixty 
persons, many of them from neighboring villages, 
have expressed a desire to be Christians. The 
church, Rey. Joseph Boardman, pastor, has been 
deeply moved. 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS.—The church, Rev. H. L. 
Bailey, pastor, has made a special effort to extend 
the usefulness of its Sunday school, which, as a re- 
sult, has increased in average attendance nearly 
fifty per cent. 

Connecticut. 

New HAvVEN.—On the first Sunday in June the 
Dwight Place Church celebrated the ninth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., 
and also the tenth anniversary of the C. E. Society. 
The pastor preached special sermons and other ap- 
propriate exercises were held. The church now 
numbers 779 members, fifty-nine having been added 
within ayear. It has never enjoyed greater pros- 
perity.——The same day marked the ninth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. W. J. Mutch in the 
Howard Avenue Church. ‘This church has 450 mem- 
bers, having added 107 since the first of last year. 
A Boys’ Brigade has lately been added to the work- 
ing force. The Howard Avenue Church News, the 
weekly organ of the church, is near the end of its 
third year of successful operation. It has lately 
been enlarged to six pages. Mr. A. F. Fehlandt, 
who has served as assistant pastor for the past year, 
will supply the pulpit during July and August 
while the pastor is in Europe. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 


GATE Ciry.—The new house of worship was dedi- 
cated June 3, four months after the destruction of 
the former edifice by a cyclone. Within two days 
of the disaster the work of rebuilding began and 
the necessary money was subscribed in a week. 


COURTLAND.—A recent revival has resulted in 
several conversions. Under the lead of Rev. G. W. 
Thrasher, the pastor, the church is making an effort 
to complete its new building. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. | 


COLUMBUS.—At. the Pastors’ Union, June 4, the 
subject of discussion was The Present Relation Be- 
tween the Church and the Laboring Classes. ‘The 
chief feature of interest was the paper of Rey. 
Henry Stauffer on the subject, Can the Churches 
Save Our Cities? 


SANDUSKY.—The First Church, Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent, pastor, observed its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
May 31. The subjects of the chief addresses were: 
The Church that Succeeds Every Time, Everywhere, 
A Glance at the Past, and Our Church Building. 
Many short addresses were also made. The church 
was organized in 1819 with six members. The pres- 
ent membership is over 300. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Rev. H. A. Merrill of Plymouth 
Church has devised a plan of enlisting his young 
people in an effort to raise money fora building. A 
society called the Brick Molders has been organized, 
with a present membership of sixty. Its purpose is 
to provide for building a young people’s room in the 
new edifice. Money is raised by membership fees, 
one dollar each, and by entertainments. Asa result 
of the society, a deep interest is felt by the young 
people in what they call ‘‘ our church.’ 


lowa. 


WINTHROP.—Rev. G. M. Orvis preached his fare- 
well sermon, June 3. During his ten years’ pastor- 
ate ninety members have been added to the church. 
The time he has spent in special services in his own 
and other churches during this period amounts to 
nearly two years. About 400 members have united 
with the churches as a result of these meetings. 
Four new churches have been organized in the vi- 
cinity. 

Minnesota. 

ALEXANDRIA.—The church has secured a new par- 
sonage in one of the pleasantest spots in the town. 
The pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, has recently solicited 
about thirty responses from gentlemen in town 
as to the reason why so few men join the church. 
These replies will form the basis of a series of ad- 
dresses on Young Men and the Churches. 


Nebraska. 


WEEPING WATER.—The church has been greatly 
hindered for some time by a debt of $10,000, and its 
new edifice was in danger of being sold to the Cath- 
olics for one-third of its value. Since the coming 
of Rev. C.S. Harrison, formerly a secretary of the 
Education Society, $10,000 have been raised, the 
church has been revived and the academy, which 
was in a weak condition, has been helped. Mr. 
Harrison’s resumption of the pastorate is due to his 
inability to continue his former work on account of 
his health. 

North Dakota. 

HARveEY.—The church dedicated its new edifice 
free of debt June 3. The building has been erected 
by the aid of the C. C. B. S., whose loan will become 
a grant when the church receives a title to its lot. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Superin- 
tendent E. H. Stickney. Mr. King is carrying ona 
successful work in the church. 


DICKINSON.—Rev. John Orchard completed a two 
years’ pastorate June 3. During this time the con- 
gregations have doubled and the Sunday school has 
increased one-third. Considerable extra expendi- 
ture has been incurred on the edifice and parsonage 
and on a new organ, making a total of $1,800. The 
outside work has resulted in a desire to organize a 
church in Mingusville, where ten persons were bap- 
tized in May. 

WEEKLY REGISTER. 

Calls. 


BATTEY, Richard H., Crookston, Minn., to Barnesville. 
yer MAN, KH, formerly general secretary of the 
oe Cc. "A, North Adams, Mass., to Coleraine. Ac- 


cAWILEDGE, Henry, Yale Seminary, to Killingworth, 


CLARK, A. W., Howard University, ace opts call to sup- 
ly the Fourth. Ch. (colored), Portiand, Me., and has 


rk. 
CLARKE, C Charles F., Whitneyville, Ct., to Sherburie, 


N.) Xe 

Coun William, Stockbridge, Wis., to Trempleau. 

ece 

COLLOM, Reha i E,, Denver, Col., to People’s Ch., Lit- 
tleton. Accepts 

DALE, H. eo acce ts callto Topsham, Me. 

DEMITT, M arrep, Me. Accepts. 

DOWDING.| Bory W., Wells, Me., accepts call to Water- 


own 
EDWARDS, William, accepts call to remain in Gardner, 
N. D., and ‘declines call to remain in Rose Valley 
HIBBARD, Rufus P., Gloucester, Mass., declines call 
to Second Ch., Chico: ee Falls. 
LONGREN, Charles W., Barre, Vt., to First Ch., Frank- 


lin, Mass. ° 
MAAR, F. H., ae Fourth Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 
MOORE, W.N., to remain a year in New Duluth, Minn. 


ORTH Philip A., Chicago Seminary, to Bethlehem Ch., 
Daven ort, lo. Accepts. 
are W, David H., Russell, Kan., to Burlington. 
ecepts, 
SPENCER, Judson G., Berlin, Mass., to Charlton. <Ac- 
cepts, and has begun. work 
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TOLLIVER, John W., to St. John’s Church, Springfield, 


ass. 
TOWNE, Salem D., to remain two years in Oldtown, 
Me., his resignation not being accepted. 
ZELIE, John § ; Plymouth Ct., to Presbyterian Ch., 
Cleveland, O. Accepts. 
Ordinations and I: stallations. 


BEAN, Leroy S., i. June 7, West Ch., Portland, Me- 

Sermon, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D.; other ae Rev: 
Messrs. J. G. Merrill, D.D, BK. P. Wilson, G. W. Rey- 
nolds and BE. M. Cousins. 
ICKEY, Myron P., 7. June 6, Milton, N. BH. Sermon, 
Rey. G. E. Hall, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. N. 
Lowell and George Lewis. 

FARNHAM, H. Everett, 0. May 31, Lovell Center, Me. 


Sermon, Rev. Donald McCormick; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. A. u. Fitz, G. P. Moore, W. B. Hague and ©. 8. 


Young. 

GERRISH, George M., 0. June 9, Goshen, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Daniel March, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. G. Cobb, H. S. Snyder, C. H. Hamlin and 
Elibu Loomis. 

LAWRENCE, Louis M., 0. May 29, Conewango, N. Y. 
Sermon, Rey. S. H. Adams, D.D ; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. E. C. Hall, W. L. Hyde and M. L. Dalton. 

SHEARMAN, Jr., Thomas G., o. June 7, Montclair, 
N. J. Sermon Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., F. J. Goodwin, H. 
A. Stimson, D. D. 

SNYDER, P. M:, o. June 6, Burlington, Vt. Sermon, 
Rey. J. W. Cooper, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Edward Hawes, D. D., Hervey Gulick, W. S. Smart, 
D.D., and Prot. J E. Goodrich. 


Kesignations. 
CONARD, William J., Belgrade, Minn., to take effect 


July 1. 
Davis, Hardin W., St. Joseph, Mich. 
JONES, John E., Oid Man’s Creek, lowa City, Io. 
LEWIS, Thomas J., East Andover, N. H. 
MaAcFARLAND, Charles S., assistant pastor Maverick 
Ch., Bast Boston, Mass., to enter Yale Divinity School 
in September. 
OSGOOD, George W., Prospect St. Ch., Newburyport, 


Mass, 
SWARTTHOUT, Eastman G., Perry, Mich. 
Dismissions. 
HEATH, Albert H., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
Churches Organized. 

PLEASANT. VALLEY, S. D. 

Miscellaneous. 

PORTER, Edward C., Phillips Ch., Watertown, Mass., 
has been invited by Deacon McDonald to take a two 
months’ trip to Europe. 

SINNETT, arles N., Chesterfield, N. H., will spend 
two months in ep? this summer, gathering ma- 
terial for literary work. 

SLOCUM, Mrs. E. H., will have the 
new church in South Muscatine, lo. 

WILLISTON, Martin L., and wife, of Elmhurst, IIl., re- 
ceived $250 from the church on their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 


astoral care of the 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The American Sunday School Union closed its 
seventieth year of work March 1. In spite of the 
financial pressure of the times, the past year was 
one of the most successful in its history. It ex- 
pended in direct missionary work $120,158, employed 
138 missionaries, eighty-six of them in continuous 
service the whole year. These missionaries organ- 
ized 1,785 new Sunday schools and reorganized 439 
others, 2,224 in all. They aided existing schools 
8,363 times. Numerous revivals have followed their 
Jaburs and many hopeful conversions are reported. 
Visits have been made on families to the number of 
98,215 and 14,213 Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed. The organization of churches has fol- 
lowed in 108 cases. New Englandis largely interested 
in this work, and its gifts, according to the report of 
the union, sustain, in whole or in part, twenty-five 
missionaries, three of whom are laboring with great 
success in Northern New England. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


What is probably the first German Junior Society 
is the large and flourishing society in St. Paul’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. Its mis- 
sionary zeal marks it as a worthy forerunner of 
other societies, as it has adopted the plan of giving 
two cents a week from each member for missions, 
and has raised money for the training of a child in 
Africa. 


A tract committee forms an important element in 
a society at HKallarat, Australia. Thirty-two persons 
share in the work of distribution, visiting and sup- 
plying tracts in more than 700 homes every week, 
besides doctors’ and dentists’ offices and other 
- places. The society also does good work by corre- 
sponding with missionaries and by circulating reli- 
gious papers among cabmen and in restaurants. 


The rates for the California Convention next year, 


as offered by the railroad agents in their conference - 


with Secretary Baer on his recent Western trip, 
were so unsatisfactory that, unless better terms are 
proposed before the trustees’ meeting at the Cleve- 
- Jand convention, it is probable that it will not be 
“San Francisco, 95.” It.is hoped, however, that a 
more reasonable offer will be made, as the greatest 
enthusiasm over the convention prevails among Cal- 
ifornia Endeavorers. 


"The Metropolitan Tabernable, London, saw 4,000 
Endeayorers gathered within its walls for the 
fourth English national convention. On Whitsun- 
day, which came during the sessions of the conven- 
tion, almost 100 special.sermons referring to the 
meetings were preached in as many different places 
of worship in thecity. Prominent among the speak- 
ers at the convention were such men as Rey. Thomas 
Spurgeon, Rev. F, B. Meyerand Mr.Charles Waters. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, who was present, bore 


i 
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greetings from America. In the open parliaments 
reports of work were given by representatives of 
societies in Australia, India, Tangiers and Madagas- 
car. The number of English societies reported 
was 1,453, showing an increase during the past year 
greater than during the preceding six years. Of 
the dozen denominations in which societies are 
found the Baptists lead in numbers. 


Resolutions favoring more aggressive work for 
temperance, and urging a better observance of the 
Lord’s Day, were adopted by the Idaho Convention. 
A noyel way to be represented at the convention 
was taken by the Endeavorers among the Nez Percés 
Indians of Fort Lapwai, when it was found that they 
would not be able to send a delegate. According to 
the suggestion of an Indian boy they prepared and 
sent a strip of paper, nine feet long, bearing the 
autographs of 168 of their number. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Rey. I. W. Sneath opened the last Ministers’ 
Meeting of the season with a few general re- 
marks on Men’s Organizations in the Church, 
the topic for the morning. At the State Asso- 
ciation at Pittsfield, out of 2,032 organizations 
reported in 400 churches, forty-eight only are 
for men. This is a deplorable condition and 
should lead us to consider the question why, 
when such existing organizations have proved 
loyal and helpful, there are not more of them 
in the chureh. 

Rev. D. P. Birnie spoke of the men’s club, 
basing his description on his own experience 
in the Allston church. He said there is no 
place in the church for a man over thirty 
years old unless he is atrained worker. There 
are societies for women and young people, but 
the average man pays his pew rent and goes 
in and out of the church on Sunday with 
little or no intercourse with other persons in 
the congregation. If there be enough such 
men in the church a pastor may organize.a 
club, after first having made a study of his 
own particular field, learned the condition 
and needs of these men and having made 
sure that no existing organization in the 
church can accomplish the proposed object, 
which is to promote acquaintance among the 
men in the congregation and to unite them in 
a common interest in the upbuilding of the 
local church. It is thought best to have the 
meetings exclusively for men, because social 
lines disappear and they are more free and 
informal among themselves than when the 
wives and sisters are present. The meetings, 
which occur once a month, are always held in 
the church and partake of the nature of 
smoke talks without the smoke. The men 
should do their own talking, the members in 
turn telling of their own special lines of work 
or study. But, above all, the pastor should 
tie each man’s hand to some work. Mr. Bir- 
nie believes that the success of the club de- 
pends upon the skill, persistence and ability 
with which men are induced to do something 
for the church. ; 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was 
represented by Rev. W. S. Kelsey, who spoke 
enthusiastically of this religious society for 
men which resembles the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the Episcopal Church. It origi- 
nated four or five years ago in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, but has now spread through 
nearly a dozen denominations and points to 
more than 200 chapters. Its active members 
are Christians, and stress is laid upon per- 
sonal work among men. Aside from its 
Rule of Prayer and Rule of Service, the 
brotherhood has no prescribed rules, and its 
members hold themselves ready to do any 
needed work for the churches. 

Rey. W. H. Allbright spoke forcibly and 
earnestly of men’s fraternal associations. He 
said we as pastors recognize the need of en- 
listing men, and the success of benefit orders 
and kindred organizations, which embody the 
brotherhood idea and stand ready to help 


‘members in times of stress, suggested to him 


the formation of a like society in the church. 
To reach 250 men in his church, and to pro- 
mote sociability and mutual helpfulness among 
them, the speaker organized the Pilgrim Fra- 
ternal Association, which has worked ad 


e 
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mirably, largely because of the benefit idea 
Meetings are held monthly, with an attend- 
ance at times of 130. Members pay dues of 
fifty cents a month, and the money is set 
apart as an aid fund. Seventy members have 
been relieved in times of illness and other 
emergencies. Not only is this organization 
accomplishing its object, but its result reli- 
giously is encouraging, as several of its mem- 
bers have been received into the church. 


TUSKEGEE’S SUOCESSFUL YEAR. 


The closing exercises of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute have become the 
annual occasion of a great gathering of farm- 
ers and their families from a hundred miles 
around. The primitive mode of travel is ad- 
hered to, so that there were nearly two thou- 
sand mules on the school campus during Com- 
mencement Day, some of them having been 
driven all night. It was while looking at a 
similar sight two years ago that Fred. Doug- 
lass gave birth to the expression ‘acres of 
mules.” 

The people in attendance numbered some- 
thing over six thousand. It was interesting 
to note their improvement in dress, neatness 
and cleanliness. The clothes were better 
made, wagons and buggies painted, and there 
were a multitude of evidences of the benefi- 
cial effect of these annual assemblages. 

The exercises this year show a marked 
growth in the school. There were more and 
better exhibits, new industries in operation, 
and the attendance has reached nearly a 
thousand. New buildings have been erected 
and teachers added. 

A visit to the various classes showed that 
thorough work is being done. Only normal 
studies are taught and these are done thor- 
oughly. Indeed this idea of thoroughness 
seems to pervade the whole work, the term 
‘about right”? not being tolerated. From 
the industrial department there were in the 
neighborhood of 400 exhibits. Among the 
most prominent were wagons, buggies, carts, 
wheelbarrows, a splendid exhibit of black- 
smith tools, with samples of forging, hand- 
irons, grate-bars from the foundry, woodwork 
of every description, plain and fancy tinware, 
all styles of farm and carriage harnesses, a 
large variety of shoes, all styles of painting 
and graining, a much admired exhibit of print- 
ing, a tailor made suit of jeans and a student’s 
uniform, an assortment of sun dried and 
burned bricks, with brick laying in operation 
near by and samples of lathing and plaster- 
ing, all sorts of rare and common vegetables, 


fruits, grasses, grains, butter, eggs, animals, a 


large array of girls’ work, including mat- 
tresses, underwear, dresses, twelve styles of 
hats, a large array of attractive laundry work, 
a tempting exhibit from the cooking class. 

During the thirteen years of the sckool’s 
work it has received in cash from all sources 
$421,955.42 ; of this $37,000 came from the State 
$5,162.50 from the Peabody fund, $15,500 from 
the Slater fund, $51,450.91 from students, 
$294,345.07 in donations. The students have 
paid in labor $187,612.52. The school’s only 
possession at the beginning was a rented 
church. It now owns, free of debt, 1,810 acres 
of ground on which are thirty-one buildings, 
all valued at $200,000. It had one teacher and 
thirty pupils on its opening day; today it has 
915 students and forty-eight teachers. With 
the present class 166 have graduated. The 
average teacher’s salary is $395.58. The num- 
ber of teachers, superintendents and clerks is 
fifty-six. 

Financially the present year has been the 
most trying in its history; in results it has 
been the best.. There have been 790 students 
in the normal department and 125 in the 
model school. These represent fifteen States 
and Territories. Their poverty is seen in the 
fact that 270 of them came to the school so 
nearly destitute as to be obliged to enter the 
night school and work during the day. A 
vast amount of labor has been at the command 
of the school this year. A great deal of it has 
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been used on the farm in ditching, fencing 
and clearing up rough places. Over 500 acres 
are under cultivation, 300 in corn, fifteen in 
sugar cane. Over 500,000 bricks have been 
made, many hundreds of thousands of feet of 
lumber sawed and dressed. The old black- 
smith shop has been turned into a foundry 
and a large shop with ten forges init com- 
pleted. One large wing to Alabama Hall has 
been added, three cottages for teachers have 
been put up, a large, two-story building for 
tailor shop and model kitchen. The brick 
and lumber for other buildings are nearly 
ready, and with a few hundred dollars in 
cash for lime and hardware they could be 
completed by students who are desirous of 
pushing their trades and in need of work dur- 
ing the summer months to enable them to 
enter the day school next year. The shops 
have been supplied with improved machinery, 
and as a result much better work, as well as 
much larger variety and quantity of work, 
has been done. 

There were twenty-six graduates and their 
addresses smacked of good sense. There were 
no plaintive appeals to Greece, Rome, Julius 
Cesar, Socrates and other antiquities, but 
Progress in the Art of Cooking, Reforms for 
Women, The New Teacher are examples of 
their subjects. George W. Murray, member 
of Congress from South Carolina, delivered 
the annual address. Black as ebony, the 
speaker stood six feet high, and gave whole- 
some advice to farmers and students. B. 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


The sixtieth anniversary, concluded last 
Thursday, was marked by a large attendance 
of its alumni and much enthusiasm because 
of the progress of the inner life of the institu- 
tion. The papers presented at the alumni 
meeting were of special interest because of 
their historical and reminiscent character. 
They were given by Rev. Messrs. Francis 


Williams, L. W. Hicks, W. E. Strong and Mr. 


O. S. Davis of the graduating class. 


The examining committee gave a glowing - 


report of the character and amount of work 
accomplished during the year, and commented 
favorably upon the large and increasing num- 
ber of elective courses. All rejoiced that 
during this year there had been no loss in 
the faculty. Every chair is now filled, and, 
led by President Hartranft, the endeavor is 
unitedly made to keep the methods of theo- 
logical teaching and study abreast of advanc- 
ing pedagogical science. 

The features of the anniversary were the 
large number of alumni present and a very 
successful alumni meeting and banquet; the 
notable address of President Hartranft on 
Wednesday evening on The Influence of Bib- 
lical Theolgy on Biblical Science, it being the 
occasion of his inauguration to the chair of 
Biblical theology ; the strong, fervid, Biblical, 
discriminating address of Rev. James Brand, 
D.D., of Oberlin, O., before the Pastoral Union 
Thursday afternoon on The Church in the 
World: What It Is and What Is Its Mission; 
and the graduation addresses Thursday even- 
ing, with the conferring of degrees. f 

Under its new charter the seminary is for the 
first time qualified to confer degrees. The 
trustees have created the new degree of Bache- 
lor of Sacred Theology (S. T. B.), to be given 
to those who complete four years in theolog'- 
cal study with honor, Itis a noteworthy fact 
that it was first awarded to women— Miss 
Rebecca Corwin of Cleveland, O., Hartford, 
93, Miss Hannah J. Gilson of Walpole, N. H., 
Mt. Holyoke, 68, Hartford, 93, and to Rev. 
E. E. Nourse, Hartford, 93, a fellow of the 
seminary. It is also significant that the 
junior Hebrew prize was awarded to Miss 
Graham, Mt. Holyoke, ’93, and that the Bennet 
Tyler prize in systematic theology, awarded 
to the middle class, was secfired by Miss 
Addie Imogen Locke, also of Mt. Holyoke, ’92. 

Of the nine who were graduated two will 
go abroad for study. Iso Abe, who was made 
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@ special fellow for one year, and Azora §. 
Davis, who was awarded the Wells fellow- 
ship; two, Messrs. Beard and Goddard, go to 
China under the American Board, Thomas J. 
Bell remains for postgraduate study. The 
others have accepted pastorates in New Eng- 
land. 

The new charter of the seminary enlarges 
the board of trustees to thirty-six as a maxi- 
mum. The following, not before on the board, 
were chosen, Rev. Messrs. J. E. Tuttle, C. M. 
Southgate, H. H. Kelsey, Messrs. Charles E. 
Denney of Leicester, Mass., George R. Shep- 
herd, Hartford, Rodney Dennis, Hartford, 
George E. Barstow, Providence, R. I., William 
Ives Washburne, New York., Franklin Fair- 
banks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. K. 


OUR POLITY IN PRACTICE. 
GIVE HIM A LETTER. 


In case a member, otherwise in good stand- 
ing, becomes irreconcilably disaffected with 
the church, withdraws from its services, at- 
tends those of another church (of another de- 
nomination) and asks for a letter of dismissal 
and recommendation to that church, is it con- 
trary to Congregational principles and usage 
to grant such a letter? H. 


If the member is in good standing and pre- 
fers to attend a church of another denomina- 
tion with which the church from which he 
seeks to withdraw is in fellowship, we know 
no reason why a letter should not be granted 
to him. 


THE TITLE OF DEACON. 


Our church had occasion to choose a deacon 
a short time ago, but none of the young mem- 
bers were willing to accept the office if they 
were to be called “‘ deacon,” considering that 
aterm of reproach. But they were willing to 
accept the office if the term pastor’s assistant 
be used Mstead, while the duties remained 
the same. It was said that the use of the 
term is now becoming customary. Isthe term 
deacon going out of use in the Congregational 
churches and pastor’s assistant taking its 
place? . A Deracon. 


The two offices, those of pastor and deacon, 
were instituted by the earliest Congregational 
church—that formed in Jerusalem soon after 
the ascension of Christ. These offices have 
remained to the present time and are likely to 
continue to remain in Congregational churches. 
A pastor’s assistant is usually employed by 
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the church, or by the pastor with the consent 
of the church, on a salary. Deacons do not 
usually receive salaries, the office being hon- 
orary and the service rendered without pay. 
There ought to be no reproach connected which 
a Christian should be unwilling to bear with 
thetitle. Butifin any church suitable persons 
cannot be found willing to be elected as 
deacons, while there are those willing to do 
the work of deacons if they can be called by 
some other name, we think a deacon by any 
other name may serve as acceptably. 


HOW TO SECURE ORDINATION. 


In a pioneer region where there is no minis- 
terial association, how can a candidate for the 
Congregational ministry be licensed and or- 
dained? Would it be proper for a local church 
to license one of its members, or should it call 
a council to do it? 

A license or ordination by a local church 
would not give a man standing in the ministry 
among the churches, and would not probably 
be regarded by them as a wise or proper thing 
todo. The candidate should present himself 
for license before the proper body for exam- 
ination, the local or State association, or his 
church may call a council; he can well afford 
to wait or to labor as a layman till such an 
opportunity offers. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES INSTALLATION? 


Is the calling of a council for dismission ad- 
visable or proper in the case of a pastor or- 
dained during his pastorate, im which services 
there is a formal ‘‘charge to the people’’? 
Does this part in the program constitute ‘ in- 
stallation ’’? w. L. H. 

The pastor has not been installed unless the 
church has voted to install him and has called 
a council for that purpose. If in the above 
case the council which ordained the minister 
did not install him as pastor in accordance 
with a previous vote of the church requesting 
it so to do, it is neither advisable nor proper | 
to call a council to dismiss him. A council 
has no function in such a case. 


Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The tired professional and literary men will find 
nothing so soothing and refreshing as Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Thisis the testimony of thousands- 
of these classes of men. 


uniform results. 


Book No. 42. 


NTIQUATED methods 

of raising cake or bis- 
cuit with home-made mix- 
tures of cream of tartar and 
soda, or saleratus and sour 
milk, are no longer used by 
the best housekeepers. 


* The Best Housekeepers 


use the Royal Baking Powder in- 
stead. Its scientific composition insures 
By its use alone can 
the finest flavored, most wholesome 
food be produced. 
keeper who has not used the Royal 
Baking Powder we would like to 
send a Cook Book, free. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


ae 


To any house- 


Ask for 


) 
a 
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THE SPHERE OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE. 


The institutions of learning which have 
wrought most in forwarding the religious 
denominations in whose charge they have 
been are the ones which have been the most 
large and liberal in interpreting their de- 
nominational commission, the most devoted 
“and fearless in ascertaining and teaching 
the truth, provided they have held this atti- 
tude, not only without losing the support 
of their denominations, but receiving it 
more and more as their broad policy be- 
came more pronounced. 

Yale University finely illustrates this. It 
was once narrowly denominational. Only 
branches supposed orthodox and edifying 
were permitted to be taught in it, and those 
only in just such a way. Now, so far as 
means permit, all interesting truth is taught 
there, with no religious censorship of meth- 
ods whatever. Men of various sects and of 
no sect make up the teaching force. Toa 
cursory view the great institution reveals 
hardly a sign of its denominational charac- 
ter. Yet never before in all its history was 
its denominational influence so powerful as 
itis at this moment. Every student in it is 
more or less under the spell, while hun- 
dreds of thousands all over the land, who 
have never seen it, are moved by its fame to 
respect, many of them to adopt, the form of 
Christianity for whichit stands. No agency 
devised for direct denominational results, 
no narrowly denominational instrumental- 
ity, could begin to match Yale University 
in proselyting efficiency. Had Yale’s de- 
nominationalism been more strict, or had 
its denominational support been cut off be- 
cause its denominationalism was not more 
strict, how infinitely less splendid must 
have been the result!—President E. B. An- 
drews, in the Watchman. 


DR. DENNEY ON INSPIRATION, 


In view of the widespread interest in the 
recent deliverances of Rev. James Denney of 
Scotland in Chicago this extract from the 
now famous sermon on inspiration, which he 
preached in Dr. Withrow’s church, will be of 
interest. We quote from the discourse as 
published in the Chicago Herald. The direct- 
ors of the Chicago Seminary did not find Dr. 
Denney’s positions an obstacle to his election 
to a professorship: 


The hardest case of all for some readers 
is that which is presented when the histo- 
rian is at a practically incalculable distance 
from events; when, in short, he is dealing 
with prehistoric times. Thatis the case in 
the early chapters of Genesis. It is out of 
the question to talk about historical evi- 
dence here; there is none. It is equally out 
of the question to talk about science; there 
is none. But the men to whom God was 
revealing Himself had their ideas of the 
origin of things and of prehistoric times 
and they interpreted these, as they did all 
things, through their faith in God. It is 
this which makes these chapters service- 
able to us, as St. Paul says all Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is serviceable, 


- and which entitles us to call them inspired. 


They have parallels in the mythology of 
nations kindred to the Jews, but we only 
need to compare them with these to see in 
what the superiority of the Bible consists. 
The Bible writer has the spirit of the one 
living and true God in him, and that spirit 
speaks to us through his telling of the story. 
In spite of the fact that more of the infancy 
of the race survives in them than in any 
other page of Scripture, there is nothing 
more truly inspired of God than the first 
three chapters of Genesis. God speaks to 

_the soul there of the absolute dependence 
of all things on Himself, of man’s kinship 
with the divine, of his vocation to subdue 
nature to himself, of His own law, of man’s 
pride and disobedience, of His own discov- 

ery and condemnation of sin and of the 
coming deliverance. The magical trees, the 
garden of God, the speaking serpent—these 
belong to the child mind. But through the 
chapter which speaks of them God finds 
out our sins, reveals His goodness and His 
severity, inspires penitence, confession and 
faith, This power never leaves it in the 
least; not even when its mythical elements 
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are frankly recognized, and it is this power 
by which we recognize inspiration. 

This is only an outline of a great subject, 
but I think it indicates the direction of the 
truth. The Bible has always been prized in 
the church and always will be prized as one 
of God’s best gifts. I can appeal to all who 
have given it a fair chance to say whether 
God does not use it to speak to the soul. I 
would appeal to all who have been prejudiced 
against it by unjust claims made on its be- 
half to give it a fair chance. I do not 
believe the frankest acceptance of the critical 
analysis and reconstruction of the Old Testa- 
ment affects its inspiration at all in the 


sense of this text, and for any other sense I 


have no care. We do not need to love it 
less; we do not love it less, because we have 
learned better what it is; we only see with 
increasing wonder and gratitude how the 
spirit of God took possession of men as it 
found them, at all moral and all intellectual 
levels, and used them in His service and the 
service of the world as their moral and 
intellectual progress allowed. 

One only had the spirit without measure, 
but the same spirit was in them all, and we 
call the word of all inspired. God speaks 
to us through them and we are glad. We 
can still confess our faith and our experience 
in the lofty words of the Psalm: ‘‘ The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during forever; the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 


ee 


The solitary side of our nature demands 
leisure for reflection upon subjects on which 
the dash and whirl of daily business, so long 
as its clouds rise thick about us, forbid the 
intellect to fasten itself.—Froude. ; 


—~— 


Knowledge is power in this noblest sense, 
that it enables us to benefit others and to pay 
our way honorably in life by being of use.— 
James Russell Lowell. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 


The greatest of American philologists, Prof. Will- 
iam Dwight Whitney’ of Yale University, died at 
New Haven, June7. His loss to the world of learn 
ing is very great, since in this country, at. least, no 
one is competent to take his place. Hisattainments 
in philology are known mainly by students, but as 
the edlitor-in-chief of the Century Dictionary he has 
rendered to English-speaking people a most valua- 
ble and enduring service, which all can understand. 

Professor Whitney was born in Northampton, 
Mass., Feb. 9, 1827, graduated at Williams College 
in 1845 with the highest honors of his class and, 
after tbree years’ service as a teller in his father’s 
bank, pursued the study of Sanskrit and other 
languages for several years in this country and in 
Germany. In 1854 he was made professor of Sanskrit 
in Yale College and has been ever since connected 


BRASS 


The Bedstead keeps the keys of sleep, 
is only one fashion in Sleep, but there are many 
fashions in bedsteads. 
with sole reference to your sleep, you can make 
no mistake. 
a Brass Bedstead. 

Light, strong, neat, clean, beautiful and en- 
during—who would not pay a small price for such 
adjectives! 

Remember that for fifty years a brass bedstead 
has been like a badge of nobility. 
to the atmosphere of good breeding. The tradition 
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with that institution as one of its ablest and most 
brilliant instructors. Since 1870 he has been pro- 
fessor of comparative philology. 

A list of his publications would occupy several 
columns. A German grammar, reader and diction- 
ary and a French grammar are text-books from his 
pen which are extensively used in American schools 
where these languages are taught. In 1860 he trans- 
lated, with notes, one of the chief text-books of 
Hindu astronomy, and in 1862 published, with notes, 
the text of the Atharva Veda Praticakhyda. In 
1878, at the request of German scholars, he went 
abroad and prepared a Sanskrit grammar, which 
was published at Leipsic. He also contributed 
largely to the great Sanskrit dictionary published 
by the Russian government. Several of his works 
prepared in English have been translated into 
many languages. 

He received a number of honorary degrees from 
American and foreign universities, was president of 
the American Oriental Society, and was an officer 
or member of several scientific bodies in America 
and Europe. Professor Whitney had rare power in 
inspiring enthusiasm in his pupils, and was as pop- 
ular as a teacher and neighbor as he was famed asa 
scholar. He continued hearing his classes till a few 
days before his death, which was occasioned by neu- 
ralgia of the heart. 

Professor Whitney left a widow, one son, who is 
assistant attorney-general of the United States, and 
three daughters. One of his brothers is a professor 
in Harvard, another in Beloit College, and a third is 
assistant librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


THE best preparation for the teeth is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE.” Many 
dentists recommend it. 


A Happy, 
Healthy Woman 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Saved her 


Life. 

‘“*T feel it a duty to tell the world that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has saved my life. I 
could hardly get around the house, had dizzy 
spells, nausea and 


Pains in My Sides. 

Sometimes I could not raise my head from 
the pillow for a week. If I did [ would 
commence to vomit. The doctors said it 
was caused by the bad condition of my liver 
and kidneys. Soon after I commenced to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I began to feel bet- 
ter, an appetite came to me, and shortly I 


Hood’ S Sarsa- 


QerVeve parilla 
was able to eat with- 
out feeling any dis- ures 
tress afterwards. I Reyrwee 


took four bottles, and 
I now consider myself a well woman. I 
keep Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the house and 
will always have a good word for it.’’ Mrs. 
PAULINE RuBy, Buffalo, lowa. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and de 
not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


BEDS. 


There 
If you make your choice 


You will then become the owner of 


It has belonged 


still abides and the proof of it may be seen in every home of leisure and luxury. 

It will harmonize with any scheme of color or decoration; it is equally available for a 
large or small bedroom, and it is, winter or summer, in the city or country, the one piece 
of furniture which Comfort and Fashion both prescribe. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


NORTHERN 
STATIONS. 


\ NEAR R. R. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The returns of the clearing house associa- 
tions of the country for the month of May and 
the five months of tbe year show that bank 
clearings, or exchanges, are about as far be- 
low the volume of a year ago as at any time. 
Thus the shrinkage in May this year, as com- 
pared with the figures for May, 1893, was 26.5 
per cent. In April the comparative loss was 
25.1 per cent. In the first quarter of the year 
the loss was 33.1 per cent., but in May we are 
comparing with bank clearings of 1893, which 
had been already affected to some extent by 
the disasters of the spring, and business of all 
kinds had then already begun to feel the 
effects of the causes which later on resulted in 
the sharp panic of July and August, so that 
these returns of clearings hold out no hope of 
any change for the better as yet. 

Perhaps the comparison of these bank clear- 
ings for May would have been a bit more en- 
couraging had it not been for the great strike 
of coal miners duringthatmonth. That strike 
resulted in not only a quick collapse of busi- 
ness at bituminous coal centers, but through 
the resulting shut-down of iron furnaces and 
its general bad influence on trade it has doubt- 
less been responsible for a considerable per- 
centage of the decline in the volume of busi- 
ness. Unhappily, at this writing, that great 
strike of miners is in no important respect 
changed; the miners and operators have not 
yet been able to settle their differences amica- 
bly. A resort to violence and an appeal to 
the military authorities are the features of the 
Situation at the moment, and it can only be 
hoped that some arrangement will soon be 
concluded by which a bloody struggle will be 
avoided. 

It is not alone in the legitimate, branches of 
trade that these shrinkages occur. In fact, a 
good 'part of the loss is made in great specula- 
tive centers. The volume of speculation has 
been remarkably small thus far in 1894. Com- 
pared with what was done in 1893 at the New 
York Stock Exchange the number of shares of 
stocks traded in from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1894; 
has been only one-half. The value of these 


shares has been $1,269,000,000 in 1894, against. 


$2,318,000,000 in 1893. In dealings in railroad 
bonds the percentage of shrinkage has been 
about the same. The speculation in petro- 
leum has involved but 372,000 barrels, worth 
$300,000, this year, against 10,012,000 barrels 
worth about $5,876,000 in 1893. The number of 
bushels of grain dealt in at the New York 
Produce Exchange has been 588,000,000 this 
year, against 926,000,000 last year; the values 
of the grain have been $360,000,000 and $791,- 
000,000 in the respective years. Only in cot- 
ton has the speculation of 1894 equaled that of 
1893, this year’s business being a little ahead 
of that of last year. 


A GOOD appetite always accompanies good health, 
and an absence of appetite is an indication of some- 
thing wrong. The loss of a rational desire for food 
is soon followed by lack of strength, for when the 
supply of fuel is cut off the fire burns low. The 
system gets into a low state and is liable to severe 
attacks of disease. The universal testimony given 
by those who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to 
its great merits in restoring and sharpening the 
appetite, in promoting healthy action of the diges- 
tive organs, and as a purifier of the blood, consti- 

‘tutes the strongest recommendation that can be 
urged for any medicine. Those who have never used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla should surely do so this season. 


Trips TO FAR-AwAYy ALASKA.—Excursions to 
Alaska may now be made as easily and safely as 
along the coast of Maine. A large steamer with 
first-class appointments, the ‘“‘Queen,” sails from 
Tacoma twice a month for twelve day voyages 
through the delightful channels lying behind the 
islands which fora thousand miles shelter the British 
Columbian and Alaskan shores. Two Raymond & 
Whitcomb parties are to cross the continent this 
season by the Canadian Pacific route to connect 
with the ‘‘ Queen,” leaving Boston July 9 and 23. 
On the return they will visit the Puget Sound 
country and then spend a week in the Yellowstone 
National Park. Raymond & Whitdéomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book 
to any applicant. 
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Use it for pain externally or internally—PoNnpD’s 
EXTRACT. Avoid base substitutes for the genuine. 


CAREFUL attention to the healthful feeding of 
the cows producing the milk received at our con- 
denseries is vitally important. We rigorously pro- 
hibit the use of foods not qualified to produce pure, 
wholesome milk. Hence, the superior quality ef 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


RAYMOND’S 
| VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties willleave Boston July 9 and 28 for two 
Grand Excursions of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Springs, the -rand scenery of the Selkirks, 
and Seattle: the homeward route, after the Alaska 
voyage of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland. ete., and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a Week in 
the Yellowstone National Park 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer ‘‘ Queen.” StS ese GIN 


Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, July 23and August 13; to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, September 3 

Fifty-eight Summer Tours of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Alaska, 
Summer or Yellowstone tuur is desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296. Washington St., Boston. 
31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


Some Vacation Queries ?? 


HAY® you ever visited Montreal? Have you ever en- 

joyed the thrilling experience of riding over the fa- 
mous Lachine Rapids. Have you ever seen Old Quebec, 
a picturesque piece of old Brittany on the North Ameri- 
can Continent? Have you ever taken the sail on the 
beautiful St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers from Que- 
bee to Chicoutimi? No matter where you will spend 
your vacation, you cannot more profitably or pleasurably 
begin it than by visiting these places of unparalleled in- 
terest. The excursions we shall run will be absolutely 
first-class in every respect, will be personally conducted 
and within the reach of all. Arrangements can be made 
for Christian Endeavorers who desire to attend the 
great international convention of the Baptist Y. P. C. U. 
at Toronto. Particulars by addressing 


GRAVES & DwicHrT, 
36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Room 6. 
sail July 4 on 


Ten Weeks Abroad Sritannic. Seicet 


party conducted by MARY E. WEBB., M.D., for vears a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Inyalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 
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Financial. 


School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 

Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust’ Gow 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


New Zealand 


Is attacking the industrial, political 
and economic problems of theage with 
radical and ces ee ae 


Nessa 


Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since solved it. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Fremium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLNCY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Lite Association has nosuperior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up KImsurance, and other 

_ desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


Many People 


Are making ay Ma i for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions, 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Tlortgage 
Farm a City Loans, 


6} and ¥% per cent. interest, payable semi- 
For safety and promptness in pa ying inter- 
end for list. 


bearin, 
annually. 
est and principal they are unsurpAssed 
References upon application. 


‘THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popuiss resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, e1ectric beils, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof, Suites 
ot rooms with baths. Dry tonie air Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkisu and Rus- 
sian baths Send for iliustrated cireuar. 


FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered andstuffed with hair. Will sell as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each. Apply to Geo. 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A HOME IN OBERLIN. 


One of the most desirable resideuce properties in 
Oberlin. Near the college. For sale. Address M., 


eare Oberlin College. 
TACOMA PUGET SOUND nals nee pee a frit 
aya e on 
AORES, GARDEN TRACTS, FRCIT & TIMBER LANDS. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


SOME 


VERY 


Oh 


HoME INVESTMENTS. — 


Send for Crreul ar. 


CJ. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire &t. 
Room 522 Bosron. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G@. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Marriages. 


‘ 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
PAGE—FLINT—In West Peabody, June 6, by Rev. F. A. 


Holden, David P. Page of Somerville and Mary E. 
Flint of West Peabody. 


- Deaths. 


<The charge for notrces of deaths rs twenty-fivecents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Try ge ia Westboro, May 30, Francis J. Adams, aged 

yrs. s 

FAY—Im Moss Run, O., May 5, Rev. Levi Lankton Fay, 
formerly a missionary of the C. H. M. S., aged 80 yrs., 
10 mos. ASB sc ym be U0 aa 

STEWART —In New York City, April 17, Rev. William 
C. Stewart of Lockeford. Cal., aged 64 yrs. He labored 
almost continuously for twenty-two years in Cali- 
zetia in connection with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


MISS MARY T. FARNHAM. 


Miss Farnham died in Somerville, Mass., Junel. She 
was a native of New Castle, Me., and the oldest sister 
of Miss Laura Farnham, now in her twenty-third year 
of service for the A.B. C. F. M.in Turkey. Miss Mary 
T. Farnham’s life was to the end one of unselfish devo- 
tion to the happiness and welfare of others. A success- 
ful teacher of youth for many years in her native Siate 
and in the schools of Boston, she has passed the later 

eriod of her life in care for the aged and invalid. 

hrough all her special thought and service have been 
given to the comfort and welfare of her absent mission- 
ary sister, by whom, as by her other surviving relatives 
and all who knew her helpful life, she will be sorely 
missed and sincerely mourned. 


MRS. WILLIAM LINCOLN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bucknam Ellis, widow of William Lin- 
coln, aged seventy-nine years, died at Warren, Mass., 


une 1. 

Mrs. Lincoln was a daughter of Captain Shepard Ellis, 
cousin of John Quincy Adams, and a lineal descendant 
of Rev. Thomas Shepard, an Ae pall a ad author, 
and founder of Harvard College, and of Rey. Nathan 
Buecknam, a distinguished English minister who was 
settled at Medway in 1724. She was a woman of ex- 
traordinary mental power and individuality, who in- 
herited the scholarly attainments of distinguished an- 
cestry from one who was esteemed the most learned 
exponent of Puritan theology in New England. She 
was a believer in evangelical doctrine thorough and 
pees and united with the Congregational church in 

er youth, and although devoted to her family her 
hands were full of blessings, lavished far and wide. 
She was a strong and independent thinker and always 
interested in the social problems and the living topics 
of the day, 


Stooping quite down earth’s lowest needs besides. 


Mrs. Lincoln was educated at Monson Academy and 
Cambridge, and married William Lincoln in 1838, who 
was one of the prominent ana wealthy men of Western 
Massachusetts and widely known in insurance circles. 
One sister, Miss Frances B. Ellis of Warren, and five 
ehildren survive her—Mrs. Harriet Eliza Robbins of 
Warren, William Ellis Lincoln of Warren and Worces- 
ter, Mrs. Willis I. Twitchell of Hartford, Ct., Charles 
Smith Lincoln of Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Stephen C. 
Warriner of Springfield. 


MRS. ABBIE M. SINCLAIR. » 


Mrs. Sinclair died in Stoneham, Mass , June 10, at the 
Congregational * idee Ghat aged seventy-nine years. In 
Holderness, N. H., where her early years were passed, in 
Sandwich, N. H., where after marriage she lived several 
Sen aneps in Lowell, Mass., where after the death of her 

usband she made her home,she was known to many as 
one of those humble, self-sacriticing, devoted Christian 
characters whose presence in the home life and social 
circles was a benediction to all. 


In Candia, N. H., Bedford and geting Maes, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., and Stoneham. Mass., where with her 
beloved daughter Mary, the wife of Rev. George E. 
Lovejoy, she shared in the duties of a minister’s home, 
she will be remembered by her serene and gentle spirit, 
her kind, sunny and sympathetic disposition and that 
amiability and goodness of nature that-won for her a 
warm place in the hearts of the people with whom she 
was brought into church relations and Christian service. 

After months of suffering, patiently borne, she quietly 
fell asleep in Jesus as the Sabbath sun threw its early 
peams into her room, and the beauteous dawn of God’s 
day of rest was a token of that more beautiful dawning 
of heaven’s glories upon those wh» enter into the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 


CONSUMPTION. 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Sept. 14. 
DEAR Sirs: After being treated by several phy- 
sicians for throat and lung trouble, and pronounced 
a case of incurable consumption, my sister used 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam. She has taken four 
bottles, her cough is growing less frequent and she 
feels much stronger. We seea great improvement 
* every day. She has gained six pounds already, 

and we are all feeling quite hopeful. 
Mrs. M. B. SHAW. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S SUMMER TRAVELING GUIDE. 
—The Summer Excursion Book of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 1894 is out, and presents an unusually 
meritorious appearance. Great care has been ex- 
ercised in its compilation, the technical information 
being especially reliable, The great variety of 
routes suggested, the exhaustive schedules of rates, 
the graphic descriptions of about four hundred 
places, the explanatory maps and the illustrations 
make the volume exceedingly valuable and almost 
indispensable to those contemplating summer tour- 
ing. A nominal charge of ten cents is placed on 
each copy, which can be obtained on application to 
the general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia, or to ticket agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Ten cents 
extra will be charged for mailing. 
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UNDERWEAR. 


We have special lines of Men’s, Youths’, 
Boys’, and Children’s Underwear, at the 
uniform price of 50c,, which we believe are 
unequalled for real value, and which include 
garments usually sold for much more money. 


M 9 are Bonbon’s Imported French 
ens 

made with ploping shoulders, 
all sizes, and sell them this season for 
manufactured in France by 
ensuring an easy-to-wear 50c. 


Balbriggan soft fine quality 
50 Shirts, woven very elastic; 
. Cc. andcuttoaccurately fit in every 
Sh i rts respect. We have them in both 
long and short sleeves, and of 
ONLY 5 () CENTS. 
These splendid Drawers are M 3 
Bonbon, with soft seams, en S 
from strong, flexible stock, 
self-adjustable garment, an 
are, without doubt, the best Drawers. 
Drawers ever sold 


FOR CENTS. 
? A most superior Youth’s and 
Youths Boy’s Balbriggan Shirt, of 
and smooth finish, and firm texture. 


? which will give perfect satisfac- 
Boys tion. They are fitted to the 


Shirts body, carefully woven, and 
¢ finished with short sleeves, and 
have never been sold before 


AT 5 () CENTS. 


Our CHILDREN’S stock comprises a won- 
drous variety of every grade of Imported and 
Domestic Underwear for little people. 


MAIL ORDERS 


are especially requested, and gar- 
ments sold will be gladly exchanged 
for other sizes or qualities, if de- 
sired. 


Chandler &Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
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It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
which Zast as long as the skirt. 


ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Technology Student wants three months’ summer 
employment in quiet summer hotel, as traveling com- 
panion, at light farming, or especially in works of some 
chemical industry (paper, glass, etc.), with view to enter- 
ing business permanently next year. Some experience 
in farm and office work. Moderate pay expected. Ad- 
dress “ C, 252,” Station A, Boston. ey, 


Minister.—A minister, who refers to any member of 
the association to which he belongs, desires a place. 
Churches paying over $1,000 salary need notapply. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Candidate,’ North Conway, N. H. 


Summer Board in Northfield, Mass.—Perma- 
nent guests desired who require a comfortable, quiet 
home for the season. Personal attenfion given to the 
diet of delicate persons. New house. modern con- 
veniences; high, healthy location, near large hotel and 
Stone Hall. Adults preferred. Reduced rates for Sep- 
tember. Address ‘‘ Westview,’ East Northfield, Mass. 
P, O. Box 12, 


Summer Boarders Wanted among the hills in 
Vermont. Grand scenery and pure air. Cream, milk, 
eggs and fruits in abundance. Magazines and papers, 
woods and fields, pleases drives and walks. irror 
Lake one mile. Address Box 82, Berlin, Vermont. 


A Graduate of a Theological Seminary wishes 
to spend the summer in Boston or vicinity. He desires 
to meet the expense of board by some position or em- 

loyment. He has had considerable experience as a 
LAR Address Graduate, care of the Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED WOMEN T° TAKE. CROCHET WORK to do 


CITY or COUNTRY 
Steady Work AT HOME Particulars on ap- 


plication. L. WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, 


he reid ei 


THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 
Shape of the Human Foot, and knitted from the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, 


Longest-Wearing, and 


Most Comfortable. 


Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys and Girls. 


: Look for Of, 


Coarse, Fine, and Extra-Fine (half-hose), in solid colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths: § 


, 


4 


on the toe. 


§ SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTAINABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 


(Descriptive Price-List 
to any applicant. 
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SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass 


The Simplex Printer 


roo copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minuteSe 


Ba 


SSS 


The “‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Itswork is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. : 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, 


qa i 
ret’: Battlefiel 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PRoPpHYLACTIC TooTH 
BrusuH is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. Itcleans 
between the teeth. In use, 
follow directions. Sold every- 
where, or 35 cents by mail, 
postpaid. A book about the 
teeth, free. 


ence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. ¥ 
ee ee ee Te 
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RISIBLES. 


Mark Twain, in his new story, now running 
in the Century, makes Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
the hero, utter the following commentary 
upon the deeds recorded in Gen. 3: 

Adam was but human—this explains itall. 
He did not want the apple for the apple’s sake 
—he wanted it only because it was forbidden. 
The mistake was in not forbidding the serpent; 
then he would have eaten the serpent. 

Let us endeavor so to live that when we 
come to die even the undertaker will be sorry. 
—WMark Twain. 


The Interior prints the following samples of 
answers given in written school examina- 
tions: 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s continental policy. 
A. Cromwell was very well behaved and 
quiet. He had nine children. 

Q. When was Clive born? A. In 1757, at 
the age of eighteen. 

Q. What was the object of the censorship at 
Rome? A. It was established to put down 
celibacy, profligacy and other vices. 

Q. Give the meanings and derivation of 
*‘discrimen.” <A. The crisis of a battle; from 
“ dis,’? in every direction, and ‘‘crimen,” a 
charge. 

Q. What was the sound of the Greek Di- 
gamma? A. Like a big drum. 

Q. Translate ewxamenos treis chimairas en- 
thusen. A. Having sworn three dams, he 
sacrificed. 

Q. What was the purport of the Sermon on 
the Mount? A. Our Lord said: ‘If a man 
smite thee on the right cheek, smite him also 
on the other.’’ 

Q. Write a short biography of Joab. A. 
Joab is my washpot. 

Q. What is a parable? A. A heavenly story 
with no earthly meaning. 

An awkward youth entered a public library 
not far from Boston the other day and deposit- 
ing a magazine containing the conclusion of 
an engrossing serial story asked, ‘‘Got any 
more seriouses?’’ The librarian thought it 
worth her while to interrogate the young man 
further, and so, with a view to drawing him 
out, inquired if there was a library in the town 
from which he had recently come. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘and a good one,too. It’s kept by 
three spinnets.” ‘ Spinnets, what are they ?”’ 
“Why don’t you know? Women that haint 
got no husbands.” 


Mrs. Backbay : ‘I never would have believed 
my little boy could use such language. Been 
playing with bad children again, haven’t 
you?” a 

Algernon: ‘‘No’m. Teddy Bacon and I 
have been playing with a parrot his uncle 
sent him from Chicago.’’—Truth. 


It is reported that in a Western girls’ board- 
ing school the other day there was a debate 
on the question, ‘‘Is Ibid a greater writer 
than Anon?” 


A Chicago paper suggests this wholly novel 
and original love story. 
CHAPTER I, 
Sophronia loved Charles 
Charles loved Sophronia. 
CHAPTER Il. 
He proposed and was instantly accepted. 
CHAPTER It. 
Sophronia’s parents approved the match and 
so did the parents of Charles. 
CHAPTER Ivy. 
No relative or enemy interfered and no one 
felt displeased with anything. ; 
CHAPTER Y. 
After a pleasant engagement they were hap- 
pily married. 


madly. Also, 


One of our well-known and most active 
Boston laymen has a son, a clever young man, 
who'the other morning at family prayers was 
a little dilatory in finding in his Bible the 
assigned passage for the day. This gave his 
father occasion to remark that if Charlie were 
more familiar with the Bible he would not 
find it so difficult to turn at once to any given 
book. Thereat Charlie bristled up and said 
that he would be willing to stand comparison 
in this respect with the rest of the family and, 
to put the thing at once to atest, proposed that 
they all see which first could find the book of 
Hezekiah. Father and mother innocently ac- 
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cepted the challenge, and there was silence for 
a minute while the three rapidly turned and 
re-turned the pages of the Old Testament. 
Gradually it dawned upon the mother that 
they were all engaged in a somewhat fruitless 
chase. She broke the news to father, and 
since then there has been no parental remon- 
strance with Charlie because of his unfamil- 
jarity with Scripture. 


A GRAND FEATURE of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it purifies the blood and sends it coursing through 
the veins full of richness and health, it also imparts 
new life and vigor to every function of the body. Hence 
the expression so often heard: ‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
made a new person of me.” It overcomes that, tired 
feeling so common now. 


HoopD’s PILLS are purely vegetable, perfectly harm- 
less, always reliable and beneficial. 


Bright’s 


SSEUUPROGGDNSSOEO NOD AUMDONUAREMRES OCHO) 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
the Kidneys, the 
Stone of the 


Dr. M. M. Jordan, 


Boydton, Virginia. [A communication from 
the‘ Virginia Medical Monthly” jor March, 
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= 1888.] “Three years ago, without having 
= been previously sensible ofimpaired strength 
= or any deterioration of health, I found myself 
uffering from Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
ieys. My attention was first directed to the 
xistence of renal trouble by Dropsy making 
= its appearance as Gidemaon the face, particu- 
= larly around the eyes, and simultaneously in 
= the lower extremities. Examination showed 
= that the urine contained two and a half per 
= cent. of albumen, there wasa heavy sediment, 
= and casts of urates were deposited in abund- 
ance. This state of things was soon followed 
by Urzemic Poisoning, manifested by 
Coma and Delirium, and I was confined for 
many months to my bed, everything point= 
ing toa fatal termination. Treatment fail- 
= ing of any permanent good results, I was, in 
= this condition, put upon 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the good effects of which were soon apparent 
in a notable diminution of the albumen, a 
partial disappearance of the Dropsy, and a 
= gradual subsidence of the Comaand Delirium. 
Under the continued use of the Water there 
was slow but constant improvement in my 
condition, until L was so far restored as to 
be able to enter actively upon the practice 
of my profession, in which I have now been 
engaged for some two years without any in- 
terruption of moment on account of my 
health. There has been, occasionally, some 
manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but 
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Springs. 


The Gouty Diathesis, etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Bladder, &c. 


‘Dr. David E. Smith, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


14 June 1894 


Care of the TEETH 


2 is of great importance. 
2 To secure a perfect 
dentiirice 
should be your aim. 
‘Test 
deliciously flavored 


Rupifoam 


. . é 
Sample vial mailed free. 


Address 
wSE. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Disease, 


= 


for Bright’s Disease of 
Gouty Diathesis 


I have found them promptly disappear under 
the influence of the Water. With thisexperi- = 
ence I cannot do less than commend this = 
Water to the profession as worthy of trialin = 
other similar cases.” 


of Bronxville, Westchester, N. Y. Gees 
Jromcommunication inthe “Medical Brief’’ 
of May, 1881.) 

“Several months since I was called to see a = 
patient, a lady suffering from hereditary = 
Rheumatic Gout. Her limbs were yvery= 
C£dematous and would pit on pressure, leayv-= 
ing an indentation long after the finger was = 
removed. Thisled me toinquire as to the con-= 
dition of the urinary organs. Microscopical= 
examination showed that the urine was= 
loaded with urates; and also revealed casts, = 
and by heat and nitric acid 1 found twenty== 
five per cent. albumen, showing a marked 
case of Bright’s Disease complicated with = 
Rheumatic Gout. My first object wasto get = 
rid of the gravel, which was rasping and tear- = 
ing the kidneys. I put dry cups over the kid- = 
neys and ordered 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


four gobletsaday. In afew days she passed 

a stone (egg-shaped) five-eighths of an inch 
long by one-quarter of an inch in diameter. = 
I continued the cupping and the use of the = 
Water, and she continued steadily improv: 
ing, until now the urine is nearly normal 
No casts can be discovered, and sheis scarcely 

sensible of the gouty trouble.” = 


Springs open June 15th, 


2? THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.’ 
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ESTROUTE 


The Great Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. A pleasureandadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO=-SILICON 


for 16 years and never found its equal 
for cleaning and polishing SILVER 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—R. R. Morris, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal. Sent sor sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 !ohn St. New Yorks 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, isa charm. 


Omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, oh ae 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cak\ 


a EWIS' 98 ~ LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other Le it being 
a fine powder and Pgs in a can 
with removable lid, the contents 
are always ready for use. 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was' 
DIDes disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CQ. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
_— lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed: to effect a permas 
ment cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. ' 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. FE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


INSOMNIA. 

A i geo cele efficient and inexpensive formula for the 
relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to * In- 
somnia,” Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mentioning this paper. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. | 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
a of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A, M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N. Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Connecticut Asso,, Hartford, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, June 19, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
Goer tonet House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Rew Or, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETy.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Hse House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveiand office, Y.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W; Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION Socigery.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—inu oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Ilaven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the“ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886, 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. Ss. Nickerson; furnisbes loan libraries and religious 
ready to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited. and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer, 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churelfes of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes tne Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
ana Life Boat. - 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


Most IMPORTANT OF ALL.—One-third of our entire 
lives we spend in sleep. One-third of our entire 
time is spent upon a single piece of furniture. How 
important, therefore, becomes the selection of a 
suitable bedstead, in view of its importance over all 
other pieces of furniture. Every experienced and 
wise housekeeper agrees that there is no bedstead 
made which takes precedence over a strong, light, 
beautiful brass bedstead. They are now selling 
some superb brass bedsteads at Paine’s furniture 
warerooms, 48 Canal St., at ridiculously Jow prices. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, I was in a 
terrible condi- 
tion with a hu- 
mor, or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face gs 
and body. See- 
ing the testi 7s 
mony of others 
fy as to the effi- O# 
1" cacy of Ayer’s a& 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 98 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 6: 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 9: 
kind of skin disease.’ —J. W. DEAN, 02 
Moss Point, Miss. 


-Ayer’s sus Sarsaparilla & 


Admitted at the World’s Fair O: 
000000200 0G000000000000: 
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Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliated 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 
Is there hope of cure? 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the Sranlaet of skin purifiers, 

As wellas blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores, 

It is successful in curing 

Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 

It especially appeals to those who have 

’ Suffered long and hopelessly. 

It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels as 
well as upon the skin and blood. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 
Blood at the same time. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, $1. PoTTER 
Drue & CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


“‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,”’ free 
SSSSSGSGGOGG OS GGOGQO GOGGLE 
Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 
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% HIGHLY For 
ENDORSED Stomach’ 
bythe medical , : eben ta 
% faculty of (Pee tapeen LOSS Ce) p- 
Paris. An ees |petite,Men- : 

% agreeable and qtal Depres-’ 


& sion, Poor-% 
ness of the 


Ague, 

i\Retarded ¢% 
y 
2 
y, 


tue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. 


30 North William St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 

\\ New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 


PARIS: 22 


pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky 
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“| By the light quivering aspen madej}= 


“fea Yet in your house you well do know Sy, 


BEST FORK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 


SAPOLIO 
pm) Liberty R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


—. of the body is the funda- 
’' mental factor of health 


ai eee ATES Extraordinary Notice 


Ferris ) 
SUMMER SILKS 
Good oe En Maes es cos a 


\. They are the very latest colorings, designs and 
CHSC qualities, including Fine Tafjffetas, Fine Indias, 
Fine Printed Satins, Fine Brocaded Satins, and a 


great variety of other Fancy Silks. They are 


~ G Corset worth $1.25 to $2.00. 
&S Waists OUR PRICES 
overamillion mothers, 


ease (9C. and 98C. 


Sold by all leading Samples will be sent without charge to the 
retailers readers of the * Congregationalist,’? who will 


B ° confer a favor if they describe as closely as pos- 
Ferris Bros., 
! 


sible the colorings desired. 


give perfect ease and 
freedom of motion; 
perfectsymmetry, per- — 
fect grace. Worn by 


f SENSIBLE, 
GRACEF 
DURA Ut, 


Manufacturers, 


| 341 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branch Ophee: R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


‘4 537 Market Street, 
SR SAN FRANCISCO. Tremont pas and Temple Pl., Boston. 
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PROF, ALPHEUS S. PACKARD. 


Born December 23, 1798, died July 13, 1884. 


EED we say that teachers remember pupils; often recall with vivid distinctness their familiar 
N forms, as they sat long years ago in the recitation-room; and that it causes a thrill of gratifi- 
cation to recognize them when they come back again? They trace them step by step in the progress 
of life, rejoice in their usefulness, feel themselves to be sharers in their successes, their honors and 
their fame.. As their great reward, they would be remembered in return, so far as they deserve to be 
remembered, for devotion to their trust, for jealous pride in the true honor and the highest welfare of 
pupils and of the college. In hours of anxiety and despondency no such voices of cheer and hope 
reach their ears as those of alma mater’s own sons, giving assurance of their active sympathy in 
whatever, amid the conflicts and struggles of the college, aims for the promotion of its. highest 


interests and the establishment of truth and right.—From an address, Our Alma Mater, given by 


Professor Packard to the Bowdoin Alumni Association. 
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Edueational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK &.CO. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Weorcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


BostTGn, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
Jife. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, ’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. : i 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory, and Opens Year commences 
Sept. 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept, 5th. Thorough preparation for: any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en swite, with every modern 

improvement, including fire-place in each room, 

Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. : 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 

All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTO 


onservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tllustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women, 


This institution prowaes, at a minimum cost, in- 
straction in all of the new and el proved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 


Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
of Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BOSTON, MAss. 
Se2wygygney yey Sweyyye eee ee eee 
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. Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, MASS., 


And its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 

dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 

pone $160 a year. For Catalogue address Rev. J. 
. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

Mrs. 8, L. CADY and Miss C, E. CADY, Principals. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, NEw YorKE. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ‘CRRA N.Y? 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments, Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New YORK, LONG ISLAND. 


CHa 
fer 4 UTA PLAN , 
Point O Woods 

eqvhe Great South Beach, 


only Forty Mies from NewYork 


Hi S er Schools 
m QUMM of every sort, 
Instructors of National reputation 
Jar PIM saw, 
saat vara tee Musical and 
Werary attractions gta i 
Ws 4 t ue Le a 
sz = Same as Ucea 
Sc tio heat. Nodust, No Nay fever, 
‘Sailing, Fishing. Bathing in Surf and Bay. 
ANFGEAL PLACE @* SUMMER STUDYn® RECREATION, 


for Prospectus,address Assembly. Babylon, NY, 


DISTRICT OF COEUMBIA. 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academie Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
beep ta for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and MRs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. é 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Boys’ Brigade Camp at Ocean Pier Hotel, 


Beachmont, Mass., 
From July 9th to 29th Inclusive. 


Daily lessons in Bible study, gymvastics, athletics and 
military exercises. Special school of instruction for 
officers daily. Board and lodging for boys under fifteen, 
50 cents per day; boys over fifteen, $4.00 per week. 
Lectures each day by distinguished speakers. For cir- 
cular giving full particulars address A. S. Stafford, 
Secy., 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


z HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 
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NOW READY. 


LIFE OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By PAUL SABATIER. 


Translated from the French by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. 8vo. $2.50. 


No -work of recent years has created a 
greater stir in literary and religious circles 
than Paul Sabatier’s masterly work. The 
interest aroused has been widespread and 
sincere, prominent reviewers on the Conti- 
nent and in England pronouncing it a bi- 
ography of the very first rank in historical 
and literary value. It has passed rapidly 
through numerous French editions, and is 
now, in answer to an eager demand, issued 
in an English edition for American readers. 


FROM ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


‘‘For long, very long, nothing has moved me so 
deeply as this lofty and simple story.” 


THE LONDON EXPOSITOR. 
“A book which can hardly fail to be monumental. 
It may stand on the same shelf with Vuillari’s ‘ Life 
of Savonarola.’ ” 


N. Y. EXAMINER. 

‘““M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he 
actually was, emphasizing the human side of his 
character. He has succeeded admirably; better, 
we think, than any of his predecessors.” 


THE LonpDoN SAT. REVIEW. 

‘““We have seldom seen so masterly and careful a 
criticism. It is a remarkable and excellent book; 
nor, great as is the progress which the French his- 
torical school has recently made, have we seen a 
better example of it.’ 


xt Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Pupils Wanted.—A student, the son of a clergy- 
man, who has taken a thorough course in shorthand, is 
desirous of a few pupils through the summer vacation. 
Thorough instruction given by correspondence. Terms. 
liberal. Address Clarence E. Noyes, Castleton, Vt. 


Housekeeper.—Situation wanted in a family by a 
lady of experience, where faithful, conscientious serv- 
ice is epeecated: Five years in last place. Address 
“L.A. K.,’’ Congregationalist office. 


Cottage for Sale.—For sale (cheap) or to rent for 
the summer at Woodstock, N. H, a pretty new cottage, 
with garden and barn. Pleasantly situated as a country 
home. Address “ E. C.,’? Woodstock, N. 0 


Minister.—A minister, who refers to any member of 
the association to which he belongs, desires a place. 
Churches paying over $1,000 salary need not apply. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Candidate,” North Conway, N. H 


Summer Board in Northfield, Mass.—Perma- 
nept guests desired who require a comfortable, quiet 
home for the-season. Personal attention given to the 
diet of delicate persons. New house, modern con- 
yeniences; high, healthy Loca aay large hotel and 


Stone Hall. Adults preferred. educed rates for Sep- 
tember. Address ‘‘ Westview,” East Northfield, Mass. 
P. O. Box 12. / 


FAVORABLY KNOWN $1395 1826.9 LAS. 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 2 
. IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. REST. 
\ MENEELY & CO., GENUINE. 
WEST-TROY, N. YAISELL- METAL. 
@ CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


in the Wor! 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUND#Y. BAl-TIMORE, MD, 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


~ (WiNciA aot! BELL FOUND 


8 - CINCINNAT!, OHIO 
5 hy 


RY 
BELLS 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF | 4 
C@araioque with 2500 testimonials. Prices and Thee 


wa 


2m June 1804 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S! Tie@serecsrionausr |HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & c0.s 


New Books. 


Just Published. New Book by John Ruskin. 
Verona, and Other Lectures. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and London In- 
stitutions between 1870 and 1883. By JoHN RUSKIN, 
D.C.L., LL.D. llustrated with Frontispiece in 
color and 11 Photogravure Plates from drawings 
by the author. Medium 8vo, cloth. Price $2.50, net. 
“Of the five chapters in this volume, the first three 

belong to the year 1870; the last two date from 1882-1885. 

Three out of the five chapters have been read as lec- 

tures... . Since the latest in date, chapter IV., was 

written, the author has not spoken in public; but this 
aper, ‘Candida Casa,’ is sufficiently lixe the rest in 
orm, and closely enough connected with the course on 

* The Pleasures of England,’ to justify the general title 

of the volume—‘ Verona, and Other Lectures.’ ”~From 

Lditor’s Introduction. 


Just Ready. New and Cheaper Edition. With a 
New Preface. 


Social Evolution. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo, $1.75. 


“ Undoubtedly the ablest book on social evolution that 
has been published for a long time.’’—Boston Herald. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Primitive Civilizations; 


‘Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic 


Communities. By E. J. Simcox, author of “ Natu- 
ral Laws,’ etc. 2vols. 8vo. Price $5.00 each. 


JUST READY. Second Edition. 


The Romance of the Insect 
World. 


By Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ Nothing could be more interesting to young readers 
than this book.”’— Boston Evening Transcript. 

“ A book of most fascinating interest.”—Boston Home 
Journal. 


“There are few readers of any age who will not feel 
its charm.”—J. ¥. Evangelist. 


NOW READY. Second Edition. 
Third Edition in Preparation. 


The Friendship of Nature. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 
By MABEL OsGoop WriGuHT. 18mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 
copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 8yvo. 
Price $3.00 net. 

“There is something of tranquil refreshment about 
this little book, like a stroll in some quaint old-fashioned 
garden, where sweet-scented flowers blow, and there is 
space, and wide-branching trees, where gold-green sun- 
shine strikes through on tangled grass. .. . Seldom has 
any one written of birds so CAN aay fig frailness, their 
Jiquid notes, their whirling flights, all are here.’—JMi/- 
waukee Sentinel. . 


Fourth Edition of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Great 
Novel Now heady. 


The Fifth Edition is in Active Preparation. 
Marcella. 


By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of ‘The His- 
tory of David Grieve,” “Robert Elsmere,” etc. 
With New Portrait. In two volumes, smal] 12mo, 
buckram. In box. Price $2.00. 

“** Marcella’ is a novel not to be light passed over; 


it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written,’ 
—The Independent. 


NOW READY. 
Sixth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New 
Novel. The Seventh Edition is Now in 
the Press. 


Katharine Lauderdale. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,”’ 
“Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. With Illus- 
trations and a new Portrait of the Author. In two 
volumes. Small 12mo, buckram, in box. Price 
$2.00. | 
“*Katharine Lauderdale’ is an excellent novel, and 

the series of which it is the first installment can hardly 

fail to be of great interest. . .. Mr. Crawford’s work has 
never been finer or more delicate than it isin ‘ Katharine 

Lauderdale,’ ”— Spectator. 


Just Published. A New Novel. 


The Wings of Icarus. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed 
by Herself in 


1. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris 
between July 18, 188-, and March 26 of the 
following year. 

H. A Fragmentary Journal. 
Il. A Postscript. 

By LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 
top. Price $1.25. 

“Tt is a study of the inner workings of the human 
heart, and if the motives of a soul were ever laid bare 
it has been done in ‘The Wings of Icarus.’... A good 
story told in an intensely natural and interesting 
manner.”—Providence News. 


- Macmillan & Co., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


18mo, cloth, gilt 
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subscription. ; 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


New Books of Fiction. 


Claudia Hyde. A very interesting view of an at- 
tractive, old-fashioned Virginia household, with 
an engaging love story, by FRANOES COURTENAY 
BAYLOR, author of “Juan and Juanita.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


His Vanished Star. A striking story of East Ten- 
nessee mountain life, scenery and characters, 
told with remarkable vigor by CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK (Miss Mary N. Murfree). 16mo, $1.25. 


Two Strings to His Bow. By WALTER MITCHELL. 
16mo, $1.25. A novel with a skillful plot, plenty 
of dramatic situation and incident and told in a 
very attractive style. 


The Story of Dan.’ A strong, well written, thor- 
oughly interesting story of Irish peasant life, by 
M.B.FRANOIS. 16mo, $1.25. 


The White Crown, and Other Stories. By HER- 
BERT D. WARD. 16mo, $1.25. ‘*Mr. Ward’s sto- 
ries every one have the supreme merit of being 
interesting.”’—The Churchman, New York. - 


Bayou Folk. By KaTrE CHOPIN. 16mo, $1.25. 
“These Creole and Acadian tales are so fine 
that no words save ‘charming’ and ‘fascinat- 
ing’ will serve to describe them.”’—Portland 
Transcript. . 

In Exile, and Other Stories. A tasteful volume 
of excellent short stories by MARY HAaLLocK 
Foorr, author of ‘*The Chosen Valley,” ‘The 
Led-Horse Claim,” ‘John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony,” ‘The Last Assembly Ball,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

The Petrie Estate. By HELEN DAwrEs Brown. 
16mo, $1.25. ‘“*Helen Dawes Brown is pleas- 
antly remembered as the author of ‘ Two College 
Girls,’ an extremely well constructed and enter- 
taining story, which gave promise of better 
attainments in the future. These expectations 
are delightfully realized in ‘The Petrie Estate,’ 
a story with many felicitous touches.’— Boston 
Transcript. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. By KATE DouGuLaAs WiG- 
GIN. Mlustrated, 16mo, $1.00. ‘‘As a story for 
girls the book is unexcelled, for, aside from the 
interest in Polly’s solution of her problem, there 
are many lessons of courage and hopefulness 
that are good for girls to think about.”’—Public 
Opinion, Washington, D.C. 


No Heroes. A Story for Boys. By BLANOHE WIL- 
Lis HOWARD. Illustrated, 75 cents. ‘ Blanche 
Willis Howard tells a vigorous and sparkling 
story of a boy who is not improbably good, but 
perfectly naturaland nice.’”—New York Tribune. 


A Native of Winby, and Other Tales. By SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT. $1.25. ‘It would be hard to 
name stories better than are four at least of 
these.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales. By 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. $1.25. ‘Nowhere 
else has he displayed his versatile gifts, the 
pathos, the quaint humor, the'delicate wit, the 
refined feeling and the felicity of style by which 
his works are distinguished, to better advan- 
tage.’—Home Journal, New York. 


The Son of.a Prophet. By GEORGE ANSON JACK- 
SON. $1.25. ‘ We do not hesitate to rank this 
story in respect to both interest and power with 
‘Ben Hur’ and the ‘Prince of India.’ ’”’—Boston 
Congregationalist. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Ask your dealer for them or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money, 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Box D 2, Jersey: City, 

Nd. : 
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THE CASSELL PUBLISHING 60.’S 


New and Recent Publications. 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
TRANSPORT. 


By W. Crark RusskexLy, autbor of “ List, 
Ye Landsmen!” ‘““‘The Emigrant Ship,” 
“Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


THE STORY OF A MODERN 
WOMAN. 
By Erta Hepworts Drxon. Cloth, $1.00. 


WRECKAGE: SEVEN STUDIES. 
By Husurtr CRACKANTHORPE. Cloth, $1.25. 
CHAPERGNED: 


A Brikr PAGE FROM A SUMMER ROMANCE. 
16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


WANTED: A COPYIST. 
By W. H. BREARLEY. 16my, flexible cloth, 
50 cents. 


YOUNG SAM AND SABINA. 


By Tom CopsieiGu, author of “ Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter.’’ 16mo, flexible cloth, 50 
cents. 


MY TWO WIVES. 


By ONE oF THEIR HUSBANDS, in two parts: 
Part I.—My First Wife, by Her Second Hus- 
band; Part II.—My Second Wife, by Her 
First Husband. 16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


BROKEN LINKS: 


A Love Story. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, autbor 
of ‘The Snare of the Fowler,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE AND LATER SPEECHES OF 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


One vol., 


8vo., extra cloth, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 
By J. T. Bonney. Large 8vo, $5 00. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU.” 

12mo, $1.50. 

*LISBETH. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A FAIR JEWESS. 


By B. L. Farsron, author of ‘The Last 
Tenant,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Count Tousrot. 


By Lesiiz Keriru. 


** Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publica- 
tions sent free to any address on application. 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 


31 E. 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 


A NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


“Congregationalists in America,” 


A popular history of their origin, belief, polity, growth 
and work. By Rey. ALBERT E. DUNNING, D. D. Special 
chapters by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D.,on Congregational 
Work and Progress in the West and Northwest; Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., on Congregationalists and Their 
Young,People; Key. H. A. Bridgman, on Congregational 
Literature; and Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D , on Ecclesi- 
astical Councils. Introductions by Rev. RICHARD S. 
STorRS, D.D., LL. D., and Major-General OLIVER O. 
HOWARD. Agents wanted. For full particulars address 


J.A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 44 East 14th St., N. Y. 


. WE have something new, : 
q Neat and attractive ing 
TOPIC CARDS... . 5 


The Finlay Bros. Co. en 
Hartford, Conn & 
Send for samples. ef f 


CHURCH PEWS. 

Sixty Pews and Cushions at a bargain. 
mediately to Congregational Church Treasurer, 

Patchogue, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
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A Serial Story, entitled 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER’S 


For July. 


MAGAZINE 


Now Ready. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


By Grace King, Owen Wister, C. S. Reinhart, Eva Anstruther, Brander Matthews, 
and Robert Grant are also features of this attractive Summer Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BIBLE 


STUDIES @ 


3 DISTINCT COURSES. 


Course I. 
Six grades: the Teacher, 
Little Pilzrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


three years ago’has proved a great success. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies, 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


THE NEW METHOD introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps about 


Course Il. 
In ‘fifty-two lessons. 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


Course III. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses IJ. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions of Cony in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. 
Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Pieture Uards. 
the Création to the coronation of Saul: the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


The arrangement of the material is 


The first year covers the Bible history from 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
eeeCeqUueqece@zoqoCeoogenueu ee 


jUSIC 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA ViIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 


Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 


OUTING SONCS 


4 collection of good songs for all outing occasion 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW XORK, CHICAGE, 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


PELOUBET, D. D., 
and HUBERT P. MAIN, for use where only one 
book is desired for the devotional meeting and the 
Sunday school. Cloth, #40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. Doane, 

will meet the de- 
mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Boards, #30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 


ENLARGED Q li 
AND 
ieee uarterlies 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
The International Lessons 


ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES 


THE WESTMINSTER 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 


for advanced scholars. With a colored map. 40 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for younger scholars. With a colored map. 36 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year, School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY 


Enlarged and remodeled, Illustrated. 36 pages. 
One copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 
to one address, 8 cts. 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 


John H. Scribner, 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business Superintendent. 
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tian unity were reported at the home 

missionary meeting at Omaha. The 
Ministers of five denominations in Salt 
Lake, Utah, meet every Monday morning, 
and the churches of these denominations 
have held united evangelistic meetings the 
past winter. Inquiries concerning Congre- 
gational methods and their adaptability for 
the union of various denominations are 
coming from many quarters, and in several 
places have been followed by practical re- 
sults. At Clarksville, Mich., a church of 
123 members, which includes representa- 
tives of several denominations, has been 
organized and has become Congregational. 
A business man, not a professing Christian, 
has lately erected a fine edifice for a church 
at Nekoosa, Wis., and proposes to offer it 
to Congregationalists, believing that they 
can best unite the different elements in the 
town in one church, which is all that is 
needed at present. Other instances have 
occurred in which Congregationalists have 
united with other denominations which ap- 
peared in those localities more likely to 
prosper and maintain harmony among all 
Christians. Much gain to the Christian 
Church is possible by such mutual conces- 
sions and the quiet application of princi- 
ples of liberality and charity in local com- 
munities. 


S ie cheering signs of growing Chris- 


Several volumes are now in press which 
promise to be important additions to Con- 
gregational literature. Messrs. J. A. Hill 
& Co. of New York are about to publish 
Congregationalists in America, a history of 
the rise and growth of the denomination 
from its beginning and of its progress in 
this country from the landing of the Pil- 
grims to the present time. Its author is 
Rey. A, E. Dunning. It is to include intro- 
ductory articles by Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs 
and Major-General O. O. Howard; also spe- 
cial chapters by Rev. Drs. A. H. Quint, 
F. E. Clark, J. E. Roy and Rev.-H. A. 
Bridgman. The volume will have about 
550 pages and will contain many illustra- 
tions of leaders in the denomination, his- 
toric places and buildings, colleges and uni- 
versities. It is to be ready Jaly 1. Prof. 
Williston Walker of Hartford Seminary, who 
has already made valuable contributions in 
this same direction, has just completed a 
History of Congregationalism of about the 
same size as the volume just mentioned, 
which is to. be issued by the Christian Lit- 
erature Company. The Sunday School and 
‘Publishing Society has in press The: Story 
of the Pilgrims, by Rev. Morton Dexter. 
It appeared last year in the columns of the 
Congregationalist, but has been rewritten 
with important additions, and is also to be 
illustrated. American history-does not fur- 
nish more interesting themes than those 
connected with the growth of Congregation- 


alism in this country. The want of popular, 


literature on this subject has been a serious 
one. The publication of these volumes will 
afford all Congregationalists, and especially 
young people, opportunity to become fa- 
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miliar with their denominational history 
and principles and with the lives of the 
men who have done valuable service bearing 
this historic name. 


Many elements of peculiar interest clus- 
tered around the ordination of the two 
young ministers at Andover, June 11, to 
which reference is made in another column. 
Rey. S. C. Bartlett, Jr., who is under ap- 
pointment of the American Board as a mis- 


_Sionary to Japan, spent three years in that 


country after his graduation from Dart- 
mouthin1887. He there became acquainted 
with the daughter of Dr. M. L. Gordon, a 
graduate of Andover Seminary, a brother- 
in-law of Professor Churchill and for many 
years a missionary of the board. Miss Gor- 
don graduated last week at Bradford Acad- 
emy and is to be united in marriage to Mr, 
Bartlett next month. Both are thoroughly 
familiar with the language and life of the 
Japanese, and they and their labors will 
have especial interest to the churches, The 
romantic beginnings of fhissions are natur- 
ally recalled, when Newell and Judson, 
among the first graduates of Andover, found 
at Bradford Academy their wives, Harriet 
Atwood and Ann Hasseltine, and with them 
sailed as the first American missionaries to 
India. Rey. E. 8. Ellis, who is expecting to 
go to Harpoot, Turkey, is the son of Rey. 
Thomas L. Ellis, who died in Paxton, Mass., 
in 1873, a classmate and intimate friend of 
Professor Smyth, whose name the son bears. 
Rarely have missionaries been set apart for 
the foreign field under circumstances of so 
peculiar, tender and romantic interest as 
these. They will be remembered in many 
fervent prayers and the tidings of their la- 
bors will be welcomed as warmly as those of 
the early missionaries who went from An- 
dover long ago. 


Newspaper reports last week described 
a strange scene at a Methodist church in 
a Massachusetts town in the Connecticut 
River Valley. On the previous Sunday the 
pastor, as had been advertised, preached a 
sermon about the bicycle. A large com- 
pany of wheelmen rode in from the neigh- 
boring towns, the band of a certain bicycle 
manufacturing firm played selections in the 
chapel and gave a free concert outside, 
and the other accompaniments of a picnic 
were not wanting. A ladies’ wheel, manu- 
factured by the company above referred to 
and decorated with flowers, was placed in 
front of the pulpit. The minister drew 
many lessons from the bicycle, being care- 
ful to mention the beauty of the one made 
by the particular firm whose band was 
present. The whole performance must have 
been about as appropriate as if some famous 
trotting horse had been placed in front of 
the pulpit and an address had been made 
drawing religious lessons from his fine 
points. Such a profanation of the house 
of God as we have described possibly may 
not have been intended as an advertisement 
of a cycling company, but, with the best 
possible construction, it is to be hoped that 
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the ministers who would conduct such a 
performance are few and far between. 


A CENTURY OF BOWDOIN, 


The life of a college for a hundred years 
is a suggestive theme. To follow the influ- - 
ence of that life in any direction is to be led 
along fascinating and far-reaching paths in 
science, literature, theology, government, to 
study one of the most potent factors in pro- 
ducing and sustaining all that goes to make 
up the noblest elements in Christian society. 
Maine was only a district of Massachusetts 
when the Legislature of this State granted 
a charter to plant a college in that thinly 
settled and distant region, and gave to it 
the name of that honored governor, James 
Bowdoin. It had a hesitant and uncertain 
beginning. Not till 1802 was any class 
formed or instruction given. Not a few of 
its hundred years have been years of disap- 
pointment and conflict, when no apparent 
progress was being made. ° But, in the re- 
trospect, how different these years appear 
when seen’ in their relation to the steady 
development and present commanding in- 
fluence of the college. Periods that seemed 
darkest in its history have been by no means 
least important in laying its enduring foun- 
dations. From self-sacrifices, in which a few 
men have been conspicuous as leaders, 
Bowdoin has risen to honor and power. 

Our columns this week contain interesting 
accounts of the history and character of the 
college by those who have long been thor- 
oughly familiar with its spirit, its teachers 
and students. No college in America has 
more illustrious names on its roll of gradu- 
ates. ._But many more not known to fame, 
whose characters have been shaped within 


‘its walls, have wrought and are working in 


varied lines and many lands for the higher 
interests of mankind. In many a conflict 
for truth and righteousness Bowdoin men 
have been at the front. The splendid tab- 
lets in its Memorial Hall witness to the in- 
telligent spirit of patriotism which it devel- 
oped and to the noble army it sent to fight 
the battles of the Civil War. Count up all 
the money, summarize the lives and labor 
that have been given to the college, has any 
better investmeut been made in the history 
of America? In peace no institutions are 
so influential to promote real prosperity, in 
war none create so wise leaders or braver 
defenders than the Christian college. 

It is worth while also to remember what 
the country owes to Congregationalism for 
the beginning and the present influence of 
Bowdoin. It was in response to the peti- 
tion of Congregational ministers that the 
General Court of Massachusetts incorpo- 
rated the college. A long and hard-fought 
battle resulted in the declaration, by the 
majority of its overseers and trustees, in 
1842, that ‘‘from its foundation it has been 
and still is of the Orthodox Congregational 
denomination.’’ All its presidents have 
been Congregational ministers, though one 
of them, General Chamberlain, was never. 
ordained. 
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It is well, also, for Congregationalists to 


remember what they owe to Bowdoin. While 
its graduates have won honor in all profes- 
sions and departments of business it has 


given to the church many of its ablest and. 


most consecrated ministers, and is well keep- 
ing up its reputation in thisrespect. Of the 
twenty-six graduates of Andover Seminary 
last week seven were from Bowdoin—more 
than twice as many as from any other 
college. 

The success of the experiment of giving 
the students a substantial share in the gov- 
ernment of the college deserves especial 
consideration. It has not only promoted 
the peace and good order of the institution 
but has undoubtedly left its mark for good 
citizenship on the characters of the students. 
Its record in this respect should not be un- 
heeded by Amherst, from which the sugges- 
tion first came which has been carried to 
such important results. 

This review of the history of one of the 
best of New England colleges, of which the 
opportunity is to be afforded by its centen- 
nial next week, will bring great encourage- 
ment to those who are laying the founda- 
tions of similar institutions throughout the 
West, and it ought to prompt larger inter- 
est, more earnest prayers and more gener- 
ous giving for the support of Christian 
institutions of learning, whose strength in- 
sures the prosperity of our Republic. 


,, IF NOT CHRIST, WHO? 


It is interesting and, at the same time, 
pathetic, to see how many persons in a com- 


munity like Boston are carried away with’ 


the latest novelty in religion. Buddhism 
was quite popular hereabouts a few years 
ago among a class of persons most of whom 
had probably never read the New Testa- 
ment. Of late the drift has been toward 
Hinduism, and the recent presence among 
us of the monk Vivekananda has influenced 
restless minds to seek from him illumina- 
tion on spiritual things. 

Here is an exact transcript of a letter ad- 
dressed in a feminine chirography to this 
monk and found on the floor of a public hall 
after his lecture there: 

Soul (known tome as Swami Vivekananda) : 
For belp I ask—help for others—and myself. 
For knowledge of how to meet pain and dis- 
ease—that terrible and yet mysterious experi- 
ence of human life. 


We hunger for the Bread of Life. 
us of this. 


Speak to 
ONE WHO SrExKs Licut. 

At first sight this excites a smile, but the 
sincerity of the writer and the traces of phys- 
ical suffering and of mental struggle are 
too evident to produce any permanent feel- 
ing but that of profound sympathy. It 
seems to be the outburst of a soul at strife 
with itself and its environment, eager for 
help from any source. One would like to 
know more of the personal history of one 
to whom life has come to seem so hard and 
bitter. Has Christianity failed to appeal to 
her, or has she come in contact only with 
distorted types and hypocritical exponents 
of it? At all events her cry to the Hindu 
monk appears to have fallen om unrespon- 
sive ears and to have been tossed aside con- 
temptuously. 

But that there is relief for a burdened 
soul those who have had any experience of 
the strength and gladness which Christianity 
brings into human life believe with all their 
power of belief. Among such are hundreds 
of men and women to whom life has brought 
more shadow than sunshine, who have been 
smitten of God and afflicted, disciplined by 
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toil and poverty and bereavement and lone- 
liness. And yet with united voice they con- 
fess that God to them seems good and near 
and real, and in the sufferings and sorrows 
of His dear Son they find the explanation 
and the interpretation of all that would 
otherwise be inexplicable and unendurable. 

To turn from. this one true light to the 
fantastic and flickering gleams which em- 
anate from other religions is to pass from 
daylight to darkness, from peace to per- 
petual unrest, from spiritual health to spir- 
itual decay. Becoming a Christian does 
not do away with all life’s mysteries and 
problems, but it furnishes a key to them. 
This is the testimony of earnest, reverent 
souls the world over. 


REALITY, 

What the age wants, says a recent writer, 
is reality. It is tired of shams and specula- 
tions. It demands firm ground for its be- 
liefs. Favorite studies are those which ap- 
peal to the senses rather than to the reason. 
Even mental science, as many affirm, must 
be placed on a material basis. Hence the 
increasing interest in biology and in ex- 
periments which lay a foundation for a 
rational. psychology. Faith must be prac- 
tical. It must rest on evidence which ap- 
peals to the senses rather than to that which 
is ideal and spiritual. If we follow the 
drift of the times it is easier to be an athe- 
ist, an agnostic, a materialist or a positivist 
than a theist or a believer in a living, per- 
sonal God. For the existence of the latter 
it is said there is no scientific basis. 

From those who are.devoted to scientific 
studies the demand for a scientific proof of 


the being of God is not unnatural, and yet 


it is hard to understand why there should 


be less hesitancy in recognizing the exist- 


ence of the emotions than of the intellect, 
less readiness to admit the evidence which 
comes through faith and works by love than 
that which rests on demonstrations which 
appeal only to the senses. 

If certain studies have suffered from this 
characteristic of the age the gain in other 
studies more than pays for the loss. We 
have been compelled to re-examine the 
grounds of our faith. It is no slight thing 
to know that they are real. Nor is it any 
disadvantage that character and deeds are 
at present more convincing testimony to 
the genuineness of one’s faith than words, 
that the age cares more for what we are 
than for what we profess to be. 

Why should it be thought unreasonable if 
an age which seeks after reality in all its 
studies and experiments should ask the 
church to prove its right to be by being 
what it claims to be? It is not a creed in 
agreement with the words of the Master 
which has power with the multitude, but 
the lives of the men and women who accept 
that creed. It is not a professed sympathy 
with Christ that wins men to the gospel, 
but the exhibition of His spirit in everyday 
conduct, 

Protestantism has always been willing to 
be tested by the lives of those who have re- 
ceived its principles. It has no treasures 
of merit from which to draw in times of 
emergency, no body of ecclesiastics to dis- 
pense these treasures, no imposing ritual to 
charm the senses and deaden conscience. 
It demands no more from men than it is 
willing to give them. It asks for no respect 
or confidence which it cannot justify. It is 
because the Protestant churches have tried 
to be just what they profess to be that they 
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have accomplished so much, have brought 
such unnumbered blessings into the world. 
It is because they are so full of persons who 
are anxiously seeking to know how they 
may best meet the demand of the age for 
reality that they submit to criticism and by 
their deeds present such irresistible claims 
to honorable recognition. Not insensible 
to the value of creeds or formal statements 
of belief, the church as a whole places little 
reliance on them in its efforts to win men 
for Christ. It trusts in the consecrated ear- 
nestness of those in whom Christ has re- 
vealed Himself as the hope of glory and to 
whom He has given eternal life. It is be- 
cause the church has a real Saviour, one 
whose power its members have felt, that it 
so confidently promises pardon and life to 
those who will believe. 

The church will not refuse to submit to 
any legitimate test which science or pleas- 
ure, or worldly indifference even, can bring, . 


. for it knows that in the hour of supreme 


trial, when all that is of worldly origin fails, 
a strength and a peace of mind are given 
which nothing can destroy. To an age de- 
manding reality the church is presented as 
the most real thing which exists in that age. 


_$—— 


HINDRANCES TO GOSPEL SUCCESS 
ABROAD. HOW TO OVERCOME 
THEM? 


Some are due to inevitable circumstances, 
such as the difficulty of communicating with 
foreigners until their language has been ac- 
quired, which usually takes a long time. 
Others are due to conditions which are not 
necessary yet are common, such as the hin- 
drances which the Turkish and other gov- 
ernments sometimes have offered to mission 
work. Others are owing to the lack of good 
sense and hearty mutual co-operation on 
the part of missionaries themselves. These, 
however, are not frequent because as the 
rule only men and women of a superior type 
now are allowed to enter the missionary 
service and because the prevailing convic- 
tion of the greatness of the work and the 
need of unity in effort has done much to 
repress possible jealousies between different 
missions. 

The gravest hindrances to the success of 
the gospel in the foreign work undoubtedly 
are the tremendous power of heathen reli- 
gions over their adherents, the superstitions 
which hold millions of men and women in 
their grasp, and the sluggishness of the hu- 
man heart in perceiving any need of the gos- 
pel of Christ. These are quite as apparent 
among comparatively refined and cultured 
heathen as among the more ignorant and 
the socially inferior. Education, medical 
and philanthropical relief and other agen- 
cies have done much to remoye them but 
they are long-lived and vigorous. 

These remedies coupled with ardent faith, 
devout prayer and ample pecuniary support 
will overcome the gravest hindrances in 
time. New exigencies will develop new 
methods or new applications of old meth- 
ods, but it is not probable that many new 
principles of missionary activity remain to 
be discovered. Some have believed that if 
missionaries were to adopt the actual habits 
of life of the peoples to whom they min- 
ister, more would be accomplished, but 
this policy has been tried and has not vin- 
dicated itself. Undoubtedly as converts 
from heathenism themselves become qual- 
ified to take up the work of evangelizing 
their countrymen progress will become 
more apparent. But it will be a long time 
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before the whole work éan be intrusted to 
them. Hindrances to the success of the 


- gospel abroad spring chiefly from the same 


root as those which have to be encountered 
at home—the sinfulness of the human heart. 
They are to be overcome, in general, in the 
same manner, by an increased earnestness 
on the part of all who belong to Christ to 
be, to do, to suffer whatever is necessary 
for His sake. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is not conducive to a very high state 
of moral enthusiasm to survey the revela- 
tions of the week, whether they be in Wash- 
ington, New York City, Boston or else- 
where. The confessions of the managers 
of the sugar trust, the treatment of the 
Indian appropriation bill by the House of 
Representatives, the testimony before the 
Lexow committee as to the revenue of the 
New York police from keepers of houses 
of ill-fame, saloon keepers and swindlers, 
the calm announcement by Mr. Erastus 
Wiman of his peculiar ethical standards that 
permitted him for so long a time to appro- 
priate again and again money that was not 
his own, the overwhelming vote in favor of 
the Meigs bill in the lower House of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the confessions 
of ex-politicians in Lawrence, Mass., as to 
bribery by liquor dealers, the evidence of 
gross mismanagement in Boston’s city in- 
stitutions—all these would be most direful 
phenomena were they not accompanied by 
omens of popular condemnation and pun- 
ishment. Upon the swiftness and severity 
of this verdict of righteousness depends 
much of the future of the country. For 
to have the sugar trust and its kindred 
permanently successful in ‘‘ the politics of 
business’? at Washington is to make goy- 
ernment ‘‘for the people, of the people, and 
by the people”? a mockery; and to permit 
the police of New York to continue to 
collect by blackmail an annual revenue of 


_ $10,000,000—according to the estimate of 


the Sun—from the vicious classes and the 
honest merchants of the city at the same 
time that the city is paying $5,139,147 to 
the police supposably to suppress crime and 
vice and protect thrift and industry, would 
be to fasten upon the metropolis perpetual 
dishonor and render the reign of the Tam- 
many oligarchy perpetual. 


First, as to the sugar trust. In addition 
to prior evidence that the schedule ap- 
proved by the Senate is one countenanced 
by Secretary Carlisle and ratified by the 
“steering committee’? of the Senate and 
the sugar trust, we now have the confes- 
sions—if so their partial statements under 
oath may be called-—of the president, treas- 
urer and several minor officials of the trust 


that the policy of the trust is to throw: 


money into State and national elections, the 
political party receiving the aid varying 
with the State and the local ‘conditions. 


_Moreover, it is acknowledged that the lead- 


ing officials of the trust have been in Wash- 
ington deliberately intent upon shaping 
legislation so that it will be possible for the 


‘trust to continue to tax the consumer three- 


eighths of a cent per pound of sugar more 
than he would were the trust not protected, 
this degree of protection having, according 
to the treasurer, enabled the trust to earn 
since 1891 $20,000,000 in net profits. It 
also has been made perfectly clear that but 
few of the senators turned a deaf ear to the 
trust lobbyists, as did Senator Mills of 


i 
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Texas, and it is quite as obvious that cer- 
tain senators had every opportunity to gam- 
ble in Wall Street, possessing inside in- 
formation, and their sworn denials to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the public be- 
lieves that they profited as individuals by 
knowledge acquired as senators. So bold 
and uvblushing have been the testimonies 
of the trust officials—though they refuse to 
open their books and reveal the amounts of 
payments to political organizations—and so 


‘ overwhelming has been the popular denun- 


ciation of the compact between Senate and 
trust, that it is believed that the House 
will insist upon a return to its sugar sched- 
ule, and if not that will demand that the 
Senate sugar schedule shall take effect with 
the remainder of the bill, thus preventing 
the gift outright of $30,000,000 to the trust, 
its anticipated profit if it has from June to 
January to buy raw sugar under present 
rates and store and sell under the new. 
Nothing but some such action by the House 
can save the party in power from deserved 
and direst contempt for rejection of pledges 
and principles. Indeed, such journals as 
Harper's Weekly and the Evening Post pre- 
fer defeat of the entire bill rather than its 
passage tainted by anything like, the pres- 
ent sugar schedule, an opinion in which the 
Springfield Republican, strange to say, does 
not coincide. A grave feature of the situa- 
tion is the prospective and very natural 
protest of foreign countries, like Germany, 
Spain and Guatemala, at the contemplated 
changes and reversals of trade policy, which 
protests are likely to be followed by prompt 
action and disastrous results. 


The House of Representatives has spent 
most of the week in debating the Indian ap- 
propriations bill. Of the iniquities of this 
measure, as it was reported to the House by 
the committee of which Mr. Holman is 
chairman, we have previously expressed our 
opinion, and at present it would seem as if 
the House as a body is as shortsighted and 
cruel as its committee. Laudable endeav- 
ors to rectify the errors have been made, 
aided by a few such men as Messrs. Everett 
and Combs of the majority party, but the 


record up to date is that the total amount_ 


appropriated for educational purposes is 
put at $1,070,000. A low salary for the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Schools is provided. 
No provision for retaining and remunerating 
the present board of commissioners is made. 
The main central station for purchasing and 
examining supplies is changed from New 
York to Chicago, notwithstanding such a 
course is contrary to all semse of economy, 
and lastly, but not least, the House has 
dodged a square vote on a proposition to 
cut off all relations of aid between the nation 
and sectarian Indian schools. This it did 
by sustaining aruling by the chairman of the 
committee of the whole, Mr. O’ Neil of Mass- 
achusetts. 


This last vote of the House can be in- 
terpreted in no other way than a conces- 
sion to the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
schools are now the chief recipients of aid. 
There once were days when the Senate 
could be relied upon to remedy such an 
appropriation measure, but the Senate is 
not likely to discuss appropriation bills for 
some time yet, and when it does it will 
probably do it with such haste and under 
such pressure as to make any proper dis- 
cussion of the merits of this particular 
matter, or any insistence upon the right, 
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supposedly impossible. We fear that the 
Indian and his best friends are to have new 
occasion to realize the malign influence of 
unfriendly white men, whose votes are far 
more deadly than the rifle or sword. 


The developments in the metropolis are 
most dramatic and significant. Richard 
Croker has followed Dr. Parkhurst to Eu- 
rope. Fear drove him—nothing more nor 
less. He had no desire to sit in the witness 
chair and be pilloried by the questions of 
Mr. Goff, and yet he knew such would be 
his fate if he remained in New York, for 
the testimony was accumulating showing 
the inseparable connection between Tam- 
many city officials, Tammany members, 
Tammany revenue and the plunder extorted ~ 
from the harlots and saloon keepers. Dur- 
ing the past week there has been a deluge 
of testimony from the same class of victims 
of blackmail, and, in addition, proof that 
the New York police have plundered mer- 
chants and protected-‘‘ green-goods’’ swin- 
dlers. Never has there been such an un- 
earthing of filth and rascality. Tweed stole, 
but it was clean money compared with the 
dollars that Croker and his satellites have 
accumulated, for it is the,price of con- 
nivance with lust, greed for gain, betrayal 
of personal purity, debauchery of the indi- 
vidual and assassination of society. The 
only question now concerning the investiga- 
tion is, What will the limit of the revelation 
be? Can deeper depths be touched? In 
view of the ability of the committee to get 
at the facts, facts that either have been 
suspected or known for many years, it is 
evident that the inconsequential results of 
former investigations were due to lack of 
will, not lack of ability, and those who 
opposed or derided this investigation at 
the start have no one to blame if it 
is inferred that they had ulterior reasons 
for doing so. As for Governor Flower, who 
refused to sign the appropriation to pay 
the committee’s bills, and openly impugned 
the motives of the committee, he probably 
had to, but he must wish that he was his 
own master, 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, by pass- 
ing a bill permitting cities and towns that 
have voted for license two years in succes- 
sion immediately preceding June, 1894, to 
try, under specific conditions, the Norwe- 
gian company system of licensing and con- 
trolling the liquor business, has again shown 
the ability of the State to lead in exper- 
iments that ameliorate man’s condition. 
This result has not been secured easily. 
The resolute bangl of men who have roused 
public opinion, influenced legislators by all 
legitimate means and lavishly spent their 
time and energy in the campaign have done 
a remarkable work, the like of which has 
not been seen in the realm of moral reform 
for some time. On the one hand, the self- 
ishness and money of the liquor trade as 
now conducted have been fought. On the 
other hand, the conscientious opposition of 
prohibitionists has been overcome or neu- 
tralized. Discrimination in the matter of 
praise is difficult where each man of the 
phalanx has contributed his own peculiar 
strength, but as Congregationalists we sin- 
gle out Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridge and 
Hon. S. B. Capen of Boston as deserving of 
gratitude and recognition. If Springfield 
reiterates her desire to be the first to test 
this scheme, upon her the eyes of a nation 
will rest. 
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As for the Meigs elevated railway bill, 
which has passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority (121 to 28), it certainly 
does not commend itself to Boston. It has 
but one friend among the journals of the 
city and that gives it half-hearted support. 
It is condemned by the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, and ere this is read by our readers a 
mass meeting of indignant citizens, held in 
Faneuil Hall, will have recorded its opposi- 
tion. We dislike to believe that most of 
the legislators of the lower house of the 
General Court of Massachusetts are either 
gullible or venal, but there are good and 
wise men who believe and assert this, in 
view of the facts. The bill as it came from 
the committee, and as it remained up to 
within the last moment, denied two funda- 
mental principles which have come to have 
weight in all of the commonwealth’s recent 
dealings with corporations. It refused to 
give the railroad commissioners power to 
control the issue of stock and defend the 
people against the schemes of stock manip- 
ulators and promoters. It denied to the 
people the chance to vote upon the project 
and express through the referendum yote 
their will in the matter, nor in the final 
form of the bill is this appeal to the peuple 
permitted, thus giving the lie to the planks 
in the platforms of both parties in the: last 
election. Moreover, the bill conflicts with 
all principles of wise legislation respecting 
the granting of franchises to corporations 
by municipalities. The free use forever of 
severity miles of Boston’s streets is to be 
given to a corporation which purposes to 
use a system of transportation—as yet un- 
tested—thbat will ruin business and property 
in most of the streets traversed. The whole 
bill is drawn so as to permit the corporation 
using the charter to pillage the city, and 


its citizens instead of enriching it as it~ 


might. Why has the bill passed the House? 
Is it impossible for Boston to secure such a 
scientific, businesslike treatment of’a prob- 
lem of municipal business as would be given 
to itin Berlin or Glasgow? These are not 
pleasant questions to contemplate or answer, 
but then such questions are quite in order 
elsewhere, and Massachusetts, though gen- 
erally virtuous, is not impeccable. 


That the city of Boston needs a system of 
rapid transit far superior to that which is 
now furnished by the West End Company 
no one questions, That a scheme, having 
the indorsement of Mayor Matthews and 
competent engineers, for providing relief by 
means of subways was defeated by a vote of 
the citizens at the last municipal election is 
a matter of record, But neither the gener- 
ally recognized urgent néed nor the defeat 
of the subway scheme warrant the assump- 
tion that any sort of a law contemplating 
the settlement of the problem must pass the 
Legislature this year, whether or no it com- 
mends itself to the community which is to 
be benefited—supposedly—yet such seems 
to be the assumption. 


The labor situation, it is pleasant to say, 
is nearer normal than it has been in months. 
The conference between the operators of the 
bituminous coal mines and the representa- 
tives of the miners’ unions resulted in a 
compromise and agreement upon a new 
scale of wages which, although for a time 
repudiated by some of the mjners, on the 
whole has been accepted by most of the 
strikers and the 18th saw most of them back 
at work. Vuvolence has occurred here and 
there, and will for a time, but the back of 
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the strike is broken. President McBride of 
the _Miners’ Union confesses as much and 
gives the reason why, viz., because the sym- 
pathy of the public was lost the moment so 
many of the miners ceased to be contestants 
for a higher wage and became anarchists, 
destroyers of property, assailants of peace- 
able, industrious men. Twenty million dol- 
lars is one estimate of the loss incurred by 
society as a whole. State taxes in many 
States will be measurably increased as the 
bills for the payment of militia come in and 
are faced. Indeed, one of the most interest- 
ing side issues of the present and recent 
labor controversies, developing so often into 
rebellions against authority, is the evolution 
of the militia—originally designed for de- 
fense against the foreign foe—into a State 
constabulary for the maintenance of law, 
preservation of property and summary pun- 
ishment of persistent offenders. 


The Anglo-Belgian treaty is still the sub- 
ject of diplomatic correspondence and pop- 
ular conjecture. To the frantic clamor of 
France Germany’s dignified protest has been 
added. Germany does not wish England as 
a neighbor in Africa. This is her real rea- 
son for protest. The nominal one is that 
the Congo Free State has been induced to 
make concessions in violation of treaty 
rights and treaties to which Germany is a 
party. Hence she asks for a restoration of 
the original status. Meanwhile, the British 
Foreign Office shows no sign of relenting 
from-its purpose, neither does it purpose to 
be angered by the belligerent words of the 
French minister of foreign affairs. King 
Leopold of Belgium is said to be quite will- 


_ing to have an international tribunal pass 


upon the reasonableness and legality of the 
treaty. In Africa the proximity of French 
and Belgian soldiers and the advance of 
the latter to take possession of former ter- 
ritory creates a situation full of danger. 
The Italian Parliament has been the scene of 
disorder. Crispi, whom an anarchist shot 
at on the 16th and tried to kill, still has his 
grip upon Italian affairs, though, in re- 
sponse to an outburst of popular disap- 
proval, he has reconstructed his cabinet. 
The fears of those who expected that Mo- 
rocco would be the center of a tangle, in 
which Spain, France, Italy and Great Britain 
would become involved, as yet seem ground- 
less, though it would be idle to deny that 
the situation is not complex and contains 
elements of danger. France, Spain and 
Great Britain are about ready to recognize 
Abdul Aziz as successor of Muley Hassan, 
and are only delayed by the refusal of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy to act, their irrita- 
tion being due to Spain’s dilatoriness in 
ratifying commercial treaties in which they 
are interested. Spain’s commissioner to 


Morocco has just returned and reports his, 


inability to collect any of the war indemnity 
pledged to Spain by the late Muley Hassan. 
Moreover, he cannot obtain any definite as- 
surance of its payment in the future. 


The Senate, by majorities varying from . 


two to eight, defeated amendments cal- 
culated to put wool on the free list or re- 
tain approximately the present duties. The 


_ proposition of Senator Hill to put bitumi- 


nous coal on the free list was rejected by a 
vote of fifty-one to seven.m—The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in obedience to instructions 
from the President, issued orders putting 
the appointment of lighthouse keepers and 
employés out of the hands of collectors and 
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conferring the power upon inspectors se- 
lected from the Navy Department. This is 
a commendable act.——The Rhode Island 
Legislature elected George Peabody Wet- 
more as United States senator. LHrastus 
Wiman, formerly prominent in New York 
commercial life and well known as an advo- 
cate of annexation with Canada, was tried 
in a New York court and found guilty of 
forgery in the second degree.——The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge conferred the degree of 
LL. D. upon Captain Mahan, France made 
James Stokes of New York City a member 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
generosity to the Paris Y. M. C. A. The 
Union League Club of Philadelphia pre- 
sented Rear Admiral Benham with a gold 
medal in recognition of his valor and patri- 
otism shown at Rio Janeiro last winter.—— 
A brilliant company of British public offi- 
cials, literary men and women enjoyed the 
hospitality of the admiral] and officers of the 
flagship Chicago the day before she sailed 
for Antwerp, where her officers will officially 
represent the United States at the opening 
of the exposition. Lord Rosebery has 
‘¢scratched’’ his entries of Ladas for future 
races, presumably in obedience to the re- 
bukes of his Nonconformist constituents, 
who are not without allies in the Establish- 
ment, Dr. Percival, the headmaster of 
Rugby, having openly expressed his con- 
demnation of the Liberal premier.——Ex- 
President E. G. Robinson of Brown Uni- 
versity died in Boston June 13. Hon. 
William Walter Phelps of New Jersey, ex- 
congressman, ex-United States minister to 
Austria: and Germany, died at his home 
June 15. The lord chief justice of England, 
Jobn Duke Coleridge, died in Loudon June 
14. He was a nephew of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, a man of great culture, a lawyer 
of high but not highest rank. 


—— 


IN BRIEF, 


The Congregationalist Service, No. 17, which 
is printed in outline this week, is the first of a 
special series of four designed to be peculiarly 
pertinent to the Sunday evenings in summer. 
Being general orders of worship, they leave 
the preacher free to select his own pulpit 
theme. No. 16, the National Service, for 
which many orders are coming in already, 
will be found, we think, remarkably well 
suited to the Sunday before or the Sunday 
after July 4, when lessons of patriotism ought 
to be inculcated from every pulpit in the land. 


Next week expect a patriotic number, with 
articles by Albert Shaw, Professor Ely and 
others and a cover portrait of Dr. Parkhurst. 


\The sermon by the Bishop of London at the 
jubilee of the Y.M.C. A. was stenographi- 
cally reported for us by our London corre- 
spondent. The bishop makes some excellent 
points, especially in pointing out the dangers 
to which religious organizations are exposed 
of imposing on others consciences of their 
own making. 


We are glad to note that the cigarette seems 
to be the objective point of several crusades in 
different parts of the country. A bill is pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts Legislature forbid- 
ding its sale to minors, and the Chicago Com- 
mon Council has just passed, over the mayor’s 
veto, a law making it an offense to sell ciga- 
rettes to school children. ; 


Sunday evening clubs are getting to be so 
numerous and successful that the Wisconsin 
pastor with whom the idea seems to have origi- 
nated thinks it worth while to make a list of 
such organizations with a view to promoting 
the interests of all. The officials of these clubs, 


therefore, are requested to communicate with 


Rev. Jobn Faville, at Appleton, Wis. : 
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Harvard, Amberst ani Dartmouth were 
each represented by three members of the 
graduating class at Andover Seminary this 
year, but Yale had no representative. Three 
came from colleges of other denominations, 
sthree from Western institutions and one from 
Euphrates College, Turkey. Bowdoin was at 
the front with seven of the twenty-six gradu- 
ates. 


The Patriotic American, the organ of the 
American Protective Association, calls Lyman 
Abbott a papist at heart. If this is so then 
Dr. Abbott must be a consummate hypocrite, 
because he is a preacher in a denomination 
that is farther from popery than any other.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Eagle’s editor has a fine sense of discrim- 
ination. It is some time since the Congrega- 
tional fold has had a higher tribute paid it. 


Boston’s new Public Library, which is to be 
opened next fall, is to have mural decorations 
painted by the greatest of modern artists. 
Expectation respecting this work is high. 
May it be realized! Mr. John S. Sargent’s 
contribution, if we can trust the reports of 
the London Academy exhibition which have 
come to us, will represent the aggregation of 
heathen deities whom the children of Israel 
worshiped when they “forgot God.”’ Is Mr. 
Sargent poking fun at the city which em- 
ploys him? Does he mean to intimate that, 
as with Israel,so with the Puritan capital? 
We do not know what the latest ‘‘ fad” is 
here, but in London it is a type of ‘‘ tonic 
sol-fa’’ Christianity known as the “ mother- 
hood of music.” 


According to newspaper reports Prof. G. D. 
Herron of Iowa College delivered an address 
at the Commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in which he said: 

At no time since the age of the Roman state 
has law received so much attention as today. 
Yet all know there is no justice in the courts. 
If there is anarchy everywhere, it had its ori- 
gin in the courts. 

As one of the editors of this paper was present 
and heard the address, we know that the re- 
port as quoted is substantially correct. Dr. 
Herron fully deserved the rebuke he received 
from Governor Crounse, who followed him in 
‘a brief address. The wild talk of which this 
is a specimen is bad enough coming from pro- 
fessional anarchists, from educated men in- 
vited to address young people in educational 
institutions it is almost unpardonable. 


Bowdoin men will hail gladly the timely ap- 
pearance of the General Catalogue of the in- 
stitution and its medical school, just issued 
under the careful editorship of Librarian 
George T. Little. Itis a beautiful work typo- 
graphically and contains one of the best his- 
torical sketches of the college ever issued. 
From it we gleam these interesting facts: In 
the 100 years there have been 5,201 students 
connected with the college and medical school, 
of whom 2,921 are living. There are no sur- 
vivors of the early classes before 1820 and but 
one of that class. Ihe classes since then have 
ranged 1n size from twenty to fifty, averaging 
about thirty. The classes of both 1860 and 
1861 exceeded fifty but the fact that the num- 
ber graduated in 1865 and 1866 fell to below 
tweaty-five shows how generously Bowdoin 
sent her sons to the front during the war pe- 

riod. The present senior class numbers forty- 
seven. : 


“The books men read and why they read 
them ’’ is a phrase that has pertinency in these 
days of relaxation. In a “little journey 
round the world ’’—of New England— recently 
taken by an observant man, he saw more peo- 
ple reading prurient fiction than he did real 
literature, whether fiction or otherwise, and 
yet here and there a gleam of light and hope 
broke through. To ride along the Connecticut 
River, as 1t winds among the hills of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and discover a traveler 
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reading Lowell’s Bigelow Papers is a blessed 
relief, especially when you discern that he 
theu happens to be reading that delicious, in- 
imitable eulogy of a June day. S», too, one 
feels a kinship for the Dartmouth college 
man who, riding to Boston, pours over Vanity 
Fair. But as for the ‘“‘loud woman,’’ who 
thumbs A Yellow Aster, or the vapid youth, 
who pretends to read Truth and absorbs 
slime, you feel like hurling them into the 
river for a bath. - 


—EE>E—— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

In addition to the regular exercise, an 
address from Mr. J. C, Ambrose of Evans- 
ton on the Fool in Politics, Rev. Charles 
Caverno from Boulder, Col., read an excel- 
lent paper on the authorship of the second 
part of Isaiah. He thinks the critics have 
not made out their claim that Isaiah of Je- 
rusalem, the author of chapters 1-39, is not 
the author of chapters 40-66. We had also 
the privilege of listening for a few moments 
to Mrs. Sorabji Cavelier of India, who is 
seeking to obtain means t6 erect a hospital 
in Bombay for high caste women. 


A Jury of [linisters. 

A druggist at Evanston had been accused 
of violating the liquor laws of that temper- 
ance suburb by selling a peculiar kind of 
bitters, which, it is thought, contained 
rather more alcohol than was necessary. 
As the ministers were not inactive in pro- 
curing evidence against the man, the judge 
before whom the case was brought insisted 
that the ministers of Evanston should be 
summoned as jurors. Six of them consti- 
tuted the jury. After half an hour’s delib- 
eration the defendent was found guilty and 
fined $100. And this notwithstanding he 
protested his innocence and pretended to 
give the formula, which, according to his 
own confession, had in it a good deal of 
alcohol, after which his bitters are made. 
If other cities would be as determined as 
Evanston to show the liquor dealer no 
mercy the cause of temperance would not 
be in the languishing condition ‘it now is. 


The Apollo Club and Professor Tomlins. 

Even in musical circles long and faithful 
and successful service is no assurance of 
appreciation or of permanent employment. 
For twenty years or thereabouts, or from 

, the beginning of its now famous history, 
Professor Tomlins has been at the head of 
the Apollo Club, making it, by his rare skill 
and wise discipline, what it nowis. Reports 
are that within two or three years some jeal- 
ousy of Mr. Tomlins has been growing up 
on the part of a few of the managers of the 
club, perhaps because he has given instruc- 
tion to some other musical clubs, perhaps 
on the ground that they could not pay him 
the increase in salary which he desired. At 
any rate, the managers have dismissed him. 
It remains to be seen if his place can be 
satisfactorily filled, if the public will patron- 
ize the Apollo Club concerts this year as 1t 
has hitherto done, if this habit of getting 
rid of aman after he has built up a great 
institution by years of sacritice will meet 
the approval of a public which, however 
hasty its judgments, still loves fair play. 
Late rumors are that some way may yet be 
found to retain Mr. Tomlins. 


A World’s Fair Dividend. 

Ten per cent. has now been paid on the 
stock subscribed for the expenses of the 
World’s Fair. One million and fifty thou- 
sand dollars were paid out last week, chiefly 
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in small checks. Some idea of the labor in- 
volved in this settlement with the stock- 
holders may be had by considering the fact 
that 8,450 checks were for one dollar each, 
2,644 for two dollars, 3,334 for five dollars 
and 2,957 for ten dollars. There were two 
large checks, one for the city, which gets 
half a million in dividends, and one for 
$123,643 in favor of the Columbian Museum, 
There still remains quite a sum of money in 
the directors’ hands, so that it is not impos- 
sible that after all claims against the fair 
are settled a further dividend of one or two 
per cent. may be made. 

The Anti-Cigarette Ordinance. 

Now that an ordinance forbidding the 
sale of cigarettes to school children and 
those of school age has been passed and 
has received the mayor’s signature, the 
question is, How to enforce it? For in Chi- 
cago it is one thing to get an ordinance 
through the council and quite another to 
secure its enforcement. Perhaps, as the 
women have taken hold of the matter, 
something will come of it. Last Monday 
night the Sunday closing ordinance passed 
by a vote of forty-four to thirteen. This 
forbids the opening of any stores, except 
for the sale of meat and groéeries, on Sun- 
day. Barber shops may be kept open till 
10 A. M., and from June to Oct. 1 meat 
shops and grocery stores to the same hour. 
It is not certain that this ordinance will 
receive the mayor’s approval. 


The End of the Coal Strikes. 

Col. W. P. Rend of this city has main- 
tained from the first that the strikes would 
be settled about this time, and on the terms 
now accepted by the labor leaders, viz., 
sixty-nine cents a ton for Pennsylvania, 
sixty cents for Ohio and proportionate terms 
for other sections of the country. This 
agreement is for a year from June 18. Itis 
not expected that everybody will be satis- 
fied. It is a victory neither for the miners 
nor the operators. But itis better than the 
present state of warfare. It does not pro- 
vide for the losses in wages on the part of 
the laborers, nor of the property which has 
been destroyed. Nor does it restore the 
lives which have been lost nor the confi- 


‘dence which in many cases owners of mines 


and their employés had in each other. As 
yet is doubtful if the terms to which Mr. 
McBride agreed will be accepted by the 
Hocking Valley miners. One of the worst 
features has been the determination on the 
part of strikers to prevent those from work 
ing who did not wish to strike, and the re- 
fusal of such governors as Altgeld of [lli- 
nois and Waite of Colorado to protect the 
property of those who have been threatened 
by anarchistic mobs. Affairs became so 
bad at Pana, where the men desired to 
work but were not allowed to do so, that 
the First Regiment of Chicago, Colonel Tur- 
ner in command, was ordered there to keep 
the peace but not to protect property. This, 
says the governor, soldiers have no right to 
do. The presence of the regiment was suffi 
cient. Its members were no sooner in the 
beleaguered town than everything becane 
quiet and the sheriff so confident of his 
own ability to preserve order that on ‘lues 
day morning theregiment came home. Yet 
on the way hither some miscreant placed 
obstructions on the track near Decatur, 
which but for great precaution might have 
resulted in large loss of life. As many 
feared, the regiment had hardly reache« 
Chicago when Pana again became a storm 
center, FRANKLIN. 
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The Centennial of Bowdoin College. 


The History and Present Day Life of the Institution Graphically Sketched. 


REMINISCENCES OF LIFE AT BOW- 
DOIN. 


BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., CLASS OF 734. 


As my mind travels back through sixty- 
four years to the day of my first setting 
eyes upon Bowdoin College, the scene rises 
before me in realistic vision. There were 
then four buildings on the college campus— 
Maine Hall, New College (in which was 
‘*Sodom’’), Massachusetts Hall, now Cleave- 
land Cabinet, and the old chapel, which has 
disappeared. The president’s house was also 
on the campus, near the main road, and a 
straight path went by his door to the old 
chapel. The Commons Boarding Hall, where 
students had cheap board and dyspepsia un- 
der their own management, was just out- 
side the campus toward the village. In those 
years dyspepsia could be had anywhere. 


gian and felt no mysterious transforming 
power. 

My room, with its simple furniture, was 
hardly in order before I was enlightened 
into the mystery of hazing, and was ad- 
vised to take it kindly, as a joke, or it 
would be ‘‘no joke.’’ I resolved to resist 
unto blood, if need be, and so many of the 
class were of the same spirit, and made 
such immediate preparations, that the few 
despicable hazers saw there would be no 
fun in it, and gave it up. Hazing in any 
college is about equally disgraceful to three 
parties—the hazers, the hazed and the col- 
lege government, 

The students’ rooms were bare and unin- 
viting. No freshman’s room was carpeted. 
A mat in front of his desk and one in front 
of his bed, a very plain bureau, half a dozen 
chairs, a washstand, pail, pitcher and bowl 


Istarted from Portland, and a handeart, for 
a ninepence, took my trunk to Appleton’s 
Hotel, which was the stage tavern. Our 
coin then in use was chiefly the Spanish 
dollar and its fractional parts—halves, quar- 
ters, fifths, eighths and twelfths. The fifth 
was called a pistareen, the eighth a nine- 
pence and the twelfth a fo’pence ha’penny. 
Handcarts were an institution then, and 
cartage was cheap. 

I saw a tall, fine-looking fellow, with a 
book under his arm, walking on the hotel 
veranda. J saluted him at once and asked 
him if he were a Bowdoin student. ‘‘I am 
going to become one,”’ he replied, and I 
added, ‘‘So am I.’’ It was Albert Cole of 
Saco, in later years the model pastor of 
Blue Hill. We became friends at once and 
forevermore. 

I had an awful reverence for the college 
as an institution of wondrous transforming 
power—consequently the collegians were 
the elect. The seniors, with*’their more 
scholarly, dignified and aristocratic bearing, 
were up in the empyrean, among the gods! 
The only thing that diminished this im- 
pression was that I had become a colle 


completed his outfit. 
ameliorated from year to year, and occasion- 
ally a senior’s room would have a carpet 
and be as elegantly fitted up as are now the 


average freshman’s rooms. Ourrooms were 
all warmed—or made cold—by open fire- 
places. Good, dry, hard wood was abun- 
dant. Table board was obtainable in the 
village at from $1.50 to $2.25 a week. Oc- 
casionally students boarded themselves at 
seventy-five cents. Cole and I tried it, one 
term, when we roomed in the Stanwood 
House, and voted it a nuisance. 

} boarded two years in ‘‘ Commons,”’ with 
excellent health, and more than one year at 
Mrs. Boardman’s. Her table was never sur- 
passed, and, as her boarders were allowed 
to ehoose their compeers, they had things 
pretty much their own way. Such good fel- 
lows as Sam Harris, Sam Shepley, Ben Tap- 


‘pan, Means, Parsons, Pike, Bartol, H. B. 


Smith, H. T. Cheever, Cole, Woodford, etc., 
enjoyed that life together. No better fel- 
lows than they ever ran to prayers across 
the campus at early dawn. Some half dozen 
or more are still living—through the vital- 
izing power of Mrs. Boardman’s excellent 


dinners! I paid for my board in part by 
tutoring her son. 

I looked upon the faculty of the college 
with the profoundest reverence and admira- 
tion, and every one of them was worthy of 
it. I have only to mention their names: 
President Allen, Professors Cleaveland, Up- 
ham, Newman, Smyth, Packard, Longfellow. 
They made ‘‘ Bowdoin”? a name of honor 
among the colleges of our land. I also hold 
in high honor many names of Brunswick 
citizens: Dr, Lincoln, the Dunlaps, Dun- 
nings, McReens, Packards (Charles Packard, 
a noble man, was my anti-hazing lawyer), 
Boardman, Dr. Adams and man others. 

A trifling incident brought me into close 
relations with Professor Smyth, one of the 
profoundest mathematicians of his day. In 
his elegant English theodolite the binding 
screw used in taking horizontal angles had 


This condition wase been lost by a party of students in field 


work. The instrument was presented to 
him as I happened to be passing, and he 


_expressed his undisguised regret that its 


beguty would be marred by a clumsy substi- 
tute. The students had irreverently named 
him ‘‘ Ferox,’”’ it should have been ‘‘Sin- 
ceritas.’’ They were all proud of him as 
one of the three, in America, who could 
read and elucidate any part of La Place’s 
Mécanique Ceéleste. 

The lost piece was prominent, having a 
disk at the end about the size of a half dol- 
lar. I offered at once to make a substitute 
as good as:the English work. He was de- 
lighted with the result. This incident led to 
further intercourse and to making a steam 
engine, which is now in the Oleaveland 
Cabinet. And this led to a steam flour mill 
and bakery, years later, in Constantinople. 
(Is it not written in Among the Turks, pages 
205-260?) 

This enterprise, made possible by the gen- 
erous offer of Charles Ede, Esq., to furnish 
the capital, was designed simply to open re- 
munerative labor to the persecuted (boy- 
cotted) Armenians, but it resulted in fur- 
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nishing excellent bread to the great English 
hospital at Scutari and camp at Hyder 
Pasha, in building a number of churches, 
and finally, in founding Robert College. At 
oneend of the series is a polished brass screw, 
at the other end Robert College with all it 
involves. The connecting links are numer- 
ous and purely accidental, but as sure as 
the purposes of God. 

My class had fifty-two members in all, but 
graduated only thirty-five, of whom six are 
now living. Henry B. Smith was our su- 
preme scholar and John N, C. Coffin our 
supreme mathematician. The rest of us fol- 
lowed ,in marching order at various dis- 
tances. No one became a victim to intem- 
perance, and no one disgraced his almamater. 

The college has had, during all these 
subsequent years, a regular and marvelous 
growth. In its learned faculty, in its cur- 
riculum of studies, in its scientific laborato- 
ries it leaves us in the era of ‘‘ small things.”’ 
And yet it produced men, even then! Can 
any other professor of rhetoric surpass Pro- 
fessor Newman’s list of pupils—Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, the Abbotts, George B. 
Cheever, Daniel R. Goodwin, Cyrus A. Bar- 
tol, Samuel Harris, Henry B. Smith, Francis 
W. Upham? 

That remarkable religious phenomenon, 
‘‘a revival,’’ swept through college and 
village repeatedly. Dr. Lincoln, a distin- 
guished physician and agnostic, Governor 
Robert Dunlap, and many others of the vil- 
lage, Daniel R. Goodwin, Henry B. Smith, 

“Francis W. Upham and many others of the 
college came forth as soldiers of the cross. 
They have fought the good fight, they have 
kept the faith, and nearly all of them have 
gone to receive the crown! 

Brunswick and Bowdoin College are sa- 
cred and blessed names in my memory. 


A BRILLIANT GALAXY OF TEACHERS, 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D. 


My own intimate and constant acquaint- 


- ance with Bowdoin began in 1858, when I 


entered a freshman, and ended ten years 
later, when I ceased to be an instructor, In 
that period I saw all the famous old guard 
of teachers, save one, pass off the stage of 
action, and in the same period was the 
Civil War, to which Bowdoin made generous 
tribute. The old corps of professors were 
men of long service—Woods, twenty-seven 
years president; Smyth, forty-four years; 
Upham, forty-eight years; Cleaveland, fifty- 
three years; and Packard seventy years. 
They were all of them men of affairs in the 
town and State. Cleaveland once belonged 
to a fire engine company, Smyth built the 
high school and the fine church on the hill, 
besides the Memorial Hall on the campus; 
Upham secured money for the building of a 
church nine miles from the college. They 
served on the school committee of Bruns- 
wick and were devout worshipers and active 
workers of an evangelical type in the one 
church of the village and college. They 


~ were men of independent and marked per- 


sonality, and yet had certain traits in com- 
mon. They. made their own text-books. 
Cleaveland wrote the first text-book in min- 
‘eralogy in the country, Upham prepared 
with prodigious labor his own class-book in 
mental philosophy, and Smyth published a 
set of treatises in the higher mathematics 
which evinced an original and profound in- 
sight. Woods might have written anything, 
but instead he laid the whole world of let- 
ters under tribute. If the end of culture is 
to make one recognize and love the best, 
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and if the end of college discipline, as a 
whole, is to put one in possession of him- 
self, then these men were great and success- 
ful teachers, and certainly they do not lack 
for aftectionate and reverential regard from 
all that were fortunate enough to come un- 
der their sway. Strong men themselves, 
they helped produce a strong and manly 
type of alumni. 

My first term in college stands out for 


. two events—the illumination of the build- 


ings for the successful laying of the first 
Atlantic cable and the funeral of Professor 
Cleaveland, who in the fifty-three years of 
service had never missed an exercise until 
he bowed under the disease to which his 
sturdy spirit had to succumb at last. He 
was the associate at Harvard of Channing, 
Buckminster and Kirkland, but he was a 
man by himself. His work was done with 
the senior classes of the college and the medi- 
cal students who attended his marvelous lec- 
tures on chemistry. He was a commander 
of men and sat king in his chair. None 
dared trifle with him, and few eyer cared to 
do so. Certain peculiarities, of a physical 
origin only, served to emphasize his real 
strength. For instance, he would never 
enter a railroad train, seldom could be in- 
duced to cross a bridge, took refuge in his 
cellar during a thunderstorm and faithfully 
followed out the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of dogs.’’ His lectures were perfect, 
and he would never change them nor the 
apparatus with which he had wrought with 
unerring precision. A medical student once 
tried to enlist his sympathy in an effort to 
introduce a new text-book in anatomy, but 
the old professor said to him, ‘Mr. é 
there have no bones been added to the hu- 
man system for a great many years, and 
your present book describes all there are.”’ 
In his home life and with the students sepa- 
rately he was full of playfulness and warm 
interest. : 


Another equally marked personality was 
Thomas C. Upham, well-known in the re- 
ligious world and yet the shyest of men, 
sitting in the extreme rear seat at the prayer 
meeting, never speaking in public, and yet 
exerting a wide influence for good over col- 


lege and town. Apparently seeing little, - 


he knew everything that was going on. 
How many men owed their earliest im- 
pulses to the ministry to his gentle insinua- 
tions none will ever know, He was an 
omnivorous reader, at home in European 
politics, deeply interested in the War of 
the Rebellion and suspending his peace 
principles to a higher law. He satisfied his 
conscience by claimiug that the Union Army 
was only doing police duty. He was always 
awake to the preservation of the evangelical 
attitude of the college and raised large 
sums of money to keep it within the old 
lines. A many-sided man he was. Twenty 
volumes of biographies and translations at- 
test the breadth of his culture and sympa- 
thies. 

With them stood Smyth, whose sons at 
Andover and New Haven have attained 
a far greater fame—a noble man, whom 
his dearest friend called the ‘‘ Great-heart”’ 
of the college. For forty-four years he 
taught mathematics, natural philosophy 
and astronomy with utmost enthusiasm. 
Having fought his way to and through col- 
lege under the stress of poverty, he knew 
how to sympathize with the many who 
had a struggle to win their diplomas. He 
was aman of one idea at a time, which en- 
tirely possessed him, carrying him off into 
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another world, where he walked almost ob- 
livious to ordinary things. Some reform, 
some new project, led him captive. When 
the beautiful church was being built under 
his care he watched every step with a 
mother’s anxiety, and once when a heavy 
storm came up in the night, remembering 
that a costly window had been set up that 
day and might be insecure, he made his 
way in the rain and darkness to the church 
and strengthened the supports. At another 
time, when he was all alive over the high 
school building, he went down in the night 
to attend to some forgotten thing and fell 
into the well in the cellar. The students 
insisted that he must have worked himself 
out by one of his abstruse formulas in 
mathematics. He was tenacious, earnest, — 
almost unyielding, and seemed at times 
severe in temper, but was always at heart 
affectionate and tender. 

Leonard Woods left the president’s chair, 
which he had adorned for twenty-seven 
years, in 1866, and gave the closing years of 
his life to congenial historical studies. One 
of the most brilliant men which the country 


has produced, capable of anything in liter- 


ature, sacred or secular, it is amazing and 
sad that he left so little to/perpetuate his 
name, He was as wonderful when at twen- 
ty-four as at any time afterwards, and came 
to the presidency at thirty-two. It was 
said of his translation of Knapp’s Theology 
that the notes which he added were more 
important than the text itself. Visiting 
Europe, he came into intimate relations 
with Pusey, Stanley and Newman—of course 
long before Newman went to Rome—and he 
was the peer of them all. He conversed 
four hours in Latin with Pope Gregory 
VI, charming the Vatican with his learn- 
ing and wisdom. He spent hours at the 
palace of Louis Philippe of France. He 
maintained a lifelong correspondence with 
Bunsen. His sympathies would seem to 
have placed him somewhere about two hun- 
dred years ago in Oxford. He rejoiced 
when it seemed possible to have Maximilian 
on the throne of Mexico. He could not 
sympathize with the war for the Union, 
largely, I imagine, from his hatred of war 
itself as a means of settling disputes. It 
was a strange anachronism for such a man 
to be the head of a Congregational college 
in Maine. And yet—and yet, in spite of all 
that would conflict with it—he was a great 
president. From his own president, Nott 
of Union, he adopted the mode of personal 
influence for guidance and instruction. 
Many of Dr. Woods’s bon mots remain: as 
traditions, and I can select but one as illus- 
trative of the quickness of his wit. When 
a foreign artist was painting a cartoon on 
the chapel walls representing Saint Michael 
and the Dragon, he wished to hasten the 
task and came to the president to ask if he 
might paint on Sunday. ‘O, no,’ said Dr. 
Woods, ‘‘it would never do! The people of 
Brunswick would think that the dragon had 
got the uppermost!”’ 

Packard was seventy-four years in the 
college, including the four of student life. 
Graduating in 1816, when but few had pre- 
ceded him, he came to know all his prede- 
cessors in the eleven classes, and then 
taught sixty and more generations of stu- 
dents, changing his work after forty years 
to become college pastor and professor of 
natural and revealed religion. As acting 
president, at the age of eighty seven, three 
days before his death, he presided with 
great dignity and grace over the graduating 
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exercises, conferred the degrees, sat at the 
head of the table at the alumni dinner and 
held a levee in the evening. His manners 
were a model to all the boys that came 
under his influence. 
tic teacher of the classics in the broadest 
sense, and an excellent preacher. What a 
personal interest he had in every young 
man who appeared on the campus and how 
he could recall them at a glance twenty, 
thirty years after they had gone away! He 
had a military conscience, a strong but very 
simple faith in Christ, and in his later 
years one saw a beautiful blending of the 
apostle and the patriarch in his countenance 
and his words. 

In the war days Bowdoin rose to her full 
hight and sent her choicest into the fury 
and flame of the conflict. The interest in 
national affairs grew intense during the 
autumn of 1860, when Lincoln was elected, 
and soon after South Carolina seceded a 
military company was created in the col- 
lege, furnished with arms by the State and 
drilled by expert officers. Many a gallant 
fellow took his first lessons in the art of 
warinthatcompany. Out of 395 graduates, 
from the years ’56 to ’65, 178, or forty per 
cent., went into the field, and in all I have 
counted 267 who served in some capacity in 
ourarmy. Five major generals and fourteen 
brigadier generals, besides a host of officers 
of other rank, attest the efficiency of Bow- 
doin men. Among these, of course, Gen. 
O. O. Howard easily leads. Of those who 
began'as civilians, none reached a higher 
place, all things considered, than Gen. J. L. 


Chamberlain, afterwards governor of the 


State and for eleven years president of the 
college. Memorial Hall stands on the cam- 
pus in commemoration of these contribu- 
tions to the war, and splendid bronze tab- 
lets, the gift of General Hubbard of New 
York, are placed in the auditorium, con- 
taining the names of all who-served their 
country in its time of need. um 

President Woods retired in 1866. He had 
taken no interest in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Maine and was seldom seen in any gen- 
eral religious gathering. It wasa great and 
needed change when Dr. Samuel Harris was 
called from his professorship at Bangor to 
become president of Bowdoin, where he 
had graduated. His rare powers as a 
teacher were at once put to use at his own 
desire and he took the chair of metaphysics. 
He was a progressive, wise and popular ad- 
ministrator and made the college felt in the 
churches of the State as it had never been 
before. No one who listened to them will 
ever forget his baccalaureate sermons and 
his Sunday evening talks in the chapel. In 
General Chamberlain, who presided for 
eleven years, and until Dr. Hyde’s day there 
was a remarkable combination of the ele- 
ments of success, He was a graduate of 
the college and a native of the State. He 
had been one of the finest of teachers in 
rhetoric for years, he had risen to fame as a 
genuine soldier and the people had honored 
him with the governorship. He had large 
plans, which, in a degree, were carried out, 
but the time had not come for the bequests 
which could make them effective. Other 
colleges were receiving their hundreds of 
thousands but nothing came to Bowdoin. 
But her day seems now to be dawning, and 
already the plant is double in money value 
what it was ten years ago. It remains to be 
seen whether, with greatly increased facili- 
ties, there will be a corresponding gain in 
the total products. 


He was an enthusias-. 
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MODERN BOWDOIN. 


BY PROF. C. H. SMITH, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Those who were at Bowdoin in the seven- 
ties well remember the depressing effect of 
the unfinished Memorial Hall. There it 
stood, year after year, with its windows 
boarded up, a constant reminder that faith 
in the college on the part of its friends was 
at alow ebb. Indeed, the college appeared 
to have come to a standstill. The scien- 
tific department and the engineering school 
were given up through lack of funds, and 
the whole college equipment suffered. The 
first important help came in the form of a 
generous donation from Mrs, Stone of Mal- 
den, who undertook to finish Memorial 
Hall, and in due time the college had at its 
disposal some new recitation rooms and a 
beautiful and commodious hall for public 
exercises. 

The completion of Memorial Hall was a 
great blessing, but it brought with it a new 
source of embarrassment. The gymnasium 
had for a number of years occupied the 
lower floor of the unfinished building. It 
was now turned out and had nowhere else 
to go. The prospect of losing it was a 
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serious one, for it was believed that young 
men would hesitate to come to a college 
where no provision was made for physical 
training. Just at this time Dr. Sargent of 
Harvard, formerly instructor of gymnastics 
at Bowdoin, gave a lecture at Brunswick, in 
the course of which he offered to furnish 
the apparatus for a new gymnasium in case 
a building were provided. No time was 
lost in taking the necessary steps for pro- 
curing the building. The college professors 
met the next day, contributed $1,000, then 
made an urgent appeal to the governing 
boards for a sufficient additional appropria- 
tion from the college funds. The result 
was the attractive and well-equipped gym- 
nasium, which worthily commemorates in 
its name the generous son of Bowdoin who 
gave the first impulse to its erection. 

The building of the gymnasium was a 
turning point in the history of the college. 
It showed that the college was alive to the 
needs of the present. It recognized and 
brought to the front one of the great depart- 
ments of modern college activity, namely, 
the athletic. In these and other ways it 
may be considered the first of those success- 
ive steps which have within a few years 
placed Bowdoin fully abreast of the times, 

The next important step was the intro- 
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duction of student government. This was 
a revolution, and it was preceded, as revolu- 
tions are apt to be, by a condition of affairs 
which had become well-nigh unendurable. 
For a number of years the faculty had been 
trying to abolish hazing. But persuasion, 
warning and punishment were alike ineffec- 
tual, and the pernicious practice appeared 
to be fixing itself upon the college more 
firmly than ever. Finally matters came to 
a crisis, which resulted in the removal of 
several students from the college. Peace 
was secured for the rest of that year, but 
the students and the faculty had evidently 
not come nearer together in their views on 
the subject of hazing, and the opening of 
the next year was looked forward to with 
many misgivings. 

It was at this juncture of affairs, in the 
summer of 1883, that announcement was 
made of the new plan of government at Am- 
herst by the president in connection with a 
body ‘of students called the senate. The sug- 
gestion at once bore fruit at Bowdoin. It 
was seen that here was a possibility of put- 
ting the vexed question of maintaining col- 
lege order in an entirely new light before 
the students. The faculty were ready fora 
change in methods, and there was reason to 
hope that the students would be willing to 
co-operate with the authorities on a new 
basis, if the matter were placed before them 
in the right way. Accordingly a plan was 
worked out, was presented to the students 
at the opening of the coliege year in the fall 
of 1883, was readily adopted by them and 
went promptly into operation. 

The Bowdoin plan borrowed from the 
Amherst plan the fundamental idea of 
committing a part of the college govern- 
ment to a representative body elected by 
the students. But in it§ essential features, 
namely, the jurisdiction of the student rep- 
resentatives and their relation to the presi- 
dent and faculty, the Bowdoin plan was 
radically different from the one adopted at 
Amherst. There the president of the col- 
lege retained the right to veto any act of 
the ‘‘senate.’’ At Bowdoin the ‘‘jury’”’ 
was given ‘‘absolute and final jurisdiction 
over all cases of public disorder, and all 
offenses committed by the students against 
each other.’’ The president could call the 
jury together, lay matters of business be- 
fore them, advise and remonstrate with 
them; but could not dictate their decisions 
or refuse to carry out theirsentences. This 
placing of the college authority at the dis- 
posal of the students, even in a limited field 
of jurisdiction, was of course an experi- 
ment. But it was justified by what was 
known of the temper of the student body, 
and by the further consideration that the 
anticipated ‘educational effect of the system 
was well worth trying to secure even at the 
expense of an occasional unjust decision 
or some laxity in the maintenance of order. 

The new system went into operation 
under the prudent and skillful management 
of Professor Chapman as dean. The ten- 
sion between faculty and students was at 
once relieved, and the young men began to 
learn in a new and attractive way the great 
lesson of self-control. The system has now 
been at work for eleven years. To claim 
that it has secured perfect results would 
be a mistake. The members of the *‘ jury,” 
as was expected, have not been very far in 
advance of their constituents, and have 
quietly ignored things which they could 
not contro]. But the system has slowly 
done a good work ic molding public senti- 
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ment among the students, and in teaching 
the much-needed lesson that they them- 
selves are largely responsible for the good 
name of the college. 

Another important movement in the de- 
‘velopment of ‘‘modern Bowdoin” is the 
adoption of the elective system and the en- 
largement of the curriculum which that 
system alone makes possible. The intro- 
duction of elective studies on any scale 
worthy of mention came when the scientific 
department was given up. Since then the 
course pursued has been an eminently wise 
one, giving no just ground for apprehen- 
sion to those who think that danger lurks 
in the elective system. At the same time 
the offering of choices has been sufficiently 
liberal to show that the college is in full 
sympathy with whatever is really best in 
modern educational methods. The same 
fact is strikingly shown by the new spirit 
which has come over the management of 
the library. No longer does the once fa- 
miliar legend, ‘‘Please do not touch the 
books,’’ confront the searcher after knowl- 
edge. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the accomplished and enthusiastic librarian, 
Professor Little, for his efficient aid in the 
educational work of the college. 

The inception, organization and success- 
ful guidance of the Labrador Exploring 
Expedition by Professor Lee during the 
period under review deserve prominent 
mention. The friends of the college take 
great pleasure in knowing that such enter- 
prising and devoted men, who have ad- 
vaneed the fame and influence of the col- 
lege in their respective fields of scientific 
research, are about to enjoy the enlarge- 
ment and pleasant conditions for work pro- 
vided so generously in the new Searles 
Building. 

While the college has made notable prog- 
ress in its material and intellectual life, its 
organized religious life has also responded 
to the quickening influences of the present 
age. The isolation of the past, with its 
local ‘‘ praying circle’’ meeting in a recita- 
tion room, has passed away and the reli- 
gious work is now carried on by a flourish- 
ing branch of the Y. M. C. A., for whose 
exclusive use a suitably furnished room has 
been set aside. As a part of the great or- 
ganization to which it belongs, its members 
attend conventions, visit other colleges and 
correspond with their fellow-workers in 
different parts of the country. All this has 
given it an important place among the rec- 
ognized departments of work in the college, 
as is shown by the space which is allotted to 
it in the regular issues of the college paper. 

Thus in different directions, material, in- 
tellectual, moral and religious, the college 
"has been growing both old and young in 
these closing years of its first century. It 
has gained the maturity of age, and at the 
same time has taken on the freshness and 
vigor of youth. This is the modern Bow- 
doin, which now enters upon its second 
century under the leadership of President 
Hyde, under whom the remarkable success 
of the last nine years has been achieved. 
The prosperity of these years has found its 
worthy counterpart in his vigorous life, his 
contagious hopefulness, and his inspiring 
influence over the young men of the college. 
That he may yet for many years guide its 
destinies is the earnest hope of the friends 
of Bowdoin. 

In extemporary prayer what men most 
admire God least regardeth.—Fuller. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT ANDOVER. 


Years have brought changes to the outer 


appearance of the institutions of learning at . 


Andover and to their inner life. But the fair 
meadows, the elm-shaded walks and splendid 
vistas stretching away to distant hills remain 
as ofold. The delightful social life of Ando- 
ver Hill seems also to have resisted change, 
for although many of those who make it are 
comparatively recent comers, the old courtesy, 
simplicity and cordiality abide. 

_ One of theanost notable of recent anniversa- 
ries, the eighty-sixth, began Sunday, June 11. 
The baccalaureate sermon by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, on the Power of the Ministry, from 
Acts 1: 8, fitly gave the keynote to the exer- 
cises of the week.* Monday evening Samuel 
Colcord Bartlett, Jr.,and Egbert Smyth Ellis, 
members of the graduating class, were or- 
dained to the gospel ministry. Both are under 
appointment of the American Board. The 
sermon, by ex-President 8S. C. Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth, father of one of the candidates, was an 
able review of the history of foreign missions, 
with interpretation of, and emphasis on, their 
value. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth offered a re- 
markably tender and consecrating ordain- 
ing prayer. The other parts were by Drs. 
Arthur Little, H. A. Stimson and Rey. F. E. 
Emrich. 

The examinations of Monday and Tuesday 
were well attended and of high order. The 
new course of study of the history of religions, 
under Professor Moore and Mr. Torrey, at- 
tracted much attention,and the examination 
revealed to the ministers present how little 
they knew of what it is increasingly necessary 
that they should know in this very important 
field. Much disappointment was felt because 
the examination of the students in systematic 
theology was omitted on account of the ab- 
sence of Professor Harris, who had sailed for 
Europe the Saturday before anniversary week. 
Special interest was felt in the department of 
homiletics, of which the chair is not yet per- 


_mIanently filled, but which has temporarily 


been filled very satisfactorily to the students 
since the death of Professor Pease by Dr. A. H. 
Quint, who is a member of the board of vis- 
itors. Whatever future success the young men 
of the class of ’94 may achieve, it is certain 
that they have been well trained in the theory 
and the art of preaching. 

The alumni meeting, Wednesday afternoon, 
was more largely attended than usual, and 
was an exceptionally instructive and inspiring 
discussion of the topic, The Ministry and 
Social Reforms. The four addresses on this 
subject were made by Rev. D. N. Beach of 
Cambridge, Rey. Drs. P. S. Moxom, till re- 
cently of Boston and now of Springfield, 
Newman Smyth of New Haven, Ct.,and H. A. 
Stimson of New York. These men are not 
only pastors of leading churches, but all have 
had distinguished influence in purifying and 
elevating the civic life of the cities in which 
they have lived. They spoke out of their own 
experience and from quite different points of 
view, emphasizing the necessity of leavening 
society by bringing individuals under the 
power of the gospel of Christ, and at the same 
time reforming the evils of municipal mis- 
government and changing social habits so that 
the motives which inspire companies of men 
and women in their worship may make them 
honest in business and mutually helpful in 
service to bring all classes into united and 
complete obedience to Christ. While one 
laid greater emphasis on forgetting self in 
serving all and another on making the most 
of one’s self for the same end, the seeming 
conflict of opinions disappeared in the con- 
templation of the one supreme purpose which 
all sought to realize by different means. The 
list of alumni deceased during the year was 
read by the secretary, Rev. C. C. Carpenter. 
Forty have passed away, including many well- 
known names. Appropriate references to 
some of them were made by ministers who 
were present. The social gathering which 
followed filled the lower rooms of Bartlet 
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Chapel with old friends and new in an enjoy- 
able reunion. 

Thursday morning six members of the grad- 
uating class delivered addresses before an au- 
dience filling the chapel. Their themes sug- 
gest the new and varied lines of study which 
are interesting the students in these days. 
The treatment of these themes showed inde- 
pendent thought and as consecrated a spirit as 
has characterized the seminary during any 
period in its history. The topics and speakers 
were as follows: An Ideal of Education, Al- 
exander Phenix Bourne; William Robertson 
Smith, John Jairus Walker; A Forgotten Ele- 
ment in Democracy, Harlan Page Douglass; 
The Christocentric Reconstruction of Theol- 
ogy, Charles Ethelbert McKinley; Christian- 
ity and National Life, Samuel Colcord Bart- 
lett, Jr.; The Motive of the Ministry, Burton 
Smith Gilman. 

The topics themselves indicate the fact that 
the seminary studies have greatly broadened 
in recent years. If because of their spread 
over such a variety of fields they have seemed 
at times to be growing shallow, there were not 
wanting signs in these addresses of the deep- 
ening of the stream without narrowing it to 
its old channel. : 

The post-prandial speeches after the alumni 
dinner were entertaining and expressive of 
the loyal interest of the sons and friends of 
Andover. Dr. Fiske, chairman of the board 
of trustees, presided. Professor E. C. Smyth 
outlined the work of the year. Dr. Quint, 
who spoke for the board of visitors, was 
greeted by the students with a seminary 
“‘rah,”’ which testified to his popularity as 
a teacher and which showed that the sober- 
ing studies of the art of preaching had not 
damped the enthusiasm of college days. Dr. 
J. G. Vose, for the trustees, told of the need 
of the seminary for funds and what might be 
done with them. Rey. John Wood, a guest 
from Bishop’s Stortford, England, paid a 
high compliment to Andover and its influence 
in his own country. Rev. W. W. Jubb of 
Fall River illustrated in a witty address the 
good effect of an American pastorate on an 
English minister. Other addresses were made 
by Professor H. M. Whitney of Beloit College, 
Rey. Messrs. A. E. Dunning, D. P. Birnie, 
R. A. Hume and Nehemiah Boynton. 

We give below the names of the class of 94, 
with their plans for the immediate future: 

Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr., and Egbert S. Ellis 
already ordained as missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board; Ernest L. Baker goes to Dracut; 
Louis F. Berry to Groveland ; Charles A. Breck 
and Henry HE, Oxnard join the “‘ Maine Band” 
of Andover alumni, the former succeeding Mr. 
Sewall at Strong, the latter taking the church 
at North New Portland; Edward C. Camp to 
Worthington; Harlan P. Douglass to Manson, 
Io.; Owen E. Hardy to Lyndeborough, N. H.; 
Vernon C, Harrington to Belchertown; John 
R. Horne, Jr., to Upper Bartlett, N. H., where 
a new church is to be organized; Albert V. 
House to New Salem; Angus M. McDonald to 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles E. McKinley to 
Yarmouth, Me.; Jesse G. Nichols to Hamilton; 
John J. Walker to Central Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., as assistant pastor; Alexander P. 
Bourne and Frank L. Whipple are to take up 
study in special lines at Cambridge for the 
next year; H.M. Pilibbosian is to work among 
Armenians at Cambridge; Burton S. Gilman 
goes to Germany on the Winkley Fellowship; 
Frank L. Luce works for the summer in con- 
nection with the Berkeley Temple, Boston; 
Charles Clark, A. P. McDonald, Daniel Mc- 
Intyre and Heury H. Noyes have not decided 
where they will settle. A. E. D. 

eS VEE 


The pressure of modern city life upon the 
Roman Catholic clergy is felt as keenly as 
among Protestants, for as a Catholic writer in 
one of the current magazines says: 

The missionary oi today must not only bea 
theologian ; he must be a builder, an educator, 
a speaker, a writer, a financier and a man 


ever ready to give a capable interview on the 
topics of vbe time. 
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A BLADE OF BLUE GRASS, 


BY ZITELLA COOKE. 


As prone upon the cool, fresh turf I lay, 
Enwrapped in shadows of thick greeneries, 
Whose leafage lush the o’erbold sun’s keen 
ray : 
Pierced rarely through the silent distances, 
I plucked a blade of tender, fragrant grass, 
Sweet with heaven’s breath and tinted with 
its blue, ay 
As skies’ soft azure would earth’s green sur- 
pass 
In loving rivalry, and paint a hue 
Meet for this darling of their bounteous care; 
Then, in this leaf of sweet blue grass, I saw 
God’s patience, which through ages did pre- 
pare 
Its home and sustenance by nature’s law, 
Perfecting frailest things. Can He who feeds 
And clothes the grass forget us and our reeds? 


HER CARPET. 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH. 


Her name was Martha Smith, and she 
was as plain and commonplace as her name, 
She wasn’t young enough to be admired, 
or old enough to be revered, and it isn’t 
certain that she had ever been pretty. At 
all events she was not so now, for she 
had a bleached-out complexion, modified 
by numerous freckles; her features were 
insignificant, and as for her eyes and hair 
the former were a soft hazel, with a tired, 
unsatisfied expression in them, and the lat- 
ter, faded and bleached like the rest of her, 
was generally rolled back into a tight little 
knob. Occasionally she frizzed it—on a 
Sunday, perhaps, or Decoration Day, or- 
Fourth of July. She was too busy to give 


it daily attention, for there were two little. 


Smiths to be fed, washed and dressed, to 
say nothing of their father, who considered 
it a manly prerogative to be waited on. 
Mrs. Smith was slight and stoop shouldered, 
with one hip a little higher than the other, 
and her clothes, though neat and clean, 
hung on her like garments on a wooden 
clotheshorse. 

Martha was a church-goer, and so the 
ladies of Oxboro came to call on her. They 
always prided themselves upon their punc- 
tilious performance of religio-social duties, 
and after a few Sabbaths had passed, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Smith, modest and mouse- 
like, had slipped into a quiet corner of the 
pleasant little church bringing her children 
with her, both redolent of Babbitt’s soap 
and radiant in pink calico frocks, she found 
herself answering sundry rings at the door- 
bell. 

The little brown cottage in which the 
Smiths dwelt was a very humble place, 
‘with nothing flourishing or pretentious 
about it except the gay nasturtiums, phlox, 
sweet peas and mignonette in the front 
yard, which excited the envy of the most 
aristocratic of Mrs. Smith’s callers. Mar- 
tha was rather flustered at first by the 
pleasant invasion of the church ladies. She 
was unused to anything of the sort. She 
had always lived in the crowded city, where 
her only acquaintances were women with 
whom she gossiped by the huckster’s wagon 
or at the grocery corner, 
herself recognized as a social atom—albeit, 
so tiny a one—was almost overwhelming. 

One after another the Oxboro ladies called 
on her. They came in their best black 
silks, with stiff-stayed bosoms sparkling 
and jingling with bugle trimming; they all 


And now to find . 
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wore kid gloves, carried cardcases and had 
an-atmosphere of white rose or triple ex- 
tract around them, some of which lingered 
pleasantly after they left. It was really 
very impressive and Martha’s head began 
to spin delightfully as she felt herself on 
the point of being whirled round and round 
on the outer rim of the Oxboro social circle. 

She rather watched for callers now, and 
fell into the praiseworthy habit of changing 
her work dress after dinner angl putting on 
a blue gingham Mother Hubbard wrapper, 
which, when she wished to look particularly 
fine, she belted down with a faded blue 
bonnet ribbon, tied in a jaunty bow. The 
children, too, received an extra washing and 
combing and solemn adjurations as to their 
behavior. The parlor was dusted, the flies 
driven out and the green paper shades pulled 
down, making a respectable gloominess. 
Besides keeping the room dark and cool this 
made less apparent the great need of a 
carpet on the floor. Of course there was 
a makeshift for one—an old, shabby affair 
of rags that Mrs. Smith began to feel more 
and more was really insulting to the aristo- 
cratic feet of her callers. 

“Tt does look pretty bad,’’ she solilo- 
quized. ‘‘It does look bad, sure enough! 
There’s thin places all over an’ dog-eared 
pieces a-stickin’ up, an’ there’s a spot of 
kerosene, an’ that dark-colored place is 
where Leander let some maple syrup drip 
onto it—that always draws the flies, though 
goodness knows, I’ve washed and swabbed 
at it. That carpet wa’n’t very pretty even 
when it was new—not much red nor green 
in it an’ mostly ‘ hit and miss.’ O dear me! 
*most every woman I’ve called on has a nice 
parlor carpet. Lots of ’em’s got Brussels. 
I can’t help feelin’ that they kinder look 


down on me, ’cause I hain’t got one. I know. 


that they look down at the carpet anyway 
when they call,’’ with a rueful smile at her 
own grim pun. 

The more Mrs. Smith thought about car- 
pets the more she felt that she must have 
one. It seemed the necessary patent of her 
respectability and social standing. She 
thought about it by day and dreamed of it 
at night, The visions of the kerosene stain 
and syrup spots and faded rags of her old 
carpet shut out the brightest scenes. She 
became morbid over them, and her brown 
eyes grew even more weary and hollow. 

Finally,.she hunted around for the tape 
measure and took the dimensions of the 
room over and over again, brushing up her 
arithmetic to make the requisite calcula- 
tions. It was like a dash of cold water in 
her face to find out that it really took a 
third more Brussels carpeting than ingrain 
to cover the floor, to say nothing of a good 
quality costing more per yard. And Brus- 
sels she was determined to have, and good 
quality at that. In fact, she had made up 
her mind just what she wanted. There was 
a certain roll in the establishment of Sell- 
ers & Byers. There was red in that car- 
peting to make it cheerful looking, besides 
browns and subdued yellows and wood col- 
ors in a design of bright-tipped autumn 
leaves. There was a latent artistic taste in 
poor Martha. One might have seen that by 
the way in which she planted her flower 
bed and hung up her weekly wash. Yes, 
she knew exactly what carpet she wanted, 
but how to get it was another thing. She 
did not want to ask her husband, Leander, 
for it. Leander had no taste for art—nor 
for carpets. Painted floors were good enough 
for him. One had a license to track in mud 
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on them, whifeas for a carpet—well, coarse 
as he was, he felt a certain moral responsi- 
bility as to wiping his feet and using the 
spittoon. Then the money—thirty dollars 
for something merely to step on! Why, it 
was worse than foolish—it was criminal! 

Finally Mrs, Smith thought of a way in 
which to earn the carpet herself. She took 
in washing. She kept the fact rather quiet, 
however, for she had an instinctive feeling 
that she might compromise herself in the 
estimation of the church ladies. Her laun- 
dry work was unusually hard. It was not 
children’s pretty garments, nor ladies’ dainty 
underwear. It was coarse overalls and 
blouses and greasy aprons of men who 
worked in the factory near by. The weather 
was hot and muggy. The wind seemed 
to have taken itself to other zones, The 
kitchen seethed with heat. The red covers 
on the stove seemed to glare at her like 
round, glowing eyes. Holding the handles 
of the hot flatirons made the blood in her 
palms burn in a fiery current. The flies 
buzzed and swarmed. Leander had been 
talking about putting in screens, but he 
concluded to spend the money saved up for 
them and go to the ‘‘ business men’s pic- 
nic.”’ A hard-working man needed a little 
recreation now and then and, as he told 
Martha, he’d ‘‘ heard flies were healthy.”’ 

One—two—sometimes three dollars a 
week Mrs. Smith made at the washtub and 
ironing-board, until by the first week in 
September she had thirty dollars—quite 
enough for the carpet. 

On a certain memorable morning she put 
on her sateen dress and, taking little Juliet 
in the baby carriage, went up Main Street 
to purchase that longed-for floor covering. 
She was a very happy woman and quite 
forgot her fatigue as she walked briskly 
along. She held her head high and her 
poor, spare shoulders well back. She ac- 
knowledged Mrs. Judge Pardon’s bow by a 
lofty nod and gave the minister’s wife a 
beaming smile. She felt at peace with 
everybody and just as good as anybody, 
too, for was she not going to have a new 
carpet—a real Brussels? 

She ordered it sent home, and when it 
arrived, and after the dinner dishes were 
washed, a gingerbread baked for supper 
and Leander’s coat mended, she sat down 
and sewed up those five breadths of car- 
peting. They were very stiff and hard to 
sew, but perhaps she had never felt so 
ecstatic as when sbe sat there in the mid- 
dle of the parlor, with those stiff billows of 
Brussels around her, matching red, brown 
ard pale cream leaves of the pattern. The 
house was very quiet and she was allowed 
to have her bright thoughts undisturbed. 
Tommy was in the back yard making mud 
pies and little Juliet was in the crib taking 
her afternoon nap. It was the day for the 
“business men’s picnic’? and so Leander 
was away. He had paid five dollars for the 
round trip to ‘‘ Punkin Falls,’’ to say noth- 
ing of money for a roast chicken and sundry 
other delicacies for his lunch, and had gone 
off on the train gay as a bobolink. 

‘‘ There won’t be much waste to this car- 
pet,’? Mrs. Smith complacently remarked. 
‘The room is nigh about square, an’ the 
only place I’ll have to cut ’ll be by the 
chimbly place. There! I’ve got the last 
stitch done! Now Ill tack it down.”’ 

She got down on her knees, pulled, 
stretched and tacked, while her hair, un- 


loosened from its pins, straggled down in 


damp. wisps and rings and the moisture 
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stood in great drops upon! her forehead. 
Her slippers came off, her waistband burst 
and she tore a hole in her dress. Juliet, 
- aroused by the hammering, awoke before 
her nap was out and began to cry, but, fas- 
*cinated by the bright colors of the carpet, 
sat down and, round-eyed, watched the un- 
usual proceedings. 

‘Dear me! I must look like the Witch 
of Endor,’’ panted the mother. ‘I ’most 
wish Leander was here to help me stretch 
down this last side.” 

Martha got the carpet down alone. For- 
tunately, she was not interrupted. The sun 
was just setting as she stood in the door- 
way. There was a great bank of black, 
sulphurous-edged clouds in the west. The 
air was sultry, with a smell of rain in it. 

“It’s goin’ to be a storm,” Mrs. Smith 
remarked. ‘I’m kinder glad, if it hain’t 
a hard one, for somehow it’s dretful hot 
and close. I feel nigh about tuckered out. 
I'd go to bed right away if it wa’n’t fur the 
children’s supper. Then there’s the cow 
to milk. Well, anyhow, I’ve got that car- 
pet down,” with a backward glance into 
the room where the sunset glory, streaming 
in, vied with the bright hues of the carpet. 

She was more tired still when bedtime 
arrived. Leander came home fagged out 
and cross as he could be. He wanted a fire 
kindled for a cup of hot coffee, he kicked 
the dog, scolded the children and grumbled 
that he had to turn the cow out into the 
pasture. Martha did not think it wise to 
exhibit the carpet to her husband that 
night, though, to be sure, she longed to 
reveal its glories to some one, 

‘* Maybe some of the ladies ’ll call tomor- 
row,’’ she said to herself as she blew out 
the light and crawled into bed. ‘‘The min- 
ister’s wife said she was comin’ some time 
this week an’ it’s Friday tomorrow. Mrs. 
Nelson kinder talked as though she might 
drop in, too, the day I took her over that 
cottage cheese. I hope she will,” with a 
little exultant thrill welling up in her tired 
heart. ‘‘1 hope she will, for my carpet 
beats hers. Hers isn’t anything but in- 
grain. O dear, what a difference it does 
make to feel that you’ve got something de- 
cent on your parlor floor! Then them mus- 
lin curtains I put up look white and fresh, 
and the two tidies and bead lamp-mat and 
the gilt bound Guide to Holiness and the 
plush album. Tomorrow I'll pick a big 
bunch of sweet peas and mignonette and 
put on the center table, an’ Pll’’—but in 
the midst of her ambitious planning the 
poor, weary woman fell asleep. 

It was a troubled slumber, however, one 
broken by fitful starts and tossings that oc- 
casioned drowsy grumblings from her lord 
and master, worn and spent after a day at 
the ‘‘ business men’s picnic.’’ ‘‘ They say a 
woman’s tongue is never still,’ he growled. 
‘What ails Marthy? Sech ajumble as she’s 
goin’ on about, ‘Brussels,’ an’ ‘matchin’ 
breadths,’ an’ ‘ wimmen folks callin’. Any- 

- body’d think she was eittin’ ready. to give 
‘a reception!”’ . 

Alas! poor Martha was preparing for 
something else. When morning dawned 
‘ she was in a high fever, and Leander 
was forced to tumble out of bed with 
unwonted alacrity and hurry for the doc- 
tor. When the physician came he looked 
very grave. ‘‘Overexertion,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
some other complications. She’s a very 
sick woman!’ He remained there all the 
forenoon, watching faithfully, doing his 
best to aid the struggle with life against 
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death. By noon a frail, tiny baby had 
come into the world, given a few feeble 
wails and then died. Neighbors came in 
and offered help. The church women, with 
kind, pitying faces, went softly about the 
house, making things comfortable. They 
listened sometimes with abated breath and 
aching hearts to the rambling words of 
the sick woman, which revealed to them 
Martha’s longing for friendliness and sym- 


pathy, for attentions that were not patron- 


izing. They learned how she had winced 
under snubbings or careless neglect. They 
realized how she had hungered for sweet, 
sisterly charity. It was all very pitiful! 
Even her little vanities and petty ambitions 
seemed sacred now! 

‘‘Have you seen my carpet?’’ she would 
call outin a voice of shrill glee. ‘‘I worked 
awful hard to get it—awful hard! But it’s 
real pretty! It ain’t a common pattern. 
It makes me think of grandfather’s woods 
in autumn—with the maple and hickory 
leaves scattered all around. It’s Brussels— 
not ingrain, mind—an’ I earned it myself. 
It was very hard work. The sewing it an’ 
tacking it down was hard, too. I didn’t 
feel very well, you see, an’ things tired me 
so! Dear me! it seems as though some one 
was tacking—tacking right into my brain!”’ 
The voice grew fainter and Martha sank 
into a dull slumber that was almost a 
stupor. When she awoke she was calm 
and conscious, but the doctor’s face was 
still more grave. 

She turned her white face toward Leander, 
who, limp and helpless, sat with his ane 
buried in his hands, and she said, ‘‘ I’m glad 
things look kinder decent,’’ patting his arm. 
‘7 always thought that if there was to bea 
—a—a funeral in the house I’d like to have 
things decent. An’ the carpet is all down 
square an’ neat. It looks nice, doesn’t it? 
You won’t scold because I spent the money 
that way? I earned it myself, you know. 
I don’t care so much about it as I did’’— 
here her white, worn face was luminous 
with a bright inward joy—‘‘I don’t care so 
much about it as I dia, because, you know, 
I’m goin’ to the place where the streets, 
even the streets, are paved with gold! 
O, it’s very beautiful and I shall find 
rest. there! There was a woman in the 
Bible. Her name was like mine—Martha-— 
and she was ‘troubled about many things.’ 
I’ve been troubled, too. It doesn’t pay to 
be in this world. And now I’m goin’ where 
there isn’t any worry or trouble—and—where 
there is—is rest’’— 

Martha ceased Lae aN had come. 

Neighbors nica ava saat white 
and sweet—and arranged them around the 
mother and babe. They tidied up the chil- 
dren, swept, dusted and baked, thinking 
regretfully meanwhile of lost opportunities. 

A little later they came to the funeral and 
tiptoed softly to the casket in which lay the 
tired frame of their sister in Christ. Peace 
and rest were impressed on every feature of 
her white face, and also that strange, new 
beauty that the living never have. Then 
they sat down in little knots and groups 
while the minister preached. But they did 
not hear very much of what he said. Their 
eyes were fixed upon the carpet. They were 
not admiring it—though Martha would have 
been pleased to know that all of them 
thought it pretty—and they were not look- 
ing at it enviously, They were—every one 
of them—thinking of its terrible price—a 
woman’s life! * 


which we are fed in youth. 
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“AS A MAN THINKETH.” 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


It is only of late years that people have 
seemed to comprehend that if we wish a 
child to grow large and strong we must not 
only give him plenty of exercise, but feed 
him upon muscle and bone-making foods. 
The same thing in regard to mental and 
moral growth was, perhaps, better under- 
stood two or three centuries ago than now, 
at least it was better remembered by some 
of those who had the training of youth. 
Now our best educators are prone to forget 
the fact that it is not what we know, but 
what we think about the things which we 
know, which is of the highest importance. 

To a certain extent opinions are charac- 
ter. The things we admire and honor we 
shall naturally strive to imitate. The boy 
who admires the deeds of a highwayman 
or a prize-fighter has in himself the seeds of 
an evil which may sprout and grow.into 
deeds of lawlessness. The girl who gazes 
-with envy upon the dress and equipage of a 
woman who has earned them only by the 
sacrifice of her womanhood is in grave 
danger of rating these purely material bene- 
fits so highly that she shall herself, perhaps, 
some day decide that it is better to marry a 
wealthy rowé than an honorable man who is 
poor. Thoughts, opinions, beliefs are not 
veneers or paints which may be laid on with- 
out changing the wood beneath them, but 
are dyes which penetrate the mind and, if 
they do not actually change its nature, do 
certainly change its manifestations. For 
instance, two boys may be equally endowed 
with courage, yet the one may become a 
Jesse James, while the other proves to be a 
Father Damien. The difference between the 
two men is in that of the thoughts or dispo- 
sitions which animate them, for in this case 
these words are synonymous. The child, 
and therefore the man or the woman, is lit- 
erally ‘‘as he thinketh.’”? To educate the 
mental faculties without directing and train- 
ing the character, to which these faculties 
are only tools, is to give firearms to savages. 
To prove that this sort of one-sided educa- 
tion is productive of the worst results, we 
have only to remember that the crimes of 
anarchy are not usually committed by igno- 
rant men, 

It is not enough for parents to send their 
children to schools where they shall be well 
instructed in the arts and sciences. The 
character, the thought, that is, the indi- 
vidual boy or girl, must be trained; the ani- 
mating spirit must be suitably fed that it 
may think, and therefore act, aright. Our 
ancestors used to talk a great deal about 
‘¢ the everlasting soul.’ Itis now but rarely 
that we hear this term even from pulpits 
called orthodox—probably because minis- 
ters are so afraid of laying themselves open 
to the charge of ‘‘cant.’’ But would it not 
be better to run this risk than that of for- 
getting, or of allowing it to be forgotten, 
that there is a soul, and that it is this soul 
which thinks and directs the actions of 
those inferior faculties which collectively 
we call mind? 

The mysterious principle of the life within 
us shapes our minds, and even our physical 
beings, to show forth its own likeness. As 
we think, we are. .What we are, we not only 
show to others but we reap the fruits of in 
ourselves. And the nature of our thoughts 
depends not entirely upon our inborn or in- 
herited characteristics, but in no small de- 
gree upon the mental and moral diet upon 
If the child be 
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not taught to consider the moral aspect of 
every question we need not expect the man 
to do so. If the child be not taught self- 


sacrifice, the man will be self-indulgent. If 


the child be careless of the sufferings of 
others, the man will be even cruel. If the 
child be not taught the difference between 
“mine and thine,’’ the man will not hesitate 
to seize anything he covets and can get 
without the fear of punishment. If his 
thoughts are wrong, his acts are wrong. 
‘“¢ As a man thinketh, so is he.’’ Hence in 
the selection of schools, or instructors, the 
parental choice should not be influenced 
alone by the intellectual attainments of the 
teachers. Their moral characters and re- 
ligious beliefs are of still greater importance. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


A DOZEN PLANS FOR THE REVIEW OF THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSONS OF THIS QUARTER. 

Materials: Cardboard or paper from which 
to cut a number of hearts and hands, the lat- 
ter outlined by the children from their own 
left hands. To make the hearts, draw circles 
(use a tumbler for aguide). Extend the lower 
part of the circle about one-fifth of its width 
and make the curve in the top about one-sixth 
of the width of the circle. The common error 
in making hearts is that they are too long. A 
true shaped heart is nearly outlined by a 
square or a circle. 

1. The use of the hearts for this review is to 
write on them the names of persons about 
whom we have learned during the last quar- 


ter, one name on each heart and with the. 


name one or more adjectives about the person. 
There were many ugly things in the hearts of 
Joseph’s brethren, but Judah let love grow in 
his heart at last. So write the word ‘‘ Loye”’ 
in red or gilt across the bad qualities first 
written on Judah’s heart. On the heart for 
Pharaoh write the word ‘‘ hardened ”’ as many 
times as it is mentioned in the past lessons. 

2. The use of the hands that have been cut 
out is to find all the verses from Gen. 32 to Ex. 
15 which contain the word ‘‘ hand,’’ and write 
them or parts of them on the paper hands, one 
verse on each. Also find verses about ‘‘ clean 
hands.’’ We know of a little boy who could 
not be taught to wash his hands. At last the 
verse, ‘“‘ He that hath clean hands shall grow 
stronger and stronger,” attracted his atten- 
tion and brought about the needed reform, as 
he understood it in a physical way and his 
ambition was muscular prowess. The hand 
verse exercise is a good one, and fixes in mind 
verses that children would consider hard if 
given to them to be committed. 

3. Let the children mention all the names of 
places gives in the past lessons and tell some- 
thing about them. See who can remember 
the most. Do the same with names of persons. 

4. Let all help in making a list of objects 
named in the past lessons, then divide the list 
equally and let each one tell what he recalls 
to mind about the lessons. A long and varied 
list can be made, as ring, rod, pillar of stone, 
flags, silver cup, grapes, chariot, camels, cat- 
tle; spicery, oil, baskets, corn, ete. 

5. Let mamma prepare a list of numbers 
that have occurred in the lessons with special 
significance. Let her give a number to a child 
and expect its meaning to be told before she 
counts ten, or twenty for the younger ones, 
as, ‘‘ Emma, tell me something about seven in 
our quarter’s lessons.’’ (Count ten if you can 
before Emma thinks of the seven blasted ears 
or thin kine. 

6. Let one person go out of the room and 
the others agree that he shall !\€ Joseph or 
Pharaoh or Benjamin. Call him back and 
talk to him as if he were that person until he 
guesses who he is representing. : 
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7. Tell a story about some character in the 
lessons of the quarter, then stop suddenly 
and have some one else go on with the ac- 
count. 

8. Think of the things that men did as told 
in the lessons, dividing the deeds into good 
and bad. 

9. Think of the things that God did during 
the 200 years included in this quarter. 

10. Think of the different things or persons 
that God used for His plans—a little girl, 
Miriam, a slaye boy, Joseph, strange dreams, 
a wind, a rod, blood on the doorposts. 

11. Think of what we have learned about 
God as to His qualities—His great goodness, 
mercy, justice, patience, answers to prayers, 
etc., giving examples of each. 

12. Write out on slips of paper sentences like 
the following: 

“T have learned from Joseph to be —~”’. 

“T have learned from Pharaoh not to 
be ——”. 

‘YT have learned from Miriam that I 
should ——.” 

Let the children fill out the blanks. Then 
talk with them about what quality each needs 
most. Let mamma include herself, and then 
all agree to help one another live up to these 
watchwords of patience, obedience, faithful- 
ness, or whatever qualities are chosen. Then 
pray with the children, which means lead 
them to offer petitions of their own. The 
mother who makes Sunday afternoon pleasant 
for her children but omits prayer and definite 
spiritual teaching is as much at fault as if 
she gave them food that was good to the 
taste but contained no nutriment for the 
body. 

Materials for next week’s lesson on patriotism : 
Send ten cents to Bemis Publishing Company, 
13 Astor Place, New York, for the Teachers’ 
World, May, 1894. It contains a simplified 
account of the Declaration of Independence, 
with other good material, in the Exercise for 
Independence Day. 


HOMELY HINTS. 


Persons are warned over and over again in 
regard to the impurities in ice but hundreds 
and thousands of people still continue to use 
it in their drinking water. It has even been 
found on careful investigation that typhoid 
fever germs are frequently discovered in the 
interior of solid blocks of ice. Unless you are 
sure that the ice you use has been collected 
from pure sources, put your drinking water 
into covered bottles or glass jars and place in 
the ice chest. : 

Linen is not a healthful dressing for beds 
even in summer. It is cold and slippery, 
causing a chill to sensitive persons and more- 
over it wrinkles and tumbles much more 
easily than cotton, giving the bed a slovenly 
and uninviting appearance. 

This is the season when danger from ivy 
poisoning is imminent, and while people who 
go into the country during the summer should 
be careful in picking wild flowers, it may be 
well for them to know that an excellent rem- 
edy is Labarradue’s solution, a solution of 
chlorinated soda. It should be applied hy 
means of soft linen kept constantly wet with 
the liquid. 

Articles of food that are damp or juicy 
should never be left in paper. It contains 
glue, lime and similar substances, with acids 
and chemicals intermixed, and when damp is 
unfit to touch things that are to be eaten. 

In the canning season it is well to know 
that boiling fruit may be poured into a jar 
without “the slightest danger to the glass if 
the can be set on a folded cloth which has 
been wet with cold water. This is better 
than the old custom of using a silver spoon as 
a conductor for the heat. 

Mothers may gain a hint from an excellent 
arrangement found in many English nurseries. 
On the wall is hung a large card, two or three 
feet square, which gives definite instructions 
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of what to do in case of emergencies, together 
with the name and address of a doctor to be 
called hastily. There is a list of accidents lia- 
ble to happen to children and the remedy for 
each, while beneath the card are kept absorb- 
ent cotton, court plaster, lint, arnica, etc. 
There are times when even the most intelligent 
persons lose their wits and this list is then in- 
valuable. Nursemaids should be taught to 
read and understand it. 

Instead of mopping porches a writer in Good 
Housekeeping suggests sweeping them with 
covered brooms. A yard and a quarter of col- 
ored Canton flannel will make two bag-shaped 
broom covers, which can be slipped over the 
broom and tied on by means of tape. First 
sweep the floor well with an ordinary broom 
to remove loose dirt, then go back and forth 
with the covered broom, occasionally shaking 
it to free it from dust. In the same way the 
covered broom can be used for hard wood 
floors. The covers are also convenient for 
dusting walls and for this purpose should be 
made of unbleached Canton flannel. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

Y DEAR CORNERERS: Our 
‘(unfinished business”’ 
last week was poetical 
quotations—a kind of busi- 
ness which I fear will al- 
ways be unfinished, for by 
the time we all turn in and 
get one fairly answered 
some grandmother or 
grandfather, or other hon- 
orary member, will have a 
new one ready, or a new 
item about the old one. 


Three quotations asked about May 24 are 


before us again. Different versions of the 
one surviving couplet of McDonald Clarke’s 
poem—that about ‘twilight’s curtain ’?— 
were given. Nowa Maine pastor adds an- 
other: ; 

My Dear Mr. Martin: The lines, 


Then twilight let her curtain down, 
And pinned it with a star, 


are in Maria Child’s ‘‘Letters from New 
York,’’ where an account 1s given of the au- 
thor. I have not read the book for many 
years, but my recollection is quite vivid. 

As a matter of fact, none is exact; I 
found in the Boston Public Library, bound 
up with other pamphlets, the original 
poem (‘‘Death in Disguise; published by 
B. B. Mussey, Boston, Twenty-nine Corn- 
hill, 1833.’’), and the lines read thus: 


... as the setting sun 
O’er the earth its yellow luster threw, 
And the west was rich with red and blue, 
Whilst twilight’s curtain, spreading far, 
Was pinwd with a single diamond star, 
On which they both in silence gaze, 
Thinking of their dear childish days. 

This copy seems to be authentic, for the 
fly-leaf has the inscription: ‘‘ Mr. ——. 
From his friend, the author. Boston, Oct. 
10, 1833.” The name represented by the 
dash was doubtful; the courteous librarian 
got a magnifying glass, which made it re- 
semble Crash or Crush—a. rather unusual 
name, certainly. I hawe since thought it 
might have been Nash. If any of you had 
an ancestor by the name of Crash or Crush 
or Nash, he was probably the one honored 
by the ‘‘ Mad Poet”’! 

Hampton, VA. 


Mr. Martin: The lines, ‘‘ Long years have 
elapsed,” ete , asked for by your Hudson cor- 
respondent, can be found in Emerson’s First 
Class Reader, credited to Blackwood. 

ne Cy B: 


LAKEVILLE, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: P. A. H. will find the 
poem commencing ‘‘ Long years have elapsed,” 
etc., in B. D. Emerson’s First Class Reader, 
published in Claremont, N.H., in 1833. It is 
taken from Blackwood’s Magazine. W. W. G. 


STRAFFORD, VT. 
The poem beginning, “Long years have 
elapsed since I gazed on the scene,’ was in 
the National Reader, a school-book compiled 
by John Pierpont, and published—my edition 
—in Boston in 1831. ‘The title given there is, 
On Visiting a Scene of Childhood, and it is 
credited to Blackwood’s Mugazine. N.B.C. 
So also says a New Hampshire boy. One 
librarian, after a long search in the volumes 
of Blackwood, found the poem in Vol. 8, 
page 688, author not given. There are nine 
- stanzas, describing the man’s feelings as he 
‘went back to the home of his boyhood and 
tried to find. the boys he used to play with 
and the places once so familiar. We old 
folks understand this—you young Cornerers 
will in about forty years from this time! 
Now for ‘‘ Nacos’’: 
NORTHFIELD, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was asmall girl when my 
sister came home from Mrs. Willard’s school in 
Troy. My father had bought a piano—about 
the first 1n the town where we lived. It was 
a great event for her to come home and for us 
to have the simple music she could give us. 
“When I left thy shores, O Naxos,” is the 
only song I remember to have heard her sing. 


piled by E.S. Nason in 1847. 
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But it never occurred to me,where or what 

“Naxos”? was, oy who it was leaving such a 

forlorn place that ‘‘no tear in sorrow fell’’! 
Mrs. W. 


7 Hopkinton, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Sir: . . . I remember it in Na- 
son’s Vocal Class Book, printed in 1847, a book 
we sang from in my childhood. Mrs. B. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin; I do not know who com- 
posed ‘“* When I left thy shores, O Naxos,” but 
I have found it in the Vocal Class Book, com- 
I have an old 
copy which was used by him, I think, when 
he taught singing school more than forty 
years ago. Iam rather too old to be a “ Cor- 
nerer,” but always read the Conversation Cor- 
ner and am interested in the questions and 
exchanges of the boys and girls. 
Yours truly, Mrs. P. 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
“When I left thy shores, O Naxos,” is found 
in Nason’s Vocal Class Book. Mr. Nason 
was teacher of music in the public schools of 
Worcester for ten or fifteen years. W. H. L. 


When the lady who thought the verses 
were in an old school reader read this she 
exclaimed at once: ‘‘ That is it—I went to 
his singing school and sung out of that 
book!’’ And now the evening mail is opened 


and has this: ; 
WHITINSVILLE, MAss. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I saw the letter from 
a lady in Vermont asking for this poem. I re- 
membered it in a singing-book for the use of 
juvenile singers by Edward S. Nason. He 
was my first teacher in vocal music. There 
were only two stanzas and the author’s name 
was not given. It simply says, ‘‘ Arranged 
from a Greek melody.” 
Yours respectfully, Bessiz H. 


I have this old song-book before me and 
note in the place where the name of the au- 
thor is usually printed, ‘‘ Andante.” Can 
this mean A. N. Dante, or Ann Dante? 
But this piece is from the Greek, and Dante 
was an Italian, Are the Cornerers able to 
explain it? Now we will leave thy shores, 
O Naxos, and let not a tear in sorrow fall if 
we ne’er behold them more! 

Only one other literary query—it has been 
waiting in the box,for several months: 


WORCESTER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: A lady who is much inter- 
ested in the Corner is anxious to find out 
where Ruskin’s poem entitled, ‘‘ Why put on 
mourning for the guests of God?” can be 
found. I remember seeing it in the first col- 
umn on the left-hand page of some paper or 
magazine! Yours truly, Mrs. W. 

I have examined different collections of 
Ruskin’s poems, but in vain. 
beautiful—I should like to see the poem. 

BepForRD Park, New York Ciry. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If I were forty years 
younger I might call myself a girl and come 
in among the children, but perhaps then I 
shouldn’t have been looking for an answer to 
this question: Is it proper to use the words 
Congregationalist and KHpiscopalian as adjec- 
tives? Isee that writers of note—shall I say 
in what paper ?—speak of a “ Oongregationalist 
church,” and the phrase, ‘‘ Episcopalian com- 
munion”’ is also often seen. Congregational 
is long enough, I’m sure, and I am also con- 
vinced that it is the proper form of the adjec- 
tive, the other word being a noun. What do 
you say ? Ss. K. B. 


I say just what you say, certainly, as con- 
cerns the first word. If ‘‘ writers of note’’ 
in this paper use Congregationalist when 
they mean Congregational, I think our 
“‘keen-eyed proof-reader’’ would be justi- 
fied in taking out the ist. I think the other 
case is not quite as strong. Episcopal is 
the adjective and Episcopalian the noun, 
but the latter is also sometimes used as an 
adjective, although there is no good reason 
for it as with Universalist, Methodist, etc. 

I ought to apologize to the children for 
printing so much in this Corner which I 
don’t believe they care anything about— 
next week we will have pictures, or cats, or 
flowers, or stamps—or something else in 


their line! WW. Ma tes\ 
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Mellins 
Food 


received the 
highest awards, Medal and 
Diploma, that were given 
to Infants’ Foods by the 
World’s Fair, Jdu¢ the 
voluntary selection and 
successful use of MEL- 
LIN’S FOOD at the 
Créche, in the Children’s 
Building at the World’s 
Fair (10,000 Babies were 
fed with it there), by the 
Matron, Miss Marjory 
Hall, “after a fair trial 
of the other Foods,” was, 
really, the highest 
award, as no other Infants’ 
Food in the world was thus 
honored and endorsed. 
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The Sunday School : 


Lesson FOR JULY 1. Tvuke 2: 1-16. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A, E, DUNNING, D.D. 


The Bible contains no biography of Jesus. 
The four Gospels, each written with a distinct 
purpose, are summaries of many years of the 
preaching of the apostles put into permanent 
form, not to tell the story of the life of their 
Master, but to impress people with His divine 
authority and to make known the truth He 
taught. The Gospels are the fulfillment of 
His last command: ‘‘ Make disciples of all 
the nations .. . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I command you.” 

Matthew wrote primarily for Jews and pre- 
sented Jesus as their Messiah, the fulfillment 
of prophecy, the royal Lawgiver. The frontis- 
piece of Matthew’s Gospel is the Sermon on 
the Mount. He traces the life of Jesus back 
to Abraham. Luke wrote primarily for Gen- 
tiles and presented Jesus as the Friend of 
mankind. According to well-supported tra- 
dition his Gospel is a transcript of the preach- 
ing of his companion for many years, the 
apostle Paul. Its frontispiece is the scene at 
Nazareth, which Luke seems. to have taken 
out of its historical setting and put in the 
forefront of his Gospel to show that the mis- 
sion of Christ is for all mankind. Matthew 
and Luke are the only writers who give us 
any details of Christ’s birth, and of these two 
Luke’s account is the fullest, especially in the 
evidence it gives of the divine attestation that 
Jesus is the Son of God. If there is doubt of 
this fact in any mind, and the authority of 
Luke’s narrative in the first two chapters is 
questioned, the best way to decide the ques- 
tion is to study the testimony of Jesus Him- 
self, the testimony of His deeds and teach- 
ings, of His disciples and His enemies. The 
account of the supernatural in the coming of 
Jesus is authenticated by what follows it in 
His life, death, resurrection, ascension and 
the founding of His Church. They all sup- 
port His Ne testimony: “‘I am come down 
from heaven.’’ Here we shall accept the state- 
ment of facts and consider their mPane 
These are, chiefly: 

1. The heavenly visitants.. Matthew saw the 
birth of the Son of God from its earthly side, 
and declared that ‘‘ Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea in the days of Herod the king.” 
John saw it on the heavenly side and said, 
‘‘ We beheld His glory, glory as of the only be- 
gotten from the Father.”’ Luke saw both sides 
and tells how the heavenly and the earthly 
messengers of God saw each other face to face. 

The angels appeared suddenly to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem on the hillsides at night. 
Before that an angel had appeared to Zacha- 
rias and again to Mary. Signs that these ap- 
pearances were real were graciously given to 
those to whom they came—to the priest dumb- 
ness, to the mother of Jesus the salutation of 
Elizabeth, to the shepherds an infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger. 

We all live in two worlds. Of one we are 
always consciots, for we realize it through 
our senses. But the spiritual faculties by 
which the other may be realized are dormant 
in many,and in others are only partly aroused. 
The spiritual world is not separated from us 
by space or time, but only by our lack of 
power.to perceive it. The first intimation 
which the shepherds had of the supernatural 
presence was that ‘‘an angel of the Lord 
stood by them.’’ It is not said that he came, 
but that he was there. When he had spoken, 
‘‘ Suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host.’”’ The shepherds 
suddenly discovered them. They are always 
around us. Weare like the young man with 
Elisha at Dothan. We need only to have our 
eyes opened that we may see the divine pres- 
ence. More perfect obedience to God will en- 
able us to perceive Him and His hosts. 

The best tidings that ever came to this 
world were brought first to the common peo- 
ple.& Neither culture nor wealth makes men 


. without fear. 
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favorites of God. It was one of the evidences 
He gave to John the Baptist that He was the 
real Messiah that the poor have good news 
proclaimed to them. It was fitting that the 


. tidings of His birth should come to the Gen- 


tiles through a star, to the Jews through an- 
gels. But it was significant of the new dis- 
pensation that the Shekinah—the shining 
glory of Jehovah—which before had only been 
disclosed to priests: within, the temple, was 
then manifested to shepherds in the open 
field. Thenceforth the tidings of great joy 
were for all the people. Spiritual vision is 
gained and kept, not by special favor from 
God to individuals or nations, but by living 
according to spiritual laws. Those who know 
a little of divine truth, and use it well, are 
better fitted to receive revelations from God 


“than those who know the letter thoroughly 


but do not live in its spirit. The humblest 
home may now have in it the Shekinah. 

2. The heavenly child. How was this birth 
different from all others? 

This new born babe was a sign that angels 
were at hand. The shepherds had been sent 
to Bethlehem to see an’ infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes in a manger. When they 
found Him their vision was confirmed. Jesus 
is His own witnessnow. Angels areno longer 
needed to tell us who He is. 

This child was different from all others be- 
cause He was to be a Saviour. His name, 
given from heaven, testified to that. ‘*Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus; for it is He that 
shall save His people from their sins.’’ The 
cross became His commentary on the angel’s 
message. The Incarnation was as wonderful 
a step in the salvation of men as was the cru- 
cifixion. 

This child was the Christ. Thatis the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew word, Messiah. 


The babe in the manger fulfilled the expecta- 


tion and longing of many ages. Long had the 
Jewish nation waited for that day. But not 
even to the prophet Simeon did it appear so 
wonderful as it does to the childlike believer 
today who rejoices in redemption from sin. 

This child was the Lord. The shepherds 
had had wonderful experiences that night, 
but the climax came to them as they stood by 
the manger. In the field ‘‘an angel of the 
Lord stood by them.’’ Then ‘‘ the glory of the 
Lord.shone round about them.” At both 
these visions ‘‘ they were sore afraid.’ But 
in the manger they saw the Lord Himself, 
Such is the condescension of 
Jehovah to His children. 

3. The heavenly saying. We have already 
emphasized its threefold meaning: Saviour— 
Christ—Jehovah. It was simply descriptive 
of the child. What was its effect? 

The heavenly host broke forth into a song 
of praise. They sang: 

Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom He is well 
pleased. 

The most sublime music ever heard on earth 
was the singing of this vast chorus of the sons 
of light, embracing heaven and earth, God 
and men: in the highest heavens glory to God, 
and on earth peace to men, brought by the 
Prince of Peace. 

The people wondered at the saying. Per- 
haps that was as much as could be expected 
ef them. They had long been waiting for the 
Messiah. . But when longed-for blessings come 
to men the people wait for leaders to apply 
those blessings. The first message of the gos- 
pel made an impression, but it did not last. 
The people did not receive the child as their 
Saviour, for they had not seen the glory which 
the shepherds saw. Itis hard for the people 
to realize that anything really divine can come 
within the conditions which encompass them. 
When, later, the wisdom of Jesus amazed 
them, as they paused to remember that He 
had lived and worked in the same ecircum- 
stances with themselves, instead of catching 
the thought that they might have kinship 
with the Son of God, they rather felt sure that 
no one could have come from heaven who had 
kinship with them [Mark 6; 2, 3]. 
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Mary pondered the saying and kept it in 
her heart. She compared it with the message 
which the angel had brought to her. Later 
she put it with the testimony of Simeon and 
Anna and of the Magi. Thus she learned in 
time, as we may learn, the true character and 
mission of ber Son. 

The shepherds praised God because of the 
saying. They did not allow their heads to be 
turned by it. They told to others what they 
had seen and heard. Then they went to their 
work again, as before. But the announcement 
of the angel, the appearance of the child and the 
story of the parents united to kindle in them 
transports of praise to God. The angelic mes- 
sage has been illumined by the life, the death, 
the resurrection, the ascension of the Lord 
and by almost nineteen centuries of His be- 
neficent influence on the world. But the mes- 
sage is personal still. ‘‘ There is born to you 

. a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 
The heavenly visitant, the heavenly child, the 
heavenly saying are all.for us. Will any of 
us reject them? : 


Y. P. 8.05. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, July 1-7. What Has Christianity Done 
for Our Country? Ps, 33; 8-22, 

One way to ascertain is to contrast our coun- 
try as it was 400 or 250 years ago with what it 
is today. If ever a nation could trace the in- 
fluence of its religion upon national develop- 
ment, we are that nation. As soon-as he set 
foot on these shores Columbus bowed in rever- 
ence before God, and while perhaps he may 
have been animated by mixed motives the 
Pilgrims certainly were moved by the highest 
religious motives, and the tone and character 
which they gave to this new civilization has 
remained untilnow. Their Christianity, mod- 
ified of course as time went on, has embodied it- 
self ininstitutions andlaws. It has pushed out 
into regions beyond, has established schools 
and colleges, has made itself felt in courts and 
in halls of legislation and in short has proved 
the salt and the savor of American hfe. 

We may judge it, too, by what it has to 
contend against in its onward march. What 
mighty foes it has had to face—the tide of 
worldliness and materialism, the incoming of 
hordes of foreigners bred under totally differ- 
ent conditions, various forms of barbarism and 
superstition, and there have been times when 
its foes have been those of its own household, 
when the simple Christianity of Christ has 
been handicapped by dogmatic, corrupt and 
spurious representations of itself, claiming 
noisily to be the genuine article. Butif we 
take the inductive method and look about us 
for all that is best in the various departments 
of human life, we shall find that the source 
and inspiration thereof is Christianity. It , 
may not advertise the fountain whence it 
proceeds, but the best things owe to religion 
the impulse which made and conserves them. 
Is there any better home in the world than 
the Christian home? Is there any safer and 
more desirable community to dwell in than 
that in which Christianity has been a vital 
force for years and decades? Is there any 
type of individual character more attractive 
and impressive than the Christian type? Let 
us not fail to note, too, how Christianity has 
promoted the great reforms, how it did away 
with slavery in less than fifty years from the 
time the agitation against it began, how it has 
pushed temperance reform, how today it is 
leading in social and municipal reform. 

Much remains to be done, but the instrument 
with which we work is as potent as ever. 
Christianity can solve the great problems of 
today, provided it is patient and brave enough, 
and the generation now coming upon the scene 
of action has much to de with the solution. 

Parallel verses: 1 Kings 3: 13,14; Ps. 105: 14, 
24; 107: 31, 32, 35-38; 111; 6; 147: 12-20; Prov. 
10: 22; Isa. 60: 22; Matt. 28: 19, 20; Luke 4: 
18; John 8: 36; 11: 49-52; 1 Cor, 7: 22. 
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Literature 


A POINT IN CRITICISM. 

It was objected recently to a notice of a 
certain volume, a somewhat popular story, 
that the book was commended in spite of 
one or two religious utterances in themselves 
quite at variance with the beliefs of the re- 
viewer and probably of most of his readers. 
The reply to the objection was that, in spite 
of those particular utterances, the general 
tone and influence of the work are sound 
and helpful spiritually and that a critic or- 
dinarily and in fairness must be governed 
by these unless he can take space to dis- 
cuss and discriminate at length concerning 
a book, which in the instance referred to 
was impossible. 

The point deserves to be noted. Literary 
criticism in the cases of most volumes neces- 
sarily is general and tersely uttered. To 
say all which a reviewer perceives to be true 
of almost any book and all which it would 
be needful to say in order to convey to 
another mind the complete, precise judg- 
ment which he has formed would require a 


dozen times as many columns as any jour- 


nal or magazine could spare. Nor would 
the reader be much the better off, were this 
large space so filled. The brief, succinct 
characterizations which are all that most 
books receive are as valuable to him, in a 
large majority of cases, as more elaborate 
reviews would be. They are not intended 
to be taken as infallible. They are only 
carefully and honestly formed estimates 
which may serve to guide and aid the reader 
in forming his own opinion whether the 
books concerned are worth his attention or 
not. 

It is fair, therefore, to be governed in pre- 
paring such notices by the tone and tendency 
of a work rather than by this or that passage 
in it, except in so far as these passages are 
factors in producing the general impression. 
Certainly some books which include weak 
or mischievous portions. are more reward- 
ing and ennobling than other books in which 
no particular defects can be indicated yet 
which wholly fail to uplift, instruct or even 
interest the reader. Nothing which is dan- 


_gerously evil in a book should be treated by 


a reviewer as insignificant but sometimes 


the weaknesses of a book which on the 


whole is of good influence may properly 
enough be allowed to go unmentioned. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE INCARNATION. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1891 were de- 
livered by Rey. Charles Gore, Principal of 
Pusey House, and have been printed with 
hardly more than verbal changes. They 
also are addressed to the general reader 
rather than to the theological expert, and 
some collateral topics which might have 


. been considered—such as the conception in 


early Greek theology of the supernatural in 
its relation to nature, the conceptions of the 
Incarnation at different epochs, etc.—are 
but barely alluded to, and were left to be 
discussed in another volume, The method 
pursued is that of research into and infer- 
ence from facts, the experimental in con- 
trast with the a priori method. [It is in- 
sisted that the religion of the Incarnation is 
pre-eminently a religion of experience and 
fact and that the best theology is that which 
is molded upon what actually has been dis- 
closed. 

The eight lectures cover well the ground 
naturally included in the topic, although 
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the relation of the Incarnation to the Atone- 
ment has purposely been omitted. They 
undertake to demonstrate that Christianity 
is based upon faith in the person of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God incarnate; that this 
supernatural Person is the consummation, 
or rectification of nature’s order; that the 
witness of history establishes the miracu- 
lous personality and divine claim of Jesus; 
that the Catholic creeds interpret and guard 
the record of Christ’s person, divine and 
human, which the New Testament gives; 
that Christ is the revelation of God in intel- 
ligible terms of humanity and also the reve- 
lation, through self-sacrifice, of the ideal 
manhood; and that He also is the supreme 
spiritual authority over mankind, our moral 
standard and the creator of a new life 
within us. 

The work is written with a certain fervor 
of manner and with strength of conviction 
yet with no such partisanship in opinion as 
to repel. The author’s sympathies with one 
party in the Anghcan branch of the church 
rather than another may be inferred at. 
times but are not obtruded. The book does 
an important work creditably. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Here are four more numbers in one or 
two of Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son’s 
well-chosen and handsomely issued series 
of expository works. 
Epistle to the Corinthians [$1.50], by James 
Denny, one of The Expositor’s Bible series. 
It naturally contains Ixtle or nothing which 
is novel but it presents in a simple and 
effective manner the apostle’s evident teach- 
ing and many of its suggestions. It is a 
good book to be used by everybody. Itis 
scholarly but not unpleasantly technical 
and it glows with genuine, although well- 
controlled, enthusiasm.——The other three 
are examples of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s 
expository and .practical skill. They are 
the Gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke and St. 
John [Each $1.00], respectively. Each was 
written originally for publication piece- 
meal in the Sunday School Times as a 
commentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, and therefore each already 
is widely known. Those readers who are 
not aware of the author’s unusual aptness, 
instructiveness and tenderness in expository 
Biblical work will do well to examine his 


_ characteristics in these pages. 


The Universalist branch of the church has 
felt the influence of the age like every other 
and no longer stands where it stood a gener- 
ation or so ago, and probably most Univer- 
salists will not refuse to indorse Rev. Dr. 
J. S. Dodge, one of their own number, in 
most things which he has said in his little 
book, The Purpose of God [Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. ‘75 cents]. The volume is 
not controversial but aims to set forth that 
form and quality of truth which in the au- 
thor’s judgment all Christians will in due 
time agree to accept. It is an earnest, 
thoughtful treatise, worth the attention of 
theologicalthinkers of every name.——Christ 
Among Men, Object Lessons in Personal Work 
[International Committee of Y.M.C,. A. 40 
cents], by James McConaughy, is a well- 
conceived and executed manual for the 
training of Christian workers and for their 
aid in actual service. We have seen noth- 
ing better or as good in its line and it ap- 
pears to be as discriminating and prudent 
as it is full of real zeal. 

Professors W. A. Stevens and E. D. Bur- 
ton have prepared a new Harmony of the 


Here is The Second. 
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Gospels for Historical Study (Silver, Burdett 
& ‘Co. $1.50]. Weare confident that all 
who examine it will accord it a foremost 
place among exegetical helps. The text is: 
that of the English revision of 1881 and the: 
arrangement corresponds to the natural di- 
visions of the subject, the sayings of Christ. 
are given in their connections and also all 
parallels are shown clearly, and in every way 
the book is scholarly, progressive and prac- 
tically useful. It also is convenient in size 
and printed handsomely. AI] who love a 
great-hearted man will appreciate James: 
Gilmour and His Boys [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25]. Mr. Gilmour was a British 
Congregational missionary in Mongolia and 
there did noble service from 1870 to 1891. 
After his wife’s death in 1885 his two older 
boys had to be sent home to be educated 
and this book, which Richard Lovett has. 
prepared for publication, contains a graphic: 
account of his missionary labors and is 
largely in the form of extracts from his let- 
ters to his little boys. It is peculiarly ten- 
der and touching and old and young alike 
will read it with keen interest. It is illus- 
trated freely. ; 
STORIES. 


Edna Lyall’s new novel, Doreen [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50},'reminds one of 
one of her earlier books, A Knight Errant, in 
which also the leading character is a public 
singer, althoughin that caseaman. Butthe 
special feature of the newer story is the love 
of Ireland, which pleads for justice to the 


Irish people in every chapter with warm- 


hearted eloquence and pathos yet ever with 
self-control, sagacity and tact. The heroine 
wins the reader’s heart at once and is por- 
trayed with successful consistency in some- 
what difficult conditions. If the book could 
have a candid reading in England it would 
do much to help the cause of Ireland. It 
will do much in any event, although since 
it was written the condition of Irish affairs 
has improved very greatly. This is less a re- 
ligious novel than most which Miss Lyall has 
written. Yet it is truly religious through- 
out and no one can read it without having 
the best that is in him quickened. It is 
certain to be widely popular. 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s latest, His 
Vanished Star [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], which many of our readers may 
have seen already in serial form in recent 
issues of the Atlantic Monthly, is in her 
accustomed vein and represents her at her 
best. The familiar scenes and people, the 
Great Smoky Mountains and their half-bar- 
baric inhabitants, reappear and illicit dis- 
tilling plays an important part in the plot. 
The story is simple but told with great 
spirit and the descriptions are especially 
striking. The strength of the book, how- 
ever, lies chiefly in its vivid, and evidently 
lifelike delineations of character. Miss 
Murfree has made her mountaineers fa- 
miliar but they do not lose their interest 
and her power as a literary artist continues 
to increase.——Mrs. Everard Cotes, the 
writer of A Daughter of To-day [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], is better known in litera- 
ture by her maiden name, Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. This book tells of an American 
girl’s life as an art student in Paris and a 
journalist in London. The heroine is an 
unconventional and somewhat improbable 
young woman, her ambitions and perform- 
ances are rather extravagant, and she ends 
by committing suicide. On the whole she 
is not a very commendable or even agree- 
able person although her story is well told. » 
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But the book possesses fewer attractions 
than some of its predecessors from the 
same pen. 


The Jungle Book [Century Co. $1.50] 


contains seven sketches of life and conver- 


sations among animals in India, as imagined 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and to each chap- 
ter is appended a short song or other poem. 
The author has illustrated his accustomed 
fertility and vividness of fancy and his 
sketches are intense and thrilling and con- 
tain many touches of humor. The animals 
are personified with remarkable natural- 
ness and self-consistency and the pictures 
of the jungle itself seem as faithful as they 
are powerful in drawing.—lIn Salem Kit- 
tredge and Other Stories [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00], by Bliss Perry, are nine short 
stories, some, if not all, of which have been 
printed previously in Scribner’s Magazine 
or elsewhere. They are good specimens of 
their class, bright, dramatic, amusing and 
forcibly written. The volume, which is 
prettily gotten up, is one of the best of the 
recent candidates for summer favor. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents], by Beatrice Whitby, belongs 
to the Town and Country Series and is one 
of its best issues. It is a breezy, whole- 
some novel of English country life with a 
valuable moral not too obtrusively pointed. 
A capital book for summer reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Everybody will be delighted by Florence 
A. Merriam’s little volume, My Summer in 
a Mormon Village (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00]. It is a charmingly written narrative 
of almost idyllic experiences. The darker 
side of Mormonism is suggested now and 
then but in general the author portrays, as 
indeed, she seems to have encountered, only 
its more smiling aspects. Ler visit to the 
Mormon country was not made until some 
of the worst features of the Mormon life 
had been largely eliminated, partly by law 
and partly by the influence of Gentile civili- 
zation. She makes the impression that they 
are likely to disappear wholly before long, 
although more because of the force of cir- 
cumstances than because of any willingness 
to surrender them on the part of the Mor- 
mon authorities. The book is of substan- 
tial value as well as of especial interest. 

Athletics for Physical Culture [J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons. $2.00], by T. C. Knauff, cov- 
ers a large field succinctly and sensibly. 
Its chapters treat of The Needs of the Day, 
Gymnasium Work, Breathing, Riding, Cy- 
cling, Walking, Base-ball, Foot-ball, Golf, 
Rowing, Swimming, etc. It is interesting 
and suggestive and is well illustrated. So 
far as it goes it is admirable. We should 
like it better if it said less in general about 
some subjects and more in detail. For in. 
stance, although everything included in the 
chapter on Rowing and Sculling is excel- 
lent, no person ignorant of rowing will find 
in these pages directions ‘how to row. Such 
a book should instruct a beginner briefly 
and elearly how to hold and balance his 
oar, how to dip. and feather and leave the 
water, how to apply his strength to his 
stroke and get the advantage of his weight, 
etc. The author may have accomplished 
all which he undertook to do, but he has 
not given his readers all which many will 
expect or the details which some are sure 
to desire especially. 

Mr. J. G. Brown, the painter Of street 
Arabs and more or less kindred subjects 
needs no introduction to our readers. But 
most of them cannot yet be aware and will 


‘could it have been submitted to her. 
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be glad to learn that he has turned to a new 
field and already has proved himself a mas- 
ter init. His Sunday Morning, painted not 
long ago, represents an old man—a fisher- 
man or gardener—and his wife reading the 
Bible at family prayer. They form a most 
effective group. Moreover the picture is 
wonderful in its minute and faithful repro- 
duction of detail, while it is also so sug- 
gestive of the past histories and the present 
characters of the two reverent figures and 
so tenderly and spiritually stimulating that 
one’s eyes almost fill as one looks upon it. 
It is one of the pictures of which people 
never weary. This remarkable painting has 
been reproduced by the Taber Art Com- 
pany, of New Bedford, Mass., through the 
photogravure process with a clearness and 
softness never surpassed. A signal success 
has been attained and the public is to be 
congratulated that so great advances have 
been made in multiplying copies of such 
works of art—copies which themselves are 
works of art as truly as their originals. 
Surely this picture, as it lies before us, if 
suitably framed, would grace any home in 
the land. It can be had for five dollars. 

The late Lucy Larcom established at 
Wheaton Seminary the Rushlight, a school 
journal, The trustees of that institution 
now have issued a special number of it, 
devoted entirely to her character and career, 
as a memorial of her. A portrait of her 
serves for frontispiece, various friends have 
contributed papers of facts or reminiscences, 
her last poem is inserted, and it makes a 
charming and inspiring memorial book, one 
which we are sure she would have approved 
It 
will not fail to have an uplifting influence 
on the young girls at Wheaton or elsewhere 
who will read it. 


NOTES. 


— A copy of the first edition of Thack- 
eray’s Flore and Zephyr has lately been sold 
for about $495. 


— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have 
become the authorized publishers of Col. 
T. W. Higginson’s earlier works. 


— The three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Bookbinders’ 
Association of Leipzig will occur in August. 


—— The practice of photographing the libra- 
ries and working corners of authors is spread- 
ing and certainly possesses considerable in- 
terest. 


—- There were eighteen thousand paid ad- 
missions to Shakespeare’s birthplace in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon last year, a considerably smaller 
number than the year before. 


— A memorial to Phillips Brooks has 
been placed in the wall above the south aisle 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Lon- 
don, where Archdeacon Farrar officiates. 


— The Book Buyer offers three prizes, of 
fifty, forty and twenty-five dollars respect- 
ively, for the three best designs for book- 
covers with certain specifications too long for 
us to quote but to be learned of the pub- 
lishers. 


— The first year of the Pall Mall Magazine 
has just ended. It is reported to have more 
than paid its way, and at a shilling a copy, 
and Mr. Astor celebrated its birthday by a 
banquet at the Grand Hotel, London, to its 
contributors. 


—— They have begun to make and print lists 
of the ‘‘ most popular” books in Norway, from 
which, as thus far indieated, Charles Dickens 
seems to be the most popular of foreign au- 
thors. The Danish Peer Gynt is the best 
hked book of all. 
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— Tennyson’s death created such a de- 
mand for his works that for three weeks after 
it occurred his publishers kept twenty-six 
presses steadily at work. The same firm, 
Messrs. R. & H. Clark, of Edinburgh, has 
kept thirty hands regularly at work repro- 
ducing Scott’s works for the past thirty years! 


— The new Boston fortnightly magazine, 
the Chapbook, is to have no plan in particular 
‘nor any individual typographical form nor 
will it ally itself to any single special depart- 
ment of literature. It purports to offer young 
men who have something to say a chance to 
say it. Its career will be watched with un- 
usual interest. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
THE WEDDING GARMENT. By Louis Pendleton. 
pp. 246. $1.00. 
THE DANCING FAUN. By Florence Farr. pp. 169. 
$1.00. 
Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES. By President S. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., LL.D. pp.517. $2.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Prof. T.C. Pease. 
pp. 190. $1.25. 


Gunn & Co. Boston. 
THUCYDIDES. BooK III. Edited by Prof. C. F. 
Smith. pp. 320. $1.75. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
A MORAL Biot. ByS.B. Alexander. pp. 233. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

eA CROMWELL. By S. H. Church. 
3.00. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. 

noo Leroy-Beaulieu. Part Il. pp. 566. 


By J. M.: Taylor. 


pp. 524. 


MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTTA, 
pp. 209. $1.50. 
DISCIPLESHIP: THE SCHEME OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
ore author of The King and the Kingdom. pp. 
BALDER THE POET. By G. H. Stockbridge. 
98. $1.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
Te. ip OnTED: s THuMB. By Flora A. Steel. pp. 351. 


pp. 


rac ena In LOVE. By Emma Wolf. 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. Dp. 2 218. fie 
THE MOUSE-TRAP. By W . Howells. 
cents. x 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
MILDRED’s NEw DAUGHTER. By Martha Finley. 
pp. 352. | $1.25. 
SERMONS ON FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. By Prof. 
J.M. Hoppin. pp. 392. $1.50. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
Now — LAY ME DOwNTO SLEEP. By W.O.Bourne. 
pp. 195. $1.00. 
A BUNCH OF W)LD FLOWERS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
By Ida P. Whitcomb. pp.140. 50 cents. 


Macmillan & Co.” New York. 
THE WINGS OF IOARUS. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
pp. 252. $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE NAVIGATOR’S. POCKET BOOK. By Capt. How- 
ard Patterson. pp.177. $2.00. 


James Pott & Co. New York. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Henry Drummond, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. pp. 346. $2.00. 


The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, THE So- 
CIETY OF FRIENDS, THE UNITED BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST AND THK EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
By .B. B. Tyler, D.D., Prof. A.C. Thomas, R. H 
Thomas, M.D., D. Berger, D.D., and Rey. S. P. 
Spreng. pp. 519. $3.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE BURDEN OF ILL HEALTH: HOw TO BEAR It. 
By Leila L. Topping. pp.63. 50 cents. 


Charles Wells Moulton. Buffalo. 
UNDER, THE SECOND RENAISSANCE. By Florence, 
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A Young Man’s Christianity, Its Perils and Its Inspirations. 


A eae Preached by Frederick Temple, D. D., Lord Bishop of London, in Westminster Abbey, June 1, to the Y. M. C. A, 


‘‘T have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
-strong,and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wicked one’’—1 John 2. 


In this passage, as you will remember, the 
apostle describes, as it were, in very brief 
sentences the special religious character of 
the Christian child, the Christian youth and 
the Christian father. He writes to the chil- 
dren because they have loved and because 
they have been forgiven; he writes to the 
fathers because they have known Him that is 
from the beginning unchangeable and all- 
righteous; and he writes to the young men 
because they are strong and have overcome 
the wicked one. And this is repeated twice 
over, so strongly is it present to the apostle’s 
mind, with very slight variations, and the 
second time just a little more emphatically 
than the first. And we all through the Chris- 
tian ages still have to remember what is here 
told us, because we shall find it as true in 
these modern days of ours as it was when he 
wrote it. It is still the case that youth and 
early manhood is the time for great spiritual 
conflicts. It is then when the young Cbris- 
tian is called upon to prove the metal of his 
Christianity ; it is then that he is for the most 
part tried most severely. There are trials at 
all times suited to our strength and suited tq, 
our capacity, and there is no time in life when 
the Christian will not find that he has to 
pass through serious temptations—tempta- 
tions which try the strength of his devotion 
to God and are a perpetual witness either for 
him or against him before God’s judgment. 
But the time of greatest trial, the time when 
the conflict is most severe, when it seems as 
if also most depended upon it, is the time of 
youth. It is then that the young man is 
moved by passions and by appetites much 
stronger than he knows. It is then that 
temptations come upon him the strength of 
which he cannot estimate until he has already 
begun to feel them. It is then that the young 
man begins to learn that it is so difficult for 
him beforehand to believe the enormous dif- 

’ ference between the tempted and the un- 
tempted man. Itis then that the young man 
is so often taken by surprise, doesn’t under- 
stand what is coming on, is rashly confident 
sometimes and foolishly despondent at others. 
It is the time when some fall so deeply that 
it seems as if throughout life afterwards the 
consequences of their fall must pursue 
them. 

So the young man finds himself perpetually 
in danger of two extremes. There is the con- 
flict in him between purity and impurity, 
both of them perhaps passionately strong, and 
taking their turn as the circumstances of his 
life may happen to give the strength either to 
one or to the other. It is then that the young 
man is sometimes ungenerous to the last de- 
gree, selfish and hard—altogether beyond the 
limits of what in /his soberer moments he 
could conceive possible—and at other times 
generous and self-sacrificing—generous some- 
times beyond reasonable limits, generous even 
to mischief. 

So, too, there are alternations between the 
devotion to a religious life and the chill dead- 

~ ness that sometimes seems to be setting in, he 
knows not why, when it. seems as if all reli- 
gious life were impossible, nay, as if it were 
alla delusion. And in all these struggles he 

_has to fight with himself, and to fight such a 
battle as he knew not when he was a child, as 
no doubt he will not know again when he 
comes to be old. And this is the time when 
the passions and the appetites and the inclina- 
tions and the impulses are, as it were, at con- 
flict within him, when as yet fixed principles 
of conduct have not obtained the mastery over 
his life, when as yet his conscience, though 
strong and eager, is yet not strong enough for 
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the occasions in which it is called to exercise 
its office. 

So, too, there is the same kind of struggle in 
the intellectual part of his life, and he finds 
himself at moments passionately believing 
and at moments cold and skeptical, and he 
cannot tell why the one succeeds the other. 
Often he has based his religious principles on 
a wrong foundation. He has believed for rea- 
sons that will not hold, and further study and 
further thought take from him the foundation 
on which he has stood, and that foundation 
gone he knows not where to look for the foun- 
dation on which his firm belief is finally to 
rest. Often and often he is not able to distin- 
guish between the faith which stands upon 
the spiritual foundation and that which rests 
upon external argument. Often and often 
qualms come across his mind and doubts 
trouble him and besiege his soul. Often and 
often difficulties seem to beset his forward 
path, and all because he has not yet learned to 
face them in the true faith of Christ. Often 
and often those who have studied the subject 
are astonished to see what slight matters will 
make faith a difficulty, what very slight argu- 
ments will disturb a man’s conviction; how 
sometimes a casual remark, itself questionable 
at the bottom, will, nevertheless, fill him with 
a painful doubt which it is long before he can 
shake off, and at such times the man passes 
from the brightness of certainty to the. gloom 
of what seems to be an wnanswerable doubt. 
At such times the young man has not only to 
fight for the right against the wrong but to 
fight because he does not feel sure what is 
right and what is wrong. To fight this battle 
is the religion of youth. To fight this battle 
and to fight it in the Lord’s name and by the 
Lord’s strength—to fight this battle under the 
guidance of that conscience which God has 
implanted in every man’s soul—it is that 
which the young man has to do if he is indeed 
to be reckoned among the dear children and 
servants of God, if he is to be accounted one 
of the Lord Jesus’ own disciples, if he is to 
hold fast till old age the blessing of firm faith 
and conscientious obedience. 


And as this is the task which is set to youth, 
it is well to consider how far it is possible 


that banding ourselves together may help us 


at such times, and how far young men by 
joining together in one Christian society may 
find a real aid from one another’s struggles 
and from one another’s faith. For it is plain 
that though there be dangers always in such 
association, yet for all that it has pleased 
our Heavenly Father so to create us that there 
can be no question that we do aid one an- 
other in a marvelous manner. It is certain 
that one great purpose for which the church 
was created was that all mankind should get 
the aid which every man can give to his broth- 
ers, that each should draw strength from the 
power of each, that each should be at once a 
giver and receiver of the blessing that God 
bestows upon those who band themselves in 
His name. To such associations as this apply 
in all their strength the words which the 
Lord Jesus said: ‘‘ Where two or three are 
together in My name, there am [in the midst 
of them.’? He Himself has sanctified the tie 
which makes Christians join one another; He 
has sanctified, He has blessed, and has plainly 
implied that He will forever bless, every at- 
tempt that we make in common to fight the 
great battle of life by the aid which one can 
give to another. We are members one of an- 
other. Why are we made members one of 
another? Why is it that each man is not 
left—as, indeed, some men are strongly in- 
clined to think it would be best—that each 
man is not left to be religious in his own way, 
to worship God after his own fashion, to be 
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responsible to none but God alone, to watch 
over his own life and not interfere with the 
life of others? No; the Lord has not so cre- 
ated us. He has made us to live one with 
another, and everything that binds us to- 
gether, ifit be a bond sanctified by His name 
and by devotion to Him, is a source of reli- 
gious strength as well as a source of religious 
instruction. 

Look, for instance, at the power which such 
associations have in holding fast the faith 
when it is shaken. Not unwisely did that 
great philosopher speak when be said that his 
faith gained infinitely when he found that 
another shared it with himself. To believe, 
and to know that there are others who believe 
with the whole soul, and to know that you do 
not stand alone; to read the life of the Lord 
as it is written in the Gospels and to recognize 
there the manifestation of perfect holiness, 
and to know that ‘there are others, and many 
others, who join with you in that recognition, 
who see as you see, that here was the Perfect 
Life; to také the Lord for your Master, and to 
know that others do recognize His right to be 
Master; to take the Lord for the object of 
supreme love and obedience, and to know that 
there are others who find the same reason for 
giving their love and obedience to the same 
Lord—it is impossible that the Christian shall 
not find in all doubts and in all struggles a 
real help in being thus surrounded by the 
children of God, a deepening of his convic- 
tion, a strengthening of the hold that he has 
upon the truth, in the fact that he is not alone 
and isolated, that it is not a delusion of his 
own mind, that it strikes upon other minds as 
it strikes upon his, that it has the true char- 
acteristic of all great truths, that the minds of 
men who once can see its glory are all alike 
filled with its power. It is one of the greatest 
helps that can be conceived when a man is 
assailed by doubt to say: There are others who 
have felt this doubt and have overcome it; 
there are others who believe in spite of such 
doubts as these. It is not some specter I am 
following which none can see but myself; it 
must be a reality, because it is present to 
other minds as well as to my own. 

And as this is a perpetual strengthening of 
faith, so, too, the knowledge that there are 
others who are endeavoring to live according 
to the voice of conscience, and to trample down 
all that is in our imperfect nature inconsistent 
with that voice, is a wonderful help in all the 
struggles that we make to have our conscience 
supreme over our lives. And if there is one 
thing more than another that a true man 
would wish for his fellowmen assuredly it is 
that through the period of youth, when they 
are fighting the great battle of their lives, 
they should learn habitually to make con- 
science supreme, and carry through life after- 
wards the perpetual hope of bowing to the 
inner voice and standing firm to its com- 
mands whatever temptations may come from 
tlie flesh or the world or the devil speaking in 
their souls. To have learned obedience to 
conscience, to have learned to listen the mo- 
ment that conscience speaks, that is indeed to 
have learned the lesson which forever after 
the Christian will have good reason to bless 
all those that have loved to teach it. 

And yet, let us not forget that in all such 
associations, human as they necessarily must 
be, there are certain dangers against which 
we have to guard. There is, for instance, in 
the first place, the danger that we may take 
the standard of right and wrong not from 
God’s Holy Word, but from those who are 
banded with us and that whatever prevalent 
mistake upon moral questions shall be found 
amongst them will also have a strong influ- 
ence upon us. It is impossible to preven» 
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men if they associate with one another from 
gradually forming codes of morals of their 
own, stamping some things as wrong which 
the Lord has not condemned, and which if 
the conscience were instructed by God’s word 
alone it never would condemn, and insisting on 
other things as right and as duty which the 
Lord has not put in the category of duties and 
which we cannot find anywhere in God’s 
Word warrant for upholding. 

There is the danger that whilst we are pro- 
fessing to follow conscience we shall, in spite 
of that, be following the multitude, and all the 
greater danger when that multitude consists 
of men who are honestly desirous of serving 
God and are bound together by that tie. We 
have to be on our guard against all such mis- 
takes as these, for they are always possible 
and always mischievous. There is another 
danger which is even, it may be said, more 
serious than the first—there is the danger 
that we shall lay too much stress upon that 
which is known of our lives to our fellows and 
too little on that which is known only to our- 
selves and to God. The very existence of 
such an association becomes, as it were, an ex- 
ternal conscience, and because it is an exter- 
nal conscience it is able to give us the help 
that it gives. It is because we see on the faces 
of others the condemnation of anything of 
which we ought to be ashamed in ourselves 
that we are able to trample down many temp- 
tations and to hold steadily to high lines of 
conduct. But for that very reason we have to 
be perpetually on our guard lest all that part 
of our life which can never come under such 
censure, which is altogether unknown to the 
rest, snall be on that very account allowed to 
sink altogether below the standard that our 
consciences would maintain. There isa dan- 
ger that the temptations shall be driven in- 


ward, and that the man shall have a: better . 


outward life than his inward life, and shall 
live in that subtlest of all hypocrisies, the 
hypocrisy of being true to the standard which 
all.men will apply to our conduct and at the 
same time being false to the inner rule which 
in the last resort is of far greater importance 
than any outer rule can be. The indulgence 
in secret sins of thought, the indulgence in 
secret feelings and impulses of evil unchecked, 
and perhaps at last, from long familiarity, un- 
condemned, is a most terrible danger against 
which to guard perpetually, and we find ho 
help in guarding against it from the fact that 
others are joined with us, nay, in some degree 
perhaps we may find it a positive hindrance 
to the inner life. 

And therefore let me come back to that 
which lies at the root of all that I have been 
saying. You are joined together, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, bound to be 
loyal and true servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, bound to live to Him, to take Him for 
your master, to take Him for your guide, for 
your teacher, for the object of all your devo- 
tions. Will youalways remember that the very 
life of such a society depends upon that secret 
communion which every member of it ought 
to hold with the Lord Jesus Himself? Will 
you remember that the motto of all such asso- 
ciations, if they are to be what they should be 
in the great body of Christians, must always 
be the words of the Lord, ‘‘Abide in Me and I 
in you.” Those three words, ‘‘abide in Me,” 
which sum up in reality the whole of Chris- 
tian life, and those three words, ‘‘I in you,” 
which sum up the whole of the aid and bless- 
ing of Christ—this must be the very source 
from which blessedness shall come to your 
association, and in proportion as the members 
shall live by this rule in that proportion shall 
they find that the dangers of such an associa- 
tion are neutralized and the blessings of it 
are secured, for the Lord is in the midst of 
you; ye are bound together in the name of 
Christ. The Lord Himself is with you ac- 
cording to His promise; the Lord will be with 
you, with every fraction of the body as well 
as with the whole, and if you rise to the 
hight of that great promise then indeed shall 
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you in the end of days look back with grati- 
tude on the association of which you once 
were members, and be able to claim for your- 
selves the account which the apostle gives of 
the religious life of the older man—that you 
have known Him that is from the beginning. 


<= 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Dawn, the organ of Christian socialism, has 
this to say respecting Prof. George D. Herron: 
“Tolstoi and Dr. Herron are consistent Prot- 
estants. We believe that such Protestant in- 
dividualism is as mistaken on the one side 
as is Roman imperialism on the other. We 
believe that we need, as we understand 
Christ to have faught, the fulfillment of law 
through grace, of fraternal institutionalism in 
the Christian spirit, of the Old Testament in 
the New. Dr. Herron has small use for the 
Mosaic law, or of ordinances of any kind. We 
believe that this is not the position for those 
who at the marriage supper in the kingdom 
of heaven shall sing the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb. ... We know nothing more 
impractical than to teach Christ’s sociology 
and leave out the social basis of that teaching. 
For thousands of years God taught the law 
of Sinai, for which Dr. Herron has small use, 
desiring to fly to the top while destroying the 
foundation. This is the inherent difficulty 
with all Christian individualism, and we fear 
will prove the weakness of the American In- 
stitute of Christian Sociology.” 

The Christian Advocate affirms that ‘‘ pa- 
rental training has been surrendered to the 
Sabbath school, and the Sabbath school itself 
has undergone weakening modifications,” and 
asks a pertinent question: ‘‘ Is there reason to 
believe that the kind of training now given to 
the youth of Protestantism will hold men and 
women in, middle life thirty years from now 
as that given thirty years ago holds today 
those who received it?”’ 

The Jewish Messenger is perfectly logical in 
its attack upon the A.P.A. A crusade of 
anti-Semitism would inevitably follow a suc- 
cessful political boycott of Roman Catholics. 
Hence it is not surprising to find the Messenger 


saying: ‘‘ Religion must be kept out of poli-— 


tics, out of the government, out of the com- 
mon schools. The evil that the A. P. A. 
charges upon the Catholics, for the present, in 
insisting on parochial instruction at public 
expense, and in aiding Catholics to obtain 
oftice,-is doubly to be attributed to the organ- 
ization for setting up a non-Catholic, an anti- 
Catholic, test in politics and office-holding. 
It will be a sad day for this country when 
sectarian passion and prejudice are to control 
the primaries, the elections, the State legisla- 
tures, Congress and the judiciary.” f 


ABKOAD. 


Professor Drummond’s latest. book, The As- 
cent of Man, which embodies his lectures de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute in this city in 
the spring of 1893, is calling forth many com- 
ments, both favorable and adverse, from the 
English press. The British Weekly employs 
Professor Iverach to review it. He says: 
“We find as much difficulty in reconciling 
Professor Drummond’s view of evolution with 
the facts of nature and of history, as we have 
found in the case of the Hegelians as that 
view is presented by Prof. Edward Caird. In 
both we seem to have an ideal view, which 
can be held only by shutting our view to 
many facts which cannot be made to harmon- 
ize with it. I should like to believe with 
Professor Drummond if I only could. But, 
asa matter of fact, neither the ideal mother, 
nor the ideal father, nor the pervading princi- 
ple of love described so beautifully by Professor 
Drummond has yet been evolved. It would 
also appear that the ethical ideal drawn by 
his graphic pen has had another source than 
that professedly given by him. For men have 
not found it in nature or in history. They 
found it elsewhere, and having once got it, 
they were able to find foreshadowings of it, 
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premonitions of it, both in the lower spheres 
and in animal life. We should have liked 
also that Professor Drummond had added to 
his brief passage on evolution and Christian- 
ity a reference to that peculiar feature of 
Christianity which makes it a religion of re- 
demption. Christianity is a religion of re- 
demption, and yet if Professor Drummond’s 
view of evolution and its achievements is 
correct is there any need of redemption? 
But perhaps he may deal with this in his 
forthcoming book.” 

The editor of the Methodist Recorder speaks 
thus: ‘‘ We remember standing, many years 
ago, on the platform of the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, at a certain noonday prayer meet- 
ing, which, through special circumstances, 
had drawn together a brilliant galaxy of 
Christian thinkers and workers. Every church 
was represented and all parts of the country. 
We were standing by Mr. Moody’s side. Sud- 
denly he whispered, ‘Do you see that young 
man?. It is Henry Drummond. He is des- 
tined to make his mark.’ A few years passed 
and Henry Drummond electrified Christian 
society with Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, a book, by the way, which, like some 
other notable works, at first went a-begging. 
The influence to which we have referred is 
one of the factors in the making of current 
Christian opinion, and it must be reckoned 
with by all the churches. Our own Methodist 
young people in schools and colleges, in Bible 
classes and reading circles are today sitting at 
the feet of Henry Drummond. In thousands 
of Methodist homes the most popular Christ- 
mas card is the white booklet which preaches 
old truths set in new relations. And although 
we ourselves are always obliged to read both 
sermons and treatises with a grain of salt, we 
cannot but believe that God has sent this man, 
in a time of great stress and anxiety, to coun- 
teract an influence which, left to itself, would 
destroy the faith in not a few of the most in- 
teresting sections of church life.’? ——The 
Christian World says: ‘“‘ Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the entrance of the evolution 
idea means a complete metamorphosis of the 
form in which Christianity is to make its ap- 
peal to man. It ceases to become a dogmatic 
intellectual system in order to resolve itself 
into its primitive condition of an ethical and 
spiritual force. The marvelous story which 
the professor here tells of the Ascent of Man 
disposes for ever of the notion of the para- 
disaical Adam and his relation to the race 
which we meet with in the Westminster Cate- 
chism, Boston’s Fourfold State, and similar 
presentations of the Puritan theology.” 

Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, writing for a 
syndicate of religious papers on the Evidence 
from Archeological Research respecting the 
more advanced higher criticism of the Old 
Testament, says: ‘‘ The Old Testament itself 
has been made to pronounce its own condemna- 
tion without comparison with the records and 
literature of other nations in the ancient East- 
ern world. Such a procedure is obviously un- 
scientific; the method of science is the method 
of comparison, and in order that our conclu- 
sions may be true it is necessary that the area 
of comparison should be as wide as possible. 
The critic whose horizon is limited by the 
fragment of the ancient Hebrew language con- 
tained in the Old Testament, and the frag- 
ment of ancient Hebrew literature of which 
the Old Testament consists, is acting in the 
spirit rather of the medieval rabbis than of 
modern men of science. He argues from what 
in logic would be called a single instance, and 
from a single instance we can draw no conclu- 
sions of permanent scientific value. While, 
however, the critic has thus been engaged in 
the work of demolishing the records of the 
past, the archzologist has been as actively em- 
ployed in building them up again.” 


OO 


Disappointment to a noble soul is what cold 
water is to burning metal; it strengthens, 
tempers, intensifies, but never destroys it.— 
Eliza Tabor. 3 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The good word which comes from Iowa 
should be encouraging to all who read it. 

_. Other churches might well follow one in 
Connecticut in its observance of Parents’ Day. 

While floods are inundating certain parts of 
our country prayers are going up from other 
sections for greatly needed showers. 

We little realize the faithful work which is 
carried on for the Germans in the Iifterior. 
They are showing appreciation and gratitude 
py organizing for more efficient work for 
themselves. ; 

An Dllinvis church has shown much bravery 
in yoting for self-support when assistance 
might have been continued. Its action is one 
of generosity toward other churches, besides 
adding strength to itself. 


VERMONT CONVENTION. 


The State convention, held for the fifth 
time in St. Johnsbury, June 12-14, could not 
have met under more favorable circumstances. 
The village itselfi—far famed for its business 
enterprise, its natural beauty and its old-time 
religious principle—is full of inspiration, and, 

‘supplemented by the generous hospitality of 
the South Church, the conditions were such 
as to make the ninety-ninth annual meeting 
one of the most successful ever held in the 
“ Green Mountain State.” 

The convention was formally opened with 
an address of welcome by Rev. E, T. Fair- 
banks, pastor of South Church, who intro- 
duced Deacon P. K. Gleed, vice-president. 
Rev. H. L. Bailey was elected scribe and Rey. 
S. L. Bates acted as secretary. Words of 
greeting from the Methodist and Baptist 
churches of the State were brought by their 
representatives in the ‘village, Rey. Messrs. 
Thomas Tyrie and H. M. Douglas. The chief 
item of business was the adoption of the re- 
port of the committee on the Vermont Chroni- 
ele. After a long discussion of the condition 
and prospects of the paper, the committee was 
re-elected and empowered to act in regard to 
its future. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. C. O. 
Day on the text from John 13: 36: “Lord, 
whither goest thou?” The key-word of the 
discourse was reconciliation, which, accord- 
ing to Christ, must be sought out by a revival 
of first principles. Progressive men should 
act aS mediators between the extremes of 
belief and worship to bring God and man to- 
gether. Righteousness, grace and spirituality 
must rule the day and men must seek God 
for their own sakes, not wholly in form, but 
by the living energy behind it. In our de- 
nomination polity is secondary to spirit; sal- 
vation by organization is an old and useless 
idea. To find the new life we must accept 
Christ’s answer, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ The service 
was rendered especially pleasant by the as- 
sistance of a double chorus from the North 
and South Churches and the Mahogany Quar- 
tet. The communion service was conducted 
by Rev. Messrs. G. W. Phillips, D. D.,and C.R. 
Seymour. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, 
Principal J. M. Comstock, was, on the whole, 
encouraging, but presented facts worthy of 
reflection. Statistics show, Jan. 1, 20,771 mem- 
bers, a loss of fivé; 202 churches, a gain of 
four; 751 additions on confession*and 484 by 
Jetter. The C. E. Society has made. a great 
‘increase, owing to the junior work, but the 
membership, of the Sunday school has fallen 
off by 571. The total benevolences amount to 
$54,752 and the home expenses to $200,275, a 
decrease in both. A few churches have only 
a nominal existence, but none have been 
dropped. Stirring revivals have added largely 
to\'some others, notably Coventry, Wells River 
and Barre. Twelve pastorates are vacant. 

The Place of Religion in Literature was the 
subject of a strong essay by President M. H. 
Buckham, D. D., of the University of Vermont. 
He said that the influence which religious lit- 
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erature exerts is what gives it its value. Lit- 
erature is the expression of what is noblest 
and best in humanity, revealing the true na- 
ture of man, but it is merely an introduction 
to religion, not a substitute for it. The Bible, 
containing what is supreme in literature, 
should engage our most earnest study as a 
means of saving the world. 

A symposium on the Holy Scriptures con- 
tained papers of yalue and interest. Present 
Day Study was discussed by Hon. H. F. Field. 
The marvelous growth of the publication and 


constituency of the Bible was considered, 


showing that 235,000,000 copies have been is- 
sued and that no language of importance is 
without it. The reading and study of the 
Scriptures have increased largely, owing to 
better methods and system in the work. Rev. 
Norman Seaver, D.D., speaking of their Su- 
preme Authority, described the Scriptures as a 
series of writings of successive generations 
in the oldest ‘pictorial language of the world. 
Almost without exception the authors are of 
one race and one language. Their perpetu- 
ation until the present time, the unity of 
thought and of effect contained in them, and 
Christ’s repeated declaration of their supreme 
authority, proves beyond a question their 
foundation on the eternal mind. The Present 
Day Influences, set forth by Rev. C. H. Peck, 
were shown to be more extensive and search- 
ing than ever before. They are influences 
which add to but do not take away the things 
which are necessary and helpful in life. The 
chief reason for the spread of the power of the 
Scriptures is the increased facility afforded for 
study. 

A paper on The Church’s Raison ad’ Etre was 
read by Rey. J.C. Bodwell. Today, he said, 
new methods in church work are called for, 
and the efficiency of the work is great because 
it is progressive. Its record of the past is 
assurance of its future; sectarianism is be- 
coming less and unity greater. 

The session Wednesday evening was one 
of the most interesting. Rev. C. H. Daniels, 
D.D., representing the American Board, gave 
a clear exposition of the new work in papal 
lands and the condition of affairs in the older 
European and Asiatic countries. Our inac- 
tion, he said, which makes it necessary to cut 
down and limit the work, is due to the fact 
that we do not realize the vast meaning of the 
world’s evangelization. Rev.G. H. Gutterson 
of the A. M. A., in his unique and taking 
way, presented the needs of the Indians, the 
negroes and the “mountain whites.” , Their 
elevation and Christianizing were considered 
as necessities for the financial, political and 
moral benefit of the natiow. Rev. G. A. Hood 
explained the methods of work of the C.C. 
B.S. By aiding a church at the outset much 
of the expense which would otherwise run on 
indefinitely is saved to the missionary so- 
cieties. 

In connection with the conference the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society of the State held its 
anniversary. The total receipts last year were 
$13,204; gifts to churches and to the H. M.S. 
amounted to $7,408. Rev. C. H. Merrill, sec- 
retary, reported increased receipts and aid to 
nearly one-half of the parishes in the State. 
Forty-seven men and thirty-five young women 
have been engaged inthe Seld. At the close 
a number of the young women missionaries 
spoke in a most interesting manner of their 
work in schoolhouses, homes and cottages 
and among the children. 

At the meeting of the W.H.M.U. Mrs. 
F. E. Clark gave an address on Home Mis- 
sions and the Y.P.S.C.E. Four things which 
we all can do for home missions, she said, are: 
learn and talk about them, give to them and 
pray for them. Mr. Gutterson spoke of the 
two great American missionary societies, and 
especially of the great value of the women’s 
work. Rev. W. D. B. Gray gave an address 
on the building of new churches in the West 
and of home missions and Christian education, 
closing with an account of his work at Yank- 
ton College. 
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There were present at the convention eighty- 
one pastors, eighty delegates and fifteen other 
members—a total of 176, representing 111 
churches, the largest attendance in the history 
of the convention. All the meetings were well 
attended and a renewed interest was stimu- 
lated in the work of the churches at home and 
abroad. : H. H. S. 


OUR GERMAN BRETHREN IN THE 
INTERIOR. 

The German General Conference was held 
recently in Davenport, Io. The outlook is 
encouraging in every quarter, but the Ger- 
mans think that strength may be added in 
many ways. They feel that their religious 
paper should be issued weekly; that a Ger- 
man book agency should be established, either 
in connection with C.S.S. and P.S, or inde- 
pendently, to furnish the religious literature 
needed; and that the endowment of the sem- 
inary at Crete should be increased by at least 
$100,000 to attract young Germans more than 
at present. Not unlikely it may have to be 
moved to a more central position. 


The need of a closer union between the pas- 
tors of the German Congregational churches 
in and near Chicago has long been felt. At 
the invitation of Professors Curtiss and Scott 
the pastors of nine of these churches—seven 
of them in Chicago, one in Wisconsin and an- 
other in Indiana—met to discuss their work 
and the forming of a ministerial association. 
It was not only interesting Dut hopeful to 
hear in German of what these brethren have 
done to secure religious liberty, and how nat- 
urally they accept our simple ecclesiastical 
polity. None of the churches, with the excep- 
tion of Professor Paeth’s, are strong, but every 
one is well located, and, with their earnest 
and enthusiastic pastors, there is every reason 
to believe that they have a good future before 
them. After considerable discussion it was 
decided to form an association, to hold weekly 
meetings in the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. at 
such an hour as not to interfere with the reg- 
ular meetings of their English-speaking hreth- 
ren. Few people know how much we owe to 
Professors Curtiss and Scott for the energy 
and wisdom they have shown in connection 
with the beginning of our work among the 
Germans. We owe much, also, to Superin- 
tendent Eversz, who is in close contact with 
the 106 German churches in about sixteen 
different States. FRANKLIN. 


PROSPERITY IN I10WA. 


The Iowa H. M.S. has closed its year with- 
out a debt, although the cost of its work was 
$21,000. At the annual meeting in Newton it 
was determined, notwithstanding business de- 
pression, to expend as much the coming as 
during the previous year. Hight churches 
have been organized since Jan.1. The S.S. 
and P. S. has a warm place in the hearts of 
the Iowa brethren. Its recent meeting in 
connection with the meeting of the General 
Association was a great success. In all de- 
partments the work has made decided prog- 
ress. There are 35,000 pupils in the Sunday 
schools of the State. 

A good deal of interest centers in the recent 
organization of Pilgrim Church in South Mus- 
catine. It is in a section of the city which 
has been somewhat destitute of church privi- 
leges,and has been largely given up to the 
lumber interest. Sunday school and gospel 
services have been maintained here for several 
years by the young people of the First Church, 
and last winter, as the result of special meet- 
ings, there were so many conversions that it 
was thought wise to organize a church, the 
number desiring to enter into covenant being 
thirty-seven. The church has an excellent 
prospect of great usefulness. A similar move- 
ment led to the formation of Bethlehem 
Church in Davenport. The new churches 
have been organized in sections where there 
is a need unsupplied by any former church. 

It is on the ground of such facts as these 
that the churches, even in a year like the 
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present, are willing to listen to appeals which 
make it clear that gifts must be increased 
rather than diminished if the work is to be at 
all commensurate with. the need and promise 
of spiritual harvests. F, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MAss.—A meeting of interest and importance to 
the churches in Berkshire County was held in the 
First Church, Pittstield, June 12. It was a union 
meeting of the North and South Berks'ire Associ- 
ations, which were formed, forty years ago, by a 
division of the original Berkshire Association. It 
is now proposed to make these associations one 
again. A yaluable paper on the History of Congre- 
gationalism in the County was presented by Rev. 
R. DeW. Mallary. Rev.I.C. Smart gave an instruct- 
ive talk on The Interests of Berkshire Congrega- 
tionalism. A committee was appointed to draw up 
and present to both bodies a statement of the possi- 
bilities and advantages of consolidation. 


MrE.—The Cumberland Conference in Scarboro, 
June 13, was largely attended. Sabbath Desecra- 
tion and Christian Giving in Times of Stringency 
were the topics discussed. Rev. 8S. N. Adams 
preached the sermon. 


Penobscot Conference was held in Hampden. 
Topics were: What Work Should Our Sunday 
Schools Try to Do? Signs of the Times in Christian 
Life and Work, What Has C. E. Work Done for Our 
Churches? How Shall the Church Make Its Appeal 
to Young Men More Forceful? How Guard Them 
from the Temptations Besetting Them? The ser- 
mon was preached by Rey. James Ramage. 


Cumberland North Conference met in Mechanic 
Falls. The sermon was by Rey. E.C. Brown. The 
subjects were: The Relation of the Sunday School 
and the C. E. Societies to the Church, The Relation 
of the Church to the Kingdom, The Institutional 
Church in the Country Town, The Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, What Has the Church and Its Auxiliaries 
Done for You? What Should Be the Qualifications 
of Membership in the Church? The reports from 
the churches showed favorable progress. 


The forty-sixth meeting of the Waldo County Con- 


ference was held in Belfast, June 12,13. The topics . 


were: The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, The 8.8. 
and P.S., The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
The Sunday School and Work for the Young. A 
resolution against lynching in the South was passed. 


N. H.—The Merrimack County Conference met in 
Hill, June 12,13. The topics were: The C. E. Soci- 
ety, The Duty of the Church to the Cause of Temper- 
ance, Ways of Enlisting Young People in Church 
Work, The Church Member’s Responsibility for the 
Prosperity of Christ’s Cause, How Shall We Interest 
the Brethren in the Church to Take Up Christian 
Work? A Conscience Void of Offense, Missionary 
Work, Talk on Mexico, and Proportionate Giving— 
the Jast two by women. Rey. Samuel Bell gave the 
communion sermon. 


The Hillsboro County Conference held its sixty- 
eighth annual meeting in MHollis, June 12. Rev. 
H. W. Wentworth preached the sermon. The sub- 
jects were: Experience a Qualification fora Success- 
ful Ministry, Old Truths and New Methods, How 
Shall We Engage the Membership of Our Churches? 
What Constitutes a Successful Church, and The Lit- 
erature at Home. 


The Strafford County Conference met in Milton, 
June 5,6. District Secretary Gutterson presented 
the work of the A.M. A. The work of the churches 
was reported as hopeful and showed them to be well 
supplied. Sermons were preached by Rey. Messrs. 
R.T. Wilton and C. H. Chapin. The topics were: 
How to Reach the Men, How to Bring the Children 
into the Church, Development of the Christian Life, 
How to Make the Christian Life in the Churches Tell 
to the Utmost in the Community in Its Social, In- 
dustrial and Civil Life,and The Work of the A.M. A. 


Cheshire County Conference met in Nelson, June 
13,14. Subjects were: The Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, Individual Responsibility for the Im- 
pression Made by the Church on the Community, 
Loyalty of the Christian Endeavor Society to the 
Church, and The Attitude of the Church Toward 
Secret Societies. 


Wis.—The Northeastern District Convention met 
in Eagle River, June 12, 13. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. C. C. Campbell. The subjects 
were: What Is the Mission of the Church? The King 
and the Earthly Kingdom, North Wisconsin Acad- 
emy, Tbe Sunday School, The Home and Foreign 
Fields, and Church and Parsonage. 


N.D.—The Jamestown Conference hefd its meet- 
ing in Jamestown, June 6, 7. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. H. Gimblett on Workers To- 
gether with God. Papers were read on a variety of 
topics. 
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The Wahpeton Conference met in Rutland. Rev. 
D. T. Jenkins preached on Pressing Toward the 
Mark. An interesting list of papers and addresses 
was presented. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Connecticut Valley Club held a meet- 
ing in Amherst, June 12. The general topic was 
The Norwegian System, discussed in a eee of 
short addresses. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


ANDOVER.—The students of the seminary have 
received appointments for summer work as follows: 
of the middle class, G. I. Adams will go to Went- 
worth, N. H.; E. C. Bartlett to Gilmanton. N. H.; 
E. T. Blake to Londonderry, N. H.; Carl Kelsey to 
the work in Concord Reformatory; H. W. Kimball 
to Sebago Lake, Me., preaching also at Standish; 
J. B. Lewis to Oacoma, 8. D.; M. E. Meriam to 
South Merrimack, N. H.; G. S. Mills to Newcastle, 
N. H.; A. H. Mulnix to Dresden, Me.; W.S. Ran- 
dall to Denmark and Brownfield, Me.; C.S. Rich to 
Princeton, Me.; H. W. Webb to North Augusta, Me.; 
R. L. Hartt and $8. J. Katayama will spend the sum- 
mer in England; C. A. Moore will go abroad for 
study. Of the junior class, J. L. Ferguson will go 
to Worcester, Vt.; R. A. McFadden to Grand Island 
Stream, Me.; J. P. Manwell to Hebron, N.H.; Ar- 
thur Truslow to Tower Hill Church, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
H. H. Walker to Chelsea, Mich. 


WORCESTER.— Of twelve children baptized in 
Pilgrim Church, June 10, Rey. C. M. Southgate, 
pastor, three are direct descendants of the May- 
flower Pilgrims from Alden, Brewster and Winslow. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.—The Williston Chureh, after a year’s 
work upon its roll, has published a carefuily pre- 
pared manual of sixty-four pages and nineteen sec- 
tions. It contains cuts of the church and of the 
original Williston chapel. The membership has 
been decreased nearly fifty by dropping some of 
the members who were faithless or long absent. 


The High Street Church has organized a brother- 
hood similar in purpose to the Men’s Club, and by a 
special musical program is greatly increasing the 
attendance at its Sunday evening services. 


- WOODFORD’s.—The ehurch decreased the debt on 
its recently enlarged edifice last year by $2,000. The 
rapid growth of the city in the vicinity is contribut- 
ing much to increase its membership. 


New Hampshire. 


ANTRIM.—The case concerning the ownership of 
the edifice occupied by the church organized last 
year was heard for two days before Judge Smith, 
two weeks ago, in Nashua. Much documentary evi- 
dence was offered, but the decision of the court was 
reserved. 


MERIDEN.—The* church edifice was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground last Monday 
night. ‘The building was partially insured. 

Connecticué. 

HARTFORD.—Following Children’s Sunday the 
Fourth Church observed Parents’ Sunday, June 17. 
Rey. H. H. Kelsey, the pastor, preached on The Re- 
ligious Nature of Children. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ghio. 


RAVENNA.—Rey. S. W. Meek and his wife have 
never fully revovered from the serious accident of 
more than a year ago, but with commendable perse- 
verance and endurance Mr. Meek continues his 
labors. His eight years’ pastorate has been of con- 
tinually growing influence. He isa leader in tem- 
perance work in the county and renders efficient 
service on the executive committee of the Ohio 
H.M.S§S. 


Rev. A. T. Reed is conducting a summer cam- 
paign of one week each in several churches, with 
the special aim of quickening the spiritual life of 
church members. Recent meetings in Madison and 
Ravenna have been productive of great good. Meet- 
ings are held day and evening, and special study is 
given to the nature, office and power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Illinois. 

Mounp City.—The church, Rey. E. E. Shoemaker, 
pastor, has voted to become self-supporting. By 
this action it foregoes the aid of GES: half a year 
from the H. M.S. 


THE WEST. 
Tow. x 
‘The church, Rey. C. W. Wilson, pastor, is 
making extensive repairs on its edifice. Over $2,000 
will be expended. The building occupies a central 
position on one of ‘the most valuable corner lots of 
the city. 
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CRESTON.—The seventh anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. A.J. Van Wagner was observed ina 
fitting way June 8. The decorations and other re- 
minders of the successful work of the pastor made 
a display‘of rare beauty. Mr. Van Wagner made an 
earnest address regarding the pleasant relations 
between him and the church. 


HAWARDEN.—Special work is being undertaken 
by the five churches which have united under Rev. 
D.M. Harctsough. The meetings have been largely 
attended, and 300, a large number of them men, 
have signed consecration cards. 


' 
Nebraska. 


FARNAM.—A work of peculiar interest is in 
progress. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Sprague, after con- 
sulting with his people called a prayer meeting with 
special reference to the severe afflictions through 
which the community is passing on account of the 
drought. No rain has fallen for months, wheat and 
oats are burned up, and corn which has been planted 
has not yet come up. There was such a spirit of 
seeking unto God at the first meeting that a daily 
prayer meeting has been established, and the whole 
community is moved as with one spiritual impulse. 
A house to house visitation for the whole region 
within five miles around has been arranged. 


Colorado. 


DENVER.—Rev. Myron Reed has been for ten years 
pastor of the First Church, and his resignation is an 
event of importance in the history of Congregational- 
ism in Colorado. It is said to be due to disagree- 
ment between him and some of his people concern- 
ing the labor troubles which have stirred the State 
with so great excitement for several weeks. He ex- 
pressed strong sympathy with the striking miners. 
Mr. Reed has been active in politics, having once 
been a candidate, though unsuccessful, for United 
States representative. He has, withal, filled with 
much ability the pulpit of the largest and oldest 
Congregational church in the State for a period 
longer than that of any other pastorate. 


Rey. Mr. Robb, pastor of Manchester Church, 
is encouraged in his new field by the opening of a 
second large paper mill, which employs nearly 300 
operatives. About seventy cottages will be erected 
soon. Owing to the difficulty of securing an audi- 
ence in the morning, only an evening service is 
held. Mr. Robb preaches in the forenoon to a small 
church in the country.—-For lack of missionary 
support the Olivet and Villa Park Churches have 
united, the present pastors having resigned and 
gone to other fields.——The North Church dedicated 
its new chapel, June 10, free of debt. 


MontTrOsE.—Rey. A. D. Blakeslee begins his pas- 
torate under deep affliction. His wife, for the re- 
covery of whose health he came to Colorado, has 
recently died. 

Montana. 

Rey. J. D. Belknap has recently closed a success- 
ful evangelistic campaign in this State under the 
auspices of the C.H.M.S. The churches at Mis- 
soula, Livingston, Big Timber and Billings have 
been strengthened by accessions to their member- 
ship and by renewed zeal on the part of the old 
members. The new church in Horse Plains, a coun- 
try neighborhood where a Sunday school was planted 
about a year ago under the auspices of the ©. S. S. 
and P.S., was organized as a result of the meetings. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Los ANGELES.—At a meeting of Congregational 
ministers, June 4, to form an association, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That as Congregational ministers we 

condemn the action of the Congregational church 
and pastor at Fresno, in its recent dealing with ius 
Armenian members, as un-Congregational and un- 
Christian. 
The ministers had ample knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as Rey. Dr. R. G. Hutchins of the First Church, 
a member of the recent councilin the Fresno church, 
has the documents of the case. 


Evangelist Frank S. Forbes, recently settled in 
Ogden, Utah, has been successful in his labors in 
the Third Church. Over 100 persons have indicated 
a desire to lead a Christian life. 


Despite the hard times many generous offermegs 
are coming to the C.S.S.and P.S. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND.—The First Church, Rey. G. R. Wal- 
lace, D.D., pastor, after a special effort has raised 
sufficient funds to complete its edifice. For a year 
anda half operations on the half-finished building 
have been suspended, but the recent growth of the 
church makes a new house of worship a necessity. 
Thirty-one members have recently been dismissed 
to organize a new church, to be known as a 
Side, Rev. J. J. Staub, pastor. 


OREGON Crry.—Rey. J. W. Cowan, late of Tabor 
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Io, bas made a successful beginning of his pastor- 
ate. The church is crowded every Sunday. 


CHEISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
On Decoration Day the society at Salisbury, Vt., 
gaye a reception to old soldiers and their friends, 
furnishing refreshments and a patriotic program. 


From the Manitoba convention a birthday greet- 
ing was telegraphed to Queen Victoria. One of the 
most interesting reports given was that telling of 
what one society was doing for Indians near them. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Endeavorers of 
Texas are to build a mission church, the Southern 
Presbyterians will support one of their missionaries 
in China, and the “ Christians” wi]l support one of 
their State evangelists. 


After the evening sessions of the California con- 
vention prayer meetings of remarkable interest were 
held at the hotels where the delegates were staying. 
A pleasant service, too, was the open air meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. 


Each of the special movements that have occupied 
the attention of the societies this year was assigned 
a day at the Oregon convention. Among the topics 
treated on the day devoted to Christian citizensbip 
were Biblical Elements of Christian Citizenship, 
The Vitality of Conversion, The Christian and Daily 
Conduct, The Christian and Business, The Christian 
and Politics, The Christian and Public Reforms. 
Exercises at the State Agricultural College were 
suspended, and the president welcomed the En- 
deavorers to the buildings, while the students took 
an active part in the meetings. 


Kansas is to have five new superintendents, repre- 
senting the departments of Bible study, missions, 
work in rural districts, temperance and good citizen- 
ship. At the recent State convention there were 
four simultaneous meetings on Sunday afternoon, 
separate gospel services for young men and for 
young women, a meeting for juniors, and one for 
students, while on Sunday evening there were nine 
meetings with a total attendance of about 8,000. 
Nearly 150 names appeared on the program. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BLISS, Howard S., assistant pastor in Plymouth Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Union Ch., Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Accepts. 
BEES Albert J., Kansas City, Mo., to Old Orchard. 

svepts. 
BROWN, Thomas L., to Chester and Kirtland, O. Ac- 


cepts. 

BURKHOLDER, Abram H., Chicago Seminary, to sup- 
By, in Beverly, Ill. Accepts. 

CROFTS, Danie: W., Chicago Seminary, to Averyville 
Ch., Peoria, Ill, Accepts. 

DANKORD, James W., to Mapleton, Minn., to remain 
another year. 

DAVIES, William, to Spokane, Wn., for the fifth year. 

FERGUSON, William D., Oberlin Seminary, to Spring 
Creek, Pa. Accepts. 

FREBIS. Seymour U., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call to 
xasport. 

Gab , Edmund, to permanent pastorate in Medford, 
inn. 

HAAN, Cornelius G., Central Lake, Mich., to Vernon. 
Accepts. 

HARDY, Owen E., Andover Seminary, to Lyndeboro, 
N.H, Accepts 

McLAUGHLIN, James, Mantorville, Minn., to Forman, 
Rutland and Cayuga, N.D. Accepts. 

MICHAEL, George, Burlington, Kau., to Neillsville, 
Wis. Accepts. 

MO NROB, Alexander, Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 
Union Uh., Peoria. Accepts. 

PERKINS, 8. F. (Free Baptist), to Mont Eagle, Tenn. 
Accepts. 

PHELPS, Frederick B., Irasburgh, Vt., to Whiting. 
Accepts. 

P1RCE, Albert E. (Methodist), to Liber, Ind. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

PULLARD, Samuel w., Fairmount, Ind., to Pilgrim Ch., 
West Indianapolis. Accepts, and has begun work. 

ROLLINS, Jobn C., Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Telluride. Accepts. 

SEILBERT, J., Addison (United Brethren), to Home- 
stead, Mich., and to Lake Odessa. Accepts the latter. 

STOUGH, 4H. W., Chicago Seminary, to Forest Avenue 

_ Braneb, Oak Park, Ill. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, Livingstone L, First Presbyterian Ch., Col- 
orado Springs, Col., to Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O. 

THOME, James A., Cleveland, O.,to Loda, Ill. Accepts. 

TOWNE, Salem D., accepts call to remain in Oldtown, 


Me. | 

TRaCY, Isaac B., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to 
ey, City, N. D. 

WEBBER, ierthold L., Chicago Seminary, to Clay Cen- 
ter, Neb. Accepts, to begin work July 1. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARTLETT, Jr.S. C., and ELLIS, E. §., 0. at Andover 
Seminary, Juue 12, Sermon, Rey. 8. C. Bartlett, Dab: 
other parts, Rev. Drs, E. C. Smyth and Arthur Little. 
CHALMERS. Thomas, i. Port Huron, Mich., June 14. 
Sermon, Dr. Washington Giadden; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. S. Sliaw, J. H. Ashby, H. R. Williams, D.F. 
. Bradley. . y 
PHELPS, Edwin (Indian), 0. Two Kettles, S. D., May 20. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs A. L. Riggs, Artemas Ehnamini, 
C. F. Reed, T. L. Riggs 
SHAW, Gilbert A., and GURNEY, Mrs. Ella., 0. Clayton, 


, N.Y.. June 14. Sermon. Dr. W. a. Robinson; other 
parks, Rey. Messrs. EC. Olney, Duncan McGregor, 
. C. Crawford, J. G. Rogers. 


TREVOR, Ernest A., 0. Rio, Wis., June 5. Sermon, 
Pres. R. ©. Flagg, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. 
W. Kose, H. A. Miner, H. J. Ferris, S, M. MacNeill. 


Resignations. 


ALDEN, David A., Hammond and Baldwin, Wis. 
BARNES, John R., Iberia, Mo., to take effect June l. 
‘BARROWS. William H., Cass, Lo. 

BRAINERD, Frank G., Parkersburg, Io. 

GALHOUN, Harry ©, Clifton and Ashkum, Iil., to take 
» effect in July. : $ 

HUMEREYS, John, Pinckney, Micb. 

MANN, William G., Pilgrim Ub., Pueblo, Col. 
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REED, Myron W., First Ch., Denver, Col. 
SMITH, Jonathan G., Crookston, Minn. 
Churches Organized. 


CHRISTIANA, Ala., May 6.. Twelve members. 
COLUMBIA CENTER, 0O., June 11. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


DICKENS, Albert W., and wife, Middlebury, Vt.,on the 
tenth anniversary of their wedding, were presented 
ay their parishioners with an oak sideboard and six 
chairs. 

GLADDEN, Washington, D.D., First Ch., Columbus, 0., 
wills end the summer in Europe. 

HAMPTON, William H., bas returned to his work in 
Moravia, N. Y., after a twelve weeks’ vacation. 

MACFARLAND, Charles S., the retiring assistant pas- 
tor of Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass., received a 
liberal purse at his farewell reception. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WOEKK. 


‘ ‘The annual convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Diocese of Maine has just voted to allow women 
to yote in parish meetings. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Chureh in 
America adopted without opposition the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the General Synod deplores and 
deprecates the prevalence ot “ lynch Jaw” in many 
parts of our country, and requests our several classes 
and churches to unite with the moral and religious 
press of the country to create a controlling public 
opinion against it, and to influence our legislatures 
and our courts of justice so as to reform our Jaws 
and modes of criminal procedure, that justice shall 
not miscarry and that the common pretext for 
these summary proceedings will be removed. 


The name of Rey. J. H. Ecob, D. D., of Albany, at 
his own request, bas been stricken from the list of 
ministerial members of the. Presbytery of Albany 
and of the Presbyterian Church. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 15. 


Mrs. Dr. J. Stedman as leader read John 15. 
Miss Stanwood had just returned from the 
meeting of Berkshire Branch at Pittsfield, 
where the full attendance made it necessary 
to move from the chapel into the church. 
The president, Mrs. E. J. Giddings, under the 
shadow of her recent affliction, was unable to 
be present, but sent as her special message 
to the branch the words of Isaiah, “I the 
Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, say- 
ing unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson read the calendar topics for 
the week, all referring to Micronesia, aS on 
the previous week. Friday’s topic was prayer 
“that ruling powers in the islands may not 
hinder Christian work.’ In this connection 
it was interesting to listen to Mrs. F. E. Rand, 
who has just returned. Not allowed to live 
in Ponape and carry on their chosen work, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rand and Miss Foss settled in 
Mokil, one of three low coral islands near 
Ponape. Living at first ina native house they 
then built the best house they could with a 
scanty supply of lumber, the natives giving 
the labor and finishing it in a month, the 
women lending their aid by clearing the land 
and making thatch forthe roof. They hada 
school with an average attendance of sixty, 
the pupils providing the missionaries with 
native food during term time and at other 
times the church members furnishing it. 
When Mrs. Rand’s health failed and they 
were obliged to come away, a crowd gathered 
upon the beach, women and children clinging 
to her and Miss Foss, saying, ‘‘ Who will teach 
us now? Do not throw usaway.” Thus they 
had been kept away from Ponape and hin- 
dered from doing the best work by Spain’s 
representatives there. In spite of these hin- 
drances the king of the most powerful tribe on 
Ponape was doing all he could to encourage 
Christian work, although the missionaries re- 
member the time when he was the very terror 
of the island. 

Miss Child read extracts from Mrs. Gar- 
Jand’s journal written during the trip among 
the Marshall Islands, showing their experi- 
ence with German authorities who, suspicious 
of the influence of Dr. Pease, forbade the na- 
tives celebrating the Fourth of July. When 
it was suggested that the emperor’s birthday 
would do as well the commissioner had to ad- 
mit that he was ignorant of the date. 

Miss Mary M. Root of Madura spoke of the 
help which the English government gives 
their mission work in many ways, but of the 
horror of its having allowed hook-swinging to 
he revived. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— Dr. Olaus Dahl, for seven years an in- 
structor at Yale and of late the head of the 
department of Scandinavian language and lit- 
erature, has accepted a similar position at 
Chicago University. 


— Rev. Judson Titsworth, D.D., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon and Rev. W. F. Day of Ottawa, Il., gave 
the annual missionary address at Rockford 
College, Rockford, Lll., June 10. 


—— Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, has done 
well in creating a chair of civil government 
and in selecting and persuading Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, president of the Brooklyn Ethical As- 
sociation, to serve as its incumbent. 


__ Mrs. Julia Josephine Irvine, M. A., Cor- 
nell, 75, and a former student at Leipsic and 
Bologna, will serve as acting president of 
Wellesley College during the coming year. 
Since 1890 she has been professor of Greek 
language and literature at Wellesley. 


— A larger attendance than ever before 
as well as the quality of the school work are 
indications that the year which has just closed 
has been the most successful in the history of 
Lake Charles College, Lake Charles, La. The 
management of the school has devolved upon 
Prof. L. F. Bickford. 


—— Vassar College graduated a class of 
seventy-two last week, the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. The board of trustees 
report a reduced debt, and decide adversely 
against the petition of alumne for opportu- 
nity to secure the title of Ph.D., believing 
that the work can be done better in and by 
the larger universities. 


—— The school for young ladies established 
in Philadelphia some years ago as the Welles- 
ley School, and subsequently known as the 
Walton School, has come under the care of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danforth as prin- 
cipals, who have had exceptional training for 
such a work. In addition to their fine and 
proad scholarship they have lived abroad for 
several years and made careful study of the 
most approved methods in the best schools in 
Burope and at home, 


—Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
closed a successful year, May 31, with one 
graduate from the classical course, a daughter 
of ex-President Hooker. Three were gradu- 
ated from the department of music and tive 
from the academic department. - President 
Fairchild preached the baccalaureate sermon 
and Rev. J. A. Clifton of Charleston, S.C., 
made the Commencement address. Rollins 
maintains its high standard, and, while it is 
impossible that it should offer the “‘ optional” 
advantages of a large university, its curricu- 
lum, as far as it goes, is parallel to and upon 
the same grade as courses in more prominent 
institutions. Its advantages appeal to stu- 
dents who are not able to prosecute their 
work in the more rigorous climate of the 
North. 


—— The Berkeley School, Boston, has just 
completed its tenth year, with a larger attend- 
ance than ever before. It has prepared stu- 
dents for the leading New England colleges and 
during its ten years has had connected with 
it over 700 pupils, with an average of about 
140 a year. It has commodious rooms, three 
well arranged courses of study and competent 
teachers. Principal J. B. Taylor is a graduate 
of Harvard and of Andover Seminary and 
came to Boston after a professorship of two 
years at Bowdoin. His experience of several 
years as teacher at the Chauncey Hall School 
was followed by the founding and successful 
administration of the institution of which he 
has been from its beginning at the head, two 
other gentlemen being now associated with 
him. 

—— A good class of students and an efficient 
faculty have made the past year a prosperous 
one at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wn. 
Three young men graduated from the classical 
course, one of whom is preparing for foreign 
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missionary service. Commencement week was 
made notable by a rally of the friends of 
the institution, called together by President 
Eaton, who realizes that the college has 
reached a crisis, Although many were hin- 
dered by the floods, there was a good represen- 
tation from the churches of Puget Sound and 
Central Washington. Rev. C. L. Diven of 
Olympia gave the Commencement address. 
Dr. Pierson of Chicago has made the college 
an offer of $50,000 on condition that $150,000 
be raised in addition. A part of this sum 
has been conditionally pledged by a generous 
Eastern woman. If this magnificent gift can 
be secured this Commencement will long be 
remembered. 


— The summer Bible schools, under the 
direction of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, are assuming lerge proportions, 
and there is a tendency toward centering the 
Biblical instruction in a ‘‘school”’ in summer 
gatherings not only entirely devoted to reli- 
gious instruction. Suchschools are to be held 
this summer at Chautauqua, N.Y., July 5- 
Aug. 16, where instruction is offered in two 
terms of three weeks each; in the University 
of Chicago, July 1-Sept. 22, the studies being 
conducted by the regular instructors; at the 
Chautauqua Assemblies at Bay View, Mich., 
July 12-Aug. 15; Crete, Neb., July 3-14; Spirit 
Lake, Io., July 10-27; Lakeside, O., July 12- 
Aug. 14; Waseca, Minn., July 11-27, and at 
Waterloo, Io., July 1-15. At all of these 
schools an effort has been made to turn the 
work, especially in the English Bible, toward 
the life of Christ in order that it may be 
specially helpful to those who intend to teach 
the International Sunday School Lessons next 
year. Where instruction in the Old Testa- 
ment js given it is chiefly in the line of Mes- 
sianic prophecy. . 


DANGEROUS SENTIMENTS, 


Jules Simon, who is not a Christian, re- 
cently said, ‘‘I explain Ravachol by Article 
7.”. Or, in other words, French anarchistic 
literature and French diabolism are due to 
the legal whip that has practically eliminated 
God from the education of young France. 
How utterly selfish and subversive’is the 
religion of anarchy may be gathered from the 
following recent utterances of some of the 
better known French leaders: 


There is no morality but liberty.— Elisée 
Reclus. 

What anarchists wish is to abolish the 
legal family.—Jean Grave. 

The grand idea of universal altruism shall 
blossom in the red pool of blood at the foot 
of the guillotine.—Paul Adam. 

I am an artist, a taster, oftenest an in- 
different spectator, of outward things, yet 
sometimes amusing myself with life. I 
seek before all else my esthetic satisfac- 
tion. Thus I should like a revolution for 
the beautiful sights it would give us.— 
Laurent Tailhade. 

eine. 


GLADSTONE’S PHYSICIAN TESTIFIES. 


The great physician, Sir Andrew Clark, ‘to 
whose skill and care the world owes the con- 
servation of Mr. Gladstone’s health, died a 
while ago and his illustrious patient doubt- 
less has missed his care during the ordeal of 
the past months, when failing sight and the 
application of the knife have triéd his patience 
and endurance. But the point to be made 
now is that Dr. Clark was a Christian physi- 
cian, devout as well as wise. He, with his 
skill to diagnose disease and its remedy, went 
not astray in his method of prescribing for 
souls. Said he: 

T hear a man talking about Bright’s Disease, 
“JT should adopt such a method.’’ I say, 
“Very well, let us try it.”’ In tbat sense, in 
that sense only, apply this argument to Chris- 
tianity—try it. Though any man who is argu- 
ing with me should show me that the grounds 
Ihave taken are unreal or false, or anything 
else—try it. I believe I am justified in saying 
that, if tried in the right way, it never fails. 
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| The Congregationalist Services, No. 17 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘‘Abide with us for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.’’ 


Hie Abas congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 


MINISTER.—The day goeth away, for the shadows of the evening are stretched out. 
From the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same the Lord’s name 
shall be great; and in every place incense shall be offered unto his name, and a 
pure offering. ; 
Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense; and the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening sacrifice. 
Where two or three are gathered together in my name there am [I in the midst of 
them. 
HYMN. (le The congregation will rise and sing.) 

The day, O Lord, is spent.—DENNIS. 
A SERVICE OF CONFESSION. 


MINISTER.—Let us draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to us. Let us cleanse 
our hands, and purify our hearts, and humble ourselves in the sight of the Lord. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


I will arise and go to my Father, and say unto him, Father I have sinned 

against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son- 

I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant. 

God be. merciful to me a sinner. 

For the good that I would I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do. 

Mine iniquities are gone over my head: as an heavy burden they are too heavv 

for me. 

O Lord, have mercy upon me: heal my soul; for I have sinned against thee. 
RESPONSE. (Choir.] [May be omitted when desired.) 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord our God most high, 
Hear us, we beseech thee, save aS we draw nigh. 


MINISTER.—Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy: I dwell. in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite: ones. 


_MINISTER.—Let us pray. 


O God, light of the hearts that see thee, life of the souls that love thee, and strength 


of the thoughts that seek thee: grant us now the joy and comfort of thy presence, 


when we are assembled to offer up our common supplications, to thank thee for thy 
goodness, and to enter into sacred communion with thy spirit. Show us the beauty 
of thy holiness, and reveal the hight and depth of thy love. May we with true 
penitence confess our sins before thee, and earnestly resolve to forsake them, And 
do thou, O Father, send us hence with a deepened trust, a more assured hope, and a 
moré devoted love to thee and one another. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894 


The latest investiga- 
i tions. by the U. S. and 
Canadian Governments 
show the Royal Baking 
4» Powder superior to all 
: others, in, purity “ane 
leavening strength. 


, Statements by other manufacturers to the 
contrary have been declared by the official au- 
thorities falstfications of the official reports. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it ig in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

RESPONSIVE READING. 

Mrnister.— O Lord thou hast searched me and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 


Prorte.— Thou understandest my thought afar off. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serve, 


ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps, 139: 2-12, 14, 17, 18, 23, 24. 


RESPONSE. (This may be omitted when so desired. ] 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. 
HYMN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.] 


O God! thy power is wonderful.— MANOAH. 
PRAYER. 
BEATITUDES. 
ANTHEM. (Chboir.: 


[By the minister.] 


*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation while seated.) 
* Blest are the pure in heart.—LEIGHTON. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 
O, Jesus, thou art standing outside the fast closed door.—St. HILDA. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


The service is continued by the use of Psalm 21, which is printed in full in the services as published in 
pamphlet form. ; 
HYSIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing. ] 


Abide with me: fast falls the eventide.—EVENTIDE. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


(A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.] 


(i> The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


MInIsTER.—Let us pray. 

O blessed God, who neither slumberest nor sleepest, take us into thy gracious 
keeping for this night, and make us mindful of that night when the noise of this 
busy world shall be heard by us no more. O Lord, in whom we trust, help us by 
thy grace so to live that we may never be afraid to die, and grant that at the 
last, as now, our even-song may be: I will lay me down in peace and sleep, for thou, 
Lord, makest me dwell in safety. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. Amen. 


[The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide ; 4, The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; .7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. ‘Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-138. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 18. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


OBITUARY. ‘‘ My mother had bronchial catarrh for years and 
nothing did her as much good as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.’—Miss RHopA RUDMAN, 12 Hammond St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


SAMUEL BACON. 


Mr. Bacon died at his home in Newark, N. J., June], 
aged ninety-five years. He was the youngest son of 
Deacon Andrew Bacon of South Egremont. The little 
Congregational echureh in which tne father was an 
officer received to its membership the son when he was 
twenty-five years of age, while Rev. Gardner Hayden 
was its pastor, and for many years he was one of the 

illars of thatchurch, superintending its Sunday school, 
eading its choir and contributing largely to its support. 
In 1854 the vicissitudes of pusiness led him to remove 
+o Binghamton, N.Y., and later to other towns, the 
jast two of which were Jersey City and Newark, N. Je, 
jn all of which he was 4 devoted and liberal supporter 
of the church. In the church in Jersey City he was 


as eS eee 
HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 


as the 
ences day sé 
the deeply spiritual prayer meetings, in which he took 


* his last will and testament, in which he remembered i 
designs. 
important. He was 2 man of quiet but strong energy 
ana will, consecrated to the service of God. He was 
wise in his business plans and ‘investments. « 
spending money for his own enjoyment he practiced 
the most rigid economy that he might help the churches 
and provide for the future of those dear to him. 
_ was a marvel of persistence in his undertakings. 
osition no more moved h 
before the peniperys move the mountain crags against 
which they beat. 
pibed the quality of the granite 
spent his early lite. § 
shome, with appropriate words from his last two pastors, 
his son Frederick, a Presbyterian clergyman, accom— 
panied the widow and other kindred to his native town, 
and lovingly laid his remains 1 
everlasting hills on which his eyes had rested in child- 
hood to guard his grave. 


sideration. 


half-dozen years. 


a 
SavENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 


CANAL STREET. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices 18 twenty-five cents.) 


BLODGETT—JONES—In Brockton, June 13, Edward 
Dwight Blodgett, A. M., publisher of the Daily Stand: 
ard, Cortland, N. Y.,and Bertha Eveleth, daughter of 
ex City Treasurer A. T. Jones of Brockton. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additronal line ten cents, counting eight words to @ line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BLAKE—In Westfield, June 13, Elizabeth Stafford, wife 
of Rev. Lyman H. Blake, pastor of the Second Church. 

PAINE—In Baltimore, June ll, whither she had gone 
to avail herself of the most skillful surgery, Lizzie 
Brown, a native of Augusta, Me., wife of Rev. Samuel 
D. Paine, pastor of the People’s Congregational Chureh, 
Sanford, Fla., aged 47 yrs. . The sufficient tribute to 
her worth isin her son Ralph of the present graduat- 
ing class at Yale and her daughter Grace of the Wom- 
an’s College of Baltimore, By 

BRIGHAM—In Shrewsbury, June 11, Mrs. Rebecca W. 
Brigham, widow of Dr. Adolphus Brigham, aged 83 
yrs., 8 mos. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Each 
The 


Amherst, Amberst, Mass., June 27 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 26 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 27 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 27 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 28 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 27 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., 5 June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt, June 27 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 27 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 27 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 
North Wisconsin, Ashland, Wis., June 27 
Pinkerton, Derry, N.H., June 22 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 27 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 27 
Williston, Easthampton, Mass., tf June 26 


Stopped Growing 


In Delicate Health, No Appetite, 
Stomach Deranged. 


Doctor Recommended Hood’s, and it 
Gave Perfect Health. 


‘“My son Warren was sick several months, 
being all run down and in feeble health. He 
was confined to the house most of the time; 
had no appetite, stomach was out of order and 


His Growth Was Stopped. 


We had a doctor who said the boy needed 
something to build him up and renovate his 
blood and that he knew nothing better for 
such cases than Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 


he considered an excellent medicine. Since 
Hooed's Sarsa- 
Bererere parilla 
taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
‘parilla my boy has ures 
been well and thrifty Qe bee 


ingrowth. Lattribute 
the change to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and gladly 
recommend it to all out of health.” W. A. 
Hormes, Montpelier, Vermont. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Sick Headache, 
Jaundice, Indigestion. Try a box. 25c. 


ART IN FURNITURE. 


Among our late studies in ‘old French furniture is this 
Chiffoniere, with its double swell front and its antique prow- 
like supports to the mirror. 
of furniture, executed in Bird’s-Eye Maple or Curly Birch, 


It makes a very beautiful piece 


and with trimmings of polished brass in Highteenth Century 


These 1894 patterns mean nothing until you stop to recall 
the fact that they were all designed in the early days of the 
business depression when low price was the first and last con- 
They are simply ‘‘studies in Economy,’’ and such 
values may not reappear in the furniture business in the next 


If you have a single furniture need supply it now. 
Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue, 288 pp.» 300. engravings. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


NORTHERN R. R. 


| NEAR 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The passing or reduction of dividends by 
such concerns as the Boott Cotton Mills and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
read are events of the day, indicating the ex- 
tent to which profits have been affected by the 
decline in the volume of business and shrink- 
age of prices. For twenty years the Boott 
Mills have paid semi-annual dividends with- 
out interruption, the rate ranging from 8 to 
10 per cent. For more than twenty years the 
New Haven Railroad has paid its stockholders 
10 per cent., but now it has reduced to 8 per 
cent. These are the strongest of corporations 
and when their profits are reduced to the ex- 
tent indicated the general business world 
must indeed have hard sledding. 

Nor can it be found that there is any ma- 
terial gain in the volume or profits of busi- 
ness. The rubber factories are declared busy, 
having stimulated some trade by special dis- 
counts on summer deliveries. The electrical 
companies are surprisingly active. Shipments 
of boots and shoes are better. But the print 
cloth mills at Fall River continue to pile up 
goods in stock and the May earnings of 99,000 
miles of railroad show a decrease of 17.7 per 
cent., the heaviest decrease this year. 

A better outlook for the settlement of the 
coal strikes, prospect that the tariff bill will 
become law before long, and in a shape more 
satisfactory to business interests than was 
hoped a few weeks ago, indications that the 
exports of gold are about over for the season 
are favorable features of the day. 

The statement of the foreign trade of the 
country in May is suggestive. The exports of 
merchandise, $61,000,000, of silver, $3,750,000, 
of gold, $27,400,000, amounted in all) to $92,344,- 
000; while the imports were, of merchandise, 
$56,700,000, of silver $780,000, of gold $4,280,- 
000, or in all $61,817,000. The excess of all ex- 
ports was $30,527,000 for the month. Exports 
of merchandise were $7,800,000 under those of 
a year ago, a decrease largely due to lower 
prices of commodities, especially of grain. 
Imports of merchandise were $19,200,000 less 
than a year ago, a shrinkage which shows the 
extent to which we as a nation are economiz- 
ing. In eleven months from July 1 to May 31 
this country has sent abroad in excess of its 
imports, in merchandise, gold and silver, the 
enormous sum of $248,300,000, this large bal- 
ance representing without doubt a liquidation 
of indebtedness of this country to Europe. 


REMARKABLE preservation is a characteristic of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. Always 
the same; is perfectly pure; entirely wholesome; 
free from substances foreign to pure milk. A 
perfect product accomplished by a scientific process. 


THE Pope Manufacturing Company has arranged 
to run a special limited train of Wagner vestibule 
cars from Boston to Denver and return on the occa- 
sion of the league meet, which will be held in that 
city Aug. 13-18. The party will be limited to 100 
persons and. is rapidly filling up. The excursion 
will be accompanied by Colonel Pope and other 
officers of the company, and is sure to be a pro- 
nounced success. 


MALDEN, MASs., Dec. 9, 1891. 
F. W. Kinsman & Co.: Kind Friends—I desire 
my friends to know that by reason of my taking 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam I have been cured of 
Asthma, after having, as many of them know, suf- 
fered for four years. I would say to all who are 
troubled in a similar way, that if you desire good 
health and perfect recovery, do not delay. Buy a 

bottle of Adamson’s Balsam before you sleep. 
FRANCIS CAREY. 


THE Yellowstone National Park tours planned by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will be more at 
tractive than ever the coming season. There are to 
be two excursions to the park by way of Colorado, 
one in Julyand one in August, embracing an un- 
usually comprehensive round of sight-seeing. Be- 
sides spending a week in the park, the tourists are 
to visit on the outward trip Manitou, the Royal 
Gorge, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs and Salt 
Lake City, and on the homeward journey Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago and Niagara Falls. A 
descriptive book containing full information may 
be obtained free of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Roston. 
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Financial. 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than ro years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street. 
Trust Co. Boston, Minas: 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
CASH CAPT BAT 2 ori. Oitcosteieaeisietses cleeieisale stevie $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premiuna Bane aaeaessscacidesie see se 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 880,941.78 
Net Surplus. o.caec. edison te teinaeeicnewtenle ticnieee 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS................. 


Cashin Banks. pucseascscieeactinesimeen sine one nee Coo 
RealMstate a5 vege aetiarnnisneststenes «vires sich 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
ESEQEC en ceplttawaaaisesceeiectea ea ete ac bite comin 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
GQnarketivalue)e x ciscmesisccensinssueemaes ct 8,573.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. i 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in han ° 
IA SOMES Koce bins cst ceeeh ces eictiplalcelsaatchtele ae dicen 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 36,816.18 
OTA ehoe otetaastctncaildexmelena %9,116,182.11 
: D,. A. HEALD, President. 
vi 6 WASHBURN, } Vice- Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 


7, we GREENE, Secretaries. 
8. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw York, July 11, 1893. 


Many People 


Are making sequins for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing G} and % per cent, interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for tist. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 


Denver, Colo. 
VERY 


Meh 


Home | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Crreul ar 


CJ. TROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
’ Room 522 Bosron. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgayes foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet- 
terandcheaper. Write and see. L. H. PERKI S, Pres. 


SOME 


Railroads and Excursions. 


1S—eokeeee CSCC eC OC 02023929 DD339B 


9 HEALTH 


5) RESTORED. THE LEADING 


‘THE IDEAL For the Restoration and 
RESORT Preservation of Health. 


ry Elmore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Superintendent. 


a. 


the numerous desirable features. 


Se 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES -INCLUDED. 


Parties willleave Boston July 9 and 28 for two 
Grand Excursions of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Spriugs, the vrand scenery of the Selkirks, 
and Seattle: the homeward routes, after the Alaska 
voyage of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portiand, etc., and 
the Northern Pacific Kailroad, with a Week in 
the Wellowstone National Park 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. T he Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer “ Queen.’ 


Yours to Colorado and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, July 23 and August 13; to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacitic Coast, September 3. 

Kifty-eigynt Summer Tours of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Alaska, 
Summer or Yellowstone tour is desired, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 
31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


OR THE WEST HAMZE MAADE 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM 


The Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 
upon request, contains a full and truthful statement of 
It is a beautiful book- 
let and furnishes you all necessary information. 


SLeeec OO ee @e ee & 2232039923393 D@@We 


(J 
PHYSICIANS ana 4 The ALMA” 4 
URGEON ; 
SURGEO e AMERICA’S ) 
HEALTH @ 
the every Morning Servee-« Par ResT-Hone 
to the extent of completely occupy- 
ing the large room. ee eo 
The Alma Sanitarium, 
ALMA, MICH. 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


\| Saratoga Springs, New York. 


opular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all He year Elevator, electric bells, steam, open ftire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity. all 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkisv avd a hos 
sian baths. Send for illustrated cireuar. 


CALIFORNIA ana 


te Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSLIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis-_ 
sion have reported, and their” 
Form of Admission is Dow 


UJ 
4 rinted in convenient form 
For m of oe an 8 pp. ore ae tl 
eves the Congregationalis eatle 
Admission | pnes°""°* 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, #2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St 


ar 


21 June 1394 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 24-30. Hindrances to Gospel Suc- 
cess Abroad—How Overcome Them? Acts 
18: 5-11; 20: 17-27. 

Greater or less than seventy-five years ago? Suc- 
cess abroad dependent on spirituality at home. 
: (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


In how many little towns where there might be 
one strong church there are three or four, with 
poorly paid ministers and poorly equipped churches, 
yet with an aggregate expenditure which would pro- 
vide better preaching, better music, a better edifice 
and leave a liberal amount for missionary work! A 
reunion of Christendom would be an enormous gain 
in men, in money, in missionary success, and, bet- 
ter than all, would save unseemly strife between 
churches, and stop the mouths of scoffers. There 
would be some loss, of course, but none worth count- 
ing beside the gain. 

et there have been divisions in the ehureh from 
the beginning, and those in the apostolic days were 
possibly not less bitter than inourown. Yet might- 
ily grew the word of God and prevailed. We must 
not make the mistake of imagining that no good 
can be done through a bad system. He who organ- 
izes a sect of his own as a protest against sectarian- 
ism but shows how ‘extremes meet.” More than 
one instance could be cited in which such a man has 
his own made-to 


ought to have, a staunch denominational loyalty, 
and a supreme regard for the progress of the church 
universal. He may, and should, support the mis- 
sionary societies of his own denomination, and labor 
all the while for union. 
a vacillating adherence to our own faith, rather 
than excessive denominational spirit. 

The church of the future is not likely to unite on 
any external ordinance, either baptism by any given 
mode or ordination by any given body. To us it 
seems that there can be no better basis of union 
than the independence of the local church, the equal- 
ity of all its members, the sisterhood of all churches, 
and the supremacy of the Bible and of conscience. 
Tf Christendom can unite upon such terms as these, 
we need not dispute about the name by which it 
shall be called. 


——————————_—_ 


Ponp’s ExTRAcT cures blind or bleeding piles. 
Genuine only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


¢ EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


“The Congregationalist ”” 
.. SERVICES .. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


100 Gopies, with Music, 8 p., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7; DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

13, GOD IN NATURE. 

17, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Diary and Memorandum 
‘ Book for the asking. 


The Congregationalist 


Bicycle Truths. 


It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
the gash quality of which there 
canbeno 4% doubt, that Ameri€an 

“ skill and = enter- 

\ prise have carried 
~bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 
o— of any country on 

the globe, and that 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world. In every essential hicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 
Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 


ge rtermer sete eeesernee so et 


i The Edison-Mimeograph j 
TYPEWIILEL. vatcneterrece | 


Valuable to Clergymen ; 
and church workers 
because: 


Seen 


It comes within # 
the reach off all in ; 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- @ 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 

oes the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
econo New York, Philadelphia. 


POS 1 DOS1DOS1DEOS 1S 1 DOS 1S] 1-0 D' 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, ostpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inc hrollat bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. 
from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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Save 
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5 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 
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It is not true 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings do 
not all wear about 


alike. 


The 


all Bind- 
® ings out- 
* wear several 
of any other 
kind, and 


Last as long as the skirt. 


Church Equipment. 


ee. 


MARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ‘CO 
GRAND RAP/OS MICH 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
4 Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. § 


\ REFLECTORS // 
hentne Churches gx 


» etc, Satisfaction See 
il 


ae 3 y 
sim BAILEY’S g 
ok Compound light-spreading Sil- 

SS H\\\ ver-plated Corrugated Glass 9 
BS & 5 
§ 
os 


guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 

2 708 Penm Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
fe —<$_— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
00,09, 0, 0,8, 8. CP LPO LOGLOLLOLS 
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LONGFELLOW’S TRIBUTES TO BOW- 
DOIN PROFESSORS. 


When Longfellow went to Brunswick to 
celebrate, with thirteen of his classmates, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation, he 
voiced, in his noble poem, Morituri Salutamus, 
read at that jubilee, his appreciation of the 
teachers from whom he, in. common with 
hundreds of other students, had received in- 
struction and inspiration. These are his 
words: 


Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great nature’s law ; 
Who said not to their Lord, as 1f afraid, 

*“* Here is Thy talent in a napkin laid,” 

But labored in their sphere, as men who live 

In the delight that work alone can give. 

Peace be to them, eternal peace and rest! 

And the fulfillment of the great behest: 

**Ye have been faithful over a few things, 

Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 


And of Professor Packard, who, on that mem 
orable day, sat on the platform, he said: 


They are no longer here; they all are gone 
Into the land of shadows, all save one. 
Honor and reverence and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit 
Be unto him whom living we salute. 


This was his offering to the memory of Profes- 
sor Cleaveland: 


Among the many lives that I have known, 

None I remember more serene and sweet, 

More rounded in itself and more complete, 
Than his, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 
These pines, that murmur their low monotone, 
These walks, frequented by scholastic feet, 
Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
For him the teacher’s chair became a throne. 
With fond affection memory loves to dwell 

On the old days, when his example made 

A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen; 

And now, amid the groves he loved so well ‘ 
That naught could lure him from their,grateful 


shade, a 
He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for God hath said, 
Amen. 
oe 


SUGGESTIONS TO USHERS. 


These hints, issued on a printed slip for the 
benefit of the ushers in the First Congrega- 


tional Church in Appleton, Wis., are well 


worth general circulation: 


1. Be at your post thirty minutes before 
time for service. 

2. Know the numbers on the pews in your 
section. 

3. Be careful and reserve seats when ‘Ye- 
quested to do so. 

4, Fill your front seats first. 

5. Know how many each pew will seat, and 
_see that it is filled when the house is crowded. 
6. Make an effort to seat friends together. 

7. Give strangers the best seats, and see 
that they have a hymn-book or program. 

8. The head usher should make it his busi- 
ness to direct the ushering. He should see 
that the house is evenly seated aud that col- 
lectors do their work properly. 

9. Never seat any one during prayer or the 
rendering of special music. 

10. Be prompt in starting the collection, but 
go slow when taking it, and be careful that 
you slight no one. 

11. In returning collection, let four go down 
each main aisle, reaching the front at same 
time. 

12. Keep the air good. If it becomes close, 
open windows while singing. 

13. Be quiet in all your.work. 

oa 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REY. LEVI LANKTON FAY. 


Mr. Fay was born in Westboro, Mass., June 23, 
1813. He graduated from Marietta College in 1840 
and from Lane Theological Seminary three years 
later, receiving the first license issued by the Mari- 
etta Conference. When the churches in Corners- 
ville and Moss Run, O., were organized, in 1843, Mr. 
Fay assimed pastoral charge of them as a mission- 
ary of the A.H.M.S. In a circuit of thirty miles 
he preached regularly in several places, besides oc- 
casional services in schoolhouses. For thirty-four 
years he had the pastoral oversight of the church at 
Moss Run, and for fifteen years of the Marietta Sec- 
ond, Cornersville and Cedar Narrows churches, 
which he had been instrumental in organizing. 

In 1877, owing to ill health, Mr. Fay was obliged to 
give up his active duties as pastor, but, up to the 
time of his death, at the age of eighty years, he 
often preached and was superintendent of a Sunday 
school. The character of the people in that county 
has been wonderfully influenced by the example 
and teaching of this venerable pastor. 


oe 


REV. BERNARD PAINE. 

Mr. Paine, pastor of the church in Old Saybrook, 
Ct., died suddenly of heart failure, June 11. He 
was born at East Randolph, Mass., Sept. 11, 1834. 


The Congregationalist 


He graduated at Dartmouth in 1863 and at Andover 
in’ 1866, having studied at Union Seminary, New 
York, in 1863 and 1864. His Massachusetts pastor- 
ates were in New Bedford, Foxboro, West Barnsta- 
ble and Sandwich. In 1885 he became pastor of the 
church jpn Old Saybrook, where he served with abil- 
ity and fidelity. 


AN APPRECIATIVE PEOPLE, 


At a business meeting of the Chestnut Street 
Congregational Church, Lynn, Mass., held on June 
8, 1894, the following résolutions were read and 
adopted upon the resignation of the pastor, Rev. 
C. C. Watson, which resignation was accepted: 


Whereas, In the providence of God, it has been 
deemed advisable by our beloved pastor, Rey. C. C. 
Watson, to dissolve his pastorate between this 
church and society, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That with cheerfulness we testify 
to his faithful and untiring service to Christ and 
His Church during his five years’ labor of love 
among us and in this city; to his unflinching thor- 
oughness in the proclamation of divine truth and 
in declaring the whole counsel of God; to his un- 
tiring zeal and earnestness in all that pertains to 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom; to his 
Christian manliness; to his tender sympathy with 
the distressed and sorrowing in their seasons of 
deep affliction; to his just and upright Jife, not 
only among us but wherever in the providence of 
God he has been called to administer the interests 
of His church; to the universal respect, love and 
esteem of all who know him to bea fearless expo- 
nent of gospel principles. 

And be it further resolved, That we have ever 
found him wise in counsel, and ready at all times 
to aid in every way whatever would enhance and 


extend our interests as a church and people; to his | 


soundness in Christian doctrine; to his high schol- 
arly attainments and great clearness in teaching 
the word of life. 

And be it further resolved, That while we pro- 
foundly regret the loss of this most excellent pastor 
and man of God and his estimable family, in con- 
nection with their valuable services as Christian 
workers in the church, with willing cheerfulness do 
most heartily recommend him to all the churches 
of Christ as a tried and true servant of God and as 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
divisling the word of truth. 

And be it further resolved, That ample space be 
given on the church records for the transcribing of 
these resolutions, and that the same be published 
in the Congregationalist and in the Lynn City [tem. 


REV. D. L. CRAFTS, 
GEORGE E. SARGENT, 
WILLIAM A. BLOOD, 
DEACON E. NUTTER, 

For the church. 


_ For the teeth use ‘‘BRown’s CAMPHORATED SA- 
PONACEOUS DENTIFRICE.” This preparation gives 
the best results obtainable, cleansing the teeth, 
destroying parasites and hardening the gums. Used 
and recommended by many dentists. Avoid imi- 
tations. 


Don’t fire 
your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 


Side Lift Lantern. 

The S.G.& L. Co. Lanterns have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment 
assuring entire freedom from this dan- 
ger. They are perfect lanterns. They 
can be filled, lighted, regulated and ex- 


tinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. He has them or can get 
them for youifyouinsist. Send for ourcatalogue, 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cuicaao: 25 Lake St. 


; 
: 
é 
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At a good restaurant 


you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
licious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. . 
100 of her recipes sent postpaid 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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7 _ Makes 
Hard Wa- 
-) ter soit 
—Pearline. 
Every woman 
knows just 
wha 


that means to her. Washing 
in hardwater is so difficult, and 
the results so poor! Pearline 
reduces the labor, whether you 
use soft water or hard. But 
use Pearline, and it’s just as 
easy to wash with hard water 
as with soft water—and the 
results are just as good. 
Pearline saves more things 
than your labor, though. We'll 
tell you of these savings from 
time to time. Keep your eye 


on Pearline ‘‘ads.” 
Beware of imitations. 444 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


SILVER 


0O- 
ELECT CON 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine, 

We do not employ pedlers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im- 


— WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW You DO 


a} proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
Si finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
A\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
EE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses’of the World’s Fair, 


F 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carrias 
LIN $2.75 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
GI egid springs, and one piece steam bent handle, Made of best mates 
rial finely finished,reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years, Shipped 
2 onl0days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no mone; reqnired dn 
advance, 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
J concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
\()>\ furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
2 \jsuarantee to be asrepresented, sold at the lowest aneory 
SY prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustr: 
catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 


TAL 4 FREE. . 


OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


¥ A BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
<<) Oe AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
‘s Ny WA SIZn- our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 


able for either sex, made of best ma- 


II RADY terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully warranted, Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free, OXFORD MEG. CO. 

888 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

1YPEWRITER oe Liberty St , New York. 


EEADQUARTERS, 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
? Why ? 
Look Like This 
V /, “ya: $Y Dent's TooTHache Gum 
\ Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
~ GUARANTEED 
Y AW, Sf Don’t Tare TEA OnE one dealers, 


’ ASWELL AFFAIR, C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


ae 
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IT IS WORTH KNOWING | 
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It is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 


Tt will cure 


Eezema, Itching 


Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 
Irritation under Truss, Burns, 

a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 


It ensures a clear complexion. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Wands. th ~ and the Comp!=" ">> 


rat 
ra 
te 


NEEGRSERROUS CUE PPPTTITU TULL CLLULLLLULLLUot bhi 


PIT 


PANN DESNUONDE SERGE AROS ERgAD 


DUUEVOROOUOUOUHEUUOERESSOOUODOUOOHEOCSE LLL LLL 


And it will Keep You Cool 
Drink it when you are thirsty ; when you 
are tired ; when youare overheated. When- 


ever you feel thata health-giving temperance 
drink will do you good, drink 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes 65 gallons. Sold every where. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
@he Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
Es PP eeeertes CUTLIP. LLL 


SHUDUDNOEESEUTARATEAUDANROCOOROUROMGUGRATES 


SSUOUUEEUESTUNGGOUOUSENOGULEECEEOSE 
ENOAUT! 


fu 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


JMARK, PATENTED. 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST, FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. My 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


six THOUSAND PERSONS 


jn these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. ¥ : 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
3 L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 


The Congregationalist 


Notices. 


PT ee 
Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 

are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 

notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


Bersih thd bee it deh 

AFTER June 29 the Friday morning prayer meeting 
iu the rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
suspended until September. 


Lad ci ee SEES, 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAUD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. Address Rev. 
Ww. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Bedbihd pete fr eee 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70L Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


ss Ao Nee sledehiret Meee te 

THE Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N.Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any chureh having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address. 


Deri heere aeiee eS 
THE Second Congregational Chureb of East Douglas, 

Mass., will be without a pastor, July 1, and desire to 

candidate. ©. A. HUNT, Secretary Supply Committee. 


—_—_— 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WomMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
creeeto ee House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer ; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SocrETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B, Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett. Publishing and ‘purchasing Agent. Office in 
pewter 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
Ery.—Chureh and eae Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O jnneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A, Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E| Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
prerecionnl House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION Socipry.—(Carrying om the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—in oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Pinte Gt.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 


Hub- 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

[bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (q body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
There insert. the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


RosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND sociETy, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. §. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


UI AUDA A chee | 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 


1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts.. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “T give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dovars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 1 
Koster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682, 


panes ee 

AMBPRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soorery, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


———————— 


PURCHASING A VirtTuE.—There is an old Latin 
truism which declares that the human mind can 
accomplish whatever it is determined to effect. It 
is simply a question of discovering the right means. 
Many a woman struggles hopelessly with the habit 
of disorder. Neatness seems an unattainable vir- 
tue. Yet if she would make herself the owner of 
such a chiffoniére as that shown in another col- 
umn by Paine’s Furniture Co. she would find her- 
self the very model of neatness and order in a. 
month’s time. “A place for everything” quickly 
comes to mean ‘“‘everything in its place.” 


. 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
_FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured. by the Use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


“For several O8 
years, I was a of 
greatsuffererfrom oO: 
liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
. vere pains under 

a mY the right side, 
\ WH? from under the 

} Wy right shoulder- 
plade, sallowness 
= of the skin, low- 
spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
Lam pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- 
ner pill.’—Mrs. M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
0000000 
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Wye Naa 
® e 
Luxuriant Hair 
wie a clean, wholesome scalp, free 
from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CUTICURA SoaP, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and. nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 


AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 
about the Skin and Hair,’”’ free. 


ADAMSON’S 


COUGH 
BALSAM. 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 350, and 75¢. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as @ remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


Porrer DRrue 
«All 


eae aang 

nie Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
| Lameness 
= 4] Soreness 
‘é aot } Wounds 


[Liwreo! 


eh keer 
BUFF wrapper. Catarrh 
Burns 


| \ r Colds 
Piles and 

| ALL PAIN 

POND’S 


EXTRAGT 


IT WILL CURE. 


““Who said Nestlé’s Food?” 


“Give the Babies Nestlé’s Food.” 


HE series of photographs, taken from life, and which formed a 
part of our exhibit at the Curcaco fair, has excited so much 
interest and brought so many inquiries for copies that we have 

published the four pictures in our book, “THE BABY,” which will 

be sent to any mother on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 
portant position of NestLf&’s Foon, in view of the danger connected 
with milk from tuberculous cows, will be fully appreciated by physi- 
cians and mothers, as it is prepared by the addition of water only. 
Sample, sufficient for four meals, sent on application to 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren St., 


“Let me taste it.” 


BEST. FOR SHIKTS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


“Um-m! but it’s good.” 


New York 


“My turn now.” 


The im- 


ar 


ATIONALISE 
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REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 


a. IN THE MINISTRY: Who is going to protest against the national knavery and 


municipal indecency if the pulpit does not? Do you say that is going outside of your diocese? 


Well, what is your diocese? Are you prophets of God, visioned with an eye that sees right and 
wrong with something of the distinctness of divine intuition, and are you going to let that wrong lie 
there as so much ethical rot and close your eyes to it and pray, ‘Thy kingdom come”? One of the 
! most impressive features of the old prophets of Israel was that they were also statesmen; they so 
y grasped the times in their living and pregnant realities that everything, whether domestic, municipal 

or national, stood out before their inspired and burning thought in solid relation to the kingdom 


of God. — From an address by Dr. Parkhurst, at Union Theological Seminary. 
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THE BELOIT COMMENCEMENT, 
The Commencement of Beloit College, June 
17-21, was peculiarly saddened by. the drown- 
ing of two members of the graduating class 


—Charles H. Husemon and Henry P. Hay—at 


Lake Lauderdale. President Eaton’s bacca- 
laureate sermon was from the text, ‘‘ Have I 
been so long a time with you and hast thou 
not known Me, Philip?’’ At the close Dr. 
Eaton referred to absent classmates, compar- 
ing their death to the relief of Death and the 
Sculptor, by D. C. French, a copy of which 
has just been placed in the college Art Hall. 
A simple but touching memorial service took 
the place of Class Day exercises, with addresses 
by Professor Blaisdell and Mr. A. E, Fraser of 
the graduating class. 

The address before the Christian Associa- 
tion was given by Rev. J. W. White, and Rev. 
H. T. Sell also gave an illustrated lecture on 
the Catacombs of Rome, but the crowning 
exercises of the week were the presentations 
of the Fisher and Logan collections. Mr. 
L. G. Fisher, a former Beloit boy, presented 
the college with the rare collection of casts 
from the antique made especially for the Co- 
lumbian Exposition by the Greek Govern- 
ment. The gift is a memorial to his father, 
the late Hon. L. G. Fisher, one of the found- 
ers and a lifelong trustee of Beloit. In addi- 
tion to the words of presentation by Mr. 
Fisher and acceptance by President Eaton, 
the exercises were historic in character, with 
addresses by Hon. S. T. Merrill and Professor 
Emerson. 

At the final exercise Mr. Frank G. Logan of 
Chicago, a valued trustee, transferred to the 
keeping of the college the magnificent collec- 
tion which bears his name, the most complete 
archedlogical collection in America, which it 
has been the life work of Major Rust of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., to gather and which was exhibited 
in the Anthropological Building in Chicago 
lastsummer. Mr. Logan eloquently presented 
“his gift, which was received by Dr. Eaton. 
The final address was by Dr. Gunsaulus. 

C.-A, B. 


MALDEN, MASss., Dec. 9, 1891. 
F. W. Kinsman & Co.: Kind Friends—I desire 
my friends to know that by reason of my taking 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam I have been cured of 
Asthma, after having, as many of them know, suf- 
fered for four years. I would say to all who are 
troubled in a similar way, that if you desire good 
health and perfect recovery, do not delay. Buy a 

bottle of Adamson’s Balsam before you sleep. 
FRANCIS CAREY. 


ILt tempered babies are not desirable in any home. 
Insufficient nourishment producesilltemper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious and 
digestible food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the most successful of all infant 
foods. 


GCSSVSVSSVLSGSSVSSVSEOOP 
¢ PATRIOTIC SERVICE $ 


“The Congregationalist ’’ 
.- SERVICES. . 


ee 


No. 16. 
A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


Nos. 17=20. 


Four Orders of Worship for Eventide Serv- 
ices, without special themes and suitable 
for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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The Congregationalist 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

38 East 47TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P]., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK’& Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
Studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K, MOLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew; F. A. 
FOSTER, ALG C. S. NASH, Homiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
: REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


28 June 1894 


Educational. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, , 
Meriden, N. WM. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, Rry. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed, Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and- Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. . 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894, 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LAN= 
guages and Amherst Summer School. Opens 
July 2, 1894. For program address Prof. W. L. 
MONTAGUE, Amberst, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual, teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12.. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. z 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. ‘Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for.comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. amore preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: | 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 

improvement, including fire-place in each room, 
Heataton and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. . 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
: All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SF 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Preparés for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E, Capy, Principals. 


’ 


New YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOWMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ACRoRaln.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


New YorRK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, LONG ISLAND. 


ing a Summer flss empl 


Chava ueua PLAN » 


¢ a i r si t OW, ds, 
ciel iP “nt Great South Beach, 
aid. #| only Forty Mires fromNewUork 
ate al Summel Schools 

Re umm of every sort, 


Instructors of National reputation 
Jar PIM ar, 

Popy Unegualled Musical and 
Literary allractions pcatton. 

- net t. som panei 

ce 8 a5 Ocean Voya 

amon LS 7. No heat, Nodust, No hay tee 

Rowihg:Sailing Fisting. Bathing in Surf and Bay. 


AN IDEAL PLACE ** SUMMER STUDY»? RECREATION, 


For Prospectus.eddress Assembly. Babylon,NY, 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richata S. Storrs, D. D. refer W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.f to Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 


ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
paratory and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. 


John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


refer 
to 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
es erat Ea for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C 


Boys’ Brigade Camp at Ocean Pier Hotel, 


Beachmont, Mass., 
From July 9th to 29th Inclusive. 


Daily lessons in Bible study, erases athletics and 
military exercises. Special school of instruetion for 
officers daily. Board and lodging for boys under fifteen, 
50 ceuts per day; boys over fifteen, $4.00 per week. 
Lectures each day by distinguished speakers. For cir-— 
cular giving full particulars address A. 8S. Stafford, 
Secy., 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES IN€LUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 23 and August 
13 for Two Grand Tours of 34 Days through 


COLORADO AND 


THE YELLOWSTONE.. 


These trips include Manitou, the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Auaconda, 
ete ,and a week among the Geysers and Canons of the 
National Park, returning via Mitneapolis, St. Paul, Chi- 
eago and Niagara Falls. 


Alaska Tours: Parties will leave Boston July 9 
and 23 for Two Grand Tours of 48 days Across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and homeward through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Colorado Tours: Two Excursions to Glenwood 
Springs aud other Famous Rockv Mountain Resorts, 
leaving Boston July 23 and August 13. 

Fifty-Eight Summer Tours of Five to Twenty 
One Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, New 


York and Canada. 


Tours to the Yellowstone Park and return, 
and also to the Yellowstone Park anu the Pacifie Coast, 
September 3. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, Alaska, Colorado, or summer tour is desired, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


”% CALIFORNIA an 
te Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A io peed resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, eiectric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. ry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
eroquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
paths and al) health appliances. New Turkish and Rus- 
siun baths. Send for iliustrated circurar, 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


NEW ENCAND CHAUTAUQUA 


8. 8. ASSEMBLY 


Opens at Lake View, South Framingham, 
Mass., for a Fifteen Days’ Session, on 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1894. 


A fine assembly from first to last. Many special 
days with superb programs and galaxy of attrac- 
tions. Class and chorus training, instructions in 
music, literature, Bible study, travel, history, social 
questions, ete. Grand chorus, cantata, oratorio, 
soloists, bands, orchestras, Hindoo wonders, stere- 
opticons, diamond medal contest, readers, bumorists. 
Constant change of program. Among others, will 
appear W. Jennings Demorest, Gov. Wm. McKinley, 
Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, Rev. Robert McDonald, 
Chas. Carroll Kellogg, John Burgess Weeks, Elia S. 
Yovtcheff, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Cottages, tents, dining hall, grocery store, 
telegraph and telephone, shady groves, boating and 
fishing on the lake, etc. Feast of good things—all 
for $2.50 for the fifteen days, 35 cents one day. 
Address SAMUEL COCHRAN, Lakeview, South Fra- 
mingham. You cannot afford to miss it. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


American Institute of Instruction, 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
July 9-12. 
Greatly reduced rates. A fine program. 
cational Outing. Send for program to 


c. M. PARMENTER, 
19 Fayette St., Cambridge. 


Grand Edu- 


. WANTED, a Position as Instructor in 


LATIN or GREEK. 


[ While reasonable compensation is expected, an op- 
portunity to do GOOD WORK under the most favorable 
conditions is of far more importance than a large salary. 
Only positions presenting such attractions will be con- 
sidered. The candidate has had large experience, is the 
author of a text-book in Greek in general use in pre- 
perenery, schools, and can present good testimonials. 

mple references will be givev, some of them men who 
are widely known. Address “ Ph. D.,” this office. 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
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On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a eres, receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent. with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 1]4 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and ap opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y, 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


_. CHURCH 
CARPETS 


Wie §=6ot manufacturers’ prices. 
Tai eee ia ae 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


e Correspondence Solicited. 
OOOO OI I IIL IIL 


————= 


IMPROVED 


ian refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for ih 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


116 to 126 Merrvimae St., Boston. 


== ——— 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAYE FURNISHED M3 }00102 6R Fle L 5. 


CH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 


MENEELY &CO., 
AWEST-TROY, N.Y. 


& CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Pells 8&7 Send for 
“atalogue. €. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, & 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


in fe “ot 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogu 


e. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. KALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered and stuffed with hair. Will sell as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each. Apply to Geo. 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Pupils Wanted.—A student, the son of a clergy- 
man, who has taken a thorough course in shorthand, is 
desirous of a few pupils through the summer vacation. 
Thorough instruction given by correspondence. Terms 
liberal. Address P. O. Box 33, Castleton, Vt. 


Books.—A set of McClintock & Strong’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia, and forty-three (43) volumes of the new 
«Pulpit Commentary.” Willsellat asacrifice. Address 
“ Books,” P. QO. Box 107, Hartford, Vt. 


Summer Board for two persons can be obtained 
in a quiet Christian home in a peautiful country village 
eighteen miles from Boston. High land. Good water, 
fresh milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits. Near railroad 
station and postoffice. Address “Country,” care of the 
Congregationalist. A 


Avon, Mass.—Rooms to let to women for ene 
housekeeping. Best of references required. Healthy 
location. On line electric cars, 15 miles from Boston. 
For particwars address J. F. L., Box 232. 
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THE JULY 


St. Nicholas 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
NUMBER 


of ‘the best of young 
folks’ magazines.” 


Oates 


FULL OF 


Patriotic Stories 
and Pictures 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ready Monday, June 25th, Don’t 
miss it. For sale at all book-stores 
and on news-stands. Price 25 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


S eee 


LATEST. 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


THE PILGRIM PASTOR’S MANUAL. 


By GrorGE M. Boynton, D.D. Pp. 250, 
flexible leather binding, rounded corners. 
Price $1.00 ; gilt edge, $1.10. 


This manual contains a service for laying a cor- 
ner stone, for dedicating a church building, the two 
forms recommended by the committees of the Na- 
tional Council for admission to the church, for 
household baptism, for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of, Congregationalism—the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883—the proper order for the conduct of Congre- 
gational councils, a few forms of letters missive 
and certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. 

The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 


Js 


MOST COMPLETE. BEST. 


“The manual shows the wisdom and care for which 
Dr. Boynton is eminent. It will go into wide use.”— 
Public Opinion. 

“This book seems to be about as comprehensive and, 
which is more important, about as Jee eSOMERY, selected 
and compiled as the case admits.””—Congregationalist: 

“Tt is the best manual we have seen for pastors’ use.” 
—Christian Inquirer. 


Congregational annie School. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


BOY WANTE D—About 18 years old. A responsi- 
ble position is offered as assistant on the books, pay roll 
and general office work in the office of a large manu- 
factory 12 miles from Boston. Must be a good penman, 
correct in figures, careful and neat in his work, of good 
habits and not use tobacco. Salary, according to ability, 
#350 or #400 the first year, Apply in own handwriting, 
giving age, and address “‘ Bookkeeper,” care the Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


WARWICK POE la 


scorchers’ delight ; the 
ladies’ aay) oe Rigid, 
handsome, fufl 


warranted. Ga! 

talogue free, ‘| $125 
<. Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Sara Sylvester on “Our Little Men.” 


SAILOR SUITS. 


“The short pant sailors are 
infinite in variety; made of 
serge, flannel or cheviot, all 
colors, trimmed with braid 
and embroidered with gilt 
anc? ors.’’ 


SIZES 3 TO 12 YEARS, 


$2.50 to $10.00. 


DRESS SUIT. 

“For dress-up occasions 
there are the ever-charming 
Suits with Eton or 
Jackets—hundreds of styles.”’ 


SIZES 3 TO 8 YEARS. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, S12. 
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“ ROYAL MIDDY”’ SUIT. 


“These Sailor and Middy 
Suits are very chic, and just 
the thing for summer wear.’’ 


SIZES 3 TO 10 YEARS. 


$5, $6, $8, $10. 


Zouave 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


A. SHUMAN & (C0., 


. Manufacturing Clothiers, 


Suman 


_ BOSTON. 


~— Music 


~ 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


‘PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts, 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTINC SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing oceasione 
50 Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW XORK, CHICAGO, 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST |: 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by -F. N. 


PELOUBET, D. D., 
and HUBERT P, MAIN, for use where only one 
book is desired for the devotional meeting and the 


Sunday school. Cloth, $40 per 100. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Di. W. H. Doann, 


will meet the de- 
mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Koards, £30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WE have something new, | 
neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS... ... 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


HARTSHORNS sitet 


NOTICE 
HEC GENUINE 


er aie £5) HARTSHORN) 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY’ ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGRFGATIONALIST. 


BEL 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


‘‘Common Sense’’ Applied 


to Woman Suffrage. 


A statement of the reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments against 
such enfranchisement, and with special ref- 
erence to the issues to be presented at the 
New York Constitutional Convention of 
1894. By Mary Purnam Jacopi, M.D. 
(Questions of the Day Series, No. 80.) 8vo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Maximilian and Carlotta. 


A Story of Imperialism. By Joun M. TAYLor. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Taylor has told this story as stories are told by 
those who know them after long and careful study, and 
as such writers alone can tell them. It comes clear and 
picturesque from his hands, and he writes as one who 
produces out of a full mind. We have here the results 
of years of investigation, written down in 209 pages, 
but representing accumulations of material that might 
have been made to fill, perhaps, four such volumes,’”’— 
New York Times. 


Newton Booth of California. 
His Speeches and Addresses. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Lauren C. 


CRANE. 8vo, with portrait, $2.50. 


“This bulky volume is made up almost entirely of the 
speeches, addresses and lectures delivered by Governor 
Booth on various occasions during his long public life in 
California, together with various articles contributed 
from time to time to newspapers and magazines, all of 
them counected by a brief biogr apc narrative. Mr. 
Booth was an interesting man. The typographical ex- 
ecution of the volume is of the excellence characteris- 
tic of the Knickerbocker Press.”’—Philadelphia Times. 


Ready early in July. 
THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 


A series of good fiction by authors from each 
side of the Atlantic. Bi-monthly issues. 
Entered as second-class matter. Per num- 
ber, 50 cts.; yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 


No. 1 (the July issue)—LOVE AND SHAWL- 
STRAPS. By ANNETTE LUCILLE NOBLE, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Uncle Jack’s Executors,” ‘‘ Eunice 
Lathrop,”’ etc. 

The volumes of the Hudson Library are 
also issued in a library edition, in cloth coy- 
ers, price, $1.00. 


a** Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Story , the 
Nations Series, sent on application. 
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%/ THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100-copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; Nos. 11-13, EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland; 12, Humility ; 
13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Sunday; 16, Na- 
tional; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: four 
Orders of Worship without special themes, suitable 
for all occasions for any sermon theme. 

Attention is called to No. 16, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

At least one such service should be held during 
July in every one of our churches, and this order of 
worship, called a ‘‘ National Service,” cannot fail to 
interest and impress all who participate in it. The 
orders already received indicate that this will be one 
of the most popular numbers of the series. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. '% 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer ‘Topics, Readings, etc. 

No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnD BOYS. 
(Ready 1 July.) 


No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No.3,as its title indicates, will 
be devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


%« FORM OF ADMISSION. »& 


The new form of admission to the church, pre- 
pared by a representative committee of the National 
Council, is issued as a neat eight-page leaflet, price, 
postpaid, three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00. Churches contemplating any change in their 
method of receiving new members should examine 
carefully this form. 


t& CONGREGATIONALISM 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


Third edition. Many pastorsare putting the leaflets 
into the hands of their young people, and write to 
us of the benefits already accruing from their cir- 
culation. Price, 40 cents a hundred, postpaid. 


HE portrait of Rev. Dr. C. H. Park- 

hurst is fitly placed on the cover page 

of this issue of our paper in honor of 

the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No American in this generation 
has inaugurated a greater reform against 
greater obstacles. Born and bred in Massa- 
chusetts, he went from his first pastorate in 
Lenox to his present charge, the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church of New York, 
in 1880. Succeeding Dr. Howard Crosby as 
president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime in 1891, he went to work .reso- 
lutely, systematically and with the skill of a 
man of affairs to bring to light the corrup- 
tion of the government of the city. It is 
probable that in the beginning he had a 
very inadequate idea of the extent or strength 
of that corruption. He was laughed at aud 
sneered at. The fact that he was a Chris- 
tian minister was especially dwelt on as un- 
fitting him for the work of a practical re- 
former. But respect or fear have taken the 
place of langhter and sneers. The citizens 
of New York have been made to realize that 
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they have been governed by thieves and 
scoundrels. It is hardly probable that the 
disclosures already made will result in less 
than the overthrow of Tammany rule, while, 
to the honor.of Dr, Parkhurst, it cannot be 
said that he has failed in any way to dis- 
charge his duties as pastor of his own 
church while he has been carrying forward 
areform of the greatest importance to the 
city and the nation. 


A young bank officer of Springfield, Mass., 
was taken to jail last week a confessed 
thief. He had a fine position with bright 
prospects. He was popular in society and. 
had a large and growing influence, The 
case is one of many. The temptation to 
use the funds of the bank to speculate with 
overcame him. He did not mean to steal, 
only to borrow without leave. He was 
caught by the panic and could not replace 
what he had taken. It is easy to pronounce 
the deserved condemnation. It is natural 
to express the wish to save such young 
men from ruin. But we fear that the first 
step in such a downward career is some- 
times taken at the invitation of some who 
would do much to save young men. We 
have known Christian business men to make 
offers to young men which they could not 
accept without secretly breaking the rules 
of their employers. We have known strong 
temptations to be thus pressed on ambi- 
tious young men to increase their business. 
Doubtless such offers are sometimes made 
thoughtlessly. But those who really wish 
to save young men from falling into dis- 
honor in business often have opportunities 
to protect them against temptation or to 
expose them to it, and they sometimes 
think more of gain than godliness. 


Habit in religion does not differ from 
habit in all else. The mind will soon have 
its seasons of special illumination and grasp 
in divine things if we accustom it to stated 
times of communion with God. The chapter 
read in the same place, under the same cir- 
cumstances and at the same hour, with the 
prayer following, will make a many times 
deeper self-impression than they would in 
different and desultory conditions; and the 
longer the habit is continued and the greater 
the expectation the more inspiring will be 
the experience and the richer the feast. 


PROGRESS AND PRINOIPLES OF MU- 
NIGIPAL REFORM. 


Not many years ago—say ten—criticism 
of the government of our municipalities was 
confined to writers of articles in the ency- 
clopedias and reviews and to the men who 
were returning from the pursuit of truth in 
European universities or from visits in cit- 
ies whose affairs they had studied with 
some gare. Fortunately, many of these 
observers had the ability to state their facts 
and convictions in a popular way, and, 
through the great circulation and standing 
of the monthly magazines in which their 
opinions were printed, the good seed was 
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sown broadcast and much of it fell on good 
soil. Among those who have helped in this 
way Prof. R. T. Ely, Albert Shaw, Hon. 
Andrew D. White and E, L. Godkin have 
been prominent and deserve especial credit. 

With the publication of Prof. James 
Bryce’s book, The American Common- 
wealth, and its perusal by so many thought- 
ful readers, there came to many a first, and 
to others a renewed, realization of the depth 
to which we had fallen and a sense of shame 
that the chief blot upon our national es- 
cutcheon was the failure of municipal gov- 
ernment ‘‘for the people, of the people and 
by the people.” 

Dr. Parkhurst’s elevation, in 1891, to 
the presidency of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, his scathing 
charges against the police and inflexible de- 
termination to cleanse the city, together 
with the speedy organization of the City 
Club and its many auxiliary Good Govern- 
ment Clubs, marked another decided advance 
of popular interest and co-operation. 

Then came the epoch marking conference 
at Philadelphia last January, which we re- 
ported at length-in our issue of Feb.5. A 
stenographic report has since been issued 
by the local municipal league which, to- 
gether with the very complete bibliography 
accompanying it, is by far the best single 
book on the subject known tous, It can be 
had by addressing Clinton R. Woodruff, care 
Municipal League, Philadelphia, and inclos- 
ing seventy-five cents. At this conference 
steps were taken to perfect anatiqnal organ- 
ization, and this was effected in New York, 
May 28, 29, by the adoption of a sensible, 
broad constitution and the election of a 
board of officials which inspires trust and 
hope. How broad the sweep of the move- 
ment has been during the past three years 
may be inferred from the fact that there 
are at least forty-six organizations, with 
not less than 10,000 members, scattered 
throughout the country from Boston to 
Tacoma in twenty-nine towns or cities, 
which organizations, under various names 
but with one motive, have for their raison 
@étre the purification of municipal poli- 
tics and life and the maintenance of a 
system of rational, prudent administration 
of city business. Some of the cities, like 
Cambridge, are veterans in the reform. 
Others, like Kansas City and Grand Rapids, 
are beginners. Noticeable, and entirely 
natural and commendable, is the co-oper- 
ation of women in the reform in not a few 
of the cities. ~ 

The principles held by most of the stu- 
dents of municipal reform today may be in- 
ferred from the amendments to the consti- 
tution of New York State which the City 
Club of New York has presented for the 
consideration of and adoption by the con- 
vention to amend the constitution, now in 
session in Albany. These resolutions were 
only passed after a prolonged, thorough dis- 
cussion, and they already have been the 
text of respectful debate before the conven- 
tion’s committee on cities and in the news- 
papers of the State: 
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No city shall hereafter be incorporated by 
spevial law. The Legislature shall enact gen- 
eral laws for the organization and government 
of cities under an appropriate classification, 
so that cities of the same class shall possess 
similar powers and be subject to similar re- 
strictions. Cities heretofore incorporated and 
organized may become organized under such 
general laws whenever a majority of the elect- 
ors of any such city voting thereon at any 
special or general election shall vote in favor 
thereof; and such general laws shall make 
provision whereby the question of the organ- 
ization of any such city under the general law 
applicable thereto may from time to time be 
submitted to the electors therein. Such gen- 
eral Jaws shall in all cases provide for a com- 
mon council, which shall have legislative 
power for municipal purposes, and that in 
each city organized thereunder, which by the 
last preceding Federal or State census had 
more than 800,000 inhabitants, the members of 
the common council shall be elected on a gen- 
eral ticket from the whole city. and in such 
wanner that there shall be minority or pro- 
portional representation in such council, and 
provision shall also be made whereby any 
other city may elect the members of its com- 
mon council on a general ticket from the 
whole city and in such manner that there 
shall be minority or proportional representa- 
tion in such council, provided the majoritv of 
the qualified electors of such city voting 
thereon at any general or special election vote 
in favor thereof. 

When any city shall have organized under a 
general law, no law thereafter passed hy the 
Legislature for a muvicinal purpose shall take 
effect in such city unless the same he accepted 
and approved by the local authorities thereof. 
The Legislature shall nrovide by apnropriate 
legislation methods by which a city organized 
under any general law may amend its charter 
subject to the provisions of the constitution. 
No law bereafter passed by the Legislature for 
a municipal purpose sball take effect in any 
city heretofore organized unless the same be 
accepted and approved by the local authorities 
of such cities. 


The duty of the patriot today is to set his 
own municipal homeinorder. Partisanship 
along lines of cleavage that are conscien- 
tiously maintained on questions of national 
policy has no place in city or town business. 
Capability and honesty are the elements to 
be sought for, not zeal for party or the wel- 
fare of the State or national party machiné, 
and the man who denies this is a traitor to 
his own best interests, to his fellowmen, to 
his country, and he with those who agree 
with him are responsible for the municipal 
oligarchs and deeds that are now being 
brought to light in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston avd Portland. 


—— 


A SONG OF DEGREES, 

The season of college Commencements is 
at hand, and with it the signing and be- 
stowal of diplomas, earned and honorary, 
such as the season regularly brings. The 


new made bachelors will deliver their ora- 


tions, and the doctors make their pilgrimage 
to acknowledge their honors, and in the 
newspapers there will be the annual song of 
degrees which interests so large a number 
of the educated people of the land and 
swells into larger volume year by year. 

It has been remarked that the American: 
people are peculiarly fond of titles and dis- 
tinctions. The wealthy heiress who goes 
abroad to catch a lord for a husband, the 
multiplicity of military titles in certain 
parts of the land, the grandiloquent nomen- 
clature of labor organizations and secret 
societies—all are instances which help to 
lend color to the accusation, and the eager- 
ness for cheap doctorates which some min- 
isters have shown has not escaped its share 
of ridicule. We doubt whether the census 
of 1890 has taken adequate account of the 
remarkable increase of doctors of philoso- 
phy in the last decade. Some of the de- 
nominational colleges, it appears, lay down 
a course of home study, more or less com- 
prebensive, in literature, history and philos- 
ophy. To this the pastor devotes himself 
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in the intervals of parish work. Having 
finished his course, and simultaneously kept 
the faith, he repairs to the college town, is 
examined, and returns home to be thence- 
forth known to his admiring parishioners 
and the reporter of the village newspaper 
as ‘‘Doctor’’ Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, 
and perhaps even placards himself with full 
Ph. D.,on the front of the church in which 
he ministers. The story is told of two im- 
perfectly literate men who stood one day 
before a church building slowly spelling 
out the information given upon such a sign. 
‘‘ What's the minister’s name?’’ asked one. 
“Tt?'s a queer name, anyhow,” answered the 
other, ‘he spells it P. H. D.”’ 


Our best colleges are beginning to dis- 
cover that it does not pay to cheapen the 
honors which they are allowed to bestow. 
There is hardly a better test of scholarly 
standing for an institution than the estimate 
which its managers put upon themselves in 
the distribution of degrees. If they trade 
upon the vanity of the rich or influential, or 
cheapen their examinations in order to mul 
tiply friends and students, the atmosphere 
in which alone the highest scholarship bears 
fruit will almost certainly be lacking. Such 
institutions help. to justify that characteri- 
zation of our institutions of learning by 
which some wag divided them into ‘‘ schools 
and parochial schools, colleges and denom- 
inational universities.” 

So far, indeed, as the well informed in 
matters educational are concerned there is 
little actual deceit. There is a well under- 
stood sliding scale for the estimation of de- 
grees according to the standing of the col- 
leges which bestow them. The fraud is a 
fraud uponignorance. If it largely fails of 
its effect, if men laugh at clerical: vanity 
and estimate the man in the pulpit by his 
manliness in daily life, without taking much 
account of the titles he affixes to his name, 
it is because they have learned the differ- 
ence between the man who carries a title 
and the title which is expected to carry a 
man, It must always be remembered that 
the doctorate is a distinction, and precisely 
in proportion as it becomes common it in- 
evitably becomes commonplace. 

In all this we are not disparaging titles of 
honor as distinguished from mere honorary 
titles. From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual the question seems to us extremely 
simple. An honorary degree coming unso- 
licited from an institution of the first class, 
or from one’s own Alma Mater, or from the 
institution, large or small, whose influence 
is dominant in the neighborhood in which 
our work is done, is a title of honor and 
should be welcomed. But he who person- 
ally solicits a degree, or pulls wires, or works 
through friends, or hunts tbe distant West 
for what the East denies, or seeks an easy 
doctorate at the expense of a cheap exami- 
nation, can hardly reckon on retaining the 
respect of thinking men, however he may 
succeed in reckoning with his own con- 
science. 

We advise the recipients of honors, there- 
fore, not to be too much elated. A title of 
honor is a claim upon a man which he must 
be prepared to meetin full. It is wise to be 
modest, and it is well to let the world dis- 
cover for itself the fitness of the new title 
and begin to use it of its own free will. Too 
much assistance bespeaks an undue esti- 
mate of personal dignity. And we advise 
the yet untitled to be patient. The mill 
that supplies degrees is not worn out or 
broken. Every year it grinds its grist. He 
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(who fully earns the honor will probably ob- 


tain it in due course of time; and they who’ 


most deserve it will probably be most indif- 
ferent whether it comes or not. 


THE NEED OF CHRISTIANS IN PUB- 
LIC LIFE. 


It is not very long since a man who at 
that time was eminent in this country de- 
clared publicly that there is no room for the 
Golden Rule in politics. If it be sadly and 
dangerously significant that such a man 
should have made such an utterance, it is 
reassuring to note both that his remark was 
received with a vigorous chorus of disap- 
proval and that it has become evident that 
there is no longer a place for him in poli- 
tics. No candid student of our public life 
will deny that many of our most eminent 
and successful public men have been and 
are truly Christian men. 

Nevertheless there certainly is a common 
impression that public life is hostile to re- 
ligious development, and this impression 
has considerable foundation in present con- 
ditions. But this is not because such life is 
necessarily evil but only because it has be- 
come corrupted and is controlled largely 
by unscrupulous men, When the Christian 
men of any State or any town are willing to 
work harmoniously and energetically for 
the best ends, disregarding petty partisan- 
ship and side issues and aiming to promote 
sound, practical righteousness in civil and 
political affairs, they can have their way. 
But one or two spasmodic victories are of 
little use. There must be persistent watch- 
fulness and effort. 

Christian men ought to consider faithful- 
ness to every public duty to be specially ob- 
ligatory. We are bound in the divine sight 
to help save our country. Wecannot safely 
try to escape from the obligations growing 
out of the solidarity of the race and concern 
ourselves merely with our personal inter- 
ests. We ought not to consent to do so. 


It is as truly the duty of the loyal servant of . 


Jesus Christ to show his loyalty in the cau- 
cus, at the polls, in the legislature, on the 
political platform, and in every place where 
he can influence public opinion, as in church 
or prayer meeting. Just at present there is 
too much reason to believe that low and 
even corrupt views of public life are excep- 
tionally prevalent among our officials. But 
also there are signs of coming reform. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


When we wrote as we did last week re- 
specting the bill before the Massachusetts 
Legislature permitting the experiment of 
controlling the liquor traffic in certain towns 
on the Norwegian plan we knew that the 
bill had to pass one more stage in the 
Senate—passage to engrossment—before it 
went to the governor, but the size of the 
majority for it on the next to the last vote 
and information which we had respecting 
the matter made us confident that by the 
time our words were read they would be 
justified. The facts, as we write now, are 
against us, but we withdraw nothing that 
was said respecting the quality or quantity 
of the labor that all but secured the desired 
result. Some time between June 15th and 
19th certain senators who voted for the bill 


changed their intentions, we hope with 


good motives apd for reasons concerning 
which they can answer to their constituen- 


cies at the next election, On the 19th, bya ~ 


vote of twenty to thirteen, after the rejec- 


a 


in) 
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tion of amendments offered by the friends 
of the bill, the Senate refused to order the 
bill engrossed and referred the question to 
the next General Court, and the following 
day refused to reconsider by a vote of seven- 
teen to sixteen. 


The point to be emphasized just now is 
that, because of an agreement in policy be- 
tween those who dispute the right of the 
State to issue licenses for the sale of liquor 
and those who receive and profit by such 
licenses, many towns and cities in the State 
will have the present license system fas- 
tened upon them when they might have 
tried a system which, we have sufficient rea- 
son to believe, would have eliminated many 
pernicious factors of the liquor trade. The 
friends of the bill had accepted amendments 
which had eliminated from the bill that 
which might have made it militate against 


' the permanence of the prohibitory policy in 


certain cities, the last thing the friends of 
the bill desired to alter. A discriminating 
public will place the responsibility for the 
continuance of the worst where there might 
have been the better. 


Our New York correspondent describes 
the revelations of the week in that city’s 
legislative probing of the depths of iniquity 
and blackmail. Described in a phrase, it is 
a story of brigandage in which respectable 
business men have been the victims. There 
are certain facts in Boston’s life that, to our 
mind, need an equally thorough disclosure. 
We are profoundly thankful that the Board 
of Police Commissioners has issued orders 
to the police to exterminate the houses of 
ill-fame and it is a blessing that in this work 
the police are to have the assistance and 
critical supervision of the Watch and Ward 
Society and the Municipal League. But 
there is another form of brutality which 
flourishes in this city as in no other place 
in this country today, and that is the busi- 
ness of prize fighting. Our authority for 
this is twofold—our own examination of 
the files of the press of the country and the 
open boast of the organ of crime and vice 
that Boston is the Mecca toward which all 
of the fighters of the country are turning 
for the opportunity to win money and noto- 
riety. This fact exists, not because of any 
laxity in the State law. The police deny 
that they are responsible for it, and throw 
it back upon the committee of the Board of 
Aldermen which issues the licenses, and 
until the latter body purges itself of this 
charge we shall be compelled to believe it, 
the more since an interview with one of its 
members reflects such peculiarly low ethi- 
eal standards and misapprehension of the 
will of the community. We deny that the 
majority of Boston’s citizens enjoy genuine 
boxing, much less brutal fighting, yet night 
after night and week after week the latter 
is witnessed in the Casino. 


Philadelphia’s mayor has promptly begun 
an investigation of the alleged venality of 
one of its thirty-three police lieutenants, 
thirty-two of his comrades being compelled 
to undergo trial with him in order that he 
may be smoked out. Pittsburg, Pa., also 
is on the verge of an exposure similar to 
New York’s, and the charges made by 
reputable Republican officials—federal and 
county—in Portland, Me., against the Re- 
publican politicians and officials charged 
with the enforcement of the Maine liquor 
law are too bold and unsparing to be smoth- 
ered or ignored. [lence that city is also 
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preparing for a washing of soiled municipal 
linen. In Troy, N. Y., the trial of Bat Shea 
for the murder of Robert Ross at the last 
municipal election is progressing, and the 
State has found many witnesses to testify 
that Shea fired the shot that killed the man 
who was defending the purity of the ballot 
box. 


Our Washington correspondent’s descrip- 
tion of events at the national capital is sug- 
gestive. Measures and men intimately iden- 
tified with education, science and philan- 
thropy have not much to hope for from such 
a Congress. Secretary Carlisle has succeeded 
in driving the exceptionally well-equipped 
head of the Coast Survey, Prof. T. C. Men- 
denhall, into resigning, he reluctantly giv- 
ing up his service of the nation to accept 
the presidency of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, where he can, at least, be sure of 
exemption from the attempts of politicians 
to put their satellites in places that should 
be filled by educated men. In the House 
the fate of the anti-lottery bill, passed by 
the Senate a few weeks since, rests now 
with the committee on the judiciary, which 
is apathetic, if not hostile. If that commit- 
tee can be made to realize by petitions that 
the decent people of the country demand 
the passage of the law, it can be reported 
favorably to the House, but that should be 
done quickly and before the House and Sen- 
ate get to wrangling over the adjustment of 
their differences on the tariff and appropria- 
tions, for with these out of the way a speedy 
adjournment is probable. ; 


Just here is the opportunity for com- 
menting on the aspect of the monopoly 
question, which, beyond doubt, is alarm- 
ing. The dispersion of news from Wash- 
ington, in the main, is performed by two 
great agencies. Special correspondents fur- 
nish gossip and partisan interpretations of 
facts, but for néws as to facts the press and 
people of the country rely upon the United 
and the Associated Press Associations, It 
is for their own permanent. interest, as well 
as indispensable to the public, that these 
associations neither suppress nor distort 
facts. lt has been charged that the Roman 
Catholics control these agencies. Conclu- 
sive proof of this is not forthcoming. It is 
now asserted that, whereas, when Senators 
Vest and Gorman attacked the lottery bill 
in the Senate their action was heralded far 
and wide, on the contrary, when the bill 
finally passed the Senate by acclamation, 
the news was suppressed by these great 
news agencies and the public only learned 
of it through dispatches sent by special 
correspondents to a few papers. We can 
testify to the fact as it relates to the leading 
journals of Boston and New York, and we 
shall hope to have some statement or ex- 
planation from the managers of these asso- 
ciations that will enable us to escape the 
conclusion that a tentacle of the lottery 
octopus has its grip upon them. 


The State of Pennsylvania has been com- 
pelled again to use some of its militia to 
defend property and lives in the mining 
districts in the western part of the State. 
That bad feeling still taints Colorado’s cur- 
rents of industrial life is proved by the 
audacious, villainous, midnight kidnapping 
of the adjutant general of the State militia 
from a hotel in Colorado Springs, and his 
swift, forced transit to the open country, 
where his captors tarred and feathered him 
and left him by the roadside awaiting the 
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Good Samaiitan. Governor Waite has of- 
fered a reward of $1,000. Naturally much 
excitement and feeling followed this desper- 
ate deed of vengeance, but information, as 
we write, is too meager and conflicting to 
warrant the attempt to assign responsibility 
or interpret motives. The decision of the 
American Labor Union to exclude negroes 
from its membership we refer to elsewhere. 
The same body has decided to make the cause 
of the Pullman strikers its own, and has 
announced that unless the Pullman Com- 
pany grants the demands of its former em- 
ployés, the members of the union will be 
ordered to refuse to move trains in which 
there are Pullman cars. The Pullman Com- 
pany shows no signs of relenting and, if 
the union makes its promise good, the pros- 
pect is not pleasant to contemplate. 


Great Britain rejoices over the advent of 
a boy, the offspring of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of York. France mourns the death by 
assassination of her respected, beloved 
president, M. Sadi-Carnot. Strange are the 
mutations of time! The new born infant 
may sit some day upon the throne of Great 
Britain. Yet only three lives stand between 
him and immediate accession, and if the 
sympathizers with Cezare Giovanni Santo, 
the Italian anarchist who murdered Carnot 
last Sunday evening, could have their way, 
how swiftly the lives of Victoria, Albert 
Edward and George, Duke of York, would 
be snuffed out. But it is the fond hope of 
all lovers of justice that the damnable act 
of Santo may so affect Europe that the pro- 
found changes which all governments are to 
gee in the next century may be effected by 
the wise choice of the majority of the peo- 
ple using peaceful, constitutional methods. 
Indeed, it is hardly conceivable that the | 
assassination can do aught but create a re- 
vulsion that will injure anarchy far more 
than established forms of government, and 
indeed it is likely to tighten some bonds 
which might with justice be loosened. The 
murderer is a young man. He chose for 
the time and scene of his act the city of 
Lyons, when it was showing enthusiastic- 
ally its regard for the nation’s chosen execu- 
tive. He used the ancient weapon so dear 
to traitors—the dagger. As in Lincoln’s 
case, the theater is an important part 
of the scenic background for the tragedy, 
for, though killed in the street, it was 
from the stage of the Grand Theater, 
crowded with the best citizens awaiting the 
entrance of the presidential party, that the 
first official announcement of the cruel deed 
was made. Tumult and passionate expres- 
sions of grief and hatred of Italy and the 
murderer followed. The Italian consulate 
was protected but with difficulty. The 
scenes and consternation in Paris, when the 
news came, may be imagined. France owes 
much to her dead executive. His adminis- 
tration has been one that has won him an ~ 
unusual degree of respect at home and 
abroad, chiefly because of his integrity and 
judicial temperament rather than because 
of his brilliant schemes or achievements as 
a foe of France’s enemies without. A period 
of graye portent is before France. The re- 
public spared not bloodshed when self-con- 
stituted kings stood in her way. She now 
has the task of surviving the shock of as- 
sault from those who deny the right of rep- 
resentatives of the people to select execu- 
tives of the popular will. Genuine expres- 
sions of grief and sympathy from potentates 
and legislatures have poured in upon the 
stricken nation and family, the national 
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legislatures of Italy and the United States 
adjourning for a day as a tribute of grief 
and respect. 


As a result of Germany’s protest and in 
tervention the treaty between Great Britain 
and Belgium will not become effective save 
in a modified form, which gives to Great 
Britain the right to build telegraph and 
railroad lines over the territory set off from 
the Congo Free State, but does not give 
her sole control or absolute possession. 
This is considerable of a rebuff to England, 
yet she retains the essential thing desired, 
and by the new arrangement France is not 
pacified since England’s grant to the Congo 
Free State is still part of the scheme, and 
this makes the chance of conflict between 
French and Belgian troops near the. head- 
waters of the Nile still a possibility. The 
passage of the civi] marriage bill by the 
upper house of the Hungarian parliament 
is an event of singular importance to Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics, especially 
since it is the omen of other laws that will 
seal forever, it is to be hoped, the separa- 
tion between church and state in Hungary. 
Every effort has been made by the papacy 
to defeat this law. Defeated again and 
again in the popular house, the House of 
Magnates has been the bulwark of the 
church and twice, if not thrice, has denied 
the demands of the people. On the day of 
the victory the ecclesiastics opened their 
churches to pray for the defeat of the Dill, 
but the imperial influence, at last heartily 
joined to the will of the populace, routed 
the clerical forces and a new era of freedom 
dawned in the land of Kossuth. 


China is suffering the terrible ravages of 
the plague, Hong Kong, where business is at 
a standstill, being especially afflicted. The 
Flowery Kingdom also is threatened with 
the loss of Corea, That is to say, if jt be 
true, as reported, that the King of Corea has 
fled to Japan to escape from a rebellious 
people, and if, in return, the mikado has 
sent troops to subdue the rebels, it would 
be necessary for China to assert her claim 
to Corea as a province and her right as over 
against Japan to settle internecine troubles. 
But at last reports Japan and Corea were 
far from friendly, diplomatic relations hay- 
ing ceased, and the diplomats at Wash- 
ington place little credence in the reports 
from Shanghai. We do know, however, 
that the presence of our cruiser Baltimore 
in the harbor of Seoul did much to ease the 
situation of the foreigners there, and there 
§ no reason for discounting the reports of a 
grave situation in Corea and the frail tenure 
of the present ruler. China’s new treaty 
with Mexico, if ratified, as there is every 
reason to think it soon will be, will, it is 
thought, relieve the situation somewhat in 
our domain along the Pacific. Organized 
labor does not dictate legislation in our sis- 
ter republic as much as it does with us, and 
a republic that has prospered under the 
presidency of a full-blooded Indian is not as 
averse to the immigration of the Mongolians 
as ourshas been. We still have a problem 
of deportation to solve despite the large 
registration of Chinese during the past six 
months. Several thousand refused to com- 
ply with the law and Secretary Carlisle has 
no funds with which to begin the work of 
arresting and deporting them. 


or 


‘Opportunity surrendered to duty is the 
crown of the patriot,’’ says ex-Senator Dawes. 
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Opportunity surrendered to booty is the shame 
of the municipal politician. 
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IN BRIEF, 


The article by Mr. Albert Shaw in this issue 
will widen the horizon of some of our readers, 
West as well as East. No New Englander, 
after reading it candidly, will be inclined to 
abate its expressions of confidence in the in- 
telligence and honesty of the people of‘ the 
West. 


Even Tammany resents the report that the 
disgraced Kentucky congressmar is to ad- 
dress the sachems on the Fourth of July. 


Dr. A. H. Bradford’s baccalaureate sermon 
at Rutgers College was a timely, trenchant dis- 
cussion of the duty of the educated man to 
help solve the problems of municipal govern- 
ment, and the portent to Christianity and the 
preservation of national ideals from present 
municipal evils: College men must be en- 
listed in this reform, 


The memorial window to Phillips Brooks in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, has been 
completed and inscribed with a Latin elegiac 
quatrain by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which, rendered into English, reads: 


Fervid in eloquence, thou hadst the skill 

With truth divine each serious mind to fill. 

We seek thee in the shrine thy voice could sway, 
We seek thee, by thy Master called away. 


When a bill is pending in Congress in which 
you have great interest, believing it will affect 
the moral welfare of the country, you write 
to your representative presenting arguments 
to him to vote as you think he ought to vote. 
When he has done good service in that way, 
don’t forget to let him know your apprecia- 
tion of what he has done. A good man values 
the support of his constituents. 


At this season, when school and college in- 
terests are uppermost, the influence of Chris- 
tian teachers may wel)l be considered. On 
the other hand, the value of Christian stu- 
dents in a school should not be forgotten. At 
a recent examination a candidate for the min- 
istry testified that his religious interest was 
awakened by the fidelity and sincerity of the 
Christian pupils under his instruction. 


In the First @hurch, Lincoln, Neb.,a new 
use is made of the Congregationalist Services. 
On communion Sundays they are substituted 
for the sermon with good results. A hot 
weather custom in some of the Western 
churches is the placing in the vestibule of a 
large box of fans, to which people help them- 
selves as they enter. It is to be hoped that 
the supply does not have to be renewed every 
Sunday. | : 


Ninety-three years ago on June 14 Benedict 
Arnold died in a rude garret in a suburb of 
London. As a traitor he suffered the just 
reward of isolation and the rebukes of a some- 
time despised but ever sensitive conscience. 
There be traitors today in Washington, in 
New York, in Boston—men who, though they 
do not offer a West Point to the British, just 
as truly betray their. country into the hands 
of the monopolies and the vicious, 


The new pastor of Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, at his first communion service with his 
people, June 17, received twenty-six members 
into fellowship. One of these was brought to 
Christ through the first sermon the pastor 
preached, from the text, ‘‘ We would see Je- 
sus,’’ before accepting the call which had been 
tendered him. No one could ask for a trial 
sermon better proving a preacher’s fitness 
than one which brought forth such fruit. 


The railway employés federated under the 


name of the American Railway Union voted . 


last week to exclude negroes from member- 
ship. This action, following so soon upon the 
similar proscription by the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, is a sad commentary upon the 
real state of feeling in the North and is not 
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conducive to very much enthusiasm as one 


' prepares to listen to the conventional Fourth 


of July oration on, our nation’s breadth of 
sympathy for all men and our exemption from 


caste distinctions. { 


The ears of the ritualists in the Protestant 
Episcopal fold must be tingling. Bishop Paret 


of Maryland recently freed his mind at the 


diocesan convention respecting the disobedi- 
ence and low ethical standards of those of his 
ultra-ritualistic clergy who disobey or evade 
the plain rules of the church, and now comes 
Bishop Potter contrasting the acts and policy 
of Bishop Huntington with the “‘ vulgar, mere- 
tricious and theatrical imitations” of the Ro- 
man ritual by many of the clergy, whom he 
describes as votaries insensibly but surely 
returning to ‘‘essential paganism,” ‘‘en- 
snared by the cheap toys of a bedizened cere- 
monialism.”’ 


If Dr. Parkhurst could see all the tributes 
to himself with which the secular papers teem 


- his pulse would, doubtless, beat a little faster 


even in the solitudes of Switzerland, whither 
he has gone for his annual rest. This well- 
deserved compliment is from the Boston Tran- 
script: 


If Tammany is defeated at the next election 
and the New York police so purged of rotten- 
ness as to warrant the term of the ‘ finest,” it 
will be chiefly owing to the indefatigable, 
courageous and self-denying labors of the 
Yankee minister of the gospel who was so 
despised when he set out upon bis crusade 
against official iniquity in New York City. 


Evidently the ethical standards of English 
educators are not uniform. The provost of Eton 
College told Lord Rosebery publicly, prior 
to the Derby, that he hoped that the premier’s 
horse Ladas would win—win for its owner’s 
sake and for the sake of Eton. Dr. Percival, 
head master of Rugby, says that Lord Rose- 
bery’s example is most pernicious. John 
Burns’s opinion of Lord Rosebery’s attitude is 
inferable from his statement that 

Greater than Cincinnatus, more powerful 
thau Cromwell, would be that man who could 
wreck every race stand and convert into culti- 
vable land every race course, the existence of 
which inflicts upon horses great cruelty and 
depraves men to a lower level than the brute 
beast. 

Few American women have as warm a place 
in the bearts of their fellow-citizeps as Miss 
Frances Willard, and on her return to this 
country after considerable time spent abroad 
she received in New York and Boston an en- 
thusiastic welcome which will be repeated 
wherever she goes. Last Saturday the Massa- 
chusetts W.C. T. U. gave a breakfast in her 
honor at the Vendome Hotel in this city, 
which was attended by a company great in 
numbers and character. Mrs. Livermore re- 
ceived with Miss Willard, and Hon. Neal Dow 
was first among many honored guests well 
kpown in temperance reform. The intense 
heat made the crush almost unbearable, but 
could not repress the enthusiasm which found 
expression, not only in the public addresses, 
but in hundreds of affectionate welcomes ad- 
dressed personally to Miss Willard. 


In these days of reflection upon the victories 
of the War for Independence, it is well to re- 
member that we have a small standing army, 
25,000 strong, which has spiritual needs. Many 
of the soldiers are in posts far removed from 
civilization and exposed to temptations of a 
peculiar character. There is a society, with 
headquarters at 82 Nassau Street, New York 
City, known as the United States Army Aid 
Association, which is non-sectarian, depend- 
ent upon voluntary gifts for support, and that 
endeavors to promote temperance, develop 
Christian faith and courage among the sol- 
diers, encourage Sunday observance at the 


army posts and hold up the hands of the chap-. 


lains. A very appropriate way to celebrate 
Fourth of July would be to send a check to 
this ass* ciation. 3 


a 


_ frightened fugitive from justice. 
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Rev. Father Scully of Cambridge was chap- 


lain of the Massachusetts Ninth Regiment in 


the Civil War. On the 17th of June he gath- 
ered his old comrades around him at Cam- 
bridge, and though there was feasting and fun 
the worship of God was not forgotten and su- 
perbly loyal tributes to country were paid by 
the [rish Catholics present. We have not the 
slightest doubt that Father Scully was justi- 
fied in saying that if another war should come 
for the defense of the nation there would be a 
regiment of parochial schoolboys from his 
parish, and, added the venerable priest, “I 
say in all seriousness, and I think I know my 
religion, that if the Pope were agvinst us as 
a temporal ruler the parochial schoolboys 
would fight for America.’’ There is too much 
pessimism abroad concerning the lack of pa- 
triotism in the man who was born in Ireland, 
Italy or Germany, too much quiet assumption 
that English blood 1s the sine qua non of loy- 
alty. Rev. Dr. E.G. Porter, in his address be- 
fore the Buuker Hill Association on the 17th, 
testified that his contact with the foreign born 
population of the North End in Boston had 
given him surest confidence in the future of 
the country, for in no set of children had he 
found such fervor of love, such interest in the 
incidents of the Revolution, such deligbt in 
the literature and scenes of Lexington and 
Coneord, as in those children in the North 
End schools. Here is an extract from the 
essay of a Russian Jewish beat written after a 
visit to Lexington: 

I shall always regret that I was not born in 
America, where they have liberty, but if ever 
my new couotry needs my services in the field 


I shall be ready to show them my gun as the 
patriots did at Lexington. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 5 
Brighter Prospects. 

Amid all the disgusting revelations of 
blackest rascality brought out by the Senate 
investigating committee—each day’s work 
deepening the dye—there is this one com- 
forting thing: this proved rottenness, not of 
the police department alone, but of the 
city government as’ a whole, with notable 
exceptions in all departments, is for once 
not accepted by the citizens of either party 
as a matter of course, of which everybody 
was just as well convinced before the in- 
vestigation and for the overthrow of which 
nothing can be done. The usual temper of 
New York under all the hideous wrongs 
she suffers is strangely lethargic. What 
can be stranger than to see a city like this, 
with all its wealth, intelligence, enterprise 
and virtue, tamely submitting to the des- 
potic rule of a gang of foreigners, for the 
most part densely ignorant, of the lowest 
tastes and most vicious lives, without ca- 
pacity to understand the principles, object 
or value of good government, and with no 
use for any government, except as it may 
fill their pockets and meet the cost of their 
vices? Yet so it has been for years, to the 
disgrace of the/ metropolis and the deep 
humiliation of its best citizens. 

The Czar of Russia rules that empire not 
more autocratically than this city, largely 
the State and in no small degree the nation 
have been tyrannized over by the self-ap- 
pointed ‘‘boss,’’ just now gone over seas, a 
“ How do 
you account for this tame subserviency? 
How is it that your millionaires, so openly 
robbed, do not rise in their wrath and drive 
such scoundrels into the sea?”? These and 
similar questions are often asked, and the 
answers are various. The people are too 
much disgusted with politics, as they see 
it, to descend to its ‘‘dirty work,’’ even for 
the city’s regeneration. At least 30,000 
qualified voters of a single party never go 
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near the polls. The men of largest wealth, 
it is said, are not the chief sufferers. Their 
power enables them to dictate their own 
terms to tax-gatherers and all that ilk, who 
know well that resistance to such dictation 
would speedily end their career. ‘ Any- 
thing to keep matters quiet’’ is their motto. 
The mass of the public are busy, each with 
his own affairs, forgetting too often that 
his duty as a citizen is pre-eminently his 
own affair, 

New York’s merchants and traders, as a 
body, are not looking upon the city as their 
permanent home. They have set their mark 
at a certain sum. When they acquire that 
they are going—though they never go—back 
to the old homestead to enjoy their fortune. 
They say, ‘‘ Yes, it’s a fearful state of things 
here, but in spite of all the robberies and 
rascalities the fortune 1 seek van be piled 
up in —— years, and then I’ve no further 
use for New York.’’ Such a state of mind 
does not tend to make reformers. And 
everywhere is manifest a fatalistic feeling— 
a conviction that the present state of things 


is inevitable and the sensible way is to sub-° 


mit to it with the best grace possible. The 
New Yorker has done this now so long that 
‘“*custom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness.’’ But it looks as if an end to this 
apathy were coming. Once, in Tweed’s 
time, the people rose and showed them- 
selves, after all, masters of the situation. 
Tammany is vastly stronger now than it 
was then, but so also are the people, and 
many are hoping for a revolution in the 
autumn which shall eekipse that which sent 
the Tweed gang to their doom. So let it be. 


The C. H. I. S. 

The home missionary society's officers 
came back from the annual meeting well 
pleased with the ovation given to the great 
gatheringin Omaha. The feeling of strange- 
ness caused by the absence of so many fa- 
miliar Eastern faces soon passed away be- 
fore the warm Western welcome of newer, 
but equally earnest, friends, who could not 
seem to devise ways enough to express their 
generous interest in the cause. They had 
seen, and were seeing, at short range, so 
many blessed results of home missions all 
around them that argument was not needed 
to commend the work and workers to their 
confidence and love. Only the return of 
business prosperity is needed to prove by 
offerings after the genuine Western style 
the warm place which the society holds in 
the esteem of the pastors and Christian 
business men of ‘‘the great and growing 
West.’’? There comes a unanimous verdict 
of admiration of the meeting of the woman’s 
department—its skillful management and 
its solid contents. Special mention is made 
of the part taken in the exercises by one of 
the women editors of the Congregationalist, 
bringing salutations from the East. That 
modest person shall be spared a repetition 
here of laudations that would deeply crim- 
son her cheeks. 


Death’s Doings. 

A death that is deeply felt here, and will 
be felt more and more in many circles— 
political, literary, social and beneficent—is 
that of William Walter Phelps. A stanch 
friend and liberal benefactor of Yale, he 
was a great favorite of her alumni associa- 
tion here. More than thirty years of un- 
questioned purity and integrity in public 
life, of wise beneficence in the most useful 
private walks, endeared him to all lovers 
of good men and have left a shining ex 
ample in world-wide contrast with the 
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devious ways of too many politicians here- 
abouts. A few more such men might save 
even a city like this. Another death, not 
in mature years but in early manhood, and 
not in public but in strictly private life, 
will awaken deep sympatby in the wide 
circle of friends of Secretary Kineaid of the 
C. H. M.S. His younger son, Edgar C, 
whose sinking condition kept the doctor 
from the annual meeting in Omaha, died 
on the morning of June 22, thus disap- 
pointing the hopes not only of his parents, 
but of all who knew the young man, 
for an active life of Christian usefulness, of 
which he had already given promise. Work 
enough to satisfy the noblest ambition 
awaits him in that higher sphere, with time 
enough for its largest execution. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FRO! WASHINGTON. 
Shameful Treatment of the Indians. 

The treatment of the Indian Bureau by 
the House of Representatives, upon which 
the Congregationalist has already animad- 
verted very properly, appears worse the 
more closely it is examined, and has aroused 
a great deal of indignation in many quarters 
here. Congress has often shown a disposi- 
tion to cripple the Indian service, but never 
before to such an extent ag now. The rea- 
son is simply that now for the first time the 
supervision of Indian affairs in the House 
is placed in the hands of Mr. Holman, an 
honest and upright man, but a professional 
“economist,’”?’ in whom economy has be- 
come a monomania and degenerated into 
chronic ‘‘cheeseparing’’ and penurious- 
ness. No matter how small an appropria- 
tion may be when it enters Mr. Holman’s 
committee-room, when it comes out it is 
sure to be smaller still. So, although this 
year, for the first time in many years, there 
was a decrease in the appropriations for 
Indian education, the committee recom- 
mended a still smaller amount, the cut 
amounting to about ten or twelve per cent., 
and the bill was finally passed very nearly 
as reported by the committee. It leaves 
out the usual provision for the incidental 
expenses of the board of Indian commis- 
sioners—of which President Gates of Am- 
herst is president and General Whittlesey 
of Washington secretary—an unhandsome 
discourtesy to one of the most useful ad- 
juncts of the public service, the members 
of which do a great deal of important work 
and receive no salary. 

In cutting down the salary of the superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, Mr. W. N. Hail- 
man of Washington, the committee and the 
House may have intended to slap the civil 
service reform people as well as the Indian 
Bureau, because Mr. Hailman, besides being 
exceptionally well fitted for his present po- 
sition by reason of his long experience in 
kindergarten and primary work, and mani- 
festing. the greatest enthusiasm and interest 
in the educational development of the Indi- 
ans, has also given evidence of a marked 
preference for civil ‘service reform methods 
in his department. It should not be over- 
looked, further, that the bill as passed cuts 
down the salaries of several superintendents 
of training schools and also those of the In- 
dian police, a branch of the bureau which 
has done invaluable service and has always 
been hard worked and underpaid. The Sen- 
ate, itis believed, will correct a good many 
of these injustices and it is not unlikely that 
the House will recede from most of them in 
conference, as the House generally does 
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when it comes into collision with the Sen- 
ate. The provision for the transfer of the 
Indian warehouse from New York to Chi- 
cago, by the way, was finally stricken from 
the bill on a point of order at the last mo- 
ment. 


The Dickering Between House and Senate. 
Although, as predicted, the sugar trust 
investigation committee of the Senate has 
not accomplished the specific object of its 
search and bids fair to end its career in as 
commonplace a manner as its numerous 
predecessors, it has done some good indi- 
rectly by calling public attention anew to the 


loose political morality prevailing in legisla- 


tive circles. The testimony of Mr. Have- 
meyer and other outsiders throws a glaring 
side light on the ‘‘ business”’ of politics, and 
proves the charge, which has often been 
alleged, that the managers of both political 
parties are accustomed to receive large sums 
of money from individuals and corporations, 
in return for which there is an expressed or 
implied promise to reciprocate by legisla- 
tion favorable to the contributors. The 
painfully frank statement of the case by 
Mr. Havemeyer has created an angry feel- 
ing among the House Democrats, who were 
originally opposed to the sugar duty and 
bounty and who carried through free sugar 
in the Wilson bill, and they threaten to tear 
the Senate’s sugar schedule to pieces when 
it comes back to the House. It is safe to 
predict that they will do nothing of the 
kind. ‘‘Thesons of Zeruiah be too hard” 
for them. -The sons of Zeruiah, in this 
case, are the Senate Democrats, the -Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, and the manufacturers 
and trusts, all of whom desire the bill to go 
through in substantially its present shape; 
and if any of the House members mani- 
fest a strikingly rebellious disposition the 
screws will be put on them at once by the 
high party chieftains and they will be turned 
out of doors and sent into retirement. The 
war against such will be carried even’into 
their own districts. This is beginning to 
be well understood, and, in consequence, 
it is quite probable that the loud talk of 
fighting the Senate bill in the House will 
end in words. The bill will probably pass 
the Senate within the next few days and get 
through the House and conference commit- 
tee within two or three weeks thereafter. A 
few slight changes have been made in the bill 
during the past week, but in effect it is the 
same measure that was reported by the 
finance committee after such long and pain- 
ful labor, and that is about as much like the 
original Wilson bill as pork is like pig iron. 
Progress of Legislation. 

The House has passed Mr. Hatch’s anti- 
options bill by a majority of about two to 
one. This was expected and it created no 
excitement. The various interests affected 
have made no fight against the bill this 
year, apparently believing either that it 
will fail of passage in the Senate, as usual, 
or that it will prove innocuous in its practi- 
cal operation. The latter supposition is 
probably true. In view of the manifold 
failures of similar laws to regulate trade— 
as, for instance, with regard to railway 
pools, trusts, lotteries, poolselling, ete.—it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the dealers 
in grain and cotton futures should expect 
to be able to find some way to crawl out of 
the law if it be enacted. 

None of the appropriation bills have been 
acted upon by the Senate, and therefore it 
will be necessary to pass a resolution ex- 
tending the provisions of the current ap- 
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propriations after the end of the fiscal year 
on June 30 until the new budget can be 
adopted. Meanwhile, the gold reserve in 
the. Treasury has run down to the lowest 
point in its history, and all the financia 
officers of the government, not to put too 
fine a point on it, are as blue as indigo. 
Financially, the administration really does 
not know what to do next, and it seems to 


have settled down to the fatalistic principle 


of waiting in calm despair for whatever 
may happen. 

June 23. C. 8. E, 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Sunday School Gatherings 

Evanston has of late been conspicuous 
for the courtesy she has shown Sunday 
school workers. First came her welcome 
to the Chicago Congregational Associa- 
tion, June 16, at the Congregational church, 
where, as usual, the ladies furnished an ele- 
gant banquet. In the afternoon two excel- 
lent addresses on How to Promote a Taste 
for Good Reading Among Our Young Peo- 
ple, by Rev. H. T. Sell and Miss Harrison, 
were followed by a short but interesting 
discussion. Two other addresses were made 
on How to Keep the Young People in the 
Sunday School, by Mr. W. H. French and 
E. B. Smith, Esq., both men whose experi- 
ence and success justified the advice they 
gave. Monday evening the Baptist church 
opened its doors to the Sunday school su- 
perintendents and teachers of Cook County. 
The exercises consisted of reports, espe- 
cially concerning the model Sunday school 
building which attracted so much attention 
during the fair, and an address on the 
power which teachers need by B. F. Jacobs. 
As all denominations were represented the 
attendance was large, but not so large that 
the women of Evanston’s seven churches 
were not able to feed them all and give 
them a royal welcome in addition. The 
smaller gathering was the more profitable, 
inasmuch as the preparation for it was 
more carefully made and less time allowed 
to go to waste in reports which took time 
belonging to other matters. This is due 
to no single person more than to Mr. 
Sell, whose genius for planning Sunday 
school gatherings made him so popular as 
our district Sunday school superintendent 
and has given him his success as a pastor 
at Auburn Park, where his church has just 
been enlarged and rededicated with all bills 
paid. ; 

Prendergast Again. 

Contrary to their expectations, the de- 
fendants of the murderer of the late mayor 
were unable to persuade Judge Payne: that 
the hot weather and the desire of counsel to 
enjoy a vacation constituted a reason in law 
for deferring the trial of this criminal till 
September. As soon as a jury is obtained 
the trial for insanity will begin, so that it 
will soon be decided whether the man is to 
hang or to go to an asylum. Neither the 
prisoner nor those who have followed the 
case from the beginning believe in the plea 
for insanity. Why it should be introduced 
at all is one of the mysteries into which the 
ordinary mortal cannot easily penetrate. 
The Trouble at Pullman and in the Coal Fields. 

The strike at Pullman is not yet ended, 
the men say because the managers refuse to 
arbitrate, the managers because the men re- 


fuse to go to work. The managers say they | 


have nothing to arbitrate, that they have 
determined the amount of wages which can 
be paid, and that when the men accept them 
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any difficulties or misunderstandings which ~ 


have existed can be adjusted or explained. 
Meanwhile, other bodies of workmen de- 
light to pass resolutions condemnatory of 
Mr. Pullman and of all who sympathize 
with him. As an instance of the extent to 
which bitterness of feeling runs, it may be, 
mentioned that, inasmuch as Mr. Lyman 
Gage, the president of the First National 
Bank, declined to contribute for the sup- 
port of the Pullman strikers, it was resolved 
in the Labor Assembly that the First Na- 
tional should be boycotted and that the 
funds which labor’ had deposited in this 
bank should be withdrawn. It is thought 
that the backbone of the strike in the coal 
mines of this and the adjoining States is 
broken. Not all have returned to work. 
There is still a great deal of ugly feeling 
among the Italians, Poles, ete., especially 
against those who have desired to take the 
vacant places or have not been in hearty 
sympathy with the strike. The scale of 
wages is not so high as had been demanded, 
and yet it is not so low as to render it im- 
possible for industrious and prudent miners 
to live. While the victory is neither with 
the operators nor with the laborers, it is 
generally admitted that the strike has not 
been successful. 


The Supreme Court and Gerrymandering. 

The case brought before this court has 
been decided in favor of democracy. The 
ground of the decision was that owing to 
the way in which the case had been pre- 
sented the court could come to no other de- 
cision than to dismiss for want of jurisdic- 
tion. It is hardly probable that the matter 
will end here, or that Republicans will con- 
sent to go into a fall campaign handicapped 
by a gerrymander which the best legal 
counsel declares unconstitutional. We have 
not yet attained to the corruptions of Tam- 
many, but we are fast approximating thereto, 
and if the veto by the mayor of the Sunday 
closing bill be allowed to stand, the gam- 
bling houses which are now running at full 
blast left open, the police permitted, in- 
structed, so it is said, to take part in pre- 
venting honest elections and the better class 
of citizens refrain from going to the prima- 
ries and the polls, then ere long we shall 
need an investigating committee as well as 
New York. There is little pleasure, there-, 
fore, in reporting that according to the last 
school census the city contains very nearly 
sixteen hundred thousand people, and is in- 
creasing as fast as ever. One of the sad 
revelations of this census is the neglect of 
scores of thousands of citizens to vote or 
even ito register so as to be able to vote. 


Re-ordination in the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

This matter was up for discussion in the 
triennial convention of this body in Bishop 
Cheney’s church recently. Strange to say, 
while the feeling in the convention was al- 
most wholly in favor of recognizing ordina- 
tion in other bodies than the Episcopal as 
valid, Bishop Cheney favored re-ordination 
even in the Reformed Church. His idea is 
that, in serving Episcopalians, one will be 
better satisfied to be episcopally ordained, 
although he himself would not deny the 


validity of ordination by Presbyterians, Con- 


gregationalists and Baptists. It should not 
be forgotten that Bishop Cheney’s objection 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church is not to 
its laws with reference to its ministry but 
to its doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
Bishop Cheney’s opinions were voted down 
by an overwhelming majority. ‘ 
: FRANKLIN. 
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Need There Be Cleavage Between East and West? 


By Albert Shaw, Editor Review of Reviews. 


The occasional rise of issues which as- 
sume a sectional character is always to be 
expected in a country of considerable ex- 
tent and of diverse resources and interests. 
Even while the existence of slavery, with its 
peculiar economic and social concomitants, 
made so clear a line of cleavage between the 
North and the South—a line that threatened 
at one time to extend to the Pacific Ocean— 
there were also not infrequent evidences of 
some difference of interest and view that 
threatened to create sharp and long-contin- 
ued antagonisms between the Eastern sea- 
board and the newer States of the Interior. 
There have been times when the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains, acquired as a result 
of the Mexican War, has asserted itself in 
tones of the most bitter sectional feeling 
against the Atlantic seaboard. New Eng- 
land and the East, it should be remembered, 
in the time of the second war against Great 
Britain, developed a spirit of sectionalism 
that was carried almost to the point of seces- 
sion. Sectional talk and feeling in a country 
like ours is always to be deplored, although 
its recurrence must of necessity be expected 
fromtimetotime. Thebestsafeguard against 
deeply disastrous results from it must al- 
ways lie in that intimate knowledge of the 
people and conditions of other sections 
which will give ground for mutual confi- 
dence and respect. 

At the present time we are hearing very 
much concerning a so-called ‘‘ new sectional- 
ism,’’ which is arraying the West against the 
East. The geographical line of cleavage is not 
distinct, though, for convenience, it might be 
regarded as following the Missouri River to 
its mouth and thence coinciding with the 
course of the Mississippi. The demands of 
the new sectionalism are varied somewhat 
according to locality. It is out of the more 
distant parts of this vast Western empire 
that nearly all the protesting groups known 
as ‘‘industrialarmies’’ havecome. Itis here 
that the People’s party has arisen with its 
somewhat elastic program of change... Con- 
nected in the public mind, though not in 
necessary fact, with the Populist movement, 
is the widespread order known as the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, with its demands for the 
direct loan of money to farmers through 
governmental subtreasuries, so called. The 
chief stronghold of the. new sectionalism is 
Colorado and the contiguous silver-produc- 
ing States and Territories, which make the 
free coinage of silver the first and almost 
the only creed in their political platforms, 


-and which charge the East with interested 


and selfish subservience to a money con- 
spiracy in the interest of an appreciating 
gold standard. 

The demands of these various portions of 
the West, while not couched in identical 
terms, would not be very difficult to reduce 
to a tolerably harmonious platform. The 


' most fortunate circumstance that lightens 


up a situation which otherwise might grow 
worse before becoming better is the fact 
that the reconciliation of differences will lie 
in the hands of the people who live in that 
middle wedge of the country between the 
Alleghany. Mountains and the Missouri River. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa are not committed 
to the doctrines that prevail in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Dakota, Montana, Colorado and 


other far-west States, while on the other 
hand they are not expressly identified with 
the point of view of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Atlantic sea- 
board. This middle block of common- 
wealths, to which mature and established 
conditions have given something of the con- 
servatism of the East, has also much of the 
forward-looking and progressive spirit of 
the newer West. It will in due time help 
to find asolution and effect a reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, for the thoughtful considera- 
tion of Eastern men of candor and right 
feeling, | wish to say a few words respect- 
ing the people and the claims that are iden- 
tified in the Eastern mind with the rise of a 
new and dangerous sectionalism. In the 
first place, the East should totally and re- 
pentantly abandon the charge that any sec- 
tion of the United States is dominated by 
an essentially dishonest spirit. The farmers 
of Kansas and Nebraska are as honest .and 
upright as the farmers of New England. 
Whatever Europeans may say about the 
sharp Yankee and the swindling Westerner, 
let all true Americans hold fast to the sim- 
ple truth that sterling honesty is character- 
istic of the plain American people from one 
ocean to the other. Western farmers who 
are in debt do not wish to repudiate or to 
scale down their obligations. I am speak- 
ing, of course, concerning a great class and 
not concerning occasional individuals. 

The Eastern press has shown a most un- 
fair and insulting spirit by charging that 
the Western and Southwestern advocacy of 
an income tax is designedly and essentially 
sectional and dishonest, and that it is in 
effect a Western raid against Eastern frugal- 
ity and honestly acquired wealth. There 
are legitimate arguments against an income 
tax, but this particular argument is at once 
untenable and dishonorable. The mere fact 
that large incomes are more frequent in the 
East than in the West does not give even 
the shadow of justification for the assertion 
that an income tax would be sectional in 
its operation. Our national revenues have 
been collected in such a manner as to have 
distributed the burden of federal taxation 
among the whole people with little regard 
to distinctions of wealth. In theory there 
is much to be said for the introduction into 
the federal revenue system of a third princi- 
pal source of supply that would tax men in 
accordance with their ability to pay. Asa 
practical proposition I do not like the in- 
come tax; but if a retort were to be made 
against the Eastern taunt that the West 
favors an income tax on sectional. grounds, 
I should be tempted to reply that the East- 
ern demand for free raw materials and pro- 
tected manufactures is a far more selfish 
and sectional proposition. 

With free raw materials the manufactur- 
ing industries of the Atlantic seaboard may 
compel the Western producer to supply 
them with the articles that he has to sell at 
prices that barely return the cost of the 
labor involved, while in turn they are in a 
position to compel him to buy the output 
of their factories. There is no logic nor 
equity that could possibly justify this de- 
mand for a tariff that shall protect manu- 
facturers from foreign competition while 
placing the producer of so-called raw ma- 
terials at the mercy of cheap ocean freights 


from every clime. The West has begun to 
see that no fair compromise can well be 
found between a policy of all-round protec- 
tion and a policy of all-round free trade, 

But it is the money question that is re- 
garded as the most vital one in the re- 
gionsinfected with the ‘‘ new sectionalism.”’ 
Quite uniformly in those regions it is the 
belief that the abandonment of silver by the 
principal commercial nations has led to a 
subtle but constant appreciation of gold, 
with the consequence of a steady decline in 
the price of staple products. It is just as 
hard work to produce a bushel of wheat 
now as it was five years ago and nothing 
has happened to increase the fertility of the 
soil, but it now requires hundreds of bush- 
els more of wheat to pay off a thousand 
dollars of indebtedness than it required 
several years ago. Perhaps the farmers are 
wrong, but they believe that this condition 
of things is due more than anything else to 
an enhancement in the purchasing power of 
money. They demand a money which shall 
keep approximate pace in its purchasing 
power with the average movement of staple 
commodities. They do not want wild infla- 
tion, nor anything that would resemble a 
repudiation of debts. There has been a 
great growth of enlightenment in the West 
upon the subject of irredeemable paper 
money, and even the most visionary of the 
present day advocates of an increased issue 
of treasury notes, and a wiping out of in- 
terest- bearing bonds, do not indulge in the 
extreme vagaries that were current twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. 

It is the honest belief of the West that, if 
the United States should resume the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one, no disasters to any interest East or 
West would result. They believe that the 
effect would be a restoration of normal con- 
ditions and that a period of vast prosperity 
would ensue. I will not say that their ar- 
guments convince me, but this I will say 
with frankness, and, as I believe, with some 
degree of knowledge upon which to base 
the assertion: The Western specialists and 
leaders who make the money question their 
hobby are more deeply read and more widely 
informed than most of the Eastern bankers 
and alleged monetary authorities whose 
opinions are deferred to and whose alarms 
are taken so seriously. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why bankers or 
money-lenders should be versed in mone- 
tary science considered as a branch of pub- 
lic economics, and I am impressed with the 
belief that Eastern bankers in general know 
very little about the broad relationship that 
exists between a good monetary system and 
a state of general prosperity. 

These are subjects which Wall Street 
Opinion ought not to control. The Kast is 
wont to affirm that the West isin debt and 
wants to pay its obligations in cheap money, 
or else that the West produces silver and 
wants the nation to provide a market for it. 
But these are only taunts, not arguments, 
and the West is quite as fully justified in 
its intense belief that the East is a creditor 
region, drawing a money tribute from the 
young, producing communities of the West, 
and determined, therefore, to exact its pay 
in money of the highest possible value, re- 
gardless of the real equities of the debt. 
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Moreover, the silver States make the an- 
swer that their principal industry has been 
ruined and their prosperity crushed by the 
participation of the East in an interna- 
tional conspiracy of the creditor and money- 
controlling classes to keep the world’s 
transactions upon the ever narrowing basis 
of an exclusive gold standard. 

The East is a noble region, strong in its 
sense of honesty and solid character and self- 
consciousness, and satisfied in the knowl- 
edge of its own philanthropies, its own cul- 
ture and its own high civilization. Butsome 
of its worst faults grow out of its greatest 
virtues. It should be willing to listen and 
learn, as well as to instruct. It should 
abandon some of that professional solicitude 
for righteousness that makes it unwilling to 
trust in the right-mindedness of other re- 
gions. For example, the East must learn 
absolutely that the Chinese question be- 
longs by right to the Pacific slope and must 
be settled by the people who live in that 
section. The East may well continue its 
noble benefactions to the cause of negro 
education in the South, but it must, never- 
theless, learn to believe that the people of 
the Southern States, rather than those of 
the East and North, are charged by divine 
providence with the working out of the 
problem of the races in their own commu- 
nities. It is fast coming to be true, if it is 
not entirely true, that the West reads and 
thinks and gives consideration to public 
questions with more care than the East. 
It is time, therefore, that the East should 
abandon its superior and patronizing tone. 
If either is open to the charge of narrow- 
ness and provincialism, it is Harvard rather 
than the typical Western State university, 
The East should open its eyes and see how 
genuine and how resolute is Western man- 
hood, and bow much there is to admire and 
respect in the life and sentiments that pre- 
vail in the Western commonwealths. 

When the East discovers that it is quite 
as much to blame as the West for the condi- 
tions that have given rise to the existing 
sectional feeling, the breach will have been 
more than half closed. The fashion of ridi- 
culing Western movements and ideas should 
be abandoned, The ‘‘industrial armies”’ 
need not be taken very seriously, but there 
is nothing absurd in the demand for irriga- 
tion of the arid regions under national 
auspices, nor is the idea of a limiting of 
immigration a chimerical one. Mr. Coxey’s 
precise financial method for inaugurating 
an era of good road building is not likely 
to receive much favor. But surely no in- 
telligent man who is aware of the advantages 
that have accrued to France and England 
from the good roads that have been built in 
the last half-century can see anything that 
is otherwise than meritorious in some kind 
of large public movement for the making 
of good highways. Even the subtreasury 
scheme, and the plan of direct government 
loans to farmers, is not a whit more absurd 
or extreme than policies which several for- 
eign governments have inaugurated within 
the past few years. 

The West is not going to ruin, and even 
now in this moment of its seeming restless- 
ness and discontent there is probably a 
greater diffusion of comfort and of. happi- 
bess in that portion of the United States 
than exists anywhere else upon this,planet. 
(ts prosperity was so rapid for a time that 
it perhaps expected too much, has invested 
borrowed capital too confidently and freely, 
and has been unduly surprised by a tempo- 
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rary period of check and reaction. That 
any serious sectional breach of a permanent 
nature will grow out of these existing com- 
plaints and grievances I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe. But the sure way to avert 
any dangerous estrangement lies in the sim- 
ple recognition of the Western right to its 
own views, and the right to be heard with 
confidence and respect. 

nao 


THE PURITAN AS A SOLDIER. 


BY REV. E. M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER, MASS. 


“What the Puritans gave the world was not thought, 
but action.”’— Wendell Phillips, Dec. 21, 1855. 


This is one of those half-truths that were 
so characteristic of Wendell Phillips. Yet 
even its exaggeration may serve as a health- 
ful corrective to the common misconception 
of the Puritan as primarily a theologian, 
It would be quite as correct to say that he 
was primarily a practical politician. Six 
anniversaries adorn the period from May 30 
to July 4, through which we are now pass- 
ing. Each of the last three centuries claims 
two. All find their deepest significance in 
certain traits of the Puritan character. 

On July 2, 1644, was fought the battle of 
Marston Moor, which brought Cromwell 
into especial prominence as a military leader 
and gave promise of the vast efficiency to 
which his Puritan soldiery was to attain. 
June 14 reminds us how, in the following 
year, upon the field of Naseby, the theory of 
absolute and divinely appointed kingship 
received its deathblow from Puritan pikes 
and sabers., On June 17 we remember the 
day when at Bunker Hill the continental 
militia committed the colonies to war, and 
July 4 reiterates to each succeeding gener- 
ation the fact that this war was no mere 
passing ebullition of discontent, but simply 
the logical conclusion in the eighteenth 
century of the principles for which the 
Puritans of the seventeenth had fought. 
July 2, the anniversary of Marston Moor, is 
also the anniversary of the second day of 
Gettysburg. And May 30, with its emphasis 
upon the heroism and efficiency of our 
citizen soldiery, serves as an annual reminder 
that their chief glory is not merely that they 
fought and fought surpassingly well, but 
that they stood ready to die, if need were, 
for a great cause and an abiding principle. 

It was early in the struggle between king 
and Parliament that Cromwell’s eye dis- 
cerned the present weakness and the fu- 
ture strength of the parliamentary army. 
If it were to accomplish anything tbe per- 
sonnel of rank and file must be improved. 
From that resolve of his the Puritan soldier 
as a figure in history dates his advent. 
‘““Your troops,’’ said Cromwell to Hamp- 
den, ‘‘are most of them old, decayed serv- 
ing men and tapsters and such kind of fel- 
lows. ... You must get men of a spirit 
... of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
far as gentlemen will go, or else you will be 
beaten still.’ It was such men that the 
farmsteads of the eastern counties and the 
shops of well to do citizens furnished him. 
“T raised such men,”’ he says, ‘* as had the 
fear of God before them, as had some con- 
science in what they did, and from that day 
forward [ must say to you they were never 
beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
they beat continually.” 

It was true enough and the secret of 
much of their success lay in that clause, 
“(had some conscience in what they did.”’ 
The typical Puritan of Cromwell’s army 
was highly intelligent, and\so rationally sub- 
missive to discipline. He was a Calvinist 
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by conviction, who reckoned himself an 
instrument for the fulfillment of a divine 
decree, and therefore had no cause to fear. 
And he ordered his life in the fear of God, 
if not in the love of fellowmen. Itis doubt- 
ful if an army of equal numbers ever ex- 
isted whose morale was so high or whose 
efficiency was so great. In an age when 
martial discipline was notoriously lax, and 


.the art of handling large bodies of men 


with precision was yet in its infancy, we 
can understand what a veritable Hammer 
of Thor Cromwell’s perfectly trained Iron- 
sides must have proved. 

These were the fighting men who, under 
Cromwell’s leadership, faced Rupert’s chiv- 
alry near Marston Moor on a July evening 
just two hundred and fifty years ago. They 
stood upon the left of aline of battle a mile 
and a half in length. It was already late 
when the battle was joined. The parlia- 
mentary right was at once broken and 
routed; the center was sadly shattered; 
Lord Leven, old soldier that he was, rode 
off to Leeds in despair, and 1t seemed as 
though the day were wholly lost. Every- 
where but on the left. There Cromwell, 
with those graye, self-contained troopers of 
his, was hard at it with the dashing cavalry 
of Rupert, reckoned one of the most brilliant 
leaders of horse in Europe. And Rupert 
was giving ground, slowly at first, but 
with increasing rapidity as the long, straight 
swords of the Ironsides fell and fell again 


with the fatal vigor of a divine judgment, - 


until his broken squadrons were driven 
back on Willstrop Wood or scattered in 
headlong flight along the road to York. 
Rupert’s cavalry could rarely be rallied for 
a second charge, whether victorious or de- 
feated, while the thoroughly disciplined 
Ironsides, wheeling from the slaughter of 
the uncircumcised, were down upon the rear 
of the enemy’s center like a thunderbolt. 

The same story was told again in even 
more striking fashion on Naseby field a 
year later. Rupert was wholly victorious 
over Ireton upon the left, until in [reton’s 
rear he found the baggage and began to 
spoil it. The center meanwhile was strug- 
gling hard and making little headway. But 
on the right the Ironsides were charging to 
the cry of ‘‘God our strength,’ and sweep- 
ing all before them. They, too, found a 
baggage train within easy reach. But he 
who should have turned aside for booty on 
that day would have been reckoned as Achan 
with his goodly Babylonish garment or 
Saul lusting for the spoil of Amalek. There 
was sterner work at hand than looting bag- 
gage trains. And so the Marston Moor ma- 
neuver is repeated, the Ironsides wheel and 
the royal center suddenly finds itself ground 
to powder between the upper and nether 
millstones of Cromwell’s charging horse 
and stout old Skippon’s pikemen. 

It was in this grim school that the Puritan 
soldier received his training, and so well 
were its lessons learned that in a few years 
he had become the most famous fighting 
man of his time. The Frenchmen learned 
with admiration that it was his custom ‘to 
rejoice greatly when he beheld the enemy.”’ 

It was he and such as he that enabled 
Cromwell to storm desperately defended 
strongholds like Basing, Drogheda and 


Worcester, and to annihilate armies of 24,000 


and 22,000 at Preston and Dunbar with a 
total loss of less than 100 of his own men in 
both engagements. ‘‘We never charged,’’ 
wrote Cromwell, ‘‘but we routed the 
enemy.”’ 
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The Puritan soldier seems never to have 
incurred the charge of mere wanton cruelty. 
But he was a man of blood, nevertheless, 
and there was a grim intensity about his 
work that made him terrible. The story of 
Drogheda and Wexford is a painful one 
and must stand side by side with Mason’s 
slaughter of the Pequots and Winslow’s 
famous victory over the Narragansetts —ex- 
cept that Mason and Winslow fought pri- 
marily in self-defense. Yet tothe men who 
wrought all this bloody work it doubtless 
seemed like a return of the day when Jeph- 
thah smote the children of Ammon from 
Aroer unto Minnith—a day of the right 
hand of the Most High. 

After the victory of Worcester Cromwell 
ceased to lead his army in person, but the 
redcoats—for they were redcoats now—still 
found worthy leaders in men like Thomas 
Morgan, under whom they gained hard 
knocks and great fame upon the Continent. 
Morgan’s characteristic order to his cav- 
alry was that no man should fire until 
within a horse’s length of the enemy, then 
to throw pistols in their faces and fal) on 
them with the sword. They were Morgan’s 
pikemen who at Ypres in September, 1658, 
amazed the on-lookers by carrying at a 
single charge a counterscarp and three half- 
moons which the French marshal in com- 
mand had pronounced impregnable. 

Yet, after all is said, many of these men, 
like the best soldiers of 1776 and 1861, re- 
mained at heart men of peace, Peace was 
their vocation, war their avocation. Macau- 
lay, in his famous account of the disband- 
ing of the army at the Restoration, said 
truly: 

In a few months there remained not a trace 
indicating that the most formidable army in 
the world had just been absorbed into the 
mass of the community. The Royalists them- 
selves confessed that in every department of 
honest industry the discarded warriors pros- 
pered beyond other men, that none was 
charged with any theft or robbery, that none 
was heard to ask an alms, and that if a baker, 
a mason or a waggoner attracted notice by his 


diligence and sobriety he was in all probabil- 
ity one of Oliver’s old soldiers. 
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THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRATION. 


NO. I, 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH. D., LL. D., UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


It is proposed in two brief articles to 
treat one single phase of the vast subject of 
immigration, and that is immigration in its 
relation to nationality. Many important 
aspects of the question will be entirely 
omitted, and attention will be directed to 
weighty considerations too often altogether 
overlooked. 

' We need, above all things, in this coun. 
try a strong feeling of nationality. Unre- 
stricted immigration prevents the develop- 
ment of our national faculties. We have 
certain possibilities, and, indeed, it may be 
said without exaggeration, immense possi- 
bilities as a nation, and it is in the interest 


of the world as a whole that we should 


realize these. If the fullest unfolding of 
our national faculties requires the exclusion 
of discordant elements—like, for example, 


the Chinese—it is in the interest of our- 


selves and the entire world that these ele- 
ments which cannot be readily assimilated 
should be excluded. It is even in the in- 
terest of the country whose subjects are 
refused admittance to our shores that we 
should follow the policy indicated, Ifitis 
granted that the Chinese are such an ele- 
ment, then even for the sake of China we 
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ought to keep them out of our country, 
because the greatest thing we can do for 
the Chinese, as well as for humanity as a 
whole, is to fulfill our mission as a nation. 
In comparison with this, the benefits which 
afew Chinese immigrants—few, that is, in 
proportion to the entire Chinese nation— 
might derive from residence in the United 
States, with all its opportunities, sinks into 
insignificance. This will naturally not be 
construed into a justification of mob vio- 
lence, or of needlessly harsh treatment by 
the government of Chinese already in our 
country. Government is instituted to en- 
able us to accomplish our ends in an orderly 
and regular manner and to render needless 
the exercise of irresponsible power. The 
violence of the mob can be condoned, if at 
all, only when government refuses to per- 
form its functions. 

No treaties can have permanent binding 
force to impede a nation in the fulfillment 
of national destinies. The greatest writers 
on constitutional and international law hold 
that treaties are limited in duration. If 
any legislative body had power to make 
treaties to be binding for all time, then one 
generation could enslave all following gen- 
erations. This is the opinion of two such 
great writers as Jobn Stuart Mill and 
Bluntschli, the one an English and the 
other a German authority. Mill says that 
a treaty ought not to be binding for more 
than a generation, and Bluntscbli acknowl- 
edges that it is perfectly legitimate for the 
United States to give flotice to China that 
after a certain date we cannot consider our- 
selves bound by any treaties under which 
the right of Chinese immigration may be 
claimed. 

The right to regulate immigration is a 
recognized part of the pubhe law of all 
nations, and has been such from time im- 
memorial, Too many diverse elements, es- 
pecially when the variation in important 
characteristics is great, render difficult the 
growth of a powerful nationality. The 
good in one national element is at times 
neutralized by the good of another national 
element manifesting itself differently, while 
what is bad in all elements asserts itself 
cumulatively. Intemperance will give us 
an illustration. 
own views and feelings with regard to the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and these views 
and feelings are an outgrowth of their 
environment and history. The better Ger- 
mans, however, recognize the evils of in- 
temperance and are attempting in one way 
and another to combat these evils. But the 
methods which correspond to the German 
consciousness are out of question with us 
in America. Although the Germans may 
have a strong negative influence in the 
United States, they have not sufficient pos- 
itive strength to adopt those methods which 
are appropriate to Germans. The German 
policy is not one which is practicable with 
us. When the bare statement is made that 
the members of a German temperance so- 
ciety meet in a hall and discuss temperance, 
each with a mug of beer before him, it is 
plainly seen that their methods are not 
likely to avail much in the United States. 
At the same time, the elements which make 
up the American people are so diverse that 
those methods are difficult for the country 
as a whole which are natural to Americans 
whose ancestors have been so long in the 
country that they have the genuine Amer- 
ican spirit. German methods cannot pre- 
vail, and yet the Germans can defeat those 
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methods which commend themselves to 
Americans. 

I mention the Germans the more readily 
for two reasons. The first is that they are 
generally admited to be, perhaps, the best 
immigrants we have, and, if not the best, 
undoubtedly among the best. Our indebt- 
edness to Germany for material and intel- 
lectual enrichment is clear to the historical 
student of our institutions. German uni- 
versities and German scholarship have for 
some time led the world, and for over a 
generation American students have been 
drinking at these fountains of learning and 
after a period of study returning stored with 
treasures of German thought and scientific 
method to their native land. We are as 
deeply indebted to no other country for the 
recent improvement of our higher educa- 
tional institutions as to Germany, And 
German immigration can be the more dis- 
passionately considered because it is com- 
paratively so little to be dreaded, as the 
Germans have heretofore been so readily 


“assimilated to us and been so soon absorbed 


in the American population. 

The second réason why I specially in- 
stance the Germans is because those who 
know my writings are well aware of my 
friendly attitude toward Germany and Ger- 
man institutions. A German, indeed, has 
criticised me as ‘‘more German than the 
Germans,” but this was hardly a justifiable 
criticism. There is in some quarters an ab- 
normal sensitiveness on the subject of im- 
migration when the discussion touches any 
foreign nationality, and it is important that 
it should be understood that no animosity 
to any particular nation animates the writer 
of this article. The Chinese are singled out 
as specially objectionable, not on account 
of any ill will toward China, but because 
the Chinese are thought to be an element 
which cannot be easily or advantageously 
absorbed, if absorbed at all, into our Ameri- 
can nationality. 

While Pennsylvania is a State with enor- 
mous material wealth, it is one presenting 
unusual extremes of poverty and wealth and 
one whose intellectual development has not, 
on the whole, kept pace with its material 
growth. The people of Pennsylvania have 
not that oneness of feeling coupled with rich 
variety which produces the highest civili- 
zation, and it may be argued that subsequent 
history has confirmed the apprehensions of 
Burke, who in his European Settlements, 
in 1765, wrote of that commonwealth: 

The diversity of peoples, religions, nations 
and languages here is prodigious, and the 
harmony in which they live together no less 
edifying. But it has been frequently ob- 
served, and, as it should seem, very justly com- 
plained of, that they are left still foreigners, 
and likely to continue so for many generations, 
as they have schools taught, books printed and 
even common newspapers in their own lan- 

uage, by which means, and as they possess 
arge tracts of the country without any inter- 
mixture of English, there is no appearance of 
their blending and becoming one people with 
us. This certainly is a great irregularity, and 
the greater as these foreigners, by their in- 
dustry, frugality, and a hard way of living, in 
which they greatly exceed our people, have 
in a manner thrust them out in several places, 
so as to threaten the colony with the danger of 


being wholly foreign in language, manners 
and perhaps even in instincts. 


What has been said applies, if need be, 
equally against Americans. The American 
influence in Germany may be indeed a 
wholesome one, because the number of 
Americans in that country is not large, but 
it is questionable if a large immigration of 
Americans into Germany would be desira- 
ble. A very strong American influence of 
resident Americans might hinder the peace- 
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ful and most desirable growth of German 
institutions. 

Japan furnishes another illustration. 
Japanese patriots have of late come to 
dread the extent of foreign influence in 
Japan. Japan has unquestionably valuable 
lessons to learn from Europe and America, 
but if Japan is to fulfill her national mis- 
sion it must be as Japan and not as England 
or America. Japan, in all her growth and 
change, must remain Japan, There are 
Japanese methods, German methods, Eng- 
lish methods, American methods of dealing 
with the problems of life. Something can 
be said in favor of the methods appropriate 
to each country, but laissez faire! do noth- 
ing! give evil free course! This is the 
natural result of an absence of a strong 
nationality. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT, 
BY RY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


When the news of the Declaration of 
American Independence came to a strag- 
gling little town in New Hampshire Jeremy 
Belknap, then minister at that place and an 
active patriot, went instantly to the town 
school, which was then in session, and told 
the glad. tidings, with the expression, 
‘“‘America is now a nation!’? Then he and 
Master Wigglesworth—a Harvard graduate, 
as Belknap was—headed a procession of the 
scholars, who formed two by two, with a 
drummer and a fifer hastily procured, and 
marched through the thin village a mile 
and a half, countermarched to the school- 
house and dismissed the school after.calling 
for three rousing cheers for America. I 
wonder if this was not the first celebration 
of the Fourth of July in that State. It was 
certainly followed by united service and 
sacrifice during a long war, ; 

Years afterward, I think in the days of 
Adams and of Jefferson, they used to have 
in that same village two processions every 
Fourth of July, The two always passed 
each other scowling. The drum and fife 
boisterously gave out conflicting noises as 
each passed the other. The two parties 
proceeded to different places, had separate 
dinners, separate speeches and characterized 
each other as enemies to the country, The 
one said that the other people were tories 
and fawned upon England. Their oppo- 
nents characterized the others as Jacobins,. 
They hated each other most religiously. 

Who headed these separate processions? 
One column was led by a man who had 
been surgeon on board the Ranger and did 
gallant service in the great sea fight of John 
Paul Jones. He was in that vessel when 
Jones hoisted in Pascataqua River the stars 
and stripes—the first time that flag ever 
floated upon the breeze—and he was in the 
Ranger when it received from the guns of 
the French Government the first national 
salute ever given to our flag. The oppos- 
ing village column was headed by a man 
who had led his company to Charlestown 
Neck ‘for Bunker Hill, and who, when 
Washington had appealed with success to 
Sullivan for 5,000 New Hampshire men in 
the siege of Boston, had gone home and in 
a week raised 600 men, in command of 
whom he returned to the intrenchments, 
Such were the two men who, with their 
adherents, called each other venomous 
names, insisted that the other side were 
all traitors, and would not unfte even on 
Independence Day, The reason of this 
harsh antagonism was in difference of opin- 
ion as to political measures, which had crys- 
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tallized into bitter party organizations, I 
remember one of these men, who lived to 
be a-century old, and the two men had 
never become friends. 

Each of those leaders was _ patriotic. 
Kach had shown it in the thunders of bat- 
tle. Their adherents were patriotic. Their 
abuse of each other was simply absurd. 
But it was no more so than is now the 
political rancor in some men who denounce 
the opposing party with every harsh epithet 
the dictionary will furnish. According to 
some political reporters and some public 
speakers, high-toned men—men of the most 
scrupulous honor—are characterized as fal- 
sifiers, as tricksters, as destitute of love of 
country. What does all this mean? If it 
were the truth, if either half of the leaders 
of our people were men of such a character, 
all hope of successful government and of 
national prosperity would have to be aban- 
doned. But it is not so. All but bitter 
partisans on any side, and most of those, 
know that the characterization is an in- 
vention purely for party purposes. It is 
done to stimulate the faithful and frighten 
the ignorant. That the people in general 
desire good government, and appreciate 
efforts thereto, is the hope of our national 
life. Itis the encouragement to all reform 
when reform is needed. But all efforts at 
reform must be conditioned on the belief 
that partisan abuse on either side may be 
safely dismissed as mere drivel. 

Some years ago the dominant party in 
New Hampshire lost control of the State for 
one year. Theincoming powerimmediately 
made thorough investigation to see what 


*maladministration could be discovered to 


use for campaign purposes. But it found 
nothing. ‘The next year the old party came 
back and made equally thorough search into 
that one year’s work, but with equal ill 
success. <A few years later the same over- 
turn happened again, with the same double 
search for campaign ammunition, but with 
the same disappointments. An ex-governor, 
who teld me of these efforts and who was 
and is a strong party man, declared it to be 
his opinion that either party could be safely 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs. 
It is for the interest of each party to have 
wise laws and economical administration, 
for; although a political party desires to 
have its own men in office, the laws which 
may be framed must apply to the whole 
people, and the taxes which may be as- 
sessed cannot discriminate between men of 
different parties. The strongest partisan- 
ship is therefore often consistent with good 
government. Indeed, however much radi- 
calism may exist during a campaign and 
however much revolution may be threat- 
ened, there is a wonderful sobering influ- 
ence experienced when the most radieal 
party has entered upon office. It is con- 
fronted by conditions it had not perceived. 
It finds responsibilities which necessitate 
the most thoughtful consideration. The 
radical Scotchman, who denounced individ- 
ual possession of property as utterly wrong, 
exhibited a great change of tone when he 
inherited acow. I think we can go astep 
further. The conflicting evils in methods 
of political contention sometimes balance 
each other. The world is greatly governed 
by the balance of opposites; and I am sure 
that the balance of evils is almost curative. 
Two poisons may sometimes unite and neu- 
tralize each other, so that an inert mass is 
the result. Iam not offering this as a pal- 
liation for the evils, I am merely suggest- 
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ing areason why certain evils donot result as 
disastrously as might naturally be expected. 

That there is at the present time an in- 
creasing interest in the promotion of good 
government is evident. Perhaps this inter- 
est applies more immediately to local goy- 
ernment than to that which is broader. 
This subject may apply to wisdom in legis- 
lation or to excellence in administration. 
These desired ends can hardly be taken out 
of the politics of parties. General Hancock, 
notwithstanding ridicule which he met, ap- 
pears to have been correct in his statement 
that acustoms tariff was alocalissue. That 
is, it seems to be evident that the action of 
various menin public position depends upon 
the supposed effect which particular sec- 
tions of a tariff would have upon the indus- 
tries of their particular States. This is 
natural. Itis hardly to be expected that a 
senator will not take care of the interests of 
the State which elected him. To rise above 
this local view means statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

But when we come to local government 
circumstances have a character of their 
own. Municipal government is particularly 
a perplexity. Even here I do not regard 
the evils found in some places as character- 
izing the whole. The old town system has 
great merit in it, and where it is in force [ 
think we have good administrations. The 
open discussion of town affairs and the open 
voting upon them are productive of good 
government. In great cities, or in a city of 
any size, the method of administration 
affords opportunity for management in cau- 
cus and for hidden combinations of interests 
on a broad scale. 

What then? There is nothing to be 
gained by the political bigotry which de- 
nounces a man as a scoundrel simply be- 
cause he belongs to an opposite party. 
There is nothing to be gained by a reli- 
gious bigotry which denounces every holder 
of some particular creed as fit only to be 
ostracized. There is nothing to be gained 
by pretended committees of lofty title, 
which a few men use for their own special 
purposes. There is nothing to be gained 
by restricting suffrage to favored classes. 
There is nothing to be gained by State 
legislation which makes different laws for 
different cities according to the political 
character of those cities, or which changes 
the laws for a particular city backward and 
forward to meet party exigencies, or which 
takes away from a city the power to con- 
duct its own affairs and imposes upon its 
people an outside despotism in favor of a 
particular party. The only safety lies in 
believing that the people can be trusted 
when there is open and fair discussion. 
When representatives of all classes, all 
births, all faiths and all good organizations 
can unite in open and manly plans for the 
selection of good officials and the carrying 
out of good measures, then good govern- 
ment will be secured. But it cannot be 
secured without faith in the people. If the 
people are unworthy of faith, there are 
but two courses rationally open. One is, 
let the fraud and sham of a pretended dem- 
ocratic system in a particular city thus un- 
worthy be superseded by an open military 
goverment. The other is to educate the 
people into fitness for self-government. 
That the latter alone accords with the prin- 
ciples of our political system is, of course, 
evident, and, while there may be excep- 
tional evils in some places, I believe that 
the people can be trusted. j 
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The Home 
SOLDIERS, 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


The brave defenders of our land 
For God and home and freedom fought. 
Tbey served their country, sword in hand, 
Their victories with blood were bought. 


We aid no less the nation’s weal, 
Nor in the Master’s service lag, 
Though sword of kindness is our steel, 
And palm of peace our battle-flag. 


THE POWER OF APPREOTATION, 


There is no trait more conducive to hap- 
piness in family and social life than the 
power to appreciate whatever is good in the 
‘eharacter and actions of others. How sel- 
dom are the sacrifices of parents fully un- 
derstood and acknowledged by their chil- 
dren. Parental self-denial is so common 
that it fails to attract attention, and its very 
frequency seems to give its recipients a 
right to it, for which no thanks are due. 
Then, again, sons and daughters of unappre- 
ciative parents, pupils whose best efforts 
are ignored by exacting teachers, employés 
whose most earnest desires to please are 
rendered void by unreasonable employers— 
indeed, among all classes everywhere we 
find people made wretched by this simple 
inability on the part of others to under- 
stand them. 

From my chamber window I see passing 


- morning after morning a young man of at- 


tractive appearance, who pushes before him 
a loaded wheelbarrow. Upon inquiry I 
learn that he is the only child of an un- 
fortunate couple whom he is trying to sup- 
port. In the years of his boyhood his 
parents were in comfortable circumstances, 
and, being a book-lover, he had looked for- 
ward to the time when he could satisfy his 
craving for knowledge with a liberal educa- 
tion. Circumstances suddenly changed, his 
father became oppressed with debt. through 
political disorders, and their home was sold 
to meet the demands of his creditors, 
Throwing aside all thoughts of self-ad- 
yancement, he grasped the first work that 
came to hand and gave all his time to the 
support of his parents. It was to him a 


- bitter disappointment, yet he cheerfully 


gave up his plans and sought only the pres- 
ent comfort of those so dear to him. 

The sacrifice was not appreciated, and he 
was often cut to the heart by the reproaches 
of his father. ‘‘I thought you were going 
to be somebody and make me proud of you,”’ 
he would say again and again. ‘‘I did not 
suppose a son of mine would be obliged to 
work for two dollars, at the most three dol- 
lars, a day. You ought to be making your 
thousands, I am sure I have done enough 
for you.’’ The poor fellow would crush his 


pride and listen to these insults in silence, — 


determined to have nothing toregret. This 
is not an isolated case, the country is full of 
such. : 

A child of ten years, having lost both par- 


- ents and being left penniless, was placed in 


an orphans’ home in New York. She had 
been the only child and until her last parent 
died had never known want or unkindness. 
After two years in the asylum she was taken 
away to act as nurse in a wealthy family. 
As the girl grew to womanhood no word of 
“approval of her most earnest efforts to please 
brightened her lot, as it was looked upon as 
a matter of duty to labor faithfully for those 
who were befriending her; yet at the same 
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time mistakes on her part frequently gave 
rise to severerebuke. No one saw the yearn- 
ing for mother love way down in her heart, 
or the longing for a real home where allow- 
ances would be made for mistakes. 

Her reticence, the outcome of such man- 
agement, was taken for sullenness, and as 
years passed her lot became harder, until, 
unable to bear longer an atmosphere of dis- 
trust, she left to find a home elsewhere. 
She drifted to the far West, and there among 
strangers became a prey to melancholy, the 
result of which was a hopeless monomania. 
A few words of appreciation of services 
rendered and a little motherly kindness 
shown to the orphan child would have made 
of her a happy, loving, useful woman, 

I venture to say that the inability to see 
the good in those about us is the cause of 
more heartaches than any other one thing. 
Hot tears flow as the result* of sharp re- 
plies, when a word of kindness would have 
given happiness. This is often apt to be 
the case where domestic labors rest upon 


the members of the family. A tired woman 


of an irritable disposition is inclined to 
sharp words, and it is only where real affec- 
tion exists that mild onés will prevail. Not 
all of us can do great deeds for the world’s 
advancement, but each and all can give 
courage to the discouraged, cheer to the 
saddened, and make life sweeter to those 
about us simply by kind words and loving 
smiles. 


— 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


* Theodore Child, whose taste in dress and 


adornment was most fastidious and whose 
latest work, Wimples and Crisping Pins, 
was an elaborate study of the coiffures of 
women during many centuries, held that ‘‘ no 
modern woman wore ornaments enough.”’ 
Thoroughly Oriental in his way of looking 
at the subject on which his pen dwelt loy- 
ingly, Mr. Child said many things which we, 
daughters of the Covenanters or the Puri- 
tans, cannot possibly accept. Between the 
jewelled and brocaded dames of Mr. Child’s 
research and Pleasant Riderhood doing up 
her back hair there stretches a long space 
of neutral ground. We practical women, 
who read our Bibles every day, keep house 
with diligence and dress with some degree 
of attention to the reigning mode, find plenty 
of opportunity for noting the effect of our 
dressing upon our own feelings and on the 
minds of our children and friends. 

A glance at the women of our acquaint- 
ance shows that few are careless or slat- 
ternly. The day of keeping on an unbe- 
coming chocolate colored calico, minus a 
collar, from morning till night has gone by 
for the busiest of us. Stepping from the 
buttery to the dining-room the farmer’s 
wife and daughters are neat and trim, and 
the town-bred woman in her working gown 
is equally natty and trig and shorn of super- 
fluous details. One might depreéate a cer- 
tain mannishness visible in the vests and 
shirt-fronts and cravats of our girls as they 
go to the business office or the schoolroom, 
were it not that the bright eyes and soft 
bloom and braided hair set off the untom- 
promising tailor-made dress, so that its mas- 
culinity is condoned, Anyway, as a dear 
old lady remarked the other day: ‘* This is 
the girls’ own lookout, and certainly their 
dress is more sensible than that of their 
grandmothers’ paper-soled shoes and low 
necks and the rest of it.” 

Readers of Shirley remember how Caro- 
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line and her friend went across the dew- wet 
fields the night the mill was burned in 
white gowns and slippers, with curls float- 
ing and catching in the brambles as they 
fled along. The contrast indicated is very 
marked. <A writer of today would put her 
heroines into serge or cheviot, with thick 
boots, for such a tramp as that. 

But to come to the gist of the matter. 
There is a moral influence exerted on us, 
quite insensibly, by the mere fact of our 
dressing well and appropriately. If we are 
arrayed as we should be, for an occasion of 
any description, we shall be freed from self- 
consciousness and able to enjoy more, and, 
therefore, we shall appear better than if our 
dress is inappropriate. Of course, the really 
great person is above such a consideration, 
I heard a case in point not long ago. To 
some splendid function a crowd of profes- 
sional men were invited. <All came in even- 
ing dress, as was proper. The solitary ex- 
ception to this was a gentleman who had on 
a rough traveling suit with a red tie. My 
informant said, however, that he was en- 
tirely at his ease and made a brilliant after- 
dinner speech, The manin the rough-and- 
ready clothes was: an eminent surgeon, 
famed throughout the whole country. He 
had unexpectedly arrived,in the city and 
was passing through it when he was cap- 
tured by friends. His presence in a mack- 
intosh would have been thought an honor, 
and he, being a sensible man, went dressed 
as he was, and gave pleasure and received 
it. 

In the home it is worth while always to 
make some change in our dress when the 
work of the day is over. The husband likes 
to see the wife daintily attired; the chil- 
dren enjoy it and behave better because 
“mamma has on a pretty gown,”’ and the 
woman herself feels toned up and is encour- 
aged to undertake her tasks with greater 
alacrity. Bathing and brushing and possi- 
bly a nap precede the careful afternoon 
toilet, and the whole atmosphere is en- 
livened by the effort which has been made 
to present an attractive appearance in our 
little world. Why, I have seen a baby stop 
crying and laugh with pleasure when some- 
body held out her arms to him and he 
saw a pretty ribbon at her neck! 


“SHE RESTS ME.” 


BY EUNICE DALE ‘EVERETT. 


The words were spoken by a young man 
of the woman whom he was engaged to 
marry. He said little about her personal 
appearance, nothing about her style, dress 
or accomplishments. One lady, who had 
been selected for his future wife by friends, 
who always stand ready to do this service 
for a young man, was, he was free to own, 
more beautiful, another was more brilliant 
in conversation, a third more elegant in 
dress. There was some surprise at the 
selection of the talented young professor, 
though no. one really found any fault with 
the lady of his choice. To me, who knew 
him well and had not yet seen her, he said, 
‘“‘Somehow she always rests me,’’ and I 
was narrow-minded enough to consider it 
the highest praise. 

What are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the woman who rests us, or are they, 
as the author of that charming book, SiJ- 
houettes of American Life, declares with 
quiet humor, merely negative? Certainly she 
is not a flabby character. Emerson says 
that one wants a friend as one wants a sofa 
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—to rest upon. Yet one does not want a 
friend merely soft and yielding, retaining 
the first impression of one’s form, having 
no spring, no character of its own. Neither 
does one want a friend with no individuality 
—a mere echo. Perhaps it is easier to say 
what the woman who rests us is not like. 
I have in mind two of this kind. They 
never bustle. They take no unnecessary 
steps and make no useless motions. They 
accomplish a great deal of work and make 
no fuss about it. They never seem in a 
hurry, yet they are always on time. They 
move about the house quietly. They never 
slam doors nor taJk loudly. They can be 
enthusiastic in a good cause without ex- 
hausting one with their vehemence. Their 
very presence breathes peace. 

This restfulness is natural to some per- 
sons, but with most of the sons and daugh- 
ters of this latter part of the nineteenth 
century it must be the result of years of 
training and self-discipline. A good nerv- 
ous system, which so few American women 
possess, is no doubt a great help, but let 
no one despair who lacks that rare and 
desirable inheritance. Rather let her read 
such books as Power through Repose and 
The Technique of Rest and learn to culti- 
vate the gift, for if one would rest others 
she must needs be at rest herself. ‘‘ Learn 
to keep still and you will feel the quieting 
influence all through your life,’’ says Miss 
Brackett in The Technique of Rest. She 
might have added, others will feel it too. 
‘“‘Tearn to keep still outwardly, even as to 
hands and the tips of your fingers, as to 
feet and head, and you will find rest and 
quiet coming to the mind asa result.”’ 

Mr. Besant says that we Americans area 
race of slammers. A writer, in commenting 
on this criticism, remarks that there is some 
truth in the charge, adding: 

It was said of old that the slamming of a 
door was a token of neglected education. 
Children are not the only offenders in this 
country: The old vie with the young. Nor is 
this abuse a little matter. We are essentially 
a nervous people, and 1t is the trifles in daily 


life that are of the greatest importance in 
skapivg personal character. 


We are told also that the noises of our 
city streets are making the voices of our 
women harsh and rasping. This is sad, if 
true, for scarcely anything makes a woman’s 
presence more tiresome or more restful than 
the tones of her voice. Even in the subur- 

“ban towns and comparatively quiet rural 
districts one must either keep silent or raise 
one’s voice to an uncomfortable pitch when 
the electric car goes whizzing by. 

I am inclined to think, both from obser- 

vation and experience, that the two greatest 
helps in cultivating repose are found in 
nature and religion. Who can watch the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of the ocean tide, or. 
walk under the fragrant pines and listen to 
the gentle murmur of their boughs as they 
Sway in the breeze, or stroll through a quiet 
pasture where bees hum drowsily amid the 
clover, or gaze into the infinite depths of 
the starry heavens, and fail to take into his 
soul something of the boundless peace and 
content of nature? Who can hold commun- 
ion with the Creator of it. all as with a loy- 
ing father without feeling that 
God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness, 
Reund our restlessness, His rest? 
Far be it from me to undervalue the women 
who amuse us, or the women who instruct 
us, or the women who inspire us; but 
heaven bless, as it surely will, with a host 
of friends the woman who rests us. 


-from some other sphere. 
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A VACATION HINT, 


BY ANSTIS B. SPENCER. 


Last summer, while lounging lazily in a 
hammock in the country, I was attracted 
by a little girl who walked up and down the 
street and gazed at me as if I were a being 
Presently | made 
her acquaintance and one day, just at twi- 
light, she asked me to take a little walk 
with her, and then followed avolley of ques- 
tions: ‘‘Where do bugs go in the winter?”’ 
‘“What becomes of the flies?’”? ‘‘ What is 
there up above the clouds?”’ ‘‘ Where is 
heaven?’’ In a few short minutes my the- 
ology and science were put to a severe test. 

Led on by the child’s questions, [ ven- 
tured to ask her what it is that prevents this 
beautiful earth from being a real heaven? 
Quick as a flash came the answer, “ Work,”’ 
and I hardly wondered that she thought 
our greatest ‘blessing our greatest curse. 
Her mother was a hard-working woman, 
who seemed to have little time to devote to 
her daughter save now and then tuo give a 
shrill call, followed by a reluctant response 
from the child, who knew that there was an 
errand to be done. That little girl will, in 
all probability, grow up to be an ignorant 
woman, perhaps a bad woman, and yet now, 
for a little while, her heart and head are 
hungering for something better, 

Now if some country visitor would gather 
together a few such waifs and teach them a 
little simple botany, the fields about. them 
would be wonderfully changed. Or if you 
are interested in birds communicate that in- 
terest to.them. There are a hundred ways 
in which to inspire and uplift them. When 
you go back to the city write to them once 
in a while .and when Christmas comes let 
one of your wealthy friends go unremem- 
bered and send these little people a gift. 
Let us make our vacations a double blessing. 


— 


A FOURTH OF JULY IN HOLLAND. 


BY JENNIE RICE WARE. 


It was Fourth of July and we were in Am- 
sterdam. We must celebrate in some way. 
The ever helpful porter of the hotel sug- 
gested a trip to Marken Island, which is 
out of the beaten path of the traveler. 

It was a perfect morning and we had an 
agreeable English guide. Westeamed down 
the broad River Wye to the canal. On the 
banks of the latter were tall posts from 
which large wooden shoes were lowered on 
cords to collect the toll. It would have 
taken less time and have been much easier, 
apparently, for the toll-gatherer to step down 
and take the money. But he was not a 
Yankee, and there was no hurry, so he 
followed the picturesque ways of his an- 
cestors. We passed the summer houses, 
with trim gardens and luxuriant vines, 
while, kneeling at the various wharves built 
for the purpose, were the women washing 
their dishes and clothing, wholly regardless 
of passers-by. . 

The guide had telegraphed for a carriage 
to meet us at our landing and we rode for 
several miles over the dikes to the town 
of Monnikendam, with its cool, grassy 
pavements and its old brick church that 
will hold four times as many persons as 
the town now contains. No less ancient 


was the inn where we were promised a gen-- 


uine Dutch breakfast. We had passed re- 
luctantly a shop exhibiting antique silver 
and curios, 80 we were glad to learn that 
the quaint silver on the table, sugar bow], 
sifter and spoons with windmills engraved 


, 
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on the handles were older still. Like every- 


thing else here, the host claimed the house 


and silver to have been in the family for 
generations. Delicious fish, salad and pan- 
cakes made us almost resent being hurried 
by our guide to take the last stage of our 
journey. 

It seemed as if the square Dutch fishing 
boat upon which we now embarked was 
built to harmonize in form with the broad 


fish of the region and the broad hips of 


the women. For two hours we passed over 
quiet, dreamy waters with such picture 
clouds above us that I pinched myself to 
be sure that it was I awake on the Zuyder 
Zee, which as the years roll on is always be- 
ing drained, dug out, dammed up, pumped, 
made into pasture, intersected by the canals, 
and yet remains always the same. 

Through a narrow entrance we sailed 
into the snug harbor of Marken. It was 
Saturday and the fleet of fishing boats had 
just come in. As we approached, the nets 
fastened to the masts in the bright sun gave 
the appearance of lace sails. Our guide 
advised us to betray neither enjoyment nor 
amusement, as the people see so few visitors. 
That they are not wholly unknown was 
proved by the groups of children clamoring 
eagerly for ‘‘cents.’’ After the excitement 
at our landing, however, it seemed as if we 
were hardly noticed. The women and chil- 
dren rarely lifted their eyes to look at us. 

The men wear baggy trousers, much re- 
sembling the Jenness-Miller divided skirts. 
The women are dressed more picturesquely, 
in short skirts of a dull brown or blue, 
with black or gray hose, and the invariable 
wooden shoes. Their loose jackets have 
embroidered vests, even the commonest of 
them, while some of the most costly and 
beautiful are stiff with embroidery, and 
have been handed down from mother to 
daughter for generations. Their ornaments 
are gold-clasped coral necklaces and a close- 
fitting embroidered cap. Bothold and young 
wear the hair cut in bangs, with a long curl 
on each side of the face. The boys and 
girls are dressed alike until they are eight 
years old, except for a slight difference in 


the crown of the cap, which resembles that . 


worn by the women. It is customary for 
the boys and men to have the jacket fas- 
tened at the throat with a pair of buttons, 
which are large or small, gold or silver, as 
the circumstances of the wearer admit. 
They must never be omitted from the dress; 
then, in case of drowning, if the bodies are 
recovered the buttons will pay burial ex. 
penses. The age of these costumes is veri- 
fied by a Dutch book of the year 1700 A. D. 

In lieu of chimneys the houses are sup- 
plied with a hole in the roof, through which 
the smoke escapes from an iron grating on 
the floor that serves as cookstove, The ket- 
tles are suspended over the fire by a chain 
from a hook in the ceiling. The house con 
tains but one room, with occasionally a 
small outer apartment or shed. The sleep- 
ing rooms consist of two berths in the wall, 
like those in a steamer, with blue and white 
chintz curtains. One bed is made in spot- 
less white; the other, the ‘‘ best bed,’’ or 
‘‘parade bed,’’ has a cover embroidered in 
colors. The pantry and china closet, consist 
of a brass-hinged chest, a carved cabinet 
and cupboards. On the shelves are pewter 
mugs, blue and white dishes and the warm- 
ing-pan. These would never be parted with 
unless starvation were imminent. . 

As the men are away on fishing trips the 
women do most of the outdoor work. The 
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island—three miles in circumference—is 
made up of eight mounds connected by 
swinging bridges. The canals serve as roads. 
The women cut the hay aud haul it bome in 
boats at high tide, storing it in the roofs of 
the houses and sheds. One old woman 
we met, who had lived all her life on 
the island, had never seen a horse, as the 
islanders keep none, but there are cows 
in plenty. Numbers of boats are moored 
at each house, in case of danger from 
a flood. There is no prison, no police 
force; the people are all teetotalers. Of the 
8,000 inhabitants the oldest is said to be but 
eighty-five years. of age. She shows, with 
some pride, the visiting cards of nearly all 
the royal family of England. The govern- 
ment of Holland supplies a physician, a 
school-teacher and a clergyman. They sel- 
dom remain over a year, because of the 
monotony of thelife. Yet the natives of the 
island are happy and contented, and no 
American, even on July Fourth, could seem 
more satisfied and independent than do the 
residents of Marken Island. 


BAOHELOR’S BUTTONS. 


In the days of the grandmothers of the roses, 
In the sweet old times of the pinks, ’tis said 

The poor little bachelor lost his button, 

His beautiful, black-eyed, blue-rimmed button, 
In dear little Betty’s gardenbed. 


Téte-a-téte with the grandmother roses 
Stood the little maid Betty, shy and sweet, 
When all of a sudden she cried with wonder, 
For the bachelor’s button was lying under 
A red rosebush, at her very feet. 


Then straightway Betty must fall to dreaming, 
Through the lavender-scented summer hours: 
Could the bachelor be a soldier or sailor? 
But he must have surely a fairy tailor 
To fasten his coat with buttons of flowers. 


The little maid Betty stood dreaming and waiting, 
In the hope that a sweet little ancient beau, 

In blue-flower vuttons and primrose satin, 

With a prince’s feather his fine cocked hat in, 
Would come through her garden a-peering low. 


Then Betty planned she would courtesy primly, 
And say like her mother, stately and mild: 
‘‘ Please, sir, an’ please, sir, I’ve found your button.” 
But the bachelor never came for his button, 
And she wondered why, while she was a child. 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


AN INDEPENDENCE DAY LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y¥. 


“Begin with the infant in the cradle; let the first 
word he lisps be Washington.”— Mirabeau. 


This sentence appears on the title-page of 


that quaint old school-book of our grandpar- 
‘ents, American Selection of Lessons, by Noah 


Webster, Jr. 1802. A writer of high author- 
ity says: ‘‘ Perhaps in no one feature of na- 
tional education are we now as a country more 
deficient than in that which tends to the de- 
velopment of patriotism.” 

Is it not true that Fourth of July, to the 
average American child, means little more 
than a day of unlimited fire crackers, flags 
and fireworks? Our children learn love of 
home, love of God, loyalty to alma mater and 
to fraternities. Are we, as parents, striving 
to develop in them a devotion to our country 
which will mean as they grow older a practi- 
cal carrying out of the beautiful W.C. T. U. 
motto, ‘‘ For God and home and native land”? 

With emigrants pouring in upon us a tide of 
ignorance and bigotry, with the best citizens 
leaving the ballot box to “the machine,’’ 
with appalling political corruption in great 
cities there is danger that our boasted liberty 
may become license, that freedom may mean 
every man’s right to care for himself and no 
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man’s obligation for any other. Our hope for 
the future is in the children, so should we not 
take out a life insurance policy for our coun- 
try by beginning to teach the boys and girls 
real reasons for loving their native land? 
Should not our children know that our flag 
means something more than a pretty combina- 
tion of colors for decorative purposes on the 
Fourth of July? Should they not be taught 
the meaning of this day and learn the names 
and stories of the men who risked or gave 
their lives for American liberty? At family 
devotions let the father always pray for our 
nation’s welfare, and let the mother teach the 
children to include in their evening petitions, 
“God bless our country.” 

The lesson: The history of the Israelites 
illustrates what a nation’s prosperity may be 
“whose God is the Lord” and the calamities 
that befell and will befall any people who 
turn away from serving Him. The stories of 
the Red Sea, of the Passover, of Pharaoh may 
be reviewed in order to impress this point 
upon the children. Show them a silver dol- 
lar with its inscription, ‘‘ In God we trust.” 
Tell them of the motto of the Connecticut vol- 
unteers in 1775, ‘‘God who hath transported 
will sustain.” Explain that our forefathers 


prayed and fought for freedom to worship’ 


God and to build up a nation based on this 
principle. Few in numbers, they conquered 
because it was true of them as of the Israel- 
ites, ‘‘ The Lord God mighty in battle, He it 
is that fighteth for you.” 

Read Isa. 61:1-4 to the children and explain 
liberty ; it is not for each person to do just as 
he pleases, but for ald to join together so that 
all may have equal rights. ‘‘ Freedom to wor- 
ship God”? may be explained simply, as may 
taxation without representation—all com- 
pelled to go to one kindof church, to. pay for 
things they do not want, etc. 

Helps for this lesson; Read or tell to the 
children during the week stories from The 
Boys of ’76, or some other such book. Read 
and explain to the little ones, so far as possi- 
ble, the Landing of the Pilgrims, Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, Drake’s Amerivan Flag, Whit- 
tier’s Our Country, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, The Independence Bell and Barbara 
Frietchie. Teach even the babies to sing 
Star Spangled Banner and ‘ My country, ’tis 
of thee.’? They are patriotic seed in their 
hearts. The meaning will come to them later. 
Read to little children, also, the simplified 
Déclaration of Independence (see materials 
last week). 

Occupation for this lesson: Let the children 
cut white paper stars by placing a tape meas- 
ure round a spool, drawing a circle round it, 
marking it into five parts each three-fifths of 
an inch, connecting the parts by lines—a pat- 
tern for thirteen pretty, five-pointed stars is 
the result. Cut out seven strips of paper and 
color them red for stripes. Color a square of 
white paper blue. Write on the thirteen stars 
the names of the thirteen colonies; on the 
stripes the names of early heroes, telling their 
stories. Paste the white stars onto the blue 
square; then paste the square and the red 
stripes onto white cardboard. On the white 
stripes write some selected lines of ‘‘ My coun- 
try, ’tis of thee,” preferably the last verse. 
Having made such a flag, all flags will mean 
something. Let the children pin the flags 
they have made to the wall and, standing be- 
fore them, say these lines: 


Our country’s flag, 
We pledge to thee 
Our hearts and hands 

For liberty. 


Use these motions: Put right hand to fore- 
head and bow (regular military salute), place 
right hand on heart, extend both hands 1n 
front, opening the palms out with the motion 
of giving ou the words “for liberty.’ 

Symbol gift for this lesson: A little cross of 
white cardboard; write on it in red ink, “In 
God we trust,” and fasten to it a tiny flag— 
the smallest size. 

Note. The Patriotic League, No. 45 Broad- 
way, New York, is dving an excellent wort 
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for education in patriotism for Sunday schools 
public schools, Junior Endeavors, etc. Leaf- 
lets sent free. 


HABIT DETERMINES CHARACTER. 


Prof. William James of Harvard, in his 
text-book on Psychology, says: 


Could the young but realize how soon they 
will become mere walking bundles of habits, 
they would give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to be 
undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue or 
of vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by 
saying, ‘‘I won’t count this time.’’ Well, he 
may not count it and a kind heaven may not 
count it, but it is being counted none the less. 
Down among his nerve cells and fibers the 
molecules are counting it, registering and 
storing it up, to be used against him when the 
next temptation comes, Nothing we ever do 
is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. 
Of course, this has its good side as well as its 
bad one. As we become permanent drunkards 
by so many separate drinks, so we become 
saints in the moral and authorities and ex- 
perts in the practical and scientific spheres 
by so many separate acts and hours of work. 


<= 


Celluloid combs are exceedingly inflamma- 
ble, and women who use them or wear them 
should be careful not to stand near a gas jet 
or in any place exposed to great heat. The 
flame has been known to leap up and ignite a 
celluloid comb in the hair of a person bending 
over a kerosene lamp to extinguish it. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


LU RECENY OW! 
very well 
what your 
first ? will be, 
Who on earth 
are these chil- 
dren? Well, 
they live -al- 
most on the 
opposite side 
of the earth 
from us—in 
Japan. They 
are not twins, 
they are not 
sisters—I wil] 
tell you who 
they are—one ata time. You remember, of 
course, the Corner contribution last year for 
keeping a little girl one year in the Oka- 
yama Orpban Asylum, In the Corner of 
Sept. 28, 1893, we had a facsimile copy of 
the receipt for our twenty dollars and a letter 
from Mr. Pettee, the missionary, about her. 
Now he sends this photograph of her. 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose a photograph of 
O Sumi San taken with her friend, — —— —— 
O Sumi San is the one with her hands in her 
lap. To an American she seems to have the 
brighter face, but there 1s very little difference 
in the girls. I inclose a short letter written 
to her American friends. She is a nice little 
girl. and is studying diligently. Had I seen 
her before she wrote the letter I would have 
asked her to tell you her daily routine. Itis 
something lke this—rises at 5.30; wage 
at 6; chapel exercises, 6.30 to 7; school, 7 to 
ail Her studies are the seventh reader eo a 
course of eight primary school readers, pen- 
manship, composition apd arithmetic. Jap- 
anese history is taught in convection with 
her reading lessons. From 11 to 5 she spends 
her spare time in the straw matting depart- 
ment, sorting and arranging straws for the 
weavers. Study hours from’7 to 9 P.M., and 
she is such a studious little tot that not in- 
frequently she has to be told to stop at-9 
o’clock and goto bed. All Saturday afternoon 
is given up to sewing. 

By the way, have * ever told you that one 
meaning of the Japanese word Sumi (the O is 
simply an honorijic, usually prefixed to a girl’s 
personal name) is corner? That makes it spe- 
cially appropriate that she should be the pro- 
tégée of all loyal Cornerers! Moreover, the 
word means inside corner, there being a sepa- 
rate word for outside corner, which I hope 
typifies that O Sumi San is to remain in the 
Congregationalist Corner. Besides the means 
of her remaining, if a few picture-books or 
other mailable articles should be sent her, you 
may be sure that she would share them with 
her 262 fellow-orphans. J. H. P. 


We are very glad to hear such a good ac- 
count of O Sumi San and hope she can be a 
Corner girl in that happy orphanage another 
year. Butlet usread what she says herself: 

Tought to say 
that this is not 
the whole let- 
ie ter, only a sec- 
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71 the right hand. 
The signature is on the left hand—unless 
D. F., who | presume does not know a word 
of Japanese, gets the letter in wrong side 
up! I have two translations of it, one made 
in Japan and the other by a Japanese gen- 
tleman who often calls to see me. I use 
both, according as they seem to me to ex- 
press the sense of the original best! 

OKAYAMA ORPHANAGE. 
My Friends: I thank you all very much, for 
you have been so good to me, working’ for 
me and helping me. We here in School are 
all good friends, loving each other and enjoy- 
ing our study. Tam in the fourth year class 


and have many nice studies. I am very happy 
to play too. Your dear friend, Isozaxr SumI. 
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Iam glad that O Sumi, with all her busy 
work in study and straw, plays and enjoys 
it! I wonder if she and the other girls play 
Kit-su-ne-ken, the Fox-Man-Gun game which 
we published last year, singing as they play, 


Chon ki-na, chon ki-na, 
Chon, chon, ki-na, ki-na. 


But what about the other girl in the pic- 
ture? There is quite a story about her. 
The beginning of it is in the following let- 
ter, which I received last winter from a 
little girl in the State of New York: 

As you see, this is 
in the English lan- 
guage—the child’s 
English familiar to 
most of us. Lest 
any should fail to 
understand it fully 
I copy the import 
of it as given 
by the writer’s 
mother. [Is this 
right side up?— 
Dal’ 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I have a little girlie, 
Kathrina, now five years old, who every mght 
prays, ‘‘O Lord, bless my little heathen girl, 
Florence.’”’ For a whole year she has dropped 
her pennies in a little red jug, and now that 
they count an hundred we:think it time to 
find ‘‘ Florence,’’ and wish to enlist your in- 
terest and aid. We would like to know her 
and once in a while learn of her welfare, and 


so be able to add some comfort or answer 
some need in her life. Yours truly, Mrs. C. 


I soon decided where to begin my search. 
Florence means, as you probably know, 
Flower. In Japan, the land of flowers, peo- 
ple would be sure to name their children 
after the flowers. Then I remembered that 
one little girl in Japan who had written a 
letter to her father, a student in this coun- 
try, was named Ha-na, which he told me 
meant Flower. Probably there would be 
some other little girl of the same name who 
did not have Christian parents. I immedi- 
ately wrote to our Okayama missionary to 
find her, and at the same time to Kathrina 
to be patient. A reply soon came from her: 

Our Friend, Mr. Martin: Kathrina and I are 
much .pleased by your answer. We wait 
patiently for the news to come from far-off 
Japan, and meanwhile Kathrina has added to 
her prayer, which now is: ‘‘O Lord, bless my 
little heathen girl Florence, and ‘help Mr. 
Martin to tind her.” She is now. gathering 
her pennies for her second dollar, earning 
most of them herself—ten cents for allowing 
the dentist to extract ber teeth, one for not 
erying when her hair was combed for a week, 
one for going on an errand promptly, etc. 

Yours truly, Mrs. C. 

Now come tidings from Okayama that 
Hana (Yoshida) has been found, with the 
missionary’s account of her: 

O Hana San was born Feb, 17, 1884, and has 
no brothers or sisters. Her mother ran away 
when she was a baby and no trace of her can 
be found. Her father is still living, but has 
never had anything to do with the child. She 
lived for a time with her grandparents, but, 
being in great poverty, they sent her to the 
orphanage when she was six years old through 
the assistance of a local Christian. She is 
now in the third-year class of the primary 
course, one year helow O Sumi San. She be- 
longs to the Saturday afternoon sewing class 
and works several hours every day, sorting 
straws for the weavers. Sheis a good student 


and a promising girl. As you know, her per- 
sonal name, Hana, means Flower. J. H. P. 


Kathrina is glad to hear that her little 
‘“‘Florence’’ is found and has sent the 
“‘jug-full” of pennies, amounting to a two- 
dollar bill. Of course I know that the rest 
of ‘you will want each a share in this stock, 
and I have opened a subscription for the O 
Hana San Fund. I can think of a long list 
of children—young and old—that I shall be 
sure to hear fromindue time. Other letters 


from Japan omitted. Mw MES 
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Edward Payson Weston 


says —In my recent walk from 4 
> New York to Albany, 150 miles in 
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LESsON FOR JULY 8. Luke 2: 25-38. 


PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


BY REV. A. EH. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first scene in the earthly life of Jesus 
pointed to His home in another world. In 
His last interview on earth with His disciples 
He called that home, ‘‘My Father’s house” 
[John 14:2]. From it came down to men, as 
we have seen, heavenly visitants, the heavenly 
child and a heavenly saying. : 

The next scene was in the temple, wher 
God had manifested Himself in this world. In 
the first recorded words which He spoke, Jesus 
called the temple also, ‘‘ My Father’s house”’ 
[Luke 2:49,R. V.] There, too, we find the 
same testimony to this vhild as the Son of 
God which came from the other world at His 
birth. The scene in the Father’s house on 
earth discloses: 

1. The worshipers in the temple. The angels 
hovering above the hillside sang of the “‘ good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the 
people: for there is born to'you...a Sav- 
jiour.’”? When Simeon in the temple beheld the 


' child Jesus, he expressed in another form the 


same great truth: ‘“‘ For mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation which Thou hast prepared be- 
fore the face of all peoples.” 

No moreimportant witness to Christ is given 
than that by the songs of the church. Three 
of these songs, besides that of the angels, have 
come down to us from the time of His. birth— 
the Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus of 
Zachariah and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon— 
each named from the first words of the song in 
the Latin version. They are among the most 
precious hymns of the worshipers of the Son 
of God. Salvation by Jesus Christ is the bur- 
den of them all. To have composed a hymn 
which fitly expresses the spirit of devotion to 
Jesus is a noble witness toHim. Tosingsuch 
hymns in that spirit is to serve Him well. 

The witness of faithful men and women to 
Christ is never in vain. It is part of that 
divinely guided movement which is to en- 
throne Him King of kings. Those were dark 
days when Jesus was brought for the first 
time into the temple. Formal observance of 
religious rules and ceremonies passed gener- 
ally for righteousness. Simeon was genuinely 
“righteous” [v. 25]. He treated men accord- 
ing to the laws of God. Only such men can 
speak of Christ by divine direction. He was 
also ‘“‘devout.”’ He reverenced God. QOnlya 
conscience that hears His voice can be relied 
on to point to right service to men. He wasa 
man of faith. He was constantly “looking 
for the Consolation of Israel.’”? That was the 
long-promised Messiah. To most of the peo- 
ple, apparently, that was only a name. But 
to him it was aninspiration. His faith was so 
strong that it had been rewarded with a spe- 
cial revelation that he should live to see the 
Messiah. ‘‘ The Holy Spirit was upon him.” 
That was before the Holy Spirit was given, ex- 
cept in special and peculiar instances. But in 
all ages the gift seems appropriate to sucha 
man as Simeon. 

It is to be noticed that in the darkest times 
many faithful witnesses to Christ are to be 
found by those who look for them. Were 
there ever gloomier days than those in which 
Herod reigned in Judea? Yet Simeon and 
Anna, Joseph and Mary, Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth were there—enough with those of like 
character to testify to the world of the Lord 
from heaven. 1 ahh: 

2. The mission of the Child. Simeon de- 
scribed it as he held the infant Jesus in his 


arms [vs. 30-32]. It meant salvation from God 


for all peoples, deliverance from oppression, 
remission of sins, free service of God, justice 
and kindness from men to each other, the 
realization of the divine ideal of manhood. 
It meant a prepared salvation. It was not a 
special revelation to Simeon. Through the 
ages God had been making ready for it. How 
that fact hghts up the darkness of the past! 
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When Ahab and Jezebel were persecuting the 
prophets, when the sophistries of false teach- 
ers were deceiving the chosen people, when 
the Assyrian hosts were sweeping the Israel- 
ites from the land, when the flames were con- 
suming the temple at Jerusalem, God was 
even then preparing His salvation before the 
face of all peoples, if they had been wise 
enough to see it. 

Salvation is far better understood now than 
it was then. It is seen to be not only a prom- 
ise of redemption from future misery, but a 
power to conquer present ills. It is a light 
for revelation to the nations. No figure to 
describe the spread of His gospel is so striking 
as this. The tidings of Jesus, taken to Japan, 
create a new morning there. To how many 
darkened hearts of India has Jesus been a 
light! Upon Africa how He is rising as the 
Sun of Righteousness! There are men who 
sneer at the mission of Jesus and ask what 
it bas accomplished. They call His service 
slavery to superstition and boast that they 
can set the people free from it. Dr. Wayland 
pertinently puts to such men these questions: 


Where are the men and the women, once 
impure, whom you have lifted into chasteness 
and goodness? Where are the islands whose 
people were once savages and cannibals whom 
you have raised into civilization, so that now 
the traveler passes safely from village to vil- 
lage, hearing of a Sabbath morning the church 
bells on every hilltup and seeing the quiet, 
peaceful worshipers, neatly clad, gathering to 
their chapel in every vale? Where are your 
New Hebrides? Where are your Fiji Islands ? 
Where your Eromanga? Where is your Sal- 
vation Army? Yourslum sisters? Your Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society? Your Newsboys’ Home? 
What have you to show that balances the 
graye of Mackay, of Livingstone, of Hanning- 
ton? 

What Simeon dimly saw has become plain in 
our generation. Jesus is indeed “a light for 
revelation to the Gentiles.” 

But He is not less ‘‘the glory of Thy people 
Israel.’ Jesus was born a Jew. When He 
received His name His nation claimed Him 
by the rite of circumcision. Now in the tem- 
ple at forty days old He who was to be the 
Redeemer of mankind was Himself redeemed. 
Ever since the night when God slew all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians He has claimed all 
the firstborn of the Hebrews. ‘‘On the day 
that I smote all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt I hallowed unto Me all the firstborn in 
Israel.”? But the parents of-the firstborn were 
permitted to redeem them with money. He 
who came.to give His life for many was Him- 
self ransomed. 

Jesus inherited all the peculiar privileges of 
the Jews, and He transmitted these privileges 
to all His disciples. ‘‘If ye are Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to the 
promise.” The Jews before Christ had great 
advantages over other nations: ‘‘The adop- 
tion and the glory, and the covenants and the 
giving of the law and the service and the 
promises.” But even the Christian Jew has 
no advantage over other Christians now. 
‘‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek... 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.’”’ The 
Jews rejected Him, but salvation came to the 
world through them. 

3. The saying of the prophet. This, too, not 
less than the angel’s message, was a heavenly 
saying. ‘‘ Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’”? But Simeon’s 
saying was the reverse side of the “ good 
tidings of great joy.” 

Jesus was to bring ruin to many and re- 
storation to many. Every blessing from God 
is accompanied with peril—none so great as 
the gift of Jesus Christ. No one can come 
into contact with Him and remain the same 
as before. Everything learned about Him 
makes one either better or worse. “The Lord 
of Hosts. .. shall be a sanctuary; but for a 
stone of stumbling. . . and many shall stumble 
thereon and fall and be broken.” Isa. 8: 14, 
15. Jesus comes, bringing salvation to all 
men, but He comes with His winnowing fan, 
separating the chaff from the wheat. 


He was to be for a sign of God’s love to 
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men. But He was to be spoken against. 
Either self must be conquered or Christ hated: 
and from the day when Herod sought to kill 
Him until now no man has been so hated as 
Jesus Christ, whose coming is the sign of 
the triumph of righteousness throughout the 
world. 

Those who love Him best must suffer most. 
A sword was to pierce His mother’s soul. 
She was to see Him tortured on the cross. 
Every disciple must follow in Christ’s foot- 
steps. Those who would conquer the world 
in His name must share His sufferings. 

He is a touchstone of character. As men 
approach Him the good and evil of their lives 
appear against His whiteness as a background. 
Enter into sympathy with Him and His work 
and you rise into His glory. Turn away from 
Him and you fall into hopeless depths of sin. 
To every one of us He reveals what we are. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, July 1-7. The Need of Christians in 
Public Life. Neh. 5: 1-13; 1 Tim. 2: 1+4. 
At the caucus and polls. As office holders. Na- 
tional decay certain if Christians neglect civic 


duties. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

Is there not danger that a truth such as that there 
ought to be no union of church and state will be 
pushed, in a country like ours, to an extreme that is 
as untrue as the error to which it is opposed? 

Have not the great political crises in our nation’s 
history been met by a fervent appeal from the pul- 
pit in behalf of loyal, Christian support of right and 
of the government? In a sense, must not church 


, and state have a real and vital union? 


On the other hand, is there not grave danger to be 
apprehended from quasi religious movements in 
politics, especially those that are secret and appeal 
to religious prejudice, such as the A. P. A.? Ought 
not thinking Christian men to oppose all such or- 
ganizations? : 

The more we read and reflect upon the tempta- 
tions incident to public life, and especially when we 
remember recent immorality in high places and the 
exposure of dishonesty in our Senate and of official 
police “protection” of infamy in our cities, the 
more ought we to celebrate our nation’s birthday by 
a righteous determination that only good men shall 
represent us in office. It is folly to talk of voting 
“for principles, not men.’ Principles are worth- 
less unless they produce men of principle. How 
was the heart of the nation, and that of President 
Lincoln, stirred, at a time when our generals seemed 
more careful to add stars to their shoulder straps 
than restore them to the flag, by the ringing poem, 
Abraham Lincoln, Give Us a Man. So, when the 
mask is torn off hypocrisy, and we discover corrup- 
tion among those pledged to promote the public 
weal, when Congress does its best to prove its in- 
competence and sugar trust frauds show the abomi- 
nation of desolation in the holy place, we cry out for 
men who can be trusted, men 


Whose fame is not bought and sold 
By a stroke of the politician’s pen. 


—— 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, July 8-14. How Are Men Helped By 
the Holy Spirit? John 16: 7-14. 

Individuals help us in proportion, on the 
one hand, to their ability and kind disposition, 
and, on the other hand, in proportion to our 
willingness to seek and receive their aid. 
Different persons are sought for different ob- 
jects. The expectation of financial assistance 
brings many to the doors of Mr. Rockefeller 
or Mr. Vanderbilt. We go to a recognized 
scholar for light on a dark passage of Scrip- 
ture. The nature and resources of the indi- 
vidual determine .the character of the help 
which he proffers. If this be so, the help 
which comes from the Spirit of God must be, 
primarily, spiritual, and only those who feel 
striving within them spiritual longings and 
aspirations will seek it. If we have nv soul 
life at all, if we never are stirred in the deep- 
est and highest regions of our spirits, we are 
not likely to ask if there be any response 
from the heart of God to our human need. 
But those who desire to cultivate that which 
is best within them will eagerly welcome the 
assistance God gives. 

For the help of the Spirit means that we 
are not left to work out our own salvation 
unaided. It is impossible to make anything 
else out of these words of Jesus than that He 
intended His disciples to believe that all that 
He had been to them was to be continued to 
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them in the presence of the Spirit whom He’ 
was to send. Christianity was not to propa- 
gate itself in the world relying simply on the 
memory of His spotless life and His divine 
teachings—nay, not even by calling to mind 
the pathos and appealing force of His death. 
It was to grow and spread because behind it 
was the impetus of a mighty vital power. 
When we consider what Christ had come to 
mean to His disciples during the three years 
of daily association, and transfer to the Spirit 
the same strengthening and inspiring influ- 
ences which radiated constantly from Jesus, 
we get some idea of what the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit must have meant to the Christians 
of the apostolic.age. And the Acts of the 
Apostles proves that they did grasp the thought 
as Jesus intended to have them. That book 
represents them as living in the Spirit, re- 
joicing in the Spirit, going hither and thither 
at the summons of the Spirit, testifying to the 
truth in the strength of the Spirit, enduring 
martyrdom even courageously and calmly be- 
cause sustained by the Spirit. 

We need not.to be puzzled intellectually by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and it ought to 
mean no less to us Christians of a later day. 
He does not supersede nor destroy our own 
faculties. Peter was Peterand John was John 
both before and after Pentecost. But the 
Spirit does re-enforce our own weak endeav- 
ors and limited resources. He takes hold and - 
pulls with us, and our load becomes easier to 
bear and the path less thorny and steep. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He, 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee. 


Parallel verses: Luke 12: 12; Acts 1: 8; 
Rom. 8: 16, 26; 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11; 2 Cor. 3: 17; 
Gal. 6: 853; Eph. 3: 16; 4: 30;'1 John 3: 24, 


THE Y. M. 0. A. JUBILEE. 


On June 6, 1844, twelve young men metina 
small room under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and constituted themselves into 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, ‘ lit- 
tle dreaming,” to quote Dr. Cuyler, ‘‘ that the 
stroke struck that day would echo through 
the ages.’’ Fifty years have passed away and 
the leader of the twelve is again seated in 
the quaint, cak-wainscoted apartment, which 
would long ago have been demolished were it 
not the birthplace of the Y.M.C€.A. He is 
now head of the house—Hitchcock, Williams 
& Co.,72 St. Paul’s Churchyard—which he en- 
tered as a young assistant. Though old and 
white haired, his eye is as bright and his spirit 
as youthful as ever. In half a century the 
earnest band of a dozen has grown into a mul- 
titude of half a million; the one company has 
multiplied itself by five thousand. These as- 
sociations are organized into national unions, 
and these again into one comprehensive inter- 
national union, with headquarters and an ex- 
ecutive committee at Geneva and correspond- 
ing members in every civilized country. This 
committee, among other important functions, 
organizes triennial conferences of delegates 
from associations all over the world. The 
thirteenth of this series of conferences, held 
in London, June 1-7, was the jubilee celebra-’ 
tion. 

The convention was, according to Mr. J. H. 
Putterill, organizing secretary, the largest 
representative gathering of the kind ever held 
in any part of the world. Over 2,000 dele- 
gates came from twenty-one countries, in- 
cluding Finland, Hungary, China, Japan, 
Persia, West Africa, New Zealand. Scandi- 
navia sent a contingent of 200, headed by the 
president of the Stockholm branch, Prince 
Oscar Bernadotte, second son of Oscar IL, 
king of Sweden and Norway. The recollec- 
tion that afew years ago the prince forfeited 
his right of succession to the throne in order 
to marry the woman he loved, Mlle. Munck, 
lady-in-waiting to his mother, added to the 
warmth of his welcome. Another distin- 
guished delegate was Count Andreas von 
Bernstorff, who was at one time attached to 
the German legation at Washington. A 
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member of the royal German household, he 
is the confidential friend of Emperor Will- 
iam, who gave 5,000 marks toward the build- 
ing of a Y. M. C. A. hall in Berlin. Both 
these princes took public part in the jubilee 
proceedings, in prayer and speech, and 
charmed everybody by their unaffected bear- 
ing and simple, pure English. Other notable 
continental delegates were Pastor George Ap- 
pia of Paris, Superintendent Krummacher of 
Elberfeld, Prof. J. E. Barde of Geneva. 


Among the American delegates were Hon. 


John Wanamaker, Dr. Cuyler, bright and 
vigorous, and .Morris K. Jesup, ‘ Chris- 
tian banker.’’ Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, an- 
nounced as “the Christian railroad presi- 
dent,’’ was more than once on the platform, 
and narrowly escaped making a speech, and 
H,. Thane Miller, standing on one of the 
queen’s kitchen tables in front of Windsor 
Castle, shook the heavens with farewell words. 

Day by day we took dinner and tea in a 
huge marquee, seating 2,300, on the Thames 
Embankment, being the guests in turn of the 
Jubilee Council, Mr. John Cory, Lady Will- 
iams, Lord- Kinnaird, Lady Louisa Ashburton 
and Sir George Williams. The Swedish dele- 
gates brought over a choir of sixty male sing- 
ers, who discoursed sweet music after dinner 
and, to the delight of all, broke into national 
airs and mountain songs at every opportunity. 
In four days were consumed 12,500 pounds of 
meat, 30,000 rolls, 450 pounds of butter, 130 
pounds of tea and large quantities of other 
commodities. It took 3,000 yards of table- 
cloth to cover the tables and there were 162 
attendants. Surely these figures are big 
enough even for Americans, German dele- 
gates created amusement by asking for beer 
and failing to understand that it is not a tem- 
perance drink in England. 

The four largest and most representative 
ecclesiastical buildings in London were util- 
ized. The opening service was held in West- 
minster Abbey with all the ceremony of the 
Church of England. The venerable Dean 
Bradley read the lesson and the Bishop of 
London preached the sermon. How impress- 
ive the service was! The gray minster crowded 
with people of many nations, the trilin- 
gual singing of ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell” and “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,’ the beautiful chanting of the 
white-surpliced choir, the scarlet vestments 
of the clergy, the roll and swell of the organ, 
the twilight only relieved by long rows of 
lighted candles must be imagined, it cannot 
be described. At the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
on Sunday morning Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
preached a special sermon, and, adopting a 
suggestion of the late Lord Shaftesbury, drew 
parallels between Y. M. C. A.’s and the cit- 
ies of refuge. In the evening at the City 
Temple Dr. Joseph Parker, who said he had 
“dragged himself out of bed to be there,” 
after giving a cordial and loving welcome, 
discoursed on The Importance of Personal 
Testimony. In the afternoon the English, 
French, German and Scandinavian delegates 
held separate services in different halls. In 
all fourteen hundred special sermons were 
preached by ministers of all denominations 
throughout the country. A public thanksgiv- 
ing service, attended by from eight to ten 
thousand people, was held in St. Paul’s. 

One secret of the unqualified success of the 
jubilee celebration was the constant variety 
of the program. No two days were alike. 
Many admirable papers were read and encour- 
aging reports presented of the progress of the 
work in all parts of the world, but a continu- 
ous round of papers and speeches, however 
excellent,is apt to become wearisome. Know- 
ing this, the organizers of the convention 
wisely arranged for gatherings of a different 
type. On one evening the delegates were the 
guests of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don in the Guildhall and were royally enter- 
tained. This ancient body voted £1,000 for 
the purpose and issued 4,000 invitations. The 
lord mayor and his lady, with the sherrffs, 
resplendent in official robes, personally re- 


‘jubilee celebration of 1894 was over. 
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ceived the delegates one by one, Refresh- 
ments were lavishly dispensed and high-class 
music provided. After receiving the freedom 
of the city in a casket chiefly composed of oak 
from the old Guildhall roof, Sir George was 
eulogized by the mayor and others. ns 

On the evening of Jubilee Day, the Albert 
Hall, the largest building in London, was 
crowded with at least 10,000 persons. Sir 
George was presented with his bust in marble 
and received an ovation such as is rarely wit- 
nessed in London. The vigorous and happy 
way in which he responded justified his claim, 
“T’m a young man yet.’’ The proceedings 
began with a gymnastic display by represen- 
tatives of ‘‘ muscular Christianity,’’ one stand- 
ing five feet three in his stockings taking the 
high jump at five feet six. Lord Kinnaird, 
Canon Fleming and Dr. Parker made rous- 
ing speeches. Dr. Pentecost led the Lord’s 
Prayer. Prince Oscar both prayed and spoke. 
Mr. Wanamaker delivered a stately eulogy on 
Sir George Williams and the Queen of Eng- 
land. Americans when they cross the Atlan- 
tic seem to vie with Britishers in loyalty to 
the throne. At’Windsor Dr. Cuyler spoke of © 
the ‘noble, pure, loving, gracious lady, who 
is queen of hearts, even among us American 
republicans.” Messages between Her Maj- 
esty and the conference were several times ex- 
changed. In one sense Madame Antoinette 
Sterling created the effect of the evening at 
the Albert Hall. She sang The Gift, and then, 
in a way that drew the tears, Darby and Joan. 
Later on she sang recitatively the Twenty- 
third Psalm. When an encore was demanded 
the great singer quickly reappeared, advanced 
to the front of the orchestra, and instead of 
singing spoke thus, in loud clear tones: 

Dear brothers and sisters, let us have but 
one country—God-country! Let us have but 
one cburch—tbe invisible church! Let us 
have but one creed—to love God, our Father- 
Mother God, and our neighbors as ourselves! 
The effect was electrical. These few words, 
expressing as they did the whole spirit and 
effect of the conference, evoked a great out- 
burst of emotion from the vast assembly. 

A visit to historic Windsor was the closing 
event.’ The queen granted privileges which, 
said Prebendary Webb-Peploe, proposing a 
message of cordial and respectful thanks to 
Her Majesty, had never been given before. 
Besides inspecting the state apartments, the 
delegates were permitted to visit the late 
prince consort’s model farm, the royal stables, 
the royal gardens at Frogmore and the Royal 
Mausoleum, which is only open to the public 
for a few hours one day a year, and then by 
special order. Luncheon was served in Wind- 
sor Park and afterwards a series of photo- 
graphs was taken on the queen’s private 
garden terrace. One drawback was the ab- 
sence of Sir George Williams, who, by un- 
remitting attendance at all the gatherings, 
had overtaxed his strength. Whenever and 
wherever he appeared he met with a warm 
reception, and in his absence every mention 
of his name was hailed with enthusiasm. 

The farewell took place in front of the inner 
gates of the castle, with blue sky overhead 
and a fine natural panorama stretching away 
infront. The final meeting was, if anything, 
more impressive than the first assembly in 
the Abbey, and a fitting termination to a 
memorable convention. Prayer was offered 
in three languages, and parting words were 
spoken by Dr. Newman Hall, Mr, Webb- 
Peploe, Count Bernstorff, Mr. Wanamaker— 
who said he would never agaiu be able to find 
a dictionary with the word foreigner in it— 
H. Thaine Miller and Howard Williams (Sir 
George’s son). Speakers and hearers were 
stirred to the depths and many eyes and 
cheeks were wet. Three lusty cheers were 
given for Her Majesty, ‘‘God save the queen” 
was sung, then came the Doxology, and the 
But the 
memory and blessed effect will abide for many 
along day. ‘‘ Weare,” said one of the speak- 
ers, ‘‘loath to part. We have but met, but, 
having met, we can never part.’ ALBION. 


It is a truly scientific discussion. 
_be reassuring to all who have grown into 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


The little volume which bears this title is 
a memorial of the late Prof. Theodore C. 
Pease, Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in Andover Theological Seminary, who died 
last November. Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., 
has supplied a brief introduction and there 


is a biographical sketch followed by Pro-. 


fessor Pease’s inaugural address, upon as- 
suming his professorship, on The Christian 
Miuistry: [ts Present Claim and Attraction, 
two lectures from his course on homiletics, 
two of his sermons, an essay on Dante which 
he had read on several occasions and a few 
specimens of his work as a hymn-writer and 
poet. A good likeness of him forms the 
frontispiece, 

Professor Pease, although comparatively 
a young man, was beginning to be known 
quite widely and was honored and beloved 
wherever he was known. Indeed, the 
strength of the personal regard which he 
inspired was somewhat unusual as was that 
of the respect felt for his uncommon abili- 
ties. It is no small a thing to be invited 
to succeed such men as Professors Phelps 
and Tucker, yet it already was becoming 
evident that no mistake had been made, 
Professor Pease’s early death was one of 
those events which try human faith in God 
severely, for he was on the threshold of a 
most useful career for which he seemed 
conspicuously qualified. 

This volume, fragmentary although it is, 
answers its purpose well and will recall him 
distinctly to all who know him. His thor- 
ough scholarship, his wise methods, his 
earnest spirituality, these and other features 
of his character and work may be suggested 
as vividly and lastingly by such a book as 
this—which has been edited by a club of 
his friends, the Fortnightly Club—as by a 
more elaborate work. It will find a cordial 
welcome and throughout a by no means 
limited circle of readers. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.  $1.25.] 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM, 


Prof. Richard T. Ely has made in this 
book a significant contribution to the task 
of clarifying the public mind upon this 
engrossing subject. We know of no other 
volume which affords a better general con- 
ception of what the reader needs to know 
who has not time to master the litera- 
ture of the topic. The book has four divi- 
sions. One explains the nature of socialism 
and contrasts it with some other schemes 
of industrial change. A second declares 
wherein the strength of socialism lies and 
the services which the agitation of the sub- 
ject already has rendered. A third points 
out its weaknesses and dangers. . The fourth 
discusses the golden mean, or what is prac- 
ticable in social reform. 

The thorough familiarity with the topic 
in its many branches and its minor particu- 
lars and the candid and temperate spirit 
of the author win respect and confidence. 
It will 


the conviction that socialism is an unman- 
ageable force which has been set in opera- 
tion by those who neither understand it nor 
are able to control it. It also will enlighten 
avd warn all who assume that the socialistic 
movement is to accomplish nothing of real 
or permanent value to the world. The first 
division naturally is chiefly historical. The 
s ‘ : 
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second and third are studies of present facts 
and tendencies. The last contains conclu- 
sions or inferences drawn from its predeces- 
sors. 

There is little in it to which impartial 
readers will take exception. It does not 
advocate extreme courses. Weare not quite 
clear whether Professor Ely sympathizes or 
not with all the aims of socialism which he 
states—e. g., the abolition of rent and inter- 
est, At any rate, he favors no hasty, unjust 
steps in that direction. He admits readily 
the limitations of socialism at its probable 
best in certain vital directions, for instance 
in respect to agriculture. We are specially 
glad to observe also that he is able to con- 
sider the subject of competition calmly and 
reasonably. Upon this point many writers 
in reference to socialism hitherto have 
spoken rashly and foolishly. That grave 
evils inhere in competition cannot be denied, 
yet we believe him correct in saying, as he 
does, that ‘‘it is, when properly restricted, 
upon the whole, a beneficent force.’’: Cer- 
tainly it is far from being an unmixed 
evil, 

He renders very clear tlie fact that needed 
social reforms cannot be brought about all 
atonce. Progress must be gradual, and its 
tide may ebb and flow more or less before 
reaching its final level. But it is being 
made and steadily and the process of ac- 
complishing it is educating its advocates to 
be cautious and wise. There is less and 
less danger of great social upheavals grow- 
ing out of it. The picture of the future 
social state which he imagines is at once 
far more probable and far more attractive 
than the insipid monotony of human soci- 
ety which is Mr. Bellamy’s ideal. 

Professor Ely thinks that therein great na- 
tional undertakings will be owned and man- 
aged by the nation, that men will co-operate 
far more than at present and in great part 
through the agency of improved govern- 
ment, that excessive fortunes will disappear 
and moderate fortunes be largely multiplied 
in number, that the element of chance in 
business will be mostly eliminated, and that 
there will be more time, opportunity and 
power for devotion to the higher pursuits of 
life. We heartily commend his volume as 


a positive and definite aid to the compre- 


hension of the situation and its needs. It 
is the third volume in the Library of Eco- 
nomics and Politics of which its author is 
the editor. [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50. ] 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

The twelfth volume in the American 
Chureh History Series is A History of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Society of Friends, 
the United Brethren in Christ, and the Evan- 
gelical Association [Christian Literature Co. 
$3.00]. The respective authors are Rev. B. 
B. Tyler, D. D., Prof. A. C. Thomas, R. H. 
Thomas, M.D, Rev. D. Berger, D. D., and 
Rey. S. P. Spreng. Rev. Dr. S. M. Jackson, 
one of the general editors of the series, also 
has contributed a valuable bibliography of 
American Church History. The reader is 
offered in the divisions of this work all 
which any but special students need to 
know about each denomination considered 
and the work, being done by experts, is 
trustworthy as well as well wrought in 
form. The labor involved in such a work 
as Dr. Jackson’s bibliography can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have some per- 
sonal knowledge of what it means to pre- 
pare one, and it is of the utmost value. 
The volume is printed and bound in the 
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simple but handsome style of its prede- 
cessors. 

Judaism at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions [Robert Clarke & Co. $2.50] con- 
tains most of the papers presented at the 
Parliament proper, the Congress and the 
Presentation. It is probably the most in- 
structive and trustworthy exposition of 
modern Judaism which ever has been made. 
Among the contributors are Rey. Dr. I. M. 
Wise, on The Theology of Judaism; Rev. 
Dr. K. Kohler, on The Synagogue and 
the Church and Their Mutual Relations, 
with Reference to Their Ethical Teachings; 
Rey. Dr. David Philipson, on Judaism and 
the Moderna State; Rev. Dr. H. Berkowitz, 
on Judaism and the Social Question; Rev. 
Dr. A. Moses, on Judaism a Religion and 
not a Race; Rev. Dr. J. Silverman, on Pop- 
ular Errors about the Jews; Miss Henrietta 
Szold, on What Judaism Has Done for 
Women, etc. It is a book which cannot 
well be read hastily but which, if studied 


carefully, is exceedingly profitable to either 


Jew or Gentile. Itis one of the immensely 
valuable, even if indirect, results of the 
Parliament of Religions that it has called so 
much material of this sort into being. 

Rey. A. B. Simpson, the author of Larger 
Outlooks on Missionary Lands [Christian 
Alliance Publishing Co. $3.00], describes 
therein a journey round the world for the 
purpose of inspecting missionary fields and 
forming plans for missionary work. He 
apparently is a faith-healer and seems to 
be very devout and affectionate but gener- 
alizes a great deal and leaves us in some 
doubt as to the practical aspects of the 
mission work which he represents. His 
book contains very little important infor- 
mation which is not familiar and all which 
has to do specially with mission work of 
his own body might have been put into a 
very few pages. The book makes no pre- 
tenses it is true, and is based upon the 
author’s letters home but its size—almost 
six hundred pages—and cost are excessive 
in view of its exceedingly small value in 
comparison with most of the literature of 
travel and missions. It is illustrated freely 
but many of the pictures are executed 
poorly. Some however are very good. 

Some three years since Prof. J. M. Hop- 
pin, D. D., of Yale University, now con- 
nected with the Art School but formerly 
and for many years with the Theological 
Seminary, published a volume, Sermons on 
Faith, Hope and Love, with Hore Homilet- 
ice [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], in which 
were a dozen sermons and some eight or 
nine score pages of familiar, practical re- 
plies to actual questions of young preach- 
ers. The volume possessed exceptional in- 
terest and merit in its way and we are glad 
to record the appearance now of a second 
and enlarged edition of it. Not only those 
who have been students of the author’s at 
Yale Seminary but many others also will ap- 
preciate the volume and. learn much from it. 
——Here, too, is a new and enlarged edition 
of W. O. Bourne’s little book, Now I Lay 
Me Down to Sleep, the Prayer of Childhood 
in Literature and Song [A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.00], a most miscellaneous collec- 
tion in prose and verse of all sorts and qual- 
ities of material bearing upon this familiar 
and sacred petition. lt isa pleasant, touch- 
ing and helpful little volume. 


TEXT BOOKS, 


The revised edition—including the first 
four books—of Xenophon’s Anabasis [Ginn 
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& Co. $1.65] as prepared for the use of pu® 
pils by Professors W. W. Goodwin and J. W. 
White, of Harvard, is out in a handsome 
and convenient volume with ample preface, 
notes, etc. Itis adapted to the latest edi- 
tions of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar and 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar in Allen’s revision. 
——Prof. C. F. Smith has edited the third 
book of Thucydides [Ginn & Co. $1.75] on 
the basis of the Classen-Steup edition of 
1892. It is a volume which critical scholars 
will appreciate highly.—The First Book 
in English [American Book Co. 40 cents] is 
by W. H. Maxwell and is a good example of 
simple, orderly arrangement and of good 
judgment in guiding the child mind. Yet 
it possesses no very marked features dis- 
tinguishing it from other good books. 

The First Steps in Algebra [Ginn & Co. 
70 cents], by G. A. Wentworth, is meant for 
use in the higher grammar school grades 
and it makes special effort to be intelligible 
and to lay lasting foundations in the mind. 
—F rom the same house comes A Prepar- 
atory German Reader for Beginners [45 
cents}, by C. L. Van Daell, the material of 
which has been sought in German historical 
literature and lyric poetry as of more im- 
portance than the legendary lore from which 
such material often is gathered. The book 
in other respects is much like the best of its 
predecessors. Spencer’s System of Lucid 
Short-hand [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
devised by W. G. Spencer and prefaced by 
Herbert Spencer, his son, was invented fifty 
years ago but is claimed to be abundantly 
worthy of present acquirement and use, 
Students of the subject should examine it. 
——Mr. J. N. Tilden’s descriptive, industrial 
and commercial Grammar School Geogra- 
phy (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. $1.25] is 
printed and illustrated handsomely. Itis as 
full as such a volume well can be and is accu- 
rate in the main. But New Bedford has 
passed Lowell in the manufacturing race 
and now stands next to Fall River. ni 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The author of An Englishman in Paris, 
which was widely read, has brought out 
another racy volume, My Paris Note-book 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25]. He knows 
his Paris intimately and has had uncom- 
mon opportunities of learning particulars 
about many affairs of consequence which 
ordinarily not only are confined to very 
few persons but also are guarded well for 
decades and often for generations. Indeed 
many of the statements here made have 
been kept secret for many years. The 
reign of Napoleon III. is the period about 
which most of the author’s somewhat 
gossipy but also serious and informing 
communications center, but many of the 
Frenchmen who havé come to the front 
since the emperor’s fall also are portrayed 
with evident and most entertaining fidel- 
ity. Thiers and MacMahon, Gambetta and 
Grévy, Ribot, Clemenceau, Brisson, etc., all 
are sketched for us in a half sympathetic, 
half derisive fashion which is most amus- 
ing and which also carries conviction with 
it. The book is a desirable addition to the 
literature which students of the social and 
political history of the second half of the 
nineteenth century will find specially val- 
uable. 

The late Rev. T. C. Finlayson, D. D., pas- 
tor of Rusholme Congregational’ Church, 
in Manchester, Eng., was a man of unu- 
sual intellectual and spiritual gifts and his 
brother Dr. James Finlayson has prepared 
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a pleasant memorial volume, called Essays, 
Addresses and Lyrical Translations [Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00], to which Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins has supplied an appropriate bio- 
graphical sketch. The contents do not seem 


‘to be in the form of sermons, although 


some of them would do good service as 
sermons, but to be rather extracts from his 
many contributions to the religious and 
other press, his poems, etc. They are 
mainly upon literary or moral themes—e. g., 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; The Uses of the 
Imagination in the Christian Ministry ; Chris- 
tian Hospitality; Law, Miracle and Prayer; 
Translations from Goethe, Schiller, etc. 
They reveal a mind of no common order 
and a character strong and influential al- 
though unassuming. Dr, Finlayson was a 
preacher of repute, and we wonder a little 
that none of his discourses are included in 
these pages. American readers, some of 
whom must have known him, will find his 
thoughts stimulating and his spirit uplift- 
ing. 

Mr. James Douglas, author of Canadian 
Independence, Annexation and British Impe- 
rial Federation [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents] takes the sensible view that the an- 
nexation of Canada to the United States is 
not desirable and that the good results 
which it might.bring to pass can be secured 
by the proper adjustment of mutual com- 
mercial relations. We agree with him and 
commend his reasoning. He goes further 
and urges Canadian independence strongly, 
and claims that, if there be advantages in 
British imperial federation, the first step 
toward securing them for Canada is to pro- 


‘claim her independent: of Great Britain. 


We incline to believe him right here, too. 
At any rate his book is worth reading with 
care. 

_ The Columbian Knowledge Series is start- 
ing off most successfully. The second issue 
is Public Libraries in America [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00], by Librarian W. I. Fletcher 
of Amherst College. In a series of short 
but well furnished chapters it discusses the 
public library movement, library laws, li- 
brary buildings, classification and cata- 
logues, reference work, the American Li- 
brary Association, Special Libraries, etc. 
A valuable appendix adds facts and sugges- 
tions and there are many good illustrations. 
The book is of more than passing interest 
and value and not only to those actively 
connected with public libraries.——The 
Century [Century Co. $3.00], from Novem- 
ber, 1898, to April, 1894, bound together in 
the familiar and somewhat gorgeous gilded 
covers, is as substantial, diversified, tempt- 
ing and rewarding as ever. It is unsafe to 
open it—even if you have read all six of its 
numbers before—unless you have some 
hours at your disposal. 


NOTES. 
— Mr. W. D. Howells and his daughter 
have gone abroad for the summer and Mr. 


Howells expects to make a careful study of 
Holland. 


—— Mr. F. H. Scott, president of the Cen- 
tury Co., recently said in a public address 


that each number of the Century costs more 


than ten thousand dollars for contributions 
and pictures before it goes to press. 


— The Bookman for June says that the 
new novel, A Modern H-retic, which has ap- 
peared anonymously, is the work of Rey, C.S. 
Horne, pastor of the Allen St. Congregational 
Church in Kensington, London. Mr. Horne 
is well known to many American Congrega- 
tionalists. 
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—— The Century Company proposes to is- 
sue early in the autumn a supplementary vol- 
ume of the Century Dictionary, bound to 
match the latter. It is to be a cyclopedia of 
names and will include 1,100 pages. Its editor 
is B. E. Smith, the managing editor of the 
Century Dictionary. 


—— The Tennyson memorial in the Isle of 
Wight is to stand near Farringford, his home 
at Freshwater. It is to be in the form of an 
Iona cross thirty-four feet high and will be 
716 feet. above high watermark and serve as a 
beacon for many miles. The design adopted 
is that of J. L. Pearson, R. A. 


— The publication committee who issued 
a memorial volume about the centennial cele- 
bration of Washington’s inaugural address 
have reported that they have prepared and 
disposed of an edition of 938 copies, and that 
the plates are destroyed. Whoever owns a 
copy of the volume doubtless will see it rise 
in value on his hands. 


There is a disturbance at Stratford-on- 
Avon because one of the church-wardens has 
sold for old lumber the carved oak doors 
which were placed at the north end of the 
church a century before Shakespeare was born 
and have been there ever since until tempo- 
rarily removed a few weeks ago. Probably 
they will be replaced. 


—— The late Mr. Frederick Burgess of Lon- 
don was one of the proprietors of the famous 
Moore and Burgess minstrels, but he also was. 
an accomplished book specialist and for many 
years gave special attention to collecting the 
works of Cruikshank, Dickens, Ruskin and 
Thackeray. His series of first editions of 
Thackeray is one of the finest in existence. 
His library has been or is about to be sold at 
auction. / 


— The statement that Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have received large sums in royalties 
from the publishers of the successive issues of 
Gospel Hymns is wholly untrue. They never 
have received anything thus. The money 
which would have come to them was turned 
over to certain trustees who distributed it for 
various religious purposes and now, at the 
request of these trustees, it is given to the 
authorities of the Northfield and Mt. Hermon 
seminaries, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE SPECIAL KINESIOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL GYM- 
NASTICS. By the Baron Nils Posse,M.G. pp.380. 
$3.00. 

MATTER, ETHER AND MOTION. By A. E. Dolbear, 
Ph.D. pp. 407. $2.00. 

Up AND DowN THE NILE. By Oliver Optic. pp. 


352. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. By Arnold Tomp- 
kins. pp. 280. 85 cents. 

Student Publishing Co. Hartford. 

THE EPIC OF THE ORIENT. By Key. H. M. Syden- 
stricker. pp.111. 75 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

JUDAS MACCAB#US AND THE JEWISH WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. By C. R. Conder, LL.D. pp. 
218. $1.25. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: MEASURE FOR MEAS- 
URE and THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. pp. 144 and 94. 
45 cents each. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York... 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE. By Major-General O. O. 
Howard. pp. 349. $1.50. 

W.J. Shuey. Dayton, O. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE. By Rey. CU. J. Kephart. 

pp. 80. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

AN IDEAL COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ART EDUCA- 
TION. Six Manuals and Twenty-three Drawing 
Books. By L.S. Thompson, Pd. D. y 

Home Market Club. Boston. 
WEBSTER ON PROTECTION. By Rey. Will C. Wood. 
pp. 48. 10 cents. \ 
Maynard, Merrill & Oo. New York. 
ZRSOP’S FABLES. pp. 64. 12 cents. 
F.T. Neely. Chicago. 

IN THE QUARTER. By R. W. Chambers. 
50 cents. = 

THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. By R.H.Savage. pp. 
420. 50 cents. 

THE MAJOR IN WASHINGTON CiTy. Second Series. 
pp. 251. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


pp. 314. 


June. FORTNIGHTLY.—NORTHFIELD ECHOES.—AL- 


TRUISTIC REVIEW.—MvsiIc REVIEW.—THINKER.— ~ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.— UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
July, QUIVER.—CASSELL’S.—_FRANK LESLI®’S. 


a 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The summer mission in Lowell is a practi- 
cal plan which might be undertaken to advan- 
tage in other cities. ( 

The spirit of independence is manifested by 
another church in the Interior which has 
voted for self-support. 

A Canadian church is heard from this week. 
Its prosperity has been large spiritually and 
materially. 

The subject Good Roads and a special invi- 
tation by the pastor to wheelmen proved a 
powerful attraction to the cyclists in a city in 
New York. 

Were every town as responsive after two 
weeks of special meetings as the one in IIli- 
nois, it would be well to enter upon a cam- 
paign immediately in all of our churchless 
towns. 

The Ministers’ Book Club in St. Louis offers 
a valuable suggestion to pastors who cannot 
easily have access to the latest books. 

Some additional churches are mentioned 
this week as enjoying services in their own 
edifices for the first time. The period of in- 
convenience which many new churches ex- 
perience at the start doubtless prepares them 
for a fuller appreciation of their later bless- 
ings. 


MAINE CONFERENCE. 


New England offers the traveler no greater 
attraction than the lovely valley of the Ken- 
nebec, the highway for travel and traffic into 
the interior of Maine. Bangor, a city among 
the trees and Rome-like with its many hills, 
was the place of meeting. The First Church 
gave a cordial welcome through its pastor, 
Rey. C. H. Cutler. Hon. G. C. Moses served 
as moderator and Deacon E. F. Duren for the 
fortieth time as recording secretary. For for- 
ty-five years, also, as chairman of the publish- 
ing committee, he has edited the Maine Min- 
utes. This remarkable service was affection- 
ately recognized as his resignation was ac- 
cepted. The new secretary, Rev. C. D. Crane, 
preached the sermon from the words, ‘“‘In the 
midst of you standeth One whom ye know 
not.” The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Rev. E. M. Cousins, was a comprehensive 
and admirable survey of the State work. The 
churches in Maine number 243—a decrease 
offfouur—and the present membership is 21,413. 
Highty-four churches are without pastors. The 
789 additions for 1893 are fifty per cent. less 
than the average for the past ten years. The 
benevolences, $75,650—a decline of $2,000— are 
above the average for ten years. 

The first evening was given tO missionary 
addresses. Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. D., of the 
A. B. C. F. M. spoke on the significance of 
The World’s Evangelization. The fascinat- 
ing address of Dr. Pauline Root on medical 
missions in Madura appealed deeply to Chris- 
tian sympathy and benevolence. Secretary 
C. J. Ryder of the A. M. A., in vigorous and 
stimulating words, spoke of the need and pos- 
sibilities of the Indians. At the meeting of 
the Maine Missionary Society Secretary J. E. 
Adams, D. D., reported 120 churches under its 


‘care, only five of which hawe a membership of 


over 100. The changéable nature of the pas- 
torates in these weak churches is one of the 
chief difficulties in the missionary problem. 
The appointment of a general missionary for 
Western Maine has been discontinued. The 
Opening up and rapid settlement of the large 


‘and fertile county of Aroostook in North- 


eastern Maine offers a magnificent opportu- 
nity for missionary enlargement. The decline 
of $7,600 in legacies over last year made an 
equal deficit for the payment of the mis- 
sionary expenditure of $26,600. The vacancy 
caused by Professor Paine’s resignation as 
president of the society was filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Galen C. Moses. The woman’s 
missionary meetings were ably addressed by 
Dr. Root, Mrs. K. B. Lewis, Mrs. C. A. Wood- 
bury and Mrs, Fuster. The interest of these 
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meetings was greatly enhanced by the report 
of increased benevolence in all departments of 
woman’s work, the sum total being nearly 
$10,000. 

The social spirit of Bangor found most de- 
lightful expression in a reception tendered to 
the conference by the young ladies of the city 
in the Y.M.C. A. Building, recently built at 
a cost of $62,000. 

Interdenominational comity, so practically 
inaugurated a few years ago, is still a live 
issue in Maine. Its spirit was admirably il- 
lustrated by fraternal greetings from repre- 
sentatives of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches and by a scholarly and powerful ad- 
dress by Rev. J. M. Frost of the First Meth- 
odist Church. He inferred that the religious 
déstitution of portions of the State was due 
to the overstocking of other portions with 
churches. There are 1,500 Protestant churches 
in the State, or one for every 500 of the popu- 
lation. This calls annually for $25,000 mis- 
sionary money from the various denomina- 
tional societies, still leaving 130 communities 
without any Protestant religious service. The 
speaker termed the present efforts at comity 
the fruit of a regenerated denominationalism. 


Dr. Arthur Little spoke eloquently of the re- - 


quirements of The Leadership Demanded by 
the Hour. The business meetings of the con- 
ference indicate the rapid infusion of new 
vigor and life. The time of meeting has been 
ehanged from June to September, and every 
church in the State is hereafter to be entitled 
to representation by its pastor and one dele- 
gate. The spirit of the conference was pre- 
eminently missionary. This found happy il- 
lustration in the spirited raising of $450 for 
the new church building at Island Falls. 

The closing address on The Christ of Faith 
was by Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D.D. Rev. 
G. M. Howe was elected moderator for next 
year. D. M. P. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The 185th meeting of the General Associ- 
ation of Connecticut was held, June 19, 20, 
in the Asylum Hill Church, Hartford. This 
being the first year that each member enter- 
tained. himself, the attendance was not in- 
creased above that of former years. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, however, a good 
number was present. 

The association organized by the election 
of Rey. Dr. J. W. Cooper as moderator and 
Rev. Roscoe Nelson as scribe. Rev. J. H. 
Twitchell cordially welcomed the brethren to 
his church and city, and with patriotic remi- 
niscence exhorted them to cheer and courage. 
In his address as retiring moderator Rev. J.S. 
Ives sketched the history of the association 
from its first meeting held in Hartford in 1708, 
when the face of Connecticut Congregation- 
alism was set rather toward the Presbyterians 
than the Pilgrims. 

Two of the topics were such as to open the 
way for a warm discussion of questions per- 
taining to Biblical criticism and the authority 
of the Bible. Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale 
Seminary presented a clear and judicial paper 
on The Unity of the Evangelical and Scientific 
Spirit in Theology. He defined the scientific 
and evangelical spirits and urged that these 
should not be in conflict but that both should 
be maintained in the development of theologi- 
cal science. The paper led to the expression 
of diverse opinions, especially with reference 
to the results of the higher criticism, as did 
also the paper by Rev. C. E. Stowe on The 
Persistence of Faith. Mr. Stowe earnestly 
maintained the indestructibility of Christian 
faith, but as earnestly and fearlessly defended 
freedom of investigation, thought and speech 
regarding the documents which have been 
held as faith’s foundation. Mr. Stowe started 
again the blood of the brethren, and opinions 
conservative and radical found expression. 
It is, however, a matter of remark that not 
once did the temper of any speaker overcome 
the brotherly spirit. 

An address on The Congregational Idea of 
Worship was given by Rev. G. H. Howe, the 
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practical part of which was a discussion of the 
evening service problem. At the closing half- 
hour of devotion mention was gratefully made 
of the large ingatherings into the churches 
all over the State during the past winter and 
of the encouraging work now in progress 
among the Swedes and Germans. UH. H. K. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Mr.—The Union Conference met recently in 
Bridgton. The topics were: The Church and the 
Kingdom, The Church and Business Matters, The 
Church and Reform Movements, Home and Foreign 
Missions, The C.S.S.and P.S.,and The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip. Sermons were preached 
by Rey. H. E. Farnham and Rey. W.B. Allis. 


Somerset Conference met in Bingham. The chief 
topic was The Strength and Usefulness of Young 
People in the Church. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. G. M. Twitchell. 


The Hancock County Conference was held in 
Bucksport, June 12,13. The subjects were largely 
taken from home and foreign mission work. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. George Freeman. 


N. H.—The Hillsboro County Conference met in 
Hollis, with an unusually large attendance. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. T. E. Clapp and others. 


Vt.—Washington County Conference held its last 
meeting in Warren. The subjects were: Woman’s 
Work in the Church, Consecrated Effort in Prayer, 
Christian Citizenship, and Soldier Qualities in Chris- 
tian Life. Sermons were preached by Rey. H. E. 
Whitham and Dr. W.S. Hazen. 


N. Y.—The Black River and St. Lawrence Associ- 
ation was held in Bangor, June #2, 13. Woman in 
the Church and The Preacher’s Call were among the 
topics. Mrs. J. B. Hendrich was approbated to 
preach. 


Minn.—The Western Conference met in New Ulm, 
June 12-14. Nearly all the churches are supplied 
with pastors and several have enjoyed revivals. 
The topics were: How We May Help to Build Our 
Churches, The Midweek Service, Business Methods 
in the Church with Respect to Church Support and 
Beneyolences. The ladies’ meetings were well at- 
tended and interesting. The New Ulm church has 
experienced wonderful progress during the year, 
the membership having been more than doubled. 


The Nortbern Pacific Conference was held in 
Crookston. The topics were: The Scripture Teach- 
ing of the Kingdom, Recent Conceptions of the 
Kingdom, The Bible and the Bible School, Who 
Is Responsible for Short Pastorates? The Meeting 
House—Its Care and Comfort, The Christian Col- 
lege, Missions, Temperance and Education. 


NesB.—The Columbus Association held its annual 
meeting in Ulysses, June 12-14, with a full attend- 
ance. Three sermons were preached; several bright 
papers were presented. Sunday School and Home 
Missionary Work were the topics. The churches re- 
ported a successful year, and all of them are sup- 
plied with pastors. 


Wwn.—The Tacoma Association, held in South Bend, 
June 12-14, had a large attendance, including nearly 
. every pastor. The subjects were: Have We a Real 
Christ? The Characteristics of the Mission of the 
Christ, Are the Churches of Today Loyal to the 
Christ Idea? The Practicability of the New Jersey 
Declaration upon Christian Unity, and The Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount Applied to Busi- 
ness, Government and Society. Other themes were: 
Co-ordination of Life and Doctrine, How Can We 
Make Our Churches and Their Services More Sacred? 
The communion sermon was preached by Rev. O. L. 
Fowler. Resolutions on the lottery question were 
ordered sent to Congress, and a resolution on the 
New Jersey Declaration was passed, expressing sym- 
“pathy with a movement for unity in service rather 
than on doctrinal grounds. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
ILLt.—The Fox River Club held its annual meeting 
in Aurora, June 12. The address was by Rev. C. 
Perren, D. D., on The Bible the Word of God. A 
discussion on Free or Rented Pews followed. Reso- 
lutions were passed against the Sunday newspaper. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rey. H. A. Bridgman, managing editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, sailed for England in company with 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton last Tuesday. They will 
attend the summer school at Oxford and return in 
September. Bon voyage. 

Massachusetts. 

LOWELL.—The evangelical ministers of the city 
have associated themselves to maintain a city mis- 
sion during the summer, when active evangelistic 
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work is suspended in many of the churches. A 
vacant store has been rented in the heart of the 
city and services are held at noon and evening 
every day but Sunday, when they are held in the 
morning and afternoon. A Christian student is in 
general charge at the mission and is expected to be 
ready at any time to render Christian service. The 
meetings are in charge of the pastors, each of whom 
is responsible for one day’s meetings each week. 


Miss Annie Harlow has returned from the West, 
where she gave a series of addresses on Sunday 
school work. She was tendered a complimentary 
reception at the First Church, June 21. 


WoRCESTER.—Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of the Old 
South Church, has begun a series of sermons on 
Worcester Institutions as Seen Through: Spiritual 
Lenses, discussing the educational, industrial and 
moral life. 


The Men’s Association of Pilgrim Church, Rey. 
C. M. Southgate, pastor, gave a reception to the 
graduating classes of the schools June 26. Special 
music, speeches and other parts by graduates and 
an address by the pastor were features of the 
evening. 

GREENWICH.—The ladies of the H. M.S. at their 
recent annual meeting made an extra thank offering 
of $60 to help the national society in its financial 
need. 

Maine. 

Mrs. 8. E. Foster has been engaged by the Maine 
Missionary Society to do evangelistic work in 
Franklin County.—The ladies of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society have raised $2,108 the present 
year. 

New Hampshire. 

GORHAM.—At the Oxford Association, held in 
connection with the Oxford Conference, Rev. F. K. 
Beem, who has been preaching for the Universalists 
for the past ten years, was approbated to preach for 
one year from the time when he should unite with a 
Congregational church. 


MARLBORO.—After a sermon on the moral duty of 
total abstinence, by the pastor, Rev. J.,8. Colby, 
June 17, pledges were circulated through the Sun- 
day school by members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and 112 of the 119 persons present signed 
the “‘iron-clad”’ agreement, which includes wine, 
beer and cider. 


DUBLIN.—The church is nearly extinct, but the 
society has a house of worship and invested funds 
and a movement is being made for the resumption 
of public worship under the charge of Rev. G. W. 
Ruland. z 


EXETER.—On Children’s Sunday a copy of the 
Bible or Pilgrim’s Progress was given to nineteen 
children who, during the year, attended public serv- 
ice at the First Church forty or more Sundays.' 


The late Mrs. Mary Thompson of Stratham left a 
legacy of $100 to the church as a memorial to her 
parents. 

Vermont. 

WEYBRIDGE.—The centennial anniversary of the 
church occurred June 20, Prof.C. B. Wright made 
an address upon The Mission of the Church and 
Deacon Samuel James gave the historical narrative. 
While the church has been much of the time with- 
out a settled pastor, it has generally had a preach- 
ing service, often being supplied from Middlebury 
College. The membership is small, but the church 
has been prospered. Its edifice has been renovated 
recently and presents a neat and attractive appear- 

nee. The pulpit is at present supplied by Mr. 
W.R. Arnold of Union Seminary. 


Khode island. 


WOONSOCKET.—During the year a mortgage of 
$800 has been paid and enough more raised to re- 
pair the building and replace the hymn-books in 
the audience-room and vestry. The C. E. Society 
has undertaken work among the Armenians, ef 
whom there are seventy-five inthe parish. Meetings 
are heid in their houses and an Armenian pastor 
visits among them and preachesonce a month. The 
church has grown rapidly during the last two years. 
Rey. J. C. Alvord is pastor. 


Connecticut. 

West HAVEN.—The church, Rey. N. J. Squires, 
pastor, has become incorporated and employs the 
weekly offering system, which it has been introduc- 
ing gradually during the past few years. 


SOUND BEACH.—An ex parte council of churches 
was held in the First Church of Greenwich, June 18. 
The letters missive, sent to churches in Greenwich, 
Fairfield, New Canaan, Stamford, Bridgeport and 
Chelmsford, stated that the faction in the church 
had declined the proposal for a mutual council. 
Advice was asked upon the action of a majority of 
the church and society in dissolving the relations in 
which, as acting pastor, Rev. A. L. Shear has served 
the church more than a year. The council made 
repeated but vain efforts to secure Mr. Shear’s par- 


_hereafter. 
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ticipation. In framing its results it avoided any 
reflections and strove to open the way for harmony 
between the dissentients and the church, now in its 
226th year. It undertook to advise such measures 
as would secure prosperity in the future and, if pos- 
sible, also save the former incumbent to usefulness 
The council approved of the dissolution 
of the relations of Mr. Shear with the church as act~ 
ing pastor and advised that, if he should withdraw 
from the field, the society should continue to pay 
him his salary for three months or more. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


LOCKPORT.—At the recent State meeting of the 
League of American Wheelmen the pastor of the 
First Church, Rev. J. W. Bailey, preached a special 
sermon on Good Roads, June 17. All the wheelmen 
in the city were invited to the service and the house 
was crowded. 


BROOKLYN.—Mr. J. L. Partridge of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, the oldest deacon in the city, has re- 
cently passed his ninetieth birthday. Words of con- 
gratulation and appreciation of this long period of 
usefulness were sent to him by his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
R.S. Storrs, and the church. 


MORAYVIA.—The church, Rev. W. H. Hampton, 
pastor, has raised $1,300 fowa new parsonage. The 
church edifice has been furnished throughout with 
electric lights, the C. E. Society paying one-half 


the cost. 
THE SOUTH. 


North Carolina. 

TROY.—Rey. C. C. Collins, who for three years has 
ministered faithfully to the A. M. A. church at 
Troy, besides aiding three others in Montgomery 
County and two in adjoining counties, has been 
compelled to return North for needed rest and re- 
covery from serious illness largely caused by over- 
work. He has won the respect of both white and 
colored, who express great sorrow that he must 
leave the work. 


THE INTERIOR. 
' Ohio. 


HUNTSBURG.—The church gaye a reception to its 
new pastor, Rev. U. C. Bosworth, June 5. Among 
the addresses greetings were brought from the 


.town, from the other churches and from the Plym- 


outh Rock, Conference. The church was left in 
good condition by the former pastor, Rev. T. P. 
Thomas, and the future promises well. 


Illinvis. 


.CALEDONIA.—For two weeks Rey. J. D. McCord 
has held meetings in this village, which has no 
church. The result is a desire to organize a church 
of forty-two members. 


CRETE.—Evangelist Van Auken of the Illinois 
.M.S., assisted by Miss M. R. Ayres, asinger, spent 
three weeks in Crete aiding Rey. C. L. French in 
specialmeetings. The church was strengthened and 
uplifted, though the visible results in conversions 
were not marked, 


DES PLAINES.—The church, Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 
pastor, has voted to become self-supporting. In 
view of the fact that within two years its building 
has been repaired and an eight-room parsonage has 
been erected, this step is a courageous one. 


CuicAGo.—The Auburn Park Church, Rev. H. T. 
Sell, pastor, has enlarged and refurnished its edi- 
fice. The additions accommodate about 200 persons 
more. Rey. Willard Scott, D.D., preached the ded- 
ication sermon June 17. The balance of money due 
on the improvements was raised in a few minutes 


after the sermon. 
Indiana. 


RIDGEVILLE.—The church entertained the college 
board of trustees at the annual meeting, June 19, 20. 
Addresses were made on The Greek and Christian 
Spirit in Education, The Christian Idea of Perfec- 
tion, Education as Related to the National Life, The 
Duties and Responsibilities of the Trustees’ Work. 


Miss Mary P. Wright, formerly with the American 
Board in Turkey, is engaged under the State branch 
of the W. B. M. I. in making a tour of the churches. 
In connection with her addresses she gives an exhi- 
bition of the costumes of the Orient and details the 
life of women in Islam, 


At the Coal Mine Mission the Cardonia church has 
been repainted and carpeted. During the miners’ 
strike there bas been a great deal of lawless- 
ness outside of Mr. Hayes’s mission, but within 
its limits there have been quiet and peace. Almost 
every night large crowds have gathered around the 
church at Coal Bluff to sing gospel hymns and hsten 
to addresses. These meetings have served to turn 
the attention of the miners to better things. 


Michigan. 


LAKEVIEW.—The church, Rev. C. H. Seaver, pas- 
tor, passed an eventful day June 17. After occu- 
pying a hall for twenty months it has now moved 
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into its new edifice. The property cost $3,700, of 
which $1,600 was subscribed in the community 
under the wise management of Rev. J. W. Arney, 
and with the aid granted by the ©. C. B.S. all in- 
debtedness is amply provided for. Rev. W. R. 
Seaver preached the dedication sermon and Rev. 
J. W. Arney offered the prayer. 


DETROIT.—Plymouth Tabernacle has just opened 
a complete printing office, in which all the printing 
of the church will be.done hereafter. A compositor 
gives his entire time, with one or two assistants. 
Another practical move is the opening of a free 
dispensary in connection with the institute work. 
A medical missionary from New York City has been 
secured as resident physician. 


PortT Horon.—The council that assembled June 
14 to install Rev. Thomas Chalmers was notable in 
that Mr. Chalmers succeeds the late Rey. A. H. 
Ross, D.D., and because Mr. Chalmers, in coming 
from the Disciple Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
followed by defamatory letters and persecution of a 
most reprehensible sort from leading clergymen in 
that church. The council consisted of every church 
in the Eastern Association, beside several others. 
Patient inquiry with regard to the facts alleged of 
the candidate had been previously made by Dr. 
Washington Gladden and others, and a mass of 
documentary evidence was placed before the coun- 
cil. After a searching examination it was agreed 
by a unanimous vote that the charges made were 
without foundation, and the council proceeded to 
the installation amid the rejoicing of the church. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Sr. Louis.—Rey. Dr. Michael Burnham has begun 
his pastorate of Pilgrim Church under the happiest 
auspices. From the start he has won and held the 
confidence of all the people. Twenty-six persons, 
thirteen on confession, united with the chureh at 
the communion service, June 17. The pulpit will be 
supplied during the summer by Eastern ministers, 
as follows: Rev. Messrs. Arthur Little, F, B. Make- 
peace and W. H. Warren during July and Wolcott 
Calkins and A, E. Dunning in August. 


The Plymouth Church holds an open air meeting 
every Sunday evening during the summer, a mile 
from the church, in preparation for a new field for 
mission work. 


The ministers in the city have had a very success- 
ful Book Club for several years. Each member pays 
a dollar per year, the secretary purchases books 
whicb have been suggested, and at the close of the 
year the books are sold at auction, giving a fund for 
the purchase of the next year’s books. J 


Kansas. 


ATCHISON.—The weekly calendar for Children’s 
Sunday at Rey. F. H. Allen’s church was made es- 
pecially attractive by a picture at. the top of the 
page entitled the Children’s Twilight Service, of a 
group of five children who are in the Sunday school. 


The church in Stafford is erecting a house of wor- 
ship. 
North Dakota. 
NIAGARA.—The church, Rev. W. G. Rich, pastor, 
dedicated its new edifice, June 17, costing $1,700. 1t 
has been organized for ten years but has always 


met in a schoolhouse. 
7 
Canada. 


TorONTO.—Bond Street Church, Rev. Thomas 
Sims, D. D., pastor, is enjoying a gratifying meas- 
ure of prosperity. For three Sundays the house of 
worship has been closed for renovation, services 
being held elsewhere. The evening congregations 
have numbered from 1,500 to 2,000 people. The 
building has just been reopened and is among the 
most beautiful and commodious in Canada. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Since the first of May-the societies in Rochester, 
N.Y., have been holding prayer meetings early on 
Sunday morpving in a pavilion in the park. 

The society at Wessington Springs, S. D., gave 
$125. for home missions during the past twelve 
months, and it is now taking its first step in aiding 
foreign missions by assuming a share in the support 
of a young missionary of the board in China. 


Each of Guthrie’s daily papers contributed ten 
dollars toward Endeavor work in Oklahoma, and 
a grocer gave five dollars for the same object. 
Twenty societies in the Territory suffered the loss 
of every member as a consequence of the moyen ent 
into the Cherokee Strip. 


In one of the districts of Kansas four days of — 
simultaneous prayer have been observed by the 
societies. A special object was suggested for each 
day. The first day was devoted to thanksgiving 
the second to prayer for the meeting of the district — 
union on that day, the third to prayer for officers, 
of local societies, and the fourth for an outpouring 
of the Spirit. 5 ‘ 
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ADAMS, James R., Chicago Seminary, to First Ch., 
London, Ont. Accepts. 

BEARDSLEY, Mr., Toledo, Io., to Jewell. Accepts. 

BOSWORTH, R. H., Mayflower Branch, Plymouth Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Eastern Ave. Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. Ac epts. : 

BROWN, Luther E., to permanent pastorate in Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

CHAMPLIN, O. P., Cooperstown, N. D., to Oberon. 

CLARKE, Samuel W., Wood’s Holl, Mass., to West 
Barnstable. Accepts. 

DAVIS, William M., Denver, Col., to Grant and Ve- 
nango, Kan. 

ELSOR, Jacob W., Jewell, Io., to Edgewood. Accepts. 

FRARY, Eugene M., formerly of Coleraine, Mass., to 
Chaplin, Ct. Accepts. 

HARPER, Joel, Downs, Okl,, to St. Francis, McDonald 
and Little Beaver, Kan. 

INGHAM, J. E., to supply at Clear Lake, Wis., with a 
view to settlement. 

LONGREN, Charles W., Barre, Vt., accepts call to First 
Ch., Franklin, Mass. 

MCGINNIS, Robert J., Wichita, Kan., to Neosho Ealls. 
Accepts, aud has begun work. 

MORSR, William E., Somerset, Mass., to Dudley. <Ac- 
cepts, to begin work July l. 

PAKSONS, Henry W., Chicago Seminary, to Webster, 
S. D. ee: 

PIERCE, William, Chicago Seminary, to Creston, Ul. 
Accepts. 

ROOD, John §., Glen Ellyn, Ill., to Prospect Street Ch., 
Elgin. Accepts, to begin July 15. ; 
SANBORN, D. Lee, to Appolonia and Bruce, Wis. 

cepts, and has begun work. A 
WARREN, William F., Saugus, Mass., accepts call to 
Kingston, N. H., to begin work at ouce. 


Ac- 


Ordinationus and Installations. 


AYER, Edward P., 0. and i,and HARRISON, Fosdick 


B., o., Bethlehem, Ct., June 13. Sermon, Rey. L. O. 
Brastow, D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. W. L. Phill- 
ips, D. D., C. W. Morrow, G. W. Banks, D. C. Stone, 
C. L. Ayer. 

CADMUS, William E., 0. Evangelical Ch,, Hingham, 
Mass., June —. Sermon, Rev. G. A. Gorden, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. A. Ellsworth, Nehemiah 
Boyuton, E. A. Robinson, A. B. Hudson. 

GURNEY, Mrs. Ella, o., Clayton, N. Y., June 14. Ser- 
mon, Rey. W. A. Robinson, D.D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Duncan McGregor, E. C. Olney, O. C. Craw- 
ford, J. G. Rogers. oe 

HOUSE, Albert V.,0. New Salem, Mass., June 20. Ser- 
mon, Key. W. H. Ryder, D.D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. E. P. Blodgett, G. W. Judson, C. E. Houghton, 
E. $8 Gould. 

RIVARD, L. E., 0. Ware, Mass., June 19, Sermon, Rey. 
A. B. Bassett; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, 
Ss. P. Rondeau, J. P. Harvey, Joseph Allard, Arthur 
Titcomb. 

ROGERS, Arthur J., 0. Columbus, Neb. Sermon, Rev. 
D. E. Rogers; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. ©. Halbers- 
leben, tlarmon Bross, F. W. Pease. 

STEWART, kK. M., 0. and 7. Streator, ll. Sermon, W. G. 
Ciarke; other parts, Rev. Messrs. CO. M. Bruner, R. E. 
Helms, C. C. Warner, W. F. Day, C. M. Sanders. 

STONE, Ira D., o. Plainfield, Ill., June 12. Sermon, 
Rey. S. A. Freeman; otker parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. 
Blanchard, E. F. Goff, J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., J. C. 

yers 

STRINGER, Firth, i. Reber Place Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. William Johnson, W. D. Jones, 
G. C. Adams, C. 8. Sargent. 

VINEY, George H. C., 0. Westfield, Mass., June 19. Ser- 
mon, Dr. E. H. Byington; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Lockwood, G. W. Winch, D L. Kebbe. 

WAGNER, Horace T., 0. Central Ch., Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 19. Sermon, Prof. W. A. Brown; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E W. Rice, D. D., C. H. Richards, D. D., 
C. H. Patton, C. C. Creegan. 

WILDER, George D., o. Oberlin, O., June 17. Sermon, 
Dr. J. D. Davis; other parts, Professors E. I. Bos- 
worth, G. F. Wright, C. H. Churchill. 


Resignations. 


DAVIS, William M., Olivet Ch., Denver, Col. 
EASTMAN, Edward P., Brownfield, Me. 
EDWARDS, William, Rose Valley, N. D. 
HARPER, Richard H., St. Francis, Kan. 
PRICE, Lewis V., First Ch., Brockton, Mass. 
UFFORD, Walter S., Trinity Ch., New York City, N. Y., 

to study a year in Columbia College. 

Churches Organized. 

FARGO, N. D.. Swedish. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Sunnyside. Thirty-one members. 
ROSE HILL, N. D., June 4.. Twenty-four members. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Reber Place, formerly Manchester 
Road Mission, recognized. 


Miscellaneous. 


DEFOREST, J. H., D. D., of the A. B. C. F. M. in Japan, 
is visiting this couvtry. 

FRASER, J. G., D. D., Cleveland, O., will supply the 
First Ch., Milford, Ot., during the pastor’s absence. 
GRIFFITHS, D. B., Smith Center, Kan., will spend tle 
paar in Kurope, Rev. D. H. Platt supplying his 

ul pit. 

HYDE, Henry, Greenfield, Mass., preached his farewell 
sermon, June 24. He has reccived a gift of $150 from 
his friends in the city. 

KENNGOTT, George F., and HUNTINGTON, C. W., of 
Lowell, Mass., leave for Europe, July 2. 

MILES, H. R., who has been studying in Germany ona 
fellowship from Yale Divinity Schoq), has been en- 
pened vie assistant pastor of the United Ch., New 

aven, Ct. : 


, 

SCOTFORD, H. C., has begun work in Lake Linden, 
Mich., with encouraging signs. 

SMALLEY, A. L., of Pilgrim Ch., Chicago, Il., will 
spend his vacation in Europe. 

SNYDER, A. I., will close his labors as supply of the 
Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., by July 1, to return to 
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work with his own denomination, the Methodist, in 
Canada. 

SONGLEY, M. M., though seventy-nine years of age, 
supplies the church in Poplar Grove, Lll,, during the 
absence of the pastor on account of ill health. ‘ 

STILLSON, E. B., superintendent of the Maine Bible 
Society, has been obliged to give up his work on ac- 
count of ill health. 

TEMPLE, William H. G., Phillips Ch., So. Boston, Mass., 
will spend his vacation in Yarmouth, N. §., Mr. G. H. 
Flint, his assistant, supplying his pulpit. 


EDUCATION. 


— Abbot Academy, Andover, graduated 
sixteen young ladies June 19, Rev. E. L. Clark, 
D.D., of Boston, delivering an address of re- 
markable power and interest and presenting 
the diplomas. Rey. Dr. Judson Smith preached 
the baccalaureate sermon on the previous 
Sunday. 


—— A new feature of the Commencement at 
Kimball Union Academy this year was the 
Clark prizes for extemporaneous speaking, 
offered by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., who 
preached the sermon to the graduating class 
of twenty five. A department of elocution 
and pbysical culture has been added to the 
course. 


— The Commencement exercises of Dow 
Academy, Franconia, N. H., were in accord 
with the high scholarship of this institution. 
It was announced that during the coming year 
Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Dow, the widow of the 
founder, will bestow several munificent prizes 
for superior merit in literary attainment and 
deportment. 


— Smith College graduated 112 young 
women, to whom President L. C. Seelye 
preached the baccalaureate and President W. 
D. Hyde of Bowdoin spoke sound and helpful 
words on Commencement Day. A delightful 
feature of the festivities was the presentation 
by members of the senior class of a drama- 
tized version of Passe Rose, A. S. Hardy’s 
charming story. The young ladies cast it in 
the form of a play and took the parts of the 
characters with admirable appreciation of the 
spirit of the story. 


— Phillips Academy, Andover, had a 
graduating class of one hundred and nine on 
June 21. The ministerial ancestry of students 
who appeared on the Commencement stage 
attracted attention. Hiram Bingham,son and 


‘grandson of the well-known missionaries bear- 


ing the same name, was the first speaker, two 
sons of Professor Ryder received the Joseph 
Cook Greek prizes and a son of Dr. M. L. 
Gordon the first English prize, while other 
names on the long list of graduates were 
easily recognized in similar ways. One of the 
eight selected speakers, the class poet, was a 
son of Governor Greenhalge, who was present 
on the platform. Prof. John Phelps Taylor 
was the baccalaureate preacher. 
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—— Tabor College has just closed a success. 
ful year, 218 students having been enrolled 
and six graduating. The address before the 
Christian Associations was given by Hon. 
W.H. Alexander of Omaha. On Commence- 
ment Day Rev. S. W. Butler, D. D., of Omaha 
gave an inspiring address on The Waiting 
Niche. The excursion to Tabor, on June 9, of 
100 persons who had been in attendance on 
the Home Missionary Meeting at Omaha was 
a pleasant feature of the week. Large num- 
bers gathered to listen to the anniversary ex- 
ercises and praised in high. terms the Class 
Day program, the concert and the alumni 
meeting. The large opportunities before Ta- 
bor College demand a large increase of funds, 
and for this the trustees are planning. 


— Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., observed 
its forty-ninth Commencement June 14. The 
days just preceding were crowded with the 
customary events. Prof. John Winter Thomp- 
son, who has just returned from a year of 
musical study at Leipsic, gave a brilliant or- 
gan recital. The exhibition of the Knox Con- 
servatory was of exceptional merit. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., of Chicago, his theme being A 
Good Success. Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., gave 
the annual address before the Christian Asso- 
ciations. Fifty-eight young men and women 
received diplomas—the largest class yet grad- 
uated. President Finley reports $70,000 raised 
during the year toward the desired endow- 
ment. Plans for enlargement are on foot, 
and a new science hall, among other improve- 
ments, is to be provided. 


—— At Doane College Dr. Joseph Anderson 
of Waterbury, Ct., preached the baccalaureate 
sermon from the text, ‘‘Buy the truth and 
sell it not.’”’ Rev. T. W. Jones of Philadel- 
phia gave an informal address before the 
Christian ‘associations of the college. The 
audiences at the graduating exercises of the 
academy at the Dawes opratorical contest and 
at the conservatory concert were exception- 
ally large and enthusiastic. Other occur- 
rences of the week were the farewell recep- 
tion in honor of Prof. G. D. Swezey, the 
alumni meeting and banquet and the cere- 
monies connected with laying the corner stone 
of Whitin Library. Eleven students received 
the bachelor’s degree and one the diploma of 
the normal department. The twelve orations 
and essays delivered at the graduating exer- 
cises showed that Doane College inspires in 
her students true patriotism, a desire for serv- 
ice and a loye of learning. 


—— The committee of the trustees of Iowa 
College which considered the utterances and 
teachings of Prof. Herron, after full and frank 
discussion with him, has reported that while 
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The Best Things 
to Eat 


bread, biscuit, cake, rolls, muffins, crusts, and the va- 
rious pastries requiring a leavening or raising agent. 

Risen with ROYAL BAKING POWDER, all these 
things are superlatively light, sweet, tender, delicious 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER is the greatest of 
time and labor savers to the pastry cook. Besides, it 
economizes flour, butter and eggs, and, best of all, makes 
the food more digestible and healthful. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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in general they disapproved some of his teach- 
ings they yet were in agreement with his 
main thought and in sympathy with the ob- 
ject for which his chair has been established. 
The opinion was advanced that many of the 
expressions used by Dr. Herron might haye 
been left unsaid with no sacrifice of the truth, 
thus avoiding the loss of friends fo the college. 
While the income of the year had reached the 
sum of $39,000 the expenses had only been 
$41,000 and the funds of the college have in- 
creased $90,000. Professor Kimball, who has 
been connected with the musical department 
of the college for about twenty years, will go 
to the University of Nebraska. The addresses 
of Drs. Duryea of Omaha, Wells of Minneapo- 
lis and Gunsaulus of Chicago added greatly 
to the attractions of the Commencement exer- 
cises this year. 


—— Oberlin’s sixty-first anniversary week 
has been of unusual interest. Its graduating 
class was the largest in its history, numbering 
105 in the departments of philosophy and arts, 
seven in the conservatory of music and twenty- 
one in theology, a total of 133. The baccalau- 
reate sermon by President Ballantine had for 
its subject The Coming Day. The address 
before the alumni was delivered by Hon. E. B. 
Fairfield, D. D., LL. D., of 42, upon Consular 
Life in France. The speaker’s recent ex- 
perience as consul at Lyons afforded him 
abundant material for illustration and remi- 
niscence. The Commencement oration by 
Hamilton W. Mabie upon Culture the End of 
Education was a literary masterpiece not 
soon to be forgotten by the great audience 
which listened to it. The speeches after the 
alumni dinner were excellent, among them 
being the eloquent tribute of ex-Governor 
J. D. Cox, ’51, to his classmate, Professor 
Ellis, who died a few months ago. 


—— Amarked event in the history of Indian 
missions was the graduation, June 14, of the 
first class to receive diplomas from the mis- 
sion at Santee Agency, Neb. Eight Indian 
boys and girls, most of whom bore an inter- 
esting part in the graduation exercises, re- 
ceived certificates of their completion of the 
grammar course. Two students had com- 
pleted the entire course, high school and nor- 
mal grades. In addition to the mental disci- 
pline these graduates have received valuable 
industrial training, the girls being instructed 
in sewing and cooking and the boys in shoe- 
making, carpentry, farming, blacksmithing 
and similar industries. It is much for a 
school to send forth two normal graduates—an 
Indian man and woman—well equipped to 
meet the temptations to which they will be 
Subjected. The earnest words of Dr. Riggs, 
to whom they look with the utmost love and 
veneration, as he conferred the diplomas will 
be their greatest inspiration for the life of 
labor and love for their own people. 


—— A new feature of the graduating exer- 
cises of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
June 21, was the reading of abstracts of five 
theses and description of drawings instead of 
the usual addresses on such occasions. Dr. 
Homer T. Fuller, in retiring from the presi- 
dency after twelve years of service, gave a 
masterly review of the twenty-five years of 
the school’s existence. Judge Aldrich, in be- 
half of the trustees, spoke in highest terms of 
the long and successful labors of Dr. Fuller, 


whose ill health does not permit him to re- 


tain his office. During his administration the 
institute has attained the rank of our best 
New England colleges, has increased its in- 


‘structors from ten to twenty-six, more than 


doubled the number of students as well as 


the income, added to the endowment fund 


$142,000 and spent for additional buildings 
and equipments nearly $200,000. T. C. Men- 
denhall, LL. D., Ph. D., chief of the United 
States Coast Survey, has been chosen as Dr. 
Fuller’s successor. ° 


— The year at Colorado College has been 


in many respects a remarkable one. A year 


ago, before the crash came to Colorado, the 


trustees promised the faculty an increase of 
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salaries. How the promise was to be fulfilled 
was a problem, but the trustees were unwilling 
to take a backward step. During the year 
$36,000 have been contributed to the college, 
the salaries have all been paid as promised 
and the year has closed without a debt. Two 
new buildings have heen added, the N. P. 
Coburn Library, a beautiful structure, dedi- 
cated in March, and the Wolcott Observatory, 
dedicated June 11. President Slocum’s bacca- 
laureate, June 10, was upon Following Christ. 
At the graduating exercises of Cutler Academy 
eight students were given diplomas. Hon. 
Alva Adams delivered the address which 
sketched the character and services of Lieu- 
tenant Pike, for which Pike’s Peak was named. 
The address at the graduating exercises of the 
college was by ex-Governor Prince, who was 
honored by the degree of LL. D., the only 
honorary degree conferred by the college this 
year. 


—— This year’s record at Carleton has been 
one of exceptional merit. The hard times 
have affected the college, yet by wise admin- 
istration it has closed this trying year with 
no alarming deficit and these twelve months 
have been marked by some generous gifts. 
The baccalaureate of President Strong and 
the address of Dr. Hitchcock were given on 
June 10. The musical recital evinced the 
good work of tkis relatively new department 
and the prize debates of the freshmen and 
junior classes were excellent. In the inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest this year Carle- 
ton’s representative bore off the honors. The 
athletic sports in Commencement week will 
revive an interest which sooner or later ought 
to secure the much needed gymnasium, and a 
new library is expected in the near future. 
The Class Day exercises"were unique, consist- 
ing of a recital from his own poems by the 
poet-humorist of California, Mr. Fred. Emer- 
son Brooks. The graduating exercises and 
the president’s reception concluded the work 
of the class of ’94. Carleton shows evident 
signs of growth and of a future of expanding 
usefulness, and its patronsin the East and else- 
where may be assured that their gifts have 
been wisely donated and that they have helped 
to build a strong institution in the Northwest. 


— At the Mt. Holyoke Commencement 
twenty each received the degree of B. A. and 
B.L.and ten the degree of B.S. Miss Re- 
beeca Corwin, a graduate of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, who is to teach in the col- 
lege next year Biblical science, received the 
honorary degree of A.M. This degree was 
bestowed also upon Miss Ellen C. Parsons, 
now editor of Women’s Work for Women, and 
also upon Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick of San 
Sebastian, Spain. Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D., 
of New Yurk and George S. Edgell of New 
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York were added to the board of trustees, of 
which Rev. Judson Smith, D. D., was elected 
president, succeeding Prof. William S. Tyler, 
D.D., who has filled that position for many 
years and retires with the love and honor of 
a host from this position, but he remains on 
the board of trustees. The various depart- 
ments are to be enlarged in-the autumn by 
the addition of able teachers. Theannual ad- 
dress of Dr. Stimson was a model in direct- 
ness and conciseness. Among the guests 
were Rev. H. Kozaki, president of Doshisha 
College, Kyoto, and Mrs. Cooley of Chicago, 
who helped Miss Lyon to prepare the first 
breakfast ever eaten in Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
Commodore Strong of the navy, whose daugh- 
ter was among the graduates, besides several 
missionaries and prominent educators. 


HLOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 2 


Ponv’s EXTRACT for pain and aches. Try it! 
The genuine is reliable. Imitations disappoint. 


TIRED, weak, nervous, means impure blood, and over 
work or too much strain on brain and body. The on) 
way to cure is to feed the nerves on pure blood. 
Thousands of people certify that the best blood purifier, 


_ the best nerve tonic and strength builder is Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. What it has done for others it will also do 
for you—Hood’s Cures, yf 


Hoop’s PILL’s cure constipation by restoring peris- 
taltic action of the alimentary canal. 


Verdict for Hood’s 


Judge Saunders Says it is 
the Best. 


Judge T. H. Saunders of Osceola, Neb., 
formerly well-known in New York State, 
writes as follows: ‘‘I was in the army 4 
years, was wounded and contracted sciatica 
and rheumatism. Have suffered ever since 
and lost the use of my left leg and side. 
Tried every medicine I heard of, and the 
best physicians, but failed to get relief. 


Every Spring 
I was flat on my back. I must say that of 
all, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine 


I have ever taken. It bas done me the most 
good. I cannot praise it enough; it will do 


H OOd’S Sarsa- 


BRUT parila 
all that you claim for 
it. I do not say that ures 
it will raise a fellow Qewee 


from the dead; but it 
will come the nearest to doing it of any 
medicine I have ever known or used.’’ 
T. H. SAunpERS, Osceola, Neb. 


Hood’s Pills are prompt and efficient, yet easy 
inaction. Sold by all druggists. 25c. 


In White and Gold. 


It is easy to understand why Architectural 
Bedsteads of white iron with polished brass 
trimmings are so popular. 
need. They please every fancy. They are theo- 
retically the best, they are practically the most 
economical and they are artistically the most 
beautiful. 


They subserve every 


Practical considerations demand a price that shall compete with the painted pine bed- 


steads of country trade. 
and upwards. 


We have brought down these Architectural Bedsteads to $6.50 


Finally, the fancy of the purchaser demands beauty. And these dainty bedsteads in 
their soft ivory white frames with trimmings of burnished brass realize every desire. 
They are the finest bedsteads ever offered at the price. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The first half of the year 1894 is about gone 
and the country finds its financial and indus- 
trial affairs in little, if any, better shape than 
at the opening of the year. At times there 
has seemed to be promise of some genuine 
improvement in prices, based on the contin- 
ued large consumption of goods and a reduced 
supply, but such promise has not been borne 
out by the event. Neither as to volume nor 
as to prices is general trade any more Ssatis- 
factory than it was six months ago. Perhaps 
it is no worse—if that much can be said there 
is a little comfort to be had. : 

And yet the path is being slowly paved for 
much better times. The coal strike has vir- 
tually collapsed and ina way to give greater 
confidence to men of enterprise. It seems as 
if a new tariff would be in early operation. 
These two events ought to, must, mean a 
little better business in some lines. And, 
again, the outlook for crops is, on the whole, 
very fair. ‘ 

The great uncertainty which still exists as 
to the value of large bodies of invested capital, 
chiefly that invested in railroads, is a serious 
drawback upon all enterprise. With one 
quarter of all the railroad mileage of the 
country in the hands of the courts, with divi- 
dends and interests in doubt in many cases 
and actual reductions and defaults here and 
there, there can be no confidence in the values 
of railroad properties from one month to 
another. When we consider that the invest- 
ment of wealth in our railroad properties has 

‘a nominal par value of about $10,000,000,000, it 

is not difficult to see that doubt as to its real 
value is a most disturbing factor in all our 
business affairs. It is not alone the Atchisons 
that cause trouble. We have seen our New 
England railroads, in more than one case, 
seriously reduce their dividends and many of 
the greatest properties of the country are 
struggling against reduced earnings which 
threaten to cause further serious loss to share- 
holders. If the end to the decline in values 
of railway bonds and shares could bé found 
another very nnsettling cause would be elimi- 
nated. 


Marriages. r 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BARTLETT—TOWLE—In Grinnell, Io., by the father 
of the bride, Rey. ©. A. Towle, Arthur W. Bartlett and 
Mariette Towle, both of Grinnell. 

HARRIS—FAIRFIELD-—In Washington, D.C., June 22, 
by the bride’s father, assisted by Rev. M. R. Fishburn, 
Edwin Ewell Harris of Sidney, Io ,and Louise Allen, 
daughter of Prof. and Mrs. F. W. Fairfield of Howard 
University. 

TWITCHELL—LORD—In Weymouth, June 21, by Rey. 
R. M. Taft, assisted by Rev. William Hyde, Lawson B. 
Twitchell of Boxford and Lilian I. Lord, daughter of 
Rev. O. M. Lord. 

WARNER—HUTCHINSON—In Salisbury, Ct., June 14, 
by Rev. John C. Goddard, Rey. Lyman Warner and 
Harriet M. Hutchinson, both of Salisbury. 


Deaths. 


( Lhe charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BATT—In Princeton, May 28, George E. Batt, aged 67 
yrs., 4 mos. 

BOYCE—In Guildhall, Vt,, at the home of bis parents, 
June 17, Guy Lamkin Boyce, of 570 Main Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., aged 38 yrs. ’ 

COFFIN-—In West End (Atlanta), Ga., June 12, Eliza- 
beth Haynes, wife of Frederick W. M. Coffin, formerly 
ot Townsend and Edyartown, Mass, 

IDE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 20, Edwin P. Ide, aged 
48 yrs. He was a prominent prohibitionist and church 
worker and for ten years superintendent of a branch 
Sunday school connected with the Tompkins Avenue 
ehurch. 

KINCAID—In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 22, in full hope of a 
het immortality, Edgar Chapman, younger son of 

ev. William and Mrs, M. C, Kincaid, ayee 23 yrs. 

OLMSTEAD—In Cambridge, Juné 10, of Bright’s disease, 
following scarlet fever, Carroll Hanford, youngest 
uae of Rev. Charles Olmstead, aged 2 yrs., 11 mos., 

dys. i 

PLANT~—In Minneapolis, Minn., June 17, Henry Plant. 
He was widely and honorably known as an upright 
business man, and was beloved tor his faithfulness 
and success in evangelistic and Sunday school work. 

WARDEN-In Waltham, June 16, Elizabeth C., wife of 
Hon. Erskine Warden, mayor of Waltham. She wasa 
devoted Christian, active in all good works, caring 
perronally for the needy and the suffering. It was 
ndicative of her character that when, after her long 
sickness, patiently borne, the end came, her last utter- 
ance was a charge to be kind to the poor. 


CHARLES HERRICK. 

Mr. Herrick died at Topsfield, Mass., Dec. 24. 1893, aged 
81 yrs., 11 mos. The welcome of a dear friend is miss- 
ing in the familiar place, but reminders of his life and 
usefulness are there. Native of a neighboring parish, 
popeatetd was his home and he loved every inch of its 
soil. Always appreciating the value of education, he 


taught school in his young manhood and later engaged 
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actively in business. From small beginnings he be- 
came a suecessful manufacturer and he used in- 
creased means and influence for good. With general 
kindly interest he felt responsibility and pride in 
all public enterprises. He was a liberal aap ones of 
the chureh which be attended anu to which he be- 
longed and has given the income of a generous sum to 
make his subscription perpetual. 

Quiet and retiring he was earrest and sincere, de- 
cided though silent, sure though slow; exact, honora- 
ble and faithful, he was constant strength to his friends 
and ever to be depended on in times of emergency and 
trouble. His advice was sought, and was marked by 
forethought and sound judyment; his sympathy and 
assistance were given to many, though known only toa 
few. 

He was a true lover of nature and delighted in the 
scenery of country and shore. His home was happy 
and beautiful and most hospitable, and he reached out 
and brought within its influences three children who 
grew up to return him love and gratitude. So the good 
aud upright life continued past fourscore years, and 
now beside his grave we remember his kindness and 
are glad and thankful to have known him, 


REV. TIMOTHY GREEN BRAINERD. 


The death of Mr. Brainerd, the oldest Congregational 
minister in Iowa, at Grinnell, on May 25, brings vividly 
to miud the, newness of our country. Born at Troy, 
N. Y., Jan. 24, 1808, when it was still a “ Western ” town, 
he moved with his parents to St. Albans, Vt., when that 
country was so new that wormy apples were unknown, 
He could distinctly remember hearing the guns and 
seeing the smoke from the battle of Plattsburgh in the 
War of 1812. He ertered Middlebury in 1826, but went to 
Yale the next year, where he graduated in 1830, when 
Commencement was still the actual opening of the uew 
school year. For sume years he taught in academies 
and read law, traveling during vacations by coach and 
boat over the Eastern and Middle States. He finally 
decided that his call was to preach, and in 1839 grad- 
uated from Andover. Thesame year he was settled over 
the Presbyterian church at Londonderry, N. H , where 
he was the first pastor to agitate for total abstinence. 
In 1866 he moved to the Congregational church at Hal- 
ifax, Mass., where he was known throughout the vicii- 


ae, for his interest and zeal in anti-slavery and patriotic . 
a 


airs. 

In 1865-66 he was a representative in the Massachu 
setts Legislature. In the fall of 1866, for the sake of the 
education of his sons at Iowa College, he moved tu 
Grinnell, when it was at the end of the telegraph anv 
the Rock Island Railroad went but fourteen miles be- 
yond. Dressed prairie chickens at a dollar a dozen and 
the nightly howling of the wolves during the first years 
are still a family tradition. 

At Grinnell .he was never a settled pastor, though he 
often supplied churches in the vicinity. A noteworthy 
comment made near the end of nis life on the change 
in style of preaching was that when he commenced a 
man was expected to preach from an hour and a half to 
two hours, but that he was then giving the substance 
from the same manuscripts in thirty minutes, 

His last years were happily spent in the home of his 
son-in-law, Dr. Clark. Till his eyesight failed he daily 
studied the Greek Testament, and to the last week of 
his lite retained his interest in current events. He was 
by nature a pioneer, and wherever he was placed he 
was a part of the best life of that community—a Chris 
tian citizen. 

He was twice married, first to Harriet P Cilley of Not- 
tingham, N. H., and second to Lucinda R. Dewey of 
Hanover, N.H, Three daughters by the first marriage 
survive—Mrs. F, L. Rouse of Colorado Springs, Mrs. 
EK, W. Clark and Miss Brainerd of Grinnell. here are 
two surviving sons by the second—Henry G., a physician 
oy Los Angeles, Cal., and William H., an architect in 

oston. 
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¢ EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


*“*The Congregationalist ” 
.. SERVICES .. 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 


Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 

Four Orders of Worship for Bventide 
Services, without special themes, suitable 
for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Z 
S 


No. 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Financial. 
Jowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 25 and 29, of the lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. are hereby notified that their bonds of this 
series are called for porment July 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 53} per cent. 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
June through the Boston Agent. Bonds of Series 28 
were called for June 1. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 


25 June 1894 


It is not true 


Bias Velveteen 
5 Skirt Bindings do 
not all wear about 


alike. 


The 


Bind- 

ings out- 

wear several 
of any other 


6” 


kind, and 
Last as long as the skirt. 


Financial. 


Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 

| give you some hints. 
Sent freaavaae 


The Provident 
Trust Coie 


Please mention the Congreyatioualist. 


Many. People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of f nds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm a« City Loans, 


bearing 6} and % per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in payin inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed, Send for list. 
References upon application. i 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


INE | 
HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Greular. | 


C.J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


ENERGY, ECONOMY, INTEGRITY. 
Investigate mow. Solid, safe, honest, 3 in 1 bonanza 
mining investment, yielding over ¢5 for $1. Address 
C. O. NORCROSS, 463 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


8 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES carn ccane | 


Send for References. HIGH INTERES: 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. » TACOMA, WASH 


\ 


a 


— Posto 


28 June 1894 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


AFTER June 29 tne Friday mornin rayer meeting 
in the rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
suspended until September. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Warren, July 3,10 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. S., July 27. 


CONGRRGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURBAUD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N. Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address. 


THE Second Congregational Church of East Douglas, 
Mass., will be without a pastor, July 1, and desire to 
candidate. ©. A. HUNT, Secretary Supply Committee. 


THE Congregational Board of Pastoral Supply, estab- 
lished under the direction of the Massachusetts General 
Association, invites correspondence with churches seek- 
ing pastors or temporary supplies and with ministers 
desiring settlement or opportunity to preach. Careful 
attention will be given to business from without the 
State, for which a small fee only will be charged. Office 
at Room 22A Congregational House, Boston; open on 
and after July5. Rev. CHARLES B. RICK, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
reer onal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Piel ang 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; » A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, ‘Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
SmOne the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York City. 

AMERIOAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—1iu oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its rete pa invested fund. It 
also invites generous indivi For fuller infor- 


vidual gifts. 
inutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
B. Forbes, Hart- 


mation see 
Book, 1893, page 62. 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. 


ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 


. eited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
ce address, Box 1632, 


. AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. : 
Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are peqncered to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, p 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


“ BROWwnN’s CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICH”’ is effective for cleansing the teeth. It has 
no equal and is used and recommended by many 
dentists. 
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HERE is but one way in the world to be 

sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 

established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 
oil, and pure colors.* 


The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“BRADLEY ” (New York). 

*“BROOKLYN ”’ (New York). 

“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), ‘“*ULSTER”’ (New York). 
“FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh), “UNION "’ (New York). 


at bE you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 2 i 
¢ | é ‘ 5 pounds of Strict! 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. , 


a puichece a NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
“MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
**MISSOURI"” (St. Louis). 

‘**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

*““SALEM”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ’”’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 


lt 


Yy 


‘ There is E ie 
‘There is Economy . 
NX . 
. In wearing the SHAWKNIT F{ALF-HOSE, . 
\ N 
‘ for they are the MOST DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. N 
. Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and \ 
Nd 5 NX 
\ CHEAPEST IN THE END \ 
N£& STRUT On \ 
\ ‘i are received every day from all classes of wearers. . 
N " N 
\ None genuine unless stamped Mrawtrn on the toe. \ 
\ \ 
. SEND FoR DEsoRIPTIVE PRICE-LisT. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, NS 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
Im 20 MinuULeS. 


No. 2, 


nounced, will be published 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
batiittle ($3 to $10), Send for circulars. 


(c&=- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _) 


No. 3, 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
Ready 1 July. 


tatty r ict ahahaha eta 


i The Edison-Mimeograph § 
TV DCW ECL s vanauis woieaincs 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers 
because: 


Lt 
It comes os 
m™ 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and.opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it m 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
[CIP LDOS1DES 1 OOO SOS 1-S6o 1 coer weo 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment, Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY- 


No. 2 CONTAINS: 


: 
: 


SRSES 71-90] | 


Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


(<> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. A>) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Drum in 
position. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
“Forward Movements’; No. 3, ‘* Organized 
Work for Men and Boys’’; No. 4, title to be an- 


Institutional Churches. 


Boston, Mass. 
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BANGOR’S ANNIVERSARY. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Bangor 
Seminary, held June 5,6, was marked by the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of alumni and visitors 
and the earnest and progressive spirit of the 
professors and students. The annual address 
before the Students’ Association, by Dr. Smith 
Baker, on The Minister’s Study, was full of 
suggestion and delivered in his best style. 
The board of trustees voted to change the time 
of the anniversary from the first Wednesday 
in June to the third Wednesdayin May. Rev. 
George H. Gilmore was made an instructor in 
the English course for the ensuing year at a 
salary of $1,500. The finance committee were 
authorized to proceed to erect a gymnasium 
during the present season. The department 
of Greek exegesis was relieved of the instruc- 
tion in elementary Greek, which it was voted 
to drop from the curriculum of the seminary. 

Dr. Baker presided in a graceful manner at 
the alumni dinner. Among the speakers Pro- 
fessor Beckwith represented the faculty and 
Rey. G. H. Gilmore spoke for the new English 
department. The graduating class numbered 
seven and each one had a Commencement 
‘part. The addresses were bright and inspir- 
ing and showed a desire to find truth in its 
fullness and apply it to the needs of men. 
Of the graduating class, Mr. C. D. Boothby 
has accepted a call to Thomaston, Me., BK. M. 
Kennison to Rockport, Me., W. E. Mann to 
Dexter, Me., and W. L. Muttart to Green’s 
Landing, Me. Mr. Fogg will take further 
study and the remaining two have made 
no immediate arrangement: for settling in 
the pastorate. The seminary is in excellent 
condition and its prospects are encouraging, 
though a $100,000 endowment would not burt 
it in the least.. The English course is a de- 
cided success and will probably become a per- 
manent part of the curriculum. The entering 
class last fall numbered twenty-five, and at 
least an equal number is expected next fall. 

A. 


” 


COMMENCEMENT AT ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE. 


No institution in the West gathers around 
its public occasions more interesting associa- 
tions than Illinois College. It is the oldest 


college in the State and its alumni never lose } 


their interest in the inspiring story of its ori- 
gin. It was founded in 1829 by the famous 
Yale Band, and it still represents the eduea- 
tional standards and traditions of the parent 
institution. During its early years one or two 
of its professors were constantly traveling 
throughout the State, stimulating the estab- 
lishment of voluntary schools and forming 
public sentiment in favor of a system of public 
education. The college was a potent factor in 
the development of the State and, with the 
co-operation of the A. H. M. S., it was influen- 
tial in bringing thousands of immigrants from 
their Eastern homes. 

The past year has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in its history. The attendance upon 
its various exercises largely exceeded that of 
any previous year. Among the noteworthy 
events were the baccalaureate sermon by Dr. 
Roy of Chicago, the address before the Y. M. 
C. A. by Dr. McFarland, the address before 
the Alumni Association by Hon. W. H. Col- 
lins, the field day contests, the glee club con- 
‘cert, the Whipple anniversary, the junior ex- 
hibition and the Class Day celebration. The 
Commencement orations by members of the 

- graduating class were said to be the best ever 
delivered at an Illinois College Commence- 
ment. President Bradley gave two receptions 
—one to the students and one to the alumni 
and friends of the college. 

Other institutions of learning in Jacksonville 
had a series of Commencement exercises dis- 
tributed through three weeks. The Con- 
servatory of Music had nine graduates and 
the Female Academy nine, while sixteen 
students in the Female College took degrees, 
and the Institute for the Blind sent out eight 
pupils who had completed the course. 
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ould Buy o Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
# think there must be some catch on account 
= of the small sum asked for them. Itis a 
H genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
fF of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW rHis ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
# BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
H IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


® SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT. ONCE aS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES CF THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY. a 


‘First Come First Served 


Ad FORMERLY 
SOLD FOR 


FOR ALL SIX 5 g 


: How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


es and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 

bit of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording “World’s Fair City.’”” They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 OENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sole Agents, Dept. A355, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the ‘Christian at Work’? of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894, 

“These Spoons haye been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” : 


FRINK’S Patent_Refiectora give the Most Powerful, the Softest: "& 
Chesnpest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture’Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs, Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
churches and the trade. L P. FRINE, 551 P. 


earl Street, N. ¥- 


an 
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Don’t neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


RuBifoam 
ForTue TEETH 
Itis peerless for chil- 
dren. Its delicious 
flavor wins them. 
Ny It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Addrecs 
E. W. Hoyr & Co., Lowell. Mass. 


Nervous 


Are you, can’tsleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


Hir C SS) a Aa 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

‘A temperance drink for temperance 
people ,deliciousand wholesomeas well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. EF. Hires 
Co., Philadelpk.a, for veautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


Our Mothers Say: 


omiort 
Powder 


8 
Salt Rheum, 


Eczema, 

Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


Y, Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, o cents a cake. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


Electro-Silicon 


Iv’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SILVER PoLisH known. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C9., 72 John St.. New York 


EWIS’ 98 z LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike: other Lye, it being 
a fine powder and Sars in a can 


y with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. 

make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
Et is the best for cleansing was 
pi disinfecting sinks, closets, 
was bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CQ. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa, 


IT WiLL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS _ MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 22. 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided. Mrs. Goodell 
spoke of the attitude of those who listen for 
God’s voice. Mrs. Carr spoke of the work in 
Berkshire Branch, of the distribution of Mission 
Dayspring in the Sunday school, so that it 
goes into every family, and of the lengthening 
list of the cradle roll by the pastor’s custom 
of giving a certificate of membership to every 
baby whom he baptizes. Miss Nellie Cheney 
of Linden, Mass., recently a teacher in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and now under appointment as 
missionary in Hong Kong, was introduced. 
Miss Child read the calendar topics for the 
week, all having reference to Japan, and it 
was a special pleasure to welcome Rey. Dr. 
DeForest, just returned from Japan, who oec- 
cupied the last half-hour, Having been a pa- 
tient in the Nurses’ Training School at Kyoto, 
he was prepared tocommend heartily the good 
work done there. Ifit be said that there is no 
need of medical missions in Japan he would 
still be glad to see such a training school es- 
tablished in every large city of the empire; 
the influence is incalculable. The power of 
the English-speaking people, the most aggres- 
sive upon the face of the earth, has been felt 
in Japan. A prominent Japanese says he 
hates the English flag because it means sub- 
jugation of the East, while he admires it be- 
cause it means progress and Christian civili- 
zation. Anti-foreign feeling exists, but is not 
as strong as among the Chinese and some 
other Eastern nations, and when treaty re- 
vision is accomplished there will be less of it 
than at present. Government allows religious 
toleration, and a religious conflict would be 
illegal. Such a state of*things as exists in 
Turkey would be impossible. A recent num- 
ber of a Buddhist magazine prophesies an in- 
flux of missionaries in the East supported by 
the wealth of the West, and urges Buddhists 
to arouse themselves to meet such an eaer- 
gency. 

The sentiment in favor of the education of 
girls has somewhat diminished. With the ex- 
ception of Kobé College the girls’ schools are 
largely under the superintendence of Japa- 
nese, but when such direction can be secured 
as is given by Mr. Naruse, who, after. visiting 
and observing many institutions in the United 
States, has returned to the Osaka Girls’ 
School, there is little to be feared and much 
to be hoped. If the missionaries have not the 
same relative position in Christian work as 
formerly, there is still a great and good work 


for them to do, while the Japanese are think- | 


ing avd working out their own problems. 
This view of the situation is certainly encour- 
aging tu all who have given heart and hand to 
work for Japan, and will help the faith which 
shall be put into the special prayers of many 
who are following the suggestions of the cal- 
eudar. 


A SENSIBLE BEDSTEAD.—By all odds the most 
sensible piece of furniture that has ever been of- 
fered in this city is the new device known as an 
architectural bedstead. The headquarters for these 
beds is at Paine’s furniture warerooms, 48 Canal 
Street. They are made of tubular iron, in attract- 
ive artistic designs, with complete mountings and 
trimmings of burnished brass. The iron frames are 
finished very smooth and colored ivory white. This 
combination of white and gold in a bedroom is 
always restful and dainty, and it harmonizes with 
any surroundings. Our readers cannot secure greater 
value for their money in any piece of furniture than 
in one of these architectural bedsteads. 


It leaves them 


SAvpnA for washing blankets. 
soft and white without shrinking. 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years 
ago, I suffered 
from what the doc- 
tors called rheu- 
matism. Nobody 
\ knows the pain 
SN and misery which 
I had to endure 
¥ and which clung to 
me in spite of the 
medicines pre- 
seribed. At last, 
I began taking 

ea Ayer’ s Sarsapa- ° 
After a short time, the pains 
I continued the use of the Sar- 


rilla. 
ceased. 
saparilla for a whole year, until the 


rheumatism entirely disappeared. ” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 


ver's <x: Sarsaparilla 
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AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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Suflering 
ai 
Tortures 
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ECZEMA 


And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of CuricuRA will afford 
instant “relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and economical cure, when 
all other remedies fail. CurrcuRA works won- 
ders, and its cures of torturing, disfiguring 
numors are the most wonderful ever recorded. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTrcuRA, 
60c.; Soap, 25¢c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorreR Dru@ 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
a> ‘* How to Cuzc Skin Diseases,’ free. 


: 


& Grand National Prize at Paris, 


% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, ; 
, QUINA-LAROGHE, 


% HIGHLY For 
, ENDORSED Stomach, 
% bythe medical affections, 
% faculty of ff Loss of Ap- ¢ 
S Paris. An peal Petite, Men- g 
% agreeable arid § =< “a tal Depres- % 
highly effica- fi sali awe ea 
%, ClousRemedy. |QUINA LAR Blood 
2 London op Fever and 
Lancet. Ague, 
y i\Retarded ¥ 
iConvales- ¢ 
cence. 


5s PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
$ E, FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU-S. 
30 North William St., N. Y. 


We have completed our plans for the 
entire altering of the internal arrange- 
ments of our store. ! 

The alterations will begin about 
July 15th. 

Monday, July 2d, we shall begin 
an ALTERATION SALE. 


Every Article in Every Department 
will be Marked Down. 


Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Para- 
sols, Notions, Thread Stores, Trim- 
mings, Laces, Ribbon, Handkerchiefs, 
Neckwear, Wash Dress Goods, Silks, 
Dress Goods, Ladies’ Muslin Under- 
wear, Millinery, Infants’ Wear, Cor- 
sets, Linens, Blankets, White Goods, 
Shirt Waists, Suits, Garments, SUM- 
MER FANCY WORK, China, Glass. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS WORTH OF MOST DE- 
STRABLE DRY GOODS 


ALL MARKED DOWN 


Rather than pack them up and move 


them during alterations. 


RH STEARNS Boston 


of the body is the funda- 
mental factor of health 
and beauty. The 


Ferris 


(00d 


= Waists 


give perfect ease and 
freedom of motion; 
perfect symmetry, per- 
fect grace, Worn by 
—ror—” | Overamillion mothers, 
misses and children, 


Sold by all leading 
retailers 


<= Ferris Bros., 
Manufacturers, 


Wak Broadway, N.Y. 


Branch Office: 
_1537 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


LP Fisher Jan94. ; 


BEST FOK SHIKTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID FOR 
ALL IMITATIONS, 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
TT Lameness 
WINE Mo ~6<Soreness 


See Wounds 
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BUFF WRAPPER. Catarrh 
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IT WILL CURE. 
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